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TWOPENCE 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a News- 
paper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


7 ) ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower seeds 


and Vegetable seeds of finest selected strains and teated 
growth, inoludimg many tine novelties for the Flower Garden and 
esahouse ; also list of Garden Requisites, Insecticides, 
Manures and Horticultural Books. Post free on applicatioa.— 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 2. 


T\OBBIE’S 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 
rs 160 pages, 8 in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
_writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. : 


DATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS — 


‘ New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
‘Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
‘aoplication. — (Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 

Farms, Wisbech. 


UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. 


Our Strawberry Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be sent by return of post, with 
pleasure, to any interested. 


(70. BUNYARD & O©O., LTD., The Royal 


Nurseries, Maidstone. 


+ 


Y SCOTOH SEED POTATOES direct. 
LD Ali varieties offered. Lists free.—-GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 
Springfield, Fife. d 


B: ILUS Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 

ies, and choice hybrids; alsonewand rareshrubs, eto. Our 
latest 60 page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
—GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. e 


*“QOUND OAK WATER BUTTS, painted 

green, from 10s. Painted or Stained Oak Plant Tubs from 

45. 6d. Full list from BAKER'S LTD., Spa Road Station 
Arches, London, 8.E. 16. 


$ 


END for a free copy of our 1928 SEED 
LIST. Rare and interesting SEFDS of ALPINE and 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, also HARDY ANNUALS. 
LARENOE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
“SIX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


ROPAZOLUM SPECIOSUM (fcotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots3s., 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. Cultural directions,— 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


PRONS.—GARDENER®S’ Blue Twill with 

pocket and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 

‘*Gienskot.” Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent postfree. 
—SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 628, argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 


Lo™ 


IRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
—MOORTON, 17, Eeoleston Street, 8.W. 1. 


RON and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


—Ornamental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
Oatslogue G.I. 156. Iron Fencing and tree guards, Catalogue 
G.I. 65. Wood and Iron Gates, Catalogue G.I. 163. Kennel 
Bailing, G.I. 86. Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.I. 70. Ask for 

separate lists. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


Fibrous Yellew Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 


Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEED POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen. hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. : 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIARROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 58.; Climbers, Is. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, ls. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Illustrated Catalogue on Application —THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S OOLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS 


Order now for autumn delivery.—_DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 


Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Our general Seed and Plant List ‘'J ” will be sent upon 
request.—W. H. SIMPSON & SONS, Seedsmen, Birmingham. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of Fi OWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, omly 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc—-EKDWAKDS, 
9-6, Ingham St.. South Shields. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


REES & SHRUBS.—Excellent stuff, lowest 
prices.—W. B. WRAGG, Spring Cottage, Hackney Matlock. 


R°8=s (STANDARDS), from 1s. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet. 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. rooted. Shrubs, ls. 6d. doz.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.B.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. : 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for cata- 
logues.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE !! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
hovses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steelStranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
eard to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT 8TORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic work, 
steps, er wall coping, rockery. 


y 
EO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks 


UTTON’S GARDEN PEAS. 
Unsurpassed for cropping, quality, appearance. 
Everyone's favourite. 
SUTTON’S PIONEER PEA, 


Dwarf early, 
Per pint, 2s. 6d.; quart, 4s. 6d. 


Su ieeN & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Oarnations, Oyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Cataloguesfree. Mention requirements. 
Books senton approval. That book you donot want! We will 
buy Rae OF LBS, 121, Charing Oroas Road, London. 


(QHeysaNtHemums. — My new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania 
"Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations. Dahlias, etc., etc. 
F nest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


| Fapecoae TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon. 


] 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


OW ANNOYING when Roses bloom to 


find label gone or faded. Keep handy 50 No. 14 special 
Rose labels and our strong tie wires, 5s. free from above. 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds, 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


destroys imsect pests in greenhouses. 


ULL’S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD OO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly eommended by R.H.8. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
dos., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ;. 

Reugh Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASB CO., “G." 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


VCRs 
JosrpH BROOKE & Sons. 


STONE 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorke. 


London Office : 
PAVING 65, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188, 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 1b. tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s, 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, Lon‘on, §, W, 11, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


ASKELL’S HOP MANURE.—Best substi- 


tute for stable manure, 56 los., 43.; Locowt., 6s.; Times 
Guano, 56 Ibs., 5s.; lowt., 8s. 6d. > Garden Lime, 6s. cwt.; Gas 
Lime, 5s.; Basic Slag, 68, 6d, Bags free. Uarriage paid. All 
fertilizers, etc., supplied. Booklets free from—MABKELL'S 
LTD., Dirieton Road, West Ham, E. 15. 


iPoCeT eS MANURE (guano), stored under 
cover; no straw, sawdust, or ashes. 5s. per owt, sack, 
carriage paid.—_ FARM SECRETARY, The White House of 
Speen, Princes Risborough. 


1B has CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
cwt., f.o...—H. J. ARKELL & SON, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. : 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 68., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
&@ reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Crops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
in early Spring. 

Full particulars—F ERTILISER DEPARTMEN T, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 
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PRIVES OVALIFOLIUM, Evergreen, very 


bushy trees, excejlent for hedges, 14 ft. to 2 ft., 8s, per 100; 
2 ft. to 3 ft., 128. per 100; 3ft. to4fc., 15s. per 100.—H. PRINS, 
F.R.H.8., Nurserymen, Wisbech. 'Phone: 316 Wishech. 


WEET PEAS for Exhibition purposes. 


\ All the latest can be obtained by sending to— 
F. 0. WOODCOCK, Sweet Pea Grower, Walmer, Kent. 
Catalogue free. 


RHODODENDRONS, crimsons, pinks, whites; 


named sorts; budded; 898., 54s., 66s., 848. doz. Other 
STREET, Heathermead 


shrubs. Catalogues free. — F. 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


OWE & GIBSON, LTD., 


Orawley Down, Sussex. 
The world’s best service for Border Oarnations. Send for new 
illustrated list, just published. 


ROW Benson's reliable seeds in 1928. Send 
for list (free).—BE NSON, Seedsman, Charfield, Glos. 


ROM A DEVONSHIRE GARDEN.—Sweet 


Scented Southernwood (Boy’s Love), 1g. each, 103. doz. 
Strong plants.-SHAPLAND, Bellaire, Barnstaple. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


{ nitted Corsets.—Support without pressure. 
Anti-RheumaticCorsetsprevent Chillz, Boneless Coutil Cor- 
sets from 8s.11d. List free.— KNITTED CorsETS Cu , N ottingham. 


ATTLE HURDLES, strong made, 6 x 3, 


19s. per dozen on rail; 6 x 4, 288. Strong Stakes, 
5 ft., ls. 6d. per dozen. Cash with order.—A. BALL, Hurdle 
Maker, Smannell, nr. Andover, Hants, 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 
8. KILLICK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Koad, Southfields, London, 8.W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 

cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book abowt herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
Dae z TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
lardiff. 


je SEA SAND for Bowling Greens and 
Lawns. 10s. per ton, f.o.r. Lowestoft.—_BOROUGH 
SURVEYOR, Town Hall, Luwestoft. 


ROST MATS.—Heavy Rush, 9 x 4ft., 33.; 


7 x 3}ft.. 1s. 9d each; 18s. doz. Canvas, etc. Carr. Pd. 
on 5s, Lists.—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, Minster St., Reading. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 

Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 

Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial.—_THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE OO., 6, Queen St., Wolverhampton. 


OAL, COKE, ANTHRAOITE.—For central 


heating and greenhouses. Large Anthracite, 22s.; 
Cobbles, 26a. ; Buckle Furnace Coke, 15s.; Sem Anthracite Large 
Coal, smokeless, double screened, 203.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
screened liin. by 24in., 233. All per ton pit. Deiivered prices 
to any station on application BUCKLE COLLIERY Cco., 
13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


PLANTS, &c. 


Areet ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of information and post free on request.—_MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


LADIOLI, ROSES, and HERBACEOUS 


PLANTS, our speciality. Catalogue and cultural direc- 
tions will’ be rent post free on application —THE ‘FIRST 
DUTCH BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION. Office : 
Haarlem (Nord), Holland. 


} OCK GARDENS—Special Novel Offer.— 


For the small sum of 10s. 6d. you will receive from us 
instructions as to how to construct and plant a Rock Garden 
together with a select collection of 20 choice rock plants. For 
21s. 45 planus will be sent -OWEKMOIGNE NURSERIES, 
ur. Dorchester, Dorset (formerly Sheppards, Hollywood, 
Birmingham). 


S Bae AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicious 
vegetable, 48. per dozen; 28s. per 100. Asparagus Roots, 
Connovers Colossal, our well-known quality, extra strong 
roots, 4s. per dozen ; 253. per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nur- 
serymen, Wisbech Cambs. ‘Phone: 316 Wisbech. 


xODODEN DRON Bargain List containing 
several special offers free.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S. 


RUIT TREES at Half-price. Listcontaining 
startling reduction offerfree.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S., 
Broadmead, Sway, Lymington. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. J ohn, Wisbech. 


fror the very best English grown Plants— 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, etc.—go to 
BAGGESEN’S HARDY PLANT NURSERY, Pembury, nr. 
Tunbridge Wells. Catalogues free. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff -shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 68.; Quickthorn, 4s8,; Box Edging, 3s 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver, 
Hider, Golden Box, Laurels, Privet (bushy). 1s. 6d. doz. Privet, 
Quickthorn (gappere), 3 ft., 3s.; 4 ft., 53.35 ft., 83. doz. 12 Ever- 
greens or Flowering Shrubs, six sorts, 5s. 12 Trees, ornamental 
assort., 5ft., 6s.; 7 ft., 12s. 12 Olimbers, Firethorn, Clematis, 
Pyrus, Honeysuckle, Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 3s.; 
4d.each 12 Ivies, fastest growers, 2s. strong, 4s. 6 Rambler 
Roses, 28.; 4{t. selected, 3s. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), 5s. 6Sweet 
Briar, 2s Gooseberries, Ourrants (Black, Red), 3s. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s 50 Strawberries. 2s. 6 Loganberry, 33 Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Mulberries, 1s. 9d. each. Laurels, Euonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 3s. doz.; 4d eacn. 
Holly, Yew, Arbor Vitz Cypress, Golden Privet (bushy), Bush 
Honeysuokle, 5a. doz.; 6d. each. 50 Ro ‘kery Plants or 50 Her- 
baceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early Cabbages, Lettuce (Cos 
Cab.), Onions, le, 100. Carriage, ls. 6d.—E. GAYE, Oulton 
Broad, Lowestoft. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
be eerie FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.— HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


WANTED 


BGS a ea Fi on 
ERIES 1 to 5 (all or any) of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's ‘‘Memories of the Months.’”—Box 658, GAaR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, Bouvyerie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


PASS IT ON 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 
would be of special interest to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of apostcard. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 18s.. 
14 lbs,, 6/= ; 28 lbs., 10/=; 56 Ibs,, 18/~ 
32/=. Or direct from the Works, 


CLAY & SON, 


y 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


bet ae ” 


_ January 7, 


To avoid nicotine 
SOME people do not like nicotin, 

for the close quarters wor] 
of dipping and spraying, necessar 
in the greenhouse at this time o 
year. XL ALL Insecticide B i 
entirely non-poisonous, and ver} 
effective. Of all nurserymen 


seedsmen, and florists. 


XL ALL INSECTICIDE B 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1 


PBPRPOPPLPAEPPP PPG 


R. 393. 


Illustrated Flower and Vegetable 
Seed Cataloaue, giving full cultural 
directions, at competitive prices, 
Post free if this paper is mentioned, 


D. T. BROWN & CO., Seedsmen, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 


BROWN’S 
TESTED 
SEEDS 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. | 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. ; 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BRITAINS - BEST- BOILERS 


HEATING APPARATUS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS PIPE ARRANGEMENT | 
eas f=. For Greenkouses.Garage STATE SIZE & 

‘Estimates Wr 

ETC. fi | 

vFREE | 


Se be : 
'2Hours Boiler — WembleyBoiler Meet<all Water 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD, °° 


CENTRAL «No DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, 


2 jotanic Boiler 
258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 
VICTORIA’ STATION, S.W.1. 


GARDENING 


QUERIES & ANSWERS 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Name and Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any mom de. 
plume under which the query appears. 

Each query should be on a separate 

sheet, the name and address being 

added to each. 

No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
is at your disposal =:: 


ADDRESS — - 
The Editor, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


\ — 


FERTILIZE 


It produces all FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, 
and FOLIAGE in profusion and perfection 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
3/6; 
; 112 lbs., 
carriage paid in 


SAFE, aes tater 
UICK, ae 
cae mt LONDON Ae 

LASTING | ?r,\\v 


the United Kingdom for Cash |TRADE MAR 
with Order (except TINS). ! 5 : 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


BSS Sse SS SS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


«ee OLIVEEF & HUN TER’S 
New Hardy Plant Catalogue will be ready at an early date. 


COPY SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


ae, Our Catalégue describes many New, Scarce, and Uncommon Plants. 
We Specialise in Primulas, and our Collection contains Captain 
Kingdon Ward's latest introductions from Tibet. 


‘Collections of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants are made up to suit large or small gardens. 
Write to us and state position and soil of your garden and we will advise you. 


Honours awarded to our Firm during 1927 :— 


SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL for Alpines, Chelsea Show, London. AWARD OF MERIT, Chelsea 
Show, Primula microdonta Alpicola. £25 SILVER TROPHY won in Competition Collection of 
Herbaceous Flowers, Blackpool Flower Show. 


OLIVER & pes 33 :: | Moniaive, Dumfriesshire 


FOGWILLS GREAT 
- ONION- GROWING COMPETITION 


The following Prizes are offered for the HEAVIEST and BEST- 

SHAPED TWO ONIONS grown from FOGWILLS GUILDFORD 

CHAMPION ONION SEED, supplied during 1928. The price of 
Z the Onion Seed is 2/- per packet, post free 


Ist Prize - £4 and Gold Medal. 2nd Prize - £2 and Silver Medal 
ord Prize - £1 and Bronze Medal 


For full particulars see our 1928 Catalogue of ‘Best-Result’ Seeds post free on request. 


The winners of the 1927 Competition were: 
1. Mrs. FARNHAM, Wormley, Godalming 
2.. Mr. T. C. SADLER, Willinghurst, Shamley Green 
3. Mr. A. J. BUCK, Lypiatt Park Gardens, Stroud 


FOGWILLS 3223 2'%"... GUILDFORD 


MACKMAN 


CLIMBING ROSES 


A good dozen to plant with Jackman’s Clematis 


WICHURAIANAS POLYANTHAS 


Each 
Alberic Barbier 1/6 
Emily Gray ... 2/- 
Excelsa .. ...- 1/6 
Hiawatha... 1/6 
200 acres of stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


G. JACKMAN & SON - WOKING 


E 
Phyllis Bide... 


Tausendschon... 


Each 
American Pillar 1/6 
Blush Rambler 1/6 
Goldfinch = 6 


Each 
Jersey Beauty... 1/6 
Lady Gay... 1/6 
Paul's Scarlet... 2/- 


Herbaceous, 


SURREY 


HEDGES COrEED TEN ye FASTER THAN BY HAND 


| Gardening Difficulties 
Whatever your difficulty is in grow- - 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 


MEANS MONEY 


__-we are ready to give the best Advice. A dh-Hanse, WONDER IN YOUR. ©" awaap 
Address—THE EDITOR, “Gardening Illustrated” for HEDGE Sana gh ) ens : 


CLIPPER tte tr free tls 


Bouverie Ho Fleet Street, London, trated 
7 — JOH. HANSEN ASTOR HOUSE I4ALDWYCH WC.2 


E.C. 4 


cm 


ame 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES 
EXETER 


Beg to announce that their 


SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1928 
is now ready and will be sent on application. 


They also issue Catalogues of Roses Her 
baceous and Rock plants, Fruit Trees, Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs (including Chinese and 
other Rhododendrons), Greenhouse plants 
(including a list of Camellias). 


ROBERT VEITCH & 


\\cocile ETE a pees Ss eg 
Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


By Appointment 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 


trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 


BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


o ews BO ZA%: Ss : 
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Notes from M aidstone. 


BUNYARDS ts 


FRAGRANT ROSES WW 


E are now able to 


give immediate de- 


livery for ose orders, 
f and shall be pleased to 


send our Catalogue to any 


intending planters. 


George Bunyard & Oo., Lid., 


The Royal Nurseries, 
Established 1796. 


Maidstone. 


January G 19 i 
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° fe THE DENNIS POINTS 
An | a7 ‘ Lege WAY TO BETTER 


: _ HEATING © 
| Invitation 


Benn Brothers Limited FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP, 


from | ANN RE ma 
Gi 


We recently acquired 
“The Nursery World,” 
the ONLY weekly in the 
Kingdom published ex- 
clusively in the interests of 
mothers and the nursery. 
In addition to circulating 
throughout Great Britain, 
it has. regular subscribers 
in practically every 
country 1n the world—an 
international reputation. 

And yet the amazing 
thing is that the paper has 
never been advertised. It 
has grown simply on the 
personal recommendation 
of readers, who feel they 
cannot keep a good thing 
to themselves. 


Just as GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED 18 the leading 
popular journal for more 
experienced gardeners 
throughout the country, 
so mothers regard ‘‘ The 
Nursery World” as the 
leading weekly of perhaps 
the most important pro- 
fession of. all—that of 
Motherhood. Published 
every Wednesday at 3d., 

it is full of interesting 
articles for mothers, and 
includes a four-page sup- 
plement for the children. 


Now we, too, feel that we 
should be doing less than 
our duty if we kept such 
a good thing to ourselves. 
We believe there must be 


many readers of Gar- 


DENING ILLUSTRATED who 
would be glad of the 
opportunity of introduc- 
ing this paper into their 
homes. We invite them 
to do so by applying to 
The Publisher, ‘The 
NurseryWorld,’  Bouverie 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
for a specimen copy. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE 


Glasshouses, Garden Frames, 
Poultry Houses, General Buildings, 


‘tl | GENERAL 
PUKPOSE 


AMATEUR SPAN GREEN- 
HOUSES from £7.12.6 


All our buildings, which 
also include Bungalows, 
Garages, etc., ere con- 
structed in our own work- 
shops of the best quality 
. | well-seasoned timber. 
Supplied in sections. Easily 
erected withou, skilled 
labour. All Ganrikae Paid. 


Flower ae 0, Blackpool. 
927 


Specifieations and prices 
coniained in our COata- 
logues. If you require 


GARDEN 
FRAMES 


Prices 
from ~— 


£3.7.6 


Houses 0. 33. Post free. 


F. PRATTEN & CO., LTD., 16, Midsomer Nona Nr. Bath 


D.A.60A 


Price Two Shillings.Nett. 


VIOLET CULTURE 


For Pleasure and Profit 
By F. E. DILLISTONE, F.R.HS. 


Growing Violets for Profit 


pe is the first book ever written on growing Violets for large scale 
production in this country and should be in the hands of all market 
gardeners and those who are in a position to cultivate the Violets on 
something more than amateur lines. Full of expert information from 
planting to marketing.. Invaluable, a book that should enable you to 
increase profits and develop a wider market. 
CONTENTS, 


Introduction Planting, Hoeing and Feeding 
Soil and Drainage flousing and Protection 
Situation Diseases: Insect and Fungoid 
Water Supply Picking and Marketing 
Propagation and Selection Costs and Profits 


ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY 
ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Before ordering see our Illustrated Cata- 

logue, post free, containiug ‘‘ The Old Kose 

Garden” collection 12 British grown plants 
on Briar, 12/6 carriage paid. 


Benjamin R. Cant & Sons, Ltd., 
The Old Rose Gardens, 


Established 1763. COLCHESTER 


i| GIANT SWEET PEAS 
FOR NOTHING 


ee 500 Giant Flowering PRIZE Sweet Peas sent 
carriage paid for ls. GIVEN FREE with every 
order 100 PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White, and Blue; 
also pkt. ENORMOUS SPENCER WAVED SWEET 
PEAS, and 1,000 Seeds of the lovely Gauze Flower 
Also EXTRA FSGE GIFT THIS WEEK, a 
pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZURE BLUE SWEET 
PRA, “ THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” Sownow in pots 
for early bloom, Send 1s, ONLY for this great FREE 
OFFER to : 


The Prize Seedsman, 
E. T. CIBBS, F.R.H.S., E. FINCHLEY, N.2 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


NOTE.-—Cibbs’ Large Illustrated Seed 
Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, 
and will be sent Post Free on request. 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN. THE WORLD 


YY YYWII|C=—W"™ =i [mq 


PEARSON’S 
RELIABLE SEEDS 


Seed Catalogue is 
ready. It con- 
tains very select 
lists of vegetable 
and flower seeds, 
at strictly moder- 


4 ate prices. Sent 
‘free to anyone 
mentioning this 


paper. 
J. R. PEARSON & SON 


LIMITED, 


LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 
Estab. 1782 : 


MULL 
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VAPORITE wive'ta: 


Of all Seedsmen. 
STRAWSON OHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen Victoria 8t., 
London, E.C. 


BOLTON’S 


The Leading House for 


SWEET PEAS 


Catalogue of all the newest varieties, 
including Mrs. A. Searles, the finest 
introduction of recent years; also 
interesting instruction on culture. 
Post free. 


ROBERT BOLTON & SON, 
The Sweet Pea Specialists, 
BIRDBROOK - - - ESSEX 


FERTILISER 


A Combined Fertiliser, Soil 
Insecticide and Lime Dressing 


Unquestionably the finest dressing for all 
soils and plants for present use. Analysis: 
Total Phosphates, 34 percent.; Nitrogen, 5 per 
cent.; Potash, 5 per cent. ; Lime, 44 per cent. 


MAGNIFICENT RESULTS 


will follow from using ‘‘Ferry” Ideal Fertiliser for 
Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Fruit Trees, Vines, and 
Herbaceous Borders. 

NOTE.—Planting should not take place until seven 
days after the use of this fertiliser. 

14 1bs., 4/-; 28lbs., 7/8; 56 lbe., 13/3; 1 ewt., 23/6. 


Obtainable from all good Seedsmen, Florists, Tronmongers, 
Stores, etc., or from the Manufacturers, carriage paid to 
any Station in England or Wales, for cash with order. 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL 
& MANURE CO., LTD. 
(Dept. C), Briton Ferry, South Wales (Est. 1886). 


DONNY 


Fruit Trees Rose Trees 


ALL ENGLISH GROWN 


Descriptive Catalogue post freeon demand. Inspection invited 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


Established 1820 


THE NURSERIES, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 


DOBBIE’S 


Catalogue and Guide to 
Gardening 


160 Pages—8 in colour—224 Illustrations 


Send to-day 
mentioning 
“ Gardening ” 
and you shall have 
3a copy free per 
return post. 


DOBEIE & CO.,Ltd. 
Seed Growers to H.M. the King 
BDInNLeUnRGEL 


Gold Medal ROSES 


THE CHILWELL COLLECTION 


Lady Inchiquin 
Lord. Lambourne 
Los Angeles 
Louise Criner 
Mabel Morse 
Madame Butterfly 
Mrs. H. Bowles 
Mrs. H. Morse. 
Mrs. H. Balfour 
Queen Alexandra 


Blossom 

Betty Uprichard 
Clarice Goodacre 
Ool. O Fitzgerald 
Doris Traylor 
Emma Wright 

F L. Izzard 
General McArthur 
Golden Emblem 
Hortulanus Budde 
Independence Day Shot Silk 
John Henry W. F. Dreer 


Any 6 of the above for 7/6; 12 for 14/-; or 24 for 27/= 
Packing and Carriage Paid for C.W.O. 


FRUIT TREES 


Well grown and shaped clean trees, that will bear 
fruit immediately. 

James Grieve 

Lane’s Prince Albert 

New N. Greening 

Newton Wonder 


Allington Pippin 
Bramley’s Seedling 
Barnack Beauty 
Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Encore Pott’s Seedling 
Ellison's Orange Worcester Pearmain 

Any of the above for 3/6 each ; 3 for 10/~; 6 for 20/=; 

or the 12 for 39/= 


Packing Free and Carriage Paid for C.W.O. 
Full Descriptive List on Application, 
BRANCH NURSERY, 


C. GREGORY, STAPLEFORD 
Old Close Nurseries, CHILWELL, NOTTS. 


ie 


GREENHOUSE or 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


mz GARAGE KOKE = 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL. for 
GARAGE 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 1g ins. wide, 14 ins. front to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., ur, LUTON 


Cut out this 
Sutton’s Garden 


fais ie 


N000Es 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 
They are 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition of our profusely 


Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES 


The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


AND 


Everything for the Garden 
is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD « SONS, Lia. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King, and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


Established rr} years. 


Coupon to send for 
Seed Catalogue. 
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for GARDEN 
and fo LAWN 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
SEED POTATOES, 
LAWN GRASS SEED, etc. 


Only the Best 
Always the Best 


Awarded 39 Gold Medals in 1927 


and many other honours 


Bntion’s New Garden Seed 


Catalogue free on request 


SUTTON & SONS, 


Ghe King’s Seedsmen, 
READING 


WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 
AT ONCE 


To read our New 
Illustrated Garden 
Seed Guide and 
Catalogue for 1928. 


‘ It contains useful Cultural 
Hints and a list of all the 
best Flower and Vegetable 

_ Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 


MAY WE SEND 
YOU ONE?, 


POST FREE to all 
upon application. 


(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SONS 


Established 1856 
READING 


|| 
es | 


January 7, 192: 


FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES 
Exceptional Value ; | 
ORDERS DISPATOHED BY RETURN 
Send at once for fully illustrated Catalogue (free) | 
THE JERSEY NURSERIES, LTD. 
Late Le Cornu, JERSEY 
Established 107 years 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON 


SOW NOW to Bloom in July and August 


NOVELTY BEGONIA “‘Fascination” 


A delightful frilled single Picotee, with ground colour 
of yellow or white, brightly edged with crimson or pink. 
Most striking ! F 

Seeds, 26 per packet. . 


Other World Renowned BEGONIA SEEDS (,, ove" 29°...) 
DOUBLE x 3 


None can equal this for quality, size, 


and lovely form and colours of per packet 
flowers .. me ‘a of. ay 2/6 & 5/- 
FIMBRIATA PLENA ; 
Double frilled, very pretty 2/6 & 5/- 
SINGLE 
Of wonderful size and form .-. 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
FRILLED SINGLE- 
A beautiful selection a fa 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
CRESTED SINGLE 
: Very fascinating .. ie es oe 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
HANGING BASKET 
A grand novelty, very graceful +» 1/6, 2/6 & 5). 
GLOXINIA 
Seed, mixed in most beautiful selec- 
tion of colour .. as ie Ac 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


For Prices of Tubers of above and other Specialities, 
write for Illustrated Catalogue and mention this paper. 
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What are the 
MOST POPULAR 
ROSES ? 


My catalogue list of Roses is 
compiled in-my clients’ order of 
preference. The first 25 names 
in order of popularity are as 
follows :— : 


Ist. Mme. Butterfly 14th. Mme. Abel 

2nd, Betty Uprichard Chatenay 

3ed, Gen. McArthur 15th. Henrietta 

4th. Christine 16th. Golden Emblem 

5th. Los Angeles 17th. Mrs. H. Bowles 

6th. Emma Wright 18th. Mme. E. Herriot 

7th. Mrs. H. Morse 19th. Sovereign 

8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh Dickson 

9th. Hadley 2ist. The Queen 

10th; Rey. F. Page- Alexandra 
Roberts 22nd. Independence Day 

llth. Ophelia _ 23rd, Lady Hillingdon 

12th. Lady Pirrie 24th. Frau Karl Druschki 

13th. Covent Garden 25th. Miss G. E. van 

Rossen 


The above popular collection is 
offered for 33/-. 


Packing and carriage free. 
order only. 


Cash with 


For other moderate price collections see 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND WHY,” 
by R. Murrell. The most universally read 
catalogue. Post free on application to :— 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSERIES 


SHEPPERTON-ON-THAMES 


! 
% = aa 


IWustrated 


Founded by W. Robinson, 
Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 


HN 7; 


No. 2548—VoL. L. 


JANUARY 7, 1928. 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


When Shall We Plant Our Roses? 


The writer has been prompted to submit these carefully reasoned observations by the last part of what he considers an 


otherwise excellent article on “ Variation in Roses,” appearing in the issue dated December 24th 


HE practice—fetish if you will—of plant- 
_ ff ing our Roses in November is not uni- 
& versally accepted, and although it is 
generally admitted that we can plant from 
Pe oher’ to March, it may be opportune to 
see what evidence we have to help us to 
come to a decision as to when is the best 


time to plant. 
I think we all agree on two points, viz., 


“that the planting should be done during the 
dormant season, and that the soil should be 


in a fit state at the time of planting. 


_ Now, these two states are entirely de- 
pendent on the weather, and cannot be 
permanently fixed by the 


accurately or 
calendar. | 
_ For example, last year many of the Roses, 


instead of being dormant in November, as is 
_ frequently the case, were growing and bloom- 


‘ing freely in the middle of December. Then, 


‘again, in some seasons, by the second week 
in March the dormant state has ceased, and 
our Roses have started into growth. Con- 


- 


aS 


_ the caiendar, but should 
be guided entirely by 
_ the effect the weather 
‘has had on growth in 
the garden generally, 
and on Roses in par- 
Sicular. 

The soil cannot be 
said to be in a fit state 
if it is frozen, covered 
with snow, or too wet; 
consequently we should 
not plant if any of these 
conditions prevail. 

- 1 think most Rose 
growers will admit that 
usually soon after the 
‘end of November, even 
if we get no frost or 
snow, the soil, unless 
very light, is generally 
gino wet for satisfactory 
- planting until the latter 
; dormant 


part of the 
season. 

TI have often noticed 
that on taking up Roses 
which have been ‘‘ laid 
in” for a few weeks 
during mid-winter there 
has been an extensive 


sequently, I suggest we cannot fix the be- 
moe or the end of the dormant season by 


growth of new white thread-like roots, and 
if these roots are made during the winter 
surely they must be of considerable advantage 
to the plant when it begins to throw out 
fresh shoots in the spring. 

Another point in determining the time of 
planting is important if we are obtaining our 
new Roses from a nurseryman, and it is, I 
think, often lost sight of. If we desire to 
plant in the latter part of the dormant season 
we shall probably not order our Roses until 
after Christmas, and by then most nursery- 
men will have sold their best plants, and 
many of the varieties most in demand will 
be unattainable except, perhaps, as very in- 
ferior plants. One may say, but why not 
order and obtain the Roses in November, 
‘lay them in ”’ until the beginning of March, 
and then plant? I think this would be all 
right if the plants were deeply “‘ laid in,” 
and we had a continuously cold winter. But, 


as a matter of fact, in most winters we now 
have in February several days of mild, sunny 
weather in which Roses will make fresh root- 
action even if they make no signs of growth 


The double form of Rosa microphylla (see page 2) 


above ground, and when they are taken up 
and replanted after this my experience is that 
they get a considerable check and do not do 
so well—at any rate, for the first part of the 
growing season. 

The fact that nurserymen plant their 
stocks, particularly the dwarf ones, in Febru- 
ary has been used as an argument in favour 
of late planting. In reality, however, this 
time is chosen partly as a matter of conveni- 
ence, but chiefly because it is found that by 
planting the stocks early they get a too 
vigorous growth, which not only consider- 
ably hampers actual budding, but also is 
sometimes found to result in an inferior 
‘“take ’’ of the buds owing to the increased 
flow of sap caused by the vigorous growth. 
Consequently, they plant towards the end of 
the dormant season. 

In confirmation of this I might say that 
the Secretary of the National Rose Society, 
quite independently, advises amateur budders 
to plant their dwarf stocks in mid-February 
for the two above reasons. If the stocks 
have increased vigour from early planting 

surely early planting 

will have the same 
effect on our cultivated 

Roses which are really 
. (om the») roots’ of —the 

stocks, and if we admit 
it, then instead of this 
late planting of stocks 
being an argument in 
favour of late planting 
it must be a very strong 
reason for early plant- 
ing, for we are usually 
anxious to get all the 
vigour we can into our 
newly-planted Roses. 


I remember years ago 
when we often had very 
severe winters with 
weeks of continuous 
frost it was the custom 
in some parts of the 
north of England (just 
as it now is in America) 
to dig up dwarf Roses 
on the approach of win- 
ter and almost entirely, 
or quite, bury them in 
the ground until the 
winter was over, They 
were then taken up and 
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replanted. This was, of course, to prevent 
the plants being killed by the severe and con- 
tinuous frost, and would, I think, be the best 
course to pursue if we again had such 
winters. 

I freely admit that I have often planted 
Roses at the end of March and that they have 
sometimes done splendidly, but I am of 
opinion that this was in spite of, and not be- 
cause of, late planting. 

It is suggested that by late planting we are 
likely to get less damage by frosts, but we 
should have to plant very late indeed to escape 
the late frosts of the last few springs. For 
instance, on May ist last 13. degrees of frost 
were, I believe, registered as far south as 
Wisley Gardens, and three degrees round 
London at the end of June. 

To summarise, I think the evidence is 
strongly in favour of early planting, and be- 
lieve the best time’ for planting our Roses to 
be as soon after the middle of November as 
we find the state of donmancy and the con- 
dition of the soil favourable. G.2E 7D: 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Rosa microphylla 


HE double form of this Rose is a plant 

of singular merit. Perhaps of all gar- 

den Roses it gives the strongest im- 
pression of something that is specially re- 
fined and well dressed. The leaves are small, 
usually with to leaflets and _ beautifully 
formed. The fully double flowers are nearly 
white as to the outer petals, deeping to a 
strong rose colour in the centre. It is a 
Rose to plant beside the balustrade of a 
terrace, or in some place where it is quite 
by itself—preferably in association with 
masonry. It likes a warm, sunny place. 
The buds are curious, roundish and rather 
large, and closely set with stiff green bristles. 
The single form, except for its pretty foliage, 
is not worth having in a garden. Gree? 


The snowstorm 

The snowstorm which began on Christmas 
night has been a great experience, and 
damage to trees is reported from various 
parts of the country. Mr. A. P. Clow, of 
The Gardens, Abinger Hall, Dorking, 
writes:—The blizzard which occurred on 
December 25th blew down many large trees 
of Beech, Birch, and Holiies, besides strip- 
ping Cedars, Scots Pines, and Oaks of many 
large limbs. Shrubberies suffered severely, 
many being broken down completely ; in fact, 
it is not yet possible to learn the extent of 
the havoc done. We have also had rather 
severe frost, 28 degs. and 29 degs. being 
registered on the 29th and 30th. 


The Catalpa Tree in Richmond Terrace 


The old Indian Bean Tree (Catalpa 
bignonioides) on the Terrace Gardens at 
Richmond, which has been a familiar land- 
mark for the past two centuries, has col- 
lapsed under the weight. of snow andthe 
force of the wind. The tree marked the spot 
from which, Ruskin declared, one of the 
finest river views in the world could be ob- 
tained. The Catalpa Tree flowers in July 
and August, and flourishes in London and 
neighbourhood. 


Awards for services 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at its meeting on December 13th, 


1927, awarded the following cups and 
medals :— 
Victoria Medal of Honour.—To Mr. 


EF. -Re-S» Balfour,= .M-A:, =D. Es J.P....Mr: 
J. Gr-Millais “Dr: 0 “Staph, oF. ROS; 2 Fs; 
Mr. Harry White, Mr. J. T. White, and Mr. 
P. D: Williams. 

The Lawrence Medal.—To:» Mr. G. G. 


\ 


* : 


- 
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Whitelegg for his rock garden exhibit at the 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 

Veitch Memorial Medals.—Gold Medal to 
Professor L. H. Bailey for his scientific work 
on behalf of horticulture. Gold Medal to 
Mr. John Basham for his general services in 
fruit cultivation. Gold Medal to Mr. 
Frederick J, Hanbury, F.L.S., V.M.H., for 
his work in the preservation and cultivation 
of the British flora and in raising Orchids. 

Silver Medal and 450 to Mr. Frank Reader 
on his retirement from the services of the 
Society. 

The Cory Cup.—To Mr. W.. B. Cranfield 
for Peonia Orion. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are tnvtted, but the Editor ts 
not responsible jor the views expressed by corresbondents 


Seasonable work for idle tools 


HE recent wintry weather has, con- 
sequently, necessitated the removal of 
snow from our doors and walks. This, 
however, is an irksome job with broom and 
shovel, but by adapting an ordinary garden 
fork to a new job the labour is reduced to a 


Sheet Iron 
- Seraper 


minimum. Procure a flat iron sheet about 
18 inches long (most gas cookers, by the 
way, possess such shelves) and insert between 
the steel prongs of the fork, as in illustra- 
tion. You.will find that there is sufficient 
spring in the prongs to keep the improvised 
scraper in position without any additional 
fixing; no damage is done to either of the 
borrowed component parts, which can be as- 
sembled by anyone in a few seconds, when 
the conditions present themselves. This is 
quite simple and well worth consideration. 


Gro. W. Hatt. 


Pigeon manure 
For Chrysanthemums, border plants, and 


vegetables, especially Onions, I have found 


this manure most valuable. I recently saw 
a grand crop of Tomatoes grown in large 
flower-pots. It was the heaviest crop I have 
seen, and the grower told me that chicken 
manure was responsible, mainly. The 
manure from chickens is drier than that from 
grown poultry, and I prefer it, but would 
prefer pigeon manure to either. 

I supplement ‘‘W, McG.’s”’ warning as 


‘manure is to store in bags or boxes in a 


a 
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The Loder Rhododendron Cup.—To Mr, 
E. H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H., of the At 
Arboretum, in recognition of his 
introducing and describing Rhodode 
and Azaleas. ar 

The George Moore Medal.—To~ 
Armstrong and Brown for Cypr 
Chardmoore var. Mrs. Cowburn. — 
- The Sander Medal.—To Baron Bi 
Schréder for Miltonia Wm. Pitt, Dell ] 
Variety. ie 

These cups and medals will be presente 
the annual general meeting of the Society 
Tuesday, February 14th, at 3 p.m. : 


to the advisability of using it cautiou 
it would burn the roots of plants if ap 
in excess. The proper way to use 


shed for several months, and always in smal 
quantities to avoid excessive heating. Whe 
quite dry and hard I pound the manure to a 
fine a powder as I can, and find it to be more 
efficacious in this form, easier to apply anc 
mix with soil. ; G. re | 

Hants. ae 


Hosts of the Mistletoe 


The writer of the interesting article on the 
Mistletoe, in your issue of December 24th, 
1927, seems doubtful as to the authenticity 
of records of Mistletoe on Oak trees. It is 
certainly rare on this host, and no doubt ij 
has always been so, but quite a number 
Mistletoe Oaks exist in various parts of th 
country. I have seen a fine bunch high uj 
on an Oak in Wyre Forest, near Bewdley, 
and there is another well-known speci 
in the Eastnor Castle drive, not far from the 
British Camp on the Malvern Hills. I shoule 
say it is of much rarer occurrence on = 
than on Oak, but there is a Mistletoe Elm in 
Bath well known to local botanists. I have 
only once seen Mistletoe growing on Hazel, 
a very unusual host, but there was an ex 
ample of this near Madresfield, in Worcester. 
shire. A small plant grew on a Dog Rose in 
a wood near West Malvern, but it did noi 
survive for more than a few years. Mistletoc 
does mot occur wild in the extreme west 0! 
Somerset, although suitable host trees 
abound, and it thrives in a few gardens where 
the seeds have been sown, not only on Apple, 
but even on Cydonia japonica. Does Misile. 
toe grow on coniferous trees anywhere — 
Britain? I have seen a wood of Scots Pine 
in Languedoc full of it, and there are man 
records of its occurrence on Pines in Switzer. 
land. Strange to say, the Pear tree appears 
to be quite unsuited to the requirements ol 
Mistletoe, despite its kinship with the Ap 


N. G. Hae 
West Porlock, Somerset. 


Re article, p. 798, about 35 years agos 
strong plant of Mistletoe was growing on 
Oak close by the drive which enters Eastno: 
Park, Herefordshire, from the road just 
low the “ British Camp” on the Mal 
Hills. My attention was called to it by 
late A. H. Stable, who was then headmas 
of the ‘‘ Wells House’. School, Mal 
Wells. The tree stood about 1 mile f 
the entrance of the drive. - R. H. Futter. 

North Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


Are Antirrhinums annuals? 
Certainly not, but there seems to be a dou 
whether they should be allowed or not 
shows. When shown as annuals I would d 
qualify them, but the- expression — of 1 


Bae vas 
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Specimen Chrysanthemum W. Turner with 70 blooms in a 10-inch pot 


ypinion carries us no further forward, so I 
nake the following suggestion as a way out 
(© worried committeemen:—Confine the 
rlass for annuals to those annuals for which a 
‘lass has not been provided separately. Most 
Societies have classes for Asters, Sweet Peas, 
Antirrhinums, and Pentstemons. Now there 
are plenty of good annuals to provide, say, 
six vases without having any of above-men- 
‘ioned, and this would give greater variety at 
shows. AuA; 
Scotland. 


Specimen Chrysanthemums 


AM sending photographs of two plants of 
Chrysanthemums shown by Mr. H. 
Austin, of The Midway Nursery, here. 
They were in a class for three specimen 
plants and gained first prize. The other 
plant of the three was a specimen of the 
variety George Monro, equally good, but 
being such a dark variety, did not come out 
well in the photograph. The white one 
sent, W, Turner, had 70 blooms, and the 
H. Tysoe 73 blooms; many of the blooms on 
either of them fit for the cut bloom classes. 
They were grown in 10-inch pots and were 
4 feet in diameter. R. C. WILLIAMS. 
Aberystwyth, 


What is a single Chrysanthemum? 


It is always a pleasure to read anything 
from the pen of Mr. D. B. Crane about 
gardening, and especially in reference to 
Chrysanthemums, with which he has had 
a long experience; and I am obliged to 
him for the detailed explanation he has given 
On page 766 concerning the vexed question 
as to what is a single Chrysanthemum. I 
also beg to thank B. Nash for his remarks 
on page 780. 

Tt would appear from what Mr. Crane tells 
us that the singles have been sub-divided 
ato three distinct groups by the National 
Chrysanthemum Society: (a) varieties hav- 
ing one or two rows of ray florets; (b) varie- 
ties with three to five rows of ray florets; 


(c) large flowered, with a diameter of three 
inches and upwards. I submit that all this 
is very confusing to an exhibitor—particu- 
larly one fresh in the field—who on reading 
a schedule finds that prizes are offered for 
blooms of single varieties, without any quali- 
fication. Not infrequently he finds himself 
up against an exhibitor who has selected for 
his blooms those possessing a number of 


3 


florets, such, for instance, as White Model 
Criterion, and Amazement, 

What is the general understanding as to 
what constitutes a single blossom? Is it 
not a flower having one row of petals? If 
so, how then, by any manner of reasoning, 
can one describe a bloom of a Chrysanthe- 
mum having five, or even more, rows of 
petals a single blossom? If such are to be 
regarded singles, then what really is a semi- 
double flower? It would almost appear, 
from the considered opinion of the Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
that so long as a bloom shows a clearly de- 
fined centre or zone, it matters little how 
many rows of florets it may have, it still 
passes as a single! According to Mr. Geo. 
Garner in the issue for November 26th, 
there may be another new section expected 
soon. The quicker it comes, for exhibitors 
at all events, the better, so long as it clearly 
defines what may and what may not be ex- 
hibited as singles. At the present time 
judges confronted with a schedule of classes 
for singles are left pretty much to their own 
resources, but I notice that preference is 
shown for those varieties having numerous 
rows of florets, and the single-row sorts— 


? 


‘mainly older—are not taken much account 


of. I grow both, because there is beauty 
in each, but when it comes to exhibiting 
them, the trouble begins. It is a question 
which is exercising the minds of a number 
of growers for show, and surely it calls for 
a remedy. 


Are we not getting into the same groove 
with single varieties as we have done with 
Japanese, looking for abnormal size in a 
flower and shutting our eyes to the charm 
of smaller sorts, whose chief beauty lies in 
their dainty medium sprays? I am much 
afraid we are, yet it would be a pity to neglect 
the smaller flowering varieties, which have 
more the character of what a single blossom 
is supposed to be. 

The formation of two or more distinct 
classes among varieties that show a centre 
or zone is a problem which ought to be 


Specimen plant of Chrysanthemum H. Tysoe with 73 blooms 
The plant is about 4 feet across 


4 
tackled and satisfactorily disposed of by the 
Committee of the National Society. To 


leave it much longer will only add to the 
confusion which now exists. | MIDLANDER. 


Puschkinia scilloides 
LTHOUGH my gardening interests now 


are abroad, entirely semi-tropical, I still 
4 read of hardy plants with interest, and 
especially of those suited to rock gardens, 
which form of gardening was what I liked 
best when I lived in England, and I have 
wondered much that one hardly ever hears 
mentioned, among small bulbs for rock gar- 
dens, that delicious little Puschkinia  scil- 
loides, which gave me almost more pleasure 
than any other spring-flowering bulb. It is 
so wonderfully dainty and so like Dresden 
China that the best Scillas look coarse beside 
it. Perhaps you would remind your readers 
Of it: Murigt JEX-BLAKE. 

Kyuna, Natrobi, Kenya Colony. 


Daisy Dresden China 


In ‘* Duplex’s.”’ ‘‘ Anti-tirade ’? notes in 
last week’s issue Dresden China Daisy is 
mentioned as difficult. I have grown this 
charming little Daisy for the last 20 years. 
I find that all it requires in the way of culti- 
vation is to be pulled to pieces and re-planted 
annually. The best time to do this is im- 
mediately after the flowering period is over. 
The plant dislikes drought, and for this 
reason appears to do best in partial shade. 
In any prolonged spell of dry weather occa- 
sional soakings of water may be mecessary 
to carry it through. 

If this Daisy is left to itself and not divided 
up it generally dies off in its:second or third 
year. J have never known it set seed. 

Wells, Somerset. Ly. BicG-WITHER. 


Verbascum Olympicum 


I entirely agree with your correspondent, 
“S. G.,’? and I wondered at its omission 
from Mr. Bakewell Smith’s list.. This 
Verbascum is stately in appearance, and re- 
mains for a long time in flower. Whether it 
is best treated as a biennial J cannot say, but 
I have plants growing in the same spots for 
over five years, and they still appear’ in vigor- 
ous growth, and I think I may use the term 
magnificent in appearance. With me they do 
best in a rainy season. CHARLES E. SHEA. 

The Elms, Foot’s Cray, Kent. 


An effective Golden Rod 


May I thank a kind correspondent, Mr. 
A. H. Pratt, of South Glastonbury, Con- 
necticut, U.S:A., for the name of the Golden 
Rod described by me in a note in one of the 
November numbers? Mr. Pratt tells me it 
is Solidago speciosa, and adds :—‘‘ This is 
common, more or less, here in Connecticut, 
and is, I think, the most beautiful of the 
American Golden Rods. When growing 
with Liatris scariosa, as one finds it-ocea- 
sionally, the effect is striking.”’ 

G. JEKYLL. 


Apple Gravenstein 


In reply to an inquiry by E. Burrell in issue 
December 3rd re the above Apple, I have had 
a similar experience with regard to its shy- 
ness as a cropper. | have one very old: stan- 
dard tree which has borne but one bumper 
crop in the last seven years, but so highly do 
I esteem this variety that I have put down 
several young trees in both bush and espalier 
shape. These have grown well, but so far 
have produced little fruit. I-fear it is a shy 
bearer and, blooming early, is very liable to 
be damaged by a late frost such as we experi- 
enced in this district (Norfolk) at the very 
end of April. Personally, I rate this Apple 
far above such mid-season varieties as James 
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Puschkinia scilloides compacta 
A delicious spring flower for the rock garden 


Grieve and Worcester, and were I restricted 

to three varieties of eating Apples for suc- 

cession, judged solely by their flavour, my 

choice would fall on Irish Peach, Graven- 

stein, and Ribston. J. KENNINGTON. 
Norwich. 


Bee flowers 


In your issue of December 3rd, p. 762, you 
gave a list of bee flowers in which you speci- 
ally spoke of the value of Crocuses. Will 
you kindly tell me whether all—the species 
and the yellow and other.garden forms—are 
equally valuable? If not, which are the best 
for the bees? I may mention that I found 
the bees attentive to Heleniums this autumn, 
especially the bronze Riverton: Gem. 

Ws Re Ji 

[All .the species of — spring-flowering 
Crocuses are useful to bees. Their value de- 
pends upon the weather at the time. of 
flowering, as the honey bee is very suscepti- 
ble to cold, and only forages on warm, sunny 
days in early spring.—Eb. ] 


Autumn manuting of fruit trees 


It seems a fairly general practice to manure 
fruit trees with farmyard manure in autumn, 
either by. forking it in round the tree or, as 
is more generally done, spreading it on the 
surface. This is a practice which ought to 
be stopped, as it is not giving the trees a fair 
change. When the manure is applied the 
trees are going into their dormant period, 
and if there happéns to be a mild autumn a 
certain amount of the food is absorbed by the 
tree and encourages growth, thus keeping the 
shoots soft and preventing the proper ripen- 
ing of the wood, and the fruit crop is greatly 
diminished when the wood is unripe. ‘If the 
wood is well ripened when the manure is 
applied there will be none of it required: until 
spring, and by that time most of it will be 
washed through the soil by the heavy winter 
rains out of reach of the roots which absorb 
the food and thus the trees are getting prac- 
tically no feeding at all. The manure on the 
surface keeps the soil wet and cold, and air 
cannot pass freely into the soil as it ought to. 


‘the tree seven months to ‘use the mé 


-in the gardens at Blithfield, Rugeley, Sta 


ae 
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When farmyard manure is to be appliec 
should be done in early spring, which gi 


before it goes into the dormant state aga 
GavIN Brown. 
Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. — 


Hardy fruit trees 


Complete the pruning and ‘retrainin 
wall trees. If it be considered: necessary 1 
spray them the present is a very suitable t 
for the operation, which should be done 
fore the trees are retrained. 


Our Calendar Writers 


OLLOWING our usual custom 
[" change our calendar writers in the N 
# Year. The two able gardeners to whor 
readers will turn with confidence this y 
for guidance and reliable advice are Mr. 
Turner and Mr. W. McGuffog. 


MR. H. TURNER 


Mr. H. Turner, though still a young mar 
has been fortunate in gaining experience 
some of the most famous gardens — 
England. He started in the gardens 
Garnons, Herefordshire, the seat of Sir Joh 
Cotterell, Bt., and after three years serve 
successively under the late Mr. Bannerm 


Elvaston Castle Gardens, under the late M: 
J. H. Goodacre, V.M.H., the noted gro 
of Grapes; Penrhyn Castle Gardens, Bangor, 
N. Wales, under the late Mr. Speed, V.M.H. 
then for nearly five years under Mr, 
Mackellar, V.M.H., late head gardener to 
His Majesty at Windsor Castle. For a simi 
lar period he was general foreman under the 
late Mr. Fyfe at Lockinge Park, Wantage, 
who, we consider, was one of the best all- 
round men of his day. Mr. Turner has had 
experience as head gardener at Serlby Hail, 
Yorks, Danesbury Gardens, Herts, and for 
the last seven years with their Graces the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland in the 
beautiful gardens at Albury Park, Guildford, 
where great improvements and most interest- 
ing alterations have been, and are still being, 
carried out under Mr. Turner’s able super- 
vision. : my 


MR. W. McGUFFOG an 


For a considerable number of years Mr. 
W. McGuffog has been a regular con= 
tributor to these pages, and, to use his 
own expression, he ‘‘ feels that he belongs to. 
it.”” He was gardener to the late Countes 
of Selkirk at Balmae, Kirkcudbright, for 26 
years, being appointed at a younger age than 
is, aS a rule, customary. Previously he had 
been employed in several well-known Scot 
tish gardens and under equally well-known 
gardeners, Among these were the late Mr. 
J. M. Stewart (Mollance), who was a re 
nowned fruit-grower and who exhibited’ so 
successfully at -Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other prominent Scottish shows; Mr. James 
Blacklock (Southwick), the younger of twe 
well-known brothers, both famous gardeners; 
Mr. John Macmillan (Hailes House, Mi¢ 
lothian, and, afterwards, Castlecraig, in 
Peeblesshire), whose knowledge of herbaceous 
plants was almost unique; and Mr, : 
McKinna_ (Norton, Midlothian), a_ well- 
known exhibitor of plants at Edinburgh 
shows. On the death of Lady Selkirk, and 
owing to the customary changes on such an 
occasion, he went to The Barony Gardens 
Dumfries (Major C. E. Galbraith), but af 
two years returned to Kirkcudbrightshire 
1923 on being appointed gardener to M: 
Keswick, of Mabie. Mr. McGuffog is w 
known as a judge at flower shows on bo 
sides of the border. 


‘and Midland 


Foreword 
Gardems and 
localities vary so 


considerably that 
readers are re- 
minded that these 
notes do not bind 
anyone to rule-of- 
thumb procedure 
touching any sub- 
ject dealt with. An 
operation may vary 
a week or ten days 
in different | dis- 
tricts. 


Plans and seed 


orders 

i h.é = successes 
le and failures of the 
“past season are still fresh in our minds, and 
arrangements should be thought out accord- 
ingly. If the planting of the crops in the 
kitchen garden has not yet received attention 
“no time should be lost in seeing to this, and 
the seed order taken in hand. -Unsatisfac- 
tory varieties will have been noted during the 
period of growth, and will make room for 
‘those of proved merit and for the testing of a 
few novelties. The latter remarks may ap- 
ply equally well to the seeds required in the 
flower garden. 


Manuring and digging 

The recent unsettled weather has.not been 
favourable, particularly on some soils, for the 
‘pushing on of these important operations, so 
the utmost use to this end must be made 
of all fine spells. Tdke advantage of frosty 
weather by carting and wheeling manure on 
‘to the ground. To avoid undue delay with 
digging during long spells of severe frost it 
is a good plan’ to cover a good-sized plot of 
ground with a fairly thick layer of rough 
grass and leaves, or even Bracken if easily 
obtained. The sites for deep-rooting sub- 
jects should, be trenched or double dug if 


i MR. H. TURNER 


possible; for the rest of the crops plain - 


digging will suffice. Whilst touching upon 
this matter it is best to have all soils deeply 
tilled, but time and labour have such an im- 
portant bearing on this work in many pre- 
-sent-day gardens that probably only a small 
portion can be deeply trenched each year. 


Protection . 

_ Where it is necessary protection should be 
given to some of the less hardy shrubs and 
plants either by the use of Yew boughs, 
Bracken, or other suitable material. 
Amongst newly-planted Roses Bracken will 
be found very suitable as this can be worked 
in amongst the branches. An excellent pro- 
tection for a young hedge may be made by 
interlacing Yew boughs through some 
hurdles. Weare using this at Albury to pro- 
tect two young hedges of one of the less 
hardy Pittosporums, 

Cleaning houses 

~ The necessary cleaning of plant and fruit 
structures may be helped along, where the 
staff is limited, by making use of some of the 
outside men on wet days. 
Tomatoes 

__ If no autumn sowing was made one should 
_ be made early, as it is essential for this sub- 
ject to have a lengthy period to come to 
aturity. Undue forcing is not advisable. 
Choose an early free-setting variety, sowing 
the seed in fairly light soil in well-drained 
eceptacles. A temperature of 60 degs. is 
litable for germination and early growth, 
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and see that the young seedlings are kept 
well up to the glass. 


Ventilating 

This is a matter for careful attention at 
all times, but particularly just now, especi- 
ally in plant-houses, where violent fluctua- 
tions in temperature soon leave their: ill- 
effects on the plants. During very cold 
weather it is much better to keep a some- 
what lower temperature, generally than to 
have the pipes excessively hot. Especially 
does this apply to Carnation-houses, and 
where Cinerarias, Primulas, Azaleas, etc., 
are growing and coming on for the flowering 
house. . 


Flowering house 
Great care must be exercised in giving 


water to plants in this house, and, if possi- 
ble, this work should be carried out in the 


morning so that no superfluous moisture is 


hanging about towards evening, for with a 
fairly dry atmosphere a considerably lower 
tempefature can be safely maintained. The 
keeping up of a constant supply of flowers 
in this house calls for the regular introduc- 
tion of what plants are available, such as 
Cinerarias, Lilacs, Azaleas, and bulbs. 


Early Peaches and Nectarines 
Somewhat similar remarks as in the fore- 
going paragraph apply to these trees, whether 
srown in pots for early work or in the 
borders, never forgétting that hard forcing 
in the early stages of growth is harmful in 
the extreme, and in the end retards rather 
than otherwise by-its weakening effect upon 
the trees. H. Turner. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Bulbs 

Batches of bulbs, 
which now force 
more readily, may 
be introduced into 
heat in sufficient 
quantities to en- 
sure a constant 
supply. The “ pre- 
pared’? Hyacinths 


can, easily be had 
in bloom from the 


middle of Decem- 
ber onward, and 
these, with the 


earlier .Tulips and 
Narcissi, can be re- 
lied upon for use 
during the New 


Mr. W. McGurroGe 


Year season. 


Lilium auratum 

As soon as the imported bulbs of -L. 
auratum come to hand they ought to be 
potted up, and, if it be available, a little 
admixture of peat in the compost is setvice- 
able. The pots, in the first instance, should 
be but half-filled—when the collar roots show, 
top-dressing can be attended to, The pots, 
meantime, may be placed in cold frames, 
which, however, must be well matted up 
during frosty weather. 


Hydrangeas 

These appear to be increasingly popular, 
and if a batch of strong plants be placed in 
moderate heat a good display may be ex- 
pected round about Easter, or earlier if the 
heat is increased. Without expressing any 
opinion as to the desirability, or otherwise, 
of changing naturally pink trusses into the 


-quite dormant. 


are most useful and: 


more preferred blue, it may be said that the 
latter colour can be obtained by watering the 
plants at frequent intervals with a solution 
of common alum. 


Fruit houses 


The ordinary winter routine of cleansing 
the houses and of pruning and re-training 
Vines, Peach trees, and Fig trees must not 
be delayed too long. After the New Year a 
very short time elapses until the buds begin 
to push, and these are then more easily 
rubbed off or injured than they are when 
Should vinery borders need 
a little reinforcement the work ought to be 
carried out without delay. It- ought to be 
remembered, too, that Peach trees are never 
absolutely at rest, and it may be necessary to 
water the borders even at this dull period. 
The not uncommon trouble of bud-dropping 
in the case of Peaches and of Nectarines may, 
in most instances, be directly traced to dry- 
ness at the roots during the winter months. 


Fruit trees in pots 


Before friit trees in pots are housed and 
put to work they must be thoroughly 
cleaned. Needful in all cases, this pre- 
caution is specially desirable among Peach 
trees and Plum trees in pots. A_ strong 
solution of that unfailing old specific, 
Gishurst Compound, will be found satisfac- 
tory. If top-dressing be considered desirable, 
good, rather holding loam which has been 
stacked for a season, with a moderate allow- 
ance of any good chemical fertiliser, will 
serve the purpose. See that lime in some 
form is available for the roots. 


Hardy plant borders 


Many prefer to wait until the bulbs are 
above ground before giving the hardy plant. 
borders their customary fork-over.- Yet 
where such bulbs are distinctly labelled 
there “is, I think, no valid reason why 
the borders may not be attended to at 
any convenient time. Of course, if it be 
intended to move or to divide any estab- 
lished clumps of herbaceous subjects it is 
better to delay such work until March; in- 
deed, in some seasons the work may safely 
be done at even a later date. 


Spring-flowering plants 

After frosty weather it is advisable to look 
round beds or borders of Wallflowers, Sweet 
Williams, Polyanthi, and the like, in order 
that plants which may have been slackened 
by the action of frost may be firmed up; 
neglect of this precaution leads, at times, to 
disappointment. : 


Rose garden 


Here; too, after frosts or after high winds 
a little firming up may be needed. -Qpinions 
differ as to the desirability of shortening long 
shoots,. and more especially in the case of 
Hybrid. Tea varieties, but after having -fol- 
lowed this practice for a considerable number 
of years it appears to me to be decidedly bene- 
ficial in so far as it prevents the bushes from 
swaying about, and, thereby, loosening the 
roots. 


Kitchen garden 

During suitable weather the digging and 
trenching should be speeded up as rapidly as 
is consistent with thorough workmanship. 
‘* Scamped ”’ digging is never satisfactory: 
A supply of Celery, Leeks, Parsnips, and 
Turnips ought always to be under cover in 
the event of severe frosts or of snowfalls. 
These things will keep in good condition for 
quite a long time in a cool but frost-proof 
shed. W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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Lupins: Fine Plants and Plenty of Them 


Of all the plants which adorn our gardens there are none which do so more 
generously and none more cheaply than Lupins 


EFORE Lupins are planted or sown the 

derivation of the word Lupin should be 

borne in mind, viz., Lupus, a wolf, be- 
cause if not carefully watched they will 
devastate a garden as a wolf devastates a 
sheep fold. Lupins have been known. to 
mankind for some 2,000 years, as a folk tale 
connected with the flight into Egypt is 
told in Miss R. H. Busk’s ‘‘ Folklore of 
Rome’’ as. follows:—‘‘ One day the 
Madonna was carrying the Bambino through 


a Lupin field, and immediately.the Lupins all - 


withered away and fell flat and dry upon the 
ground so that she could see that no one was 
hidden there. When she saw that no one 
was there-she sent a benediction over the 
Lupin field and the Lupins all stood up 
straight again fair and flourishing, and with 
tenfold greater produce than they had at 
first.” 

The Lupin above referred to is most pro- 
bably Lupinus pilosus, which is very plenti- 
ful in Palestine. Some 15 years since I 
drove from Tiberias to Haifa at the end of 
March, when’ I saw the land a sheet of a rich 
blue Lupin, which, on consulting Dr. Post’s 
book on the ‘‘ Flowers of Palestine,’ I 
identified:as Lupinus pilosus. The next time 
I came across this Lupin was at Wisley some 
15 months since, when in the company of our 
distinguished friend of ‘‘ Sit down and 
travel ’’ fame, I espied in a small pot a Lupin 


with a rich blue flower which we agreed. was 
L. pilosus. He told me where I could pro- 
cure seed of L. hirsutus, which he believed to 
be identical with L. pilosus. 
and found our friend was right. Possibly 
some of your readers who are mot familiar 
with L. pilosus may wish to grow it, so to 
save disappointment I think it right to say 
that the colour is richer than any other 
Lupin I know of. The spikes are very much 
smaller than’L. polyphyllus and the flowers 
are few, but the foliage is really pretty. 

The Lupins which are most frequently seen 
in our gardens are L. polyphyllus and L. 
arboreus. Both are very easy to grow, either 
by being sown where they are to grow or by 


I grew the two . 


being sown in a frame and _ transplanted. 
They do especially well in my garden, which 
is some 500 feet above sea-level, open and 
stony loam. Few of the second-named (L. 
arboreus) are wanted in a border, and. then 
only in the back row, as the circumference 
of a single plant the second year after germi- 
nation of a seed may reach 15 feet, to the 
destruction (wolf-like) of several of its neigh- 


bours. 
among them, but they do not approach in 
colour those of L. polyphyllus, for many of 
the best of which mankind ought to be grate- 


There are many pretty varieties 


ful to Mr. Downer. His introduction of 
Delight and others added glory to our. gar- 
dens. Nevertheless, one can have too much 
of a good thing, as I find both L. arboreus 
and L. polyphyllus seed themselves very 
generously, with the result that I have to hoe 
them up by hundreds as soon as they appear 
above ground, leaving only a plant or so here 
and there about 3 feet apart for L. poly- 
phyllus and twice that distance for L. 
arboreus, according to what their neighbours 
may be. -They require little attention and no 
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manure, but it is as well to try and get gro 
of Lupins to harmonise with their surro 
ings. After both L. arboreus and L, 
phyllus have flowered a second year I he 
them rooted up, and it is no easy operat! 
with the first-named, which proves — 
correctness of its naming, as its roots, 
me, are like the roots of a tree. 
some hundreds of Lupins, : 
flower—lasting weeks—no plants or shri 


command more admiration. Growing Lupir 
indiscriminately, as I do, one cannot keep, the — 
varieties true, but it is a small drawback, 
as one seldom sees a jarring colour aa 

aes 


Lupins Downer’s Delight &t Drayton 
Manor,-Chichester - 


them to the detriment of their neighbours, 
What I aim at is fine plants. and-plenty of 
them. i <n 

— x 


Newbury. a 


Saxifraga Macnabiana = 


There is endless confusion in the nomen- 
clature of the Saxifrages, and I question 
much if anyone having a large collection of 
these exquisite flowers would hazard the 
statement that every plant in his collection 
was correctly named. Eminent botanists 
who have attempted to unravel the intricate 
question of nomenclature have confessed 
themselves baffled even with the accepted” 
species, while hybrids and varieties abound in 
a most confusing manner. “Hybrids and 
varieties present themselves galore, and it is” 
most difficult to secure the desired one from 
nurseries. This is frequently the case with 
S. Macnabiana, undoubtedly a hybrid, raised 
originally at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, by Mr. M’Nab, the “then ~ 
Curator.. Sometimes plants are sold by this” 
name which have not the charming red spots — 
which are such a prominent feature of the — 
true plant. It is a charming plant indeed, 
about a foot high, with pretty leaves and 
plumes of flowers with a snowy white ground 
delightfully marked by red spots. Some as- 
sert that S. Macnabiana should not be 
spotted, but I knew the plant when in the — 
possession of Mr. M’Nab’s successor in office 
and it was heavily spotted. S. ARNOTT. 


Mr. W.A. Bilney, 
J.P., V.M.H., in his 
garden with 
George Yeld, M.A., 
V.M.H. In the fore- 
ground are Lupins, 
Oriental Poppy 
Perry’s White, and 
Iris Perfection 


Lupins with Iris 
pallida odoratis- 


sima —a_ stately 
and handsome 
Iris with self 
lavender - blue 
flowers and glau- 
cous foliage 


Lupins and Irises 
always agree. The 
small tris in the 
foreground is the 
free flowering 
Mrs. H. Darwin, 
with snow” white 
flowers 


LUPINS AND IRISES IN MR. W. A. BILNEY’S GARDEN AT MONK’S VIEW, NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE 


From photographs taken on June 4th last year 


died - 
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The Wiosdlaid Garden 


N these days of enforced economy in the 

garden a woodland garden solves part of 

the problem of the expenses of labour and 
upkeep, for once the planting is done the 
greater portion should be permanent, and be- 
yond keeping the ground that is planted more 
or less clean and the grass paths trimmed 
there is not a great deal of work to be done 
as compared with lawns and flower borders, 
and so on. As to a site, my ideal would be 
an undulating piece of land, say, of-10 actes 
for preference, with a stream running 
through the centre fed by springs that do not 
fail in times of drought, but a place that does 
not get, at any rate, the late frosts. I would 
prefer plenty. of wellamatured Oaks, some 
Conifers, plenty of Silver Birches,.and Hazel. 
The soil should be—the impossible—an_ acre 
or two ideal for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and 
similar plants, an acre or two of good loam 
that will grow anything—a soil ideal for 
Primulas and Meconopsis, moist in dry sea- 
sons, but well drained in winter—a sandy soil, 
a bit of gravelly soil, and a bit of anything 


draining, or if by constant use gets too worn, 
it may be necessary to resort to gravel, but 
it is not nearly so pleasing as grass. 

Planting should be strictly limited to suit- 
able plants, and no attempt should be made to 
bring the flower border into the wood. Start- 
ing with Rhododendrons there is the question 
of whether you want to go in for a collection 
of species or for garden hybrids for colour 
effect, or for both. The Rhododendron 
season will be more interesting and last over 
a longer period by using both, and provided 
the site is more or Jess free from frost many 
early species and varieties can be planted. 
As this is not an article on Rhododendrons 
it is impossible,to go fully into the subject of 
what to plant. 

Azaleas should be grown in masses, especi- 
ally the richest-coloured varieties of A. mollis, 
A. mollis x sinensis, A..Ghent (single and 
double), and A. rustica fl.-pl. They should 
be planted where the rich colours can be seen 
from afar. On no account should the old 
Azalea pontica be omitted ; its delightful scent 


Primula pulverulenta Bartley Strain 


A. fine group in woodland 


else you can think of that is required for 


special plants; but as it is impossible to get 
all these in.a small area you must do the 
best you can on the existing soil, and except 
for a very heavy cheddar cheese sort of clay 
or a chalk soil the task is not so difficult. 
Shelter from winds in all directions is, in my 
opinion, very important. I see no benefit to 
any garden from rough winds, more especi- 
ally in dry seasons. with a hot sun beating 
down on plant life. - I can see nothing useful 
in wind except.to dry up the ground after 
heavy rains. Therefore get shelter and keep 
it 

Thinning the existing timber. should: be 
done with a view to leaving sufficient: to be 
able to call it a wood, sufficient to give shade 
where necessary, and where. the existing trees 
have natural beauty, of course, preserve them. 
Few trees are more beautiful and graceful 
than the Silver Birches, and they: in, them- 
selves are a sufficient picture. 

Paths should be of grass, they are natural. 
If mossy there is no objection. They should 
be more or less winding, following the 
natural.contours of the ground. If the 
natural soil should be such that a grass path 
is hard to keep in good order, or if it is too 
wet for grass, and cannot be remedied by 


. 
and the glorious autumn colour of its foliage 
male it well worth its place. A. arborescens 
is not seen very often, but its glorious scent 
is, in my opinion, worth having in one’s gar- 
den, and as it flowers late in. June there are 
practically no Azaleas in flower then. 

If sheltered the dwarf Japanese Azaleas 
should be grown. There are many varieties, 
some more tender than others. A. amoena 
is hardy and one of the oldest ; others I would 
choose are Hinemayo (soft pink), Beni-giri 
,and Hinodegiri (both bright — scarlets), 
Macrantha (late-flowering), Maxwelli (large 
single carmine flowers), and _— Fosteriana 
optima .and roseflora. A. Mikado, syn., I 
believe, with Daimyo, is like A. Kampferi in 
colour, but dwarfer. Both should be grown. 

By the way, these Japanese Azaleas are 
subject to disease on the foliage in the form 
of galls or blisters which swell.up to a large 
size, even working to the entire shoot,. and 
finally turning white, the spores ripen 
and spread the infection. Necessarily much 
damage is done by weakening the plant, and 
by picking off all diseased foliage or young 
shoots the plant is greatly checked. I have 
tried various sprays, but none have much, if 
any, effect. I certainly think hot, dry spells 
contribute to the success of the disease. If 
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any readers can suggest a remedy I shou 
glad to know it. on 
Japanese Maples shouldbe used in g 
tity, and these should have full shelter fr 
wind, especially in early spring when 
young growth is commencing, and aga 
the autumn when the foliage has turn 
its finest colour.» The best varieties are 
palmatum atropurpureum (good in  spri 
summer, and autumn), A. scolopendufo 
purpureum, A. septemlobum (green 
purple varieties), especially the vari 
Osaka-Suki, which, I think, is the finest ¢ 
all for autumn colour. The dwarf forms, 
dissectum (green, purple, and bronze), 
very shapely bushes and are very beautif 
autumn, with shades of yellow, orange, 
crimson. A. japonicum and A. j. lacinia 
are both worth growing. Pyrus malus 
sorts do well even if in slight shade, esp 
ally P. m. floribunda. ; : 
The Japanese Cherries, I find, want ple 
of sun, and can be used in the more o 
parts, as also the Crataegus family. So m: 
of the American forms are fine in thorn, berr 
and flower. Pernettyas, Andromedas, Enkian- 
thus, and Vacciniums are all useful to gr 
where the Rhododendrons and Azaleas thr 
Viburnums being, to a great extent, wo 
land plants will do well, especially such as 
V. Carlesii, of which one cannot have too 
much, V. fragrans, V. opulus and its ste 
form, V. plicatum, and its variety tomen 
tosum. In the drier parts in full.sun Cis 
Brooms, and Double Gorse can be pla 
and unless a Heath garden is already in exis 
ence elsewhere many large groups of the d 
ferent varieties should-be used, but they p 
fer a full, open aspect, and probably are most 
effective when planted as a Heath gar 
pure and simple. — - 73 Be 
Of bulbous subjects there are many t 
can be .used, especially - Daffodils, w 
should be planted in‘large colonies of a so 
and finishing the season with ,the doubl 
white, which should be planted in the dar 
est ground. Care should.be taken. not to cut 
the grass until. the ;foliage has died down. 
Bluebells are, of course, wanted, but my é@x- 
perience is that-unless they are there nat 
ally it-is difficult. to establish.them an 
them to thrive and increase. This, I #1 
applies equally to Primroses and.other 
plants. Crocus can be: planted under | 
trees, and the autumn Crocus. speciosus ¢ 
the Colchicums, especially C. speciosum 
album, with its huge pure white gobl 
Snowdrops may or may not do—probably n 
Hardy Cyclamen should be grown near the 
base of trees and allowed to establish there 
and increase by seeding themselves. Start 
ing with C. europeum and ending up — 
following spring with C. repandum, 
delightful little subjects will give a lot 
pleasure, especially the wintersflower 
forms, C. Coum and C. Atkinsi hybrid 
Tulips are never a success in grass. One 
season is about all they can manage. 
Anemone apennina and A. blanda and 
blue forms of Anemone nemorosa should b 
grown in quantity, and whenever th 
smaller bulbous plants are used care should 
be taken that they do not get. overgrown. © 
Liliums of all sorts should be grown, 
the requirements of each should be st 
before planting. Of herbaceous plants th 
are many that can be admitted to the wood 
land garden. If there is a stream much 
be made of a Primula garden. The lar, 
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species, such as Pp. japonica, pulvert- 
lenta, and the lovely Bartley Strain 
Lissadell hybrids, Beesiana Bulleyai 


helodoxa, sikkimensis, etc., should be gre 
in masses and allowed to seed thems 
every year. The chief points are suffi 
moisture in dry spells and sufficient drainage 
in winter to prevent stagnation. Many other 
suitable subjects could be used by the -water- 
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Me, but probably I shall be told I am not 
spposed to be writing about water gardens: 
‘Much can be made of sheltered positions 
| planting some of the rarer and more tender 
‘rubs, some of which like a full sun position 
'd others have no objection to a little shade. 
ecial attention should be given to autumn 
jour, both for foliage and fruit. For 
/iage I should place all the Japanese Maples 
sh in the list. Vaccinium corymbosum 
‘ens to a wonderful red and lasts well. V. 
‘ansylvanicum is _, also good. Photinia 
‘losa, related, I believe, to the Amelanchiers 
'd Aronias, all of which are remarkably 
ight. Oxydendron arboreum, once known 
Andromeda, is very good and lasts well, 
it it seems to be a scarce plant. Andro- 
eda mariana often holds its bright colour 
r weeks. z . 
Disanthus cercidifolius (very scarce just 
jw), Nyssa sylvatica, and Rhus cotinoides 
e three brilliant-coloured autumn foliage 
ants. Many Berberis are very effective, 
id more so in fruit. Cotoneasters, especi- 
ly C. serotina, appeal to me, but so often 
rds rob the fruit early in the season. 
‘The Crategus and Pyrus malus, such as 
leyi, are effective in fruit, Pyrus discolor 
r autumn foliage, and P. Vilmoriana for 
hite fruit changing to pink. 
‘Euonymus europzus and its forms coccinea 
ad alba and E. latifolius, with its large 
ipsules, are worth growing for berry and 
liage effect. 
Stranvesia Davidiana and S. undulata both 
ive a good show of fruit and often with 
liage, 
Rosa rugosa, R. Moyesii, R. pomifera, 
ad others are effective with their ‘‘ hips.”’ 
There is much that could be added to this 
st, but that means prolonging the catalogue 
names. One or two I will add. Fox- 
oves, and especially the white variety, should 
@ naturalised. If you grow the white it 
iust be to the exclusion of all others, else the 
‘rain will become mixed and eventually more 
urple than white; but when seen against a 
ark background a good lot of well-grown 
thite Foxgloves makes an effective group. 
‘ry some Meconopsis if conditions allow, 
nd if sufficiently genial to allow them to 


sproduce themselves naturally so much the . 


etter. I gather that a deep root-run, 3 feet 
9 allow the big root to get right down, and 
lenty of moisture with good drainage are 
ecessary. Some are perennial, but most 
re only biennials. If you can give them 
ongenial conditions they repay you with 
terest; but, alas, there are apparently not 
nany places where they can be said to really 
hrive. 

Scotland, I think, can give better condi- 
ions than the south of England. 

A word on planting. As the upkeep of the 
ants in a wocdland garden should be as 
Iw as possible, it is essential that all plants 
ie given a proper start in life. This applies 
0 any plant anywhere; but where there is 
jig existing timber, the young trees and 
hrubs should be given protection from rob- 
‘ing of moisture and nourishment by the 
oots of the larger trees. Thorough trench- 
ng—2 feet, more if you can—is neces- 
ary, and if single specimens are wanted be 
ure and dig the holes large enough to give 
he tree or shrub every chance. Nothing 
ooks worse than a poor specimen put in a 
iny hole, especially in heavy soil, its roots 
ip against solid walls, starved and stunted, 
i fitting monument to the inefficiency and 
tackness of the planter. 

Stake all standard trees securely after 
lanting, and all grass and weeds should be 
ept cleaned off, for nothing absorbs more 
Noisture than these, and prevents rain in a 
ity spell from getting to the roots. 
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Nursery Notes 


Messts. Oliver and Hunter, Moniaive 


FORMER visit to the nurseries of 
Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, Moniaive, led 

one to resolve to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to revisit them, and this happened the 
other day, when a most interesting time was 
spent, and many new plants were seen, as 
well as older ones, grown under hardy con- 
ditions. Since my former visit a moraine bed 
has been constructed, and it was of much 
value as showing how well some plants hith- 
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aive was not mediocre, but was neat 
and tufted, while the flowers were lilac, and 
not white, as said by Farrer. Of course, the 
moraine conditions have a tendency to dwarf 
and render more compact such flowers. 
Primula Wardii, usually a - moisture-lover, 
was excellent under cultivation more likely to 
suit P. glutinosa, which was in the same 
moraine, and equally thriving ; Lithospermum 
graminifolium, Dianthus Knappii, not an 
easy plant to keep, also well represented, 
with D. Roysii. A new hybrid of some 
merit, with larger flowers than those of one 
of its parents, the favourite D. neglectus, 


Viburnum tomentosum Mariesii in woodland 


This lovely spring-flowering shrub has beautifully tinted foliage in autumn 
This form was collected wild in China 


erto untried under moraine conditions would 
thrive. Several of the Meconopsis were ap- 
parently appreciating the conditions.. Among 
them were M. simplicifolia, M. quintupli- 
tiervia, M. Baileyi, M. rigidiscula, and M. 
Prattii. Several Gentians looked quite at 
home there also. 

I observed G. Farreri, G. sino-ornata, G. 
baikalense, G. Purdomi, and some others. 
Linum salsoloides nanum was. evidently ap- 
preciating the scree conditions, and Moltkia 
petraea was very happy-looking. A new and 
attractive plant to me was named Stellaria 
radicans. Farrer includes this among some 
Stitchworts he names, but does. not recom- 
mend much; certainly the plant at Moni- 


was in bloom. Campanulas were numerous, 
and were represented by such as C. Bellardii 
Miranda, Miss Willmott, and others.  C. 
petrzea looked healthy, but has proved a shy 
bloomer at Moniaive, as it did with the writer 
under moraine conditions. Several desirable 
Saxifrages were flourishing, such as S. val- 
densis, true; the hybrid of S. primuloides and 
Aizoides var. S. x primulaiz; and good Kab- 
schias of repute. I was interested to see the 
way in which Dracocephalum bullatum was 
flourishing, as was D. Isabella, and the true 
Delphinium tatsienense, not so common as 


familiarity with the name would suggest, as 


the true plant is rare. Choice Hypericums (in 
much variety), numerous Geraniums (includs 
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ing G. Farreri), small alpine Poppies, and 
numerous other gems were flourishing. Par- 
tial shade was provided for those requiring 
it, such as Omphalodes Luciliz, by their being 
planted where they had the benefit of the 
shadow of small choice shrubs. Numerous 
other plants were noted, but space prevents 
detail. 

In other parts of the nursery a wonderful 
collection ot hardy Primulas, both in variety 
and in numbers, would have'taken a day to 
examine, especially under the tutelage of 
Mr. Adamson, one of the partners, who is de- 
voted to the genus. The stock of P. Florin- 
dz, for which the firm received an F.C.C. 
last year, is truly immense, and the older 
plants in bloom, with their great heads of 
drooping yellow flowers—sometimes as many 
as 16 spikes on each, and frequently 12—de- 
lighted one. The stock of other Primulas 
is a vast one, and among the plants were 
P. microdonta and the variety alpicola (for 
which in 1927 the firm obtained an Award 
of Merit at Chelsea), P. Waltoni, P. flexi- 
lipes, P. prionotes (one of the darkest of 
Primulas), P. pudibunda, P. anisodora, P. 
burmanica, P. chrysopa, P. chionantha, the 
giant form of P. littoniana, P. limnoica, and 
a host of other Tibetan and Chinese species 
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are grown; while the European Primulas are 
also largely represented, together with many 
hybrids of repute, and others raised by the 
firm and not yet sent out, but which will 
probably figure at the Primula Conference 
next year. Meconopsis species and forms are 
splendidly grown in other parts, as well as 
in the moraine. A noteworthy thing was a 
large stock of the fine scarlet Mimulus 
Whitecroft Scarlet, which attracted a good 
deal of notice at Chelsea this year. ‘This, 


Mr. Adamson informed me, is an old plant 


which was in obscurity for years, but that 
there is a Kirkcudbrightshire garden where 
it is employed as an edging of about a foot 
wide. Its glowing scarlet was most brilliant 
on a dwart plant, only a very few inches 
high. It is impossible to. mention in detail 
the many Alpines of the best genera culti- 
vated by the firm, such as Androsaces, Cam- 
panulas, Saxifrages, and the many others 
which are beloved of the alpinist. Border 
plants are extensively grown, and comprise 
many genera, species, and varieties of popu- 
lar and uncommon plants, but this notice 
has already outrun my intended limits. The 
plants grown in this nursery, high among 
the Dumfriesshire hills, are remarkably 
healthy looking. VISITOR. 


Christmas Roses 


of winter, when, although there is a certain 

amount of flower beauty to be seen in con- 
servatory and stove house, the garden, bereft 
of the bronze and gold of the later Chrys- 
anthemums, is desolate and mournful, it is 
refreshing to come across a great clump of 
Christmas Roses, the dark green spreading 
leaves overtopped by dozens of large white 
flower-cups, which stand out conspicuously 
from the sombre surrounding of brown earth. 

The Winter Hellebore (H. niger) is far too 
little cultivated, but where a good variety is 
once grown with success, its future in that 
garden is assured, and year by year tne plants 
will increase in size, and the basketfuls of 
white blossoms brought in for the decoration 
of the house during the dead of winter will 
become more numerous. Christmas Roses 
like a deep, rich soil having a cool and moist 
bottom. I have known roots of large plants 
of H. n. altifolius descend to a depth of over 
3 feet, and although with care Christmas 
Roses will do well in a sunny border, their 
favourite situation seems to be one in which 
a certain amount of not too dense shade as 
well as shelter from boisterous and cold 
winds can be afforded them. If possible, 
beds or borders should be made to a depth of 
at least 2 feet 6 inches, and a heavy dressing 
of cow manure incorporated with the lower 
foot of the soil.. After flowering, the plants 
should be mulched with rotten manure and 
leaf-mould, and during hot weather large 
supplies of water alternately with weak 
liquid-manure and soot water should be 
-given. I have found that a slight sprinkling 
of guano once or twice during the period of 
growth has had a very beneficial effect, and 
the more vigorous the growth during the 
spring and summer, the more satisfactory 
will be the blooming in the winter. 

Though the aim of the foregoing hints is 
to render the culture of Christmas Roses as 
little liable to failure as possible, it must be 
confessed that in some gardens, with even 
the most studious attention to every detail 
calculated to ensure success, such is want- 
ing; whereas in others plants are often found 
in the best of health under the most un- 
favourable conditions,.so that even if the 
would-be cultivator is unable to -afford that 
depth and quality of soil and amount of at- 
tention which it is judged the plants should 
receive, he need not necessarily anticipate 


ie the dreary and dark days in the depth 


failure. The finest Christmas Roses that it 
has ever been my lot to see were growing in 
the corner of a neglected cottage garden, the 
situation being very damp and exposed to the 
north-east winds. The plants had received 


no attention for years, but flowers fully 5 _ 


inches across were borne in profusion on 
stems almost 2 feet high and the foliage was 
unusually abundant and healthy. 

Opinions differ as to the best time to plant, 
some growers advocating the month of 
I*ebruary as soon as the clumps have ceased 
blooming, and others September, by which 
time the summer growth will have_ been 
made. I have tried both seasons with equal 
success. One point in planting must, how- 
ever, be strongly insisted upon, namely, that 
large clumps should not be replanted in their 
original entirety, but should be divided into 
the many crowns of which such clumps con- 
sist. This can be easily effected by placing 


The most robust of the family— 
Helleborus niger altifolius 


Flowers white, sometimes suffused rosy pink 
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the clump as lifted in tepid water, and, when 
the soil is well softened, washing it from 
roots with a single-jet syringe or he 
When all is removed, the several erg 
should be carefully separated, using a shay 
knife to divide the roots where necessary 
The crowns should then be planted 18 inh. 
to 2 feet apart in a few handfuls of aoq9_ 
fibrous loam, and leaf-mould, or other (gh) 
and rich soil, care being taken thai > 
manure comes into contact with the rocis 
If large clumps are planted they usually 
dwindle away from the centre, the crowns 
and roots rotting, the whole plant often on 
tracting the disease and lapsing into an ume 
healthy state, even if it does mot die. 
Some grow the Christmas Rose in tu 
with great success, and I remember a fe 
years since seeing a collection thus gro 
that was a revelation of the results attai 
able by this form of cultivation. The 
used were ordinary paraffin casks cut in 
halves, and 1 should say, from recollection, 
that quite 200 blossoms were borne on eact 
plant. I was told at the time that the tu 
stood in a sheltered situation in the open f 
10 months out of the 12, being brought und 
glass as the first blooms appeared above 
soil. The plants under notice were in 
perfection of health, the foliage spread 
over the wooden rims of the tubs. That th 
had not suffered from inattention during their 
period of growth was proved by their con= 
dition at the time of my visit.” Though more 
care is naturally required where this form of 
culture is resorted to than when the pl 
are grown in the open, there is no rea: 
that it should not be tried as supplement 
to the latter system, as when well done i 
certainly most effective in its result. . aa 
When the outdoor method is relied upon 
for the production of cut flowers, some means 
of protecting the blooms from the action of 
rainstonms is advisable. The least cumber. 
some is the covering of each individual pl 
with a handlight having a removable top, t 
latter being tilted in fine weather and shi 
down during storms. Another plan is to 
place a garden-frame over the bed, which” 
answers the purpose almost equally well. 
have seen framed sheets of glass with iro 
legs placed above the plants, but these, for: 
ing no protection in a driving rain-squall, 
of but little value. A little shading is — 
amiss, as it tends to lengthen the footstalks 
and to impart a purer white to the blossoms. 
Of varieties, the earliest, and to my mind ~ 
the best, is a. AS 
H. N. aLtiFoLius, also known as H. my 
maximus, the most robust of the family, 
which commences to bloom in October, con+ 
tinuing until Christmas or later; indeed, one 
winter, after being frozen hard for over two” 
months, this Hellebore produced flowers up — 
till the middle of April, some buds that had 
been half open at the commencement of the 
frost, and had lain prone and ice-bound 
throughout the time, recovering and expand-— 
ing fully after the weather had changed. 
The flowers of this Christmas Rose are some-— 
times over 5 inches in diameter, and are borne 
on high red-spotted stems, some of the 
blooms being also tinged with red at the back 
of the petals. This variety was probably t 
first of the Hellebores to be introduced in 
the south-west of England, as it is to be 
found in that district more plentifully than 
any other kind in the cottage gardens. 


H. Juvernis, also known as St. Brigid’s 
Christmas Rose, is a very beautiful variety, 
bearing delicately cupped flowers of the 
purest white carried on pale green stems. 
This seems to be practically identical with 
that known as the Brockhurst variety, which 
is grown in quantity in the neighbourhood 
Manchester. It is only lately that Juvernis, 
which was discovered in Ireland, has come to 
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be known, but many years ago I found in an 
old garden on the banks of the Dart a speci- 
men, which had all the characteristics of this 
lovely Hellebore, growing amongst a number 
of plants of H. n; altifolius. 

Yue RIveRSTON VARIETY, which owes its 

name to the seat of Mr. Poé, in Tipperary, is 
seemingly a cross between H. n. altifolius 
and H. n. Juvernis, and is worthy of a place 
in every garden, being of an exceedingly free- 
flowering nature, as is 
_ Tue Batu variety of H. n, major, of which 
many thousands of plants are grown for the 
supply of the Christmas cut-flower trade, 
and which is a great advance on the common 
Christmas Rose, that is imported from 
Austria and i; often worthless as a garden 
plant, though in the Austrian Tyrol, on 
brushing away the snow from the path’s 
edge, one often sees forms that lack little in 
simple beauty of shape and purity. Of other 
varieties, H. n. Mme. Fourcade and H. n. 
ruber, also known as Apple-blossom,. are de- 
cided acquisitions. 
While on the subject of nomenclature, it 
may be inferred from the study of various 
catalogues that the synonyms of the winter 
Hellebores are not recognised as definitely 
fixed, there being, apparently, a certain 
amount of doubt as to which varieties the 
descriptive names apply, notably that of 
angustifolius, some nurserymen _ labelling 
Juvernis and - others scoticus with this 
equivalent. GeR- 
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_ The cutting down and general tidying up, 
together with the planting and re-grouping, 
if necessary, may be undertaken any time 
— October to March. Where not already 
‘taken in hand make use of all open weather. 
‘In re-planting overgrown clumps of strong- 
‘growing subjects select for preference the 
outside shoots as the centres of the clumps 
will invariably be found weak. 
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Notes on Laying Out a Garden of About an Acre 


ing and beautiful it should, as a rule, be 

divided into several parts, each having its 
own special character and both connected and 
divided by lawns. 

It is possible by the proper management of 
background planting to almost entirely 
eliminate the suburban character so apparent 
in so many smaller gardens. This charac- 
ter, which is often seen in country as well as 
in town gardens, is partly owing to the near- 
ness of houses, possibly rows of them, and 
even more to the garden boundaries which 
as often as not are of fences or wooden 
palings. 

Hedges make pleasing boundaries, having 
none of the definite hardness of fences and 
palings, and if in places there are fences that 
cannot be hidden by trees or shrubs they 
should be covered with climbing plants, 
Roses, Honeysuckle, Jasminum, and a num- 
ber of others which can often be left to grow 
freely rather than closely attached to the 
woodwork. But best of all, if space allows, 
is an irregular background of flowering and 
other trees. Hollies allowed to grow freely 
(it is surprising how much more beautiful 
nearly every plant is if allowed to grow in 
its natural manner), or Scotch Pines, or some 
of the closer-growing Cupressus, C. Fraserii, 
C. Allumni, or C. Lawsoniana, all being of 


i O make the small garden both interest- 


 elose habit will make a dense screen in little 


Space and without the definite formality of 
palings or even of a trimly cut hedge. The 
silver trunks and light feathery branches of 
Birches or the flowers and foliage of most of 
the flowering Apples, Plums, and Cherries 
are beautiful in conjunction with or against 
a background of Hollies or coniferous trees. 

A garden of approximately an acre in ex- 
tent can have, as well as an open space of 
lawn around the house, herbaceous borders, 
a Rose garden, a kitchen garden and fruit 


garden, and perhaps a small rock or pool 
garden. A flagged or paved terrace connect- 
ing the house and gardens is always service- 
able and attractive. This should be of 
rectangular rather than of crazy paving, and 
should be well laid, level, and with fairly 
close joints, in which Thymes and other low- 
growing plants may be grown, but it is 
primarily a dry walk and should not be over- 
planted. . 

There will generally be a forecourt, or in 
order to keep as much room for the gardens 
as possible the entrance front may be nearer 
to the road, a flagged walk being laid to 
connect the front door and entrance gate. 
The way: to the garage, if there is one, will 
probably serve also as the service entrance. 

On the accompanying plan flowering trees 
and shrubs effectively screen the house from 
the road, and a stone path leads directly from 
the gate to the front door. A loggia and pro- 
portionately wide flagged terrace enclosed by 
a dwarf wall and with flower borders below 
it lead to the principal lawn, which in turn 
continues by various ways into the other gar- 
dens. A summerhouse or garden shelter is 
built at the back of the garage, where it is 
within easy reach of the main terrace. A 
glade of flowering trees and shrubs from this 
shelter connects with the larger lawn and 
has for its termination the Rose garden and 
pergola. Such a glade could be made very 
attractive by planting it with flowering Crabs 
and Cherries, Lilacs and. Laburnums and 
Japanese Maples, Azaleas and Lilies, and the 
many other spring and early-flowering trees 
and shrubs. Japanese Maples should, if 
possible, be planted in some sheltered spot 
facing west, and Azaleas, which are worth 
growing for the tints of their spring and 
autumn foliage as well as for the brilliance 
of their flowers, should not be grown in soil 
containing lime or chalk. Unless already 
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present it is advisable to dig into the ‘soil a 
plentiful dressing of peat before planting 
Azaleas. 

Vistas should, where possible, carry the eye 
to the greatest distance. A semi-circular 
seat recessed into the hedge separating the 
kitchen garden from the lawn suitably tenmi- 
nates the vista from the house loggia, while 
the glade walk leads directly through the 
Rose garden and pergola to a dipping well 
and seat in the kitchen garden. 

In this way a kitchen and fruit garden can 
be as attractive as any part of the grounds. 
Clean gravel walks with trimly-kept Box 
edging, espalier fruit trees, and perhaps brick 
walls, can make a delightful effect. quite 
apart from the utility point of view. It 
might almost be said that its walks make a 
kitchen garden pleasant, and one at least of 
its principal ways should be carried through, 
and if space permits bordered with bulbs and 
flowers, which as well as adding colour can 
be used for cutting without «spoiling the 
borders in the pleasure grounds. 


With careful planning it is possible to give — 


a garden of the extent of the one ‘illustrated 
such diversity of interest as to make it a 
constant source of pleasure. 


VEGETABLES 


Celery 


N some districts the Celery crop has not 

been satisfactory, and during the present 

season we have received many queries as 
to the cause of the trouble. From specimens 
which have been sent in from time to time, 
we find that at least three causes are opera- 
tive. These three causes are distinct, and 
in no case have we found that any two 
worked together. Season has undoubtedly 
played its part in contributing to the failure 
of the Celery crop in most of the cases we 
have been able to examine, but at the same 
time indications are not lacking that cultiva- 
tion has not always been blameless. 

Several specimens have been received, and 
when examined the outer leaf stalks have 
been rusty in appearance, and if broken open 
many rusty-looking tunnels could be found. 
Some of these specimens were in a badly 
rotted condition. When we have found this 
set of conditions it has always been due to 
an attack of the maggot of Carrot Fly. This 
fly, in addition to attacking Carrot, Parsley 
and Parsnip, often favours Celery with its 
attention. In some districts Carrot Fly has 
been rampant, and has probably caused more 
damage than any other vegetable pest during 
the present season. When Carrot Fly 
attacks Celery its mode of attack appears to 
be that eggs are laid in the soil near to the 
plants, and when the maggots emerge they 
tunnel the stem; wherever the maggots enter 
and tunnel a rusty appearance is set up. 
Later other soil organism enter through the 
holes made by the maggots, and decay in 
the stem is set up; eventually all stems 
damaged by the maggot become a rotten 
mass, but the undamaged leaf stalks remain 
sound. It should be noticed that the decay 
so produced starts from the outside of the 
sticks and proceeds inwards as far as the 
maggots have proceeded. 

Other specimens received have quite a 
different trouble; the whole of the middle 
ofthe stick is a wet, rotten mass. This 
trouble is due to a bacterial attack, and the 
causal organism is called Bacillus caroto- 
-vorus, which causes a soft rot in many 
vegetables and some flowering plants. It 
has been very marked that in all cases 
examined the attacked plant’ has been’ one 
that has run to ‘* seed ’’; sometimes the seed 
‘stem has’ been very pronounced, at Others 
only just visible. Judging from the material 
sent in to us, it would appear that we may 
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state that bolting Celery is more liable to an 
attack of Soft Rot than a normal plant. 
Bolting may be caused by sowing the seed 
too early; allowing the plants to receive a 
check, by lack of water or low temperature ;- 


-overfeeding with an unbalanced manure; or 


by an unfavourable season. The season has 
played its part in helping Soft Rot to be a 
serious source of trouble, but the other 
causes mentioned above should be considered. 
It should be noticed here that this rot com- 
mences in the centre of the stick and pro- 
ceeds outwards. 

The remaining specimens received have 
been suffering from Celery Leaf Spot, or 
Rust, as it is sometimes called. This trouble 
is caused by a fungus, namely, Septoria 
apii. The trouble may start at any period 
from the seedling stage until the foliage is 
killed by frost in the autumn. The spores 
remain overwinter by attaching themselves to 
the seed and infecting the seedling almost 
as soon as germination takes place, 
or by adhering to diseased Celery crop until 
the following season, when, if clean Celery 
be planted near, it becomes infected. The 
controls should be to procure clean seed; to 
destroy all diseased crop remains; rotation 
of crops and spraying affected plants. with 
Bordeaux mixture during the growing sea- 
son.. In some cases the leaves are very badly 
damaged, and late in the season soil organ- 
isms enter the damaged portions and a rot 
commences from the top of the sticks down- 
wards. 

Celery Leaf Maggot has not been common 
this year, and very little damage has to be 
recorded. The season is probably to blame 
for this too. 


Sowing Cucumbers 


Those who possess only one Cucumber- 
house and have no winter supply are usually 
anxious to obtain Cucumbers as early in 
spring as practicable. The present, then, is 
a good time for sowing a few seeds. Pre- 
vious to sowing, however, the house must be 
well cleaned and the beds filled with sweet 
Oak or Beech leaves in a semi-dry state. It 
is far better to rake up sufficient leaves from 
the open after a few windy, dry days than to 
use those that have lain in heaps since the 
beginning of November and are soddened. 
In span-roofed houses having insufficient hot- 
water pipes, we would recommend that one 
bed only be filled to start with, the slabs 
covering the pipes in the other being merely 
covered with leaves; this will enable the 
grower to maintain a higher and more regu- 
lar heat until the arrival of better weather. 
Let the soil—consisting of a lightish loam, 
containing a fourth part leaf-mould and a 
dash of rough sand—be well warmed and the 
pots well drained. The latter should be 2 
inches in diameter, so that a couple of seeds 
may be inserted in each, the strongest plant 
being drawn out when rough leaves have 
been formed. The one-pot system is a saving 
of labour in the end, as time can better be 
spared in preparing them now than it can 
by-and-by in removing the seedlings from 
pans into single pots, and no check is given 
to the roots. Sowing completed, plunge the 
pots in the leaf-bed, and if the bottom heat is 
less than 80°, cover them with a handlight. 
If the soil is in a moist state no water will be 
needed, nor indeed must be given, until the 
seedlings appear, when, unless the bed is very 
near the glass and light abundant, the pots 
must be. raised and arranged on a board 
placed across the handlight, this being better 
than putting them on an ordinary shelf quite 
close to the glass.. We generally place larger 
pots over each small one for the night during 
cold weather, removing them at daybreak the 
following morning. Ofttimes when fresh 
leaves are brought into Cucumber-houses a 


air was admitted to them than is the case it 
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colony of insects, including slugs and wo 

lice, is introduced. Either of these soon ru 
a batch of young Cucumbers, completely c 
ting the stem through in a single night. 
watch must therefore be kept, and an o 
sional dusting of lime and wood-asnes 

as a safeguard. A Cabbage-leaf placed n 
the plants, and examined by the light of — 
lantern, is a good trap for slugs. Tender 
True, Telegraph, and. Lockie’s Perfection 
are all good for sowing now, Allan’s 
Favourite, Perpetual Bearer, and Sutton’s 
Prizewinner being capital for the second sow- 
ing. Water very carefully in the first stages 
of growth, or stem-rotting is sure to follow. 
For this reason we do not advise leaving a 
margin for earthing up at this early date. 


Brussels Sprouts 


It is very pleasing in these days to hear 
satisfactory statements with respect to mar 
keting. A. Middlesex market gardener t 
me a few weeks since that ‘* he had done w 
with greenstuff this winter, and _ tha 
Brussels had never sold. better.”’ I saw 
‘« Brussels-’’ at the time, and found a breadth 
of several acres. The plants were all put out 
in rows 3 feet apart, the average height being 
20 inches. In this case far more of light an 


rich garden soil, where the plants grow to 
height of 4 feet and are. proportional 
coarse-leaved. But here,-as in most oth 
cases, many of the lower sprouts were open, 
that result no doubt being produced by thi 
heavy rains which followed upon the mild 
weather in the autumn when the soil wa 
very warm. The later cold weather, how 
ever, corrected this defect so far as harden- 
ing of the stems and the production of fair 
sized, firm green sprouts are concerned. ‘TE 
ground is usually rolled, harrowed, the 
marked out into shallow drills by a racer be- 
fore planting, and later treading serves [6 
solidify it thoroughly, and that is very bene- 
ficial. All through this time of the year 
sprouts are being rapidly formed, ana that 
will continue so long as the tops and the 
leaves are green and growing. I did not see 
any of those huge sprouts that were at one 
time so favoured. The public will not have 
them. Few vegetables go to market neater 
or in more attractive form than these sprouts. 
B; 37a 
re ae 


First-crop Peas 7 

Amateur and professional alike, all strive” 
to get Peas as-early as possible, and, with 
that end in view, it is worth while to take a 
little pains in the preparation of the ground. 
Doubtless, in the majority of instances, ‘the 
ground will have been prepared, and in no 
a few cases thé seed already sown; but there 
is little gained by sowing much before th 
month of February comes in except in the 
more favoured counties, and even here, after 
the hard frosts of late, the ground is too 
hard frozen to attempt it. Should the frost 
continue, it will be necessary to make some 
provision for sowing under glass, and in lieu 
of special boxes for the purpose, which all 
of us do not possess, half-a-dozen seeds may 
be sown in 4-inch pots of light soil, coveri 
the seed with an inch of soil, and placing t 
said pots where frost or mice cannot reach 


must they be coddled in a stuffy atmosphere, 

but given a light, airy position as soon as 
through the soil, and duly hardened previous — 
to planting out in March or quite early in 
April. Assuming out-of-door sowing is onl} 

practical, the drill should be from 3 inches 
to 4 inches deep, and flat at the base, mn 
V-shaped, as is too often the case, the seeds 
standing about 2 inches asunder. Four 
inches are none too much for later sowings, 
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hd, should the soil be of a heavy nature, it 
_ well to cover the seed with a lighter mate- 
al, and if on the dry side, so much the 
‘atter for these early sowings. It matters 
‘ttle which way the drills run, so far as my 


«perience goes. Respecting varieties, the 
‘ofessional gardener has his favourites, but 
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for the inexperienced good: varieties are 
Chelsea Gem, William Hurst, Harbinger, 
Langley Gem, and English Wonder among 
the dwarfs, while Exonian, Gradus, William 
the First, Early Giant, May Queen, and 
Early Martowfat give a choice from those 
reaching 4 feet or so in height. J. M. 


Persian Cyclamen from Seed 


ter-flowering plants, is also one by no 
(KX means easy to cultivate, or at least it 
ould appear so, judging from the poor re- 
its so often met with, only a few growers 
sally doing this plant well. That it takes 
good deal of care no one who grows it will 
eny, but a well-grown: batch is so very beau- 
ful and satisfying that one need not grudge 
) give the constant attention necessary for 
scuring the best results. A very frequent 
ause of failure with the seedlings is sowing 
t the wrong time. After numerous experi- 
tents, I find that invariably the finest plants 
re had from seeds sown during the first half 
£ August. 
_SowING THE SEEDS.—Select cleafi 9-inch 
ans and crock, with great care, to about a 
uarter of their depth. The compost should 
e made up of about equal parts of best loam 
nd brown fibrous peat, with a little sweet 
taf mould and enough clean, sharp sand to 
sure porosity. Pass all through a half-inch 
(ddle and mix thoroughly. Over the drainage 
lace a good layer of the rough riddlings, 
nd then fill the pans to within half an inch 
r so of the tops, press moderately firm and 
svel, and-then scatter the seeds evenly and 
binly, and cover with about a quarter of an 
ach of the compost, passed through a fine 
iddie. Water well through a rosed can, 
nd cover ‘each pan with a square of glass 
nd a piece of newspaper. Set in an inter- 
aediate temperature, and pay attention to 
ee that the soil is never permitted to get 
ctually dry, while at the same time too fre- 
uent watering must be avoided, or the soil 


[ei probably the finest of all our win- 


vill get soured and the seedlings will 
anguish. , 
WINTER TREATMENT. — Germination is, 


isually, somewhat erratic, the first signs of 
jrowth being, as a rule, apparent in some 
hree weeks’ time, but it is longer before 
| fair number appear through the soil. As 
0on as a-fair percentage of seedlings are 
0 be seen remove the paper, but shade from 
il sunshine. A few days later tilt the glass 
\ little, and turn it twice a day. Gradually 
ncrease the tilting, and then remove the 
jlass altogether, and set the pans on a shelf, 
juite near to the roof glass, but still be 
‘areful to shade from the sun until well 
nto November. Towards the end of January 
nove the pans to a slightly cooler house, but 
itill keep near the glass. 

_ Prickinc orr.—About the second week in 
*ebruary the little plants should be pricked 
ff. This may be into boxes, but I prefer 
inch pots, using the same compost, but 
vassed through a quarter-inch riddle, and 
idding just a dusting of Ichthemic guano. 
ot lightly and set the pots in shallow seed 
voxes, first covering the bottoms with sifted 
eaf mould or cocoanut fibre. Water well 
hrough a rosed can and return to same 
louse. Sprinkle overhead twice daily with 
epid water and continue to shade from the 
sun. 

THE Next suirt.—The time for this should 
»€ regulated by the progress of the plants, 
ior is it well to shift all at the one time, 
as One is inclined to do, for until the little 
ots are nicely filled with- roots it is dan- 
erous to move them to larger pots, so pick 
ut those that are well rooted and leave the 
rest until they too attain this condition. At 
Es shift the very strongest plants may be 


placed in the 4-inch size, but the bulk of 
them will be best in 3-inch pots. Excellent 
drainage is provided by placing one crock 
over the drainage hole, and then a good 
pinch of the riddlings from the soil. A very 
suitable compost at this time is three parts 
best fibrous loam, two parts best brown peat, 
half a part flaky leaf mould, and half, a part 
clean, coarse sand. A shovelful of dry wood 
ashes to a barrowload of the other ingre- 
dients and a 4-inch potful of Ichthemic 
guano is an improvement. Pass all through 
a half-inch riddle and mix well. Pot rather 
lightly, and keep the corms about half-buried. 
Again set in boxes, having a layer of leaf 
mould in the bottoms, and treat as before. 

THE FINAL POTTING.—The compost should 
consist of the same materials as recom- 
mended above, for the second potting, but 
used in a rougher state, being pulled to 
pieces with the fingers, and, instead of the 
guano, use to each barrowload of soil a 
5-inch potful of Thomson’s Plant Manure 
and a 6-inch potful of bone meal. Pot again 
rather lightly, and see that-the top of the 
corm is slightly above the top of the pot. 
Return to same house, and if possible to a 
stage covered with coal ashes, or other moist 
and cool material. Water with great care, 
and continue to sprinkle overhead twice daily, 
and shade from the sun. 

SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT.—Careful water- 
ing, shading, and sprinkling overhead (the 
latter should cease at the end of September) 
are the principal points to study, with abun- 
dance of fresh air. This latter I should, per- 
haps, have referred to before, for the Cycla- 
men greatly dislikes a stuffy, impure atmo- 
sphere. When the pots get well filled with 
roots a little gentle feeding may be given. 
Clear soot water, weak liquid made from 
sheep droppings, and a dessertspoonful of 
Ichthemic guano, in a gallon of water, are 
all excellent, and may be given twice a week, 
but on alternate weeks, of course. I per- 
haps should have said that the very strongest 
plants should have 6-inch pots, medium plants 
the 53-inch size, and the weaker specimens 
will do well in 5-inch pots. C. Bair. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Perpetual Carnations 
Looking backward and forward 
Te early year, while things 


active in the horticultural world, offers 

a good opportunity for profitable solilo- 
quy, The keen amateur who is practical 
knows well enough that a little forethought 
is worth a lot of work which is unnecessary 
afterwards, and, more than this, it may be 
the means of mistakes with consequences 
which are not pleasing, and so the wise culti- 
vator looks back on the past year with a view 
not only of pleasant reminiscences, but also 
to see if one may profit by one’s own or 
others’ mistakes. 

A common error is to pot young plants at 
their succeeding shifts more deeply than they 
had been, with the result that by the time 
the plants were in their flowering pots they 
were too deep. The method of potting Toma- 
toes does not suit Carnations. 

Yet another not infrequent error is made 
in watering. The careful methods to avoid 
over-watering in winter, so necessary to good 
cultivation, are a positive danger in the warm 
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spring days of spring, as well as in the 
summer, when plants are growing freely and 
dry out so quickly. To starve a plant for 
water when it is growing freely is to ruin 
its Chance of making a good flowering plant 
the following autumn. 

Of all the amateur’s mistakes, however, 
none have more deadly effect than neglect 
to deal immediately with Green Fly or to take 
every precaution to prevent Ked Spider. It 
is no exaggeration to say that if the amateur 
can master these two pests he can grow Car- 
nations. Aphis or Green Fly come every 
spring as a matter of course, and are com- 
paratively easily eradicated, but Red Spider 
must be prevented. It can be prevented by 
cold. water in hot, dry weather, if those with 
hose pipes will spray plants with force under 
the leaves once or twice a day, taking care 
not to continually soak the roots. If no hose 
pipe is available the syringe can do the work, 
although less effectively, because the warm, 
dry corners which are the lurking places of 
the pest are not so easily washed out. 

Some who mastered Red Spider may feel 
some sense of triumph after using a solution 
of 2 ozs. of common salt to the gallon of 
water, which can be effective when sprayed 
under the leaves in a mist spray at intervals 
of ten days three or four times. A recent 
and practical invention is the Monro lamp 
for Red Spider. This is probably the most 
effective thing extant. 

The past year has been productive of real 
developments in Carnations, not merely in 
size and colour, but in the more elusive and 
long-desired perfume, so that looking for- 
ward to the coming season’s new things may 
be a pleasant anticipation of. seeing some- 
thing good in the perfume line. A_ great 
newspaper is taking part in the encourage- 
ment of raising novelties with perfume deve- 
loped, and the coming show of the British 
Carnation Society will see a £100 cup offered 
for the second time by.this paper for a new 
variety with the best developed scent. 

January and February have the reputation 
for being the most dismal of the winter 
months, but not to the keen Carnation 
grower, for he recognises them as the dark 
hour before the dawn. One may almost be 
sorry for those who do not understand gar- 
dening, and who cannot find the keen pleasure 
of anticipation which those gifted with the 
perception of the gardener can and do feel. 
While some people flee this country and make 
for southern climes, the gardener finds 
greater pleasure at home with his plants. 

Among the points to watch just now is 
the disbudding of the slowly developing buds. 
With regard to temperature, while one week 
a sudden spell of mild weather will warn 
us to give more air to avoid ‘‘ mugginess ” 
in the house, if this is followed by a spell 
of cold we may safely allow the tempera- 
ture to fall by 50 or so, never closing the 
ventilators except for severe cold, or winds 
and fog. 

Compost is another matter which should 
be prepared, as if mixed well in advance it 
is in a better condition for use than if, some 
of the ingredients are too wet. 

Those who propagate at this season should 
see that all is in shape, even if cuttings are 
not plentiful, but it is good to get this work 
in hand, and if rooted by the end of Feb- 
ruary plants from such cuttings will probably 
beat those which were put in during the 
autumn. Any cuttings put in a month earlier 
than this will soon be developing }-inch or 
4-inch roots, and will be ready for their first 
shift. Keep to the quite small pot advocated 
last month, as the young plants establish 
themselves more quickly in the small pot. 

Passing through Carnation houses at this 
date one sometimes notes that occasionally 
flowers open somewhat discoloured. Scar- 
lets come with splashes of white, rose pinks 
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lack their full pigment, and some large 
flowers of that none too free blooming Laddie 
look very pale. These are all symptoms of 
lack of light, due to the short days and little 
sunshine. They are not matters to be dis- 
appointed over, but rather reminders of hope 
in the lengthening days now at hand. 


Bush Hill Park. LauRENCE J. Cook. 


BEES 


HE past season has been one of the worst 

on record for beekeepers. Many colonies 

were on the verge of starvation last 
August, and some required as much as 30 lbs. 
of sugar syrup fed down for winter and spring 
requirements. 

At the present time and for some months 
to come it will not be possible to supplement 
their supply with liquid food, but if there is 
the slightest doubt as to there being sufficient 
stores in the hive a 2-lb. cake of properly- 
made candy should be placed below the quilts 
immediately above the combs. This should 
be done with as little disturbance as possible. 

Candy can be purchased from any appliance 
dealer, but it is much cheaper to make it at 
home. The following is a simple recipe :— 
To 6 Ibs. of the best white granulated sugar 
add 1 pint of hot water. Use for preference 
either an enamelled or an aluminium pan. 
Stand it beside the fire, stirring occasionally 
until all the sugar is dissolved. Now add 
half a teaspoon of cream of tartar. Place the 
pan over a brisk fire or gas-ring and boil for 
about five minutes, not more, then remove 
from fire and stand the pan in another vessel 
containing cold water until the liquid begins 
to cloud over. Directly cloudiness appears 
stir vigorously, sprinkling in about i Ib. of 
peaflour at the same time. When the syrup 
has so thickened that further stirring is im- 
possible it should at once be transferred into 
some suitable receptacles. Bottomless boxes 
with glass lids are very suitable. The glass 
enables the beekeeper to see when the candy 
is consumed without disturbing the bees. 

When the candy is set it should be a moist, 
solid mass easily cut into with the finger- 
nail. If the candy is too hard the bees will 
be unable to make use of it without leaving 
the hive to obtain water; if too soft there is 
the risk, with the heat rising from the bees, 
of the candy running down between the 
combs and smothering many of the inmates. 
Failures in making good candy are often the 
result of (1) the sugar not thoroughly dis- 
solved before putting the pan on the fire; 
(2) over-boiling ; (3) stirring the syrup before 
it has cooled down sufficiently. 

In making candy it is advisable to keep 
the pan covered during the actual boiling, the 
confined steam will then melt any particle of 
undissolved sugar that may be adhering to 
the side of the pan. A few undissolved 
crystals will often cause the whole mass to 
crystallise during the stirring ~ process. 
Should this happen the candy must be re- 
boiled for five minutes with another pint of 
hot water. 


A special candy-making thermometer is - 


made which marks on the scale the exact 
temperature to which the boiling syrup 
should rise, with a lower mark showing the 
temperature at which stirring should com- 
mence. This is a great help to those who 
have had no experience of candy-making. 

Though candy-feeding during the winter 
months may be necessary ‘to save the life of 
a colony it must not be thought that I advo- 
cate giving candy to bees in a general way. 

The correct time to feed bees is during 
September, when sufficient liquid food 
should be given to last the colony until the 
honey flow commences in April. 

L. Bicc-WITHER. 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED frée of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries. cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


ps 5 “= 


Naming plants—Readers who wish. plants 
be named should send fair examples of each—th 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of lea 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more 
four plants should be sent in any one week b 
same correspondent. Where more than one kin 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers th 
cones should always be sent. : Se 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in diff 
stages of colour and size of the same kind gr 
assist in its determination. Single, unrip 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. 
do not undertake to name more than four sp 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Gladiolus Gregor Mendel 


In reading through, again, your article, 
issue December 4th, 1926, ‘‘ New Gladiolus 
of 1926,’ I note Gregor Mendel. Can you, 
please, say where I can obtain this? I am 
growing Viola Bird, but this appears darker. 

Wrexham. WATKIN SAMUEL. 


[Gregor Mendel was raised by Wm. 
Purple, of Bill’s Glad Farms, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. Perhaps Unwin or Lowe and Gibson 
might stock it. The new Gladiolus cata- 
logues are not yet to hand, but they should 
be coming along very shortly now. ] 


Bedding Pelargoniums 

(C.-H. F.).—We see no reason why a Rose 
bed should not be edged ,with variegated 
Pelargoniums so long as the effect is pleasing. 
There is a lot of nonsense spoken and written 
about the Pelargonium. After all, this is one 
of the most useful of all garden flowers, pro- 
viding, of course, that it is not overdone, as 
it used to be in the days of carpet bedding. 
In the most beautiful gardens we have ever 
known Geraniums or Pelargoniums are 
grown with a most delightful effect. The 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums are grown on a re- 
taining wall, and as may well be imagined, 
the effect is very fine. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to express an opinion about the Rose 
bed in question without seeing the same. 
The ribbon effect which is so often obtained 
with blue Lobelia‘ and variegated Pelar- 
goniums is, to our way of thinking, not at all 
pleasing, but this is no reason why these two 
flowers should be,kept out of gardens. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Obtaining Clematis Vitalba 


(Tike).—This plant is offered by J. Stor- 
mouth and Son, Kirkbride, Cumberland, at 
Is. to 2s. 6d. Seeds are also offered by 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, seedsmen, 
Ipswich. The plant would be quite suitable 
for the position you describe, but in order to 
give it a good start we advise you to dig out 
a hole 2 feet across by 2 feet deep, and when 
returning the soil add a little lime or old 
lime-rubble and a small addition of good gar- 
den soil. Plant firmly, following which little 
or no further attention will be required. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
About Chrysanthemums 


I would be grateful if you will let me know, 
through your paper, the name of the Chrys- 
anthemum herewith. Also can you tell me 
if there is any particular method of culture 
practised to produce medium-sized bloom on 
quite small dwarf plants, some not more than 
12 inches high, just the one growth in a very 
small pot, looking really as if it had been 
struck when the season was far advanced 
and the parent plant making buds (if such a 
method could possibly be successfully fol- 
lowed). INTERESTED. 


[The variety is Market Red. It is possible 


> 
to produce just the kind of plant desired | 
rooting cuttings late in the season—as late ; 
May. At that period the rooting should 
place in a cold frame shaded from br 
sunshine. When quite short nip out # 
points of the plants to induce bushy gro 
Pot singly at first in small pots, then tran 
later to those of 5-inch or 6-inch dia 
During the summer the labour of wa 
will be considerable on account of bei 
small pots. Thin the bloom buds even 
to one on each stem or branch.] 


GREENHOUSE 


Perpetual Carnations showing Spot an 
Rust ae 


(B. A.).—The former is a serious malad 
but Rust is not. The leaves showing Spi 
should be cut off and burnt, as this is” 
fungoid trouble. Plants should be duste 
over with equal proportions of slaked lim 
and flowers of sulphur, and the atmospher 
of the house be kept dry by giving amp’ 
ventilation—that is, ventilators always 
except during strong winds or fog. If th 
house is heated with hot-water pipes or an 
other means a temperature of about 48 deg: 
to 50 degs. will be ample if ventilators at 
open. When watering, do not wet foliage 
this time of year, giving sufficient water wit! 
out making things wet around. ‘Treatmer 
for Rust is the same as above except it i 
not necessary to cut off leaves unless ver 
unsightly. With proper treatment ~ plant 
grow out of Rust in the spring, but the re 
covery from Spot depends on how far 
plants are affected and the correctness 
treatment. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lawn sand oo 


(W. S. Clarke).—A good lawn sand can b 
made by mixing 75 Ibs. of sand, 15 lbs. 0 
sulphate of ammonia, and 10 Ibs. sulphate o 
iron. The ingredients should be well mix 
together, and, if not used at once, stored i 
a dry place. The best time to apply law1 
sand is in the spring. The lawn should 


After this tre: 
ment top-dress the patches with fine soil, 
finally roll. ro 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Malvern.—1, The Western White Pine ( 
monticola); 2, Thuya plicata; 3, Cupres 
macrocarpa; 4, Golden Heath (Diplopa 
chrysophyllus). a 

T. A. V., Monmouthshire.—1, Cotonea 
or Rock Spray. C. microphylla is nat 
ised in parts of England, notably on t 
chalk downs near Ventnor, Isle of Wi 
also in the counties of Gloucester, Berks 


(Continued on page 16) 
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IEMBERTON’S ROSES 


YBRID MUSKS, A new race of Perpetual : 
lowering CLUSTER ROSES. Good in Autumn. 


Descriptive Catalogue Guide to Selection and Pruning 
on Application. 


Vv es E - BOWER, 
EMBERTON, "A°=®INS 5 .OnvORD 
(RN RST AA TR AR RSE EY EE A 
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jee! 
SEEDSMEN BY 


Trae LEGILA 
PLANT LABEX, 


Always legible 
ame changeable 
Weatherproof 
From Seedsmen, &c. 


Suepending. Post. 
2/9 doz. 4d. 


6/9 doz. 1/- 


in 9/6 
| SEND 2/3 FOR SAMPLE HALF DOZ. 

LEGILAB PLANT LABELS. 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


ie is the season to apply WRITE 


TO-DAY FOR LARGE 
‘ARBOKRIMP 


ee ins CATALOGUE 


3G-KILLING WINTER WASH ites tseseteeseeeseeeescsseecossenseatie teaseceesaeeeeienecesaeas taenenssneenys 


‘The commercial grower finds that it pays him 
‘to spray his trees with a dormant season wash. 
Tt will also pay you. Official trials with winter 
washes showed the wonderful results obtained 
with Carbokrimp. Should you desire to know : 
‘more about them, reports, together with direc- Cie 
tions for use, will be sent to you on applying to : : 


The Technical Adviser 


EO. MONRO, LTD. 
IRTFORD ROAD, WALTHAM CROSS: 


This wash will destroy eggs of Aphis, Psylla, 
Winter Moth, etc. : 


| Stocked by all the leading sundriesmen. 


. 
ROTO COS e oreo es See EEE SOHT EE SEHROESE SES SHEHSSSSSSHS TOF SSESHTSHSSTHTS HST HHHSHR HOH OOOES 


nut. gag Raynes Park, London, s.W. 20 


ILLUSTRATED LIST Post Free 


Prices: ZGTAN a 
Quarts fae 3/6 1 gallon we 7/6 Can ean we. — . adhe 7: pent 
gallons §...- 5/- 5 gallons... 27/6 ai os @ PROTHEROE @ MORRIS’ 


10 gallons oe es Ae, £2 


All orders to the net value of £3 or over in the 
British Isles carr. paid, and for Ireland f.o.b. 
| Livergool. 
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)rnamental Hedges 


(There are many handsome flowering and evergreen 
‘rubs which make excelient garden hedges apart from the 
‘yorrite Holly, Yew, Laurel, and Privet. We offer a brief 
lection below and shall be pleased to send a ayecial price 
|\t of hedge and fence plants on application. 


Per Per 

. doz 100 
wrberis aquifolium, 12—15 ins. oy oe 8/- 50/- 
te Darwinii, 12—18 ins, es --  5/- — 100/- 
oS Aggregata, 12—(8 ins. is 15/-- — 100/- 


Pi. Vuigaris purpurea, 14—2 ft. oe 
toneaster Simsonii (a beautiful berried 

shrub), 14—2 ft. .. Ae ce = a3 9/-. 
‘atzogus pyracantha Lelandi, 14—2 ft. Ax 18/- 140/- 
sealionia Macrentha, 12ins. .. Ae at 1 

oF rubra, 14—2 ft. eo te oe 18/- 

: Donard Seedling, 14;—2 ft. =. Hee 140/- 


os 
‘Achsia riccartoni .. 4 as /: 100/ 
micera Nivida, 14—2 ft.. ne a6 < 13/- 80/ 
| uf 2-24 ft... as om oF 16/-  100/- 
‘» _ Dileata, 1—1} ft. ste eit ad 9/- 60/- 
(bes Alpinum, 2—2¢ ft. .. 22 Se He 4/- 25/- 


», Sanguineum, 2—38 ft. ae ah Ad 13/- 80/. 
semary, 12—15 ins. oP) si = is 12/- 80/- 
?ronicas, in variety af A des a4 12/- 80/.. 


1" ae 
We can also offer large stocks of Yews, Privet, Laurels, 
tech, Hornbeam, Hollies, and Quick. 


Any of the above can be planted during December and 
jmuary, during dry open weather. - 


RUIT TREES, ROSES, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS in great variety 


Catalogues free 


HE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd., 
_ BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


| 
| 
‘ 


Greenhouses from SY Houses from Huts from 
£4 2 6 1 17 6 £3 2 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances 
of every description. 


T. BATH & co., Ltd., Savoy $t., London ’ w.C.2 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
MONDAY - WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 


BE PREPARED! 


For early work and other details of the Vegetable Garden 


BY READING 


The Third, New and Revised Edition of 


“VEGETABLES FOR HOME AND EXHIBITION” 


The most complete guide to all 
branches of Vegetable growing 


Price Fifteen Shillings (Postage ninepence extra) 


From 


EDWIN BECKETT, 


ALDENHAM HOUSE GARDENS, ELSTREE, HERTS, 
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and Somerset. It is native of the Himalaya 
up to 11,000 feet, introduced 1824; 2, Prunus 
persica Clara Meyer, a _ double-flowering 
Peach with large flowers, and a great 
favourite for early forcing. Supplied in pots 
for forcing from leading nurseries. 

J. HH. £., Tyrone.—1, Rhododendron 
racemosum; 2, Andromeda floribunda; 3, 
Azara microphylla; 4, Ceanothus thyrsi- 
florus. 

T. S., Bidboro’.—The plant with fragrant 
white flowers is  Eupatorium wein- 
mannianum, native of Mexico. Epiphyllums 
for grafting may be obtained from Messrs. 
Coopers, Drapers, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 


NAME OF FRUIT 
R., Sutton.—Apple Sandringham. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Owermoigne Nurseries, Dorchester.— 
Hardy and alpine plants. 

H. Prins, Wisbech, Cambs.—Gladioli of 
every description. 

Anthony C. Van der. Schoot, Ltd., 


Hillegom, Holland.—Hardy plants. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading.—Amateurs’ 
Guide in Horticulture. 


Carters, Raynes Park, London.—Garden - 


and lawn. 

Ed. Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), Lid., 
Worcs.—Vegetable and flower seeds, grass 
seed, seed Potatoes. 

Dobbie and Co., Lid., Edinburgh.—Vege- 
table and flower ‘seeds, special article on 
‘‘ Vegetable Culture,’’ by Mr. Edwin 
Beckett, V.M.H., catalogue of plants. 

Robert Bolton and Son, Birdbrook, Hal- 
stead.—Sweet Peas. 

Toogood and Sons, Lid., Southampton.— 
Vegetable and flower seeds. 

J]. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham. 
—Vegetable and flower seeds, garden sun- 
dries. 


Pentstemon species from seeds 


Following the interesting notes on Pent- 
stemon species raised from imported seeds by 
Mr. Moore, of The Gardens, Thorpe Hall, 
Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, in our issue for De- 
cember 17th, we understand that many inter- 
ested readers have written to him inquiring 
where seeds of these Pentstemons may be 
obtained. 

The Pentstemons were raised from seed 
collected in their native habitats in Western 
North America, but seeds of many of these 
may be obtained from Messrs. W. E. Th. 
Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm Nurseries, 
Sharpthorne, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

We have a list in front of us from a col- 
lector of native plants in California, but the 
only species of Pentstemon he offers is P. 
cordifolius, a very handsome plant of shrubby 
habit, reaching a height of 5 feet to 6 feet 
against a south wall and producing panicles 
of bright orange-scarlet flowers of tubular 
outline, and suggesting almost a Honey- 
suckle at first sight. This species is less 
hardy than the kinds mentioned by Mr. 
Moore, but worthy of trial in warm gardens 
or where sheltered positions are available. 
Mons. H. Correvon, of the Floraire 
Nurseries, Chenebourg, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, offers seeds of a lengthy list of various 
Pentstemon species, many of which might be 
tried in English gardens, but intending 
growers must bear in mind that these species 
differ widely from the hybrid race of large- 
flowered florists’ Pentstemons so commonly 
seen in our gardens, and must not expect 
huge trumpet flowers in dense spikes from 
the wild species, but all kinds of plants, from 
tiny bushlings fit for the rock garden and 
small tufted plants fit for the front of the 
herbaceous border to tall herbaceous plants, 
and even shrubs reaching 5 feet to 6 feet in 
favoured positions. Most of the shrubby 


a 
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kinds, apart from the high alpine forms men- 
tioned, will need protection in exposed 
gardens. 


Fuchsias under glass and in the 
open ground 


UCHSIAS For EARLY FLOWERING.—In 

private gardens generally Fuchsias are 

used for summer and autumn decoration 
only. Market growers, however, endeavour 
to lengthen the season as much as possible, 
and produce well-flowered specimens in late 
spring. In order to obtain good saleable 
plants so early in the year propagation must 
be effected either in autumn or early in 
February. Fuchsias are easily increased in 
early autumn from cuttings taken from the 
matured wood. They need but little care. 
I have struck. them in the open air at the rate 
of go per cent., and they have made satis- 
factory specimens. ‘The usual practice, how- 
ever, is to cut back plants in December and 
place them in a moderate temperature so that 
they break slowly. . Cuttings are taken as 


soon as ready and struck in-bottom heat or _ 


in cases in a warm house. 
small pots 
perceptible 
they come 


Rooted singly in 
they can be shifted without any 
check, and are not long before 
into 43 pots, in which they are 
allowed to bloom. As soon as the pots are 
filled with roots feeding commences, to be 
continued until they are in full bloom and 
ready for sale. In past years the choice of 
varieties for this form of culture was very 
limited, but Mrs. Marshall was very much 
used, and even now, although there are so 
many kinds to choose from, I doubt if a 
better than this can be found for early 
blooming. 

SPECIMEN Fucusias.—Many years ago | 
came to the conclusion that the man who 
could produce the magnificent specimen 
Fuchsias which were a feature of the big 
exhibitions could grow anything, and | have 
never had cause to alter my opinion. Plants 
5 feet high, broad in proportion, with abun- 
dant healthy foliage down to the rims of the 
pots, require cultural care of the highest 
order to bring them to such perfection. Ina 
general way several years are needed to form 
a specimen, so that any little cultural error 
can be rectified, whereas the Fuchsia grower 
has only four months from the time the cut- 
tings are inserted, which means that free 
growth must be continuous. A cultural error 
will deprive the grower of that perfect 
growth which it is his aim to secure. In the 
first place, it is absolutely necessary that the 
compost be rich and very free so that there is 
no danger of it becoming in the least close or 
sour when the plants are in large pots. One 
form of check is to allow the plants to remain 
too long before repotting. Judgment is 
needed in this matter. The time to repot is 
just when the pots are fairly filled with roots, 
but they must never become root-bound. If 
this once occurs the development of the plant 
is checked. The last shift will be into 8-inch 
pots, and such specimens are of much use 
for conservatory decoration. In this stage of 
growth watering must be done with much 
care. On no account may the soil become 
dry, but heavy waterings must be avoided. 
Moderate waterings that maintain the soil in 
a uniform state of moisture should be the 
rule. When I -was in charge of a nursery 
my employer said there was a need for nice 
moderate-sized specimens for summer decora- 
tion. I could think of nothing better than 
Fuchsias which were grown on into 7-inch 
and 8-inch pots, and there was no difficulty 
in disposing of them, 

FUCHSIAS IN: THE OPEN GROUND,—The hardy 
kinds are well known and valued, although, 
perhaps, not at their full worth. In some of 
the warmer localities they develop into 


ye . ie 
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bushes several feet high, but in a general 
they are cut down by severe frosts, which 
not, however, injure the crowns or dim 
their blooming powers. They are good | 
to plant among low-growing shrubs, as 
are well able to hold their own among str 
growing things. Very few, 1 think, 
aware of the value of the indoor kinds 
open-air decoration, but used in that 
they are very attractive and furnish va 
just when most needed. They come 
bloom in August and last in good cond 
all through the autumn, being but li 
affected by weather conditions. They ar 
course, cut down by frost in winter, but 
does not affect their blooming the follow 
year. It is, however, advisable to protect ' 
crowns with leaf-mould, rotten dung 
ashes as very severe frosts may injure 
crowns. Only strong-habited varieties sho 
be grown one season in pots and put out 
following spring; small plants may not be- 
come sufficiently established by the autumn. 
It is better to mass them, planting 2 
apart, and there is no reason why the ; 
they occupy should be. flowerless during 
earlier months of the year. Daffodils can 
planted between them, to be succeeded 
hardy Gladioli and Hyacinthus candica 
this being a very happy combination, 
Hyacinthus rising well above the Fuchsi 
I have had plants 10 years in good condi 
the only care needed being to keep them | 
from weeds and top-dress annually 
manure. I have found them very usefu 
cutting, and heavy autumn rains do not 
figure them, _ J. Cornu 
LATE NOTES 
Easter Lilies from the Bermudas _ 
* A consignment of Easter Lily bulbs has 
arrived from the Bermudas as a gift to 
London parks. The gift was inspired b 
exchange of letters between the Bermuc 
Department of Agriculture and the Emp 
Marketing Board. Mr. Hay, Superintendent 
of the Parks, stated: ‘‘ This is the first time 
that an oversea Empire Government has ever 
sent us a present of bulbs. They will now 
be grown under glass and planted some: 
where in Hyde Park in May or June.” ~ 


Plant houses es 
The fernery must receive all possible 
light at this season; any vestiges 01 
shading should be effectually — 
Watering will, of course, be attended to . 
the requirements of individual plants indi 
cate, but it is good policy to keep them rather 
on the dry side meanwhile. Only a ee | 
heat is allowable—if the thermometer is ir 
the neighbourhood of 60 degs. in the morning 
it is sufficient. Should there be any of 
Gold Ferns or Silver Ferns in the house 
them be placed in the warmest end. Green- 
houses and conservatories ought not to be- 
come too warm even during frosty weather, 
and a free circulation of air will prev 
possible damage from damping among pla 
in bloom, There is, at the moment, a 
range of flowering plants which are service: 
able in houses only moderately heated. _ 


Early Vines a 

The starting of these chiefly depends u 
the number grown and when required. — 
New Year at any rate offers a good t 
either to make a start or to add to tho 
previously started. Nothing is to be ga 
by commencing with high temperatures, and 
one about 45 degs. to 48 degs. is ample ai 
night, allowing a rise of 5 degs. or 6 degs. in 
the daytime from fire-heat, and make | 
utmost use of sunshine when available. 
assumed that the border will have rece 
the attention necessary ready for the star 
of the Vines. i 
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ED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 1 in. with rustless wires, 

2in., 2/3doz.;7in , 1/9 doz.; 13x 1in., 6 in. wires; 1/6 doz. 

/ATERPROOF INK, 9d. and 7id. hott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 

ARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.LS. at Wisley. 


s, TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


Bone’s Specialities for the Garden 


New Cataloque ready early in January 


BRITAIN’S BEST SERVICE IN 
SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


mene ble Seeds—the Heavy Cropping Strains. 
eet Peas-—a Select List for Kxhibition and 
ten Decoration. 
Liliums-—The Flower of the Future. 
Bubs and Seeds will interest you. 


Send for Catalogue to-day. Post free to all readers. 


JAMES BONE & CO. 


Potatoes, Bulbs, Seeds 
172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


Our List. of 


The Silver Medal 


ToRsE SHOE BOILER 


i@ economical Boiler for the small Green- 
: ~ house or Garage 


Used In the 8.H.8. Gardens 
Booklet C post free 


HAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
iv Oa, Southwark St., London, S.E. | 


’Phone: Hop 0362 . 


Be tion : 
VACANT & WANTED 


Advertisements are accepted in this 
section on the following terms :— 


2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), and 
6d. for each succeeding line. 
Three insertions for the price of two. 
Cash must accompany order. 


# 
* 


_ “I am pleased to inform you. that, 
through the advertisement in eet Paper, 


I have now got suited.’’—E. W. (Bunting- 
| ford). 


<4 “I am glad to inform you I have 
} secured a situation as Head Gardener 
to , through my advertisement in 


“GARDENING IJLLUSTRATED.’”’—A. T. (Pem- 
tk bridge). 
‘TO SECURE 


or 

3 rr tane for the Position 
i Use the pages of ; 

, RDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


vil 


Seed Potatoes, Bulbs, Fertilisers, Plants, 
. Turf Preparations, Rose 
and Fruit Trees, etc., 


are sent 


CARRIAGE 
FREE 


to all parts of Great 
Britain and _ Ireland. 


WUUVWUY WOVE WLU UU WUD UY GS 
Garden Lovers should obtain 


WEBBS’ 1928 
GARDEN CATALOGUE 


bi YA! Tl Pld! Val a 


SUPA UAW! M/A , 


Beautifully Illustrated. Post free = 
SLY WU VY VWUVUYUUDWU LW DAG 2 
FLOWER SEEDS, from 
3d. packet. 
Webbs’ 2/3 
Pioneer pint VEGETABLE SEEDS, from 
Pea, : Ad. packet. 


Be WEBB & SONS Ltd., 7%: STOURBRIDGE 


NEW HOUSEHOLDERS should also apply for ILLustrarED PLan showing How to Lay Out a Garden, 


improved Nicotine Gone 


FUMIGATOR 


_ Certain destruction to all pests im glasshouses 
For 1,000 cubic feet 
No. 2 ab 1,500 ” ” 

aera DOO ss ; ik 
Sold by all Seedsmen. 
The Original Fumi; Shreds. Refiss 
Substitutes they pag Sica 

No.! el Fusiottes Beane, Cuble Feet 

: De, 


Nes De 0000 De. Ife 
Not Da 2,800 De. ‘ 

Whole or Gears can be used a8 
desired. Fr etre ae Secedeman 


epee aviaeture 
W. DA RLINGTON & SONS | ETP. 
HACKNEY ———— 


 ask.for Leaflet... 
CORRY: & CO; i 


7 lbs. 4/6, 141bs. 7/6, 4 


rer 216, Lowe. 37/6, Seek at 35/- 


aie: 13/-, 


FRUIT TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, : Etc. 


ROSES, 


You will 
sending a post card for my 
free list of 


SAVE MONEY by 


ALL BRITISH-GROWN 


TIMBER ~ 


BUILDING, FENCING, 
GREENHOUSES 
PLYWOOD, PAINT, PUTTY, GLASS, Etc. 


Building Diagrams and Advice Free 


Descriptive Catalogue 
Free on Application. 


** Buy the Best, 
They Stand the Test.”’ 


The largest Mail Order Timber House in U.K 


THE FOREST «ORCHARD FLEETWOOD JONES 
NURSERIES, LTD. | | FARK VANE, mc 


DEPTFORD, New Cross 1030 


WHITFIELD, FALFIELD, GLOS. 
, : LONDON, S.E. 8 


$3 vs s . : a 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED reve January 7, 1 


> Secure NEW YEAR GIFTS now at Reduced Prices Za. 


EK, Select trom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch HL 
Ee 1927 BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE - 


£PAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 
This is a. cheap orm of 
Growing House. It is 
well made in _ sections, 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1. Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top 
bottoms of posts tarred.. Height 8 feet. 


These Greenhouses are madespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 


Usuai £ale good tongued and grooved | those wlio require a strong but not #727777 
Price Price boards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure. Can be erected ORRG/#4 ‘ 
.. 10/6 8/6 staging on each side of} by any handy man in a few hours, 4 iF 


doorway, good lock and 
key for door, all necessary 
fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz, for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 
re-erection. - 


The framework is substantially : i 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being filled in with 
good, sound tongued and grooved match-boarding, painted 
one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with all necessar 
fronwork and stages for each side o1 house. Complete wi 


a Usual utee ic fee: 21-oz. glass for glazing. 
Reset Pret gh Ready nak 2 A () Usual fala U Sal 

du Oak sh F } : J : sual lo 

anee siebbdy. Sige ‘ott. ‘Oin, 5 a £612 6 £5 v : _Bize, Price Price Size Prive Price 

at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft, 2 in. deep. a ae 34 £718 0 a 10 0| cS £6 60 £5 5 C] ix o £17 20 £14 BO 

Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in be NE Aer oF ae ogee tae ie 3 ©} 20°x10' £24 14 0 £19 106 

ron tyre Ypres ae ; Feds (| 25x10’ £30 126 825 06 

3 pss = bs ; parte a 0} 30’x12 £39 90 836 06 

250 oni. t6 dléar. 4 5 eens rob gee PS £12 170810 17 6 

ths jal eittcat Oiabore © G2) ie io en Svat SAF ASO, 839.10 0 GARDEN FRAMES Z 
: = Made of “i d and 1 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. BANK POULTRY HOUSE. greoved Lerrds tastes ae 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 


500 in stock ready ior imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of 


parting Pieces and runners for 
ights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. 


‘Jreated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
g and fitted with iron handle. 


Usua! Price, Sale Price. 


| 


a 


wis 
12* square Glazed with 2 d rk inted: 
ii vered planed, axe 1-02. Glass and all woodwork painted two coats 
18 ( | | hist} Panel Land? rrogyen.y boards foes Usual Price. Sala Price. 
TH TTI Ly Up and down sliding shutter x3’ = wit Fae Ee 1629 
Pa eee, §6 8 shown, hen exit at side. re a aa ee re Sh : oy 1 3 
Size Height Usnal Price Salc Price | 9’ x6, P oe ie ds 78 $3 100 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES Aa ‘ Sib at ee seee. a 3 8 = . 5 12°x673 0” “) y Bt Bs es0 £410 0 
\ \ ‘x4 fet tea nrg oes 16’x6',4 sa «=. £6 6 0 &5 13 8 
ins Price. Pree. tel Res OS SSS arty ear : 2x85, ose E710 0 £6 15 9 
$ a soe = 6/9 5/- vad sau a = ’™ ", 6 ’ see woe’ EO Z 36 & 
+ Pee th at as a He aor; Noowaed 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/2, Do not pay high prices for your frames made from 14 ine 
path. "i. “11/6  10/- 12/- and 1B/-, | boards. We can supply at the following low prices, Frames 
; at made of 13 in. tongued aad epee best quality boards, 
GARDEN LIGHTS Sale complete as above. |: 
1 p v PC : Usual! Price Lale Prie> 
Ungleied. 3’ x2 j awn < x3 cin, ae eh ee si 70 
4 4’ x8 One wp eee | eee £1 18 0 
5’ x8’ 6" 6x 4,2 Light ..  ... £214 0 £29 0 
gen eet = Dees BRS 
Clazed & palnted 3° x 2’ A x 6’, ‘ oa nas , 
eae ME jens UG eekine | 1x4. ees £810 6 
+ b’ x3’ 67 20°K6,5 i) al SSRSESEO 8711 O° 
. 6’ x4’ w+ 15/6 14/- ! ¢ 24°K6',6 2 ees a0 =e eh ‘ 89 26.) 
ite =. Big Compare these prices wi er makers, = 
y RUCTIC SUMMER 
HOUSE. get eect ya No.7 PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. * 
No. 18, Price per 8ft. wide, com- Constructed of strong jraming 
This House is very — seogt he Pansl. plete Sry covert with Cs Pah Betis “a i 
ee ee oa aN 160 Booth Soe Bie to 12/6 ed Seltan I-in, boards for 
Ag gate end ar a tee a = é 7 ose Bey ae af elon y air | ek Windewsg 
pected. vontek, ftted ~ 30 8h a eT 88h hung’ "on strong. butts and 
ad to 
deat Als Haine “wal eee eee oe neem Se Sites Tee eo 
ve ae pace and SPEOIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: Toeahi Price, Sale Price, 
sete ea tom Usual Sale Usuai Sale £6 5 0 “8615 0 
ie iat aoa ie 
Usual Price Sale Price xT oes . 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 . £14 0 0 h2 0 0 
£510 0 8 0 0 |107,18°xs = l  (18/8 13/9 86/- 23/3 "2 £16 10 0 £14 0.0 
£610 0 £5 16 0 i la ore aes oo. 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 £18 6 0 £15 6 0 
£9 0 0 #8 0 0 12”,14"x10"—..., sae -- 16/8 14/0 6 24/6 . £20 12 6 81810 0 
£11 10 0 £910 0 | 14”, 16°, 18”, 20°, 22", 24” x12” 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/8 .. £22 15 0 £2010 Q 
£14 0 0 £12 0 0 | 16°, 18", 20°, 22° and 24” 14"... 21/9. 19/8 80/6 35/3 . £2610 0 £2400 
18”, 20", 22", 24" x16"... 20/- 40/6 36/8 £31 6 0 £28 0 0 
SEED FRAMES. 20”,22", and 24°18"... — ... - 28/3 20/9 41/- 37/- "235 6 0 $32 0 0 
These Frames are vi useful for LINSEED OIL PUTTY. i ip 
rvan nope Posi pals: —~ lewt., }ewt. and jcwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, he RUSTIC POLES, ‘ 
Vi c = ia . ¥ i e: ra 
poarde and ‘very warn, ‘the gat e|—————___°ale _Prlees 17/-, 9/8, B/- | suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Trve Stakes, tc. 
differat positions. ane,at back. and can be opened to GARDEN BARROWS. |... rico Price Size Price. -Uades 
iffercul positions. Zz -0z, glass. 0 coats paint. j c : ed 
8 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 160 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6. EE LOR. , Peedod Fee aon | pace 
Bale Price, 10/-. Made from best 1” Him,| © x2, 5 —#/8 oe) | 5: eae oe 
with Oak legs and wheel. |”, X24, 6/- / hess 14/6 12/9 = 
RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, (Bark on). Well braced. iUga, | 8x2 8/- 7/3 x4 16/6 «14/9 
"Well made from eelected material. In natural wood. nthe ee ee ee 9/6 7/6 10° x4" 18/6 18/6 
Usual Price. Sale Price ee % x 2h 9/6 7/6 8’ x5” 20/- 1B/s 
4 long ~- 9/6 9/- Usual price .. £2 0 Of} 9’x3" 11/6 10/3 9’ x5" 24/- 21/9 
bY .. 14/6 13/6 Top plus 10/- 10’x25" 10/6 9/6 10’ x" 26/- 23/6 
6°; ... 18/6 17/6 sale Price g1 726 18/6 12/- 12’ x5” 28/6 -26/-— 
Bark oli, stained, and varnished 2 “cs 12’ x24 12/- 10/9 14’ x5’ 30/- 27/6 
4’ long . 14/6 13/6 Top plus 6/6 = 
Boa ... 18/6 17/6 = GARDEN EDGING. he 
ae 1 4p 22g RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 per 100ft. 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100ft. Sale price 5/6 per 100 ft. 
RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS tc match VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 9=—«§ Te ES. 4 


Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 
talc Price, 6/6 


Bark ofl, elamec and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. €ale Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 

Epecificat.ons as No % but with %-in. floor and single 

door. Fitted lock and key. 
Usual Price Sale 


A very attractive and useful : 
House. Constructed from planed, > 
tongued and grooved boardsand « ull 
substantial framing. Root Hell 
covered best quality Bitumen Ree 
Felt, making same quite water- %4 
proof. _ All Rustic work of well- F 
seasoned material. Removable eae 
Seat at back.. The whole stained ; ae | 
and varnished inside and out. Made in sections for easy — 


Made from __ best 
Hardwood, Bark 


Rustio 


“ § tained and varnished, 


Stained and varnished. transit and erection. a 
b’long. Usual Price, 17/6 ‘square. Usual Price, 14/6 Usual tale 
Sale Price 12/3 Sale Price. 12/6 Prices Vrices 
@’ long. . Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’.. Usual Price, 18/6 | 6’x4' Me ae ie ‘a £4 6-0 43 10 | 


Bale Price ine Sale Price, 16/- 


& SONS (ept. GI.) FOREST HILL, S.E.23 


2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, ..B. & S.C, Railway) J 
Phone : Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. ed 


RIPON cod, ose ey 2610-0 $5 0 @ 


Publishéd by Benn Brotuers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. Printed by the CHANcERY LANE Printing Works, Ltp., ' @ 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. ¥ 
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Planting Round the House 
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FLOWERS : FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN 
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DESIGN 


TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


VOL. L.i—No. 2549 
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“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a. News- 
paper. The Offices are at Bowverie House, 
Fieet Street, London, H.C. 4. 


) ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the be«t Flower seeds 


and Vegetable seeds of finest selected strains and tested 
growth, insluding many fine novelties for the Flower Garden and 
Greenhouse; also list of Garden Requisites, Insecticides, 
Manures and Horticultural Books. Post free on applicatioa.— 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O, 2. 


BBIE’S 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 

160 pages, 8 in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
yeaders, Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
writing._DOBBIE & OO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


DATHS SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


y New Lllustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds and Plants is pow ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
avplication. — (Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
Farms, Wisbech. 


SUNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. 


Our Strawberry Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be sent by return of post, with 
pleasure, to any interested. 


(EO. BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 


X Nurseries, Maidstone. 


PUY SCOTCH SEED POTATOES direct. 
, All yarieties offered. Lists free—_GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 
pringfield, Fife. 


(AILWVS Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 
-\A unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
‘species, and choice hybride; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
latest 60 page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
-—GiLL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Coruwall. 

BaveaD OAK WATER BUTTS, painted 
“KJ green, from 10s. Painted or Stained Oak Plant Tubs from 
45.64. Full list from BAKER'S LTD., Spa Road Station 
Arches, London, 8.E 16, 


QEND for a free copy of our 1928 SEED 
KJ LIST. Rare and interesting SEFDS of ALPINE and 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, also HARDY ANNUALS. 
(ALARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 

Ny " SIX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


ors 


MROPAOLUM SPECIOSUM (§cotch Flame 


“, | Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s., 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. Cultural directions.— 


HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


A ; en = A : 

A PRONS.—GARDENER®S’ Blue Twill with 
pocket and bib, 3s. 94 post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
enskot.” Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent postfree. 
HAW & MONTGOMERY, 628, argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. __Jllustrated 
Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


: DIRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
: Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
ORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8.W. 1. 


RON and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


—Ornamental Iren and Wire work of every descriptien, 

logue G.I. 156. Iron Fencing and tree guards, Catalogue 

1.65. Wood and Iron Gates, Oatalogue G.I. 163. Kennel 
ling, G.I. 86. Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.I. 70. Ask for 
» lista. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ATEREBRS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEFD POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMs, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpice and ‘Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen. hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERFR, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. . Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 58.; Climbers, Is. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, 1s. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Illustrated Catalogue on Application —THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz.-_DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 
A thousand lovers I possesa, 
And many more you now may guess, 
A million sunrays love me well, 
That in man’s memory I may dwell.—_A MAvy LUPIN. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


_A NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 


Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Our general Seed and Plant List ‘J ” will be sent upon 
request.—_W. H. SIMPSON & SONS, Seedsmen, Birmingham. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare specier not offered elsewhere, 
incluling 3270 different kinds of Fi OWER Seeds besides a 
choice selection of VEGFTABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


‘A: GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, only 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—EKDWARDS, 
2-6, Ingham St.. South Shields. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 


strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade S’ OTCH 
SEED POTATORES, Catalogues free._ GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames, 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for cata- 
logues.—_REUTHEH, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans. Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, eto. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknerses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains —-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


SUTTON SEEDS 
The.First Gold Medal of 
1928 awarded to Sutton’s 
Vegetables at the R.H.8. 
Meeting of January. 3rd. 


Catalogues free. 


QUTTON & SONS, The “King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. : 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Oyclamens, etc. » Catalogue free. 


WOoD, 


e 4, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
Gardens, etc. 
Advisory Visits, 

Plans. 


(oT BANE UME on new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc, etc. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


Na ZEALAND Native Tree, Shrub, and 


Plant Seeds. We make up collections for any parts of 
Great Britain, correctly named and described. 10 varieties 
seeds, our selection, 10s. ; 20 varieties seeds, our selection, 20s. ; 
40 varieties seeds, our selecticn. 40s, Post free for cash with 
order.—_WUNVAN & DAVIES, LTD., N.Z. Native Tree 
Specialists, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 


lige BELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc.; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—WEBSTER’S PATENTS O©O., Witheridge, Devon. 


if 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail.—_W EBSTER'S as above. 


Ho. ANNOYING when Roses bloom to 


find label gone or faded. Keep handy 50 No. 14 special 
Rose labels and our strong tie wires, 5s. free from above. 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 

BETTER THAN WOOD. Catélogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edniunds. 


REES & SHRUBS.—Excellent stuff, lowest 
prices.—W. B. WRAGG, Spring Cottage, Hackney Matlock. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Peats, 


Highly commended by R.H.8. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
dos., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Keady Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLABS CO., “G." 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


VAS 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
goll., cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s, 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 48., post free; 141b, tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Osrriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 


ee 
—_ 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


Bp DETERS MANURE (guano), stored under 
cover; no straw, sawdust, or ashes. 58. per cwt. sack, 
carriage paid.—_ FARM SECRETARY, The White House of 
Speen, Princes Risborough, 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
ewt., f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SON, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens, 53. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, oyer 100 68., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
@ reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Crops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
in early Spring. : a 

Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


oe, 5s. 9d. complete!! Brand new 


Stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong ash shaft, 
fittings, and 2 ft. 6in. pressed steel blade, all complete, 5s. 9d. 
carriage paid. Satisfaction or money back. Bargain catalogue 
free.—_GREENS, 537, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ATTLE HURDLES, strong made, 6 x 3, 

19s. per dozen on rail; 6 x 4, 28s. Strong Stakes, 

5 ft., Is. 6d. per dozen. Cash with order.—A. BALL, Hurdle 
Maker, Smannell, nr. Andover, Hants. 


it’s Tree Lopping or Fetling send for 


i 8. KILLICK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W.{18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. _ post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Cardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 

Stove forthesmallt greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 

Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial—_THE SYMPLEET 
BTOVE OO., 6, Queen St., Wolverhampton. 


‘eleeres COKE, ANTHRAOITE.—For central 

heating and greenhouses. Large Anthracite, 22s.; 
Cobbles, 26s. ; Buckle Furnace Ooke, 15s.; Sem Anthracite Large 
Coal, smokeless, double screened, 20s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
screened li in. by 24in., 238. All perton pit. Dejivered prices 
to any station on application.—BUCKLE COLLIERY Co., 
13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


jee SALE.—Cheap Garden Shelter, complete 


with floor seat at back; size, 6 x 4.x 6; creosoted. Price 
£2 15s. carriage p2id. Full particulars—CRANFORD POUL- 
TRY fARM, LTD., 70b, Colonial Street, Hull. 


UMP BARGAINS. — Brand New Army; 

fully guaranteed; many under manufacturing cost; can- 

not repeat. Catalogue tree.—GKEENS, 277, Pump Derart- 
ment, Lytham. 


PLANTS, &c. 


OSES (STANDARDS), from 1s. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. rooted. Shrubs, 1s. 6d. doz.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.B.H.S8., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of information and post free on request. MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


LADIOLI, ROSES, and HERBACEOUS 


j PLANTS, our speciality. Catalogue and cultural direc- 
tions will be sent post free on application —THE FIRST 
DUTCH BULB AND PLANTS~ASSOCIATION. Office: 
Haarlem (Nord), Holland. 


EAKALE AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicious 
vegetable, 48. per dozen; 28s. per 100. Asparagus Koots, 
Connovers Colossal. our well-known quality, extra strong 
roota, 4s. per dozen; 25s. per 100.—H. PRINS, ¥.R.H.S., Nur- 
rerymen, Wisbech, Cambs. ‘Phone: 316 Wisbech. 


ELIABLE FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


SEEDS, etc., offered. Best and prompt attention to orders. 
Free catalogue.—A. DOWLING, 28, Victoria Rd., Gt. Yarmouth. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HYTE’S SEED CATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, port free. Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—WHYTH, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


HkrYSaNTH#MUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoadii. Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


EYEE OVALIFOLIUM,. Evergreen, very. 


bushy trees, excellent for hedges, 1} ft. to 2 ft., 8s. per 100; 
2 ft. to 3 fo., 12s. per 100; 3 ft. to 4 ft., 158. per 100.—H. PRINS, 
F.R.H.S., Nurserymen, Wisbech. ’Phone: 316 Wishech. 


WERT PEAS for Exhibition purposes. 


All the latest can be obtained by sending to— 
F, 0. WOODCOOK, Sweet Pea Grower, Walmer, Kent. 
Catalogue free. 


Re oeop ENDRONS, crimsons, pinks, whites; 


named sorts; budded; 39s., 54s., 66s., 848. doz. Other 
STREET, Heathermead 


shrubs. Catalogues free. — F. 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and: it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Orawley Down, Sussex. 


ROW Benson’s reliable seeds in 1928. Send 
for list (free). -BENSON, Seedsman, Charfield, Glos. 


Reo Bargain List containing 
several special offers free.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S. 


ieee TREES at Half-price. Listcontaining 


startling reduction offerfree.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S., 
Broadmead, Sway, Lymington. 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application. —A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


Hor the very best English grown Plants— 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, etc.—go to 
BAGGESEN’S HARDY PLANT NURSERY, Pembury, nr. 
Tunbridge Wells. Catalogues free. 


N 
Most EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 
Stuff —shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free, 
Privet, 68.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Bux Edging, 3s 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver, 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurels, Privet (bushy), 1s. 6d. doz. Privet, 
Quickthorn (gappers), 3 ft., 38.34 ft , 58.;5ft., 8s. doz. 12 Ever- 
greens or Flowering Shrubs, six sorts, 5s. 12 Trees, ornamental 
assort., 5ft., 6s.; 7 ft., 12s. 12 Climbers, Firethorn, Clematis, 
Pyrus, Honeysuckle, Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 3:.; 
4d.each 12 Ivies, fastest growers, 2s.. strong, 4s. 6 Rambler 
Roses, 28.; 4ft. selected, 38. 12 Bush Roses(mixed),5s. 6Sweet 
Briar, 2s. Gooseberries, Ourrants (Black, Red), 3s. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s 50 Strawberries, 2s. 6 Loganberry, 33 Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Mulberries, 1s. 9d. each Laurels, Euonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 3s. doz.; 4d each. 
Holly, Yew, Arbor Vite. Oypress, Golden Privet (bushy), Bush 
Honeysuckle, 5s. doz.; 6d. each. 50 Rockery Plants or 50 Her- 
baceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early Cabbages, Lettuce (Cos 
Cab.). Onions, 1s, 100. Carriage, 1s. 6d—K. GAYE, Oulton 
Broad, Lowestoft. 
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14 lbs,, 6/~ ; 28lbs., 10/3 56 lbs,, 18/= ; 
32/=. Or direct from the Works, 


CLAY & SON, 


TT 
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Lizc 


It produces all FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, 
and FOLIAGE in profusion and perfection 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs.. 3/6 


/ 112 Ibs., 
carriage paid in 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


Bright, even lawn 
| 

INE, close, healthy turf ar 
real freedom from weeds- 
both will result from prese; 
application of XL ALL Lay 
Sand, the safe weeder and gra, 
food. Just try it once. ~ “Of 


nurserymen, seedsmen, and florisi 
XL ALL LAWN SAND 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, 


R.391. “I 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
({OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pret 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue; 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. “a 


WANTED 
ae 
QERIES 1 to 5 (all or any) of Sir Herb 


aes, 


Maxwell's ‘‘ Memories of the Months.”—Box 658, 6 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet 
London, E.C. 4. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY _ 


A GOOD OPENING occurs for Young 

with necessary training in Landscape Work. Well 
lished business in Midlands. Contracts in hand. Fre 
£1,500. Stock optional.—Further particulars of PROTE 
& MORRIS, 67, Cheapside, B.C. 2. 


<4 


SITUATIONS VACANT _ 
(JOMPETENT WORKING GARDENER 


take charge of several others at Bromley, 
thoroughly experienced in all branches. An under g: 
feeling he is competent to take charge would be co 
Good cottage, including fuel and light, ete.—Apply, by 
giving full particulars, age, family (if any), experience, 
wages required, to A. CHILTON KING, Yewhurst, | 
brooke Grove, Blackheath, §.E. 3. : a 


TTT 


‘Allow me to take this opportunity 
of complimenting you on your 
descriptive booklet, it is beauti- 
fully produced and illustrated."— 
Writes Mr. R. T.—26, High Street, Elgin.— 
10/3/26. 3 


EVERY OWNER OF A GREEN. | 
HOUSE SHOULD HAVE BCOK- 
LET “C” AND LEARN HOW TO 
WARM A GREENHOUSE AT 
LITTLE COST AND TROUBLE 


Write the Makers of the 


HORSE SHOE 
BOILER 


_+ 


¥ 
mi 
3 


and it will be sent post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO, Ltd. _ 
65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 = 
"Phone; Hop 0362 (Three Lines) 


“J 


=: =e 
Fe SAFE, | AX 
QUICK, * tonpone 
LASTING | ?7,\\v_ 


the United Kingdom for Oash MARK 
; with Order (except TINS). Baie : 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Frads 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. | 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 1! 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


EE Write for Calalogen of 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
MONDAY: WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 
FOR NOTHING 


500 Giant- Flowering PRIZE Sweet Peas sent 
carriage paid forls. GIVEN FREE with every 


‘RUIT TREES, ROSE TREES 
- Exceptional Value 


ORDERS DISPATCHED BY RETURN 
end at once for fully illustrated Catalogue (free) 


THE JERSEY NURSERIES, LTD. 
_ Late Le Cornu, JERSEY 
Established 107 years 


si DOBBIE’S 
jatalogue and Guide to 
Gardening 


160 Pages—8 in colour—224 Illustrations 


order 100 PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White, and Blue; 
also pkt. ENOKMOUSB SPENCER WAVED SWEET 
PEAS, and 1000 Seeds of the lovely Gauze Flower 
Send d Allo EXTRA FREE GIFT THIS WEEK, a 
eee BEA. “THE BLUE BUTTERFLY." Sow now wnoee 
ae HA, ‘‘T q) -” Sow now in pots 
5 mentioning for early bloom. Send 18, ONLY for this great FREE 
Gardening” 8 ses 
: . e Prize Seedsman, 
and you shall have E. 1 CIBBS, F.R.H.8., E. FINGHLEY, N.2 
a2 a copy free per Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 
(Cpr return post. NOTE.- Gibbs’ Large Illustrated Seed 
- es g| | — oe Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, 
haces sang bee ay. if. ; and will be sent Pest Free on request. 
DOBEIE & Co.,Ltd. GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
‘Seed Growers to H.M. the King IN THE WORLD 
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TENT No2z6i10 a 
endless and cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid metai,andis therefore notonly 
unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique. 

ILL KEEP OFF THESUN. WINTER: WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO A SUPRISING DEGREE 
ym TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock St.LO N DOWN, IN.I. } 

IA AN 1 ON FBO HR Fn ON MAE 


PVT PY) 


£a-% 


~FLOWERING SHRUBS 


A Dozen Favourites 


Exochorda Alberti 

Forsythia suspensa i 37, 

Hypericum patulum Henryi ... 
agnolia Soulangeana... 


Berberis Darwini (2% ft.) aS 
Berberis polyantha ds 
Buddleia magnifica 

___ Cotoneaster horizontalis 

_ Cytisus Andreanus 
Cytisus preecox ... ast 


4 200 acres of stock include Boiee: 


-JACKMAN & SON - WOKING 
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NEW ZEALAND NATIVE - 


TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, & FERNS 


We make up suitable collections for any parts of the 
world correctly named. Delivery about April to June. 


20 choice varieties N.Z. Shrubs for 60/= 
20 Af be ,, Ferns ,, 60/- 
20 a ¥ », Rock Plants for 60/= 


These prices include special packing for cash with 
order, freight extra 


DUNCAN & DAVIES, LTD., 


N.Z. Native Gree and Plant Specialists, 
NEW PLYMOUTH NEW ZEALAND 


BOLTON’S 


The Leading House for 


SWEET PEAS 


Catalogue of all the newest varieties, 
including Mrs. A. Searles, the finest 


introduction of recent years; also 
interesting instruction on _ culture. 
Post free. 


ROBERT BOLTON & SON, 
The Sweet Pea Specialists, 
BIRDBROOK _ - - 


ESSEX 


BUILT 
2 


LY) 
YN Notes from Maidstone. 


AS 


S 


a 


Ww? are now able to 


give wmmediate de- 


Ng 


livery for Rose orders, 


> 


and shall be pleased to 


jan 


send our Catalogue to any 


intending planters. 


George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 


The Royal Nurseries, 
* Kstablished 1796. 


Maidstone. 


“ 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ACME LABELS. | BAY TREES &PALMS | BORDER CARNATIONS | 


Garden Labels come and go 
but ““ ACMES” last for ever 


“cc a 


Our service of Border Carnations 


IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS © 
THE ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GARDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made without alteration 
for 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 
Also COMMEMORATION AND NoTICcE PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— 
JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 


CYCLAMEN 


GLADIOLI 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
Gladioli Specialists, 
Near Chelsfield Station, Kent 


List of Early Flowering 
Uarieties Ready 


‘COMPLETE CATALOGUE Aree Lid, Telephone | 
JANUARY Southwark St., congo AND Telothane Bastin oe | 


, ann 
WAKELEY’S Che finest varieties in cultivation, Unique Collection of | 
ig eae: ee er peeks ech embracing all shades of colour, strong, vigor- Hardy Border Varieties 7 
results, aud is clean to keadlet Th ae che om Anes mest. aes J A P A N By S E L I = I EB S 4 | 
A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars Nu Whey pharaa  aleae oleae inl Scat A er Water Lilies and Aquatics, most | 
and testimonials sent on receipt of post card. 12 for £3; 24 for £5 10s. complete collection in this country + 
&& Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our Box, packing and carriage free for cash | 


Marked Bags containing Guaranteed Analysis. 
Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 

5 Large, 33/9 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120/- 
Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Lrp. 

71, BANKSIDE, Lonpon, S.E,1 


ORCHIDS 


Let is Quote You 
-CLEAN, HEALTHY STOCK 
. Orchids For All 

SUTTON BROS. 


Orchid Growers and Importers, 
Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sussex 


LARGEST STOCK 
:: IN LONDON $:: 


Price Lists with pleasure 


ROBERT GREEN (1911), Led, 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.1 


FRUIT TREES 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE je 
BOILER 


is the best for Small 
Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens. Will burn 12 to 16 


hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL 


with order. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


HM. J. JONES; 
Ryecroft Nurseries, LEWISHAM, S.E. 13 


ROSES 


Guaranteed BRITISH GROWN 
Highest Quality only Supplied 


We specialize in Standards and Weeping 
Standards grown on the RUGOSA Stock 
which is fully described, both good points and 
bad, in our Booklet Catalogue ““ ABOUT 
ROSES ” (post free, of course). 


Also Dwarfs, Climbers, Musks, and Species. 
SERVICE SATISFACTION 
MORSE BROTHERS, 
Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk 


ae 


is admittedly the highest class obtain- |} 


able in the country, while our unique — 
packing methods ensure safe arrival _ 


of plants at all times 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue 


~LOWE&GIBSON, Ltd. 


Oakfield Gardens 
CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX 


GREENHOUSES. 


A. OVEREND: & SONS” 


SILVER MEDALLISTS 


Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 


Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 
. Arches Frames Garden Furniture 
Garages, etc. 
Established 40 Years ' 
367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. 
Catalogues free on demand 


PERRY'S HARDY PLANT 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


SEEDS 


ROBERT VEITCH &SON” 


The Royal Nurseries 
EXETER 


Beg to announce that their 


SEED CATALOGUE for 1928 


is now ready, and will be sent on application, 


They also issue Catalogues or Roses, Herba- 
ceous and Rock plants, Fruit Trees, Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs (including Chinese and other 
Rhododendrons), Greenhouse plants (including 


a list of Camellias). , = 


(GARDEN ORNAMENTS | | 


| 

GOLD MEDAL CALE- Crazy Sune d a || 
DONIAN PRIZE STRAIN L jek xX q5 O N 2 S ace dials, _—‘ff 
are a |i 

SOW SEED NOW | 3 eae Birds <a 
2/6 packet, or collection FRUIT TREES Wallin Baths, tl 
6 distinct varieties 10/- STRAWBERRIES, ROSES a0 Vise, 
Catalogue on application We h b k F fe Edging F; ai 
e have huge stocks of all the Rockers igures, a 

ca) pk BORS aT above. Write for New Catalogue Stone . Etc. i 
: SP Rlorseniiaviet and Cultural Hints, gratis. Se ISe gate. paid. | 
Pad eae LAXTON BROS., BEDFORD RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES | | 

; London Office: 76, CHANCERY Lanz, WC.2 | 

—— 


Span Roof Greenhouse. No. H. 54. 


BOMPACT and 
INEXPENSIVE 


A Boulton & Paul 


Amateur Greenhouse 
(Tenant's Fixture) 


_ Made in six perfectly fitting sections for easy 
erection by any handy lad. 
BAS size illustrated is 10 ft. by 8 ft. 


PRICES 


Painted one coat. Glass cut to size and sent 
_ separately in boxes. 


eee 0-0 


__ if with two coats of paint and glass fitted by 
us at Works. 


2 £21 :0:0 


Additional lengths can be supplied. 


_ Carriage paid to stations in England and 

Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for if 
returned. Prices for heating and. stages 
sent on application. 


Full Specifications and Particulars of ali 
our Amateur Greenhouses ia Catalogue 
No. 763, post free on application. 


o Boulton & Paul 
GARDEN FRAMES 


- High grade, solidly built. Renowned for 
durability, strength, and simplicity. 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


No. H. 77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME 
(as illustrated above). 
Supplied with sliding or Hinged Lights. 


CASH PRICES 

i-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4ft., £1 13 
2-Light Frame (sliding) 6 ft. by4{t.. £2 15 
3-Light Frame (sliding) 9 ft. by 4 ft.. £3 16 

- I-Light Frame (hinged) 3 ft. by4ft.. £2 0 
_ 2-Light Frame (hinged) 6ft.by4ft.. £3 7 
‘S-Light Frame (hinged) 9 ft. by 4 ft., £4 15 
*Carriage paid to stations in England 


and Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for 
f returned. 


g For other designs and sizes write for 
_ Catalogue No. 764. 


__ Trays for Storing Potatoes or Fruit a 
Sei Ask for leaflet G.I. 196. 


RO Sins we ww ie > ew a ra ee Se = ee ee ee 


Caceoon 


: : Houses, Motor Houses, Shelters, and 
| Kennels may be seen either in our 
«+ Norwich or London Showrooms, 


E Boulton §Prul L's 


NST konwch NORWICH noewch 851(Siimed 
LONDON OFFICE 135.137 QUEEN VICTORIA ST EC 
= Wegroms Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 
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PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


HYBRID MUSKS. A new race of Perpetual 
Flowering CLUSTER ROSES, Good in Autumn. 


Descriptive Catalogue Guide to Selection and Pruning 
on Application. 


HAVERING - AT’ - BOWER, 
PEMBERTON, near ROMFORD. Bo 


Fruit Trees Rose Trees 


ALL ENGLISH GROWN 


Descriptive Catalogue post free on demand. Inspection invited 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


Established 1820 


THE NURSERIES, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 


aS~- Indispensable in the Garden -@qg 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


Prices — VIN Pees AND 
VEGETABLE’ MANURE —a Per- 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 56 lb. 16/-; 
ssa abpefan tos biel 
an ; RESS- 
ING MANURE-—an excellent stimu- 
lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 141b., 5/6; 
7 lb.. 3/@; tins, 1/3. Carriage paid 
on 28 Ib. and up. 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Orops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


for Gorgeous 


13 Awards of Merit and 10 
Highly Commended, 1920 
5 Awards of Merit, 1922, in 
pots at R.H.S. Wisiey Trials. 


Send for free illustrated Seed List ‘' J,” offering seeds of 42 varieties of Snapdragons at 6d. 
and 1/- per packet, with full range of Vegetatle and Flower seeds of established merit. 


TALL.—Esmep, Jight pink ; Monarch, deep crimson; Rose King, deep rose; The King, orange 

scarlet, white tube; Yellow King, yellow. 

MEDIUM,—Afierglow, orange scarlet ; Appleby Matthews, orange terra-cotta, white tube; 

Aurore, fiery terra-cotta: Beacon, salmony rose; Charm, light rose pink; Crimson King, 

crimson; Fascination, light pink; Fire King, orange-scarlet, white tube; Gloria, deep rose pink; 
Colden Gem, deep yellow; Lady Primrose, primrose; Roseum Superbum, light salmon pink; The 
Fawn, peach pink, white tube; Victory, salmon terra-cotta; White Queen, white. 


STRONG PLANTS FROM BOXES. 

EARLY SOWN.— Will be despatched about Mid- LATER SOWN.—Will be despatched early in May 
April, well-hardened from coldframes. Earlier delivery hardened off ready for planting. 1/3 per doz. (if less 
made if desired, 2/3 per doz. (if less than 12 of one than 12 of one variety at 2/- per doz., not less than 6 
variety at 3/= per doz., not lees than 6 of any onev ariety of any one variety named), 25 or more of any one 
named), 25 or more of any one variety at 15/= per 100. variety at 9/6 per 100. 

: Carriage and ) For Cash with order, 9d. for 24 or 1/- for more must ne addce: 
: Packing Charges j To oe WHE ONG cash, cost Ww iit be added. 


WwW. H. SIMPSON & ‘SONS, Saber “Seed iS aecralists, simincHam } 


jg YY) J WU). 


L PEARSON'S 
RELIABLE SEEDS 


Ornamental Hedges 


There are many handsome flowerng and evergreen 
shrubs which make excellent garden hedges apart from the 
favourite Holly, Yew, Laurel, and Privet. We offer a brief 
selection below and shall be pleased to send a s ecial price 
list of hedge and fence plants on application. 


Seed Catalogue is Per Per 
Berberis aquifolium, 12—15 ins oon 30), 
er . 12— f a - f= - 
rea d y. It con- a Darwinii, 12—18 ins. ete aw 35 (can 00/5 
; | a Rog ae 12—18 eee ae a i ee 
As ulgaris purpurea. /- 

tains very se ect a linea (a beautiful berried a) a 
: * ehru — 5 9/- /~ 
lists of vegetable > FZ Oratzegus pyracantha Lelandi, i-2 fi ft. ete 18/2: a 340/5 
Y Escallonia ea rs inteo ar ioe ri 
ty 7 rubra, 14—2 bes - - 
and flower seeds, Y. Donard Seedling, 1y—2ft.  :-18/- 140 
. Y Fuchsia riccartoni .. sie 15/- = 100/- 
at strictly moder- § Loaioera Niudaplsot fee 2s, iyo sy 19% eae 
Va s ae fouy faa - ae 1G 100/- 
° ay pileata, — oe ag ad - 60/- 
ate prices. Sent Y Ys Ribes Alpinum, 2—24 ft. RAC EGY GA Abe? 25) 
f Yu ne Becmineohy FESS alee 5 He 80/- 
osemary, ins. AA es s Ne /~ 80/- 
ree to anyone Veronicas, in variety me A as aia 12/- 80/. 


Wecan also offer large stocks of Yews, Privet, Laurels, 
Beech, Hornbeam, Hollies, and Quick. 


Any of the above can be planted during Decemter and 
January, during dry open weather. 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS in great variety 


Catalogues free 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd., 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


mentioning this 
paper. 


LIMITED, 


LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 
Estab. 1782 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
TREES & SHRUBS 


List of above now ready, free on application, — 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry 


SEEDSMEN BY 


} 


THE CHILWELL COLLECTION 


Blossom Lady Inchiquin 

Betty Uprichard Lord Lambourne 

Olarice Goodacre , Los Angeles 

Ool. O Fitzgerald Louise Criner 

Doris Traylor Mabel Morse 

Emma Wright Madame Butterfly 

F L. Izzard Mrs. H. Bowles 

General McArthur Mrs. H. Morse. 

Golden Emblem Mrs. H. Balfour 
Hortulanus Budde Queen Alexandra 
Independence Day Shot Silk | 
John Henry W. F. Dreer | 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR LARGE 


CATALOGUE 


Any 6 of the above for 7/6; 12 for 14/=; or 24 for 27/m | 
Packing and Carriage Paid forO.W.0. 


FRUIT TREES 


Well grown and shaped clean trees, that wiil bear 
a3 
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Early Daffodils and Narcissi 


However successful the reader may be in matters connected with the forcing of Daffodils, he will 
surely read the following notes with more than usual interest 


HOSE of our readers who have the 

opportunity or energy to visit the early 
‘morning flower market at Covent Gar- 
n will see at this time of the year some of 
e first arrivals among the early Daffodils. 

few years ago the very first to make their 
pearance were forced flowers of the variety 
uumpet Major, but these were never very 
pular, either with growers or buyers. 
‘owers disliked them because sormany came 
blind,’’ while the flowers themselves, at 
eir best, did not exhibit a sufficient degree . 
quality to appeal to those who were pre- 
red to pay good prices for flowers out of 
ason. December, 1927, constituted a minor 
admark in the progress of those who con- 
intly labour to shorten winter’s chill and 
eary hours by the early production of the 
‘leome blossoms of spring. The first 
wers of English-grown Golden Spur were 
tually to be seen on December rst, follow- 
s closely upon the heels of the earliest 
ench-grown Paper White Narcissi. Christ- 
as found us provided with both Golden 
ur and Bicolor Victoria (mostly grown in 
ts), Paper White, and a few Soliel d’Or. 
These are all very welcome, but much 
ints more, and we may all look forward to, 
d contribute a little to, the sum of know- 
Ige which will ultimately enable British 
affodil-lovers to take their pick from a 
jre or mote varieties which, I venture to 
ophesy, will ultimately fill the present 
tus in flower supplies which supervenes 
on the conclusion of the Chrysanthemum 
ason. 
First of all we have to discover which 
wers ‘‘ force’? best. Some varietiés are 
jre amenable to treatment than average, 


poe of the bulbs at the earliest possible 
ment, so that they will get their resting 
od over and be ready to start into growth 
mm six weeks to two months before their 
lal season. =. 

Specially prepared bulbs of Golden Spur 
Victoria which will flower at Christmas 


with no more heat than may be provided by 
the windows of an ordinary living-room may 
be purchased cheaply, but for those who like 
to experiment for themselves a start may be 
made in the middle of May by lifting one or 
two strong bulbs of a variety with leaves and 
ted intact. Reject all small or weakly 

ulbs. 


Immediately the bulbs have been 


A bunch of Daffodil White Nile, which 
has received an Award of Merit for 
market and garden cultivation 


Flowers pure white, beautifully ruffled at the 
brim. Raised by Brodie of Brodie 


lifted, and without allowing the roots to dry, 
they should be ‘‘ heeled in’’ in a sunny 
situation. Lift successive bulbs during the 
succeeding four weeks, treat similarly, and 
mark each with the date lifted. 

Immediately the foliage of the lifted bulbs 
turns yellow, expose the bulbs to full sun- 
shine by laying them on the surface of the 
ground. As the foliage and roots become 
baked and dry they will crumble off. When 
this stage is reached the bulbs should be 
rubbed clean from soil, removed to-a green- 
house shelf out of reach of all moisture, and 
literally roasted with sunshine until the last 
week in July. By this time they will look 
pretty badly shrivelled. They should then be 
potted immediately in well-drained and 
roomy quarters and the soil kept comfortably 
moist. They should be put in the dark and 
must never‘be allowed to become dry. When 
they have made some 2 inches of top growth 
they should be brought into the light by 
stages. 

The object will now be to maintain growth 
without any check either from cold nights, 
drought, or any other cause. An even tem- 
perature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. Fahr. suits 
them best, and it should be borne in mind 
that at all stages of their growth they re- 
quire a damp (but not stagnant) atmosphere. 
This usually means spraying once or twice a 
day. Never try to grow Tulips and Daffodils 
together. Tulips need a dry atmosphere and 
Daffodils a moist one. When the Daffodils 
have made 2 inches or 4 inches of growth 
they may be fed with weekly doses of dilute 
liquid-manure, but the soil (which should be 
of open texture) must never be allowed to get 
sour or sodden. 

Success comes with experience. It must 
always be remembered that the early ripening 
has given the bulbs a serious shock and 
weakened them considerably. The sole ob- 
ject of this treatment is to cause them to 
‘““ wake up’’ eatly, but once awake they 
must be nursed and assisted to recuperate 
while serving our (ulterior) purpose of pro- 
ducing early flowers. In other words, 
Nature starts the bulbs into growth at a 
given time of the year and allows an 
average of so many weeks to flowering 
season. We jolt them into wakefulness be- 
fore their time, and must, in order to reap 
the advantage of this early start, steadily 
maintain the most natural possible growing 
conditions, shading and _ sheltering where 
necessary in the heat of September, and re- 
producing April weather conditions from 
November onwards. 

HERBERT G. LONGFORD. 

Abingdon, Berks. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Calanthes and how to grow them 


WAS much interested in reading the 
article on these plants, by ‘‘ T. W. B.,” 
issue December 31st, and also in the illus- 
tration showing not only the splendid spikes 
of flowers, but the magnificent bulbs, too. 

The bulbs are very finely proportioned, be- 
ing extra strong at the base—a most essential 
point. : . 

In my gardening experience I assisted in 
the growing of very large batches of 
Calanthes, Poinsettia pulcherrima, and 
Euphorbia jacquinizflora for the brightness 
of their colours. The Calanthes were mainly 
used, when cut, in vases placed directly in 
front of high mirrors in large rooms and 
halls, and the general effect was most pleas- 
ing. The Euphorbias were similarly dis- 
played, and the Poinsettias in their pots 
buried under Maidenhair Ferns placed in 
large shallow vases and Oak tubs. 

“TW. B.” gives excellent hints on the 


cultivation of the Calanthe, and I would like © 


to be permitted to say in regard to those I 
helped to grow that the head gardener 
always started the bulbs in 1 inch of leaf-soil 
in shallow boxes, potting them when the roots 
were about 1 inch long. Of course, great 
sare was necessary to avoid check and in- 
jury, and since that time I have preferred 
to place the bulbs direct in their flowering 
pots. 
Hants. 


Potato Sharpe’s Victor 


Despite the claims of modern early Pota- 
toes I still adhere to this veteran variety, 
alike for pot and frame work, and for plant- 
ing for first lifting in the open. Granted 
that it may not crop quite so heavily as, for 
instance, Epicure, it is of superior® quality 
and quite as early as any. Put out early in 
March it ought to lift well in May, while for 
pot work I consider Victor to be in- 
dispensable.. Long ago there was an Ameri- 
<can. variety of some merit, named Race- 
horse, which was, I always thought, merely 
a selection of the English variety. Ring- 
leader, too, was a favourite early Potato, 
and it was preferred by some to Victor, but 
with their preference I by no means agreed. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Bush Chrysanthemums 


I have been much interested in the recent 
notes on bush-grown Chrysanthemums. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that 
plants to produce exhibition blooms or 
flowers good enough to win prizes have not 
ousted ordinary conservatory or bush plants, 
but, on the contrary, there would appear to 
be more of the latter grown every year. 


This is as it ought to be, and may be said to” 


be largely due to the introduction of so many 
new and beautiful varieties. First the novel- 
ties are tried for producing large blooms; 
the second season both disbudded and bush 
plants are grown, and a true verdict is then 
arrived at as to the value of the varieties for 
one or both purposes. Many market growers 
as well as private gardeners thus test the 
varieties as they get into their hands, and 
what are eventually found to give the best 
results in market gardens are usually equally 
as serviceable and popular for conservatory 
and house decoration. As far’as my experi- 
ence goes, large blooms are not so much in 
demand as formerly. Cut with long stems 
and arranged boldly either in mixture or, 
better still, in separate colours in large, deep 


vases, they are most effective, but if cut with 
short stems and arranged in small vases, 
they fail to please. Sprays or branches of 
flowers are the most beautiful, and more of 
these have been seen in the principal florists’ 
windows than for many seasons past. Those 
who are wise, annually weed out a portion 
of the older varieties or any that fail to bear 
favourable comparison with the newer sorts. 
Whether the markets are supplied or plants 
and cut blooms ate required for home de- 
coration, the same rule holds good with re- 
gard to necessity for growing a good batch of 
each distinct colour, indiscriminate mixtures 
being objectionable, especially for the dining- 
room. B. G. C. 


Beetroot Cheltenham Green Top 


While ordering the seed supplies for the 
coming season may I press the claims of 
Cheltenham Green Top as a first-rate Beet- 
root? In Scottish gardens there appears to 
be a prejudice against this variety, why, I 
am_unable to say, unless that to my fellow 
craftsmen the colour of the leaves is ob- 
jectionable. The root itself is what matters, 
and for excellent flavour there are but few 
Beetroots which can compare with those of 
the green-topped variety. Exhibitors, I 
think, lead the ‘‘ fashion ’’ as regards Beet, 
and, in my particular district at all events, 
the ‘‘ fashion ’’ is to have very-dark-coloured 
roots; almost black, indeed. Many of these 
are coarse in texture and of very indifferent 
quality, and however acceptable they may be 
to judges they do not give me the same satis- 
faction as the shapely and _  delicately- 
flavoured roots of Cheltenham Green Top. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Saxifraga Macnabiana 
Mr. Arnott’s note on page 6 of your issue 


of January 7th re the above is interesting.- 


I have in my possession a book published in 
1884 which has quite a lot to say about this 
Saxifraga. One or two extracts may be of 
interest. It states that ‘‘ Mr. MacNab 
raised this hybrid in 1877 as-a seedling from 
S. Nepalensis crossed by either S. Cotyledon 
or S. pyramidalis, but as the cross was acci- 
dental, which of the two latter is not known. 
The flowers are 4 inch across, corolla flat, 
petals richly spotted with numerous bright 
red spots, much shorter than the petals of 
most of the other encrusted varieties, also 
slightly reflexed in the more mature flowers ; 
the calyx is less hairy and the segments 
shorter than those of its parents. The 
flowers are not inaptly compared with old 
china. This Saxifraga has a rare quality—a 
rich perfume.” 

This bears out Mr. Arnott’s remarks con- 
cerning the red spots on the flowers, etc, 

At the same time I must say that, con- 
sidering the length of time this plant has 
been in cultivation it ought to be cheaper to 
purchase than it is. One can order it, but 
does one always get it? I think not. 

Birmingham. W. LeEs.ic CARTER. 


Houttuynia cordata 


The writer has recently become the happy 
possessor of a nice plant of Houttuynia 
cordata, a Japanese flower which he has 
known for a considerable time, but which 
has hitherto had to await a larger garden 
before being able to accommodate it, with 
many other flowers coveted, but not grown 
from want of space. So Houttuynia cordata 
is very welcome and has been accommodated 


shady and cool position where it may ra 
and cover the soil with its heart- 

leaves and throw up a profusion of 
flowers with their high, narrow cone in 
centre and four white segments below, — 
reminds one of what we might imagine wo 
be given by a tiny Rudbeckia of white in: 
of yellow, and with a very high cone in 
portion to the size of the inflorescence. 
cordata comes from Japan, and it mu 
said that its appearance is quite in a 
with its place of origin, for Japan has 
us many flowers of high beauty and also of 
distinct appearance. One word of warning 
to those who may think of planting” 
cordata. This is that it must not be planted 
where its rambling habit would constitute 
danger to other flowers. It is easily propa- 
gated by division. S. ARNOTT, 
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Patrinia palmata 


Not many of the Patrinias, members of 
Valerian family, are in commerce, 
among them Patrinia palmata may be ra 
as one of the best. It has proved hardy 
cultivation and adapts itself to varying c¢ 
ditions more easily than numerous of 
flowers. I have grown it in a moraine 
success, although there it had a good deal 
sun. It is now suggested that it require 
cool spot and that in full sun it might 
bog conditions. I am now trying it in lo: 
leaf-soil, and sand well up in the rock ga 
and from its accommodating mature I | 
lieve it will do well there. Its flowering 
is August and September, a season when 
plants in bloom are scarce and much 
preciated. P. patrinia grows about g inc 
high, about six in the moraine, and 
tufts of glossy, palmate foliage and spray 
bright golden-yellow small flowers, whi 
unison make a good effect. In the me 
I found it inclined to run a little at the 
but not to such a degree as to be troubles 
to other plants. It is increased by di 
or seeds. S. ARNO 


The recent cold weather 


In some parts of the country I am ; 
that many plants have suffered badly frot 
the spell of severe weather that we exper 
enced about Christmas. I am not referrin 
to Conifers broken down by the weight ( 
snow, or the disastrous effects of the ; 
and floods, but the numerous subjects 
have been placed outside during the las 
or 20 years, with a view of proving 
hardiness or otherwise. No doubt we ! 
been gulled into security by a series of mil) 
soft winters, and perhaps, also, by some | 
the irresponsible horticultural scribes whe 
my knowledge, have written of plants 
an acquaintance of only a few months 
have to go back to the winter of 191 
with which to compare the present sp 
weather, although at that period I was 
ing the bright sunshine on the plains of 

A large number of plants were | 
Castleford, Chepstow, in the winter re 
to; the Spanish Gorse was cut down to 
ground-level, while even the common 
also suffered. vee  - 

The summer of 1927 was wet and du 
plants here were still growing when the 
came. This fact and the cutting E. 
N.E. winds account more than the 
frosts for the sad appearance of many 
at the present time. The lowest tempe! 
recorded at Castleford Gardens b 
screened thermometer was 12 degs. 0! 
while the instrument outside recorded 
I have known more degrees of frost 
‘with much less damage. The Gazan 
been killed outright, Rosemarinus prostra 
I am afraid, is dead in spite of bei 
tected, Verbena radicans and V. cl 
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sioides both look very sick, also Cistus 
wmosum and C. algarvense. Veronicas are 
ot hit so hard, and Nandina domestica ap- 
sars to have passed through the ordeal 
ifely. The foliage on Rambler Roses is 
wrivelled up, but the wood is sound, and the 
aiden Euonymus is killed at the tips. 
ralia Sieboldi and Phormium tenax are 
aite safe, while Eupatorium — wein- 
annianum is unharmed in one garden, and 
| another one more exposed to the wind is 
jured rather badly. Buddleia Colvillei has 
st all its leaves, but the hard wood is, ap- 
wently, sound at present. The Grevilleas, 
oth sulphurea and rosmarinifolia, are safe. 
o doubt in the spring other conclusions will 
» arrived at, when the full damage can be 
‘timated correctly. Some plants that we 
»w think are ruined may break up from the 
ise, and the appearance of the warmer 
eather may make us more optimistic. In 
i@ meantime, pérhaps, other readers will 
nish their experiences regarding plants of 
jubtful hardiness, and with the Editor’s 
mission I will send along another note 
ving fuller details a few weeks hence. The 
‘esent winter affords an opportunity to put 
1 record those plants that withstood the 
‘deal with little or no ill-effects, whether 
‘otected or not, and so thus supply a guide 


r future plantings. We BRiscOn: 
‘Casileford Gardens, Chepstow, Glos. 


— This has been more or less of a severe 


iture from north to south, and it has done ’ 


deal of damage to many plants considered 
be half-hardy. My advice is do not begin 
“cut away any wood until such shows signs 
‘ activity ; you will be able to see where to 
it very much better then, and are not likely 
_have a bad effect on the specimen. It is 
lite possible we may have a return of simi- 
r weather between now and mid-April as 
e did 10 years ago, at quite the end of.that 
onth, when the snow lay very deep in and 
‘ound London especially. 
‘The time-table set out three or four weeks 
tck as to work to be undertaken is at a 
andstill as regards planting or even 
tuning. The ground is sure to remain 
id and wet for many weeks, so that the 
mer must rest in abeyance until more 
wourable weather is with us; yet in the 
ysence of very hard frost or snow the 
‘uning of fruit trees needs pushing forward, 
‘oviding it is not too cold for the pruner. 
nder such a wet summer as last a host of 
ants made exuberant growth, and in the 
»sence of our usual share of sun much of it 
mained soft and flabby, consequently a 
‘eat many things have suffered severely 
ider such a strain. 


Recently-planted things should be closely 
‘amined at the base, and any stakes dis- 
aced or tying material broken or loosened 
tould at once be put right, while many 
ttumn-planted of a comparatively small 
tture should be pressed back into their 
rmer position as soon as the soil will allow 
‘to be done. Wallflowers are beyond recall, 
e finest plants broken off with the weight 
snow, and Ceanothus veitchianus has 
‘ffered badly. The branches standing away 


om the wall a foot or so appear as though. 


ey have been burnt, and most of the early- 
Ywering Chrysanthemums that were not 
ted and placed under cover have gone 
ider. J. Mayne. 


Be. Cabbage Little Gem 
or two seasons I have grown Little Gem 


Summer Cabbage, and it is all one may 


“sire, asthe quality is equal to that of-a. 


rown Rosette Colewort in autumn, and 
-Is*an absence of that strong flavour 
large Cabbages in summer often 
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possess. It is recommended as a very early 
variety, and doubtless it would be valuable 
for early cutting where small Cabbages are 
needed, but with Ellam’s and Mein’s No. 1 
so good I have not required better. I have 
sown Little Gem in the spring for summer 
use and been much pleased with its good 
quality. Sown in April, there will be nice 
Cabbages in July, and a later sowing in May 
will provide a September supply. Its great 
value is that when fully grown it remains 
good so long a time and does not split. There 
are scarcely any outer leaves. The plants 
are compact and the colour a beautiful green. 


A Grouping of Dahlias 


Te photograph hardly tells its own 


story, because it does not favour any- 
thing of orange or red colouring. Only 
the group of pale-yellow Gladiolus in the 
front is distinct. This is an all-yellow and 
yellowish corner, for the Gladiolus has a 
groundwork of variegated Mint ~ (Mentha 


rotundifolia) and Golden Feather Feverfew, 
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Pansies in spring and autumn 


During the past 30 years I have distributed 
thousands of Pansies, but I am afraid that 
the majority of these plants have failed to 
give full satisfaction to those who have pur- 
chased them. The fact is that a very large 
proportion of small growers do not realise 
that a spring flowering plant should have 
a thorough grip of the soil before the sun 
becomes powerful enough to tax its energies. 
How can they expect plants to give the full 
measure of their beauty when they are planted 
just before their flowering season begins? I 
cannot but pity those people who buy from 
the hawkers in spring. These men offer 
perfect little specimens with one highly de- 
veloped bloom, .and, not realising that this 
bloom has been produced under ideal condi- 
tions, and that the plant which bears it has 
been subjected to high culture, they expect it 
to bear blooms of a similar quality for some 
weeks. The result is a disappointment. The 
check caused by removal, and by being carried 
about for some days, lowers vitality to such 
an extent that the flowers produced are small, 


A grouping of Dahlias 


with some pale-yellow Snapdragons. But 
beyond this the colour changes to orange, 
with a group of Dahlias of this colour to the 
right of the doorway. Next to this are more 
Dahlias of a soft red and then some of a 
bright scarlet. The dark mass against the 
wall on the right of the picture is Prunus 
Pissardi, loosely trained to the wall, with two 
bushes of the same in the back of the border. 
Between them is a group of a fine old Dahlia 
of a rich deep-claret colour, that tones de- 
lightfully with the reddish leaves of the 
Prunus. In front of this there is again the 
dark reddish foliage of Ricinus Gibsonii, with 
another dark-red Dahlia, followed by more 
Dahlias of a brighter red. At the foot is 
a mass of Iresine, repeating the colour of 
the Prunus and completing a satisfying pic- 
ture of rich colouring. Gas}. 


“Q deere libertic, God grant me alwaies 
the key of the ficldes, F would like it better, 
than to be in bondage in the faprest wains= 


cotted or tapistricdD Chamber.”’ 


From an Elizabetban dialogue, 


and the plants are seriously affected by a 
period of dry, hot weather. It is in the power 
of Pansy lovers to avoid this disappointment. 
A small packet of seed sown at the right 
time will do all that is needed. Sow in July 
and plant out, if possible, in September, but 
not later than the middle of October, and 
by the end of the growing time they will 
be well established in the soil. It will be 
easily realised that plants treated in that way 
are better able to furnish good blooms for a 
lengthened period than when they suffer root 
disturbance just before flowering time begins. 
There are many strains of this favourite 


flower in existence, which differ considerably 


in colour variation, and as tastes differ it 
often happens that the amateur does not 
obtain the particular tints he most admires. 
The best way is to purchase small packets 
of half a dozen strains and save seeds from 
the most admired flowers. In this way the 
grower forms his own strain, which is 
bound to please him. Our principal seedsmen 
offer at least half a dozen more or less dis- 
tinct strains. One Continental seedsman 
lists some 30 strains, a fact which illustrates 


the potentiality of the Pansy for the embel- 
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lishment of the garden ‘during the spring 
months. Many make a practice of planting 
in beds on the grass, which later on are filled 
with tender bedding plants. This is not the 
way to make the most of the Pansy, for the 
plants have to be rooted up when they are 
still effective. I oncé saw a man rooting up 
a bed of Pansies that were in full bloom. 
‘‘ But what am I to do?” he said. ‘‘ It is 
the end of May, and I must be getting the 
ground ready for the bedding plants.” A 
better way would be to plant bulbous-rooted 
things, such as the Cape Hyacinth, the hardy 
forms of Gladioli, and free-growing Lilies, 
such as the Tiger and the Orange, with the 
Pansies, which could then be allowed to re- 
main until their blooming season was com- 
pleted. Very few, I think, employ Pansies 
for autumn decoration, but I have had good 
proof that they can form as pleasing a feature 
through the autumn months as they do in 
spring. This I discovered accidentally some 
years ago. A box of seedlings happened to 
be overlooked, and I planted them out in the 
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believe, much difficulty, but in the warm dis- 
tricts they are severely affected by periods 
of heat and drought. They should be grown 
on a north border, or where the sun passes 
off rather early in the afternoon. The soil 
should be fairly rich, and in hot weather 
they should be sprinkled freely. Flower 
shoots are of no use for cuttings; it is the 
young shoots that come from the crown that 
must be used. J. CoRNHILL. 
| cesns plant, a native of Alpine regions 
and growing naturally by the sides of 
mountain torrents, should be fairly well con- 
tent with the ordinary conditions of our gar- 
dens. It is, of course, best by ponds or 
streams, or in any damp ground, but does not 
refuse to grow in our: flower borders or in 
spaces among shrubs when from time to time, 


if the weather is dry, it can be given water. 
The picture shows it in a West Surrey gar- 


Spireea Aruncus 
T is a good thing for our gardens that this 


Spireaa Aruncus 


beginning of July. They began to bloom 
early in September, lasting in good condition 
until November, the flowers being as good 
in quality as those produced in spring. It 
happened that year that we had early autumn 
frosts, which cut off Chrysanthemums, bed- 
ding plants, Japanese Anemones, etc., 
but those Pansies remained fresh and 
bright up to the end of October, 
forming quite a bright spot in the 
garden when other things were killed 
or injured. The best way to ensure a good 
display during the autumn months is to sow 
in May and plant out in July. It is good 
to have something that can be relied on to 
endure the vicissitudes of our autumn climate. 
The named varieties are very fine. They 
represent the Pansy in the highest degree of 
beauty, but they are not in the true sense 
of the word popular. The reason is that 
they are not constitutionally strong enough 
to pass through periods of heat and drought 
without suffering, unless they get the special 
high culture which many amateurs have not 
the time to give them. In the North of 


England and in Scotland there is not, I 


den in light soil that is rather dry than damp, 
with its white plumes at a height of quite 
6 feet and its pretty foliage well developed. 


ot ( 


Hardy Cyclamens 


Contemporary with the blooming in the 
open in the early year of Snowdrops come 
the flowers of the hardy Cyclamens, a very 
precious heritage at a season when almost 
any blossoms are appreciated. We speak of 
them—and like to think of them—as being 
quite hardy, yet few plants appear more 
grateful if they can have some sort of shelter 
in a severe winter, as, for example, an over- 
hanging ledge in the rock garden, a dwarf 
friendly shrub, a clump of mossy Saxifrage 
or Erica, or even a few branches of trees cut 
and spread over them. At the same time 


it should be observed that the place selected . 


for them ought to be one which gets the 
maximum amount of sun, so that the flowers 
may not only be lured into beauty in the first 
days of early spring, but in order that the 
tubers may be exposed to summer heat to 
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enable them to ripen, which is a decid 
advantage. 


SOME USEFUL VARIETIES.—Of the family 
Cyclamens, we may select a few that, 
accorded right treatment, will, once estab- 
lished, give a deal of pleasure to the grower 
every year. Amongst them must be = 
tioned :— ‘Sia 


') 


C. coum, with round leaves and crimson 
flowers. There is a white variety too. It 
blooms from February, but in a mild winter 
and in sheltered localities often unfolds its 


flowers some weeks before. 

C. Atkinsonii is a hybrid of Coum, with 
larger flowers, and of this, too, there 
white sort. a 

C. ibericum blooms in early spring, is very 
prodigal with its flowers, which vary from 
white to rosy lilac and reddish purple. , 


C. vernum (the spring Cyclamen) is kno 
by different names, as those of C. Coum, va 
zonale, and also C. repandum; its crimson 
flowers precede the leaves. The latter are 
white-veined. Of this there is a white variety, 
Culture ¢ | 

If the subsoil is heavy it is best lightenec 
by the addition of leaf mould, old cow 
manure, and mortar rubble, in which the: 
Cyclamens thrive. 

Tubers need to be planted from 2 ¢t 
inches deep, and as soon as the leaves have 
died away it is helpful to mulch the surface 
with some of the material suggested. They 
are plants which are rather impatient of 
removal, and are best left alone, for some 
years at any rate, if doing well. . 4 

Hardy Cyclamens germinate easily from 
seed, which should be sown as soon as i ‘is 
ripe in pans of light soil in a cold frame, 
but not infrequently one may find ce self 
sowers ’? coming up about the old plants, 
without going to the trouble of making a 
sowing. WOODBASTWICK. — 

4 


The old Crimson Clove Carnation 
| HAVE had clumps of this favourite 


h, 


iC 
flower for several years between thinly 
planted bushes of a dwarf white Poly 
antha Rose and the effect has been ver) 
pleasing. Strong sturdy plants are annuall} 
obtained by pegging down the required num 
ber of shoots as early as possible into a ec y 


post of light loam and _horse-droppi 
thoroughly broken up in the proportion 
four to one, with a dash of sand added. 
have found the droppings better than le 
soil, moisture being better retained and root 
action quicker and more plentiful, and it i) 
necessary to have thoroughly well-roote\ 
stuff if one contemplates autumn planting] 
When the young plants are lifted and the oll 
clumps cleaned away I take out the old s0i 
to the depth of several inches in case of wire 
worm or grub and fill in with a compos 
similar to that mentioned above, except tha| 
the propertion of horse-droppings is con 
siderably reduced. In the case of autum) 
planting it is well to tuck some half-decaye 
leaf-soil well round the plants or the 
apt to go off at the collar in very s 
winters. This, indeed, applies to all borde 
Carnations, and those with strong, somew 

succulent grass are more susceptible # 
those with thin wiry growth. Memory ff 
calls the February of 1895, when a large pe 
centage was killed, one to come through, 
best being the old but, I suppose, now 
nigh forgotten variety, Carolus Dura 
comparatively small but perfectly-for 
flower of pleasing shade. A sharp fros 
lowing dense fog is the worst experien 
the -autumn-planted Carnations as it 1 
them when the foliage is thoro 
saturated. I noted above the use of hal 


| 


| 
} 
| 
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cayed leaf-soil, but the best thing I ever 
1ed was the brown autumn foliage of the 
«ciduous Cypress, Taxodium distichum. 
‘ais if raked up in a dry state and placed on 
ie ground about a couple of inches in depth 
sts as a splendid protective material not 
(ly for Carnations, but to stools of 
jichsias, scarlet Lobelias left in the ground, 
.d similar things. - E. BuRRELL. 


200M AND WINDOW 


‘rrangement in window gardening 


'Tisa rather curious fact that the taste for 
window gardening often appears to par- 
. take of a local character. Wihilst in some 
all towns and in many villages one sees 
smest every window more or less well 
irmished with flowering and fine-foliaged 
nts, in others but slight evidence is afforded 
| amy great interest being taken in, Aori- 
‘Iture. This fact is rather difficult of ex- 
janation, as the opposite extremes may be 
et with in places but a few miles distant 
(om each other. Where the taste for win- 
‘w gardening thas become developed it 
‘ould probably be found that one_or two 
jdividuals were at some time mainly in- 
‘umental in creating and fostering a love 
ir plant culture. Lack of knowledge rather 
jan want of taste will account for the bare, 
‘eerless, flowerless aspect which many dwell- 
igs present the whole year through. It will 
‘nerally be found that the cottage gardens 
| the immediate neighbourhood of a large, 
ell-managed private establishment are better 
spt and cropped than those whose owners 
wer enjoy the advantages of witnessing 
e best. methods of culture. Those who 
ork or who have worked in private gardens, 
only in the modest capacity of garden 
‘bourer, invariably grow better vegetables, 
ad endeavour to beautify their dwellings 
_amuch greater extent than the ordinary 
rm labourer or the mechanic. In the same 
jay a well-furnished window in a town or 
llage will stir the_energies and excite the 
aulation of the inhabitants generally ; con- 
quently, those who devote both time and 
lims to the task of beautifying their dwell- 
‘gs with Nature’s floral treasures may have 
'¢ satisfaction of knowing that they may 
» the means of encouraging others to go 
id do likewise. Professional gardeners are 
lly aware of the importance of skilful group- 
gin fact, in the present age of extensive 
wal decoration, plants have to be grown 
ther naturally, possessing the various forms 
*cessary for producing graceful effects and 
easing continuations, or they must be 
ained in a manner best calculated to fit 
em for the purpose for which they may 
» required, 
The form of arrangement will naturally 
‘pend upon the shape and aspect of the 
indow. Those windows which project 
ightly from the dwelling best admit of taste- 
Reouing being carried out in them; but 
almost every dwelling space enough will 
* found to allow*of taste and judgment 
ting exercised. Although no arbitrary rules 
tn be laid down for plant arrangement, 
*t some general instructions may be given 
hich may prove of service to the inexperi- 
iced. In the first place no window can be 
msidered well furnished unless it contains 
raceful drooping plants suspended in a 
asket. Some of the plants best fitted for 
indow culture lend themselves well to this 
eatment. Some, such as the Wandering 
tw Saxifrage, are of extremely easy cul- 
ire, and a well-grown specimen, with its 
sndulous offsets drooping down and inter- 
‘ingling with the other inmates of the win- 
2w, certainly presents a very attractive ap- 
“arance, The common Musk, even though 
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it has lost its fragrance, displays itself to 
greater advantage when grown in this man- 
ner, Then we have such plants as Russelia 
juncea, Draczna Vivipara, Panicum varie- 
gatum, and many beautiful kinds of Ferns, 
which thrive admirably in such situations, 
and with good attention will last in beauty 
for an indefinite period. Tropzeolums, Mau- 
randias, Lophospermum variegatum, Cobza 
variegata, and Ivies may also be cited as 
especially suitable for the purpose. 

My intention) is, however, rather to indicate 
the description of plants needed than to give a 
list of kinds, as the grower will, in the course 
of his experience, meet with a number of 
graceful-habited subjects well adapted fer 
this mode of culture. In this matter the 
grower will also need to select his subjects 
according*to the aspect of the window; a 
Fern, for instance, will thrive admirably in 
a north aspect, where a Tropeolum would 
give but little satisfaction, and vice versd. 
The central object in the arrangement should 
be a foliaged plant of some kind distin- 
guished for its graceful habit and for its 
verdure. Where there is space nothing is 
more suitable than a Palm, the more hardy 
kinds of which may be kept for several years 
in health in a small pot without materially in- 
creasing in size. If there is not space enough 
for Palms then some of the many forms of 
Dracaznas may be selected, or a Grevillea, 
or Acacia, or any kind of slender-stemmed 
upright-growing foliaged plant, This, to- 
gether with one or more kinds of Ferns, and 
a pot or so of the fresh green Selaginella, 
will give plenty of verdure; and if the flower- 
ing plants be judiciously selected with respect 
to height, habit, and colour, and the whole 
arranged with an eye to general effect, the 
result will be very pleasing. Where there is 
space, more than one basket may be sus- 
pended. In an effective window there were 
three—a Tradescantia zebrina in the centre 
flanked by a fine Musk specimen and Pani- 
cum variegatum. The three essential points 
to be arrived at are a judicious blending of 
colour and verdure, and a tasteful disposi- 
tion of the various subjects employed. X. 


TTREES AND SHRUBS 


Cupressus macrocarpa 


HIS tree must be mentioned as one of 

the most valuable from many points of 

view. Introduced about 70 years ago, 
it has the rare distinction of having proved 
itself more rapid and vigorous in growth in 
our moist climate than in the drier one it 
came from in California. On the windy 
heights of Punto Pinos that overlook Mon- 
terey Bay, where the headquarters of this 
Cupressus are to be found, it is a stunted 


wind-blown tree with spreading, horizontal, 


branches and thickened trunk that tell of the 
barren soil and the fierce north-west wind, 
as well as the rainless climate against which 
it has struggled. Nourished by frequent sea 
fogs, long hoary Lichens hang _beard-like 
from the leeward branches, and make a 
strange contrast with the rich green foliage 
of these groves now so sought after by 
pleasure seekers, who here find a cool retreat 
from the inland heat of a Californian summer. 
In a position such as this, where the drifting 
sand whitens the ground, this tree does not 
attain a greater height than 30 feet or 4o feet 
even in old age; but, growing as it does 
where no other tree could exist, it may well 
be imagined what a future must be before 
it for all seaside planters; and at a little 
distance from the shore, where instead of a 


-one-sided struggle for existence, it can spread 


out fs branches everly, what a_ beautiful 
tree it is! Its greenness of foliage, coupled 
with extreme rapidity of growth and beauty 
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in a young state, have long since made it a 
great favourite in the south-west of England 
and Ireland, where it far_surpasses in height 
its progenitors in Monterey Bay. Unluckily, 
there has been a prejudice against this tree 
©n account of its supposed inability to stand 
severe frost. Established trees are not in- 
jured, and it may be confidently asserted 
that it is hardy in all but the dampest and 
lowest parts of the kingdom, as a tree that 
grows naturally on a dry soil will always be 
rendered tender by being planted where it is 
saturated with excessive moisture at the root. 
As a seaside tree on all parts of our coast, 
where protection can be given for the first few 
years of its existence, it is quite unrivalled, 
and as it bears clipping admirably it forms 
a valuable shelter from the wind when planted 
as a hedge, just as the hedges of the European 
Cypress afford shelter from winter winds in 
the south of France. To the slender grace 
of the Deodar and the stately grandeur of 
Araucaria imbricata, the spreading and yet 
delicate growth of this green Cypress forms 
a delightful contrast, and in combination 
makes the most charming foreground to the 
two former Conifers, a trio of most distinct 
and beautiful trees. There is also a variety 
that assumes a pyramidal form and makes 
an exceedingly handsome specimen in places 
where no Cedar or Deodar could thrive. In 
some form or other no garden should be with- 
out this tree, which, like our native Yew, 
accommodates itself to so many purposes, 
while it outvies it both in rapidity of growth 
and brightness of colouring. Even on the 
north-east coast of Yorkshire it seeds freely 
at a short distance from the sea, and numbers 
of young trees have been raised from _ its 
cones, thus showing its entire suitability to 
our climate. 


Tyee Ivy 


When the deciduous shrubs have shed their 
leaves one is all the more thankful for the 
rich foliage of the evergreens. There are not 
too many of these of low, bushy growth other 
than. the dwarfed forms of some of the 
Coniferz, and the merit of the Tree Ivies 
seems to be hardly recognised, as they are 
not often seen in gardens. In the making of 
these capital bushes the way of the flowering 
of Ivy has been made use of, for though it is 
fairly well known, it may be allowable to 


“remind those who have not observed it that 


Ivy only flowers when it can climb no higher. 
If a wall is 20 feet high the Ivy shows green 
only till it reaches the top, and then it breaks 
out into a quantity of flowering branches. 
If the wall is ro feet high it does the same, 
or even if it is lower. The murseryman 
grafts a piece of the flowering growth on to 
a stock of the ordinary kind, and as the 
flowering shoots have a more stiff and woody 
growth than the climbing branches it is easy 
to train them into neat, round-headed bushes. 
By the middle of November they are a mass 
of bloom that is not exactly showy, but that 
is pleasant to see and is attractive to some 
large flies that look like bees; besides, it is 
useful for cutting for indoors, to go with 
Chrysanthemums or with a belated bunch of 
China Roses. Where these Tree Ivies are 
grown it is well to look out for runners from 
the stock and to remove them; the bushes 
may also want some invisible staking to keep 
thern in shape. Besides their use in several 
other places we have one that serves a special 
purpose. The standpipe to which the water- 
ing-hose is fixed is not a beautiful object, but 
one of these in a rather conspicuous place 
has had a Tree Ivy planted against it and it 
is completely hidden. The large-leaf Ivy 
Hedera Reegneriana is used for making these 
bush Ivies, as well as the ordinary Irish Ivy, 
but the Irish makes rather better and fuller 
growth of the flowering heads. Gof 
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Lavender: Its Cultivation for Marketing and Distilli: ® 


AVENDER has been grown com- 
mercially in the south of England for a 
great many years, having been intro- 
duced in 1568, and where the soil and situa- 
tion are favourable, there is no doubt that it 
is a profitable crop and worthy of considera- 
tion. Lavender is grown for the production 
of oil of Lavender for perfumery purposes, 


for sale in a fresh state as ‘‘ bunched 
Lavender,” and for sale as _ ‘‘ dried 
Lavender ’’? for sachet-making, etc. As re- 


gards oil production it is pointed out that 
chemistry has not yet succeeded in producing 
a synthetic product which can claim to be a 
substitute for English oil of Lavender, and 
hence the supply depends wholly upon. the 
natural product. The. variety grown, and 
which should be grown, commercially in 
England is Lavendula vera, usually referred 
to as ‘‘ English ’”? Lavender, of which several 
strains exist... The chief Lavender-growing 
districts in the past have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mitcham, Hitchin, Canterbury, 
and Bournemouth, the Mitcham oil of 
Lavender having become world famous as a 
product unequalled by that of any other 
country. 4 


Som AND SiTUATION.—Too much stress can- 
not be laid on the importance of soil and 
situation. These are the factors governing 
success, and should be carefully considered 
before steps are taken to plant any large 
area. In common with all plants contain- 
ing a high percentage of oily matter, 
Lavender needs very little moisture and does 
best in a calcareous, stony, well-drained soil 
in dry, sunny situations. The ideal soil is 
a light brown loam overlying chalk, 
although sandy loams may be utilised, pro- 
vided good dressings of chalk or lime are 
applied. Heavy soils which hold water are 
not suitable. 

Situation is quite as important as the soil, 
if not more so. Lavender is by nature a sub- 
tropical plant, although fond. of high. alti- 
tudes. It is liable to injury by frost, and 
hence low-lying situations and those prone to 
become weather-bound in winter should be 
avoided. Even under favourable conditions 
in England a-hard winter may result in a 
number of plants being killed by frost. The 
situation should be exposed and sunny, pre- 
ferably sloping to the south, and protected 
from the prevailing summer winds by a belt 
of trees or a high hedge. This matter of 
protection is important, as considerable 
damage may be done by high winds when the 
tall flower-spikes are being carried by . the 
plants during July and August. 


PREPARATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE 
LAND.—It is supremely important that the 
land be properly prepared by deep and 
thorough cultivation. Potatoes which have 
been well manured make an excellent fore- 
crop, as the thorough working of the land 
will prepare the way for the Lavender. 

After planting, it is essential to keep the 
land in a thorough state of cultivation while 
the plants occupy it, in order to secure a 
good annual throw of bloom. A horse-hoe 
should be used for this purpose and the land 
worked both ways and as close to the plants 
as possible. 


PLANTS AND PLANTING.—The plan most 
favoured, after a supply of plants is secured, 
is to plant them out 18 inches by 18 inches 
very carefully on the square. When these 
plants have occupied the ground for one year 
each intervening plant and those of every 
other row are taken out, leaving the land 
planted 36 ‘nches by 36 inches. The plants 
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so removed will be utilised for planting up 
fresh ground, each being divided into about 
three. Before being planted the plants 
should be trimmed at the top and the rough 
roots removed to where the fibrous roots have 
developed. The usual practice is to use a 
straight chopper and clean wood block for 
preparing the plants for replanting. 


Planting should be done in October or early 
spring. November and the winter months 
should be avoided, as the plants are then 
liable to injury by frost and snow when out 
of the ground. It is important to plant very 
deeply. Special dibbers are used not less 
than 14 inches long, and the plants should 
go into the ground up to within 2 inches of 
the top and be very firmly closed in. 

In commercial practice the bushes are sel- 
dom retained after their fifth year, after 
which they should be grubbed and burnt. It 
follows, therefore, that in order to keep up 
a continuous supply of bushes in their prime, 
planting and grubbing must, in an_estab- 
lished plantation, be done every year. Most 
growers plant, in the first instance, a fifth 
portion of the ultimate area of Lavender 
aimed at, and this is repeated each year until 
the fifth year, when the area first planted is 
grubbed immediately after flowering and the 
land fallowed. It is an advantage to have a 
sixth piece of land available for planting in 
the fifth year in order to give the land, which 
has carried Lavender for five years, one com- 
plete year’s rest from the crop. During. the 
first year in the permanent position the plants 
are better for not being allowed to flower, 
but should be kept trimmed with a pair of 
sheep shears to promote bushiness. . 


MARKETING THE cCrRop.—The Lavender is 
ready for market when the middle blossoms 
of the spike are widely open; the lower 
blossoms will then be fertilised and the top 
blossoms showing the bloom of the bud. 
When sold as bunched fresh Lavender the 
stalks must be.cut as long as possible, cut- 
ting well into the bush (this is also serving 
the purpose of cutting back the bush at one 
operation). The cutting is done by a small 
sickle having a toothed edge, and should be 
done as late in the evening as is compatible 
with despatch for market. .Bunches for 
market are about 12 inches’in diameter, tied 
with raffia as low as possible to the butts. 
Six of these bunches are tied together in 
bundles. 

When sold as dried Lavender the flowers 
are dried on the stalk and are subsequently 
removed by hand or with the aid of a sieve. 
There is a considerable loss of weight during 
the drying process and only about a fifth of 
the weight of fresh flowers will be available 
as the dried product. The Lavender is dried 
by being spread out thinly on shelves in a 
dry shed for about six weeks. 


Distittinc.—The founding of a Lavender 
plantation for the purpose of oil production is 
an enterprise which requires careful con- 
sideration beforehand. It will be necessary 
to provide a small distillmg plant on the 
grower’s premises unless arrangements can 
be made for the distillation of his crop at a 
local distillery. If the grower possesses no 
distilling plant of his own he carts his 
Lavender to a neighbouring still, super- 
intends the boiling, and watches for the 
“¢ oil-run.”’ 

Beyond reference to the facts that the still 
should be of the shallow body type and be 
worked by steam from a boiler, the technique 
of distilling cannot be discussed here.” 

When cutting for distilling, the blooms 
must all be fully out, generally about a week 


_in wet or frosty weather. 


later than for market. The cutting 
only be done in the sunshine, the cut 
clean dry mats, and covered from sun 
immediately. There must be no moistu 
the stock, neither must it be dried u 
wind or sun. The mats will be rolled 
the cool of the evening before the 
falling and carted to the still. The 
must be placed in the still in a perfectly 
condition. p : 
For some purposes the stalks are shorter 
to about 6 inches before stilling, but genera 
the whole of the contents of the m 
placed carefully in the still right away. 
The yield of oil is apt to vary conside 
from season to season, as-the age o 
bushes and the weather will affect bot 
quantity and quality of the product. — 
Roughly speaking, 1 cwt. of fresh fl 
with 6 inches of stalk will yield about 10 
of oil. An acre of Lavender in its prim 
would in a favourable year yield from 1 
to 20 Ibs, of oil, but taking the whole of th 
area planted as directed above an averag 
yield of 12 lbs. to the acre would be @ fai 
estimate. The market value of the oil j 
constantly fluctuating, and its use i 
fumery is influenced considerably by the 
of alcohol. It is a noteworthy fact 
English oil of Lavender enjoys a very 
higher value than imported oils. ~ 
After distillation the oil is matured i 
dark, for from three to five years, stor 
blue glass jars known as ‘* Winchesi 
holding about 80 ozs., but as this is u: 
done by the merchants it does not co 
the grower, unless he elects to store 
mature his own oil. bet a 


LAVENDER DISEASE AND» PESTS. 
is, unfortunately, often severely ~ 
this country by a fungus disease 
‘‘ shab ”’ or ‘‘ wilt,” which is cai db 
fungus Phoma lavendule. The di 
causes wilting or shrivelling of the 
and bushes attacked soon die. 

This disease is under investiga 
present time, and at the moment littl 
said definitely as to preventive 
Care should be taken to obtain healthy 
for planting, and if the disease appea 
the plantation all affected portions of 
and dead bushes should be removed 
as soon. as detected. 2 

On_badly-drained: soils and: s« \ 
deficiency of lime or chalk the root 
bushes are often attacked by th 
of a fungus which penetrates to t 
stems and ultimately causes their de 
_ The exact nature of this disease is” 
but it appears to depend very largel 


conditions, and is mot very trot 
where the latter are. favourable 
Lavender. Sn 


No insect or other pests are kno 
tack Lavender to any extent, but s 
cause damage by eating away th 
growths in the early summer.—Leafi 
316 issued by the Ministry of Agriculti 
Fisheries. as). re 


* 


Lawns 


For these to provide a satisfactory 
pleasing appearance later in the season @ 
tain amount. of time and labour mus 
given them during the winter mon 
occasional rolling, according to the n 
the ground, is beneficial, avoiding 
Duri 
spells advantage may be taken for le 
up any depressions, removing weeds, 
turfing barren places. a. 
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'T seems that the most common mistake 
made, and a very natural one, is to plant 
,a creeper wherever there is room on the 
all above, and, unfortunately, many houses 
e so ugly that this course is justified; but 
iy house which has architectural qualities 
in easily be ruined by such planting. The 
,nateur is very liable to forget that you can- 
jt place a creeper under a window, and, 
‘deed, all plants of a bush form which will 
iturally grow above the sight-line of the 
‘indow are out of place, as they have to be 
idly mutilated to keep the view clear. Ivy 
id Ampelopsis Veitchii should never be 
anted unless something outrageously ug] 
is to be hidden. 2 oo eer 
There are two things which must con- 
antly be kept in mind; one is that borders 
ider a house will suffer from drought if not 
atered, and, what is perhaps more im- 
tant, such borders nearly always suffer 
idly from the wind. The wall of the house 
ops the wind, and the wind must go some- 
here, and as it is under compression it is 
yt to tear plants to pieces. I think that the 
‘eatest difficulty that we have had to con- 
nd with in planting round this house has 
ten the wind. In the early days I remem- 
‘© a storm of wind which carried all the 
ants in the beds on the terrace clean away 
to the kitchen garden. The only thing that 
‘uld be done was to build a dwarf wall be- 
een the terrace and the lawn so as to check 
'e wind. Like most useful things, it added 
| the satisfactory appearance both of the 


‘Wn and of the terrace. This, however, did 
‘t completely overcome the trouble, and we 
'w have a good sturdy bush of Lavender 
“inted at each external angle of the house 
ed kept closely cut so as to be not more 
‘im, say, 2 feet high. Since they have been 
| place the vegetation of the borders has 
flered far less from wind. 

There is a border that runs round an in- 
nal angle which cannot be properly pro- 
ited from the wind. Here we find Cuphea 
fityeentra stands the wind better than any- 
ting else, and Viola cornuta also stands it. 
yrtle, again, is excellent if you can once 
ft it established, but it takes some years. _ 
The most effective planting for the borders 
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Planting Round: the House 


needs careful consideration. A few dwarf 
Polyantha Roses will be found most useful, 
and Rosemary trained against the wall and 
kept well cut back forms a beautiful back- 
ground for Fuchsia Mme. Cornellison, which 
is one of the most satisfactory Fuchsias, but 
it is mot hardy. Fuchsia Riccartoni is, with- 
out doubt, the best hardy Fuchsia if one can 
get it to stand for several winters without 
being cut down by frost. 

I think it is important to bear in mind that 


close to any door leading out of the house it 
is delightful to have a strong-scented plant, 
and the scented Verbena is well worth grow- 
ing for this purpose in such a place. There 


are two climbers which it seems to me can - 


hardly be excluded, one is Solanum 
jasminoides, which keeps in flower nearly all 
the summer, and the other is Jasminum 
nudiflorum, so valuable all through the win- 
ter, provided it is cut close back early in the 
spring, thus causing it to flower on the 
new shoots. The common white Jasmine, 
Jasminum officinale, will obviously be used 
freely, as it will stand any amount of cutting, 
and its sweet scent, if placed under a window, 
will be charming. 
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We make considerable use of Plumbago, 
for, although it is not hardy, it can be kept 
in the greenhouse, tied tightly up like a 
Broom, occupying very little space. In the 
spring it can be potted out close under the 
wall to spread fanwise, covering a fair space. 

Where beds are bordered by paving it is a 
good plan to put an edging of one of the 
many variegated Thymes. The blue Pim- 


pernel makes an excellent edging. It is 
almost necessary to put some such border to 
break the hard, straight line of the paving. 
THACKERAY TURNER. 
Westbrook, Godalming. 


Attractive round-the-window 
display 


Dryas octopetala and Drummondii 


These charming. small shrubby rock plants 
are. always an attraction in any alpine gar- 
den, most easy to grow, thriving in sun or 
semi-shade and revelling in poor, dry, sandy 
places. D. octopetala has a white cupped 
flower, not unlike a small Dog Rose. It does 
not always have eight petals as its name 
indicates. I have counted nine and some- 
times_1o petals to a flower. It flowers con- 
tinually more or less from May onwards, D. 
Drummondii is a rarer species with drooping 
yellow flowers which open in June, followed 
by the most lovely plumose seed heads, which 
makes this species far more attractive then 
than when in flower. Both species are easily 
increased by seed or root division, and are 
quite hardy. R. Moore. 


Sweet Peas 


The recent unfavourable weather has not 
been good for Sweet Peas sown out of doors 
last autumn, and some of the plants do not 
look promising. To make good any possible 
failures from these give every attention to 
those sown at the same time in pots and 
which are growing in cold frames. The pre- 
sent is a good time to make another sowing 
for succession. This may be done in pots or 
boxes, using a’sandy compost and spacing the 
seeds about an inch apart. Germination 
may, with advantage, take place in gentle 
warmth, removing to cold frame when nicely 


up. 
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Tiny Rock Gardens 


son of the year, and they can be of a 

size to fit the garden of which they form 
apart. The smallest garden can possess one 
of these attractive features, for even one well- 
worn stone of medium size, irregular in 
shape, with holes and crevices in its flat sur- 
face and sloping sides, can have enough 
plants growing in, on and around it, to en- 
title it to the name of a Rock Garden. 


All rock gardens are, more or less, gar- 
deners’ toys, and this momenclature is par- 
ticularly applicable to the tiny ones which 
can be made in little gardens. The plants 
grown in the last-named may be restricted 
to those found during voyages; or on excur- 
sions, or obtained from triends, as gifts, or 
in exchange for other plants. 

However small a rock garden’ may be, it 
should represent some natural features with 
accuracy ; that is to say, nothing foreign to 
the form chosen for the rock garden should 
find a place in it. It may represent a minia- 
ture mountain, having in it one of.several 
of the following features: an isolated peak, 
a ravine, a stream, scree, waterfall, moraine 
or lake, each one of a size in keeping with 
the space allotted to the whole. Or any one 
of these parts of-mountain scenery will, by 
itself, form a perfectly delightful little rock 
garden, and so will any of them in»com- 
bination. 


For instance, a scree—which is the tumbled 
débris of stones, gravel, sand, and soil at the 
end of the last slope of a high mountain— 
can gradually emerge into a wee moraine, 
which is the collection of small stones and 
soil found where a glacier ends. 


In a tiny rock garden, the scree should 
be formed by a gradually sloping bank on 
which stones of different sizes and shapes 
(none of them very large) are jumbled to- 
gether. The soil of the bank should be well- 
drained loam, having many small stones 
buried in it. When the stones have been 
thrown on to this bank, soil is worked well 
in between them, but the edges of those on 
top are not covered, as they should be in 
other forms of rock ‘gardens. If placed in 
the shade the scree is an ideal place for such 
plants as Primulas (Juliz and farinosa), For- 
get-me-nots, Saxifragas (umbrosa and longi- 
folia), Grass of Parnassus, Rhododendron 
ferrugineum, Pinguiculas, and alpine Pop- 
pies. Erinus alpinus, Androsace villosa, 
Gentiana ciliata, alpine Linaria, Genistas, 
and Edelweiss may be planted in the scree 
if it is in the sun. 


The moraine should be perfectly flat and en- 
tirely covered with chips and tiny fragments 
of the same rock as that of the scree. One 
or two larger stones or boulders being thrown 
on it haphazard. 


Tiny encrusted Saxifragas, such as S, 
czsia, Arenaria balearica (sandwort), Thyme- 
leaved and alpine Linarias, and Aster alpina, 
are suitable plants for a moraine. | Larger 
plants, such as dwarf Azaleas, dwarf Rhedo- 
dendrons, and Genistas, should be planted by 
the sides, or at the back of the large stones. 

A tiny ravine makes an entrancing rock: 
garden by itself or in conjunction with the 
scree and moraine. In the last case it 
begins at the back of the scree and, winding 
round the side of; it, joins the moraine. 


Alone, the ravine should be begun at an 
elevation from which it meanders according 
to the life of the ground or the will of its 
maker. 
a convenient depth, and its sides may be pre- 
cipitate or sloping, or, better still, sometimes 
one and sometimes the other. A few large 
boulders are embedded in these banks, with 


Ren gardens may be made at any sea- 


It is hollowed out of the land to 


other stones of different shapes and _ sizes 
placed, or rather thrown, as naturally as 
possible. Dwarf shrubs, as well as all kinds 
of alping flowers can find a resting-place on 
the banks of the ravine. Its bed can be dry, 
or water can be made to trickle down it, 
in which last case water-side plants would 
of course find a place near its edge. The 
attractiveness of the ravine is heightened if 
the edges of its bed are made to form wee 
bays, gulfs and creeks, and the soil of the 
banks juts out here and there in the shape 
of a cape or peninsula. One or more islets 
in the bed of the ravine add diversity to its 
course. 

Yet again the tiny rock garden can be a 
bank with a few boulders thrown carelessly 
upon it, for in making rock gardens the 
stones and boulders should always be thrown, 
as then they will fall naturally. 

If placed with care they more often than 
not outrage nature in some way, such. as 
having their heaviest side upwards instead 
of on the ground, or a sharp end) instead of 


_a rounded one pointing towards the sky. 


Each stone for the bank should be different 
in size and shape, but of identical rock for- 
mation. ‘This is another essential point in 
the making of rock gardens. In nature one 
does not find shale, sandstone, chalk, marble, 
granite, &c., all mixed up together, but each 
grouped by itself. Therefore one kind of 
rock only should be used in the making of 
gardens for alpines. Not only is a mixture 
of rocks foreign to nature, but it produces 
an unrestful, patchlike effect. 

Little plants can be tucked away in the 


depressions and interstices of. the stones 


which’ form the bank rock garden, and can 
also peep out from beneath them. 

The spaces between the rocks can be 
planted with bulbs, tiny shrubs, and alpine 
plants. These. might include Astrantia 
(masterwort), Aconitum, Aquilegias,. Col- 
chiums, Crocuses, Scillas, Gentians, Primu- 
las, and Orchises. 

A miniature lake in a tiny mound which 
represents a mountain is a delightful garden 
toy. Edelweiss, Aquilegia alpina, and Gen- 
tians should find a place on the mound which 


_ has rocks and stones scattered. upon it. 


Water-side plants should riage the lake, and 
one or more water lilies should float upon it. 

Less complicated, but. equally interesting 
and attractive, are tiny rock gardens, which 
are formed by the judicious grouping together 
of a few large and small stones, with alpine 
shrubs and plants upon their. surfaces, in 
their cracks and holes, and in the ground 
which surrounds them. These are to be 
found in countless numbers in all mountain- 
ous districts. I once counted no less than 


sixty. different varieties of plants associated” 


‘with seven stones which were lying in a 
meadow among the Pyrenean mountains. 


Rocks of sandstone, shale, or any water- - 


formed rock should be chosen for making 
rock gardens. These contain a reserve of 
nourishment for the plants, which the ex- 
cretions from their roots dissolve and so 
convert into available plant food. Grey moss- 
covered rocks are perhaps the best to use, 
as they form a pleasing background for plants 
of every hue. Red, or dazzling white, rocks 
should be avoided. Lime-loving plants, such 
as the encrusted Saxifragas, should have lime 
or chalk mixed with their soil. These Saxi- 
fragas like to be planted sideways in the 
crevices of the rocks. 

Calcifuge or lime-hating plants, such as 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Ericas, must 
have soil which is composed of leaf-mouid 
and peat. 

When once formed and planted, the after 


* 
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care of tiny rock, gardens consists in re 
ing their soil from time to time, removing 
their dead leaves and flowers, and dividing 
the plants when they encroach on their neigh 
bours. VICTORIA SLADE. 
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Common Pasque Flowers _ 


HE Pasque Flowers are very interesting 

to the true lover of alpine gems. With 

the melting of the snow the Pasque 
Flowers begin to bloom, and carry us i 
April without a break. Tourists bring home, 
only to die, quantities of these plants which 
they have collected while travelling in the 
Alps. The pains and time required to get 
their long roots out of the ‘ground are 
grudged, and the consequence is that a root 
rarely more than an inch in length is 
obtained. Seed is not only a ready means of 
transferring these gems of the Alps to our 
own gardens, but it is a safe one, and if 
sown soon after they are gathered they rarely 
fail to germinate. a 
In our gardens these plants suffer far more 
from drought than anything else, and expeti- 
ments with a view to test this will soon satisfy 
the grower that he must supply them 
copiously with moisture in spring when the 
flowers begin to show themselves. Another 
very important item is drainage; Pasque 
Flowers require plenty of water, but it ae 
not be allowed to become stagnant, and the 
drainage should be such as to allow the water 
to pass freely away. They can be propagated 
by division of the crowns, but it is not a safe 
way of treating them, and seed is much more 


preferable when it can be had good. 3 


THE ALPINE Pasguge FLowER (A. alpina),— 
Although belonging to this section and clos 
allied: to our Pasque Flower, it is almos 
robust in habit to be classed with those p! 
usually termed alpines. It is, however, 
known in gardens, and is amongst the 1 
useful of this important genus. It is 
with plentifully among the high moun 
of almost all northern and temperate reg 
and every importation of plants to 
country is almost sure to include A. alpi 
On the high altitudes, of course, the 
is very much dwarfed in habit, but on + 
lower terraces and in the valleys where it i: 
always found in abundance, it grows_ 
much the same vigour as it does under 
treatment at. home in our gardens. - 
from the striking beauty of its flowers 
seeds, the former varying somewhat in 
according to the soil in which the plants 
be growing, the. graceful, finely di 
foliage of a pretty dark green always n 
an attractive group, whether in the rock 
den or border. The beauty of the foliage 
much enhanced, too, by the large, hand: 
seed heads produced towards the latter 
of summer. We have grown this plant 
pure peat on an eastern exposure, ant 
watering copiously throughout the dry seas 
the large white, bluish-tinged flowers wer 
produced as freely and im as great perfectior 
as when the plants are grown on limestone 
on which it is most at home. Another neat!) 
allied plant, and a variety of A. alpina, is thi 
A. sulphurea of Linnzeus, having sulphu 
coloured flowers. We are told that this ple 
requires loam, leaf-soil, etc., in which 
grow, but under exactly similar condi 
as given for A. alpina the result wai 
that could be desired. A good, deep, 
drained soil in a cool situation is the 
desideratum for both the above plants. 
seed ripens freely, and is an easy means 0 
propagation, but it should be sown as $00 
as gathered. ay 


_THE COMMON Pasour FLower (A. Pulse 
tilla) is distributed throughout .Ce 
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jrope, Northern Asia to Dahuria, and is 
* used to be) very plentiful on the chalk 
iwns and limestone pastures of many of our 
yn counties. It is the Pulsatilla anglica 
ipurea, Pasque or Passe Flower of Park- 
yon, and although it may be somewhat 
‘iable, the quaint description he gave so 
.g ago answers well at the present time :— 


* It hath many leaves lying on the ground, 
wnewhat rough or hairy, hard in feeling, 
i finely cut into many small leaves of a 
kk green colour, almost like the leaves 
iCarrets, but finer and smaller ; from among 
lich rise up naked stalks rough or hairie 
10, set about the middle thereof with some 
jall divided leaves (involucre) compassing 
»m and rising above these leaves about a 
in, bearing every one of them one pendu- 
is flower made of six leaves of a fine violet- 
'rple colour, but somewhat deep withal. In 
: middle thereof stand many yellow threads 
| about a middle purple pointell. After the 
‘wer is past there cometh up in the stead 
sreof a bushie head of long seeds having 
‘the end of every one a small haire, which 
grey likewise. The root is small and long, 
owing downwards into the ground with a 
't of haire at the head thereof.’’ 


The cultivated state of this most charming 
/alpines is very different indeed from the 
inted and starved appearance it presents in 
_wild haunts. It is one of the few really 
te alpines that can be left to take care of 
=mselves in the bed or border. It soon pro- 
‘ces large healthy clumps, which flower 
‘sorously during the early spring months. 
ie soil in which it will grow best should be 
‘ht, deep, and well drained, with full ex- 
sure to the sun. It can be propagated 
her by seeds or division of the roots. 
uere are red, lilac, and white varieties, as 
ll as a double one, but they are rare in 
irdens now. 


‘THE spRING Pasgue Flower (A. vernalis). 
‘This is one of the most charming little 
»ines we possess, and is perhaps the first 
wer to be met with on the high Alps when 
2 snow begins to melt, appearing in com- 
iny with the Soldanella, and invariably 
fore the vernal Crocus makes its appear- 
‘ce, This flower attracts the attention of 
ets by the changeable tints of the silky 
drs on the outside of the flowers. Violet, 
id, and blue are alternately reflected, and 
‘th greater intensity early in the morning 
| at sunset. The inside of the segments 
white, prettily veined with blue; the outer, 
‘ll purplish, and thickly set with long brown 
iky hairs. The leaves are small, few, very 
ick, and hard to the touch. This species 
is given more trouble than all the others 
| flower successfully. In many instances 
‘efuses to throw up flowers at all, and often 
‘ain the flower-bud appears only to shrivel 
/ as it becomes older. . This is caused by 
sufficiency of moisture, for, on being placed 
se to a fountain where the atmosphere was 
‘atinually saturated, it flowered very freely, 
d is certainly full of interest and beauty. 
l'was cultivated by Philip, in 1752, at 
jelsea, and is plentiful in a wild state, but 


nerally on the granite formation. 


~The rock garden 


be 
There is always something to do in the 
ick garden at all seasons, and when the 
eather is suitable a general clean-up will 
iprove the appearance of the plants. 
écumulations of dead foliage should be 
cared off and no harm will follow if some 
¢ the more robust shrubs, such- as 
brnettyas, Helianthemums, Potentillas, and 
rberries, are cut back rather drastically, 
though, I confess, I am always loth to 
iterfere with Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
hhich is so effective over flat rocks. McG. 
Pee 
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Rodgersia podophylla 


HIS is a handsome spreading plant, 

vigorous, but neat. in habit, forming 

masses of handsome, finely cut leaves, 
2. feet to 4 feet in height, according to the 
nature of the soil and position. 

There is much beauty in the leaves, which 
are deep green, tinted with brownish crim- 
son, changing with age to quite a crimson, 
when it forms a bright bit of colour. 

The flowers, on tall branching stems, are 
not showy, but it is a useful plant, and 
though the flowers possess no startling dig- 
nity, it shows pleasant charm in its leaves. 

The plant is not difficult to please as re- 
gards position, and strong, vigorous plants 
are possible in shade or sun, but prefer grow- 
ing in shade, as the leaves are liable to become 
scorched during excessive heat. 

Where bold flowers are planted in large 
colonies or groups a clump of these fine plants 
will be valuable with their handsome leaves 
in summer and autumn. A good way is to 
plant them in groups in the mixed border, 
but it is of such beauty that it may be used 
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the first week in October, just when it was 
liable to succumb to an early frost. The 
flowers, too, were produced so sparingly that, 
even when frosts held off, the plant had but 
little decorative value, and, -ultimately, P. 
Larpentz went to the rubbish-heap. Yet, in 
Shropshire and in Cheshire, it has been my 
good fortune to see excellent specimens of 
this plant, and I can but surmise that my 
failures with it must have been due either to 
some local peculiarity or to my lack of know- 
ledge concerning the correct treatment which 
P. Larpentz requires. 
A ScottTisH GARDENER. 


Chimonanthus fragrans 


Whoever was responsible for giving the 
Winter Sweet its specific name of ‘‘ frag- 
rans ’’ did not err, for the perfume is almost, 
if not quite, as delicate as that of. the 
Stephanotis. It is rather strange that this 
desirable, plant is not more widely known. 
Of course, it requires the shelter of a wall, on 
which, during December and January, its bare 
and leafless twigs are covered with the insig- 


Rodgersia podophylla, a moisture-loving plant, with handsome bronze- 
: coloured leaves 


with good effect near the lower flanks of 
rock work. 

It is excellent for snug corners on the 
fringes of choice shrubs in peat, as such soil 
it loves; but must have room to spread, 
otherwise much of its beauty will be lost. 

They thrive at the margins of ponds, and 
if judiciously planted create a rich display. 
It does not need to be planted actually in the 
water, but rather on a somewhat elevated 
position, where it will be seen to advantage. 

The plant is increased with the greatest 
ease and facility by cutting the stoloniferous 
root stock and planting them in_ positions 
where they are to remain. H. STEVENS. 


Plumbago Larpentz 


From time to time I have observed ap- 
preciative notes concerning Plumbago 
Larpentze in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. I 
have known the plant for a considerable num- 
ber of years, and I have seen it under many 
different conditions, yet I can only say that 
I have not seen it in really good fonm on 
more than three occasions. My own experi- 
ence, even when in a favoured climate near 
the sea, was efficiently depressing, as P. 
Larpente seldom flowered before the end of 


nificant but sweetly scented yellowish blos- 
soms, A few of the latter floating. in a shal- 


‘low bowl will perfume a large room—indeed, 


its penetrating fragrance can be perceived on 
entering the house. A rather deep and rich 
soil suits C. fragrans perfectly, and during 
the summer the plant is attractive by reason 
of its fine dark green foliage. Twenty-five, 
or more, years ago, there was a particularly 
fine example of C, fragrans on the wall fac- 
ing the lawn at Chiswick, and it would be 
very interesting to me to learn whether it still 
survives. W. McG. 
Mabie, Dumfries. 


Tree Carnations 


Plenty of cuttings may now be had, and 
may be easily propagated in a frame placed 
in a warm house. ‘The cuttings may either 
be dibbled directly into the soil in frame or 
into small pots. In either case the soil 
should be light and have an abundance of 
sharp sand in it. The earlier-struck plants 
should be potted up as they become ready, as 
it is essential to avoid a check. A tempera- 
ture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. will do quite 
well. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Onions 

Where these are required for show pur- 
poses a sowing should be made at once in 
pans or boxes in a light, loamy mixture, and 
placed for germination in a Peach-house or 
vinery where there is a night temperature of 
about so degs. When seedlings are large 
enough they should be transplanted into 
boxes, or some may be potted into 60’s and 
grown on. Excellent results for general use 
may be obtained by sowing seeds thinly in 
drills in a cold frame, which should be 
covered on very cold nights. 


French Beans 

Where sufficient heat can be assured, a 
sowing may now be made, using 7-inch or 
8-inch pots half-filled with a coarse mixture 
of loam and leaf-soil. This leaves room for 
a good rich top-dressing when the Beans are 
well set. Choose one of the many varieties 
recommended for early work. Allow nine to 
12 seeds, according to size of pot, and thin 
afterwards to five or seven. 


Asparagus 

Failing a suitable frame where roots of 
this vegetable may be forced, good results 
may be had by building up a bed of leaves 
and litter in a newly-started vinery, finishing 
off the bed with 4 inches or 5 inches of leaf- 
soil upon which the roots may be placed 
closely together and the whole covered over 
with more sifted leaf-soil. A good watering 
of tepid water should be given to settle the 
soil about the roots. Should the outside beds 
not yet have received a mulching get it done 
at the first suitable opportunity, using well- 
decayed manure, which should be well broken 
up and spread evenly over the bed. 


Chrysanthemums 

Continue to propagate these as cuttings 
become available, and where varieties are shy 
in throwing up stock a rich top-dressing and 
a warm, moist atmosphere will generally en- 
courage growths to come. Where stock of 
certain varieties is limited the old stool 
should be retained and potted up. *As 
batches become rooted they should be potted 
off and kept close to the glass with a tem- 
perature of about 50 degs. 


Antirrhinums 

These are amongst the indispensables in 
the flower garden, and no effort should be 
spared to make sturdy plants for putting out 
later. To supplement the autumn-sown ones 
sow again now thinly in boxes or pans of 
light soil placed in moderate heat. As soon 
as seedlings are up place well up to the light 
to keep them stocky previous to their timely 
removal to cold frames. 


Pentstemons 

These are also most useful for border work 
or to be used in separate beds, and failing a 
sufficient number having been raised from 
cuttings inserted in the autumn the stock 
may be supplemented by sowing seed now, 
as quite a good strain is offered by a number 
of our leading seedsmen., Conditions simi- 
lar to those advised for Antirrhinums will be 
suitable. ; 


Pot Strawberries 

Although these are not grown in nearly 
such large quantities as in pre-war days, 
early fruits are still appreciated in some 
establishments, and the middle of January is 
a very suitable time for taking some plants 
indoors. Select those having the strongest 
crowns; see that their drainage is in good 
order and decayed leaves removed before 
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placing them on shelves near the glass in a 
newly-started vinery or peachery. Failing 
such accommodation a lean-to range of pits 
facing south and having a return and flow 
pipe for warmth would be suitable. Although 
anything in the nature of hard forcing is to 
be avoided, a mild hotbed composed chiefly 
of leaves into which the pots may be half 
plunged will be helpful. 


Melons 


Little advantage is gained by a too early 
sowing of these unless plenty of heat is avail- 
able when germination has taken place to 
keep the young plants growing freely. Where 
suitable conditions can be maintained sow 
the seeds singly in small pots of sandy loam 
and plunge them in a heated pit or hotbed to 
germinate. A temperature of not less than 
65 degs. should be aimed at. 


Cucumbers 


These likewise appreciate plenty of heat 
and moisture, but success can more easily be 
obtained with a slightly lower temperature 
than for Melons, especially if a good bed of 
leaves and litter can be provided in the house 
or pit where the plants are to grow. Sow 
seeds as advised for Melons, using a more 
leafy compost. 


New Vines 

Those intending planting new rods should 
procure such in readiness and plunge the pots 
outside under_a wall. The rods may either 
be cut back to a few eyes or left and dis- 
budded to a suitably-placed eye after plant- 
ing. Where home production is carried out 
eyes may be inserted now in 3-inch pots of 
loam or in squares of loam, placing them in 
a heated frame for starting. H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
Seeds 


If the seed order has not yet been dis- 
patched no further time ought to elapse. As 
a rule, orders are fulfilled in rotation, and it 
is always advisable to have the season’s re- 
quirements to hand early in the year. 
only do seedsmen appreciate early ordering, 
but by doing so we run less risk of finding 
favourite sorts sold out. 


Present sowings 


Small sowings of Tomatoes for early sum- 
mer fruiting can now be made. Everyone, 
of course, has his own favourites, and now- 
adays the choice of varieties tends to become 
embarrassing. On the whole, it is better to 
stick to sorts which are of proved value as 
croppers rather than to experiment. with 
novelties. It is strange that yellow Toma- 
toes are so infrequently grown. They are 
superior in flavour to some of the red varie- 


ties; Yellow Sunrise, in particular, can be 


recommended. The main sowings of Onion 
seeds which are to provide plants for setting 
out in April may now be made. A tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. induces rapid germination. 
Small sowings of Lettuce, early Cauliflowers, 
and Cucumbers are now due, and if the 
Cabbage bed has suffered out of doors, a 
sowing of any good quick-hearting sort 
should be made. First sowings of Antir- 
rhinums, Begonias, and Streptocarpus should 
not be overlooked, but, of course, supple- 
mentary sowings will be made early in 
February. 


Propagation 


The propagating case is never entirely 


idle, and now it ought to be kept regularly 
filled with cuttings of such subjects as are 
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likely to be in demand, Coleuses of all 
will now root freely, cuttings of 
muscosa (the Artillery plant) soon de 
into useful little pieces, the tips of Crote 
and Dracaenas soon emit roots, and cuttin 
from stock plants of Lobelia, especially th, 
double L. Kathleen Mallard, may be in 
creased rapidly. It is good practice to hay. 
two compartments in the propagating cas 
one filled to a depth of 4 inches with Cocoa 
nut-fibre and the other with clean and well 
washed sharp sand. Almost every ‘kind 0 
cutting will root in one or other of thes 
mediums. ay 


Cold frames = 


i 


These handy adjuncts must be made secur 
against frosts, which have been more thai 
ordinarily severe. At the same time, th 
mats or other protective material should no 
be allowed to remain on the sashes over-long 
When there is frost there is usually sunshin 
during the day, and the mats ought to b 
removed if only for an hour or two. Dam: 
in cold frames is very often more dangerou 
than quite a severe frost; free ventilation 
when possible, is the best specific agains 
damp. eS 


Calceolarias 

Herbaceous Calceolarias, which shoul 
now be in 5-inch pots, will do well upon. 
shelf near the glass in a house from whic 
frost is excluded, and no more. Very littl 
watering will, meantime, be necessary. An 
plants which show a tendency to throw u 
flower-stems ought to be ‘‘ scrapped” a 
once. If pinched they never make satisfac 
tory specimens. To succeed the herbaceou 
forms a good batch of C. Clibrani is mios 
useful, and these may now be potted off fror 


a) 
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the cutting pans into 3-inch pots. Kee 
these very cool. ae 

’ ; ‘ ‘i 
Schizanthus and Clarkias BS 


Assuming that these showy and easil 
grown plants are now in 6-inch pots, th 
plants should be supported with light stake: 
I prefer to leave the bull of the Schizanthu 
plants unpinched, but a practice is made ¢ 
stopping the Clarkias at least twice in ord 
to make bushy plants. Moreover, two, an 
sometimes three, plants are placed in eac 


pot. At this time water should be sparing! 
supplied. coo) 
Pruning i 


If there is yet any pruning which remair 
to be done it should be tackled without dela) 
At one time many of us made a practice ( 
retaining prunings of Apple and of Plu 
trees for use as stakes, but there are now $ 
many pests and blights that it is preferab! 
to destroy all prunings by burning them ¢ 
once, : & 
Pergolas . i 

This is a good time to overhaul pergol: 
and to repair or replace standards or crosi 
pieces, which evidently need  attentiot 
Those who have plenty of Larch or of Spruc 
poles at hand will*not find the work at a 
difficult. ' 
Roots in store a 

Potatoes, Swedes, Beets, Parsnips—roo! 
generally—may profitably be looked ov 
during inclement weather. It is surpris 
how very quickly a few decaying roots Wi 
contaminate others. Seed Potatoes shouldt 
specially attended to, and either placed 
once into the starting-boxes or laid out t 
upon empty shelves in the fruit-room. 
must, of course, be taken that there 
possibility of frost reaching roots, and m 
particularly Potatoes. W. McGurF 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. — 


: : e Pon 6 
fee ~=6 Cultivation 
i’ HOSE who have occasion to visit a large 
number of allotment gardens cannot fail 
to notice that in by far the larger num- 
jr of such gardens very little is cultivated 
jyond Potatoes and what are generally 
iled *‘ greens,’’ by which is meant the vari- 
«s members of the Cabbage group. It is 
‘ually noticeable that very few allotment 
rdeners succeed in growing greéns at all 
» to a good standard, so that it may be 
‘orth while to consider the nature of these 
jants and the reasons why such poor results 
‘e commonly achieved. 

Although all are believed to come from one 
‘mmon ancestor—the wild Sea Cabbage— 
ere is now an astonishing difference be- 
yeen the various sorts, due in the first in- 
ance, no doubt, to long cultivation and 
lection in different regions and on different 
pes of soil. For example, although the 
avoy or Curled Cabbage will stand almost 
ay reasonable amount of frost, the Cauli- 
ywer succumbs almost as soon as the first 
iarp frost of autumn attacks it. But then 
je Savoy hails from high mountains where 
‘ry severe winter conditions prevail, while 
ie Cauliflower is an inhabitant of Cyprus, 
here frost is practically unknown. 

All varieties of the group are alike in one 
‘spect, being succulent-leaved, growing 
ipidly, and requiring, to reach perfection, 
vil rich in nitrogen. There is no doubt that 
ae of the chief causes of failure with them is 
\adequate manuring. 

No attempt should be made to grow them 
1 exhausted land until it has been well 
ressed with dung, and it is also important, 
hen a dry season has to be negotiated, that 
ie land should be well dug before planting 
nother common cause of failure is late sow- 
ig. Indeed, far too many allotment holders 
) not trouble to sow these plants at all, be- 
ause being readily transplanted, they can be 
tained in a fairly advanced condition for 
lanting out. The disadvantage of this is 
yat, whereas if seed is sown the plants can 
® put out at any moment when conditions 
re most favourable, there is usually at this 
me a rush for plants, and they cannot 
lways be secured at the critical moment. 
“he sowing is quite easy, the plants germi- 
ate rapidly, and the only trouble likely to 
e@ experienced is attack from birds or slugs. 

‘he former can be kept off by a little netting, 
while the seeds are developing, and slugs can 
e kept at bay by a few inches in breadth of 
ne ashes on either side of the rows. 
_Sowings may be made at various times of 
ie year, but for the different sorts there are 
leal periods. 

Cabbage for autumn and winter use, 
irussels Sprouts, Savoys, Cauliflowers, and 
Vinter Kale should be sown in the first 
pring period, and not later than the end of 
pril. Broccoli, White and Purple Sprouting, 
hould be sown during May, and Cabbages 
or Spring use early in August. In each case 
ae seed should be sown fairly thickly in 
rills and well but not too deeply covered in. 

Subsequent cultivation is almost identical 
1 each case. There is no golden rule about 
je time or age at which the plants should 
‘€ put out, but those who hope for the best 
sults should plant out as soon as the plants 
be handled comfortably and showery 
limatic conditions prevail. It is better to 
yait a few days until the ground has become 
oaked with a heavy rain than to put out in 
Weather, but if drought continues, plant- 
‘should not be delayed too long, or the 
owded plants will suffer severely. Greens 
do well in the driest weather if planted 
in the following way :—Make a rather 
hole than usual so that the plant will 
in a slight hollow, and fill the hole 
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of Greens 


- with water. Put the plant directly in the 


mud with a little dry earth and press down 
firmly, then cover with a good layer of loose 
dry earth. This will keep in the moisture 
and the plant will not fail to establish ‘itself. 

-Very many gardeners plant greens far too 
thickly. They are greedy of nourishment 
and water, and also require plenty of room 
to develop. One foot apart is a common dis- 
tance, but it is not nearly enough space for a 
fully-developed Cabbage, and 2 feet apart in 
the rows will produce much better results, 
while the rows should be at least that 
distance. 

Greens of all kinds respond remarkably to 
hoeing during dry weather, and if a loose 
tilth is maintained until the plants almost 
shade the ground all kinds of greens will do 
well even in the driest season. 

Naturally, a succulent plant of this kind 
has enemies, the worst of which are, per- 
haps, the Cabbage butterflies, who are some- 
times very destructive to the plants in 
autumn, when a migration of the butterflies 
has occurred. Most damage is caused by the 
large white species, which lays its eggs in a 
patch on the outer leaves. The caterpillars 
feed in company for some time, and the best 
time to get rid of them is at this stage, when 
large numbers can be destroyed together by 
hand-picking. Later on they wander about, 
and their destruction is more difficult, besides 
which they have already done much harm. 

Another troublesome pest is that known as 
Club Root, a microscopic growth which in- 
fests the root, causes it to swell enormously, 
and ultimately to rot aWay. Plants affected 
in this way will be noticed to flag and 
actually dwindle in size, though previously 
flourishing. This pest infests the soil, and is 
propagated by continually growing on the 
same ground, although some soils seem to 
favour it more than others. It should be a 
rigid rule never to plant Cabbages twice on 
the same plot, and, if possible, to grow two 
other crops between. A good rotation is first 
Peas or Beans, then Potatoes and, after a 
good. dressing of manure, greens of some 
kind. 

There is not much difference in treatment 
of the various sorts in later stages of growth, 
but late Cauliflowers require to be protected 
from the early frosts in some way. One or 
two of the outer leaves broken and bent over 
the flower will generally suffice, but a little 
clean straw may be used. Broccoli to stand 
the winter are also in need of a little atten- 
tion, the best plan being to bend them down 
so that the heads face morth. Brussels 
Sprouts sometimes make very large heads at 
the top, while the buds below do not attain 
great size. It is a good plan to pinch out 
the top shoot, which can be utilised for cook- 
ing as soon as the side buds are well de- 
veloped, and their size will thus be increased 
right to the top of the stem, where they 
otherwise would remain small. H. Mace. 


Harlow, Essex. 


Hotbeds 


Where heated pits are either non-existent 
or cannot be spared for the purpose the 
raising of early crops of Shorthorn Carrots, 
Lettuces, Radishes, Potatoes, and Asparagus 
can be accomplished with the aid of hotbeds, 
providing, of course, that the materials for 
the construction of the latter are at hand. 

As a moderate and continuous rather than 
a sharp and fleeting amount of warmth is 
desirable for the crops enumerated above, the 
proportion of leaves to that of stable litter— 
which are the materials usually employed for 
the making of hotbeds—should the litter be 
fairly fresh, be one part of the latter to two 
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of the former. On the other hand, if the 
litter is stale and lost much of its virtue, then 
equal quantities of both should be used. 
Intimate mixing of the two is essential, and 
the requisite quantity should be made into a 
heap to engender fermentation and the mass 
turned two or three times, working the outer 
portions in the centre on each occasion to 
free it of noxious fumes. It should be then 
ready to be made up in the form of a bed, 
the dimensions of which should be from 
4 feet to 6 feet longer than the frame or 
frames to allow ample space for walking 
round and in attending to the crops, while, 
if necessity arises, a lining or an addition of 
fermenting material may~-readily be placed 
round the frames. 

In the construction of the bed, which, by 
the way, should not be less than 3 feet to 
4 feet in depth, particular attention must 
be paid to the consolidations of the materials, 
as on this success in regard to the bed con- 
tinuing to supply a warmth over a long 
period, or the reverse, depends. The bed 
must, therefore, be made very firm and the 
surface left level. After the lapse of a week 
and re-levelling of the surface the frames, 
after a good cleansing, particularly the glass, 
may be placed in position and the compost 
for the growing of the various crops placed 
therein. For Asparagus any ordinary soil or 
old potting material will suffice, as a 6-inch 
layer on the bed on which to place the 
crowns and enough to cover them with after- 
wards is all that is required. . 

For the other crops mentioned a mixture 
of two-thirds loam and a third consisting of 
equal parts of leaf-mould and spent Mush- 
room dung is suitable. A sprinkling of old 
mortar in a fine condition may be added for 
Carrots. The depth of soil when levelled and 
made firm should be about g inches, except 
for Potatoes, when another 3 inches to 
6 inches is advantageous. Sowing and 
planting, as the case may be, can take place 
as soon as the heat of the bed has subsided to 
a safe degree. The seed of Carrots and 
Radishes of the forcing varieties should be 
sown either broadcast or in shallow drills 
drawn from back to front of the frames 
about 7 inches apart. Cabbage Lettuces, 
such as Golden Ball and Paris Market, are 
best raised in boxes in a warm greenhouse 
and be pricked out when large enough in the 
frame, about 6 inches or 7 inches apart in 
each direction. 

Should one of the frames be required for 
the raising of Antirrhinums, — half-hardy 
annuals, and other things, the bed inside the 
frame is best covered with a layer of finely- 
sifted ashes or leaf-mould which has been 
sterilised either by steam or subjecting it to 
a high temperature over a fire to free it of 
fungus germs and insects. As a protection 
against frost and cold winds it is always best 
to have a supply of mats or the more durable 
dressed covers ready to hand, so that the 
frames may be covered at dusk, or before, 
when weather conditions are unfavourable or 
severe. A selection of suitable varieties of 
Carrot. are Early Forcing Horn and 
Inimitable ;-of Lettuces, Golden Ball, Paris 
Market Forcing, and Harbinger; of 
Radishes, any of the early forcing varieties 
of either the Olive-shaped and Turnip-rooted 
sorts as well as the long-reoted kinds; of 
Potatoes, Sharpe’s Victor, Duke of York, 
and Midlothian Early. A. W. 


Pea May Queen 


This Pea did so well when forced that I 
gave it a trial last year for first sowing in the 
open, and it was really good. I had previ- 
ously grown it in pots and planted it out, 
and seeing its robust haulm with earliness 
combined, as I gathered the last week in 
May, it is well named. This variety is only 
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from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, pods large for 
so early a variety. It is as early as the 
small round Peas, with the advantage of a 
full Marrow flavour, and having a robust 
habit it is not readily affected by frost! In- 
deed, frost does less harm than wet soil. 
For early sowing well-drained soil is im- 
portant. . 


Early dwari ‘unstaked Peas 


S far as I] am concerned the days of 

excessive neatness and painful trimness 

are over, and the aim now is to produce 
good crops at a minimum cost in labour and 
money. It is not a question of growing for 
profit, but rather of having abundance of 
Peas in close succession and of the best 
quality for home use. Those extra small- 
podded, round-seeded sorts of the Ringleader 
type are not in my estimation worth garden 
room. On the other hand, many of the 
tender, wrinkled-seeded kinds, some of which 
mature very early if the plants are raised 
under glass and duly set out in rows on a 
warm border, are unsuitable for sowing early 
in the open ground, owing to the liability of 
the seed to decay in cold, wet soil. William 
Hurst, otherwise Chelsea Gem, has long 
been a favourite with me for sowing under 
glass and planting out, and it succeeds ad- 
mirably when sown in the open ground about 
the first week in March. It is far superior 
to American Wonder, and deservedly popu- 
lar, but has*been replaced by Springtide, a~ 
variety that may be briefly described as a 
dwarf improved form of William I. Sown 
on February 22nd quite in the open, on level, 
light, and not particularly rich ground, and 
not staked, a surprisingly good crop was pro- 
duced. The first gathering was made during 
the third week in June. No fault~could be 
found with the quality of this excellent early 
Pea. Early Morn was sown at the same 
time as Springtide, and is truly a fine variety. 
Unstaked, the haulm was scarcely 2 feet in 
length, but the crop was remarkably heavy, 
the pods nearly the size of those of Duchess 
of Albany, and closely filled with Peas equal 
in quality to anything I had on my table all 
through the season. It was only three days 
later than Springtide. For weight of crop 
Dwarf Favourite gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion. It is dwarf, early, heavy cropping, and 
the long, narrow pods are densely packed 
with good-sized Peas of excellent quality. 
Gradus and Daisy completed my list of dwarf 
early and second early varieties to be grown 
without stakes, and both sorts succeeded ad- 
mirably as in previous years. They are 
second early, large-podded, and of superior 
quality. 

If Peas succeed well in the open fields 
grown without stakes, why not also in private 
gardens? Because the varieties form much 
haulm when staked it does not follow that 
they will make haulm equally long if un- 
staked, and become a confused, inseparable 
mass accordingly. On the contrary, it is the 
staking that fosters the formation of tall 


haulm. Left on the ground the growth is ~ 


much shorter, turns up at the ends, and 
comes into bearing earlier than does the 
staked haulm. Growing without stakes is 
certainly the best plan where birds interfere 
seriously with the pods when filling, while 
plants on the ground do not suffer so much 
from excessive heat and drought as do those 
staked, though they may get slightly the 
worst of it during the dull, wet season. No 
special preparation of the ground need be 
made for Peas. A free-working, medium 
soil should be manured and dug one good 
spit deep for unstaked Peas. Seed-sowing 
may commence, if the weather is dry and 
open, during the first fortnight in February 
or as soon after that time as the weather will 
permit. Where the soil is of a clayey nature 
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it ought already to have been dressed with 
strawy manure and laid up roughly in order 
that it may break* down finely during the 
second or third week in February. Make a 
successional sowing directly the first sown 
lines are showing through the soil. If the 
Peas are not to be staked, sow in single lines, 
rather than in broad drills, 30 inches apart. 
Mould up the plants in good time, and all 
that is further necessary is to keep down the 
weeds. H. 


Romance of the Rose 
The Flower of England—Choicest Product 
of the Garden 

O flower has inspired more poetry, and 

none has entered more deeply into 

romance and history than the Rose, 
which was marked with the distinctiveness 
of a national emblem by a son of Henry III. 
of England in 1277, exactly six-and-a-hal 
centuries ago. é 

Tradition has it that a Rose was given 
by Cupid as a bribe to Harpocrates, the God 
of Silence. Thus originated two practices, 
observed by the people, one of wearing chap- 
lets of Roses about the head, and the other 
of suspending Roses from the ceiling at meet- 
ings at which secrecy was enjoined; hence 
the term, ‘‘ Under the Rose.”’ 

Newton, in his ‘‘ Herball to the Bible,”’ 
refers to this custom. ‘‘ When pleasant and 
merry companions do friendly meet together 
to make good cheer,”’ he says, ‘‘ as soon as 
their feast or banquet is ended they give 
faithful promise mutually one to another that 
whatsoever hath been merrily spoken by any 
in that assembly should be wrapped up in 
silence and not be carried out of the doors. 
For the assurance and performance whereof, 
the term which they use is that all things 
there said must be taken as spoken under 
the Rose.. Whereupon they use in their par- 
lours and dining rooms to hang Roses over 
their tables to put the company in memory 
of secrecy, and not rashly or indiscreetly to 
clatter and blab out what they hear.” 

The Rose was dedicated to Aurora as an 
emblem of youth, and to Venus as an emblem 
of love and beauty. The Romans used it as 
a means of conferring honours, generals who 
distinguished themselves in battle being em- 
powered to add a Rose as an ornament to 
their shields. To this day it figures sym- 
bolically in the conferment by the Pope of 
special recognition on a sovereign, church, 
sanctuary, or country. Henry VIII. re- 
ceived the gift before he entered upon his 
career of degeneracy. 

At one period the Golden Rose, as it is 
called, consisted of a single flower, but now 
it comprises several flowers and leaves made 
of pure gold, surmounted by a principal 
flower; the flower signifying the mortality 
of the body, the metal the immortality of the 
soul. 

The Rose of Lancaster ; 

We are indebted to an old French authérity, 
M. Opoix, for the story of the circumstances 
under which the Rose became known as a 
national emblem of this country. It 
seems that Edmund Langley, second son of 
Henry III. of England, and first Earl of 
Lancaster, had entered the service of the 
King of France under the title of Count de 
Champagne, and on one occasion he was 
sent to Provins with troops to avenge the 
murder of the Mayor of the city who had 
been assassinated in some tumult. 

While there he saw a red Rose on a bush 
which Thibaut, Comte de Bric, had brought 
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from Syria on his return from a crusade 
years before. 3a 

Edmund, when he returned to E 
adopted this Rose, the Red Rose of Pr 
for his device, and it was this device 
recognition dated back 178 years, tha 
tinguished the House of Lancaster in th, 
wars of the Roses. E a | 

Not less romantic is an episode asso 
with the White Rose of York. Wher 
ward IV. of the House of York mar 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Grey (the | 
castrian), the Manor of Pyrgo, the dowe 
house of the Queens Consort, was mad 
to her. But conditions were attache 
one of these was the payment “‘ of a ¢ 
fee,’’ to wit the presentation to the Ki 
the Rose month every year, of a white ] 
on the feast of the nativity of St. Jo 
Baptist, as a reminder of the fact 
although once a wearer of the Red Ro: 
mow belonged, as Queen Consort, 1 
House of the White Rose. ~ Bras 

Poets have exhausted the super 
praise of the Rose. Sir Henry Wott 
pressed a keen appreciation of its u 
lenged right to pre-eminence as the ch 
flower of the garden when he wrote :— 
‘* You violets that first appeare, 

Like the proud virgins of the yeare” 
_As if the spring were all your own, 

What are you when the Rose is blo 

Milton, in his ‘‘ Lycidas,”’ speaks of 
Musk Rose, and the well-attired. Wood 
Richard. Lovelace dwells lovingly upe 
Rose as a— oo. 

‘“‘ Sweet serene, sky-like flower; — 
Haste to adorn her bower; 
From thy long cloudy bed 
Shoot forth thy damask head.”’ 


Shelley’s Tributes 
Shelley refers in characteristic v in 
‘““The Rose leaves like flakes o! P: 


snow ; aa 
Paved the turf and the moss below. 
And again, more fully and emotior 
‘“The Rose like a nymph to th 
addressed, “i ee 
Which unveiled the depth of her g 
breast, = : a 
Till fold after fold to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay ba 
Wordsworth reminds us that:— ~~ 
‘‘ The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose,” 
while James Thompson, in his ‘* Hy 
the Seasons,’’ exclaims :— sate, i 
‘‘ Showered from every bush the Da 
Rose ot) ee 
Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells; 
With hues on hues expression cannot 
The breath of Nature and her en 


bloom.”’ 
“cull 


ere 
sel 
atl 


So one might continue almost inde’ 
did space permit, but these examples 
at random must suffice. ~ . 

The strange thing is that, althoug 
known and grown over a wide area, eX 
ing as far south as Abyssinia and north t 
Arctic zone, east to Japan, and west 
American Continent, the Rose has ec 
be universally known as essential 
flower of England. a 

In the days of our grandfathers the 
bloomed only for a few short weeks, \ 
now it remains with us enriching 
dens, delighting our eyes, and gratify 
senses from April to November. No 
is complete without it. The humb 
tager can grow it just as well on h 
‘patch of ground as the landed propri 
his great pleasure park. How deeply we 
it when its falling petals and leaves te 
the passing of the seasons, the words 


miliar household song, ‘‘ The Last Rose 
-Summer,’’ eloquently and feelingly de- 
ibe. 


| 


onserves of Roses” 

The Wild Rose is the glory of the hedge- 
‘ws of our country lanes, and visitors from 
road, unaccustomed to conditions of 
‘tural charm such as those which distin- 
‘ish rural England, rhapsodise over its re- 
(endent beauty. 

‘But in its perfected state it is, of course, 
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others who gave to the love of the flower 
an entirely new signficance. 

The English Rose, though exquisitely fra- 
grant, has not the same strength of perfume 
as the French Rose (Rose Gallica). It is 
from this variety of Rose that conserves of 
Roses, which are employed for medicinal 
purposes, are made in the towns of Provins. 
One can hardly think of this Rose without 
recalling the unhappy Queen Antoinette, 
who, entering France to be married to King 
Louis XVI., stopped the night at Nancy, 
where the maidens of Provins made for her a 


A hybrid Musk Rose 


=n to greatest advantage at the summer 
fwer shows throughout the country, and 
‘rticularly the exhibitions of the National 


ise Society, which attract experts from all 
carters. 

Every season new varieties of Roses are 
idly trumpeted. Every conceivable variety 
- tint and colour is produced. Sometimes 
‘| favourites relapse; sometimes they are 
spplanted by. new species ; but there are cer- 
fn established kinds which no competitors 
+m capable of permanently displacing. Rose 
iture in this country owes much to the en- 
isiasm of such famous cultivators as the 
'¢ Dean Hole, Rev. J. H. Pemberton, and 


~ 


bed of Rose petals. Twenty years later, 
alas, Paris made for her a bed of suffering, 
and sent her to a shameful and ignominious 
death. The Saracen, Saladin, showed a fine 
poetic conception of the purity of which the 
Rose is emblematic when, after the recovery 
of Jerusalem from the Crusaders in 1187, he 
had 500 camel loads of Roses conveyed from 
Damascus to purify the Mosque of Omar 
after its use by the ‘ infidel ’’? as a Christian 
Church. 

But when all is said and done, it is less for 
its historical and romantic appeal than for 
its own supreme beauty that the Rose is so 
highly prized. TW. K 
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A hybrid Musk Rose 


HIS is one of the earlier hybrids, not one 
of the recent large-flowered kinds. It is, 
- probably, muscosa x polyantha. The 
flowers are white, in loose clusters at the 
ends of the shoots. The foliage is attractive 
from its pale green, clear-cut, clean, polished 
appearance. The type Rosa moschata and 
these early hybrids, as well as the closely 
allied R. Brunonii, should be more gener- 
ally grown as climbers among tall shrubs, or 
as growing free at their own will, as shown 
in the pictures. The Musk Rose in_ its 
Himalayan home, clambering over trees and 
wild shrubs, shows as wide-spread sheets and 
masses of white bloom. Ge jk 


Bulb Notes 


Iris Reticulata 


MONG the most valued treasures of 

early spring I. reticulata must certaihly 

take a position of high rank. The 
fragrant flowers of deep purple and gold are 
doubly welcome, for they delight us with 
their unexpected beauty before the earliest 
Daffodil has adventured her nodding head to 
the winds of spring. ‘There is in the flower 
of I. reticulata a quality of richness and ex- 
cellence both of colour and texture which I 
do not think is excelled or even quite 
matched by any other denizen of the garden, 
and it well repays the very little trouble 
necessary to grow it to perfection. It forces 
readily, or rather it would be more correct to 
say that with a minimum of trouble it forms 
an excellent subject for window and con- 
servatory decoration, and may be had in 
flower a month before its normal time of 
blooming (February-March) with a little 
gentle protection. All that is necessary is to 
pot up the bulbs in autumn, and on the ad- 
vent of severe weather maintain conditions 
of cool growth such as a cold frame or the 
window ofa living-room. It should be noted 
that these flowers (unlike Hyacinths) do not 
call for a period of darkness after potting. 
As with Freesias, such treatment spells ruin. 
The pots should be placed in a protected spot 
in the open until they are brought under 
glass, 

These Irises are natives of Asia Minor and 
are perfectly hardy, but, as is the case with 
all other plants, it is worth while to study 
and follow the conditions under which they 
grow in. Nature—a brilliant spring following 
severe weather and succeeded by a roasting 
summer. Their requirements are simple, but 
they will mot readily adapt themselves to un- 
suitable conditions or treatment, and do not 
hesitate to express their disapproval of such 
by dying out of hand. Their first need is 
that the ripe bulbs must be planted as early 
in the season as they can be procured. For 
some reason the bulbs of this Iris, in com- 
mon with those of the June-flowering 
Spanish and Dutch varieties, do best if they 
are lifted every year or so in July and planted 
in a fresh position with the least possible 
delay. They do not commence to make roots 
until about November, but once started they 
veritably spring to life and rush into flower 
with such astonishing speed that temperate 
conditions are necessary to prevent the stems 
from becoming drawn and weak. In the 
open ground the flowers (which open with 
the early Crocus) should be given the sunniest 
possible position, and afforded simple protec- 
tion against bad weather. The soil should 
be well drained and of open texture in order 
that the summer sun may give the bulbs a 
thorough ripening before they are lifted. 
These simple conditions observed, their pro- 
pagation is of the simplest. 

Herbert G. LONGForD. 

Abingdon, Berks. 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
H.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate. piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair ewamples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four spect- 
mens at one time. 


FRUIT 
Apple mildew 7 
During the summer of 1927 most of my 
Apple trees were badly affected with Apple 
Mildew; many .of the growths were badly 
crippled. Will you be kind enough to indi- 
cate the best method of checking this disease? 


[When you are pruning your trees you 
should watch carefully for signs of. the 
crippled growths mentioned in your letter. 
All these whitened parts should be re- 
moved and burned before growth starts this 
spring. As soon as the buds start grow- 
ing you will find that some of the buds 
are badly affected with mildew. These 
affected buds are generally scattered all over 
the trees and serve to produce spores, which 
set up new centres of infection. If you have 
only a few trees you could go over them 
and remove these isolated infected buds and 
burn them. Afterwards they should be 
sprayed with a solution of lime sulphur at a 
strength of 1—59. Repeat the spraying at 
intervals of 21 days until the disease has been 
brought under control. ] 


Planting Apples 


I want to plant a dozen Apples, variety 
Lane’s Prince Albert. Will you, please, in- 
form me as to the best stock to plant this 
variety on? Bush trees are required. 

YORKSHIRE. 


[You will find that if you can purchase 
Lane’s Prince Albert, worked. on Malling 
No. 1 stock, Broad-leaved English Paradise, 
you will obtain in due course good bush trees 
of this variety. Lane’s Prince Albert is com- 
paratively a weak grower. The above stock 
is fairly. vigorous and makes a very good 
bush tree of Lane’s. Bush trees of this 
variety on No. 1 stock should be planted at 
10 feet apart. Lane’s Prince Albert is a 
variety that begins to fruit very early in its 
life, and often the greatest difficulty is to 
keep the variety growing long enough to get 
the necessary size into the tree. Hard 
pruning during the first five or six years will 
do much to keep the tree growing vigorously. 
If young Lane’s produce heavy crops of 
Apples early in their life the crop should be 
thinned early in the season. This treatment 
would help the trees to attain the size re- 
quired. | 


Apple problem 

*l have a number of Apple trees of the 
variety Cox’s Orange Pippin which are now 
about nine years old. They have been fruit- 
ing well for several seasons, but during 1927 
the fruit was small, badly coloured, and 
scabby. I have done very little pruning ex- 
cept to take out crossing branches. Very 
little growth was made in 1927. AnG: 


[The season of 1927 had something to do 
with your fruit being small and badly 
coloured, but we are inclined to think your 
pruning has been at fault. To keep the 


variety Cox’s Orange Pippin growing well, 
and also healthy, it pays at least to tip the 
leaders each year. 
the amount of young growth each year gets 
less and less, and often the fungus which 
causes Apple Scab is allowed to increase, be- 
cause this disease attacks the tips of the 
young growth. When this infected wood is 
removed each year it does much to reduce 
Scab. We should advise you to go over the 
trees and prune the leaders hard, As soon as 
growth starts you should feed the trees either 
by giving a good dressing of well-rotted farm- 
yard manure or a good complete artificial 
manure, You will find that spraying the 
trees with a solution of lime sulphur, using 
t gallon of concentrated wash in 59 gallons 
of water, will do much to reduce the scabbed 
fruit. The best time to spray for this pur- 
pose is as soon as all the petals have dropped 
from the flowers. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Planting a screen hedge and specimen 
tree 


I wish to have a fairly tall screen hedge 
along a 60-foot boundary wall adjoining the 
public highway, the main object being to hide 
some rather ugly buildings opposite. The 
wall is 6 feet high in the road, but my ground- 
level comes to within a foot of the top inside. 
Would Pinus insignis be suitable, planted 
5 feet apart and about 2 feet from the wall? 
It is true that I have not seen this tree re- 
commended for such a purpose, and it occurs 


. to me there may be a good reason of which I 


am unaware. If likely to lose their lower 
branches when older this would, of course, 
look rather bad from the road. In such case 
would you kindly make an alternative sug- 
gestion, but, if possible, I should like to 
avoid C. macrocarpa? How long would 
Quercus ilex take to grow, say, 20 feet? 

Could you also kindly tell me which is the 
most attractive to plant as a specimen— 
Cedrus deodara, C. atlantica, or C. a. glauca, 
and when is the best time to plant? 

C. Yourncs. 


[Pinus insignis, or P. radiata as it is now 
called, is a dense and fast-growing Pine 
which would answer your purpose very well; 
it also retains its lower branches longer than 
most Pines. Under suitable conditions it 
will put on 3 feet of growth annually. It 
would be advisable to plant the trees at least 
4 feet from such a high wall, otherwise the 
danger of their weight pushing the wall down 
in a few years’ time would arise. The dis- 
tance of 5 feet apart is too close for this tree, 
except in its initial years, and if planted at 
the, distance you suggest it would be ad- 
visable to remove alternate trees in three 
years’ time. The Holm Oak (Quercus ilex) 
is rather slow of growth, but makes a fine 
hedge or wind-break up to 20 feet or 30 feet 
high. It bears clipping well and keeps well 
furnished at the bottom, but transplants 
badly. To reach 20 feet would take 20 years. 
Have you overlooked the Holly (Ilex aqui- 


If leaders are untipped 


January 14, 


folium), which is unsurpassed because of i 
habit of keeping dense near the ground, fre 
growth, and beauty when in fruit duris 
dullest months of the year? We should 
tainly recommend you to use it in prefere 
to anything else. — 
The Cedar question is not easily ansvy 
as both are very beautiful, the Hima 
(C. deodara) being extremely graceful, especi 
ally during its early years; but the noble f 
and colour of C, atlantica glauca would 
it pride of place with most tree lovers, — 
any time during favourable weather 
the end of March. ] 


Pruning Buddleia Colvillei 


When should Buddleia Colvillei be prun 
I have one in this garden which has su 
four winters, but has not flowered, tho 
has grown vigorously... ar 
A. M. A. H. Rocsrs, 

[The best time to carry out any thi 
or pruning of this distinct shrub is imme 
ately after flowering. The flowers are pr 
duced in June in a_ terminal pe 
panicle, and to cut away growth during la 
winter in the same manner as one does th 
better-known Buddleias would be cuttin 
away the season’s blooms, This fine shrub 
does not bloom, as a rule, until it has 
established a few-years, and a little car 
thinning out of the poorest shoots is us 
sufficient. | 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Books required . pe 
(B. A.).—(1) ‘“ Chrysanthemums,” 
Thomas Stevenson, with chapters by 
Harman Payne and Charles E. Shea. P 
about 4s. or 58., obtainable. from the office: 
of ‘‘ The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 41, Nee 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London, N.C, 
(2) ‘* British Herbal and Family Physician 
(Culpeper), 3s. 6d.; ‘* Family Herb: 
(Robinson), ‘4s. 6d.; ‘* Herbs of Healing” 
(Step), ros. 6d.; either of which might sui 
you. These are offered by W. and G. Foy! 
Ltd., 119, Charing Cross Road, London 
the prices here given. , f 


SHORT REPLY 
Pears.—October: Emile d’Heyst, | 


Doyenne du 
Thompson’s, and Winter Nelis. D 
Le Lectier, Josephine d’Malines, and 
Crassane. 


Acrocliniums 


Comparatively few amateurs grow af 
known as ‘“‘ Everlasting Daisies,’”” valu 
cause of their lasting propensity. 
are three having Daisy-like flower: 
Rhodanthes, usually seen as pot plants 
greenhouse, a dozen or so to th 
Helichrysums sown under glass or 
doors on a warm border in April or 
planted out a couple of feet or so a 
the back of a border, and the subject 
note, the Acrocliniums, which might 
described as the hardier form of Rhod 
so like them are they. Seed shoul 
in on a warm border in light soil a 
during April or May and set out in 
of a dozen or so plants. There is a ro 
and white form, and they look extrem 
in a mixed border if planted in clumps 
flowers should be gathered when h 
panded if it is desired to keep them for V 
in winter. Those who have no greenhi 
or frame in which to raise them need n 
any difficulty about acrocliniums, p 
seed is got in as suggested on a warm, S$ 
border. 
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FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
SHRUBS, Ete. 


ALL BRITISH-GROWN 


Descriptive Catalogue 
Free on Application. 


** Buy the Best, 
They Stand the Test.”’ 


THE FOREST & ORCHARD 
NURSERIES, LTD. 
WHITFIELD, FALFIELD, GLOS. 


SUTTON'S| SELECTED 
| AILSA CRAIG ONION 


for GARDEN 
ene oe ales and for LAWN 


| eae ae *SEEDS, LAWN GRASS SEEDS, etc. | 
cl y Send for Sutton’s New | The Best in the World f for 
OE Sie A ecmiiaiaa | THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL OF 1928 
Name Meriva eckson ccuned Sasieereteeveccvees be revs Awarded to SUTTON’S VEGETABLES 


You will SAVE MONEY by 


sending a post card for my 


Craig Onion is better than ever."’ . free list of 
Per pkt., 2/6, postfree. VEGETABLE SEEDS, FLOWER 
| 
PREPS T ee Eatin so srt ole ais svieinnces vos | SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING B U | L D I N G : F E N e i N G, 
PGB crwesnseeteeeeyseesnsenconsee eeesnnnnecc en : GREENHOUSES 
eee : OEE Fa ae aE Ee : PLYWOOD, PAINT, PUTTY, GLASS, Etc. 


Building Diagrams and Advice Free 


ba The largest Mail Order Timber House in U.K 


ROS E'S| | MICHAELMAS DAISIES! | =LEETrwoop Jones 


Before ordering see our Illustrated Cata- 


&Y logue, post free, containing ' The Old Rove im For all the latest and mest beautiful PARK WHARF, (Dept. G.I.) 
mn i i t wee 5 . ? 
Garis A sate att et oa oe, :: varieties, see the Raiser’s list :: Si SEY New es 030 
Benjamin R. Cant & Sons, Ltd., 2 
epee cre Tk Corcses ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, Malvern LONDON, S.E. 8 3 
Established 1763. COLCHESTER 


Seedlings Thrive and Don’t Die 


off after being transplanted, owing to root disturbance or breakage, if brought up in Patent 


T.P. SEED RAISERS 


MILLIONS SOLD because no disturbance can take place. NO SLUGS 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON'S 


SOW NOW to Bloom in July and August 
NOVELTY BEGONIA ‘Fascination’ 


A delightful frilled single Picotee, with ground colour 


FOR ANNUALS as Godetias, Clarkias, Lark- [2% o of yellow or white, brigatly eneen with crimson or pink. 
< Tost striking ! 
spur, etc., USE BABY T.P SEED RAISERS ee 
(measuring 121n. across by 2in. deep). Sow 2 or 3 Other World Renowned BEGONIA SELDS (904%. 109, ) 
seeds per Raiser, pull out to strongest. It,will 
develop strong root growth till planting-out time DOUBLE 
comes, when Raiser (by that time rotted) will peel Sowa cial edad is tr aualliey abet 
off, allowing seedling to be put in soil without and: lovely Tsar eral colours of per packet 
knowing it had been touched. + ohne eee oa 
FOR SWEET PEAS USE T.P. PEA RAISERS ; I . 
$$$ __—_ re Double frilled,ivery pretty .. an 2/6 & 5/. 
@ (size 12 in. across by 44 in. deep). Sow 1 seed per Sees 
Raiser. You will be delighted with good root ; 
P i ‘qui f lanting out Of wonderful sizeandform -. «.. I/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
action and quick developnent after planting out. 
You get stronger plants, prance to FRILLED - SINGLE / 
grow well with less labour, , F cS ‘ sont A beautiful selection Ff 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
T.P. Raisers take up much less room, and retain moisture, © ni E 
thus airing less watering, are easy to handle in bulk anddo Gide of Baby. Raiser) removed CRESTED SINGLE 
not break, and ensure good plants, thus saving seed wastage. showing rootaction of Larkspur Sa ne - 5 bs bigs re 
PRICES in U.K., cash with order, carriage paid— : 
a Baby et TP, Seed Raisers, one strong seedling tray with 54 irratcs HANGING BASKET 
“Baby” Raisers complete. 1 for 2/6; 2for 4/9; 3 for 6/9; 6 EEE A grand novelty, very graceful Wet te sie eran 
for 13/-: 12 for 24/6, Refills (“Baby” size). 108 for 2/7; 216 fs SSscsty GEMINI: 
for 4/10; 324 for 7/3; 540 for 11/3. aes om (Saas == ; 
isers, den box having hinged side with 4 i ies he) pe Pe Seed, mixed in most beautiful selec- 
ether Si Lasoo eee eh a 2 for 8/-: 3 for.11/6; 6 for 22/6, Hi Bara | Pen OmeolouReae 23 : 2 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 
Refills (Pea size); 100 for 3/-; 200 for 5/9; 300 for 8/3; 500 for 13/3- \aag aaa PoP Pilblatak Bleek abies dd lle” eosin 
Order NOW from your Seedsman. If he does 7 write for Illustrated Catalogue and mention thes parce 


not stock send direct to Sole Makers, 


| 'T.P. SEED BOX Co.,209J,Monument Rd., BIRMINGHAM 
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Largest Wanifactacers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


By Appointment 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 
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PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


The LOUGHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 in use z 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 
Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


oS For reduced prices of Boiler and Complete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LGUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 

RADSTOCK 


EDGELL’S Of Near BATH 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


Strongly made in sec- 
LLM | 


tions, roof included, 
it 
i : 


and erected before dis- 
nv tii MEREnene. 
il 
tl 
} \| 
ie. 


ra bolting together. 

Sm Staging, 21 oz. English 

made glass cut to sizes 
included. 


carr. paid. 
Made by Skilled Work- 


men. 
ay Tenant’s Fixture. 
STRONG GARDEN 
FRA 


Soundly constructed, 
From 36s. 


patch, with bolts for 
te tt} 


Tool House <= 


Made in complete 

sections, bolts sup- 

plied, and carriage 

paid. 

6 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 ft. 
£4 00 


9 {t. by 6 ft. by 7 ft- 
£6 26 


12ft. by 8ft. by 9ft. 
£919 0 


EDCELL’S Buildings have proved by test to be the best 
Send for owr New Catalogue Of Portable Buildings of 
every description, pest free. 
Established in Radstock 35 years 
& A. EDGELL, Ltd., 17, Radstock, 
near Bath. 


Ww. 
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HORTICULTURAL | 


GLASS} 


21 oz. Horticultural Sheet Glass in 200 


boxes (one size in each box). 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined 28 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

86 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


‘ 


ILLUSTRATED LIST Post Free 1O4ng) seine 27/6 per box nett, ff 
: SA 12/16 ins. wide... 31/- 4, » 
yf Se Nes 
{i ia eu. 18 Ins, wide 32/- ” ” » 
Lila | F.O.R. London. : 
| ge § He If half boxes required 2/6 extra on half values, — 
Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from Huts from JOHN & SONS, |! 
#4 3-6 Ais side als M. NEWTON LTD: {I 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances 
of every description. 


T. BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


20/23, CHARLES STREET, HATTON |) 
GARDEN, LONDON, E. : 


Holborn 2657 (6 lines) 


EY 
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THE LEADING 
FUMIGANT 


MINSIST ON 


CORRY’S. 


Wt 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WOR | 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE, 


TAR OIL 


WINTER WASH 


The Pure Article for all TREE PESTS, FUNGUS, BIG BUD, etc. 
Ipt 1/6, 1qt 2/6, tal 4 -, tgal 7/6, 2gal 14/6, Sgal 32/6, 10gal 57/6 
>> Free Drums. Sold by Seedsmen. Ask for Leaflet. 

CORRY &~ CO., LTD.,-;SHAD THAMES, LONDON,. S.E.1. 


FOSTER & | 
PEARSON TD. | 


Have been building ! 
GOOD GREENHOUSES } 
from 1841 to 1927 | 


Good Greenhouses last | 
—otners do not | 


Address : ‘ 


BEESTON, NOTTS. | 


4 BY APDOINTMEN 
'§ MayesTY TH 


Last year’s failures can be 
this year’s successes — If 
you protect the young 
shoots with Sanitas. A 
little Sanitas Powder 
shaken round the roots 
makes a perfect safeguard 
from insects and all kinds 
of pests. Sanitas saves 
you the disappointment of 
Jabour in vain. 


San 240-62. 


DILERS & HEATING ETS REGU EVERY, 


CARR: 
_ PAID: 


“State sizeof. ‘Greenhotlise® 


— 
1 HOURS’ STOVE: SYNDICAT 


ANP: DOMESTIC =BOILER.. WO 
wae 


258. Vauschall” - Bridge. Road 


Te 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PLANTS, 
FOR SMALL SEED PLOTS, AND 
chon STRIKING CUTTINGS, ETC. 
RAME MADE OF STRONG ZINC 
GLAZEv 21 OZ, GLASS 
\ Sizes from 6 ins. and in 
‘imches to 12 inches 
square 


‘No. 239 


Prices from 


\ eS 3/- to 8/- each 
“i Send for List of other 
j designs and prices, to be 
obtained from the leading 
seedemen, or from 


W,_J. BRADNEY, waivevinttion 


Bone’s Specialities for the Garden 
i: Catalogue ready early in January 


| a BEST SERVICE IN 
SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


Vegetable Seeds—the Heavy Cropping Strains. 
weet Peas—a Select List for Exhibition and 
| Garden Decoration. 
iliums—The flower of the Future. Our List of 
Bubs and Seeds will interest you. 


Send for Catalogue to-day. Post free to all readers. 


_ JAMES BONE & CO. 


Potatoes, Bulbs, Seeds 
172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


| Rubber-type Roofing § 
ig for Heavy Roofs fii 
& 24 yds. x 1 yd. 9d. per sq. yd Fea 


ESE ALE IRONMONGERS, or 
F. McNEILL & Co., Ltd., 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON. 
BUY BRITISH GOODS. 
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y Illustrated Flower and Vegetabl EE TA EC RE RTT RS TR OA 
BROWN $s Seed Catalogue, giving full cultural KILLS INSECT 8 
TEST E D directions, at competitive prices, IN THE soOIL. 


post free if this paper is mentioned. Sf alk Seudamen: 


S$ E E D Ss D. T. BROWN & CO., Seedsmen, STRAWSON OHEMICAL CO., LID., 79, Queen Victoria 8t., 


* Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. phere eee abn London MO, esd B.C 


“AWARD of MERIT: 3. 
s psend for iduséra ted description with prices 


: JOH. HANSEN | 


»HEDGE CLIPPING 
aL ITTLE WONDER” 


— any variety, shape and height of hedge 
r 


— EASY WITH THE 


FINEST SURREY 


-URF LOA 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


BASKETS & Write for Catalogue ea 
HAMPERS Orsett Basket Works, 
Wicker Chairs and Tables ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Nothing more 
Nothing less 


NCT329 . 


Perfect Satisfaction: 


A Pipe and 
AYE 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


a 


ie 


Dimensions : 


me GARAGE KOKE -= 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL for 
GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost, 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., im, LUTON 


25 ins. high, rg ins, wide, 1g ins. front to back, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. SPAN ROOF GROWING OR FORGING HOUSE. 


No. 1. Special Gs 5,000 puperlotemake = ceo aon “2 , ae - a ee ore = 
tions to t together at top, ee jrowing h } 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections g P ermeens SR, Be aot e Sealers 


bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


, rene sale good tongued and grooved 
ay te) Price ST boards on. base, fat ae 
| if fi vee 10/6 9/6 i staging on each side o 

me coe 12) Zz doorway, good: lock and 
OSec key for door, all necessary 
iron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. 


Tre-erection. B 
Height Usual eee one nee 


q 5 
; oe ose sro ee 127-0 25 17 
2 o0e pee oe £7 18 8 &7 0 
CO, veo sn 28-10 87 10 

8 5 
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GARDEN BARROWS. 
b.rong Oak or Ash Frame, 
planed elm body. Size, 2 ft. tone 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 


cooocoocoooo 


Reliable 18-in, wood wheel, } in. ate tee 4.2, £10.28" 0 £9 10 
iron tyre. tie : a. £16 0 £14 0 
9 * rs we £19 Q #17 0 

250 only, to clear... Sa ce 9’ ae ay os £23 § #20 10 
50 only, to clear.., ase awe 9! Ase Addo Paice 0 £44710 £39 10 


Tops for either of oes 


GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, ete, Strongly made, 
Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 


Usual Price. Sale Price. 


500 in stock ready for imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of 


$2 pe strong framing, covered planed, 
tongued and grooved ards, 
Up and down sliding shutter 

mt % 08 shown, hen exit at side, 
ight Usual Price alo Price 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 5’ x3’ : oe ee ee RE 4 i Pr ; 
Height 8 fees, ea Sale 7x8 4! 6” ” oye Pi 1 #210 0 
Briss, axe OB bps 6 0 


. $31 $3 8 
Floors, usually 7/6, Df, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-, 
12/- and 15/-. 
RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic 
Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. 


«pata at ae lp ts 


° ee 11/6 10/- 


Unglazed. Bx PP > -%- 4 
= x = ; K ak 
7 one. aN ~* 
blared & paluted 8’ x2" & 
" xe : 
ie 5’ x 8 6” 
6 x4 


RUSTIO SUMMER —_ - 
HOUSE, BEDUCED PRICES 


Gates to match, 

ages: fed dinates hme 

a . FP pgs 
(This House 1's very #10... Sth s oft ~~ 5/6 ». 9/6 
roomy and attractive D0 FOR Ge Sia See ae 126 
fn appearance, All 190.365 °8i 4.0 bh AA a 16 /= 
Rustic material 100 Wane Sie a om, Dita AGB Mac 120/6 
peeled. Back fitted 160 Sit 6ft. ... 24/6 ... °26/ 


with hollow bottom 
seat. All stained and 
varnished imside and 
out. Supplied from 
stock in following sizes: 


We strongly advise you to order this lino early as same cannot be repeated 
when stockii cleared, 

SPEOIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 

Usual Sale Usual Sale 

Price Price Price Price 


| 200 sq. ft 
Usual Price Sale Price, [9X7 a. ee oa Ge 26/- 23/3 
£510 0 85 0 0 10”, 12” x8” eo eee ves Jel6 23/3 
£610 0 €5 18 0 14” 9" ase eee eee aes 26/6 23/9 
0 0 £8 0 0 12”, 14”x10".... wae sea 28/6 24/6 
£11 10 £910 0 14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 22”, 24” x12” 87/6 33/9 
0 £12 0 0 16”, 18”, 20”, 22” and 24° x14” ... 89/6 38/3 
18”, 20”, 22”, 24"x16" ... ae 40/6 36/8 


8EED FRAMES. 

=—— These Frames are very useful for 
a reserving seeds and bulbs against 
Tost ; are made of tongued and grooved 
boards and very warm. The light is 

: hung at back, and can be opened to 
different positions. Glazed 21-oz, glass. Two coats paint. 
3 it. long, 2-ft. wide. 160 to clear, Usual Price, 13/6. 
Sale Price, 10/-. ; 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, (Bark on). 
Well made from selected material. | In natural wood. 
Usual Price, Saie Price. 


207722” ' and 24”x18" ... ... 23/3 20/9 41/- 37 /« 
LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., icwt. and jcwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
Sale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- 


GARDEN BARROWS, 
WITH TOP, 


Made from best 1” Elm, 
with Oak legs and wheel, 
Well braced up as illus- 
tration. 


ae DEN UO rr 0 
fea We 13/6 ISSO Geo ain ager 
6 33: ... 18/6 17/8 ROS OROIA ‘ Se 
Bark off, stained, and varnished. DA SNS ns eroreetle. Bd 8 
4’ long gy 14/6 13/6 Wed 8 Top plus 6/6 
bake w» 18/6 17/6 
6 woe Als 22,6 RUSTIC TABLE. 


” 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. 
Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 
tate Price, 6/6 

Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. fale Price, 9/6 

CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
fpecificat.ons as No 4% but with 3-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 


Phone : Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 


These Greenhouses aremadespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not 
expensive structure. Can be erected & 
by any handy man in a few hours. 
The framework is substantially 


S GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Te Select trom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


# anuary 14, | 


Fz 


good, sound tongued and grooved match-boarding, painted 
Supplied with all nec 


one coat of good oil colour. 


< 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being filled a 


ironwork and stages for each side-of house, Complete with | 


21-02. glass for glazing. 
Usual Sale 
Size Price Price 
x8’ £6 60 86 & 
8’x5’ £7 26 85 18 
x6’ £8 40 &7 & 
10° x7’ £9180 8&8 15 
12’x 8’ £12 17 0 £10 17 


GARDEN FRAMES. 
Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for 
Lights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. 
and fitted with iron handle. 


4’ x3! if 


’x4',2 Lights Aas 
exenge nme 
17°x6,3 ” ee 
100%, £0 2 Pi ene 
201667) Oe a3 
24’ x6’, 6 


oacooo 


eee 


Size 
15’x 9’ 
20’ x 10’ 
25’ x 10’ 
80’ x 12’ 


Usual ava Sale Pi 


£1 5 
£1 17 


of 
at 
8 
£710 0 
£9 2 6 £8 


Do not pay high prices for your frames made from 1} in, 
boards. e can supply at the following low prices. 


om 
we 
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= 


SRRoe 


oh ek et 
WowO=hD darn 


Usual - Sale 
Price Fer 
£17 20 814 50) 
£24 14 0 £19 100 
£30 12 6 £25 
£39 90 $36 


Glazed with 21-0z. Glass and all woodwork painted two coats 


ice. 


oi 


made of 1} in, tongued and grooved best quality boards, 
complete as above. 


Usual Price, Sale Price 


x3" Reh bee Sa AOE OFS ry be og) 
6’ x4’ Mb ee 118 0 
6’ x4’, 2 Se sae SRK £290 
8’xe’,2  ,, sce! leenaeetiee > #318 6 
12°63, see ke eee £419 0 
16’x6’,4,, “ SBT ap £610 6 
20°x6',5 ie .. £8 8 0 £711 0 
6 .. £10 2 6 $9 2 6 


Sx 58 ine 
Tha ee: bea 
10°x 7 ya be 
12x ¥ 84 +5 
14’x 8’ \ ie 
16’x 8 = 8’ 


Compare these prices with other makers. 
No. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. ~ 


Usual Price, : 

£6 5 £5 15 

£8 17 87 17 4 

$8 Hee 

£16 10 Sta 60 
£15 5 


RUSTIC POLES. 


hn for Pergolas 


sual Sale 


Price — Price 
Per doz, ay pil 


6 
6/3 
7/3 
7/8 
7/8 
10/3 

9/6 
12/- 
10/9 


, Fencing, Tree Stakes, Etc, _ 
_ Usual 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 


‘A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boardsand « 
Root 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable 
Seat at back, The whole stained : 
and varnished inside and out; Made in sections for eas 


substantial framing. 


transit and erection: 


Size _- Usual Price Sale Price] wt Si(7f—- Teens Made from best Rustic 

5x2’ O £3 180 £3 10 6 en ee Hardwood, Bark off, 

6x4’ A 50 £3 16 6 Stained and varnished, Stained and varnished, 

x5’ £5 100 £4 18 8’ long. Usual Price, 17/6 ‘square, Usual Price, 14/6 

8’ x6’ £6 26 £5 10 Sale Price 12/8 Sale Price. 12/6 
10’ x7’ £9 50 £8 7 4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6/x4' 
12’ x8’ £12 50 &11 1 Sale Price 15/6 


Sale Price, 16/-|-7'x4'@" .. vee aes 


A. TURRELL & SONS (ept. GI), FOREST 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) iA 
Established 75 years. 


Size 


GARDEN EDGING. — 


Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. 
Treated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. 


si oy 


eg So 
“6620 0 85 


HILL, S.E.2: 


Published by Buxw Broruzrs Lap., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.0.4. Printed by the OHANcery LANE PRINTING WORKS, LTD, 


Sale Price 4/6 per 1 
Sale price 5/6 ner 1! 
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jappanina ILLUSTRATED, January 21, 1928 


4 Nt. 


(OL. L.—No. 2550 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis. 
tered at the General Post Ojice as a News- 


paper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Fieet Strect, London. H.C. 4. 


)ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower seeds 


J and Vegetable seeds of finest selected strains and teated 
pwth, includimg many fine novelties for the Flower Garden and 
‘eenhouse; also list of Garden Requisites, Insecticides, 
‘anures and Horticultural Books. Post free on applicatiou.— 
ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


‘YOBBIE’S 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 

160 pages, 8 in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
aders. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
iting. -DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


)ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


3} New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
eds and Plants is pow ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
‘plication. —(Dept. B.) R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
wrms, Wisbech. - 


| = 
fPRUITING TREBS. 
i We can offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 


set with bud, which can be planted now and 
give some fruit this year. 


We shall be pleased to send a Special List on application. 


aoe BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


YHRYS \NTHEMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


|J Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
gue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


UY SCOTCH SEED POTATOFS direct. 
J All varieties offered. Lists free-—-GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 
pringfield, Fife. 


NILUVS Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
yecies, and choice hybrids; also new end rare shrubs, etc. Our 
test 60 page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


LOUND OAK WATER BUTTS, painted 
5 green, from 10s. Painted or Stained Oak Plant Tubs from 
|. 6d. Full list from BAKER’S LTD:, Spa Road Station 
‘rches, London, S.E. 16. 


peNp for a free copy of our 1928 SFED 


J LIST, Rare and interesting SEFDS of ALPINE and 
‘ERBACEOUS PLANTS, also HARDY ANNUALS. 


‘NLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
i SIX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS, 


| PRONS.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


2 pocket and bib, 3s. 9d post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
/Gienskot.” Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent postfree. 
| Neco & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O. 3. 


- OAM. 
4 ta 


‘ 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam _ Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.—_A.B JUHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


QIRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
J Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
-MOORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8.W. 1 : 


TRON and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


| —Ornamental Iron and Wire work of every descripticn, 
} 


atalogue G.I. 156. Iron Fencing and tree guards, Catalogue 
-I. 65. Wood and Iron Gates, Catalogue G.I. 163. 
ailing, G.I. 86. Poultr 
‘parate lists.—BOUL 
<p 2 


Kennel 
Fencing, Catalogue G.I. 70. Ask for» 


N&PA LTD., Norwieh. 


- 10g. 6d. 100. 


Saturday, January 21, 1928 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 


Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEFD POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMSs, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpive and Ferennial. PLANTS, RHODODENDROWNS, 


AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen. hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSFS, and FRUIT TKERS. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERFR, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 58.; Climbers, 1s. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, ls. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
Illustrated Catalogue on Application —THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S OOLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioii, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours. mixed, 18s. doz.—DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 
A thousand lovers I possess, 
And many more you now may guess, 
A willion sunrays love me well, 
That in man’s memory I may dwell.—A May LUPIN. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


Ree HNDRONS, crimsons, pinks, whites; 


named sorts; budded; 89s., 54s., 66s., 848. doz. Other 
shrubs. Catalogues free. — F. STREET, MHeathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describer many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of Fi OWER Seeds besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Roaa, Ipswich. 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Kose trees, omly 68. 6d. dozen, carriage paic. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Farry Fountains, etc.—EKDWAKDS, 
2-6, Ingham St.. South Shields. 


EW CHRYSANTHE MUMS.—Catalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


JEEDS FOR SUCCESS. 


strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free.- GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6; Fife Road, Kingston-on Thames. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for cata- 
logues.—_REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


/ for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-strandced and waterrroof covered. Several thicknerses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoied Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains —GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORKS, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
. end Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS, Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


Carefully selected 


denin 


ILLUSTRATED 


- dos., post paid. 


Foot’s Cray Place 
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FLOWERS » FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES t& SHRUBS *« THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


TWOPENCE 


SOPTONS SEEDS 


The First Gold Medal of 
1928 awarded to Sutton’s 
Vegetables at the R.H.S. 
Meeting of January 3rd. 


Catalogues free. 


CLT ON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Oarnations, Oyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subj-cts. Cataloguesfree. Mention requirements, 
Books senton approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Oroes Road, London. 


(ee ey new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majectic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham 


ULL’S FOUD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


destroys imsect pests in greenhouses. 


RULES New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc.; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—-WEBSTER’S PATENTS OO., Witheridge, Devon. 


if 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail—_ WEBSTER’S as above. 


OW ANNOYING when Roses bloom to 


find label gone or faded. Keep handy 50 No. 14 special 
Rose labels and our strong tie wires, 5s. free from above. 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—_W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vie- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edniunds. 


REES & SHRUBS.—Excelient stuff, lowest 
prices.—W. B. WRAGG, Spring Cottage, Hackney Matlock. 


‘LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden‘: Pests, 

Highly eommended by R.H.8. 28. each (postage 6d.); 248. 

Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LAS8, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Reugh Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GIL AS88& CO., ‘'G.” 
Dept., Coopere Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


re etre eaters For ROCKERIES & WAELS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 

GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
Hi hi Seater York: 
LIMESTONE PP London-Ofice! 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—'' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 48., poat free; 141b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each, Osrriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
QARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, §, W, 11, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 
ASKELL’S HOP MANURE.—Best substi- 


tute for stable manure, 56 lbs., 4s.; lowt., 6s.; Times 
Guano, 56 lbs., 5s.; Lowt., 8s. 6d.; Garden Lime, 6s. owt.; Gas 
Lime, 58.; Basic Slag, 6s. 6d. Bags free. Oarriage paid. All 
fertilizers, etc., supplied. Booklets free from—MASKELL’S 
LTD., Dirleton Road, West Ham, KE. 15. 


OULTRY MANURE (guano), stored under 


, cover; no straw, sawdust, or ashes. 5s. per cwt. sack, 
carriage paid.—_FARM SEORETARY, The White House of 
Speen, Princes Risborough. 


Lye CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


ewt., f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SON, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6g., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
& reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all. Garden Orops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
in early Spring. 

Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QOLTHES. 5s. 9d. complete!! Brand new 


Stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong ash shaft, 
fittings, and 2 ft. 6in. pressed steel blade, all complete, 5s, 9d. 
carriage paid. | Satisfaction or money back. Bargain catalogue 
free.—GREENS, 587, Albert Street, Lytham. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 


§. KILLIOK,. Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book abowt herbs and how to use them; 24d. post 
tee TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
ardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The - perfect 


Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 
Write for partioulars and ask for Free Trial THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE OO., 6, Queen St., Wolverhampton. 


OAL, COKE, ANTHRAOCITE,—For central 


heating and greenhouses. Large Anthracite, 22s.; 
Oobbles, 26%. ; Buckle Furnace Coke, 15s. ; Sem Anthracite Large 
Coal, smokeless, double soreened, 20s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
soreened liin. by 24 in., 233, All per ton pit. Delivered prices 
to any station on application—BUOKLE COLLIERY CO., 
13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ANSOMES®’ 24 in. MOTOR MOWER, com- 

plete with transport carriage, as new; accept £55; seen 

and tried by appointment; reason for selling, Lawns, etc., to be 
sold.—BMITH, 4; Sussex Terrace, Burgess Hill. 


PLANTS, &c. 
OSES (STANDARDS), from Is. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet. 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. roeted. Bhrubs, ls. 6d. dez.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of information and post free on request.—_MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


LADIOLI, ROSES, and HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS, our speciality. Oatalogue and cultural direc- 
tions will be sent post free on application —THE FIRST 
DUTCH BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION. Office: 
Haarlem (Nord), Holland. 


EAKALE AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicious 
vegetable, 4s. per dozen; 283. per 100. Asparagus Roots, 
Oonnovers Oolossal. our well-known quality, extra strong 
roots, 4s. per dozen ; 258. per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nur- 
serymen, Wisbech, Cambs. ‘Phone: 316 Wisbech. 


ELIABLE FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


SEEDS, etc., offered. Best and prompt attention to orders. 
Free catalogue.—A. DOWLING, 28, Victoria Rd., Gt. Yarmouth. 


HYTE’S SEED OATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—W HYTRH, Seedsman, Oaldercruix. 


pEvet OVALIFOLIUM, Evergreen, very 


bushy trees, excellent for hedges, 14 ft. to 2 ft., 8s. per 100; 
2 tt. to 3 ft., 123. per 100; 3 ft. to 4 ft., 15s. per 100.—H. PRINS, 
F.R.H.8., Nurserymen, Wisbech. ‘Phone: 316 Wishech. 


WEET PEAS for Exhibition purposes. 


iy All the latest oan be obtained by sending to — 
F. ©.. WOODOCOOK, Sweet Pea Grower, Walmer, Kent. 
Catalogue free. 


ROPASOLUM SPEOIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s., 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. Cultural direetions.— 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


ERBACEOUS AND ROCK PLANTS, 
3 each. Catalogue Free.—CHOLMELEY, St. Vincents, 
West Malling, Kent. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


a 2 EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff —shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free, 
Privet, 68.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Edging, $s. 100. _ Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary. Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver, 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurels, Privet (bushy), ls. 6d. doz, Privet, 
Quickthorn (gappers), 3 ft., 38.; 4 ft., 58.;5ft., 8s.doz. 12 Ever- 
greens or Flowering Shrubs, six sorts, 5s. 12 Trees, ornamental 
assort., 5 ft., 68.; 7 ft., 12s. 12 Climbers, Firethorn, Clematis, 
Pyrus, Honeysuckle, Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 38.; 
4d. each, 12 Ivies, fastest growers, 2s.: strong, 4s. 6 Rambler 
Roses, 28.; 4 ft. selected, 3s. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), 5s. 6 Sweet 
Briar, 2s. Gooseberries, Ourrante (Black, Red), 3s. doz. 25 
Raspberries,2s. 50 Strawberries. 2s. 6 Loganberry, 3s. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Mulberries, 1s. 9d. each. Laurels, Kuonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, $s. doz. ; 4d. each. 
Holly, Yew, Arbor Vite, Cypress, Golden Privet (bushy), Bush 
Honeysuckle, 5s. doz.; 6d. each. 50 Rockery Plants or 50 Her- 
baceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early Cabbages, Lettuce (Cos 
Cab.), Onions, 1s, 100. Carriage, 1s. 6d.—E. GAYH, Oulton 
Broad, Lowestoft. 


9 5 () () () () HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 

9 from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. “Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years.—F. . JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


SEEDLING BRIARBS, 25s. per 1,000; 3s. per 
100.—J. CHEIZA, Chase Road, Southgate. N. 14. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed T ist is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


ROW Benson’s reliable seeds in 1928. Send 
for list (free). BENSON, Seedsman, Charfield, Glos. 


PR BeDODEN DRON Bargain List containing 
several special offers free.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.B. 


RUIT TREES at Half-price. Listcontaining 


startling reduction offerfree.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.8., 
Broadmead, Sway, Lymington. 


STRAT BERRY. PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


Hee the very best English grown Plants— 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, etc.—go to 
BAGGESEN’S HARDY PLANT NURSERY, Pembury, nr. 
Tunbridge Wells. Catalogues free. 


ARDY SHRUBS, etc. — Beech, common, 


1} to 2 ft., 108. 100, 90s. 1,000; 2 to 24 ft., 3s. doz., 20s. 100, 
Douglas Fir, 2 to 2} ft.. 3s. 6d. doz., 22s. 100; 2to3ft., 5s. doz., 
3338. 100. Spruce Fir, Sitka, 2 to 23 ft., 3a. doz., 20s. 100. Berberis 
Stenophylla, 14 to 2 ft., 10s.doz.; 2 to 24 ft., 128. doz. Cotoneaster 
Simmondsii, 14 to 2ft., 6s. doz.; 2to 3ft., 8s.doz. Cupressus 
Lawsonians, 14 to 2ft., 9s. doz., 658.100; 2 to 2h ft., 12s. doz. 
Diplopappus chrysophyllus, 14 to 2tt., 5s. doz. Laurel latifolia, 
2to 24 ft.. 78. doz., 50s. 100. Waurel rotundifolia, 1} to 2 ft., 
5s. doz., 303.100. Lavender, old English, strong plants, 3s. doz., 
18s. 100. Pernettya speciosa, 12 to 15 ins., 5s. doz., 30s. 100, 
240s. 1,000; 1 to 14 ft., 6s. doz., 408.100; 14 to 2 ft., 88. doz., 10s. 
100. Philadelphus grandiflora, 24 to 3} ft., 4s. 6d. doz., 24s. 100; 
3 to 4ft., 68. doz , 28s 100. Spirazaa Anthony Waterer, 1 to 14 ft., 
4s. doz., 27s. 100; 14to0 2 ft.,5s. doz., 35s.100. Spirzea Menziesii 
Triumphans, 4 to 5 ft., 5s, doz., 27s. 100; 5to 6 ft., 68. doz., 33s. 
100. Veronica Traversii, 14 ft.. 4s. doz., 268.100. Weigelia Van 
Houttii, 2 to 3ft.,7s.doz.,50s.100. Rhododendron Cunninghamii 
(blush), 9 to 12ins., 5s,doz, 35s. 100; 12tol15ins., 7s. doz., 50s. 
100. Hricas (Hardy Heaths) O-rnea, 4s.doz, £8s 100; Vagans 
(Cornish Heath), 3s. doz., 24s. 100, £10 per 1,000; Vagans alba, 
3s. doz., 24s. 100, £10 per 1,000; Vulgaris alba Hammondii (fine 
white), 4s, doz., 24s. 100, £10 per 1,000; ‘Vul. alba Serleii (late 
white), 4s. doz., 39s. 100. Ericas (Hardy Heaths), in 10 named 
varieties (my selection), 24s. 100; ditto, in 15 varieties (my selec- 
tion), 30s. 100; ditto, in 20 varieties (my selection), 35s. 100. (All 
carriage extra.) The above are bushy, and have been recently 
transplanted, Oatalogue of other Nursery Stock, post free on 
application —SAMUEL SMITH, Slaghills Nursery, Tansley, 
near Matlock, Derbyshire. 


PLEASE MENTION 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


WHEN WRITING 


ORDER ‘‘CLAY’S” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and i/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs., 3/6; 
14 Ibs,, G/~ ; 28lbs., 10/=; 56 lbs., 18/~ ; 112 Ibs., 
32/~. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


FERTILIZER. 


enriches needy plants and . 
stimulates tired foliage — *syooxt 


leg 

WITH YOUR SEEDS er af 
the Works, carriage paid in Ty 

the United Kingdom for Oash TRADE MARK 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


HOULD research make possib| 
~ amore valuable winter clean; 
ing agent for dormant fruit tree; 
we should naturally market j 
That is sufficient proof that X| 


ALL is the best yet. Non-poisor 


ous. Of all nurserymen, seed; 


men, and florists. — 


‘ 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD, — 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


=. 


Write for Catalogues of 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ | 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - § 


MONDAY: WEONESDAY & FRIDAY @ 
67, 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. Phone- City 3856 5 


Fruit Trees Rose Tree: 
ALL ENGLISH GROWN 
Descriptive Catalogue post freeon demand. Inspection 


S. SPOONER & SON 


Established 1820 Z 


THE NURSERIES, HOUNSLOW, MIDD 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATIC 


({OLOURED FISH, Water ‘Filion, “wie 
Aquatic Plants for Gardem Pools. New’ Catal 


Guide, 3d., post free HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


WANTED ~* 


QERIES 1 to 5 (all or any) of Sir Herbe 
Maxwell's ‘‘Memories of the Months.”—Box —_ 


DENING _ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet 
London, E.C. 4. - 


2 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ae Scare for Bowling Green (ful 
qualified) WANTED; wages £3 per week.  Wiitti 
- applications, with recent testimonials. as to Bowl uf 
experience, stating when disengaged, to—TOWN CLE! 
Llandrindod Wells, ; ay 


with Order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade 
Mark, the only guarantee-of genuineness. _ 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 1 


. 
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UNWIN’S SWEET PEAS 


KNOWN AND GROWN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Compare our prices, remembering that there are no Sweet Peas of better 
quality obtainable, whatever their cost 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER 


The finest value ever offered in Sweet Peas 


UNWIN’S “ EXHIBITION” COLLECTION UNWIN’S “GGLD MEDAL” COLLECTION 


f shor icabera Wright. Pink Sybil , Henshaw. Giant Porniat, nde Queen of Rumania. Flushed, 
| is - crimson, oraline. Coral. in’a Hak P 
Chieftain. Mauve self, Venus. Light cream-pink. Hebe. Rose-pink. Unwin’s Orimson. Crimson. 
lvory Picture. Old ivory Youth. Picotee. Quinea Cold. Golden | The Sultan. Black-maroon, 
‘ ae ae Pere Lavenderlilac. pope ‘ p Matchless. Oream self, 
arming. erise. arrior. aroon, Florence Wright Imp. Pure e 
Conetance Hinton. White. Miss California, Salmon white. eo aree Snawser: ( eauze: 
Mrs. Tom Jones. Blue. cream-pink. Mrs. Chas. W. J. Unwin. Soon: 
Grenadier. Geranium-red. Royal Purple. Purple. Salmon-pink. Picture. Deep cream-pink. 


Price he the Collection of 14 varieties, 25 seeds of each (350seeds) 
2, 1 


Price 2/9 the Collection of 12 varieties, 25 seeds of each (300 seeds) 
or z= ,, 2 12 1; 


PS ar GS ee) or 1/6 ,, ¥ ap sudan ern GLa go =) 


Postage ta. extra. =: Postage tid. extra. 


| =. ae ask for it when ordering your seeds. 
VJ.UNWIN erus. 
i? - DOBBIE’S 


stalogue and Guide to 
Gardening 


Send to-day 
mentioning 
& “Gardening” 
# and you shall have 
ma copy free per 
return post. 


\OBEIE & Co.,Ltd. 
_ Seed Crowers to H.M. the King 
EDINBEUHnGEL 


Hee: 


; : : Each ach 
Campanula—Telham Beauty .:.° .. 1/6. Pzeonies — double — sweet - scented i 
Delphinium—Nettie _... ae er 1/6 Chinese varieties a i eet le 

- Pisin Critcen Beauty .. poe 10d, Phlox—Mrs. Millie Hoboken ... ice, Sf/. 

_ Heliopsis—Zinnzeflora .. OL Professor Went... =... 21/3 
_-—s Lupin—Sunshine... ss Sas tg Romneya Coulteri oi ea sake 3/6 
ihe. Michaelmas Daisy—Ethel Ballard and - Scabiosa Caucasica ... oe sep es 9: 
eee” King George’... oe 1/ 


aa 


| 8: Ipine, and Climbing Plants 
[S: JACKMAN & SON 


—— ie 


JACKMAN 
BORDER PLANTS 


A Selection of the best. 


200 acres. of stock include Roses: Fas Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 


- WOKING - 


' Both Collections of 26 varieties, 25 seeds of each, for 6/3 (650 seeds) post free, or 12 seeds of each for 3/3 (312 seeds), postage 14d. extra, 


FREE’ CULTURE BOOK. 


Provided your order for Sweet Peas amounts to 5/- (or over) 
we will send you free a copy of “The Sweet Pea and its Culti- 
vation” (revised 1927 edition), by W. J. Unwin, if you just 


- AND SEEDSMAN 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 
FOR NOTHING 


500 Giant Flowering PRIZE Sweet Peas sent 

carriage paid for ls. GIVEN FREE with every 
order 100 PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White, and Blue? 
also pkt. ENOKMOUS SPENCER WAVED SWEET 
PEAS, and 1.000 Seeds of the lovely Gauze Flower. 
Also EXTRA FREE GIFT THIS WEEK, a 
pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZURE BLUH SWEET 
PEA, “THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” Sownow in pots 
for early bloom. Send 1s, ONLY for this great FREE 
OFFER to 


The Prize Seedsman, 
E, T: CIBBS, F.R.H.S., E, FINGHLEY, N.2 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 
NOTE.-~— Gibbs’ Large Illustrated Seed 


Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, 
and wili be sent Post Free on request. 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


SURREY 


e 
New Spring Catalogue. Post Free 
Fully descriptive and beautifully illustrated, with coloured 
plates and photographs. 
Garden Seeds, Gladioli, Dahlias, ete., at ‘Buyable” prices. 


The Highest Quality Sweet Peas, 


SWEET: PEA SPECIALIST HisSTOr CAMBS 


PATENT 
N2212974 PITTI 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 14 In. with rustless wires, 
12 in., 2/3 doz.;7in., 2/"doz.; 13x 1in., 6 in.wires; 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and 7jd. hott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 6d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


A 


Ly 


Ww? are now able to 
give immediate de- 
livery for Rose orders, 


and shall be pleased to 


send our Catalogue to any 


untending planters. 


George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 
The Royal Nurseries, 


Hstablishe 1796. Maidstone. 


SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES 


Grown in the best districts, our specially 
selected stock always give every satisfaction 


First Early ~141b3. 28lbs. 56)bs. 1121be. 
cpa 8. d. 8. d. s, d. 

Arran Rose 49 8 6 15 6 25 6 

Di Vernon .. 49 8 6 156) 20216 

Epicure be) 6 9 10 6 17 6 

Immune Ashleaf . 46 8 0 13 6 24 0 

Dune ot York , 49 8 6 15 6 25 6 

Sharpe’s Express .. 4 3 ye! 12 6 22 6 

SBharpe’s Victor .. 4.9 8.6 15 6 25 6 

Witch Hill Early .. 4 6 8 0 13:6 24 0 

Second Early 

Aliy .. a 4 0 1,0 Te 3/5 819" 6 

Arran Comrade 4 0 7 a0 11° 3.\ =10 06 

Ben Lomond 4 3 T23 12 6 -22.6 

British Queen 3 6 5 9 9 6 16 6 

Catriona . 4 6 8 0 13 6 24 0 

Great Scot .. 40 6 9 ibis 19 6 

King George 29 6 6 10 9 18 0 

Katie Glover 4 3 7 3 12 6 22 6 

Main Crop or Date : 

Abundance.. 4 0 Te O I 3.7 19-36. 
_ Arran Chief 3.9) 6 9 10: 68> 176 
* Arran Cov sul 46 8 0 13 6 24 0 

Arran Victory 310 6 10 11 0 18 4 

Bishop / 46 8 0 13 6 24 0 

GQrusader .. 3 10 6 10 11 0 18 6 

Field Marshall 3. 9 6.9 10 6 ATG! 

Golden Wonder .. 3 10 6 10 11 0 18 6 

King Edward 3 10 7 0 ll 0 18 6 

Kerr’s Pink.. Dy Oo 5 9 IG 16 6 

Majestic ... 40 70 1S 19 6 

Roderick Dhu .. 3 10 6 10 1L 0- “18-6 

Tinwadd Perfection ab ofS) 6°9 10 6 176 

Up-to: Date ; 3 10 6 10 EMO 18 6 

White City .. 4 6 8 0 13-6- -24 0 


Packing free. Carriage paid for Cash with order, 
Quantities up to 28 lbs. will be forwarded by passenger 
train. Larger lots by goods train. 


Coloured yaristies of Potatoes for exhibition purposes. 


We supply 3% lbs. of any of the following varieties for 3s., 
post free, cash with orde¢: 


Cardinal, Climax, Edgecote Purple, 
Herd Laddie, Mr. Bresee 


Austin’s Caialogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Send for a free copy to-day. It is one of the most 

comprehensive in the trade, and is a publication 

which ehould be kept for reference throughout 
the year 


AUSTIN & McASLAN, 
Ghe Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 


91-95, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW 


PLt ASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRIT!NG ADVERTISERS 


Ornamental Hedges 


There are many handsome flowering and evergreen 
shrubs which make excellent garden hedges apart from the 
favourite Holly, Yew, Laurel, and Privet. We offer a biief 
selection beiow and shall be pleased to send a s,ecial price 
list of hedge and fence plants on application. 


Per Per 

doz, 100 

Berberis aquifolium, 12—15 ins. 2 Pe 8/- 50/- 

- Darwinii, 12- 18 ins, a ae 15/- ——-100/- 

af Aggregata, 12—:8 ins. Be 15/- 100/- 

aT Vuigaris purpurea, 13—2 ft ft. 9/ 60/- 
Cotoneaster Simonsii (a beautiful berried 

shrub), 14—2 ft. . ve 9/- 50/- 

Orategus pyracantha Lelandi, 1-2 ft. a3 18/- —_-140/- 

Escalionia Macrantha, 12 ing. .. Ge 15/- 100/- 

= rubra, 14—2 ft. a 18/- —_140/- 

Donard Soecting: 2 ft. fon 18/- — 140/- 

Fuchsia riccartoni .. ; ee 15/- =: 100/- 

Lonicera Nitida, er ft. ae ae, vs 13/- 80/- 

a 2-24 ft.. os aa re 16/- —-100/- 

. pileata 1—1} ft. oe ao ei 9/- 60/- 

Ribes Alpinum, 2—3$ ft. .. “ af id 4/- 25/- 

», Sanguineum, 2—$ ft. ee = ae 12/- 80/- 

Rosemary, 12—15 ins, aia ae Se na 12/- 80/. 

Veronicas, in variety aa NE Re a 12/- 80/. 


We can also offer large stocks of Yews, Privet, Laurels, 
Beech, Hornbeam, Hollies, and Quick. 


Any of the above can be planted in January during dry 
open weather. 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS in great variety 


Catalogues free 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd., 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 


to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATEH, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


HYBRID MUSKS. A new race of Perpetual 
Flowering CLUSTER ROSES. Good in Autumn. 


Descriptive Catalogue Guide to Selection and Pruning 
on Application. 


HAVERING - ATTE - BOWER, 
PEMBERTON, near ROMFORD 


Bone’s Specialities for the Garden 


New Catalogue ready early in January 


-BRITAIN’S BEST SERVICE IN 
SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


Vegetable Seeds—the Heavy Cropping Strains. 

Sweet Peas—a Select List for Exhibition and 
Garden Decoration. 

Liliums —The Flower of the Future. Our List of 
Bubs and Seeds will interest you. 


Send for Catalogue to-day. Post free to all readers. 


JAMES BONE & CO. 


Potatoes, Bulbs, Seeds 
172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


British Made 


A belem™ 


Tar Oil © 
Winter Wash 4 


Clears Tree Traaks of Moss 
and _ Lichen 
Insects’ Eggs : 


Ps, 


and — destroys : 


uw 


— 
* Abolene’ is thoroughly — i 
reliable and efficient, 


Easy and safe to use, 3 
Supplied in small sizes 
to suit owners of only 

two or three trees. 


Quart-... 2/47 ae 

4 gallon. ’:... 3/8 aaa 

lgallon ... 6/-  — z 
Write for . 

Descriptive Folder — a 


Abol Limitedam 4 


11, Beltring, Paddock — i ‘, 
« Wood, Kent 


Before ordering see our Illustrated Cater 
logue, post free, containing ‘‘ The Oi Bef 
Garden” collection 12 Beitish grown plant! 

on Briar, 12/6 carriage paid. 


Benjamin R. Cant & Sons, Ltd., 
The Old Rose Gardens, 
_ Established 1763, COLCHESTER 


GENERAL 

PURPOSE 

BUILDINGS| 
from y 


£3 .14.6. 


AMATEUR SPAN GREEN- 
HOUSES from £7.12.6 


All our buildings, which 
also include Bungalows, 
Garages, etc., Pere con- 
structed in our own work- 
shops of the best quality 


well-seasoned 


timber. 


Supplied in sections, Basily £15.5.0. 
erected without skilled 

labour. All Carriage Paid. 

Gold Medal award for}. 
Glasshouses, Ist Annual 


Flower Show, Blackpool, 
1927 


Specifications and proces 

ale ned in our : : NT 
gues. If you requtre 

Horticultural Buildings a f etic 
ask for No. 35, or Poultry : bi} £1.0.0. 
Houses No. 38, Post free. a 


F. PRATTEN & CO., LTD. 16, —— —— Nr. Bath 


D.A, 624. 


Tee 
u uary 21, 1928 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. 


ron GARDEN GLORIES 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Vv 


THE NEW CLIMBING ROSE 


Phyllis Bide. Perpetual flowering. Awarded 
Certificate of Merit. Flowers first year on 
young wood. Foliage handsome. free of 
mildew; colour pale gold at base, flushed 
and shaded carmine-pink towards edges, 
Almost double. Sturdy, short plants. 
2/- each. 


New 
Catalogue 
free on request 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, Leeming Bar, BEDALE, YORKSHIRE 
see ys XURNRORIBE, | 


FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES 
Exceptional Value 
ORDERS DISPATCHED BY RETURN 
jend at once for fully illustrated Catalogue (free) 
THE JERSEY NURSERIES, LTD. 
Late Le Cornu, JERSEY 
: Established 107 years 


HANDLIGHTS 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PLANTS, 
FOR SMALL SEED PLOTS, AND 
\ FOR STRIKING CUTTINCS, ETS. 


RAME MADE OF STRONG ZINC 
GLAZED 21 0Z. GLASS 


No. 239 


. Sizes from 6 ins. and in 
inches to 12 inches 
square 
Prices from 


: La 3/--to 8/- each 


pSend for List of other 
derigns and pices, to be 
obtained from the leading 
,eedamen, or from 


W. J. BRADNEY. TEMPLE ST., 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


2OBERT VEITCH & SON 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES 
EXETER 


Beg to announce that their 


sEED CATALOGUE FOR 1928 


3 now ready and will be sent on application. 


They also issue Catalogues of Roses. Her- | 


jaceous and Rock plants, Fruit Trees, Hardy 
frees and Shrubs (including Chinese and 
ither Rhododendrons), Greenhouse plants 
including a list of Camellias). 


PEARSON’S 


RELIABLE SEEDS 


Seed Catalogue is now 
ready. It con- 
tains very select 
lists of vegetable 
and flower seeds, 
at strictly moder- 
ate prices. Sent 
free to anyone 
j mentioning this 


LIMITED, 


| LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 
* Estab. 1782 ; 


SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
TREES & SHRUBS 


List of above now ready, free on application. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 


Chrysanthemums. ee rege oon ie 
Fancy Fern Pans lees Vv 
Bulb Bowls r 
from 4d. each. (Fs 
No Waiting ! ° o 
All orders executed the + 
same day as received. zl 
State quantity of each Hit 
AMEN ES eal size required, and have ; i na : 
ay a oll Carriage Paid quota- 
i tion, or write for Illus- FRUIT TREE ¢ PROTECTORS 
Against BIRDS, FROST, COLD WINDS, WASPS 
TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 
NEW PORTABLE TENNIS SURROUND 


The Potteries 


BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM SPECIAL CARDEN NETTINGS 


Apply for new Illustrated Booklet, giving his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE 
MAJOR C. WALKER, Dept. 0, Brecon, South Wales 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, Ete. 


ALL BRITISH-GROWN 


DUTCH BULBS 


Begonias, Dahlias, Gladioli, 
Gloxinias, etc., Herbaceous Plants, 


and Roses, direct from the Growers 


Catalogue for SPRING, 1928, Descriptive Catalogue 


with Cultural Directions, will be 
sent post free on application to: 


ANTHONY ROOZEN| | .. 


THE FOREST « ORCHARD 
NURSERIES? LUD: 
WHITFIELD, FALFIELD, GLOS. 


Free on Application. 


“Buy the Best, 
They Stand the Test.”’ 


Bulbgrower and Exporter, 
Ryksstraatweg, 


HAARLEM———HOLLAND 


ST Z IDOTONSTUTUOOTOOOOTOOTONOOUTOTOTOOTDITOOOV ONTO NO NOI NV NOON IMINO INIT IT T= 


“Allow me to take this opportunity 
of complimenting you on _ your 
descriptive booklet, it is beauti- 
fully produced and _  illustrated.’’— 
Writes Mr. R. T.—26, High Street, Elgin.— 
10/3/26. 


EVERY OWNER OF A GREEN- 

HOUSE SHOULD HAVE BOOK- 

LET “C” AND LEARN HOW TO 

WARM A GREENHOUSE AT 

LITTLE COST AND TROUBLE 
Write the Makers of the 


HORSE SHOE 
BOILER 


and it will be sent post free. 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO, Lid., 


65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 
"Phone; Hop 0362 (Three | ines) 
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SUTTON’S' SELECTED 
AILSA CRAIG ONION 
The Westminster Gazette says: 
‘eThis firm’s strain of Ailsa 
Craig-Onion is better than ever."’ 
Per pkt., 2/6, post free. 


i, GARDEN 
and for LAWN 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, FLOWER 
SEEDS, LAWN GRASS SEEDS, etc., 
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have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 


They are 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition of our profusely 
Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


AND 


Everything for the Garden 
is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD & SONS, Lea. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 
AT ONCE 


To read our New 
Illustrated Garden 
Seed Guide and 
Catalogue for 1928. 


It contains useful Cultural 
Hints and a list of all the 
best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 


MAY WE SEND 
YOU ONE? 


POST FREE to all 
upon application. 


(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SONS 


Established 1856 
READING 


Established 113 years. 
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BY APPOINTMENT \ 


FISONS 
FERTILIZERS: 


Ny 


WRITE FOR — 
NEW COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE ~ 


SW | 
A post card brings it FREE 


- JOSEPH FISON & CO., Ltd., IPSWICH 


Fertilizer Manufacturers to H,M. The King. 
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What are the . 
MOST POPULAR 
ROSES ? 


My catalogue list of Roses is” 
compiled in my clients’ order of 
preference. The first 25 names 
in order of popularity are as 
follows :— 


1st. Mme. Butterfly 14th. Mme. Abel 

3nd. Betty Uprichard Chatenay 

3rd» Gen. McArthur 15th. Henrietta. 

4th. Christine 16th. Golden Emblem 

5th. Los Angeles 17th. Mrs. H. Bowles 

6th, Emma Wright 18th. Mme. E. Herriot 

7th. Mrs. H. Morse 19th. Sovereign ; 

8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh Dickson ~ 

9th. Hadley 2lst. The Queen N 

10th. Rev. F. Page- Alexandra 2 
Roberts + 22nd. Independence Day | 

llth. Ophelia 23rd. Lady Hillingdo i 

12th. Lady Pirrie 24th. Frau Karl Druschk! 

13th. Covent Garden 25th. Miss C. BE. van 

Rossen ; 


The above popular collection is 
offered for 33/-. | 


Ss 
Packing and carriage free. Cash with | 
order only. | 


For other moderate price collections see | 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND WHY,” | 
by R. Murrell. The most universally read | 
catalogue. | 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSERIES 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAMES 


Post free on application to:— 
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[eres Annual Subséription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


be Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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“Tris Co-operation ; A Suggestion from America 


Bulletin No. 


following plea for co-operation by Mr. J. C. Wister, of the 


1HE present popularity of the Iris is 
largely the result of long years of pioneer 
work done by a number of different in- 
duals working for the most part entirely 
ie, In the first half of the nineteenth 
tury jacques, DeBure, Lemon and others 
ve sowing Iris seeds and selecting and 
aing varieties, many of which have found 
ir way around the world and are still 
wn. ~There was not, however, until 
rly the end of the century any systematic 
ly of Iris. Then Sir Michael Foster be- 
“his work, and it is to him that we owe 
st of our present knowledge of Iris. He 
ected species from all over the world, 
le many hybrids, published many short 
2s, and most important of all inspired 
| work of Mr. W. R. Dykes, as well as 
t of Mr. Caparne, Mr. Yeld, Sir 
our Hort, and others. 
jut even with the contacts that 
Michael Foster had through his 
‘espondence with botanists and 
lorers in various parts of the 
‘dd, and with fellow gardeners, 
also worked largely as an iso- 
‘d individual.’ ‘Chis was true 
> of Mr. Dykes. Both were 
y ‘people. whose main work in 
| lay in other channels, and who 
e what spare time they could 
chis fascinating study. 
e can hardly expect much work to 
lone in the future by men work- 
under similar conditions. Our 
sent-day problems demand scien- 
€quipment as well as scientifi- 
y-trained men. Both are to be 
ad in great botanical institu- 
'S, in experiment stations, and 
olleges. It is for the Iris Socios 
that have been formed in Eng- 
7 and in ‘America to make use 
such men. We must interest 
ia in Iris, tell them our needs, 
| encourage them to help solve 
problems: that are too difficult 
ius as individuals. We need 
ir knowledge, their technical 
ity and their equipment. And 
‘need us also, need our know- 
ce of Iris, our enthusiasm, and 
in we become able to give it, 
| financial assistance. There is 
‘derful opportunity here for co- 
vation between the two societies 
hat in England and in America 
work may proceed without un- 
Beplication and without the 
dicap of the lack of knowledge 
i hat is heing done elsewhere. 


The ‘Iris Garden at Wisley seems to he a 
logical place for such research work in Eng- 
land. In America we are fortunate in hav- 
ing Iris Test Gardens at botanical institu- 
tions in New York, Brooklyn, and St. Louis. 
We hope also before very long to be able to 
establish a garden in the favoured climate 
of the Pacific Coast. 

A fundamental piece of work is, of course, 
the collection of Iris species. Sir Michael 
Foster and Mr. Dykes in the past have had 
representative collections from all parts of 
the world, but neither of them ever had a 
fully complete set of the species as they are 
known to-day. There are many species of 
which neither plants nor seeds are avail- 
able in nurseries, and it seems. a distinct 


duty for the Iris societies to get from col- 


The new Santa Barbara—the envy of all Iris lovers 
Standards and falls pale silvery blue, a flower of perfect form and poise 


Enormous rhizomes of this variety, with their long and strong growth 
of leaves, have recently been sent to Wisley for. trial from California 


5 of the Iris Society just published contains, among many other interesting articles, the 
American Iris Society 


lectors and explorers these rare species, grow 
them in their test gardens, and make them 
available to their members. It goes without 
saying that the gardens in the different coun- 
tries should exchange plants with each other 
when they have them available, and from my 
own knowledge I know that Iris growers 
in one country are always willing and 
anxious to help those in another by such ex- 
change of plants. 

There is being assembled at Wisley a great 
collection of named varieties similar to the 
one established at the New York Botanical 
Garden. Such named collections are of his- 
toric value. They preserve old varieties 
which individuals would not care to keep in 
their own gardens, and thus present to the 
future student an actual lesson in the trend 

of improvement of garden forms. 
They also present a warning ex- 
ample to the plant breeder who 
wishes to introduce large numbers 
of new varieties, for they will show 
exactly how difficult it is to sur- 
pass the present-day varieties. Cer- 
tainly varieties not clearly superior 
to nor distinct from any existing 
sort have no real right to be forced 
upon the public, and the only fair 
way to judge any new seedlings 
that are being introduced is. by com- 
paring them with a complete col- 
_tection of the old varieties. 

The American Iris Society has 
established at the New York Botan- 
ical Garden a yearly test for new 
seedlings, and while the first year’s 
practice has been sufficient to show 
us the difficulties of the problem, 
yet the results were successful 
enough to convince us that this 
should be a yearly practice. It is 
difficult to get breeders of one coun- 
try to send plants to be tested in 

another. It would be splendid if 
the New York Garden could be used 
for such testing of American varie- 
ties and the Wisley Garden for 

European, gardens, and the results 

published yearly by each society. 

European and American gardeners 
are alike interested in keeping 
down Iris pests, and therefore any 
studies of Iris Borer, Iris Rot, Iris 
Leaf Spot, or other troubles are as 
pertinent to one country as another. 
Results worked out in one country 
under one set of conditions will 
probably need thorough checking 
under the .different conditions of 
another country. Therefore it 
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seems that any study of pests and their con- 
trol could best be begun co-operatively by 
the two societies working through institu- 
tions like Wisley or the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

The New York Botanical Garden is now 
conducting explorations in the south-eastern 
United States. A number of new species 
and many unknown forms of already de- 
scribed species have been discovered. As 
such careful explorations are extended botan- 
ical knowledge will grow. Mr. Dykes’ book 
will need revision in the.future. To get out 
a new edition of this book every twenty-five 
years or more might be a worthy object to 
be undertaken jointly by the two Iris socie- 
ties, and could be very well undertaken as 
an additional memorial to Mr. Dykes and his 
wonderful work. 

Each society has already published articles 
by members of the other society concerning 
new Iris introductions in other countries. 
They are of great importance in keeping each 
country informed of the progress in the other. 
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Notes such as recently appeared in ‘‘ Bulle- 
tin No. 4’ are perhaps even more valuable 
in ‘America than in England because they 
cover plants which it is more difficult for the 
American to see and learn about. There 
should be a constant interchange of informa- 
tion between the two societies on such as 
these. 

The members of the English society have 
helped the American society greatly. Their 
kindness and hospitality made possible the 
beginnings of the friendly co-operation. It 
is a difficult problem to work together on 
plans and problems separated as’ we are by 
the ocean. But I believe that the great. dis- 
tance between us can be bridged by our 
mutual interest in the wonderful flower in 
whose honour the two societies were founded. 
I believe the future can and must bring us 
more closely together, and that only through 
such carefully and systematically planned co- 
operation can either society do its best work 
in the future. 

Joun C. WISTER. 


Correspondence 


Contrtbutions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible jor the views expressed by correspondents 


Apple Saltcote Pippin 


R. F. HERBERT CHAPMAN is to 
Mi: congratulated on having introduced 

this handsome new Apple. At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
it gained an Award of Merit. The fruits 
are fairly large, very juicy, of a delicious 
flavour, and in good condition in January. 
It is, in fact, a splendid Apple to follow Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. Saltcote Pippin is a seed- 
ling from Ribston Pippin, and has the rich 
golden colouring of the flesh that is asso- 
ciated with high quality in flavour. 

Gad sais 
Nepeta or Cat Mint 


The genus Nepeta is represented in Britain 
by N. Glechoma or Ground Ivy, which. is 
fairly common, and the species is only seen 
in gardens when the leaves are more or less 
variegated. The best, however, from the 
horticultural standpoint is N. Mussini, or 
Cat Mint, to give it its popular soubriquet, 
although I have never noticed that these 


animals have any particular fancy for this 
plant. It is a native of the Caucasus, and 
attains a height of 18 inches when in bloom, 
producing fine long spikes of pale mauve 
flowers from May till September. A closely 
allied species or variety is N. violacea, very 
similar in habit, but the flowers are deeper 
in colour, and for this reason preferred by 
some growers, although I do not consider 
it as robust as N. Mussini. 

Those who wish to increase the stock of 
these plants can do so by means of cuttings 
made from basal growths early in the spring, 
while propagation is also effected by division 
just before growth begins. N. Mussini can 
be employed in a variety of ways, and it is 
most effective when used as an edging to the 
ordinary flower border. I once saw it grow- 
ing on a poor piece of ground with Iceland 
and Shirley Poppies growing between, and 
it was certainly a charming picture, but 
where this is tried a sunny position should 
be chosen. Not only is the Cat Mint a good 
garden subject, but extremely valuable as 


The new late dessert Apple Saltcote Pippin, which gained an Award of Merit 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


‘enough when placed in a warm room. 
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anuary 21; 
a cut flower, especially where mixed b 
of mauve, pink, and pale blue shade 
in favour. ; _ 

Where plants have been left undis 
for several years it will be a good p 
lift and divide them this spring, other 
the flower scapes will be poor in qualit 

; “T. W 
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The Winter Sweet 


I can heartily endorse W. McG.’s rem 
about the exquisite fragrance of the 
monanthus fragrans, but I should like t 
mind intending growers that in the so 
west districts of England it need not 
sarily be grown as a wall plant. I 
garden in north Somerset 1 have a 
plant of the larger-flowered.C. gran 
growing away from the protection of 
and in spite of the exceptionally sever 
ther we have just experienced it has 
giving an abundant supply of flower 
some weeks. Although the fragrance of 
variety does not equal that of fragrans, 
the perfume of the cut sprays are pa 
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tainly the best way to obtain a 
supply of flowers is to prune the bus 
immediately after they have flowere 
desideratum is to obtain a generou 
of summer shoots, for it is on these th 
next winter’s flowers are borne. In a 
tered position on the lawn, or in the 
part of a sunny shrubbery, are ideal 
tions for these bushes; and if they are 
where they can obtain a maximum of su 
shine and. protection from cutting wine 
there is no reason why an annual supply 
fragrant blossoms should not be maintain 
H. GREAVES. 
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Sollya heterophylla 

It is only on the lightest and warmest sc 
and on walls that this. beautiful shrub ¢ 
be trusted to survive our winters. 
Blue-flowered shrubs are by no mee 
plentiful, hence any trouble that is taken 
induce the plant to flower will be fully 
paid. o, 
The plant has been known in this coun 
for many years, but its value is greatly | 
sened by the recurring severe winters wh 
may kill unprotected plants. ns 
Its common name, *‘ The Australian B 
Bellcreeper,’’ adequately describes the ch 
acter of its flowers, which resemble the co 
mon Hare-bell of our meadows. — Thee 
however, a deeper shade of sky blue. 
The shrub flowers in July, and a w 
grown plant is worth going a long way 
see. There is a quiet charm about its d 
cate poise that makes it attractive. 
The plants prefer a dry, sandy soil, and 
though they grow freely in any soil they 
much more likely to suffer during winter 
good soil. 2 | 
There are other forms, which differ 
in colour. H. STEVEN 
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Hosts of the Mistletoe i 


Re articles on the Mistletoe (issues Dect 
ber 24th, 1927, and January 7th, page 
I should like to say that Viscum alb 
grows abundantly here on Limes, Cr 
Oxyacantha, Robinia Pseudo-acacia, and 
Cotoneaster Simonsii. On the last-nam‘ 
has been growing about two years. 
As this half-shrubby parasite berrie 
the garden is at its dullest it is grea 
preciated, and on a sunny day its b 
glisten like pearls amongst the olive ; 
foliage, which help to make it more 
tive. ee 
A cultural mistake that is often 
putting the seeds on trees around Chris 
at this time the seeds are not ripe. 
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The Anchor Plant (Colletia cruciata), 
a curious shrub with sharp anchor- 
shaped spines 


_ May are the best months in which to do 
‘ls. The seeds should be placed on a clean, 
100th part of the bark, as no cutting of 
‘e bark is necessary, then covered with a 
sce of black ‘muslin to protect the seeds 
bm birds. S.-A. POWELL. 
White Waltham Place Gardens, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


When shall we plant our Roses? 


“G. E. D.,’’ in your issue for January 7th, 
fises this question, and answers it to his 
wn satisfaction. Personally, however, I 
ould suggest that the question of soil enters 
-gely into this important operation. 

On the warm, sandy soils of many parts 
| Surrey, for instance, Roses may be 
janted with excellent results all through 
pvember, providing climatic conditions are 
vourable; but in this part of Sussex, and 
‘th a tenacious, soapy clay soil to deal 
ith, | have found the last weeks of October 
fe most suitable for planting Roses. Plants 
it in on well-prepared land at that time 
‘mmence root action straight away. If 
‘ch a plant was lifted out of the soil at 
fe end of November, or even earlier, it 
yuld be found to have made a mass of 
ite, thread-like roots, showing how active 
te plant had been below the surface. Now 
‘is must be very beneficial to the plant dur- 
'g the winter months in maintaining a little 
tivity, if unseen, in the growths, enabling 
‘ch to withstand severe weather better than 
yuld otherwise be the case. The difficulty 
: frequently experienced is that of getting 
€ murseryman to send them along early 
‘ough, even though you ask him to shorten 
le growths back to half their length, a 
jactice always carried out here when trans- 
janting, and one which more than pays for 
le trouble. I would never, from choice, 
lant dwarf Roses during the months of 
leember and January, although it often is 
(rried out successfully ; indeed, one is often 
(mpelled by circumstances to do so. But 
fam of opinion that more losses result from 

rs 
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such planting than any other, owing to the 
cold and generally sodden state of the soil, 
which renders root action almost impossible. 
I agree with ‘“ G. E. D.”’ that planting may 
often be carried out in February, the freshly- 
trenched and enriched soil, if caught right, 
working clean and free; but my experience 
is that given even such conditions the results 
do not compare favourably with those arising 
from October planting. 

By the end of November all the dwarf 
Roses are pruned here, and this has proved 
to be most successful for several years past. 

The spring of 1927 was most severe and 
caused a lot of damage to Roses in some dis- 
tricts, and whether fortunate or not the 
damage here was negligible, and it came as 


"a surprise to many to find Roses in bloom 


so early. 

About 20 years ago, when living on the 
borders of Windsor korest, my house adjoined 
that of an aged deer keeper, who had several 
very handsome standards of La France and 
Caroline Testout in which he took a great 
pride, and would wear a very old-fashioned 
trown if his companions did not do the same. 
He always pruned those standards—and very 
hard too—in mid-winter, and it was most 
amusing to watch him when about to com- 
mence this serious operation. The old man’s 
lesson has nevertheless proved to be worthy 
of consideration. E. MarkHAM. 


Colletia cruciata (the Anchor Plant) 
Ti is an attractive, and at the same 


time a most curious and uncommon, 

shrub. Instead of having leaves it has 
flattened woody branches with sharp anchor- 
shaped spines. 

‘This Colletia comes from Chile, so may not 
be hardy in the north without wall protec- 
tion. It makes a shapely shrub from 4 feet 
to 6 feet high and bears innumerable tiny 
white flowers in June and July which are 
very fragrant. It thrives in sandy loam, but, 
like most shrubs, enjoys a top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure in the spring. Colletias 
are increased by cuttings taken in late sum- 
mer and placed in a closed frame. 

The story of this plant is that its thorns 
are suggestive of those used at the Cruci- 
fixion, hence the specific name ‘‘ cruciata.”’ 


R. Moore. 


Sternbergia lutea 


HIS is an interesting bulbous plant 
flowering bravely during December and 
January. While the snow is still on the 
ground the bud opens to the pale wintry sun 
a beauty of rich yellow. In general appear- 
ance it resembles the autumn Crocus, but 
instead of throwing up nude flowers this 
blooms from a leaty tuft, and is therefore 
better able to withstand the bad weather. 
The blooms too are firmer than those of the 
autumn Crocus. 
It succeeds best in warm, light, and rich 
soils, in positions fully exposed to the sun. 
It is moreover suited for the mixed border, 
but is of such remarkable beauty and grace 
that it may be used with good effect near 
the lower flanks of rock work or on low 
parts where a rich autumn effect is desired. 
It is worthy of naturalisation on light, rich 
soils by wood walks, and those who have 
seen clumps of it blooming in some sunny 
spot in the gusty days of January may well 
wish the bulbs were as plentiful as Crocus 
corms. It is also excellent for snug corners 
on the fringes of choice shrubs ‘in peat. 
The plant enjoys full exposure, and to have 
it to perfection the bulbs should be left un- 
disturbed, for they will never outgrow their 
position. H. STEVENS. 


Chepstow. 
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International Exhibition of Garden 
Design and Conference of Gar- 
den Planning 


The Royal Horticultural Society is organ- 
izing an International Exhibition of Garden 
Design and a Conference of Garden Plan- 
ning. The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Royal Society of British Sculp- 
tors are acting in co-operation, ‘and have 
appointed representatives on the General 
Committee. 

The General Committee of the Exhibition 
and Conference consists of :—Chairman, Sir 
William Lawrence, Bt.; E. Cheal, F. J. 
Chittenden, F.L.S., V.M..H., R. Cory, Mark 
Fenwick, J.P.; G. H. Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A. 
(representing the R.S.B.A.), E. P. Mawson, 
RoR. bole ee Mer ak. Ls W. ~~ Reynolds- 
Stephens, P.R.B.S. (representing _ the 
R.S.B.S.), H. Avray Tipping, R. W. Wal- 
lace, J.P., V.M.H., Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
K.B.E., and E. White, V.M.H. 


The Exhibition will be divided into four 
sections :— 

1. ‘* Retrospective Historical Section up to 
1850,’’ with a sub-committee consisting of :— 
Chairman, H. Avray Tipping; E. Hudson, 
and C. Hussey. 

2. “ Garden Planning for Town and Coun- 
try,’” with a sub-committee consisting of :— 
Chairman, Mark Fenwick, J.P.; L. Pear- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., R.- Cory, Hon. R. James, 
and Guy Fenwick. : 

3. ‘‘ Sculpture for Gardens and its Set- 
ting,’’? with a sub-committee consisting of :— 
Chairman, W. Reynolds-Stephens, P.R.B.S. ; 
Gilbert Bayes, F.R.B.S., and W. Reid Dick, 
A RaAss «ERS B:S% 

4. “ Public Parks and Gardens,’’ with a 
sub-committee consisting of :—Chairman, E. 
White, V.M.H.; W. W. Pettigrew, V.M.H., 
Ro We Wallace, “J-P2V.M-H:, and-E. -P. 
Mawson, .F.R-1.B.A:, M:T.P.I. 


And a Conference Committee consisting of 
Sir William Lawrence, Bt., Sir Lawrence 


Flowers of Sternbergia 


34 
Weaver, K.B.E., 
F.ES., V.M. Hy 
The Exhibition will be one of selected 
plans, designs, models, and garden sculp- 
ture. The Council asks all gardening de- 
signers and persons interested in garden 
planning, and who may wish to exhibit or 
take part in the Conference, to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Vincent Square, S.W. 1. 
Eminent garden designers and architects 
of the Dominions and of foreign countries 
are being invited to send representative ex- 
amples of their country’s work for exhibi- 
tion; and to take part in the Conference. 
The Exhibition and Conference will be 
held in the Society’s New Hall from October 
17th to October 24th. 


and F. J. Chittenden, 
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Narcissus canariensis “Star of 
Bethlehem ” 


FLOWER new to commerce, but which 

(to use a hackneyed phrase) ‘‘ deserves to 

be better known,’’ is Narcissus canar- 
iensis ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem.’? This name has 
been given to a selected variety of the wild 
species. One has become so accustomed to 
regard Paper White as a species instead of 
a variety that the discovery of strains of vary- 
ing merit and sub-species comes as some- 
thing of a surprise. 


Paper White Narcissus (N. papyraceus) 
grows wild in Southern Europe, and an ex- 
amination of the flowers to be found in 
florists’ shops will show that they vary widely 


Narcissus canariensis “Star of Bethlehem” 


Heemanthus Kalbreyeri 


Among the favourite bulbous plants of 
former days is one which is highly ornamen- 
tal and_ striking at this time, Hamanthus 
Kalbreyeri. It succeeds | perfectly under 
‘warm greenhouse treatment, the bright crim- 
son ball of flowers being produced from the 
side of the bulb—from 20. to 30 blossoms be- 
ing not unusual. ..A compost similar to that 
‘used for Hippeastrums will suit this 
-Amaryllid, and it succeeds best in small pots 
. --five inches or six inches in-diameter. Occa- 
sionally the flowers arrive before the foliage, 
and when this happens the plants ought. to 
have a long season of growth and to be well 
‘rested afterwards. H. Kalbreyeri -is - in- 
creased freely by offsets from the parent bulb. 


W. McG. 


in the many respects which we group con- 
jointly as ‘* quality.”’ 

Characteristic shortcomings of the Paper 
White family are transparency of petal, sub- 
Stance, and lengthy pedicel—the thin sup- 
porting stem which lies immediately behind 
the ovary. It must be admitted that the poor 
appearance of the petals is frequently (but 


~not always) the result of the tight packing 


and lengthy transit in their journey from 
Italy, France, or Scilly to our Northern mar- 
kets. The long weak pedicel is responsible 
for a drooping and uninteresting flower 
which all too frequently modestly hides its 
face and insists that our point of view shall 
be its convexed and somewhat ‘ floppy ”’ 
exterior. In brief, Paper White Narcissi are 
tolerated as useful ‘‘ stop-gap ’’ flowers, but 
have few, if any, real friends. 


January 21, 1 


The variety ‘‘ Star of ‘Bethlehem ” is char 
acterised in the first place by its short, sym. 
metrical, overlapping, almond-shaped nalals 
The sweetly-scented sturdy little flowers ar 
poised horizontally, and all face in a singk 
direction overlapping each other. The floret 
have more than average substance and are ; 
sparkling and brilliant white, against whicl 
the bright golden pollen anthers show to per 
fection. — 

In common with other varieties of thi: 
group, ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem ”’ readily re 
sponds to gentle heat. Under the favourabk 
Scilly skies it flowers in the open by Christ 
mas. In a cool house it may be brought int: 
full flower within 75 days of planting. 
HERBERT E. LONGFORD, 
Abingdon. cane ce 


Statice (Sea Lavender) 
The Statices constitute a group of at 
ful border plants which produce a good dis 
play from July to September, and they ar 
valuable for winter decoration if the spike: 
are cut and dried in a cool shed. In thi 
note I shall only refer to the hardy peten 
nial kind, but the reader should remembe| 
that there are some suitable for the cod 
greenhouse, and others which are best treate: 
as annuals. The latter can be obtained it 
white, blue, rose, and yellow, and are readih 
raised from seeds sown either in the spring 
or autumn. Among: the perennials will bi 
found S. incana, and when well grown it wil 
produce panicles of rosy red flowers. from | 
foot to 2 feet high, while the whole plan 
when in bloom will be a yard or more across 
Such specimens are possible in most flowe 
borders, and they are well worthy of con 
sideration from all garden lovers. The boli 
and robust S. latifolia exceeds the former it 
size, and the flowers are pale blue. This i 
known as the Giant Sea Lavender, and is‘ 
great favourite both for the border am 
decorative purposes. It attains a height 0 
23 feet, or even more, and should be allowei 
ample room for development in the border, 0 
much of its beauty will be lost. es). 
A variety of recent introduction is name 
Lavender, and it is characterised by th 
spreading panicles of lavender-blue flowers 
It is light and graceful, and grows about 
feet high. ae 
Another good thing is S. Gmelini, wit 
violet blue flowers, and S. limonium is th 
common Sea Lavender, which bears larg 
heads of small purplish-blue flowers. 5 
eximia produces lilac-rose flowers. The latte 
two grow from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and ar 
recommended to those who enjoy variety, bu 
to the individual who confines his tastes t 
one or perhaps two kinds then S. latifolia an 
S. incana should be chosen. Although th 
annuals are best raised from seeds, th 
perennial forms are increased. by means ¢ 
root cuttings, and these are inserted durin 
the autumn and winter months. Plants of 
tained by means of root cuttings are prefel 
able to those raised from seeds. From 
cultural standpoint, the perennial Statice 
present no difficulty if planted in good gat 
den soil, and there’ will be no necessity t 
disturb them. for several years. —., 
CHEPSTOW. 
Greenhouse climbers © 
Deciduous and evergreen climbers alike rt 
quire a thorough overhauling annually fc 
cleansing and pruning. Bougainvillea‘ 
Plumbagos, and Climbing Fuchsias may 4 
be more or less spurred back, retainin 
growths for extension or for the covering ¢ 
blank spaces. A judicious thinning c 
should be given to evergreen climbers suc) 
as Cobzea scandens, Stephanotis, and Diple 
denia. When such work is being done an 
necessary top-dressing to the borders or pot 
should be given. - 


fanuary 21, 1928 
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ARGE and varied as the genus Ceelogyne 
Li: C, Mooreana is among the most 

beautiful and distinct of the species. 
The illustration represents a fine variety, 
uperior to the type in the greater breadth of 
‘s floral segments, exhibited by Messrs. 
wmstrong and Brown, of Tunbridge Wells, 
t the Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibi- 
jon of January 3rd. 
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kinds of incongenial conditions—too much 
heat, cold, or drought, and, greatest error of 
all, too much water after the bulbs are 
matured, The plants survive and produce 
growths year after year, but only occasional 
flower-spikes are given instead of one from 
each leading bulb. 
C. Mooreana requires practically the same 


' Individually the 

|\o6wers may be 

ikkened to those of C. 

ristata, but may 

eadily be dis- 

inguished from pes 

jopular species 

hate Smalter EN A fine form of Coelogyne 


he proportionately 
reater breadth of the 
epals and petals, and 
he more pointed lip. 
n habit the two 
pecies are totally dis- 
inct, as C. Mooreana 
as larger and more 
‘rect leaves, often ex- 
eeding 12 inches. In 
lace of the short 
‘rehing spike of 
ristata, C. Mooreana 
‘roduces  an_ erect 


Mooreana, the 
and distinct 


spike, 


lovely 
species 
from Annam 


Flowers borne on erect 
pure white, 
deep golden-yellow mark- | 
ings on the lip 


with 


pike carrying five to 
'2 blooms, so that a 
vell-flowered plant is 
lecidedly the more 
iffective of the two 
pecies, _ particularly 
is the hair-like ap- 
vendages on the lip 
lise are of a deeper 
‘ellow than the simi- 
ar keels on the disc 
n£ C. cristata. The 
lowers of Coelogyne 
ire not rich in colour 
variation, and so far 
ui the forms of 
Mooreana have kept 
0 the typical colour— 
vhite; but there are 
light variations in 
fhe depth of the 
rellow on the disc and 
he breadth of the 


segments. 
The species was 
ntroduced from 


\nnam by Messrs. 
sanders through Mr. 
Wicholitz, their col- 
ector, and was 
iamed in compliment 

o Sir Frederick 
Moore, then Keeper 
f the Royal Botanic 
yardens, Glasnevin. 
It was awarded a 
First-class Certificate 
vhen exhibited by 
Messrs. Sanders on 
Jecember 11th, 1906, 
vho also received a 
jimilar award from 
he Manchester and North of England Orchid 
society in September, 1913. 

The flowering season is not always con- 
listent, but usually occurs in the autumn and 
vinter. 

The species, like most Ccoelogynes, and 
precularty C. cristata, is not difficult to 
stow... The last-named species is so-accom- 
nodating and possesses such a good ‘con- 


jtitution that too often its good nature is 


mposed on and the plant subjected to all 
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 Celogyne Mooreana and Callicarpa purpurea 


Lawrenceana, another very fine species im- 
ported with Mooréana, but belonging to a 
different section of the genus. 

Though when first imported both species 
came with Cymbidiums insigne (Sanderi), 
Sanderz, erythrostylum, and others, which 
were relegated to the cool house, for some 
reason the Coelogynes were thought to re- 

quire greater heat, 

and were given stove 
treatment. This is 
evidently not neces- 
sary. Most freshly- 
imported Orchids 
revel in such warm 
treatment for a time, 
but eventually debility 
results. Probably 
neither of these 

Coelogynes can with- 

stand the low tem- 

peratures which Cym- 

bidiums will, but a 

moderately cool house 

is quite sufficient for 
them. 
AL-present  C. 
Mooreana is not a 
common Orchid, and 
as the bulbs are set 
closely together and 
the rhizomes do not 
branch as freely as do 
those. of cristata, it 
cannot be increased 
as rapidly as that 
plant, but as time 
goes on it is to be 
hoped that the species 
will find a place in 
gardens which its 
- merits warrant. 
E. Cooper. 


Callicarpa pur- 
purea 
@) CCASIONALLY 


at some of the 
November shows 
a well-berried _speci- 


Callicarpa sp. Farrer 
1,446, highly attrac- 
tive, with clusters of 
small, 
purple fruits. Shownat 
Vincent Square by Mr. 
Lionel de Rothschild 


It closely resembles Calli- 
carpa purpurea introduced 
from India over a century 


men of Callicarpa 
purpurea may be ob- 
served among groups 
of miscellaneous ex- 
hibits, and it puzzles 
many a good plants- 
man to *‘ put a name 
to it,’ as one is at 
times challenged to do 
when admiring it. To 
those of us who have 
had a fairly wide ex- 
perience of ornamen- 


shining, violet- 


; tal shrubs €. pur- 
ago. An Award of Merit purea is; of course, 
was granted subject to its familiar, but some- 


how it is just one of 
those plants which 
have been almost lost 


being named 


culture,. but it must be borne in mind that it 
flowers from the developed, but not matured, 
young growths, hence requires more thought 
in watering during winter and a_ slightly 
higher temperature. Sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit is, however, probably the maximum 
which need be given it by pipe-heat. 

Quite recently I saw a robust plant in the 
Orchid collection of Mr. E. R. Ashton at 
Tunbridge Wells grown with Odonto- 
glossums, and in the same house Coelogyne 


sight of during recent 


years. Yet it is of 
some antiquity — a 
native, I think, of 


India or of Ceylon—and it is by no means 
difficult to manage. I have grown it in the 
cooler part of the stove or in the tempera- 
ture of an intermediate house, in either of 
which it does quite well. Plants ought to 
be cut back severély in early spring, when 
long, flowering shoots will be produced. The 
flowers are insignificant, but they are suc- 
ceeded by a plentiful crop of berries which 
when ripe are of a bright» violet colour. 

A ScoTTISH GARDENER. 
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Planned for Lord Waring, some years ago, by Mr. T. H. Mawson, of London and Lancaster, these grounds are a fine example of 
how a classical mansion may be welded into a typically English landscape; and show something of what design can be to a garden 


of the extent and pretensions of trees to the east and west, the whole effect 
Foot’s Cray Place, there are few who being one of spaciousness, a garden of 
could not gain something by a study of its breadth, open, yet comfortably clothed with 
planning, particularly at this season of build- magnificent timber—serene, at one with the 
ing castles in the air, when we are dreaming landscape which bears it. On the north side 
of what our gardens will be next summer. cool park land is given pride of place and 
As the glorious temples of the Romans, and _ extends right up to the carriage turn, a broad 
to an even greater extent of the Greeks, pro- sweep of gravel in front of the main en- 
vide, with their perfect proportions, the trance, while the south is given up to magni- 
broad principles on which modern architec-  ficence—magnificence refined, however, not 
ture has been based—the rock on which the mere unbridled pomp. On all the four sides 
most imposing buildings of the day so of the houses a classic portico with four Ionic 
securely rest and the secrets of beauty which columns projects, breaking the hard lines of 
every twentieth century architect must learn the square, and in the front a flight of steps 
—just so does an estate that fonms a perfect full 30 feet across leads down in two parts to 
setting for a fine building, that binds a _ the first terrace. At this stage there is a 
classical house to a countryside on which it pause in the magnificence, here you may 
would otherwise have appeared to have been pace a broad expanse of gravel looking up to 
‘‘dumped,”? that is so obviously “‘ right,’”” the solid building and the great dome that 
give us the clue to the principles of garden tops it, high above the Greek pediment of 
design. the portico, or down-another sweep of stone 
The original plan of Foot’s Cray Place, steps, over the lawns of two more terraces, 
which we publish by courtesy of Messrs. and away to the lake seen through a central 
T. H. Mawson and Son, the architects re- avenue of Limes. On the shaded side, as 
sponsible for it, will well repay study, though you pace, you are shown a cool corner of 
it will be seen as the description proceeds lawn with a path leading away to the bowl- 
that considerable curtailments of it have jing alley, and on the other a space enclosed 
been made in carrying it out. Broadly by Yew hedges and laid out for croquet, with 
speaking, the estate consists of a Georgian gq glimpse of a fountain and its basin at the 
mansion built four square, with the park far end. 
coming right up to it on the north side, a On either side of the steps is an ancient 
classical, balustraded terrace leading. down Italian oil jar of earthenware once brilliantly 
to open grass terraces to the south, and coloured, and not far behind these two tall 


\ K ] HILST we cannot all have grounds sweeping lawns with occasional specimen 


the first, of grass, with two large diamon 
shaped beds filled with Cannas and bedding 


fastigiate Yews, already leaning’ with th 
burden of their years, stand sentinel. Closin 
the ends of the gravel stretch long ston 
benches exquisitely carved invite rest frot 
your pacing, and here you may watch th 
browning and yellowing greens of a pair ¢ 
deciduous Cypresses on the next terract 
warm and mellow in the planting rays of a 
afternoon sun. ie 
At the head of the second flight of steps 
lead figure stands on the pillar at either en 
and a fine group (which is illustrated in on 
of the photographs) marks the centre, th 
subject being a shepherd and his cow with 
boy playing the flute. In addition to er 
suring that the main axial line runnin 
through the design shall be well mark 
this group gives just the vertical note wit 
out which such a broad. expanse of § 
might easily have appeared too flat. Sim 
larly at the bottom the line is marked by 
lead tray or low trough, making an @& 
tremely attractive little picture with a bo 
perched on the edge at either end leaning ove 
peering into the water. » a 
The second terrace, which we have 
reached, is narrow and much plainer t 


out plants and with a narrow shrub borde 
running along under the wall. This wal) 
however, is only a low one, -and the slope } 
continued by a grass bank, so that there } 
no masonry at the bottom to continue 4 


va 


a 

ce 

“2 

oe 
i 


21, 1928 
ne of the wide steps. This is a rather un- 
ortunate departure from the original plan, 
nd without the wall the house appears from 
distance to lack a definite base, an effect 
hat is enhanced, as can be seen from the 
hotograph, by the fact of the higher wall 
eing so far concealed by shrubs. Perhaps 
ve chief interest of the terrace lies in the 
wo fine specimens of the deciduous Cypress 
jat we have already mentioned; they stand 
ear either end, beyond the diamond-shaped 
eds, and the fact that both are in excellent 
yndition shows their adaptability to what 
iight have been considered a rather dry 
osition for them. 
'The planting, indeed, has been quite as 
arefully planned, and with as good results 
s the more architectural features of the 
ace. Ihe effect, for instance, of — the 
ombardy Poplar, as can be seen from one 
the photographs, is extremely striking. 
hooting out and breaking the comfortable, 
yunded sameness of the other hard-wooded 
ees of the park, it at once arrests-atten- 
on, and if it does seem at first almost 
rringly sharp its mission is to awake you 
om the drowsy serenity fostered by such 
irroundings on a summer or autumn after- 
don that you may the better appreciate the 
sauty of the other trees by contrast. 
The third ‘‘ terrace ’’ has a doubtful right 
| the name—it is, rather, a formal lawn— 
nger and much broader than either of the 
ue terraces and surrounded by a Yew hedge 
yout breast high. A grass bank at the back 
arks the change of levels, but when it 
mies to the steps down the centre of the 
ope it is evident that the original design has 
en again departed from with not very happy 
sults. They are of brick, with rather 
arrow treads, and some 8 feet or 10 feet 
‘ross—surely a rather drastic change from 
ie magnificent 30 feet sweep on the other 
de of the second terrace. Apart from this, 
»wever, the method employed in shading 
e garden off into the park is admirable and 
ell worth study—first a classical gravelled 
rrace, next a grass one with bedding-out, 
ext a stretch of formal lawn, and then the 
me has come for a definite break which is 
fected by a gateway into the park. The 
ain axial line, on the other hand, is carried 
1, and at the same time an appearance of 
‘eater length is given to the garden by the 
venue of Limes that stretches out across 
ie park, 


(To be continued.) 
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Foot’s Cray Place: View of the house and a part of each of the three terraces 


The fine effect of the main flight of steps is brought out in this illustration, and the 
insufficiency of the narrow brick flight in the foreground is also apparent 


Treasures 


in an Old Garden 


Primroses and Polyanthus: 


of its treasures have departed. Some 
still remain and others are steadily being 
acquired and slowly brought back again in 
the earnest. hope that to some extent the 
former glories of this garden may be restored. 
Gorgeous double Primroses played an im- 
portant part in the garden of the past; they 
displayed their beauty and gave out their 
delicious fragrance from a_ succession of 
trimly-kept Box-edged square beds all along 
one side of a gravel walk. Each bed con- 
sisted of one variety. There were several 
beds of yellow, the palest that long-blooming 
old: favourite, Early Sulphur, the deeper 
tinted luxuriantly blooming late yellow, and 
the richest of all yellows, Cloth of Gold. 
These last were next neighbours to Mme. de 


i HE old garden still exists, though many 


et 


The second flight of steps, showing their enormous expanse and illustrating how the 
| different figure-groups and urns have been made use of to complete the design 


Pompadour, known as ‘‘ Old Crimson 
Velvet,”’ and with equally charming. effect 
next on the other side of the latter came the 
deeper-tinted of the two ‘French greys,” 
beds of Ruby-Amethyst-Lilac with the cheery 
Burgundies, whilst the pure white, some- 
times said to be the most beautiful of all 
double Primroses, was not forgotten. Truly 
a sight for the gods, and one, if it were pos- 
sible to see nowadays, that would cause many 
thrills. 

It was rumoured that the gardener had 
special prescriptions of his own with which 
to treat his Primroses, sometimes one thing 
was said, sometimes another, but the wise 
old man was not given to many words. 
Probably it was true that a certain tonic 
hinted at intensified the colour of ‘‘ Old 
Crimson Velvet.’? However that may be, this 
bed produced its numerous deeply-tinted 
blossoms and fat buds regularly and all the 
others also flourished. No doubt there were 
expeditions for specially preserved leaf-mould 
believed to come from a shady walls where 
Hollies abounded, and river sand from under 
the weir. It was also understood that for 
once the old man had had words with some- 
one or something, and a dark saying got 
about, more or less in a hazy, way, that 
“cusses were flying over them Primroses— 
the slugs, the drought, and red spider.” 

Alas! with the passing of their understand- 
ing custodian, and also from other causes, 
bad times fell upon this famous old garden, 
with its old-world favourites, and it became 
for an interim a derelict garden. Now some- 
thing like a resurrection is taking place and 
the present garden, though still lacking many 
of its delightful old favourites, bids fair to 
have as interesting a show as the ever- 
improving heart of the true gardener could 
desire. 

The chief treasures recaptured in the single 
Primrose line are those of the Jack-in-Green 
or Pantaloon type and the Hose-in-Hose or 
Galligaskins, which are really: semi-double. 
No Polyanthuses remained, nor double Prim- 
roses for that matter. 

To return to the single Primroses, three 
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very old favourites were found struggling to 
live; they are now spreading and increasing 
rapidly. One is a rather small-flowered 
faint lilac almost white; another is the larger 
pure white Harbinger with orange centre; 
the third is Belvedere, a fine clear bright 
lilac. Lately these have been augmented by 
Miss Massy, a very deep crimson with 
distinctly-cut petals and yellow centre, and 
Susan, deeper in colour and very early, of 
the dwarf Polyanthus type, with round petals 
of great substance, a very old variety. The 
colour of these last-mentioned is not a rose- 
crimson, but more a bronze-crimson or deep 
claret. 

The old ‘Irish Blue Primrose ”’ is also 
flourishing. This is not to be mistaken for 
any of the many beautiful blue seedlings one 


sees, and a very choice lot of them have come , 


to stay. They comprise plants of palest 
grey-blue deepening to other blues, and in- 
clude clear turquoise and myosotis shades, and 
lately has appeared a Polyanthus that has 
won the name of ‘‘ Sapphire Gem ’”’. and is 
well worthy of it, whilst a very interesting 
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large orange centre is most effective; the 
flowers are large and grow on a Polyanthus- 
like stem. 2 

Last of all comes the true Jack-a-napes, 
described by Parkinson. It is of some 
antiquity. He writes of it as ‘‘ the Franticke 
or Foolishe Cowslippe,’’ or ‘‘ Jack-a-napes on 
horsebacke.’”’ It is easily identified. The 
beautiful carmine of the blossom is repeated 
in a line or bar in the centre of each green 
leaf surrounding the blossom; a clear white 
line is also seen more or less defined, but 
there is another form in. which this line on 
the leaf is yellow, not white, Sometimes 
(though it is wonderfully floriferous) the leaf, 
with its flower markings, makes up the 
blossom, a little after the style of the old 
Irish Green Primrose, which is almost a 
myth. 

Very few of the Hose-in-Hose Polyanthuses 
have remained in the old garden, namely, 
Lady Dora and Sparkler. The latter, a 
bright cherry-red, is exceptionally good and 
rare. As to the antiquity of the former, it is 
said to be the true Parkinson’s variety, and 


Foot’s Cray Place: 
The figure-group in lead at the head of the principal flight of steps 


The figure and gateway on the far side of the third terrace are visible in the background, 
also the avenue beyond them ; 


variety occurs in a large Royal blue with 
brilliant red central markings. These in 
their various tints and early-blooming quali- 
ties are charming amongst the Crocuses, 
Hepaticas, and spring bulbs, in an early 
border, and later on make wonderful beds in 
conjunction with Ruth Fischer Forget-me- 
nots. 

The Pantaloons, or Jacks-in-Green, are 
single Primroses, each flower surrounded by 
its miniature green leaves forming a cup for 
the blossom to rest in. A few are of. the 
Polyanthus type. Nearly all the following 
have been found in the old garden. They are 
robust growers :— : 

Sulphur Jack-in-Green, a most. striking 
variety, was discovered with great joy, as it 
was said to be a ‘‘ rale auld Residentar,’’ as 
was the old black Pantaloon, a deep 
bronze-crimson with orange centre and quite 
distinct foliage. Many are rose, crimson, or 
pink, anda very good rich carmine edged 
with gold came along. 


Pine White appeared only to disappear a 


little later. It is a very choice Jack-in- 


Green, the counterpart in creamy-white of 


_the old black Pantaloon. Like the latter the 


the Hose-in-Hose of ‘‘ Mary’s Meadow,”’ 
Mrs. J. H. Ewing’s fascinating little tale of 
Cowslips. 

‘« The flowers are folded or crumpled at the 
edge . . . and crumpled on the sides of the 
husks, which doe somewhat resemble men’s 
hose that they did weare, and tooke the name 
of Galligaskins from thence,’’ says Parkin- 
son, and further on he calls them ‘‘ curled 
Cowslips,’”’ and very aptly so. 

The dwarf deep yellow Hose-in-Hose, Lady 
Dora, has only to be grown to be appreciated. 
A very easy, compact grower, very rich in 
colouring and sweetest of all in perfume. 

The following acquisitions have.taken. up 
their quarters just now:—Double Prim- 
roses (the Old Rose and Salmon Rose), 
‘Amarantine, Burgundy, Mme. de Pom- 
padour, Marie Croussi (an easy, showy, rose- 
lilac with white edge), Arthur de Moulins, 
Amethyst. ‘ 

The double Polyanthuses are :—Harlequin 
(a gold-laced crimson). Rex Theodore (deep 


crimson, silver-laced), Sanguinea Nigra plena - 


(very choice rich carmine-lake, dark stems 
and vivid green foliage), Prince Silver Wings 
(when well-grown a very beautiful plum- 


_anthus latterly given the name of Qua 
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jurple, richly silver-laced), and Tortoi 
(a handsome bronze, gold-laced). Cur 
a good vigorous grower, is rose-pin 
yellow. Some others are yet to be acqu 
Two recent re-introductions that are of gf 
merit are Captain Jones and Saturn, “ 
represent a group of very choice dark Pe 
anthus (single) of the oldest type. 

Coming to a very outstanding single Pi 
anthus, the beloved of connoisseurs, n 
the exquisite light blue, silver-laced — 


but really the old Elatior coerulea, it is 
cult to imagine a more refined and beauti 
Polyanthus, yet one can well believe & 
when the somewhat similar blue (not sily 
but gold laced) makes its hoped-for appe 
ance that a sensation of some magniti 
will take place in the Primrose world, ; 
whether the new-comer be pin-eyed or thru 
eyed will matter not. ” 
Co. Tyrone. 


(Mrs.) ETHEL Apams 


Trollius yunnanensis a 

This is a lovely plant and a noble examplk 
the Globe Flower, with flowers on stiff sta 
fully 2' feet in height, graceful and beaut! 
in growth and bloom, readily adapting it 
to any locality unless the soil be of a < 
hot nature, and even this may be made s 


able by adding good heavy loam and ¢ 
manure, not so much for nourishment a 
retain moisture during the hot sum 
months; for this plant likes moisture an¢ 
roots will search deeply for it. <a 
It is a neat tufted plant, pushing out ff 
the base many stout flower shoots, € 
supporting a large Buttercup-like ble 
fully 2 inches across. They owe not 
of their charm to the loose central — 
yellow stamens. The singular beauty of 
blossoms, ‘* which shine like sealing wa 
and the imposing manner in which ‘t 
stand out makes it- most desirable, and 
flowers, on account of this great substai 
are niore lasting than any other kind. — 
It is a magnificent border plant fo 
land gardens, its showy yellow flow 
bold habit making it a favourite _ 
those who like brilliant patches in 
corners in their borders, or in grou 
the water edge. i! 
I have seen it mixed with a drift of ] 
lus lutea. The leaves of this were overhi 
ing the bank of the stream, intermixed 
Mimulus, while the flower heads, tall 
straight, were towering above them, an 
beautiful picture they made, the refiectioi 
its blossoms in the water adding greath 
its charm. 
_ If given good soil and plenty of water | 
ing the growing season this plant will th 
luxuriantly, and flowers so freely to desi 
the epitaph superb. ae 
The plant is increased from seed or ( 
sion. Seed is in this species producec 
abundance, therefore this atfords an easy 
quick propagation. When the boxes or { 
have been duly prepared and sown they 
be placed in‘ a cool greenhouse or fra 
where a gentle shading will quicken 
process of germination. As soon as thes 
lings are strong enough to handle they shi 
_be pricked: into frames where they can 
main until required for their permanent q 
ters. Sh 
Plants usually flower when about two y 
old, but this is entirely determined by 
vigour of the specimen. If they grov 
they should do under favourable condit 
and develop to the full a sturdy, robust ' 
stitution, they should be expected to th 
up a flower spike at that age. 4 
Cool treatment during the whole of t 
career is the passport to success in rai 
plants from seed. i; STEVEN 
Na 


4 


; 
} 
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A glimpse of a part of the planting 
scheme that does so much to make 
this garden what it is 


One of the Taxodiums is shown in the 

foreground, behind the classic balus- 

trading on the first terrace, while. an 

idea is given of the arrangement of the 

third terrace, and the striking Lombardy 

Poplar in the park is also brought into 
the picture 


FOOT’S CRAY PLACE 


The Tulip Tree, seen over the 
secluded pond 


The path leading to the pond is also 
shown, with the step treatment at the 
edge 


(The steps are repeated at each 
of the other three sides) 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Early Potatoes 

For the first crop good results may be ob- 
tained from pots or boxes of suitable depth, 
using 8-inch or 10-inch pots or boxes of 
similar depth but not so large as to be un- 
wieldy. ‘Where a heated frame can be spared 
for the purpose the results are often more 
reliable and less labour is required as regards 
watering. The compost in either case should 
be light and fairly rich, and a recognised 
early variety used for this crop. A tempera- 
ture of about 50 degs. is quite suitable. 


Carrots 

Where a sowing has not yet been made to 
provide early Carrots a heated frame should 
now be ‘requisitioned, and seed sown; or 
make up a hot-bed of leaves ‘and litter in 
an unheated frame, placing 8 inches or 10 
inches -of finely-sifted soil on the top and 
sowing the seed thereon. 


Early Peas 

‘Unless in the extreme south there is no 
advantage in ,a too early sowing outside. 
It is much better to sow somewhat thinly in 
boxes and grow on for several weeks under 
cool conditions and then plant out. This 
vegetable is always appreciated as early as 
it is possible to have it, so where accommo- 
dation is available some should be grown 
in pots, frames, or a low span house, avoid- 
ing high temperatures and any coddling of 
the plants. 


Mushrooms 

Those fortunate enough to be able to ob- 
tain sufficient suitable manure for the grow- 
ing of these should at regular intervals attend 
to the collected material by shaking out and 
sweetening it ready for the bed or beds. It 
is most essential that the beds are always 
very firmly made and a depth of 2 feet of 
manure allowed. Spawning should be done 
when the temperature is falling from 85 degs. 
to 80 degs., afterwards covering the bed with 
3 inches of sifted loam, which should also be 
made very firm. 


Seakale 

Continue to introduce at regular intervals 
the required number of heads into Mush- 
room house or where else grown, so as to 
keep up an unbroken supply. Properly 
blanched heads will not be obtained unless 
light is excluded. 


Rhubarb 


The above remarks are equally applicable 
to this vegetable, and a regular early supply 
is appreciated. 


Schizanthus 


This is a deservedly popular plant, ex- 
cellent for grouping purposes in the conser- 
vatory, for pot plants for house decoration, 
and also as cut flowers for table decoration, 
etc. This plant will flower quite well in 


small pots, but, naturally, early feeding is 


required. To obtain good specimens shift 
on into 7-inch, 8-inch, or g-inch pots as the 
plants become well rooted and strong enough. 
A cool, airy structure is at all times the best 
place for this subject. Careful attention 
should be paid to timely staking as growth 
develops. 


Begonias from seed 

Should it be desired to raise seedlings seed 
should be sown forthwith. Make the sur- 
face of the soil in the seed pan fine and level, 
but it is not necessary to cover seed with 
soil, a sprinkling of fine sand sufficing. 


“ture at a steady 80 degs. 


Place a sheet of glass over pan and allow 
germination to take place under warm, moist 
conditions. 


Leaf collecting 

A good heap of Oak and Beech leaves 
should be got together, if possible, to draw 
upon to mix with litter for the making up 
ot hotbeds which may be required for plac- 
ing frames on for seed sowing, pricking out, 
etc. Beds should be made up for the hasten- 
ing forward of Lettuce, Radishes, etc. See 
that they are made 18 inches or 2 feet wider 
and longer than the frame used for the better 
retention of the heat. 


s 


Planting fruit trees 

Where it is intended to carry out any plant- 
ing during the next few weeks, the sites 
for such should now be prepared if not al- 
ready done. If the ground is very heavy 
and not easily workable introduce a_ little 
lighter material to enable the roots of the 
newly-planted trees to catch hold more 
readily. Add good loam to poor soils, and 
where stone fruits are to be planted a liberal 
allowance of lime rubble is beneficial. The 
proper firming of the trees is always essen- 
tial. 


Fruit trees on walls 

Choose favourable weather for the comple- 
tion of pruning, tying, etc., if not already 
finished, . giving first attention to the early- 
flowering ones. Should. a tree have been 
unsatisfactory it is not too late to lift and 
prune to check rank growth, or, on the other 
hand, to assist weakness by the adding of 
some good material. When the work is 
finished a good mulching may be given where 
necessary, and the present is also a suitable 
time for spraying for insect pests. 

H. TurNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Cinerarias 

Before plants of Cinerarias get forward in 
bloom they may profitably be lightly vapor- 
ised on two successive evenings. This will, 
in all likelihood, keep them free of Aphides 
for the period of their effectiveness. The 
latest batch, now in 3-inch pots, can be 
moved into their flowering pots and, mean- 
time, kept quite cool. 


Early Melons 


Those who have to meet a demand for 
early Melons must not delay putting out 
the plants. A warm, low span which is easily 
heated, and in which the needful bottom heat 
can be supplied, is desirable. Make the bed 
very firm, and add a good proportion of lime 
in some form to the compost. Scarlet- 
fleshed varieties are recommended for early 
crops—the growth of these is hardier, and 
I think the fruits set more freely than those 
of white-fleshed or green-fleshed Melons. 
Much the same routine is necessary in respect 
of early Cucumbers. Temperature 65 degs. 
to 70 degs. at night, with a bottom tempera- 
No ventilation 
ought to be needed yet awhile. 


In the Vineries 


The early house, closed and started some 
time ago, will now be giving symptoms of 
growth. Root action synchronises with top 
growth, and when the former is active a 
little more heat may be allowed. For a time 
yet the morning thermometer ought to read 


-in the neighbourhood of 60 degs., but during 


frosty weather a degree or two less is per- 


<>: 
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WEEK 


missible. It is entirely a matter of opinic 
whether the rods are syringed once or twi« 
daily, or whether the syringe is withhel 
I have known excellent results to follow und, 
either conditions. The Muscat house m: 
now be closed, and after a day or two ft! 
heat can be turned on. The borders, ; 
doubt, may require a watering; let this | 


thorough, and use tepid water. 4 


Early Peach house _ 4 
Here it is sound practice to use the syrin 
freely twice per day during sunny weath 
until the bloom is almost on the point 
expanding. Regular syringings keep tl 
house clear of both aphides and red spide 
If the latter once gets a footing the flayo 
of the crop is certain to suffer. See th 
Peach borders are always reasonably mois 
Figs + 
Fig trees in cool houses-and in corrid 
may be taken in hand now at any tim 
Scale is sometimes troublesome, so thorou; 
cleansing ought to be the rule. Keep t 
growths thinly trained, and see that f 
drainage is free. - Any fruits which may ha 
formed and which are larger than a Haz 
Nut ought to be removed. R 


Stock taking ; 
Most of us know how many plants we 
likely to need during the coming season, 4! 
it is wise to take stock so that we may knc 
how we stand. Old or insect-ridden plan 
should be scrapped without hesitation, 
that propagation may be done only from t 
best, cleanest, and most vigorous stock. 
is sound practice when propagating alwa 
to allow a percentage for casualties. Nobo 
can be certain that every plant- will succee 


Sweet Peas in pots 


For early flowering under glass a bat 
of Sweet Peas in pots is always useful a 
most attractive. Assuming that the plat 
are now in 5-inch pots, and that they ha 
been stopped, they may now be transfert 
to g-inch pots or even 10-inch pots. Thi 
plants to a pot is sufficient. ‘Lhe compi 
should consist of good turfy loam (two part 
leaf-mould (one part), with a little sootea 
bone meal, plus sufficient sand to make t 
whole porous. The needful stakes shot 
be placed in position at the time of pottir 
Water sparingly until growth begins. — 


Gesneras : 4 
The potting up of the first bateh 
Gesneras is now due. G. cinnabarina } 
remains, in my opinion, the best, and thi 
corms placed in a 5-inch pot and in a lig 
yet fairly rich soil will make useful spe 
mens. If larger pieces be desired the plat 
at a later date may be repotted into 6-in 
or 7-inch pots. ¥ 


Kitchen garden 


Rotation of crops and the application 
manure in the vegetable garden are imp 
tant matters, and in a sense they are link 
together. When the manure supply is abt 
dant rotation is perhaps of less importan 
yet when crops can be given fresh quart 
year by year there is no doubt that bet 
results are obtainable. Each one must | 
cide for himself, and meantime the work 
digging and trenching, which has been hi 
up by frost, snow, and rain, must claim p 
cedence when conditions are favourable. Di 
ing frosty weather the garden fire ought 
be in evidence. ‘* Burn what cannot 


-buried ’? is a sound maxim. = | 


W. McGurroG. 


; 


Mabie Gardens, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Hyacinth failures 


T is a sad fact to set upon record that this 
] sesen has proved mo exception to the 

ever-increasing proportion of disappoint- 
nents and failures which growers of Hyacinths 
yave experienced. The bulbs, when planted, 
ippear to be perfectly sound, yet they fail to 
grow, and when lifted and examined they 
ure found to be rotten at the core. Naturally, 
the first thing to be done is to slang the sup- 
plier and resolve to ‘‘ try somewhere else ”’ 
next year. Poor supplier! Life at its best 
is no bed of Roses, and to start the year with 
a string of disgruntled customers is a sorry 
business. Perhaps he has a tiny gleam of 
comfort in the fact that this Hyacinth 
trouble has become so universal that the 
practice of ‘‘ trying someone else ’’ has de- 
veloped into a sort of General Post, and the 
business that is lost from one direction is 
recouped from another ! 

It is a simple matter to trace the origin of 
the trouble, but a far more difficult problem 
to propound a solution. A certain proportion 
of failures may always be attributed to faulty 


handling, and in this connection the present - 


practice of utilising undrained bowls has 
much to answer for. Hyacinths will grow 
perfectly under such circumstances if treated 
with care and understanding, but if the soil 
or fibre once becomes really dry after growth 
has started, or, worse still, is allowed to be- 
come cold, and sodden, and sour, failure, 
partial or complete, is the natural and in- 
evitable result. 

It is safe to say that go per cent. of to-day’s 
trouble has its origin in the bulb fields of 
Holland, and has become so widespread of 
late years that it has caused the utmost con- 
sternation among growers. ‘The adaptability 
of the species to methods of rapid repro- 
duction has apparently proved more of a 
curse than a blessing. One even hears 
rumours that unless means are found to 
“stop the rot ’’ the coming decade will mark 
‘the ruin of the Dutch culture of these bulbs! 

Over-propagation appears to lie at the root 
of the trouble. Hyacinths are produced from 
offsets, but by manipulation of the parent 
bulb the natural rate of increase may be in- 
‘creased tenfold! It has become the practice 
‘to force these tiny bulblets along by heavy 
feeding in order to fill the world shortage 
occasioned by the war. Such as “‘ tarry by 
the way’’ and do not make saleable bulbs 
are frequently ‘‘ manipulated ’’ again in 
order to produce further supplies of 
“ chicks,’” and so the process runs its inevit- 
able course. The natural vitality of the 
parent bulb was divided into 40 instead of 
four, and from the weaklings new stocks 
have been raised ! 

Deep in the heart of Nature are hidden 
rewards for skill and care, but Nemesis is no 
less sure where liberties are taken with her 
bounty. It matters little whether one talks 
in terms of Hyacinths or Humans, the re- 
sults are the same. New and unknown 
maladies supervene upon weakened vitality, 
and adapt themselves to the destruction of 
their hosts. Once introduced into the species 
they spread with malignant power, attacking 
and destroying both weak and strong with 
equal impartiality. 

The peculiar trouble to which Hyacinths 
fare susceptible is known in Holland as 
‘“rotkonten.”’” Its origin and nature are 
alike obscure, and up to the present there is 
no known remedy. Bulbs may grow to 
maturity in apparent perfect? health and 
vigour; they are ripened and sold in good 
faith by all parties. If at this stage (before 
the spike has commenced to grow) one makes 
with a very sharp knife a thin horizontal 
‘slice across the nose of the bulb the flesh of- 
the tip of the scales should be clear white. 
If there are little flecks like ironmould, or a 
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brown or black ring is to be found, these are 
certain indications of disease. Such bulbs 
may root healthily, but the complaint will 
quickly extend downwards into the bulb, 
poisoning its substance, rotting first the 
flower-spike and eventually the whole struc- 
ture. This slicing of the top has hitherto 
been regarded as a sure means of test and 
discovery, but, unfortunately, the infestation 
has this season attacked the bases of many 
bulbs, where such methods of detection are 
impossible. These bulbs have every appear- 
ance of being perfectly healthy when planted, 
but they produce no roots and do not grow. 

If your bulbs fail try and preserve a sense 
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Hyacinth bulbs were produced in England, 
and there are many areas perfectly suited for 
their cultivation. At the same time we have 
neither the limitless supplies of cow manure 
mor the control of soil moisture by irrigation 
which have enabled Dutch growers to culti- 
vate in vast quantities and supply the world. 
Nevertheless, it is an interesting fact that in 
soil such as I have in my own garden 
Hyacinths increase and multiply with. the 
freedom of Bluebells and produce spikes 
which will bear critical comparison with 


those of any Dutch-grown bulbs. 
HERBERT G. LONGFORD. 
Abingdon, Berks. 


Garrya elliptica 


of proportion. Tell your dealer. If the firm 
is one of repute they will do their best for 
you. Your vexation and loss may be 
assessed in shillings, to your dealer the same 
trouble means pounds, and to the grower 
hundreds and frequently thousands of pounds, 
coupled with the spectre of bankruptcy and 
ruin. 

Skilful and expert scientists are giving 
your interests their urgent attention; com- 
mercial growers are looking to new and un- 
infected areas for cultivation. France has 
already been laid under tribute, and it is well 
within the bounds of possibility that Hol- 
land’s tribulation may ultimately result in 
the introduction of the industry to this coun- 
try. A century ago some of the finest 


Garrya elliptica 


ACH season when the Garrya elliptica 
Feces into bloom it strikes me afresh 

how graceful its long catkins are, and I 
wonder why it is so seldom grown! I have 
only seen it in two or three gardens in this 
district. When a well-grown bush is 
covered with catkins it makes a lovely and 
graceful shrub. Why people with small gar- 
dens fill them up with Laurel I can’t 
imagine. The Garrya is lovely cut in large 
sprays to fill jars when the Chrysanthemums 
are nearly over. Here the Garrya is quick- 


growing. SA, M. 


Co. Down. 


~ 
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Bale Cucumbers | 


as possible after the turn of the year, it 

is important that in the first place a well- 
heated house, preferably a lean-to, should be 
at command in which to produce them. 
By well heated, it is meant that there should 
be a sufficiency of hot water pipes to matn- 
tain a temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. at 
this time of year without resorting to hard 
driving of the fire and overheating the pipes. 
A bottom ‘heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs. Is 
also necessary. If the plants are grown in 
large pots or boxes standing on something of 
a rigid nature such as loose brick piers, the 
bottom heat may be supplied by meansof a bed 
of fermenting materials consisting largely of 
tree leaves; but if the mound system is to be 
adopted, such a bed as is described is a dis- 
advantage, as there is always the risk of the 
plants coming to grief as the bed subsides. 
In the last cited instance the best plan there- 
fore is to make up the mounds on the flag- 
stones, slates, or whatever the bottom heat 
chamber may be covered in with; and to 
avoid having so much dry surface exposed 
between them a layer of tree leaves from 6 
inches to g inches in thickness may with ad- 
vantage be placed on the flagstones, etc. If 
a house fulfilling the conditions mentioned 
above and having a bed enclosed with brick- 
work about 18 inches in depth and from 
3 feet to 4 feet wide can be spared for the 
purpose, it’ should be well cleansed, both 
woodwork and glass, and limewashed after 
cleaning all exposed brickwork and walls. If 
the house’ has been previously used for grow- 
ing Cucumbers, and .eelworms have’ been 
troublesome, put a pint of paraffin into the 


Ts obtain fruits for the table as quickly 


limewash, and work the wash well into all’ 
As a’ 


cracks, crevices, and mortar courses. 
precautionary measure to prevent further 
attacks by this pest, sterilize the loam and leaf 
mould to be used as compost, and while about 
it sterilize sufficient for the season’s require- 
ments. In -lieu‘of a better appliance, an iron 
sheet raised a foot.or so above the ground 
on loose bricks placed at each corner will, 
when a fire is set going beneath it, answer 
very well. . The materials to be sterilized 
should be heated to near, but not quite, char- 
ring point, and afterwards stored away under 
cover till required for use. 

In the event of pots 1 foot or more in dia- 
meter, or boxes of equivalent cubic contents, 
being required, they should be cleaned, well 
drained, and the crocks covered with flaky 
pieces of turf, and if necessary whatever they 
are to be stood upon should be placed in 
position. 
the placing of the mounds of compost about 
a yard apart as near to the front wall as may 
be convenient, may be done sufficiently long 
enough before planting to allow the compost 
to get warmed through. The compost may 
consist of two-thirds good fibrous. loam, 
the remaining third of equal quantities of 
leaf mould and spent mushroom manure. A 
slight sprinkling of bone meal or fine mortar 
rubbish and a dash of soot are also beneficial. 
The mixing of the ingredients should be done 
a fortnight or so before it is required. Plant- 
ing out must or should take place before the 
plants become root bound. The raising of 
a few more than the actual number of plants 
required should at once have attention if it 
has not already been anticipated. To avoid 
disturbance and injuring the tender roots the 
seeds are best sown singly in thumb-pots, 
and shifted into 3-in. or 4-in. pots as 
soon as they have made the first true leaf. 
Give them another shift rather than let them 
become pot bound in the event of a delay 
occurring through the house not being ready 
or some other cause. A brisk and moist tem- 
perature is a necessity for accomplishing the 


The filling of the receptacles, or 


raising in the initial stages, and the plants 
must have all the light possible by standing 
them as close to the glass as is consistent 
with safety. Careful watering, syringing, and 
supporting the plants with light stakes are 
other matters which must be strictly attended 
to if robust, healthy examples are desired. The 
conditions usually obtaining in a plant stove 
or forcing house at this season are well suited 
for carrying out this preliminary work. As 
regards the planting, select the best of the 
plants, open out good-sized holes wide enough 
for the compost to be properly disposed 
around the balls, and of a depth to admit of 
the- stems or tops of the balls being sunk 
2 inches below the level of mound or soil in 
the pots. Liberate and spread out the roots 
from amongst the crocks, fill in and make 
firm, place a stick long enough to support 
each plant until it reaches the trellis, and then 
settle each in place by affording tepid water 
with a rosed watering can. 

With the maintenance of a night and day 
temperature of 65 degs. to 7o degs. and 70 
degs. to 75 degs., respectively, according to 
weather conditions, accompanied with a moist 
atmosphere, produced by judicious syringing 
and damping, rapid and fruitful growth will 
result. A. W. 


Forced French Beans 


In the depth of winter and during the early 
spring months when the supply of vegetables 
becomes somewhat. limited, forced French 
Beans then prove very acceptable, and are 
always appreciated. 

Their cultivation under glass is by no means 
difficult, providing part or the whole of a 
house or heated pit, in which in either case 
there is a temperature of from 65 degs. to 75 
degs., is always at command. To attempt 
growing them with less heat would at the 
specified periods only be courting failure. 

In the case of a house, or a part of it, be- 
ing at disposal for the purpose, the plants are 
best grown in pots. Convenient sizes are 
those 6 inches, 7 inches, and 8 inches in 
diameter. The first named will accommodate 
four plants, the next five, and the last six 
plants. - The pots should be well drained, 
have pieces of rough loam or leaves placed 
over the crocks. For compost take two-thirds 
of good sound loam, well chopped or pulled 
to pieces by hand, and one-third of manure 
from an old mushroom bed, or the same 
quantity of good leaf mould, and mix both 
well together. If the leaf mould is of poor 
quality add a small quantity of bone meal. 
The pots should be filled three parts full with 
the compost and made firm. When the soil 
has become warmed through sow the seed, 
and to allow for any failing to germinate 
sow more in each pot than appears necessary, 
as the surplus plants can be pulled out when 
it can be seen which are the most robust to 
leave.. A better way is to count out the re- 
quired number of seeds on each occasion when 
sowing has to be done, selecting such as are 
sound and plump in appearance, and place in 
an earthenware pan or saucer, and add just 
enough lukewarm water to well cover 
them. If placed in the house in which the 
forcing is to be conducted partial germination 
will, if the seed is good, take place in the 
course of from 24 hours to 48 hours, when it 
can be sown. ‘This ensures an absence of 
blanks, and a slight gain in point of time 
with regard to growth. 

As soon as the plants have produced their 
first leaves take out the surplus plants and 
fill up the vacant space in the pots to within 
13 inches of the rims of the pots, using the 
same kind of compost as before. As growth 
progresses, support for the plants will be 
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needed, which is best supplied with 
twiggy portions of partly worn-out Birel 
brooms. The plants should receive all th 
light possible ; they must not be overcrowde 
and a humid or moist atmosphere is nece 
sary for both the encouragement of fr 
growth and as a preventative of an attack : 
red spider. For the same reason the plan 
should be regularly and freely syrin 
except when the plants are in flow 
while watering must be strictly attend 
to and liquid manure afforded in a tep 
state once a day as soon as the foes 
begin to set and swell off their pods. I hay 
always found that by sowing from 20 to - 
pots every other week a fairly regular sup; 
has resulted. In the initial stages of tl 
forcing, i.e., the sowing and raising of tt 
plants may be carried out in‘a Cucumber « 
Melon house, for instance, when space 
limited. : 
In regard to pit culture, a bed of compo 
similar to that mentioned above, about 3 
inches deep, is necessary. This must | 
within a couple of feet of the sashes, makin 
a bed of tree leaves or litter to place it ¢ 
when the existing bed or floor is at too low 
ievel. Both bed and compost must be mac 
firm, and as soon as the last named is warme 
through sow or plant the seeds in lines 1 
feet asunder, and from 5 inches to 6 ineh 
apart in the lines. With the exception th: 
no top-dressing is required, other cultural a 
tails are the same as in the foregoing cas 
As to the quantity of seed to sow at one tim 
this is a question which is best determined t 
the demand, and the facilities at hand for # 
growing of the plants. In a pit of ordinar 
dimensions, i.e., four or six lights, havin 
sashes 6 feet long and 43 feet wide, a 
intermittent supply might be expected if or 
light only was sown on each occasion, but b 
increasing the sowing so that it embraces tw 
lights a more regular supply may then tf 
looked for. Sowing may in this case be don 
every three weeks. | 
Another method of producing French Bear 
under glass is to grow one of the climbin 
varieties in large pots or tubs and supportin 
the plants with Pea sticks of medium heig 
I once saw them being grown in a natro’ 
border at the back of a Peach house. Tt 
chief drawback is that they require mot 
head room. Where this can be afforded the 
are on account of the plants continuing { 
yield pods over a long period worthy of cult 
vation indoors. A good variety for the pu 
pose is Princess of Wales. For pot cultu 
Ne Plus Ultra and Osborns Forcing are goo 
for early sowings, and Satisfaction and Mag 
num Bonum for later crops. A. W. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Early Strawberries 

S this fruit is so easily forced, it is sui 
prising that amateurs do not endeavot 

to grow their own in advance of the’ 
outdoor ‘supply. From the plants that hav 
been potted up early and kept out of doot 
till now select the strongest examples. 
Clean the outside of the pots and remoy 
any weeds that may have appeared; the 
stand them on a shelf near the glass in th 
greenhouse, and maintain a temperature ¢ 
45 degs. to 50 deg’s., which is quite sufficier 
to start them. Until the flowers appear kee 
them somewhat on the dry side; then giv 
more water and occasional doses of liqui' 
manure, Thé plants will derive great benefi 
from frequent spraying, and maintain a mois 
but not a stuffy atmosphere. = 
_ A very good plan, and one I greatly favour 
is to place ‘a thick square of turf grass sid 
down beneath the pots. This not only assist 
to keep the surroundings moist, but as 


ots strike down they derive nourishment 
‘om the fresh soil. 
The most successful method of starting 


se plants is a bed of leaves, or nearly fresh 


-n, in a pit, and to plunge the pots half- 
ay up in the material. The turf under the 
»ts must not be forgotten, or the roots will 
od their way into the plunging material. 
Bae i. Ht 


Apple Franklin’s Golden Pippin 

‘May | add another to the recent notes con- 
irning Apples? Not very large, Franklin’s 
(iden Pippin is a general tavourite with 
sose who grow the variety. Possessing 
sllowish-white flesh its flavour is brisk and 
tomatic, the colouring of the skin when 
»eness is attained being of a deep golden- 
‘slow covered with minute brown spots. 
_is quite distinct from the old Golden Pip- 
jn, the fruits being larger than those of 
ie latter and less conical in shape. Frank- 
i’s Golden Pippin is a first-rate dessert 
_yple, and does well in any form, either in 
‘irden or in orchard. It is best on the free 
ck. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


The Morello Cherry 


Those with a vacant north and east wall 
«nnot do better than plant them with 
‘orello Cherries. When well established, 
‘ey crop most regularly, which in a measure 
| greatly due to their late flowering. Just 
»w is a good time for planting, dwarf and 
n-shaped trees being the best. 

Adopt the same training as for Peach trees, 
jat is, kept constantly supplied with new 
jood, for it is upon the last season’s wood 
\e fruit is borne. 

When the trees are quite young there is 
tle difficulty in this respect, but as they ad- 
nee in age the older branches must be cut 
way to furnish the body of the tree with 
vung bearing wood. 

From as near as possible to the base of 
‘e tree new growths should be carried up 
ir the purpose. I have seen the youny 
,owths nailed in 3 inches apart, but they do 
stter if allowed more space, and are not 
‘ likely to be crippled with Black Fly. It 
imost important to make room for the young 
yowths. Many an old crowded tree would 
sar a far better crop if half its wood were 
diciously removed. Pe H: 


| 
Forcing Strawberries in pots 


‘This is very interesting’ work. Any 
mateur cultivator who possesses well-rooted 
‘ants in pots may succeed with them if the 
w following hints are observed. Those 
‘ho are fortunate to possess an unlimited 
ipply of tree leaves may bring on the plants 
i batches in the first stage without glass 
‘commodation. The heap of leaves should 
live a fairly level surface and be made firm. 
hen plunge the pots to their rims in the 
faves; in about a fortnight new roots will 
“gin to grow. At this stage the pots 
iould be lifted half-way out of the leaves, 
‘id after three days taken to a frame or to 
telves in the greenhouse. ‘The gentle heat 
iom the leaves induces early root action. 
‘| my own case, having unlimited supplies of 
aves, | made up beds in glass-topped pits, 
‘unged the Strawberry pots to their rims in 
ie beds, and allowed them to remain there, 
uiting the plants in the pits. This was 
one in addition to treating some as referred 
above. 

Tree leaves throughout the country are very 
entiful this winter, and as they are of such 
“eat value in the garden in various ways, 
‘ose who can should collect them whole- 
ile. The heat engendered is mild and last- 
is and devoid of rank gases. 
| ic G, GARNER, 


' may desire to be used in the paper. 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. : 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and ‘size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe,, or. 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


: FLOWER GARDEN 
About Gladiolt 


Kindly answer the following queries for 
me with regard to Gladioli :— 

1. The name of a bulb merchant, whose 
prices are not too high for we small gar- 
deners, who catalogues a_large-flowering 
variety named “ Kitty Gruellemans.”’ 

2. The name of a firm who catalogue the 
Primulinus variety ‘‘ Mauve.”’ 

3. The name of a large-flowering variety 
which is scarlet with a ‘large pure white 
blotch. The two colours do not merge into 
one another, as in most varieties; there is 
almost a line separating them, and seeing 
the flowers from a few yards away it ap- 
pears that there is as much white as there 
is red. 

4. The names of six varieties in both sec- 
tions that would be suitable for exhibition, 
exclusive of the more common varieties 
usually sold at is. a dozen and those over 
5s. a dozen. 

5. Are there any violet, blue, or mauve- 
coloured varieties with flowers as large as, 
say, White Giant? I have tried several, but 
all are no larger than G. Primulinus varie- 
ties. : 

6. The name of a Primulinus variety which 
I saw in Regent’s Park last year; colour 
neither white nor yellow, but more a dirty 
pale buff. eS: 

Watford. 


[In the absence of 1928 English catalogues 
we are afraid we shall be unable to obtain 
full marks for our answers, but we will do 
our best. 

1. We find that ‘‘ Kitty ’’ was 25 per cent. 
cheaper in the firm’s catalogue in 1925 than 
in 1927, but fail to find it quoted in four 
other catalogues which we have consulted. 

2. We have never heard of this variety. 
If you can give us some information as to 
when and where you saw or heard of it we 
will try again. 

3. We are not sure that we follow your 
question. Is it a description of a flower you 
have seen? If so, either Princeps or Duke 
of Richmond might be the correct answer. 
The latter is the taller. Perhaps Clear Eye 
would be our third string. 

4. This is a difficult one. So much de- 
pends on time and place. If you desire to 
exhibit a certain number of varieties in each 
section you would be well advised to grow 
two or three varieties in excess of the num- 
ber you intend to stage. 

(a) Baron Hulot, Flaming Sword, 
Gipsy Queen, Loveliness, Marechal 

. Foch, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Odin, Peace, 
Red Emperor. 

(b) Alice Tiplady, La Saviere, Myra, 
Orange Brilliant, Rudolph Hertzog, 
Salmon Beauty, Souvenir, Topaz. 

5. We should be inclined to answer a de- 
cided ‘‘ No ”’ to this one; but would suggest 
that vou try the following :—Jacoba van 
Beieren, Purple Glory, and Sovereign, as 


likely to meet your requirements. The last- 
named is an American variety which may 
not be obtainable in England. 

6. Unable to say. Was not the variety 
supplied with a label? The Park. Superin- 
tendent might be able to identify it if you 
gave him the exact location. ] 


GREENHOUSE 


Cineraria leaves curled 

_I have a nice lot of the large-flowering 
Superb Cineraria with curled leaves. Could 
you tell me the cause of the trouble and a 
remedy? Cineraria stellata are quite free 
fromthe trouble, and in the same house, 
heated to about 45 degs. . All are clean o: 
Green Fly and Mildew. REGULAR READER. 


[The curling of the leaves may be due to 
overfeeding with artificial or liquid manure, 
which may have damaged the roots at some 
earlier date, in which case clear water only 
should be used henceforth. Or the trouble 
may be due to an attack of White Fly or Thrip 
earlier in the season. Examine the plants 
very carefully for the presence of either of 
these pests, and if found the house should 
be fumigated with Nicotine. Without seeing 
the leaves it is not possible to state the cause 
definitely. | - 


Greenhouse furnace 


Is it advisable to have the firebox of_a 
greenhouse boiler inside the house? Any 
danger of fumes and dust harming plants? 

Stirling. ASiL. 

[If it can at all be avoided the firebox 
(furnace) ought to be without the house. 
Not only is there the ever-present risk of 
fire, and especially during frosty weather, but 
the fumes from the fuel, whether coal, coke, 
or oil be used, would most certainly be pre- 
judicial to the plants in the house. Surely 
the firebox could quite as easily be placed 
outside at either end. | 


VEGETABLES 


Book on vegetable growing 

(Ambitious Scot)—We recommend the re- 
vised edition of ‘‘ Vegetables for Home and 
Exhibition,’’ by Edwin. Beckett, to be ob- 
tained from the author at Aldenham House 
Gardens, Elstree, Herts, price 15s., plus nine- 
pence postage. This book gives cultural de- 
tails of the way in which vegetables are 
grown at Aldenham. There is also a chapter 
on exhibiting vegetables that should be help- 
ful to you in arranging a collection. Many 
improvements have been made upon the old 
methods of staging, and every dish should be 
clearly and distinctly shown and labelled. 


ORCHIDS 
Cool-house Orchids 


I wish to try my hand at growing some 
of the easier cool house Orchids. My house 
has a winter temperature of 55 deg. to 60 deg. 
Fahr., and is rather shady. I should be 
most grateful if you would recommend half- 
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a-dozen varieties, and also inform me where 
they may be purchased. ASEM a We 


[At the temperature stated, 55 degs. to 
60 degs. Fahr. in winter, you can grow a 
very large range of Orchids. For the basis 
of your collection three Odontoglossums, 
viz., crispum, Pescatorei, and a hybrid; 
three Oncidiums, tigrinum, varicosum, and 
incurvum; three Miltonias,  vexillaria, 
Bleuana, and. Hyeana; and_ three Cypri- 
pediums, insigne Sanderze, Leeanum, and 
nitens, would be found useful. We recom- 
mend you to write to Sutton Bros., Orchid 
Specialists, Hassocks, Sussex. They are al- 
ways ready to assist beginners. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Iris Society 

(Mrs. Besant).—The Hon. Secretary is Mr. 
G. L. Pilkington, Lower Lee, Woolton, near 
Liverpool, and the annual subscription is 
ios. 6d. 


ene 
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that obtained an Award of Merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1922. Mr. 
Tayler suffered greatly from deafness, and 
for a long time past had been in ill-health. 
He was a vegetarian and a staunch advocate 
of food reform. He was keenly interested in 
Roses and served on the Council of the 
National Rose Society and was rarely absent 
from its annual meetings. 


LATE NOTES 


York Gala 


At the Annual Meeting of the Grand York- 
shire Flower Show and Gala Association, 
Sir Edward Allen Brotherton, Bt., was 
again elected President for the year. 


It was decided to hold the Flower Show 
and Gala this year on the historic Knaves- 
mire at York as previously, the dates fixed 
being Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
June roth, 20th, and 2ist. 


The opening day 


Apple Joybells, raised by the late Mr. Will Tayler 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


H. W. Cartwright, Manchester.—1, Skim- 
mia japonica; 2, Veronica cupressoides. 
Both shrubs do well in town gardens. The 
latter is of particularly neat habit, with re- 
markable Cyprus-like growth. 


NAME OF FRUIT 


Mrs. Reade, Oxon.—Apple, Mrs. Barron. 
It resembles the better-known Golden Spire, 
but is a better keeper. 


Obituary 


WILL ~TAYLER: 


E regret to record the death of Mr. 
Will Tayler at Godalming. He was 
for many years a nurseryman at 
Hampton, Middlesex, and very well known 
in the London district. At Godalming 
he continued to cultivate fruits and de- 


veloped his new Joybells Apple, a variety 


will be Tuesday instead of Wednesday, as 
has been the practice previously. It is felt 
that the alteration will considerably increase 
the attendance on the second day, as a larger 
number of people will come on the local 
half-holiday, when the admission charges are 
Icwer. The position of Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, which was vacant owing to the death 
of Captain Arthur Anderson, has been filled 
by Mr. Percy Mennim, whose address is the 
Assembly Rooms, York. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 

The eighty-eighth annual general meet- 
ing of the members and subscribers will 
be held at ‘‘ Simpson’s,’’ 101, Strand, 
London, on Thursday, January 26th, 1928, 
at 3 o'clock p.m., for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the report of the committee and the 
accounts of the institution for the year 1927; 
electing officers for the year 1928; and for 
the election of twenty-five annuitants on the 
funds. The Chair will be taken by Leonard 


Plants of these showy Pelargoniums s 


| 


moved into g-inch pots. To make pieces « 
specimen size it is always preferable to wu 
year-old plants which have been cut bac. 
in autumn. Individual trusses may not | 
so fine, but they will be much more numero 
than in the case of younger plants. Vapori: 
regularly, as it is well known aphis is yer 
partial to Pelargoniums. 3 


Libonia floribunda — 

This old-fashioned but very attractive play 
has just finished its season of bloom in tl 
stove, and I am reminded that, although | 
is very useful from November until after th 
New Year, plants grown coolly througho) 
their period of growth are equally servic) 
able in March and April for greenhouse pu 
poses. Naturally, L. floribunda. is of a bust 
nature, and cuttings taken early in sprit 
and rooted in the propagating case e 
in the course of six months, develop into us 
ful plants which may be flowered in 5-in¢ 
or in 6-inch pots. If larger specimens | 
desired it is better to grow a few year-o 
plants which have been cut hard ee | 
8-inch pots. The tubular flowers, product 
at the axils of the leaves, and. yellow ar 
reddish-brown in colouring, never jail | 
arrest attention. McG. | 


Calanthes a a 

Few plants surpass the Calanthes, pa 
ticularly Veitchii, tor effective winter decor 
tion of tables and rooms, so if possible a fe 
should be grown, though other Orchids a. 
not troubled about. Great care is necessai | 
in the watering of these plants when tl! 
flowers are opening, gradually withholdir 
water as foliage ripens; maintaining at ¢| 
times a warm and fairly dry .atmospher | 
which will assist in keeping the blooms | 
a good condition. After flowering h) 
finished the bulbs should rest in an inte 


£ 
= 


mediate temperature until growth stat, 
again. a | 
Coleus thyrsoideus aa 


Among flowering plants in a warm hou | 
Coleus thyrsoideus is conspicuous at M4 
dull season. The plants are rather gawk 
certainly, and they must be pinched in the, 
earlier stages in order to make them bush} 
but concerning the value of the cobait-bli| 
spikes of bloom there can be no two opinion] 
The colour is never at any time too plentif| 
and when the plants are in bloom they mi! 
safely be taken into a lower temperatu’ 
than that in which they were grown. 


I ha 
found C. thyrsoideus to be of some Vali 
in rooms as a decorative plant, and it kee}, 
in good order until the leaves, after abo) 
a fortnight, begin to turn yellow. C. thy 
soideus is easily propagated by means 
cuttings of the young wood produced in #)| 
spring after the plants are cut back. 

Mabie. W. McG. 


Broad Beans 


Where a sowing of this vegetable was 0) 
made in late October or early Novembenia| 
a few rows upon the first favourable ie 
tunity, choosing a warm border if possibl 
Failing such a position place some seeds 
fairly deep boxes and stand in a cool hou) 
for germination, taking care that watch 
kept for mice. a 


IF You WANT > 


EALLY G00 SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, SEND TO 


OBERT SYDENHAM 


‘ LIMITED 
9, Tenby Street, BIRMINGHAM 


» one will serve you better 


A FEW PRICES FOR 1928 


BEET pkt. 
itenham Creen Leaf, best for flavour - 4d 
’s Black Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roote 8d 4d 
ly Model Globe, best round variety --. 8d 4d 


BORECOLE 
tager’s, one of the hardiest_—_.... Rae .. 6d 2d 


urf Green Curled Scotch te eae «. 6d 2d 
aragus, delicious flavour...  «.- ane ~~ 6d 2d 


BROCCOLI 
tch’s Self-Protecting Autumn... ..  .. 14 6d 
w’s Winter White ... a See . V4 3d 
ing White, very hardy ©... Ps fy .. Wa 4d 
e Queen, the best late ... .. 16 4d 
ple Sprouting, most useful hardy sort. . 6d ad 
te Sprouting, delicious flavour .. ne . 8d 3d 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
. Wroxton, the very best . 8d 3d 
lington, dwarf, robust, very productiv: Clever oti 4d 
CABBAGE 
m’s Swart Spring Sos ws «. 6d 2d 
it and Best, best for autumn sowing . re .. 6d 2d 
no, very early, dwarf, andcompact .. we t/= 3d 
mhead (Savoy), bestfor generalcrop... ... 6d 2d 
CARROT 
ly Nantes, for early crop.. is ar ». 8d 2d 
1e8° Scarlet, best selected. ee en ». 8d 3d 
rlet intermediate, best for exhibition . 8d 3d 
CAULIFLOWER 


we Early Snowball, selected strain 
(250 seeds) — 6d 
the Year Round, very distinct, large heads 


(250 seeds) — 6d 
ly London; best for general use . Bis 
ch’e Autumn Giant, best for autumn . 8 4d 


: Sakae EY 
= Varieties .. fe hee = 3d 
‘LEEK 
) Lyon, best and largest ... ee ie - 16 4d 
sseiburgh, for general use Rte) F cea A Be OE 
LETTUCE 
the Year Round, excellent and reliable .. 8d 2d 
iderful, keeps tender a long time oe .. 10d 2a 
n Thumh 2a Ks a am nae .. 8d 2d 
nt Paris White (Cos), oe summer ... we 3 Od> + 2d 
loon (Cos), largest of all . Sali aa, Ad >: 2d 
ONION 

eisior, true (packets of 1,000seeds) ..: net Gla 6d 
a Oraig (packets of 1,000 seeds)... ie any 414 6d 
t ef All, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 

uality and one of the best Reese ae .. 2/- 6d 
te Spanish or Reading .. +e at nae 2 4d 
ffordshire Champion _... fees pote oct. 4a 
nes’ Keeping, best for long keeping a 2 4d 


nt Zittau, one of the best keepers _... . V3 4d 
nt White Tripoll, best flat white Onion we Ws 3d 


PARSNIP 
low Grown, specially selected ... «. +» 40 20 
SPINACH 
mmer or Winter... ©. 0 wee ee BH 
SHALLOTS 
it Selected Roots... ... .- perlb,6d — = 
TURNIP 
Hel White Stone... 44 <e ow. 4d 2d 
ra Early Milan Purple-top see ose . 6d 3d 
den Ball Rae bs ee pe -. 4d 2d 


PEAS ~— AND BEANS 
from 1/1 per pint from 9d per pint 


SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 
See Catalogue 


‘LL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY OHEAP AND GOOD. 


WEET PEAS A SPECIALITY 
THEIR UNIQUE LISTS 


Post Free on Application 


)BERT SYDENHAM LIMITED 


BROWN’S 
TESTED. 
SEEDS 
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‘By pe nt 


Head Offices: RAYNES 


GARDEN @ 


PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


.o8 
Vil 


LAWN 


WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


post free 


Illustrated Flower and Vegetable 
Seed Catalogue, giving full cultural 
directions, ab competitive prices, 
post free if this paper is mentioned. 
D. T. BROWN & GO.; Scedsmen, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 


SEEDS 


Ryders ‘Catalectic for the 1928 Season is now 
ready, and will be posted free to all, but early 
applications are absolutely essential. This Cata- 
logue is full of the most instructive information 
om gardens, and contains richly coloured plates, 
also many delightful black and white illustrations. 


STUDY ECONOMY AND OBTAIN THE 
BEST RESULTS IN THE GARDEN 
BY PURCHASING RYDERS FAMOUS 
SEEDS IN THE POPULAR 2d, PACKETS, 


Send a postcard for your copy of the 
1928 Catalogue to-day. 


RYDER & SON (1920) Ltd., Seed Merchants: . 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON 


SOW NOW to Bloom in July and August 


NOVELTY BEGONIA ‘‘Fascination”’ 


A delightful frilled single Picotee, with ground colour 
of yellow or white, brightly edged with crimson or pink. 
Most striking ! 

Seeds, 2/6 per packet. 


Other World Renowned BEGONIA SEEDS (,.oxe%, 20°.) 
DOUBLE 


None can equal this for quality, size, 
and lovely form ae pelea of 


flowers 
FIMBRIATA PLENA 
Double frilled,svery pretty : 
SINGLE 
Of wonderful size and form .- 
FRILLED SINGLE 


A beautiful selection .-- HS ote 


CRESTED SINGLE 
Very fascinating -- A es 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 


HANGING BASKET 
A grand novelty, very graceful 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


per packet 
2/6 & 5/- 


2/6 & 5/- 


1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 


1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 


GLOXINIA 
Seed, mixed in most Degutnt selec- 
tion of colour .- va A -» 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


For Prices of Tubers of above and other Specialities, 
write for Illustrated Catalogue and mention this paper. 


BA FP EC 


KILL8 IN SECTS 
IN THE 8OIL. 
Of all Seedemen. 


STRAWSON_OHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen Victoria 8+., 
London, E.C. 


You will SAVE .MONEY by 
sending a post card for my 
free list of 


TIMBER 


BUILDING, FENCING, 
GREENHOUSES 
PLYWOOD, PAINT, PUTTY, GLASS, Etc. 


Building Diagrams and Advice Free 


The largest Mail Order Timber House in U.K. 


FLEETWOOD JONES 


PARK WHARF, (Dept. G.I.) 
EVELYN STREET, *Phone 
DEPTFORD, New Cross 1030 
LONDON, S.E. 8 


Gold Medal ROSES 


THE CHILWELL COLLECTION 


Lady Inchiquin 
Lord Lambourne 
Los Angeles 
Louise Criner 
Mabel Morse 
Madame Butterfly 
Mrs. H. Bowles 
Mrs. H. Morse. 
Mrs. H. Balfour 
Queen Alexandra 


Blossom 

Betty Uprichard 
Clarice Goodacre 
Col. O. Fitzgerald 
Doris Traylor 
Emma Wright 

F. L. Izzard 
General McArthur 
Golden Emblem 
Hortulanus Budde 
Independence Day Shot Silk 
John Henry W. F. Dreer 


Any 6 of the above for 7/6; 12 for 14/~ ; or 24 for 27/= 
Packing and Carriage Paid for O,W.0O. 


FRUIT TREES 


Well grown and shaped ciean trees, that will bear 
fruit immediately. 

James Grieve 

Lane’s Prince Albert 


New N. Greening 
Newton Wonder 


Allington Pippin 
Bramley’s Seedling 
Barnack Beauty 
Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Encore Pott’s Seedling 
Ellison's Orange Worcester Pearmain 

Any of the above for 3/6 each ; 3 for 10/~; 6 for 20/=; 

or the 12 for 39/= 


Packing Free and Carriage Paid for C.W.O. 
Full Descriptive List on Application. 
BRANCH NURSERY, 


C. GREGORY, STAPLEFORD 
Old Close Nurseries, CHILWELL, NOTTS. 
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Light and. walk away 


iginal Fumi Shreds. Refies 
Hinds Jobs they ren 


oa! (mote 18/10,000 Cubic Feet 


Oa. 10,000 be. ais 
Nos Oa 1,000 Be. }}- 
es. De. 2600 Ce | 


or part ean be used 29 
hawt gh Reputabic Scecdemun 


ow, DARLINGTON ison SONS LTD. 
RACKNGEY ————————— MOON. £28 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


The Silver Medal 


HORSE SHOE BOILER 


The economical’Boiller for the! small Green- 
house or Garage 


P.1372, 


Used in the R.H.8. Gardens 
Booklet C post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL &. Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark St., London, S.E. | 


*Phone: Hop 0362 


All ready to 


put into your 
-pipe—that’s handy 
Jor the garden 


Reg. No. 154,0]1 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


1/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 13 and 26 a = Pout oe 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


Ask for 


MEDIUM NAVY CUT 
RUBBED READY 


& i> d= KN» tae , “ eh A * > ee wn 
w wh weyers oa id ' 
SURES oT at = i SN tial ae “ 


ILLUSTRATED LIST Eces Free 
NG 


Cae As 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Applisnest 
of every description. 


T. BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St. sLondon, W.G.2 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS “ON APPROVAL’ | 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S., will help every Gardener, whether working 


for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making—Potting—Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
-——Grapes —Sweet Peas—Forcing Bulbs— “ Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 
Marketing—Index. 


EACH VOLUME DEMY 68vo. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 _ 


an as 


PRICE 222/G@ net each 


They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 each 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flowering Car- _ 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and Growing~ | 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting and Packing 
the Flowers—Older Plants and Indoor Planting—Border = 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Seed—Layer- 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other Border ~ 
Carnations— Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks— Index. 3% 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BrizF.—Annuals—Biennials—Herbace- 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks—Chrysan- 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers—Bulbs— Asparagus Fronds “| 
and Smilax, etc. | 


DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES and SHRUBS © f 

CONTENTS IN BRIEF. at ee Plants — Flowering — 
Shrubs — Conifers — Window Box Evergreens — Hardy — 
Climbers, ete. 


nes 
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Larry 


YOUR HEDGE: Ml pele 2S MEET-ALL Yate 52/6 


A Complete Heating Apparatus for 
Greenhouses up to 20 x 10 ft. - 
. Burns —Cinders, Coke; Anthracite , etc. 
\ Moist, Heat .. No’ Injurious Fumes. 
Boi lers-& Heating Sets for all requirements « 


12. HOURS’ -STOVE SYNDICATE LTD. 


CENTRAL. snip’ DOMESTIC ~ BOILER. WO! 


258c,Vauxhall Bridge - Road ,.S.W. 1. 


ae aauutdietines terran T 
THE NEITTLE WONDER” 


ED CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


£A 


JOH. HANSEN : 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych. LONDON, W.¢. 2 é 


; Wary Mees 
; : | Greve Seem ve see 
* _“*SUIT-ALL” ROSERY, DESICN No. 10° 
| Variety is charming.” It is impossible—in this limited 
Space—to give you an idea of the many charming designs of 


Rustic Furniture which I manufacture, but a copy of my 
llustrated Art List will be sent you on request, post free, 


WALTER TODD, Rustic Specialist 
Desk G.I., Kidderminster, Wores. 


g eet > 
| A Noor SS 4 IY: ey EB RGR 
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improved Nicotine Cone 


UMIGATOR 


tain destruction to all pests im glasshouses 
1... Forl,000cubicfeet .. aoe 


y es oan 5 
Se 2500 19 


Sold by all 


” ” ee 
Seedsmen. 


‘ FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP, 
| Now is the season to apply ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


DWN or GREY, LASTS NINE te TWELVE HS. C A R B O K R I M P 
| for Leaflet..-..- Cash’ with:-0i yard. 


RRY & GO., LTO,, SHAD.TH N 
(6, 141bs. 7/6, t owt. 13/-, }owt. 21/6, 1owt. 37/6, 3cwt, at35/- THE PREMIER 
EGG-KILLING WINTER WASH 
Trae LEGitAH 
PLANT 1.ABEX. The commercial grower finds that it pays him “PURITY” 
Always legible | to spray his trees with a dormant season wash. 


Name changeable 
Weatherproof 


From Seedsmen, &c., 
Suspending. Post. 


It will also pay you. Official trials with winter LAWN FERTI LISER 


washes showed the wonderful results obtained promotes the growth of fine grass and 
with Carbokrimp. Should you desire to know discourages moss and clover. 


2/9 doz. 4d. more about them, reports, together with direc- 

$9 don v7. tions for use, will be sent to you on applying to Per 20/=cwt. 
LEGILAR PLANT Ane, ; The Technical Adviser ‘‘PURITY” 
>, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 
i eae GEO. MONRO, LTD. } SWEET PEA FERTILISER 
| . HERTFORD ROAD, WALTHAM CROSS produces splendid flowers. 
Vhere to obtain This wash will destroy eggs of Aphis, Psylla, rer 25/- cwt. ji 
he Winter Moth, etc. Carriage paid in U.K. for cash with order. 
If you do not see what you a Ae ee ORE 


5 ‘ ahaa Stocked by all the leading sundriesmen, 
want advertised in this issue, 


e : ~ Prices: Our 1928 
| please wnite the Editor, Quarts - 3/6 1 gallon rcs 7/6 Mlustrated Catalogue 
: se Gardening Illustrated re # gallons .. 5/- 5 gallons .. 27/6 will be sent, post free, on receipt of p.c. 


10 gallons ee fe ma £2 


 _Bouverie House, Fleet Street, It is full of good things for the garden. 


All orders to the net value of £3 or over in the 


London, E.C.4, 4 British Isles carr. paid, and for Ireland f.o.b. Heckmondwike Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Ve want to assist you! ; 


Liverpool, HECKMONDWIKE 


Seedlings Thrive and Don’t Die 


off after being transplanted, owing to root disturbance or breakage, if brought up in Patent 


T.P. SEED RAISERS 


Bales.) | MILLIONS SOLD “because no disturbance can take place. NO SLUGS 


con 
VI TER WASH FOR ANNUALS as Godetias, Clarkias, Lark- 


spur, etc, USE BABY 1.P. SEED RAISERS 
a 
No. 1 (Caustic & Sulphur) | 


(measuring lin. across by 2in. deep). Sow 2 or 3 
Press Winter Wash-No. 1 thor | 


' Pais 


comes, when Raiser (by that time rotted) will peel 
off, allowing seedling to be put in soil without 
knowing it had been touched. 


FOR SWEET PEAS USE T.P. PEA RAISERS 


(size 12 in. across by 44in. deep). Sow 1 seed per 
Raiser. You will be delighted with good root 
action and quick development after planting out. 
You get stronger plants, guaranteed to 
grow well with less labour, 
T.P. Raisers take up much less room, and retain moisture, 
thus requiring less watering, are easy to handle in bulk and do 
not break, and ensure good plants, thus saving seed wastage. 


PRICES in U.K., cash with order, carriage paid— 

*““Baby’’ T.P, Seed Raisers, one strong seedling tray with 54 
“Baby” Raisers complete. 1 for 2/6; 2 for 4/9; 3 for 6/9; 6 
for 13/-: 12 for 24/6. Refills (“ Baby” size). 108 for 2/7; 216 
for 4/10; 324 for 7/3; 540 for 11/3, 

T.P. Pea Raisers, one wooden box having hinged side with 48 
Raisers complete. _1 for 4/3; 2 for 8/-: 3 for 11/6; 6 for 22/6, 
Refills (Pea size); 100 for 3/-; 200 for 5/9; 300 for 8/3; 500 for 13/3. 

Order NOW from your Seedsman. If he does 
not stock send direct to Sole Makers, 


T.P. SEED BOX Co., 209J, Monument Rd., BIRMINGHAM 


seeds per Raiser, pull out to strongest. It will 
develop strong root growth till planting-out time 
oughly cleanses fruit trees by clear- 


_ img away every mossy growth, insect 
id fungoid pest. In addition it destroys 
© eggs that would otherwise hatch out 
xt Spring. It is absolutely harmless to 
Camees, 
| Use it while the trees are dormant. 
One quart will make 24 gallons. 


quart, 3/-; 4 gallon, 5/-; 1 gallon, 8/- 


dtainable Srom all good Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 
ees or from the Manufacturers, carriage paid to 
w tion in England or Wales, for cash with order. 


Side of Baby Raiser removed 
showing root action of Larkspur 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL 
i, eae & MANURE CO., LTD. 
Dept. C), Briton Ferry, South Wales (Est. 1886). 


» 
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4%. GREATLY REDUCED PRICES © 


sa ~ Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch 
: BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


SPAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. AMATEUR 8PAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. ~ 
This is a cheap form of] These Greenhouses aremadespecially 
Growing House. It is} for Amateurs, at nominal figure, Wg 


well made in sections,| thereby coming within the reach of <“¥ey 4 
good tongued and’grooved |- those who require a strong but not Gilli (ili, 


c 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make ‘Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottants of posts tarred, Height 8 feet. 


7 


Usual Sale i 
Price Pr boards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure. Can be erected is 
— 10/6 9/6 staging on each side of| by any handy man in a few hours. 
ae + .. 18/6 12/- : doorway, good lock and} The framework is substantially 
a ve ase 20/8 16/- key for door, all necessary | constructed of Red Deal, the aware. part. being filled in 
oe ven vee > 22/6 20/- jron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing.| good, sound tongued and grooved match-boarding, pa 
3 .. 26/6 24/- The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for; one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with all neceg 


Peer eceipes : ironwork and stages for each side or hors, Complete 


- GARDEN BARROWS. Usual ee Sale gee 21-oz. glass for glazing. © 
Sirong Oak or’ Ash Frame, 13-3 HH 176 i Usual ~ Salo 
planed elm body. Size, 2 ft. 9in. bes ose 18 &7 0 0 Size Price P 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. § ta: Soop. mee was 8710 0 0] 15’x 9 £17 20 814 69 
Reliable 18-in, wood wheel, } in. emai ¢ £9 10 0] 20°x10’ £24 140 £19 1 
iron tyre. ve we £10 1. 8 . 0 | 25’x10’ £30 12 6 $25 
; «. £16 14 0 1x7 £9180 8815 0] 30*x12' 
260 only, to clear... ei herve pres ih ae ; 12 x8’. £12 17081017 6 
wihg 2 Cormega’ te £44.10 0 839 100 GARDEN FRAMES 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES, BANK POULTRY HOUSE. Deere ede tate eae 
Very useful for plants, ehrubs, etc. own elo made, 500 in stock ready ‘or e- pee pieces and runners for AA ZZ 
Treated inside and out with stap-rot, nut-brown colour. diate dispatch, Made in ead ights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. : Be 


Usual Bie Bale Price. end fitted with iron handle. , 

hg pee contin, Tea ned, Glazed with 21-0z. Glass and all woodwork paint repre WO'C 
tongued and grooved mda;|' 3, Usual Price, Sala Price 
Up and down sliding shutter eb ro eee Se £1 2 
ng shown, hen exit at side. ox $6 uid ee a 17 £1 ie 

Usnal Price SalcPrice| 9g’ x Lig ioe “gg § 8310 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIO ARCHES eR ere eae xed " «eee as 
Height 8 feet. we ee ELIA OBL IO Ol ae x eee ew 85 143 
‘ i BB 16 0 8210 Oley x65 ht OG 415 

8’ x6 0 24’ x 6, 6 £0 2 6 £8 


5 


16 0 £3. 8 
ri eeae wally 7/6, ‘y-, 14)- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-, bet not not pay eigh high prices for “your frames made from 
12/- and 15/-. © can supply at the follows low prices, 


RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer ct 800 Panels of Rustic owt 2 of 14 in. tongued and grooved best quality t 


6/9 a 
jee: of b 


R "Loe we with posts. Must be cleared= root wanted. complete + eres 
Ungiazed. pet AD) @ OO p 3¢5 > < yan = Pix: iat al 10 ° 
EES ba setatetes Oxd, 2 Ligh a. 4 as 
Riered & palnted se Rs ssseate tae one ee 5 19 19 
c ee 8 11 
an . £10 2 


pare these prices with other meters, 


"REDUCED PRICES No. 7. PORTABLE MCTOR HOUSE. 


Gates to toh, ted t 
"Abels hi He 2 ed wide, come pee % ; 
=| L e. 5) 
HO crust ‘ttt rege RE ae 9/68 
IOC us SBE 2 te Biba ot 8 a) AO 
180 ei Hy a és. ay Aas 16 
oor eos oo vee 2 a 
peeled. 160 Bio 1S 6 tts <n eQhiG -.&,. 84 


with hollow bottom | wo strongly advise you to order this lino early as same cannot be repeated 
seat. All stained and when stockii cleared, . 7 


vernished inside and SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLA38; 


out. Supplied from ; 
stock in following sizes: Ena beg pres r 
200 sq. ft, 
od 26/- 23/8 § 
, 18” x8" ls 93/3 0. 
14”x 0" ee 26/6 23/9 £15 5 
12”, 14"«10" —S, wk 28/6 24/6 £18 10 
14”, 16”, 18”, 20” 92”, 24" x14 87/6 33/9 £20 10 | 
1, i, wv, » 22 and YA" x". ees £24 0 
YG st aes ; ‘ 
SEED FRAMES. 20°722"' and’ 24” x18" 1. 23/3 20/8 4i/-- 37/*| oy x17 oe ck, 886 OB $32 3 
sensi ay mee are aarp for LINSEED OiL PUTTY. . 
ion Min and bs against | icwt., jowt. and jcwt, Usual prices 19/-, ah b/s RUSTIC. POLES. 


are made o of tongued and grooved Sale 17/s, {- neing, Tree Stakes, 
b>: Bostda and very warm. The fight is) a Lite I epee sha ae ta 
hung at back, and can be opened to Si GARDEN Sane 
different, positions. Glazed 21-oz. glass. Two coats paint, WITH TOP. 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear? Usual Price, 13/6, 
Made from best 1” Elm, 


Sale Price, 10/-. 
RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). en ee ary pilose 


Well made from selected material. In natural wood. trati 
Usual Price. Saie Price. ¢ ration. 


aww ew ee 
4 long sos 0/0. 8/- . SOX SSS Usual price .. £2 9 U 
a igo 13/8 BN A\OOY 2 op plus 10/- 
18/6 17/6 OY 
Bari? off, stained, and varnished. FOS 2 SD Sale Price... 81 7 6 
Top plus 6/6 


GARDEN EDGING. 
RUSTIG TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 
Treated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 5/6 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 9 
A very attractive and useful ls * m 
House. Constructed from planed, t : i 
tongued and grooved boardsand « i rin Ail 
TE | Ii He 
i i @ 3 > 


per ’ 
ner 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. 

Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 
tale Price, 6/6 

Bark off, etained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Gale Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO, 27. 
specificat.on: « No 4% but with ?-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 

Size — Usual Price cae a 


substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable & - 
Made from pest Rustic] Seat at back, The whole stained = 
Hardwood, Bark off, and varnished inside and out. Made im sections for 


Stained and varnished, 


x4 £4 50 Stained and varnished, transit and erection: 
7x6 £5 100 8’ long. Usual Price, 17/6 ‘square, Usual Price, 14/6 
8 x6" £6 26 Sale Price 12/5 Sale Price. 12/6 
10’ x7 £9 ; 4’long. | Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6/x4' ae SE 
12’ x8’ £12 _ Sale Price 15/6 Sale Price, 16/-17/x4'6" eee 


A. TURRELL & SONS (Dept. GI.), FOREST HILL, S.E.2 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 
Phone edi 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. 


——- 


Published by Bua Brotuzrs Lrp., at their Omfiees, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. Printed by the Onancery Lanz PRINTING Works, LD,, 
Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, 5.0. 4. a 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 18 regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a News- 
paper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 


ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower seeds 


and Vegetable seeds of finest selected strains and tested 
‘owth, includimg many fine novelties for the Flower Garden and 
reenhouse; also list of Garden Requisites, Insecticides, 
‘anures and Horticultural Books. Post free on application.— 
ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 2. 
A SI Pe RR aa a 


ARR’S BEAUTIFUL LILIES, GLADIOLI, 


GANNAS DAHLIAS, MONTBRETIAS, TIGRIDIAS. 
UBEROSES, etc, for Feb. to April planting. Catalogue free. 
BARR & SONS, King 8t., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
Sp eh a 


OBBIB’S 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 


160 pages, 8 in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
yaders. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
riting._DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


- Ti einai sie ne Daa a 
ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
pplication. — (Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., the Floral 
‘arms, Wisbech. 


RUITING TREES. 


‘We can offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 
* set with bud, which can be planted now and 
¥ give some fruit this year. 


We shall be pleased to send a Special List an application. 
YEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


a Scene ra 
NHRYSAaNTHHMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


[Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
ogue, post free.—F'. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 
IS Sn San al a ES 


UY SCOTCH SEED POTATOES direct. 
All varieties offered. Lists free GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 
ipringfield, Fife. 


NILUS Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


A unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 

and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 

atest 60-page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
—GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


(OUND OAK WATER BUTTS, painted 


- green, from 10s. Painted or Stained Oak Plant Tubs from 
is. 6d. Full list from BAKER’S LTD., Spa Road Station 
Arches, London, 8.E. 16. 


DARLY FLOWERING SAXIFRAGAS.—12 
splendid Kabschia (cushion) Saxifragas in 6 varieties, now 
sll in bud, 7s. 6d. 6 ditto in3 varieties, 3s. 9d. Carriage and 
packing free for cash with order. 
Yi ARHNO# ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 


SIX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


| PRONS.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


pocket and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
“Gienskot.” Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent postfree. 
—SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 


‘Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
E Catalogue Free. A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
re Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


LS 

IRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
: J Vases, and ail Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
~MOORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


TROX and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 

- —Omamental Iren and Wire work of every descriptien, 

Oatalogue G.I. 156. Iron Fencing and tree guards, Catalogue 

G.I. 65. Wood and Iron Gates, Catalogue G.I. 163. - Kennel 

Bailing, G.I. 86. Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.I. 70, Ask for 
$e lists. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


Saturday, January 28, 1928 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 


Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEFD POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen. hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrenee Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


| erste STANDARD BRIARROSES, 3s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 5s.; Olimbers, 1s. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, 1s. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Illustrated. Catalogue on Application.—THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 

Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous, Cata- 

logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


Bi i i ee med RS Eg Ean a 
NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 
Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities, Seedand Plant List free uponrequest.—W. H. SIMPSON 
& SONS, Head Office, 209J, Monument Road, Birmingham. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz.—_DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield, 


HODODENDRONS, crimsons, pinks, whites; 

named sorts; budded; 39s., 54s., 66s., 848. doz. Other 

shrubs. Catalogues free. —F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, Londen Road, Ipswich. 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, only 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—-EDWAKDS, 
2-6, Ingham St.. South Shields. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
J. w. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 

strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 

SEED POTATORS. Catalogues free.- GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept, 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on Thames. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for cata- 
logues.—_REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !- Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains —-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert. Street, Lytham. 


y ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic werk, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


rdenin: 


ILLUSTRATED 


~ FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES : GARDEN DESIGN 
“TREES & SHRUBS - THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


? 


Hardy Winter Flowers 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S SEEDS — 

Bs A WONDERFUL RECORD— 

' '39-Gold: Medals and, many other honours 

awarded-to ‘Sutton's* Seeds during 1927. 
Write for Sutton’s New-Garden Seed Catalogue, 

‘ Gratis and Post Free. 

UTTON -&~- SONS, . The, King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. K ‘ 


Bice & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery; Bath; Y Begonias; Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Oarnations, Oyclamens, eto: ' Catalogue free: 


Rock and Water Gardens 
woop, Formal and Rese : 
eo 6. 4, Fitzroy Btreet,* Gardena, eto. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 


Ghee beceere ras geatebepee ama new 68-page 
illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best. novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 


* Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 


Birmingham. 


LAXTON’S SEEDS. 
(ye New Catalogue can be had post free, 
containing our New. Peas, Progress and Admiral Beatty, 
and many Novelties in Vegetable and Flower Seeds._LAXTON 
BROS, Seed Merchants, Redford. 


ELIABLE FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


SEEDS, etc., offered. Best and prompt attention to orders 
Free catalogue.—A. DOWLING, 28, Victoria Rd., Gt, Yarmouth. 


Te BELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc.; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Deyon. 


] 8, BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail W EBSTER’S as above. 


Ho” ANNOYING when Roses bloom to 


find label gone or faded. Keep handy 50 No. 14 special 
Rose labels and our strong tie wires, 5s. free from above. 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury 8t. Edmunds. 


REES & SHRUBS.—Excellent stuff, lowest 
prices.—_W. B. WRAGG, Spring Cottage, Hackney Matlock. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Aighly eommended by R.H.8. 28. each (postage 6d.); 246. 

dog., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Westen-s.-M. 


Gusss; HORTICULTURAL, ail sizes stocked ; 

Reugh Plate Glass for poultry houses; Heady Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—_BRITISH GLASS CO., “G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


BAe 
JosrPH BRCOKE & Sons. 


STONE 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorke. 
PAVING Londen Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—'' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, ids, 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘Plastine,” the imperishable Futty, 328 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 48., post free; 14 Ib. tina, 58, 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W-. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, Lonaon, 8. W. 1}- 
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FERTILIZERS, MANURES,  &c- 


ASKELL’S HOP MANURE.—Best substi- 


tute for stable manure, 56 lbs., 4s.; lowt., 6s.; Times 
Guano, 56 lbs., 5s.) lowt., 8s. 6d.; Garden Lime, 6s. owt. ; Gas 
Lime, 5s.; Basic Slag, 68. 6d. Bags free. Oarriage paid. All 
fertilizers, etc., supplied. Booklets free from—MASKELL’'S 
LTD., Dirleton Road, West Ham, E.15. 


POULTRY MANURE (guano), stored under 


_ cover; no straw, sawdust, or ashes. 58. per cwt. sack, 
carriage paid.—_FARM SECRETARY, The White House of 
Speen, Princes Risborough. 


DRX CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


ewt., f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SON, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


iN ae GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. naid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
@ reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Oropa. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
in early Spring. 

. Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OCYTHES, 5s. 9d. complete!! Brand new 


Stock-soiled Army Surplus, including Strong ash shaft, 
fittings, and 2 ft. Gin. pressed steel blade, all complete, 5s. 9d. 
Carriage paid. Satisfaction or money back. Pargain catelogue 
free.—GREENS, 537, Albert Street, Lytham. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 


8. KILLIOCK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, 8.W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them ; post 
ny TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
ardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 


Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 
Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial._THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE OO., 6, Queen St., Wolverhampton. 


OAL, COKE, ANTHRAOITE.—For central 


heating and greenhouses. Large Anthracite, 22s. ; 
Oobbles, 26;.; Buckle Furnace Coke, 15s. ; Sem Anthracite Large 
Coal, smokeless, double screened, 20s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
screened liin. by 24in, 233. All per ton pit. Delivered prices 
to any station on apPlication—BUCKLE COLLIERY Co., 
13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


pase MOULD. F.O.R. Pulborough, 12s, per 


ton. Estate Office, West Chiltington Common, Pul- 
borough. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


-TAPANESE OHRYSANTHEMUOM SEED.— 

J. BRYANT, raiser of DRABBLE, QUEEN MARY, 
and leading varieties, offers for first time Hybridised Seed 
of best Exhibition varieties in 5s. packets, for cash.— 
Knutsford, Sandown, I. W. 


YCLAMEN.—OYCLAMEN SEEDLINGS, 


‘special strain, 3 to 5 leaves, “Salmon-scarlet, white, salmon- 
pink, scarlet, Mrs. Buckston, St. George, crimson and white, 
crimson, 2s. 9d, per doz.,° 88; 6d. 50, 16s. 100, post free.— 
J. DUDDRID GE, Ockham, Woking, Surrey. 


Wet EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 

Stuff —shrubs, trees, all varieties. . Catalogue free. 
Privet, 68.;°Quickthorn, 48.; Box Hdging, 38s. 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver, 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurels, Privet (bushy), 1s. 6d. doz. Privet, 
Quickthorn (gappers), 3 ft., 38.3; 4ft., 58.;5ft.,83.doz. 12 Ever- 
greens or Flowering Shrubs, six sorts, 5s. 12 Trees, ornamental 
assort., 5ft., 68.5; 7 ft., 123. 12 Climbers, Firethorn, Clematis, 
Pyrus, Honeysuckle, Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 3s.; 
4d.each 12 Ivies, fastest growers, 2s., strong, 4s. 6 Rambler 
Roses, 28.; 4ft. selected, 3s. 12 Bush Roses(mixed),58. 6Sweet 
Briar, 2s. Gooseberries, Ourrants (Black, Red), 33. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s. 60 Strawberries, 2s: 6 Loganberry,33. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Mulberries, Is. 9d. each. Laurels, Euonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirceas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 3s. doz.; 4d. each. 
Holly, Yew, Arbor Vitze, Cypress, Golden Privet (bushy), Bush 
Honeysuckle, 5s. doz.; 6d. each. 50 Rockery Plants or 50 Her- 
baceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early Cabbages, Lettuce (Cos 
Cab.), Onions, 1s. 100. Carriage, 1s. 6d.—E. GAYE, Oulton 
Broad, Lowestoft. 


from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. “ Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years.—F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


Py UNG BRIARS, 25s. per 1,000; 3s. per 
100.—J. CHEIZA, Chase Road, Southgate. N. 14. 


y 5 0 () () () HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 
=) 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


ROW Benson's reliable seeds in 1928. Send 
for list (free). BENSON, Seedsman, Charfield, Glos. 


RECEP DENDEON Bargain List containing 
several special offers free.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.8. 


peut TREES at Half-price. List containing 
startling reduction offerfree.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S., 
Broadmead, Sway, Lymington. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


Hor the very best’ English grown Plants— 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, etc.—go to 
BAGGESEN’S HARDY PLANT NURSERY, Pembury, nr. 
Tunbridge Wells. Catalogues free. 


PLANTS, &c. 


Roses (STANDARDS), from ls. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 68. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. rooted. Shrubs, ls. 6d. doz.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.B.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of information and post free on request.—MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


LADIOLI, ROSES, and HERBACEOUS 


PLANTS, our speciality. Oatalogue and cultural direc- 
tions will be sent post free on application.—THE FIRST 
DUTCH BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION. Office: 
Haarlem (Nord), Holland. 


EAKALE AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicious 
vegetable, 4s. per dozea; 28s. per 100. Asparagus Roots, 
Connovers Oolossal, our well-known quality, extra strong 
roots, 4s. per dozen; 25s. per 100.—H. PRINS, #.R.H.S., Nur- 
serymen, Wisbech,Cambs. ‘Phone: 316 Wisbech. 


HYTE’S SEED OATALOGUE of the best 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 

growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—WHYTH, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


PpHver OVALIFOLIUM, Evergreen, very 
bushy trees, excellent for hedges, 1} ft. to 2 ft., 8s. per 100; 
2 ft. to 3 fo., 128. per 100; 3ft. to4fc., 158. per 100.—H. PRINS, 
F.R.H.S., Nurserymen, Wisbech. ’Phone: 316 Wishech. 


WEET PEAS for Exhibition purposes. 


LY All the latest can be obtained by sending to— 
F. 0. WOODOOCK, Sweet Pea Grower, Walmer, Kent. 
Catalogue free. 


ROPHZOLUM SPECIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now ; 12 roots 3s., ° 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. Cultural directions. 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


|B breireeie » AND ROCK PLANTS, 


3 each. Catalogue Free.—-CHOLMELEY, St. Vincents, 
West Malling, Kent. 


ERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS, 4s. doz. 


Wallflowers, Crimsonand Eastern Queen, 5s. 100. Mauve 
and white Primroses, 3s.6d.doz. Immediate sale—-GAUSSEN, 
Ballyronan, Magherafelt, Co. Londonderry, N. Ireland. 


(Poe A NS AnD GOOSEBERRIES, splendid 


fruiting bushes, 48. doz. ; 12 of each, 7s. Oarr. paid, c.w.o, 
—J. W. BROWNING, Caversham Park Nurseries, Keading. 


NIQUE and Choice8pecimen Shrubs for Sale :- 


Hakea salignus, Pzconia arborea, 6 ft., pink and white 
Acer Jap, aureum, atropurp. and dissectum, Magnolias in 
variety, Ilex fragilis, Desfontainea spinosa, Cedus atlantica 
glauca, Pimelea decussata, Acacias hardy, in Variety, Correa 
alba, Feojoa salignus, Rhododendron Falconeri, 8 ft., Keysii, 
Argenteum, Crinodendron Hookeri and depeadens, Azalea 
Fosteri, Drimys Winteri, Cordyline indivisa and vera, Myrtus 
luma, Thuja lutea, Eleagaus tricolor, Pittosporum Silver Queen, 
Olearia Fosteri, Dracrydium Franklinii, Azara integ. var, 
Oarpentaria Oailfornica, Cantua dependens, Rosa Hugonis, 
Escallonia organense var. Pennicki, Olearia semidentata and 
Illicifolia, Buddleia auriculata, Coprosma lucida, Olea lucida, 
Abelia Schumanni Brachyglottis repanda, Styrax, Japonica 
arbutus rotundifolia, Fremontia Californica, Acradinia Frank- 
lini, Carmichaelia australis.—PENNIOK CO., The Nurseries, 
Delgany, near Dublin. 


e s 
For indoor frui 
EFORE indoor — fruit_ 
started, the wood should } 
thoroughly cleansed. Eliminatic 
of scale is particularly importan 
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Hence the value of XL ALL. ( 
all nurserymen, seedsmen, florist; 
and chemists. ; 


XL ALL NICOTINE LIQUI 
INSECTICIDE ¢ 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD, — 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E, 


R.400, 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 
A. B. JOHNSTON, 


NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 

50 000 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 
r) ins. high, well rooted stuf will n 

good hedge quickly. This is the best sort to grow. 50, 

5s, 6d. 5 200, 10s.; 500, 22s.6d. All carriage paid.— SLO! 

LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 2 ¢ ; 


ETTYFOLD NURSERIES.—Choice A 


and Hardy Plants, Roses and Flowering Shrubs, 
planned and planted. Lists and suggestions free, 
GNOSSPELIUS, and E. M. CHEW, Hawkshead, Amb! 


WANTED 


A LARGE well grown fruiting Mulberry tre 
(morus nigra). Send full particulars. Box 660, GARDDNIN 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 1.0, 4. 


See 1 to 5 (all or any) of Sir Herber 
Maxwell's ‘‘Memories of the Months.”—Box 658, GA 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


DENING ILLUSTRATED, 
London, E.C. 4. 


= 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


& 


ieee GARDENER, College Trained, require: 


post. outside or under glass; would drive car.—Apply 
MISS RUBY M. BEALE, Roman Tower, Broadstoue, Dorset. 


y=? WORKING GARDENER desire: 


change where three or four kept; experienced al 
branches; age 33; married, no family; excellent referen — 
Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, E. a 


ORDER ‘‘CLAY’S” WITH 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs., 3/6; 
14 lbs,, 6/~ ; 28lbs., 10/-; 56 lbs,, 18/~ ; 112 Ibs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


oreo 


enriches needy plants and 
stimulates tired foliage  TonpoRame 


YOUR SEEDS ws at 
the Works, carriage paid in PyNTS 
the United Kingdom for Cash TRADE MARK 


with Order (except TINS). 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


nary 28, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED iii 
ere : 


“ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 


4 WAKELEY’S 


HMopPpr MAN UO R E& 


Awarded Diploma and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 


} In the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any t h d for all hat Stable M t. Goes further (4 bushels equalling 15 cwts ), gives better 

j results, is clean\to handle, sweet smelling, and eis Beare ea °WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS, 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

CASH PRICES (including bags): Small: (about | bushel), 3/-, . Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-, 5 Large, 33/9. 10Large, 65/-. 20 Large, 120/-. 


Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond. Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 


WAKELEY’S LAWN SAND OVER £200 _ IN PRIZES TONK’S ROSE MANURE 
arta Bree ond peers oeavth are) foftared ein’ oro GREATS BALLOT: tote rcelebeatesuthe (Containing Nitrate of Potash) 


25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORIGINAL HOP MANURE 
faba tlby > 28 1b,~ 56 Ib. 1 cw. manufectered solely by um 


2/3 3/9 7/- 13/- 22/6 Full particulars and rules on application, A small bag entitles you 


Carriage terms as above. to one entry, a large bag two entries. 


7lb.  141b, 28 1b. 56lb. = t cwr. 
2/9 416) 8/2 15/- 27/6 


Carriage terms as above, 


WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 


PVARELEY BROS. & CO. LID. 7 4 1y, BANKSIDE,” <6 = LONDON, S.E. |! 


_DOBBIE’S 
atalogue and Guide to 
Gardening 


160 Pages—8 in colour—?24 Illustrations 


GIANT SWEET PEAS GLASS. HOUSES 


FOR NOTHING FOR ALL PURPOSES 
500 Giirace pad foris GIVER FREE with every | SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


order 100 PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White, and Blue; 


also pkt. ENOKMOUs SPENCER WAVED SWEET Hor ticultur al Builders and 
PEAS, and 1000 Seeds of the lovely Gauze Flower. 
Alo EXTRA FREE GIFT THIS WEEK, a .. Joinery Manufacturers . 
Send to-day pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZURE BLUE SWEET - 
TEKS PEA, ‘‘THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” Sownow in pots BU RT ON-ON -T R E NT 
mentioning for early bloom. Send 1s, ONLY for this great FREE 


OFFER to 
The Prize Seedsman, 
E. T. CIBBS, F.R.H.8., E, FINCHLEY, N.2 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


NOTE.— Gibbs’ Large Illustrated Seed 
Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, . 
and will be sent Post Free on request. 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


“ Gardening ” 

# and you shall have 

a copy free - per 
return post. 
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.0BBIE é& CO.,Ltd. 


Seed Crowere to H.M. the King 


| DIT eoRGE 


Notes from Maidstone. 


f 
| 


BUNYARD’S : : 
FRAGRANT ROSES 1 


6D Ww? are now able to re! 


pn, give immediate de- yw 
© a 


w, livery for ose orders, e 
LOA ‘and shall be pleased to ie 
a x 


VA send our Catalogue to any aA 
o 


intending planters. Liz 


PACKMAN. |B 


ALPINES A Collection for Colour 


Bach Each George Bunyard & Co., Ltd. 
ae patie flore pleno, yellow ... iB rhe ag er pablians rose = he 9 y s % 
ndrosace lanuginosa, bright rose ra - entiana acaulis, deep blue .., ry ear fas 5 
ne ope sub rete blue, large... Danis So eean he ei, blue. ... oat ue The Royal Nurseries, 
ubrietia Crimson King ... rimula, pulverulenta, crimson .., sae d. ‘ : 
» Hon, Lady pene Ward, rich purple Ae is julize, purple... oy uae f/2 Established 1796. Maidstone. 
Patpenals pusilla, pale blue ... Saxifraga aizoon lutea, yellow ... ae HE: 
< yclamen neapolitanum, rose ... 7: a sanguinea superba, crimson ... 9d. 


Dianthus ceesius Bakers’ var., bright rose 9d. 


ae 200 acres of stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 
Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


6. JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - SURREY 


med Sf 


dv 


NE SE ER EEE SSP, er SE A a ST 
A KILLS INSECTS 
IN THE SsoOIL. 
Of all Seedsmen. 


STRAWSON OHEMIOCAL CO., LTD:. 79, Queen. Victoria ‘8¢., 
London, E.C. 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


HYBRID MUSKS, A new race of Perpetual 
Flowering CLUSTER ROSES. Good in Autumn. 


Descriptive Catalogue Guide to Selection-and Pruning 
on Application. 


PEMBERTO : HAVERING - ATTE - BOWER, 


near ROMFORD 


For Best Results 
PLANT 


CLASS ‘HN 
SEED 
POTATOES 


SCOTC 


a The same quality as we have supplied to 
| THE 


HIGHLAND 


ROYAL CARDENS, WINDSOR 
CASTLE, FOR THREE SUCCESSIVE 
: YEARS 


WRITE NOW FOR CATALOGUE TO 
CARDEN SUPPLIES, Cranmer Street, 
Liverpool 


“PURITY” 


LAWN FERTILISER 


promotes the growth of fine grass and 
discourages moss and clover. 


Per 20/=cwt. 


‘‘PURITY” 


SWEET PEA FERTILISER 


produces splendid flowers. 
Per .25/= cwt. 


Carriage paid in U.K. for cash-with order. 


Our 1928 
Mfustrated Catalogue 
will be sent, post free, on receipt of p.c. 
It is full of good things for the garden. 


, Heckmondwike Chemical Co., Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


EDGELL’S PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


EP oRANTEED to be strongly constructed of best :red 
“2” deal, with roof of matchboard and ebonite roofing. 


te 


——— 


Best quality and workmanship combined with most 
| MODERATE PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to 
_} Nearest Station. 

GREENHOUSES 2 speciality. Catalogue on request. 

GARDEN FRAMES from 36s. . 


oat Houses. Summer Houses 
Invalids Shelters 


Tool Houses 

Workshops 

Bungalows &c., &C 

‘Send for our 96-page catalogue of Greenhouses and Portable 
Building» of every description, post free. 


W. & -A. EDGELL, LTD. 


17, RADSTOCK, Nr. BATH. 
Established in Radstock 36 years 


| 
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ORCHIDS 


Clean, well-grown and cheap: also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 


Burpee'’s New Sweet Pea 


PL IF PY’ 
RUFFLES 


A great big flower, vigorous and free-blooming—the 
first of the Ruffled Sweet Peas. A new type, duplexed 
and frilled, with long-stemmed, well-proportioned 
sprays of four almost globular flowers. Twelve 
sprays make a more massive bunch than eighteen 
sprays of an ordinary Spencer Sweet Pea. A lovely 
rich rose-pink of exquisite texture and fragrance. 


1/— per packet 


Buy it from your Seedsman 


CORDON 


Fruit Trees 
FOR QUICK PROFITS 


’ For quick returns from small spaces there 
is no form of tree more economical and 
profitable than the Cordon. Many far- 
seeing Market Growers are planting by 
the acre. They are easy to cultivate, and 
produce fruit of the highest quality. 


A good stock of well-spurred Apples and 
Pears in the best varieties. 


PLANT NOW 
Each, Per doz. 
3 and 4 year 4/-. 42/- 
Extra size ... 5/- 54/- 


One dozen in variety Carriage Paid. 
List of sorts on Application. 


For orchard work we can supply extra 
strong Pyramids and Standards of the 
finest quality, also Espaliers of all kinds, 


Descriptive Catalogue (1/-G.I.) Free 


The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


TTT 
Booklet ‘‘C”’ 
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TE 
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Illustrated Flower and Y. 
feed Catalogue, giving full ey} 
directions, at competitive p_ 
post free if this paper is ment 
D. i 3, BROWN & Co., Seeds 

Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs 


a 

JERSEY APPLE, Pear, Cherr 
Plum, and other Fruit Tre 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICHS, 
Write for Spring. CATALOGUE. << 


JERSEY NURSERIES, JERSE 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING 
i 4 
CARNATION 
1928 

Catalogue Free ; 
Inspection Invited. 


ae os | 

-C. ENGELMANN, Lt 
Carnation Growers, _ 
SAFFRON 'WALDE! 


PRINS’ BULB 
AWARDED 1927 CUP 


=) 

MONTBRETIAS. These flowers belong to t 

most decorative hardy bulbous ‘plants, of elega 
‘growth. Very graceful spikes of gorgeo 

coloured flowers, and their fine foliage and abi 

dance of blooms makes them the most favour 

flower. May be planted in groups. { 


500-MAGNIFICENT BULBS FOR ONL 
Selected in 10 beautiful named vy. it 


GLADIOLI, most magnificent bargain mi 
ture, all colours, 100 bulbs for only 5=. = 


LILIUM AURATUM, Japanese Gold) 
Rayed Lily, '1/- each, 10/- per dozen, _ 


FREE PRINS’ BOOK, “GLADIOLILA 1 

richly illustrated, and the most compl 

book in the U,K., post free on request. 

All orders under 20/- must include 1- for part postag 

of, PRINS, FB... Ss. (Depi.G.l 

Wwis BEECH, CAMBS 
LL LLL 

Y Z G Gs % Yr, ies 

MMM 


on- 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS | 


eal 


‘‘ Allow me to take. this opportunity 
of complimenting you on your 
descriptive booklet, it is beauti- — 
fully produced and illustrated."— — 
Writes Mr. R. T.—26, High Street, Elgin.-- 

10/3/26. 
EVERY OWNER OF A GREEN- — 
HOUSE SHOULD HAVE BOOK- — 
LET “C” AND LEARN HOW Tas 
WARM A GREENHOUSE AT 
LITTLE COST AND TROUBLE ~ 


Write the Makers of the a 
HORSE SHOE 


| 


td 


BOILER 


and it will be sent post free. x 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO,, Ltd. 3 
65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E. L F 

’Phone; Hop 0362 (Three Lines) : 


WITTY EEE 


x0 


: “ iLER 


EALLY GOOD SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, SEND TO 


OBERT SYDENHAM 


LIMITED 
9, Tenby Street, BIRMINGHAM 


| one will serve you better 


\ FEW PRICES FOR 1928 


BEET oz. pkt. 
stenham Green Leaf, best for flavour .. 8d 4d 
ss Black Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roots 8d 4d 
sy Model Globe, best round variety -.. .. $d ad 


BORECOLE 


Jager’s, one of the hardiest Bee 7A -- 6d 2d 
.rf Green Curled Scotch Re wee -. 6d 2d 
‘tragus, delicious flavour... oer ae . 6d 2d 


a BROCCOLI 
soh’s Self-Proteocting Autumn... eee A 6d 
ws Winter White... ...  ..  .«. + U4 3d 
ln White, very hardy ...  .«. «. « 14 4d 
4) Queen, the best late . 46 4d 


yale Sprouting, most useful hardy sort . 6d ad 


ite Sprouting, delicious flavour... _ «.- ~» 8d 3d 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

} Wroxton, the very best ... tox 3 .. 8d 3d 

slingten, dwarf, robust, very productive ... 1- 4d 
CABBAGE : 

im’s Dwarf Spring a .. 6d 2d 


it and Best, best for autumn sowing is «6d 2d 
mo, very early, dwarf, andcompact .. .. - 3d 
imhead (Savoy), best for general crop... .,. 6d 2d 


= CARROT 
ily Nantes, for early crop... aae ‘fa .. 8d 2d 
ses Scarlet, best selected Se dese ete Oa. Se 
«rlet Intermediate, best for exhibition .. 8d 3d 
CAULIFLOWER 


in's Early Snowball, selected strain 
: (280 seeds) — 6a 
ithe Year Round, very distinct, large heads 


(250 seeds) — 6d 
‘ly London, best for generaluse... ...  ... 2/6 6d 
teh’s Autumn Giant, best for autumn . 1/8 4d 
; CELERY 

Leading Varieties... _... 4: ee ee 3d 
| a LEEK 


) Lyon, best and largest ... avd aa .. 76 4d 
iaselburgh, for general use we ee Shor |e J 3d 


te LETTUCE 


the Year Round, excellent and reliable .. 8d 2d 
derful, keeps tender a long time aa -. 10d 2d 
Thumb... a or oP eae cr 
int Paris White (Cos), best summer ... .. 
Woon (Cos), largestofall ... .. ..  .. Wd 2d 
es ONION 
velstor, true (packets of 1,000seeds) ... ... 2/- 6d 
ga Craig packets of 1,000 seeds)... ... sts 
it ef All, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 
luality and one ofthe best keepers ... ... 2/- 6d 
‘ite Spanish or Reading ... sie ae aie 2 4d 
ifordshire Champion ase wwe ae Sear I 4d 
ines’ Keeping, best for long keeping ... a We 4d 
int Zittau, one of the best keepers aoe ca 8 4d 
int White Tripoli; best flat white Onion w. Ws 3d 


; PARSNIP 
‘low Crown, specially selected ... ... eo. 4d 2d 


SPINACH 
immer or Winter... = ote . 3d _ 


SHALLOTS 
ut Selected Roots... ... . perlb,6d — = 


TURNIP 
del White Stone... --- au. uses ss A ss 


tra Early Milan Purple-top .- --- .. 6d 3d - 


iden Ball ae iets iss sess .. 4d - 2d 
PEAS AND BEANS 
trom 1/1 per pint from 9d per pint 


__SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 
| ‘ See Catalogue 


ALL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY CHEAP AND GOOD. 


| THEIR UNIQUE LISTS 


. _ Post Free on Application 


OBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED | “Vv 


GARDEN & LAWN 


WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 


| “25> CATALOGUE 


post free 


Head Offices: RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


Massing 


13 Awards of Merit and 10 
Highiy Commended, 1920 
5 Awards of Merit, 1922, in 
pots at R.H.S. Wisiey Trials. 


Sénd for free illustrated Seed List ‘“J,” offering seeds of 42 varieties of Snapdragons at 6d. 
and 1/- per packet, with full range of Vegetable and Flower seeds of established merit. 


TALL.—Esme, light pink ; Monarch, deep crimson; Rose King, deep rose ; The King, orange 

scarlet, white tube ; Yellow King, yellow. 

MEDIUM:;—Afierglow, orange scarlet ; Appleby Matthews, orange terra-cotta, white tube ; 

Aurore, fiery terra-cotta; Beacon, salmony rose; Charm, light rose pink; Crimson King. 

crimson; Eclipse, crimson; Fascination, light pink ; Fire King, orange-scarlet, whit? tube; Gloria, deep 
rose pink; Golden Gem, deep yellow; Lavy Primrose, primrose; Rossum Suparbum, light salmon 
pink; The Fawn, peach pink, white tube; Victory, salmon terra-cotta; White Queen, white. 


STRONG PLANTS FROM BOXES. 
EARLY SOWN.—Will be despatched about Mid- LATER SOWN.—Will be despatched early in May 
April, well-hardened from cold frames, FKarlier delivery hardened off ready for planting. 1/3 per doz. (if less 
made if desired, 2/3 per doz. (if less than 12 of one than 12 of one variety at 2/--per doz., not less than 6 
variety at 3/- per doz., not less than 6 of any one variety of any one variety named), 25 or more of any one 
named), 25 or more of any one variety at 1 5/= per 100. variety at 9/6 per 100. 


; Packing Charges | To order without cash, cost will be added. : 


iW. _H. SIMPSON & SONS, 209J, MUNUMENT ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
RT SE TE ER TTY SE ET TE + 


‘ 


BUY GUARANTEED GENUINE 
BRITISH GROWN ROSES, 


eat OO 


FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 


Every tree is guaranteed to be of large size, specially 
selected and of first class quality. 

SS Deal witha firm which gives satisfaction—Thousands of unsolicited 

testimonials to this effect—copies of which will be sent if desired, - 

‘ad The choice of 12 Gifts for all orders of 10/-; £1 or over double quantity, from the | 


following :—1 Std. Kose (your salection), 6 Delphiuiums, 6 Rhododencrons, 6 Japanese. 
iant Perfection Pansies or Violas, 6 Doubie Carna- . 


FR 


& Chrysanthemums, 25 Daffodils. or Narcissi, 6 Mixed Phlox, 12 G 

qi tions, 12 St. Brigid Anemones or 2 Blue Campanuilas. 

x English Briar— | berries, 1/- each Kentish Filberts, orCob Nuts 
Extra Large Bush Roses, Budded on English Bri FeO eg da MADE. SelM 


12 tor 7/6, 6 for 4/-, as follows: Queen Alexanara, Betty 1/6 each. 
Uprichard, Druschki, Sensation, hee Mail,Go:den Emblem, Cherzies, Almouds, Sta. Prunis Pissardi, 
P. Ophelia. H Hickson, Gen McArthur, America, Shot Silk, Std. Weigelia, std. Laburnums, Mountain 
Mdme. Ghatenay, and thousands of other varieties. Stan- Ash, or Box Trees, 2/6 each Std. Walnuts, only 
dard Koses, 8s above, extra good heads, only 2/- each 4/- each. L ouble 2 ilacs (all colours), 1/6 each. Mock 
Climbing Koses, éit. to 8ft. h gh, 6 for 4/-, as follows: urange, Hydrangea, Flowering Currants, 
Gloire de Dijon, Paul's Scarlet, Crimson Rambler, Marechal Cli Jasmine, Weizgelia, Golden Green, or Blue 
Niel, Alberic Barbier, American Pillar, Dorothy Perkins, Cupre sa, or Honeysuckle. all 1/6each. Ampe- 
anda hundred other varieties. Weeping Standards, | lovsis, Selt-Ciimber, 1/- each, mhetogens rons, 1/-. 
cr Umbrella Roses, as above, only 2/6 each. Std. Copper Beech, 3/6 eac Clematis, Purple, 
Our Selection, 6/- doz. White, Mauve or Pink, only 2/ each Poplars, 3it. high, 
BUSH ROSES, FRUIT TREES— |; 2/- each. Evergreen Privet,.3ft. to 4ft. high, mort 
Good 6-year old. Guaranteed Free from sny Diseace. suitable for hedging, 2/6 doz., 18/- 100. Golden Privet, 
Bush or Pyramids, 2/- each. Cordons or Half Stds., 2/6 each. 9/- doz. Quick-Thorn,,. for hedging. 3it., 50 for 5/-. 
Standards. 6 ft. high, 2/6 each. 8 ft high, 3/- each, Laurels 3ft., 6d. each. F.erennial Plants, as 
Special trained trees for Walls or Paths, only 3'6 each, as | follows: Beautiful Delphiniums or Phlox; 4d. | 
ollows: Apples—Beauty of Bath, Cox's Orange, Bram- each, 3/6 doz. Violas, Pansies, Double Lonéon 
ley's, Worcester Pearmain, King Fippins, Lord Derby, etc. Pride, Michaelmas Deisies, 6 for 1/-. Double 
Pears—Williams, Jargonetle, Doyenne du Comice Pit- Gypsophila, 4d _ each. F seonies, all colovrs; 6d. 
maston, Marie Louise, Fertility, ete. Plums—Victoria, | each | ouble Carnations, 3/6 doz. Oriental 
Ozar Monarch, Gages, Golc en Drop, Kirkes,et c. Cherries | Poppies, 6forl/§. Wallflowers. Blood Red or Yel- 
—Napoleon, White Heart, May Duke Morello, etc. preter oe et FO De i mere a ape 
i /= each. nu - Gs | 
Peaches, Nectarices, or Apricots 4 the Valley, 25 for 1-. Giant Madonna Lilies, 


ite Currants, also Goose- } ant | 
Blacks, Hod, oF cand fruiting Trees, only 6 for 2/6, 4 for 1/- Beautiful Gladioli, 25 for 2/- Pampas 


Raspberries—Extra Strong Canes, 1/6 doz. Logan- | Gras nae ee SENT CARRIAGE PAID 

THST CARE IN PACKING—ALL GOODS ARE file LD. 

p erties QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES—CA TALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST, 

rm: THE HAVEN NURSERIES btpaciays. 
Canterbury 772. Stodmarsh Road, CANTERBURY, KENT, 


TT a 


vl 


Hy BRITAINS — BEST -.BOILERS 
{ — For, SGreschsusexEsecons Wort PIPE ARRANGEMENT 


i) | 

nr” “ABC. Borer 6 

258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE. ROAD; >... 
VICTORIA. STATION, S.W.1. 


i 
Rb ~——- 
12 Hours Boiler 


12 HOURS 
CENTRAL» 


Wembley Boiler Mee Os 
STOVE SYNDICATE LTD,; 


ave 
wo DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, —». --) 


ROOFING 


From all Ironmongers 


D4) & McNEILL & Co.,Ltd. | 


ive Bunhill Row, London 


Scale of Charges for 
Smali Prepaid Advertisements 
I/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 18 and 26 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ARRAN CHIEF 
KING EDWARD 


All prices per ton loaded free on rail in Scotland. 
desired. Subject to being unsold as to quantity. 


JOHN CRAIG, 51, 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 


a MONDAY: WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY §& 
67, 68 Cheapside, London EC.2. Phone: City 3856 


£615 0 


£610 0 GREAT SCO 


SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
TREES & SHRUBS 


List of above now ready, free on application. 


SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


FREE FROM DISEASE. 
FIELD MARSHALL £6 10 0 


COT 
TINWALD PERFECTION . 
Bags free with cash with order. _ Delivery now or as 


Horst SHOE BOULE: 


The economical Boller for the small Green- 


January 28. 19 


MAJESTIC .. 
£615 0 KERRS PINK 
£610 0 


.- £6 1900p 
- £615 9 


FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


The Silver Medal © 


sean 


house or Garage 


Used in the R.H.S. Gard 
Booklet C post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Lt 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry | 65, 65a, Southwark St , London, S.E. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Huts from 
£32. 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Giass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING LLLUSTRATED,. 


Z 


se, 


—, 
oe 
>= 


HEATING 


os 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE 


BoD % oo & 
- b- 


’Phone: Hop 0362 


SITUATION@ 
VACANT & WANTED 


Advertisements are accepted in this 
section on the following terms:— ~ 
2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), and 
6d. for each succeeding line. 
Three insertions for the price of two. 
Cash must accompany order. 
“T am pleased to inform you that | 
through the advertisement in your paper, — 


1 have now got suited.’’—E. W. (Bunting- 
ford). 


“Tam glad to inform you I have | 
secured a situation as Head Gardener 
to , through my advertisement in 
‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’ ”—A, T. (Pemi- | 
bridge). 


TO SECURE : 
The Position for the Gardener 


or - | 

The Gardener for the Position — 
Use the pages of ; 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


WR 


mm GARAGE KOKE = 
QUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL for 


GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ins. wide, 1g ins. front to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., un, LUTON 


ke 7 98, 1928 


20BERT VEITCH & SON 
” THE ROYAL NURSERIES 
EXETER 


3eg to announce that their 


3EED CATALOGUE FOR 1928 
s now ready and will be sent on application. 


They also issue Catalogues of Roses, Her- 
yaceous and Rock plants, Fruit Trees, Hardy 
[frees and Shrubs (including Chinese and 
jther Rhododendrons), Greenhouse plants 
including a list of Camellias). 


SEEDS 


Ryders Catalogue for the 1928 Season is now 
ready, and will be posted free to all, but early 
applications are absolutely essential. This Cata- 
logue is full of the most instructive information 
/onm gardens, and contains richly coloured plates, 
also many delightful black and white illustrations. 


STUDY ECONOMY AND OBTAIN THE 
BEST RESULTS IN THE GARDEN 
BY PURCHASING RYDERS~ FAMOUS 
SEEDS IN THE POPULAR 2d. PACKETS. 


Send a postcard for your copy of the 
1928 Catalogue to-day. 


YDER & SON (1920) Lta., Seed Merchants, 


YJ: Yffy YY 


PEARSON'S 
RELIABLE SEEDS 


Our Seed Catalogue is 
ready. 
tains very select 
lists of vegetable 


It con- 


and flower seeds, 
at strictly moder- 
ate prices. Sent 
free to anyone 
mentioning this 
paper. 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS 


LIMITED, 


| LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 
_ Estab. 1782 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


(AIBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. 
G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, Leeming Bar, 


Fruit Trees Rose Trees 


ALL ENGLISH GROWN 
Descriptive Catalogue post freeon demand. Inspection invited 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


Established 1820 


THE NURSERIES, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 


BLACKMORE & LANGOON'S 


SOW NOW to Bloom in July and August 
NOVELTY BEGONIA ‘“‘Fascination” 


A delightful frilled single Picotee, with ground colour 
of yellow or white, brightly edged with crimson or pink. 
Most striking ! 

Seeds, 2/6 per packet. 


Other World Renowned BEGONIA SEEDS (, over, 29°.) 
DOUBLE 


None can equal this for quality, size, 


and lovely form and os “~ per packet 
flowers .. 6 & 5/- 
FIMBRIATA PLENA 
Double frilled, very pretty 2/6 & 5/- 
SINGLE 
Of wonderful size and form -.- . 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
FRILLED SINGLE 
A beautiful selection : 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
CRESTED “SINGLE 
Very fascinating -. AE 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
HANGING ‘BASKET 
A grand novelty, very graceful 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 
GLOXINIA 
Seed, mixed in most pesuares selec- 
tion of colour -- 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


For Prices of Tubers a aes and other Specialities, 
write for Illustrated Catalogue and mention this paper. 


BA YP Ee 


New 
Catalogue 
free on request 


Vil 


THE NEW CLIMBING ROSE 


Certificate of Merit. 


and shaded carmine-pink towards edges, 
Almost double. 
2/- each 


BEDALE, YORKSHIRE 


Bone’s Specialities for the Garden 


New Catalogue ready early in January 


BRITAIN’S BEST SERVICE IN 
SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


Vegetable Seeds—the Heavy Cropping Strains. 

Sweet Peas—a Select List for Kxhibition and 
Garden Decoration. 

Liliums-—tThe Flower of the Future. Our List of 
su.bs and Seeds will interest you. 


Send for Catalogue to-day. Post free to all readers. 


JAMES BONE & CO. 


Potatoes, Bulbs, Seeds 
172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, Etc. 


ALL BRITISH-GROWN 


Descriptive Catalogue 
Free on Application. 


** Buy the Best, 
They Stand the Test.” 


w2Bs, 9 
THE FOREST « ORCHARD 


NURSERIES, LTD. 
WHITFIELD, FALFIELD, GLOS. 


Seedlings Thrive and Don’t Die 


Phyllis Bide. Perpetual flowering. Awarded 
Flowers first year on 
young wood. Foliage handsome, free of 
mildew; colour pale gold at base, flushed 


Sturdy, short plants. 


off after being transplanted, owing to root disturbance or breakage, if brought up in Patent 


T.P. SEED RAISERS 


NO SLUGS 


MILLION35 SOLD 


Raiser. 


Baby.” T.P; S 
“Baby” Raisers complete. 
for 13/-: 12 for 24/6. 


Raisers complete. 


because no disturbance can take place. 
FOR ANNUALS as Godetias, Clarkias, Lark- 
spur, etc.. USE BABY T.P. SEED RAISERS 


(measuring 12in. across by 2in. deep). 
seeds per Raiser, pull out to strongest. 
develop strong root growth till planting-out time 
comes, when Raiser (by that time rotted) will peel 
off, allowing seedling to be put in soil without 
knowing it had been touched. 


FOR SWEET PEAS USE T.P. PEA RAISERS 


(size 12 in. across by 44 in. deep). 
You will be delighted with good root 
action and quick development after planting out. 
You get stronger plants, guaranteed to 
grow well with less labour, : : 
T.P. Raisers take up much less room, and retain moisture, 
thus requiring less watering, are easy to handle in bulk and do 
not break, and ensure good plants thus saving seed wastage. 


PRICES in U.K., cash with order, carriage paid— 
eed Raisers, one strong seedling tray with 54 
1 for 2/6: 2 for 4/9; 3 for 6/9; 6 
Refills (“ Baby” size). 
for 4/10; 324 for 7/3; 540 for 11/3. 
@ T.P. Pea Raisers, one wooden box having hinged side with 48 
1 for 4/3; 2 for 8/-: 
Refills (Pea size); 100 for 3/-; 200 for 5/9; 300 for 8/3: 500 for 13/3. 
Order NOW from your Seedsman. 
not stock send direct to Sole Makers, 


; T.P. SEED BOX Co.,209J, Monument Rd ,BIRMINGHAM 


Sow 2 or 3 
It will 


Sow 1 seed per 


Side of Baby Raiser removed 
showing root action of Larkspur 


108 for 2/7; 216 


3 for 11/6; 6 for 22/6, 


If -he does 


FLOWER SEEDS - 


HUNDREDS OF GOLD MEDALS 
Awarded to Webbs’ Vegetables-and Flowers. 


eS ee ee ee Se es ee) ae eee ee 


| For WEBBS’ 1928 
; GARDEN CATALOGUE | 


: Beautifully illustrated. Post free. 1 
Be Si {Sr ss SS es eek 
from 3d. pkt. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Seed Potatoes, Fertilisers, Plants, etc. 
for Gardens and Lawns are sent 


ACQUISITIONS for AMATEURS, 


Masterpiece Onion 6d. and 1/- per pkt. 


Marrowfat Parsnip... orraeds= 496d 24 
Mammoth Longpod B. Bean... 2/- pint. 
Surprise Pea (early dwarf) ... 2/6 ,, 
Wonderful Lettuce 4d. and 6d. per pkt. 


Emperor Tomato oe ERY Gee BL. pa 


oe 


Ad. ,, 


a 


J anuary 28, 19: 


EE. ee YOURLAW Ng 


Ltd., ate 
: ists 1 eation and renov= 
j specialists in the cr ree ee bie 


‘cal research and practica . 


experience- xpert advice gratis. 
FISONS 
GUANO 
LAW S tilizer. 


jence. 

ae own to scien 
turf fertilizer kn 2 root grow!h 
‘ smooth? ant 


t, 18 
and aig a tut Safe to use. 1 cw 
Hee le for a Tennis Court. 

Sia PRICES IN Leen ato 
., Bln; 955 
tS bh Sbie : sean Q5/-, carriage 
56 lbs. ot oy 
FISONS 


LAWN 


i destroys Clover, 
Cuse also stimulates sae 
grass. A thimbleful desi: 
aa as plone Stor a Tennis Lawn whet 
i - 
reeds are general. 4 
Prices IN KEG a rie 

=; lbs., 9/*3 D8.4 
« en ee “O116. carriage paid. 


JOSEPH FISON & CO., Lt 


et WEBB & SONS, LT 


1000Es 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 


They are 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition of our profusely 
Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


AND 


Everything for the Garden 
is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD « SONS, Lia 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


‘Seetemen to H.M. the King, and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


Established 113 years. 


.y seedsmen, STOURBRIDGE 


NEW HOUSEHOLDERS should apply for Folder showing how to lay out asmall garden. 


500.000 PERSONS 
AT ONCE 


To read our New 
Illustrated Garden 
Seed Guide and 
Catalogue for 1928. 


It contains useful Cultural 
Hints and a list of all the 
best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 


MAY WE SEND 
YOU ONE? 


POST FREE to all 
upon application. 


(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER # S 
a ONS 


ra Established 1856 
READING 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSERIES 


hertilizer Manufacturers to 
ALM, The King 


IPSWICH 
——$—_— 


—=s 


What:are.theam 
MOST POPULAR 
ROSES? | 


My catalogue list of Roses is 
compiled in my clients’ order of 
preference. The first 25 names 
in order of popularity are as 


follows :— 3 
lst. Mme. Butterfly 14th. Mme. Abel — 
3nd. Betty Uprichard ; Chatenay — 
3rd. Gen. MoArthur 15th. Henrietta 
4th. Christine 16th. Golden Emb 
5th. Los Angeles 17th. Mrs. H. Boy * 
6th. Emma Wright 18th. Mme. E. Herriot 
7th. Mrs. H. Morse 19th. Sovereign Ss 
8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh Dickson: 
9th. Hadley 2ist. The Queen wy 
10th. Rey. F. Page- Alexandra ste 
Roberts 22nd. Independence Ds; 
llth. Ophelia _ 23rd. Lady Hilli aA 
12th, Lady Pirrie 24th. Frau Karl Drusch 
13th. Covent Garden _ 25th. Miss, 0. BE. van — 
Rossen viel 


The above popular Collection is 
offered: for 33/-. | 


Packing and carriage free. Cash 
order only. 


For other moderate price collections see 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND WHY,” 
by R. Murrell. The most universally read 
catalogue. Post free on application to = 


SHEPPERTON-ON-THAMES 


eo aed 
ad 


NING ILLUSTRATED 
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ee Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


° 66 ° 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’? 
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‘N answer to Mr. Briscoe’s request for 
readers’. experiences during the recent 
_hard weather, in your issue of January 
ith, I enclose some notes from Cornwall. 
ly garden is. on a hill slope exposed to all 
»» winds that blow, and has been in the 
king only about 18 months. Like most 
rweomers to this land of luxuriant growth, 
lwas tempted to try my luck with all kinds 
‘half-hardy and sub-tropical shrubs, so that 
iwas with a sinking heart that I looked 
rand day after day when at\the beginning of 
lscember gales blew up from the north-east 
wich caked the ground and shrivelled the 
[iage worse than any frost.- Then round 
cout Christmas came real frost and a fall 
) snow, which made old weatherwise folk 
Jakke their heads and say they remembered 
‘thing like it since the blizzard of ’91, and 
ididn’t “‘ belong ” at. all. 

‘But with the turn of the year the soft west 
ind came back to us, and this week I have 
ten taking stock, and so far can find very 
itle harm done. Arum Lilies had_ their 
lives blackened and rotted, but are busy 


irowing up fresh hearts. Such tender 
lings. as Boronias, Diosmas,_ Epacris, 
lostanthera rotundifolia, Calceolaria 


Hard Weather 


violacea, and Cassia corymbosa have come 
through untouched, the Epacris being in 
bloom in company with the lovely Melan- 
thera Heath. Myoporum letum, an especial 
favourite on account of its gold and silver 
leaves, has lost none of its transparency, 
whilst many of the Acacias (the Mimosa of 
the Riviera) are putting forth their golden 
blossoms undismayed by their late Arctic 
experience. The dealbata, elata, juniperina, 
longifolia, and melanoxylon Acacias all do 
well here, and last February I saw some gar- 
dens with groves of Acacias in full bloom as 
good as any in Cannes or Nice. Brachy- 
glottis repanda seems to have enjoyed the 
winds, as, indeed, do most _ silver-leaved 
shrubs, such as Olearia semi-dentata and O. 
insignis. O. ramulosa has been in bloom 
ever since November, attracting much atten- 
tion. Echium fastuosum looks sick, but as 
it assumed its invalid aspect early in October 
I have hopes it may recover later. Furcrea 
longzva is flourishing, and though the 
Banana tree has its leaves blackened, its 
stems are sound and green, and it shows 
signs of throwing up fresh growths. So 
does the Hedychium (Ginger plant), four 
healthy offspring appearing round this hand- 


Flowering shrubs in a Cornish 
garden 


Acacia juniperina, Juniper 


Left : 
leaved, yellow flowered 


Centre: Calceolaria violacea, a native 
of Chili with highly attractive mauve- 
purple flowers 


Right: The Green Wattle Mimosa 
of the Settlers, a variety of Acacia 
dealbata 


some plant, well -worth growing for its 
fragrant flowers as well as its foliage. 

Rhodostachys is growing into a big bush, 
very uncommon with its Pineapple-like 
foliage, but it requires to be planted on the 
slope so that no water lodges in the heart. 
Many of the Veronicas are in full bloom, not 
only the more ordinary blue and purple kinds, 
but the deep crimson and rose coloured ones, 
while Genista fragrans has given us sun- 
shiny patches of yellow for many weeks. 
The Chamerops excelsa (Fan Palm) have 
been veritable towers of refuge, for no wind 
seems to hurt them, and together with 
Draceenas and Yuccas give a most tropical 
evergreen effect if planted in masses all the 
year round. 

I have not coddled my plants in any way, 
and with the exception of putting a little 
straw and Bracken round the collar of the 
Tree Ferns have given them mo protection 
whatever, which may be why they have 
suffered so little. I remember the late Rev. 
Joseph Jacob telling me he had heard it said 
that people gardened in Cornwall because 
there was little else to do. This is not so; 
there is much doing, but the genial climate 
and the ready response of most things to 
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cultivation are most enticing to the gardener, 


whilst the natural formation of the ground, 
with here and there outcrops of grey granite, 
so inviting for a rock garden or dell, are 
ready as excuse if one needs any~for in- 
dulging a propensity for what old Thomas 
Browne rightly called a ‘‘ Lovesome Thing.”’ 
E. D. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Masters’ Memorial Lectures : 


WO Masters Memorial Lectures will be 

held in the R.H.S. lecture room, Vincent 

Square, on Tuesday, February 28th, and 
Tuesday, March 13th, at 3 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor F. -V. -Theobald,. M.A., F.E.S., 
V.M.H. The lectures will be on ‘‘ Some 
recent advances in the control of insect 
pests.’?’ The Masters Memorial Lectures 
were founded by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1909 in commemoration of Dr. 
Maxwell T. Masters, F.R.S., the great advo- 
cate of ‘‘ science with practice.”’ 


Snowdrop and Crocus paintings 


At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on January 17th there were many 
exhibits of pictures of plants and gardens, 
including a collection of paintings of Snow- 
drops and Crocuses sent by Mr. E. A. Bowles. 
These were remarkable for the great accuracy 
with which botanical detail was rendered, 
and Mr. Bowles was awarded a gold Grenfell 
Medal, the highest award made by the society 
for exhibits of this nature. 


WNarcissi from the Scilly Isles 


Flowers are blooming inthe Isles of Scilly, 
where the spring trade is in full swing. The 
steamer which links the islands'to the main- 
land brought over to Penzance for dispatch 
to the London and provincial markets during 
the week-end several hundred boxes of 
beautiful blooms. 


The Rhododendron Show 


The schedule of the third Rhododendron 
Show (being the first show of the Rhodo- 
dendron Association) is now ready, and may 
be obtained from Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 4. The 
show will be held at the R.H.S. Hall, 
Vincent Square, on May 1st and 2nd. There 
is little change from last year’s schedule. 
The Committee have had to cut down the 
size of the groups in view of the large num- 


a 
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Prostranthera rotundifolia 


An Australian shrub with purple flowers in 
spring. Untouched by recent hard weather 


ber of exhibitors, and a new group for 
Rhododendrons ‘‘ hardy at Kew” has been 
inaugurated. A feature of particular inter- 
est this year is an amateur challenge cup 
presented by Mr. Crosfield for the hybrids 
raised by the exhibitor. The Rhododendron 
Show is now regarded as one of the chief 
events of the year in the horticultural world. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund 

The Annual Meeting will be held on 
February 15th, at Simpson’s, in the Strand, 
London, and nominations for eligible orphans 
should be sent to the Secretary, Bedford 
Chambers, London, W.C. 2, as soon as pos- 
sible. It is decided that the annual Dinner 
will be held at Hotel Victoria, on May 16th, 
Gerald W. E. Loder, Esq., in the Chair. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


An uncommon Nepeta 


HERE is another variety of Nepeta 
Tons ‘““T. W. B.’’ does not mention, 

and judging from the difficulty I recently 
experienced in obtaining it I conclude it is 
not very well known. ‘This is Nepeta grandi- 
flora Souvenir d’André Chaudron. 

The flower scapes of this variety are shorter 
and looser than those of the better known 
sorts: Each separate flower is larger and 
more definite in shape, and there is a marked 
resemblance to the narrow, tubular-shaped 
Pentstemon heterophyllus. Nor is it unlike 
that flower in colour, which is lavender with 
an overlying iridescence of pale magenta. 

I apologise for the use of the word 
magenta, which I am aware is avoided in 
polite gardening circles. - No doubt, in the 
near future, this Nepeta will be described as 
‘‘ pale blue shot with ruby rose’”’ in those 
works of fiction issued by certain nurserymen, 
more imaginative than truthful, 


expressed. by correspondents 


I ‘have only seen this Nepeta as a cut flower, 
and as yet have no experience as to whether 
it is a ‘‘ good doer ’’ or not. Even if it is not 
so lavish in its flowering as other varieties, 
it is.a thing of such opalescent loveliness that 
it would be worth growing for the sake of 
only a few spikes of bloom, while it is pos- 
sible that those who afford this stranger hos- 
pitality now may in a year or two find they 
have entertained an angel. 


~ GWENDOLYN-ANLEY, 


When shall we plant our Roses? 


In answer to E. Markham, I think in the 
article referred to it was made quite clear the 
condition of the soil was considered an im- 
portant factor. 

Naturally, the opinion given was based on 
average conditions, for, obviously, exceptional 
conditions must need exceptional treatment. 
I took into consideration the fact that there 


» are those who strongly advocate very early 


‘Orchids in a recent issue leaves little 
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planting, and those who advocate ve 
planting—just as there are those wh 
cate very early pruning, and those wh 
May is the best and only time to pr 
seen by many letters in the gardening 
lately). 
When a Rose has to be moved fr 
part of the garden to another part, 
of the ground only a few minutes, 
think if this is done in October, wi 
precautions, excellent results are o 
But if, in an average season, a 
lifted in the nursery in October wh 
still growing and there is an inter 
days before it is received and pla 
purchaser, then I think it is likel 
a much greater check than if it 
to remain unmoved until the dorman 
I think it will be- found that the 
nurserymen do not like, as a rule, 
send out their Roses in October is | 
years of experience, they find better ; 
are obtained by waiting until the d 
period has arrived. ~ ; a 
However, I am interested in E. Mai 
letter, for I am always open to cor 
but at present, in the matter of of 
planting, my opinion remains unchang 


Hosts of the Mistletoe 4 
Here in South Worcestershire it ee 
e, 


commonly on the Hawthorn, Appl 

Black Poplar. It is also seen on Lim 
Acacias, and I have also seen it once e 

the Oak, Maple, and Ash. oe 
Rev. Wm. D. Low 

Little Comberton Rectory, Pershor 


Saxifraga Macnabiana — 


Referring to Mr. Leslie Carter’s not 
above in your issue of January 14th 
had a small stock of what experts tell 
true S. macnabiana for some years. The pla 
is quite distinct, and is ‘heavily marked wii 

fh 


then of course it dies, often only leavin 
or two small off-sets to grow on; th 
crease is very limited, though doubtle 
has the heart to cut out the flower 
a large rosette as soon as it appears, m« 
sets can be expected. | ERNEST BALL: 
Colwall. E = 
_ A new climbing Rose — 
There has been so much criticism 
name given to our new seedling Cl 
Rose Chin Chin, which was awarded a 
ficate of Merit at the last summer show < 
the National Rose Society, and upon 
you were kind enough to make fav 
comments, that it has been decided to 


Increasing the Calanthe 
The ‘article dealing with these b 


said from a cultural point. My ec 
upon them is to say how easily a large 
may be got together if one has, say, a 
or more, and this is by selecting the o 
free of decay or blemish of any kind and 
ting them upright closely together in a 
of half-decayed leaf-mould, merely co 
the old roots, setting them in a like ten 
ture given to the bulbs made last ye 
lightly syringing them twice a day 
quite fifty per cent. will start a new 
at the base; pot these up as soon 
roots are ready to take to new soil, 
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Some of Mr. RF. Calvert's Daffodils growing at Coverack, Cornwall 
It has been claimed that Daffodils can be grown in the open at Coverack earlier than in any 


other part of Great Britain. 


The Daffodils shown in this illustration are all in bud, and 


will be in bloom before the end of January 


ui the old bulbs at the same time. These, 
{well grown on, will yield quite nice spikes 
/, second season ; in fact, many of them will 
fwer the first season, but it is wisest to 
sich out any spike that shows, and thus 
sengthen the bulb for the following season. 
(iviously, these young bulbs must be 
aorded a position near the glass through- 
ot the growing period. J. Mayne. 


The substitution of seeds 

| do not, by any means, allege that the 
pictice is at all a common one, but instances 
a: not unknown of seedsmen substituting, 
9 their own initiative, seeds in place of 
iers, of which they may be sold out, with- 
ot consulting the wishes of the person who 
hs ordered them. The practice is a very 
litating one. 1, for instance, know what 
Idesire to have, but the seedsman, being 
uable to supply what I want, blandly sends 
n: something else labelled ‘‘ in place of so- 
ad-so.’’ Lately, out of an order for seven 
ditinct varieties of one popular flower I re- 
eved three of the sorts ordered and four 
sostitutes, and this without one word of 
colanation. To-use a colloquialism, this is 
nt good enough, more especially when 
tsse seeds were selected from the current 
c:alogue of the firm. In common courtesy, 
vien a seed firm cannot supply seeds ordered 
fym its own catalogue the desires of the 
estomer ought to be ascertained, and per- 
fps this mild protest may lead to such a 
curse being adopted by firms which sub- 
stute one variety for another. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Sweet Pea “ novelties ” 


Of Sweet Peas, ‘‘ as of all carnal vanities, 
(meth satiety at the last.”” I am moved to 
le the quotation on reading the list of 
éeged novelties offered for the current year. 
Isay, and I challenge contradiction, that 
Imy of these so-called ‘‘ novelties ’’ are 
fyel only in respect of name, and I say, 
t), that the time has arrived—indeed, it is 
‘erdue—when either a halt must be called 
( when the National Sweet Pea Society 
tust put its foot down very firmly indeed 
Yon “ too much alike ’’ varieties. It is im- 
Issible to keep pace with the influx of novel- 
ts. Many of them are not nearly so good 
« those of older introduction. Exhibitors 


and Sweet Pea specialists, no doubt, rush 
after these novelties. Generally speaking, 
they pay for their whistle—and serve them 
right. I cannot acquit seedsmen of con- 
siderable responsibility in connection with 
this matter. I have purchased what ulti- 
mately proved to be the same Pea from three 
seedsmen under a different name. I do not 
question their bond fides, but the fact re- 
mains. Synonyms are to be deprecated, and 
there are far too many synonymous Sweet 
Peas, just as there is a plethora of synony- 
mous Potatoes. Expressions of opinion from 
others would, I think, be of general interest. 
A ScoTtisH GARDENER. 


Coloured Freesias for table decoration 

I wonder what is generally considered to 
be the prettiest of all flowers for light table 
decoration. A vaseful of the new coloured 
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Freesias on my own table at the moment is 
so dainty and graceful, the colours so deli- 
cate and charming, that I am almost in- 
clined to give it pride of place for this purpose. 
The pose of the spikes is so perfect, and the 
colours, mauve, yellow, heliotrope, and so 
on, constitute not a mixture, but a blend. I 
wonder if anyone can name a prettier subject 
for the table. Be the Ge 


Early Daffodils and Iris tingitana 


AM sending herewith photograph of 
Daffodils growing in the open’ at 
Coverack, Cornwall. I thought it might 

be of interest as they are very early and the 
photograph supports the claim that has been 
made that~ Daffodils will bloom earlier in 
Cornwall than in any other part of Great 
Britain. The other photograph is of Iris 
tingitana, which is a very beautiful Iris, 
hitherto grown in France. Efforts have re- 
cently been made to grow this in. Cornwall. 
The Iris shown in this photograph are all 
very healthy and in bud, and serve to show 
that they will grow well in Cornwall. 


Coverack, Cornwall. R. F. CaLverrt. 


Snowdrops at Burford 


Thanks to the kindness of Mr. E, A. 
Bowles and other good friends | am now 
growing Snowdrops bearing the names set 
out below, and would be glad to obtain, by 
purchase or exchange, any other forms that 


may exist:—Atkinsii (Painswick Church- 
yard), Allen’s Seedling, Byzantinus, B. 
November, Caucasicus, Cilicicus, Elwesii, 
E. Balkan form,  flavescens,  Fosterii, 
Galatea, Icariz, Imperatii Boyd’s long, 
Imperatii (twin flowers), Lady Beatrice 


Stanley, latifolius Allenii, latifolius azureus, 
latifolius (Wisley form), latifolius (Glasnevin 
form), Magnet, Melvillei (Dunrobin), Merlin, 
Montgomery, Mrs. Backhouse, No. 7, 
Murielz, neapolitanus, Neil Fraser, nivalis 
(double yellow), nivalis Ewbank, nivalis (late 
flowering form), nivalis (no green spot), 
nivalis (Sir Herbert Maxwell’s variety), 
Olge, plicatus Boyd, plicatus (Burford 
variety), plicatus. flore-pleno, poculiformis, 
Sharlokii, Straffan, Valentine, viridapice, 
viridapice (white form), Warham. 


Burford, Dorking. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


Iris tingitana, a beautiful Iris extensively grown in France 


Efforts are now being made to grow this flower in Cornwall, and the plants shown in this 
illustration are very healthy and in bud, which serves to show that they will grow well 
‘. in Cornwall 
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SEEN AT VINCENT 


Some Noteworthy Flower Seeds for 1928 


HE review of 1927 by Mr. Haslehurst 

Greaves, entitled the ‘** Achievements of 

the Year,’’? must have been read with 
great interest by all who saw GARDENING 
ALLUSTRATED for December 31st. 

In that article the beautitul blue-flowered 
Meconopsis Baileyi-is mentioned which was 
brought over from Thibet by Capt. King- 
don Ward. It is certainly one of the finest 
introductions of recent. years, and it gained 
the R.H.S. First Class Certificate and the 
Award of. Merit. Mr. Joseph Sangster, «of 
Ipswich, the well-known specialist in rare 
seeds and plants, regards it as ‘‘ the new 
hardy plant for this season.’’ - Another glori- 
ous. blue flower, the seéd of which is listed 
by Mr. Sangster (Thompson and Morgan), 
is Gentiana Farreri, a small ‘trailing. plant 
with large Cambridge blue blossoms. The 
giant Primula Florindz mentioned by - Mr. 
Greaves is another fine thing discovered and 
sent over to us by Kingdon Ward. It 
appears 'to be as strong’ and vigorous in 
Europe as in Thibet, and not difficult to 
raise from seed. A Cowslip that attains the 
height of 4 feet and throws up a spike of 
80 fragrant flowers is an acquisition in any 
garden. 

Another new plant to be noted is Aster 
Delavayi, a native of China. It bears one 
large lavender-tinted flower with a jet black 
centre or disc, which rises from a tuft of deep 
green leaves. 

Bellis perennis fl. pl. Helichrysoides is a 
large double pink Daisy. with long incurved 
petals, giving the blossom the appearance 
of a Helichrysum. It is a splendid: intro- 
duction and addition to our spring-flowering 
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edging plants. Then mention should be 
made of the new giant Hybrid Campanula 
persicifolia, which sends up spikes of deep 
lavender, and also white ones, which attain 
such a height that they almost resemble those 
of the Delphinium when seen from a dis- 
tance. Campanula Laurii is a bell. flower 
of quite a different character. It has- re- 
cently reached us from one: of the Greek 
Islands. It is a dwarf species resembling 
in its growth a tufted Hare-bell, but the 
flowers face the sky and doxnot droop. 


From quite a different part of the world 
the new strain of Coonara nudicaule Pop- 
pies have reached us, for we owe them to 
New Zealand. The colours of the flowers 
range from deep rose to pale pink. Baker’s 
Sunbeam Poppies bear rather larger flowers 
than those of the old Iceland Poppy, and 
yield a fine variety of brilliant colours. 


It should be noted also that double Shir- 
ley Poppies can now be obtained in ‘ art 
shades,” and range from purple, heliotrope, 
and violet to bronze and all the red and car- 
mine shades with which we are familiar. 


Two Qénotheras deserve mention. . GEno- 
thera Clutei is a native of Arizona. It 
throws up‘a tall blossom spike of soft yel- 
low flowers, but these do not close during 
the day, and are therefore more useful in 
the mixed border than the old Evening Prim- 
rose. Qnothera trichocalyx only grows 
about 15 inches high, but a great number of 
pure white blooms are borne one after the 
other on the compact little plants, and these 
open in the morning and remain open all 
day. 


Forced in three weeks! 


Chicory Witloof (Brussels Chicory), an excellent 
shown by Messrs. Sutton and Sons in an [attractive collection of salad 
vegetables that may be had at this time of year hy 


Pinus sylvestris globosa 


SQUARE ON JANUARY 17th = 


and wholesome salad, 


A dwarf form of the Scot’s Pine suitable for the rock garden. Sturdy litte 
plants less than 1 foot high were shown by Wm. Wood and Son, Ltd. | 
This low-growing Pine makes a dense, round bush and is of very slow growth — 
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the year through. It is known as the “ Bar 
Wonder,”’ and the colours of the load 
run from canary and golden-yellow to dat 
brown. It has received the R.H.S. Awal 
of Merit. ae 
_ Another new flower easily grown from 

is Coreopsis auriculata superba. The blo 
soms measure 3 inches across, and the colot 


is much deeper than that of the old grat 
flora. ae 
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In Salvia splendens ‘ Rosy Gem” Ww 
have blossoms of a new and distinct shad 
for the flowers area real rose colour. Salvi 
splendens “ Parma Violet Aucubzefolia ” | 
another novelty, for the blossoms are th 
colour of the Parma Violet and the gree 
leaves are blotched with yellow like thos 
of the Aucuba, as the name denotes.. __ 


In Sweet Peas we have quite a new variety 
which is known by the descriptive, but ver, 
= ‘% 
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ae 
ubotanical, name of ‘‘ Fluffy Ruffles.” It 
j the first of the ruffled class, and we have 
ur large double-frilled blossoms produced 
4 one dlower stem of a soft salmon-pink 
dlour. Twelve sprays of these double 
»wers make a larger branch than 18 sprays 
the ordinary Spencer type, and they are 
ilightfully scented. Many growers will pre- 
‘¢ the old type of Sweet Pea doubtless, but 
‘is sweet-scented double pink flower is a 
jal novelty, with a distinct decorative value 
, its own. 
‘Mention must also be made of the new 
‘hite Stock, ‘‘ The Wonder of Antibes.” 
‘is the largest and the whitest ever raised, 
id created a sensation on the Riviera last 
var when there first exhibited. 
|Besides listing seeds of the foregoing 
ants, Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, of 
)swich, are this year listing many from 
alifornia and British Columbia which have 
sen collected specially for them from moun- 
lin heights that range from 5,000 feet to 
,000 feet above the sea. Most of these are 
llite unknown outside their native lands, 
lit so much interest has been aroused of 
te in North American plants that many of 
's will, we feel sure, be anxious to try them 
| our own rock gardens. They include 
yecies of Brodizea, Calochortus, Delphinium, 
rysimum, QEnothera, Phacelia, Aquilegia, 
entiana, Pentstemons, Silene, and Zausch- 
eria, and others too numerous to mention. 
H. H. Warner. 


in 1855 from China. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
The Ramondias 


The Ramondias or Rosette Mulleins are 
delightfully placed when clothing a rock fis- 


sure with dark green crinkled leaves, and in 


spring providing a cascade of colour. Long 
ago R. pyrenaica was known and loved by 
Parkinson, who called it an Alpine Primula, 
and described it with unerring accuracy. 
This, the most frequent and perhaps the 
most beautiful species, was introduced from 
the Pyrenees so long ago as 1731; its great, 
crimped, flat, and hirsute rosette is  sur- 
mounted in spring by the big lilac-blue 
flowers, golden-eyed and exquisitely pure. 
The plant thrives on the shady side of the 
rock garden, exulting in a cool peaty soil, 
and so placed will seed itself, the progeny 
displaying many lovely shades of mauve, lilac, 
and almost blue, while occasionally a chaste 
albino will appear, and a rosy form is not un- 
common. The typical plant is however ex- 
quisite, and not easily surpassed by varietal 
forms. 

R. serbica is very near to the Pyrenean 
Ramondia, the flowers being smaller and 
more numerous and of brighter blue colour- 
ing; these, however, being four-lobed 
(usually), lack that beautiful round full ap- 
pearance so characteristic of R. pyrenaica. 

An exquisitely lovely plant is Ramondia 
Natalie, with larger, rather earlier flowers 
than R. pyrenaica ; the colour is a clear shade 
of lavender-blue, pure shimmering and . of 


FLOWERING SHRU3S AT VINCENT SQUARE ON JANUARY 17th 


Prunus triloba (double flowered), one of the best of 
all trees or shrubs for forcing 


Small trees in pots about 3 feet in height were shown by Messrs. 
J. Carter and Co., and every branch was wreathed in double pink 
blossom. This double-flowered variety was introduced by Fortune 
It flowers in great profusion, and is most 


popular either for forcing or for growing against a south wall 
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fascinating depth, its beauty enhanced by the 
foil provided by the glossy rosette of leaves. 

The albino form of Nataliz is a plant of 
outstanding beauty, and, alas! very scarce— 
great solid flowers of unsullied purity, rare 
even in the fastnesses of its Balkan home. 
These queenly alpines are easily grown when 
due attention is given to the essential points 
—cool crevices or pockets and a peaty soil. 

Propagation may be effected from leaves, 
as for Gloxinia, Saintpaulia, etc., they (the 
leaves) root somewhat slowly, but good plants 
usually result; the majority will prefer the 
seeds as a means of increase. 

The Haberleas, like unto miniature Glox- 
inias, are very like Ramondias, and require 
similar treatment; the small flowers, on lax 
heads on 6-inch stems, are very like tiny 
Gloxinias or Streptocarpi, mauve-blue in 
colour. There isa snow-white variety, yellow- 
throated, and infinitely beautiful. Such is 
Haberlea Rhodopensis and-H. R. virginalis. 
Another Gesnerad, .rare and capricious, is 
Jankeea - Heldreichi, a silvered rosette, 
downy and so prone to damp, difficult but so 
lovely. A well-drained but moist, peaty crevice 
immune from damp is the best ‘‘ prescrip- 
tion,’ with some winter protection from the 
arch enemy. The pale violet bell-like 


flowers, sometimes approaching to whiteness, 
are lovely, and if this gem cannot be grown 
on the open rock-garden it should most cer- 
tainly find a congenial home in the alpine 
RatpH E, ARNOLD. 


house. 


Rhododendron argenteum Christmas Variety, shown 


by Gill and Son 


This form flowers nearly three months earlier than the type, and 
is therefore in great demand for forcing. The flowers are cream- 
white, and the trusses shown were cut from the open in Cornwall. 
The leaves, which are silvery on the underside, are narrower than 


those of the type 
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BO 0 TS" -C-RAVY.2 PLACE: 


SIDCUP 


Planned for Lord Waring, some years ago, by Mr. T. H. Mawson, of London and Lancaster, these grounds are a jine example of = | 


how a classical mansion may be welded into a typically English landscape; 


HERE is a rather French touch about 
the third ‘‘ terrace,’’ not of the intricate 
parterre side of French gardening, but of 
the simpler type like the more open parts of 


(Continued from page 37) 


designed to fulfil this purpose, but that still 
remains a ‘‘ castle in the air,’’ and although 
there is a lake at the far end of the trees it 
is not visible from any great distance as it is 


Foot’s Cray Place: The figure of Mercury, that marks the junction of the main 
path with the two side ones 


This illustration gives a good view of the treatment at the end of the formal part 
of the grounds, and shows the gateway into the avenue 


Versailles, the geometrically-shaped lawn with 
its bastioned ends, the graceful figure before 
the gateway at the far end, and especially 
the low, clipped Hollies emphasising the main 
lines of the path. The treatment at either 


end consists in carrying the centrai part, 


amounting to more than one-half of the 
hedge, out in the form of a semi-circle, the 
space left containing a semi-circular bed. 
The gate in the hedge is hand-wrought and 
of exquisite workmanship, and it is interest- 
ing also as having slender piers made of 
wrought-iron, too, as a part of the structure 
itself instead of as separate brick or stone 
pillars. This seems an excellent way of 
avoiding piers that would be bound to appear 
heavy in ‘such a position, reaching far above 
a low hedge and introducing just that archi- 
tectural feature which one would wish to do 
without there. The statue, which is a grace- 
ful Mercury, marks the junction of the main 
path with two side ones. One of the illus- 
trations shows both the Mercury and the 
beautiful old lead vases on their square 
pedestals at the corners of the lawn, as well 
as the gate and a pair of formal Hollies. 
Going through the gate and down a few 
steps cut in the grass bank one sees for the 
first time a light iron railing that definitely 
bounds the garden proper... Masked until the 
last moment by the hedge on the higher level 
it is quite inoffensive. By a low gate in it 
we reach the avenue, 60 feet in breadth and 
with a double row of Limes on either side, 
each tree being kept to the standard form 
and planted 30 feet from its neighbour. One 
important thing, however, this avenue lacks, 
and that is an arresting feature of some sort 
to terminate the vista which it forms. A re- 
ference to the plan at this stage will make it 
clear that a temple or garden house had been 


now kept quite wild and is largely over- 
grown. One of the photographs, however, 
gives us a glimpse of what it was like and 


and show something of what design can be toa farden 
- 


= 


“~~ 
a 
out scheme, however different it may beta 
the original one, there is really a feeling hy 
of something lacking. From the hig 

terraces particularly one feels onl 


drawn to the avenue and led to expect so; 
important feature framed by the’ vista, o1 
to be disappointed. In fact, when the te n’ 
is built it will make all the difference a 
effect of the avenue, as well as being a fitti 
termination to so fine a garden. ee 
On both sides of the Limes unbroken pai 
land appears to stretch for miles, so cleve 
has it been planted, and yet, in reality, th; 
are building estates encroaching, with 
their frightfulness, to within a comparatiy. 
short distance of the actual garden. My 
of the planting has been attributed 
‘‘ Capability Brown,’’ and. if the allocati 
is justified it only goes to show that he 
more zsthetically capable than the wit w 
dubbed him ‘‘ Capability ’? would have us} 
lieve. The trees are all shown at their be 
magnificent Chestnuts: and Spanish Che 
nuts, venerable old Oaks, Sycamores, a 
Birches, and in the distance a leaning r 
of ancient Elms. Vistas, too, are cunnin; 
preserved without any appearance of artific 
grouping to produce that effect. “Indeed, t 
provision of these delightful views far out ir 
the countryside, all done simply and wi 
good old English trees, yet with_just the rig 
touch, is one of the most satisfying ways 
which the landscape architect strives 
beautify the land, be it garden, estate, 
public park. 
‘Having discussed up to date only t 
ground on the’ north and south fron 
of the house it is now time to consid 
the gardens at the sides. To the east, the 
the treatment, though quite simple, is ve 
pleasing. A broad walk goes off at rig 
angles to the main stretch of gravel on t 


The fountain at the end of the croquet lawn, showing the widening out of the 
path and the semi-circular treatment of the hedge there ¥ 


The gates of the kitchen garden are just visible in the background, through the trees” 


shows how delightful an ending it must have 
made to the garden. While it is quite evi- 
dent that the garden as it exists to-day is the 
outcome of a very definite and well-thought- 


: 


= 
terrace and then, turning at right angle 
again, leads to the bowling alley—a quie 
almost secluded effect being produced wit 
the plain straight-edged lawn in the hous 
Ea 
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The Romanesque stone trough on the croquet lawn, with a glimpse 
of the first terrace in the background 


The door on the extreme left of the picture leads to a passage under the flight of 
steps from the house 


ad of a high wall that cuts it off from the 
orth side. It is relieved just by two low 
ights of steps that alter the level as you ap- 
-oach the house, either little flight consisting 
aly of some three broad steps. A pair of 
ooden-tubs for plants stands at the head of 
wch, and more ornament is provided by a 
nuple of columns standing back against a 
lantation of Cypresses to the left, with 
gures of Griffins at their feet. After cross- 
ig the path at right angles, now at some 
istance from the house, you pass between 
1ort rows of Prunus Pissardii and then 
ome to the alley itself. A plain length of 
ward with two wonderful old rows of Elms 
ywering above it on either side, it is some- 
ow redolent of age and serenity. Despite 
S simplicity it’ invites exploration with its 
innellike length. In the heat of summer 
must be ever a cool refuge, and on the 
utumn afternoon on which we saw it it 
jade just as great an appeal. with its carpet 
f yellow Elm leaves and the sunlight filter- 
ig through the baring branches of the old 
pees = 
|The only jarring note that disturbs the 
armony of this part of the garden is a red 
ard tennis court placed in the broad angle 
etween the third terrace and the path lead- 
ig to the bowling alley. 
reatgextent shielded by planting, it is yet 
istressingly visible from several points, and 


; clearly unconnected with the rest of the. 


sheme. It takes, in fact, the place of the 
ectangular formal garden that can be seen 
1 that position on the plan. 


On the western side of the house a large, 
lore or less square area of lawn is enclosed, 
S we have already seen, by Yew hedges and 
tid out for croquet. The illustration of the 
ountain with a circular basin depicts the far 
nd of this lawn and shows how the path 
cross it widens out to a circle of which the 
yuntain occupies the centre. Behind this 
he hedge is carried out in a semi-circle, an 
trangement which, in addition to avoiding 
ne flat effect of a straight end in such a 
osition, especially as seen from the outside, 
3 also a clever means of taking off the con- 
nuing path at a rather awkward angle, 
ince it has a much less discordant effect as 
ne spoke of a wheel, so to speak, than would 
e the ease were the angle more obvious. 


Although ‘to a. 


The quaint old Romanesque trough that 
forms the subject of another illustration also 
stands on the croquet lawn in the middle of 
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one side, while, balancing it on the other 
side, is a slab of stone decoratively carved 
and resting on two legs to form a seat. The 
stone trough is beautifully carved and worked 
in panels depicting different animals or 
scenes, while the trough itself rests on four 
lions. There are also pairs of columns in 
the Greek Ionic order standing in this part 
of the garden, but they appear to be an after- 
thought; they are not very pleasing as there 
is no apparent reason for their presence. 
Certainly they were not part of the archi- 
tect’s scheme of things. 


(To be concluded.) 


Primula rosea 


Amidst such a wealth of new Primulas, 
mainly of Far astern origin, the exquisite 
beauty of P. rosea, first detected in Kashmir 
so long ago as 1879, may be momentarily for- 
gotten;. the brilliant flower-heads, bright 
glowing rosy-carmine with yellow ‘“ eye,”’ 
are in evidence before the fresh green leaves 
are developed, and form a: delightful attri- 
bute to the spring garden. P. rosea must 
have moisture, plenty of it, and is never 
happier than when its roots may reach water, 
running water if possible. I have, however, 
successfully grown this charming Primrose 
on the north side of a rock garden, but 
scarcely so luxuriantly as near the stream, for 
here it will form large masses, aglow in 
spring with brilliant blossoms. P. r. grandi- 
flora is a fine form, but scarcely more lovely 
than the type. RatpH E. ARNOLD. 


Foot’s Cray Place: View of the bowling alley and of the old Elms that 
hedge it in, taken from the end nearest the house 


It was originally cut out from a natural coppice 
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Hardy Winter Flowers 


ITH.a return to more normal condi- 
tions after. what has been one of the 
most severe and damaging months 
experienced for many years in this district it 
is pleasant to see the beautiful Chinese 
Witch Hazel (Hamamelis mollis) ablaze with 
its large, fragrant, golden-yellow flowers as 
if undeterred by any kind ot weather. Would 
that all the beautiful shrubs of more recent 


write (January 17th), if not yet at its best, 
and there have been occasions when this 
shrub was blooming in advance of the 
Chinese species in these gardens. The other 
remaining kinds,-H. arborea, H. japonica, 
and H. rubra, though laden with buds have 
shown no colour yet. 


Another -shrub, including -good ‘bushes 


, growing entirely in the open, have been quite 


Hardy flowers of January 
Hamamelis mollis, the best of the Witch Hazels, now in the height of its beauty 


introduction could be spoken of in the same 
light. 
This Witch Hazel produces the largest 


flowers of the genus, and in point of effect 
is considered by. many well able to judge the 
best of the group. I would mot like, how- 
ever, to be without the chanming and free- 
flowering H. japonica var. Zuccariniana, 
with its myriads of pale lemon-yellow 
flowers borne on wide spreading, fan-like 
branches. ‘This pretty shrub is also opening 
its flowers rapidly, being quite effective as I 


unaffected by the severe spell of late. I refer 
to the deliciously fragrant Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans), which is opening 
its pleasing flowers freely and in greater pro- 
fusion than I have ever seen it before. Is 
this due*to the wet summer? I am inclined 
to think it is, and that excessive dryness at 
the roots is frequently the cause of many 
plants failing to bloom. 

South of London, at least, a wall for pro- 
tection of the shrub itself ‘is certainly un- 
necessary, but affords protection to the open 


' and quality of the blooms. 
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flowers which arrive during mid-wint 
large bushes growing entirely in the oy 
here being well furnished with i 
flower-buds. 

Jasminum nudiflorum, so beautiful | 
Christmas, has been severely dealt with 
the weather, also the Algerian Iris 
unguicularis), the leaves of which beget 
very rude treatment. 

Garrya elliptica, usually so graceful ; 
interesting. at this season, - chas been sa 
rebuked, and we shall enjoy none of 
slender creamy catkins this year. it 

The  sweet-scented -Oleaster ~ (Eleag T 
macrophylla) is struggling hard to compl 
its bevy of silvery flowers, and the bus! 
have fared much ‘better. than. other memb 
of its genus. 

Erica lusitanica, from S.W. Europe, 
safely through, so far, and not a few of 
brush-like branches are pink and white by 
buds and flowers. 

Many of the newer forms of Erica. carr 
have been blooming for some time, also 1 


justly popular Erica mediterranea hybri: 


and have been quite unaffected by the: ci 
spell. - 

Galanthus byzantinus has been in blo 
about a fortnight, and is our first Snowdi 
this season. 

Many flowering  shr abs have suffer 
severely, and when the roll is called towa) 
mid-April it will be found that not a few ; 
missing, I fear, in many of our gardens. 


E, MARKHAM 


National Rose Society 
A Successful. Year—Good Roses in 


a Wet Season—Membership of ad 
Society, 15,000 


Ts Fifty-first Annual General Meeti 


Sussex. 


of the National Rose Society was h 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Janu: 
18th, when Mr. H. R. Darlington presi 
over a well-attended meeting. ~ 
The Report of the Council for the year i 
states that further progress has been ma 
the number of new members who have jou 
the Society being 1,823, which now brir 
the total membership of the Society up 
15,000. 


Publications ; rr 


The ‘‘ Rose Annual ”’ for 1927 was ‘sent | 
to all members in March last. There wa 
very large demand for this publication, 
much so that the stock in hand was’ V 
quickly exhausted. 

The ‘‘ Rose Annual ”’ for 1928, contain 
a number of articles of interest to ‘rosati, 
generally, with 16 coloured and many ot 
illustrations, will be sent out to all memb 
about the rmidate of March next. bs 
Library = 

New additions have been made to 
Library at No. 28, Victoria Street, Westm 
ster, and volumes ‘of those works which hy 
beer most in demand have been considera 
increased. The attention of members 
directed to the conditions under which bo 
may be had on loan. The Council will v 
come gifts from members of the Society 0 of 


or standard works on the Rose or gardet ni 
generally. a 


Shows in 1927 ae Pf 


Five shows were held during the year. dl 
Spring Show was held in the Royal Hort ‘ 
tural Hall on April 22nd. The exhibits staj 
were an advance on past years in the ss 


As. usual 
The difficulty in contest 


was a crowded attendance of visitors 
the afternoon, 


« at we 
+ 
. eo? 
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sth overcrowding has now been entirely 
cviated. . 
The Summer Show was held in the grounds 
« the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, on Friday 
+d Saturday, July 1st and 2nd. The large 
+mber and quality of the blooms staged was 
‘narkable. As usual the nurserymen’s 
soups were the feature of the show, and won 
(2 highest admiration from all visitors. 

fhe report states that the holding of the 
cow at Chelsea was in the nature of an 
_periment. In spite, however, of the awful 
-ather conditions, the show far exceeded ex- 
jetations. The attendance of visitors on 
jiday was 24,000, and on Saturday 21,000—a 
: ord. 

The Provincial Show was held at Chelten- 
im on Wednesday and Thursday, July 6th 
-d 7th, and a wonderful display of blooms 
us staged. The show was very highly 
(ganised, and the arrangements reflect the 
.eatest credit on all concerned. 

The Show of New Roses was held in the 
yal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on 
jiday, July r5th. At this show no less than 
( néw varieties of Roses were staged. The 
intre of interest was the competition for the 
‘aily Mail ”’ Gold Cup, which was awarded 
i Mr. W, E. B. Archer, who was adjudged 
i have exhibited the best new seedling 
sented Rose. There was a very large num- 
|r of interested visitors. 

The Autumn Show was held in the Royal 
lorticultural Hall, Westminster, on Friday 
id Saturday, September gth and roth, and 
joved to be the finest exhibition of autumn 
oases the Society has ever held. The hall 
‘as filled to its utmost capacity. The ex- 
ibits were of a very high order, while the 
ively colourings and perfection of the blooms 
‘on the congratulations of not only the mem- 
Irs, but many Colonial and American 
sitors, 


‘he Rose Conference 

‘The Society is holding a Rose Conference 
i London on Monday, July 2nd. Further par- 
tulars will be issued in the book of arrange- 
ients, and it is hoped that members will do 
jeir utmost to attend and take part. It will 
|. recognised that a Conference of this kind 
imnot be a success unless it is well sup- 


orted, 2 


‘tial ground for Roses 
Arrangements have been made whereby 
ring the current year a National Rose 
beiety’s Trial Ground for Roses. will be 
‘tablished, wherein it is hoped to put to 
mme practical test the qualities of the new 
‘edling Roses. Support has been promised 
7 the most prominent Rose growers and 
isers of new seedlings. In the first in- 
‘ance, it is intended that the establishment 
(the trial ground shall be in the nature of 
experiment, to ascertain what practical 
ilvantage and assistance can thereby be ob- 
‘ined in Rose cultivation and ascertaining 
‘e peculiarities and characteristics of new 
‘edling Roses. If the experiment is success- 
il, then this sphere of the Council’s activities 
‘ill be still further developed during the 
urse of the next few years. The Council 
opes that it will be possible to make some 
ore extensive reference to this matter in 
‘e Rose Annual for 1929. 


‘nafce 

The financial position of the Society is 
‘ghly satisfactory. The total receipts for 
€ year, including the balance of £42 11s. 6d. 
‘ought forward from the previous year, 
mounted to £9,355 7s. 2d., and the totai 
‘yments for the same period, including the 
im of £2,103 15s. 3d., which has been 
aced to the credit of the Reserve Fund, 
nount to £9,163 9s. 7d., leaving a balance 
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at the bankers of £191 17s. 7d. The Society 
has now a Reserve Fund of over £/10,000. 
We understand that the Society, in conjunc- 
tion with a research station, is taking steps 
to investigate the Black Spot. disease of 


Roses that is causing so much _ trouble 
throughout the country. 
Austrian Briers 
T one time favourites, the Austrian 


Briers appear nowadays to have suffered 
eclipse. Yet they are very charming 


things, and the colour of the blooms is not 
unduly common in the Rose family. There 
are four good varieties which were formerly 
to be found in general cultivation. These are 
the Single Yellow, the Single Copper (puni- 
(with very ri 


cea), the Persian Double rich 
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A British Garden Flora* 


Under the above title Lieut.-Col. J. W. C. 
Kirk has supplied a long-felt want, . namely 
a book which will enable gardeners to iden- 
tify the genus of any hardy or half. hardy 
plant which is likely to be found in any but 
the largest gardens. It is not to be ex- 
pected that any book of reasonable size could 
describe all or even any large proportion of 
the species, still less the varieties and forms, 
which are in cultivation, the number of 
which runs into many thousands; but the 
1,000 odd genera which Col. Kirk has de- 
scribed will meet the requirements of most 
amateurs. 


It is difficult, as the author points out, to 
avoid a certain amount of technical. lan- 


Rosa lutea in full bloom on a cottage wall at Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hampshire 
The colour effect of these glorious single yellow Roses was most striking 


yellow blooms), and Harrisoni; also a double 
with primrose-yellow flowers. I used to grow 
them upon trellises, yet I always thought the 
Austrian Briers more effective when allowed 
to form natural bushes. They require no 
pruning in the strict meaning of the word; 
all that is needful is to thin out the crowded 
shoots, as the Briers bloom on the terminals 
of the old wood. They appreciate liberal 
treatment, and undoubtedly they are an asset 
to any garden, 
A Scottish GARDENER. 


Palms 
This is a good time at which to encourage 
these very useful plants, and, when watering 
them, a little chemical manure will give them 
a fillip. A weak solution is preferable : about 
half an ounce of any approyed variety to each 
gallon of water suffices. 


guage in drawing up the descriptions, but 
this is reduced to a minimum, and a suffi- 
cient glossary is given to explain them. 

Articles are given explaining how a plant 
should be examined botanically, and there 
are a series of analytical keys, which give 
floral characters, which will be found to be 
applicable or otherwise to the plant in ques- 
tion, till first-its natural order and then its 
genus is ascertained. Under each genus its 
leading botanical features are recapitulated, 
with short notes on some of the species, 
followed by the habitat, country of origin, 
and pronunciation of its name. 

The information contained is most in- 
structive and valuable to all gardeners, 
especially to those who like to study their 
subjects botanically. 


* AJ British Garden Flora,’’ by Lieut.-Col. J. W.C. Kirk, 
Published by E, Arnold & Co. Price 42s, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Sputhenn and 


Midland 
Table plants 


The propagation of fine-foliaged stove 
plants for this purpose may now be under- 
taken. Of these, the narrow-leaved Crotons 
and Dracenas find great favour with many, 
as they are light and graceful in appearance. 
Pandanus graminifolia and P. Veitchii are 
also favourite plants for the purpose. To 
avoid disturbing the roots as little as possible 
once they are well rooted the cuttings are best 
propagated singly in small pots. In all cases 
select shoots having brightly-coloured foliage 
as cuttings, the only exception being in 
regard to Pandanus graminifolia, the leaves 
of which are green. A close, well-heated case 
is necessary for the rooting of the cuttings, 
which should be ventilated in early morning 
and condensed moisture removed from the 
glass with a cloth. Other fine-foliaged sub- 
jects may be propagated at the same time, 
also Gardenias, Pentas carnea, or any other 
stove-flowering plant in fit condition. 


Gloxinias and Caladiums 

Shake out the tubers of both:and lay them 
out in pans or boxes in light sandy-soil, and 
place on a shelf or suitable place in a warm- 
house to give them a start. Apply moisture 
cautiously until they commence to make 
growth, otherwise they may decay. Large 
tubers .of Caladium esculentum and of 
Alocasia macrorhiza should also be shaken 
out and placed in smaller pots, repotting as 
soon as growth is an inch or two in length. 
Also shake out and place in smaller pots 
tubers of Gloriosa superba, and water spar- 
ingly: until growth is pushing. Shake out 
and repot the different varieties of Lilium 
lancifolium and stand in a cool place, and 
get new bulbs of these and L. auratum potted 
as soon as they come to hand. 


Late Vines . 

Cut and bottle the 
bunches if not already done, and prune the 
Vines. As there is always a possibility of 
bleeding occurring when the Vines are started, 
take the precaution of applying a styptic to 
the wounds immediately afterwards. Should 
additions or anything in the shape of renova- 
tion of borders be needed, take the oppor- 
tunity while labour can be spared to get it 
done. In ordinary circumstances the clean- 
ing of rods, structure, and top-dressing of 
borders will be routine matters to be attended 
to. Until the time for starting arrives give 
the Vines all the rest possible by airing freely. 
In the event of severe frost-occurring, either 
empty the hot-water pipes or turn on just 
sufficient warmth to keep the water from 
freezing. 


Border Carnations 

Look over plants stored in pits and frames 
occasionally and remove decaying foliage and 
weeds, and prick up the surface soil in the 
pots if it is becoming covered with Moss, etc. 
Air freely on all favourable occasions, not 
only to maintain hardy growth, but as a pre- 
vention of damp and other ills. 


Violas 


Take advantage of fine weather to look over 
the stock of Violas, Pentstemons, Calceo- 
larias, and other things in cold pits and 
frames, and relieve them of dead leaves, etc., 
and lightly loosen the surface soil between 
the rows. 


Dahlias 


If it is desired to increase the stock of any 
particular variety of Dahlia, now is the time 
to place the tubers in gentle heat. A pit with 


remainder of the 


a temperature of 60 degs. will suit them well. 
When the young shoots begin to grow they 
should be fully exposed to the light to pro- 
mote sturdy growth. When they are about 
4 inches long they should be removed from 
the tubers with a sharp knife, and inserted in 
small, clean pots of sandy soil which has been 
passed through a fine sieve. The pots should 
then be plunged in a bottom heat of 80 degs. 
and kept close until roots are formed, after 
which they should be gradually exposed to 
light and air and potted into 5-inch pots as 
soon as ready. Dahlias may also be raised 
from seed, which should be sown early in 
February. 


Holly hocks 


Strong plants may be planted out as soon 
as the ground is in good condition. They are 
quite hardy, but young plants should be pro- 
tected for a week or two by means of an in- 
verted flower-pot over each plant. Late- 
raised plants must, of course, be left till 
later. Meanwhile they will make good pro- 
gress in a cold pit. 


Lily of tke Valley 


Well-established clumps of these may be 
lifted and placed in a frame for forcing. 
Although the flowers may not be so large as 
those which are produced from retarded 
crowns, -they will be of great service where 
cut flowers are in constant demand. They 
require a moderately warm hotbed, over 
whicly put about 2 inches of soil. Place the 
clumps-closely together, slightly cover them 
with finely-sifted soil, and give them a good 
watering. Keep the pit close until the flowers 
commence to open, when a little air may be 
admitted during fine weather. 


Scotland 
Salvias 


Much use can be made of the more brightly 
coloured Salvias from November till January ; 
and, now that their period of effectiveness is 
over, the plants may be cut down fairly 
severely as they come from the greenhouse 
or from the conservatory. The cutting will, 
in a short time, induce plenty of stocky shoots 
which will, if propagated, make useful stuff 
for use in the future. While S. splendens 
and its varieties appear to be preferred, men- 
tion may be made of the Pineapple scented 
variety (S.'rutilans), and S. Bethelli, both of 
which are good and very useful forms of the 
flowering Sages. 


Roses in corridors, or in cool houses 

Roses under glass may be troublesome or 
the reverse; when they are grown coolly in 
corridors or in cool houses they are not, as 
a rule, difficult to handle. For such pur- 
poses the old Devoniensis and Marechal Niel 
are yet unsurpassed. Niphetos is, under 
quite cool conditions, not to be despised, 
although it is not of such an accommodating 
nature as the others. This is the time at 
which such Roses ought to be pruned, and 
no one need hesitate to ‘handle them (if they 
are well established) in rather a drastic 
fashion. Cut the young growths back almost 
to the hard wood, withhold water, after prun- 
ing, for a fortnight, and disbud the resulting 
shoots with a fearless hand. Retrain thinly, 
giving weak liquid manure when growth is 
vigorous. 


Plant houses 

A regular sequence of forced stuff will now 
be moved, almost weekly, from the heated 
house to the cooler conservatory or green- 
house. Such stuff may include Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi,, Lily of the Valley, and 
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Freesias. In the conservatory occasional] 
arrangement is of advantage to the pl; 
and prevents any appearance of monot 
Spirzeas, Dielytra spectabilis, and Solom, 
Seal may be brought from cold frames 

moderately warm houses, and these, 
Arum Lilies, will be useful, and without 
forcing in the strict meaning of the w, 
round about Easter. More water will noy 
necessary in all plant ‘houses, and it ow 
so far as is possible, to be given to the p} 
in the forenoon in order that sup 
moisture may be dried up before the ] 
are closed down for the night. It 
feared that, as a result of the sunless 
of 1927, Hippeastrums (Amaryllis) m; 
away irregularly. Those who find this 
the case ought to warm the plants up, ; 
them a night temperature not under 60 
but not over 65 degs., with some stin 
such as, for instance, half an ounce of Th 
son’s Vine and Plant Manure to eac 
of tepid water. This may be give 
nately with clear, soft water. ; 


Fruit garden a 
Successive batches of Strawberries in 
must be brought indoors at fortnightly in 
vals if a supply is to be maintained. Fer 
sation of the blossoms must not be ne 
and, while over watering is fatal, © 
must by no means be permitted to 
dust dry. By and by the roots will 
active, and more copious supplies of — 
can be given without danger. In re 
out-of-doors fruit trees, a close wat 
to be well kept upon bud-eating birds 
are often troublesome at this particula 
and they will, assuredly, do damage 
thing be not done to keep them off. Dr 
or soot, or a mixture of both, dusted in 
form over the trees or bushes, will, usua 
suffice, but the dustings must be repe: 
from time to time until danger is over. 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums | 
Plants of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, whet 
these be intended for outdoor use in i 
tubs, or boxes, or for pot work, should 1 
be put out from the cutting boxes into 5-i 
pots. They may, in order to induce the qi 
formation of ‘roots, be placed on boards 
upon the pipes of the early vinery or 
early Peach ‘house. Water rather sparin 
at first, but as growth begins do not al 
the plants to suffer from the lack of moist 


White Fly ; 
Unfortunately almost everyone nowaday 
troubled with White Fly, and a determi 
effort ought to be made to get rid of | 
filthy pest at this time. There are mi 
good specifics on the market, but, unfoi 
nately, there is not one which will put 
eggs hors de combat. Fumigations & 
per week with any approved specific will, 
least, keep White Fly within reasoné 
bounds. 


Vegetable garden % 
Sow a box or two with seeds of Brus: 
Sprouts. An early line or two of this mu 
appreciated vegetable is always useful in } 
autumn, more especially if the later Peas 
was the case in 1927) do not fill satisfactor 
Apple rooms are now almost empty, theref 
successional batches of Rhubarb should not 
overlooked. Sea Kale now forces easily, | 
entire darkness is necessary. Asparagus 
now €asily forced if plenty of four-year- 
roots are available. If these be pacl 
closely into 10-inch pots, filled with weathe 
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_ ashes, and placed upon flues or upon — 


water pipes, good ‘‘ grass ”’ can be cut if 
fortnight. W. McGuFFoG 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. — 
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A Dwarf Juniper and Primula denticulata 
By EDWIN BECKETT, V.M.H., Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree, Herts. 


§ subjects for a well-furnished rock 

garden, the various dwarf-growing 
Hh Zonifers lend themselves admirably, 
“ming splendid contrast to the many lovely 
ms of alpine plants, and giving a sense of 
-¢ht and spread even to tiny efforts if 
»»perly employed. At Aldenham we have 


‘med most charming rock-edges using little 


Primula denticulata 


- Beautiful and easily grown either in the open or in the Alpine house 


se than tiny Conifers, and of them all there 
| probably nothing more fascinating than 
e variety shown on a rock plant exhibit we 
aged at the Royal Horticultural Hall in the 
«ly spring. It is Juniperus communis com- 
‘essa, often referred* to as the “ Irish 
iniper,”’ or botanically as Juniperus hibernica 
ympressa, but wrongly so, as this appella- 
on probably applies to J. communis fas- 
viata. The variety illustrated is of slender 
mensions and cone-like in shape, and its 
‘igin appears to be wrapped in mystery, 
jough it certainly does not appear to be a 
ative of Ireland, and possibly got the title 
* “Trish Juniper ”’ through being confused 
ith the ‘‘ Irish Yew,” or on account of its 
»meWwhat similar shape to that member of 
ie Taxus family. 

Unquestionably one of the most indispens- 
ole of dwarf Conifers, it is of very slow 
rowth, and trees of 30 years to 4o years of 
ze rarely exceed a height of 3 feet to 33 feet. 
ompact in habit, its ‘‘ needles’’ are very 
ny, only averaging about 34th of an inch 
| length. Our best specimen to-day, which 
‘e roughly estimate to be about 20 years to 
5 years old, stands exactly 2 feet in height, 
nd its diameter at the widest point only 
inches. We were at one time the for- 
inate possessors of a larger plant, standing 
bout 3 feet, or slightly more, tall, but 
n attempt to move it to another position 
roved fatal, it being of an estimated age of 
“om 40 years to 50 years. 

_ Juniperus communis compressa is quite a 
ardy subject, but severe and prolonged 


josts have been known to ‘‘ burn ”’ the top- 


iost growth, and similar effect is seen when 
cy ‘winds have played on an exposed side; 
jut what probably affects this plant more 


than anything, and here it is like most 
Junipers, is overcrowding, whereby an adja- 
cent plant overgrows it, for Junipers resent 
this happening more than anything, and 
should always be allowed a perfectly free 
space in which to develop. 


This dwarf Juniper is easily propagated > 


from cuttings, which may be inserted in sandy 


compost during sum- 
mer or autumn, em- 
ploying a cold frame 
in which to strike 
them. This seems to 
be the best method to 
adopt, as they are as 
slow in striking _as 
they are in growth, 
and do not seem to 
appreciate any  at- 
tempt to hurry them 
in the process. 


Primula 


denticulata 


Fall Primulas 
were as accommo- 
dating and as easy 
to raise and grow as 
the subject of our 
illustration, roc k- 
gardening with this 


family would be a 
happier and more 
simple task. Either 


for the open air, or ; 
for growing in pans for the alpine house, this 
species is admirable, and its freely-borne 
spherical-shaped heads of flowers are always 
a joy to ‘the onlooker, and the season of 
flowering is a long one, extending from May 
to July, and, given a suitable aspect, even 
beyond. Native of the Himalaya, it has a 
preference for a fairly heavy loamy soil, and 
partial shade,-and at Aldenham we_ have 
found it do best on a northern aspect in the 
rock garden. There are several beautiful 
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forms, the common one being of a lilac hue, 
and others of a purple and rose tones. There 
is also a beautiful albino, P. denticulata 
alba, a very pure white. One beautiful 
variety is P. denticulata cashmiriana, rather 
less in size than the type, with crowded lilac 
flowers, whose leaf undersides appear to ‘have 
been freely powdered with gold dust, giving 
the plant a most pretty appearance. 

Increase of any of the forms can easily be 
made by division, or plants can be raised from 
seed in cold frames, the seedlings being 
pricked out into boxes as soon as large 
enough to handle. 

Close to P. denticulata, and at one time 
considered to be a variety of it, is P. capitata 
from the same region, and it is perhaps one 
of the most fascinating Primulas, the flower 
head appearing like a silver button, edged 
with a crowded row of violet toned flowers. 
This species is not quite so easily dealt with, 
being apparently less robust in constitution. 


Primula denticulata is one of the 
commonest, most widely dispersed, and 
the. most-variable in ‘size and other 


characteristics of the Himalayan Primroses. 
It belongs to the same group as the British 
P. farinosa, but it is a much more showy 
species, even in its most diminutive state. 
The dark lilac-blue flowers are very numer- 
ous, and borne in dense heads on long scapes 
standing well above the leaves. This species 


Juniperus communis compressa 
One of the most attractive of all dwarf conifers for the rock garden 


appears to have been the first introduced 
from the Himalayan region into European 
gardens, as it was figured in Smith’s 
“Exotic Botany, 1805,”’ vol. ii., plate 114. It 
inhabits sunny situations and begins to blos- 
som in early spring as soon as the snow 
melts. Sir J. Hooker collected it in Sikkim 
at an elevation of 16,000 feet, the plants be- 
ing from 4 inches to 8 inches high, and the 
leaves from 1 inch to 2 inches long. At its 
lower habitats it attains nearly three times 
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the largest size indicated for its highest. P. 
Capitata is related to P. denticulata, the 
flowers being quite sessile; and forming a 
close head like a Scabious. P. erosa is some- 
times regarded as a variety of P. denticulata, 
but it has coarse leaves similar to those of P. 
vulgaris. ‘There is a fine dwarf variety of P. 
denticulata in cultivation under the name of 
P. cashmeriana, 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Mixed fruit in greenhouses 
MATEURS who are prepared to devote 


a greenhouse to fruit culture may obtain 

excellent crops of well-finished fruit by 
growing several kinds together in the same 
house. Grapes and Tomatoes may be grown 
together, Grapes and Figs, and Grapes, 
Nectarines, and Peaches. In the cultivation 
of these, however, it must be remembered 
that plenty of light is most important, and 
sun first of all to ripen the fruit, and also the 
wood, which is quite as important. 

The best form of house for fruit-growing is 
a lean-to facing south with both ends of glass. 
In such structures, where light and sun have 
great play, plenty of top and side ventilation 
must be provided. The heating arrangement 
must also be considered Sufficient piping 
and‘ a little’ to spare worked at a low or 
moderate temperature to obtain the heat 
necessary is far better than a small amount 
driven at a high temperature. Four-inch 
pipes:should be provided, as they contain a 
larger: quantity of water in proportion to 
their radiating surface, and therefore do not 
cool so quickly as do smaller pipes. 

There are many good boilers: to be ob- 
tained for small structures, but. in selecting 
one the amount of piping to be heated must 
be taken into: consideration. 

The borders and soil are the next things to 
be considered. Elaborately-prepared. borders 
are quite unnecessary.. Thorough drainage 
there-must be, and unless this, is provided for 
naturally by a, gravelly or chalky subsoil 
artificial drainage must be resorted to by 
brick-rubble or-a system of drain-pipes. For 
fruit: tree. culture a good’ loamy: soil about 
2 feet deep is the best, but this is by no 
means: absolutely necessary; for any soil that 
will. grow good crops of vegetables: will also 
produce good crops of fruit: 

Peaches. and Grapes do remarkably well 
together, as they both require the soil to be 
prepared in a similar manner: 

The drainage of the borders being right, the 
soil shouldbe trenched 2 feet deep, and if it 
is light. cow manure-and a little clay should 
be thoroughly incorporated as the work pro- 
ceeds. If of a heavy clayey nature old 
mortar-rubbish should be mixed with it: 
Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, and Figs are 
all benefited by a certain amount of lime. 
and all soil deficient in. this substance should 
have some fresh slacked lime forked-in. 

In: growing Grapes and Peaches together 
the Vines should be planted in the front. to 


be trained under the glass roof, and the: 


Peaches or Nectarines on the back wall. 
The Vines must not be planted too close to 
shade the Peaches on the back wall unduly. 
To secure good crops of each, so plant the 
Vines that the rods will not be less than 
6 feet apart and rather close. Stopping 
should be practised in order to allow as much 
light and sun as possible to the Peaches. 
This, of course, refers to the time when the 
Vines reach the fruiting stage, for a certain 
amount of fully-developed foliage is necessary 
to the proper maturation of both wood and 
fruit. Stop the Vine shoots one. or perhaps 
two joints beyond the bunch. The laterals 
should also be stopped at the first joint, 
taking some entirely out where too thick, 
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The branches of the Peaches on the back 
wall must have careful attention, training 
them out in such a way that the shoots do 
not unduly shade each other. Start disbud- 
ding at an early stage, and when the final 
removal of surplus shoots is made, only suffi- 
cient should be left to fruit a.thinly disposed 
but well-balanced. tree. 


The next to ibe considered are Grapes and 
Figs. Let the Vine rods be the same distance 
apart as before mentioned, for it is most 
essential that’ the Fig trees have plenty of 
light and sun. Some modification of the 
soil will be necessary for Figs, for what suits 
the Vine is not favourable to the Fig, causing 


the wood to grow too luxuriantly at the ex-. 


pense of the fruit. 


For Figs, only a narrow. border should be: 


formed, about 2 feet wide, and when trench- 
ing the soil, brick and mortar. refuse should 
be thoroughly incorporated with: it. Even 
then young: Fig trees frequently: grow’ so 
vigorously as to prevent early fruiting., “In 
such Cases. root-pruning: must be resorted to 
as soon as the leaves fall; afterwards taking 
care to confine the roots to a narrow: border, 

Like the Peaches, Figs. require thin train- 
ing, retaining no more growth-than- can: be 


properly ripened by the necessary light and 
sun. 


Grapes and Tomatoes in:the same structure 
often succeed well. Tomatoes. being’ lighi 
and sun-loving plants, they must have a fair 
amount of these elements to obtain a crop. 
Make the soil firm, and not too rich, to secure 
sturdy, short-jointed growths. No~ over- 


crowding must be allowed, and if the plants. 


are on the back wall of. the house: 18 inches 
should be allowed between the. plants. They 
may also be planted at. the ends of the struc- 


ture—the front being devoted to. the. Grapes. 


—training them on the cordon system, _as this 
is the best and most’ productive system: I do 
not advise growing. Tomatoes with Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Figs, as the syringing re- 
quired by them to keep the foliage healthy 
and vigorous and free from insect pests is 
not favourable for the free setting of the 
Tomatoes. 


Tt is as well to point out that in growing 
Grapes and Peaches, or Grapes and Figs to- 
gether in the same house great care must be 
taken to keep the foliage clear of that de- 
structive pest, Red Spider. Once it becomes 
established in the others it spreads with 
alarming rapidity to the Vines, spoiling the 
foliage and ending in stunted and badly- 
coloured Grapes. The only preventive is fre- 
quent syringing. It is not at all advisable to 
syringe the Vines after the flowering stage 
is reached; but Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Figs, except when in flower, should be 
syringed twice daily from the time growth 
starts until the first fruit commences to 
colour... Maintain a moist atmosphere under 
the Vines, and this is best secured by sprink- 
ling occasionally all the dry places: in border, 
paths, ete. 


It is also most important to keep the 


borders in a proper state of moisture during 


the growing period until the fruit has swollen 
off and commenced to colour. ~The water 
supply should then be lessened, as well as 
atmospheric results. The trees cannot be 
kept too cool during the resting period; 
therefore the structure should be freely ven- 
tilated at all times. 


A mistake frequently made by amateurs is 
keeping the structure too warm during the 
resting period. This is beneficial to the 
tender plants stored therein for bedding, etc., 
but is most injurious to the fruit trees. On 
no account employ more heat than will just 
keep the tender plants safe, and on all favour- 
able occasions ventilate the house freely. 
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Division of Rhubarb roots 
MMEDIATELY the crowns show sign 
activity in early spring the roots are 
the move, and this presents the most 
porttine time to tackle old roots too scat 
for either big pots or boxes to cover, § 
position chosen for a new plantation shi 
be warm and sheltered, but not overhung 
towering trees or shrubs, such as Laurel, 
English Yew one frequently meets with 
old gardens. A warm corner, where the 
can play between the plants from early m 
up to 3 or 4 p.m., is an ideal position , 
generally found in most gardens of any 
tent. Here the stalks come along quite e; 
if but lightly covered with straw, compa 
with: exposed. plantations. a 
The ground needs. deep working, as 
roots. penetrate a good depth, 2% feet be 
none too much, and should be well manu 
between the spits as. work proceeds, as” 
plantation should with an anhual manur 
each spring continue remunerative for sey: 
years. In breaking up old plants use 
garden fork when. possible, and a sh 
spade when necessary, reserving a crown : 
a) few rootlets to each. set for replanti 
omitting any clumps that were forwan 
with heated material last spring, these be 
best dealt with next year. Plant in line 
feet apart, and in clumps of three tria 
fashion 1 foot asunder, allowing the apex 
the.crown to appear a trifle. above the 5 
rounding soil to indicate their position, w 
a stout stake inthe centre, and lightly ¢o 
with straw or litter as a. protection 
late frosts which would check their pr: 
When the plants are growing: freelj 
wards May, mulch each root with some 
manure, ply the flat: hoe frequently to 
any weeds and to aerate the-soil; and sho 
a flower stalk appear on either cut out | 
same with a sharp knife, as such weaken | 
plant. Make no attempt to pull until ni 
spring, and that very lightly. The secc 
year they may be drawn upon pretty fre 
up to the end of June. ~. J. MAYNE 
\ 


Soils for salads 


All plants grown for use as salads, whet! 
in mixture in the bowl or separately, must 
tender when matured—for use. Many ecu 
vators do not consider, sufficiently, the sc 
in which the plants are to be grown. 1 
composts are most important. If too po 
there is not sufficient substance in thé ro 
stem, or leaf, as the case may be. If 1 
rich, some plants grown for their roots m 
be practically all leaves. é 

In the open-air border where plants < 
grown on a large scale the soil can only 
well worked and added to if it is not qu 
ideal for the purpose; but in ‘boxes, fram 
and greenhquse borders it is not a diffie 
matter to make up ideal composts. It is ! 
the benefit of those persons who are ni 
thinking of preparing borders for early sala 
that these notes are written. oe 

For Lettuces make a free use of old rott 
manure such as that taken from exhaus 
Mushroom beds and heaps which have be 
in store for many months. Old potting Co) 
posts two-thirds and such well-rotted manu 
one-third, sifted and thoroughly mixed, Ww 
constitute an ideal compost. og 

A similar one will do for Mustard ai 
Cress. But for Radishes the compost mt 
be about ‘half as rich; then the plants w 
possess succulent roots and small leaves: 
too rich soil in their case would result 
rough roots bristling with fibrous ones al 
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Celery seedlings should be grown ‘or 
moderately rich soil made quitefirm. I find 0 
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Grysanthemum soil good for these plants ; 
ad also for seedling Tomatoes, but the com- 
st for the latter should be coarser than for 
<dlings in general, and if a small quantity 
-old mortar rubble is added to it the young 
pints are not so liable to damp-off at the 
-| level. I include Tomatoes and Celery in 
tis mote because they are valuable salad 


pnts, and the treatment of them in 
jeir early stages of growth is so very im- 
jrtant. haae G. 
Hants. 


| Early Peas 
*S ARLY Peas are the desire and aim of 
most gardeners, and the production of a 
‘crop which is, perhaps, only a few days 
«rlier than a neighbour’s is regarded as no 
aall achievement. 
Various means are adopted to bring this 
out, each good in its way, but the follow- 
ig method has much to commend it :— 
vith a frame 8 feet wide by 6 feet long suffi- 
ent can be raised to plant a row 54 feet in 
jagth. The initial cost is not great, and 
ie appliances used will last for many years 
iid occupy but little space when not in use. 
jocure lengths of matchboarding or similar 
ood 6 inches wide and 3 inch thick, and if 
ie frame to be used has an inside measure- 
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Early Peas 
‘Diagram showing support for the troughs 


ient of 6 feet let these measure 5 feet 
(inches. Place two boards together so as 
) form a V-shaped trough supported by two 
jands, one at each end, cut as shown in the 
ccompanying diagram. These troughs can 
> placed close together in the frame. A 
ece of turf will serve to close the ends of 
ie troughs, which can then be filled with 
d potting soil to within 2 inches of the top. 
ow the Peas in the same way as they would 
2 sown in a drill outside, and cover with an 
ich of sifted soil. If the soil used is moist 
2 water will be required until after the seed 
as germinated. 

Place the lights on the frame and keep 
ose until the young plants appear, and then 
ir freely on all suitable occasions. . 

The first week in February will be soon 
tough to commence operations, and only 


ie varieties which mature early should be 
Peoeee 

lf the weather is suitable, planting should 
© carried out the second week in April. 
Choose, if possible, a border with a south 
spect, and take out a V-shaped trench. If 
elp is at hand to assist in lifting the troughs 
‘om their stands so much the better. 

Place the trough in the trench and gently 
!move each board, one at a time, and press 
je soil firmly up to the young plants. If 
ais work is done carefully the roots suffer 
0 disturbance, 
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What staking is required had better be 
done at the time of planting, as the sticks 
will afford the young plants considerable 
shelter. A few strands of black cotton will 
keep birds at bay, and in the event of dry 
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weather watering and mulching must be at- 
tended to in good time. 

If these directions are carried out the crop 
will be ready for use well in advance of the 
usual outdoor sowings. F. W. WEBBER. 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpItoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. “Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusLisHpr. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four spect- 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Making a wild garden by the edge of 
a stream , 

I would be much obliged if you would tell 
me what plants will thrive if planted in grass. 
I want to make a wild garden out of a piece 
of rough ground lying along the edge of a 
stream ; it is rather low-lying and damp, and 
partly shaded by trees. I do not want to 
make raised beds which will require keeping. 
Bamboos, Willows, and Gunneras all do well, 
but I want as much colour as _ possible. 
Would Primulas thrive in grass, also any 
kind of Iris, and what shrubs could I plant? 
| have read your articles on wild and wood- 
land planting with interest, but do not quite 
understand if the plants grow through the 
grass or if they have to have the ground kept 
clean. Wig) cosm Os 


[Primulas are not a success when planted 
in grass, but will sometimes succeed when 
very favourably placed at the very edge of a 
sluggish stream and in moist dykes where 
grass is sparse or non-existent. All the fol- 
lowing will, however, grow in grass at the 
waterside and require no cultural care other 
than that of removing their dead flower- 
stalks and growths once each year during the 
winter months. 

Trees and shrubs, beautiful either for 
flowers, fruits, or coloured bark: Salix 
vitellina var. britzensis, Cornus alba, Rubus 
Giraldii. The foregoing should be pruned to 
within 8 inches of the ground at the end of 
March each year. Oxycoccus macrocarpus, 
Euonymus latifolius, E. planipes, E. euro- 
peus, E. alatus, Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
Leycesteria formosa, Andromeda _polifolia, 
Rosa virginiana, Viburnum Opulus, Myrica 
Gale, Nyssa sylvatica, Vaccinium corym- 
bosum,  Forsythia — spectabilis, | Prunus 
Pissardii, Cotoneaster Simonsii, Ribes atro- 
sanguineum, the Nottingham Medlar, Ber- 
beris Thunbergi, Spirzea Douglasi, Pernettya 
mucronata. ® 

Plants: Hemerocallis in variety, Trollius 
(Globe Flowers) in variety, Funkia Sieboldii, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Lythrum salicarium 
roseum, Chrysanthemum maximum __ in 
variety, Aster puniceus pulcherrimus, Caltha 
polypetala, Ranunculus lingua, Zizania lati- 
folia, Saxifraga peltata, Spiraa Aruncus, 
Lysimachia vulgaris, Epilobium —angusti- 
folium and its white form, Iris sibirica in 
variety, I. Pseudacorus, American Cow- 
slips (Dodecatheon) in variety, Fritillaria 
Meleagris in variety, especially the white kind, 
Narcissus in variety, Colchicums, Scillas in 
variety, especially the handsome S. hispanica, 
Mimulus luteus, Rodgersia podophylla, 
Senecio. clivorum, S§. Veitchianus,_ S, 
tanghutica, Spiraea palmata, S. gigantea, and 


in addition to the above there are many lovely 
Ferns and Grasses which thrive in such posi- 
tions. | 


Plants for rock garden facing north 

(Norfolk).—Such a position limits your 
choice of plants, but the following should 
succeed :—Omphalodes Luciliz, O. cappa- 
docica, Primula Juliz and its varietiés, 
Hepatica triloba in its varieties, H. angulosa, 
H. acutiloba, Anemone Robinsoniana, A. 
appennina, A. sylvestris, Gaultheria_pro- 
cumbens in made-up leafy soil, Oxalis 
enneaphylla, O. magellanica, Pratia angu- 
losa, Maianthemum. Convallaria, Oxalis 
floribunda, Linaria aquitroloba, Mossy Saxi- 
frages, Trillium grandiflorum in peaty soil, 
Tiarella cordifolia, Gentiana  sino-ornata, 
Mazus rugosus, Iberis Snowflake, Arenaria 
balearica, Ramondia_ pyrenaica,  Astilbe 
simplicifolia, Meconopsis integrifolia, M. 
Baileyi, Pyrola rotundifolia, Violas in 
variety, Aubrietias, Ourisia coccinea, Conan- 
dron ramondioides. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Evergreen flowering shrubs 

Please suggest a few hardy evergreen 
flowering shrubs to.form a hedge about 4 feet 
high in a rather exposed town garden. A 
reply in your paper will much oblige. 

‘* SOMERSET.” 

[The following are suitable for planting to 
form a hedge, and are mostly of proved con- 
stitution, but their behaviour varies in 
different districts :—Berberis Aquifolium, B. 
Dawwinii, B. Knightii, Choisya_ ternata, 
Cistus laurifolius, C. purpureus, Escallonia 
Ingrami, E. macrantha, Olearia Gunni, O. 
Hastii, Pyracantha Lelandi, Veronica Blue 
Gem, V. Traversii, Ulex europeeus (double 
Gorse) fl.-pleno. | 


Magnolia grandiflora unsatisfactory 


I have a Magnolia grandiflora that must 
be about 30 years old, but owing, I think, to 
its having been planted in unsuitable soil has 
made very little growth. Do you think it 
possible to move a plant of that age? If not, 
would it be possible to layer it now, and 
would you kindly give me directions as to 
how to do this? BE. W. C. 


[Take out a trench '2 feet wide at 3 feet 
from the stem and dig out the soil until well 
beneath the roots, then with a fork work 
the soil out from beneath the plant for at 
least a foot inwards, taking care of any roots 
of a healthy nature which you may comnie into 
‘contact with. This completed, examine the 
_drainage and see that no stagnation exists at 
the spot from water-pipes, drains, etc., and 
after putting this in order commence to refill 
the trench and space beneath the remaining 
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ball of earth with good chopped turfy loam 
to which has been added 1 bushel of well- 
decayed manure or leaf-mould to every three 
barrowloads of the loam. Work this in firmly 
between the roots, laying out any of the latter 
—which may have been disturbed—at_ dif- 
ferent levels as the filling-in proceeds, finish- 
ing off by treading the soil quite firm and a 
soaking of water if the plant is growing at 
the foot of a wall. To layer Magnolia 
grandiflora proceed as follows:—Select a 
pliable branch which may be easily brought 
down to the soil and one which contains one 
or more wand-like shoots. At a point about 
18 inches from the end of the shoot and at 
the back of a joint or bud make an incision 
with a sharp knife half-way through the 
shoot, then draw the knife along the centre 
of the latter, through the bud, and about 
6 inches or 8 inches along in the direction of 
the last pair of leaves. Peg the branch 
securely to the ground and cover the partially- 
severed portion with a mixture of soil and 
sharp sand. No movement by wind or other 
agent must be permitted, and to avoid this 
tie the layered shoot to a stake, water freely 
during very hot weather. ] 


Chimonanthus fragrans 


Could you tell me the time of year for 
transplanting Chimonanthus fragrans, also 
if cuttings will strike, and time of year for 
taking same? F. W. 

[This shrub will transplant quite well if 
carefully handled as soon as the leaves have 
fallen in the autumn, and also after it has 
finished flowering, by about the end of 
February. It is usually propagated by layer- 
ing, and this should be done in the early 
autumn; This shrub may also be raised 
from seed, but it is then somewhat variable, | 


Quick growing evergreen hedge 

I am considering planting a quick-growing 
evergreen hedge to be about 3} feet high, 
strong enough to keep out stock; as a rule, 
young stock. I would like to plant Berberis, 
which seems to do well here. What variety 
can you recommend, and what should be the 
distance of planting and the treatment ? 
The soil is mixed with a subsoil of sand and 
boulder clay. R. CaLxin. 

Norwich. 


[There are very few plants which can be 
recommended to form such a hedge as you 
propose making and of sufficient strength to 
keep out stock. It is essential that some 
form of protection be given with fencing of 
some sort at least until the plants are strong. 
As you say Berberis does well in your dis- 
trict, B. Darwinii and B. Knightii are two 
suitable ones for hedges, but to keep these 
shrubs cut to the height you mention takes 
a great deal of their beauty away. Holly is 
one of the best plants to form such a hedge 
as you require, and by selecting plants (Ilex 
Aquifolium) 18 inches to 2. feet you would 
soon have a good hedge. Should you decide 
to use Holly the ground should be thoroughly 
well trenched and planting be done either at 
the latter part of April or the latter part of 
September, putting the plants in a single 
row 18 inches apart. Another excellent 
though somewhat slow-growing plant for 
such a hedge is Ulex europzus fl.-pleno 
(double Gorse). This plant is of easy culti- 
vation, but transplants badly, so pot plants 
should be obtained. ] 


ROSES 
Marechal Niel Rose 


(S. A. Marsh).—The best thing to do in 
the circumstances is to keep the plant out- 
side until the flowers begin to open, when it 
may be taken to a cool room until it has 
finished blooming. A cool greenhouse would, 
of course, be much better for the plant. A 
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shift into a 10-inch pot should help it. _Use 
the best fibrous turfy loam pulled to pieces 
with the hands, a. little leaf-mould, and 
enough coarse sand to ensure porosity. The 
addition of a good dusting of bone-meal 
and about a tablespoonful of Thomson’s 
Plant Manure will improve the compost. 
Make the new soil very firm round the roots. 
If the number of buds produced is very large 
thin considerably and so help those left. Re- 
pot in February or October. 


Roses and Black Spot 


Please give a list of Roses not liable to 
Black Spot, for situation south-east and 
rather exposed. M. E. M. 


[While it can hardly be said that any 
variety of Rose is entirely. immune, the fol- 
lowing are less likely to be affected than are 
the general run of sorts:—A. R. Goodwin, 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Christine, Clarice 
Goodacre, Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald, 
Columbia, Covent Garden, Crimson Emblem, 
Dorothy Page Roberts, Duchess of Welling- 
ton, Emma Wright, General Macarthur, 
Golden Emblem, K. of K., Lady Pirrie, Lady 
Plymouth, Los Angeles, Mabel Morse, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quinn,» Ophelia, Mme. Butterfly, 
Red Letter Day, Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
net, and Sovereign. | 


ORCHIDS 


Miltonia Lamarckeana 

(C. P., Bradford).—This hybrid was not 
raised in a nursery, it was introduced from 
Brazil. In Sander’s. Orchid Guide (1927 
edition), which we recommend to your notice, 
it is described as ‘‘ A supposed natural 
hybrid between candida and Clowesii; habit 
intermediate ; sepals and petals deep brown, 
barred and tipped with yellow, purplish at 
their bases, lip white on the apical half, with 
a central purple blotch, shaded with purple 
at the base.”’ 


GREENHOUSE 


Plants for a cool greenhouse 


(Mrs. Besant, Salcombe).—(2) ‘‘ The Book 
of the Greenhouse,” by J. C. Tallock, 
F.R.H.S., obtainable at any bookstall or 
from Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., 11Q, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. The 
price is about 2s. 9d. This book should 
prove of great assistance to you. (3) You 
could winter Geraniums, Salvias, and Helio- 
tropes, Cinerarias, Cyclamen, and Primulas 
in the house you mention, providing the 
temperature could be more or less maintained 
at a minimum of 40 degs. to 45 degs., but to 
allow it to fall as low as 32 degs. for more 
than a night or two at the time would be 
dangerous. This, however, we understand 
rarely occurs with you. All the above would 
benefit from a temperature 5 degs. higher as 
the sun gains power. Perpetual Carnations 
could also be grown under similar conditions, 


‘but are much more satisfactory when grown 


by themselves, for, in addition to a tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs., these plants 
need air at all times. With care, however, 
such plants may be grown together. Toma- 
toes could be grown most successfully, also 
Cucumbers during mid-summer, although’ it 
would be inadvisable to maintain the high 
temperature (70 degs.) in which these plants 
are usually grown, as this would be too hot 
for the Tomatoes, therefore endeavour to 
maintain a summer temperature for these of 
60 degs. Of course, the Carnations should 
be transferred to the open during the sum- 
mer, and the other plants which are not 
planted out should be transferred to cool 
frames, a frame under a north wall being 
preferable for the Cyclamen. All may be 
raised from seed in the house in early spring, 
but from early June to the end of September 
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-Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Primulas, ete., ¢h 


best in cool frames. (4) You could sea 
better Messrs. R. Veitch and Son 
Royal Nurseries, Exeter, who specialis, 
these things and who are familiar with ) 
district. is 


Violets damping 2 : 

(Viola).—It is somewhat difficult in a 
son like this to keep Violets in fra 
healthy. We should advise you to go « 
the plants and remove any that | 
damped off, and also any of the damped | 
age of others that you can find. A | 
flowers of sulphur should be dusted over 
plants. Admit as much air as you can 
the same time do not allow the plants to 
come wet; you can do this by pla 
5-inch flower pots at the four corners of ¢ 
light. Such treatment would ensure a 
air supply, and at the same time protect 
plants from rain. The practice is dange: 
in windy weather. We have always fo 
that if Violets are put into frames late, 
that they have not time to become } 
established before bad weather comes alc 
such plants are very liable to damp. In_ 
we have often obtained our best results 
placing temporary frames over the plant: 
the positions they have occupied duri: 
summer months instead of lifting the plz 
and placing them into frames as is so ol 
done. 


Hippeastrums with Mealy Bug 
(Bulbous).—You’ should examine the bi 
carefully and remove all loose scales and | 
bases, taking away at the same time the 
2 inch of soil. The bulbs should then bey 
sprayed over with an insecticide. This opi 
tion might be repeated two days later i 
is considered necessary. The pots should 
then top dressed, and the bulbs started in 
usual way. Keep a sharp look out for 
reappearance of the bug during the grow 


season. : 
FRUIT 
Raspberry treatment . - 


I have just removed 120 Raspberry clum 
three to five canes each; height, 4 feet : 
over; good, strong, stout canes. Is it re: 
mecessary that they should be cut down? 
hope not, as they are really good stuff, : 
are planted in rows 4 feet apart and 22 | 
between clumps. Will they fruit this seasc 

Manchester. : /W. H. 


[It is not really necessary to cut down 
your canes and thus sacrifice the crop. 
would advise cutting down, say, half, tl 
securing fruit this year from the unprui 
ones, whilst those cut back will the m 
thoroughly establish themselves and guar 
tee you your supply of Raspberries next ye 
Should you have autumn-fruiting varieti 
such as November Abundance or-the P 
petual one, Lloyd George, fruit will be) 
tained from these even though cut down, 
they will both yield a.certain amount of ft 
on the young wood. ] © + 


Scions for grafting ; 
(D. C.).—To be sure of success with Ap) 


grafting it is wise to carry out the operat 


with dormant scions and pushing stoc] 
This set of conditions is obtained by sele 
ing growths of last year’s wood sometii 
during January, tying them ir.to bundles, a 
heeling them in firmly under a north We 
In such a position the selected wood will : 
main fresh and the buds will remain 
a dormant condition until you are rea 
to do the grafting. Watch your stoch 
and when the buds begin to show signs 


‘growth grafting should take place; this w 


be towards the end of March or beginning 
April. The scion should be a piece of go 


althy wood of last season’s growth, it 
soul contain three to four buds, and should 
- cut just above the top bud and just below 
t2 bottom one. When the material is taken 
fm the parent tree for heeling in the 
sowths are best taken almost full length, 
ed the actual preparation of the scion is 


‘good grafting wax-can be made by taking : 
tlow two parts, beeswax two parts, resin 
fir parts; melt all three ingredients together 
¢d stir well. This grafting wax. must be 
eplied warm. > 
jumsons not fruiting 

What is to be done for Damson trees, 
jinted 7 years ago? They have made good 


sowth, but flowered sparsely for the first’ 


tae last spring, and no fruit resulted. In 
jlled garden, but high and rather windy 
; sition. M. E..M. 
[lt is usually recognised that it takes about 
ii years for the ordinary Damson to come 
ito bearing. While in a young ‘state the 
ves are usually much too vigorous to form 
ait buds, and it is only after they have 
trown off this over-luxuriance that they be- 
sn to give a return for the outlay incurred. 
{ime of the newer varieties such as ‘‘ The 
jorryweather ’ come into bearing earlier, 
it these are not in general cultivation as 
jigs: | 
- VEGETABLES 

(nions for exhibition 

(Amateur).—To grow Onions for exhibition 
élong season of growth is required, and to 
«sure this the seed should be sown at once, 
ting a mixture of soil made up as follows: 
iva parts good garden soil, one part leaf- 
sil, one part sand. These ingredients should 
| put through a }-inch sieve. Pots, pans, 
¢ boxes are all suitable for sowing the seed 
i After crocking the receptacle, a little 
tugh material should be placed over the 
cocks, and then the soil placed in and 
timed down. The seed is sown thinly and 
l'htly covered. After watering the recep- 
tle should be covered with a sheet of glass 
4d brown paper. A suitable temperature 
t germination is 50 degs. to 55 degs. Fahr. 
i} soon as germination has taken place the 
sass and paper should be removed, and the 
jants put up near the glass to keep them 
<irdy. As soon as the plants are well show- 
ig their second leaf they should be taken 
(t of the seed bed and pricked out into 
Ixes, using a similar soil mixture, except 
‘at one part well-rotted manure should be 
ided. The young plants should be 2 inches 
art each way in their new quarters. Place 
te pricked-off plants back into the green- 
luse again until they have become well 
(tablished, after which they should be 
lrdened off ready to go outside about the 
iiddle of April. A site should be prepared 
fr the reception of the prepared plants. It 
sould be dug deeply and well manured. 
‘rite us again if we can help you further. 


"hite Fly on Tomatoes 

What is the best and most permanent way 

( destroying these pests? 3 ae 

| We are receiving many complaints about 

\hite Fly pest. We suggest applications of 

‘hite Fly Death (Corry and Co., Ltd.) and 
All White Fly Vapour (G. H. Richards, 

d.), obtainable from all horticultural 

‘ndriesmen. ]_ 4 


____ MISCELLANEOUS 

teen and White Fly 

(Learner).—To eradicate Green Fly fumi- 
peat one of the approved fumigants 
ivertised in these pages, such as XL. All. 
hite Fly is somewhat more troublesome, 


i) ‘& . 


}t until the grafting operation is carried out.. 
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especially in a mixed house, but having 
checked the former pest use White Fly 
Vapour, obtainable from leading sundries- 
men, and use as directed. It is always best 
to use both the above when the air of the 
house is dry and ventilators closed. The in- 
structions issued with each of the above 
remedies should be closely followed, noting 
their effects on the plants. 


Miniature trees 


HAVE lately had one of those small 
miniature Japanese trees (a sort of 
Juniper) given to me, and should be grate- 

ful for advice as to its treatment. It is in a 
china pot with drain-hole at bottom. Should 
it be kept very moist, or rather dry? What 
temperature is advisable? Will it do all 
right in an ordinary sitting-room? Should 
it ever be repotted? Will it grow any more? 
M. F. ReyNarb. 


[These dwarf Japanese trees may be kept 
in an ordinary sitting-room for a few weeks, 
or even months, after which they should, for 


the benefit of their health, be given a rest in 
a cold frame or greenhouse. It is a good 
plan occasionally to stand the plants in the 
open air, especially when raining. Do not 
water too much at any time, and especially 
during winter. It is best to keep the trees 
on the dry side all the year round. Syringe 
occasionally with soft water in the summer. 
These trees are very slow-growing and will 
not require repotting for years. | 


Artificial manures 

(A. B. C.).—A good complete artificial 
manure can be made by mixing one part 
sulphate of ammonia, one part sulphate of 
potash, and three parts superphosphate (30 
per cent.). For an acre of garden you would 
require 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 1 cwt. 
sulphate of potash, and 3 cwts. superphos- 
phate; this works out at about 2 ozs. per 
square yard. The manures should be spread 
in layers on the floor of a dry shed and 
thoroughly well mixed together and then 
bagged up again. If the complete manure 
is to be stored any length of time before 
using half a part steamed bone flour should 
be added; such treatment ensures that the 
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> 
manure remains in good friable condition for 
a considerable period. The best time to apply 
a complete artificial manure for the potato 
crop is at planting time; if applied later the 
full benefit of the manure is not obtained. 


Superphosphate of lime 

1 should be grateful if you would state in 
your valuable paper the following facts re- 
garding the use of superphosphate of lime in 
a garden :—(1) What is its value as a general 
manure? (2) In what quantities to apply and 
at what time of year? (3) Is it suitable for 
flower borders as well as vegetables? (4) 
Should it be used as a top-dressing or dug in? 
I think an article on the use of garden fertil- 
isers in general would be of great value to 
many amateur gardeners, like myself, at this 
time of year, especially on those fertilisers 
which are most valuable as substitutes for 
animal manure—now the latter is so difficult 
to procure, ‘THos. ALDERSEY. 

| The answers to the above questions are as 
follows :—(1) None. Superphosphate of lime 


An accommodating dwarf Japanese plant 
This little Juniper in a china pot is growing in a sitting-room 


is a manure containing a supply of soluble 
phosphate, and while useful for many pur- 
poses in the garden, cannot be regarded as a 
general manure, because a general manure 
must contain a supply of nitrogen, phosphate, 
and potash. Superphosphate is, of course, of 
great value as an ingredient of a general arti- 
ficial manure, and also as a source of supply 
of phosphate for some special purpose. (2) 
1 0Z. to 3 ozs. per square yard; the quantity 
will vary according to the purpose for 
which it is required. As to the best time to 
apply superphosphate opinion varies, but at 
some time during the actual growing season 
is generally considered best. (3) Superphos- 
phate of lime is a valuable manure to supple- 
ment farmyard manure for the cultivation of 
flowers. (4) Apply as a top-dressing to 
a flower border just prior to planting. | 


Various questions 

(Admiral Sir George Hope).—(A) Choice of 
a 16-inch motor lawn mower.—The Atco, ob- 
tainable from’ Chas. H. Pugh, Ltd., Whit- 
worth Works, 31, Tilton Road, Birmingham: 
(B) Seed or plants for new Asparagus bed. 
—Healthv yearling plants should be chosen 
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for this purpose, and they should be planted 
about the second week in March, or a little 
in advance of the time when actual growth 
commences. They should not be planted 
nearer than 15 inches from plant to plant, 
the roots being spread out with great care 
and covered with 3 inches of fine rich soil. 
Choose a dull day tor this, and do not expose 
the roots to the air longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read- 
ing, supply them, 


Tar-oil wash 

(W. S.).—It is important that you spray 
your Apples with the tar-oil wash as soon as 
possible, because you are liable to damage the 
buds if the spraying is delayed much beyond 
the end of this month. Choose a dry, still 
day for the operation, and thoroughly wet 
every portion of the trees, not forgetting the 
extreme tips of the growths. We find that 
a 5 per cent. solution is strong enough to 
control aphis on Apple, Plum, and Black 
Currant. Place 19 gallons of water into a 
receptacle and add slowly one gallon of the 
tar-oil, stir well, and the mixture is then 
ready for use. Details of several good tar- 
oil washes will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


Lilies and peat 


_ I am starting the cultivation of various 
species-of Lilies, and have been looking them 
up in past volumes of your most helpful 
paper (we have nothing like in French), but 
there is one important item which is not clear 
in my foreign mind, and that is the precise 
horticultural meaning of the word ‘‘ peat.” 
1 gather that peat may be either of two 
things:—First, an inferior quality of fuel 


peat sold” in compressed bales, flaky or 
ground, for litter purposes. (It is, I fmd, a 
useful ‘ingredient for various composts. 


Primulas revel in it.) Secondly, rotten Oak- 
leaves taken from forest ditches. This is 
what we call in French terre de bruyére, very 
improperly, as it has nothing to do with 
Heather. The Flemish gardeners at Ghent 
call it more aptly ‘Ceik grond ”’ (eik = Oak), 
and it is what you-English call Ghent soil. 
Now, tell me, please, which is the right stuff 
for my peat Lilies. The soil of our garden 
is a heavy, retentive, clayey loam, quite de- 
void of lime. It can be improved by much 
digging and correcting with lighter soil. 
BELGIAN READER. : 


[Our correspondent apparently finds great 
difficulty in arriving at what we in England 
mean by ‘‘ peat,’’ and this is not surprising, 
for when three or four different materials 
are: given one word to represent them all it 
is rather confusing. Fuel peat, which is cut 
out in heavy blocks from the Irish bogs, can 
be eliminated, as can also the peat moss 
litter, which is sold in compressed bales. 
What we in England understand by peat is 
really a Heath mould, and is not the Sphag- 
num one finds in wet, water-logged places. 
Ghent Heath mould, used largely in the 
cultivation of Azaleas, is particularly suitable 
for Lilies, and if this is used in the cultiva- 
tion of swamp Lilies, such as L. pardalinum, 
canadense, Grayii, superbum, and _ other 
Californian and Nérth American species, pro- 
viding they are planted in a situation -where 
they will receive a fair amount of moisture 
and yet be well drained, no difficulty will be 
found in establishing the same ‘successfully. 
Ghent Heath mould contains a large propor- 
tion of silicious sand, which would be par- 
ticularly beneficial as regards drainage. H 
our correspondent can plant swamp or peat 
loving Lilies near a stream, not ona level 
with the water, but a few inches up the 
banks, in the previouslysmentioned soil, they 
will not only receive sufficient moisture, but 
have correct drainage. The use of peat in 
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the cultivation of Lilies other than the species 
and varieties mentioned is a thing of the past, 
and there is no doubt that leaf-mould is now 
much more largely used. A very good com- 
post for the majority is two parts leaf-mould, 
one part loam, and one part sharp sand, and 
in growing Lilium japonicum (Kreemeri) use 
even more sand for rapid drainage. Un- 
doubtedly our correspondent has soil with 
plenty of body, and if a good quantity of leaf- 
mould and sand is added to it all the hardy 
and probably some of the half-hardy kinds 
would grow exceedingly well. A_ surface- 
dressing of leaf-mould or dead leaves annually 
is particularly helpful. | 


Celosia chrysantheflora 

On p. 787 (issue December 17th) Celosia 
chrysantheflora is mentioned and _ recom- 
mended. Can you tell me where to procure 
seed? (Miss) L. C. Brake. 

S. Brannock’s, 

34, Christchurch Road, Winchester. 

[We regret that we have been unable to 

find a source of supply of this Celosia.—Eb. | 


Seeds of Lupins 

Re article in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
the 7th inst. on the Lupin, I shall be pleased 
if you can inform me where | can get the 
seed or plants of Lupinus pilosus and L. 


hirsutus, or any other Lupin that is mot 


generally catalogued, such as Polyphyllus 
and its hybrids, Arboreus, and the annuals, 
Subcarnosus, etc. I have been improving 
the Lupin for the past 15 years. I have been 
told (and I believe) that I have got the best 
strain of Polyphyllus hybrids in the country. 
I hope to get a dwarfer and better Tree 
Lupin than is on the market at present. 
York. G. RUSSELL. 


[Lupinus pilosus and L. hirsutus of gar- 
dens are regarded as synonymous. Seeds of 
this species and all other Lupins required by 


our correspondent are catalogued by Messrs. 
~ Sutton and Sons, Reading. ] 


Diseased Wallflowers 

(F. J. J.).—We are incubating the mate- 
rial you have sent in for examination, 
and we hope to be able to give you the cause 
of the trouble within a few days. Please 
look for your reply in an early issue. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Regular Reader, Bucks.—1, Euonymus 
radicans foliis variegatis; 2, Shrubby 
Veronica, send in flower; 3, Daphne 
Laureola (Spurge Laurel), 

Dartmoor.—Probably Clematis Flammula. 
Specimen scrappy, please send in flower. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 

G. F: F., Wimborne.—Apple 
Pearmain. 

H. B. B., Norfolk.—The Apple is so much 
like American Mother that we should have 
had no hesitation in pronouncing it to be that 
variety. Are you sure that it is a seedling? 

W. J. G., Colchester.—The fruits sent are 
those of American Mother, very sweet and 
of distinct flavour, reminiscent of peardrops. 


TRADE NOTE 


The name of Walter Todd, of Kidder- 
minster, is familiar to old readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and a_ representa- 
tive of our paper recently had the pleasure of 
seeing the rustic works where he specialises 
in garden arches and seats. Mr. Todd has 
built up a big business on the lines of per- 
sonal service, and we were able to ap- 


Baxter’s 


preciate the quality and durability of the ° 


goods which he sends out. Whilst it is 
recognised that no two rustic articles are 


quite alike, Mr. Todd has made it a feat 
of his list that goods are dispatched 
to the designs illustrated. We took 
portunity of comparing the illustr. 
his catalogue with the goods suppli 
the representation was fair in every 
Prices are extremely reasonable, a 
tomers at a distance can, therefore, o; 
with the confidence of securing exactly w 
are pictured in his attractive catalogue, — 


OBITUARY 
J.. CYPHER,;2V-Miceioe : 
As our pages go to press we learn, y 
deep regret, of the death of Mr. J. Cypi 
Queen’s Road Nurseries, Cheltenham, | 
Cypher, who was a well-known exhibitor 
Orchids and stove plants, had been dan; 
ously ill for some months. Of late he | 
not taken his accustomed place on 
Orchid Committee of the Royal Horti 
tural Society. As an exhibitor he will 
sadly missed, not only for the high stand 
that he attained in the cultivation of ex 
plants, but also for his good-natured ; 
genial personality that endeared hia 
very wide circle of friends. > i 


a 
# 
Benn Brothers’ Other Journal 
Cabinet Maker.—Special London and | 
hibition Number: Exhibition Prospec 
New Books; Retailers’ Furniture Windo) 
Preliminary View of the Wholesale Fu 
ture Exhibition at Olympia; Cane Furnit 
for the Spring Trade. ~ a 
Chemical Age.—Chemical Plant Iss 
New British Chemical Plant. _ 
Discovery.—The Automatic Telephone , 
How it Works; ‘‘ Television in Ameéfic 
by W. Brittain; ‘“‘The Marsh Warbl 
Mimicry,’’ by E. W. Hendy; “ World : 
ways of the Future,’ by A. E. Bla 
Among the Stars: Book Reviews. 
Electrician.—Special Overhead Lines Mi 
ber: ‘‘ Overhead Transmission,”’ by G. 
Falkiner Nuttall; ‘‘ Steel Cored Alumii 
Conductors,” by E. T. Painton; *‘ O 
Distribution Problems,’’ by J. T. H. Le 
Export World.—More. about. BL 
Ground Plans of —London and Bitmii 
Sections; Packing Points for Exp 
Results of Commercial Tests (illustra 
Sports Goods for the Argentine and S: 
Trade Export Advertising; Farm and (€ 
den Tools¢for Brazil; Insights into Bri 
Industry, VII.—Morris Motors. 
Fruit Grower. — ‘‘ Apple and fF 
Thinning,” by E, A. Bunyard; N.F.U. 
Food Council; Potato Manuring. 
Hardware Trade Journal. — Elec 
depositing Standards; Railway Rates 
Light Castings: The Burden of the 5¢ 


Ironfoundries; Cutlery and Electro-plai 
Notes; The Radio Counter. = 
: —. 

LATE NOTE 


“Gardening Illustrated” in Japan — 

I have always known that this journal 
widely read, but it was only the other 
that I discovered that it counted among 
readers at least one inhabitant of the 
of the Rising Sun.”’ A Japanese ge 
wrote me a very interesting little note’ 
me of the interest he had in some 
mine on Primula Eureka which he h 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED early in J 
1927, and asking if I could ‘* share 
him a little of the seed of this plant. 
very thoughtfully sent a remittance to & 
any expense incurred, and I am p 
some new seed, which will be forv 
during the next day or two to my Jaf 
friend. . BE 
Preston House Gardens, Linlithgo 


No connection with any other firm of a similar name. 


Herbaceous Plants 


All of the Finest Quality 


Po 


stbox 100, Haarlem, HOLLAND 


i - 


GARDENING 


AILSA CRAIG ONION ; for GARDEN 
The Westminster Gazette says: , an Al for L AWN 


“This Se ores of Ailsa 
Craig Onion is better than ever. VEGETABLE SEEDS, FLOWER 
SEEDS, LAWN GRASS SEEDS, etc., 


Per pkt., 2/6, post free. 


ee se 


GI. Send for Sutton’s New | The Best in the aa 
eas | THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL OF 1928 

TUPI Pegs asa sicasatenrssvnarsvesseree ese Awarded to SUTTON’S VEGETABLES 

Address Sacvacscleecdecsscsesencseccesvsempoeseces | SUTTON & SONS, he King’s Seedsmen, READING 


eweceenweseresesensenee 


British Made 


Abolene 


Tar Oil 
Winter Wash 


_ Clears Tree Trunks of Moss 
Lichen 
Insects’ Eggs 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


BULBS 


and ROSES 
For Spring 1928 


and and _ destroys 


Abolene is thoroughly 
reliable and _ efficient. 
Easy and safe to use. 
Supplied in small sizes 
to suit owners of only 
two or three trees: 


Quart... 2/4 
4 gallon ... 3/8 
lgallon ... 6/- 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 


Abol Limited 


11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent 


The Catalogue of above will be 
sent, post free, on application to 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON 


Please Mention Paper 


ILLUSTRATED 


: 
_s 
rm 


| MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


For all the latest and most beautiful 
varieties, see the Raiser’s list 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, Malvern 


You will SAVE MONEY by 
sending a post card for my 
free list of 


ony oe a for 


BUILDING, FENCING, 
GREENHOUSES 
PLYWOOD, PAINT, PUTTY, CLASS, Etc. 


-Building Diagrams and Advice Free 


The largest Mail Order Timber House in U.K: 


FLEETWOOD JONES 


PARK WHARF, (Dept. G.I.) 
EVELYN STREET, *Phone 
DEPTFORD, New Cross 1030 
LONDON, S.E.8 


| SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES 


Grown in the best. districts, our specially 
selected stock always give every satisfaction 


First Early 14 lbs. 28lbs. 56 Ibs. 112 ibs 
Arran Rose pe .- 4/9 8/6 15/6 25/6 
Di Vernon .. a2 ah 4/9 8/6 15/6 25/6 
Epicure Ss “a 2 3/9 6/9 10/6 17/6 
Immune Ashleaf .. a 46 8/- 13/6 24/- 
Duxe of York 7 =< 4/9 8/6 15/6 25/6 
Sharpe’s Express .. a 4/3 T/ 12/6 22 6 
Sharpe's Victor .. . 4/9 8/6 15/6 25/6 
Witch Hill Karly .. 5, 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 
Second Early 
Ally .. = ifs = 4/- 7/- 11/3 19/6 
Arran Comrade .. a5 4/- 7/- 11/3 19/6 
Ben Lomond . . 4/3 7/3 12/6 22/6 
British Queen... ve 3/5 5/9 9/6 16,6 
Catriona... ie a 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 
Great Scot .. Se 4/- 6/9 11/3 12/6 
King George 3% ee 3/9 6/6 10/9 18/- 
Katie Glover ‘a = 4/3 7/3 12/6 22/6 
Main Crop or Late 

~ Abundance... zs Ses 4/- q/- 11/3 19/6 
Arran Chief wa ti. 3/9 6/9 10/6 17/o 
Arran Consul = a 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 
Arran Victor. ute 3/10 6/10 = 11/- 18/6 
Bishop = ae  : 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 
Crusader... % & 3/10 610 11/- 18/6 
Field Marshal .. <a, OID 6/9 10/6 17/6 
Golden Wonder 2 3/10 66/10 = _it/- 18/6 
King Edward ae 3/10 /- 11/- 18/6 
Kerr’s Pink az -2. =ol6 5/9 9/6 16/6 
Majestic .. ws 4) 7/- 11/3 19/6 
Roderick Dhu _... -- 38/10 6/10 11/- 18/6 
Tinwaid Perfection -- 3/9 6/9 10/6 176, 
Up-to-Date A - 8/10 6/10 11)/- 18'6 
White City .. 06 a 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 


Packing free. Carriage paid for Cash with order. 
Quantities up to 28 lbs. will be forwarded by passenger 
train. Larger lots by goods train. 

Coloured varieties of Potatoes for exhibition purposes. 


We supply 33 lbs. of any of the following varieties for3s., 
post free, cash with order: 
Cardinal, Climax, Edgecote Purple, 
Herd Laddie, Mr. Bresee 
Austin’s Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Send for a free copy to-day. It is one of the most 
comprehensive in the trade, and is a publication 
which should be pene for reference throughout 
the year. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN, 
Che Premier Scottish Seedsmen.since 1717 


91-95, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW 


THE LEADING 


are Te ie times fast er with 


| THE “LITTLE WONDER” 


HEPGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 


Astor House, 14. Aldwych. LONDON, W.C. 2 = 


NETTING 


Stout Waterproof 16-ply Netting for 
Poultry enclosing, Tennis & Gardens. 
30 yds. by l yd., 2/9; by 2, 5/6; by 3, 8/3; by 4, 11/-. 
50 yds. by Lyd. 4/6; by 2, 9/ ; by 3, 13/6; by 4, 18/-. 


1d. per yard extra if Note pee top and bottom, 
Any other length or width supplied. 


CHEAPER QUALITY, 30 by 1 yd., 2/-; other widths also. 
Bush Netting, 7 lbs., 2/6. All carriage paid by return. 
All Lin. mesh unless otherwise orcered. 


The NUTAR NET Co., River St. Mill, Preston 


HANDLIGHTS 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PLANTS, 
FOR SMALL SEED PLOTS, AND 
FOR STRIKING CUTTINGS, ETC. 


FRAME MADE OF STRONG ZINC 
GLAZED 21 0Z, GLASS 


No. 239 


\\\ Sizes from 6 ins. and in 
: inches to 12 inches 
square 
Prices from 
3/- to 8/- each 


designs and prices, to be 
obtained from the leading 
geedemen, or from 


TEMPLE ST., 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


W. J. BRADNEY. 


FUMIGANT 


The Pure Article for all TREE PESTS, FUNGUS, BIG BUD, etc: 


gal 4 -, 1gal 7/6, 2pal 14/6, 5gal 32/6, “10gal 57/6 
Sold: by ‘Seedsmen.-. * Ask for Leaftet. ; 
TD.,- SHAD. THAMES, LONDON,. S.E.1. 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Gver 40, 000 in use 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi: 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


P® For reduced prices of Boller and Complete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
« LOUCHBOROUGH, Leicestershire 
London Office: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


|| ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


FOSTER & 
PEARSON 


Have been pullding 
GOOD GREENHOU 
~ from 1841 to 1997 


Good Greenhouses + 
—others do hot ® 


Address: © 


BEESTON, NOTTS 


Perfect Satisfaction: 


A Pipe and 
PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Nothing more 
Nothing less 


NCT329 


Price Two Shillinee Nett. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 


For Pleasure and Profit = 
By F. E. DILLISTONE, F.R.H.S. 


Growing Violets for Profit 


APRS is the first book ever written on growing Violets for large scale — 
production in this country and should be in the hands of all market — | 
gardeners and those who are in a position to cultivate the Violets on 
something more than amateur lines. Full of expert information from 
planting to marketing. Invaluable, a book that should enable you to 
increase profits and develop a wider market. | 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction Planting, Hoeing and Feeding ng 
Soil and ay eae flousing and Protection 
Situation Diseases: Insect and Fungoid - 


Water Supply 


Picking and Marketing . oa 
Propagation and Selection ae ¢ 


Costs and Profits 


ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY  — 


nary 28, 1928 


| ORIEL MRP OETA RY |S A, 


LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE No. H. 55 


Boulton & Paul 
AMATEUR 
GREENH OUSE 


(Tenant’s Fixture) 


For placing against a sunny wall. 


Made in four perfectly fitting sections for 
easy erection by any handy lad. 


Size illustrated is 10 ft. by 7 ft. 
PRICES 


Painted one coat. Glass cut to size and sent 
separately in boxes. 


~—£14:5:0 


If with two coats of paint and glazed by 
us at works. 


£18: 10:0 


_ Additional len,ths can be supplied. 


Carriage baid to stations in England and 
Wales. Packing extra but allowed for if 
returned. 


! Prices for heating and stages sent on application. 


| Full specifications and particulars of all 
\our Amateur Greenhouses in Catalogue 
No. 763, post free on application. 


Se Boulton & Paul 


High grade, solidly built. Renowned for 
durability, strength, and simplicity, 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


No. H. 77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME 
j , (as illustrated). 
_ Supplied with sliding or Hinged Lights. 
: CASH PRICES 
1-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4 ft., £1 13 
2-Light Frame (sliding) 6 ft. by 4 ft.. £2 15 
|3-Light Frame (sliding) 9 ft. by 4 ft.. £3 16 
1-Light Frame (hinged) 3 ft. by 4ft., £2 0 
2-Light Frame (hinged) 6ft. by 4ft., £3 7 
| |3-Light Frame (hinged) 9 ft. by 4ft., £4 15 


| Carriage paid to stations in England 
| @nd Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for 
1 of returned. ; 


| For other designs and sizes write for 
| Catalogue No. 764. 


| Trays for Storing Potatoes and Fruit a 
| Speciality. Ask for leaflet G.I. 196. 


Examples of B.& P. Greenhouses, Poultry | 
Houses, Motor Houses, Shelters, and 


SCAocoon 


Kennels may be seen either in our 
Norwich or London Showrooms. 


td 
Boulton sPaul L‘ 
‘Bouton norwich NO RWICH NORWICH 851 (Stoned 
LONDON OFFICE 135.137 QUEEN VICTORIA ST EC 
1 Telegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


. 


GARDEN FRAMES. 
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CU rites oe . 


Ve sels 


‘aS Indispensable.’ in the Garden ‘ea 


-THOMSON’S MANURES. 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE -—a Per- 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 56 lb, 16/3. 
28 lb., 9/=; 14 ib., 5/5 7 1b., 3/e; tins, 1/3 
and 94. SPECIAL TOP.DRESS- 
ING MANURE-—an excellent. stimu- 
lant—36 lb., 17/*; 28 lb., 9/6; 141b., 5/6; 

7 1b., 3/=;, tins, 1/3. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET-— SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LID., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


tienen] 


On the. market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY: - 
and RESULTS. They are safé; sure, - 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


ae i SUNDIALS, 
SUIT-ALL RUSTICALITIES BIRDS’ BATHS, 
: aw ee KE PS > VASES, FIGURES 


Etc., in Imperishable 
Reconstructed Stone 


Lead Bath | Write for Illustrated 


and Stork 
aut atin: Catalogue C1 


atructed ¢ | CRAZY AND SQUARED 


Pedestal. PAVING 

DWARF WALLING 

ROCKERY STONE 
Direct from Quarries 
Write for Booklea C2 


THE 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 
76, Chancery Lane, W.O.2 


complete 


o - rere LLU at 
re Peoem Dee DS he cl roti sate 6 Fe 
““SUIT-ALL” ROSERY, DESIGN No. 10 
‘Variety is charming.” It is impossible—in this limited 
space—to give you an idea of the many charming designs of 
Rustic Furniture which I manufacture, but a copy of my 
Illustrated Art List will be sent you on request, post free. 


WALTER TODD, Rustic Specialist 


Desk C.I., Kidderminster, Worcs. 


el tosecond Carriage 
Paid. 


ans Ses 


BASKBHTS & Write for Catalogue to— 
HAMPERS Orsett Basket Works, 
Wicker Chairs and Tables ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


THE SANITAS 
re 


Last year’s failures can be ae ss foramen 
this year’s successes — if 
you protect the young 
shoots with Sanitas. A 
little Sanitas Powder 
shaken round the roots 
makes a perfect safeguard 
from insects and all kinds 

of pests. Sanitas saves 

you the disappointment of 
labour in vain. 


San 249—62, 


— 


‘a 


A> 
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4%. GREATLY REDUCED PRICES | 


= Select trom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch 
Jes BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


ROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 
This is-a cheap torm of} These Greenhouses are madespecially x 
Growing gw es is ae Amt eurs, + fente, 
—_ made in _ sections, ereby coming within the reach of (“7 

tongued and grooved | those who require a strong but a0 WZ ili 
eanent on base, flat lattice | expensivestructure, Can be erected & 
staging on each side of by any handy man in a few hours. con TATE 
Nene : doorway, good lock and e framework is substantially 

~ key for doer, all necessary | caustructed of aed t Deal, the lower part being filled in 

fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing, geod, sound: ton; and grooved match-boarding, 
The woodwork is painted one good’ coat, plainly marked for | one coat of goo i coldig Supplied with all n 
re-erection. ironwork and stages for each side of house. Compie 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No, 1. Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height & feet. 


Size Hi § Usual Price Sale Pri 21-oz. glass for glazing. 
7x Be 7 wets (HG BOE OK Usual Sale 
xf % ast ee £6 12 ' G Bize Price 
Yx eo See igs TIS QO} xB’ 60 £5 5 0 
10? 966 Fe FOO ee esas eee 98 100 GC] exe’ £7 26 £815 0 
1x 8 Bue we wwe «£10 18 0 0) xe £8 40 87 & 0 
15°x 9 g eee = gee eee  £102.05-0 QO] 10%x7 £9180 £815 0 
a . = Ree cs oe 0 . 12’ %8’ £12 170810 17 6 
7 only, te, clear... = ; 80" 10" 9 ee ES a0 : 0 GARDEN FRAMES. 
——————————————— — if es d d 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. "BANK POULTRY HOUGE. al tends tae te 


Very useful plants, shru .  Strongiy made. | == 
Treated fnside and out with soe nut-brown colour. - pal SN Sop a stook reety mage paced Pane —— and i bye 108 
Usuel Frice.: » Sele tree.” oe eae sections, constructed of | 92d fitted with fron handle. 


[| i d planed, | Glazed with 21-02. Glass and all woodwork pail 
Ge te oA Usal Po 
4 Up and Me eating shutter | 4“ x3’ ia my eee eee 
eg shown, hen exit at ride. reas oa ee £1 a 6 
Be Nps co Price eare Brick 8 xo’, 2 $ “ot ee # 76 
at £1 14 $1 10 12’ x 6', 8 ” ese wee 0 0 
ae opts 0 Olay ee > we oe £6 60 : 
7 Cd eee = 16 0 £2 0 20) x6’, 5 - ch ame £7 10 0 bs | 
& x6 6’ £3 16 £3 8 24’ x 6"6 0.2 8 83 | 


Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Gale Price 6/8, 8/=, 
12/- and 15/-. 


Do not pay high prices for. Your frames made from 
8 

Se re 

RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of aa 


boards can supply at the following low prices. 
made of 1} in, tongued and grooved best quality 


eee 


Les ace SE 


10/- 


GARDEN LIGHTS. 51 ale Fencing, eusley = posts. Must bo Geaes~ 209 wan cemplete as above, 
RQ 4 ¢ Usual Price, ci 
Unciaced. 2’ xy ; é iz Be .- £110 0 
“ vxe 4/ : . ¥ 4 aS pee 2 9 
es 5’ x 8 6" BX ey: 6x42 Lights 3. w. £214 0 
6 x 4 f an j . 4 xe, 2, a ‘as s H $ 
Giszed & yalated 8x2 Bray ie Aes 1 
ies xs" i = 5 iS 5-0 
” ox 6° L ms iat © yee ee 
; ac ae Ly Co! ae ib a8 . 
these prices ct ma. ere, € 
RUCTIO af MMER seh Sw 
ou USE, No. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR HOUS 


hes 13. 


This. House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance. All 


peeled. Back fitted 24/6... 25) 


ft. aoe F ie on strong 
with hollow bottom | we strongly advise you to order this lino early‘as same cannot be repeated:} | ng 


fitted Tower polis aan too 


seat. All stained and when ee a 
varnished “inside - and SPEOIAL OFF GLASS: igh ee | 
out. Supplied from af gale Us Solel ey 6. 9G" Cae | 
stock in following sizes: E Price Prico Price oo . . $ Eze a Hy re 6 | 
100 8q. ft. Jaq. ft. | 1975 A ee 10 00. 
Usual Price Sale Price. | 9X7 ws eS 15/3 18/9 2HJ- 23/3 x y EN a ws £14 0 3 fa | 
Ps £510 0 OB 505022 | M0180 KB". eee een ES TO ig 23/3) 14’'% 8 BT -- £16 10 0 
bets Ate £610 0 £516 0 |14"XO we wee nee BID 14/3 26/6 23/9 | Ter ye BT ace wee £18 5 O 
ae ee 0 0 88-6 0 Jt; 14°10" = -- 16/8 igs 28/6 24/61 36% 9 = 8 0% oe eee £20 12 6 
~ aa £11 10 0 #910 0 | 14”, 16”, 18”, 20". 92”, 24" 12” 0/9 18/9 87/6 33/9|isy% 9 8’ O% a woe £22 15 0 
OKO Shee. engi ws £14 0 0 £120 0 | 16", 187,20", 22”and 24”x14"... 21/9 19/9 39/6 36/3 20’x10° =f a wes £26 10 0 | 
18”, 20", 22”, 24°16"... le 2213 20/- 40/6 36/8 | sox iy 9" ¢” 1560 | 
SEED FRAMES. 20", 22”; and 24” x18" |. 23/3 20/9 41/- 3i/-loeyiy gat 2. a ie 5 0 
These Frames are very useful for LINSEED OIL parry. pein pede =e 
reserving — and bolbe. against | icwt., gcwt. and jewt. Usual prices 19f, 10/6, 5/6 RUSTIC POLES, : | 
frost; are made y pening gn eee Sale Prices 17/-, 9/8, 5/- Suitable for Per pa Fencing, Tree eg Etc. 
hung at back, and can be opened to GARDEN BARROWS. pov “te 


different nouitions Glazed 21-oz. glass. Two coats paint. 
3 fit. long, 2 ft. wide, 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, 
Sale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). 
Well made from selected material. In pce ee 00 wood. 
Usual Price, Saie Price. 


WITH TOP, 


Made from best 1” Elm, 
with Oak legs and wheel, 

Well braced up as illus- 
tration. 


a eze -- 9/6 9/- : Re BS REN Usual price .. £2 0 0 

. -. 14/6. 13/4 eS NOS j OR z Top plus 10/- 
e ~. 18/8 17/6 BOSS See i Saat; 
Bark off, stained, and varnished. C2 EA @ pet “t va 7 6 
, -- 14/6 13/6 ee Oerk Op plus a 
(oe lie we rt F GARDEN EDGING. — om 
Ce vee 24) 22.6 us RUSTIO TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. ale Price 4/6 per 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 5 6 pet 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 


A very attractive and useful d 
$ 8 


STAN 2. 


RUSTIC ARMCGHAIRS to match. 

Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 

fale Price, 6/6 

Bark off, stained and varnished, 

Usual Price, 10/6, Sale Price, 9/6 

CHEAP SPAN RCOF SHED NO, 27. 

_€pecifications as No 4% but with j-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 

Size _—*Usual Price Cale Price 


House. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and 
substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality. Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable § 
Made from best Rustic| Seat at back. The whole stained 


Bx 3" b £8 18 0 £3 10 6 = es) Hardwood, Bark off, and varnished inside and out. Made in sections f 
6x4’ £4 60 £3 16 6 Stained and varnished. Stained and varnished, transit and erection: 

x5" £5 10 0 £418 6] & iong, Usual Price, 17/6 ’ square, Usual Price, i4/6 

8 x 8 £6 26 £5 10 0 Sale Prise 12/3 Sale Price. 12/6 

10’ x7 £9 50 £8 ; 4 4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 38’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6'x4' a it ere fe 
12’ x2! £12 60 # §&11 Sale Price 15/6 Sale Prizo, 16/-17'x4'6" ... Soot 


A. ” TURRELL. & SONS (Dept. G1), FOREST HILL, S.E.i 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Matar 
Phone : Syd. 1268. ; Spek thins os ee are ERNE Established 75 years. 
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FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
_ TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Sweet Peas to Sow Now 


§ 


TWOPENCE 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a News- 
paper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


DARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower seeds 


and Vegetable seeds of finest selected strains and tested 
jrowth, including many fine noveltiesfor the Flower Garden and 
freenhouse; aleo list of Garden Requisites, Insecticides, 
famuresa and Horticultural Books.. Post free on application.— 
\ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


ARR’S BEAUTIFUL LILIES, GLADIOLI, 
CANNAS DAHLIAS, MONTBRETIAS,. TIGRIDIAS. 
UBEROSES, etc., for Feb. to April planting. Catalogue free. 
-BARR & SONS, King 8t., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


OBBIE’S 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 


160 pages, 8 in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
aders. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
riting -DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


QATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


LJ New filustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
ecds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
\pplication. — (Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
‘arms, Wisbech. 


WRUITING TREES. 


We can offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 
set with bud, which can be planted now and 
: give some fruit this year. 


We shali be pleased to send a Special List on application. 
Bee oe BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


PUY SCOTCH SEED POTATOES direct. 
# All varieties offered. Lists free.—GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 


pringfield, Fife. 


RULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


destroys imsect pests in greenhouses. 


ULL’'S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


NILVS Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


unique coliection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
pecies, and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
test 60 page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application, 
4GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


TARLY FLOWERING §AXIFRAGAS ,—12 
of splendid Kabschia (cushion) Saxifragas in 6 varieties, now 
lin bud, 7s. 6d. 6 ditto in 3 varieties, 3s. 9d. Carriage and 
acking free for cash with order. : 

NLARENOCH, ELLIUTT, LIMITED, 

\J _8IX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


4 PRONS.—GARDENER®S’ Blue Twill with 
& pocket and bib, 3s. 94. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
_ Gienskot.” Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free; 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 628. Argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 
ee ee eee 


” OAM. Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Jllustrated 
iF hie Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
4 Sa Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


| aa ahi eer aa 
-2IRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 

‘J Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
4 MOORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


1. 156.° Irom Fencing and tree guards, Catalogue 
and Iron Gates, Catalogue G.I. 163, Kennel 


s 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 


Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEED POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALKEAS, flowering, evergreen, hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS, 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrense Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 48. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 58.; Climbers, Is. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, ls. 3d. each, 14s.dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. | Illustrated Catalogue on -Application.—THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & 8ON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 


Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Seed and Plant Listfree upon request.—W. H. SIMPSON 
& SONS, Head Office, 209J, Monument Road, Birmingham, 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s, doz._DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. g 


RTINDALE’S _ Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


PR OPEV ES DRONS. crimsons, pinks, whites; 


named sorts; budded; 39s., 54s., 668., 848. doz. Other 
STREET, Heathermead 


shrubs, Catalogues free. — F, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich, 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Olass Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed.per pkt., 1s. 
and 2s. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d. and 5s.—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph: 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 

strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 

SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free.—_GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for cata- 
legues.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !|—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waternroof covered. . Several thicknerses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains —GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Streat, Lytham, 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic werk, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON’S SEEDS 
A WONDERFUL RECORD— 
39 Gold Medals and many other honours 
awarded to Sutton’s Seeds during 1927. 
Write for Sutton’s New Garden Seed Catalogue, 
Gratis and Post Free. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense steck (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Oataloguesfree. Mention requirements, 
Books senton approval. That book youdo not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS. — My new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc, 
Finest collections in -commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


GREAT BARGAIN ‘SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, omly 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—-EDWARDS, 
2-6, Ingham St.. South Shields. 


AXTON’S SEEDS. —Our new Catalogue 


can. be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 
and Admiral Beatty, and many~ Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—-LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


PeRete TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc.; also tie wires, get list. R.HS. Award after 
use, 1922.—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon. 


] 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
: with stakes, ties, nail.—_ WEBSTER’S as above. 


OW ANNOYING when Roses bloom to 


find label gone or faded. Keep handy 50 No. 14 special 
Rose labela and our strong tie wires, 5s. free from above. 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—_W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury St, Edmunds. 


REES & SHRUBS.—Excellent stuff, lowest. 
prices.—_W. B. WRAGG, Spring Cottage, Hackney Matlock. 


LUG: TRAPS.—YV.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly eommended by R.H.8. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
dozg., pest paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—BRITISH GLAb& CO., “G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


| Ae for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrPpH BRCOKE & Sons, 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorke. 
PAVING Londen Office : 


65, Victoria Street, Weatminster, 8. W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘*Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 141b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works; Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


ASKELL’S HOP MANURE.—Best substi- 


tute for stable manure, 66lbs., 48.; lcowt., 6s.; Times 
Guano, 56|bs., 58.3; lcwt., 8s. 6d.; Garden Lime, 6s. ewt.; Gas 
Lime, 5s.; Basic Slag, 6s. 6d. Bags free. Carriage paid. All 
fertilizers, etc., supplied. Booklets free from—MASKELL'S 
LTD., Dirleton Road, West Ham, E. 15. 


OULTRY MANURE (guano), stored under 

cover; no straw, sawdust, or ashes. 5s. per cwt. sack, 

carriage paid._FARM SECRETARY, The White House of 
Speen, Princes Risborough. 


RY OCHIOKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


. ewt., f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SON, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ATATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
a reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Orops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
in early Spring. . 

Full particulars—F ERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
.on-Thames Corporation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 


8. KILLIOCK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d._ post 
rae TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Oardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 


Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 
Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial.—THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE CO., 6, Queen St., Wolverhampton. 


pst MOULD. F.O.R. Pulborough, 12s. per 
* vec Estate} Office, {West Chiltington Common, Pul- 
‘borough. 


nitted Corssts.—Support without pressure. 


Anti-RheumaticCorsetsprevent Chills. Boneless Coutil Cor- 
gets from8s.11d. List free.—KNITTED CORSETS Cu., Nottingham. 


TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 

Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 

etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 

for Price List, fre.—OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


PLANTS, &c. 


ese (STANDARDS), from ls. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. rooted. Shrubs, 1s. 6d. doz.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.B.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of information and post free on request._MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


LADIOLI, ROSES, AND HERBACEOUS 


PLANTS; our speciality. At growers’ price. Oatalogue 
-will be sent post free on application.—THE FIRST DUTCH 
BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION. Office: Haarlem 
(Nord), Holland. 


aera AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicious 
vegetable, 4s. per dozen; 28s. per 100. Asparagus Roots, 
Connovers Colossal, our well-known quality, extra strong 
roots, 4s. per dozen ; 253. per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nur- 
s#serymen, Wisbech, Cambs. ’Phone: 316 Wisbech. 


HYTE’S SEED CATALOGUE of the best 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 

growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUs- 
-TRATED.—W HYTH, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


RIVET OVALIFOLIUM, Evergreen, very 


bushy trees, excellent for hedges, 14 ft. to 2 ft., 8s. per 100; 
2 ft. to 3 ft., 12s. per 100; $ ft. to4ft., 15s. per 100.—H, PRINS, 
F.R.H.S., Nurserymen, Wisbech. ’Phone: 316 Wishech. 


WEET PEAS for Exhibition purposes. 


All the latest can be obtained by sending to — 
F. ©. WOODCOCK, Sweet Pea Grower, Walmer, Kent. 
Catalogue free. 


Lleol 8PEOCIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s., 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


ERBACEOUS AND ROCK PLANTS, 
3 each. Catalogue Free.—-CHOLMELEY, St. Vincents, 
West Malling, Kent. 


Cultural directions.— 


HRYSANTHHMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date DeacriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


APANESE OHRYSANTHEMUM SEED.— 


J. BRYANT, raiser of DRABBLE, QUEEN MARY, 
and leading varieties, offers for first time Hybridised Seed 
of best Exhibition varieties in 5s. packets, for cash.— 
Knutsford, Sandown, I.W. 


YCLAMEN. —OYCLAMEN SEEDLINGS, 


‘special strain, 3 to 5 leaves. Salmon-scarlet, white, salmon- 
pink, scarlet, Mrs. Buckston, St. George, crimson and white, 
crimson, 2s. 9d. per doz., 8s. 6d. 60, 16s. 100, post free.— 
J. DUDDRIDGE, Ockham, Woking, Surrey. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff —shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 68.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Hdging, 8s. 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver, 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurela, Privet (bushy), 1s. 6d. dos. . Privet, 
Quickthorn (gappers), 3 ft., 3s. ; 4 ft., 6s. ; 5ft., 8s.doz. 12 Ever- 
greens or Flowering Shrubs, six sorts, 5s. 12 Trees, ornamental 
assort., 5 ft., 68.; 7 ft., 128. 12 Olimbers, Firethorn, Olematis, 
Pyrus, Honeysuckle, Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 38.; 
4d. each. 12 Ivies, fastest growers, 2s., strong, 48. 6 Rambler 
Roses, 28. ; 4tt. selected, 3s. 12 Bush Roses(mixed),5s. 6Sweet 
Briar, 28. Gooseberries, Ourrants (Black, Red), 3s. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s. 50 Strawberries, 2s. 6 Loganberry,3s. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Mulberries, Is. 9d. each. Laurels, Huonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 3s. doz.; 4d. each. 
Holly, Yew, Arbor Vitze, Cypress, Golden Privet (bushy), Bush 
Honeysuokle, 58. doz.; 6d. each. 50 Rockery Plants or 50 Her- 
baceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early Oabbages, Lettuce (Cos 
Cab,), Onions, ls. 100. Carriage, 1s. 6d.—K, GAYE, Oulton 


Broad, Lowestoft. 
HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 


950 00 from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 


Bushes. ° Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years._F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


CBD LINe BRIARS, 25s. per 1,000; 3s. per 
100.—J. CHEIZA, Chase Road, Southgate. N. 14. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is mow ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


EON & Vegetable Seeda in 2d. pkts. Seed 
Potatoes, Gladioli.-BENSON, Seedsman, Charfield, Glos. 


RODEN DROS Bargain List containing 
several special offers free.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.8. 


peu TREES at Half-price, Listcontaining 


startling reduction offerfree.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.§., 
Broadmead, Sway, Lymington. 


SY Pe PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Certificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


EW RASPBERRIES.—Lloyd George, Pyne’s 


Royal, strong fruiting canes, 2} to 5 ft., splendid roots, 25, 
4s. 6d.; 50, 8s.; 100,158. 14 to 3ft., stout, 50, 6s.; 100, 10s. 6d. 
Strawberry plants, strong fruiting, R. Sovereign, Paxton’s, 
Duke’s, Waterloo, 50, 2s. 9d.; 100, 58. All carriage paid, cash.— 
JAS. WALTERS, Grower, 25, Friar’s Walk, Exeter. 


50) 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
9 


ins. high, well rooted stuff will make a 
good hedge quickly. This is the best sort to grow. 50, 3s,; 100, 
5s. 6d. ; 200, 10s.; 500, 22s.6d. All carriage paid.—SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


DETTYFOLD NURSERIES.—Choice Alpines 


and Hardy Plants, Roses and Flowering Shrubs. Gardens 
planned and planted. Lists and suggestions free.— H. T. 
GNOSSPELIUS, and BE. M. CHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


ELIABLE FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


SEEDS, etc., offered. Best and prompt attention to orders 
Free catalogue.—A. DOWLING, 28, Victoria Rd., Gt. Yarmouth. 


Gardening Difficulties 


Whatever your’ difficulty is in grow- 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 
we are ready to give the best Advice, 


Address—THE EDITOR, “Gardening Illustrated" 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


Scale in the house 


FoR thoroughly cleansing t 
wood of indoor fruit, ai 
particularly for the elimination 
scale, etc., there has never be 
anything even to equal this nic 


tine insecticide.’ Of all nurseér 
men, seedsmen, florists, ai 
chemists. 


XL ALL NICOTINE LIQU) 
INSECTICIDE 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.& 


R.403. 


{ 


W. WELLS, dun 
Hardy Plant Nurseries, | 
MERSTHAM, SURREY ~ 


Alpine and Herbaceous 
Plant Specialist — 


Special Collections: | | 
Delphiniums , A 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per do 
Michaelmas Daisies 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- 4 
Phlox . ° F e rt 9/- and 18’. A | 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy . 7/6 each. — 


Catalogues post free on application. | 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pre 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue 
Guide, 3d., post free.—_HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. . ¢ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ADY GARDENER, Oollege Trained, requ. 
post. outside or under glass; would drive car.—A) 
MISS RUBY M. BEALE, Roman Tower, Broadstone, Dor 


EAD WORKING GARDENER des 
change where three or four kept; experience: 
branches; age 36; married, no family: excellent referenc | 
Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, B.( 


R. RB. MOORE, Thorpe Hall, Thorpi: 

Soken, Essex, recommends C. Cranson to any } 

Gardener requiring good married man as second, where fa 
moré are kept. 


ORDER ‘!CLAY’S” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs.. 3/6; 
14 lbs,, 6/= ; 28lbs., 10/—; 56 lbs,j 18/~ ; 112 Ibs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


enriches needy plants and 
stimulates tired foliage =~ noone 


WITH YOUR SEEDS % Py: 
the Works, carriage paid in Ti 
the United Kingdom for Cash RADE MARK | 
ef 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


« 
vn 


with Order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade 
Mark, the only guarantee of genwineness. | 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E.15_ 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 


Hopep 


MANURE 


Awarded Diploma and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 


In the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time in the same way, and for all purposes, that Stable Manure is put. Goes further (4 bushels equalling 15 cwts.), gives better 
results, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS, 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CASH PRICES (including bags): Small (about | bushel), 3/-. Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-. 5 Large, 33/9. 10Large, 65/-. 20 Large, 120/-. 


Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond. Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 


WAKELEY’S LAWN SAND OVER £200 _IN PRIZES TONK’S ROSE MANURE 


eeeeteeee vases. and Fromotes Growth are offered in our GREAT BALLOT to. celebrate the (Containing Nitrate of Potash) 


‘a of eee ee 25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORIGINAL HOP MANURE 7Ib. 14 1b, 28 1b, 561b. Lows 
7 Ib. b. . . cw manufactured solely by us. 
2/9 4/6 -8/- 15f- 27/6 


2/3 3/9 7/- 13/- 22/6 Full particulars and rules on application. A small bag entitles you f 
Carriage terms as above, to one entry, a large bag two entries. Carriage terms as above, 


WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 


WAKELEY BROS. CO ak Ds - 71, BANKSIDE, - LONDON, S.E. | 


NETTING 
GIANT SWEET PEAS Stout Waterproof 16-ply Netting for 


FOR NOTHING Poultry enclosing, Tennis & Gardens. 


80 yds. by lyd., 2/9; by 2, 5/6; by 8, 8/3; by 4, 11/-. 


DOBBIE’S 
Catalogue and Guide to 


Gardening 


500 Giant Flowering PRIZE Sweet Peas sent 50 be by 1 ne ny ae q i a “ a Ae 18/-, 
es—8 tt -3 i carriage paid forls. GIVEN EE with every - per yard extra if Nets lined top and bottom. 
oe uk caer SE last Orier tates oe PeeDS AG nad A Cee # Any other length or width supplied. 
eee Bey CHEAPER QUALITY, 30 by 1 yd., 2/-; other widths also. 
Pag ’ ’ 5 
3 i ee ee FREE GIFT THIS WEEK. . Bush Netting, 7 lbs, 2/6. All carriage paid by return. 
Send to-day pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZURE BLUE SWEET All 1 in. mesh unless otherwise ordered. 
on tena aan 1 OFT or ne HERE 
mentionin or early bloom. Send is, or this grea : - 
8 OFPRE The NUTAR NET Co., River St. Mill, Preston 


“ Gardening ” 
and you shall have 
a copy free per 

return post. 


E. T. GIBBS, .tne'¢ tincmcey, n2 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


OIL 
NOTE.- Gibbs’ Large Illustrated Seed Fe ede 92 
Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, ' p 


r, 


POBBIE & CO.,Ltd. 


Seed Crowere to H.M. the King 
EBDINESUNG EL 


and will be sent Post Free on request. 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


Notes from Maidstone. 


BUNYARD'S 
FRAGRANT ROSES AN 
SX 


Ww are now able to 

give immediate de- 
livery for ose orders, 
and shall be pleased to 
send ouy Catalogue to any 


intending planters. 


~ JACKMAN 


APPLES A Selection for 12 months’ Fruit 


Z| George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., 


Claygate Pearmain ... ae : Jan. Beatty. of Bath a i f July 
Edward VII. ... by is iss Feb. Lady Sudeley ... tek ie ae Aug. f 
Duke of Devonshire ... a, Es Mar. James Grieve ... a Ane “ah Sept. The Royal Nurseries, 
eae 2 seedling te ei oe ape pane’s See? Albert oa a rc 

ewton onder... nee ee: ay ox’s Orange... = Sed Bas ov, , : 
Sturmer Pippin si. June Peasgood’s Nonsuch... oer Dec. Hstablished 1796. Maidstone. 


Bushes, 3/6. Cordons, 4/6. Horizontal trained from 6/-. Standards, 6/-, 
Fan trained, from 7/6. 


a Pears, Plums, Damsons, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Peaches, Vines, Strawberries, 
sah and Bush Fruit, 


G. JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - — SURREY 


iv pee GARDENING ILLUSTRATED February 4,” 


IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES = Ne vtiss hope 
16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Catalogue dew calor pale weld a ae nh 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. free om request — 3imct, double. Shmay short pla 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, Leeming Bar, BEDALE, YORKSHIRE 


oy -! 
a 
ae 
‘ate. 


J. SCHUILIT 
HEEMSTEDE HOLLAND 


THE DAFFODIL NURSERIES 
Gladiolus, Roses, Perennials 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
10/- orders carriage paid 


SOP i ae eke es ere eee Be 


UREKA” Lawn SAND. SOILFUME, 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICULTY — 

Im OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID ~ 


LABOUR SAVERS. “E 


HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated. Bovuklet. 


JOH. HANSEN 
14, Aldwych LONDON, W.C. 2 


Astor House, 


Fleve over 50 VEARS experrenaan 


GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. | 


One Hundredand Twenty acres of Nursery, xe H 
stocked witha first-class Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS, — 
ROSES,RHODODENDRONS, 
CLIMBERS, FRUIT-TREES, 
HERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
PLANTS, DAHLIAS AND 
ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 


Catalogues of each department onreguest. 


SHRUBS, Etc. 
ALL BRITISH-GROWN 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
RUFFLES 


A great big flower, vigorous and free-blooming—the 
first of the Ruffled Sweet Peas. A new type, duplexed 
and frilled, with long-stemmed, well-proportioned 
sprays of four almost globular flowers. Twelve 
sprays make a more massive bunch than eighteen 
sprays of an ordinary Spencer Sweet Pea. A lovely 
rich rose-pink of exquisite texture and fragrance. 


SEG 


Descriptive Catalogue 
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Free on Application. 


‘* Buy the Best, 1/— per packet 


They Stand the Test.” 


Buy it from your Seedsman 


wlise4 
THE FOREST «ORCHARD 


NURSERIES, “LD: 
WHITFIELD, FALFIELD, GLOS. 


Burpee's New Sweet Pea 


| FRUIT TREES, _ ROSES, 
FL FP’ 


2 HEAL&SONS US 
Aqt aSERIES: 

uw a 
Grown in the best districts, our specially SEED POTATO! 
PRUE ee onan, aR SB ASE 2856 ark ee ia 

i Vernon .. ae 3é / ; TY 
eee 39 69 106 iT TRUE TO NAME, TRUE TO TYPE 
Sharpe’s Express .. < £3 V3 12/6 226 All Stock i ( ; ieultur 
Bharpes Victor. :: 49 $16 15/68 2516 for Beoteng On oe oe 


SCOTCH So 
selected stock always give every satisfaction rN 
First Early 14 Ibs. 28 Ibs. 56 Ibs. 112 Ibs. 
I Ashleaf.. 6 E : :. 
Bee ree a et ee ete ee AND FREE FROM DISEASE. 
Wictcn Hill Karly .. - 4/46 8/- 13/6 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


No connection with any other firm of a similar name. 


No Synonyms. No Substitution. 


Second Early 2 ' 
Anna Ciacdce oe Eonas React aie a aee FIR pice a 
rra rade .. ais - - 11) 19/6 ST E e eae | 
Ben Lomond ae oe 4/3 7/3 12/6 22/6 ARLES lb. -281b. 56lb. 112) 
British Queen... RSS 5/9 9/6 166 Di Vernon .. oo 5S 10/= 16/6 28 
Oastriona~ Ss) cn 4/6 SK 13/6 = 24/- Witch mill .. .. 4/9 9/= 12/6 21 
Great Scot... .. 1. 4/- 6/9 11/3 19/6 Duke of York .. 49 9/- 12%  2i 
KingGeorge .. .. 3/9 66 10/9 . 18/ Eclipse... .. 1. 4/= ile Bt | 
KatieGlover .. «|. 43 7/3 12/6 226 Sharpe’s Express 4/9 9/= 12/6 21 
Main Crop or Late SECOND EARLIES. . og 
Abundance.. .. .. 4/- TJ/- 11/3 196 Arran Comrade.. 4/- 7/6 116 19 
Arran Chief = » . 3/9 6/9 10/6 17/6 Great Scot.. oy ¥: ve 11:6 19 | 
ArranQousul ..  .. 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- King Eaward . 4/- 76 113 18 
Arran Victory .. - 3/10 6/10 11/- 18/6 Majestic a eer 7/68 iWv6 8619 
Orne ee eeu 3 $0 810 hie $3) ei Ger e ay 1/6 : is 
r ao ie = / 1 . 8/5 ing Geor ae Yh i 1 ke 
Field Marshal .. .. 3/9 6/9 10/6 17/6 Red King ee o 4s 16 11/6 19 
Golden Wonder .. ie 3/10 6/10 —_:11/- 18/6 | 
KingEdward <. (810 7 11 186 Oe Oe re ar 
Kerr's Pink ae E25 818 16/6 Golden Wonder.. 4/- 7/6 11/6 19 
Majestio. o.¢9. 4a <1... 4- 7/- 11/ 19/6 Kerr’s Pink . 8/6 6/3 10/- eH 
Roderick Dhu .. .. 3/10 6/10 11/- 18/6 kKhoderick Dhu.. 36 6/6 103. i 
as oe rg eae be ie aah 10/6 176 The Bishop a 4/9 O/- . 126 
Wile Cis eae Ps aa, er 13/6 2a)° NEWER VARIETIES. ae | 
: , : The Baron... 15/- 27/6 =n 
Packing free. Carriage paid for Cash with order. Scfton Wonder .. 6/6 12/- 21/- 
Quantities up to 28 lbs. will be forwarded by passenger Arran Consul .. 6/= lvu/- 16/- 
train. Larger lots by goods train. Incomer Pe 48 8/= 14/6 26/-— 
Coloured varieties of Potatoes for exhibition purposen. NOVELTIES ae 
We supply 33 lbs. of any of the following varieties for 3g Electron (Bone), 80/ 4 
; : ” ; = per Ib. a 
post free, cash with order: Arran Banner (McKelvie), 21/= per Ib. My 


Cardinal, Climax, Edgecote Purple, he 
Herd Laddie, Mr. Bresee y All ‘the above are Carr inee tonne 
¥, 


Austin's Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Our New Catalogue describing all our Specialil 


Herbaceous Plants 


and ROSES | 
For Spring 1928 


All of the Finest Quality 


The Catalogue of above will be 
sent, post free, on application to 


Send sor a free copy to-day. It is one of the most 
comprehensive in the trade, and is a publication 
which should be kept for reference throughout 


the year. “ 
AUSTIN & McASLAN, | |JAMES BONE & ¢€ 
Ghe Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 Potatoes, Bulbs, Seeds, ae 


91-95, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW | | 172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


free on application. : ~ 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON 


Postbox 100, Haarlem, HOLLAND 
Please Mention Paper 


~eN = : yo - 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Vv 


é: 


PRINS’S WONDERFUL GLADIOLUS 
AWARDED THE 1927 CUP 12 ,2f5N Come TIEION 
GLADIOLUS PRINSIANUS, the Finest Gladiolus. 


| Unequalled Colours, Earliness, Productiveness. We offer a Wonderful Collection 
) of the Finest Gladiolus in Existence, in 5 distinct varieties, unobtainable anywhere else. 
: 
| 
: 


30 Bulbs for 2/6. 100 of these magnificent Bulbs for 5/- 


FREE A delightful, magnificent three-colour photo of these beautiful Gladiolus 
sent free of charge with our book, ‘*GLADIOLILAND,” upon request. 


> GLADIOLUS GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS 


- Per doz. Per 100 Per doz. Per 100 | Per doz. Per 100 Per dor, Per 100 
AMERICAN. pink ... 1/6 8/- MARECHAL FOCH ... 1/6 9/= | ATHALIA ... 1/6 10/- ROSANRA Sad ieee i 7/= 
EARLY SUNRISE ... 1/-  7/- ODIN de teen ae I | CITRONELLA... ... 1/6 10/- SALMONEA ... ... 1/= 6/= 
FLAMING SWORD ... 1/6 10/- PRINCE OF WALES... 1/- 8/= | EURIDICE isthe, Sess ti} s 8/- SOUVENIR as 1/62— 6/- 
FRANGIS KING ... 1/6 10/- PRINCEPINE ... ... 1/3 8/- LEATITIA ta. 1/3  7/= SALMON BEAUTY... 6/- 35/- 
GOLDEN WEST -... 1/6 10/- VENUS... ... ... 1/3 7/= MAIDEN’S BLUSH... 1/- 6/- VANESSA Tocco aimee Ie 
HALLEY... ... ... 1/- G/= VESTA TILLEY ... 1/6 10/= ORANCE BRILLIANT 1/- 6/= XANTHIA .. se 3/= -20/- 
JACOBA v. BEYEREN 3/- 20/- WHITE CIANT .. 2/6 15/= ORANCE QUEEN ... 1/- 8/- 


—  PRINS’'S WONDERFUL MONTBRETIAS : 
- 500 BULBS FOR 10/- ONLY 


Montbretias belong toa family-of the most decorative hardy bulbous plants of elegant growth, very graceful spikes of gorgeously coloured 
| flowers. Their fine foliage and abundance of flowers makes them the most favourite flowers in the Summer border. They may be planted 
| in groups, and are quite hardy. Flowering time AUGUST. 500 MONTBRETIAS IN 10 BEST NAMED VARIETIES FOR 10/-. 


FURTHER ASTOUNDING MISCELLANEOUS BARGAINS 


HYACINTAHUS CANDICANS. A noble plant, suitable either for green- DAHLIAS (CLOWN). The New Clown Dahlia has created a great 
house or outdoor cultivation; throwing up inlate summer tall spikes 3 to6 feet sensation in the Horticultural World. Already it has won highest honours at 
high, bearing from forty to sixty large, pure white, bell-shaped flowers. Haarlem and Amsterdam. It has also been selected for trial at Wisley. Its 
Plant bulbs in March and April. 1/~ per doz.; 7/= per 100. magnificent large white blooms, with bold red stripes, do justice to its name, 

GEUM; M&s. BRADSHAW. Most magnificent plant, bearing all during “Olown,” 1/= each, 
ant scarlet blossoms; very free flowering. 2/6 per doz. ; PRINS’'S MARVELLOUS COLLECTION OF DAHLIAS. 


HOLLYHOCKS. Most magnificent mixture of exhibition strain. Strong, 10 Most Beautiful Dahlias, large roots, all named. 10 large 
one-year-old plants, to flower thiscoming summer. 6d each; 5/= per doz. dormant roots for only 3/-. 

ea atts ea Ae aour-jeaved nee ane be S agp ahikgeca DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS (the Bleeding Hearts). Most useful 
very dainty blooms; most magnificent for edves, - doz. ; . i c lant; | Jasti flow ; th lege 

POLYGONATUM (Solomon's Seal). Will thrive in almost any position. plant for forcing as well as garden plan ong Jasting flowers e elegant 


pendant branches are Jaden with pink and white heart-shaped flowers, 


Very suitable for planting in shady nooks, or under the shade of deciduous surrounded by a most delicate rich green foliage. Extra strong clumps. 


trees where nothing else will grow; 1to1tft. high. Bearing most beautiful 9d. each; 5/= per doz.; 30/~ per 100. 
bib OE ige VALLEY. Very bent sing ios for Torcing. | TRIFQMAR Hed Hot Rowen. Cus mex mena’ nt fa 
peek ais hs ee eee poses bip,, woodlanda,.1tc.5/* pez TROLLIUS (Globe Flower". : Most ideal mixture of all colours. 5/= 
ao mene coer tard Diy of Javan, 1~ evel LOf- TROLLIUS (Globe Flowers). Prins’s Collectlon of 5 of the 
OM, eC elise aware pe C PRINS S | WONDEEEO i TOCANBEREIES, Extra fine trees, 1/4 
 3/= doz. éach; 12/= per doz. 
- All orders under 20]/- must include 1|- for postage. 
| Ask for our magnificent book “GLADIOLILAND,” Post Free, containing 
: = R E all the latest novelties in Gladioli. The most complete book in the Trade. 


Uy YY, YUYECY (Dept. G.I.) e 
o4 RIS H. PRINS, reus. Wisbech, Cambs. 


POO LE 


’Grams: Prins, Wisbech. 
LOY 


SGSSESESSSSSESL® 


“or Best Results 


PUNT, SCOTCH ees] Gooppres |SWEET PEAS 


Ss 
UNIQUE LIST OF SWEET PEAS 
/AUTO-SHREDS pos gue with Garden Seeds) 
| IS NOW READY 
Light and. «ath ascoy THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE ISSUED! 


The same quality as we have supplied to 
i; THE ROYAL GARDENS, WINDSOR 
CASTLE, FOR THREE SUCCESSIVE 
YEARS 


2. SEFTON YONDER gs, Reece | A Aranote Merete ne 
nun Bed UA Ces necono erm Ned ey cree attest Gm A POST CARD COMMANDS IT! 

oa eee. rc Lea kemipmaceste G. H. MACKERETH, LTD. 
ese" CATALOGUE To siti erom al tnporabte, Suede THE SWEET PBA CLEARING HOUSE 


Sele anutnstucents o 
WwW. DAR naton SONS, LTD; 


RACKS oo 


|GARDEN SUPPLIES, Cranmer Street, F 
bs Liverpool ss 


ULVERSTON, LANCS. 


| 


FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


_ ALL'MAKES OF BOILERS & HEATING GOODS. 


|| MEET. ALL E68 /6 alee 


BOILERS « HEATING SETS 
ee 


PRICE LISTS , FREE 
oe 
State size of Greenhouse, Gara etc; 
TheABC™ yn pease» Garage ef 


Apparatus, 12 HOURS” STOVE, SYNDICATE. LTD. 


TRAL “ano DOMESTIC - BOILER WORKS - 


258. Vauxhall Bridec Road*,S.W.1., 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 
Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


—__——___EDINBURGH 


King’s Seedsmen 


DUTCH BULBS 


Begonias, Dahlias, Gladioli, 

Gloxinias, Liliums, etc., Herbaceous 

Plants and Roses direct from the 
Growers 


Catalogue for SPRING, 1928, 
with Cultural Directions, will be 
sent post free on application to: 


ANTHONY ROOZEN 


Bulbgrower and Exporter, 
Ryksstraatweg, 


HAARLEM HOLLAND 


PEARSON’ a 
RELIABLE SEEDS 


Seed Catalogue 1s 
ready. It con- 
tains very select 
lists of vegetable 
and flower seeds, 
at strictly moder- 
ate prices. Sent 
free to anyone 
mentioning this 


paper. 
J. R. PEARSON & SONS 


LIMITED, 


LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 
Estab. 1782 


LM WHOHUHHHHC@!EEEIL. 
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IF you WANT 


REALLY C000 SEEDS 


AT. MODERATE PRICES, SEND TO 


ROBERT SYDENHAM 


LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM 


you better 


9, Tenby Street, 
No one will 


A FEW PRICES FOR 1928 


serve 


BEET oz. pkt. 
Cheltenham Green Leaf, best for flavour -. 8d 4d 
Deil’s Black Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roota 8d 4d 
Early Model Globe, best round variety --- &d 4d 

BORECOLE 
Cottager’s, one of the hardiest nee esa -. 6d 2a 
Dwarf Green Curled Scotch = ven -. 6d 2d 
Asparagus, delicious flavour... ae aes » 60 2d 
Phat 
Veltch’s Self-Proteoting Autumn.. or .. 14 &6d 
Snow's Winter White . . és . V4 3d 
Spring White, very hardy... Ay Rite a. 1/4 34d 
Late Queen, the best late ... .. /6 4d 
Purple Sprouting, most-useful hardy sort. .. 6d 2d 
White Sprouting, delicious flavour .. oe 8d 3d 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
The Wroxton, the very best . 8d 3d 
Darlington, dwarf, robust, very productive wo We ° 4d 
CABBAGE 
Ellam’s Dwarf Spring pa .. 6d 2d 
First and Best, best for autumn sowing .. .. 6d 2d 
Primo, very early, dwarf, andcompact .. pos I 3d 
Drumhead (Savoy), best for general crop.. .. 6d 2d 
CARROT 
Early Nantes, for early crop.. ay) Aa .. 8d 2d 
James’ Soarlet, best selected | Ss -. 8d 3d 
Scarlet Intermediate, best for exhibition .. 8d 3d 
CAULIFLOWER 


Dean’s Early Snowhall, selected strain 
(280 seeds) — 6d 
All the Year Round, very distinct, large heads 


(250 ocd) — 6d 
Early London, best for general use . ja . 2/6 6d 
Veltch’s Autumn Giant, best for autumn a as 4d 
CELERY 
All Leading Varieties... at ve eae . = 3d 
LEEK 
The Lyon, best and largest ... des ade - 16 4d 
Musselburgh, for general use asi te a «2 3d 
LETTUCE 
All the Year Round, excellent and reliable .. 8d 2d 
Wonderful, keeps tender a long time 3a «. 10d 2d 
Tom Thumb = .. 8d 2d 
Ciant Paris White (Cos), best summer ... .. 9d 2d 
Balloon (Cos), largest of all . ad .. Wd 2d 
ONION. 
Exoolsior, true (packets of 1,000seeds) ... .. 2/= 60 
Ailsa Oraig (packets of 1,000 seeds)... Q/- 6d 
Best of All, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 
quality and one of the best prepare sag 2/- 6d 
White Spanish or Reading . ore a eee wes 4d 
Bedfordshire Champion _ ... age - 13 £4d 
James’ Keeping, best for long keeping Ao <> 1/2 4d 
Glant Zittau, one of the best keepers so -. V3 4d 
Glant White Tripoll, best flat white Onion . I 3d 
PARSNIP 
Hollow Crown, specially selected ... cee . 4d 2d 
SPINACH 
Summer or Winter... ss Res . 3d a 
SHALLOTS 
Best Selected Roots ... aoa . perlb.. 6d — = 
TURNIP 
Model White Stone... oes cod e«. 4d 2d 
Extra Early Milan Purple-top see eo -. 6d 3d 
Colden Ball ies ose se 4d 2d 
PEAS AND BEANS 


from 1/1 per pint from 9d per pint 


SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 
See Catalogue 


ALL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY OHEAP AND GOOD. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY 
THEIR UNIQUE LISTS 


Post Free on Application 


ROBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED 


February 4, 199 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


1/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 13 a“ 26 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


BARRS SEEDS 


cok FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS &TESTED GROWTH | 


Awarded for Excellence 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
and ; 
EIGHT SILVER-GILT MEDALS 
London, Shrewsbury, and Southport. 


Many First Class Certificates and Awards of Merit |= 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. | 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select list of 
the best Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, a 
including many fine Novelties for 1928. 


Sent free on application. 
BARR & Sons 
ti, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


SEEDS 


Ryders Catalogue for the 1928 Season is now 
ready, and will be posted free to all, but early 
applications are absolutely essential. This Cata- 
logue is full of the most instructive information 
on gardens, and contains richly coloured plates, 
also many delightful black and white illustrations. 


STUDY ECONOMY AND OBTAIN THE 
BEST RESULTS IN THE GARDEN 


BY PURCHASING RYDERS FAMOUS 
SEEDS IN THE POPULAR 2d. PACKETS, ~ 


Send a postcard for your copy of the 
1928 Catalogue to-day. 


Seed Merchants 


RYDER & SON (1920) Litd., 


WINTER “WASH 


No. 1 (Caustic & Sulphur) 


a ERRY” Winter Wash No. 1 thoi 

F ovsnty cleanses Fruit Trees by cleai 

ing away every mossy growth, insec 

and fungoid pest. In addition it destroy 

the eggs that would otherwise hatch ov 

next Spring. It is absolutely harmless t 
the trees. 


Use it while the trees are dormant. 
One quart will make 24 gallons. | 
1 quart, 3/-; 4 gallon, 5/-; 1 gallon, 8/- 
Obtainable from all good Seedsmen, Florists, Ir ers 


Stores, etc., or from the Manufacturers, carriage iu 
any Station in England or Wales, for cash with order 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL | 
& MANURE CO., LTD. i. | 
(Dept. C), Briton Ferry, South Wales (Est. 1886) 


Y COWN 
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UNWINS SWEET PEAS 


KN OW RI AND GROW RN AaLe OVER THE WORLD 
- Compare our prices, remembering that there are no Sweet Peas of better — 


Mrs. Horace Wright. 
flush. 

Chieftain. Mauve self, 
self. 

Charming. Cerise. 

Constance Hinton. 

Mrs. Tom Jones. Blue. 

Grenadier. 


or 2/- ” 


W J.UN WIN sa v 


ROWN’S 
ESTED 
EEDS 


ROBERT VEITCH. & SON 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES 


EXETER 


3eg to announce that their 


SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1928 
S now ready and will be sent on application. 


They also issue Catalogues of Roses, Her- 
aceous and Rock plants, Fruit Trees, Hardy 
frees and Shrubs. (including Chinese and 
ther Rhododendrons), Greenhouse plants 
including a list of Camellias). 


CORDON 


Fruit Trees 


“OR QUICK PROFITS 


For quick returas from small spaces there 
is no form of tree more economical and 
profitable than the Cordon. Many far- 
seeing Market Growers are planting by 
the acre. They are easy to cultivate, and 
produce fruit of the highest quality. 


A good stock of well-spurred Apples and 
Pears in the best varieties. 


PLANT NOW 
Each. Per doz. 
3 and 4 year se 4/-. 42/- 
Extra size ... Ste 5/- 54/- 


One dozen in variety Carriage Paid. 
List of sorts on Application. 
For orchard work we can supply extra 
strong Pyramids and Standards of the 
finest quality, also Espaliers of all kinds. 


Descriptive Catalogue (1-G.I.) Free 


‘he Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., 


BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


Ivory Picture. Old ivory 


White. 


Geranium-red. 
Price 3/9 the Collection of 14 varieties, 25 seeds of each (350 seeds) 
in 1 ( 


» 14 ne ; 
Postage 14d. extra. 
Both Collections of 26 varieties, 25 seeds of each, for 6/3 (650 seeds) post free, or 12 seeds of each for 3/3 (312 seeds), postage 14d. extra. 


FREE CULTURE BOOK 


— Provided your order for Sweet Peas amounts to 5/- (or over) 
B We will send you free a copy of “The Sweet Pea and its Culti- 
vation” (revised 1927 edition), by W. J. Unwin, if you just 
ask for it when ordering your seeds. 


Illustrated Flower and Vegetable 
Seed Catalogue, giving full cultural 
directions, at competitive prices, 
fost free if this paper is mentioned. 


D. T. BROWN & CO., Seedsmen, 
Poulton-le-Fyide, Lance. 


quality obtainable, whatever their cost 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER 


The finest value ever offered in Sweet Peas 


UNWIN’S “ EXHIBITION” COLLECTION 


Pink 


Sybil Henshaw. Giant 
crimson, 
Venus. Light cream-pink,. 


Youth. Picotee. 


Powerscourt. Lavender-lilac, 


Warrior. Maroon. 

Miss California.’ Salmon 
cream-pink. 

Royal Purple. Purple. 


’ fi. ayy ” 


SWEET: 


Oiraces 


a 


u 


“| UL 
PATENT 
N?212974 


E. TORKINGTON 


AND SEEDSMAN - 


H PROTHEROE & MORR/S’ 
i - HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
Se aE ae | 


67, 68 Cheapside, London EC.2. Phone: City 3856 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 24 x 14 In. with 

12 in., 2/3 doz.;7in., 2/*doz.; 14x 1in., 6 in.wires, 1/6 doz. 

WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and 73d. bott. 

VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


UNWIN’S “GOLD MEDAL” COLLECTION 


siereeaid: ape Queen of Rumania, Flushed, 
oraline. Coral. an? ; 
Hebe. Rore-pink. BSNS PEIIRG Hs Crimson, 
Guinea (Gold. Golden The Suitan. Black-maroon. 
ee Rel Matchless. Oream self. 

ple tire rignt Imp. Fure George Shawyer. Orange- 
Mrs. Chas. W. J. Unwin, salmon. 

Salmon-pink.° Picture. Deep cream-pink. 


Price 2/9 the Collection of 12 varieties, 25 seeds of each (300 seeds) 
12 


or 1/6 ,, ‘ 


” oo ” 


a oe 
Postage 13d. extra. 


New Spring Catalogue. Post Free 


Fully descriptive and beautifully illustrated, with coloured 


plates and photographs. The Highest Quality S$ 


Garden Seeds, Gladioli, Dahlias, ete., at “ Buyable” prices. 


PEA SPECIALIST 


[ky | VAPO 


oceae 


T fh 
rustiess wires, 


CROW QUILLS, 2d. 


, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


HISTON camas 


Catalogue 


144 ,, 


weet Peas, 


KILL8 INSECTS 
IN THE SOIL. 


Of all 8eedsmen. 
STRAWSON OHEMICAL Mae LTD., 79, Queen Victoria 8t., 


London, E.C. 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING 
mac 


CARNATIONS 


1928 


Free on request. 


Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN, Ltd. 


Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


Seedlings Thrive and Don’t Die 


off after being transplanted, owing to root disturbance or breakage, if brought up in Patent 


T.P. SEED RAISERS 


MILLIONS SOLD 


- because no disturbance can take place. 
FOR ANNUALS as Godetias, Clarkias, Lark- 
spur, etc. USE BABY T.P SEED RAISERS 


(measuring 1$1n. across by 2in. deep). Sow 2 or 3 
seeds per Raiser, pull out to strongest. It will 
develop strong root growth till planting-out time 
comes, when Raiser (by that time rotted) will peel 
off, allowing seedling to be put in soil without 
knowing it had been touched. 

FOR SWEET PEAS USE T.P. PEA RAISERS 


(size 12 in. across by 44 in. deep). Sow 1 seed per 
Raiser.. You will be delighted with good root 
action and quick development after planting out. 
You get stronger plants, guaranteed to 
grow well with less labour, é < 
T.P. Raisers take up much less room, and retain moisture, 
thus requiring less watering, are easy to handle in bulk and do 
not break, and ensure good plants. thus saving seed wastage. 


PRICES in U.K., cash with order, carriage paid— 


NO SLUGS 


Sy 


Side of Baby Raiser removed 
showing rootaction of Larkspur 


“*Baby’’ T.P, Seed Raisers, one strong seedling tray with 54 


“Baby” Raisers complete, f s 
for 13/-: 12 for 24/6. Refiils (““ Baby” size). 
for 4/10; 324 for 7/3 ; 540 for 11/3. 


108 for 2/7; 


T.P. Pea Raisers, one wooden box having hinged side with 48 
1 for 4/3; 2 for 8/-: 3 for 11/6; 6 for 2./6, 
Refills (Pea size); 100for 3/-; 200 for 5/9; 300 for 8/3; 500 for 13/3. 


Raisers complete. 


Order NOW from your Seedsman. If he does 
not stock send direct to Sole Makers, 


“'T P. SEED BOX Co.,209J, Monument Rd., BIRMINGHAM 


1 for 2/6: 2 for 4/9; 3 for 6/9; 6 
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SUTTONS SEEDS 


7 


g 
aa 


TOMATO 
Sutton’s Best of All, 
Per pkt., 2/6 
Sutton’s Parcel Post Collections 


of Vegetable Seeds, 
5/6, 8/6, 11/6. 13/6 Post Free. 


Make 
the 


— Se eo Oreo ~ If you are*an exhibitor you must grow anes S 
Pedigree Vegetables—the best:in the world; or 
Send for $ N 
Roe = Gatalbgieasr : just a Garden Lover—then you will want Sutton’s, 
| Wilmette ae eR the finest strains of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
Adios | Cay we send you our New Catalogue ? 
[a eee BE aaee ae ee | SUTTON & SONS, Ghe King’s Seedsmen, READING 
by See ees Ee pepe Ricca gud 


AND 
Everything for the Garden 


[00¢025s 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 
They are 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition dion ok our profusely 
Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


New and Best Facsicet VEGETABLES 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


| GRO— 


_ WANTED 
500.000 PERSONS 
AT ONCE 


To read our New 
Illustrated Garden 
Seed Guide and 
Catalogue for 1928. 


It contains useful Cultural 
Hints and a list of all the 
best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds’ and Seed Potatoes. 


MAY WE SEND 
YOU ONE? 


POST FREE to all 
upon application. 


(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SONS 


Established 1856 
READING 


is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD «SONS, La 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King, and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


Established 113 years. 


Best of 


Your Garden | 


|FIDLERS# 
—S§ EEDS,& Lj 


AV An °»°ON 


February re 


By Appointment. 


one 


¥ OSEPH FISON & CO., Ltd., are 


op LAWNS 


/ 


specialists in the creation and 
renovation of turf for lawns. Their 
Fertilizers embody technical research 
and practical experience. Expert 
advice gratis. 


FISONS’ 


LAWN SAN D 


Quickly destroys Clover, Moss, and ¢mal] 
weeds, and, in so doing, stimulates the 
grass. A thimbleful destroyslarge weeds, 
such as plantains. Use4ozs to thesquare 
yard or 1cwt. for a Tennis Lawn where 
weeds are general, 
PRIcES IN KEGS: 
14 Ibs., 5/-; 28 Ibs., 9/-; 56 lbs., 16/=; 
j cwt., 27/6, carriage paid. 
FISONS' POWDER ~ 


WORM KILLER 


Safer and more effectiye than chemical 
preparations. Deadly to worms, yet 
harmless to grass. Infallible. 
PRicEs IN Baas: 
14 Jbs., 4/6; 
2/-; 1 cwt., 
paid 


FISONS 


FERTILIZERS 


Write for New Complete — 
Catalogue 
JOSEPH FISON & CO., Ltd., IPSWICH 


Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and Lawn 
enovations. 


| 


7 Is. 218; 28 Ibs., Te; 


20/-, carriage 


What are the 
MOST POPULAR 
ROSES ? 


My catalogue list of Roses is 
compiled in my clients’ order of 
preference. The first 25 names 
in order of popularity are as 
follows :— 


lst. Mme. Butterfly 14th. Mme. Abel 

3nd. Betty Uprichard ; Chatenay 

3rd. Gen. MoArthur 15th. Henrietta } 

4th. Christine 16th. Gols Emblem 

5th. Loa Angeles 17th. Mrs. H. Bowles — 

6th. Emma Wright 18th. Mme. E. Herriot 

7th. Mrs. H. Morse 19th. Sovereign 

8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh Dickson 

9th. Hadley 2lst. The Queen | 

10th. Rev. F. Page- Alexandra _ | 
Roberts 22nd. Independence Day 

llth. Ophelia 23rd. Lady Hillingdon 

12th. Lady Pirrie 24th. Frau Karl pas 

13th. Covent Garden 25th. Miss O. EH. 


Rossen : 

The above popular collection is 
offered for 33/-. 

Packing and carriage free. Cash with 
order only. | 


For other moderate price collections see | 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND WHY,” 
by R. Murrell. The most universally read | 
catalogue. Post free on application to :— : 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSERIES | | 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAMES 


cA. ho 


2552--VoL. Was 


FEBRUARY 4, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
. to any part of the World, 13/- 


* 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”? 


E PARRY! 
‘inums .., ois oe 
three good dessert... ans 
rees, pruning of... aoe 
LILIES FROM SEED 
leaves disfigured... ese 
is Sprouts 
vanthus fra; me 
‘ia leaves disfigured : 
sus Macrocarpa, increasing 


ns - 


is and Narcissus, early 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Daphne Dauphinii phe fos 63 Plants for a streamside garden 63 Seeds for abroad, British ... a0 Pree 23 
Evergreen hedge... ee aS way? PRIMROSES, DOUBLE.,, 65 Shrubbery. planting a ae e bRerey 
Flowers for Easter ... ie Wii ze. 73 PRIMROSES, EARLY 64 SPIR4ZAS, SHRUBBY ... 8 eve 68 
FLOWERS, WILD, BOOK ON ee 72 PRIMULA JULI... 64 SWEET PEAS is na ry OE 
FOOT’S CRAY PLACE; SIDCUP ... 70 Roses, the pruning of waa we e003 Tree Pxonies, winter protection for ... 71 
Fuchsias “ ie a se haar he Roses? When shall we plant our Tee OS Trees near dwellings 1S 5: 5.0168 
Irises, oncocyclus, Eelwormin .,,, ee re Saxifraga Burseriana Pe “2 2 te OS Trees, ornamental, transplanting na. 67 
Iris tingitana .., a was #2 nc G5 Scholarships for the Wisley School of Two things wanted ... ae se 63 
Mahonia, the Japanese (Berberis japonica) 67 Horticulture Si ae wt aia O2 White Fly aks Ba ae 65 
Nepeta,anuncommon ... «.. ... 65 Seed Potatoes... Br en ee 74 WILLIAM ROBINSON .,, wy > 6 
Phacelia sericea sie ay ace 205 03 Seed Potatoes sale prosecution ae, Wisley Trials, 1928 ... he 7a S72 
(Gros 
By East ANGLIAN” \ 
length of stem, and waviness which we. GLENEAGLES.—A most attractive colour, 


IT infrequently in pre-war days one 
veard the opinion expressed that Sweet 
2eas had reached the zenith of their 
arity, yet, at the present time, it is 
o assert that more Sweet Peas are be- 
Indeed, since 
there has been a fairly considerable 
se each year in the quantity of seed 
A remarkable combination of good 
ies has raised them to their present high 
mn in the floral world, and no words of 
are needed to extol their beauty, their 
as garden plants, or their almost un- 
ed usefulness for home decorations. 
ough Sweet Peas now enjoy a very 
wider measure of public esteem, it 
be said that the enthusiasm which 
d the introduction of many of the late 


rown than ever before. 


denry 


Eckford’s new varieties, 


and 


also heralded the waved type, has 
place to the quieter and perhaps more 
| reception given to modern novelties. 
em to take their steady continuous im- 
nent more as a matter of course, and 
ealise the extent of this improvement 


retrospective com- 
n. Undoubtedly, 
‘st of the modern 
es are superior to 
which ~ were 
itean ie, acy. ten 
ago; but with the 
bewildering num- 
f- kinds in com- 
it is not surpris- 
iat most amateur 
rs find it exceed-. 
difficult to keep 
<nowledge of the 
rative value of in- 
al varieties up-to- 
Just now, when 
iny are about to 
their varieties of 
Peas for the com- 
ason, a few par- 
s of twenty-four _ 
» best and most 
® kinds may not 
t of place. All 
which I am about 
ition may be ac- 
y described as 
nt. “ all-round ”’ 
es, just .as use- 
the show bench 
garden and home 
tion. They one- 
conform to those 
Ps of size, vigour, 


“One of the finest Sweet Peas ever raised, and worthy of a place in every collection ” 
This vase of Magnet won the Special Medal awarded at the National Sweet Pea Society’s 


associate with Sweet Peas of the very finest 
type, the highest stage of perfection. Fur- 
ther, they are all perfectly distinct and of 
pleasing colours. The latest introductions 
are not necessarily the best, and many fairly 
old varieties appear in this list as well as 
some of the 1928 novelties; real merit alone 
has given them their place. 

CHARMING.—This is well named, the colour 
is a most pleasing shade of deep rosy cerise. 
It was the first really vigorous variety of 
this colour and still holds its own, although 
several have been since introduced of some- 
what similar tones. Coralline is a slightly 
deeper and richer Charming, but slightly less 
free in growth. 

CHIEFTAIN.—Those who have deplored the 
somewhat harsh tones of the earlier mauve 
selfs should try this beautiful clean pure 
mauve. Although a giant in size and vigour 
there is no suspicion of coarseness about the 
blooms, no harsh purplish shading or- suf- 
fusion. Royal Mauve is practically identical, 


and both are very fine Peas indeed. 


Sweet Pea Magnet, rich salmon-pink 


Show in 1927 for the best vase in the exhibition 


A 


not really a lavender or a blue, but a charm- 
ing midway shade, which can be best de- 
scribed as pure soft lavender with a suffu- 
sion of clear blue. A much more satisfac- 
tory and pleasing colour than Wembley, Blue 
Butterfly, Lord Lascelles, ete. 

GRENADIER.—An improved Royal Scot, 
larger and more vigorous. The colour is a 
rich bright Geranium red, perfectly sun- 
proof. _2 LO is brighter than Grenadier, but 
not quite so large flowered, a vivid scarlet 
which literally revels ‘in bright sunshiny 
weather, and would be considered the better 
of the two from a purely decorative stand- 
point. 

Ivory PicturE.—Those who remember 
that old favourite Paradise Ivory will find 
this newer old ivory self greatly superior. It 
is wonderfully vigorous, of great size, and 
ideal form. It is dark seeded and like some 
of the dark seeded whites; an attack of 
greenfly during the flowering period will 
sometimes cause the blooms to take on a 


pink flushing or mottling. Inexperienced 
growers often mistake 
such flower s)for 
““ rogues.’ 

Lirac Queen. — A 
huge flower of soft 
light lilac shading. 
Some tastes may con- 


sider it too cold, and it 
is cold if compared with 
a salmon-pink or even 
a rich rose-pink, but 
taken for what it is, a 
light lilac self, there is 
no better variety of simi- 
lar colouring. I would 
prefer it to the much 
better known Elegance. 

MAGNET.—One of the 
finest Sweet Peas ever 
raised, and worthy of a 
place in every collection. 
The colouring is exaqui- 
site, rich salmon-pink 
on a cream ground, 
and nothing is lacking 
in size, length of stem, 
or vigour. W. J. Un- 
win and Miss California 
are somewhat similar, 
the former being pro- 


bably the _ largest- 
flowered of all Sweet 

Peas. 
MAMMOTH.—A n 


orange-scarlet which is 


62 


an improvement on the old favourite May 
Unwin. Like all orange-scarlets it is not 
sunproof, and loses some of its brightness 
in strong sunlight. Exhibitors should shade 
it to preserve the colour, but this is unneces- 
sary and not often practicable when grown 
in the ordinary way. As the name indicates, 
it is large and a very robust grower. 


Mermaip.—There are many _ beautiful 
lavender Sweet Peas, and to my mind Mer- 
maid is ore of the most attractive. Its soft 
lavender tone is enlivened with a faint suf- 
fusion of blue, although this is not nearly 
as pronounced as in Gleneagles. It is large 
and frilly, with plenty of vigour, and will 
be found excellent for any purpose. 


Mopet.—In Model we have a variety 
which is definitely an improvement on the 
well-known favourite white Constance Hin- 
ton. Like the latter it is dark seeded, 
opaque, with plenty of substance in the 
petal and of ideal form and placement on 
the stem. It is even larger and more vigor- 
ous than Constance Hinton, and is certain 
to become the most popular white when 
better known. Another really good new 
white, which is however white seeded, is 
Avalanche, a real advance on such varieties 
as Edna May Improved, Florence Wright 
Improved, and King White. 


Mrs. A. SEaRLES.—A 1928 novelty, in fact 
the best new variety of the year. The colour 
is difficult to convey in words, but perhaps 
cerise-pink with a golden hue will give a 
fairly accurate idea of its appearance, It is 
one of those colours which one would think 
would not be sunproof, but actually it does 
not fade in the slightest, and I should 
imagine would appear at its best in fine, 
sunshiny weather. The growth Is very 
robust, and it also has size, good form, and 
length of stem in its favour. A first-class 
variety which is surely destined for a great 
future. 

Mrs. Horace Wricut.—The best of the 
flushed kinds. Pure white, heavily flushed 
with warm rosy-pink. It is very large- 
flowered, extremely vigorous and long- 
stemmed, and excellent for any purpose. A 
better Pea than Carmelita. 


Mrs. Tom Jones.—This bright medium 
blue has been a firm favourite for many 
years, and, in my opinion, is still unsur- 
passed for general purposes. Certainly the 
clear bright Delphinium-blue Heavenly Blue 
is a better colour, but is a trifle smaller and 
less vigorous. Some exhibitors prefer. Blue- 
bird, but after careful comparison I have 
been unable to discover any points which 
would make it superior to Mrs. Tom Jones. 


Picturr. — Another old and well-tried 
favourite which hardly needs comment. 
Where the number of varieties grown is 
limited very probably warmer cream-pinks, 
such as Magnet or W. J. Unwin, will be pre- 
ferred, but in its own particular shade of 
deep cream-pink Picture still has no serious 
rivals, and can be recommended as 
thoroughly reliable and satisfactory. 


Pinkiz.—This novelty may best be de- 
scribed as an improved Hebe, brighter in 
tone and a trifle larger and more wavy than 
that excellent variety. Its perfectly depend- 
able nature in all weathers will undoubtedly 
make it very popular, particularly with 
amateur growers. The colour is a bright 
and pleasing rose-pink. 


Purpte Monarcu.—Easily the largest and 
most vigorous purple, a really huge flower 
even when grown in the ordinary way. It 
is not quite so deep in colour \as Royal 
Purple or the newer variety, Olympia, which 
is an improved Royal Purple. Seed of Purple 
Monarch is very scarce and may be now un- 
procurable, but in any case it is a Sweet Pea 
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worth noting for next season, even if one 
has to be content with Olympia this year. 


Sunkist.—This American. novelty is cer- 
tainly the best cream ground Picotee and 
might almost be described as a cream ground 
Youth. It is much better than the older 
varieties, Jean Ireland, Improved Jean 
Ireland, Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, etc., the 
rosy Picotee edge is broad and well defined, 
the flowers large and nicely waved and the 
habit robust. 


Sypm. HrensHaw.—While some may still 
prefer the brighter crimsons, Charity or 
Unwin’s Crimson, for decorative purposes, 
the greater size and vigour of Sybil Henshaw 
will make the stronger appeal to exhibitors 
and most amateur growers. The colour is 
rich blood-crimson with a metallic lustre. 
When well grown on the cordon system five 
and six bloomed sprays are by no means un- 
usual. An ideal exhibition variety. 

Venus.—The soft light cream-pinks have 
always been very popular. Mrs. Routzahn, 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson, and Gladys Burt were 
all favourites in their day, followed later by 
Cecily and Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock among 
others. Venus is slightly richer in tone than 
the last-named pair, a very pretty Pea_in- 
deed, extra long-stemmed and tall-growing, 
invaluable for decorative purposes, and very 
telling on the show bench. Mary Pickford 
is another exquisite soft cream-pink which 
one can warmly recommended for decorative 
purposes, 


Vicroria.—This novelty is interesting if 
only as the first Sweet Pea raised in Canada 
to obtain an Award in Great Britain. It 
is in colour very near that beautiful variety, 
Powerscourt, a charming soft shade of 
lavender-lilac. I include Victoria instead of 
Powerscourt, for the former is slightly softer 
and more pure in tone besides being slightly 
larger and more frilly. This is not meant as 
any disparagement, for Powerscourt is one 
of the finest Sweet Peas in existence and 
quite likely may hold its present position as 
the most popular lavender, for it has such a 
very strong hold upon the affections of nearly 
all Sweet Pea lovers. 


WarRRIOR.—This is another Pea which has 
held the position of first favourite in its own 
particular colour class for several years, and 
seems likely to retain it for some time yet. 
The colour is rich maroon, not so pure or 
pleasing as that of the chocolate self 
Splendour, but it has the decided advantage 
over the latter of large size and robust 
growth. Exhibitors sometimes grow The 
Sultan in preference to Warrior, for the latter 


_ jis not so long in the stem or quite so vigor- 


ous, although larger-flowered. The Sultan 
is very dark, indeed almost a black, rich and 
velvety in appearance. 


Wuar Joy.—Undoubtedly the best deep 
cream self, richer in colour and more wavy 
than either Matchless or Majestic Cream. It 
makes a very pretty bunch indeed, and should 
be widely grown. 

Wizarp.—Like Mammoth, this Pea is not 
sunproof, although for an orange it with- 
stands sun and weather remarkably well. 
For an orange, too, it is very vigorous, and 
by far the most satisfactory_variety in this 
section for the average amateur. The 
colour may best be described as rich glowing 
salmon-scarlet. 


Youtu.—The best white ground Picotee 
and a really first-class Pea in every way. 
Exhibitors appreciate its huge size, long 
stems, and great vigour. It furnishes what 
is known as a “‘ weighty ’’ bunch, yet is also 
refined. A Pea which should be grown by 
all. The rosy Picotee edge is broad, but not, 
perhaps, so well defined as that of Annie 
Ireland, 
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NOTES OF THE WE! 
Scholarships for the Wisley School 


Horticulture 


SCHOLARSHIP for two years ( 
mencing in the autumn of 1928) 0! 
value of 450 a year is offered by 

Royal Horticultural Society and will 
awarded on the results of an examin; 
designed to test the candidates’ abilit 
profit by a course of instruction in hori 
ture. In 1928 the examination will be 
on Wednesday, May 2nd. Candidates , 
be of the male sex and between the ag 
18 and 22 years on October 1st, 1928. 

scholarship will be tenable for two year 
which at least the first year must be ai 
Society’s School of Horticulture at Wi 
The second year may, in certain cir 
stances to be approved by the Counci 
spent in education elsewhere. Candi 
must either have obtained a school-le; 
certificate or have been already engagy 
horticulture for at least two years b 
October, 1928. A _ similar scholarship ( 
mencing in the autumn of 1929) wi 
offered by the Worshipful Company of 
deners. A scholarship of £30 a year fo; 
years, established by Sir James Knott, B 
also offered for award on similar condit 
Candidates must be able to produce 

ficates of good character, and must | 
good. health and physique, free from 
physical defect that would militate ag 
a career as a gardener, and willing to 
ject themselves to the rules for studen 
Wisley. Candidates must enter their n 
on or before March 31st, 1928, with 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural So 
Vincent Square, London, S.W. 1, from y 
entry forms may be obtained. An entr 
of 5s. must be sent with the completed 
One scholarship, tenable for two }j 
carrying remission of fees and a mainte! 
grant up to £85 a year (depending 

circumstances) is also available at WV 
for young gardeners with at least three} 
experience in private gardens or nurs 
and the appointment to this scholars! 
made after due consideration of exper 
attainments, and other circumstances. 

scholarship is available to comment 
October, 1928. Candidates should set 
their applications. before August, 192! 
forms which (with further particulars) 
be obtained from the Director, R.H:S. 
dens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. = 


Seed Potatoes sale prosecution 
‘Proceedings under the Seeds Act, 
were taken recently by the Ministry of 
culture and Fisheries at Mansfield aga’ 
produce merchant in respect of a false 
ment as to the variety of a consignme 
5 tons of seed Potatoes. The crop § 
from this seed was found on inspecti( 
the Ministry to include g per cént. of r 
The defendant pleaded not guilty, his d 
being that there was no intention to d 
and that he bought and sold the seed in 
faith. The Bench convicted, and impe 
fine of £5 5s. and 44 5s. costs. Ta 
Act requires in the case of a “7, 
Potatoes that the seller shall give a stat 
in writing stating, inter alia (1) a 
the variety, (2) the class, that iS, 
‘Class « Scotch,” ‘‘ Class 1 Irish,” ~ 
1 English once grown,’ or, in the ¢ 
seed not falling within any of these cl 
‘““ Class 2,’? and (3) the size and dre 
The number of the official certificates ” 
under the Wart Disease of Potatoes © 
must also be stated. Further details 1 
ing the regulations governing the sale 0 
Potatoes may be obtained on applicati 
the Secretary of the Ministry at 10, W! 1 
Place, S.W. 1. ¥: 


elie” 
‘ou 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Edttor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Agave Parryi 

) far as my experience goes there are 
nly two Agaves that can be called really 
yardy in Britain, A. utahensis and A. 
yi. Of these two the latter is so much 
+ and handsomer that it is the one I 
id advise those who like a bold succu- 
plant to procure. ; 
ie specimen. shown in the photograph 
deen in its present position and quite un- 
‘cted for over twenty years. Its leaves 
iow about 14 inches in length, of a fine 
sous blue-green, tipped with conspicu- 
‘black points. It can be seen that it is 
ed on a steep slope in a pocket of soil 
een rather large rocks, where the winter 
ean drain away quickly. 
have other specimens growing on less 
ag banks, and farther from neighbouring 
3. These have increased by -suckers to 

dense colonies, but to my mind are 
io effective as the solitary rosette of this 
men with imprisoned roots. 

americana and other larger species 
» fine specimens in some specially 
wed parts of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
magnificent plants may be seen at Pen- 
», Salcombe, and other places. The late 
W. Arkwright grew a fine collection, in. 
ng A. Franzosinii, Scolymus, and atro- 
s, on his cliff bank near Wembury with 
' success. None of them will winter in 
ypen here in Middlesex, and whenever 
ve tried them the first frost of 10 degs. 
ed their central growth to a squashy 


Parryi so far has only suffered once 
that was in a season with a remarkably 
November and early December, followed 
idden and severe frost just before Christ- 

Then three of the inner leaves rotted 
tches, I believe chiefly because some oak 
s lodged among them and were not 
ed in time. I find the same disaster 
ens~-to Yueccas occasionally, and very 
‘ally, because, of course, in their native 
ie homes neither they nor the Agaves 
d have to contend with wind-borne 
s from deciduous trees. 

Parryi is found in Arizona and New 
co, and was at one time considered to 
variety of A. applanata, a much larger 
, which, whenever I have tried it here in 
ypen, perished after the first frost. 

| E. A. BowLes. 


. Phacelia sericea 
is Phacelia will prove a welcome addi- 
to the gardens of those who love blue 
‘rs. It is a perennial plant and seems of 
culture, but must have well-drained soil, 
1ost plants do that grow naturally at 
high altitudes. This pleasing Phacelia 
its flowers clustered. in long spike-like 
‘les contrasting prettily with its finely- 
foliage. The latter is covered with a 
‘sh down. Its. stamens protrude well 
nd the flowers, adding to its beauty. 
grow it here on the high places in the 
garden and it never reaches a foot in 
nt. S 
acelia sericea is most easily raised from 
and can also be propagated by root 
ion in late spring. R. Moore. 
lorpe-le-Soken. 


Daphne. Dauphinis 
is is a valuable winter-flowering plant; 
td, it is rarely without flower throughout 
‘year. A reputed hybrid of D. odora 
dicea”) and D. collina, it resembles 
ly the former. The leaves are, however, 


longer and narrower, and the flowers rather 
smaller and darker in colour. They vie for 
fragrance with D. odora. On its own roots 
D. Dauphinii grows very slowly into a some- 
what lax shrub 3 feet to 4 feet high. Grafted 
on D. mezereum alba it grows much more 
rapidly and remains bushy. It is quite hardy, 
even the flowers being little damaged by 
frost. It seems impartial as regards soil, 
and grows well in shade. A bush some eight 
years old has between 20 and 30 clusters of 
fully-expanded flowers at the time of writing. 
It is not mentioned in Mr. Darnell’s book of 
winter flowers, but can be obtained from 
most of the old-established nurserymen, 
Burford, Dorking. WiLLiAM LAWRENCE. 


Agave Parryi, grown in the open 
for twenty years 


Plants for a streamside garden 


With reference to your correspondent’s 
(‘“ A. E. C.’’) inquiry for plants suitable to a 
garden by a stream (issue January 28th, page 
57) may I suggest one or two other plants 
besides the ones in your list? 

The Lobelias (Syphalitica hybrids), which 
flower in September, I find most useful, and 
do very well. It is as well to divide them in 
the spring every other year. Messrs. Lad- 
hams, of Southampton, are, I believe, re- 
sponsible for raising most of them. ‘Vo your 
list of Iris I would add Kempferi and Leaevi- 
gata and other of the water-loving Irises. 
Primula helodoxa does well here in Devon, 
and, of course, japonica and pulverulenta. 

If ‘* A. E. C.’’ would like any Primula 
helodoxa I could give him some plants in the 
spring raised from seed. The deciduous 
Cypress, Taxodium distichum, would do well. 


(Capt.) H. G. HAwKeEr. 
Strode, Ermington, S. Devon, 


, ago pruned 
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Two things wanted 


I wonder why the makers of seed-pans 
make them round instead of square. If they 
were made square many more could be 
packed into the frames, where they are 
generally in use at this time of the year. 
There are, I believe, several shapes of con- 
tinuous cloches on the market at the present 
time. Most of these consist of two panes 
of glass held together by a wire or spring 
arrangement. [I have some here, and they 
have served me very well, but the point is 
that the spring or wire after a time rusts 
out and the panes are dislodged and broken. 
What is wanted is a cloche made in the form 
of an inverted A of one sheet of glass only, 
with the usual nob at the top and holes for 
ventilation. These, with careful usage, 
would last for all time, and made in quantity, 
I imagine, would not be very expensive. 


A. J. DAvis. 


Early Daffodils and Narcissus 


Mr. Herbert G. Longford gives us much 
food for thought under the above heading 
on the leading page of GarDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED dated January 14th. The only thing 
1 am rather surprised at is that in this 
splendid and enlightening article he does 
not mention Cervantes, although rather 
small in comparison with King Alfred and 
other varieties that lend themselves suitable 
for forcing. I consider this the earliest of 
all the trumpets. I made up a large bowl of 
this several days ago which consisted of over 
60 blooms from 50 bulbs, and I may say 
these were not unduly forced. Golden Spur 
and Victoria, potted the same day and given 
the same treatment, is at least 10 days 
behind Cervantes. Another which I find one 
of the best for forcing is Sir Watkin, one 
that never fails; but if one wants a large 
early forcing variety I give pride of place to 
King Alfred, and if this was named King 
of Daffodils it would not belie its name. 
Spring Glory is also another good one for 
this purpose. W. E. Wricur. 


The pruning of Roses 


In E. Markham’s note on ‘‘ When shall 
we plant our Roses?’’ in the issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, January 21st, page 
33, he tells of an old deerkeeper who pruned 
his Roses in midwinter and states that this 
is worthy of consideration, so the following 
might also be of interest :— 

In certain trial grounds in Scotland two 
large beds of Roses were planted and grown 
under exactly similar conditions, but bed 
No, 1 was hard pruned during the first week 
in January and bed No. 2 was pruned in 
March. During the flowering season bed 
No. «1 was much superior to bed No. 2 in 
every way. .I cannot give the reason, but 
visitors, who knew nothing of the trial, re- 
marked about bed No. 1 being so much 
better than bed No. 2. It seems in some 
very old gardening books that gardeners long 
their Roses in January and 
manured them in March. [For some reason 
these methods were discarded, and now the 
order is practically reversed and_ the 
manuring is done in autumn and the pruning 
in March. Still, I think the old method has 
far more in its favour than the present 
method, but I believe gardeners may return 
again to the old way and find it is best. 


GAvIN Brown. 
Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. 


When shall we plant our Roses? 

I have read the correspondence on this sub- 
ject with much interest, but instead of 
criticising the letters of others will state, 
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briefly, my own experience during the last 
25 years. Each autumn we purchase a num- 
ber of new plants, discarding worn-out and 
unwanted kinds, and very often, also, trans- 
plant some of our own. While I cannot say 
that any particular time is the best, I favour 
November, providing the condition of the soil 
is favourable, not, perhaps, that the plants 
do better, but mainly because when the work 
can be carried out then there is no further 
worry, and in spring there are so many other 
important jobs calling out for ‘attention that 
one is always glad to have such work cur- 
tailed when this is possible. There can be 
no doubt, also, that when Roses’ are planted 
in nice friable soil in autumn they immedi- 
ately begin to push out fresh roots, and by 
the time top growth starts away in spring 
these roots have taken possession of their 
fresh quarters and are thus able to withstand 
drought well, and mature satisfactorily a 
fine crop of bloom. But while these con- 
siderations are all of great importance, I 
must state that I have had very excellent re- 
sults from planting as late as the middle of 
March. In 1926 I planted quite a quantity 
on March r5th, and they all did well, while 
some years earlier I put, on March oth, 100 
plants into a large circular bed, and. I have 
never seen Roses succeed better. . When 


planting in March I prune hard before the 
plants are put in, whereas when planting in 
autumn this is delayed until early April. 


CeBrarr 


Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Above : 
Primula Lingwood Beauty, one of the 
many hybrids from P. Julie 


It is vigorous and free flowering, 
producing masses of bright purple 
¢ flowers 


Below: 


In the Primrose garden at Munstead 
Wood 
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Early Primroses 


ITH the promise of spring one 

naturally seeks for the early flowers 

of the Primroses in the garden, where 
they are usually to be found together with 
the Snowdrop, the Crocus, and the frilled 
Aconite, if, indeed, they have not been open- 
ing an occasional bud the whole winter 
through, 

Of the“early Primroses, that known as 
Wilson’s Blue is, perhaps, the earliest, and 
the most striking in appearance. From a 
packet of seed costing not more than a shil- 
ling it is surprising what a variety of shades 
of blue one gets, from pale china-blue to the 
deepest indigo. They show off well massed 
together in a .arge bed. The colour has, 
however, not been fixed, and it is advisable 
to sow every alternate year if a succession is 
required, otherwise they may gradually re- 
vert to a fine reddish-purple, which, indeed, 
blends remarkably well with the true blue 
of the seedling plants. It is also essential to 
split the plants up after flowering, and in 
this way one soon acquires a good stock of 
them. With me the blue Primroses set their 


‘own seed very freely, but as yet I cannot say 


how true to colour the seedlings come. 

A‘ little later the coloured Primroses add 
their quota to the display. These are very 
varied, and if a goodly number is grown the 
effect is greatly enhanced. 

There is a very pretty pale mauve single 
Primrose which seems to do best in an odd 
corner of the garden, at the edge of a shrub- 


“February : 
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bery, for instance. It probably has a : 
fic name, but I have never heard what | 
The Munstead early white Primrose, 
its bright yellow eye, is greatly prize: 
many. — *i| 
Though | have studiously avoided men 
ing the word Primula, I should like to 
in passing, to two little wine-coloured 
roses which present none of the ; 
difficulties in culture and are very da 
These are Primula Wanda and P. Julia; 
alike, one flowers about a fortnight } 
the other. They are eminently suitabk 
a nook in the rockery. ‘ 
Of double'Primroses which usually ff 
somewhat later we have the, well-lky 
mauve and white varieties and the some 
rarer sulphur-yellow. Then there is a 
lightful_ reddish-purple one, Burgy 
Marie Crousse is violet, edged with w 
and Mme. Pompadour is a rich vel 
crimson, very beautiful, but, alas, a 
slow grower. Miss Hume, who has 
making a collection of all the rarer P 
roses in Ireland, tells me she has n 
than 13 different double ones. a 
In regard to Polyanthus, in addition t 
ordinary strains there are several rare dc 
ones which are much prized by collec 
Of these I will mention four—Curiosity ( 
and yellow),”Prince Silver Wings (a p 
name for a pretty flower, purple, laced 


silver), Tortoiseshell (bright brown 
yellow), and Harlequin (dark brown 
yellow). The coloured Cowslips, too fr 


seen, are well worth growing; their flo 
are much larger than the wild species. La 
{ may be forgiven for mentioning one or 
curiosities which, though they seem to. 
been quite common in the gardens of 
grandparents, are now too rarely met) 
Hose in Hose, so called from one flower- 
being inserted in another, can be hai 
several’ colours and combination of colc 
and Jack in the Green, with a frill of g 
surrounding the flowers. They are, 
haps, more curious than beautiful. 
EDWARD CAHE 


Primula Julte | 
OR the small rock garden this deligl 


Primrose is well adapted, because | 
dwarf, and a good display can be sec 


from a small patch. It is a native of 


February 4, 1928 


‘aucasus, and flowered for the first time in 
ais country in 19t1. It has proved hardy, 
nd quite amenable to cultivation ; moreover, 
“not grown in too dense shade, it is very 
-ee-flowering. The plants form mats of 
mall foliage only a few inches high, and the 
umerous yellow-eyed, claret-crimson flowers. 
re produced on short stems just above the 
jiage. The blossoms are from 2 iftches to 
_inehes in diameter, and they are at their 
est in early spring. It.enjoys a cool, rich 
vil, and will succeed on a slight slope on 
ye rock garden, or in drifts, as may be seen 
a many gardens. Ordinary garden soil can 
e improved by a little leaf mould, and if 
n the heavy side grit and sand will be 
eneficial. In time, when the growths be- 
yme crowded, division must be resorted to, 
od this is best carried out immediately after 
owering. 

There are several desirable hybrids from 
. Juliz, one of the most noteworthy being 
. Wanda. This needs the same treatment 
5 P. Julia, and it is also suitable for the edge 
{ the flower border, unless it is very dry. 

: T.W. B, 


Double Primroses 


JHE double Primroses and the named 
forms of the single Primroses and Poly- 
anthuses seem to be enjoying a well- 

eserved return to popularity, so that many 

f your readers will, I feel sure, have been 

rateful to Miss Adams for her interesting 

nd opportune article (issue January 21st, 
age 37). Is it too much to hope, I wonder, 
iat the raisers of double Primroses will give 

s anew Mme. Pompadour with an improved 

onstitution ? : 

I enclose a photograph of the double 
lauve Primrose, Arthur Dumallin, or it 
tay be Arthur Desmoulins or A. Dumollin, 
nd I should be very grateful to learn its 
orrect mame and anything that may be 
nown of its history. F. A. Hampton. 

Chesham Bois. 


Many thanks for the fine article on 
‘Primroses and -Polyanthus,’? in your 
sue cf January 21st, 1928, by the lady from 
0. Tyrone. It is very good to read of these 
ery fine old treasures, they are such wel- 
mmé€ spring flowers. Anything in this line 
‘much looked for. J. W. 
Darley Dale, 


— May I say how very interesting I 


yund Miss Adams’ article on Primroses and 
olyanthus. For some time I have been col- 
ting all the old varieties, and read with 
’en interest any article about them. 

: Epa D. Hume. 


Prospect Housé, 
~~ Bushy Park Road, Dublin. 


White Fly 


‘Jn the course of an editorial reply to a 
Wierer from White Fly the need for 
dhering closely to the instructions issued 
ith specific remedies is mentioned. The 
mnt ought to be specially emphasised. 
hese specifics are the outcome of much skill 
ad experiment, and it ought to be plain that 
© manufacturers know the correct doses 
hich should be given. Yet it is very sur- 
ising to note that many intelligent men 
ink that if a certain dose is good a double 
Se will be better. I have a painful recol- 
tion of losing a couple of hundred plants 
4-inch pots owing to the misguided zeal 
4 subordinate, who applied an overdose 
ith the best intentions in the world. 
hemical fertilisers, too, are apt to be in- 
diciously used on the same principle. The 
rections given by the manufacturers ought 
be followed to the letter, 

A_ScorrisH GARDENER. 


- ‘IT note that your contributor, Mr, W. 
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Double mauve Primrose Arthur Dumallin 
What is its origin? 


McGuffog (issue January 28th, page 54), men- 
tions a very important point on the destruc- 
tion of White Fly. As he truly remarks, 
there are fumigants on the market which are 
effective as far as the living fly is concerned, 
but there are none which will destroy the 
eggs, and a few hours after fumigation a 
fresh brood is hatched to continue the evil 
work. Last season I ‘tried spraying with 
‘“ Abol ”’ insecticide, with very good results. 

If the attack is bad and living fly numer- 
ous it is not wise to attempt to kill these by 
spraying, as they are too active to be caught 
by this method. Fumigate the house over- 
night, and in the morning only the eggs will 
remain to be dealt with. 

Prepare sufficient Abol, and thoroughly 
spray all infected plants. It will then be 
found that the eggs will fail to hatch and 
the control of the pest will be rendered much 
easier. 

If it is desired to spray without previously 
fumigating, then choose a cool, sunless day 
and do the work early in the morning when 
the fly is less active than when-the atmo- 
sphere is warm. Once fly or eggs have been 
properly wetted they will both prove to be 
hors de combat. F. W. WEBBER. 


Iris tingitana 

May I venture the opinion that the Tangier 
Iris (page 47) ought to succeed very well in 
the favoured climate of Cornwall? I base 
my opinion on the fact that when in a shel- 
tered garden by the Solway Firth, in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, I had no difficulty with this 
noteworthy Iris. My practice, learned by 
experiment, was to put out the bulbs at the 
foot of a south wall upon which was a glass 
coping extending over the border for 2 feet. 
Here the Iris bloomed remarkably well and 


‘the bulbs ripened up thoroughly.. I believe 


that failures with I. tingitana are usually due 
to the imperfect ripening of the bulbs. It 
was suggested to me some years ago by a 
friend who was less successful than I that 
there were possibly variants of the type which 
would not ‘‘ do’ in our climate, but after 
experimenting with some of his bulbs along 
with my own we both came to the conclusion 


that the determining factor in success was 

the essential one of thorough ripening after 

flowering. Of course, the Tangier Iris is 

well adapted for pot work. It must not, 

however, be too strongly forced. W. McG. 
Mabie. 


An uncommon Nepeta 


Your correspondent who draws attention 
to Nepeta Souvenir d’André Chaudron (issue 
January 28th, page 46) has evidently little 
experience of the plant. Last spring I was 
given a small piece of it. During the sum- 
mer it made immense growth, running under- 
ground in all directions. Foliage was pro- 
fuse and flowers few, but the chief character- 
istic of the plant was its smell or, rather, 


stink. Never have I met.a plant of such 
disgusting odour. When bruised it really 
made one shudder. I endeavoured last 


autumn to remove every bit of it, but it had 
run into stone edging and path, and may 
appear again. 

All I found was consigned to the bonfire, 
with the exception of a piece begged by a 
friend to give to a man against whom he had 
a grudge! 

By-the-bye, my plant had every appearance 
of a species, though from its name it would 
seem a garden variety. BoC. 


Saxifraga Burseriana 


I have had from time to time a good deal 
to do with great quantities of this plant, and 
my experience is that lime is by no means 
essential to its successful culture. The soil 
I invariably used, whether for pot culture or 
planting on rockwork, was ordinary yellow 
loam, peat, and coarse silver sand, to which 
was added a liberal quantity of crocks 
pounded small. I have generally found the 
plants take readily to this compost, whether 
home-grown or newly imported. I have 
also been most successful in striking cut- 
tings of it in quantity. To take cuttings 
from it may seem singular, but nevertheless 
they root readily under a small handlight, 
and I prefer this mode of increasing it to 
dividing the plants, 5.8, 


e 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Cauliflowers 

Autumn-sown plants which are now in pots 
in cold frames should be given plenty of air 
upon all favourable occasions. To secure 
early heads select some of the most forward 
plants and repot into 5-inch or 6-inch pots in 
some nice rich soil. These, when ready, may 
then again be potted on into larger pots for 
fruiting, or may be planted out in a deep 
frame over a mild hotbed if available. Sow 
more seed in moderate warmth to provide 
succession. 


Lettuce 

For succeeding the plants wintered in 
frames young plants will be growing on in 
boxes from a December sowing ready for 
planting out in frames, and some more seed 
should be sown to continue the succession. 
A mild hotbed is very suitable for the grow- 
ing of Lettuce during the early part of the 
year. 


Spinach 

Should this crop be in early demand the 
first sowing may be made in a cold frame or 
on. a warm. border, where some _ skeleton 
framework for covering may be arranged 
which will save the young leaves from dis- 
figurement and check from late frosts. 


Endive 


This may be easily blanched where grow- 
ing, unless the weather is very unfavourable, 
by placing boxes or pots over sufficient roots 
at a time, covering the same with leaves or 
strawy litter. To avoid a break in the sup- 
ply during bad weather it is advisable to 
have a certain amount lifted and placed in a 
cold frame to draw upon. 


Saladings 

Such as Mustard and Cress and Radishes 
must be sown regularly from time to time as 
supply demands. It is advisable to. allow 
the boxes of Cress a few days longer than 
the Mustard to develop. Radishes should be 
sown in light soil on a mild hotbed to ensure 
quick growth and thus avoid ROUEN GES: 


Other vegetables 


Take up maturing Broccoli and place in a 
cold frost-proof shelter. Re-firm Spring 
Cabbage plants which may have become 
loose from the action of wind or frost as soon 
as condition of soil will allow, at the same 
time gaps should be made good. Remove 
yellowing and decayed leaves from green 
crops, not only for the sake of tidiness, but 
also to prevent unpleasant smells arising 
from such. 


Planting deciduous shrubs 

Assuming the ground to be frost-free, 
planting of the shrubs may be done. 
Thoroughly dig the sites, and should the soil 
require improvement, see to it, and also to 
the drainage if necessary, though much may 


be done by the judicious planting of suitable. 


varieties for low and damp situations, such 
as Spireeas, Salix, etc. When planting, see 
that all bushes are well firmed and necessary 
staking done. Such pruning or thinning out 
as may be required may be done and the 
shrubberies forked over to aerate the soil and 
remove weeds. The fallen leaves, such as 
Oak and Beech, should be allowed to remain 
to form a mulching for the shrubs unless for 
reasons of appearance and tidiness they can- 
not be left. 


Bedding plants 


See that the stock of such things as 
Geraniums, Heliotropes, Salvias, etc., are 


struck in sufficient numbers to meet all possi- 
ble demands. After rooting in pots or boxes 
pot off separately and grow on in gentle 
warmth near the glass, 


Flowers from seed 

The choice of flowering and foliage plants 
which may be raised from seed is a very large 
one, both for the embellishment of summer 
borders and for the flowering houses. The 
time of sowing the various varieties of seed 
will depend to some extent upon whether 
early or late displays are required. It is 
always advisable to err by having the plants 
a little too soon rather than the disappoint- 
ment of being behindhand with them. Pots 


and boxes being prepared with suitable com-. 


post in readiness for sowing, the following 

amongst others, will be found useful :-—Sow 
in heat Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, Grevillea 
robusta, Salvias, splendens, and Zurich. 
Hollyhocks, too, started in warmth and 
grown on somewhat briskly for a few weeks 
will give an excellent display this year. Sow 
under cooler conditions the annual Larkspurs 
in their’separate colours, of which there is 
nothing more’ beautiful for associating with 
other plants or for massing by themselves. 


Early Figs 
Although this fruit is not so keenly sought 
after as Peaches and Nectarines an early 
dish or two adds variety to the dessert table. 
It is a fruit which easily responds to early 
forcing, and even though a house cannot be 
given up to the growing of them, some excel- 
lent results may be had from trees grown in 
large pots or tubs. A great point in the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the Fig is the thorough 
drainage of the soil, coupled with very firm 
planting in a compoSt consisting of loam wtth 
a liberal allowance of brick and mortar 
rubble. A suitable temperature for the early 
stages of growth is one about 50 degs. to 
cs degs. at night with a brisk rise in the 
daytime, especially from sunheat. 
H. Turner. . 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Sweet Peas 
From now until the middle of February is 
a good time at which to sow seeds of Sweet 


Peas under glass for general purposes. 
Either boxes or pots can be used, and an 
ordinary bench compost will suffice. Prefer- 


ably boxes or pots may be placed in a cold 
frame or in an entirely unheated house from 
which, however, frost must be excluded. 
Water sparingly until germination takes 
place. It is always interesting to experiment 
with a few novelties, but these increase at 
such a rate annually that only one who 
specialises in the Sweet Pea can keep pace 
with them. 


Autumn-sown annuals 


Those who sowed colonies of hardy annuals 
in August or during September will be well 
advised to give occasional attention to the 
seedlings. Slugs will now be on the move 
during open weather and ravenous after their 
period of torpidity, and they will soon clear 
off seedlings of annuals if they are not 
checked by dustings of lime or of soot. The 
proprietary specific known as Slugicide is 
very effectual. 


Chrysanthemums 

Those who grow a considerable number of 
winter Chrysanthemums and who strike their 
cuttings in boxes will find that these are now 
rooting freely. It is a mistake to leave the 
young plants in the boxes until the roots be- 


tive that there be no suspicion of dr 
‘the borders. 


WEEK 


come interlaced, so as soon as roo 
emitted they should be potted off into 3 
pots. Two plants to each pot usually ¢ 
pieces from which large anh of 
may, in season, be cut. 


Tuberoses 

Dry roots of Tuberoses if put in 6-in ch 
(four roots to a pot) and plunged in a t 
bottom heat will soon respond. Until 
growth is visible no water should be 
not even if the soil becomes, apparently 
dry. Although ‘some object to the r 
pronounced perfume of the Tuberose (w 
of course, is not a ‘‘ Rose” “at al 
Polianthes tuberosa), yet a few. pots 
distinct value among the prevailing y 
spring flowers and bulbs. 


Late Peach house 


When trees have passed their 1 first j 
the borders ought to be reinforeea a 
otherwise the fruits will be small, alt 
they may be abundantly produced. A 
fresh loam with which is mixed some 
cal fertiliser will be of service. It is in 


Some parts always ap 
dry out more quickly than others, and 
sections should be re-watered until the 
at a proper degree of moisture. 
least, of the borders of late Peach 
ought, I think, to be outside. ’ 


Vineries 


The work, meantime, is of a aa 
scription. A genial, moist temperature 
an absence of draughts is desirable. \ 
us have, perforce, to utilise the heat 
vinery for bringing young plants or see 
along. So far as is possible the practi 
should be avoided; in any case, the intrude 
ought to be moved as soon as itis possible: 
do so with safety. Pa 


Zonal Pelargoniums cae Ay 
If there be any scarcity of these ‘sho 
““Geraniums,’’ either for pot work or fi 
planting out, the stock can now easily | 
increased to the desired number. Cuttings | 
young wood can be inserted thickly in 
boxes of sandy soil, and if these be plac 
upon hot-water pipes a good “ strike 
almost certain. - 


Staking 


Before the sap begins to run it is advan 
to look round any autumn-planted fruit a 
shrubs, etc., in order to see that the ties 
not too tight or that they have mot oe 
loose. This precaution may save damage : 
a later date, and especially where sta 
Roses are concerned. = 


Hardy climbers a 


Cuttings of the common Virginian Creepe 
Ivy, Honeysuckle, and _ similar things wi 
root with certainty now, and it is alwa} 
worth while to have a stock of such ce 
on hand. Be 


The vegetable garden & 


Leeks can now be lifted in bulk and la 
in thickly in any spare out-of- the-way corne 
in» order that the quarter may be manure 
and dug. Those who have old-establishe 
Asparagus beds ought not to delay. clez vir 
them down and squaring off the edges. 
short time a spare sash or two laid 
portion of the bed will encourage ¢ 
growths. Push on the digging of all vaca! 
quarters, manuring as means permit | i 
accordance with. the prospective crop. Dee 
cultivation and manure form the tkindat 
stones of success with vegetables. ; 

W. McGurros. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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GRAVETYE MANOR, SUSSEX, AS SEEN FROM THE HEATH GARDEN 
The residence of William Robinson, founder of ‘' Gardening Illustrated” 


{ 2 4 
ie Japanese Mahonia (Berberis 
japonica) 
his is by far the most handsome ever- 
*n in bloom at the present time, and it is 
‘ering very freely this year. As I write 
wary 26th) a perfect little fountain of 
| yellow, sweet-scented flowers adorns the 
| of the stout leaf-laden growths, a 
ip of these plants ranging from 3 feet to 
‘et or more in height and well bushed 
g a very pleasing and refreshing sight at 
| time of the year. 
he fragrance of these charming flowers 
ot unlike that of the Lily of the Valley, 
even a single flower-crowned growth cut 
placed in a vase provides a pleasing 
‘ration. The distinction between this 
| Mahonia and the variety Bealei is so 
ll that the average observer would see no 
rence, and it is rather amusing at times 
ear the discussions of experts. However, 
_ are remarkably handsome shrubs, the 
e of which is too often underestimated, 
the choice of position in which they 
‘ld be grown. 


‘Ways plant them in partial shade if you 
Id enjoy the large, deep, rich green 
2s 18 inches in length, and also where 
are sheltered from excessive draughts. 
ive often seen this shrub planted near 
foot of a hungry Spruce, where the soil 
‘ren and the position one of the worst, 
‘where it has reached 9 feet in height, 
‘lutely bare to the tip, which is crowned 
_4 little cluster of sickly yellow leaves. 
ial shade, shelter, and a fair soil it en- 
/ and, given this, handsome will be the 
mn. B. nepalensis growing alongside 
‘iN vigorous health has been spoilt by the 
(severe weather. E. MarkHam. © 


Transplating ornamental trees 


Most ornamental trees may be trans- 
planted successfully from now till the middle 
of March. ‘Trees with soft, fleshy roots, like 
the Magnolia or Tulip Tree, are, in fact, 
more safely planted in the spring than in 
autumn. The Larches and other trees that 
start into growth very early in the spring 
should be planted in autumn. When it is 
possible, still preserving the form of the 
trees, the tops should be reduced, as with 
fruit trees, to balance the loss of roots in 
digging. If the soil jis poor where the holes 
are dug, rich, moist loam should be drawn 
to fill in about the roots, but stable manure 
or strong fertilisers should never be placed 
in contact with the roots. A moderate 
amount of fine, well-rotted manure may be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil, or, better, 
be spread upon the surface after the roots 
have been covered. 

Very large trees are often transplanted in 
the winter. A large hole where the tree is 
to be planted is dug in the autumn before 
the ground freezes and filled with leaves; 
the soil is then dug from about the tree roots, 
leaving a ball large enough to contain most 
of the roots of the tree. This ball of soil 
is left to freeze, and during the winter may 
be drawn upon sleds to the hole and be 
dropped in place, good soil being filled in 
about the roots in the spring as soon as 
thawing weather begins. 


Chimonanthus fragrans 


A fine plant of this most deliciously scented 
shrub is growing here against an east wall, 
and has been in full flower since the second 
week in December. We cut the sprays of 
bloom to fill small vases for the drawing- 
room, in which they emit a delicious per- 


fume and last a long time after being cut, 
provided the water is changed often and a 
small piece of charcoal’ is placed in the 
bottom of the vase. In summer the Chimo- 
nanthus is very effective as an ornamental 
wall plant, its pear-shaped leaves ‘being of a 
delicate tint of green, and assuming a beauti- 
ful brown colour in autumn. I have grown 
this shrub “upon several aspects, but I find 
that it does best upon an east or north-west 
wall. It flowers when young, but not. so 
freely as when older. The plant here is very 
old, and has been cut down several times. 
Our present bush consists of young branches 
that have pushed from the old stem, and 
suckers which have sprung up from the 
roots. Suckers are produced freely when the 
plants get to a jgood age, or it may be in- 
creased by layering some of the ripe wood 
in early spring. It ripens seed occasionally, 
which is ready to gather some time jin Octo- 
ber, and may be sown in November in a mix- 
ture of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand to keep the whole 
open. When sown they may be placed in 
a cool pit or \greenhouse until the young 
plants are ready to be potted off singly. Thus 
treated, they will grow away freely and 
soon be ready to plant out in a sheltered 
corner of the garden in nursery rows. C. 
Kent. 


William Robinson 


The reports in the Press of the death of 
William Robinson, the founder of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, are untrue. We are pleased 
to say that he is enjoying his garden to the 
full and making plans for the future de- 
velopment of the beautiful woods and gar- 
den surrounding his Sussex home at 
Gravetye Manor. 
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Shrubby Spirzas 


r 


Few shrubs are of greater value for garden decoration than those of the Spirwa 


family. They differ widely in habit of growth, leaf, and time of flowering 


long as the situation is not too dry. 

Most members of the family are mois- 
ture-lovers, and to see them at their best a 
deep rich loam is necessary ; on poor. soils an 
annual mulch of manure is desirable. 

No shrubs repay more for correct pruning 
than the Spirzeas. For this work they can 
be roughly divided into two groups—(A), 
those that flower on the- previous season’s 
growth, such as arguta, canescens, etc.,.and 
(B), those that flower on the shoots of the 
current. year, such as Aitchisonii and 
japonica. ; 

The proper method for group (A) is to thin 
out the old wood and weak. shoots immedi- 
ately the flowering period is over. It is’ im- 
portant not to delay this. operation, as we 
want as long a time as possible in which the 
new growth can be made before autumn, as 
it is on this that the flowers will be produced 
the following spring. 

Generally speaking, very little cutting out 
is necessary for the first year or two after 
planting. 

Group (B) is best pruned’ at the end of 
February or early in March, cutting clean 
away all weak growth and pruning hard 


Ties: Spiraea is not particular as to soil as, 


back the strong shoots of the previous year 


at least two-thirds of their length. 

Spirzas are easily propagated by cuttings, 
and in some species by division of the root. 
Leafy cuttings root readily in July. in a 
propagating frame with .a little bottom heat, 
and ripened shoots taken during October will 
generally root in sandy soil in the open 
ground. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to choose the best 
dozen, but the following selection are all very 
decorative, and their flowering periods ex- 
tend from April to August. 

S. Tuunpercit.—tThe first to flower, often 
in bloom the first week of April. Seldom 
more than 3 feet in height, a good rock gar- 
den shrub very effective with its profusion of 
tiny white blossoms. It requires very little 
pruning, but when overcrowded thin out old 
wood immediately after flowering. The 
leaves of this shrub turn a fine colour in 
autumn. ‘ 

S. arcuta (a hybrid of uncertain parent- 
age).—This is one of the most beautiful of 
all. spring-flowering shrubs. A _ well-grown 
bush during April and May is completely 
covered with a mass of snowy-white 
blossoms. It grows to about 6 feet in height. 
A group of these Spirazeas above a ground- 
work of Forget-me-nots makes a strikingly 
beautiful picture. Not much pruning is re- 
quired, but when overcrowded thin out old 
wood immediately after flowering. 

S. ArrcHisonu.—A strong-growing species 
with very ornamental Fern-like foliage. The 
bark of the young shoots is red. This shrub 
is not unlike Lindleyana, but its growth is 
more elegant, and should be planted in pre- 
ference to the latter. It will grow up to 10 
feet in height, but can be kept comparatively 
dwarf by pruning. The shoots should be cut 
hard back at least two-thirds of their length 
early in March in a like manner to those of 
Buddleia variabilis. Its large panicles of 
creamy-white flowers are produced during 
July and August. 

S. piscoLor (ariafolia)—This is a very 
graceful shrub growing from 8 feet to 10 feet, 
producing its pendulous panicles of creamy- 
white flowers in July. Best planted in front 
of some dark evergreen. This species, I find, 
must have a rather damp position, as in dry 
soils it is apt to lose its leaves after flower- 
ing. Ina hot, dry summer a mulch of half- 
decayed manure is desirable. It requires very 


little pruning; occasional thinning of the 
shoots when overcrowded is all that is neces- 
sary. 4 

S. JAPONICA VAR. BuMULDA, the best form 
of which is known as Antony Waterer.—This 
is, naturally, a dwarf shrub, growing about 
3 feet to 4 feet, flowers bright crimson in 
July and August. Some of the leaves of this 
variety frequently come more or léss_ varie- 
gated. To those who object to variegated 
foliage the shoots producing it can be cut out. 
Personally I do not consider that etiolated 
leaves add to the beauty of this shrub. This 
Spiraea is a very dense grower and should 
have a certain proportion of its shoots cut 
right. out from the base at the end of 
February and the remainder pruned to within 
12 inches of the ground. This shrub is bene- 
fited by being lifted, broken up into small 
pieces, and replanted in well-manured soil 
every four or five years. 

S. Marcarit#.—This is a hybrid species 
belonging to the japonica group. It has 
bright pink flowers in July and August, and 
is quite one of the best late-flowering kinds. 
Prune in February as advised. for Antony 
Waterer. 

S. PRUNIFOLIA FLORE-PLENO.—The double 
form ‘of this is the only one worth growing. 
Its flowers are produced during May. It 
grows about 5 feet and requires very little 
pruning. When necessary cut out  super- 
fluous wood as soon as the flowering period is 
over. The leaves of this species take on a 
fine colour in autumn. 

S. Doucrasi.—Flowers purplish-rose at 
the end of June to end of July; grows about 
5 feet. The shoots which have flowered the 
previous summer should be pruned back two- 
thirds of their length at the end of February. 
This shrub is best lifted, divided, and re- 
planted in good soil every few years. 

S. Menziesi.—A natural hybrid between 
Douglasii and salicifolia. The variety 
triumphans is an improvement on the type. 
Flowers bright purplish-rose during July and 
August; height about 4 feet. Should be 
pruned hard to within a few inches of previ- 
ous year’s wood at the end of February. 

S. Van Houtri.—A hybrid between S. 
trilobata and S. cantoniensis. A very beauti- 
ful shrub producing a wealth of snow-white 
blossoms during May. and June. Grows 
about 5 feet. This and S. arguta are two of 
the best of the white-flowered Spiraas. It 
should be pruned as arguta, immediately after 
flowering. 

S. CANESCENS (flagelliformis).—This makes 
a charming bush growing up to 8 feet in 
height, with long, arching branches, the 
upper sides covered with masses of small 
white flowers from mid-June onwards. Re- 
quires very little pruning, but may be thinned 
out after flowering when bushes become over- 
crowded. 

S.Veitcutl.—A comparatively new  intro- 
duction sent home from China by Wilson; 
very similar to canescens, but finer in many 
respects, and should be included in every 
small collection. L. BicG-WITHER. 

Wells. 


Trees near dwellings 


TTENTION should be called to the 
manner in which trees are planted in the 
vicinity of new dwellings, more particu- 
larly suburban residences. The portion of 
ground which surrounds these, either in or 
near towns, is generally somewhat restricted, 
and the way in which it is planted is often 


most unsatisfactory as regards the selection” 


of plants. I have more than once observed 
in small front gardens, not more than a few 


- sions, small as well as large. 


~the spaces left, in order to produ 
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yards square, several plants of the 


forest trees, not forgetting the 
Puzzle, some of them actually plante 
a few feet of the principal windows, 
hardly be said that a knowledge of tr 
shrubs is necessary in order to avoid ° 
mission of such blunders as_ this. — 
many instances it may be done by son 
dealer in trees and shrubs who is 
to make the place look green; while 
exercise of a little forethought, and 
the outlay of a trifling additional 
suitable plants in the first- instance 
have been employed and set at pro 
tances. apart. Trees and larg 
shrubs should never be planted in 
in which they. cannot attain to somet! 
their natural development. If thi 
kept in view it:will necessarily ex 
town gardens, and from the\grounds. 
small suburban residences, such specie 
common. Spruce and park trees c 
growth. There is an abundance 
trees and shrubs eminently adapte 
planting of gardens. and grounds « 

In forming plantations, trees — 
ultimately stand must be placed at ¢ 
which will admit of their due devel 
afterwards, if considered desirable t 


mediate effect, it can be done with 
mon material, taking care to cut bat 
altogether remove the latter, as- 
valuable plants require the incre 
Deciduous trees and shrubs are 
found to succeed better near towns 
greens, but still, many of the latter 
with proper attention, to succeed 
well. All that is necessary is to m: 
first instance a judicious selection of 
kinds, and to avoid the planting 
which naturally grow to a large s 
fined or restricted situations, espec 
dwellings. 

In the grounds of suburban — 
of considerable extent even Conife 
with every confidence as to their 
suceess, be freely planted, but never 
due consideration as to the dimen 
which they will be likely to atta 
course of some 20.0r 30 years. A 
correct idea as regards this matter 
formed by an inspection of some of # 
trees in this country which may hi 
planted about the time named, or e\ 
longer period, such as some of the | 
specimens which are to be seen 
Douglas Fir, Picea’ Nordmann 
Pinsapo, etc., as well as the most orn 
of deciduous or park trees. For the 
of grounds of more limited extent 
and elsewhere there are abundan 
able species’of medium growth to s 
evergreen as well as deciduous, $s 
beautiful Lawson Cypress and its 
varieties, together with such ge 
Libocedrus, Thujopsis, and Retin 
very ornamental; also various vy 
Yews, variegated Hollies, all of 
ceed well in towns, and likewise s 
varieties of Tree Box, Berberis, 
Euonymuses, and the pretty flower 
Spireeas, and Deutzias. In formin; 
beries, whether large or small, no 
plant was at one time more extensi\ 
than the common Laurel. But do 
now be entertained as to its being 4 
to continue to pursue this practice. Our) 
ters have of late abundantly proved that 
plant is far from being hardy ; it is certa 
much less so than the Portugal Laurel, 
it has in many situations suffered even 1 
than the Laurustinus. a 

The Aucuba is eminently a town pl 
and has of late years proved itself to be 9 
hardy, at least in towns. ae} 
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The double-flowered S. prunifolia blooms in May. 


SHRUBBY SPIRAEAS 


It requires 


very little pruning. 
2. S. Lindleyana on a north wall. 
S. Anthony Waterer, a dwarf brilliant crimson variety of S. japonica 
bumalda that flowers persistently through summer and autumn. 


ip 3% 


S. 


van Houttei produces a wealth of snow-white blossoms in 


May and June. In front of the Spirea is a thriving patch of the old 
double crimson Pzony (P. officinalis); to the right is a colony of the 
Shuttlecock Fern (Struthiopteris germanica). 

5. S. discolor, a shrubby Meadow Sweet. 

6. S.arguta, one of the most attractive of all spring-flowering shrubs, 
covered with snowy white blossoms in April and May, 
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FOOT’S CRAY PLACE, SIDCUP | 


Planned for Lord Waring, some years ago, by Mr. T. H. Mawson, of London and Lancaster, these grounds are a fine example of 
how a classical mansion may be welded into a typically English landscape ; and show something of what design can be toa garden 


(Concluded from page 51) _ 


trees before reaching the gateway. Arrived 

there-——and this must be the last stage of our 
hurried tour-—you find yourself transported 
to an old-world garden that savours un- 
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four parts, each enclosed by a Yew hedge ar 
each having a bird or some other piece | 
topiary in Yew to mark its centre, af 
Then in the kitchen garden proper a d 
sign is worked out in geometrically-clipp 
fruit trees instead of the Yew, as espalier 
cordons, and in. every possible shape, ij 
cluding that of a large Mushroom. With z 
the trees in a healthy condition and kept pe 
fectly clipped to shape, and With the veg 
tables confined to the spaces between ther 
a quaint and delightful effect is produc 
over a considerable area. Even so the veg 
tables are spreading beyond the garden, ar 
cultivated patches are encroaching on tf 
open park. It would take more than thi 
however, to threaten the glorious expanse | 
timbered pasture that successfully comba 
the surrounding tide of bricks and morta 

and keeps Foot’s Cray Place secluded. 
F.C. Surters Ropinson. 


EYOND the croquet lawn one’s atten- 
tion is next attracted by a charming dove- 
cote standing on the grass on the right 
side of the path, and then, coming to 


hand 


Antirrhinums 


HERE these ever popular plants a 

employed for bedding purposes # 

time is close at hand for taking ste 
to raise the necessary number of plant 
This is done by sowing seed of the varieti 
selected in accordance with a decision arrivi 
at some time beforehand as to the arrang 
ment of colours and so forth. With the e 
ception of blue or purple there is now such 
wide variety of colours and shades ayailabl 
.ranging from pure white to deep crimso 
that a very lovely display is possible wi 
Antirrhinums alone. a: 


Foot’s Cray Place: The round pond with lead figure in centre 


An idea of the wild surroundings is conveyed in this illustration, and Michaelmas 
Daisies in flower on the other side of the path can be seen 


that, one sees a secluded pool farther back. 
Set among the trees that fringe the whole gar- 
den this pond is circular in shape and makes 
a quite delightful surprise. It is covered 
with Water Lilies, obviously thoroughly at 
home, and in its centre stands a lead figure 
of a boy with his arm round the neck of a 
swan. A gravel path that runs round the 
edge of the pool is fringed with Michaelmas 
Daisies which, on the October afternoon on 
which we were there, growing quite wildly 
among the surrounding shrubs, lent a pleas- 
ing touch of blue to eke out the faded beauty 
of the Water Lilies. 

The outstanding tree which forms the chief 
feature of one of the previous illustrations 
across the pond is a magnificent specimen of 
the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron _ tulipifera). 
Probably a full hundred feet in height, it is a 
splendid example of the grandeur to which 
the species can attain in this country, and is 
very typical’ of its habit with its gradual, 
almost top-heavy leaning towards the top. 
It was bearing, when we saw it, an abun- 
dance of cone-like fruits, very tall though 
still immature. 

In another photograph a pair of wrought- 
iron. gates are visible in the distance which, 
seen at the end of a long vista formed by the 
trees on either side of the path, make one of 
the most delightful glimpses in the garden. 
You would have, in fact, to be devoid of all 
sense of curiosity to refuse to be led by it—to 
pass over the invitation to explore that those 
gates extend to you. By a consummate 
piece of planning, in fact, the architect has 
ensured that the enclosed kitchen garden that 
lies on the other side shall never be over- 
looked. A magnificent brooding Cedar 
(Cedrus Libani) spreads out over the lawn on 
the left as you inevitably follow this path, 
and then you pass under an arch, almost, of 


~ The raising is best done in gentle warmt 
and the receptacles in which to sow the se 
is largely dependent on the number of plan 
required. For a large demand boxes a 
most suitable, but for ordinary purposes pai 
or pots will suffice. : a 


mistakably of Elizabethan peace and security. 
Enclosed by high walls of mellow old bricks 
there is first a flower garden, before one 
comes to the vegetables, with a herbaceous 


A figure of Venus effectively placed on rising ground behind the croquet lawn 


A pair of the Ionic columns referred to in the description also comes into the 
picture, on the right 


With regard to the best time to effect t 
‘sowing, I have usually found February 1 
or 12th to answer better than either an earl 
or later date, and the plants resulting from 


border of old-fashioned flowers running down 
the wall on one side and an aviary across the 
top. The rectangle that forms the principal 
part of this separate garden is divided into 
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_ Foot’s Cray Place: The vista beyond the croquet lawn, with the Cedar on the left 
and the wrought iron gates of the kitchen garden in the distance 


owing made at that time have invariably 
roved eminently satisfactory. In the inter- 
al, boxes, pans, or pots should be prepared 
y being cleaned and crocked, and then filled 
nth a light sandy compost. This should 
onsist of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould 
nd a liberal addition of silver sand. If the 
am is Of a light texture it may be used in the 
roportion of two-thirds to one of leaf-mould. 
hes mix the constituents together and pass 


e-fourth of it through a fine sieve and the 
mainder through one of 3-inch mesh. The 
‘ftings can be utilised for placing over the 
rainage in boxes or pans. Then fill the 
sceptacles with the compost passed through 
1e g-inch sieve, which, when made firm and 
vel on the surface, should be within an 
ich of the top edge of boxes or rims of pans. 
Yn this scatter a thin layer of the finely- 
ifted soil, and on the day before sowing give 
thorough watering with a finé-rosed water- 
an. Then sowing should be done. Cover 
ie seed lightly with fine soil and make the 
urface firm by pressing it slightly with a 
iece of board having a planed or smooth sur- 
ace. Care should be exercised in the cover- 
ag of the seed, as a too heavy application of 
nil leads to its failing to germinate. Shading 
nith paper will accelerate the germination of 
te seed, but the paper should be removed 
S soon as the seedlings make their appear- 
ace, and to prevent the plants from be- 
oming drawn they should be kept’ well ex- 
osed to the light. When large enough to 
andle the plants should be pricked off into 
Ox€s, and in manv cases are in due course, 
r after being hardened, transferred to beds 
nd borders without further preparation. 
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But to secure good-sized plants I have found 
it a good plan to transplant the pricked-out 
plants from the boxes to cold frames from 
5 inches to 6 inches apart in a bed of soil 
consisting largely of loam with -an addition 
of leaf-mould. From this they were lifted 
with good balls of soil attached to the roots. 
As soon as the roots got a grip of the soil 
they were stopped, which caused them to 
break and become bushy in habit when the 
time arrived for bedding them out. A. W. 


Winter protection for Tree Pzeonies 


Tree Pzeonies are planted most -success- 
fully in late August and September, when 
the herbaceous varieties are set out. The 
bed or border where they are to be set 
should be deeply dug and well enriched and 
keeping in mind that the plant is to remain 
in one spot for many years. 

One of the chief causes of failure with the 
Tree Pony is neglect of winter protection. 
The plant is hardy, but its buds are formed 
very early in the season and are almost 
sure to be caught by a late frost unless well 
guarded. : 

Protection. is readily given with chicken 
wire set around each plant. -The branches 
should be tied together to prevent breaking, 
and leaves or straw placed in the opening 
formed by the wire. It is best to cover 
the entire plant, beginning when the ground 
has frozen. The leaves will settle and, from 
time to time, more should be added as 
necessity may dictate. Tree Pzeonies should 
be uncovered very late in the spring. The 
uncovering is simple. All that is necessary 
is to withdraw the net full of leaves care- 
fully—lifting it straight up and over the 
plant’s head. The leaves, as a rule, remain 
in the net, especially if the precaution is 
taken te turn the lower edge of the netting 
slightly inward. 

With the withdrawal of the winter cover- 
ing, wire stakes should be set at each plant 
and if unusually cold weather threatens it 
is well to spread a thin covering of cloth or 
paper on the plants, the covering resting on 
the stakes. 


The kitchen quarters at Foot’s Cray Place make a delightful garden and 
rival the attractions of many a more decorative flower garden, especially 
in the time of the Apple blossom 
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Eelworm in oncocyclus Irises 


Successful results of an experiment by 
Mr. Gal : Baker, 


N one of the early numbers of the Iris 
Society ‘‘ Bulletins’? I wrote a_ short 
article on ‘‘ Eel-worm in Irises,’’ and 
pointed out how I had treated oncocyclus 
Irises which had become affected. . It will be 
of interest to your readers to learn that 
the plants referred to in the article are 


doing well and in no way damaged 
by the hot ‘water treatment. My first 
experiment was made on the rhizomes 


of a Susiana variety, and on looking over my 
pots to-day I came across one with a label 
specially marking it as the first of the ex- 
periments. The plants in the pot look re- 
markably healthy and fresh, and although 
too early to judge if they have flowering 
stem, I came away perfectly satisfied that 
I had found a remedy for this troublesome 
pest. 

Oncocyclus are given to decay, and when 
this is detected I advise the microscope with 
a few drops of water, when, if the eel-worms 
are there, a movement of the water and a 
wriggling of the eel-worm will soon be 
apparent to the eye. 

G, P. BaKer. 

Kippington, Sevenoaks, 

January 21st, 1928. 


In view of the importance of this discovery 
we reprint herewith the article from the Iris 
Society’s ‘‘ Bulletin No. 4,’’ by Mr. G. P. 
Baker, in which the successful treatment is 
set forth :— 

In the last ‘‘ Bulletin ’’ of the [ris Society 
I contributed a short notice on the discovery 
of eel-worm in the rhizomes of oncocyclus 
Irises and their being responsible for the 
sudden withering of the leaves and collapse 
of the plants. I put it down to the intro- 
duction of cow manure with the soil. I 
stated that my more precious varieties were 
so planted, following the recommendations 
of certain Dutch growers whom I regarded 


as successful cultivators of these very choice ,» 


species. 

Since that date I have made the following 
experiments. In July, when the rhizomes 
were becoming dormant, I examined, under 
the microscope, some half-dozen roots of Iris 
Susiana, all from one pot, and satisfying my- 
self that the trouble was parasitic and not 
saprophytic, that the eel-worms were deriv- 
ing their sustenance from the living plant, 
I decided to subject the roots to the heat 
treatment by soaking in ‘hot water, as recom- 
mended by the late J. K. Ramsbottom, of 
the R.H.S., ‘and later by Gordon W. Gibson, 
F.L.S., in his article on ‘‘ The Control of 
the Narcissus Eel-worm,’’ in the Journal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, No. 6, Vol. 
AXA 

It being my first experiment, and uncertain 
of the results I selected the roots of the less 
valuable variety Susiana for the purpose of 
the experiments. These were sent to the 
laboratory of the works with which IT am 
connected, having already made _ arrange- 
ments with the chemist in charge to treat 
these infested rhizomes to one even tempera- 
ture of 110 degs. Fahr. for at least three 
hours. This was accordingly done, and the 
treatment appeared quite efficacious; the eel- 
worms were lifeless and the roots clean and 
firm. 
a replanting in fresh soil, and although in 
July and out.of season, I was anxious to see 
whether they had enough vitality to start 
fresh growth. On my return from my holi- 
day, early in October, it was found that the 
green shoots which were present before the 
heat treatment had withered away, but new 
and healthy shoots had shot up from the 
rhizome near to the one that had died off. 


Then followed a gradual drying and -° 
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The result of this experiment having 
proved a success, I thereupon examined under 
the microscope all my other varieties, and 
after cleaning away portions which had be- 
come decayed, owing to the depredation of 
the eel-worms, which had been living on the 
dormant living rhizomes since they had been 
removed from their pots, I sent all plants 
to the works to be treated, and, in due 
course, they were returned fresh, healthy- 
looking and free from the trouble. ; 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I attri- 
bute my failure with certain of my plants to 
the cow manure collected by my gardener 
in the dried condition and, possibly, very old. 
In turning out the roots from their pots in 
July, I particularly noted*that the plants 
which were given cow manure were the ones 
which had failed to grow to maturity. Up 
to a stage in their. growth they looked very 
healthy and promising, when suddenly. they 
became limp and wilted away. I make no 
pretence to having any scientific knowledge 
of the subject. I may be told there are eel- 
worms and eel-worms, and that those in the 
cow manure were doing their proper work. 


Borage, Borago officinalis, one of our 
best wild blue flowers 


From “ Common British Wild Flowers 
Easily Named” 


This may all be correct, but of this I am cer- 
tain, that eel-worms in the living root of the 
plant were out of place; that as such they 
were parasites, and should be destroyed, and 
the hot water treatment as applied t» Narcis- 
sus bulbs is an efficacious remedy. 

I found the best way to observe eel-worms 
is to mince up a little of the diseased part 
with some water and allow the whole to 
stand some hours. This treatment seems to 
make the creatures active, and when portions 
of the aqueous mixture are examined under 
the microscope it is not long ‘before you 
chance upon one or more active worms. 


Fuchsias 


Old plants of Fuchsias may now be lightly 
pruned and placed in heat. The resulting 
shoots, taken when 2 inches or 3 inches in 
length and inserted in’ the propagating bed, 
will soon emit roots, and, if steadily grown 
on, will make very useful specimens for 
autumn work. Save for specimen pieces 
young plants of Fuchsias are always more 
satisfactory. The family likes a partial 
shade, 


ee 


» 
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Book on wild flowers* 


LUE wild flowers are not commor 
although several authors mention qui 
a number. We are glad to see, then 
fore, that Mr, Ernest Waltham, in his bool 
‘“Common_ British Wild Flowers Easij 
Named,’’ makes a distinction between blu 
and violet. The Bugle, for instance, 
matched with the colour chart given as 
frontispiece in the book, compares exact! 
with the shade marked violet, whereas th 
ground Ivy, often mistaken for it by th 
novice, is much nearer the blue shade, and j; 
therefore, correctly shown under the headin 
of Blue Flowers. This arrangement ¢ 
dividing up nearly 200 of the most importar 
British wild flowers into their respectiy 
colour groups should be of assistance i 
naming them. The detailed sketches (th 
Vetches, for instance, not even lacking ij 
their characteristic bracts) are helpful. enh 
student will also be able to use this book a 
a reference for botanical names, also Englist 
French, and German. There is just suff 
cient information given with each plan 
which has a page to itself, by the way, t 
make the book interesting reading. A nove 
addition is the coupling of garden flower 
and vegetables with the wild flowers, t 
which they mostly resemble. eS 
So much confusion usually occurs wit 
children as to what berries or fruit they cai 
safely eat that we can endorse Mr. Waltham’ 
efforts in making this most important poin 
quite clear, and one of the chief features o 
his book is the showing of the fruit or see 
distribution with mearly every sketch. Addi 
tional interest lies in a chapter on the press 
ing and preserving of plants, notes on th 
vommercial uses of those illustrated, in 
cluding food plants of certain caterpillars 
and in the fact that the carefully-printe 
sketches, which are to: scale, can be coloure: 
if desired. ; 


we 
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Wisley Trials, 1928 — 

The Royal Horticultural Society will carn 
out trials in their Gardens at Wisley durin; 
the coming season of annual Lupins, annua 
Phlox, Salvias (bedding varieties), Brussel 
Sprouts, Carrots, Broad Beans, Egg Plants 
Capsicums, Broccoli (branching types orly 
Beet (long types only), One packet of eac 
variety (of Broad Beans 1 pint) for tria 
should be sent to the Director, R.H.S. Gar 
dens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, so as to reacl 
him on or before February 15th, 1928. Th 
necessary entry forms will be sent on a 
plication to the Director. a 


: Ag 
British seeds for abroad 


Special attention is being paid at this year’ 
British Industries Fair to those product 
which have serious potential export value 
and the Empire Marketing Board is, there 
fore, arranging a special display of pedigre 
seeds, nursery plants, and bulbs. As is wel 
known, Great Britain has for centuries hat 
a very large export trade in garden seeds ant 
bulbs, and many of the beautiful gardens 
the Dominions and Colonies, to say nothir 
of those of America, have been grown fro 
e( 
uu 


seeds either taken out by settlers or sup 

from this country. This is a branch o a 
export trade which could certainly be de 
veloped, and the Empire Marketing Boar 
propose to make a very complete exhibit 0 
these seeds and bulbs which are suitable fol 


: ; : 
foreign climates. - 


***Common British Wild Flowers Easilv Named,” 
Ernest Waltham. Published by the Oxford Press; Pt! 


3s. 6d. 


probably-one of the first six plants to find 
splace in every conservatory and green- 
ye. The majority of amateurs do not pay 
} very great attention to the fact that there 
¢jyumerous varieties of varying merit. This 
_| the more astonishing as the possession of 
gasshouse signifies a little more than aver- 
j interest in gardening affairs, and there 
irely no class of people to be found in the 
|!e community where emulation is a more 
uily-observed watchword than is the case 
j amateur gardeners. Probably the best 
mmercial variety of the Calla Lily 
thardia) is known as the Godfrey. This 
uty blooms with much greater freedom 
2 is the case with wild collected roots 
hh annually find their place in the mar- 
1 It is, however, by no means certain 
¢ this or any other variety can lay claim 
e “the best.” The simple fact is that 
i little interest is given among nursery- 
e to the selection and distribution of new 
rs, and it is certain that there are to be 
ud scattered throughout the country many 
uimed varieties which merit a more 
yhy place than the humble positions they 
occupy. © 
}yst gardeners are aware that the 
iwer” is not, in fact, a flower at all, but 
sithe, yet this fact need not deter us from 
«ting the most beautiful and improving 
« them. The same may be said of the 
»hiniums, the petals of which are not the 
atiful blue so-called flowers, but occupy 
''y minor position around the seed vessel. 
_ probably the fact that the reason so 
| attention has been in the past accorded 
um Lilies is that they are all regarded 
ling’ of the same form and colour. There 
Owever, a very wide difference to be 
i] in their substance and quality, and 
ta little patience and practically no ex- 
1: there exists the opportunity for any 
veur grower to carve for himself a niche 
‘e records of posterity by raising new 
od forms. 


lere are many species of Arum which 
id not prove difficult of hybridisation, 
lunfamiliar as the process may be, the 
sig af varieties from seed is a very simple 
ery ; 
\art from the white Arum Lilies of com- 
t——Riehardia africana (Calla AEthio- 
é Little Gem, Perle von Stuttgart, and 
|Godfrey—there is the golden-yellow 
ty, Calla Elliottiana, and its pale cream 
lerpart, Mrs. Roosevelt, the violet-pink 
hianni, and Melanoléeuca (yellow with 
cish-purple base). IT have also heard of 
€ variety, but so far have not been: able 
lvate it. The best of these is, probably, 
Hliottiana, This last-named subject calls 
little more heat than is necessary with 
Nite variety, and it also has a definite 
1] of rest, but in other respects it is a 
tly simple subject to grow, and its clear 
3 golden flowers never fail to attract 
sion. There is an unfailing market de- 
f for C. Elliottiana, and also for the 
Mir variety, Mrs. Roosevelt, but of the 
)’. Elliottiana is the better plant to grow. 
ts flower is allowed to remain uncut it 
led freely. The seed should be allowed 
main until the flower-stem collapses. 
11 ripe it is readily detachable from the 
H with a light touch. In form it re- 
nies a Nasturtium seed, a somewhat 
liar soft green covering surrounding a 
& seed about the size of a Sweet Pea. 
"should be taken to lay these seeds out 
ately in a dry place, as otherwise they 
ot to become mouldy and rot.. It should’ 
- in mind that Richardias are essen- 
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BR eu ni Biltes: from Seed 


tially moisture-loving subjects, and under 
conditions of Nature the seed never becomes 
really dried up. Consequently, it is not a 
subject which at any time is lilxely to find its 
place in seedsmen’s catalogues, as it is not a 
good keeper. The seed when ripe should be 
planted in a pot or box filled with a well- 
drained porous mixture of soil, A compost 
can be formed of granulated peat, silver sand, 
and a little loam, which will always remain 
moist without ever becoming sad. This box 
should be well watered and placed in a warm 
position, such as upon the pipes of the green- 
house; better still within an empty box 
occupying the same position, the outer box 
being covered with a sheet of glass to retain 
a moist atmosphere. In the course of a few 
weeks the tiny plants will appear, and it is 
curious to note how the first seed leaf re- 
sembles the familiar Arum flower. Once 
germinated, the seed grows very rapidly, and 
should be carefully watched. 


A seedling Arum Lily 


the seedlings attain a height of an inch or so 
they may be extracted from the seed-pan with 
a knife, great care being taken not to damage 
the tender roots. They may then be pricked 
out round the edge of a pot, filled with similar 
compost, and should be gradually given more 
air and light. In this way it is possible to 
raise seedlings which will be of flowering size 
the following year. 

Quite apart from the interest of the pro- 
cess and the possible value of the flowers-or 
new hybrids, there is a definite commercial 
value and constant demand for species such 
as C. Elliottiana, which will provide a practi- 
cal and profitable return for the time ex- 
pended. Herbert G. LONGFORD. 

Abingdon, Berks, 


Flowers for Easter 


Probably no flowers are more appreciated 
for this season than Liliums, Harrisii and 
longiflorura, and the plants should be kept 
growing steadily in a suitable temperature 
to ensure their being ready in time. Room 
having been left at the time of potting for a 
top-dressing this should now be given. As 


Immediately 
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these plants are very susceptible to the Green 
Fly pest an oceasional fumigation should be 
given. The timely removal of Deutzias to 
sufficient warmth should also be thought of 
to augment the supply at this season, also 
the retarding or hastening forward of Lilacs, 
Roses, Azaleas, winter-flowering Stocks, etc., 
should be seen to. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


~ Pruning of Apple trees 


HEN pruning Apple trees most people 

cut back the lateral shoots to two buds 

from the base. This method of 
pruning makes a lot of unnecessary growth, 
because these two buds develop into shoots 
the following year, and these are cut back 
in the same manner, making four shoots in 
the next year, and so on until there is a large 
quantity of wood. It is an understood fact 
that where there is an excess of wood there 
is not much fruit. 

I think the best method is to cut all the 
lateral shoots back to 3 inch from the base; 
therefore there will be no shoots made from 
these the next year. But at the base of each 
shoot are five or six tiny buds (on some varie- 
ties these are hardly visible to the naked eye) 
which, in the ordinary course of events, do 
not grow, but if any accident happens to the 
shoot they start into growth and develop into 
flower-buds, and eventually form fruit-spurs. 

In pruning we make this accident happen 
by cutting back the shoot to 2 inch from the 
base, and this only leaves the reserve buds 
at the base to develop into fruit-spurs, yet 
no shoots are formed, 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of shoots 
are necessary, so the leader should be cut 
back to about one-third of its length if it is 
a strong growth, but if weak about two- 
thirds should be left, and should always be 
cut just above an outward-facing bud, as this 
helps to keep the tree open in the centre. 
From all the lateral buds shoots will develop 
the following year, and these in turn should 
be cut back to } inch the next autumn, and 
so on, always just shortening the leader. 
Therefore, by this method of pruning, all the 
growth will be made from the shortened 
leaders and fruit-spurs will be formed from 
every lateral shoot which is cut back. This 
prevents the tree from making too much 
wood growth. Naturally, this method of 
pruning does not apply to young trees which 
have to be shaped. GAVIN Brown. 

Craigo House Gardens, by Montrose. 


Three good dessert Apples 


Three good dessert Apples in use from now 
until the end of March, or even later in: the 
case of the second and third, are Golden 
Reinette, Cockle’s Pippin, and Duke of 
Devonshire. Of these, Cockle’s Pippin is 
the smallest in size, the other two being 
what may be termed medium-sized, but all 
three are quite large enough for the dessert. 
As far as outward appearance is concerned 
neither is so handsome, perhaps, as are some 
of the more modern introductions, but they. 
hold their own in regard to richness of 
flavour and long-keeping qualities, while for 
productiveness they cannot, according to past 
experience, be surpassed, 

Golden Reinette, as its name indicates, is 
deep yellow in colour, and where the fruits 
are fully exposed they take on a red flush. 
It is a good and healthy grower, and makes 
a prolific orchard standard as well as a 
trained tree in the garden. 

Cockle’s Pippin also succeeds and bears 
well both in the orchard as a standard of 
moderate dimensions and as a bush in the 
open garden. The fruits are somewhat cone- 
shaped, and a particular feature is their 
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speckled appearance due to rather minute 
grey dots irregularly disposed on the surface 
of the skin. 

Duke of Devonshire is the latest of the 
three and is a well-formed fruit, it being 
roundish and tapering gradually towards the 
eye, and has yellowish-green and russet skin 
and firm flesh. It is an excellent cropper 
and makes a good espalier and a _ wide- 
spreading bush for the orchard. The fruit 
should be allowed to hang, weather per- 
mitting, until the end of October before be- 
ing gathered. 

I was glad to see an appreciative note in a 
recent issue respecting another good and 
valuable old variety, viz., Franklin’s Golden 
Pippin, which is, as the writer states, a first- 
rate dessert Apple. To my mind this is the 
best of the Golden Pippin race of Apples. 

A. W. 


VEGETABLES 


Seed Potatoes 


OW the days are lengthening, steps 

should be taken to afford the first 

and second earlies as much light’ as is 
possible to give them between now and plant- 
ing time, taking no risk as regards frost 
reaching them, or it will be labour in vain, 
and probably the sets ruined beyond recovery, 
on the other hand avoiding as much as pos- 
sible artificial heat, nothing being gained in 
hurrying growth, on the contrary, as such 
weakens the new shoots and gives weak, 
drawn-up specimens unsuitable for early 
crops. 

Shallow boxes’ about 2 feet long are very 
useful for the purpose, placing the seed fairly 
close together. Shaking in a little decayed 
leaf-soil between will tend to keep them erect 
as well as affording a little moisture, and if 
an airy shelf in a comparatively cool green- 
house within 18 inches of the glass roof is 
available no better position could be selected, 
as the new shoots will be sturdy from the 
start and remain so until it is safe to plant 
them in the open garden or in pits or frames, 
if such are at command. Retain two of the 
strongest eyes near the top of the set, even 
one shoot sufficing if the set is a weak one; 
rubbing off any others that may appear from 
time to time. The benefit of having them in 
boxes is that the sets can be taken to the 
plot without any disturbance or fear, if care- 
fully planted, of any shoots being broken off. 

It would be all to the good if one could give 
similar treatment to the. main crop, but 
where a bulk has to be grown, this is out of 
the question, yet a deal may and should be 
done as soon as the sets have been selected 
by laying them out thinly, going over them 
a time or two and dispensing with any 
growths made, giving them as much light as 
possible during the day and covering at night 
in case of frost. 

Cut potatoes are never as satisfactory as 
whole sets, and it repays to buy from a seeds- 
man who sorts them out as a suitable plant- 
ing size, though one is apt to think it a great 
outlay, yet the crop is more remunerative 
than those that have been cut on account of 
being considered too large. J. M; 


Brussels Sprouts 


These are unquestionably the best and also 
the hardiest. variety of the. Cabbage tribe 
which we possess. The method of cultiva- 
tion which I have frequently adopted, and 
with great success, is as follows:—In 
autumn or early in winter select a clean piece 
of ground on which Potatoes have been 
grown. If the soil is too light give ica 
dressing of marl, which by exposure to the 
atmosphere will become friable, and may 
then be forked in with as much _ rotten 


Po 
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manure as may be requisite. The land 
should then be marked into 4-foot beds, and 
the seed sown as soon after the middle of 
February as the soil is in proper condition 
to receive it; sow thinly so as to avoid the 
trouble of thinning or transplanting into 
nursery beds. 

In arranging the rotation of crops, Pota- 
toes, next to Celery, are the best preparatory 
crop for any of the Brassica tribe. In 
autumn or early in winter trench or plough 
in deeply as much manure as may be re- 
quired. In the latter part of May, when the 
land is in good condition, make drills 12 
inches deep and 3 feet apart. On the first 
favourable occasion scarefully lift the plants 
singly with a trowel. The advantage of 
having applied a little marl in forming the 
seed beds will now be apparent, as if lifted 
carefully every plant will have a good ball of 


Answers 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. -When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


to 
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earth attached to it. If this is 
showery weather the plants will not 
any symptoms of flagging, and it 
receiving a check their growth will ir 
be accelerated. The plants should 


the ground. 


3 | 
I have tried many varieties, but in 


opinion Sutton’s Matchless is the — 
Under ordinary circumstances it will , 
4 feet high. We usually commence ga 
ing the produce in August, which is as; 
as we require it. a 


| — 
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Naming plants—Readers who wish plant 
be named should send fair examples of each- 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of le 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more | 
four plants should be sent in any one week by 
same correspondent. Where more than one 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifer: 
cones should always be sent. oe | 
“a 
: ; : | 
Naming fruit—Several specimens in diffe 
stages of colour and size of the same kind gr 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. 
do not undertake to name more than far rs 
mens at one time. . 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Planting a shrubbery 


(M. T.).—Your sketch shows a consider- 
able amount of shade to be dealt with. We 
presume the long line of Laurels are low 
enough to allow of flowering shrubs or plants 
added to be seen. From amongst the list of 
shrubs and plants here given you’ will no 
doubt be able to make your selection. 
Flowering shrubs: Berberis Aquifolium, B. 
stenophylla, B. Darwinii, *Buddleia varia- 
bilis, Choisya ternata, Cotoneaster frigida, 
C. Simonsii, C. horizontalis, *Forsythia 
viridissima, *F. suspensa, Hydrangea_hor- 


tensis, Hypericum — calycinum, Kerria 
japonica, *Lilac, Laurustinus, *Pyrus, Rosa 
rugosa, Ribes sanguineum, Rosemary, 


Spiraea Anthony Waterer, S. arguta, S. 
confusa, S. Douglasii, Veronica buxifolia, V. 
Traversi, Weigelia (several varieties). To 
those marked thus, *, give most open posi- 
tion. Plants: Anemone japonica, Dielytra 
spectabilis, Echinops, Epilobium, Eryngiums, 
Hemerocallis, Helianthus orgyalis, Cam- 
panulas (tall varieties), Delphinium  for- 
mosum, Digitalis (Foxglove), Helenium 
autumnale, Lysimachia, Lythrum, Lupin, 
Flag Iris, Monarda didyma, Thalictrums, 
Trollius, Trillium, Solomon’s Seal. Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas can be added to shrubs 
if soil is free from lime. Bulbous subjects 
will also do in such a situation, and may 
include Fritillarias, Galanthus (Snowdrop), 
Lilium  pardalinum, L.  candidum, — L. 
croceum, L. tigrinum, Montbretia, Narcissus. 
A shady moist spot may be found for Primula 
japonica, P. pulverulenta, and P. helodoxa; 
also a colony of Lily of the Valley, whilst 
Polyanthus and Myosotis would be useful 
for groundwork for spring, and the value of 
a few clumps of Ferns should not be lost 
sight of. It should be“borne in mind that a 
shrubbery should be thoroughly well prepared 
by digging, so that the plants may have a 
good start, and a good mulching of decayed 
Jeaf-soil used after planting for. the first 
season. With the exception of Narcissus 
any plants or shrubs given in list may be 
planted now. . 


Evergreen hedge a, 4 

(W. A. G., Maldon).—A_ shrub whic! 
can thoroughly recommend to meet all 
requirements is Thuya plicata Lobbi_ 
gigantea). This makes an excellent — 
green hedge, is quick-growing, and 
ornamental. There is also a golden for 
T. Lobbi, quite one of our best g 
Conifers, and makes an attractive hedge 


Increasing Cupressus macrocarpa 

(Charles J. M. Baker).—Seeds form 
most satisfactory means of increasing 
Cypress, and show less tendency than 
raised from cuttings to develop 4. 
leaders. Seeds are offered by Mi 
Thompson and Morgan, seedsmen, I is 
in small quantities, and by Messrs. Vilt 
Andrieux and Co., 4, Quai de la Megis. 
Paris, France, both the ounce and poun 


Azalea leaves disfigured . | 


(H, C. Knox).—There is no presente | 
sect life on the leaves submitted, ani: 
suggest that’ your trouble is due to dryn| 
the root. Submerge each plant until th: 
of soil is thoroughly soaked, which w) 
proved when bubbling ceases, and 1 
when the plants are again in need of W) 
Azaleas require very firm potting, and v_ 
this is done the ball of roots will ofte| 
found to be quite dry, although the n 
added surrounding soil may be moist. | 
clear water only, avoiding stimulants 0 
kind until the plants have regained | 


normal appearance. ~ | 
s ae | 

GREENHOUSE 

Cineraria leaves disfigured | 


(I. M. Shand).—The plants are in ne 
more air, which should be admitted © 
favourable occasions, a little air a 4 
the sheltered side of the house al i 
during mild weather. Also withhold ma’ 
water and keep the plants on the dry sid 
a time. - oF 


A book on greenhouse managemet 
(E. French).—‘ The Amateur’s © 
house,’’ by T. W. Sanders, price 8s., ob 


considerably, as not only does it deal 
_ heating and construction, but also with 


sagement and cultivation of greenhouse > 


ats. 


/ 


's for pots 

fn you furnish me with a list of Lilies 
ible for pots, also particulars of mode of 
lire, and the title of any work dealing 
_ Lilies generally ? W. B 
.aidstone. 


‘he following species and varieties are 
jcularly suitable for pot culture, in the 
| house or moderate temperature :— 
lim auratum, L. auratum platyphyllum, 
Brownti, L. ‘Hansoni, L. Henryii, L. 
fnicum =6_- (Kreemeri), L. — longiflorum 
nteum, L. neilgherrense, L. rubellum, 
speciosum rubrum, L. _— speciosum 
jn Kreetzeri, L. salphureum, and L. 
‘ppinense formosanum. In addition to 
above there are a number of very 
iy varieties usually grown out of doors 
th are equally successful as pot plants, 
‘cially the Umbellatum and Thun- 
jiamum varieties. The majority of the 
|s named above will do well in a compost 
vo parts loam, one part leafsmould, and 
ipart sand. Auratum and its varieties do 
: with the addition of a little peat. 
inicum, which needs very sharp drain- 
(can be grown successfully in a compost 
yo parts sandy loam and two parts sharp 
'. In all cases envelop the bulbs in sand 
isee that the pots are well crocked. Fill 
spots with compost half to three parts 
| then a little sand, on which you will 
+ the bulb. Cover the bulb with sand 
‘fill up with compost within an inch or 
f the top. The size of the pots depends 
' the varieties and size of the bulbs. It 
(visable to so plant that at least an inch 
»il is possible between the bulb and the 
he the pot. After potting, plunge in a 
ie in a bed of ashes or leaf-mould until 
) growth of 2 inches or 3 inches has been 
i2, When they can be moved to their 
ering quarters. Plenty of air. is ad- 
‘le, and an occasional syringing during 
avening will keep the plants free from 
%. Stem-rooting varieties should re- 
a top-dressing of good loam, with the 
tion of a little cow manure. One of the 
yworks published on Lilies is ‘ Lilies of 
ern Asia,”” by E. H. Wilson. A smaller 
t, if-still in print, is ‘‘ The Lily,” by A. 
ce. Another useful and well-illustrated 
is “Consider the Lilies,” by W. E. 
shall, of New York. There are also 
s on Lilies by Miss Gertrude Jekyll and 
xolding, and ‘‘ Notes on Lilies,” by Dr. 


ie - but these, we fear, are all out of 
i A 
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lagating Lupinus polyphyllus 
‘ighlander).—These Lupins may be in- 
‘ed by division of the roots about the 
week in April, and this is the method 
ited when very special kinds are dealt 
They may also be increased by means 
(ttings and by seed. Cuttings should be 
‘1 when about 3 inches long, inserted in 
y soil, and placed in a cool, air-tight 
‘ after the manner adopted when 
ing Chrysanthemums. The frame should 
ired for an hour each morning, shaded 
1 bright sunshine, and if wilting de- 
s the cuttings should -be very lightly 
id over at intervals; excessive moisture 
|, however, be avoided. As root-action 
“mes apparent admit air more freely, and 
(1 into single pots when ready. Raised 
1 seeds, a large percentage come true, 
‘uch a method has much in its favour. 
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Seed-raiser for Antirrhinums 


LEASE tell me whether the ‘‘ T.P. seed- 
raiser ’’ is of practical use. Would it be 
Suitable for raising Antirrhinums? I 
have a bed planted with Darwin Tulips, and 
for the summer I wish to put Antirrhinums 
between the bulbs, -but I find that at the 


beginning of June the Tulips are still in such- 


very strong leaf that it is not possible to 
plant between them. Would it be possible if 
I raised the Antirrhinums in the ‘ seed- 


raiser ’’ to put them out in the bed a week or © 


two later, say, the middle of June? 1 pre- 
sume they should be planted in the pots in 
the bed? Is the seed also sown in these pots 
or are the seedlings pricked out into them 
afterwards? I should be very much obliged 
if you could advise me in this matter. I may 
mention that I have only a cold greenhouse 
in which-to sow the seeds. 
‘* THE Beacon.” 


[The baby T.P. seed-raiser is suitable for 
raising all annuals, and is especially suit- 
able for those items that are difficult to 
transplant, as when a pinch of seed is sown 
direct into each division or refill, which keeps 
the roots of each plant or plants in its 
separate compartment, no pricking off, and 
therefore no disturbance of the roots, takes 
place. The necessary usual soil and culture 
for the different items is recommended as for 
pots, when employed, but not so much water 
or attention is required, as the soil will not 
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Vindictive, Aster sub-cceruleus, Aubrietia 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, A. Lavender, A. Fire 
King, Calamintha grandiflora, Plumbago 
larpente, Cheiranthus Harper Crewe, 
Codonopsis ovata, Cornus canadensis, 
Cotyledon  simplicifolia, Cytisus Ardoini, 
Dianthus deltoides, D. caesius, D. neglectus, 
Dryas octopetala, Genista pilosa, Margyri- 
carpus setosus, ~Mertensia  primuloides, 
Lithospermum  prostratum,, Linum nar- 
bonense, Mimulus radicans, Nierembergia 
rivularis, Onosma taurica, Oxalis magel- 
lanica, Pentstemon  heterophyllus, Phlox 
amoena, PP. stellaria Nelsoni, Scabiosa 
Pterocephala, Silene  Schafta, Sedum 
spathulifolium, Saxifraga oppositifolia splen- 
dens, S. sancta, S, Dactyloides Crimson 
King, Trollius pumilus, Thymus serphyllum 
var, coccineum. 


ROSES 


Dwarf Rose trees and cutting of plants 


Last November I replanted my beds of 
Roses (three-year-old plants); soil good, 
medium loam, The beds were well manured 
the year before at planting time, but they 
had to be drained last November, which 
necessitated lifting the Roses. Nothing 
fresh was put with the soil. The plants had 
Black Spot last year, but not enough to cause 
them to be thrown away. I have been given 
the following treatment :—In winter scatter 
green sulphur thickly on the soil and over the 


The T.P. seed-raiser 


dry out so quickly as when pots are used, on 


account of each raiser resting against its 
neighbour, and enclosed in a containing tray 
is a much larger bulk to dry out. Further, 
the saving of space is very considerable when 
T.P, raisers are used in place of pots. The 
day previous to planting out, a heavy water- 
ing should be given, and then when the refill 
in which the plant is growing is removed 
from the containing tray the partly-rotted 
cardboard is easily peeled off from around 
the roots of the plant, which is planted with- 
out any root disturbance, and so growth is 
not arrested. | 


ALPINES 


Alpine plants for a rock garden near 
the sea 

(Cottager).—The following should prove 
suitable for your district :—Atthionema 
grandiflora, Coronilla cappadocica, Gentiana 
acaulis, G. sino-ornata, G. lagodechiana, 
Daphne Cneorum, Anemone Pulsatilla, A. 
Robinsoniana, Hepatica triloba and H. 
angulosa in variety for a shaded spot, 
Geranium lancastriense, Arenaria balearica, 
A. montana grandiflora, Viola Lady Crisp, 
V. grandeur, V. J. B. Taylor, Primula Julia, 
P. Purple Splendour, P. cashmeriana,. 
Calceolaria John Innes, Campanula por- 
tenschlagiana, C. pusilla var, Miss Willmott, 
GC. -abietina, C: garganica,.C. pulla G. F. 
Wilson, C. Warley, Achillea serbica, Alyssum 
spinosum roseum, Linaria pilosa, L. aquitro- 
loba, - Helichryssum _ bellidioides, Antir- 
rhinum asarina, Aquilegia coerulea, Armeria 


plants, and syringe the latter with copper 
sulphate, 1 oz. to 2 gallons of water. Should 
this be done only in fine weather or in frost? 
There is scarcely any lime in this soil. 
Should a dressing of slaked lime be given as 
well as the sulphur? I have had a lot of 
cuttings, Pentstemons, Helianthus,  etc., 
plunged in ashes to the rim of pots in a frame 
all the winter, ventilated at top night and day 
except in frost, when sacks were put over 
the glass. Slightly watered last October. I 
now find some damping off, and the soil is 
still quite moist in the pots, also the fine-dust 
ashes are all damp. Perhaps it was wrong 
to water the pots last autumn in the frames, 
also to sink them to top of rims. ROSE. 
[While sulphur in any form is useful as a 
fungicide, we hardly think there is much use 
in applying during winter. Here, in brief, 
is a good method for combating this disease. 
Gather up all leaves from the affected area 
and also pick off all diseased foliage and burn 
at once. Any of the shoots showing the 
disease should also be cut away and burned. 
This, of course, must be done in autumn. 
The disease usually starts to show about mid- 
summer, so before that date the young foliage 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture. 
It is also advisable to spray soon after the 
bushes are pruned, and the soil may then 
also have a share of the mixture. Dusting 
with flowers of sulphur is also a preventive. 
The Rose is benefited by reasonable applica- 
tions of lime, so you~*could sprinkle some 
between the bushes after pruning and lightly 
fork it in. This has been an exceptionally 
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wet winter, and as the cuttings last autumn 
were much softer than usual it is not to be 
wondered at that some are damping off. It 
would be advisable to take the pots out of 
the ashes and raise them up pretty close to 
the glass. Continue to admit air freely on 
all occasions when frost is absent, and during 
fine days pull back the sashes altogether. 
Go over all the cuttings and remove any 
decaying foliage, and gently stir the surface 
of the soil with a pointed lath. Give no 


water until the soil shows signs of becoming 
dry. } 


FRUIT 


Apple Bramley’s Seedling 

(E. T. C.).—This variety does not improve 
with keeping after the middle of January, 
and we recommend you to dispose of the 
fruit as soon as possible. 


Raspberries trouble 

(Constant Reader).—From your descrip- 
tion we think that your Raspberry canes are 
attacked each spring by the grubs of the 
Raspberry Moth. This moth lays her eggs 
in the flowers, and when the grubs appear 
they feed for a short while on the receptacles 
of the swelling fruits. A little later on, the 
grubs let themselves down to the ground and 
hibernate in the soil until the following 
spring. Just as the buds are beginning to 
break, the grubs emerge from their winter 
quarters and attack the buds. They eat their 
way into the pith and feed on this portion, 
killing the buds. The buds in any position 
on the cane may be attacked, but usually 
those near the base and at the top are most 
frequently attacked. The young suckers 
just breaking ground at that period are also 
attacked. The only control method that 
holds out much hope of success is to go over 
the canes in spring and examine the buds. 
Those found to be attacked should be re- 
moved and burned. If only a few buds re- 
quire to be removed they could be picked off 
the canes as they stand. If most of the buds 
are attacked it would be best to cut out the 
cane to the ground-level. If this plan is 
adopted the soil at the base, together with 
the young suckers just breaking ground, 
should be sprayed with paraffin emulsion on 
two occasions at intervals of five or six days. 
If you open some of the dead buds you will 
find a little red caterpillar in the centre. 
Sometimes the caterpillar will bore right 
down into the pith of the cane, but the point 
of entry is always the bud. If you cannot 
find caterpillar in the buds in the spring the 
trouble must be due to some other cause, and 
if you will send us in specimens we shall be 
pleased to examine them for you. 


Plums rotting 

(Constant Reader).—We think that your 
plums are attacked by Brown Rot, a fungus 
which causes a lot of trouble amongst plums. 
The disease has three definite modes of 
attack, viz.: Early in the season spores are 
produced from diseased material, then spores 
attack the flowers, killing them. After the 
flowers have been killed spores are produced 
which attack the young wood, causing a die 
back from the tips of the growth downward ; 
the attacked branches do not lose their foli- 
age, but the foliage turns brown and shrivels, 
and remains attached to the growths often 
throughout the following winter. Spores 
from the above two positions attack the fruit 
just as it is ripening. If such fruit is not 
removed it becomes shriveiled, and remains 
attached to the trees as-‘‘ mummies ”’ 
throughout the following winter. The dif- 
ferent stages of the disease are called Blos- 
som Wilt, Wither Tip, and Brown Rot, re- 
spectively. You should remember that 
spores which reproduce the disease next year 
are produced from diseased material at pre- 
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sent on, or under, the trees. At fruit gather- 
ing time all affected fruit should be collected 
and destroyed. The trees should now be 
gone over, and any mummy plums collected 
and burned. At pruning time the trees 
should be examined and all dead wood re- 
moved and burned. Another season this 
work is better done when the foliage is on 
the trees, because the dead material can more 
easily be detected at that period. The trees 
should all be sprayed with a good tarsoil wash 
at once; if delayed long, bud damage may 
result. Use 1 gallon of tar-oil added to 19 
gallons of water. 


Cultivating the Cranberry 

Is ordinary garden soil suitable for grow- 
ing Cranberries (Macrocarpa)? If not, how 
can it be made so? E. M. 


Weston. 
[Ordinary garden soil is not suitable. 
The Cranberries will not grow in lime 


soils and are averse to removal, but are 
otherwise of easy culture, and may be in- 
creased either by suckers, cuttings, or seeds. 
Oxycoccus macrocarpus (the American Cran- 
berry) flourishes in boggy, peaty ground, and 
is cultivated very extensively in America on 
land which can be flooded at will. To suc- 
ceed with this trailing shrub make up beds 
in soil free from lime, using a good propor- 
tion of peat and leaf-mould after the manner 
in which one prepares for Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, etc., and in partial shade 
for preference, such as is usually found be- 
neath thin deciduous woodland trees. The 
soil should be dug and mixed as above to a 
depth of 18 inches at least, and plenty of 
moisture should be available. The American 
Cranberry is a pretty and interesting little 
shrub rarely exceeding a few inches in 
height, but forming a dense carpet of inter- 
lacing wiry branches clothed with small 
leaves which change to a pretty brown in 
autumn, for which reason it is now intro- 
duced freely into gardens. None of the Cran- 
berries, except the European O. palustris, 
have, however, been remarkable for their 
fruiting qualities in this country. ] 


A book dealing with Quince, Medlar, 
and Mulberry 


(L. Mz S.).—‘* Fruit and Its Cultivation,” 
by T. W. Sanders, price 8s. 3d., obtainable 
from Messrs, Barr and Sons, 12, King Street, 
‘Covent Garden, London. All are moisture 
lovers, but artificial pollination should not be 


necessary. 
VEGETABLES 

Diseased Potatoes 

Could you, please, tell me what is wrong 
with the enclosed Potatoes and how to pre- 
vent it recurring? Last year I put a good 
quantity in a loft for seed, and about three 
weeks ago some of them were covered with 
this white scab and began to rot. A good 
number are not affected. Is it wise to use 
these or should they be destroyed? 

W..ATKINS. 

[We have examined your specimens and 
find that there are two diseases present in 
the sample sent. If you cut open the 
diseased tubers you will find that some have 
brown stains in various positions in the 
tubers; these brown marks are caused by 
late ‘‘ Blight,”’ which is the common name 
for the fungus Phytophthora infestans. 
Other tubers have white bodies protruding 
through the skin. These white bodies are 
hard and will later turn black.’ Tubers 
showing these white bodies are attacked by 
Sclerotinia disease, a fungus which attacks 
Potatoes and many other kinds of garden 
crops. You can obtain full details of each of 
these diseases from two leaflets published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Leaflet No. 23 
deals with P. infestans and No. 127 deals with 
the Sclerotinia disease. Single copies of 


these leaflets can be obtained from th 


» heat: 


i ay pe ia : Februa: yd 


ASS 
eb 


tary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
10, Whitehall Place, London, §.1 
letter of application should be fully ste 
If you carefully sort over your se 

and take out and burn all those 
the above diseases the balance « 
useful for planting, provided the 
free from Leaf Curl last summer, — 
of course, be safest to use an ent 
stock of seed. | ae 


Tomatoes . 
Having failed to get Tomatoes o 
last two seasons I have got a smz 
greenhouse 8 feet by.5 feet. Ther 
stove, said to keep temperature 
outside heat, but I have my doub 
to know the best time to plant the 
(in boxes) in the house. I may sa 
only one ventilator, and that is in ro 
faces S.S.E.~ There its plenty 


the sides have glass 18 inches and the be 
2 ; . +6 es 


two to six is boards. =i 

[If you can maintain a night 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs. you may 
early in April, but to be quite safe 
small house, near the end of tha 
would be better. Endeavour t 
dwarf, sturdy plants, and not tal 
jointed plants that have been forced ii 
Take care, in sunny weathe 
house does not become too hot a 
the foliage. The Tomato delights 
dance of fresh air, but must not | 
to cold draughts.] | 


Potatoes > ae 

My garden is very dark-coloure 
good depth, say, 2 feet. I have 
seven years, and each year results 
although I have had seed from $ 
time, changed each year to sec 
first time. The plants look well 
well in tops. Not too well when 
get a root or two of first-class 
and quantity. Then I come 1 
small Walnuts, perhaps 15 to 2¢ 
small and ill-shaped, then a few 
but the crop is far below average 
I have. Duke of York, Eclipse, Ey 
Edward, Great Scot,> Kerr’s 
manure well rotted; lime has b 


am thinking of trying Daniel’s S 
year. oe 

[There appears to be some 
with the ‘‘ seed’? you plan 
‘‘ sprout’? them? This is a g 
you can see, at planting time, whet 
the tubers have produced good stro 
You have also chosen inferior 
cept Duke of York and Kerr’s 
you tried Edzell Blue, Arran Co 
worthy, and.Golden Wonder? Di 
too much manure to Edzell Blue : 
Comrade, but be quite genero 
others, and with good seed you 


ceed nicely. 2 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Lawns and sea sand 


Are lawns in a hot, dry, sitt ati 
by an application of sea sand? 
and in what quantities should 1 


[Inland gardens benefit consi 
occasional dressings of sea sanc 
situated near the sea, where 
charged with mist-like spray, 7 
commended, for not only is it likel 
useless, but positively injuriou 
hot, dry situations should not b 
sea sand. For inland lawns . 
the acre will prove beneficial.] 

| Owing to exigencies of space we 
pelled to hold over many answeé 
week.—EpD.] = > 


It is safe to apply 


ARBOKRIMP 


THE PREMIER 
.G-KILLER AND MOSS 
)STROYING WINTER WASH 


do not delay but spray now, and give 

our trees a chance of producing first- 
class fruit. 

urther details and reports of official 

tals will be sent on applying to :— 


The Technical Adviser 


'O. MONRO, LTD. 
-TFORD ROAD, WALTHAM CROSS 
Stocked by all the leading seedsmen. 


Prices: 
jiarts AY 3/6 1 gallon A 7/6 
ijallogse >... —5/- 5gallons ... 27/6 
10 gallons ae xf ra = Uy4 
\Lorders to the net value of £3 or over in the 


ittish Isles carr. paid, and for Ireland f.0.b. 
E Inverpool. 


ee 


————— 
:MBERTON’S ROSES 
= 

RID MUSKS, A new race of Perpetual 
lvering CLUSTER ROSES. Good in Autumn. 


sscriptive Catalogue Guide to Selection and Pruning 
: on Application. 


\MBERTON, HAVERING - ATTE - BOWER, 
ee 


near ROMFORD 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 


14 |b. Bag - 5/9 
28 lb. Bag- 9/6 


A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon in 


“ANUFACTURERS ° 


OBINSON 
3ROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 


sROMWICH 


ee 
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All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined ag 


By ppointment 


| Head Offices: 


FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


post free 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 * 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mentwn Paper. 


to soundness and quality before Lasagne “A 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


You will SAVE MONEY by 
sending a post card for my 
free list of 


TIMBER ~ 


BUILDING, FENCING, 
GREENHOUSES 
PLYWOOD, PAINT, PUTTY, CLASS, Etc. 


Building Diagrams and Advice Free 


The largest Mail Order Timber House in U.K. 


FLEETWOOD JONES 


PARK WHARF, (Dept. G.I.) 
EVELYN STREET, *Phone 
DEPTFORD, New Cross 1030 
LONDON, S.E.8 


BLACKMORE & LANGOON'S 


SOW NOW to Bloom in July and August 
NOVELTY BEGONIA ‘Fascination’ 


A delightful frilled single Picotee, with ground colour 
of yellow or white, brightly edged with crimson or pink. 
‘ Most striking ! 
Seeds, 2/6 per packet. 


Other World Renowned BEGONIA SEcDS (, over 19°, .) 
DOUBLE 


None can equal this for quality, size, 


nd lovely form and colours o per packet 

flowers & Be ee oi +e 2/6 & 5/- 
FIMBRIATA PLENA 

Double frilled, very pretty 2/6 & 5/- 


SINGLE 
Of wonderful size and form . 
FRILLED SINGLE 
A beautiful selection ae mre 
CRESTED SINGLE 
Very fascinating .. i fe fe 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
HANGING BASKET 
A grand novelty, very graceful 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 
GLOXINIA 


Seed, mixed in most beautiful selec- 
tion of colour .. a un -- 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


For Prices of Tubers of above and other Specialities, 
write for Illustrated Catalogue and mention this paper. 


1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 


1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
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Take two pieces 
of Glass— 


—with two of the patented 
supports. Inan instant you have 
assembled the Chase Continuous 
Cloche! Why, it takes but a few 
short minutes to cover the whole 
row of seeds with warmth- 
gathering glass. 

Birds, cold, excessive . damp 
defeated—see the seed you save! 


LengthenSummer! 


Don't wait for real growing 
weather, it mayn’t come! Just 
start six weeks or so earlier than 
usual. Get the seed in—protect 
with the oloches—and when 
warm weather arrives, your crops 
are already half grown. Annuals 
in bloom weeks earlier—two or 
more crops of vegetables—think 
of the early strawberries ! 


From15/-complete 


And see how truly cheap this 
garden magic is!_ Write now for 
the new list showing great price 
reductions for 1928. A trial lot 
of cloches costs but 15/- complete 
with glass (carriage forward). 
The list tells too how to use the 
Cloches for profit. Just send a 
Postcard for your free copy—the 
time is now ! 


CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE 


9, POUND POND, 
CHERTSEY, SURREY 


Co. 11. 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 


Tepe 
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SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


FREE FROM DISEASE. 
FIELD MARSHALL £6 10 0 
GREAT SCOT £615 0 


ARRAN CHIEF .. £615 © 


es 610 0 
KING EDWARD .. £610 0 Z 


- £615 0 


MAJESTIC .-. 
KERRS PINK 


TINWALD PERFECTION .. £610 0 
All prices per ton loaded free on rail in Scotland. 
desired. Subject to being unsold as to quantity. 


JOHN CRAIG, 51, 


Bags free with cash with order. Delivery now or as 


FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


PLANT LABEL 


THE WAY TO BETTER Always legible 
am angeable 
H E ATl NG Weatherproof 
From Seedsmen, &c. 
Staking. Suspending. Post. 
1 in. 3/9 2/9 doz 4d. 
iH in. 4/9 3/9 doz. 6d. 
23 in. 9/6 6/9 doz. 1/- 


SEND 2/3 FOR SAMPLE HALF DOZ. 


LEGILAB PLANT LABELS. 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


‘Allow me to take this opportunity 
of complimenting you on your 
descriptive booklet, it is beauti- 
fully produced and_ illustrated.’’— 
Writes Mr. R. T.—26, High Street, Elgin.— 
10/8/26. 


EVERY OWNER OF A GREEN- 

HOUSE SHOULD HAVE BOOK- 

LET “C” AND LEARN HOW TO 

WARM A GREENHOUSE AT 

LITTLE COST AND TROUBLE 
Write the Makers of the 


HORSE SHOE 
BOILER 


and it will be sent post free. 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., 


65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 
’Phone; Hop 0362 (Three | ines) 
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Exceptjonal 
Quatity! 
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SOMME 


Snan Roof Greenhouses 
from £12 .@0. 0 each. 


We have a supply of Green- NTT boas qi LAS gwd ! 
houses, as illustrated, made in TT i 
sections all ready for despatch. |. EAS 
They are constructed of best E= ! i bit 

quality red deal and can be Amateur Span Greenhouses 
easily erected without skilled from z7. 12s G each. 
labour. Also Garages, General 
Purpose. Buildings, Garden 
Frames, etc. You are cor- 
dially” invited to inspect the 
buildings at our works. 
you cannot call, write for 
Catalogue No. 35, which con- 
taing specifications and prices. 
Gold Medal Award for Glass- 
houses, Ist Annual Flower 
Show, Blackpool, 1927. 


3 anieioent Garages 
¥ from £&15.5.O each. 


H General Purpose Buildings Garden Frames 


peas 414. G each. from £3. 7. G each. 


NF. PRATTEN & CO., Ltd., AG, padvome Neehe Nr. Bath. 


eb elaisiadent ace - fee ee E( 
. DA A. o 


Largest Manufacturers | 
Flower Pots in the Worl 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


_SPECIAL POTS. 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, an 
Chrysanthemums, — 
Fancy Fern 
Bulb owiee 
from 4d. each, 


a see No Waiting! — 

iA {aj All orders executed ti 
a alll 

ran ua I] 


same day as received, 
| 
Carriage Paid quot; 
Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd 


State quantity of eae 
milky W 0 nul mi ] 
h tion, or write for Iu 
The Potteries 


size required, and ha 
i ig trated Price List. 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


me 


PASS IT ON 


Should there be- some arti 
or note in this issue whi 
would be of special-interest 
any gardening friends, we y 
gladly send a specimen copy 
addresses suggested, on rece 
of a post card. Attention will 
drawn to the particular artic 


Where 


can I obtain? | ; 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is_ 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “ G.I.” +o 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers, 


Write us, therefore, when you ; 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- - 
cultural implements, sundries, oF 
other accessories to the garden | 
that you do not see aver in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with vi | 
envelope for reply, to— | 


The Manager, — 
“ Gardening Illustrated,” 


House, Fleet Street, | 
London, E.C. 4 a 


Bouverie 


sruary 4, 1928 


Bie CULTURAL GLASS, all Stock 
: Sizes, in 100 and 200 ft. Boxes, 
or cut to order. Let me quote price delivered. 
"200 ft. box 4/21 0Z.—10 x 8, 26/-; I1 x 9, 28/~; 
12 OF 14 X10, 30/-; 12x 12,33/-3 14 to 24x 12, 35/- 
Packing free. Carriage forward, 
Putty, best, 1cwt., 16/-; 5 cwt., 8/6; }>wt,,4/6. 


ww. A. SMITE 


JOHNSON ’S 


EA NETTING 


ew, Hand made, Tarred, for training 

vas and Ae 5 in, Square Mesh, 

ft. high, 3d., 4% ft. 43d,, 6 ft. 6d., 

; ft. 74d., 9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 

age 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
~ orders “G.I.” 


1s Boundary Netting and Piilars, Poultry Netting 
ond for List. Every description of Netting made, 


‘1S. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


RPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 
| 


JIT=ALL RUSTICALITIES” 


— 


SS SP S< 


RY 


Seanad ont SP SP 3 

dies "6 feee © ergees “SFect™ 6 Feet serve ba J 
“SUIT-ALL” ROSERY, “DESIGN No. 10 

)ty is charming.” It is impossible—in this limited 

«to give you an idea of the mnany charming designs of 

) Furniture which I manufacture, but a copy of my 

tted Art List will be sent you on request, post free, 


\LTER TODD, Rustic Specialist 
Desk G.I, Kidderminster, Worcs. 


_ 

ading Manufacturers of 

irticultural Specialities 
in Great Britain 


NTLEY’S WEED DESTROYERS 
nt S WEED DESTROYERS 


i aoe Liquid (1 to 80), Powder 
| 25), 


TLEY’S LAWN REQUISITES 
eee 


hhisy Killer (the scientific lawn sand), 
cs Destroyer, Lawn Manure, Earth- 
ya Destroyers (Liquid and Powder). 


BENTLEY'S INSECTICIDES 


‘cotine Compound, White Fly Fume, 
Usia Extract, Liquid Nicotine Soap, 
‘ard Spray Fluid, Spidacide, Soluble 
tfin Oil, Orchid Insecticide. 


BENTLEY’S FUNGICIDES 


Cncentrated Alkali, Creebol (Winter 
41), Mildew Specifics, Anti Rust, 
ticide Compound, Slug and Insect 


<oyer, Terrafumite (Soil Fumigant), 
1 Sulphur, 


3ENTLEY’S FERTILIZERS 
LER 


Vie Manure, Vine Border Compound, 
if zer, Carnation Manure, Sweet Pea 
lire, Chrysanthemum Manure, Rose 
uire, Kitchen Garden Manure. 
Sor full Particulars see General 
Catalogue, 1927~1928, 
a Manufacturers ; 


JEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
ERROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 


Ear peor (i 

i 

Greenhouses from Poultry oe from 
£4 2 6 £1 12 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W,C,2 
SS, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED XI 


pa CLOCHES, Propagating Glasses, 
Fish Globes, Glass Shades for Covering 

Clocks, Cups, etc. 

Glaziers’ Diamonds, 8/6 and 12/6—each one 

tested and warranted, Your old Diamonds 

reset like new, 4/6, 

Diamond in Pocket Knife, with 2 blades, ivory 

handle, cuts thick or thin sheet glass, 27/6. 


117, GREAT HAMPTON ST., BIRMINGHAM 


HANDLIGHTS| 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PLANTS, 
\ ‘FOR SMALL SEED PLOTS, AND 
\ FOR STRIKING CUTTINGS, ETC. 


FRAME MADE OF STRONG ZINO 
GLAZED 21 OZ. GLASS 


SMITH’S 


GLASS 


of every description, 


A I No. 239 


Huts from 
£3 2°6 


\\, Sizes from 6 ins. and in 
inches to 12 inches 
square 

Prices from 
5 3/- to 8/- each 
i Send for List of other 
designs and prices, to be 
Sistah i es esd baal De sky web idaedhat hs) | 


obtained from the leading 
seedsmen, or from 


“PURITY” 


LAWN SAND 


per 17/- cwt. 
9/- per 56 |b. 5/6 per 28 lb. 


HOP MANURE 


TEMPLE ST., 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


| ‘i 
ge 
improved Nicotine Cone 


ul 
W. J. BRADNEY, 
FUMIGATOR 


LETTE oO RIX oO IT fii 
Certain destruction to all peata ia glasshouseg 


per 6/- cwt. No. 1 For 1,000 cubic feet .. 10d. 
Nog or oR 0G a ee ee aS 
I cwt. equals approx. 4 bushels, No.3 |. 2,500 pete eta te 


Sold by all Scedemen. 


Carriage paid in U.K. for cash with order. ALSO USE 


Our 1928 
Miustrated Catalogue 
will be sent, post free, on receipt of p.c. 
It is full of good things for the garden, 


BROWN. or: raney.. 
a4 toe requ 


Heckmondwike Chemical Co., Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


eee ‘4/6, 14 Ibs. MUL 13/-, Tent 21/6, la ces 37/6, Seat at 35/- 


WILKINSON 
PRUNING SHEARS 


(SECATEURS) 


Blades made from the finest Wilkinson Sword Steel 


SEE YOUR Les Lf 
PRUNING SHEARS § 
BEAR THIS MARK 


Factory : 
ACTON, LONDON, W. 


Sold by all Cutlers, Ironmongers, 
Seedsmen, and all Stores. 


ie ; . : : ar 5 = wes 


ve GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


S GREATLY REDUCED PRICES § 
Ts Select trom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch : r 
IEE | BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE | 


F GREENHOUSE, 4 
These Greenhouses are madespecially = an zy 


OR FORCING HOUSE. 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. is » cheap form of 


No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Roynd Top 


Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, Sees rowing House. It is} for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 4) ou 
5 i MASSE well made in sections, | thereby coming within the reach of ( yay 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. ae ends : good tongued and grooved | those who require-a strong but not ZZ 
Price tice boards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure. Can be erected mnie : 
3’ 6” path 10/6 6/6 < , staging on each side of ay any handy man in a few hours, ST é 
e aoe sae satis t 18 19) UT TT a doorway, good lock and/ The framework is ‘substantially : = 4 
ag"? pe Ne 17/6 16/- : — key for door, all necessary | constry ‘ed of Red Deal, the*lower part being filled in w 
ig SPs "29/6 20/- iron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing.| good, sound tongued and grooved match-boarding, paint 
Ce ioe ose 26/6 24)- The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for | one coat of good oil colour. Suppied with all 
{ 6’ 0 = 4% Eo 3 re-erection. 3 ironwork and stages for each side of house. Com 
= wi Z Height Usual Price &alePrice| 21-oz. glass for glazing. ee 
GARDEN BARROWS. 7 £516 6 8&5 & 0 Usual - Sale Usual 
Strong Oak or Ash Frame, 7 er <e "$612 6 2517 6 Size Price Price Size Price — 
planed elm body. Size, 2ft. 9in. ar = ne RIS 87 0 0) 7x5’ £6 60 £5 B O'| 15’x 9 £17 20 
at top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep, BT Ok Pate are SEER LO 8710 0] & x5’ £7 26 £515 0]| 20°10’ 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, 3 in. y is = eo. £10 12 8 2910 0} 9x6 £8 40 £7 B G6] 95’x10’ 
iron tyre. 8 eae eee £16 0 0 814 «0 0] 10’x7 «99180 £815 0} 50x12" 
9. sae oe ». £19 0 0 817 0 0} 12°x%8 £1217081017 6] - 
250 only, to clear... 9 Si ine ws £23 4 6 £2010 0 
50 only, to clear... ¥ hee a w. £4410 0 83910 0 GARDEN FRAMES. 


Tops for either of above an 
GARDEN FLOWER bee tt : 7 BANK POULTRY HOUSE. 
Vv useful for plants, shrubs, etc. rongly made.| (== : Amt 
Treated inside aml 6 t with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. res Pee ree Te aes 
12” vena bac HA i plete sections, constructed of 
woo a strong framing, covered planed, 


Made of best 1-in. tongued and, 
grooved boards, have necessary 
perk pieces and runners for — 
ights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. - Peg ns 
and fitted with iron handle. ieee = ‘ 
Glazed with 21-o0z. Glass and all woodwork pointsa 


15” ,, as tongued and grooved boards.| | ., Usual Price, 
et ” mae Up and down sliding _ shutter re see tee ate a - : 
oun ste al as shown, hen exit at side. roe 2 Lights — 2 = eeee se 
: Rize Height Usual Price —- SaloPrice| 9 xe4g° | le EES 97 en 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES xs 4’ Me ge S188 > 8 8 Ode xe se eee ee 
ee exe 4 ee sa soe BESA SO + BIg10- Ba pineat goo Wictigee SN ani Tat Se $5 
Height 8 feet. Usua ale 75! 6" S $y “" $216 0 £210 0 20°65? Si "$710 0 26 
Price Price. Bxe OB as eg see EOIO FO EBS R. Uoe et gee iv son Oe eG & 3 
AD ol RM a 5 Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-,| Do not pay high prices for your frames made from 1 
4’ 6” path ... eee / 12/- and 15/-. boards, We can supply at the following low prices. Fr 


6’ path e vee 11/6 ~ 10/- 


made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best quality be 


GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale | Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room complete as above. a 
=F rie pee MARIS SZ FL SLE ale ar Tl ree’ 
Ungiazed. 3’ 2’ . 8/9 3/- : ROME gS Lx SK 4 x3 +04 ce ove £2 3 : Bt 
= 4’ x3" I g9 Al= . : Kos SKS P g oS¢ . B 6 x4 Fe im ooo te 214 8 { 
3 5’ x3’ 6” soe 6/9 6/= BY Y, /, @ . OXO< a a 6x4, 2 Ligh oe eee £ 7 é 
"exe Ll oye ee BAKA SA ABAE 8 XC 8 we te Ae 
cine SE 8 | ORSON Ese: SS Bae 
eee Hh EE | TRIES IS COS ERS OC OG 3 
” Prony ove s . oS: 7 S. S4 : v at, 24’ x6" * = “" 910° 2 6... 5 em 
Pxad Se Sa eee Sins nto Ea eS et = O&, *. anak: neh * Compare these prices with other mak 


RUSTIC SUMMER Seendtan wescue 


OTOR HOUSE. 
HOUSE. Gates to matol, No. 7. PORTABLE M 
No. 18. 2 Price per aft wide, com Constructed of strong 
, ‘anels Length, Hy anel. plete w! ngs 
This House is very DAD. See TE. i aes BEE Pee 81 B/B y aee 9/8 
roomy. and attractive 150 race Bthy an Othe Gs OO so 488 


in appearance. All ABNiSe cB EE, 0h; LAM. alot ns, 16) 
Rustic material is 100 Sith > 2. = Oita shee 10/8... 20/= 
ay epee 2 ee Zs 160 “ 8 ft. “i Me tt. Me Ty pe noes LYE 
stro: ad to b ed 
neat ATE atime = call e mgly is6 you an he : pups saris _ same cannot be repeat 


ung ng butts an 
fitted Tower bolts and jock 


a 


varnished " inside and SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: Usual Price, Sale F 
ne Supplied from Usual Sale Usual Sale = 0 
stock in following sizes: Price Price Price Price £817. 6 
LR aS 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft Sndll- 620 
Nadel Or : Usual Price Bale Price. | 9° X7” ae co . 45/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 w. £14 0 0 
BN oe ty BE eS ete $5 0 6 |10*,18"x8 188 13/9 ech 11, £16 10 0 
6 x4 Rs Wee 25) S60 0 £5.16 0 |14°X9" 2. we wee wee «15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 w. £18 5 0 
a) XB sec aes EO EO OD #8 0 0 | 127,14"x10" - 16/8 14/9 28/6 24/6 wa. £20 12 6 
8x5’ eee “an «- £1110 0 89 10 0 | 14”, 16”, 18", 20”, 22”, 24” x12” 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 we. £2215 0 
078” an. me = Fes ede = £12 0 0 16”, 18”, 20”, 22” and 24”x14"... 21/9 19/9 39/6 35/3 ... £26 10. 0 
18”, 207, 22”,24”x16" ... ... 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 e £a1 2-6 0 
SEED FRAMES. 20° ,22”,and 24”x18” ... .... 23/8 20/9 41/- 37/- £35 5B OT 
These Frames are very useful for LINSEED OIL PUTTY. ; 
preserving seeds and bulbs against | 1cwt,, 4cwt. and 3cwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 RUSTIG POLES. ~-t 
frost ; are made of tongued and grooved Sale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree baked 


boards and very warm. The light is Usual Sale 


Si Price _ Price Size 
a Per doz. Per doz 


GARDEN BARROWS. 
WITH TOP, 


Made from best 1” Elm, 
with Oak legs and wheel. 
Well braced up as illus- 
tration. 


Usual price .. £2 0 0 
Top plus 10/- 
Sale Price ... 81 7 6 


: hung at. back, and can be opened to 
Gifferent positions. Glazed 21-oz. glass. Two coats paint. 
3 it. long, 2 ft. wide, 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, 
Sale Price, 10/-. | 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. 
Usual Price. Sale Price. 2 
4‘ long - 9/6 9/- 
5; ws 14/6 13/¢ 
KOR --. 18/6 17/6 
Bark off, stained, and varnished. 


TS 


SIS 
‘ RO oS 
DSORONO Or? 


a 
SSS 


? 2 Top plus 6/6 
é er a 18/6 ie = GARDEN EDGING. 
we 8 vn 2A/= 22/8 RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft.° Sale Price 4 
STAND. Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100ft. Sale price & 
RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. ED VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER a 


Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 
tale Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual! Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Specificat.ons a: No: 7 -but with #-in. floor and- single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 


Gi. 


pole 


cil 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved, boards and 
substantial framing.- Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof, | All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material, © Removable 


Size Usual Price Sale Price] a1 Stsvod Made from best Rustie] Seat at back. The whole stained 4 oon 
rs bx 3" 6 £3 18 0 £3 10 6 ie . ne =Hardwood, Bark off, and varnished inside ‘and out; Made in sections 
ics Oxy £4 60° £3166 Stained and varnished, Stained and varnished. transit and erection: : 
hy es 7 x5 £5 100 £418 6| 8’long. Usual Price, 17/6 &’ square, Usual Price, 14/6 
HH i ; 8x 6 £6 26 £5 10 0 Sale Price 12/5 Sale Price. 12/6 
ek vadi ie 10’ x7’ £9 50 £8 76! 4’ long, Usual Price 21/6 8’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6: | 6/4! Bo eee aa 
= ed oe £12 50 &11 16 Sale Price 15/8 Sale Price, 16/-|7’x4'6"  ... a ee 


AL TURRELL & SONS (Dept. G1), FOREST HILL, S.E: 


2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) be 
Phone : Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. 


Published by Buns Broriturs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. Printed by the Cnuancery LANE PRINTING Works, 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4, <3 
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a 
(.. L—No, 2553 
(4RDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tied at the General Post Office as a News- 
jper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
ject Street, London, E.C. 4. 


RRS SEED GUIDE for the best Flower seeds 


‘snd Vegetable seeds of finest selected strains and tested 
yh, including many fine novelties for the Flower Garden and 
fees also list of Garden Requisites, Insecticides, 

res and Horticultural Books. Post free on application,— 
i & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 2. 


yRR'E BEAUTIFUL LILIES, GLADIOLI, 


IANNAS DAHLIAS, MONTBRETIAS, TIGRIDIAS. 
DUROSES, etc., for Feb. to April planting. Catalogue free. 
RR & SONS, King 8t., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


\BBIR’S 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 


160 pages, 8 in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
ira, Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
iig.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


TH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
) and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
pation. — (Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
as, Wisbech. ; 


=| 
WUITING TREES. 
We can offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 


| set with bud, which can be planted now and 
| give some fruit this year. 
| 


"1 shall be pleased to send a Special List on application. 


JORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Koyal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


(2 a SS SE Ree 
Y SCOTCH SEED POTATOES direct. 
uli varieties offered. Lists free —_GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 


eld, Fife. . 


{IODODENDRON Bargain List containing 
& peveral special offers free.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.8. 


NUIT TREBS at Half-price. Listcontaining 


\tartling reduction offerfree.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S., 
clmead, Sway, Lymington. 


LU’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 

unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Ohinese 
@)8, and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrube, etc. Our 
4 60- page Liustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
Gul, alayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


RLY FLOWERING SAXIFRAGAS,—12 


ee Kabschia (cushion) Saxifragas in 6 varieties, now 
| bud, 7s. 6d. 6 ditto in3 varieties, 3s. 9d. Carriage and 
Oag free for cash with order. 


{ARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
i _ +§8IX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


"RONS.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


pocket and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
it.” Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent postfree. 
AW & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 


‘AM, __ Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. — Illustrated 
i oe geet Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
a pc Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


XDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
ORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


_ 


YN and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
‘Ornamental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
togue 765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
and Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Bailing, 769, 
Fencing, Catalogue 790, Ark for separate lists.— 
‘TON & PAUL; LTD., Norwich. 


er 


Saturday, February 11, 1928 


| es for the finest Vegetable and 
Flo 


wer SEEDS, Scotch SEED POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen, hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUOKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrenee Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIARROSES, 3s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 58.; Climbers, Is. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, 1s. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Illustrated Catalogue on Application.—THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


Pees LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz.—_ DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


(NHRYSANTHEMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


RTINDALE’S [Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—_WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RaQ DOUENDEONS, crimsons, pinks, whites; 


named sorts; budded; 89s., 54s., 6€s., 84s. doz. Other 
shrubs. Catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


, ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 

ROSES. — First Olass Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., Is, 
and 2s. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 28. 6d. and 5s.—W. A. ATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. ‘ 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Oatalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 


J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 


atrains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free._ GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, aleo Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for cata- 
legues.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Gzxeen- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranced, ard waterrrcof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lythem. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic werk, 
steps, and wal! coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 
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UTTON’S SEEDS 
A WONDERFUL RECORD— 
39 Gold Medals and many other honours 
awarded to Sutton’s Seeds during 1927. 
Write for Sutton’s New Garden Seed Catalogue, 
Gratis and Post Free. 


oo & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


Bees & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


Reok and Water Gardens, 
woop, Formal and Rese 
e 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 


and at Scarborough. Plans. 


(BRE NT BAM OME My new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc, 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 

The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, omly 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paio. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—EKDWAhDS, 
2-6, Ingham St.. South Shields. 


AXTON’S SEEDS. —Our new Catalogue 


can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 
and Admiral Beatty, and many. Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—_LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


1 Worsatagers TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon. 


108: BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


OW ANNOYING when Roses bloom to 


find label gone or faded. Keep handy 50 No. 14 special 
Rose labels and our strong tie wires, 5s. free from above. 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—_W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds. 


REES & SHRUBS.—Excellent stuff, lowest 
prices.—W. B. WRAGG, Spring Cottage, Hackney Matlock. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly eommended by R.H.8. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., pess paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s,-M. 


LAS8, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Reugh Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—BRITISH GLAS&B8 CO., ‘'G.” 
Degt., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


Ader for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrrPH BRCOKE & Sons. 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorke. 
PAVING Londen Office: 


65, Victoria Street, West mineter, 8. W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—'' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘'Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 


per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 45., post free; 14 1b. tins, 5s. 6d. 


each. Oasrriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, Lonrion, §.W. 11, 


pele 
pl 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 
a 
OULTKY MANURE (guano), stored under 


cover; no straw, sawdust, or ashes. 5s. per cwt. sack, 


carriage paid.—_F ARM SECRETARY, The White House of 
Speen, Princes Risborough. 


dp ak OHIOCKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


ewt., f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SON, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


: Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
a reputation of 60 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Crops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
ia early Spring. 

Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 


F 
it 8. KILLIOK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 

cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
oes TRIMNELL, ‘The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
‘Oardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 


Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 
Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial. -THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE CO., 6, Queen 8t., Wolverhampton. 


EAT MOULD. F.O.R. Pulborough, 12s, per 


yard.—ESTATE OFFIOE, West Chiltington Common, Pul- 
borough. 


A LPINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and packing. Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Dutfi3ld, Derbyshire. _ 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 

mesh, 25 yds. x lyd., 2s.,; 25x 2, 48.; 25 x 3, 6s. ; 25 x 4, 

‘8s., Carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 

Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 


Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 
etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price List, fre.—OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


PLANTS, &e. 
Roses (STANDARDS), from ls. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. doz. Fruit Trees oheap. Privet, 6s. Quiek- 
Shorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. rooted. Shrubs, 1s. 6d. doz.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


é is full of information and post free on request.—_MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


(fee bTOEL ROSES, AND HERBACEOUS 


PLANTS; our speciality. At growers’ price. Catalogue 
will be sent post free on application.—_THE FIRST DUTOH 
BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION. Office: Haarlem 
«Nord), Holland, 


enemies AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicious 
vegetable, 4s. per dozen; 28s. per 100. Asparagus Roots, 
Connovers Oolossal, our well-known quality, extra strong 
roots, 4s. per dozen; 238. per 100.—H. PRINS, f.R.H.S., Nur- 
sserymen, Wisbech, Oambs. ‘Phone: 316 Wisbech. 


\ietes SEED OATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—WHYTE, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


pee OVALIFOLIUM, Evergreen, very 


bushy trees, excellent for hedges, 1} ft. to 2 ft., 8s. per 100; 
2 ft. to 3 ft., 128, per 100; S$ ft. to 4ft., 15s. per 100.—H. PRINS, 
F.R.H.S., Nurserymen, Wisbech. ‘Phone: 316 Wishech, 


ROPAJOLUM S8PECIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s., 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. Cultural directions.— 
HARDY, Strenocum, County Antrim. ¢ 


APANESE OHRYSANTHEMUM SEED,.— 


J. BRYANT, raiser of DRABBLE, QUEEN MARY, 
and leading varieties, offers for first time Hybridised Seed 
of best Exhibition varieties in 5s. packets, for cash.— 
Knuutsford, Sandown, I.W 


YCLAMEN.—CYCLAMEN SEEDLINGS, 


apecial strain, 3 to 5 leaves. Salmon-scarlet, white, salmon- 
pink, scarlet, Mrs, Buckston, St. George, crimson and white, 
crimson, 2s. 9d. per doz., 88. 6d. 50, 16s. 100, post free.— 
J. DUDDRIDGE, Ockham, Woking, Surrey. 


ORDER CARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 


quality plants, ex 34 in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7a, 6d. > 50 
im 50 ditto from 27s.6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J, HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


PP ENDES PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—-CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


10 000 APPLE TREES, Bramleys and 
9 


Newtowas, 3ani4yr., on Orab. Sample doz. 
18s. cash, Offers 100 or 1,000—H. J. GAUTREY, Pelham 
House, Cottenbam, Cambs. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


FE OR SALE.—Large quantities of Hollies, 
= Laurel, and Privet.—Apply F. W. RENSHAW, St. John’s, 
’Phone, 494. 


Woking. 
HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 


200,00 from 3s. doz, Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 


Bushes. © Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years.—F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


SUES BRIARS, 25s. per 1,000; 33. per 
100.—J. CHEIZA, Chase Road, Southgate. N. 14. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 4 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery a8 soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSUN, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


LOWER & Vegetable Seeds in 2d. pkts. Seed 
Potatoes Gladioli—BENSON, Seedsman, Charfield, Glos. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Certificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50) 000 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
9 


ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. Thisis the bestsort to grow. 50, 3s.; 100, 
5s. 6d.; 200, 103.; 500, 228.6d. All carriage paid.—SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


ETTYFOLD NURSERIES.—Choice Alpines 


and Hardy Plants, Roses and Flowering Shrubs. Gardens 
planned and planted. Lists and suggestions free. H. T. 
GNOSSPELIUS, and BE. M. CHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


LOYD GEORGE RASPBERRY CANES, 
Strong omnes. 50, 6s.; 100, 10s.6d. Carriage paid.—G. A, 
SHARPE, Downham, Norfolk. 


PECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER.—Cox’s 

Orange Pippin, 3-year-old bushes, 30s. per doz. ; alsoseveral 

good varieties of standards, £1 per doz.—_GARDENER, Iden 
Manor, Staplehurst. 


M°8t EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff. Shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 6s.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Hdging, 3s. 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurels, 2s. doz.; Privet, Quickthorn 
gappers, 3 ft., 3s.; 4 ft., 5s.; 5 ft., 93. doz. Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 12 sorts, 5s. 12 Poplars, Pyramidal, fastest 
soreens, 4ft., 5s.; 6ft., 10s.; 12 Trees, ornamental assorted, 5 ft., 
6s.; 12 Climbers, Firethorn, Clematis, Pyrus, Honeysuckle, 
Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 4d. each, 12 Ivies, fastest 
growers, 2s.; 6 Rambler Roses, yellow, white, red, 3s.; 3 
Standard Roses, big heads, 5s. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), 5s. 6 Sweet 
Briar, 3s. Gooseberries, Ourrants (Black, Red), 3s. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s., Mulberries, 1s. 6d. ; 6 Loganberries, 3s. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, three year fruiting, 3, 6s. Laurels, Kuonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, $s. doz. Holly, 
Yew, Cypress, Golden Privet (bushy), 5s. doz., 6d. each. 50 
Rockery Plants or 50 Herbaceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early 
Cabbages, Lettuce, 1s. 100- Carriage, 1s. extra.—E. GAYE, 
Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ANTED—GARDENER (second), married ; 


must be well recommended; good wages including 6- 
roomed cottage.—Apply R. MOORE, Thorpe Hall Gardens, 
Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
shoes GARDENER, Oollege Trained, requires 


post, outside or under glass; would drive car.—Apply, 
MISS RUBY M. BEALE, Roman Tower, Broadstone, Dorset. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER desires 


change where three or four kept; experienced all 
branches; age 36; married, no family; excellent references.— 
Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, E.O. 4. 


ARDENER (Head Working), desires change 


where 3 or 4 kept; experienced all branches, especially 
Herbaceous borders, Rose, and Rock gardens; age 36; married, 
no family.—Box 661, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet 
Street, B.C. 4. 


Cleanse the tree 
S Bees is still time to cle; 


dormant trees of dama; 
bark-clinging pests, moss, | 


deposits, and so forth. Use 
established and proven wa; 
XL ALL. Of all nursery: 


seedsmen, and florists. 


XL ALL “WINTER WAS 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, | 


S 


- 4 s 


R.407, 


Stout Waterproof 16-ply Netting 
Poultry enclosing, Tennis & Gard 
80 yds. by lyd., 2/9; by 2, 5/6; by 8, 8/8; by 4,1) 
50 yds. by l yd., 4/6; by 2, 9/- ; by 3, 13/6; by 4, 1i 


ld. per yard extra if Nets lined top and bottom, 
Any other length or width supplied. 


CHEAPER QUALITY, 30 by 1 yd., 2/-; other widths 
Bush Netting, 7 Ibs. 2/6, All carriage paid by ret 
All 1 in. mesh unless otherwise ordered. _ 


The NUTAR NET Co., River St. Mill, f | 


_ Burpee's New Swe 
FL Sy 
RUFFLES 


A great big flower, vigorous and free-blooming— 
first of the Ruffled Sweet Peas. A new type, duple} 
and. frilled, with long-stemmed, well-proportio! 
sprays of four almost globular flowers. Twe 
sprays make a more massive bunch than eight 
sprays of an ordinary Spencer Sweet Pea. A loy 
' rich rose-pink of exquisite texture and fragzance. 


1/— per packet 
Buy it from your Seedsman 


- 


PROPERTY 


Hees WANTED, 3-4 bed, 2 sitting, r 
and garden.—S. CURRY, Westcroft, Mortimer, Ri 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATI 


({OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and p 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Oatalogi 
Guide, 3d., post free.—-HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


| FERTILIZER 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 Ibs., 3/6 ; 
14 Ibs,, 6/= ; 281bs., 10/~; 56 lbs,, 18/~ ; 1121bs,, 
32/=. Or, if-unable to obtain locally, direct from . 


CLAY & SON, 


_ enriches needy plants and 


, stimulates tired foliage 
ORDER ‘“‘CLAY’S” WITH YOUR SEEDS 


the Works, 
the United Kingdom for Oash 
with Order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


owvA¥ 


4 


ALON DON ee : 


carriage paid in 


TRADE MARK 


ae 
Pr ae 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 


WAKE Le Y’s 


CELEBRATED 


HOP MANURE 


5 Awarded Diploma “and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
i SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 


| In the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time in the same way, and for all purposes, that Stable Manure is put. Goes further (4 bushels equalling 15 cwts.), gives better 
results, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS, 
are SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CASH PRICES (including -bags): Small (about | bushel), 3/-. Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-. 5 Large, 33/9. 10Large, 65/-. 20 Large, 120/-. 


Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond. Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 


_WAKELEY’S LAWN SAND OVER £200 _ IN PRIZES TONK’S ROSE MANURE 
Exedicates ere pereces. Grpwih are offered in our GREAT BALLOT to celebrate the (Containing Nitrate of Potash) 
: 25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORIGINAL HOP MANURE 71b. 141b. 281b, 561b, 1 cwt. 
pat Wb. 141b.  281b. 56 Ib. 1 ewt, manufactured solely by us. - 919 4/6 8/ 15/ 27/6 
2/3 3/9 7/- 13/- 22/6 Full particulars and rules on application. A small bag entitles you / : = 


Carriage terms as above. to one entry, a large bag two entries. Carriage terms as above, 


; WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
: CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 


IMKELEY BROS. € CO. LTD. - 71, BANKSIDE, .- LONDON, S-.1 


ee 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


GARDEN & LAWN 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. | 
Horticultural Builders and 
| .. Joinery Manufacturers . 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


4 Appointment 


FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


‘ post free 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 ° 


GUL 


: 
| 
| 
j 
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Head O ftfices : 


BUNYARD'S 
FRAGRANT ROSES 


Ww” are now able to 


give wmmediate de- 
lavery for ose orders, 
and shall be pleased to 
send our Catalogue to any 


intending planters. 


JACKMAN 


> CLIMBING ROSES 


A good dozen to plant with Jackman’s Clematis 


George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 


: WICHURAIANAS = POLYANTHUS : The Royal Nurseries, 
Biiherie Barbier "16 Jersey B ay A Pillar 16" Fe 
eric Barbier < ersey Beauty... merican Pillar 1/6 Phyllis Bide .. 2/- } } 
Emily Gray ... 2/- Lady Gay ... 1/6 Blush Rambler. 1/6 Tatiehdstien., 1/6 te as Geeta: paiesione 
Excelsa .. ...7 1/6 Paul’sScarlet... 2/- Goldfinch ... 1/6 
= Hiawatha... 1/6 j : 
be Ee 200 acres of stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs; Herbaceous, 
2 aieets ine : Alpine, and Climbing Plants 
_G. JACKMAN & SON -~ WOKING SURREY 


} 
| 
| 
i 


ACME LABELS 


Garden Labels cone and go 

“ACMES" last for ever 

“6 ME o> 

IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS 
THE ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GaRDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made without alteration 
for 50years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 


Also COMMEMORATION AND NorTIcE PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— 


JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St. , Camberwell, SE s5 


Send for H. J. JONES’ 


Catalogue containing List of 
all the best varieties including 
Novelties of this Season ; 
also List of Hydrangeas. 


H. J. JONES, 
Ryecroft Nurseries, LEWISHAM, S.E. 13 


GLADIOLI 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
Gladioli Specialists, 
Near Chelsfield Station, Kent 


List of Early Flowering 
Varieties Ready 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


W. WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 
Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 
Specialist 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Delphiniums - 24/-, 30/-, and 4o/- per doz, 
oe tae Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- ” 
Phlox - 


o/- and 18/- “a 
CescenEia Bristol Fairy -  7/6each 
Catalogues post free on application 


ORCHIDS 


Let us Quote You 
CLEAN, HEALTHY STOCK 
Orchids For All 


SUTTON BROS. 


Orchid Growers and Importers, 
Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sussex 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WHERE TO BUY 


BAY TREES & PALMS | BORDER CARNATION 


LARGEST STOCK 
: IN LONDON :: 


Price Lists: with pleasure 


ROBERT GREEN (1911), Ltd. 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.1 


CYCLAMEN 


GOLD MEDAL CALE- 
DONIAN PRIZE STRAIN 
SOW SEED NOW 
2/6 packet, or collection 
6 distinct varieties 10/- 


Catalogue on application 


J. W. FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and 
Floriculturist 


PUTTERIDGE 
LUTON 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE 7, 
BOICERS st 


is the best for Small 
Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens. Will burn 12 to 16 


hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL 
& Co., Ltd. 
Southwark St., London, 

S.E.1 


Hop MANURE 
WAKELEY’S 


The original and only reliable substitute for 
Stable Manure. Goes farther, gives better 
results, and is clean to handle. 


A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post card. 


&2 Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our 
Marked Bags containing Guaranteed Analysis. 


Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
l bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-: 
5 Large, 33/9 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120/- 
Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Lrp. 
71, BanxksIDE, Lonpon, S.E.1 


ROSES 


Guaranteed BRITISH GROWN. 
Highest Quality only Supplied 


We specialize in Standards and Weeping 
Standards grown on the RUGOSA Stock 
which is fully described, both good points and 
bad, in our Booklet Catalogue “* ABOUT 
ROSES "’ (post free, of course). 


Also Dwarfs, Climbers, Musks, and Species. 
SERVICE SATISFACTION 
MORSE BROTHERS, 
Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk 


Our service of Border Carnations 

is admittedly the highest class obtain- 

able in the country, while our unique 

packing methods ensure safe arrival 
of plants at all times 

' Write for our Illustrated Catalogue 


LOWE& GIBSON, Ltd. 


Oakfield Gardens 
CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX | 


| 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Crazy Sun- : 
aranees diait 
Paving, P ra 
Walling ia 
E aging Vases, 
an = 
Rockery Figures 
Stone Ete, 


52/G, carr. paid. 


Figure and Birds extra. 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES. 
London Office; 76, CHANCERY LANE, WC.2 


GREENHOUSES — 
A. OVEREND & SONS 


SILVER MEDALLISTS 
Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 
Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhnnaa 
Arches Frames Garden Furniture 
Garages, etc. re 
Established 40 Years 
367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 a 


Anp PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Telephone : Harrow 1664 


LiILirs 


Unique Collection of 
Hardy Border Varieties 


JAPANESE LILIES” 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most 
complete collection in this country. 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. 
Catalogues free on demand 
PERRY'S HARDY PLANT. 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


SWEET PEAS 


Our Unique List of Sweet Peas 
(Combined with Garden Seeds) . 
IS NOW READY 
The Most Comprehensive Issue 
All Available Novelties Offered! 


Say we post you a copy ? 
A postcard commands it! — 


G. H. MACKERETH, LTD. 
The Sweet Pea Clearing House a, 
ULVERSTON a si LANCS. 


— 
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GLADIOLGS 


AMAZING VALUE 


PRINS’S WONDERFUL GLADIOLUS 
LATEST AWARD 1927 CUP 


FOR BEST COLLECTION OF GLADIOLUS 


GLADIOLUS PRINSIANUS 


the finest Gladiolus for table decoration and borders. The variety ° PERFECTION,” 
most magnificent pink, the finest in “Gladiolus Prinsianus.” 


30 Bulbs for 3/- 100 Bulbs for 5/- 
PRINS’'S LARGE-FLOWERING GLADIOLUS 


No Second Size Bulbs. All Top Size. No Smalls. 


ORCHID 


Growers and Exporters 


LD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 
Frice List on Application 


COWAN & CO. 


‘Vaporite= 


Kills 


.Injurious soilinsects suchas 
jireworms, Slugs, &c. 


4ly sprinkle Vsporite on to the soil and dig in 


5t 1 Ib. to every 8 square yards or at the rate p. doz. p. 100 p. doz. p. 100 
>| Ibs. to every cubic yard of potting soil. No America, pink | ;- -. 1/6 8/- Orange Queen, magnificent 
«ole is ineurred. No especial’ tools are needed. Dawn, salmon pink .. 1. 2/= 12/= orange, unique novelty, 
z = Early Sunrise, salmonred.. 1/- 7/= extra -- ae & . 1 8/9 
|\Saweettertor Leaflet No. 27 Flaming Sword, brilliantred 1/6 10/- Prince of Wales, salmon.. 1/-  6/- 
7 Francis King, lightred -. 1/6 10/- Princepine, carminered -- 1/3 8/= 
PRICES: Golden West, deep orange Proserpine, wine red ae Ae Sis 
, brown ae ee -- 1/6 10/- Venus, excellent creamy 
owt. brgs -.. ens 14 ap. bags --. ee Hatley, salmon orange -- t= 6/- ‘white .. ae i sb S 7s 
GMEDE Ss 8 sy 7 Jb. tins .. 3/9 Jacoba van Beyeren, blue, Vesta Tilley, white, lilac 
ewt. 4, -- 8/- 1f Ib. ,, - 1/6 \ new .. ae =f .. 3/= 20/- spots .. se a .. 6 10/- 
"| mint yi Marechal Foch, large pink 1/6 9/- White Giant. best pure white 2/- 12/- 
if alt Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores — : Gdin, salmon orange... .. 1/- 8/- Finest Rainbow Mixed .. 1/- = 5/- 
: ? 
1, ' PRINS’S PRIMULINUS GLADIOLUS 
r rawson eMmicad 0. 9 | , p. doz. p. 100 p. doz. p. 100 
Athalla, orange scarlet oa ys WE Rosanra, richcarmine .«-. 4p 2 
i i 5 Alice Tiplady, orange saffron 2/- 18/= Salmonea, salmon orange.. 1/- 6/- 
ipt. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.6.4 Ps . a AE Euridice, soft true pink .. iG Hi Scarletta, red.. BA a ve Hs 
TATA Th 4’ Letitia, salmon pink .. 3 7/- Souvenir, yellow .. .. 16 6/- 
PULTE maiden’s Blush, pink |. 1/-  6/-  Vamesea,calmon,withorange 1/3 _7/6 {||| || 
Orange Brilliant. orange .._ 1/- 6/- Xanthia, pure orange, extra 3/- 20/= 
i Orange Queen, extranovelty 1/- 8/- Mixed Rainbow Colours .. 1/= 5/= 


FREE 


ASTOUNDING MISCELLANEOUS BARGAINS 


BECONIAS, TRUE FRENCH Montbretias, 500 in 10 named varieties for 10/- the 500 


6 
9 Se PRA Sk Be EXHIBITION bulbs. 
Hilgent ROOK, p. doz. p.100 Trollius (Globe Flowers), 5/- per doz. 
| “GLADIOLILAND,” # gsingte, in 5 distinct Red Hot Pokers, Tritomas, 5/= per doz. 
Post Free, contain- colours -- sea? tla 8/- Gypsophilas, marvellous value, ¥/- per doz. ; 6/- per 100. 
ing ail the latest § Doubles, in5 distinc Hyacinthus Gandicans (Galtonia), 1/- doz. ; 7/6 per 100. 
SCO T CH UCR ahaha ae ate as Ve 2/- 10/- Bree clomarse, in Selected Colours, all separate, 3/-doz. ; 
g plete book in the frilled ..  ,. 2/6 20/- pert F 
trade. Crispa, frilled * g/- 15/- Hollyhocks, strong plants, 6/- Per doz. 


\ —mmcormmems (Cristata, crested .. 2/6 20/- 8olomon’s Seal, 2/- per doz. ; 10/- per 100. 
Delphiniums, 6/- per doz. 


SEED POTATOES 


Anemones, Prins’s Giant, new scarlet red, the largest 


TTUTEUTUREPEPEULERUUPUUPUIRULEULUULUELULL Le b= 


HUUVAVAVAUUEOUEAVOVSUHOOFOOVOVECUCOOOOTETEUEETE 


Grown in the best districts, our specially of all Anemones, 1/- per doz. ; 7/- per 100. Dahlias, 10 in 10 sorts, 3/-. 
selected stock always give every satisfaction Anemones, St. Brigid, 1/- per doz. ; 6/- per 100. Lily of the Valley, 1/- per doz, ; Bie Per 
1t Early 14 lbs. 28ibs. 56 Ibs. 112 Ibs All orders under 20/- must include 1/- for postage. 
jRoe 49 86 156 256 FALL! QNQQUUUEENOQOUONONGUUUOERGGUUUEEOOOUUUERUOUUTEETOEE TET ETEE TTT t= 
Maw as 39 8 «6 i 
une Ashleaf . . ree ne 6 SP iss bao H. P R IN S; F.R.H.S. 
seVidor.. <. 48 085 25/6 Wise ein: 
illHarly.. .. 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- ’Phone 316 Wisbech. ’Grams “ Prins, Wisbech.” 
(nd Early 
Sees bce + B/- 7/- 11/3 6 
Comrade .. Se 4/- 7/- 11/3 13/6 
Homond .. .. 4/8 7/3 12/6 22/6 
ita Queen... ier aia 5/9 9/6 16/6 
ina =A ae we 4/8 8/- 13/6 24/- 
Scot...) 4/- 6/9 11/3 19/6 
n xeorge o: . 38/9 6/6 10/9 18/- 
t Glover = . * 43 V3 12/6 22/6 
a1 Crop or Late ‘ : 
1th u ) é 
ence - % 7. 1g 196 a af Largest Manufacturers of 
r Consul 46 © 8/- 13/6 = 24/- | ; i 
» Sour | ee Ce : | ~~ Flower Pots in the World 
eee. 46 8. - 18/6 24 a ; AN 
Miler - -. :. 340 610 11 18/8 a fe : , THE S8EST AND 
Marshal .. .. 39 6/9 10/6 17/6 ioG So CHEAPEST 
lin Wonder .. - 8/10 6/10 i1/- 18/6 a 
she ke ea LO Z/- 11/- 18/6 . 
Pick — 3/6 59 9/6. 166 4 és ——N SPECIAL POTS 
icky ee ny 198 Se for Roses, Vines, 
tye ote * 3/9 6/9 10/6 176 Ryders Catalogue for the 1928 Season is now SSS Clematis, Orchids, and 
hi City zg me ae 6/10 = =-14/- 186 ready, and will be posted free to all, but early : — Cae cna 
a5 =9 cs 6 8/- 13/6 24/- applications are absolutely essential. This Cata- ———— Fancy Fern Pans 
Pking free. _Cacriage paid for Cach with order. logue is full of the most instructive information = » Bulb Bowls 
ities up to 28 ibs. will be forwarded by passenger on gardens, and contains richly coloured plates, Te irons Sd Seach: 
‘i Larger lots by goods train. also many delightful black and white illustrations. | 
Spured yarietics of Potatoes for exhibition purposes SDUDY SEG een eseaate 
3CONOMY AND OBTAIN THE 
Hsupply 3% lbs. of any of the following varieties for 3z., BEST RESULTS IN THE GARDEN } Te tte TES a 
ree, carkh with order: BY PURCHASING RYDERS . FAMOUS \ EA Con | gnc aia obama 
- Cardinal, Climax, Edgecote Parple, SEEDS IN THE POPULAR 2d. PACKETS. Welehess State quantity of each 
Austin’s a eee ot Seed. his dl aS he, Bia DE aed aa oh ae lah ma oak seat Fe ane mk: 
{ getable an ower Seeds. F A Of | ist 
Send for a free copy to-day It is one ef the iieat TSA tig OT tion, or write ioe Titus 


comprehensive in the trade, di blicati is 
which should be kept tie. Eereke throwphous BYBER” & SON coe a Seed Merchants, trated Price List. 
Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


| the yeur 
The Pottertes 


AUSTIN & McASLAN 
he Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


195, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW 
4 


Ry SCOTCH 


dD SEED POTATOES 


TRUE TO weed TRUE! “TO. shy-RE: 


AND FREE FROM DISEASE. 


All Stocks are certified by the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland, Ciars I, Scotch, 995 per cent. pure. 


No Synonyms. No Substitution. 
Dressing 2} x 13. 


FIRST EARLIES. 
14lb 28 1b. 561b. - 1121b. 


Di Vernon .. .- 5/6 10/- 16/6 28/= 
Witch Hill . 4F 4/9 9/- 12/6 21/- 
Duke of York |. 4/9 — 9/- 12/6 21/- 
Eclipse... 4/- 7/6 11/3 18/6 


Sharpe’s Express 4/9 9/= 
SECOND EARLIES. 
Arran Comrade.. 4/- 7/6 11/6 19/- 


Great Scot.. . 4/« 7/8 116 19/- 
King Edward .. 4/- 7/6 11/3 18/6 
Majestic BS ae 7/8 11/6 19/- 
Ally rae a tien Ie 7/6 11/6 19/- 
King George .. 4/- 7/6 11/6 19/- 
Red King _.. wo Ale U6 11/6 19/- 


MAIN CROP. 
Golden neon 4/= 7/6 11/6 19/- 


Kerr’s Pink 3/6 6/3 10/- 17/- 
Rhoderick Dhu.. 3/6 6/6 10/3 17/6 
The Bishop o 4/9 9/= 12/6 21) 
NEWER VARIETIES. 
The Baron 15/- 27/6 = = 
Sefton Wonder . 6/6 12/- 21/- — 
Arran Consul .. 6/- 10/= 16/- 28/- 
Incomer mG ay 8/= 14/6 26/- 40/- 
NOVELTIES. 


Electron (Bone), 30/= per lb, 
Arran Banner (McKelvie), 21/- per lb. 


All the above are Carriage Paid to avywhere in 
United Kingdom. 


Our New Catalogue describing all our Specialities post 
free on application. : 


JAMES BONE & CO., 


Potatoes, Bulbs, Seeds, zB 


172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


58c Vauxhall: -Bridge= Road’: 


CORDON 


Fruit Trees 
FOR QUICK PROFITS 


For ance returns from small spaces there 
is no form of tree more economical and 
profitable than the Cordon. Many far- 
seeing Market Growers are planting by 
the acre. They are easy to cultivate, and 
produce fruit of the highest quality. 


A good stock of well-spurred Apples and 
Pears in the best varieties. 


PLANT NOW 
Each. Per doz, 
3 and 4 year a 4/- 42/- 
Extra size ... a 5/- 54/- 


One dozen in variety Carriage Paid. 
List of sorts on Application. 


For orchard work we can supply extra 
strong Pyramids and Standards of the 
finest quality, also Espaliers of all kinds. 


PCSDERE SUE) gad ied (1-G.I.) Free 


The Barnham Nurseries Ltd., 
 BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


GA RDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PRINS’S ASTOUNDING VALUE. 


500 Selected Gold Medal GLADIOLUS for 1 


A beautiful Collection of all colours—blue, red, mauve, yellow, white, ec. 500 Bulbs packed in 10 
of 50, all named, for only 15/-. This price includes \postage, and is therefore less than 3/= 
Absolute Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. FREE Illustrated Book “ Giadioliland” on 3 


H. PRINS, F.R.H.S. (Dept. G.t.), WISBECH, CAI 


[FORBES Catalogue FINEST SURREY § 


Carnations, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phioxes, a URF i OAR 


Pyrethrums, Violas, Harcoy Border and Rock 
Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. 
Particulars Free. 
A. B. JOHNSTON, 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


SCOTCH SEED POTATOE 


The Fics eee Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotiand 
FREE FROM. DISEASE. 


ARRAN CHIEF £615 0 FIELD MARSHALL £610 0 MAJESTIC 
£610 O GREAT SCOT £615 0 


KING EDWARD 7 KERRS PINK ~ .. 
TINWALD PERFECTION .. £6 10 


0 
All prices per ton loaded free on rail in Scotland. Bags free with cash with order. 
desired. Subject to being unsold as to quantity. 


JOHN CRAIG, 51, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. — 


JS. SCHUIT 
HEEMSTEDE HOLLAND 


THE DAFFODIL NURSERIES 
Gladiolus, Roses, Perennials 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
10/- orders carriage paid 


Delivery 


Whatever your difficulty is it 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or 
we are ready to give the best J 


Address—THE EDITOR, * ‘Gardening 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, Lon 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Wor 
ORSETT, nes oh 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables | 


BROWN’S 
TESTED 
SEEDS 


Illustrated Flower and Vegetable 
Seed Catalogue, giving full cultural 
directions, at competitive prices, 
post free if this paper is mentioned, 


D. T. BROWN & CO., Seedsmen, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40, 000 in use 


Seed Catalog im 
ready. It con- g 
tains very select  : 
lists of vegetable § 
and flower seeds, | 
at strictly moder-— 
ate prices. Sent ¥ 
free to anyone . 
mentioning this | 


paper. 


The high reputation of this Boiler for eff 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’ s Greenhouse, 

@ For raduoed prices of Boller and Complete 


Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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MIBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES New _,,,HE NEW CLIMBING ROSE 


Certificate of Merit. Flowers first year on 


° oung wood. Foliage handsome, free of 
I 16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Catalogue mildew’ colour pale gold at base, flushed 


and shaded carmine-pink towards edges, 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. free on request — Almost, doubie. Sturdy, “short "plants 


/- each. 


.. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, Leeming Bar, BEDALE, YORKSHIRE 


ERPETUAL FLOWERING 


; CARNATIONS 


1928 


Catalogue Free on_ request. 


HORTICULTURAL. GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


For all the latest and most beautiful 
varieties, see the Raiser’s list 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, Malvern 


RRS SEEDS il seeeemmerrrat 
EMM «| ORNAMENTAL’ TREES; 
Awarded for Excellence > HRUBS 9 Ete ° h@r / Frave over SOVEARS experience 7 


—— ALL BRITISH.GROWN GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
EIGHT SILVER-GILT MEDALS i GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Lonion, Shrewsbury, and Southport. 
One tunadred and Twenty acres of Nursery, 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dablias, 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 


{ 


Plants shou'd consult our Piant Catalogue, 
Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN. Ltd. 


Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


Post Free on Application. 
Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


King’s Seedsmen —_—_EDINBURGH 


— a 2 a 
OS 


===6=0, 


imy First Class Certificates and Awards of Merit 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 


i ipti | hed with a firstclass Collection of 
ARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select list of Descriptive Catalogue 5106 
best. Vegetabl d t beautiful Flowers, . 2 i 
f Dest Vegetables and, most, beautitu Free on “Acplication ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS. 


ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, 

CLIMBERS, FRUIT-TREES, 
‘* Buy the Best, HERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
They Stand the Test.’’ (x PLANTS, DAHLIAS AND 
ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 


: Sent free on application. : 
BARE & Sons 
12, & 13, King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 2 


AQgLEN 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


‘connection with any other firm of a similar name. 


BULBS 
‘erbaceous Plants 


and ROSES 
For Spring 1928 


ed 
THE FOREST «ORCHARD 


NURSERIES, LTD. 
WHITFIELD, FALFIELD, GLOS. 


Seedlings Thrive and Don’t Die 


off after being transplanted, owing to root disturbance or breakage, if brought up in Patent 


T.P. SEED RAISERS 


MILLIONS SOLD because no disturbance can take place. NO SLUGS 
ae jy FOR ANNUALS as Godetias, Clarkias, Lark- [= 
spur, etc. USE BABY T.P. SEED RAISERS 


(measuring 1Zin. across by 2in. deep). Sow 2 or 3 
seeds per Raiser, pull out to strongest. It will 
ma develop strong root growth till planting-out time 
comes, when Raiser (by that time rotted) will peel 
off, allowing seedling to be put in soil without 
knowing it had been touched. 


FOR SWEET PEAS USE T.P. PEA RAISERS 


(size 1$ in. across by 44 in. deep). Sow 1 seed per 
Raiser. You will be delighted with good root 
action and quick development after planting out. 
You get stronger plants, guaranteed to 
grow well with less labour, 
T.P. Raisers take up much less room, and retain moisture, 
B thus requiring less watering, are easy to handle in bulk and do 
not break, and ensure good plants. thus saving seed wastage. 


PRICES in U.K., cash w'th order, carriage paid— 

“Baby "’.T.P, Seed Raisers, one strong seedling tray with 54 
“Baby” Raisers complete. 1 for 2/6: 2 for 4/9; 3 for 6/9: 6 
for 13/-: 12 for 24/6. . Refills (“ Baby” size). 108 for 2/7; 216 
for 4/10; 324 for 7/3 ; 540 for 11/3. i 

y T.P. Pea Raisers, one wooden box having hinged side with 48 

Raisers complete. 1 for 4/3; 2 for 8/-: 3 for 11/6; 6 for 22/6, 

Refills (Pea size); 100 for 3/-; 200 for 5/9; 300 for 8/3; 500 for 13/3. 

Order NOW from your Seedsman. If he does 
not stock send direct to Sole Makers, 


¢| T.P. SEED BOX Co.,209J, Monument Rd ,BIRMINGHAM 


{l of the Finest Quality 


Side of Baby Raiser removed 
showing rootaction of Larkspur 


The Catalogue of above will be 
ent, post free, on application to’ 
\NT. ROOZEN & SON 


sox 100, Haarlem, HOLLAND 
Please Mention Paper 
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‘epED YO RLAWA 


f 
with ng 


Awarded 
over 
100 
Gold 

Medals 


G0 - Guinea 

Coronation 
Challenge 
Gupin 1927 


( 
OSEPH FISON & co., we | 
J gpecialists in the creation an i 
i rok turf for lawns. Tpeit e Ls 
eit dy technical research and practic! 
<xperigaeel Expert advice gratis. 


FisONS 


LAWN GUANO 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias .. vi ar rie Si per doz. 42/- per 100 
ar in mixed colours... a = a a Pe 5 55 0 0 Sie, 35/-- ., P qd Fertilizer. 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers Fa es 5 << ve 4/6, 30/- A HG hed known to scien 
55 in mixed colours .. oe ss a 4° £ << oa ie ore S/O © 24/- The finest turf fertilizer upon root gTov 
3 Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours re fas me , a its ¥ 5/- of 35/- Tt has @ lasting effec thick smooth, ¢ 
”y 5 - in mixed colours .. He /- 0 28/- and quickly prodgar to use. 1 Wt 


i f 

ard wearing turl. 
ole for a Tennis Court. 
2 PRICES IN Bags: 


=: 28 Ibs., 9" 
Sie; 14 Ibs., 5/ bis earriag 


Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled simgles, 14/- 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Varieties, Cyciamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES :— 
Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., R.H.S. 
Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at B'ackpool Show 


> lbs... te 
jms 1 cwt., 
66 lbs., 15} paid. 


FISONS 


LAWN SAND 


and 

i os Olover, Moss, j 
Qenn aia so doing eps = 
pein A shh desttoye a * 
: Jantains. se 3. be 

- at cwt. for a Tennis Law 
eeds are general. : 
be a PRIcES IN KEGS: 


17 Awards of Merit at .R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 Bie; 28 Ibs. QJ-; 56 tbs. 

Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially i4 ia cwt , 27/6, carriage paid. 
good value, in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. A vt) 

Collection A, 12 extra good sorts .. ete 70/- | Collection C, 12 fine sorte .. Sh - 30/- JOSEPH FISON & “9 

B,12very choice sorts ..  .- 42/- ye D, 12 good sorts vats § eee Ol: Fertilizer Manufacturers | 
ee rhe BAIS ks } A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz., respectively, HLM. The King” 


\ IPSWICH 
——————— 


For descriptive Catalogue, apply 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON - - - BATH 


[000ers 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 


What are the 
MOST POPULAR 
ROSES ? 


My catalogue list of Roses 
compiled in my clients’ order 
preference. The first 25 nan 
in order of popularity are 
follows :— . 


They are 


The Best that Grow | = 


“WANTED | 


4 lst. Mme. Butterfly ~ 4th. Mme. Abel 
The 1928 Edition of our profusely 500.000 PERSONS 3nd. Betty Uprichard Chatenay 
: 3rd. Gen. MoArthur 15th. Henrietta 
Illustrated AT ONCE 4th. Ohristine 16th. Golden Emblem 
5th. Loa Angeles 17th, Mrs, H. lea 
To read our Rew 6th. Emma Wright ~ 18th Mme. K, Herri 
( A ALOGI IF. Illustrated Garden 7th. Mrs. H. Morse 19th. Sovereign 
Seed Guide and 8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh Dickson 
an Catalogue fir 1928. os hae A Page- 2lat. The ee 
New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES It contains useful Cultural Roberts / 22nd. Independence | 
‘ Hints_and a list of all the a Ba ee . rts sae bee 
3 best. Flower and Vegetab'e ° ene . Frau Karl Drus 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS Seeds and Seed Potatoes, 13th. Covent Garden _ 2th. Mie Ce a 


oa MAY WE SEND 
Everything for the Garden 


} YOU ONE? The above popular colléction 
- : ; 2 : ‘ POST FREE t I 

is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. upon Rnpuéation. offered for 33/-. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW > (Kindly mention this paper) Packing and carriage free. Cash wi 
: X, FIDLER R SONS order only. 

Established 1856 For other moderate price collections § 
TOOGOOD & SONS, Led. READING “MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND WH} 
by R. Murrell. The most universally re 
SOUTHAMPTON. catalogue. Post free on application to: 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King. and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSERIE 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAMES — 


Established 11} years. 
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1928 


Deancid: Annual Sakae 
to > any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden’’ 


\ PARVIFLORA 

nd Ranunculus i 
S So ari oc 
er ows +e 
ying hae ao oe 
mmer «.- 

oham Green Top 


GLOIRE DE LORKAINE| 


to renew = 
creasing the 
ity 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Chrysanthemums, dwarf specimen 
Dielytra spectabilis .,. eer ae 
Evergreen edging, permanent 
Gladioli, about ‘ 
Gooseberries, Moss- covered 
Helleborus niger altifolius .. 
HOLLYHOCK PINK BEAUTY 
Hyacinth bulb for inspection 
Iris tingitana .., ae 
Junipers damaged, Irish ,.. 
Lilies that take Bee to lime 
LILIUM HENRYI.. 


Manure problems 85 Roses, the pruning of 79 
MECONOPSIS PRATTIIL URAREBE s S Rock plants to bloom throughout the 
FORM) 83 year, a selection of x S8p 
Mushrooms oh nes Ase ae 78 Shrubs for bog garden os dr sae 87. 
Nepeta macrantha ... 36 78 Sisyrinchuim grandiflorum S pat es 
Pansy and Viola from seed., 81 SNOWDROP TIME 2 3 Ye BB 
PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST Spireas, shrubby... bed Sp we 98 
AT VINCENT SQUARE ae ea hey! «Two things wanted” me 5 fet 80 
Plants to furnish a balcony... 88 Vitaglass in greenhouses ... a3 are OD 
Primroses, double 80 Wallflowers diseased oN a a OS 
Primula obconica leaves for inspection .. 89 Washes, virtues of tar-oil ... Rs a 87 
Roses? When shall we plant our SEAIO White Fly Ay ie oe = 279 


Begonia Gtatee de Lorraine 


Y is it one does not now see the 
egonia Gloire de Lorraine in as 
any gardens as one would have done 
Is it because gardeners 
lens have had such hard times since 
away 1914, and shortage of labour 
necessary commodities have made 
t a little out-of-reach because of its 
requirements extending over the full 
1s, or is it because the fashion has 


ears ago? 


eta, TOs ‘See 
latter could be 
for, with the ex- 
of the more re- 
troduced hybrid 
' this Begonia, 
urely not another 
yjlant that makes 
bold display 
the dark arid 
ays of winter as 
ingly beautiful 
» de Lorraine. 
moine, the rfe- 
hybridist and 
- of former days, 
accomplished a 
nievement when, 
ill, he gave this 
the world (gave 


t in a literal 
yr one hopes it 
him the com- 


reward that it 
and gardeners 
days must have 
‘ed to have such 
ble subject for 
‘coration put into 
nds. Within a 
1e its cultivation 
a special feature 
ardens. Who is 
mong the older 
Ss more especi- 
o has mot seen 
f- the delightful 
ered plants 
in the mansions 
ristmas parties, 
s, ete., and what 
did effect they 
ith Kentias, 

Crotons, and 
S grouped artisti- 
h them. Then, 
leners would vie 
another in pro- 
specimen plants 
ate autumn and 
ater Chrysanthe- 
10ws, at which 
were always a 


special 


mind. 


Specimen plant of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
Strong cuttings should be taken within the next few weeks 


feature. 
shows still include a class for, perhaps, three 
or six wWwinter-flowering Begonias, 
hibits are never very numerous. 
welcome and appreciate a revived interest. 
The Gloire de Lorraine is not so fastidious 
in its cultural requirements as many perhaps 
imagine, and the old-fashioned methods were 
by far too complicated and worrying to my 
The present is the essential time to 


But 


even though some 
the ex- 


One would 


4 


turn one’s thoughts towards the operation of 
propagating it, so perhaps a few hints would 
not be amiss. The following is a quotation 
from a fairly old gardening book, and it is 
quoted merely to compare the old method 
with. the new. ‘*.... it should be raised 
annually from leaf-cuttings and treated as 
recommended for Gloxinias.’’ - This means 
that the cuttings are matured leaves with a 
small portion of stalk attached, or perhaps 
the leaves are cut into 
sections an inch or, so 
Square, cutting them 
clean through a principal 
vein or rib, and used as 
cuttings. And the com- 
post, as advised _ for 
Gloxinias, shrieks of peat. 
That is the method em- 
ployed by many I know 
to-day, but personally I 
consider it not worth the 
trouble and anxiety it 
curtails. 

During this winter a 
batch of 80 plants have 
done us great service in 
this garden, and the aim 
is to increase them con- 
siderably for next winter. 
Some of the plants have 
already been cut down so 
that° only about an inch 
of the old stems remain 
above the pots (in fact, in 
the same way that Chrys- 
anthemums are cut down 
to produce cuttings). The 
pots are standing in a 
temperature of 60 degs 
to 65 degs., and rather 
more water is being given 


than- when they were 
flowering plants, On 
favourable days a light 
spray-over’ with the 
syringe is allowed. Ina 
few weeks each “‘ stool ’’ 


will have thrown up 
several new growths, and 
when about 14 inches to 
2 inches high these will 
make good strong cut- 
tings,..-to be taken, 
trimmed and cut with a 
keen knife, immediately 
beneath -a leaf joint. In 
our case boxes are used 
to strike the cuttings in, 
about 1 foot deep and 18 
inches square. Into these 
a good drainage is first 
put of crocks and rough 
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rubble, then a finely sifted compost of nothing 
else but leaf-mould and good gritty sand in 
equal proportions, and finally a good layer 
of sand on the surface, into which the cut- 
tings are inserted. After watering in, a 
sheet of shaded glass is put over the box and 
it is stood on an ash bottom in a temperature 
of 65 degs. minimum. The glass is removed 
daily, of course, to rid it of moisture that has 
collected. This method has never failed to 
give me good sturdy-rooted cuttings, and I 
consider it far better than propagating them 
in a temperature of, say, 80 degs. in the 
usual propagating case. They may take a 
little longer to strike in the boxes, but the 
resulting plants are more sturdy and robust. 

As soon as they are well rooted the cut- 
tings are potted into 3-inch pots and the com- 
post used is three parts leafsmould, one part 
soil, a little fine charcoal, and plenty of sand, 
and the whole is passed through a 4-inch 
sieve (or riddle). Stood in a spring and early 
summer temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. 
growth soon develops, and by July we have 
strong plants for transferring to 5-inch or 
6-inch pots. Here, again, the compost con- 
sists of three parts leaf-mould, one part turfy 
loam, some charcoal, finely-broken crocks, 
and a fair amount of sand, and no doubt 
some readers will wonder why the usual com- 
post, consisting chiefly of peat, is not used. 
In reply the writer can only say he “‘ fell 
out ’? with peat a year or two ago and has 
had better results with winter-flowering 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Streptocarpuses, etc., 
ever since. Well-rotted leaf-mould from Oak 
or Beech leaves has been used in place of 
peat, and in regard to our present subject, the 
Gloire de Lorraine, the plants have been 
healthier and bigger, they have flowered to 
an almost amazing extent, and the flowers 
themselves have been deeper in colour and 
greater in size. There is an almost certain 
tendency for peat to turn sour when it has 
been in the pot a month or two, or even if it 
is used for planting out-of-doors for that 
matter, and I consider there are many sub- 
jects in the garden that would do better if 
planted in leaf-mould instead of peat. So it 
has been with Lorraines. Plants in 6-inch 
pots have made fine specimens and are proof 
in themselves that they are happier without 
peat. 

After the final potting the plants must be 


e 
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stood in a shaded pit or house in which the 
atmosphere can be kept moist by repeated 
damping down and occasional light spraying 
overhead, but great care must be taken in 
watering the plants themselves at this stage, 
for to’ be too dry or too wet is equally detri- 
mental. 

The plants require staking at an early stage 
so that the stems may be tied neatly to it as 
they develop. In this way the ties will even- 
tually be out of sight, and it is better than 


waiting till the plants flop about < 
have to tie them up as well as it can 
Flower-buds are produced early, a; 
should be repeatedly removed until th 
October ; by then the plants will hay 
to a useful size and will bloom f 
three or four months. As single s) 
for room decoration or for group) 
suitable foliage plants the Begonia ( 
Lorraine is not easily equalled, |, 
surpassed. H. W. Ste 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are tnvited, but the Edztor ts A 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Nepeta macrantha 


ITH reference to the letters on Nepetas 

which have appeared in GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED the plant mentioned 
under a French name by your correspondent 
in last week’s issue’ must be the above. I 
obtained some plants of Nepeta macrantha 
two years ago from a Continental source. 
They were planted in a bed with flagstones, 
full of bulbs, Crocus species, and edged with 
Gentians. They flowered freely, a much 
larger bloom and richer mauve than N. 
Mussini, but there the merit ceased. I keep 
no cats, but the village cats found them and 
rolled and tore them to pieces. ‘ihey also 
had a vile smell, so we cut them to the 
ground, and this autumn.I started to fork 
them out, a terrible business as they had run 
like-Couch for yards under paving-stones and 
among my precious Crocuses. I hope I have 
got it all up. I did not give it away!! I 
think it must be the true Catmint. I see 
that Thompson and Morgan list the seed for 
those who wish to experiment. 

MEILOR BRIDGMAN. 


Shrubby Spirzas 


Were I to suggest an amendment to L. 
Bigg-Withers’s selection of Spireas (page 
68) it would be to substitute S. bracteata for 
the hybrid S. Van Houttei. There is a close 
resemblance between them in flower and 
habit, but I consider the species the better 
of the two. Here we had one of each so 


Aesculus parviflora, the Dwarf Buckeye 


close together that, after they had al 
height of 6 feet, one of them had | 


moved. I had no hesitation in sente 
Van Houttei. HERBERT Ma) 
Monreith. ; 


Beet Cheltenham Green T 


I am in a position to endorse 
opinion expressed by ‘‘ A Scottish Gz 
in the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTR 
January 14th (page 18) respecting tt 
of Cheltenham Green Top Beet, : 
with which I can claim a_ fairly 
perience. 

Another good Beet which I conside 
nearly equal with the foregoing is 
Market Favourite. The foliage 
variety is not uniformly green, sc 
being so, while in other instances it 
intermediate character, but this is 
matter, as the quality of the roots 
lent, : 

While writing of Beetroot I may 
that some years ago Mr. Frisby, 
head gardener at Blankney Hall, 
raised a variety greatly resemblin; 
Carrot in shape. It was, I think, 
under the name of Frisby’s Excel; 
was an ideal Beet, on account of its 
slicing for mixing with other ingre 
the salad bowl, but was too small it 
ference for general use to plea 
peopie. I found the quality to be 
but the soil where I was then living 
a very heavy and clayey nature it \ 
unsuited to a-long-rooted variety. 
sequently grew it elsewhere, but h 
lost sight of it. It would be inter 
learn if it is still in cultivation. 


FEsculus parviflora 


HIS beautiful shrub, the Dwa 

eye of the south-eastern 

America, was formerly known 
macrostachya. It is about 10 feet 
has the appearance of a condensec 
fined Horse Chestnut. It has thé gr 
of coming into bloom in the end 
when so few shrubs are in flower 
serves an important and rather isolé 
in the garden, for it is one of the 
habited of shrubs, forming a well-f 
circle like an. inverted bowl, with tl 
coming. well down to fill the low 
The.bloom is-abundant, for it com 
tip-of every well-ripened branchlet 
picture it is unduly crowded, for it W 
before its requirements were well | 
the planter. : 


Mushrooms 


Recent notes upon the cultivation 
rooms must have been the cause 


chagrin to many of us who, nowat 


much as we would like to do so 
barred from growing these gre 
preciated and succulent fungi. 1° 
is, of course, that the motor-Car 
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_the horse, and therefore the neces- 
nterial for the formation of the ortho- 
ashroom bed cannot be obtained. I 
'd, however, a certain amount of suc- 
» using pure loam well hammered 
- and spawned in the customary way. 
uch beds (in the Mushroom house, 
se) it is possible to pick buttons from 
of April until the end of September— 
fear, hopeless to expect them during 
vrval and just when Mushrooms are 
ssirable than at other seasons. Still, 
oaf is better than no bread, and the 
of such beds is superior to that from 

The details-of cultivation are pre- 
i1ose followed in the case of the stable 
. beds. A ScortisH GARDENER. 


Anthemis Cupaniana 
curious that such a beautiful and 
/-grown plant should be so little used 
old effects in the flower border. 
2 grown it here for some thirty years, 
»very May I say to myself, ‘‘ I really 
ant more of this glorious silver and 
ipet,’” but only three times have | 
| up by action my own good advice. 
istration shows a corner of a patch 
xood Camomile spreading out of very 
ony ground on to a paved landing, 
aorough a starvation corner as one 
ell find. Yet this amiable plant has 
: an attractive picture, not only in 
-flowering season, but throughout the 
“he silvery sheen of its grey, finely- 
es helps it! to pay a good rent for its 
, even when out of flower. 
nest planting of it I have seen is in Lady 
-beautifui garden at Thorpe-le-Soken. 
is used to clothe a stretch of ground 
ards in extent between well-spaced 
_ Were my shrubs equally well-spaced 
-crowded garden I should copy this 
nting, and no longer break my good 
ons. Every scrap of growth will root 
then placed in new soil and watered 
veek or so should it happen in dry 
. It spreads very rapidly when 
_ room to root itself as it travels, so 
ously wide carpet can be acquired in 
nonths. 

E. A. BowLes. 

elton House, Waltham Cross. 


en shall we plant our Roses? 
ss extremely interested in the letter 
Markham, ‘‘ When shall we plant 
ses’’ (issue January 21st), particu- 
vith regard to November pruning. 
swing to the mildness of the climate, 
‘Roses seldom rest at all. I have 
beautiful blooms in January, and to- 
ve one or two flowers which I have 
-to mature. The result of this is that 
end of March, when I have ‘been in 
‘it of pruning, the bushes have made 
rowth and expended much energy, all 
1 is wasted, and this waste has always 
me sorely. The poor dears have 
»so hard and then they have to begin 
again. In March, and often in April, 
‘e gales from both S.E. and S.W., 
jalt-earrying gales, which will shrivel 
‘tender shoots made on the unpruned 
| a night, so that by delaying pruning 
im-bearing shoots for the coming year 


) to my mind, the whole point is this: 
trength will the new wood made after 
ver -pruning and its leafage have 
‘by March to resist these biting and 
‘ng winds? 

‘ming you are pruning to two or three 
exhibition blooms in November— 
How soon after do these eyes com- 
= to break? 

What length is the shoot now from 
yong growers, (b) weak growers? 


Anthemis Cupaniana 


(3) Approximate length and strength of 

(a) and (b) in mid-March? 

(4) When do you get the first blooms 

from (a) and (b)? 

I absolutely agree with regard to October 
planting. This year I had to do a lot of 
transplanting first (I do it all myself), so that 
I started early in October, I was astonished 
at the complete absence of check to bushes 
moved even early in the month. Only in a 
few cases of old bushes with long wandering 
roots which I broke and had to trim were 
the effects of the move at all noticeable. 

S. Devon. (Cart.) M. F. A. Paine. 


We have submitted these inquiries to Mr. 
E. Markham, who replies :— 


It is not at all unusual to be able to gather 
a few nice Roses about Christmas in many 
parts of the country, but is it worth while, 
for the sake of these few flowers, to leave the 
bushes exposed to wind and rain, which rock 
them to and fro, causing a miniature pool of 
water to stand round their collars? Therefore 
prune as advised in the issue of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED to which you refer. 

As a protection against salt-carrying gales 
I suggest that you fix hurdles of. Wattle 
across the exposed corners of the beds tem- 
porarily. These hurdles are often used with 
excellent effect in protecting exposed trees, 
shrubs, and plants, even where such gales are 
free from salt spray. The growth formed by 
March will be insignificant, and, given the 
protection described above, should cause no 
anxiety. 


(1) Aboutsthe third week in January. 

(2) } inch to 3 inch, but this varies con- 
siderably on different kinds. (a) and (b) 
Little or no difference, some varieties of 
each being absolutely dormant still. 

(3) Sorry, I have no record of this. 

(4) This depends to a large extent upon 
the season, but about the first week in 
June, although blooms of Marie ~Van 
Houtte have been gathered the last week 
in May. As I write, the following are still 
dormant :—Frances Gaunt, -Marie Van 
Houtte, Mrs. Henry Morse, Mme. Lam- 
bard, Theresa, Mme. Leon Pain, and 
others.. With buds 3 inch to 4 inch long: 
Elvira Aramayo, Lady Inchiquin, Lady 
Hillingdon, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Butterfly, General MacArthur, Prince 
d’Bulgarie, and Red Letter Day. 


Increasing the Calanthe 


By a slip of the pen a slight error crept 
into my short note (issue January 28th, page 
46), in which it appears to imply that the 
young bulbs flower a second time. What 
was meant was that if the flower-spike was 
pinched out the first season a stouter bulb 
would be produced for flowering the succeed- 
ing year. J. MAYNE. 


The pruning of Roses 

Any article bearing on the culture of the 
Rose always attracts my notice, so, needless 
to say, Mr. Gavin Brown’s letter detailing 
the trial ground experiment in Scotland (page 
63, February 4th issue) was eagerly read. I 
have never had the courage to give January 
pruning a real test, as I dislike risking the 
loss of good varieties, and to experiment on 
old veteran specimens would not get us very 
far. ~Mr.. Brown’s note, however, has 
brought to my mind some correspondence I 
had several years ago with a Rose enthusiast 
residing in’ Dunbar, a very bleak locality in 
winter. This gentleman informed me that 
he invariably pruned his Roses in winter, 
having been led to do so by seeing this being 
carried out in a large Rose nursery in the 
north of Scotland. As my correspondent was 
a keen and successful exhibitor of Roses it 
seems fairly certain that the winter pruning 
was, to say the least, not harmful. J wonder 
whether Mr. Brown has himself tried January 
pruning? C. Brair. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


White Fly 


I am glad to notice the correspondence on 
this subject, for of all the insect pests the 
gardener has to contend with, this is, I think, 
the most worrying and irritating. “A 
Scottish Gardener ’’ does well to emphasise 
the importance of sticking closely to the direc- 
tions supplied by the makers. There is, 
however, in my opinion, a far more im- 
portant point to study when using these 
fumigants, and that is to know exactly the 
kinds of plants that can be safely exposed to 
the fumes that destroy White Fly. In a 
mixed house this is very difficult, quite a 
number of plants being simply killed, or at 
best severely crippled by one application. It 
is rather astonishing that the manufacturers 
of the-various brands have not carried out an 
exhaustive test so as to protect their patrons 
from losses caused by the use of these 
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liquids. Some years ago a market grower 
in the north of England lost 50 worth of 
late-lowering Chrysanthemums in one night 
by using, and that according to directions, 
one of these fumigants. The very same 
season I lost the whole of my Chrysanthe- 
mums in the same way. Several other plants, 
to my knowledge, will not stand an ordinary 
dose. These include Dahlias, Salvias, 
Retinispora’ juniperoides, and Cinerarias. 
There are, doubtless, many others. 

Plants that are not affected if the pre- 
scribed quantity be strictly adhered to are :— 
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most apparent in the case of pans used for 
seedlings or cuttings. We should welcome 
pans and pots of this shape in a variety of 
sizes and depths. : 

Mr. Davis makes a very interesting sug- 
gestion for an all-glass continuous cloche. I 
consider these cloches of unquestionably 
great value, but fear the cost of the type sug- 
gested would place them in ‘a class with the 
old bell cloches. Bending the glass and pro- 
viding for ventilation would thus, make them 
very expensive compared with those now on 
the market. I believe that continuous 


Hollyhock Pink Beauty if 


Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Cyclamens, Primulas, 
Schizanthus, Pelargoniums of. all kinds, 
Begonias, Streptocarpus (flowers sometimes 
slightly browned), Lobelia, Diosmas, Calceo- 
larias, Statices, Veronicas, and Myrtles. 
C. Brair. 
Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


“Two things wanted ” 
Though I believe I have seen one form of 
square pan, such as A. J. Davis advocates, 
exhibited at the R.H.S. Hall, your corre- 
spondent certainly expresses a general need. 
There is a very good case for pots in this 
form for many purposes, and this is probably 


cloches held together by steel clips were once 
introduced, but, as might be expected, proved 
unsatisfactory owing to the rapid corrosion 
of the steel. 

It seems unlikely that for cheapness, 
durability, and effective ventilation the type 
of construction employing galvanised sup- 
ports and ordinary horticultural sheet glass 
can be surpassed. Corrosion of galvanised 
iron rod cannot take place until all the zinc 
coating has gone, This naturally takes many 
years, and I was not therefore surprised to 
hear of a case where these Chase continuous 
cloches have been in continuous use for 15 
years. 


‘their lower leaves and show bart 


. tall enough or dense enough to 


February ul 


I think continuous cloches should 
more generally, not only to get p 
earlier, but also to permit sowing in 
ground where plants are to remair 
avoids the checks due to pricking 
transplanting, from which, in my ex, 
many plants never completely recove; 

Other readers’ experiences on this 
of the importance of natural root deye 
would be interesting. J. Bertram * 


Your correspondent, Mr. A, J 
does competent manufacturers a diss: 
the form of his inquiry on page 63 of 
ING ILLUSTRATED, viz., ‘‘ I wonder — 
makers of seed-pans make them rounc 
of square.’’ As the largest make 
correspondent will pardon us when ~ 
that we do ‘‘ not ’’ make them rou 
stead of ’? square, we make both ro 
square. The round ones are much 
quently called for by customers beca 
are only “‘ half”? price of the squa 
We are only too pleased to supply ar 
so long as customers are prepared to 
price. ; 


RicHARD SANKEY AND SON 


Hollyhock Pink Beauty 


HE towering spikes of Hollyhoc 

one of the most distinct feature 

flower border in the late summ( 
subject of the picture is a Holly 
beautiful pink colouring. It appéars 
type that occurs from time to time, f 
long been in the garden where the 
picture was done, and it is as nearly, 
ble identical with one that came f 
East Coast that is known as Pallin 
and appears under that name in { 
lists. It is specially good with plant: 
foliage and with white flowers. He 
enjoy a soil, of rich loam and als 
feeding. On poor soils, especially th 
are sandy or peaty, they ate gen 
failure, as they are always attackec 
fungoid disease, Puccinia malvz : 
even in such -unfavourable condi 
can be made to throw up fair spikes f 
feeding, but in this case they are 


is shown in the pictures where the 
in a light, uncongenial soil, and 
Thistles planted in front of them 


fect. A Dahlia would have been 


Double Primroses 
With reference to Dr. RB; 
note in your issue of the 4th it 
always understood the correc né 
double Primrose quoted as __ 
Dumallin ”? to be Arthur du 1 
suming the variety to be of Fre 
Freely translated one could make 
Miller.” I have also seen this 
scribed as Primrose platypetala pl 
mauve with the heals tipped whi 
I quite agree that a ne 
Pompadour with a constitutio 
needed, although some growers § 
along quite well with the presen 
may be of interest here to quot 
MacWatt’s book, ‘* Primulas 0 
the method of raising new | 
MacWatt says: ‘* Much of the 
effected has been due to the 
and adoption of the Mendeliat 
which, in the third generation, doub 
are produced from single varieti 
by the pollen of double Primros 
I, too, desire to add m 
Miss Adams’ article on ‘* Pri 
May we hope for further not 
garden ? W. LESLIE 
Ellesmere, Bloxcidge Street, . 
Langley Green, Birmingh: 
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Lilium Henryi 


11S fine Chinese Lily should have a 
lace in every garden. It is exception- 
lly strong in constitution and is per- 
| hardy, and will grow in all but the 
st soils. I have seen it in stiff loam 
aching clay, in sandy loam, in heathy 
and doing well in all. It is easily raised 
‘eed. Even large bulbs are comparatively 
,, but small or medium-sized bulbs are to 
ferred as they can be relied on to im- 
, for three or four years. Even when 
‘sub-divide, the loss of strength is not 
oticeable: _ 

} dark brown stems are clothed with 
| glossy foliage of a deep green. The 
“s, sometimes aS many as 20 in num- 
ire of a rich apricot colour, similar in 
to those of L. speciosum, and borne on 
ems in much the same manner. The 


| plant is very handsome, and often. 


ss a height of 6 feet to g feet. 
. Lilies are more encouraging to the 
ner in Lily culture, to whom. I would 
s recommend it. Personally, I- prefer 
‘t-the bulbs so soon as they eome to 
;and plant out in permanent places in 
4. This method allows more time to 
ire the soil thoroughly, and there is less 
from slugs. In places where spring 
are very destructive some protection 
1 be given to the new growth. It is 
; recommended to plant Lilies among 
| Rhododendrons or other small shrubs. 
ystem is a good one for two reasons, it 
rs the young stems at their most tender 
» and also protects the roots from the 
ag sun in July; but care is necessary to 
\ sufficient room between the shrubs or 
ilies will be choked out. 
ls Lily is one of the stem-rooting section, 
sn addition to the roots proceeding from 
ise of the bulb the stem also sends out 


um Henryi, 


about 9 feet high, in 
| A. H. Howell’s garden at The Har- 
ny, Rusthall, near Tunbridge Wells 
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Lilium regale at Coolhurst, Horsham, Sussex 


a mass of roots close to the surface, and on 
the food available for the latter depends to 
a great measure the size of the stem and the 
quality of the flowers. A 3-inch mulch of 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, and old spent Mush- 
room-bed manure, with a small quantity of 
sharp sand, form an excellent mulch for the 
roots to forage in. : 

Those who possess bulbs of this Lily 
already planted outside would do well at this 
season to examine them. If a little soil is 
removed the old stem can be pulled out and 
the hole left filled with sharp sand. On the 
old stem and clustered among the surface 
roots may often be found young bulbs the 
size of Hazel Nuts, and it is well worth while 
to pot and grow them on for one season to 
replant the following spring. If the old 
stems are left, their shrinkage allows a 
passage to the heart of the plant for slugs, 
etc., and once there, they attack the new 
growth before it reaches the surface, with 
dire results. When staking is necessary it 
should be remembered that the bulb is large, 
and to avoid injuring it place the stake 
6 inches away from the stem. J. COMBER. 

Nymans, Sussex. 


Lilies that take kindly to lime 


N Wednesday, January 25th, a very inter- 

esting lecture, entitled ‘‘ Lilies Suitable 

tor Growing in a Limey Soil,’”’ was given 
before the Salisbury and District Gardeners’ 
Society by Mr. W. A. Constable, Manager to 
Mr. W. F. Gullick, nurseryman, Salisbury. 
The lecturer, who has been closely asso- 
ciated with Lilies for over 20 years, imparted 
much valuable information as to the particu- 
lar kinds to grow and the method of culti- 
vation, which he personally had found very 
satisfactory. He (the lecturer) was of. the 
opinion that gardeners who had a limey soil 
to deal with would be well advised to grow 
more of those species and varieties which 
take kindly to such conditions rather than 
endeavour to grow such Lilies as Auratum 
and many of the Californian species, which 
were really useless in a soil that is naturally 
limey. They would find no difficulty with 


Lilium candidum, regale, chalcedonicum, 
croceum, Martagon, Backhouse Hybrids, 
tigrinum, umbellatum, elegans, Hansoni, 


Henryi, and szovitzianum, and among the 
more uncommon kinds, which would take 


a 


kindly to lime, he suggested Lilium Farreri, 
Marhan, Sulphur-Gale. Some. exceptionally 
fine bulbs were on view, kindly loaned by 
Mr. W. F. Gullick, including some grand 
specimens of L. sulphureum, part of a large 
consignment recently exported to America. 


The Pansy and Viola from seed 


It may be said at once that few of the 
Viola tribe come true from seed, so where it 
is necessary to have uniformity of habit and 
colour it is necessary to raise stock from cut- 
tings or by division of the old shoots. It is, 
however, very interesting to raise a quantity 
from seed, for evén the poorest of the flowers 
produced have quite a pleasing effect when 
in the mass, and it is only the finest colours 
and forms that meed be retained for per- 
petuation. To ensure plants that will bloom 
freely «he first year seed should be sown in 
pans or boxes of light compost and set in a 
warm pit or greenhouse. The last week in 
January or early in February is the best time 
to sow. Given a genial atmosphere the seeds 
germinate in a comparatively short time, and 
as soon as the seedlings are fit to handle 
they should be pricked off into boxes of 
goodish soil and returned to the same house 
until well established and growing freely, 
when removal to a cold frame is advisable. 
Keep close for a time and shade from direct 
sunshine. By the end of April the plants 
should be fit for planting in their flowering 
quarters, so should be well hardened off. 
The soil should be moderately rich, and if the 
position is partially shaded so much _ the 
better. Allow about 6 inches between the 
plants each way. Slugs are very fond of 
these seedlings, so care must be taken to 
prevent harm by these pests. Unless the 
weather be very dry little further attention 
will be necessary, but the removal of weeds 
and an occasional slight stirring of the soil 
between the plants is very beneficial, while 
water must be given if the soil ever threatens 
to become dry. Seedlings having so much 
vigour, as a rule, there is no necessity to 
remove early flowers, everything being 
allowed to develop. 

For many weeks beds of these plants will 
form an attractive and interesting feature in 
any garden, and the better forms and colours 
can be marked for propagation in autumn. 

C Bratr, 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow, 
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February 11, 


SNOWDROP TIME: HARBINGERS OF SPRING AND FLOWERS OF REMEMBRANCE 


SNOWDROP TIME 


‘“* EarLY HERALD OF THE INFANT YEAR.’’ 


EW of our fair flowers have earned for 
themselves so many titles, or have been 
so oft personified, as the Snowdrop. This 
beloved flower of the snow has been called 
the ‘‘ Early Herald of the Infant Year.’’ It 
is even more than the herald of the year, it 
is, as Wordsworth calls it, ‘‘ the harbinger 
of spring.” 
‘* Nor will I, then, thy modest grace 
forget, ‘ 
Chaste Snowdrop, venturous har- 
binger of spring ; 
And pensive monitor of. fleeting 
years.”’ 

Is it not perfectly true that each Snowdrop 
time makes us recall those we can remember, 
and gives us pause to reckon those to come? 

Another poet has likened the Snowdrop to 
a morning star with fitting cause, for is not 
the Snowdrop, as Montgomery declares, 


‘The morning star of flowers.” 


It comes when no other flowers have yet 
wakened from winter’s sleep. In all its glory 
it stands alone, and there is no other flower 
to vie with it. 


EVERYONE’S FAVOURITE 


Whether in a garden or a wood the sight of 
a bed of Snowdrops causes joy in the heart 
of everyone that sees them for the first time. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Snow- 
drop is everyone’s favourite. 

Montgomery voices all we feel about this 
lovely flower of the wilds in his poem on the 
Snowdrop :— 

‘* At the head of Flora’s dance; 
Simple Snow-drop, then in thee 
All thy sister-train I see; 

Every brilliant bud that blows, 
From the Blue-bell to the Rose; 

All the beauties that appear, 

On the bosom of the year, 

All that wreathe the locks of spring, 
Summer’s ardent breathe perfume, 
Or on the lap of autumn bloom, 

All to thee their tribute bring.”’ 


By A. R. Horwoop, F.L.S. 


Even in summer, when the fields and woods 
are’ gay with a hundred lovely wild flowers, 
the air is sweet with their scent, and when 


they echo with the melody of a whole chorus 


of singing birds we do mot forget the first 
flower of the year. It had won our hearts 
ere spring had come, and we do not allow 
another to replace it in our affection. For it 
is a flower of remembrance, remembrance to 
us as well as to others. A fresh place is kept 
for it in our grateful memories of the great 
gifts of Nature. Thus ever is the Snowdrop 
everyone’s favourite. 


THE SNOWDROP LEGEND 


Thus it were inevitable that the Snowdrop 
should figure in legend, for, like all things 
that are beloved, both men and things, it 
lends itself to this means of rendering it 
immortal. It is said that when Eve, after 
“*'The Fall,’? was mourning over the barren 
earth, an Angel was sent to give her consola- 
tion. Then no flowers at all grew in Eden, 
and driving snow kept on falling, to form a 
pall or winding sheet for. the funeral of the 
earth, as it were, after the fall. of Adam. 
Whilst he was speaking the angel caught in 
his hand a flake of snow as it fell, and as he 
breathed on it he commanded it to take a 
form, and bud, and blow. Before the Snow- 
flake touched the earth it was suddenly 
transformed into a beautiful flower. This 
plant Eve treasured more than all the other 
flowers she had seen in Paradise before she 
was driven out of it with Adam. And the 
angel said to her: 


‘* This is an earnest, Eve, to thee 
That sun and summer soon shall be.’ 


After the angel had carried out his com- 
mission he flew back to heaven. Where he 
had stood on the earth a ring of Snowdrops 
remained. 


‘And thus the Snowdrop, like the 
bow 
That spans the cloudy sky 
Became a symbol, whence we know 
That brighter days are nigh.”’ 


Our thoughts each season about the : 
drop are persistently similar to the pr 
in the legend. 


CANDLEMAS Day 


‘““ The Snowdrop in purest white at 
First rears her head on Candlem: 
daie.”’ 

Formerly called ‘‘Fair Maids of Febr 
because our forefathers associated the 
ing of their white blooms so much 
Candlemas, when young girls dress 
white walked in procession on the Fe 
Purification, the Snowdrop has come 
regarded as a February flower. The } 
drop flower was, naturally, an embli 
purity, and appropriate for this festiva 
hence we find that the Snowdrop was 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and so wi 
separably connected formerly with Cand 
Day, or February 2nd. That date wa 
fixed for the removal of! evergreens us 
Christmas. Being dedicated to the ' 
Mary, the Snowdrop was also sacri 
virgins in general. It is, perhaps, o1 
account that the Snowdrop is so often 
near ruins of ancient religious houses, al 
and monasteries, in the gardens and ore 
attached to them. Tickell, in the folk 
lines, recalls this connection :— 


‘“A flow’r that first in this swet 
garden smil’d, ee 
To virgins sacred, and the Snow 
drop styl’d.” 


SNOWDROP LORE 

In its name the Snowdrop, like the ' 
or the Primrose, conveys at once to U 
colour of its flower. The second part ( 
name, drop, is not, as in the German 
of the name, in reference to a drop of : 
but refers to the drop-like form of the fl 
Formerly women wore drops or pendai 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuri 
earrings, and we still speak of drop 
rings, which in form are like the singl 
wild form of the flower. These drop 
rings and ornaments will be found 1 
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in paintings of the Dutch and Italian 
of that period. 
Snowdrop was, or rather say is, a 
f remembrance ; that is to say, a gift 
drops to one very fond of them would 
Jof the surest means of being remem- 
vith gratitude. 
‘Snowdrops may also be sent by a 
* to an importunate lover as a hint 
-e prefers to retain her single blessed- 
In one sense Snowdrops are held in 
we, for being so widely used to place 
“es they are looked upon by some with 
‘ition, as death tokens. To bring one 
house was regarded as unlucky. 


SNOWDROPS IN THE WILD 


‘e igs some doubt as to whether, in this 
', the Snowdrop can ever be looked 
3 truly native. That it has established 
and grows in some parts of the coun- 
- in Scotland, in profusion in woods, 
tit has all the look of a native, cannot 
Jied,_but the arguments in favour of 
Jing been introduced, like the Wall- 
| Daffodil, Winter Aconite, and other 
) suitable for the garden, are very 
, It is the single Snowdrop that is of 
ily wild type, the garden forms being 
} 


Jearly appearance is alluded to by 

tomery :— 

Winter’s gloomy night withdrawn, 

Lo! the young romantic hours, 

Search the hil!, the dale, the lawn 

To behold the Snowdrop white 
start to light.’ 


ye are few hardier plants. It braves 
vw, the cold wind, and frost, and starts 
rw when the days are short and sun- 
»s lacking. How it gains the mastery 
ae elements is told by Wordsworth in 


. 
i) f—— 


‘Lone flower, hemmed in with 
snows and white as they, 

But hardier far, once more I see 
thee bend 

Thy forehead, as if fearful to 

offend, 

Like an unbidden guest. Though 

day by day | 

Storms, saliying from the moun- 
tain tops, waylay 

The rising sun, and on the plains 
descend ; 

Yet are thou welcome, welcome 
as a friend 

Whose zeal outruns his promise! ”’ 


onopsis Prattii (Farrer’s Form) 


HS lovely distinct form of the Blue 
hppy was introduced by the late 
lsginald Farrer from Tibet, found on 
»slopes among outcrops of limestone 
-t some 12,000 feet to 14,000 feet eleva- 
i. Prattii, found in W. China, gener- 
rows to a height of not more than 
ies, but under congenial conditions the 
iillustrated herewith will grow over a 
11 height. ; 

i flowers, which are about 23 inches in 
ater, are of a glorious shade of rich blue, 
> glisten to wonderful tones in the sun- 
t the blooms being enhanced by the 
ved boss of ash-grey anthers in the 
1. The flowers are nicely placed on the 
ig spikes some 2 feet in length. The 
2 flowers are often produced on 6-inch to 
¢ stems, which have been used _ on 
‘il oceasions for table decoration. Here 
ast be noted this fonm is very different 
nhe M. Prattii usually found in gardens, 
the flowers huddled together and very 
ra pale purple or wine shade, rarely 
1:ing a good blue. 


[ Prattii (Farrer’s Form) is generally at 
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its best in northern gardens early in July, and 
may be relied upon to keep up a conspicuous 
display well into August. This. species is 
biennial, it must be mentioned, and therefore 
dies off shortly after flowering, but produces 
an abundance of seed. In southern gardens 
it is a common practice to sow the seed of 
Meconopsis immediately after it is gathered, 
but in cold districts, especially in the north, 
March is the most suitable time. 

Sow the seed. very thinly in a light soil 
made up of equal parts of loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand, in shallow boxes or pans, cover lightly, 
place in a gentle heat, water carefully through 
a fine rose, and cover them over with brown 


2 Meconopsis Prattii (Farrer’s Form), flowering in a garden in the south of 
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and wood-ash sprinkled on the surface, which 


will get worked in during planting opera- 


ae 


tions. The plants. may be placed 15 inches 
to 18 inches apart. If slugs are troublesome 
during winter and spring place a handful of 
sharp sand or ashes over the crowns. 

I ought to remind readers that, although 
M. Prattii is classed as_a biennial, it often 
takes three years to come to flowering stage, 
and are then usually extra strong. 

WANDERING SCOT. 


Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 


Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, and popularly 
known as the Spring Satin Flower, is one of 


Pm i 


Scotland among the hills early in July. Average height, 3 feet 


paper or panes of shaded glass. Germina- 
tion will take place within three weeks or so. 
When the first rough leaves appear prick off 
very carefully into boxes 4 inches in depth, 
placing the seedlings 3 inches apart, using a 
rougher mixture with less sand. To secure 
extra good plants prick off singly into 3-inch 
pots, which must be well drained. Grow on 
in a greenhouse for a few weeks, then remove 
to a cold frame until the end of May or early 
June. They will then be fit for planting out 
into their flowering quarters. This should be 
a sunny, well-drained position in a light, rich 
soil made up of sandy loam, leaf-soil, and 
enough of sand to keep the ground working 
freely, with the addition of some bone-meal 


the most charming of early spring flowers. 
It is a native of North-West America, and is 
a perfectly hardy perennial and very suitable 
for the rock garden. It has a woody root- 
stock, and from this narrow grassy leaves 
arise to about 1 foot in height. The flowers 
are borne singly on slender stems in great 
profusion during February and are beautiful 
pendent bells of a clear shade of purple. It 
thrives in a sunny position in the rock gar- 
den in a soil consisting of leaf-mould, peat, 
and sand. There is also a white variety, S. 
grandiflorum album, but it is less charming 
than the purple variety. 
GAvIN Brown. 
Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. 
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Strobilanthes isophyllus 


‘*A good house plant,” shown by Sir William Lawrence, Bart. 


Award of Merit 


Plants of Special Interest at Vincent Square 


NOWDROPS,: Crocuses,  Saxifrages, 

dwarf Irises, Hellebores, Witch Hazels, 

forced Hyacinths, Tulips, Lily of the 
Valley, and other early flowers lent a distinct 
spring-like character to the fortnightly ex- 
hibition of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Tuesday, January 31st. Among the visi- 
tors we were pleased to see Lord Lambourne, 
the President of the Society, who has been 
prevented by illness from attending the 
Society’s meetings during the winter months. 


A SEEDLING DAFFODIL 

A welcome little Daffodil was brought by 
Mrs, Bucknall, Creagh Castle, Doneraile, 
Co. Cork. It was a seedling that had been 
flowering freely in the open without protec- 
tion from January 14th. Unfortunately for 
this seedling it was shown so early in the 
year that it did not come before the Narcissus 
Committee. Would it not be advisable for 
this Committee to meet earlier in the year? 
The seedling in question is earlier than N. 
pallidus pracox. It iS a small yellow self 
bearing some resemblance to N. minor, from 
which it is probably descended. 

The brilliant blue Chilian Crocus (Teco- 
philaea cyaneo-crocea), a number of varieties 
of Crocus chrysanthus, including Cygnet, 
Bullfinch, and E. A. Bowles, were shown by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. 


STROBILANTHES ISOPHYLLUS 

Shown by Sir William Lawrence, Bt., 
Burford, Dorking, as ‘‘ a good house plant,” 
this old favourite from the East Indies was 
given an Award of Merit. It was introduced 
in 1845. It is of sub-shrubby, branching 
habit, with pale mauve, Pentstemon-like, 
tubular flowers and dark green lanceolate 
leaves, 

RHODORA CANADENSIS SYN. RHODODENDRON 
RHODORA ‘ 
The pink-mauve flowers on leafless shoots 
are very attractive. This is an old garden 
shrub highly valued for its early flowering, 
and was introduced in 1767 from Eastern 
North America, where it is native. A fine 
specimen of this dwarf shrub was shown by 
Messrs, Cheal and Sons, and gained an 
Award of Merit. This shrub is useful in the 


shrubbery border or as a forced shrub for 
conservatory decoration. 


PICKA ALBERTIANA CONICA 


Shown by Messrs. Wm. Wood and Son, 
this dwarf Conifer attracted attention by vir- 
tue of its shapely conical habit. The plants 
shown were about 3 foot in height. In the 
juvenile form the foliage is very fine. This 
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Conifer, native of Canadian Rockies, 
Lake Laggan, requires a moist, shady, 
tion and protection from cold wind: 
narrow pyramidal growth, with short, 
set, twiggy branches, is very effective, 


RHODODENDRON SHEPHERDIL 


A well-formed truss of this brigh 
species cut from the open was shown | 
Frederick Moore, Willbrook, Rathfar 
Co. Dublin. = 

Mr. R. Findlay, .Junr, (son of M 
Findlay, Superintendent, R.H.S. Ga 
Wisley), showed a carefully-preserve, 
comprehensive herbarium of British 
that was well arranged and great} 
preciated by visitors. The collection 
braced the 99 Natural Orders of plants | 
to the British Isles as given in the |, 
Catalogue. Among the - noteworthy 
beautiful British plants shown were Ge; 
Pneumonanthe, Matthiola incana, Mer 
maritima, Geranium purpureum, [, 
Dortmanni (Water Lobelia), Lathyrus | 
Pinguicula lusitanica, Meconopsis cam 
and Dryas octopetala, the last a well-k 
alpine not uncommon in the limestone 5 
tain districts of northern England 
Ireland, but more abundant in the no 
Scotland. ; H. 


Anemones and Ranunculu 


These. delightful flowers are amongs 
showiest of the spring and early summer 
and planting may be done any time d 
autumn and spring. The Giant F 
strain of both kinds is a good mixtur 
planting, and the tubers» may be sei 
4 inches. or 5 inches apart. They may 
be raised from seed, and with Anemones 
to be especially recommended, for 
making successional sowings flowers m: 
had during the greater part of the 
They are extremely useful and beautif 
cut flowers. : aes) Te 


An early flowering seedling Daffodil from Creagh Castle, Doneraile, Co, Cork — 
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PART from the weather there is no 
greater factor influencing the produc- 
uvity of our gardens than that of 
ring. Prior to the introduction of the 
Hed artificial manures, even now scarcely 
‘tury ago, the maintenance of soil fer- 
Was a difficult problem for growers, 
it was only by adhering to a rigid sys- 
of rotation of crops, with occasional 
vs to enable soils to recuperate, that 
anent crop production was carried on. 
introduction of these fertilisers, however, 
rially altered the outlook, and enabled 
ers to increase the yield of their crops 
‘maintain continuous crop production 
sut any serious exhaustion of the soil. 

therto, apart from the work carried out 
ve horticultural and agricultural institu- 


“oe use of these fertilisers has been 


or less haphazard, and it is doubtful 
her maximum results have been gene- 
‘Obtained. The old-time method of re- 
almost entirely on farmyard or stable 
ire is no longer possible, neither is it 
Sary, for it is a well-known axiom that 
est results from manuring are always 
ned by using moderate applications of 
% Organic manuré in conjunction with 
ings. of special fertilisers to meet the 
3 of the crop in question. 

intensive study of fertilisers in this 


ILLUSTRATED 


Ee Rhodora canadensis syn. Rhododendron Rhodora 


A well-known floweting shrub from Eastern North America. Award of Merit 
(See page 84) 


Manure Problems 


country is quite a modern cult, and it is 
well known that Britain has tended to lag 
behind in this matter. Signs are not want- 
ing, however, to show that this apathy is 
becoming a thing of the past, for probably 
at no epoch in the history of horticulture 
have so many new fertilisers been under 
exhaustive trials as at the present time, and 
it is still possible that Britain may lead in 
this as in many other industries. 

Modern dietetics tend to favour the in- 
creased consumption of vegetable products, 
the natural increase of population stimulates 
a still further demand for these products, 
and although increased production depends 
on many factors an abundant supply of suit- 
able fertilisers is not the least of them. The 
choice of these fertilisers depends largely on 
the knowledge of the grower, and while 
many of the proprietary manures are ex- 
cellent in their way, some of them are very 
poor value for the money asked, to say the 
least. But it becomes more and more neces- 
sary for the successful grower to study the 
action of various fertilisers, and realise their 
values, for costings count in crop production, 
and there is a deal of waste going on in the 
use of fertilisers which can only be prevented 
by the acquisition of knowledge in this direc- 
tion. This knowledge is much easier to ob- 
tain to-day than it was even a decade ago, 
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for not» only are effective fertilisers being 
produced in. ever-increasing quantities, but 
the makers of these fertilisers have highly 
organised advisory departments, which help 
users to choose the best fertilisers for their 
particular needs and give them information 
to the minutest detail to enable them to get 
the greatest possible value from their use. 
And the application of a_ well-balanced 
manure, or rather the creation of a well- 
balanced soil by the application of the right 
manures, means more than increased weight 
of crop, for one can manure to improve the 
appearance and quality of a crop and also to 
accelerate its maturity. ‘ 

It is a. well-known fact that the nutrition 
of plants is a highly complex problem, and 
it would be impossible to tabulate a set of 
rules which would apply under all conditions 
and circumstances, but a few maxims which 
should certainly be followed in a general way 
may be of service to readers. 

It is impossible to get the maximum value 
from any system’ of manuring unless the 
physical condition of the soil is good, hence 
tillage and manuring are closely related fac- 
tors. 

Few manures give up the whole of their 
nutritive value unless the calcium content 
of the soil is adequate, hence liming is an 
important factor in intensive cultivations, A 
quick-acting manure may lose most of its 
value before the crop is able to take it if 


applied too early, hence quick-acting manures 


should be applied to crops in active growth. 
On the other hand, slow-acting manures may 
not become available if applied too late, hence 
early application should be the rule when 
these are employed. 


W. AUTON. 


The neat-growing Picea albertiana conica 
A shapely specimen one foot high, (See page 84) 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


| Southern and Midland 


Autumn Onions 

As soon as the ground is in workable con- 
dition a batch of these should be transplanted 
from the seed bed into some ground which 
has previously been well enriched with plenty 
of manure. Draw the drills about a foot 
apart and allow from 8 inches to 12 inches 
between the plants. 


Leeks 


Should these be required for exhibition 
some plants should be raised under glass at 
once, and as soon as large enough prick out 
into boxes filled with light rich soil, or some 
may be grown on singly in pots as advised in 
a previous issue for Onions. 


Shallots 


Like the Onion, this enjoys a well-enriched 
and deeply-worked soil, and the site should 
be a sunny one if possible. They may be 
planted at any time now, burying about two- 
thirds of the bulb in the ground. The rows 
and bulbs may be about a foot apart. 


Chives 


These may be readily propagated by seed 
or by division of the roots, and this may now 
be done when the weather is favourable. 
This is a most useful adjunct for the salad- 
bowl and for soups, 


Pruning Clematis 

Some of these plants are already making 
their new growths, and _ the necessary 
pruning and thinning out must be seen to. 
The Jackmani section may be cut well back, 
as these flower on the current year’s growths. 
The same remark also applies to the lanu- 
ginosa type, but it is not advisable to prune 
these quite so hard. The montana section 
flowers on the old wood, so only weak or 
too densely crowded portions must be re- 
moved. This beautiful creeper should have 
well-manured soil to grow in, and should 
any old mortar or lime rubble be available 
this should be added. The roots of the plants 
should, if possible, be shaded by the use of 
dwarf shrubs or plants. A mulching is very 
beneficial, especially on light soils. 


Chimonanthus 


This deliciously fragrant shrub, blooming 
as it does during the winter months, is well 
worth a-sunny wall position. The flowers, 
although not decorative in themselves, are 
much to be prized for bowls, as a few sprays 
will scent a fairly large room. As soon as 
flowering has finished, the necessary pruning 
must be done, which consists of cutting back 
the flowered shoots and removing weakly 
wood. 


Wall climbers and shrubs 


In addition to those plants mentioned 
above there are several others which now 
need attention in the matter of pruning and 
thinning out. This operation may be carried 
out from now until the end of the month. 
Among such plants may be mentioned 
Buddleias, deciduous Ceanothus, Spirza 
salicifolia, S. sorbifolia; S. japonica, S. 
Anthony Waterer, also the Sumach and 
Choisya ternata. Ivy, too, on walls and 
buildings may be cut back as desired. 


Austrian briars 

These plants generally flower much more 
freely when left to grow in as natural a way 
as possible. Should there be any weakly 
growths now is the best time to cut them 
away, and the plants will be benefited by 
having some well-rotted cow manure worked 
in amongst them by lightly forking in. 


Bulbs 


Such bulbs as Gloxinias, Caladiums, 
Achimenes, etc., must be frequently examined 
and potted up in batches as required. These 
all require warm, moist conditions in the 
early stages of growth to meet with success. 


Rooted cuttings 

Cuttings of Currants and Gooseberries in- 
serted last autumn will repay for transplant- 
ing as soon as this can be arranged. It will 
be better to grow them on in a reserve plot 
for a season, placing them about 2 feet apart. 
Grown thus, nice bushy plants will be avail- 
able when required for the permanent planta- 
tions. 


Vines 

The earlier-started ones must be given a 
slightly higher “temperature as growth de- 
velops, and timely disbudding seen to, and 
also the pinching of the growth one or two 
leaves beyond the bunch. Make the utmost 
use of sunshine, but avoid high night tem- 
peratures, and also avoid having much mois- 
ture about at night, as too humid an 
atmosphere at this season will only cause 
flabby growth. H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Kitchen garden 

Work at the moment continues to be held 
up by stormy weather, but preparations can 
be made to forward matters when conditions 
become more favourable. The pricking off 
of Onions from seed-pans into boxes can be 
attended to, using a light but fairly rich soil 
in which a little soot may, profitably, be in- 
corporated. Seeds of Red Cabbage for pick- 
ling may be sown in a gentle heat. Plants 
from such a sowing are, I think, always 
better than those from a sowing made in 
autumn in the open. They heart up well in 
September and are more tender than heads 
of the autumn-sown plants. Small supple- 
mentary sowings of early Cauliflowers can 
also be made. Cauliflower plants now in 
boxes or in cold frames ought to be gone 
over every week or so in order that decaying 
leaves may be removed. Stir the soil among 
the plants and dust lightly with soot to ward 
off attacks of .slugs. Expose the plants 
freely in fine weather, but protect when frost 
threatens. A sowing of Parsley should be 
made in a box—seeds germinate more rapidly 
if the box be placed on the warm pipes of a 
vinery. Although many sow seeds of Leeks 
in heat at this time I prefer to wait until 
quite the end of the month, when germina- 
tion is more rapid and after-growth uninter- 
rupted. 


Wall trees 


Those who grow Peach trees on south walls 
ought no longer to delay the needful pruning 
and re-training. The word pruning is, per- 
haps, rather too strong. If disbudding be 
done in an intelligent manner and at. the 
proper time there will be very little work for 
the knife. Morello Cherries are customarily 
left until all the other wall trees have been 
attended to, because they are on north walls 
and growth is, therefore, later. In re-training 
these Cherries no overcrowding of the shoots 
should be allowed. It is easier to keep Black 
Fly at bay. when thin training is practised. 
Like all stone fruits, Morello Cherries like 
plenty of lime, and this, in some form, ought: 
to be annually supplied. Any deficiency in 
this respect very often leads to wholesale 
dropping of the fruits. 


February 


Dahlias 4 
If it be desired to increase the stoelk { 
considerable extent the dormant tuber: 
now be boxed up—using leaf-mould 
rough state—and placed in a moderate 
The word ‘‘ moderate’ is emphasise 
cause if hard forcing be resorted to th 
tings (or some of them) may be weak 
weak cuttings .seldom develop into 
plants. Cuttings about 4 inches long, s| 
off with a heel and -inserted in the 
gating pit, soon emit roots. An alter 
method is to divide the tubers into 
which contain one shoot each ‘and ti 
them up. Of course, Dahlias are 
raised from seeds, and occasionalijalammt 
across rather a good thing, but propag 
from proven sorts is, on the whole, 
These remarks apply precisely to ‘ 
patens, of which much more use mig 
made. : i 


7 


Present sowings : yg 
Many flower-seeds for outdoor work 
be sown now. Chief of these, of cour 
the Antirrhinum, and full sowings shou 
made at once. Self-colours are best for i 
ing, and these come remarkably true 
seeds. - Those who desire brightness” 
moderate cost ought to concentrate upo 
Antirrhinum. Other seeds to sow at 
time may include Nicotiana Sa 
Scabious of varieties, Coreopsis, Lol 
Petunia, and other similar things which 
be desirable. i. Sr 
Figs in pots = } 
The cultivation of the Fig in pots d 
from that of the same fruit when plantei 
in a cool house. ‘In the latter case a r: 
light and poor soil which is freely dr 
gives the best result. It is alm st imy 
ble, however, to overfeed Fig trees in 
Rich top-dressings, copious supplies of li 
manure, or a combination of the two. 
necessary. Keep the heat, during the ¢ 
ing period, at an even temperature; any ¢ 
may cause the fruits to drop. Stop 
shoots at the fifth leaf by nipping out 
terminal bud with the finger and thumb 
ag 


P 
- a 
pes oe 


Ferns under glass ees 
At this time many of the Adiantum 
to be rather shabby. The fronds | 
plants should be cut over and, for a 
water ought to be withheld. When ‘s 
aA 


of growth is visible repotting cane 
That fine Fern, A. Farleyense, succe 
when potted in pure loam without a 
tion whatever. Davallias and other Fer 
hanging pots or baskets will now beg! 
require more moisture. The best methe 
watering these is to dip them in a tank, 
once a week, and to give them n 


om 
the interval. 7: 
Plant houses . 


All watering should, as yet, be de 
morning in order that superfluous mols 
may be dried up before night. Regulate 
fires by the outside thermometer, 4 
times avoid driving. There ought 
plenty of bloom in the case of Primu 
malacoides is very elegant and is us 
many ways. So, too, are P. stelat 
obconica, P, verticillata, and P. Kew' 
Some of the more easily-managed Ore 
useful at this time in the cool 
Coelogyne cristata, many of the Cypr 
Dendrobium nobile, Oncidiums, at 
glossums. Forced bulbs are alwa 
mand, and a constant succession can 
maintained now. W. Mec 

Mabie Gardens, Dumfries. 
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Pvirtues of Tar-oil Washes 


SPRAYING OF FRUIT TREES IN FEBRUARY 


here is Still just—but only just—time to carry out 
the buds of the trees begin to 


‘favourable weather prevails the oppor- 
ity should be seized to carry out what 
juld be a regular winter practice, 1.e., 
‘ng. With the advent of the new dis- 
| tar washes much tiresome autumn and 
+ work can be avoided, with great bene- 
»ruing to the trees. So successfully do 
| washes control Winter Moth that the 
ce of grease-banding in October and the 
yuent renewals until April become un- 
sary. Spraying, too, for Apple Sucker 
the buds open, and subsequent spray- 
for aphides may be quite unnecessary 
tar oil sprayings are carried out 
ighly. 
igoid pests, too, are largely controlled, 
there the work is carried out thoroughly 
he ground well tilled, in addition, to 
e the larve and pupz of insects, the 
of pest eradication, be it insect or fun- 
‘is reduced to a minimum. 
ised to be the practice of fruit growers 
er spraying until late February, the con- 
n being that by that time most of the 
eggs had been laid, but owing to the 
t nature of tar oil washes it is necessary 
‘ry out the practice earlier or injury to 
rd buds will result. 
ather conditions being favourable, 1.e., 
day witnout frost or rain, all the opera- 
»eds is a good stout overall or mackin- 
(gloves are quite unnecessary), and if 
irden is only a medium-sized one a good 
syringe, such as ‘‘ The Abol,’’ or if. 
ias tall trees to contend with, ‘‘ The 
se,”’ with lances to reach the top. Both 
ese makes are excellent, and, if cared 
vill last for years. 
‘e should be taken not to exceed the 
ity to be mixed stated by the vendors, 
when all is ready, make a commence- 
on the bush fruits, as these are the 
likely to push their buds first, and if 
re situated at the base of standard trees 
‘an better discern the sprayed and un- 
ed portions through their being no drip 
the taller subjects. 
tat care must be exercised to spray 
part, especially the tips of the shoots, 
wise we may miss many eggs, especially 
e case of Apple Sucker, when we are 
1g with Apple trees. 
old trees have had very bad attacks of 
ly Aphis a little soil should be drawn 
from the base of the tree to expose the 
ning of the main roots, which should be 
ed also, as this pest may often be found 


lere larger trees have to be dealt with in 


‘ity a knapsack sprayer should be re- 
ioned, either of the hand or pneumatic 
The writer’s preference is with the 
‘r, as they seem less likely to get out of 
Last winter the writer used three 
washes, caustic alkali, a well-known 
ietary winter wash, and a tar oil wash. 
> could be no question of the effective- 
of the latter. Brown Rot, which had 
very prevalent the previous season, was 
ically controlled, Apple Mildew, too, was 
ly reduced, while other pests, such as 
ican Blight and other aphides, scarcely 
an appearance. 
es sprayed with the other washes still 
ed bad examples of Brown Rot, while a 
‘standard Damson, Farleigh, again had 
| attack of Mealy Plum Aphis. 
sing all things into consideration there 
s to be a great future for the distillate 


this important work before 
move — 


tar washes. The amount of work they save 
during the summer months quite balances 
their extra expense. 

I will now mention the various insect and 
fungoid pests which seem to be largely con- 
trolled by these washes:—Apple Sucker 
(Psylla mali), American Blight or Woolly 
Aphis (Schizoneura lanigera), Winter Moth 
(Chumatobia brumata), Lackey Moth 
(Bombyx neustria), Apple Aphis (Aphis mali), 
Apple Mildew (Podosphera leucotricha), 
Brown Rot (Sclerotinia fructigeria). 

In addition to the foregoing, which, by 
personal observation, seem to be controlled, 
there are many other pests (insect and fun- 
goid) affecting Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Gooseberries, and Red, 
White, and Black Currants, which are all 


Answers t 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4, Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the’ sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some. days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 
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more or less incidentally controlled by these 
sprayings if carried out annually. 

Such persistent pestseas American Blight 
and often what follows it, Canker (Nectria 
ditissima), can be checked easily if appearing 
on a minor scale by the following methods :— 

In the case of the former, paint the affected 
parts with neat methylated spirits. No harm 
will result even to young growth, owing to 
its volatile nature. If attacked by the latter 
cut out affected parts and paint with gas tar. 
The latter pest is usually caused by either an 
excess of lack of sap, and the tree should be 
treated at the roots accordingly, which sub- 
ject, however, does not come within the scope 
of this article, the object of which is to boost 
the virtues of tar oil washes. 

Of numerous tar oil washes now on the 
Market -Abolene,.. + 5° Carbo, 2! Carbo: 
crimp,’’ and Corry’s Tar Oil Wash will be 
obtainable from most horticultural sundries- 
men, and can be strongly recommended. if 
used with care and strictly according to 
manufacturers’ directions. Jeyes’ Winter 
Wash as an admixture of tar oil and Jeyes’ 
Fluid, can safely be applied this month. 


o Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Irish Junipers damaged 

I have some-Irish Junipers which were 
shapely little pyramids about 3 feet high 
planted alongside of a walk. They got very 
much knocked about by the snow and have 
not regained their former shape; some of the 
side branches being pulled out of their posi- 
tion (but not broken). Had I best stake and 
tie them in position, or should I cut back to 
shape? I have. only had them two years, 
and last year they began to make fair growth. 
There is, of course, a good deal of brown 
foliage visible under the displaced branches. 
I do not want them very much taller if they 
can be cut back. alts EDS Ak 


| As the branches are not broken you should 
find little difficulty in recovering the shape of 
your little trees without cutting anything 
away. ‘There are two ways of doing this :— 
(1) Place a stake down the centre if the 
central growths are not strong enough to lace 
the displaced branches to them, and tie in 
each branch individually to the stake, which 
should be completely hidden. You may re- 
move the tops’at any height you desire. (2) 


. Place strands of strong string or wire around 


the tree, arranging the branches loosely and 
carefully at the neg§ssary intervals until all 
are shapely and ure, but avoid drawing 
these too tight, and :rrange them in an ob- 
scure way among the leaves. | 


Shrubs for bog garden 


Please’ give me ‘a list of trees and shrubs for 
planting in a bog garden on a bank. with an 
east aspect, also what kind of plants do you 
recommend for planting on the level around 
two small ponds; also plants for planting in 
the ponds in addition to Nymphias. 

W. Bowman. 
| Rhododendrons, Bamboos (slightly shel- 


tered position), Spirzeas in variety, Labur- 
nums (bush and tree form), also Pyrus and 
Prunus Tamarisk,  Forsythias, Kerria 
japonica, Lilacs, Salix in variety, and Cornus, 
Berberis (various kinds), Ribes, Pyracantha, 
Taxodium, and the Silver Birch. This list 
could be augmented according to require- 
ments in the matter of trees, so much de- 
pending upon size and arrangement of the 


garden. There is an abundance of plants 
suitable for such a place. Astilbes, Lythrum, 
Senecio clivorum, Iris sibirica, 1 


Kempferi, Trollius, Mimulus, Hemerocallis, 
Dielytras, Caltha, Tritomas, Primulas (vari- 
ous, shade required), Funkias, Megasea 
cordifolia, and several varieties of Ferns. 
Should there be room, Rodgersias, Rheums, 
and Gunneras could be planted, also Saxi- 
fraga peltata and Eulalias, Aponogeton (very 
sweetly scented), Hottonia palustris, Acorus 
calamus (Sweet Flag), Myosotis palustris 
(water Forget-me-not), plant in shallow 
water, also in like position the Bogbean 
(Menyanthes trifoliata), Sagittaria, Ponte- 
deria, Calla palustris (bog Arum), Iris 
Pseudacorus, Brasenia peltata. | 


To renew box edging 


I am anxious to renew several large gaps 
made in my Box edging around garden. I 
fear I cannot obtain the usual rooted slips, 
so when should I take cuttings? I hoped 
it might be possible now, and then transplant 
in the autumn. WwW. W 


[To renew the gaps in your Box edging 
could you not lift a portion where thickest 
and divide the plants to make sufficient to fill 
the gaps? The present and for some weeks 
is a suitable time to do the work. Failing to 
set sufficient rooted pieces you could easily 
increase your stock by autumn by inserting 
the whole of the unrooted portions firmly in 
sandy soil. ] 
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Permanent evergreen edging’ 

What permanent “evergreen edging would 
be best for border under wall facing south, 
soil loam with some lime? Mrs. Sinkins 
Pinks have done so badly, though regularly 
attended to, that I must give them up. I 
want something neat and compact. 

“* SURREY.” 

[A very pretty and suitable evergreen 
flowering edging to replace Mrs. Sinkins 
Pinks would be Saxifraga umbrosa (London 
Pride), The Armerias (Thrifts), of which 
there are several varieties, are also suitable. 
If not too large the dwarf Erica carnea and 
E. alba make a very fine edging, and also 
some of the dwarf Campanulas. ] 


About Gladioli 

Thank you for your answers to my queries 
in regard to Gladioli (issue January 21st, 
page 43). The G. primulinus variety, Mauve, 
was, catalogued last year by Longstaff and 
Son, Chelsfield Station, Kent, and was also 
among the exhibits of Messrs. Prins, of 
Wisbech, at the Watford Show last year. 
Neither firm list it for 1928, and this was the 
reason I inquired. Varieties which you re- 
commended for exhibition I have written 
for, with the exception of the following, 
which I am unable to find in any of the 
catalogues at present, in my possession :— 


Gipsy Queen, La Laviere, and Rudolph 
Hertzog, be a 
Watford. 


[We suggest that you write to the firm 
from which you obtained Mauve last year. 
As to the other three varieties consult the 
lists of R. H. Bath, Ltd., and W. J. Unwin. | 

[In your issue of January 21st you answer 
a.series of queries on Gladioli on page 43. 
As you are unable to supply information on 
the primulinus variety, Mauve, my notes on 
it, taken this last season from my collection, 
may be of use. Mauve was offered in 1927 
by Longstaff and Sons, Chelsfield Station, 
Kent, at quite a cheap price, but is not cata- 
logued in their new catalogue. The name 
Mauve is a misnomer, as this variety is one 
of the chocolate-coloured ‘‘ prims.’’ obtained, 
I am inclined to think, by crossing large- 
flowered ‘‘ blues ’’ with a yellowish ‘ prim.”’ 
These chocolate ‘‘ prims.’’ are not popular, 
but, personally, I liked this variety because 
of its beautiful shape and spacing~ of the 
flowers, many of which opened together and 
lasted well, while the colour, though dull, 
was not unattractive. Question 5 asks for 
large-flowered ‘‘ blues.’”? Master Wietze, a 
loosely-arranged violet-purple, and the newer 
lilac-coloured Byron L. Smith, both have 
reasonably large flowers.—H. J. Warren, 
Member British Gladiolus Society. ] 

[Reference query re Gladiolus, in your 
issue dated January 21st, page 43: 
(1) Kitty | Grullemans, catalogued by 
Messrs. Grullemans; (2) Mauve, catalogued 
by Messrs. C. A. van Zanten, of Heemskerk, 
near Haarlem, Holland; (3) this variety may 
be Clear Eye, catalogued by Messrs. Bath, of 
Wisbech, or Messrs. Grullemans, or Messrs. 
Dobbie; (5) try Mrs. van Konynenburg, listed 
bv Messrs. Konynenburg and Marh, of 
Noordwyk, Holland.—F. C. Brown.] 


Summer bedding 

Please give suggestions for summer bed- 
ding. Only cold house available with oil 
stove, and as my _ stock of Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, etc., were all killed this Christmas 
I would prefer to replace them with some- 
thing hardier in case of more bad luck. 

** SURREY.”’ 

[With only your very limited accommoda- 
tion, for housing plants through the winter 
we do not think you could do better than by 
using the intermediate strain of Antir- 
rhinums for your summer beds. These can 


PEI 
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be had in such a wide range of colours that 
a most effective display can be had at small 
cost. They may easily be grown from seed 
sown now in boxes of light soil and grown 
quite cool in your greenhouse, pricking into 
seed-bed outside when large enough, where 
they may remain until required for the beds. 
The annual Larkspurs are also useful and 
beautiful, and seeds of these may be sown 
outside in a few weeks’ time, transplanting 
when large enough, or pricked out straight 
into the beds if empty. This arrangement 
would also do for dwarf Nasturtiums, but 
these should not be sown yet. Other annuals, 
too, would suggest themselves as_ suitable, 
but the time of sowing, etc,, depends upon 
whether you have a spring display in your 
beds, which you do not say. Tubers of the 
dwarf bedding Dahlia could be wintered in 
your house, and these are most effective. 
You could also safely winter bedding 
Begonias and the roots of Salvia patens, also 
Cannas, but as you would be unable to give 
these heat to start them the display from 
them would be late. ] 


Dielytra spectabilis 

I have a large root of Dielytra spectabilis. 
This is now in bloom after forcing. What 
treatment is right when bloom is over, and 
would it again flower in summer under usual 
conditions outside ; also would this same root 
force again next autumn? 


[Allow your Dielytra spectabilis, when 
flowering is over, to complete its growth 
under cool conditions, gradually withholding 
water as foliage dies down. The root would 
force again next autumn so long as it is 
allowed its proper resting season. It should 
not be expected to flower again before next 
season. You would get better results by 
having it forced only every other year, flower- 
ing naturally outside the alternate years. ] 


Iris tingitana 

(T. H., Yorks).—If you wish to bloom this 
Iris in the open next year you must keep the 
plants growing either in a warm frame or 
greenhouse until the leaves show signs of 
ripening. As this appears gradually withhold 
their water supply, and when quite ripened 
off the roots may be planted in the open, 
preferably in August. 


Wallflowers diseased 


(F. J. J.).—Your Wallflowers are affected 
with a Leaf Spot, which is caused by a fungus 
belonging to the genus Macrosporium. You 
can do nothing with this disease except to 
take up the plants and burn them. As far as 
practicable all portions of the plants should be 
collected and burned. It sounds, from your 
letter, that perhaps the Antirrhinums were 
affected with the same, or a Similar, disease, 
and, if so, it points to the bed being affected. 
After you have cleared away the diseased 
material you should use a good soil fungi- 
cide to try and sterilise the soil in the bed. 
Before any summer bedding plants are put 
into the beds you should give the soil a good 
soaking with Cheshunt Compound. This 
mixture can be bought from. horticultural 
sundriesmen, and should be used according 
to instructions. If we can help you further 
write again. 


Hyacinth bulb for inspection 


(Regular Reader, Nanty).—The bulb shows 
no sign of disease. It has apparently been 
planted some considerable distance below the 
surface and the covering soil~has been on the 
moist side. When Hyacinths throw up their 
flower the spike is usually shrouded with pro- 
tecting foliage. This is not always the case. ° 
however ; it frequently happens (particularly 
when the bulbs are planted after the be- 
ginning of October) that the flower-spike has 


- § gallons with cold soft water. — 


so far advanced within the bulb 
growth commences it is so high | 
spike that the foliage splits oper 
the flower-spike. If this process 
low the surface of the soil the flo 
comes in contact with the moist 
‘“ damps off,’? which is apparently y 
happened to your bulb. If the bulb} 
planted with its nose on the surf: 
to the air) no harm would 
Should the bulb be replanted, 1 
exposed to the air in a fairly dry 
a certain amount of the base o 
will come into flower in the n. 
The bulb might alternatively be 
the garden. When in light rich 
make-a good bulb for next year. — 


Plants to furnish a balcony __ 
(H. Wehrle).—For your tubs or | 
suggest Thalictrum dipterocary 
with Campanula isophylla ; 
regale carpeted with Convoly 
tanicus, Agapanthus Mooreanus 
and blue), Chelone barbata carpe 
Gypsophila muralis, Carnations (b¢ 
ties), Lavender and Rosemary, 
Germania, Linum narbonense, Sah 
Scabiosa- caucasica alba, and 
serphyllum var. coccineum carp 
panula pyramidalis. Of course 
here recommended are permanent i 
and could not be stored away lil 
during the winter months. Y; 
bably wants renewing with some 
loam, but if this is not possible af 
ing either of bone-meal or Clay’s | 
incorporating this well into the 
planting. You must not permit 
plants to become unduly dry 
you do, the results will prove 
The Fuchsias should be pru 
they will then commence to b 
the point of blooming when the sez 
for them to be safely placed in 
bone-meal and fertiliser may 
from any mnurseryman~ or 
sundriesman. oe ee 
Helleborus niger altifolius 
1 shall be much obliged if yo: 
me where I can procure H 
altifolius, as mentioned in iss 
7th. -KATHERIN 
[This variety (syn. Maximu 
scarce. A few plants may be 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, King 
Garden, W.C. 2-] Pee. oe 
GREENHOUSE 
Arum diseased , 2 
(Constant Reader).—The Arum 
for examination is affected with 
Spot, caused by the fungus 
richardiz. Spores are produced 
spotted foliage, which in turn in 
leaves as they are produced. 
destruction of the older leaves 
weaken the plants, and will i 
the flowers unsatisfactory. We 
cut away and burn all the bad 
foliage and then spray the plan 
weak solution of potassium sul 
sulphur). Dissolve 1 oz. of the ¢ 
a little boiling water and then 


tion at this strength at first, but 1 
the tender young foliage is uni 
might gradually increase the stré 
you are using 1. oz. to 3 gallon 
You should look over the plants once 
for diseased leaves and repeat 
operation on each occasion. A 
liver of sulphur does not keep goo 
being made. You should therefo 
fresh solution each week. You, 
discretion as to the amount of 
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ou cut away at the first operation ; 
jall away would help you to obtain 
yntrol, but such drastic treatment 
waken the plants too much. 


: 


is in greenhouses 

id be very grateful if you or’any of 
ers would very kindly say if they 
| any experience of vitaglass in their 
ses, and if the plants have benefited 
aarked way by its use; also if a 
ded greenhouse would be the better 
| of vitaglass. E. M. B. 


i’ as we know, nothing definite is 
't known as to the value of vitaglass 
growing. In any case its present 
sudes its use on a large scale. We 
le inquiries regarding an experiment 
ts been carried on for about nine 
but in this case no report on results 
iblished until a full year’s work has 
pleted. We are, however, informed, 
‘ral way, that the results during the 
‘onths have been disappointing, as 
‘ms no difference between plants 
der vitaglass and the controls under 
glass. During the summer months 
mprovement was noticeable in some 
ich as being more sturdy, and in the 
‘me flowering plants the first flowers 
(bout a week before the controls 
inary glass. Much experimental 
remains to be done before the value 
ass is proved for the cultivation of 
Juring the summer months shading 
necessary during bright sunshine. 
jing, of course, cuts out the ultra- 
‘s, and thus largely neutralises the 
the violet rays. The winter experi- 
Id seem to indicate that actual sun- 
necessary for any benefit to result. 
reason we doubt whether it would 
th value for a shaded greenhouse. | 


a ROSES 


t posts and chains 


yu, please, tell me whether the fol-. 


imbing Roses would do well. trained 
_and chains:—Emily Gray, Paul’s 
thislaine de Féligonde, Rubin, and_ 
‘uvel ? >. + ae Societe: 


e Rosés are very suitable for your 
_Paul’s Lemon Pillar is also a lovely 
similar treatment. ] 


‘HRYSANTHEMUMS 


of late white flowering Chrysan- 


owms 
'.—Cheshunt White, Marne, Mrs. J. 


o, Mme. L. Latour, Niveus, Queen 
“he Favourite, Western King, Wim. 
Godfrey’s Perfection, Mrs. A. 
, Lynette. 


vecimen Chrysanthemums 


'—These are obtained by. stopping 
s methodically and therefore forcing 
evelop a bushy character. The first 
should take place when the young 
| reached about 8 inches in height 
ast from the middle to the end of 
| the meantime the growths must 
ly staked and trained to form a 
anced plant, keeping ‘the lowest 
: low as possible in order to admit 
unshine to the centre of the bushes. 
ish the flowers to be of good size 
g must be resorted to. Many 
yermit one flower only to each stem. 
Vm. Wood and Sons, Taplow, near 
ad, or Messrs. Bentley and Sons, 
n-Humber, Hull, would be pleased 
{ you and advise -you as to the 
*ssary to keep out small birds. We 
to hear that you have been unable 
either of the books recommended, 
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and would suggest that you obtain ‘‘ Chrys- 
anthemums for Amateurs,’ by H. H. 
Thomas, which will give you the assistance 
you desire. Its price is 1s. 9d.:, and may be 
obtained from Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12, 
King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ALPINES 


Primula obconica leaves for inspection 

(‘* Puzzled’’).—So far as we can discover 
there is no sign of actual disease on the 
leaves submitted to us. These, although of 
fair size, are very thin, and we would imagine 
that there is something wrong in your cul- 
tural details. The appearance of the leaves 
could very well be caused by too warm an 
atmosphere and full exposure to direct sun- 
shine. This Primula is very nearly hardy, 
and best results are had by growing it in a 
cool pit or greenhouse, merely giving enough 
artificial warmth to exclude frost. Numerous 
complaints very similar to yours have reached 
us of late, so the season has, doubtless, also 
something to do with the matter. We have 
repeatedly noticed that P. obconica resents 
very much being shifted from one pot to 
another unless the roots have taken complete 
possession of the soil in the smaller pot. It 
is the fresh soil becoming ‘* soured ”’ in this 
case before the roots can take possession that 
causes the trouble. 


A selection of rock plants to bloom 
throughout the year 

(M. Mackenzie). — January. — Galanthus 
Byzantinus, Cyclamen Atkinsi album, C, A. 
roseum, C, Coum, Hepatica angulosa. 

February.—Crocus Imperati, C. Cloth of 
Gold, Iris Bakeriana, I. reticulata, Ionop- 
sidium acaule, Snowdrops in variety, Primula 
Winteri, Aconites in variety, Rhododendron 
moupinense, Aubrietia Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, 
A. Fire King, etc., Anemone apennina, A. 
blanda, Saxifraga apiculata, Omphalodes 
verna, Narcissus minimus, N. nanus. 

March. — Daphne  Cneorum,  Dielytra 


eximea, Epimedium sulphureum, Genista 
pilosa, Hepatica triloba (blue, pink, and 
white), Scillas, Chionodoxas, Snowdrops, 


Gentiana acaulis, Soldanella alpina, Ompha- 
lodes cappadocica, Iberis gibraltarica, Saxi- 
frages (Mossy) in variety, Veronica filifonmis, 
Viola gracilis, V. Lady Crisp, V. J. B. 
Taylor, Anemone Pulsatilla, A. fulgens, 
Narcissus cyclamineus. 

April.—Antirrhinum Asarina, Campanula 
abietina, Corydalis cheilanthifolia, _Dode- 
catheon meadia, Draba gigas, Epimedium 
niveum, Gentiana verna, Shortia galacifolia, 
Tiarella cordifolia, Auriculas, Primulas in 
variety, Trilliums in variety, Erythroniums 
(various), Cotyledon simplicifolius. 

May.—Alpine Phlox in variety, Aquilegia 
ceerulea, A. alpina, Aster alpinus magnificus, 
Campanula muralis, Epigea repens, Dode- 
catheon Jeffreyanum, Erythronium grandi- 
florum, Helichryssum bellidioides, Saxifrages 
in great variety. 

June.—Geum Borisii, G. reptans, Geranium 
cinereum, Houstonia coerulea, Helipterum 
anthemioides, Lithospermum prostratum, L. 
petraeeum, Ranunculus amplexicaulis, 
Aquilegia glandulosa, Arenaria montana, 
Campanula. Balchiniana, C. Raineri, Con- 
volvulus althzoides, Dianthus  cesius, 
Genista sagittalis, Hypericum reptans, H. 
olvmpicum, 

July.—Aplopappus croceus, Calceolaria 
Tohn Innes, Campanula garganica hirsuta, 
C. sarmatica, C, pulloides, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, Cornus canadensis, Coronilla 
eappadocica. Dianthus deltoides, D. depen- 
dens, Edrianthus dalmaticus, Eriogonum 
umbellatum, Galax avhylla, Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, Geranium lancastriense, Lewisias 
(various), Linum narbonense, L. alpinum, 
Pentstemon heterophyllus, 


‘ Margyricarpus 
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August.—Asperula_ suberosa, Calamintha 
grandiflora, Gentiana lagodeckiana, Cam- 
panula carpatica, C. Isabel, C. Haylodgensis, 
Codonopsis ovata, Dianthus Atkinsii, Dryas 
octopetala, Erigeron mucronatus, Erodium 
pelargonifolium, E. chameedryoides roseum, 
Geranium Pylzowianum, Globularia cordi- 
folia, Stonecrops in variety, Oxalis ~flori- 
bunda. 

September.—Raoulia glabrata, R. australis, 
setosus, Omphalodes 
Lucilliz, Onosma tauricum, Oxalis ennea- 
phylla, Ramondia pyrenaica, Zauschneria 
californica, Veronica Balfouriana, Heuchera 
Oxfordi, Linaria pallida, Linum arboreum, 
Lithospermum graminifolium, Nierembergia 
rivularis, Rhexia virginica, Wahlenbergia 
vinceflora, Platycodon Mariesii, Dianthus 
neglectus, Silene Schafta, Primula capitata, 
Dianthus superbus, Gentiana Pneumonanthe, 
Gentiana sino-ornata; G. Farreri, Crocos 
serie Oxalis lobata, Gentiana septem- 

a. 


October. — Mazus  pumilio, C£nothera 
macrocarpa, Plumbago larpente, Pratia 
angulata, Scabiosa graminifolia, Primula 


capitata, Galanthus octobrensis, 

November.—Polygonum vaccinzfolium, P. 
affine, Polygala chamzbuxus purpurea, 
Colchicum speciosum album and others in 
variety, Sternbergia lutea, Cyclamen hedere- 
folium, C. h. album, C. africanum, Paro- 
chetus communis. 

December.—Galanthus corcyrensis, Cycla- 
men Coum, Campanula muralis, Iris stylosa. 

Either Messrs. J. Stormonth and Sons, 
Kirkbride, Cumberland, Messrs. W. Ingwer- 
sen, Birch Farm Nursery, Sharpthorne, East 
Grinstead, or Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Twyford, Berks, would probably sup- 
ply the plants. 


Apple Joybells 

(Lt.-Col. W. B.).—This new variety was 
raised by the late Will Tayler, and would, 
we think, answer your requirements. It 
could be obtained from the Executors of the 
late Will Tayler, Peace Nurseries, Ashstead 
Lane, Godalming, Surrey. 


Walnut trees from -France 

(F. W.).—The trees will require no cutting 
back at present unless the tips of the shoots 
have been damaged in transit, when broken 
pieces should be cleanly cut away. Stake the 
trees securely so as to prevent movement at 
the roots after planting and you should have 
no cause. for anxiety. You are probably 
aware that Walnuts are fond of lime, and a 
little added when planting in lime-free soils 
is relished by the trees. 


Spraying Apples 

I have some fruit trees on a wall in my dog 
run which I wish to spray with a tar oil 
spray (Carbonkillegg),. which is labelled 
poison. Can you tell me if this will be 
dangerous to use? The trees are wired off 
from the dogs, but there is the possibility of 
their getting inside. Due precautions would, 
of course, be taken to prevent them from 
getting the stuff away from the trees. 

(Lt.-Co.) W. Bunsury. 

[Before spraying you should well cover 
the ground beneath the trees with old 
sacking. They could then be. sprayed, 
and when they have ceased to drip the 
sacking could be rolled up and removed. This 
method would prevent undue contamination 
of the soil beneath the trees. If you. keep 
the dogs shut up until the trees are dry we 
do not think they will take any harm. A 
good many disinfectants used for kennels are 
made of similar ingredients to these tar-oil 
washes, and, although poisonous when con- 
centrated, are safe enough to use for all 


‘animals when diluted, ] 
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Moss-covered Gooseberries 


(J. W. Kincardine).—It is now rather late 
in the season to use a'caustic soda wash for 
your Gooseberries, because bud damage might 
result. You will find that spraying the plants 
with either lime sulphur or lime wash will 
greatly reduce the Moss and Lichens at pre- 
sent growing on your bushes. Use the wash 
that is most easy to obtain, and get the work 
done as soon as you can if you decide on 
using lime sulphur. 

Fomula (1) Lime sulphur wash to kill Lichen. 

Lime sulphur (1°3 sp.gr. 1 gallon. 

Water =i a . 14 gallons. 
You can obtain concentrated lime sulphur 
from any horticultural sundriesman. Make 
up the wash according to the directions given. 
Formula (2). Lime wash for killing Lichens. 

Quicklime (best lump) ..: 15 Ibs. 

Water : Sr ... Io gallons. 
Slaked lime is-of little use for this purpose. 
Add enough water to cover the quicklime 
while it is slaking, afterwards make up the 
wash to 10 gallons, stirring well. Strain the 
wash carefully before putting it into the 
spraying machine. If you can improve the 
drainage of the site the trees will do better. 


Cutting back maiden Apples and Pears 


(R. Sutton).—It would be advisable to cut 
back your cordons to assist in the formation 
of fruit spurs at regular intervals. The cut- 
ting back will depend to some extent upon 
the condition of the wood. If the tree is 
forming sufficient spurs and the wood is firm 
and healthy there is no reason for very hard 
pruning. A point to bear in mind when 
growing cordons is the regular pinching of 
summer growths, as this greatly helps in the 
formation of regular fruit spurs. As an old 
fruit-grower you will already know of the 
great value of lifting the young trees after 
about a season or two should growth be too 
vigorous. We doubt whether the Apple, 
Irish Peach, is a good cordon variety, with 
its tendency for fruiting on the ends of the 
young growths. “ 


Apple Canker 


(C. F., Yorks).—The specimens you have 
sent in for examination are affected with 
Apple Canker, which is caused by the fungus 
Nectria galligena. This disease gains an en- 
trance to Apple trees by means of wounds, 
1.€., pruning cuts, wind breaks, aphis attack, 
and often through the leaf scars left after the 
leaves have dropped off in the autumn. Soil 
influence, too, has a lot to do with the at- 
tack; varieties on some soils canker badly, 
but on soils of a different type show no sign 
of attack. Varieties, again, show a lot of 
difference as to their susceptibility. Amongst 
the varieties which are less liable to attack 
are Annie Elizabeth, Beauty of Kent, Blen- 
heim Orange, Bismarck, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Newton Wonder. Under your conditions you 
‘can add Irish Peach, as it is free from the 
disease. We think that your site is, probably, 
the main cause of the canker, as it appears 
to be badly drained.’ Probably the easiest 
way out would be to grub the trees and re- 
plant new varieties on modern stocks on 
higher ground. Of the above varieties Annie 
Elizabeth, Bismarck, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Newton Wonder all do well in your district. 
To this list you can add Allington Pippin and 
then make a selection to cover your require- 
ments. If you decide to try and control the 
disease on the present site you should cut out 
and burn all canker growth. All wounds 
made should be painted over with white lead 
paint. Susceptible varieties which have 
healthy main stems might be headed back 
and re-grafted with any of the less suscepti- 
ble varieties. Effort should be made to drain 
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the soil. The eggs attached to one of the 
shoots are those of the Vapourer Moth, a 
well-known pest of the Apple and other fruit 
trees. 


(T. G. R.).—Your Apple tree is affected 
with Apple Canker. You do not state what 
type of soil you are growing the Apples on, 
and we should also like to know the varieties 
you are growing. If you can supply us with 
this information we should be in a_ better 
position to advise you. Please see reply to 
C. F., Yorks. 
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Faulty Carrots 


I have for several years tried to grow 
Carrots, but without success, the roots show- 
ing a tendency to form numerous legs, any 
or all of which split, and the splits are much 
infested with a white coiled insect which I 
believe turns later into the brownish-red 
millipede. I was prevented from sending you 
the enclosed specimens three months ago as 
I intended, and they have now rotted some- 
what, but enough remains to show that some- 
thing is radically wrong. The clay soil has 
been lightened somewhat with wood-ash, and 
lime has been applied annually. The garden 
is level with, and is surrounded by, fields, 
over which I have no control, but on which 
water lies in pools all the winter. It is, 
therefore, rather late in the season before 
things make much growth. Last year I had 
not a single plant from my first two sowings 
of Carrot seed. Then, to test whether the 
seed or the soil was at fault, I planted some 
in a box in a cold greenhouse, and the seeds 
germinated well. The result I transplanted 
into the ground during the last week in May. 
The plants then seemed to thrive, but the 
roots when lifted were similar to those now 
forwarded. He ior: 


| From your letter we think that your gar- 
den is badly drained and the failure of your 
Carrots is partly due to this cause. The milli- 
pedes you mention are generally troublesome 
in land of this type. A good dressing of 
crude naphthalene at the rate of 2 ozs. per 


square yard would help you to control this” 


pest. The material should be applied as a 
surface dressing and then dug in 6 inches 
deep. March would be the best time to ap- 
ply. We think that the Carrot seed failed to 
germinate because of the damp soil, which 
would be especially affected by a cold late 
season, such as that of 1927. Carrots do best 
on light soils that have been well treated with 
organic manures the previous season. If 
organic manures are applied just before 
Carrots are sown they are always liable to 
cause forking of the roots. Land which has 
been well dressed with farmyard manure for 
Potatoes makes a good site for Carrots, and 
if assisted with a little complete artificial 
manure the Carrots do well without fresh 
supplies of farmyard manure. Try sowing a 
Shorthorn variety, and sowing it rather late 
in the season. If you can improve the drain- 
age of the site the main cause of your trouble 
will be over. ] 


Vaporite in kitchen garden 

(Regular Reader).—The principal point is 
to get the material evenly distributed at the 
rate of about 1 Ib. to every 8 square yards to 
10 square yards, and thoroughly mixed with 
the ‘soil when the land is being cultivated. 
Provided Vaporite is used in accordance with 
these directions seeds may be sown or seed- 
lings planted within seven days if desired. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Various questions 
(H. Ebsworth).—(1) ‘“‘ Damping off’? of 

cuttings is sometimes due to Pythium de 

Baryanum, as in seedlings, and also by decay 


of tissue. In the majority of 
known as ‘‘ damping off ” in 
seedlings is due to some error 0 
as violent fluctuations of tempe 
atmospherical extremes. Anot 
mon cause of ‘“‘ damping off 
amongst Pelargoniums, etc., 

up of the tissues by the over-d 
soil and then the giving of a too 
ing of water. (2) No definite d 
formaldehyde. Write to one of { 
tural chemists, such as Mes 
(3) No lists given, as far as we 
such an inquiry. Several fruit , 
mention a few having this tendency, 
writing to fruit-grower, such as 
Bunyard, Maidstone. 

Garden manures —e - | 


~ (Choco).—If your garden’ con ns; 
of organic matter (decaying plant an 


remains) you will find that a go 
artificial fertiliser will help yor 
good crops for several years, — 
organic matter to the soil is e 
time to time. If you consult — 
ment pages of GARDENING ILL 
will find details of a number of ; 
artificial manures which, if used a 
to the maker’s directions, will give 
results. If you prefer to make 1 

mixture you will find that the followi 
tities, when mixed, will be sufficien 
acre of garden :—r1 cwt. of sulphate 
monia, 1 cwt, of sulphate of potash, 
of superphosphate of lime, go per ce 
3 cwt. of steamed bone-flour. Spreai 
ingredients out on a_ stone flo 
thoroughly mix them together. Th 
can then be bagged up and used 
if care is taken to store in a d 
you cannot obtain fanmyard 

you must apply organic matte 
time, why not use a Hop n 

your own garden rubbish and 
Adco? Write us again if we 


Mealy Bug on wall 
I have just removed old Virgir 
infested with Mealy Bug from a 
wall. Before planting other 
to destroy what remains of th 
you recommend a non-staining 
purpose ? re. 
[Your best plan will be to gi 
thorough scrubbing or spray 
soda wash. This wash will 
granite, but it will certainly cl 
there is any painted woodwork f 
could be splashed by the wash t 
be destroyed, and if this be th 
will be out of the question and 
be scrubbed, taking care to keep 
away from the paint. To mai _ the 
take 2 Ibs. of caustic soda and add 10 
of water, stir well. An old suit of 
should be worn and also rubber glove : 
care that the liquid does not splash tl 
Any foliage or grass near by must 
ceive any of the caustic soda 
wall should be well rinsed wi 
10 minutes after spraying.J} 
Garden lime a 
(R. C.).—Good lump quick 
obtained and placed into a s 
then be (1) Left to take up 
the atmosphere, in which case 
ally fall down into a very fine} 
If the lime is wanted for imr 
sufficient water should be a 
to heat. and swell -up; it will 
fine powder as in (1). Sila 
from lump quicklime is best 10 
and for the control of Clubroot ! 
Ground limestone or chalk is 
of lime to use on light soil. 
i.e., Slaked lime, should be us 


ha . 

square yard. ‘The cool form, 
id limestone or ground chalk, should 
i 8 ozs. per square yard. If either 
sed as a control for Club-root 
}s above quantities should be given. 
lime correctly the ground should be 
then the lime applied as a top:dress- 
‘ightly pricked into the surface with 

fork. Never dig lime into the soil. 


ext-books on gardening subjects 
)Rose).—(1) ‘“‘ The Bulb Book,’ by 
lathers, price 18s. od., or ‘ Bulb 
for Amateurs,’ by J. H. Thomas, 
yd. ~ (2) “ The English Flower Gar- 
| Wm. Robinson. Fourteenth edi- 
‘itly revised, price Ar 4s. gd. (3) 
jaardens and Alpine Plants,’ by 
anders, price 8s. (4) ‘‘ Lawns and 
heir Formation and Management,”’ 
'. Sanders, price 4s. 3d. All the 
‘y be purchased from Messrs. Barr 
, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, 


fe 
YAMES OF PLANTS 

‘Lonicera Standishii, closely related 
agrantissima (the Winter Honey- 


i 


Loa 

_ OBITUARY 

| A. SHOOLBRED, F.L.S. 

he passing of Dr. Shoolbred on 
25th, 4928, Chepstow loses one of 
>rominent townsmen, and although 
ive, he has resided there for upwards 
‘s. During this time he has taken 
(terest in the welfare of the town, 
‘ially has he devoted his leisure to 
i the noble cause. of horticulture. 
led the Flora of Chepstow, which 
des West Gloster, and this work, 


~ 
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which was published in 1920, has proved of 
great value to local students of the British 
Klora. His garden is one of the features of 
Chepstow, and it contains not only a choice 
collection of alpines, but also various shrubs 
and other plants. Primulas had a great at- 
traction for him, and several of those justly 
reputed difficult to grow well found a con- 
genial home in his rock garden. Here they 
flowered freely, and it was a great joy to 
him to collect the .seeds for distribution 
among his friends. Both with plants and 
seeds he was most generous, and his garden 
was always open to anyone interested in 
plant life. As a botanist he was held in high 
esteem, and there is no doubt about him 
being an authority on British plants, while 
for many years he had studied alpines, both 
from a gardener’s and botanist’s standpoint. 


TRADE NOTES 


Robinson Brothers, Ltd., have just issued 
an attractive booklet, entitled ‘‘ The Garden 
of Delight.’” It contains full particulars of 
their fertilising specialities, and should prove 
instructive. The booklet will be sent free to 
any reader on receipt of a postcard addressed 
to Robinson Brothers, Ltd., West Bromwich. 


The various horticultural specialities of the 
Stonehouse Works (Abunda and Vitalizer 
Fertilisers, Potoma Tomato manure, Kilzall 
Steriliser, At Lawn Sand, and many others) 
have been acquired by the old-established 
firm of G. H. Richards, Ltd., whose XL All 
preparations are so well known to our 
readers, and who will now be responsible for 
the manufacture and distribution of all Stone- 
house products from» London. Kamforite 
was also recently acquired by this firm, whose 
business it should be noted is wholesale only. 
All of these products should easily be obtain- 
able from any nurseryman or sundriesman, 


ae 
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but if any. difficulty arises a postcard sent to 
235, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1, 
will bring the address of a supplier for any 
district, 


Report on condition of horticultural 
crops on 26th January, 1928 

Beet.—Roots keeping well. 

Broccoli (Spring Hearting).—Crops show- 
ing severe frost damage. The recently- 
introduced Roscoff varieties doing well in 
Cornwall. 

Broccoli (Sprouting).—Average generally ; 
some frost damage. 

Cabbage (autumn-planted for greens),— 
Plants checked by frost, but now making re- 
covery in most places. 

Leeks.—Crop good.- 

Parsnips.—Crop keeping in better condi- 
tion than was anticipated. 

Rhubarb (forced).—Fair average crop be- 
ing marketed. 

Anemones.—All varieties severely damaged 
by cold weather. Fulgens is recovering and 
may flower fairly well in Scilly Isles. 

Daffodils and Narcissi (indoor),—Fairly 
good crop. 

Daffodils and Narcissi (outdoor),—Narcissi 
below average and short in stem. Yellow 
Daffodils may reach an average crop in the 
Scilly Isles and Cornwall. 

Tulips _ (forced).—Average 
supplies now being marketed. 

Violets.—Plants backward and flowers 
scarce. Some recent improvement. 

Wallflowers. — Fair generally ; 
damage by frost. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset.— 
Pezonies and Gladioli, Delphiniums. 

Daniels Bros.,- Ltd., Norwich.—< Illus- 
trated Guide for Amateur Gardenets.”’ 


crop. Heavy 


some 
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pers cs, 

‘lin to swell! 
= active growth commences, there's 
\me to spray trees with CARBO—the 
ind original British Tar-Oil Wash. 
jontrols all forms of Aphis, American 
vaf-eurl, Apple Sucker (Psylla), and 
(terpillar. CARBO cleanses trees of 
tens, hibernating Insects, and destroys 
jis it ensures clean, healthy growth— 
l crops follow, 


« 
laims for CARBO are based on 
\l results. There’s still just time to 
‘his proved remedy for immediate 
| Write now to the sole makers. 
| 


eS Prices ; 
Carriage Paid. 

‘ee 7/6 - Ouart -- 2/6 

Non - 6]- 5 Gallon ~ 25|- 


irength to use from 6% to 10 %. 
WL wnstructions with every Lot.) 
, 


ECLIPSE 


lacturers & Consultants icp 
be Hill Zax 
— 


ae. 
iti. © ea ae ie ea ae 


There is still time to apply 


CARBOKRIMP 


The Premier Egg Killing Winter Wash. 


Used by Commercial growers 


throughout the Country. 
PRICES. 
QUARTS 3/6 3 GALLONS - 5/= 


GALLONS 7/6 5 GALLON DRUMS 27/6 


For particulars as to its use and reports 
of official trials apply— 


GEO. MONRO LTD., 


T. Department, 
Hertford Road, Waltham Cross. 
Stocked by all the leading seedsmen. 


—_ 


§ Purity ’’ 


HOP 
MANURE 


per 6/- cwt. 


(LAWN 
| FERTILIZER 
| per 20/- cwt. 
Fore 
MANURE 


per 30/- cwt. 


Carr. paid c.w.o. 


Full of 
good 
things 
for the 


garden, 


{ 
Information| |9% 
regarding 
manures, 


insect pests] |" 


= re Send today, 
47 mentioning this paper 
ty and you shall have a 
ve copy free per return post, 
vf = 
THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO., LTD, 
HECKMONDWIKE, 


- 


/n ERR CENCECEENT 
BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 

~ acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Carriage Paid Prices : 


ibe hina ts 14 1b. Bag - 5/9 

2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag - . 9/6 

7 lb. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag’ - 16/- 
112 Ib. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 


A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon in 
each Tin. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 
WEST 
BROMWICH 
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IF YOU WANT 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, SEND TO 


ROBERT SYDENHAM 


LIMITED 
9, Tenby Street, BIRMINGHAM 


No one wiil 


A FEW PRICES FOR 1928 


BEET oz. pkt. 

Cheltenham Creen Leaf, best for flavour -. 8d 4d 

Dell’s Black Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roots 8d 4d 

Early Model Globe, best round variety -.. -- 8d 4d 
BORECOLE 

Cottager’s, one of the hardiest ee nes -- 6d 2d 

Dwarf Creen Curled Scotch me see - 6d 2d 

Asparagus, delicious flavour... nan ate -. 6d 2d 
BROCCOLI 

Veitch’s Self-Proteoting Autumn... .. ... 1/4 6d 

Snow’s Winter White ... Fes weerteeere . Watt 8d 

Spring White, very hardy ... 3 fe) on 1/4 ad 

Late Queen, the best late ... ge. poe cee eases” 1/6-' 54d 

Purple Sprouting, most useful hardy sort ow. §«6©6d ad 


White 8prouting, delicious flayour ... Ah 8d 3d 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


The Wroxton, the very best ... wis een . 8d 3d 
Darlington, dwarf, robust, very productive ... 1/- 4d 
CABBAGE 
Ellam’s Dwarf Spring ord oe Ses -. 6d 2d 
First and Best, best for autumn sowing ... .. 6d 2d 
Primo, very early, dwarf, andcompact .. i 1/- 3d 
Drumhead (Savoy), best for general crop... ... 6d 2d 


CARROT 


Early Nantes, for early crop... ant coc -. 8d 2d 
James’ Soariet, best selected pis ae .. 8d 3d 
Scarlet Intermediate, best for exhibition .. 8d 3d 


CAULIFLOWER 


Dean's Eariy Snowball, selected strain 


(280 seeds) — 6d 


All the Year Round, very distinot, large heads 
: (250 seeds) 
Early London, best for general use ... 


Veltch’s Autumn Giant, best for autumn. |. 1/8 4d 


CELERY 
All Leading Varieties ... nae ae oes — = 3d 
LEEK 
The Lyon, best and largest ... Phe ach -. U6 4d 
Musselburgh, for general use See ee scl? >. 3d 
LETTUCE 


All the Year Round, excellent and reliable .. 8d 2d 
Wonderful, keeps tender a long time AP -. 10d 2d 


Tom Thumb ae ae — a wee .. 8d 2d 

Giant Paris White (Cos), best summer ... .. 9d 2d 

Balloon (Cos), largest of all ... Fe ae -. 10d 2d 
ONION 


Exooisior, true (packets of 1,000seeds) ... .. 2/= 6d 


Allsa Oraig (packets of 1,000 seeds)... ... te 2 (= 6d 
Best of All, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 

quality and one of the best keepers... -- 2/- 6d 
White Spanish or Reading ... a Rae 2 4d 
Bedfordshire Champion ne cn és EAs 4d 
James’ Keeping, best for long keeping ... ieee U2 4d 


Giant Zittau, one of the best keepers see w V3 4a 
Giant White Tripoli, best flat white Onion . Ws 3d 


PARSNIP 
Hollow Crown, specially selected ... are -. 4d 2d 
SPINACH 
Summer or Winter... ts aes tes - 38d — 
SHALLOTS 
Best Selected Rootes ... & -. perlb,, 6d — — 
TURNIP 
Model White Stone .... & ox oat ow 40 2d 
Extra Early Milan Purple-to eee ves e- 6d 3d 
Golden Bali ae ies os oe - 4d 2d 
PEAS AND BEANS 


from 1/1 per pint from 9d per pint 


SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 
See Catalogue 


ALL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY CHEAP AND GOOD. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY 


THEIR UNIQUE LISTS 


Post Free on Application 


ROBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED 


serve you better 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GIANT SWEET P| 


FOR NOTHING 


~~ 

500 Giant Flowering PRIZE Sweet Pp 

carriage paid for ls. GIVEN FR) 
order 100 PRIZE SEEDS of Red, W 
also pkt. ENORMOUS SPENCER WAVED | 
PEAS, and 1.000 Seeds of the lovely Gauze) 
Also EXTRA FREE GIFT THIS 
pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZURK B 
PEA, ‘‘THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” Sowr 
for early bloom, Send 1s, ONLY for this g; 
OFFER to ‘ a 


E. T. GIBBS, «22% Sain 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials, 


NOTE.-— Cibbs’ Large llustrated § 
Catalogue for 1928 Season now rez 
and will be sent Post Free on requ 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE | 
IN THE WORLD 


ee 
ees 
‘ » 


DOBBIE’S 


Catalogue and Guide to 
Gardening 


160 Pages—8 in colour—284 Illustrations 


Send to-day Lt 
mentioning 

| “Gardening” 

f and you shall have 

; a copy : free” per 


/ return post. 


DOBEBIE & CO.,Ltd. 
Seed Growere to H.M. the King 
BDiInNBe URGE 


Massing 


13 Awards of Merit and 10 
Highly Commended, 1920 
5 Awards of Merit, 1922, in 
pots at R.H.S. Wistey Trials. 


ree illustrated Seed List “J,” offering seeds of 42 varieties of Snapdragons at 6d. 
eS peice with full range of Vegetable and Flower seeds of established merit. 


TALL.—Esme, Jight pink ; Monarch, deep crimson; Rose King, deep rose; The King, orange 
searlet, white tube; Yellow King; yellow. ; i neta 

DIUM,—Afterglow, orange scarlet ; Appleby Matthews, orange terra-cotta, white u f 
bapa oe taraceothns Beacon, salmony rose ; Charm, light rose pink; Crimson pe « aed 
crimson; Eclipse, crimson; Fascination, light pink ; Fire King, orange-scarlet, white tube; ; be Mt 
rose pink; Golden Gem, deep yellow; Lady Primrose, primrose; Roseum Suverbum, ig sal a1 
pink; The Fawn, peach pink, white tube ; Victory, salmon terra-cotta; White Queen, white. i 


~ STRONG PLANTS FROM BOXES. rae 
-—Wi @ hed about Mid- LATER SOWN.—Will be despatched early in! 
Bee eat heaton aie meee ere hardened off ready for planting: 1/3 per doz (if 
than 12 of one variety at 2/- per doz., not less thi 
of any one variety named), 25 or more of any 


variety at 9/6 per 100. 1 a 


) For Cash with order, 9d. for 24 or 1/- for more must be added. 8 ' 


: Carriage and c t 
‘ Packing eCharaes f To order without cath, cost will be added. 


iW. _H. SIMPSON & SONS, 209J, MONUMENT ROAD, BIRMINGHA 
TE ; an 


a 


BUY GUARANTEED GENUINI 
BRITISH GROWN ROSES 


FRUIT FREES AND PLANTS 


Every tree is guaranteed to be of large size, spt 
selected and of first class quality. — 


Deal with a firm which gives satisfaction—Thousamas of unso 
testimonials to this effect—copies of which will be sent if di 


ess 
; : tity, ft 
The choi f 12 Gifts for all orders of 10/-; £1 or over double quantity, | 

F R EE Rolla tie eo: Std. Rose (your selection), 6 Delphiniums, 6 Rhododenarons, 6 J 
3 Chrysanthemums, 6 Mixed Phlox, 12 Giant Perfection Violas or Pansies, 3 Beautiful Bush Roce LQ 
Lf Anemones, 25 Giant Spiked Gladioli, 4 Giant Tiger Lilies, or3 Olimbing Roses (6 ft. high). | = 


Extra Large Bush Roses, Budded on Hoglish Briar— HRUB 
STANDARD FLOWERING Si 


12 for 7/6, 6 for 4/-, as follows: Queen Alexandra, Betty ob! 
Uprichard, Druschki, Sensation, Daily Mail,GoldenEmblem, | 8ft bigh ALLL 2/6 each,as follows: a. Ds ric 
P. Ophelia, H. Dickson, Gen. McArthur, America, Shot Silk, | or White Mays, Std. Flowering Cherri? 
Mdme. Ohatenay, and thousands of other varieties. Stan- | Laburnums, td, Prunus ‘Silver wi 
dard Roses, as above, extra good heads, only 2/- each. Almonds, Std. Weigela, Std, Silver o: 
Climbing Roses, éft, to 8ft. high, 6 for 4/*, as follows: Birch, std. Poplar I | 
Gloire de Dijon, Paul's Scarlet, Crimson Ram bler, Marechal | 
Riel, ee pee cpraeig gee Dorothy Perkins, 
and a hundred other varieties. eepin 

er Umbrella Roses, as above, only 26 rebamenr 4 
BUSH ROSES Lost ede ME ES Sean 
Good 6-year old. Guaranteed Free from sny Disease. 
Bush or Pyramids, 2/-each. Cordons or Half Stds., 2/6 each. 
Standards, 6 ft. high, 2/6 each. 8 ft high, 3/= each. 
Specially trained trees for Walls or Paths, only 3/6 each, as 
follows: Apples—Beauty of Bath, Cox’s Orange, Bram- 
ley's, Worcester Pearmain, King Pippins, Lord Derby, etc. 
Pears—Williams, Jargonelle, Doyenne du Comice’ Pit. 
maston, Marie Louise, Fertility, ete, Plums—Victoria 
Ozar, Monarch, Gages, Golden Drop, Kirkes,etc. Cherries 
—Napoleon, White Heart, May Duke, Morello, etc. Trained 
Peaches, Nectarines, or Apricots 4/- each. 
Black, Red, or White Currants, also Goose- 
berries—All varieties and Fruiting Trees, only 6 for 2/6 
Raspberries—Extra Strong Canes, 1/6doz. Logan. 
berries, 1/-. Kentish Filberts or Cob Nuts, 1/6. | phila, 4d. each. Pzonies, all 


STRICTEST CARE IN PA CKING—ALL GOODS ARE SENT CARRIAGE P. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES—CATALOGUE FREE ON che 
Tel. No.: ba 


Canterbury 772, THE HAVEN NURSERIES Te a 


se a as toner Oe Blo 
ydrangea, owerin 
Jessamines, Weigelas, Golden, Gr 
Cupressus, Honeysuckies. Bybrid! 
drons, Spruce Firs, Hardy Ow 
Deutzias. Extra Large Standar 
only 4/- each, Clematis in Purple, 
Pink 2/- each. Hardy Outdoor be 
Standard Box Trees, extra special 
Double Lilacs in Mauve, Pink or 
Ampelopsis (Self Climbers) 1/- each. | us 
high 9d each. Evergreen Privet, sit. tO ths 
suitable for hedging, 2/6 doz., /= 5 tor 
Golden Privet, 9/- doz. Quickthora, © foll 
3ft., 50 for 5/=. Perennial Plants, | ‘4d.en 
Beautiful Delphiniums or ‘ , 
doz. Violas, Pansies, Double Lonnie G! 
Michaelmas Daisies, i aoloune 6d. 


Stodmarsh Road, CANTERBURY, KENT. 2 : 


‘to Gardeners, 


tment Holders 


Reaors of Flowers 
By F.R.H.S. 


/ to every applicant or reader of | 
ng Illustrated.” Forward post- 
ing name and address, and _ this 


‘vhich contains much information 


nt by return. 


\E THE ACTUAL MAND- 
JRERS OF ALL THE 
FERTILISERS 


FER AND SELL DIRECT 


EE FREE 


CIUAL GROWERS AT 


HOLESALE PRICES. 

jet us quote you. 

kei fulfil all the essentials of com- 
ition for the crop, correct balance 
ents and perfect blending.. 

jompare our prices and quality. 
licher or better can be purchased. 


ule blended by F.R.H.S. of | 


jural Reputation. 


very household grows something, © 


| source of delight and satisfaction to 
cimen flowers or vegetables. These 


be obtained by following our Hints 


sudicious use of our Fertilisers. 


IS WORTH GROWING) 
RTH GROWING WELL | 
‘tr how small your order, it will be | 
ppreciated and have the best 


, ttention. 

i Fertilisers are packed 
labelled bags of 7 lbs., 
iPs., 281bs., 56,lbs., 712 lbs. 


iManure for Spring and Autumn | 


ig for General Crops and Vegetables. 
‘otato Manure. 


aemum Manure. 


jural Manure for all general pur- | 
:and Rose, Tomato, Sweet Pea, | 


erry, Vine Manures. 
inure, Daisy Destroyer, also To- 
Tea and Sugar Manures for Export. 


iE PRIZES to Allotment. 


S and Gardeners having 


ighest number of First. 


ies during the Season. 


30; 2nd, £25; 3rd, £10. 
lonsolation Prizes of 


£1 each. 


(RT ROY & CO., Ltd. 


aor of Fertilisers, 


FENTON, 


eetent. Staffs., England | 


‘Office : Lloyds Bank Chambers. 


« this Coupon to-day... a 


JUART ROY & CO., LTD., 
} FENTON, Stoke-on- Trent, Staffs., 
? copy of “A FEW HINTS,” by 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Seven Watee for CHatenee on eae 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 


| - HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
3 MONDAY: WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
| 27.63 Cherie anoontce one Ory S650 


1X 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


HYBRID MUSKS. A new race of Perpetual 
Flowering CLUSTER ROSES, Good in Autumn. 


Descriptive Catalogue Guide to Selection and Pruning 
on Application. 


PEMBERTON, 


HAVERING - ATTE - BOWER, 
near ROMFORD 


IAW, st AVAL ALAS ASIANS SAS 


D Sac Te 
v3 ys vata See rave rate sie Ruane K AAD Seva eva DS 


‘Serre British Wild Flowers 
Easily Named 


By T. ERNEST WALTHAM 


With 


chart 


3s. 


colour 


and numerous 


6d. net 


illustrations 


Of all Booksellers 


Amen House 


sy SAPATAPs 
PYAR 


For Best Results 
PLANT 


dale 


eee K 


SCOTCH sree 


The same quality as wa have supplied to fi 


THE ROYAL GARDENS, WINDSOR. 
CASTLE, FOR THREE SUCCESSIVE 
YEARS t 


OUR NEW SEFTON WONDER sysis ! 


IM MUNE HOLDS THE VICRLDS RECORD Fvorybod 
POTATO FoR GROP AND QUALITY. 
WRITE NOW FOR CATALOGUE ‘TO 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, Cranmer Street, 
Liverpool 


No. H.77. 


facturing” experience. \ iB; 
Now H.77. 


and supplied in various sizes. 


PRICES. 
Size 3ft. x 4 ft. (onelight) £113s. 6d. 


Size 6 ft. 


of B. & P. Garden: 

Frames, Green-: Telegrams: 

houses, Motor Houses, : Boulton, Norwich 

Shelters, Poultry; 

Houses, and Kennels, 
may be seen. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BY APPOINTMENT 


The £: Pe eee of 100 Y ears 


No. H.75. 


Behind every Boulton & Paul Garden Frame lies the 
accumulated knowledge gained from a century’s manu- 


& P. Frames are built to last. 


No, H.75. 
FRAME. 


VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME, 


Made with eitherhinged or sliding lights, 
Illus- : . 
: bate ‘ Illustrat h 2-Light Frame. 
tration shows Frame with sliding lights. ip eatmecae etc sha Be ee 


. 4 ft. (two lights as illustrated) £2 15s. Si%e 8 ft, x 


CUCUMBER 
Supplied in various sizes 
PRICES 
Size 4 ft 6ft. (one light) £3 3s 
6 ft. (two lights, as illustrated) £5 4s 
We pay carriage to stations in England and Wales. ‘Packing 
charged extra hut allowed in full when cases are returned. 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 764. 
| Visit own Showrooms ta Aimateue 
at Norwich or Len-: p i Py 
don, where examples ; Boulton & Aul Greenhouses 


ORWICH norwich aot ci 
Norwich 851 (5 lines) 
LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 

: Telegrams: Boutique Cent. London. 


London, E.C. 4 


seem OG 3 raceooe vrayeete Py Se 
ROSERY, DESIGN No. 10’ 
‘Variety is charming.” It is impossible—in this limited 
space—to give you an idea of the many charming designs of 
Rustic Furniture which I manufacture, but a copy of my 
illustrated Art List will be sent you on request, post free. 


WALTER TODD, Rustic Specialist 


Desk G.I., Kidderminster, Worcs. 


“*SUIT-ALL ” 


MELON OR 


‘ Write for 
Catalogue 


Telephone: 4642 Cent. — No. 763. 


x GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


/ [nu Sp ) 


MANURE a 


me 55 


YY lawl Mn btn. ° Wall he, 


TH MosT RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
STABLE MANURE 


Containing, besides Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphates a 
large percentage of Organic matter so essential to all plant 
life. Sent on receipt of P.O., 56 lbs., 48,3 1 cwt., 68. ; 
2cwt., 11s. ; 4 cwt., 20s. ; 6cwh, 27s. 6d. ; lOcwt, 458.; 
20 cwt. 808. Carriage paid 60 miles. Over 60 miles add 6d. 
per cwt. for each 50 miles or part thereof. Write for book- 
let giving particulars of all Fertilizers supplied, also of our 
Fifty Guinea Prize Scheme for Amateurs. 


A. W. MASKELL & Co., Ltd. (Hort. Dept. G.L) 
The Works, DIRLETON ROAD, WEST HAM, E.15. 


Have been — 
GOOD GRE 
from 1841 


Good Gree 
—others: . 


Address : 


-BEESTON, 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Pouliry Appliances, 
of every description. 


KILLER 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lasiie’ ins Rotana 


NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRIES. STE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. (F ANY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING. WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


\ "Only Address: TOMLINSON & HAYWARD Leo LINCOUN.= 


Greenhouses from Poultry gouges from Huts from 
£4 2 6 £1 12 6 £3 2 6 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


SANKEY’S sec RRS Cs oe 
PATHMAC : ms- Indispensable in. the Garden 


for | THOMSON’S MANUI 
HARD COURTS On the market for over 50 years, 


they still hold first place for QUALITY 


uy 


Prices — VINE, 
VEGETABLE Jy 


Better than brick rubble: as = and RESULTS. They are safe, sure. fect Food—1 cwt, 
y : : 28 Ib., 9/=; 14 1b., 5/=5 
durable and porous as Sankey’s B and lasting. The direct result of many and 9d. SPECIAL 1 
Famous Garden Pots f years’ practical experience in garden- r 


ING MANURE-—a 
lant—36 lb., 17/=; 28 Il 
7 lb., 3/5 tins, 1/3. 


‘ ie ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
Prices and Samples on application present day for all Gardan Crops. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET-— SOLD BY NURS! 
The Potteries; BULWELL, Nottingham. POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN E 


Sole PABEET, WM. BOM SOR & SONS, LTD., ‘TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, 


HORTICULTURAL 


GLASS 


| 
E 21 oz. Horticultural Sheet Glass in 200 ft. 


THE LEADING 
FUMIGANT 


boxes (one size in each box). 
10 ins. wide... 27/6 per box nett. 
12/16 ins, wide... 31/- ,, aes 
|Srinse wides 2 S213 2)-- 4) ) secre 
F.O R. Londin. 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE 
ILLUSTRATED E as 


i wie If half boxes required 2/6 extra on half values. 
The Pure Article for all TREE PESTS, FUNGUS, BIG BUD, etc: rs Ni EW TO N & SONS, 
ipt 1/6, 1qt 2/6, {gal 4 -; 1gal 7/6,2gal 14/6, Sgal 32/6, 10gal 57/6: LTD: 

’” Free Drums. -. >Sold by Seedsmen. .- Ask for Leaflet. ao 23, CHARLES STREET, HATTON 


CORRY & CO.,-LTD.,..SHAD THAMES, LONDON, _ S.E.1. GARDEN; LONDON, E.C.1 
" = rear : . Holborn 2651 (6 lines) V.P. | 


~~ mz GARAGE KOKE = 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL “for 
GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall: 


As it is Wrought. Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, rg ins. wide, rg ins. front to back. 


Particulars. from all Heating Fngineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., 11, LUTON 


Write now for greatly reduced 
price list to 


Chase Continuous Cloche 
9, Pound Pond, Chertsey, Surrey 


TAS/Ce. 12, 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PLANTS, 
FOR SMALL SEED PLOTS, AND 
\. FOR STRIKING CUTTINGS, ETC. 

\ FRAME MADE OF STRONG ZINOG 

GLAZED 21 0Z. GLASS 
Sizes from 6 ins. and in 
inches to 12 inches 

square 
Prices from 
3/- to 8/- each 


ig Send for List of other 

a designs and prices, to be 

f il obtained from the leading 
} seedsmen, or from 


BRADNEY, wotvernamrron 


GF 
‘est Felt for LIGHT ROOFS 
\s. 5/S by | yd. 


+n allilronmongers, or— 
SILL & €9., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London 


-ELL’S » RADSTOCK 
mdi An Near BATH 
ING GARDEN FRAMES 
———— oy Selected well sea- 
soned tongued and 
grooved Red Deal. 
Glazed with best 
2 21 oz. glass. 
one light 0 
oy Seer =y4 0 
twolight .. £310 0 
i ere 7 ee ae ae ee 
‘ther Rizés at proportionate prices, 
‘make of Z in. “ Interlock” Weatherboard. 
eee? £1 8 
(eee... £17 0 
)ELL’S GREENHOUSES 


6 in sec- 


ixture, For Cheaper Houses see List. 
lildings have proved hy test to be the best 
tVew Catalogue of Portable Buildings of every 
*® description, post free 

lished in Radstock 35 years 


-EDGELL, Ltd., 17, Radstock, 
| _ near Bath 


NDLIGHTS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ETRO SULPHATE 


is So very different from ordinary Sulphate of Ammonia. It is composed cf 
perfectly dry crystals, which trickle pleasantly through the fingers like grass 
seed, ensuring the uniform distribution of any quantity over any area, asimple 
and efficient operation indeed. 

Furthermore, what other Fertiliser is so rich in 


NITROGEN 


Gentile Dame Nature’s Favourite plant food and tonic 


Metro Sulphate 1s guaranteed to contain as much as 25°71% 
of Ammonia! which is equal to 21'14% Nitrogen, 


Manufacturers :— 


South Metropolitan Gas Co. 


709, Old Kent Road 
LONDON, S.E. 15 


7 Ibs. 1/6 at Company’s 


14/- per cwt. Carriage 
Offices and Showrooms. 


paid Home Counties. 


All ready to 


put into your 
pipe—that’s handy 
Jor the garden 


Ask for 


| PLAYER’S 
MEDIUM NAVY CUT 
RUBBED READY 


P.1372 Reg. No. 154,0]1 


ii | GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED ge _ Rebruary 3 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES | 


JE: BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


le - }. rie fa, ay pe ey 


’ 


Is Select trom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch ‘ 4 ‘ 


AMATEUR SPAR-ROOF GR 
Greénhouses are: l peciall: z 
r Amateurs, at nominal fguse 


ROUND TOP RUSTIO ARCHES, EPAN ROOF GhoWING OH FORCING House. 


No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make und ie ig a oh form of 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt t wing Houde, It is 


f 


0 E  eewe == sewn tt E Aes} 
pott of testa . Height 8 feet, ENS SSS CRESS 11 tiade in sections,| thereby coming within the reach o 
; Doses fated, | Ae B86 Yi NS SSSSSS RY he fongued and grooyed | those who require a strong but not. i 
a as fa _ SSeS oards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure. Can be erected SAME 
BG? DBO Weceo aoa ATT ooamiie tue staging on each side of| by any handy man in a few hours, Ul 
‘ PG ec aiapngie UOT ee doorway, good lock and] The framework is substantially 
, 46" < 33 re! Ne : ae key for door, all necessary | construeted of Red Deal, the lower part 


fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. J c 
The woodwork is painted ong good coat, plainly markel for | one coat of good oil colour. Supplied y 
re-erection, ‘ ironwork and stages for each side of house, — 

Size Height Ui Price le 21-02. glass for glazing, . 

xe e 6 Usual 8 


good, sound tongued and grooved mate 


ve" oy, 


%” see 


= 


GARDEN RROWS. 
Berane ak Of Ash Frame, 
planed elm body, Size, 2ft. 9in. 
at top, 2it, wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. 
iron tyre, 


4 
£9180 £818 
£12 17 0 810 17 


GARDEN FRAMES. 
Made of best l-in. tongued and = 
ee boards, we oe ; 
500 in stock ready for imme-} Parting pieces and: runners for 
diate “Aispatch. Made in {0m Highs, whic at 2 in, by 2 ir 
plete sections, constructed o' hi eg 


ooo 


ate 
GARDEN FLOWER «ea 

Very useful for pli shrubs, etc. Strongly made.) = 
van eb A: pan, : 


+ with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. | IPH | 
ai | | 
Ml 


ce. Sate pace 


4 strong framing, covered planed, | Glazed with 21-oz. all woodwork p 
4 i tongued and grqoved boards.| , ., A haeal Pros 
“H =. hi Up and down sliding shutter} * x3’ ove) nee! ge 
; 6 eA a4 a8 shown, het exit at side, Cee 2 Tate oS fc eee 8 2 
= Ugpal Pri SaloPrice] x67 g © ae 
HEAVY MAKE RU8TIO ARCHES fp epee s sie a8 Oly aa ge re fs 
Height 8 feet. Usual § ane AD ee £114 £110 0 16x64 > pe i fips 
Pro Pree. om Ie 0 aa B. Clee es on 9 
, rs 14 : eee on soe 4 x6’, 6° ai ey: é 
: ped eee Fe ae ie | IK Psa 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/=, Beis rey high prices for yor asin 
, xis Soa 5 “: boards, We can supply at the following low pi 
path =... 11/6 10/ os. fe gmn supply ab tis aor 
GARDEN LIGHTS. complete 
Unglazed. 3’ x2" OX} 4’x3' aie. eae 
=f Ce Ba & 6 x4 
% 5x36". 
yw 6’ x4’ ooo 
Glazed & painted 3°x 2 vee 
1” vxo we Of 
# Bb’ x3’ 6"... «13/6 - 
" 6 xd’ -+ 16/6 
RUSTIC. SUMMER 
HOUSE. 
No. 12, 


Price per 


; t Panel. 
This House is very 2100) 8 ft. ead Fre Thies “6/6 0/6 
roomy and attractive ABO eps | BT0)" hese Bitrate s 9/6 ete 
In appearance. ll TBO NS oe Sb oe od te 14 < 
Rustic material is 100 


eG) 
eS h ( Same aie | Seuenten pion |:)( fue et 
peeled. _ Back fitted 160" ise PIB E68 cys CO thts eee RAO 29) 


with hollow bottom | We strongly advise yon to order this lino carly as same cannot be repeated 


Beat, a Sacto and when stockii cleared, 

varnis, Mnside an PECIA FER 21 OZ: GLASS: 

out. Supplied from r 2 

stock in following sizes: gual Sale Usual Sale 


rice Price Price Price 


j 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
plete aie Usual Price Bale Price. |9°X7" .. a8 Bee «. 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
5’ x 3’ 6” sak a pon ue: DOO 25 0 0 10”, 12” x8” axe eee ee 15/3 13/9 sOl6 23/3 
6’ x4 mes eas «- £610 0 £515 0 14°x 9"... oa one ee «6-5/9 14/3 26/6 += 23/9 
Dare 1 ete bie cee erkO: O10 £8 0 0 |127,14"%10" yk 18/8 14/9 28/8 24/6 
S X50 ese ove A soe SALAD Q £910 0 14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 22”, 24” x12” 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 
OK Ge Pe Bae vas ee £2 4-00 £12 0 0 aoe Ae era Prick fe ae os rit 3/8 
gate LOREM ia, eo OE RU Ce a ae a Sea , 22", 24” 16" .., eeu 3 20/- 40/6 : ‘ 
SEED FRAMES. 207,22", and 24" x18". 61S. 93/8 Bole. ais, BI/-| Sune guage ¥4 
These Frames are very useful for LINSEED OIL PUTTY. e a 
Rech aap res ee ee lewt., dewt, and jewt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 6/6 RUSTIC POLES, — 
~ boards and very warm. The light is eee eriees ese eg gag ss a e 2 eae 
a cD) ie apg tee and a be opened to GARDEN BARROWS, Pri Price - 
erent positions. Ze -0z. glass. Two coats paint, 
8 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, 150 to clear, Usual Price, /13/6, WITH TOP, Fee OE a 
Bale Price, 10/-. 19 


Made from best 1” Elm, 
with Oak legs and wheel, 
Well braced up as illus- 
tration, 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, (Bark on). 
Well made from selected material. In natural. wood. 
Usual Price, Sate Price. : 2 


4’ long ~: 9/6 9/- Usual price ... £2, 0 0 

gerne: 2 i 

Bark off, stained, a varnished. Sale Prico ... £1 7 6 

4’ long coe 14/6 13/6 Top plus 6/6 << s 
Pas sie 17/6 S GARDEN EDGING. 
hye ves 24) 22g 


RUSTIC TABLE, Plain, Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Pri 
Treated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. _ Sale pi 
RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to maich VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER © 
Bark on Usual Price, 8/6 f 

fale Price, 6/6 
Bark off, stained and varnished. 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Epecifications a: No % but with #-in. floor and single 
Fitted lock and key. 
Usual Price fale Price 


tongued and grooved boards and ¢ | 
substantial framing. Roof f 
covered best quality Bitumen © ff 
Felt, making same quite water- — 
proof. All-Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable 
Rustic | Seat at back. The whole stained 


Made from __ best 


6 £3 18 0 £3 10 6 a : Hardwood, Bark off, and varnished inside and out; 
£4 50 &3 16 6 Stained and varnished, ‘Stained and varnished, transit and erection: 


£5 100 £4 18 6] &' long. Usual Price, 17/6 square, Usual Pri : ts 
x6 26 £5 10 0 Sale Price 12/6 = Sale Prick, 12/0 i 
£9 50 (£8 76] ¢’long. Usual Price 21/6 8’x2, Usual Price, 18/6 |6'%4' ww nests (le Ss 
£1250 &11 16 Sale Price 18/8 Bale Price, 16/= |.7/x4' 6" AES: * £6 10 


RRELL & SONS (Dept. G1), FOREST HILL, § 


(2‘Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) — 
Phone : Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75: 


Published by Benn Brorzrs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4, 
Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.O, 4. 
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Potting Lilies 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
"TREES & SHRUBS + THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


ja—No. 2554 


' 


| 
\DENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
2 at the General Post Office as a News- 
j. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
« Street, London, EC. 4. 


=| 


1’S FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
fiest selected strains and tested growth. Also the best 
/d Trish-grown Seed Potatoes. 

17S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
i¢ Plants, Hardy Aquatics, Climbers, Tall and Dwarf 
rs, etc., for Spring planting. 

3’S LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


4ynias, Cannas, Montbretias, Anenomes, Tuberoses,. 
e128, Tigridias, etc.,forSpring planting. Catalogues free. 
| SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


IsIE’S 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 


(pages, 8 in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
§ Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
; DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


IPS SELECT SEHDS AND PLANTS. — 


‘ Iilustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
al Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
iin. — (Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 


, isbech. 


ITING TREES. 
© can offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 


\6 with bud, which can be planted now and 
| give some fruit this year. 


il be pleased to send a Special List on application, 


GE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


| : The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 
J ass $ Se ln aa aa tae 


| SCOTOH SEED POTATOES direct. 


asetien effered. Lists free—-GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 
» Fife. 


2 6 ee 
(’S FOCD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
'xETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 

[’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
roys imeect pests in greenhouses. 

L'S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
UL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 
Beene eecstccne et OFS, OWisnam. 


48 Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


ugue collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
gad choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 

jage Ellustrated Catalogue ready, free on application, 
i dimelayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


of eR pe ll 
,Y FLOWERING SAXIFRAGAS .—12 
Ldid Kabschia (cushion) Saxifragas in 6 varieties, now 


, 78. 6d. 6 ditto in 3 varieties, 3s. 9d. Carriage and 
gee for cash with order. . 


ENOE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
_ SUX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


INS.—GARDENER®’ Blue Twill with 


et and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’. Trousers, 
{ee Sn pe Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free, 
y & MON GOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, ©. 3. 


tes Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. TIllustrated 
F talogue Free.—A.B. JOHNSTON, New 


a _ Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
, 
3 BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


‘ts, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
xo 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. : 


tand WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


‘mental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 


; i a Nye eet Aeon My = Kennel Railings 769, 
C Catalogue . Ask for separate lists.— 
IN © PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


Saturday, February 18, 1928 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEED POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 


AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen, hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUOKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 4s. 6d.; Weepets, 3s. 6d., 5s8.; Climbers, 1s. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, 1s. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Tllustrated Catalogue on Application. —THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S OOLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


DEWNERS LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s, doz,_DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 


Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Seed and Plant List free upon request.—W. H. SIMPSON 
& SONS, Head Office, 209J, Monument Road, Birmingham, 


RTINDALE’S _ Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application. WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


REC TENDEONE: crimsons, pinks, whites; 


named sorts; budded; 89s., 54s., 66s., 848. doz. Other 
shrubs. Catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., Is. 
and 2s. 6d.; blue. per pkt., 2s, 6d. and 5s,—W. A. 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
J. W. COLE & BON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 


strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free.—_GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for cata- 
legues.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Severai t hicknerses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. GREEN'S 


' GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Streat, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Orazy for rustic werk, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. i 
/ 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGE- 
TABLE SEED. 


19 varieties 5s. 6d. 36 varieties 11s. 6d. 
3 8s. 6d. 38 5 13s. 6d. 


Post frees. Full particulars on application. 


(QUETON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACOKMORE .& LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Oyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 

it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 

and all other subjects. Cataloguesfree. Mention requirements. 

Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Oroas Road, London. 


CBEYSANTEEMUMS. = My new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in ail. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


A GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, only 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage psic. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—_EDWAKDS, 
2-6, Ingham St.. South Shields, 


LAxtON'S SEEDS. —Our new Catalogue 


can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 
and Admiral Beatty, and many. Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


jee TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after: 
use, 1922.-WEBSTER’S PATENTS OO., Witheridge, Devon. 


i 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail—_ WEBSTER’S as above. 


OW ANNOYING when Roses bloom to 


find label gone or faded. Keep handy 50 No. 14 special 
Rose labels and our strong tie wires, 5s. free from above. 


“A LL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.2.), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds. 


PLOWEE & Vegetable Seeds in 2d. pkts. Seed 
Potatoes Gladioli.-cBENSON, Seedsman, Charfield, Glos. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.8. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 243. 
doz., pest paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—BRITISH GLA8& CO., 'G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


tea ees For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 

- @REY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
Hi h agen York 
‘LIMESTONE pee"London Office! 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—"' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
goll., cans extra. ‘*Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 48., post free; 14 1b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, Lonfion, 8. W,. 11. 


feds 
— 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &e. 


RY OHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
ewt., f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & BON, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
@ reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Orops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
ia early Spring. 

Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 


F 
I 8. KILLICK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, 8.W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
oui TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
lardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 


Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 
Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial.—_THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE CO., 6, Queen 8t., Wolverhampton. 


EAT MOULD, F.O.R. Pulborough, 12s. per 


yard.—_ ESTATE OFFIOE, West Chiltington Common, Pul- 
borough. 


a eee ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
-and packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duttield, Derbyshire. 


YARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 

mesh, 25 yds, x lyd., 2s.,; 25x 2, 48.; 25 x 3, 6s. ; 25 x 4, 

8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 

Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


~! TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 


Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 
-etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price List, fre.—-OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


(Ak STAIR RODS, dark or light, complete 
with eyes, 22 or 26 inch, 6s. per doz. carr. paid.— 
BAGULEY'S Furniture Stores, Scunthorpe, Lincs. 


WECOND-HAND OAK SIDEBOARD, six 


feet long, seven feet high; large mirror back; splendid 
condition. Price £25.—-KEMP BROS., Horncastle, Lincs. 


PLANTS, &e. 


Roszs (STANDARDS), from 1s. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. dex. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quiek- 
-Shorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. roeted. Shrubs, ls. 6d 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.B.H.S., 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


E is full of information and post free on request.—_MORSE 
-BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


({\REAT CLEARING OFFER OF BULBS 
AND PLANTS. 

Collection A. 300 Gladiolus, large flowering in 10 diff, sorts, 

Collection B. 500 Bulbs, 100 Anemone, 100 Ranunculus, 
100 Montbretias, 100 Oxalis Deppei, and 100 
Early flowering Gladiolus. 

Collection O. 100 plants in 5 sorts, as Aster, Coriopsis, Gypso- 
phila, Lupinus and Lily of the Valley. 

‘Collection E. 16 Dwarf Roses in8 different sorts and colours. 

Per collection, carriage paid, packing free, only 10s. Please ask 

for catalogue, and write to-day to:-THE FIRST DUTCH 

BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION, Haarlem, Nord. 


EAKALE AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicioug 
vegetable, 4s. per dozen; 28s. per 100. Asparagus Roots, 
Connovers Colossal, our well-known quality, extra strong 
roots, 4s. per dozen; 25s. per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nur- 
sserymen, Wisbech,Cambs. ’Phone: 316 Wisbech. 


WHEYtES SEED OATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—WHYTE, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


Pere OVALIFOLIUM EVERGREEN, 


very nice bushy trees, excellent for hedges, 14 to 2ft. 
9s. 6d. per 100; 2 to 3 ft. 15s. per 100; 3 to4 ft. 19s. per 100,— 
H. PRINS, F.R.H.8., Wisbech. 'Phone, 316 Wisbech. 


TROP OLE SPEOIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 root 
‘with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. é det) 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


ee eee 
AY eae CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED.— 


J. BRYANT, raiser of DRABBLE, QUEEN MARY, 
enc aak eee nabs for aa time Hybridised Seed 
0) es xhibition varieties in 5s. packets, — 
Knutsford, Sandown, I. W. 3 tee ae 


soaked ati ae RM ee aS BE 
EW RASPBERRIES.—Lloyd George, Pyne’s 


Royal, Red Oross, strong fruiting canes, splendid root; 
‘23 to 5 ft., 25, 43. 6d. ; 50, 8s.; 100, 15a. 14 to 3 ree yeout, 50, ree 
100, 103. 6d. Strawbercy plants, strong fruiting, R. Sovereigns, 
Paxtons, Dukes, Givon’s Late, 50, 2s. 94.; 100, 58. True stocks, 
Carriage paid cash.—_JAS. WALTERS, Grower and Florist 
25, Friars Walk, Exeter. 4 


SCO tOK: BRIAR, rose, double yellow, 1s, each, 
! 5s. six, carr. pd.—BULL, Shottery, Stratford-on-Avon. 


osDES OARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 


quality plants, ex 3} in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. fro F 5 
in 5) ditto from 28. 6d. Carriage paid. List pan ai 
‘WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


.doz.— 
Thorpe Green Nursery 


Cultural direetions.— 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 3 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—CHILVERS & SON, Huastanton. 


10 00 APPLE TREES, Bramleys and 
3 Newtowas, 3and4yr., on Crab. Sample doz. 
18s. cash. Offers 100 or 1,000.—H. J. GAUTREY, Pelham 
House, Cottenham, Cambs. 


9 50 00 HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 

9 from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. ° Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years.—B. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


Q EEDLING BRIARS, 25s. per 1,000; 3s. per 
100.—J. CHEIZA, Chase Road, Southgate. N. 14. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Orawley Down, Sussex. 


ay Lepaed Fe scenes PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 
culture’s Certificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


5 () 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 

9 ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. Thisis the best sort to grow. 50, 3s.; 100, 
5s. 6d.; 200, 10s.; 500, 22s.6d. All carriage paid._SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


ETTYFOLD NURSERIES.—Choice Alpines 


and Hardy Plants, Roses and Flowering Shrubs. Gardens 
planned and planted. Lists and suggestions free. oH. DT. 
GNOSSPELIUS, and 2. M. CHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


LOYD GEORGE RASPBERRY CANES, 
Strong ones. 50, 6s.; 100, 10s.6d. Carriage paid.—G. A. 
SHARPE, Downham, Norfolk. 


PECIAL CLEARANOE OFFER.—Cox’s 


Orange Pippin, 3-year-old bushes, 30s. per doz. ; alaoseveral 
good varieties of standards, £1 per doz.—_GARDENER, Iden 
Manor, Staplehurst. 


M°8t EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff. Shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 6s.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Edging, 3s. 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurele, 2s. doz.; Privet, Quickthorn 
gappers, 3 ft., 3s.; 4 ft., 58.; 5 ft., 93. doz. Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 12 sorts, 5s. 12 Poplars, Pyramidal, fastest 
screens, 4ft., 5s.; 6ft., 10s.; 12 Trees, ornamental assorted, 5 ft., 
6s.; 12 Climbers, Firethorn, Clematis, Pyrus, Honeysuckle, 
Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 4d. each. 12 Ivies, fastest 
growers, 2s.; 6 Rambler Roses, yellow, white, red, 33.; 3 
Standard Roses, big heads, 5s. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), 58. 6 Sweet 
Briar, 3s. Gooseberries, Ourrants (Black, Red), 3s. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s., Mulberries, 1s. 6d.; 6 Loganberries, 3s. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, three year fruiting, 3, 6s. Laurels, Euonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilaes, Labur- 
nums, Spirzas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 8s. dez. Holly, 
Yew, Oypress, Golden Privet (bushy), 68. doz., 6d. each. 50 
Rockery Plants or 50 Herbaceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early 
Cabbages, Lettuce, ls. 100. Carriage, 1s. extra.—E. GAYE, 
Qulton Broad, Lowestoft. 


RR eOPOPBNDRON Bargain List containing 
several special offers free.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.8. 


eves TREES at Half-price. List containing 


startling reduction offerfree.—D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.8., 
Broadmead, Sway, Lymington. 


‘Cron eiies MUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


(ENS VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s. free; 

12 Evergreen Rockery Ferns in 12 sorts, 103.; 6 Evergreen 
Orested #erms in 6 sorts, 10s\—O’KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
vaughan, Ireland. 


{OLAS M, MOTT (mauve), Blue Ring, White 
Swan, Purple King, Yellow Queen, Pansy Bath’s Empress, 
strong plants, from open ground, 94. per doz. Golden Privet, 
18inches high, 4s. per doz. 28. orders carriage paid.—H. DOBBIR, 
F.R.H.S., Florist, Bungay, Suffolk. 7 


a a a a ee ee 

SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid varieties. List3d. ‘‘ Fern Culture,” illustrated, 

2s, 6d.; ‘‘Tomato Oulture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
Keswick. 
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Nicotine is be 
THE experienced grower g 
know in the end that 

is no insecticide like good nic, 
It is in its finest form for ir 
fumigating in this compound. 
all nurserymen, seedsmen, flo 

and chemists, 


XL ALL FUMIGATIN 


i 


COMPOUND 
G. H. RICHARDS L7D 


234, Borough High Street, London, 


REPS 
R. 405 


HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, — 


JOH. 


ft. 6 
74 ft. 74d,,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Ca 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. © Mai 

orders“ GJ.” 

TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND Pili 

POULTRY NETTING, 
Send for List. Every description of Netting ma 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufac 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHE: 


“? © y 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 a 
ARDENER (Head Working), desires 
where 3 or 4 kept; experienced all brews, ¢ 
Herbaceous borders, Rose, and Rock gardens; age 3b; 
no family.—Box 661, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, li 
Street, B.C. 4. ne 


N EXPERIENCED all-round Foremat 


situation as Working Head Gardener, or good 
thoroughly recommended, reiiable, and trustworthy. 
when suited.—K NIGBT, 3, Onslow Rd., Guildford, 5 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUAT: 


(JOLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, en 
Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New 


Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


ORDER ‘!CLAY’S” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 Ibs., 3/6; 
14 lbs., 6/= ; 28 lbs., 10/~; 56 lbs,, 18/~ ; 112 Ibs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


FERTILIZ 


enriches needy plants and 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


= 
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AY; 

a ~ "4 ™ ae 
stimulates tired foliage two 
WITH YOUR SEEDS — by 

the Works, carriage paid in 7 wv" 

the United Kingdom for Cash TRADE MARK 


with Order (except TINS). Pp 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trae 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. | 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E 


ge . ~~ 


a 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 


WA KE LEWY’s 


HOP MANURE 


Awarded Diploma and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 


ithe form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time in the same way, and for all purposes, that Stable Manure jis put. Goes further (4 bushels equalling 15 ey gives better 

jilts, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. ITE FOR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS, 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

ASH PRICES (including bags): Small (about | bushel), 3/-. Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-. 5 Large, 33/9, 10 Large, 65/-. 20 Large, 120/-. 


Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond, Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 


VAKELEY’S LAWN SAND OVER £200 _ IN PRIZES TONK’S ROSE MANURE 


eg 2nd hromotes Growth are offered in our GREAT BALLOT te celebrate the (Containing Nitrate of Potash) 
7h 14lb, 281b, 56 1b, (gate 25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORIGINAL HOP MANURE Zipp Albee 28 ke 156 loge ealiceve 
manufactured solely by us. 2/9 4/6 8 15 27/6 
2/3 3/9 7/- 13/- 22/ 6 Full particulars and rules on application, A small bag entitles you / / le Ie l 
Carriage terms as above. to ane entry, a large bag two entries. Carriage terms as above, 


WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 


VAKELEY Bos co > CO. LTD., - 71, BANKSIDE, - LONDON, S.E. I 
| 


GARDEN & LAWN 


PATENT 
N2212974 r i 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 14 In. with rustiess wires, 
12 in., 2/3 doz.;7 in., 2/=doz.; 15 x 1in., 6 in. wires; 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and 73d. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 104d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


UV ’\ZAAG Aha, GGA 
OIE 


j\ C 


' WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


, : post free 
tad Offices: RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
: 
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ge Ly Notes from Maidstone. 


TRAINED 
GOOSHEBERRIES. 


W# can offer nice Fans 


or Cordons of the 


best flavoured varieties, 


Tess 


sf 
\% 


\ 
-* 


and strongly recommend 
that they are tried on a 


@ 


North or East wall, where 


or 


they will provide a most 
useful supplement to the 
early autumn frut, and 
utilise vacant spaces. May 
we send you our catalogue 
of these ? 


WN 
\\\\\) 


be: 


 JsACKMAN 


| FLOWERING SHRUBS 


A Dozen Favourites 


Pe) 


George Bunyard & Oo., Lid., 


| Each Each Z 
| Berberis Darwini (2% ft.) sc, en 3/- Exochorda Alberti ip + 2/6 : 
Berberis polyantha ee <e 2 1/9 Forsythia suspensa ied sf o% ifs The Royal Nurseries, Be 
eee eenifica oe Le i) ih Sie ae Pees Henryi ... on 1/6 CE 
oneaster horizontalis Re: ot agnolia Soulangeana;.-. a Seotre 5/2 is 1796. UI aidstone. Z 
| Cytisus Andreanus a - a: 2/6 Spireea Anthony Waterer _... oe ‘ i/5 Bet aved eon Ss Ra S 
| Cytisus praecox .., a ye a 2/6 Viburnum Carlesii ¥ ee ay Ets 3/- 
200 acres of stock include Roses, Fruit {Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 
we. Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


. JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - SURREY 


bs ae * 
8 PS I er ae 


SEEDS. 


RYDERS Catalogue will be posted free to all, but 

early applications are absolutely essential. This 
Catalogue is full of the most instructive information 
on gardens, and contains richly coloured plates, also 
many DELIGHTFUL BLACK AND WHITE. ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


STUDY ECONOMY AND OBTAIN THE 
BEST RESULTS IN THE GARDEN 
BY _PURCHASING RYDERS SEEDS 


IN THE POPULAR 2d. PACKETS. 
———— 


When making out your list today for Ryders 
Seeds I strongly advise you to carefully study 
the Manure Section of the Seed Catalogue and 
ensure better and more prolific crops by 
including a sufficient quantity of General Garden 
Carriage Paid for cash 


Manure in your order. 
with order, sas ag 


Prices per cwt., 19/- 
+ cwt., 10/- 
Send a postcard for Seed Catalogue to-day. 
RYDER & SON (1920) Lia., Seed Merchants, 


| SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES 


Grown in the best districts, our specially 
selected stock always give every satisfaction 


First Early 14 Ibs. 28 Ibs. 56 Ibs. 112 Ibs 


Arran Rose 503 orb te Be) 8/6 15/6 25/6 
DiVernon..: .. es 4/9 8/6 15/6 25/6 
Epicure... 7 - 3/9 6/9 10,6 17/6 
Immune Ashleaf .. .. 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 

Duke of York... -. 4/9 8/6 15/6 25/6 
Sharpe's Express .. 54/3 7/3 12/6 22:6 
Sharpe’s Victor .. « 4/9 8/6 15/6 25/6 
Witch Hill Early -. - 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 

Second Early 

Ally .. Pes be - 4/- 7/- 11/3 19/6 
Arran Comrade .. »  4/- 4/- 11/3 19/6 
Ben Lomond 33 we 4/3 7/3 12/6 22/6 
British Queen... ~ 3/6 5/9 9/6 16,6 
Catriona .. 5c mS 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 

Great Scot .. ce a8 4/- 6/9 11/3 19/6 
King George 55 . 3/9 6/6 10/9 18/- 

Katie Glover An - 4&3 7/3 12/6 22/6 
Main Crop or Late 

Abundance.. ze os, - 4&y- T/- 11/3 19/6 
Arran Chief a te 3/9 6/9 10/6 17/6 
Arran Consul 36 =e 4/6 8/- 13/6 24/- 

Arran Victory .. 5c 3/10 6/10 = 11/- 18/6 
Bishop Je * = 4/6 8/- 13/6 24!- 

Orusader .. ce -- 3/10 -610  11/- 18/6 
Field Marshal .. sth) 6/9 10/8 17/6 
Golden Wonder .. AD 3/10 «366/10 ~—s-11/- 18/6 
King Edward .. .. 3/10 7/- 11/- 18/6 
KerrsPink .. .. 8/6 5/9 96 16/6 
Majestic - .. rf ip 4/- Z/- 11/3 19/6 
Roderick Dhu_... + 38/10 6/10 11/- 18/6 
Tinwadd Perfection = 2 3/9 69 10/6 176 
Up-to-Date 2. - 3/10 610 114/- 186 
White City .. a salt AG 8/- 13/6 24/- 


Packing free. Carriage paid for Cash with order, 
Quantities up to 28 lbs. will be forwarded by passenger 
train. Larger lots by goods train. 

Coloured varieties of Potatoes for exhibition rurposes, 


We supply 33 lbs. of any of the following varieties for 38., 
post free, cash with order: 


Cardinal, Climax, Edgecote Parple, 
Herd Laddie, Mr. Bresee 


Austin's Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

Send for a free copy to-day. It is one of the most 

comprehensive in the trade, and is a publication 

which should be kept for reference throuyhout 
the year. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN, 
Che Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 


91-95, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW 


ae 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
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FOR SPRING PLANTING See 


Descriptive Catalogue of Gladioli, Begonias, Dahlias, Irises, ] 
Delphiniums, Dwarf Roses, &c., free on application 


JOHN B. VANDERSCHOOT, LT 


The Old Established Bulb Farms - 
Established 1880 


DELIVERY CARRIAGE PAID 
NO CHARGE FOR P 


SELECTED DUTCH BULBS, ROSES, & PERENNIAL A 


Comprising over 400 Acres 
HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 
SCOTCH SEED POTATO) 

FREE FROM DISEASE. ACR 4 


F £615 0 FIELD MARSHALL £610 0 : 
RING EDWARD £610 O Wat bceen erat £6 oe ue Ten “PINK 
TIN 3 : : , 
All prices per ton loaded free on rail in Scotland. Bags free with cash with order. Deliy 


desired. Subject to being unsold as to quantity. 


JOHN CRAIG, 51, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURG 


| Seedlings Thrive and Don’ 


MILLIONS SOLD 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, Ete. 


ALL BRITISH-GROWN 


ORS 


oy 
Ct 


Ly 
(7) - 
0 = 
ces One Hundred and Twenty acres. 
Descriptive Catalogue stocked With a firstclass Col 


Free on Application. 


** Buy the Best, 
They Stand the Test.” 


HERBACEOUS & ALP! 
PLANTS, DAHLIAS / 
ALL GARDEN REQUiS 


THE FOREST « ORCHARD 
NURSERIES, LTD. 
WHITFIELD, FALFIELD, GLOS. 


sh 
off after being transplanted, owing to root disturbance or breakage, if brough 


T.P. SEED RAISER: 


ty 

because no disturbance can take place. nn “a 
FOR ANNUALS as Godetias, Clarkias, Lark- 
re ee 
spur, etc... USE BABY T.P. SEED RAISERS 
SS SS 


(measuring 1$in. across by 2in. deep). Sow2or3 
seeds per Raiser, pull out to strongest. It will 
develop strong root growth till planting-out time 
comes, when Raiser (by that time rotted) will peel 
off, allowing seedling to be put in soil without 
knowing it had been touched. 


FOR SWEET PEAS USE T.P. PEA RAISERS 
$$ nn OE RAISERS 


(size 12 in. across by 44 in. deep).. Sow 1 seed per 
Raiser. You will be delighted with good root 
action and quick development after planting out. 
You get stronger plants, guaranteed to 
grow well with less labour, - 
T.P. Raisers take up much less room, and retain moisture, 
thus requiring less watering, are easy to handlein bulk and do 
not break, and ensure good plants, thus saving seed wastage. 


PRICES in U.K., cash with order, carriage paid— 
“Baby’’ T.P, Seed Raisers, one strong seedling tray with 54 
“Baby” Raisers complete. 1 for 2/6; 2 for 4/9; 3 for 6/9; 6 
for 13/-: 12 for 24/6. Refills (“Baby” size). 108 for 2/7; 216 
for 4/10; 324 for 7/3; 540 for 11/3, 
T.P. Pea Raisers, one wooden box having hinged side with 48 
Raisers complete. 1 for 4/3; 2 for 8/-: 3 for 11/6; 6 for 22/6, 
Refills (Pea size); 100 for 3/-; 200 for 5/9; 300 for 8/3; 500 for 13/3. 
Order NOW from your Seedsman. If he does 
not stock send direct to Sole Makers, 


T.P. SEED BOX Co.,209J, Monument Rd., BIRMINGHAM 


~ 


i ogee 
ary 18, 1928 


LY CO0D SEEDS 


tODERATE PRICES, SEND TO 


ERT SYDENHAM 


| LIMITED 
Tenby Street, BIRMINGHAM 


-e will serve you better 


EW PRICES FOR 1928 


BEET oz, pkt. 
; Green Leaf, best for flavour es 
| Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roots 8d 4d 


| Globe, best round variety ... -- 8d 4d 
| BORECOLE 
Joneofthehardiest ... .. +. 6d 2d 
in Guried Scotch ae se Jes C= 2d 
jdelicious flavour... .. ..  w. 6d 2d 
BROCCOLI 
| f-Protecting Autumn... Perit a) 4.2 60 
Rep «61/4 -- Sd 
ite, veryhardy .. ... .. « 14 4d 
, the best iate ... ro oa . 6 4d 
juting, most useful hardy sort . 6d ad 
iting, delicious flavour ... vee ». 8d 3d 
|/BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
‘n, the very best ... as a . 8d 3d 
| dwarf, robust, very productive ... 1W/- 4d 
CABBAGE 


arf Spring Sioa 
‘est, best for autumn sowing ... .. 6d 2d 
early, dwarf, andeompact .. «. W- 3d 


(Savoy), best for generalcrop... ... 6d 2d 
| CARROT 

Nes for early crop... “pd os sae OG 2d 
rlet, best selected 8d 3d 


mediate, best for exhibition <1. 8d 3d 


CAULIFLOWER 
ty Snowball, selected strain 
(250 seeds) — 6d 


(* Round, very distinot, large heads 


2 (250 seeds) —  6¢d 
iin, best for general use ... Ee s5 
jtumn Giant, best for autumn - 48 4d 


| CELERY 
Varieties... ... ste ae = 3d 
LEEK 

lestandlargest .. 86... ws Sw 1/6 

‘h, for general use ae ae os aS 3d 
LETTUCE 

ir Round, excellent and reliable .. 8d 2d 

keeps tender a long time a +. 1d 2d 

ht} ~ ee ri as nae nae .. 8d 2d 

| White (Cos), best summer ... ... 9d 2c 

(u), largestofall .. 1. .. .. 100 2d 

| ONION 

i (packets of 1,000seeds) ... ... 2/2 60 

(packets of 1,000 seeds)... ...  ... 2/- 6d 

i, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 

id one of the best keepers ww. 2/- 6d 

iish or Reading ... — ... ae vn. 1/2 4d 

leGhampion ... www. 1/8 Ad 

ping, best for long keeping ... aat/2 4d 

{1, one of the best keepers am -. 3 4d 

| Tripoli, best flat white Onion we Ws 3d 
PARSNIP 

‘Mm, epscially selected ...  ... ~~ 4d #2d 
SPINACH 

Winter .. “fe ae -~ 8d =— 


SHALLOTS . 
to Roots... ... perlb.,6d — — 


"TURNIP 
ib Stone e 


one . ae sy ow. 4d 2d 
Milan Purple-top—... Tee ~. 6d 3d 
a on “f Re, -. ad 2d 
iEAS AND BEANS 
/t per pint from 9d per pint 


TCH SEED POTATOES 


i LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 
See Catalogue 


IER SEEDS EQUALLY OHEAP AND GOOD. 


iT PEAS A SPECIALITY 
JR UNIQUE LISTS 


st Free on Application 


T SYDENHAM LIMITED. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID 


Growers and Exporters 


OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 
Price List on Application 


CORDON 


Fruit Trees 
FOR QUICK PROFITS 


For quick returns from small spaces there 
is no form of tree more economical and 
profitable than the Cordon. Many far- 
seeing Market Growers are planting by 
the acre. They are easy to cultivate, and 
produce fruit of the highest quality. 


A good stock of well-spurred Apples and 
Pears in the best varieties. 


PLANT NOW 
° Each. Per doz. 
3 and 4 year are 4/-. 42/- 
Extra size ... wae 5/- 54/- 


One dozen in variety Carriage Paid. 
List of sorts on Application. 


For orchard work we can supply extra 
strong Pyramids and Standards of the 
finest quality, also Espaliers of all kinds, 


Descriptive Catalogue (1-G.I.) Free 


The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


No connection with any other firm of a similar name. 


BULBS 


Herbaceous Plants 


and ROSES 
For Spring 1928 


All of the Finest Quality 


The Catalogue of above will be 
sent, post free, on application to 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON 


Postbox 100, Haarlem, HOLLAND 
Please Mention Paper 


lity, 
PE 


yy, 
NS 
ASTOUNDING 


SPECIAL 
OFFERS! 
PRINS’ BULBS 


AWARDED 1927 CUP 


DELIVERED POST FREE 
TO YOUR DOOR 


Buy direct from Growers. All goods guaranteed of 
finest quality at absolutely unbeatahle prices. 


GARDEN COLLECTIO 


25 ANEMONES, MIXED : : 
25 GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLUS, MIXED 
25 WONDERFUL MONTBRETIAS, MIXED 

6 HYACINTHUS OCANDICANS (GALTONIA) 
12 UNIQUE FLAG IRIS 
25 BEAUTIFUL RANUNOCULUS 
12 SOLOMON’S SEAL (LILIES) 
{ The entire GARDEN COLLECTION, 4/6 PO8T 
as above, all labelled and separ- 
ately packed, for only ... es FREE 


TOWN GARDEN 
- COLLECTION 


| 15 ANEMONES DE OAEN 

| 15 RANUNCULUS, FRENCH 

| 15 GLADIOLUS PRINSIANUS PERFECTION 
| 12 LILY OF THE VALLEY 
| 


6 HYACINTHUS CANDICANS 
20 MAGNIFICENT MONTBRETIAS 
20 OXALIS DEPPEI (FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK) 
25 SWEET PEAS, GIANT FLOWERING 


The entire TOWN COLLECTION, POST 
as ahove, all labelled, separ- 
ately packed, for only ..._ ... FREE 


HARDY BORDER 
COLLECTION 


6 GIANT LUPINS 

6 GOLD MEDAL JUNE-FLOWERING 1RIS 
6 GLORIOUS HOLLYHOCKS 

6 DAHLIAS 

6 TIGER LILIES 

6 LILIUM KIKAK (VERY RARB) 

6 LILY OF THE VALLEY 

6 SOLOMON’S SEAL (LILIES) 

6 RED HOT POKERS 

6 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM 


The above most select Collection POST 
for the HARDY BORDER, allsepar- 
ately packed & labelled, for only FREE 


BEDDING GOLLECTION 


12 GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 

12 PERENNIAL IRIS, EMPRESS OF INDIA 
12 PERENNIAL IRIS ODORATISSIMA 

12 ANEMONES, PRINS’ RED GIANT 

12 GIANT FRENCH ANEMONES DE CAEN 
12 ANEMONES, THE BRIDE 

| 12 SOLOMON'S SEAL 

} 12 LILY OF THE VALLEY 

12 GLADIOLUS, MIXED, GOLD MEDAL 


The finest Coliection for Borders POST 
| and Bedding purposes, as above} 
| ail packed & labelled Separately FREE 


PRINS’ 


FAMOUS GLADIOLUS 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AND CUP 


15/6 


50 EXTRA FINE SELECTED GLADIOLUS, 
in 10 DISTINCT VARIETIES, 
12 Extra Fine EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 1} feet 
high. Clearance Bargain, 15/= per dozen. 
| FR FF PRINS’ BOOK ‘'GLADIOLILAND.” 


Richly Illustrated and the most complete 
book in the U.K., Post Free. 


All the above delivered post free to your door 
H. PRINS, F.R.H.S. 
(Dept. G.I.), WISBECH, CAMBS. 


"Phone: Wisbech 316. "Grams: “ Prins, Wisbech.” 


IBSON'S GARDEN GLORIES 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, 
Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. bia 
G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


BARRS SEEDS 
| 08 FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS &TESTED GROWTH 


Awarded for Excellence 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
. and 
EIGHT SILVER-GILT MEDALS 
Lonion, Shrewsbury, and Southport. 


Many First Class Certificates and Awards of Merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select list of 
the best Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, 
including many fine Novelties for 1928, 


Sent free on application. 


(BARE & Sons 
Ti, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Strong Plants of Phloxes, 

Lupins, Asters, and other 

plants. Good _ selection. 
6/- per doz. 

Also Fruit Trees, Roses, 


Climbers. List on application. 


CHAS. TURNER, 
Royal Narseries, SLOUGH 


Tae LEGILAH 
PLANT LABEX. 


Always legible 
Name ohangeable 


Weatherproof 
From Seedsmen, &c, 
Staking. Suspending. Post. 
1 in. 3/9 2/9 doz. 4d. 
4 in, 4/9 3/9 doz 6d. 
2¢ in. 9/6 6/9 doz. 1/- 


LEGILAB PLANT LABELS, 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


DUTCH BULBS 


Begonias, Dahlias, Gladioli, 

Gloxinias, Liliums, etc., Herbaceous 

Plants and Roses direct from the 
Growers 


Catalogue for SPRING, 1928, 
with Cultural Directions, will be 
sent post free on application to,: 


ANTHONY ROOZEN 


Bulbgrower and Exporter, 
Ryksstraatweg, 


HAARLEM———-HOLLAND 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


free on 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 
FOR NOTHING 


500 Giant Flowering PRIZE Sweet Peas sent 
carriage paid for ls. GIVEN FREE with every 
order 100 PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White, and Blue; 
also pkt. ENOKMOUS SPENCER WAVED SWEET 
PEAS, and 1.000 Seeds of the lovely Gauze Flower. 
Also EXTRA FREE GIFT THIS WEEK, 2 
pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZURE BLUE SWEET 
PEA, ‘‘ THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” Sownow in pots 
for early bloom. Send 1s, ONLY for this great FREE 
FE 


OFFER to 
The Prize Seedsman, 
E. T. CIBBS, F.R.H.8., E. FINCHLEY, N.2 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials, 
NOTE.—Cibbs’ Large Illustrated Seed 


Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, 
and will be sent Post Free on request. 


GIBBS’ 


SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


Burpee's New Sweet Pea 


FLUE Y 
RUFFLES 


A great big flower, vigorous and free-blooming—the 
first of the Ruffled Sweet Peas. A new type, duplexed 
and frilled, with long-stemmed, well-proportioned 
sprays of four almost globular flowers. Twelve 
sprays make a more massive bunch than eighteen 
sprays of an ordinary Spencer Sweet Pea. A lovely 
rich rose-pink of exquisite texture and fragrance. 


1/- per packet 


Buy it from your Seedsman 


ae. 


FREE 


Extra Large. Budded on English 


BUSH ROSES Briar—12 for 7/6, 6 for 4/-, as follows: 
Queen Alexandra, Betty Uprichard, Druschki, Sensation, 
Daily Mail, Golden Emblem, P. Ophelia, H. Dickson, 
Gen, McArthur, America, Shot Silk, Mdme, Chatenay, and 
thousands of other varieties. 

only 2/- each 


STANDARD ROSES *,:°27°,,0: 
CLIMBING ROSES 3! 5, hlan, for gin 


Scarlet, Crimson Rambler, Marechal N iel, Alberic Barbier, 
American Pillar, Dorothy Perkins, and a hundred other 
varieties. Weeping Standards, or Umbrella 
Roses, 4s above, only a6 each. 


BUSH ROSES or ek MBERS, lost names, 6/- 


FRUIT TREES Good 6-year old. Guaranteed Free 


from any Disease. Bush or Pyramids, 
2/-each. Cordons or Half Stds., 2/6 each. Standards. 
6 ft. high, 2/6 each, 8 ft. high, 3/- each. Special trained 
trees for Walls or Paths,only3/6 each,asfollows: Apples— 
Beauty of Bath, Cox's Orange, Bramley’s, Worcester Pear- 
main, King Pippins, Lord Derby, etc, Pears—Williams, 
Jargonelle, Doyenne du Comice, Pitmaston, Marie Louise, 
Fertility, ete. PlumSs—Victoria, Czar, Monarch, Gages, 
Golden Drop, Kirkes, etc. Cherries—Napoleon, White 
Heart, May Duke, Morello, etc. Trained Peaches, 
Nectarines, or Apricots 4/- each. Black, Red, 


STRICTEST CARE IN PACKING—ALL 


as above, extra good heads, 


Tel. No.: 
Canterbury 772. 


New 
Catalogue 


BUY GUARANTEED GENUINI 
BRITISH GROWN ROSES 
FRUIT TREES AND PLANT! 

a 


Every tree is guaranteed to be of large size, spe 
selected and of first class quality. — 

Deal with a firm which gives satisfaction—Thousanas of uns 
testimonials to this effect—copies of which will be sent if de 
The choice of 12 Gifts for all orders of 10/-; £1 or over double quantity, fr 
Tollowinge st Std. Rose (your selection), 6 Delphiniums, 6 Rhododendasg 


Chrysanthemums, 6 Mixed Phlox, 12 Giant Perfection Violas or Pansies, 3 Beautiful Bueh Roses, 12 
Anemonea,-25 Giant Spiked Gladioli, 4 Giant Tiger Lilies, 3 Olimbing Roses (6ft. high). _ 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES—CATALOGUE FREE ON & 


THE HAVEN NURSERIES 
Stodmarsh Road, CANTERBURY, KENT 


THE NEW CLIM 


Phyllis Bide. Perpetual fl 
Certificate of Merit. 
young wood. Foliage 
mildew; colour pale go 
and shaded carmine-pir 
Almost double. Stur 
2/- each. 


request 


Illustrated ¥ 6 ape 
Seed Catalogue, giving 
directions, at compet 
post free if this paper jj 


D. T. BROWN 5 fe. 


BROWN’S 
TESTED 
SEEDS 


Poulton-le 


For Best Results 


PLANT SCOTCH. 


HIGHLAND 
GROWN 
The same quality as we have s 
mi THE ROYAL GARDENS, 
mj CASTLE, FOR THREE Suc 


OUR NEW | 


2™ Early SEFTON WONDE 


IMMUNE HOLDS THE W/CRLDS R 
POTATO FoR CROP AND Qt 


WRITE NOW FOR CATALOGU 


CARDEN SUPPLIES, Cranme 
Liverpool 


W. WELLS, di 
Hardy Plant Nurseries, : 
MERSTHAM, SURRE'’ 


Special Collections; 


Delphiniums 24/-, 30/-, and 40 
Michaelmas Daisies 8/-, 15/-, and 2 
Phlox . $ a . 9/- and 18/- 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 166 
Catalogues post free on applicat 


OF ae9) 


ba 
‘unsol 


or White Currants, also Goosehss 
varieties and Fruiting Trees, only 6 for @ 
berries—Extra Strong Cames, 1/6 doz. { 
1/-each. Kentish Filberts or Co 


STANDARD FLOWERING SH. 


high, ALL 2/6 each, as follows :—Std. 
or Wise Mays, Se Frovers 
Laburnums, : r | 
Almonds, Std. Weigela, Std, Silvel 
BUSH FLOWERING SHRUBSz..: 
BU ete 

1/= each. as gen -Orane ee y 4 
Hydrangea, owering f 
J cssaminos, Weigelas, Golden, 
Cupressus,Honeysuckles. Bybrid. 
drons, spruce Firs, Hares Outdoor 
Deutzias Extra Large Standar 
only 4/- each. Standard Copper Bee 
Clematis in Purple, White, Mauve or Pi 
Hardy Outdoor Fuchsias 94. each. 
Box Trees, extra special 3 ft. 2/6 
Lilacs in Mauve, Pink or White 1/6 each. 
(Self Climbers) 1/-ieach. Laurels 3 ft high? 
green Privet, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, most suita 
ing, 2/6 doz., 18/- 100; 5 ft., 4/- doz. Gol 
9/- doz. Quickthorn, for ‘hedging, 3 ft, 


GOODS ARE SENT CARRIAG. 


q 


. i 
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“Blowers brimful of Gladness” 


INWIN'S GLADIOL 


re ees 


ose ~~ we Par ae Se a a oe 


Unbeatable for Price Peril Quality 
The Best Novelties & Standard Varieties at ‘“Buyable” Prices 


MODERN. GLADIOLI are really nee '| 
Ve FULL CATALOGUE wonderful, as exquisite as Orchids, || Over 100 of the very 
til yet as easily grown as Mustard and Cress. best varieties of 
ay Now Ready Make up your mind to grow some good Gladioli are offered 
\“ YA Post Free ones in 1928, and write for our Catalogue in our Catalogue 
My) now— before it slips your memory. 

; “\) Unwin’s Popular Collection SUHUTPRELAIGAAORL ON © Um © 00 sOMOONOTARAOA OO UA A Le= nwin’s Gold Medal Collection 


of PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 


A Remarkably Fine 
Selection. Doz. 


Athalia, brilliant orange-scarlet ve 
6 


bg ey | f LARCE FLOWERING VARI = 
; z) wagteus ee 1925-27 AWARDS 
} _ America, rosepink .. ... 1/9 Dist (G 

Ny a) Baron Hulot, deep blue ... 2/~ for Gladioli 
| WS 


\ 


(Principal Shows only) 


TLETTTEPLEEEETLTT 


Trent, Market Bosworth, 


Leicester, Oxford, etc. 3 each of above 10 vars.,named, 5/- 
Boi wo 12s, bd Ld/= = Ges ones » 9/6 
9 


1D Am SATAUTHIINITTIVIQINNVIIINHIINUIDTIMIIMNHIN Ire” 10. Gin tan 1 BI~ 


6d. extra must be enclosed to partly defray postage on Gladiolus orders under 7/6 


3 each of above 12 vars., named, 5/9 


| 
| 


y\ Early Sunrise, finesalmon-pink 2/6 = Hermione, orange-salmon 
Pies fCOC«#dEmpprreess of India, maroon ... 1/9 = Maiden’s Blush, lovely pink 1/6 
"LW 3 , = ugh, lovely pink ... 

' We! Jacoba van Beiren, softpurple 2/9 18 GOLD and LARGE GOLD — Orange Brilliant, orange &yell’w 1/6 

‘ \ Odin, salmon, dark blotch .- 3/9 MEDALS. 3 SILVER CUPS = oranse nueen, a ye ee EFS 

Pink Perfection, soft pink | eee diss = : = Rosandra, rich cerise-pink 1/6 
yp, WAS Prince of Wales, salmon-pink 1/9 = Also many Special Awards — Salmon Beauty, calmon on yel- 

Ne Rea Emperor, blood-red... 2/~ = and First Prizes at the Leag- = low, exquisite ans Se 
| J Schwaben, yellow, dark blotch 2/~ = ing Exhibitions: Southport, = arte dance ae eae flushed 
: (Fs eee, cremmny f08E- oe 2/~ = Shrewsbury, Eastbourne, — Scarlet Gardinat intenaescarlet 2/6 
q ) White Giant, grand white ... 2/- = Northampton, Burton-on- = Souvenir, rich yellow .. 1/6 


| 


1 


Fully descriptive and beautifully illustrated, with coloured 


e 
plates and photographs, The Highest Quality Sweet Peas, 
New Spring Catalogue. Post Free. Garden Seeds, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc,, at ‘“‘ Buyable "’ Prices. 


JUNWIN erns. ° ano Stensman |) HESTON camas. 


& SCOTCH Sed the 
7 SEED POTATOES| | t15. § 


i} 

J aan. 
| TO NAME, TRUE TO TYPE, Coronation ge 
\ND FREE FROM DISEASE. Challenge ; 
Ne - : " . i 
Oe ok we eure || Gupin ta2r 


‘nonyms. No Substitution. 
Dressing 2} x 13. 


'T EARLIES. | 


lb, 281b, 56 1b. 112 1b, 


nom .. ae = = 

Bi eteeace o> | agi6. gS IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 

1 : = 2 : 

i Zork sy se ve ve ie Doubles, in 8 clours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias .. 52 ie > 6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 
i's Express 4/9 9/= 12) 21/= 7 in mixed colours .. Bf, es <n = is Ae ae Se ae 5/- a: S5 is 5. 
IND EARLIE Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine thaped flowers Ac ce as Re oa 4/6 4 30/- 
iComrad S. ” in mixed colours .. Ne a se a . oe oy we ys 3/6 As 24/- 

ieue ade.. 3 7/6 11/6 19/- + Frlled or Crested, in 6 colours Se ne TG SC a ln ca ane Wee 32 35/- 
ja@wara |. hs ve at tee 9 sf in mixed colours .. +. Se is = we 4/- a 28/- 
Seer ss “Ge 7/6 11/6. 19/- Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled simgles, 14/- 

[ae aia 4/- 7/6 11/6 19/- Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 

Vee iy is rie a6 ac : bs Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 

| CROP < Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 

f Wonder.. 4/- 7/6 11/6 19/- Send for lilustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Pink Pn a6 6/3 10/- 17/- Varieties, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


as. DELPHINIUMS 


iron... .. 15/- = - 
Wonder .. 6/6 que 21/= ze SOME 1927 SUCCESSES:— 
ponent. @- “lv. = 16/- —-28/- Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
io." 8/- = 14/6 26/- 40/- only two A.M., R-H.S. 
retin ach és Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Bilackpoo! Show 
B) = 4 wee P 
fsadaee Geko eic per Ib. 17. Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 
labove are Carriage Paid to anywhere in Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially 
| _ United Kingdom. good value,in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 
| Catalogue describing all our Specialities post i c i i Cc 
a ae Collection A, 12 extra good sorts .. 3% 70/ Collection C, 12 fine sorts .. “5 os 30/- 
free on application. = B, 12 very choice sorts .- oe 42/- | 0 D, 12 good sorts “i sr 20/- 
PHLOX DECUSSATA.. .. .. \ Y : 
{ A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz., respectively 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES .. ms ’ ’ FE 
AES BONE & CO., 


Potatoes, Bulbs, Gecdy, For descriptive Catalogue, apply 


/Easter Road, EDINBURGH| | BLACKMORE & LANGDON - - - BATH 
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Ree 


Ta. 
SY 


— 


/ 


TOMATO 
Sutton’s Best of All, 
Per pkt., 2/6 


Sutton’s Parcel Post Collections 


Make 
the Best of 


of Vegetable Seeds, Y our G ar de n 
5/6, 8/6, 11/6. 13/6 Post Free. A. ( 
——-— -- a If you are an exhibitor you must grow et 
Pedigree Vegetables—the best in the world; or 
d for § N 

eG. See Chien ee , just a Garden Lover —then you will want Sutton’s, 
FES Wie ea eae Segre oe the finest strains of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

| Nir das th. alate he oe | Say we send you our New Catalogue ? 
[35 Cacia epee | SUTTON & SONS, @he King's Seedsmen, READING 

be. Sp eee a a 


a 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 
They are 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition of of our profusely 
Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


AND 
Everything for the Garden 
is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD « SONS, Lia. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King, end 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


500000 PERSONS 
AT ONCE 


To read our New 
Illustrated Garden 
Seed Guide and 
Catalogue for 1928. 


It contains useful Cultural 
Hints and a list of all the 
best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 


MAY WE SEND 
: YOU ONE? 

, POST FREE to all 
upon application. 
(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SONS 


Established 1856 
READING 


Established 113 years. 


February 18, 


FISO 


Ty] (TIME TITME TNE COTO TT 


Sot isthe 


dress you 
to resist the hard , 
the approaching seasc 


_ FISONS 


LAWN GUA 


(A Compounn Farrmuy 

The finest turf fertilizer & 
science. It has a lasting eff: 
root growth and quickly produ 
smooth and hard wearing turf, 
use. 1 cwt. is ample for a Penn 
PRICES IN Bags: _ 

7 Ibs, B8/-; 14 Ibs, Ble; 98 | 
56 lbs., 15/+; lewt., 25/=, earri 


FISONS’ 


LAWN SAI 


Quickly destroys Clover, Moss, 2 
weeds, and, in so doing, stimu 
grass. A thimbleful destroyslar; 
such as plantains. Use4ozs {0 {| 
yard or 1 cwt. for a Tennis i 
weeds are general, 

PRIcES IN KEGS: 14 Ibs,. Bj; 98 
56 Ibs., 16/=; 1 ewt., 27/6, carrie 


FERTILIZE! 


What are the 


Write for New Comp 
Catalogue 
JOSEPH FISON & CO., Ltd... | 
Fertilizer Manuficinrers t 
HM. the King. 


MOST POPULAI 


ROSES? — 


My catalogue list of Rose 


compiled in my clients’ orde 
preference. The first 25 né 
in order of popula are 
follows :— 


Ist. Mme. Butterfly 14th. Mme. ere 
3nd. Betty Uprichard e 
3rd. Gen. McArthur 15th. 
4th. Christine 16th. Golde ett bl 
5th. Los Angeles 17th. Mrs. te 
co 
th. Mrs. . Bove 
8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh Dickson 
9th. Hadley 21st. The Queen 
10th. Rey. F. Pag Alexandra 
Roberts 22nd. Independence 
1lth. Ophelia 23rd. Lady Hilling¢ 
12th, Lady Pirrie atk Frau Kor! Dn 
13th. Covent Garden 25th. Miss O. B. vi 
oaee 


The above poplars collection 


offered for 33/-. — 


Packing and carriage free. - 4 


order only. 


For other moderate price collections 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND WH 
by R. Murrell. The most universally 1 
catalogue, 


Post free on application to 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSERi 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAMES © 
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pen Annual Subantinien 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden’ 


jis bi 98 
‘the ‘amateur’ s garden, a a selec: 
ilinary 2 ar s-. 104 
pee de Lorraine ie Patek 

Sie tes LOL 
te Beck’ s Dwarf ras TOL 
»routs ee eos Wee LOT 
ispring. .., hae ann es. IOI 
nata ae at nA 200 
srouble  ... ana oe ae ©) 


rus ae _ aus aieeey/ 
ILS SOME NEW HYBRID 98 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Erigeron flagellaris . pee LOS Lilies, Auratum, hints on the culture of — 94 PLANT HUNTING IN THE CER- 
Flowers that defy the winter, outdoor .. 95 Lilies in June,. 04 DAGNE (PYRENEES) . 105 
FRUIT, THE ART OF PICKING LILIUM AURATUM, THE CULTI- Rhubarb... seated 10% 
AND EATING oY «» 104 VATION OF ies 93 Roses? When shall we plant our 95 
GARDENS AND DESIGN aes en toyo) Lonicera Standishii , éz 96 Salvia patens as a 98 
Garden, the spring ... me s++ 100 Mr. Will Tayler, the late ... : 95 SPIRAA MILLEFOLIUM 96 
Galanthus nivalis wridipige | a on, 197; Narcissus Bulbocodium citrinus, 98 Sternbergia lutea... s ve 04 
Gentiana tibetica ... ae tea, 94 NARCISSUS CERVANTES 94 Stocks, East Lothian a Pe Woy 
GLADIOLUS, THE—I. ... 103. Parsley .. a ... 101 ‘Tar-spraying and birdattacks ... |... 96 
Greenhouses, ultra-violet ray glass in «ss 96 Patsnips — wet, LOT Tomatoes . IOI 
HIBISCUS MUTABILIS eeOLyey Peaches and Nectarines, outdoor... 103 WISLEY IN FEBRUARY ... _. 97 
BOSE), or 4 5 95 Ee oge winter-scented a 06 Wych Elm trouble .,, 2 ace Pats 


= 


The Be wition of Utein auratum 


| peeuntifl Japanese Lily is the queen to great advantage against the dark green 
be Lily tribe, its magnificent colour- foliage of the shrubs. The latter not only 
and the fact that it bears from 12 provide the necessary shelter to the Lilies 
ie flowers at once renders it second when their stems and leaves are in a succu- 


lent state, but the soil will be found to suit 


‘re are now a large number of bulbs — them also. 
ountry imported ‘from Japan, a few As to the bulbs themselves, it is as_ well 


| as to its cultivation may 
ee 
1ust be admitted that 
y gives a certain amount 
he. but let not this deter 
is from trying it, for if they 
ly exercise patience as well 
He care they will find it 
to cultivate as most other 


g amateurs it is not 
iy known that a fine display 
ly may be obtained in pots 
ing the bulbs in a good bed 
| loam or peat, and when 
‘ts commence to open their 

carefully lift and slip 
ito pots that will take the 
infortably, returning them 
ed again as soon as the 
fade. If this plan is car- 
t carefully a magnificent 
will result, far better than 
1 throughout in pots; the 
affer little or no check or 
growth proceeds steadily, 
E in a fine display with a 
im of trouble. 
‘ratum is a fine decorative 
i- the conservatory, its gor- 
flowers never failing to 
ad the greatest admiration. 

‘is mot alone in the con- 
‘y this Lily shows to per- 
| it will be found that its 
-owth is made in the open 
(and Jeaving it undisturbed 
je years that it may gain 
i and fully develop. 

‘spot selected for the Lily 
st be well drained, the soil 
ot be harsh or of a cal- 
/ nature, as this will be 
‘s, and will fail to produce 
! srowth. The soil should 
*, mellow, and fertile. 
Auratum is as hardy as any 
ily, but the best position 
it it is where it will obtain 
1 amount of shelter against 
‘ng winds that usually pre- 
tthe end of spring. 
shododendron bed is a good 

> to plant the bulbs in for 
can amount of protection 
aed, and the flowers show 


Lilium auratum var. macranthum 
The golden-rayed Lily of Japan, more richly and copiously be apt to rot the bulbs instead of 


spotted than the type 


to point out that home-grown bulbs are far 
superior to imported ones. 

If imported bulbs are planted, they should 
on no account be allowed to flower the first 
season. Amateurs will no doubt make a wry 
face at this, but I must point out that if 
permitted to flower ‘they nearly always fail 
afterwards. One cannot be sur- 
pfised at this, for after such a 
long voyage they require time to 
recover from its effects before 
being allowed to expend their 
energies in the production of 
flowers. 

Where Lilies are grown entirely 
in pots, the soil should consist of 
equal parts of loam, peat, decayed 
manure and sand; chop the com- 
post up, but do not sift it.’ The 
size of the pots must be guided by 
the size of the bulbs. For good 
ordinary flowering bulbs, employ 
6-inch pots, crocking them care- 
fully and placing a Tay er of moss 
over them to prevent the drainage 
becoming clogged with fine soil. 
Remove all damaged scales on the 
bulb before planting, then take the 
bulb in the left hand in such a 
manner as to keep the scales quite 
close together, and place it on a 
rough layer of soil at the bottom 
of the pot, the object being to get 
the bulb as low down as possible ; 
still holding the scales together to 
prevent the compost getting be- 
tween them, as this would cause 
decay, fill up with the compost, 
pressing it fairly firm, until level 
with the points of the scales, but 
do not cover the bulb. When pot- 
ting is completed, plunge the pots 
in cocoanut fibre refuse in a cold 
frame, no water being required 
until they start into growth, when 
they should be w ell watered and 
placed in a light position. 

Many fail with L. auratum 
through giving water before 
growth commences; all that is 
required is to prevent the soil from 
becoming dust dry. 

As they throw up their stems, 
fill up the pots gradually to the 
proper height with compost. If 
the bulbs on arrival are dry and 
shrivelled, plunge them in damp 
cocoanut fibre refuse until they 
are plump, when potting may be 
proceeded with; do not water the 
fibre or the excess of moisture will 


reviving them, 


94 


After flowering is over, gradually withhold 
the water until both stem and leaves turn 
yellow ; when this takes place, cut down the 
stems and keep quite dry, turning the pots 
on their sides in some frost-proof place until 
the beginning of December. 

The bulbs should then be turned out of 
their pots and the old soil shaken off; then 
repot in fresh compost and treat as before. 
Platyphyllum is a strong-growing variety, 
attaining the height of 6 feet and with flowers 
large in proportion. 

Another very fine sort is Rubro vittatum, 
with a broad crimson band, as well as 
being spotted with the same colour. 


/ PF. H, 


Lilies in June 
I have some Lilium auratum and L. 
roseum bulbs. I want the bloom about 
June 1st. I should be very much obliged if 
you would let me know about when they 
should be potted. The greenhouse tempera- 
ture is about 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
PW eu Sere 
[| Bulbs of both Lilies should be potted with- 
out delay. A. good compost for Lilium 
auratum is, equal parts of loam, peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand. A little well-decayed cow 
manure can be added to this. This, how- 
ever, is not essential: The compost for 
Lilium speciosum roseum is equal parts of 
loam, leaf-mould, sand, and decayed manure. 
No peat is necessary, Having potted the 
bulbs, transfer to the floor of the greenhouse 
and cover 2 inches to 3 inches with ashes, 
bulb fibre, or leaf-mould. Allow them to re- 
main in this position until a top growth of 
2 inches to 3 inches has been made, when 
they can be transferred to their flowering 
quarters. The temperature of 55 degs. to 60 
degs. is suitable for the majority of indoor 
Lilies, but it is just possible that you may 
need a rather higher temperature to have the 
Lilies in flower by June ist. Buds should 
be visible about six weeks before the required 
time for flowering. This will serve as a 
guide. If no buds are visible six weeks previ- 
ous to June 1st more heat will be necessary. 


If the buds are well advanced less heat is” 


advisable. ] 


Hints on the culture of Auratum Lilies 
I should be very grateful for a few hints on 
the cultivation of Lilium auratum. -My em- 
ployer has purchased about 50 bulbs, which 
he wants well grown. I had the same num- 
ber last year, but they were nearly a failure. 
Essex. W. ALLNUTT. 


[You do not mention whether you intend 
growing the bulbs of this Lily in pots for the 
coolhouse or conservatory, or in the open. 
We therefore append a few notes relative to 
both modes of culture. 

Pot. CULTURE.—A good compost is equal 
parts of loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand. 
A little well-decayed cow manure may be 
added. This, however, is not essential. 
Good drainage is imperative, and pots should 
therefore contain about 1 inch of crocks. Fill 
the pot half to three parts full with compost, 
place a little sand underneath the bulb and 
around it, cover with compost to within an 
inch or so from the top of the pot. The size 
of the pot naturally depends on the size of the 
bulbs you are using. One good bulb is 
generally sufficient for a 6-inch pot, and three 
in a g-inch or 10-inch pot.. Soot-water is an 
excellent stimulant, and will keep the foliage 
in a healthy condition. This should be ap- 
plied twice weekly. Syringing during the 
evening will keep the Lilies free from aphis. 
The application of liquid-manure~ should, 
however, be discontinued previous to the buds 
bursting into flower. Lilies which have been 
grown cool are usually stronger and more 
healthy than those grown. in heat. 

OurpDooR cULTURE.—Should your soil con- 
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tain lime or chalk it is very doubtful whether 
vou will succeed with Lilium auratum. By 
digging out a hole 18 inches square and fill- 
ing in with a good peaty compost you will 
probably grow them successfully for one sea- 
son. If your soil is deficient of chalk and 
lime there is no reason why you should not 
grow Lilium auratum in the open to perfec- 
tion, in which case plant, if possible, 
amongst low-growing shrubs, which will 


Correspondence 


; ° ae 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is = 
not responsible jor the views expressed by correspondents — 


Narcissus Cervantes 


AY I inquire where one can obtain 
bulbs of Cervantes Daffodils early so as 


to get them to flower in January, as I 
cannot get them delivered before September 
and find when planted in September they will 
not flower till February—that is, grown by 
an amateur without forcing? A dozen bulbs 
planted on September 16th are now (February 
7th) showing 33 buds, but it will be the middle 


Narcissus Cervantes in flower at Christmas 
It is one of the very earliest varieties 


of February before they will be in flower. 
Obvallaris, planted the same day, have been 
in flower for the last week. I have been told 
never to put them into a greenhouse until 
the buds are showing. Is this correct? 
WINIFRED L. Corry. 
Castle Coole, Enniskillen. 


[The first week in September is quite soon 
enough to pot up the bulbs of Cervantes 
Daffodil for flowering in January, and most 
of the leading bulb merchants are in a posi- 
tion te supply them at that date. To be sure 
of having success without heat, those known 
as prepared bulbs should be obtained. The 
bulbs in question were ordinary ones and 
potted up on September 8th, plunged in 
ashes until 2 inches of growth was made. 
This was about the second week in Novem- 
ber. The pots were then placed in a cold 
frame for a month when they had made a 
further inch of growth. They were then 
taken into a cool greenhouse in which late 
flowering Chrysanthemums were growing, 
and placed on.a high shelf near the top venti- 
lators. Here they made steady growth and 
developed their buds. When ‘these were 6 
inches in height, they were brought down 
into the warmest part of the house and still 
kept close to the glass until the flowers were 


‘it is folly to attempt forcing | 


afford the bulbs the required s 
ing them cool. A little comp 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand pla 
bulb will encourage good root-actior 
grow Azaleas, “Rhododendrons, } 
Andromedas, Ericas, and such 
will.find such situation adm 
cultivation of this Lily. D 
periods a good soaking in 
necessary. | _ ot 


~ 


bulbs unless this is the case. 
in growing bulbs for early 
see that the roots never su 
water, and when the buds are 
doses of soot water and wea 
will improve the quality of t 

correspondent who has 33 bud 
one dozen bulbs has certain 
be proud of, even if a week 
anticipated.—W. E, Wrici 
Cardiff. | —_ 


Gentiana tibe 
A white Gentian is an o 
probably because there are few 
genus which depart from the bl 
When G. tibetica first came 
at least a few of us thought it 
try. The writer was amo 
secured G. tibetica, and 1 
almost meticulous care in a 
When it flowered, as it d 
the following July, the disap 
great indeed. Sold as “ w 
was a dingy white, not eve 
white ’’ of lists, which has t 
tude of sins. It grows ab 
and is of quite erect habit. 
be increased by division and 


Sternbergia 

I note that Mr. H. Steven 
Chepstow, states that the abo 
flowers with him . during 
January. At the Botanic Ga 
bridge, where it grows freely, 
blossoms in October ‘and 
flowered at this period i 
father’s garden in Hertfor 
generations of the family r 
carefully removed some of t 
small rock garden near B 
faces south-west, and the blos: 
during the first week of N 
Hertfordshire we had a num 
which were never wholly remo 
south border sheltered by a 
soil being a friable loam. He 
freely year after year withou 
bulbs resent disturbance, 
quently results from diggi 
replanting them at the wron; 
should never be done till ju 
leaves die down, when the ¢ 
developed. Imported bulbs o 
country in a very dried-up ¢ 
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pe obtained from some nursery in 
, taken freshly from the ground at 
t time, and planted without delay, 
frequently bloom the first year after 
There is a variety closely allied 
ea, named Fischeriana, that differs 
-om the first named by flowering in 
ig instead of the autumn. It is a 
“the Caucasus, and | think this must 
ariety which Mr. Stevens grows. 


scus mutabilis (Cotton Rose) 
accompanying photograph pictures 
blooms, each about 6 inches across, 
1 a flowering shrub in my garden, 
e in Nigeria call Hibiscus mutabilis. 
hotegraph was taken early in the 
n the flowers are an exquisite snow 
Later on they gradually change— 
in a vase or on the bush—through 
hades of pink until, by evening time, 
a deep rose red, and the petals 
shrivel and decompose. 

Bungalow, IRENE E. NUNNS. 
sha, Nigeria, West Africa, 


a shall we plant our Roses? 


ubject has been interesting reading. 
lanted both in November and March, 
“success both ways. When | plant 
ober I prune in April, and planted in 
_prune then, as stated by C. Blair. 
dil is nice and friable in November 
not such a lot of other work looking 
s in the spring, so that is one thing 
- of planting then. The weather has 
leal to do with this work, and there 
at deal of difference in hardiness of 
of Roses. I motice Golden Emblem 
ne winter very badly here, and was 
e in Lanarkshire unless -well pro- 
A friend of mine in Lanarkshire pre- 
lanting in March, as it was a very 
‘riet, and he was a very successful 
- of Roses. 

ve to find out what varieties suit our 
‘ticular district. It is all very well 
a show and saying we must ‘have 
ain variety as it is a beautiful thing, 
ight be a failure in our district. We 
find out these things unless we try 
nd gardeners get used to disappoint- 
‘I hope readers will excuse me if, I 
t rather off the subject, but I am 
d in anything about Roses, and we 
learn something. Can any reader 
jot Silk is suitable for cold district? 
erland. - W. Barcray. 


Pruning of Roses 
oly to Mr. C. Blair’s note on the 
of Roses, in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
jary 11th, page 79. I have not any 
ader my care, and therefore have had 
sion to try January pruning, but it 
of interest to know that a friend in 
gh has tried this mid-winter pruning 
ts been accompanied by every success. 
ily think it is worthy of a trial, and 
think there is any risk of losing good 
The Rose is perfectly hardy, and if 
ing is not done during frosty weather 
no harm will be done. . 
i GAvVIN Brown. 
> House Gardens, Montrose. 


segonia Gloire de Lorraine 

jotes on Begonia Gloire~de Lorraine 
ebruary rth are very interesting and 
Lean endorse the writer’s advice re- 
the omission of peat from the com- 
ad his remarks as to the greater 
# the plants when grown in the com- 
‘Tecommends. I have not used peat 
onia Gloire de Lorraine for the last 
‘mine years. Provided that the cut- 
© rooted in good time and the plants 


The Cotton Rose (Hibiscus mutabilis fi.-pl.) from a reader’s garden in Nigeria 
It is 


The double flowers, opening sncw white, charge to pink (or even deep red) by night. 


also known as Confederate Rose 


grown on without a check, specimens a yard 
high and in diameter may be had in 8-inch 
pots, though for ordinary purposes 6-inch 
pots are large enough. It is my practice to 
insert the cuttings in an ordinary seed-box, 
placing same on bottom heat with no glass 
covering at all, This method was recom- 
mended some years ago by the late Mr. 
Whytock, at that time gardener to the Duke 
of Buccleuch. The cuttings root freely, 
treated in this way, there being practically 
no tendency to damping off. In my opinion 
a batch of well-grown plants in flower are a 
joy to behold and an ample reward to the 
grower for his pains. No plant responds 
more to generous treatment than does 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. It is surprising 
that it is not more widely grown. 
J. H. Branp. 
The Gardens, Butcombe Court, 
Wrington, Somerset. 


—— The writer of the most interesting 
and most informative article on the Lorraine 
Begonias, in the issue of February 11th, asks 
the pertinent question: ‘‘ Has this type of 
Begonia gone ‘ out of fashion’? ”? I think 
it has. That there are ‘‘ fashions ”’ in plants 
is a matter of common knowledge, and the 
modern tendency is toward such plants as 
will, while being effective in a growing state, 
provide material which will also be useful 
for cutting purposes. I might cite instances, 
but these will readily occur to those who 
have to cope with a demand for plants which 
fill the dual purpose. It is a pity that this 
charming family should be under eclipse. 
B. Gloire de Lorraine is not unduly exacting 
in its requirements, and few winter-blooming 
subjects are so floriferous. I cherish recol- 
lections of a span 30 feet by 15 feet filled 
entirely with this Begonia, interspersed with 
colonies of tall Cocos Wedelliana and of 
Eulalia japonica variegata—the entire edging 


being composed of Saintpaulia ionantha. 
Now, owing to the demand for ‘‘ cuttable ”’ 
stuff, my quota of Lorraines is the meagre 
one of 24 plants, and these are not ‘‘ grown,”’ 
but merely retained for stock purposes in the 
event of a turn of fortune’s wheel in their 
favour. Doubtless other gardeners have had 
a similar experience. 
A ScoTtTisH GARDENER. 


Outdoor flowers that defy the winter 

February is a month of rich colour in the 
garden, the crimson Rhododendron Noble- 
anum, the golden Genista fragrans and 
Coronilla glauca, the noble rose shades of 


- Rhododendron Christmas Cheer, the beauti- 


ful white blossoms of Prunus Davidii are a 
glorious sight ina North Devon garden. 

Prunus subhirtella var. autumnalis opens 
its dainty white blossoms in November and 
blooms all through the winter to March, as 
do also the Genistas and Coronillas. 

The Witch Hazels have flowered from 
November to February, and Lonicera 
Standishii and Saxifraga Megasea are still in 
bloom with the Christmas Roses and Iris 
stylosa, 

Soon the Magnolias, Viburnum. Carlesii, 
and the beautiful mauve Rhododendron 
praecox will open. 

The beauty of winter flowers is that they 
last for a very long time instead of fading as 
in the summer. S. 1. Knit. 

Hele Manor Park, Barnstaple. 


The fate Mr. Will Tayler 


I read with regret in a recent issue of 
the death of my old friend. I had not seen 
him for many years, but some two years 
ago, after a note of mine in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED on the Nanny Apple, I received 
a letter from him recalling old friendships 
and offering me a small tree of that variety. 
The offer was gratefully accepted, the tree 
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duly planted, and it is now making fine 
progress in a Buckinghamshire garden. A 
rather strange coincidence is that the grafts 
from which the tree was raised were obtained 
from a Sussex orchard planted by my father 
some 70 years ago. E, BurreE.. 


Spirea Millefolium 


O the list of shrubby Spiraeas described 

by Mr. L. Bigg-Wither, issue February 

4th, page 68, might be added S. Mille- 
folium, a neat, attractive shrub that js little 
known. It is well named, for the leaves are 
doubly pinnate, very like those of the Com- 
mon Milfoil. The flowers are white in erect 
terminal panicles, well shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. S. ‘Millefolium is a 
native of Western North America and occurs 
up to 10,000 feet altitude in California. It 
appears to be quite hardy afd thrives in a 
well-drained soil in full sun. This plant, 
which has a pungent aromatic odour, is so 
far distinct from all other Spiraeas that it 
has been placed in a genus by itself and given 
the name of Chamebatiaria Millefolium. It 
grows to a height of 3 feet to 5 feet. 

eT SK 


Spirza canescens 
I shall be glad to know where and at 
what price I can obtain good plants of the 
Spiraea canescens mentioned by L. Bigg- 


Wither _in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
February 4th. 
Cheshire. (Miss) E. C. Kenron. 


[Spiraea canescens (syn. flagelliformis) can 
be planted any time between now and the 
middle of March—the sooner the better. A 
good-sized bush will probably flower this 
summer, but will not be at its best until well 
established. In your district Messrs. Clibrans, 
Ltd., Nurserymen, Altrincham, list this 
Spirza at prices from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., ac- 
cording to size. ] 


Tar-spraying and bird attacks 


It would be interesting to know the ex- 
perience of readers on this matter. 

I have observed the last year or two that 
both small and large fruits seem to be more 
immune from attacks of bullfinches and 
sparrows when sprayed with tar oil washes, 
while trees sprayed with other winter washes 
haye been badly attacked; even though all 
have been also treated with black cotton. 

Apropos of the latter, I find black cotton 
far more effective on bush fruits than stan- 
dards; presumably the nearer cotton is to 
the soil the more difficult do the birds find 
it to observe the strands; in some cases they 
seem to take little notice of it on standards. 

Wimbledon. D. W. 


Ultra-violet ray glass in greenhouses 

Our attention has been drawn to your para- 
graph regarding the above subject, issue 
February 11th, page 89, and we would like to 
point out that the poor results indicated by 
you may be due to the use of cathedral glass, 
which is an obscured glass, for the experi- 
ment. 

A test, which commenced in December, is 
now being carried out with ‘‘ Vioray ”’ glass, 
a clear glass, transmitting the sun’s ultra- 
violet rays, and the difference between the 
plants grown under this glass and the con- 
trols is marked. The seeds germinated more 
quickly, in one case being two days ahead, 
and even at this early stage the plants are 
still further advanced, Cucumbers being 
estimated at least three days ahead of the 
controls. Moreover, the plants under the 
*“Vioray ’’ glass are bigger and sturdier, 
thicker in stem, and darker in colour. 

We shall be pleased to arrange with Dr. 
Bewlay, who is conducting this experiment, 
for one of your-representatives to visit his pro- 
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pagating house in order to verify the above 
claims, and to learn further particulars .re- 
garding this experiment. ; 

London, E.C. 4. -Wirttinc Bros., Lp. 


Choisya ternata 


-A reference to Choisya ternata in Mr. 
Turner’s weekly notes reminds me_ that, 
when I was serving my apprenticeship, the 
Mexican Orange Flower was. looked upon 
as a stove plant, and many neat pieces in 
5-inch and 6-inch pots were annually grown 
for decorative purposes. This fact for many 
years misled me as to the value of the shrub, 


Spirzea Millefolium 


A hardy and very distinct species from Cali- 
fornia, the leaves of which have a pungent, 


aromatic odour. Flowers white 


but on going to another garden IT found C. 
ternata growing in a corridor which was 
practically unheated and in which it suc. 
ceeded marvellously. Afterwards, on taking 
charge of a garden near the sea, I planted 
several pieces of the shrub in the open. 
Conditions were favourable; and in a few 
seasons, one shrub in particular, grew almost 
too exuberantly, being, when I left, 25 feet 
in circumference. Apart from its perfumed 
flowers, C. ternata is noteworthy by reason 
of its dark green glossy foliage, and it is 
simply increased by means of cuttings of 
half-ripened wood or by layering. It is cer- 
tainly a very desirable shrub. 
W. McG. 


- of showing what they mi. 


‘green. It is not fastidious 
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_ Winter-scented 
Is it generally known hov 
mon woodruff is in wint 


growth is now a discoloured t 
time I pass a bank of it I a 


[YL 
the powerful fragrance emitte 
even a few bits planted last 
of some rockwork give 
their presence. The smell 
a freshly-picked handful j 
Beds of Violets in mild wi 
off a strong scent; it seems to he 
leaves and whole plant, as it is q } 
ferent from, though nearly 4 
smell of the flowers; it has abe 
degree of relation that the 
bruised Primrose plants and 
that of their flowers. But the 
ful and delightful of all the ; 
given -winter scents is that 
Strawberry leaves. Isat a 
lar fallacy that some people 
It is so strong—almost — 
seems incredible that it 5 
person whose sense of smell is 
veloped. From ‘the middle of « 
When the leaves turn red, — 
November it is  strongest—a 
lightful sweetness. It is m 
the Alpine and wild kinds” 
varieties, or it may be thai 
ing their large outer leave 
early in the autumn, do 


smell, very much like it, 
but more rarely, be perceive 
place where grow widespread : 
Great St. John’s Wort; it is 
delicate, but so nearly lil 
well be taken for the “ e; 
smell,’’ as Bacon calls it, 
berry leaves. The strange 
winter perfumes is that 
them at all; no result can 
amount of sniffing at the | 
the case of Violets. In Str, 
it is strangely capricious; fe) 
once, and then pass direct 
place a dozen times and— 
then come back in an hour anc 
The St. John’s Wort is stil m 
whereas the winter sweetnes 
nray nearly always be perce 
near, though not by smelli 
unless it be bruised or hand 
good quality makes it wort 
by the sides of wood and shru 
while its early summer bea 
commendation. > 
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Surrey. 
ee 


Lonicera Stan 


to protect the flowers during 
A position sheltered from 


of evergreens. een 
The chief delight of this 
fragrance of its flowers, 
November to February, whi 
creamy-white borne in pairs. L 
to 4 inches long, oblong-la 
on the underside with bri 
the flower-stalks and younger 
During severe weather it d 
but a mild winter will find i 


a 


soil, and can be increased by © 
in gentle heat about the end of 


a, 
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Wisley in February 


of the snowstorm: The Pulse of 
Spring 
gardens have suffered considerable 
;ige from the effects of the snow- 
‘a during the last week of December. 
hhododendrons in the wild garden 
‘n partly broken down and some 
‘inches have had to be entirely re- 
‘Minor damage was done to many 
rubs which it will take a season’s 
‘o make good. The greatest loss is 
‘en of that uncommon tree, Oxyden- 
yoreum, which was, growing near 
- side at the base of the rock garden. 
entirely uprooted. Fortunately, the 
ib garden, which includes the Heath 
escaped with very slight damage. 
| effect of the severe frost cannot be 
imated yet, but a few of the more 
ibjects have been severely damaged. 
ie a few months before we can see 
/t of that short- sharp frost. 
ulse of spring is beginning to stir, 
iy of the early bulbs are peeping 
ithe ground. These and swelling 
/many shrubs, and the song of the 
il, assure us that Nature is awaken- 
a dull dreary winter. 
open garden many of the blue Prim- 
sheltered nooks are showing a few 
| Jikewise a few Crocuses. Un- 
'y the most attractive flowers during 
are the fine collection of Heaths. 
f the Erica carnea section give us 
‘om December onwards. Many of 
‘e planted in bold irregular masses 
xe welcome patches of colour during 
er months. Some of the outstand- 
pties are E. carnea King George, E. 
ix rubra, E. c. Queen of Spain, E. c. 
i that valuable hybrid E. darleyensis. 
od many others are worth planting 
om is available and the soil suitable. 
: shrubs or small trees the Japanese 
{azels are most attractive. Probably 
of them is the variety known as 
‘lis mollis. This has rich golden- 
lowers and is often in bloom before 
‘of December, and has also the ad- 
of being delightfully fragrant. It is 
that this fine plant was so long in 
Veitch’s nursery before its true value 
ognised. H. arborea is also good, 
nore of a tree-like habit with more 
ike flowers than Mollis, and of a 
ellow colour. 
» side of the pond in the shrub garden 
anosa has been gay for a considerable 
‘ith its silvery catkins, and many 
ee interesting family are showing 
| life, 
ie rock garden that most delightful 
‘rimula Winteri, is represented by a 
sed group which has been in bloom 
ovember. Planted in crevices be- 
wge rocks facing north, and where it 
ontinuous supply of moisture at its 
‘s crowns being partly sheltered by 
hanging rocks, it never fails to create 
deal of interest and pleasure every 


nined this group on the morning after 
vy snowfall and it was an object- 
» note how well the position had been 
for this, as each plant was peeping 
h flowers undamaged when every- 
se was covered to a depth of 6 inches 
Ww. 

| of the early Saxifraga are beginning 
signs of life, but one must go to the 
‘ine-house to enjoy the full beauty of 
phere they can be seen under favour- 
inditions, undamaged by inclement 
These are principally represented 
various forms of S, Burseriana. This 
ig species is invaluable where an 


; 
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In the wild garden and grassy banks at Wisley numerous flowers of the 
charming miniature Narcissi, N. cyclamineus (inset) and N. Bulbocodium 
(the Hoop Petticoat Narcissus), are appearing 


Both have a preference for damp places and flower within three years of seed sowing 


alpine-house or even a cold frame is avail- 
able, as it opens its beautiful flowers early in 
January. There are many distinct forms 
which have been given names. Some of the 
best are S. Burseriana major, a form with 
large white flowers of which many  well- 
grown pots and pans are to be seen. S, B. 
tridentina, from the Dolofmites, is a fine 
form with large reflexed petals with a slightly 
wavy margin. A charming variety is S. B. 
crenata, with the margins of the petals 
beautifully crenated. Other good varieties in 
bloom are S. bursiculata, S. Kestonensis, S. 
Burserjana sulphurea, S. B. speciosa, S. 
Boydii alba, and S.  Kotschyi, a_yellow- 
flowered form from Asia Minor. S. Kellereri 
is an early, free-flowering hybrid and is quite 
one of the best of the early reddish-flowered 
hybrids. 

Amongst other hybrids in bloom will be 
noted Lady B. Stanley, Perle Rose, ~Wisley 
Seedling, and Elysum. The Megasea group 
is represented by a fine form under the name 
of Saxifraga afghanica. 

Many other plants are coming into bloom. 
Primulas are represented by the .variety 
known as Jewel. Hyacinthus azureus is also 
showing colour. The beautiful clear yellow 
blooms of Morisia hypogza are seen at their 
best in the alpine-house, as slugs often de- 
stroy this when planted in the rock garden. 

The rosettes of the various Androsaces are 
always attractive. This applies especially to 
A. sarmentosa Watkinsi. Anemone blanda 
and Houstonia coerulea Milliards variety are 
also contributing to the early flowers. 

In the alpine frames a few Croceus species 
are in bloom. 

In the wild garden and grassy banks 
numerous flower-buds of the charming minia- 
ture Narcissi, including Bulbocodium and 
Cyclamineus, are appearing. Snowdrops are 
represented by a few varieties in front of the 
laboratory as well as colonies in the wild 
garden. 


Galanthus nivalis viridipice 


This is the name now applied to a quaintly 
pretty Snowdrop which is a late flowerer and 
which has a quiet charm all its own. This 
consists in the outer segments being tipped 
and lined with green on a white ground. It 


is of much greater beauty and attractiveness 
than this verbal description would convey, 
and those who have had it once are unwilling 
to be without it, although it is quite a scarce 
bulb. It looks best on rockwork by itself or 
carpeted with some low-growing summer- 
flowering creeper. It is of no effect in the 
grass, and may practically be called a flower 
for the galanthophil, or Snowdrop lover, in 
the narrow sense of the term. But it is 
more than a botanical curiosity and has a 
demure grace and quietness of colouring 
which appeals to many of us. Bulbs are 
now offered by a few dealers and should be 
planted fully an inch deep as soon as re- 
ceived. S. ARNOTT. 


Crocus biflorus 


It is a mystery to many to know why 
Crocus biflorus should have acquired the 
popular name of the ‘‘ Scotch Crocus.”’ It 
is certainly not a native of the ‘‘ land of 
brown Heath and shaggy wood,”’ nor does it 
figure much in Scottish gardens. In fact, it 
is now a much scarcer ‘‘ bulb,’ or, rather, 


corm, than a few years ago, and I observe a 


ce 


bulb dealer says that it is ‘‘ very scarce.”’ 
It is an early spring bloomer and has good- 
sized flowers of white with a yellow centre, 
and in most cases lined with purple outside. 
It opens out almost flat in the sun, and, as 
its leaves appear before the flowers are over, 
it looks remarkably pretty with the shining 
blooms and the leaves together. It has a 
strong honey scent, and is a great favourite 
with the bees. Some of our leading British 
bulb dealers offer a delightful number of 
varieties of C. biflorus, varying in size and 
in some other respects. The object of this 
mote is, however, to draw the notice of 
readers to the typical C. biflorus, leaving the 
several varieties alone in the meantime as of 
less account for beginners. S. ARNOTT. 


East Lothian Stocks 


Sow seeds of these now in gentle heat to 
provide plants for late summer flowering. 
Immediately the seedlings are up, grow under 
as cool and airy conditions as possible, and 
if used as groundwork amongst permanent 
plants, such as pillar Roses, etc., they may, 
as soon as strong enough, be pricked out 
into their permanent quarters. 
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fectly-shaped Daffodil or one with a 
more intense scarlet cup is still ardently 
pursued by the undaunted hybridists, it must 
be admitted that the field for originality in 
this direction has been well-nigh exhausted. 
For this reason many of the hybridisers have 
now focussed their attention on what are 
usually known as the miniature Daffodils, 
to see whether they cannot succeed in pro- 
ducing something still better than the ex- 
quisite forms presented by the natural species. 
Of these miniature Daffodils two especi- 


[tects the search for a still more per- 


ally lend themselves to~-the art of the 
hybridist, Narcissus triandrus and N. 
cyclamineus. In point of fact, N. trian- 


drus albus, commonly known in English by 
the pretty and suggestive name of ‘‘ Angels’ 
Tears,’’ has produced a natural cross with 
the wild trumpet Daffodil in its native land, 
Spain, where Mr. Peter Barr found it many 
years ago. This natural hybrid goes by the 
name of Narcissus Johnstoni, or more gener- 
ally as ‘‘ Queen of Spain ’’ (see illustration 
No. 5, page opposite). The flower is of a 
primrose-yellow colour and has a long trum- 
pet with the perianth markedly reflexed, a 
trait which it inherits from its other parent. 
The Triandrus more often made use of by 
the hybridists is T. calathinus, which is some- 
what larger than T. albus-and has the addi- 
tional advantage of having more than one 
flower on a stem. Triandrus pollen is almost 
invariably used and various trumpet and 


other Daffodils chosen for the other parent. » 


The result of such crosses is a flower with 
a marked resemblance to the Triandrus 
parent, reflexed perianth, more or less droop- 
ing nature, and a lovely soft creamy-white. 

Some few of these new Triandrus hybrids 
have already found their way into a few cata- 
logues, but there are many that have yet to 
make their appearance on the market. 
Some of the new Triandrus hybrids already 
to be had are still, it must be admitted, some- 
what costly luxuries, but there is but little 
doubt that as they become better known and 
more are available the price will fall. Silver 
Chimes, for instance, a cross between Scilly 
Isles White and Triandrus albus, was first 
offered by Messrs. Barr in 1926 at a guinea a 
bulb.” Another Triandrus hybrid from the 
same catalogue, first. seen at the R.H.S. in 
1922, is valued four years later at as much 
as five guineas. But there are cheaper 
hybrids to be had, as evidenced by some 
seven attributed to Mr. Engleheart in Prins’ 
catalogue for 1927. These are quoted at as 
low a figure as 5s. a dozen. 

Turning now to the Cyclamineus hybrids, 
these are of a bright yellow colour. and 
possess a very marked reflexed perianth, 
which, of course, gave its parent its name. 
Generally speaking, the tendency has been 
to cross N. cyclamineus with a trumpet 
Daffodil. A hybrid between N, cyclamineus 
and the Tenby Daffodil (N. obvaliaria) gives 
a very good idea of the sort of result one ob- 
tains from such a cross. 

These hybrids are not nearly so costly, but 
at the same time there are much fewer of 
them catalogued. Barr, for instance, in 
1926 was offering but two.N. cyclataz (cycla- 
mineus x Grand Soleil d’Or) and February 
Gold, both of which were moderately priced 
at 3s. 6d. a bulb. 

The Jonquils, too, have been investigated 
and some fine hybrids obtained from them, 
but as yet they have all proved sterile, and 
so but little progress can be made. The 
hybrids retain the delicious perfume of the 
Jonquil parent to a greater or less extent. 
The flowers are much larger and often of a 
beautiful shape. Several of them are already 
to be had for quite a modest sum. © Both 


hardy, grows well, 
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Some New Hybrid Daffodils 


Barr and Wallace, for instance, offer Orange 
Queen at 3s. 6d. a dozen. : 
Golden Seeptre (Monarch x’ Jonquil), a 
somewhat new hybrid, in 1926 was offered 
by Barr at 3s. 6d. a bulb, and only a year 
later we find the same priced in Wallace’s 
catalogue at only 8s. a dozen, an example of 
how the price decreases as these hybrids get 
more plentiful and better known. Tasse 
d’Or, which was new in 1919, seven years 
later was still worth half-a-guinea a bulb, 
and Sanda, a 1923 hybrid, is valued at 30s. 
All these hybrids are perfectly hardy and 
as easily grown as ordinary Daffodils. They 
are especially suitable for use on the rock 
garden, where their beauty of form may be 
better appreciated and where a few bulbs of 
each variety would be seen to greater ad- 
vantage than planted with other Daffodils in 
the border. EDWARD CAHEN. 


Narcissus minor (true), about 6 inches 
high, flowering in a sheltered pocket in 
the rock garden at Kew 


It is a Trumpet Daffodil in miniature 


Narcissus Bulbocodium citrinus 


_ Of the several Hoop-petticoat Daffodils 
the variety citrinus is more amenable- to 
ordinafy cultivation and gives promise of 
more rapid increase in the rock garden. 
What I have found for a series of years is 
that N. B. citrinus not only proves perfectly 
and flowers freely, but 
also increases better from self-sown seeds 
than the others. I know of one garden 
where, planted in an ordinary border near 
the margin, it not only flowers splendidly, 
but has sown itself, and seedlings have ap- 
peared in the gravel path in front, and in 
due course have flowered also.. Years ago I 
came across a good group of this Daffodil in 
a small rock garden where the original half- 
dozen has multplied by offsets, and still more 
by self-sown seedlings, until a handsome 
irregular clump had been established. | 
have put all the Hoop-petticoat Daffodils in 
commerce through my hands, and experi- 
ence confirms the view one has advanced that 
citrinus is the best. It is remarkably pretty 
and quaint with its wide citron-yellow 
flowers on stems a few inches high. For 
nooks in the rock garden or for the front of 
the border we have no more interesting little 
Narcissus than this, ens 


I believe it may be purchased in pots from 


pet season, |< ae 
Salvia patens 
Among half-hardy plant 
must go very near the top 
colour there are few garden p 
‘and for good temper perhap 
year I was compelled by ci 
treat my old plants with 
neglect, and they rewarde 
months of indescribable beat 
The old plants had been hi 
into boxes as close together 
go the October before, anc 
frame while I was away f 
visited them on my return at 
“April, found a few white 
roots, cleared off any remz 
ing stems, and gave tk K€ 
ing. I was far too busy to” 
more room and frésh e 
watering was all that th 
were planted out in their 
I had to find something 
solid yellow clay which 
forked over the precedi 
redeeming points were - 
sloped east and south, an 


was most of the day. 1] 
bed I scooped holes with’ 
ing a few handfuls of Ic 
planted out the Salvia 
of May. They Jooke 
their home very lump’ 
been rash. But not at 
seen them look happi 
until the end of Octot 
ously, a solid mass of — 
spikes that there w. 

appearance that somet 


of these plants. - 
I have always fou 
of Salvia patens gerr 
home-saved seed sown 
April produced plants. 
ously from August-u: 
Could one ask more 
Oxon. ao 


I was glad to see ; 
respecting the merits 
lasting flowers, which < 
in. summer and_useft 
for winter decoratio 
subjects for growin 
warm situation, an 
produce their charming 
I have used both the do 
in rose and white with 
forefront of narrow bord 
to annuals and they asso 
subjects. as the Collin 
Stock (Matthiola bi 
variety, Bartonia aure 
Sutton’s variety, Om 
Asperula setosa. 
cliniums, and others too r 
here were sown in separ 
yard in length and’ 2_ 
colours, of course, beir 


‘e/a 


they. blended one — 
general effect was al 
I found it best in m 
seed of Acrocliniums ¥ 
bloom in April, but i 
and either raking it in or ( 
fine soil, to dibble it in just 
from 2 inches to 3 inches 
patch. There is then no 
thinning out to be done aft 
plant has ample space for 
In colder situations it 
raise the plants in gentle 


and prick them off into boxe 
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_ THE CHARM OF 
MINIATURE DAFFODILS 


Exquisite forms presented by species 
and natural varieties. Suitable for 
pans and rock gardens 


Che bright yellow Narcissus cyclamineus, with marked reflex dwarfest of all Daffodils, producing outdoors in February dainty little 
wh, like the ears of a rabbit flying back! There is a tendency trumpet flowers of a rich full yellow. 


this species as a parent for new crosses. 4.” The Hoop Petticoat or Medusa’s Trumpet Daffodil (Narcissus 

‘ delicious form of Angels’ Tears (Narcissus triandrus calathinus). Bulbocodium). Flowers rich golden yellow and Rush-like foliage. 

ra and interesting variety from the Isle of Glennans, suitable for 5. Narcissus Johnstoni or Queen of Spain, a natural hybrid between 
Ouse or rock garden. Narcissus triandrus albus and a wild trumpet Daffodil in Spain, where 

Narcissus minimus, height about 3 inches, The smallest and Mr. Peter Barr found it many years ago. 
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GARDENS. AND. DESIGN 


OR over 2,000 years, whenever the times 

have become: sufficiently peaceful for the 

production of books, someone has written 
about gardens. It is, therefore, hardly pro- 
bable that anyone can find much that is fresh 
and new to write on such a’ subject as that 
chosen by Messrs. J. C. Shepherd and G.*A. 
Jellicoe in **‘ Gardens and Design.’’ In their 
wisdom they have not attempted it, but have 
concentrated part of their efforts on saying 
everything that has been said before, better 
and more expressively than others have said 
it. There are, indeed, times when the reader 
will feel that their efforts in this direction are 
a little strained. ‘‘ Here come the birds to 
play, or wash, or search for worms,’’ and 
“Tiger Lilies are in violent conversation ”’ 
may be pretty phrases, but they hardly sug- 
gest a serious dissertation on the art of gar- 
den. design. There are times, also, when 
their intentions are a little obscure. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘ A garden is not wholly for pleasure, 
for it refreshes, and to this end the arts play 
upon the emotions.’’. Surely, because it is, 
in the words of an earlier author, ‘‘ the great- 
est refreshment to the. spirits of man’ it is 
also ‘* the purest of human pleasures,’’ and 
the phrase would have been better rendered 
‘a garden is wholly for pleasure because it 
refreshes.’ But if the book contains some 
such confusing little utterances as this it cer- 
tainly has no more of them than every other 
book that discusses such a subject. I think, 
with this exception, I have never read a book 
that can be considered a fairer and fuller 
summary of the art, craft, and usages of 
gardens. One great attraction in this book 
is the way in which each analytical utterance 
is prolonged to its logical conclusion, ‘‘ sym- 
metry is restful, etc.,’’ but ‘‘ if symmetry 
‘becomes too insistent it no longer gives re- 


pose so much as restraint to the imagina- 


tion.”’ 

No greater testimony to the value of the 
criticism the book offers can be possible than 
to quote the remark made on one of the gar- 
dens illustrated. This, which has frequently 
been held up by other writers as an excellent 
example of garden art, is described by them 
as ‘‘ over-architectural for flowers.’’? Again, 
for once, two architects have something good 
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to say of the English Landscape School, It 
is true their criticisms of the work of Capa- 
bility Brown, his contemporaries, and suc- 
cessors is not always favourable. It is 
equally true that it is as favourable as it 
ought “to be. The argument throughout is 
sane, judicial, and commonsense reasoning, 
and the concluding paragraph of this chapter 
contains the pertinent suggestion, ‘*‘ People 
who misunderstood the principles brought 
down upon it by their work a discredit it‘did 
not deserve.’’ The idea that permeates the 
whole chapter is that, deplorable as were 
some of the results of this phase of garden 
evolution, the compensations of the reaction 
and its subsequent influence outweighed the 
disaster. 

It is a book that will appeal to most gar- 
den lovers if only on account of its wonder- 
ful collection of illustrations of famous 
gardens. To the gardener, amateur or pro- 
fessional, who regards the garden as a place 
wherein to grow the plants, trees, and shrubs 
he loves, it--will prove of little value: © It 
treats rather of the corporate body than the 
living soul of the garden. It aims at being 
descriptive rather than practical. The plant 
lover will find little, the beauty lover much 
to enjoy. Above all things it is a book to 
place in the hands of the student of garden 
design. The principles “enunciated are 
sound, and generally intelligibly presented. 
Students who, absorb its contents can rest 
assured that they have had one-half of the 
subject thoroughly well presented to them. 
lor the other half, that is, the living picture 
that fills the wonderful frame, they must 
look further afield. 

The one important thing of which the 
authors have taken little cognisance is. the 
fact that the ever-increasing influx of 
material wherewith to plant the garden, 
beautiful trees, shrubs, and plants, must 
exercise a potent influence on — garden 
planning. Indeed, they appear to deprecate 
this introduction of the vegetation of other 
parts of the world when they say ‘“‘ Foreign 
flowers that need special treatment seem to 
repel their surroundings, and create round 
themselves an atmosphere of their own. The 
flowers that are most at home are those that 


» 


The gatehouses at Cranborne Manor, Dorset 


once grew, wild in the coun: 
have been tended and cared f{ 
sounds like a plea for planting oy 
entirely with British wild flow. | 
evidently not their intention, for 4 
the book the garden subjects | 
examples of what are fit a p 
almost invariably of foreign extray 
any case the garden of to-day yw 
very dull and uninteresting oo. 
plants, trees, and shrubs of 
duction, some of which came 
Romans and others have been ae 
throughout all the ages since, unti 
often that one finds a true British p} 
English garden.. careful sea: 
out the illustrations betrays the | 
least 95 per cent. of the plants 
gardens so pictured are of fore 
representative of every region } 
north and south temperate zo 
ever been. In no period of 
gardens has there been a tir 
dens of the day were not’ | 
with plants collected in ott 
world. Socrates, Epicurus, | 
writers emphasise this fae 
had ‘* on the right a nursery 
which I have brought by 
this climate.” ss 
The production of the b 
that can be desired, Th 
superb and printing clear 
the broad side and botton 
almost too generous. 
style, but to me the a 
pleasant. It is a very r 
will demand re-reading mor 


moved between the plants thi 
benefit to them. At .the 
good any gaps in Wallflowe 
also removing any weeds ai 
ways and edgings if necess 
will be neat and tidy as th 
open and the garden become 
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pes House at Holmbury St. Mary (by Oliver Hill, F.R.I.B.A.). 


EGET ABLES 


_ Parsriips 


require a long season of growth, 

possible seed should be sown. 
‘e. Ground that has been deeply 
1 left rough requires only a raking 
jadiness for sowing. Sow in drills 
inches apart. Should specimen 
equired for show purposes holes 
yored at least 3 feet deep, and after 
' light compost, such as old potting 
hree or four seeds in each place, 
| thinning to one. It may be ad- 
’n growing for exhibition to allow 
‘e room between the rows. 


Brussels Sprouts 


‘more seed may now be sown in 
¢ to provide the first batch of plants. 
(seedlings as sturdily as possible 
Sut into boxes or on a mild hotbed 
5 large enough, where they may 
iil they are fit to plant out. 


“Spring Cabbages 
‘avourable weather has made many 
ie later-planted ones, and,” failing 


‘tock to draw upon from seed-bed, 
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some seed sown as recommended for Brussels 
Sprouts and the plants given similar treat- 
ment will provide useful plants for filling up 
and succession. Cabbages appreciate a well- 
worked and moderately rich soil. 


Broad Beans 


Where there was an autumn sowing made 
some gaps are in evidence, and to fill such 
sow some seed at once in boxes in a newly- 
started fruit-house. As soon as the plants 
are up remove to a cold frame to harden in 
readiness for planting out. Another sowing 
should be made now outside in double rows, 
allowing from g inches to 12 inches between 
the seeds. 


Beck’s Dwarf Broad Bean 


This Bean is sometimes appreciated where 
the larger and stronger-flavoured ones are 
not cared for. Good results are obtained by 
sowing in boxes as advised above, putting 
out the plants when strong enough a foot 
apart.on some nice rich soil. Some seed may 
also be sown in the open ground now or later 
to serve as a succession, 


Parsley 


_ This is always in great demand, never more 
so than in the spring, when the supply is 
none too good. Encourage that which is 
growing in cold frames to make as much 
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Grouping in perspective 
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growth as possible by pricking the soil and 
giving it a dusting of soot. The plants 
should be sprayed and the frames closed with 
a little sunshine in them. Some seed should 
also be sown on a mild hotbed, as germina- 
tion is somewhat slow, and this will provide 
some early young plants for succession. 


Rhubarb 


To follow the batches brought on in Mush- 
room-house or elsewhere some of the crowns 
in the permanent bed may be covered with 
deep pots or barrels, covering these with 
plenty of leaves and litter. It is a good plan 
to so arrange the bed that each portion only 
receives this treatment once in every three 
years. Where it is contemplated planting 
any fresh crowns the ground should now be 
trenched in readiness, working in an abun- 
dance of well-decayed manure. H, 2. 


Tomatoes 


Make another sowing now to _ provide 
plants for the general indoor crop, to be 
followed by another sowing in about a fort- 
night’s time, from which plenty of stock 
should be available for the whole crop inside, 
and outside if any be so grown. After ger- 
minating in a temperature of about 60°, the 
young plants should at all times be kept 
growing close to the glass to keep them 
short jointed. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 9m 


Southern and Midland 


Peas 

A sowing may now be made out of doors, 
selecting, if possible, a somewhat sheltered yet 
sunny position. For this first sowing outside, 
choose one of the round seeded varieties, such 
as Pilot. It will be best to make another 
sowing in boxes in a cool house to avoid 
the risk of breaking the succession. The 
earlier sown ones in boxes must now be hav- 
ing an abundance of air to keep them sturdy 
until they are planted out. 


Spinach 

This is always” greatly appreciated, 
especially during the early part of the year, 
and the plants now yielding supplies will be 
benefited by an application of soot, and as 
soon as the ground is dry enough, lightly 
fork the ground between the rows. Frequent 
small sowings are advisable to keep up regu- 
lar supplies. 


Celery 


For the early supply sow seed now in a 
temperature of about 55° to 60°, and as soon 
as large enough prick off into boxes or 
frames. Give plenty of air as soon as nicely 
rooted. It is best to defer the main sowing 
for at least another fortnight. 


Potatoes 

For the first planting out of doors, tubers 
should now, if not already done, be placed 
on end in shallow trays or boxes and then 


“placed on staging or shelves in a light, airy » 


position free from frost. 


Roses under glass 

Whether grown in beds or pots, these 
plants, as buds develop, may receive a little 
assistance. Keep a careful watch against 
mildew and Green Fly, the former being 
often aggravated through excessive moisture 
and irregular temperature. Where a house 
cannot be entirely devoted to these plants, 
the lightest portion of a flowering house or 
cool fruit house will suit them. 


Flowering house 


There is now an abundance of material at 
hand to keep this gay, and with warmer days 
the minimum of fire heat may be used so as 
to prolong the flowering. It will be best to 
keep the pipes a little warm at nights with, 
if possible, a circulation of air. All neces- 
sary watering should be done during 
the early part of the day. Weak liquid 
manure may, with advantage, be given to 
Cinerarias, Arums, and Primulas. 


Astilbes 


For planting on the margins of streams 
or for any moist part of woodland drives, 
etc., these are excellent subjects, and the 
present is quite a suitable time to lift, divide, 
and replant batches. They are seen to much 
greater advantage if boldly grouped than if 
scattered about. Amongst some of the best 
are Ceres, Peach Blossom, Davidii, Rosea 


magnifica, Salmon Queen, Gruno, and 
Salland. 


Border Carnations 


_ Where these have been wintering in pots 
in cold frames, the transference of them to 
the borders may be carried out as soon as 
the soil and weather conditions are favour- 
able. As these plants are somewhat late in 
flowering, they should be so spaced as to 
allow of an earlier flowering plant to be 
used amongst them, such as Violas. 


Jasminum nudiflorum 
Any necessary pruning of this delightful 
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winter-flowering creeper may be done im- 
mediately it has finished flowering. An 
annual thinning out is beneficial, for by the 
removal of some of the old or weakly wood, 
new and vigorous shoots will have a better 
chance of development and ensure plenty of 
flower for another year. 


Early Peaches and Nectarines 


As these trees open their flowers maintain 
a drier and more buoyant atmosphere. Keep 
the hot water pipes at all times nicely warm, 
and whenever the weather is genial admit 
air plentifully. At this early season, when 
winged insects are scarce, artificial fertilisa- 
tion must be carried-out by lightly dressing 
the blooms with a camel’s hair brush, or 
rabbit’s tail. Syringing of the trees may re- 
commence as soon as a crop is assured, and 
a careful watch kept for Green Fly. See 
that the borders or tubs are sufficiently 
moist. 


Pot Strawberries 


In flower should also be fertilised regularly 
and the spraying of the plants discontinued 
until the fruits have set. It is essential for 
the successful management of these plants to 
see that they never suffer through lack of 
water. 

H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

near Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Zonal Pelargoniums 


For winter flowering under glass these 
Pelargoniums are, perhaps, not so popular 
as they were; but they are not without value 
when groups of bold colouring are wanted 
during winter. To produce plants which will 
bloom at the season indicated, cuttings must 
now be put in, and these will quickly root 
in a gentle heat, when after-treatment is of 
a routine description. ~Paul Crampel re- 
mains a favourite for this purpose; those who 
yet possess the older F. V.. Raspail will find 
it almost equally effective. 


Unsatisfactory Pear trees 


When Pear trees attain to a certain age 
they sometimes begin to be unsatisfactory, 
and if such trees be healthy they can be 
improved by regrafting. In two or three 
years a worn-out tree can be converted into 
a fertile one in this manner. - It is advisable, 
perhaps, to divide the tree into two portions, 
regraiting the bottom portion first and, after 
some progress has been made, the upper 
branches may be cut away and regrafted. 
It is not necessary to stick to a single variety 
when regrafting an old tree—on one occasion 
I used Drop d’Or, Jargonelle, and Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien upon the same tree and all 
did well. Scions ought to be taken now and 
Jaid in at the foot of a shady wall. 


Chrysanthemums 


Many of the earliest-rooted plants will now 
be ready for transferring into 4-inch pots. 
Many of us are inclined to wait until the 


whole batch can be handled at once, but it’ 


must be remembered that some varieties grow 
more rapidly than others, and if they have 
to wait on their later neighbours they may 
suffer. It is sound practice, therefore, to 
watch for those which are obviously taking 
the lead and to pot them on before they. get 
root bound. A rather rougher, but plain 
compost is now to be preferred, and ‘the 
plants from now onward ought to be in an 
absolutely cool atmosphere. 
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Border Chrysanthemum 
It is, perhaps, rather toc 
the propagation of border ¢ 
in earnest. It is a fact, 
varieties do not throw up cu 
in a cold house, so, in suc 
in which the stools have 
be moved into a heated h 
up. This usually induce 
and cuttings may be ta 
shoots are 3 inches or . 
These root quickly in a_ 


Bedding Begonias 
If these have not already 
to, the tubers ought now to 
and set to work. They may 
touching each other, in bo 
cocoa-fibre or with roughly 
in either of which the r 
nourishment in their earl 
boxes should not be placed ir 
—a moderately warm atm« 
stocky and healthy growth. | 
is visible the boxes ought to 
but no more. : =e 


Sweet Peas in pots 

As soon as Sweet Pe 
borders under glass, be 
a little encouragement 
the plants. A weak soli 
‘ammonia is very reliab 
as much light and air . 
draughts, of course, and 
details of tying and sta 
needful. Do not, at am 


Gloxinias _. = = 
Seeds of Gloxinias 
better results than see 
date. Careful sowing is 
are very minute and ough 
but merely pressed lightly 
soil of the seed pan. 
a sheet of obscured gla 
takes place. The m 
Gloxinias should now 
up. Personally, I prefer 
singly into a small pot 
time to time as growth a 
or scarce, varieties of 
course, be easily propaga 
by means of leaf cuttin; 


Fruit trees in pots — 

Even in a cool house 
be in a condition for brealx 
visibly swelling, and wi 
will soon expand. Care 
this time that the tree 
lack of moisture. We al 
the season is moving o 
are daily becoming — 
omission to water suffi 
bear witness against t 
at a later date.- oy 


. a 

Vegetable garden 
As soon as the weatl 
Onion break may either 
forked. In light soils 
heavier soils should be 
fork. If the quarter can 
soot prior to being hoed 
the better. It is not of 
soil in a suitable condition 
seed in February, but wl 
“caught ’’ it is perfectly 
chosen varieties. Parsnip: 
under similar conditions. 
sown, but it is better, I thi 
out the seeds of nae 


Mabie Gardens, Kirke 


a 
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Gladiolus—I. 


Histery and Rapid Development—Early Attempts at Hybridisation 


i& the Rose, the Gladiolus has had 
\w to sing its praises. Mr. James 
y read a paper before the R.H.S. 
| Mr. J. Burrell, of Cambridge, 
‘ne in 1896. There was a trial 
»s at Chiswick in 1901, but the 
fe trial as reported in the R.H.S. 
-eannot be said to have added 
‘e popularity of the flower. An 
jook by Messrs. Crawford and 
jappeared in rg1t. In that year 
‘as made to boost the flower in 
the formation of the National 
iociety. The Society held shows 
-ed several handbooks, in the first 
he papers of Messrs. J. Kelway 
il, already referred to, ‘were re- 
the year 1916 the’result of trials 
‘rica was published under the title 
lus Studies,’’ but it was not until 
‘we had a British book devoted 
she flower by the publication of Mr. 
»ok “ Gladioli.’”’? Since then three 
| have been published in America, 
sean, Clark and Fisher, the second 
110 was also responsible for a por- 
adiolus Studies,”? and the third, 
‘ller work, by Rockwell. The last 
(S.’s handbooks was published in 
that Society, owing to the war, 
; up a few months later. About 
ater the British Gladiolus Society 
-existence and published its first 
1 927. 
2 some 150 species of Gladiolus, 
'genous to Southern Europe, Asia 
‘Persia, but mostly to South Africa. 
‘tain when the Gladiolus was first 
cinto England—possibly during the 
‘cupation, or later by returning 
w travellers. There are illustra- 
(wers which grew in the English 
‘tly in the 17th century. Some 
| later G. blandus and G. tristis, 
ii Africa, were introduced. These 
lived by G. cardinalis, cruentus, 
‘lus, psittacinus, and others. 
rest attempt to hybridise Gladiolus 
iave been made by Dean Herbert 
» tgth century. He made various 
vh G. blandus, cardinalis, tristis, 
». None of the worthy Dean’s 
ive survived to our time, but it is 
(remember what he wrote in 1882. 
‘I am persuaded that the African 
ill become great favourites with 
on their beauty in the open border, 
| of their culture, and the endless 
ich may be produced by seed by 
le several species are known.”’ 
| good Dean would be surprised if 
eve to-day at the number of beauti- 
Ls we now possess. 
‘important hybrid appears to have 
Colvillei, produced at Colville’s 
iCheisea. The Nanus varieties be- 
tis group, and will be well known 
although perhaps not so largely 


“7 as they were some 25 years ago. 


‘ng of some of the African species 
} means an easy matter, as we still 
“me are early flowering, some are 
| are hardy, while others perish if 
of the ground for any length of 
“wever, enthusiastic amateur and 
il florists have overcome these 
‘and produced many _ interesting 


is real advance was made about 
n G. Gandavensis was originated. 
Ge parentage is not known, but it 
lassumed that psittacinus was the 
t, crossed by one of the Ramosus 
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hybrids. The stock was purchased by Louis 
van Houtte, the celebrated Belgian horti- 
culturist, who catalogued it under the name 
of G. Gandavensis, with this description :— 
‘In stateliness and colour it exceeds all 
others we have seen among Gladioli. Its 
dimensions surpass Ramosus; its majestic 
flowers to the number of 18 or 20 are of the 


The large-flowered Gladiolus Peace 


Flowers white with faint violet feathering on 

lower petals. Strong grower, forming excel- 

lent well- filled spikes. Moreover, it is 
inexpensive 


most charming vermilion; their inferior 
petals, adorned with chrome, amarinth and 
brown, are relieved by anthers of azure blue, 
which descend to the centre of the flower.” 

Gladiolus Gandavensis, as we know it to- 
day, may be characterised as having: many 
flowers open at the same time, being of great 
substance and having rich colours, handsome 
and somewhat singular forms, often having 
light areas or pencilling in the throat. The 
spikes are very erect and very stiff. Brench- 
leyensis is probably the oldest existing Ganda- 
vensis variety and was, ten years ago, very 
largely grown for landscape effects. 

While John Standish, James Kelway and 
others were engaged in producing new 
Gandavensis varieties, Victor Lemoine, in 
1875, used G. pur auratus as a parent plant. 
Most of the resulting hybrids have somewhat 
hooded flowers, like the mother species. The 
flowers in most cases are large and arranged 
loosely on a thin, wiry stem, often incapable 
of taking up sufficient water to develop the 
buds when cut; usually a brilliant blotch 
marks the lower petals. This type, and also 
the Nancianus hybrids, although beautiful, 
lack strength of stem, and consequently pro- 


‘duce many crooked spikes. 
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Then came the German hybrids, which 
were afterwards—in the early ’nineties— 
known as Childsii. I remember trying some 
50 varieties about 1895. They were a curious 
lot, with flowers varying much in size and 
form. They gradually died out and were 
soon reduced to about nine varieties under my 
care or neglect. I remember Eva and Wm. 
Falconer were among them, and that Mrs. 
Beecher was in the end the sole survivor. 

The outstanding flower of the early ’nine- 
ties was Lemoine’s Baron Hulot, exhibited 
at the Chicago Exhibition in 1893. It may 
be worth mentioning here that the corms of 
the blue varieties are almost invariably 
smaller than those of other varieties. Sove- 
reign, however, may be cited as an exception. 

Groff’s hybrids were the next advance. He 
produced Blue Jay (1904), Peace (1899), Dawn 
(1913), War (1914), and many others. Bur- 
bank should also be mentioned, as one flower 
of his—Elora—is largely grown because of 
its earliness. In his early work on this 
flower, Burbank produced a variety named 
California, the flowers of which were 
arranged closely together all around the stem. 
It also had a habit of producing double 
flowers. This variety, however, soon died out. 
Kunderd has been as prolific in America in 
introducing new varieties as Kelway in Eng- 
land. In 1911 Kunderd introduced his Glory, 
the first of the ruffled type, an unusually 
strong and-vigorous grower. 

Coming back to England, I will not at- 
tempt to enlarge on the Kelway productions, 
as they are well known to growers. Some 
of the earlier varieties, such as Duke of Rich- 
mond, Sea Mouse, Brooklands, and Crown 
Jewel, still.command good prices. Perhaps 
the most well known of the Kelway varieties 
is Golden Measure, introduced in 1912. It 
has maintained its position as the leading 
yellow for many years. There have been 
many yellow sorts introduced since, such as 
Gold (1919), an early and dwarfer variety ; 
Golden Dream (1920), almost as tall as 
Golden Measure, but lighter in colour ; Clare- 
mont (1922), a rather uncertain grower, 
although good when the season suits it; 
Norma Talmadge (1923), which produces, a 
fine spike with good number of flowers open. 
The last of the Groff varieties was a yellow, 
which, unfortunately, bears the same name 
as Mr. Veitch’s variety Golden Dream. I 
hear this well-spoken of, but I have not 
grown it. There are more yellows coming 
from Kunderd which are said to be of much 
deeper colour than we have at present. One 
other variety I should mention in this colour 
is Mrs. Austin’s Gold Eagle; this is a strong 
grower, as tall as Golden Measure, but very 
much earlier. Golden Frills, a Primulinus 
hybrid, I think, is the deepest of the yellows 
to come under my notice. 


(To be concluded.) 


Erigeron flagellaris 

A Fleabane not much seen and seldom 
quoted in  nurserymen’s catalogues is 
Erigeron flagellaris, which has a beauty of 
its own, but has a habit-of aggressiveness 
which should suggest caution on the part of 
an intending purchaser. It has a consider- 
able amount of beauty to recommend it. It 
forms mats of grey leaves covered with down, 
above which rise stems about 6 inches high, 
each carrying one flower of a whitish-purple 
in summer. The ‘ fly in the ointment’ is 
caused by the rapidity with which these mats 
of foliage spread, to the danger of other and 
less vigorous subjeets, which are apt to suffer 
from its spreading propensities. But there 
are places in many gardens where such a 
spreading plant is a boon, and E. flagellaris 
may be employed with gain in many an 
out-of-the-way corner on light soil and with 
at least a limited amount of sun. 

S. ARNOTT. 
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T is no-exaggeration to say that there is 

both an art in picking as well as in eating 

fruit. People who have picked Oranges 
and Bananas ripe come home and tell us that 
there is no comparison in the flavour of these 
and the imported fruit that we buy. 

It is equally so with the fruit that we grow 
in our gardens and the fruit we buy. Not 
only is the green Fig picked in our garden 
incomparably more delicious than the im- 
ported ones, but other hardy fruits of our 
gardens are far superior to those bought even 
at the best fruiterers’ shops, for the simple 
reason that the market growers are forced to 
pick fruit that is to travel—well, just before it 
1s ripe. . 

What delicious morsels are the early Apples 
from our gardens when picked ripe from off 
the tree or when they have fallen. If we 
keep these fruits for a week or two they lose 
their fresh flavour. ; 

It is not sufficiently known that to keep 
the later varieties crisp and juicy- they must 
be kept on the tree until the last moment, 
even at the risk of having some spoilt by 
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The Art of Picking and Eating Fruit 


it is then that the best flavours are developed. 


There are revelations in store for the garden 
A variety raised by 


lover who grows Pears. } 
Messrs. Veitch still too little known is Mrs. 


Seden, a delicious and highly juicy sweetmeat 


‘with a suspicion of spicy fragrance all its 
own. Perhaps one would not select this 
variety for its looks; as it is on the small side 
and round, not unlike a medium-sized Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. 


Do NOT SELECT FRUIT BY ITS LOOK 


Just as one would not select Mrs. Seden 
for its look—and what a mouthful of mectar 
it is!—so one must not pick out the most 
rosy-cheeked Apple if one is in search of 
flavour. The Morello Cherry, when picked 
bright red from the tree, is correctly classed 
as a cooking variety, but grown on a north 
wall, -netted to keep off birds and allowed to 
hang until well on into August, and that same 
Cherry betakes to itself a dull red, less at- 
tractive colour, but a luscious flavour, ex- 
celling the Bigarreau and Heart varieties 
themselves. : 


Pear Mrs. Seden. Parentage, Seckle x Bergamotte Esperen 


A small, round, Apple-shaped Pear in season in January. It is a late dessert 
variety with the delicious flavour of the Seckle Pear 


autumn gales. Last autumn I picked my 
Cox’s Orange Pippins early in October, while 
my Sops in Wine were a beautiful sight on 
the tree until the first week in November. 
This handsome red Apple with its unexcelled 
‘“ploom ”’ on the fruit is worth growing for 
its beauty in addition to its unique flavour. 
Had the fruits been picked early in Septem- 
ber they would not have been crisp and juicy 
by the middle of November, and the same 
applies to other varieties, 

Many of the ‘‘ Gage’’.Plums, such as 
Jefferson’s, Kirk’s Blue, Green Gage, Early 
Transparent, and Count Althan’s Gage, if 
left on the tree until they, crack, develop a 
flavour which simply cannot be bought be- 
cause the market grower dare not leave his 
fruits on the trees until they are so ripe. 
Coe’s Golden Drop does not crack, but if 
retained on the tree until it shrivels it be- 
comes a sweetmeat. Some people prefer the 
flavour of Gages in this condition, even. to 
Peaches and Nectarines. 

Connoisseurs know well that there is an 
art in eating Pears just as in Apples. Pears 
should mot only be left on the tree as late as 
possible, but the later varieties, after being 
stored in a cool place, should be put into a 
warmer position just before consumption, for 


The art of picking and eating fruit is closely 
connected with sunlight. It is the grower’s 
job to see that sunlight is available to his 
fruit by judicious pruning, but it is the job 
of the one who would select the best-flavoured 
to pick those which have been sun-kissed. 
To grow the best-flavoured fruit may be a 
work of love to some, who even remove over- 
hanging foliage, but to select the best- 
flavoured requires some judgment, 

Birds know the most highly-flavoured speci- 
mens, presumably from a sense of smell 
which we do not always credit to them. 

The home-grown fruit of the garden is not 
only far superior among: hard fruits, but is 
still more so with the softer kinds, such as 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, and 
Currants. The market grower dare not leave 
these until fully ripe before picking, but he 
is able by sending his fruit to market in small 
containers, such as chip baskets and punnets 
to pick his fruit in riper condition than 
formerly when he used the larger baskets. 


A BETTER Way TO EAT 


How often has one heard one say I love 
Apples, but they give me indigestion. I can 
have sympathy with these people from per- 
sonal experience, but I haye found a way to 


- fruit. Then, too, 
found to be quite digest 
_. If an Apple a day keeps t 
one’s own grown’ fruit 
more effective still. when - 
and eating it is better u 


A selection of cul 
the amateur’s 


= 

HE. selection of var 
Apples suitable to groy 
garden is a difficult pre 

ally when space is limit 
wishes to have Apples o 
Undoubtedly, the dwarf bi 
best suited for his purpo 
little space, can be easily 
sprayed, and the fruit 
ground. Dwarf trees ca 
to 12 feet apart each way 
with small fruits until sucl 
require the space. . = 


prepared by double dig; 
good policy to leave the 
former position. Manure 
farmyard should not be 
until the trees are being 
manure below the roots ‘ 
that it encourages ramp 
expense of the Iruiteaaems 


PLANTING | 
‘There is no best time in 
fruit trees. They can t 
from November until fa 
ground has been ; 
moderately dry, and i 
The position of each tre 
off and short stakes dri 
then holes taken out j 
ciently deep and wide t 
planted at their forme 
nursery rows. All brok 
must be trimmed off, the 
in position, and the roots 
each being placed in 1 
depth. Cover with 
completing-the operation 
fuls of well-decayed farmy 
mixed together. This r 
soil and placing above 
touching them) acts as a 
and encourages fibrous 1 
which is all-important — 
into a bearing condition. 
trees should be secur 
This can be done by 
belt-lacing around the 
string in such a way 
the post, and then * 
crossing of the string 
prevents chafing the 
ae VA 
Earty Victoria (En 
the finest early and 
The fruit is mediun 
a beautiful golden. 
trees-bear heavy crops 
to. four fruits on each 
becomes necessary. T! 
but the trees produce 
spurs, which. require 
free from scab and n 
GRENADIER is another fi 
Apple which follows | 
maturing, but keeps be 
very large and irreg 
colour. The trees a 
fruit quite well on yo 
subject to canker on he 


. Caste, —<A handsome Apple, very 
‘itline. The trees bear well and 
-eful thinning. A weak grower, 
‘it reason should be worked on to 
t stock. Stirling Castle can be 
» close as 7 feet apart on many 
| it is a useful Apple to store, 


ell until Christmas. 


is Kine.—An excellent cooking 
- large and well shaped, pale green 
| Cankers badly on heavy soils, but 
‘nd thrives and bears well for a 


yyears. In use from October until 


Prince ALBERT is an_ excellent 
) growing as a winter Apple. Will 
irefully stored, until the following 
‘ye fruit is medium-sized, flushed 
» exposed to the sun. Easily 
nless handled carefully. Growth 
ad inclined to grow horizontally. 
‘ould be done by cutting leaders to 
i, and thus directing the growth 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jad late-keeping varieties of Apples 
‘wing where space will permit 
ick and Bramley’s Seedling. 


: Ges. 


se Peaches and Nectarines 


) any possible damage to the soon 
ds any unfinished pruning and 
(ld_be done at once, afterwards 
| necessary attention to the border. 
1-e be a coping to the wall on which 
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The home of Gentiana pyrenaica in the moist pastures above Mont Louis 


Frere Sennen, 


these trees are growing there is the possibility 
of dryness at the root, and if this be so a 
thorough soaking should be given. H. T. 


Answets to Queries 


-Queries and answers are inserted in 
/(LLUSTRATED frée of charge if corre- 
ollow these rules: All communications 
‘early written on one side of the paper 
liddressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
| Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
sters on business should be sent to the 
|The name and address of the sender 
id in addition to any designation he 
rto be used in the paper. When more 
ues is sent, each should be on a 
gece of paper; the name and address 
1 to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
ent to press some days in advance of 
“s cannot always be replied to in the 
liately. following their receipt. We do 
i? Gietee by post. 


| S ant 

litte in the Reeene 
znees) - 

;-Puigeerda (Spain) and Mont Louis 
‘re good centres; and apart from 
«es accommodation is very poor 


) the Cerdagne. Your best plan 
F to travel via Toulouse and 


stem, 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


Tarascon-sur-Ariege. The territory Llivia, 
an island of Spain in France, is- well 
worth visiting, and may be reached from 
Bourg Madame or Saillagouse. There is a 
useful chapter on the Cerdagne in~ vl he 
Pyrenees,’’ by H. Belloc, published by 
Methuen. 

Gentiana pyrenaica is 


abundant in the 


the eminent botanist of Barcelona 


(with vasculum), in foreground 


meadows near Mont Louis, and all the 
narrow valleys and mountain gorges of the 
Cerdagne are rich in the genera Saxifraga, 
Dianthus, Geranium, Sedum, Campanula, 
Senecio, Lithospurmum, Aquilegia, Anemone, 
Ranunculus, Alyssum  Androsace,_ while 
Erinacea pungens, Ramondia pyrenaica, and 
the rare Lithospermum oleifolium occur in 
the neighbourhood of the little village, 
Constouges, but these plants are only to be 
tracked down with difficulty. Puigcerda 
(see illustration) is the capital of the 
Cerdagne, and people gather there as to a 
fair. “A visit should be made to Andorra, 
the little State bordering on the west of the 
Cerdagne. Seeds of many plants collected in 
the _ Pyrenees’ are offered by Mons. H. 
Correvon, Chéne-Bourg prés Genéve (Suisse). 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Wych Elm trouble 


I have a large Wych Elm tree (about 70 
feet high) that for several seasons past has 
been eaten almost to shreds immediately its 
new leaves make their appearance. In con- 
sequence, the tree is very sick indeed, From 
its size and position it is a central feature of 
the garden, and I fear to lose it. Can you 
or any of your readers inform me whether 
the trouble can be stopped or lessened by 
grease-banding, as with fruit trees ? Spraying 
is out of the question on account of size, but 
I am told that grease-banding was adopted in 
some of the London parks a year or two ago 
when trees were similarly threatened. I 
should also be glad of any information as to 
the habit of the pest that is the probable 
offender (a bright green caterpillar about an 
inch long). Does the moth ascend by the 
bark of the tree each winter or spring and 
deposit its eggs there, or in what other 
manner is the nuisance from year to year 
continued ? Diack. 

[If the caterpillars are those of either of 
the Winter Moths grease-banding would, no 
doubt, help you to control the trouble. If, 
on the other hand, the caterpillars belong to 
the Tortrix group of moths. grease-banding 
can have no effect, because both sexes are 
fully winged and can get to the branches by 
flving up. If you like to send us some cater- 
pillars later on we should be pleased to 
examine them for you, In the so-called 
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“Winter Moth ”’ group three species are con- 
cerned, namely, Winter Moth, Mottled 
Umber, and March “Moth. These three 
moths have the males fully winged, but the 
females are wingless. After pairing, the 
wingless females crawl up the trunk of the 
host tree, and the eggs (about 200 from each) 
are laid upon the twigs. After egg-laying 
the females die. The caterpillars hatch from 
the eggs at about the time the leaves of the 
host plant are beginning to unfold. The 
caterpillars are fully fed about June, and let 
themselves down to the ground, which they 
enter and then spin themselves little earthen 
cocoons in which they pupate. True Winter 
Moth emerge from the pupa stage in 
October, November, and December, Mottled 
Umber Moth emerge in November, Decem- 
ber, and January, and March Moth emerge 
towards the end of February and throughout 
March. You will notice that a grease-band 
placed into position now and kept on until 
the end of March would trap the female 
March Moths, but the eggs of Winter Moth 
and Mottled Umber are now on the twigs. 
Send us some caterpillars and we can then 
say which of the moth groups are concerned. 
At the same time do not neglect to place in 
position a band of grease-proof paper covered 
with the usual sticky substance. If you pre- 
vent one-third of the caterpillar attack it is 
something. | 


Diseased Holly 


(Miss A. Donovan).—We are incubating 
the specimens to ascertain, if possible, the 
cause of the Holly failing. Please look for 
a reply in an early issue. 


GREENHOUSE 


Camellia leaves turning yellow 


(W. A.).—The specimen leaves of Camellia 
are perfectly healthy, and as far as we can 
ascertain have introduced a natural form of 
variegation, which is frequently brought 
about in Camellias by bad light. “It is often 
noticeable in pot plants, but rarely occurs on 
plants grown in the open. We are of. the 
opinion that this variegation will gradually 
disappear as the light gets stronger. It is 
quite possible that the lapse of sun last year 
has a good deal to do with the present condi- 
tion of the leaves. We do mot think any- 
thing is wrong with the compost you used. 
A little iron in the loam should certainly not 
prove harmful; in fact, it frequently has a 
tendency of enriching the colour in flower 
and foliage. 


Cineraria trouble 3 


(J. I. Cowan).—The specimens arrived in 
a very dried up condition, and we think the 
foliage is that of a Cineraria and not a 
Calceolaria, as described in your Jetter. The 
leaf-mining maggot present is that of the 
Chrysanthemum leaf miner (Phytomyza 
chrysanthemi). This pest feeds upon many 
garden plants and is particularly troublesome 
on Chrysanthemums, Cinerarias, and Mar- 
guerites. The adult stage of the pest is 
a little fly and eggs are deposited on or 
within the leaf of the host plant; when the 
maggots emerge they tunnel in the leaf; 
when fully fed the maggots change to the 
pupa stage, just beneath the lower epidermis 
of the leaf. Under greenhouse conditions the 
pest breeds all the year round. ‘There are 
three methods of control, none of which is 
very effective alone: (1) Hand-picking the 
affected leaves, or better still, to search the 
affected leaves and kill the maggot and pupa 
Stage with a needle. (2) The greenhouse 
should be regularly fumigated with nicotine 
to deal with the adult stage. (3) Spraying 
affected plants with a strong solution of a 
nicotine wash. Nicotine washes at the usual 
strength have not much effect upon the leaf- 
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mining maggots, but if the strength is in- 
creased to just below the point at which the 
foliage is injured, the maggots can be killed. 
Efforts should be made to reduce the num- 
bers of the pest and then it is easy to keep 
it under control. 


ROSES 
Black Spot of Rose 


(A. C. Simons).—The specimen Rose shoots 
sent in for examination are affected with 
Black Spot, which is caused by the fungus 
Actinonema Rose. The fungus attacks the 
foliage and young wood of the Rose and 
appears to commence operations about. mid- 
summer, forming black or purplish areas on 
the upper surface of the foliage. Sometimes 
the spots do not increase much in. size; at 
other times the spots spread rapidly and tend 
to run into each other, in which case early 
defoliation occurs. The young wood also 


. becomes infected during the growing season.. 


Spores to commence the attack for this 
season will be produced from the old leaves 
and affected wood of last year’s growth. 
We should advise you when pruning your 
Roses to cut away as much of the diseased 
wood as you can; all dead Rose leaves should 
be collected and all the diseased material 
burned. Watch carefully for the appearance 
of the attack next summer and you should 
then spray all your Roses: with a solution of 
-liver of sulphur. . 


Liver of sulphur I OZ. 
Soft soap 3 OZS. 
Water 2 gallons, 


Dissolve the liver of sulphur and soft soap 
in a little boiling water and then make up 
to two gallons with cold soft water. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Legal point 

I have carried on business as a market gar- 
dener for 36 years at a yéarly rental paid 
quarterly, landlord paying rates. I entered 
into occupation in June. The place has just 
been sold over my head, and I wish to know 
what notice I am entitled to. 

‘** BEDFORD.”’ 


| When a holding is sold in the manner de- 
scribed the tenant is in exactly the same posi- 
tion toward the new owner as he was toward 
the old owner—in other words, the purchaser 
simply steps into the shoes of the vendor, 
and assumes all his liabilities as well as all 
his rights. You are therefore entitled, pre- 
sumably, to 12 months’ notice terminating 
with a full year of tenancy—that is, unless 
there is something in writing to the contrary 
between you (as to which we have no informa. 
tion, because we do not know what writing 
may be in existence), ] 


OBITUARY 
WILLIAM A. HOLMES 


West End Nurseries, Chesterfield, passed 
away on February 2nd, at the age of 69. 
He established the successful business many 
years ago, and as a lover of plants and 
flowers he developed the habit of exhibiting 
groups of plants at flower shows: this was 
carried out very successfully by his son, Mr. 
A. H. Holmes. 


W. SNELL 


At the advanced age of 93 years, Mr. W. 
Snell passed away at Woodhall Spa on Fri- 
day, January 27th. When quite a young 
man he went to Ireland to take charge of 
the woodlands on the Earl of Gosford’s 
estate. Later he took charge of the farm 
at Gosford Castle, Co. Armagh, and subse- 
quently became head forester on the estate 
of Col. Gascoigne, Parlington Park, Leeds, 


Tue NarionaL -Sweer PEA | 


_ Vegetable and flower seeds. 


February 
where he remained for sixteen | 
next position was that of foreste 
Mr. John Hodgson, of Nocton, y 


mained until his ninetieth birth 
on behalf of the Dennis family, 


ago he retired to Woodhall Spa 


Mr. John Snell, is gardener { 
Harrison, Bt., Woodside Hall, | 
F. J. THORNE 
We record the death of Mr. F 
at Windsor Hospital on January 
Thorne was an able gardener—¢ 
of Orchids, a successful grower 
dendrons and other shrubs, and- 
were much sought after as a ju 
vincial shows. He was 71 years 
spent 42 years of his life at Sunnin 
where he was gardener to Sir ] 
kenzie and subsequently to Majo 
Joicey. The funeral took place « 
dale Church. 2 


Addresses often wat 


Tue Roya Horticutturat Soi 
F. R. Durnam, C.B.E,, 4 
tary), Vincent Square, ~ W 
London, S.W. r. ae 

Tue Nationa, Rose Soorrty (Mr, 
PaGe, Secretary), 28, Victo 

London, 5:W. 1. >< 

NaTIONAL CHRYSANTHEMU) 

(Mr. Cuas. H. Curtis, Se 

Tavistock Street, Covent Ga 

don, .W.C. 2. a 


THe 


A. C. Bartlett, Secretar 
Chambers, London, W.C, 
Tue Nationa Dania Socier 
CHITTENDEN, Secretary), 2 
Wandsworth Common, Londc 
Tue British Carnation Socrery 
BuNyYARD). Secretary), 57, Ki 
Road, Croydon, Surrey. hl 
Tue Iris Society (Mr. G. L. P 
Secretary), Lower Lee Woo 

Liverpool, —. | 
Tue British GLADIOLUS Sonman 
| 


Amos, Secretary), 10, Bergh 
Colchester. a 
Tur British FLorists’ FEDERA) 
Cuas. H. Curtis,  Secre 
Tavistock Street, Covent Gar 
don, W.G2 2.55 — 
THE NATIONAL CARNATION AND 


Society (Mr. E, G, Le. 
147, Melrose Avenue, Criciklew | 
don, N.W. % 2 
Tue GARDENERS’ RoyaL BENBY( 
stituTION (Mr. Gxo. J. INGR) 
tary), 92, Victoria  Stre 7 
S.W. 1. YS 
Tur Roya GarDENERS’ ORPHAN | 
A. C. Barriett, Secretary), 1% 
Chambers, Covent Garden, | 
W.C. 23 | 
Tue UnireD HorrticuLTURAL . 
Provipent Socyety (Mr. A, 
Secretary), 35, Alexandra Ko: 
Kensington Park, London, W. | 


CATALOGUES RECEIV 

J. P. Harvey and Co., Ltd., Kiddi 
—Vegetable and flower seeds. 
Wakeley Bros. and Co., Lid, 
S.E. 1.—Hop manure, flower an¢ 
seeds, crazy paving. ai 
Clarence Elliott, Lia Stevenag 
of alpine and herbaceous plants. — 
Robert Sydenham, Ltd., ; 


- 


Ant. Roozen and Son, Haa 
—Bulbs, herbaceous plants, a 
C. Engelmann, Ltd., Saffrot 
Carnations. 3 < 
James Bone and Co., Easter 
burgh.—Potatoes, bulbs, seeds. 


* ; 


ary 18, 1928 


All 
Garden 


Lovers 


should obtain: 


Webbs’ 
GARDEN 
ATALOGUE 

for 1928. 


Beautifully 
Illustrated. 


3¢ Free on request. 


a 


NDREDS OF GOLD 
DIALS & TROPHIES 
ded to Webbs’ Flowers 
egetables at theleading 
icultural Shows. 


iding Manufacturers of 
rticultural Specialities 
in Great Britain 


TLEY’S WEED DESTROYERS 


ncentrated Liquid (1 to 80), Powder 
25). ; 


TLEY’S LAWN REQUISITES 


isy Killer (the scientific lawn sand), 
Destroyer, Lawn Manure, Earth- 
| Destroyers (Liquid and Powder). 


3ENTLEY’S INSECTICIDES 


sotine Compound, White Fly Fume, 
sia Extract, Liquid Nicotine Soap, 
ard Spray Fluid, Spidacide, -Soluble 
fin Oil, Orchid Insecticide. 


BENTLEY’S FUNGICIDES 


neentrated Alkali, Creebol (Winter 
1), Mildew Specifics, Anti Rust, 
icide Compound, Slug and Insect 
oyer, Terrafumite (Soil Fumigant), 
Sulphur. 


3ENTLEY’S FERTILIZERS 


1e Manure, Vine Border Compound, 

izer, Carnation Manure, Sweet Pea 

ire, Chrysanthemum Manure, Rose 

ire, Kitchen Garden Manure. 

Fer full particulars see General 
Catalogue, 1927-1928. 

2 Manufacturers ; 


EPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


ARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
from 3d. per pkt. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 

from 4d. per pkt. 


$s Seeds, Potatoes, Fertilisers, etc., are sent Carriage Free. 
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NEW 
HOUSE 
HOLDERS 


should apply 
for 
Illustrated 
Plan 
showing how 
to lay out 
a small 
Garden, 


All sent 


CARRIAGE 
FREE. 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Carriage Paid Prices : 


Ilb.Tin- 1/3 141b.Bag- 5/9 
2 lb. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 
7\b. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 


112 lb. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package: 

A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon in 
each; Tin. 


- 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 
BROMWICH 


————— 
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DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 


Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


King’s Seedsmen EDINBURGH 


Many seeds 
already sown 


beneath the Chase Continuous Cloche 
are safe from birds, cold, excessive damp 
and wind. These growers are using less 
seed and getting crops of flowers and 
vegetables on weeks ahead. Why not 
make an early start yourself ? 


LengthenSummer! 


Don’t wait for real growing weather—it 
mayn’tcome! Just start six weeks or so 
earlier than usual, Get the seed in, pro- 
tect with the cloches, and when warm 
weather arrives your crops are already 
half grown. Annuals in bloom weeks 
earlier—two or more crops of vegetables 
—think of the early Strawberries ! 


From 15/- 


complete 


It is so simple to erect the Chase Con- 
tinuous Cloches from the flat glass and 
patented supports supplied—and so 
cheap too! Our remarkable price 
reductions have met with an immediate 
response from gardeners all over the 
country. Now isthe time to get 
your free copy of the new 
illustrated list showing com- 
plete sets from15/.-. Just drop 
a postcard to The Manager, 


CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE 


9, POUND POND, 


CHERTSEY, SURRE 
—_—. 
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A Combined Fruit-cage and Poultry-run 


ANY years back the Ministry of Agri- 
culture published a very remarkable 
article on the subject of “ Poultry in 
Conjunction with Fruit-Growing.”’ ‘this 
article dealr with Poultry-Keeping and 
Fruit-Growing on a large scale, and since 
then much has been said and written on the 
same lines. 
But one aspect of the subject does not 
appear, it seems, to have been quite so 


thoroughly discussed, and that is the ques- . 


tion of combining poultry with the growing 
of bush fruit in the average-sized private 
garden. 

Anyone who read the article referred to 
must have been struck with the possibilities 
of the case. It gave a list of the insects 
and grubs found in the crops of several in- 
dividual chickens. The prodigious variety 
and the number found aione told a tale of 
which it was impossible not to take heed. 

A few years ago | determined to try an 
experiment based upon these lines, and 1 
have proved it to work with the utmost 
success. The bit of ground to be used was 
a bit of old pasture-land, and had been dug 
over in the autumn and left rough through- 
out the winter for spring planting. It was 
a square measuring 36 feet by 36 feet, and 
around it and across we placed stout posts 
6 feet 5 inches high, 6 feet apart, with a gate 
of easy proportions at the entrance, All the 
Square surround and the gate were covered 
with g-inch sparrow-proof wire netting, and 
thick wires were stretched across. and 
attached to the wooden uprights. 

Then, at the time when the birds began to 
show an undesirable interest in the bushes, a 
2-inch mesh fishing net was securely fastened 
all over the top of the cage, the greatest 
care being taken to keep it taut at the edges, 
to avoid any possibility of admitting any 
outside foe. The reason for covering the top 
of the cage with fish-net instead of with 
wire-netting was twofold. In the first place 
the whole of the top protection could be re- 
moved the moment the fruit was picked, 
thereby admitting frost and birds and all 
that would aid the healthiness and _hardi- 
ness of the bushes until the following spring. 
Secondly, the removal of the nets would 
obviate the certain disaster of finding the 
roof fall in if a heavy fall of snow should 
come during the winter. All uprights and 
woodwork having, of course, been well creo- 
soted, the cage now served a dual purpose 
as a surround for the bush fruit and as a 
large run for the poultry which would shortly 
run in it. 

The fruit grown consisted of Raspberries, 
Currants (black and red), and Gooseberries. 

Outside, but so close against it that the 
birds’ exit gave into the cage by means of cut- 
ting away the wire from that small open- 
ing, and facing south-east, was placed the 
chicken house with scratching house-attached. 
The doors of the house and shed were thus 
entirely independent of the cage, which need, 
therefore, never be entered for the purpose 
of attending to the birds. All food and water 
were given in the shed on a platform well 
off the thickly-littered floor, and this served 
to keep the place and birds far cleaner than 
they would have been had food and water 
been administered inside the cage, with its 
attendant mud and wet weather. 

To use this house for all-the-year-round 
layers would not, of course, be feasible, see- 
ing that during the fruiting season the cage 
must be left empty. But for other purposes 
the house proved invaluable, both from the 
point of view of the birds and of the fruit. 

As soon as the last Raspberries were 
picked the net was removed from the cage, 


and into it were turned either killing 
cockerels or hens which were awaiting their 
doom in the pot. So soon as these were 
demolished the early-hatched cockerels were 
ready to take their place, and there they 
remained until such time as they showed 
any sign of tampering with the bushes. Then 
for the next few months, with the nets re- 
placed, the cage became entirely given over 
to fruit production, with’ no hint of poultry 
about the place. 

But during those winter months the birds 
had done their bit, cleaning the bushes of 
endless variety of insect pests, and fertiliz- 
ing the ground with their invaluable contri- 
bution of poultry manure. 

I cannot recommend this system too highly 
to those who have not already tried it. The 
healthy condition of the bushes, combined 
with the greater yield of fruit, alofe speak 


for the gardener; and, as a poultryman, 1. 


can say that the system seems to produce 
some of the best table chickens I have ever 
been able to market, apart from the fact that 
it solves the ever-difficult problem of know- 
ing where to house your fatting stock. 
Miss C. BEcK. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 

The Cabinet Maker.—Special Yorkshire 
Number: Yorkshire Furnishing; Round the 
Yorkshire Trade; Furniture Shipments in 
January; Pram and Kiddies Section. 

The Chemical Age.—Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research; Chemical Trade Re- 
turns for January; China Clay Trade Re- 
view. 

The Electrician.—* Long Distance Cable 
Telephony,’”’ by. P. E. Erikson; ‘ Sub- 
Circuit Switches and Earthing,’? by ‘A 
Registered Contractor ’’; The Post Office 
Railway; Annual Dinner of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. 

The Export World.—British Industries 
Fair Section; Special Message from the 
President of the Board of Trade; Plans and 
Survey of Exhibits; Buyers Due from 
Abroad; Australian Market Analysed; 
‘‘ Bankers and Export Trade Prospects,’ by 
E. C. Warren, B.Com., A.C.ES. 

The Fruit Grower.—Observations on Fruit 
Tree Spraying; ‘‘ Red Spider’ Control; 
Essex as a Fruit County. 

The Gas World.— Sale of Gas for Indus- 
trial Purposes,’’ by W.- Newton Booth; 


“Odds and Ends about a Gasworks,”’ by 


D. H. Ward; F. M. Berks on Mechanical 
Plant at Beckton Gasworks (London). 

The Tardware Trade  Journal.—The 
British Industries Fair; What to See at 
Castle Bromwich; New Hardware for Home 
and Overseas Buyers; The Birmingham 
Trade Outlook; Old Trade Cards; Hard- 
ware Distributors and Radio Requisites. 

The Timber Trades Journal.—*‘ Use Em- 
pite Timber ’?; Norwegian Mills Well Em- 
ployed; Sawmill Lightning Planer: Box and 
Packing Case Trade. 


SHORT REPLY 
Lux, Rotherham.—Joseph Bentley. Ltd., 
Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, could supply you 
with the constituents for the fertiliser, — — 


~ NAMES OF PLANTS 
I. S. G., Devon.—The shrub is Skimmia 
japonica, the succulent Cotyledon fulgens 
syn.. Echeveria fulgens (flowers, bright coral- 


red). 
NAMES OF FRUITS 
J. G. J., Suffolk.t, Reinette du Canada; 
2, Cornish Aromatic, a good sample of ex- 
cellent flavour; 3, Lewis’ Incomparable ; 4, 
Pear Winter Nelis. 
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“may be done by the division 


LATE NOTES 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fun 
Dinner a 

Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder, of 
Place, Ardingly, Sussex, will 
Annual Festival Dinner of 
deners’ Orphan Fund, at the He 
London, on Wednesday, May 


£ 


Mr. Thomas Stevenson _ 

We understand that Mr. T 
son, the well known grower 
of Sweet Peas and Chrysan 
resigned from the office he he 
tor on the Board of Messr 
Shawyer, Ltd., Uxbridge, Mi 
is his intention to commence busit 
own account at an early date. ] 
in the horticultural world—and 
many—will wish him abundan 


Grand Yorkshire Flower S 


Schedules and entry form 
Yorkshire Flower Show, wh 
on June 19th, 20th, and a2tst, u 
and can be had on application { 
tary, The Assembly Rooms, Yor] 


Cannas and other sub-trog 


Few plants can surpass the 
well grown for  sub-tropica 
Where an increase of stock is 


afterwards potting’ the crown 
7-inch pots and starting them in 
house or vinery on the move. T 
appreciates some well-decayed m 
with loam and _ leaf-soil.~ Both 
and green foliage ones are we 
These plants may be used 
conservatory decoration. B 
and growing on briskly these 
be grown from seed, also sor 
in like manner Grevillea robi 
and Eucalyptus, all of which 
the summer beds. 


With lengthening days 
showing signs of greater < 
attempt to force them in any 
only result in deterioration — 
abundance of air whenever 
water very sparingly. Should 1 
young plants still in small pot 
flowering size ought to be : 
good fibrous loam to which 
some broken bricks and m 
some sharp sand, and the p 
done very firmly. An occasi 
will keep the plants free from 


Raspberries . 

The middle of the month is” 
for the cutting down to within 
of the ground the newly-plant 
also the removal of the weal 
canes which were tied in in ft 
Should autumn fruiting varietie 
these should also be cut down 
newly-planted canes, for it i 
year’s growth we get our ft 
method of cultivation. If the’ 
receive an autumn mulch thi 
now. 


LATE REPLY 

Poison for woodlice 

(Subscriber).—Try Kamforite 
. H. Richards), supplied b 

tural sundriesmen, or Phospho 


by Walter Voss and Co., L 
| age a 


ry 18, 1928 
RABBED SHRUBS 


a disappointment it is to the experi- 
wdener to be sent an over-hard or 
id shrub. It takes so long to *‘ get 
on,’? and, if too old, may never do 
removal. » While large specimens of 
ergreens, such as Holly and Grise- 
sve excellently, the general rule is 
- and speediest results are obtained 
ating shrubs still OC Seaetaeg of youth- 
ir, 
liney Nurseries we do a brisk trade, 
om have ‘ stale’’ stock on hand, 
mm necessity arises, we do not hesi- 
ut such on the fire. The quality of 
shrubs is well known. They possess 
iishing appearance which follows 
iltivation and regular transplantings. 
wmbers of shrubs and climbers which 
aove well from the open ground are 
| pots, but no crabbed stuff is offered 
This does not mean that the in- 
specimens are too small. They are 
as an experienced gardener likes to 
id are full of exuberant vigour. 
rs are asked to remember this and 
for our new shrub catalogue, which 
particulars of many choice and un- 
shrubs. The catalogue is free from 
s nomenclature, and the stock grown 
is propagated from verified speci- 
ylanted out permanently in the 
; Amongst other things the collec- 
bush and half-standard Brooms is 
of notice, and includes the beautiful 
rieties for which we received the 
Awards of Merit at Chelsea and 
Square. Wm. Watson and Sons, 
<illimey Nurseries, Killiney, Co. 


RBES’ Catalogue 


ns, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
irums, Violas, Hardy Border and Rock 
nts, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
IHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
2¢g’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotiand 


PEARSON'S 
ELIABLE SEEDS 


r Seed Catalogue is 
ready. It con- 
tains very select 
lists of vegetable 
and flower seeds, 
at strictly moder- ¥ 
ate prices. Sent 
free to anyone 
mentioning this 
paper. 


R. PEARSON & SONS 


LIMITED, 


-LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 
ab. 1782 
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Spring Planting 


NEW and RARE 
CHINESE RHODODENDRONS 


Under collectors’ numbers (Messrs. Forrest, Kingdon Ward, and Rock) 
RHODODENDRONS uverios AZALEAS ana decipuous 
Visitors are cordially invited to inspect our new , RHODODEN- | 


DRON NURSERY at CHANDLERS FORD, six miles 
south of Winchester on the main London-Southampton Koad. 


Catalogue Free on Application 


HILLIER & SONS 3s ¢3 WINCHESTER 


SUZ, ST aS 


& in CHAINLATH JR LI nN D s von GREENHOUSES 


The Ring is endless and cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid metal,and ts therefore not only 
unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique. 
SUMMER: WILLKEEP OFF THESUN. WINTER -_ WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO A SUPRISING DEGREE 


Full Partrewars (rom TRANSENNA wee LAYCOCK Sr,LO NDON, rae I. 


aaa 


WILKINSON 
PRUNING SHEARS 


(SECATEURS) 


Blades made from the finest Wilkinson Sword Steel 


SEE YOUR WHtNSg, 
PRUNING SHEARS Cy Pp 


BEAR THIS MARK @& ¢® 
=> ty, MITE 9 


OE IN ENC 


Sold by all Cutlers, Ironmongers, Factory : . 
Seedsmen, and all Stores. ACTON, LONDON, W. 


TAC FAC bn OOM a6 ted eta a’ 


; 


yy 
Ytthyiiy 
G ‘Yj csttp 
Vy y 
y 1 Ee 5 Wy 
THE MOST RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
STABLE MANURE 


Containing, besides Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphates a 
large percentage of Organic matter so essential to all plant 
life. Sent on receipt of P.O., 56 lbs., 4s.; 1 cwt., 6s. ; 
2 cwt., 11s. ; 4 cwt., 20s. ; 6cwt., 278. 6d. ; 10 cwt, 458.; 
20 cwt. 808. Carriage paid 60 miles. Over 60 miles add 6d. 
per cwt, for each 50 miles or part thereof. Write for book- 
let giving particulars of all Fertilizers supplied, also of our 
Fifty Guinea Prize Scheme for Amateurs. 


A. W. MASKELL & Co., Ltd. (Hort. Dept. G.L) 
The Works, DIRLETON ROAD, WEST HAM, E.15. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry A ppliances, 


of every description. 
Litas 
fae. = Li LA 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W,C.2 


HANDLIGHTS 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PLANTS, 
FOR SMALL SEED PLOTS, AND 
\ FOR STRIKING CUTTINGS, ETC. 


FRAME MADE OF STRONG ZINC 
GLAZED 21 OZ. GLASS 


Huts from 
S26 


No. 239 


\. Sizes from 6 ins. and in 
; inches to 12 inches 
square 
Prices from 
3/- to 8/- each 
Send for List of other 
designs and prices, to be 


obtained from the leading 
seedamen, or from 


W. d. BRADNEY, TEMPLE ST., 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


| 
a 


“ 


Where to obtain 


If you do not see what you 
want advertised in this issue, 
please write the Editor, 

“Gardening Illustrated ”’ 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 


We want to assist you! 


IT PAYS TO BE FIRST 


EXHIBITION GARDEN LIGHTS 


Patent No. 270347. 
A greenhouse complete with framed ends for 12/6. Willspan 


any width uptol8inches. Three continuous sets with two 
framed ends covering 18 ft. lengths for 32/6. Securely 
packed and carriage paid. . All strongly made frames fitted 
with 21 oz. glass—Ultra Violet Ray Glass, any size, prices 
on application. Up-to-date gardeners should not be with- 
out them. Natural ventilation, and will grow strong healthy 
plants. Sure protection against Frost, Slugs, Birds and bad 
weather. Add two months to your growing season and 
start now with Salads, Peas, and other vegetables, Sweet 
Peas and all your favourite flowers. 


Address: EXHIBITION GARDEN LIGHTS, 
Longievens, Gloucester 
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The 


prices.” 


66 


the market, for 


us GARDEN 
WITH 


CALITIES. 
“ Suit-all’’ Decorations appeal to 
those who prefer “ Quality’’ to ‘“‘cheap 
They are easily 
moderately priced Rustic decorations on 
quality” and “ artistic 


a 
<< 


February | 


the most 


Width Peeled Wood with merits.” Ti Peel 
ore Rae taco THE “SUIT-ALL" TIMBER SERVICE Bit. 6in, 
4ft.0in. 22/6 185/- IS ALSO AT YOUR DISPOSAL. t. Oin. 


Illustrated List free. 


Carr. paid to 


TERMS—Cash With Order 


England or Wales. 


any Station in 


WALTER TODD | * 

Pi . ° ‘ , Fat 

Rustic Specialist SY Not <7 

oe ” oF EO \ ied Bs 

Desk G.I. BEF 7A ' 

Tay Moet Meer oy KL DDERMINSTER “Taal 

GEPaE Ock Bak WoRCcESTERSHIRE ff ea re he 

3ft.6in. 37/6 32/6 All Arches are 8ft. high at works and 3ft.6in. 20/- ~~ 4 
4ft.0in. 42/6 37/6 approx. 18In, to 18in. deep. 4ft. Oin. 


IT'S. 40 
yt SAUTO-SHREDS 
G/M OFF 
: Simply Light and walk away 


The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse 
Substitutee, they are never the same. 


Each 
No 1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feet 6/ = 
No.2 do. 10,000 = do. 4/6 
No.3 do. 1,000 do. 1/- 
No.4 do. 2,500 do. 1/9 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. 
Hackney = = _ London, E.8. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before peierrack 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FERTILISERS: 


LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; | 

~ GENERAL CARDEN USE, 17/-: WORM- 

KILLER, 17/6 per cwt., carr. pd. 
And all other Fertilisers. 


HY. RICHARDSON & CO. 
Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK 


— oe ee ee eee eee eee 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


fea 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


OS.W.ROB 


25-4 


SANKEY’S 


PATHMAC 
HARD COUR 


Better than brick rubble; as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


and Samples on application 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON 
The Potteries, BULWELL, Notting! 


Prices 


LETH o RIO Ww i 
Improved Nicotine Cone ew 


FUMIGATOR | 


Certain destruction to all pests im glasshouses 


No.1 For 1,000 cubic feet 10d. 

Nov2e ar iy Ly BOO ee a oes 

No.3) oe of: eA DUOL Tas * 5 1/9 
Sold by all Seedsmen. 


ALSO USE 


iARD COL 


The Silver Medal 


Horst SHOE Bo! 


The economical Boller for the small Green- 
house or Garage 


Used in the R.H 
& Booklet € po 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co 
65, 65a, Southwark St., London, 


*Phone: Hop 0362 


PORTICULTURAL GLASS, all Stock 
Sizes, in 100 and 200. ft. Boxes, 
mut to order. Let me quote price delivered. 
ft, box 4/21 9z.—10 x 8, 26/-; 11 x 9, 28i/-; 
=r14 X10, 30/-; 12X 12,33/-; 14t0 24X12, 35/- 
king free. ~ Carriage forward. 

>ty, best, 1 cwt., 16/-; 2 cwt., 8/6; }2wt., 4/6. 


[. &. 


33 SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn Sano. SorLrume. 
_SPRAYS.AND OTHER CHEMICALS 


BERTON’S ROSES 


\MUSKS. A new race of Perpetual 
ig GLUSTER ROSES. Good in Autumn. 


sve Catalogue Guide to Selection and Pruning 
| on Application. 


HAVERING - ATTE - BOWER, 
RTON, - oor ROMFORD 


faporite: 


ORIGINAL soil insecticide 


Kills 


jurious soilinsects suchas 
eworms, Slugs, &c. 


lrprinkle Vapvorite on to the soil and dig in 
Ib. to every 8 square yards or at the rate 
3 to every cubic yard of potting soil. No 
jis incurred. No special tools are needed. 


Write for Leafiet No. 27 


| PRICES: 

. bags ... 17/6 14 lb. bags ... 5/6 
ieee, EAS 7 1b. tins ... 3/9 
inet Jc ene Ofe 1% Ib. ,, . 1/6 


Il Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores 


itrawson Chemical Co., Ltd. 


, P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


TRY, BRAN 


INTER 
», 1 (Caustic & Sulphur) 


(RRY” Winter Wash No. 1 thor- 
tughly cleanses Fruit Trees by clear- 
Og away every mossy growth, insect 


ngoid pest. In addition it destroys 
gs that would otherwise hatch out 
ee It is absolutely harmless to 
ees, 

&? - 

eit while the trees are dormant. 


One quart will make 24 gallons. 

it, 3/-; 4 gallon, 5/-; 1 gallon, 8/- 

ible from all good Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers. 

et & dap 2 % 

ees ee arene 
E BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL 

& MANURE CO., LTD. 

'2), Briton Ferry, South Wales (Est. 1886). 


AAD DADA 


Ss Mir Ez 


Ss > 
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SMITH’S 


GLASS 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS 


1928 


Free on 


Catalogue request. 


Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN, Ltd. 


Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


Purity” 


LAWN SAND 


per 17/- cwt. 
———it HOP 
MANURE 


per 6/- cwt. 


‘LAWN 
| FERTILIZER 


| per 20/- cwt. 
““TONK’S” 


Cire ROSE 
ae MANURE 
Sf per 30/- cwt. 


> >» lanl > 
THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL €O., LTD. C77: paid ¢.W.0. 
HECKMONDWIKE. 


Full of 
good 
things 
for the 
garden. | fi 
he 


| 
| 
Information) 
regarding 


manures, | |/'5 


Send to-day, 
mentioning this paper 
and you shall havea —_— 
copy free per return post, 


117, GREAT HAMPTON ST., BIRMINGHAM 


FRENCH CLOCHES, Propagating Glasses, 
Fish Globes, Glass Shades for Covering 
Clocks, Cups, etc. 

Glaziers’ Diamonds, 8/6 and 12/6—each one 
tested and warranted. Your old Diamonds 
reset like new, 4/6. ; , 
Diamond in Pocket Knife, with 2 blades, ivory 
handle, cuts thick or thin sheet glass, 27/6. 


LMUMRAE Wiried Pert Calehigs OOEGES 2 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS' 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
@ MONDAY: WEONESDAY & FRIDAY 


ScCcHuUiT 


J. 


HEEMSTEDE HOLLAND 


THE DAFFODIL NURSERIES 
Gladiolus, Roses, Perennials 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
*10/- orders carriage paid 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


d Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


from £12 0 0 each. 


= SPAN ROOF GREENHOUSES GENERAL PURPOSE BLDGS. 
from £3 14 6 each. 


“| AMATEUR SPAN GREEN- 
HOUSES from £7 12 6 each. : i 


| OUR PortableBuildings are manufactured 
--1 of best quality timber, designed for per- 
4 manenceand durability, andcan be earily 


Wi} erected without skilled labovr. 


Gold : 


‘4 <4 Medal Award for Glasshouses 1st Annual mae : / 
Flower Show. Blackpool, 1927. g 2: / 
You are cordially invited to visit 


our works. 


If you cannot call, 


write for Catalogue No. 3). 


F. PRATTEN 


& CO., LTD., 
16, MIDSOMER NORTON, 
Near BATH. 


i a ‘ Ses a as 
} e 
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S GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
EC. _ Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch - 
: 2 BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 2 “om 


SPAN ROOF GROWING OR FORGING HeUS 
This is a cheap ferm of 
Growing Howe. It 
well made in _ sections, 
eod tongued and grooved 
Pras on base, flat lattige 
staging on each side of 
doorway, good lock and 
key for door, all necessary 
with glass 21 oz. for glazing, 
© geed coat, plainly marked for 


These Greenhouses are madespecially 
fer Am na ab nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
these whe require a strong but not 22 
expensive structure. Can be erected Om 
any handy an in a few hours, 
The framework is substantially 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part 
good, sound tongued and grooved mate 
one coat of good oil colour, Supplied wit 


iron work for Ventilators, 
The woodwork is painted on 


Te-erection, , ironwork and stages for each side of 
Size Height Usual Price SalePrice| 2i-oz. aa tr ene: ai 
asa iapols, Seok: ex geese eet £012 6 $5 17 : 8 y Si 
ned clm body. Size, 2ft. 9in. exe mo SM = gris 0 are 6] ee ae 
at top, Zit. wide, 1 ft. 2 in deep, . dee fee os oe £183 Bas 8} Cas o| aoxay 
Me leet foc on Bee Be ol exe | Sesto $9) 
NER Sale Price.) 15x % 8 ue we nes £16 OO B14 OO} 0X7 £9180 88145 0] 30°12" 299 
260 only, to clear... 20/- 0 25184 Br. DS or 59-0 : 8 S| Ae x8" £12 17 0 810 17_ 6 
60 enly,-to clear... 3.” ve ae an “he ae i ee eR AMES. 
wconter skeen Fe 50’ x10 9 ws ase £44.10 Q 839.10 0 GARDEN FRAMES. 


' : Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
BANK POULTRY HOUSE. grooved boards, have necessary 
500 in stock ready for imme-| Parting pieces-and runners for 
diate dispatch. Made in com-| lights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. 
plete sections, constructed of | ®2d fitted with iron handle. 
strong framing, covered planed, | Glazed with 21-oz. Glass and all woodwork p 
tongued and = grooved boards. : Veva Erie 


- Up and down sliding gputter| 4x3’ oon. Bey fhe oe EL 
pu 9/- a aonAn hee’ exit at side, rest Pery ne aes = um 
Usual Price SaloPrice| 9’ x6" g : “63 
KEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES i. ~. “£18 6 81 5 08 126" 3 : = ae 
Height 8 feet. Usual Sale ote ve owe EL 14 0 £110 9lie x64 2 np Fe Se 
Price eee ae Se gts ane Sra SO 8210 Oloyxe"5 ” Lees 
paths, 4.9% sh yand/9 S x6" 8 & 24’ x66 


See Se Geet BO Abe a0, 3 8 0 
Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and-18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 3/=, Do not pa high prices for:y aur treme 


12/- and 15/ «.} boards, e can supply.at the following low 
RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustico} made of 1} in, tongued and grooved best 
Fencing, complete with posts. -Must be cleared—room wanted. complete as above. 


46” path ... = Sole 
Bchath “=<.52) aries t0/e 


PSP QP OG, L5 Pri 
SPSS SPS IK 4x3" ee oe en 
-O-@ -@: > oe 6 xa Ans ae ee 
“x4, 2 Lights Pa ea 
8’ x 6’, SS 
xorg? 
. 96 8) 16’x6, 4 5. ee 
‘5 5x36"... 18/6 12/- 20 x865 8 aa ees ae 
s x4. 15/6 14/= 24’x6',6 vie £10 2 6.3 a 
RUSTIG SUMMER aes sapan Compare these prices wit other 
HOUSE, D Faas No. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR H 
No. 13. est 2 tales bee St. wide, come : Constr 
This House $2 very ‘anels Length, +e ] anel, plete with fittings ee ee fat 
roomy and attractive 70 mene BI ose BTS k= 818 9/6 _ grooved 


in appearance, All 180 Eo m9 ve Bib. a 9/6. 12/6 and felted, 1-fn, 


j : - 8ft. Roath eA bal eee floor es 
Rustic material ig 3004 we. SS 5 ft 19/6 20/- fixed, glazed 21- 
peeled. note ee Sc as, Bh ee Oe tae 24/6 Se 26 /- "stor 
trongly advi thi 
seat. All stained ind 9 strongly advise you to erdex us die early Kec samo Cannot be repeated 
varnished ee: ae SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 
stock in following sizes; |” Lisa pete -Uepal sale 


Price Price Price Price 


oF 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
eG EE Usual Price Sale Price. | 9° X7"  ... naa its ve 16/3 13/9 -26/- 23/3 
5x 3’ 6 ave _ e. = £51020 £5 0 0 | 10”, 12”x9” A aoe ee 16/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
Ox we ae ae £6.10 0 £515 0 [1x OT nee aoe nee ae 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
1 KD oat Be She Sy cteap a9 £0 oO 8 0 0 |12",14"x10" .. 16/8 14/9 28/6 24/6 
BMS eh a gee oe, SEYISI0 20 £910 0 | 14”, 16”, 18”, 20%, 22”, 24”x 19” 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 
9° x 6x st cs pees Ee) £12 0 0 ae ee a Se SOE aE es 30/3 me 39/6 35/3 
SS Se aS a st ALO hes eas 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 

SEED FRAMES. 20",22",and 24” x18" 7) 7) 88/3. ag/9 aif- -37/-| 20X12 a 
These Frames are very useful for = LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 338 st ee 
Ng oe he ee oe a ponies lcwt., 4cwt. and jcwt, Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 RUSTIC POLES. 

Bt OV i =, i ing, Tree 
boards and very warm. The ight is Se eee er OS) 2 Bae Be a0 Teregiaks a bs : 
hung at back, and can Le opened to ? GARDEN BARROWS, Price Prin 
Glazed 21-oz. glass.. Two coats paint, Size a, Pp Lie 

3 it. long, 2 tt, wide, 160 to clear, Usual Price, 13/6, WITH. TOP. , rer "— 3 be 
Made from best 1” Eim,| 4%2in Gig | 
RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on), with Gak logs and wheel aot: (ey. y x4" 
Well made from selected maternal. In natural wood. Weil, braced up as illus- 8’ x3" 9/6 
Usual ii. Sale Price. saaeerreeeee tration. 0’ x 24" 5/6 
4’ long .. 9/6 9/- PRONG ROR ORR Usual price ... £2°0 0] 9°x3” 11/6 
eo" “ise dae ® RQ Top plus 10). 10 x24" “10/6 
>) see ‘ \ nO. As i j : 18 
Bark off, stained, and varnished. BOX TEEN SE Salo Price... 81 7 6 12 OH Be : 
4’ tons -». 14/6 13/6 Lop plus 6/6 : : =e 
ere vee 18/8 17/6 GARDEN EDGING. — 
o>, vee 24/- 226 


RUSTIC TABLE, Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale-price: 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 9 § "> 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed,- \ “fj 
tongued and grooved boardsand © f 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS io match. 
Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 
Sale Price, 6/6 
Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 : 

eh CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Specificat.ons 2s No 7. but with #-in. floor and single 

door. Fitted lock and key. 


substantial iraming. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. » All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable 


Size Usual Price {ale Price 1s Made from best Rustic] Seat at back. The whole stained fm, 
5x36" £3:18 0 £3 10 6 “SS ~» “cers. wast Hardwood; - Bark off, and varnished inside and out. Made in 
Oxe £4 50 £3 16 6 Stained and varnished, Stained and varnished, transit and erection: , ‘ 
Xb £5 10 0 #4 18 6) ‘long. © Usual Prico, 17/6 £’ square. Usual Price, 14/6 : 

8 x6 £6 26 £5 10 0 Sale Price 12/3 Sale Price. 12/6 
10° x7 £9 50 28 76] 4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6/4!" as a see cae f4 5 0 
1Y x3 £12 50 si 16 .* Sale Price 15/6 Sale Price, 16/~ | 7/%4' G0. ..c yee ~a vee £6 10 


. TURRELL & SONS (Dept. Gl), FOREST HILL § 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) - 
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wt the General Post Office as a News- 
| The Offices are at Bouwverie House, 
Ntreet, London, H.C. 4. 


| 
ap ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 


a ———————E——————E—e 
§ FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
ist selected strains and tested growth. Also the best 

| Irish-grown Seed Potatoes. 

$8 HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
Plants, Hardy Aquatics, Climbers, Tall and Dwarf 
| ete., for Spring planting. 

8 LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


lias, Cannas, Montbretias, Anenomes, Tuberoses,. 
3, Tigridias, etc.,forSpring planting. Cataloguesfree. 
| SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


TES 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 
‘Plone 8 in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
OBBIE &CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 

’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


{tustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
Plants is now réady, and will be sent, post free, on 

abe oa B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
sbech. ; : 


[TING TREES. 
) can offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 


§ with bud, which can be planted now and 
_ give some fruit this year. 


be pleased to send a Special List on application. 


GE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
Tee The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


(SCOTCH SEED POTATOES direct. 


ae offered. Lists free—-GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 
’ 8. 


/UARDS.--Best English wire, 3 ft. long, 
jends each dozen, small mesh, 3s. 2d. per dozen. 


‘| doz. 1s., 2 doz. 1s. 3d.,3 doz. ls. 6d, 4 doz. Oarriage 
.WIHORN, LTD., Dept. ‘‘G.” Shrewsbury. 


| CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


t 708 varieties (ail sections), now ready, post free.— 
ILE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


IS Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


ijue collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
id choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
(age Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
(limalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


'Y FLOWERING SAXIFRAGAS,—12 


said Kabachia (cushion) Saxifragas in 6 varieties, now 
|, 7s. 6d. 6 ditto in 3 varieties, 38. 9d. Carriage and 
for cash with order. : 


‘ENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
SIX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


INS.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


et and bib, 3s. 9d. post free.~ Gardeners’ Trousers, 

ed Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. 
\ & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 
est ahr St BOW ae ee 


I. Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
: ~ Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. a 


——— 
‘8 BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


4] 
and ali Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
ICON, 1, Hecleston Birect, BW. Ln = 


Wo. ‘ 
and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
‘amental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
765. m Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
Poe ee Laas ee Kennel Railing, 769. 
i alogu ! y lists.— 
N & PAUL, LID. Norwich, 7 Deler lange 


i 


> 


¢ 
—# 


ATERERS for the finest ‘Vegetable and. 


Flower SEEDS, Scoteh SEED POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen, hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WAYTERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrenee Road, Tottenham, N. 15. 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 5s.; Climbers, Is. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, 1s. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. MTlustrated Catalogue on Application. —THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’'S OOLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz.—_D OWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 


Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Seed and Plant List free upon request.—W. H. SIMPSON 
& SONS, Head Office, 209J, Monument Road, Birmingham. 


RTINDALE’S | Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HODODENDRONS, crimsons, pinks, whites; 
y named sorts; budded; 39s., 54s., 66s., 84s. doz. Other 
shrubs. Catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt.,-1s. 
and 28. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 28. 6d. and 5s.—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 


strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free._ GIBSON & MITCHAM 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


IMALAYAN and OHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Cataleguer, mentioning this paper.—REUTHH, Keston, Kent. 


{Ree WINTERI, specimen plants in 
5 in. pots, 4s. each, carriage paid.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Severai thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Btreet; Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic werk, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


Conservatories, 


UTTON'S . COLLECTIONS OF VEGE- 
TABLE BEEP. //-» 
19 varieties 536d! /'/=, 36 varieties 11s. 6d. 
3 +e 8s. Gd. J iS ohe) re 13s. 6d. 
Post free. Full partictlars on application. 
re eae ae & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
. Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Oyclamens, etc. Catalogue free, 


Rook and Water Gardens 
woop, Formal and Rese : 
e 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, eto. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 


ye ATT EME Me My. new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, imcluding Aquitamia,, 
“Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 


600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, omly 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paic. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—EDWARDS, 
2-6, Ingham St.. South Shields. 


tee SEEDS. —Our new Catalogue 


can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 
and Admiral Beatty, and many Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—_LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


4 ee TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc.; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922—_WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon. 


i 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail WEBSTER’S as above. 


AM* ZINGLY Improved Wood Labels on metal 


corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 
hang anywhere, 12, 1s.3d. 550, 3s.6d.; 100, 5s.6d. from aboveaddress 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 

BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—_W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD, (G.1.), Vie- 
toria Works, Bury 8t. Kdmunds. 


Peer & Vegetable Seeds in 2d. pkts. Seed 
Potatoes Gladiolii—BENSON, Seedsman, Charfield, Glos, 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly eommended by R.H.8. 2s. each (portage 6d.); 24s. 

doz., pest paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete—BRITISH GLASS CO., G." 
Degt., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


YORK 
JosEPH BRQOKE @& Sons. 


STONE 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Helifax, Yorke. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, West minater, 8.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—‘' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d, per 

gall., cans extra. ‘*Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per ewt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 141b. tina, 5s. 6d. 
eack. Carriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Batterses, London, 8.W, 11. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone, 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


R¥ CHICKEN MANURH, sacked, 58. a 


ewt., f.0.r.—H. J. ARKELL & 80 
Merden, Kent. ee eg Bad ee, 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


: Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
@ reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Orops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
in early Spring. 

Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
lly prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 58. +- 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
ain proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


YARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 

meéh, 25 yds. x lyd,, 28.,; 25x 2, 48.3 25 x 3, 6s. ; 25 x 4, 

8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 

Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 


8. KILLIOK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 

cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
aan TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
lardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 

Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 

Write for particulars and ask for Bree Trial.—_THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE OO., 6, Queen 8t., Wolverhampton. 


EAT MOULD. F.O.R. Pulborough, 12s, per 
, fal See nah he OFFIOE, West Chiltington Common, Pul- 
orough. 


LPINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 

and packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 


Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paying, 
etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price List, fre.—OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorchester, Dorset. : 


IOHOLSON’S Encyclopedia, complete 19 
numbers unbound, cost 28. 6d. each, 15s,—PARTRIDGE, 
Hovingham, York. : 


ANDS.—‘*‘ DON PEDRO,” the Famous Con- 
ductor, and his Wonderful Band are available for certain 
engagements before the end of April; also to follow The National 
Trades Exhibition, Birmingham, on the 5th of May, engagements 
‘can be booked from the 7th to the 27th. The greatest draw in 
bands. A military band doubling right over to a complete 
orchestra, twenty performers. Don's famous dance band also 
available for Banquets, Society Dances, Hunt Balls, etc., from 
three performers upwards.—Apply to DON PEDRO, 22, Mostyn 
Gardens, Kensal Rise, London. 


OOKS.—Selling off quantity Surplus Garden- 

ing Works (many branches) to make space. Send to-day 

for list. State special wants.—E, T. ELLIS, Horticultural 
Writer and Editor, Weetwood, Ecclesall, Sheftield. 


PLANTS, &e. 
OSES (STANDARDS), from ls. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 68. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. rooted. Shrubs, ls. 6d. doz.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.B.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
{Dept. G.), Surrey. 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of information and post free on request.—-MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


BROS., Kose speciausts, oi) 
(es ROSES, AND HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS; our speciality. At growers’ price. Catalogue 
will be sent post free on application.—THE FIRST DUTCH 
BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION. Office: Haarlem 
{Nord), Holland. 


ANord), HolMama. 
eee AND ASPARAGUS. — Seakale, 
Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicious 
vegetable, 48. per dozen; 28s. per 100. Asparagus Roots, 
Connovers Colossal, our well-known quality, extra strong 
roots, 4s. per dozen; 25s, per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nur- 
gerymen, Wisbech, Cambs. ‘Phone: 316 Wishech. . 


serymen, Wisbech, Cambs. __* hone: ee  ___—__ 
Was SEED CATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—WHAYTE, Seedsman, Oaldercruix. 


RIVET OVALIFOLIUM EVERGREEN, 


very nice bushy trees, excellent for hedges, 14 to 2ft. 
9s. 6d. per 100; 2 to 3 ft. 153. per 100; 3to4ft. 19s. per 100.— 
H. PRINS, F.R.H.8., Wisbech. “Phone, 316 Wisbech. 


H. PRINS, F.R.H.8., Wisbech. “hone, —e—e___—_— 
4 oa ee eg SPECIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s., 
Cultural directions.— 


with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. 
HARDY, Stranocum, Couaty Antrim. 


WELVE Double Primroses. Five varieties 
£1.—Prospect House, Bushy Park Road, Dublin. 


i | ARDY Cyclamen should be in every garden. 
Varied colours, handsome foliage, very floriferous, 
thrive im any soil; 12, 3/6.—E. TOWERS, Rectory Lane, Byfleet, 


Surrey. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ORDER OARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

quality plants, ex 3} in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 73. 6d. ; 50 

in 50 ditto from 27s. 6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—_CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


i () 000 APPLE TREES, Bramleys and 
9 Newtowns, 3 and 4 yr., on Crab. Sample doz. 
18s. cash. Offers 100 or 1,000.—H. J. 


GAUTREY, Pelham 

House, Cottenham, Cambs. 

9 5 (0) () () () HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 
>) 


from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. ° Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years.—_F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


EEDLING BRIABS, 25s. per 1,000; 32. per 
100.—J. CHEIZA, Chase Road, Southgate. N. 14. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this wimter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders. for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
9 ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. This is the best sort to grow. 50, 3s.; 100, 
5s. 6d. ; 200, 10s.; 500, 22s.6d. All carriage paid.—_SLOCOMBE 


LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 
Geranium Paul Crampel, snow- 


| () al) (0 0) flake white or mixed, 12, 3s.6d.; 25, 68. 6d. ; 50, 


12s. White Marguerites, Double Marguerites, Yellow Margue- 
rites, Fuchsias, and Early Ohrysanthemums 1s. 6d per doz., all 
autumn rooted stuff, free—SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, 


Hants. 
ETTYFOLD NURSERIES.—Choice Alpines 


and Hardy Plants, Roses and Flowering’Shrubs. Gardens 


planned and planted. Lists and suggestions free. ‘ 
GNOSSPELIUS, and B. M. CHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


i a i eR ee eS 
‘eae GEORGE RASPBERRY CANES, 

Strong ones. 50, 6s.; 100, 10s. 6d. Carriage paid.—G. A. 
SHARPE, Downham, Norfolk. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 
Stuff. Shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 68.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Edging, 3s. 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver 
Bilder, Golden Box, Laurels, 2s. doz.; Privet, Quickthorn 
gappers, 3 ft., 38.; 4 ft., 58.3 5 ft., 9s. doz. Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 12 sorts, 5s. 12 Poplars, Pyramidal, fasteat 
screens, 4ft., 58.; 6ft., 10s. ; 12 Trees, ornamental assorted, 5 ft., 
6s.; 12 Climbers, Firethorn, Clematis, Pyrus, Honeysuckle, 
Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 4d. each. 12 Ivies, fastest. 
growers, 2s.; 6 Rambler Roses, yellow, white, red, 38.5; 3 
Standard Roses, big heads, 5s. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), 5s. 6 Sweet 
Briar, 3s. Gooseberries, Currants (Black, Red), 38. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s., Mulberries, 1s. 6d. ; 6 Loganberries, 3s. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, three year fruiting, 3, 6s. Laurels, Kuonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 3s. doz. Holly, 
Yew, Oypress, Golden Privet (bushy), 5s. doz., 6d. each. 50 
Rockery Plants or 50 Herbaceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early 
Cabbages, Lettuce, ls. 100, Carriage, 1s. extra.—E, GAYE, 
Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 


Ce RYSANTHEMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIA M8, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E.10. 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s. free; 

12 Evergreen Rockery Ferns in 12 sorts, 10s.; 6 Evergreen 

Crested Ferns in 6 sorts, 10s.—O’KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
yaughan, Ireland. 


ee tie ats ade Sa EL ee eee Ses pees ee 
[OLAS M, MOTT (mauve), Blue Ring, White 


Swan, Purple King, Yellow Queen, Pansy Bath’s Empress, 
strong plants, from open ground, 9d. per doz. Golden Privet, 
18inches high, 4s. per doz. 2s. orders carriage paid.—H. DOBBIE, 
¥.B.H.S., Florist, Bungay, Suffolk. 


rae gece aise Eee ia Oe oe A ie 
SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 


Splendid varieties. List 3d, ‘Fern Culture,” illustrated, 
2s. 6d.; ‘Tomato Oulture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 


Keswick. 


Soil health the | 
HE key to fine growth | 

in soil health. Clean; 

soil rich and invigorating. Ka 
ite, used before planting, cle 
the soil of all pests, and fer 
it too. Of all nurserymen,; 
men, and florists. 


| 

KAMFORITE H 
Manufactured by— ¥ 

G. H. RICHARDS LTL 


(Incorporating Hensma Bros., Hortcas 
234, Borough High Street, London, 
i 


af iF UF ws | e. es 
R.406. rs 


"HORTICULTURAL GL GL. 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. i 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse caref' 
to soundness and quality before dispat 


.B. RO Glass and Builders’ Mere 
J. B. ROOR LAR TE, £0. 


OOR LANE, CRIPPLEGA' 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUET 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LO/ 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH | 


AGENTS WANTED — 


ANTED.—Agents to sell on Con 
Basis, Stuart, Roy & Co.'s well-known Com 
tilisers, to allotment holders, gardeners, and farm 
advertised; best quality in trade; large cash priz 
STUART, ROY & CO., LTD., Fenton, Stoke-on- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ARDENER (Head Working), desiret 
aut 


where 3 or 4 kept; experienced all brs 
Herbaceous borders, Rose, and Rock gardens; aged! 
no family.—Box 66], GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
Street, H.O. 4. r 


N EXPERIENCED all-round Forem 


situation as Working Head Gardener, or g00 
thoroughly recommended, reliable, and trustworthy 


when suited. -K NIGAT, 3, Onslow Rd., Guildford, 


Me: T. WARRINGTON confidently 
mends R. WARD_as Foreman inside on 
establishment; 6 years Foreman here. Home 0) 
Counties preferred.—Foliejon Park, Nr. Windsor, Bi 


He AD WORKING GARDENER, wi 
4 kept. Experienced all branches. Age 06; 1 
family. Excellent references. Counties near Lor ] 
Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Stret 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUA 


(SOLOURED FISH, Water. Lilies, an 
Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Cat 
Guide, 3d., post free. HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


z i 
eee Sa 
Py 


ORDER ‘“CLAY’S” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs.. 3/6; 
14 lbs,, 6/= ; 28 lbs., 10/=; 56 lbs,, 18/— ; 112 lbs., 
32/~. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


CLA’ 


FERTILIZER 


enriches needy plants and 


stimulates tired foliage  =ronoo 
WITH YOUR 4 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


4 ee 
“her 
. eee: 
x sae 
a ‘ } 
5 ee 


SEEDS _ ae | 
the Works, carriage paid in Tr 
the United Kingdom for Oash 


TRADE MAl 


‘with Order (except TINS). ; 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Th! 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. - 


+ 


STRATFORD, LONDON, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


IS 


WA KE LE Y’s 


CELEBRATED 


Hope MAN VO RE 


Awarded Diploma and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 


{the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time in the same way, and for all purposes, that Stable Manure is put. 
sults, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, yours Re R CATALOGUE, GI 


WRITE FO 
T FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ASH PRICES (including bags): Small (about | bushel), 3/-. Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-. 


5 Large, 33/9. 


Goes further (4 bushels equalling 15 cwts.), gives better 
ING FULL PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS, 


10 Large, 65/-. 20 Large, 120/-. 


Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond. Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 


VAKELEY’S LAWN SAND 


Eradicates Weeds and Promotes Growth 


OVER IN PRIZES 


£200 


in our GREAT BALLOT 


the 


celebrate 


pines -Cra38 2th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORIGINAL HOP MANURE 
Tt. 1416. 28lb. 56 lb. 1 owt manufactured solely by us. 
2/3 3/9 Y 7/- 13]- 22/6 Full particulars and rules on application. A small bag entitles you 


Carriage terms as above, to one entry, a large bag two entries. 


TONK’S ROSE MANURE 
(Containing Nitrate of Potash) 
14 1b. 281b. 56 1b, 
4/6 8/- 15]/- 


Carriage terms as above, 


I cwt 


27/6 


7 Ib. 
2/9 


_WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 


VAKELEY BROS, & CO, LID. - 


= 


GARDEN & LAWN 


| eintopbak 
i] 


WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


* post free 


ead Offices : RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


JACKMA 


BORDER PLANTS. 


A Selection of the best. 


Each Each 
Gampanuia—Telham Beauty ... 1/6 Pzeonies — double sweet: - scented go 
elphinium—Nettie ; 1/6 Chinese varieties 2/- 
elenium—Crimson Beauty 10d. Phlox—Mrs. Millie Hoboken .., 1/- 
Be =o remcttore o: i} k Professor Went... ge 1/3 
—Sunshine - om Coulteri 
Michselmas Daisy—Ethel Ballard and arabicet Chics an 
ing George ... I/- 
200 acres of stock mealies Reset. sain Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 
ib. Alpine, and Climbing Plants 
JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - SURREY 


71, BANKSIDE, 


- LONDON; 56; 1! 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
| .. Joinery Manufacturers . 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


fe ee 


Notes from Mazdstone. 


A Li 


TRAINED 
GOOSEBEREIES. 
Ww” can offer nice Fans 

or C.rdons of the 
best flavoured varieties, 
and strongly recommend 
that they are tried on a 
North or East wall, where 
they will provide a most 
useful supplement to the 
early autumn fruit, .and 
utilise vacant spaces. May 
we send you our catalogue 
of these ? 


Georye Bunyard & Co., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, 


Hstablished 1796. Maidstone. 


lV 


ORCHIDS 


Clean, well-grown and cheap: also 
Many fare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE & CREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 


J. SCHUIT 
HEEMSTEDE HOLLAND 

: THE DAFFODIL NURSERIES 

Gladiolus, Roses, Perennials 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPEICATION 
10/- orders carriage paid 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


HYSRID MUSKS, A new race of Perpetual 
Flowering CLUSTER ROSES. Good in Autumn. 


Descriptive Catalogue Guide to Selection and Pruning 
on Application 


HAVERING - ATTE - BOWER, 
PEMBERTON, wee ROMFORD o 


For Best Results 


rast, SCOTCH: 


ROWN 
B The same quality as we have supplied to 
iB THE ROYAL GARDENS, WINDSOR 
ts CASTLE, FOR THREE SUCCESSIVE 
i, YEARS 
; : 7 p 99502 sa ] 
oun new CEFTON WONDER sais 


IMMUNE HOLDS THE WORLDS RECORD fyer}PO! . 
POTATO For CROP..AND ‘QUALITY. et 


Rea WRITE NOW FOR CATALOGUE TO = 
= CARDEN SUPPLIES, Cranmer Street, 
: Liverpool Er 


SANKEY’S 
PATHMAC 


3 i 
HARD 


COURTS 


Better than brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


Prices and Samples on application 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


SWEET PEAS FOR 
EXAIBITION, GARDEN 
AND HOME DECORA- 
TION. A SELECT LIST 


S 
SEED POTATOES 
BRITAIN’S BEST 
SERVICE 


Give us your 1928 Order and you will agree with us 
that our seeds are SECOND TO NONE. Life is 


: 40 varieties from which to choose. | 


LILIUM RECALE LILIUM AURATUM 
50 Seeds 1,3; 100 Secds 2/6 
- We hold a fine stock of LILIUMS in : 
great variety. 


Seud for our New CATALOGUE. Post free on re ; . 
We give an EXPEDITIOUS SERVICK 


JAMES BONE & CO. 
172 EASTER RD., EDINBURGH 


G_ADIOLI HEAVY CROPP 

IN ALL THE BEST ope 
VARIETIES tat ae hese!” 

LARGEST SIZ: OF VEGETABLES ND 


BULBs ONLY TOMaTO SEEDS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


APT WHF FO Calaleg bat ok eo 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
MONDAY: WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 


February 25, 


| MICHAELMAS DAIS 


For all the latest and most beaut 
varieties, see the Raiser’s list 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, M 


SELECTED DUTCH BULBS, ROSES, & PERENNIAL PLAl 


FOR SPRING’ PLANTING 


Descriptive Catalogue of Gladioli, Begonias, Dahlias, Irises, Phlo 
Delphiniums, Dwarf Roses, &c., free on application 


JOHN B. VANDERSCHOOT, LTD 


The Old Established Bulb Farms 


“Comprising ever 400 Acres 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


Established 1830 


DELIVERY CARRIAGE PAID 
NO CHARGE FOR PAC 


BROWN’S Illustrated Flower and Vegetabie 
t Seed Catalocue, giving full cultural 

directions. at competitive prices, 
i: e Ss T E Dp post free if this paper is mentioned. 


D. T. BPOWN & CO., Seedsmen, 


Ss E E D Ss ‘Poult. n-le-Fylde, Lance. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Strong Plants of Phloxes, 
Lupins, Asters, and other 


plants. °Good _ selection. 
6/- per doz. 
Also Fruit Trees, Roses, 


Climbers. List on application. 


CHAS. TURNER, 
Royal Nurseries, SLOUGH 


SUNDIALS, 
BIRDS’ BATHS, 
VASES, FIGURES 
Etc., in Imperishable 
Reconstructed Stone 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue C1 


Lead Bath 
and Stork 
ou Recon- 


i) 


complete ieStone P AND SQUARED 
edestal. AVING 
Sete DWARF WALLING 


ROCKERY STONE 


Direct from Quarries 
Write for Booklet C8 


THE 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 
76, Chancery Lane, W.O.2 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 
FOR NOTHING 


500 Giant Flowering PRIZE Sweet Peas sent 
carriage paid for ls. GIVEN FREE with every 
order 100 PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White, and Blue; 
also pkt. ENOKMOUS SPENCER WAVED SWhET 
PEAR. and 1000 seeds of the loveiy Gauze Flower 
Allo EXTRA FREE GIFT THIS WEEK, a 
pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZUKE BLUE SWEET 
Reta ; Sis ied TA ONE aot Sow now in pots 
or early bloom, end 1s. Y for t. 
Ault ie his great FREE 


E, T. GIBBS, 2uere Stent, ws 


Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials, 


NOTE.—Cibbe’ Large Illustrated Seed 
Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, 
and will be sent Post Free on request. 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


BARRS SEE 


| 0 FLOWER & 


OF FINEST SELECTED, STRAINS &cT ESTED 


Awarded for Excellence a 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
and 3 j 

EIGHT SILVER-GILT MEDAIi 
Lonion, Shrewsbury, and Southport. 


Many First Class Certificate+ and Awarda <f | 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select li 
the best Vegetables and most beautiful Flo 
including many fine Novelties for 1928, ; 


Sent free on application, 
11, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, ¥ 


| PERPETUAL FLOWERI 
go, CARNATI 
1928 


Catalogue Free on 1 
Inspection Invited. 


C.. ENGELMANN, 
Carnation Grower. 
SAFFRON WAL 


- 


“Purity” 


LAWN SAN 


per 17/- cwt. 


Information| (4) 
regarding 
manures, 
insect pests 
etc. etc. 


' Send today,” 
mentioning this paper 
and you shall have » 
copy free per return pust, 


Carr. pa 


of 
THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


HECKMONDWIKE. 


COWAN & CO. 


RCHID 


Growers and Exporters 


si) SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 
Price List on Application 


— 
_ 
_— 

| 


JAM BERRY 


2 New Hybrid Fruit that 
«ces Jam without cooking 


4 receipt of your Address, we will 
sad you, Post FREE, a Sample 
Pot of our Uncooked Jam. 


wits now ready for despatch. 


}.ACE YOUR ORDERS NOW. 


I) WASTE! 


NO FIRE! 


| 
ic 


M ~ §COTCH 
SEED POTATOES 


(Grown in the best districts, our specially 
selected stock always give every satisfaction 


7 Early 14 lbs. 28 Ibe. 66 tbs. 112 Ibs 
sitose a ea 4/9 8/6 15/6 
“fogs m - De 49 8/6 15/6 
aeay 6/9 10/6 

He Ashleaf . i 2&6 8/- 13/6 
et York .. we -4/9 8/6 15/6 
rsKxpresgs.. .. 43 7/3 12/6 
rjs Victor .. - 49 8/6 15/6 
eHill Barly . me WG 8/- 13/6 
le Early 

|. : | &- 1/- 11/3 
nJomrade |. ve, 4 7/- 11/3 

mond fees ° 4/3 W/3 12/6 
i} Queen... to OLS 5/9 9/6 
on. 4606~¢«S§- =~ (13/6 
Aieot a2. 4/- 6/9 11/3 
george on . 8/9 6/6 10/9 
iloyer rs 43 7/3 12/6 
i Cror or Late 
mance . ae 4/- 7/- 11/3 
siJhief + « » 3/9 6/9 10/6 
wJousul — .. -. - 46 8/- 13/6 
‘hege cs = --  ot10 6/10 11/- 
Yi a 7 ee 8/- 13/6 
Mier cso - 310 610 = 11/- 
dlarshal .. a OD 6/9 10/6 
ii Wonder’... .. 3/10 6/10 11/- 
favwataoees. =. 6 3/10 =«—7/- 11/- 
r Pink ‘4 .- 8&6 5/9 9/6 
dic ais. 4/- 7/- 11/3 
eck Diu! te 3/10 §©6/10= 11/- 
wd Perfection . 3/9 69 10/6 
t Date LA - 3/10 610 = 11/- 
Oity .. ve =a 4/6 8/- 13/6 
wing free Carriage paid for Cash with order. 


wties up to 28 lbs. will be forwarded by passenger 


u Larger lots by goods train. 


Oired yarieties of Potatoes for exhibition purposes. 
‘copply 34 lbs. of any of the following varieties for 3s., 


tee, cash with order: 


Cardinal, Climax, Edgecote Purple, 
Herd Laddie, Mr. Bresee_ . 


Lustin’s Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


amet a free copy to-day. It is one of the most 
sive in the trade, and is a publication 
ohteh should be kept for reference throughout 


the year. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN, 


‘he Premier Scottish Seedsmen since i TANIA 
5, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW 


NO TROUBLE! 


cyberry Nurseries, Kells, Co. Meath 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


a GUO fli 
ml TE a4 


ASTOUNDING 
SPECIAL 
OFFERS! 

PRINS’ BULBS 


AWARDED 1927 CUP 


DELIVERED POST FREE 
TO YOUR DOOR 


Buy direct from Crowers. All goods guaranteed of 
finest quality at absolutely unbeatabie prices. 


GARDEN COLLECTION 


25 ANEMONES, MIXED 

25 GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLUS, MIXED 

25 WONDERFUL MONTBRETIAS, MIXED 
6 HYACINTHUS OAN DIGANS (GALTONIA) 
12 UNIQUE FLAG IRIS 

25 BEAUTIFUL RANUNCULUS 

12 SOLOMON’S SEAL (LILIES) 

The entire GARDEN COLLECTION, Post 

as above, alllabellea and neeer 6 

ately packed, for onty FREE 


TOWN GARDEN 
COLLECTION 


15 ANEMONES DE CAEN 
15 RANUNOULUS, FRENCH 
15 GLADIOLUS PRINSIANUS, PERFECTION 

12 LILY OF THE VALLEY 

6 HYACINTHUS CANDICANS 
20 MAGNIFICENT MONTBRETI!S 
20 OXALIS DEPPEt (FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK) 
25 SWEET PEAS, GIANT FLOWERING 
The entire TOWN COLLECTION, POST 
as above, all iabelted, Benat: FREE 
ately packed, for only ; 


HARDY BORDER 
COLLECTION 


6 GIANT LUPINS 

6 GOLD MEDAL JUNE-FLOWERING IRIS 
6 GLORIOUS HOLLYHOOKS 

6 DAHLIAS 

6 TIGER LILIES 

6 LILIUM KIKAK (VERY RARE) 

6 LILY OF THE VA: LEY 

6 SOLOMON’S SEAL (LILIES) 

6 RED HOT POKERS 

6 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM 
The above most select Collection POST 
for the HARDY BORDER, allsepar- REE 
ately packed & labelled, for only F 


BEDDING COLLECTION 


12 GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 

12 PERENNIAL IRIS, EMPKESS OF INDIA 
12 PERENNIAL IRIS ODORATISSIMA 

12 ANEMONES, PRINS’ RED GIANT 

12 GIANT FRENCH ANEMONES DE CAEN 
12 ANKMONES, THE BRIDE 

12 SOLOMON'S SEAL 

12 LILY OF THE VALLEY 

12 GLADIOLUS, MIXED, GOLD MEDAL 


The finest Coliection for Borders POST 
ana Beddieg purposes, as above FREE 
ail packed & labelled separately 


PRINS’ 


FAMOUS GLADIOLUS 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AND CUP 


250 BTSAM ESP B/- 
15/6 


50 EXTRA FINE SELECTED GLADIOLUS, S 
12 Extra Fine EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 14 feet 


in 10 DISTINCT VARIETIES, 
high. Clearance Bargain, 15/= per dozen. 


FREE 


GG 
Miabidddddi 


FAMOUS 
GLADIOLUS 


AWARDED 1927 CUP. 


PRINS’ GLADIO.i!I are famous throughout the 
world for their absolute perfection, which is 
unequalled, and for theiramazingly low prices. 


FREE GIFTS 


To avoid the great rush at Planting Time, we 

will give FREE with every order received before 

March 7th, on all orders up to 10/- one Magnifi- 

cent MYSTERY LILY, on all orders over 10/- 

50 OXALIS DEPP°E! (THE WONDERFUL FOUR- 
LEAVED SHAMROCK). 


LARGE - FLOWERING 
GLADIOLUS 


Perdcoz. Per 100 


AMERICA, fine pink... ie Pita 1/46 8) 
DAWN, salmon pink ... hs a 2/= — 12/s 
EARLY SUNRISE, Scion red = te 7/2 
ENERGIE, magnificent blood red... 2/- 12/- 
FLAMING SW¢RD, the most beilliant 

red yet raised .., 1/6 10/- 
FRANCIS KING, light red. % . 1/6 10/- 
GOLDEN WEST, deep orange brown . 1/6 10/- 
HALLEY, salmon orange 5 1/- 6/- 
JACOBA VAN BEYEREN, magnificent 

blue, extra showy 3/- 20/- 
MARECHAL FOCH, farce pinks a . 1/6 9/- 
ODIN, salmon orange ... Ke st. Ls 8/- 
ORANGE QUEEN, Srapiticent orange, 

unique novelty ... aoe a D1] 8/- 
PRINCE OF WALES. ees = .. I) 6/= 
PRINCEPINE, carmine red.. se . 1/3  8B/- 
PROSERPINE, winered ... » 1/3 > 8/- 
VENUS, most magnificent creamy white Pam ime S)= 


VESTA TILLEY, white, brilliantlilacspots 1/6 10/- 


WHITE GIANT, best pure white, wane 
flowers... w 2/- -12/- 
FINEST RAINBOW ‘MIXTURE sey Le) -S/= 


GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS 


Per doz. Per 100 


ATHALIA, orange scarlet... 1/6 10/- 
ALICE TIPLADY, orange aadtrons wade 

delightful noveliy he 2/- 18/2 
EURIDICE, soft true pink, axceliant mae Wo 8/- 
LEATITIA, salmon pink, delightful shade 1/3 7/= 
HESPERIA, magnifivent vividsalmon .., 1/- 6/= 


MAIDEN’S BLUSH, soft spotted pink ... 1/- 6/- 


MAUVE, magnificent shaped flower of a 
most attractive chocolate mauve colour. 
See Garde ing Illustrated, page 88, Feb,11 2/* 14/= 


ORANGE BRILLIANT, orange.. . I 6) 
ORANGE CUREN: pacnificent _PrARSE, 

; unique novelty .- Sue . Il 8/- 
ROSAUBA, rich carmine, very unique ... I/= 8/- 
SALMONEA, salmon orange - ae ma - aie 8/- 
SCARLETTA, ceep brilliant red ies eos 216 
SOUVENIR, magnificent canary yellow ... 1/= 6/- 
VANESSA, salmon with orange «.. ito a 
XANTHIA, pure orange extra » o/= 20/- 
FINEST RAINBOW MIXTURE ped Lia S]= 


GLADIOLUS PRINSIANUS 
PERFEGTION 


The finest and most perfect Gladioli for table decoration and 
borders. A most delightful pink, very unique, 


30 Bulbs for 3s. 
100 Bulbs for 5s. 


All the above delivered post free to your door, 


PRINS’ BOOK “ GLADIOLILAND.” 
and the most complete book in the U.K., Post Free. 


Richly Ilustrated 


Phone: Wisbech 316. Grams: “Prins Wisbech” 


H. PRINS, F.R.H.S,, cet, 9.12, WISBECH, caMes. 


FORBES Catalogue) [SCOTCH SEED POTATO! 


man nit Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phioxes, FREE FROM DISEASE. - Paes “5 
rums. Violas, Mardy Border and Rock AR F .. £615 0 FIELD MARSHALL £610 0 MAJESTIC .. «. ¢ 
Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. Ita Ep Ane if = e 0 GREAT SCOT . £615 0 KERRS PINK Ds 


TINWALD PERFECTION -- £610 0. a 
All prices per ton loaded free on rail in Scotland. Bags free with cash with order. Delivery nov 
3 


desired. Subject to being unsold as to quantity. 


JOHN CRAIG, 51, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. _ 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
T+ e King’s Nurse rymen,Hawick,Scotiand 


Vy s 
/d q ‘ 
TS 5 5 a “/, . 


MASKELL'S & os- Indispensable in the Garden wa 


| MARURE THOMSON’S MANURE 


Y/Y a L Y, On the market for over 50 years, Prices — VINE, Roe 


THE MOST RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR they still hold first place for QUALITY vEGEIA a a 
STABLE MANURE Ree ue Care eae fee 28 Ib., 9/=; 14 Ib., B/= 3 71b., B/5 tin 
Containing, besides Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphates a ANS AS Eee ECS FESHth OL any and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRi 
large percentage of Organic matter ro essential to all plant years’ practical experience in garden- ING MANURE—an excellent 
life Sent on receipt ot P.U., 56 Ibe., 48,3; 1 cwt., 68.5 ing, they stand unrivalled at the 


“lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 141p, 
2cwt., 11s.;4cwt, 20s. ;6 cwt., 27s. ta. ; /0cwt, 438.; present day for all Garden Crops 7 lb., 3/=; tins, 1/8. : £ "s 
20 cwt. 80s. Carriage paid 60 miles. Over 60 miles aud 64. v : 


per cwt, for each 50 miles or part thereof. “mnte for book- = 
lev giving particulars of all Fertilizers supplied, also of our WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— SOLD BY NURSERYME) 


Fifty Guinea Prize Scheme for Amateurs. POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERY WHE 


A. W. MASKELL & Co., Ltd. (Hort Dept GI.) 
NS, LID., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLANI 
The Works, DIRLETON ROAD, WEST HAM, E.15. Sule eer Ne ae near 


| HILLIER & SONS’ £ 
NEW AND ENLARGED CATALOG 

of TREES, SHRUBS, Etc. 
Over 4000 Species and varieties briefly described, together with aii 


notes, synonyms, and habitats. Free to Customers. One shilling ¢ 
to prospective customers, which can be deducted from first invoice 


West Hill Nurseries, WINCHESTE 


ROOFING 


From all Ironmongers 


F. McNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 
Bunhill Row, London : 


oer 


a 


BUY GUARANTEED GEN 


 sritish-grown ROSES, FRUIT TREES, & Pl 


Every tree is_guaranteed to be of large size, specially 86 
and of first class quality. Deal with a firm which gives satis 
—Thousands of unsolicited test monials 10 this effect, co 
which will be sent if desired. “ol 
FRE The choice of 12 GIFTS for all orders of 10/-; £1 or over 
: quantity, from the foliowing:—1 Standard Rose (your se 
6 Deiphiniums, 6 Rhododendrons, 12 Japanese Chrysanthemums, 6 Mii 
Giant Perfection Violas or Pansies, 3 beautiful Bush Roses, 12 St. Brigid Ant 
25 Giant Spiked Gladioli, 4 Giant Tiger Lilies, or 3 Climbing Roses (it. h 
Extra Large Bush peel 1/- each. cen five 
Roses, Budded on 1/6 each. STANDARD FLOWERING SHK > eu 
a Bebe eoneues BOILE Ae English Briar—12 for 7/6, 6 tor 4/-, | 8 ft. high, all 2/6 each, as follows: Std. Double 
Over 40,000 in use me as follows: Queen Alexandra, Betty | White Mays, Std. Flowering Cherries, std.Labu 
: Uprichard, Druschki, Sensation, Daily Mail, | Std. Prunus tissardi, Std. Almonas, Std Wi 
| Go.den Emblem, P. Ophelia, H. Dickson, Gen. | Std. Siiver or Red Birch Std.Poplars BUSH Fi 
aw McArthur, America, Shot Silk, Mdme. Chate- | I*@ SHRUBS, etc., fine Trees only, 1/- each, as f 
nay, and thousands of other vare. Std. Roses | Orange Blossom. Hardy Hyorangea, Fiowerln 
as above, extra good heads, only 2/- each. Clmb- | rants, Sweet Jessamines, Weixeiias, Golden, 
ing Roses, 6 to 8 ft. high, 6 for 4/-, as follows; | or Blue Gupressus, Honeysuckies, Hybrid Bho 
Gloire de Dijon, Paul’s Scarlet, Orimson Rambler, | drons, $pruce Firs, Hardy Outdoo: Spira@as, 0 
Marechal Nie!, Alveric Barbier, American Pillar, Dorothy | Extra Large Standard Walnuts, only 4/- 
Perkins, and a hundred other varieties. Weeping | Standard Copper Beech, 3/6 each. Glemi 
standards or Umbrelia Ros~8, as above, oly 2/6 each. | purple, white, mauve, or pink, 2/- eac 
Bush koses or Climbers, lost names, 6/- doz. Lovely | Outdoor Fuchsias, 9d. each. Standard Box 
Bush Polyanthus Roses, only 5/= doz. Fruit Trees— | extra special, 3ft., 2/6 each, Double Litacs, in 
good 6-yr.-old, guaranteed free from any disease. | pink, or white, 1/6 each. Ampelopsis (self cli 
Bush or Pyramids, 2/- each. Cordons or Half Stds., | 1/- each. taurels, 3 ft. high, 9d. each. Eve 
2/6 each. Standards, 6 ft. high, 2/6 each; ft. high, | Pvivet, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, most suitable for hedgi 
3/- each. | Specially trained trees for Walls or Paths, | doz. ; 18/-100; 5 ft., 4/- doz. Golden Privet, | 
only 3/6 each, as follows: Apples—Beauty of Bath, | Quickthorn, for hedging, 3 ft., 50 for 5/-. Pel 


— oo ss cee = ol 


__£ FERTILISERS 

LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; 

CENERAL CARDEN USE, 17/-: WORM- 

KILLER, 17/6 per cwt.. carr. pd. 
And all other Fertilisers. 

HY. RICHARDSON & CO. 

, Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK 


ay 


The hich re 7 ‘ : : Cox’s Orange, Bramiey’s, Worcester Pearmain, King | Plante, as follows: Beautiful Delphiniume or Ph 

take Pee HOn of ae Borer for-effi Pippins, Lord Derby, etc. Pears—Williamse, Jargonelle, | each; 3/6 doz. Violas, Pansies, Dbl. London 

cy and economy is still unrivalled. D syenne du mies. Pitmaston, Marie Louise, Fertility, | Michaelmas Dalsies or Double Dalslege | 

EB etc. Plums—Victoria, Czar, Monarch, Gages, Golden | Douvle Gypsophila, 4d. each. Peeonies, all ¢ 

Bey. # ae easy to manage, and most eco- Drop, Kirkes, ete. Cherries—Napoleon, White Heart, | 6d. each. Oriental Poppies, 6 for 1 Hi 

nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the May Duke, Morello, etc. Damsons—Merryweather | Pokers, 4d. each. Beautiful St. Brigid Anel 

Amateur’s Greenhouse. or King of Dam, etc. Trained Peaches, Nectarines, | 25 for 2/. Lily of the Valley, 26 for 1/-+ 

ow F dus i “ or Apricots, 4/- each. Black, Red, or White Currants. | Madonna Lilies, 4 for 1/-- Beautiful Gladioll, 25 

ed raduced prices of Boiler and Gomplete also Qooseberrie —all varieties and Fruiting Trees only. | Pampas Grass, 9d-each. Rhubarb, fine crow! 

pparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 6 for 2/6. Raspberries, extra strong canes, 1/6 doz. | 4d. each. ; | 
application, 

Telephone No. : Strictest care in packing—All goods are sent carriage paid. Bankers : 

MESSENGER & co., LTD., Oanteroury 772 Special quotations for quantities, Catalogue free on request. B 

eS ee | 

LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire H U Ss St ] 

odmarsh Road, CANTERB 

London Office: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 T E HAVE N N R ERIES, KENT. ae 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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IBSON'S GARDEN GLORIES 
16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, 


| Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. 
G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, 


| 
| 


BBIE’S PLANTS 


4; requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
« Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
sshould consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 


Mention this Paper. 


BBIE & CO., LTD. 
_______ EDINBURGH 


' Seedsmen 


eve over SOVEARS experiencein 


(ARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
/ENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


nettdndred ard Twenty acres of Nursery, 
tocked with a first-class Collection of 


}AMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS, 
tOSES, RHODODENDRONS, 
:LIMBERS, FRUIT-TREES, 
JERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
?LANTS, DAHLIAS AND 
ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 


‘atalogues of each department on reguest. 


‘ORDON 


Fruit Trees 
’ QUICK PROFITS 


>quick returns from small spaces there 
» form of tree more economical and 
<table than the Cordon. Many far- 
¢g Market Growers are planting by 
cicre. They are easy to cultivate, and 
<uce fruit of the highest quality. 


vod stock of well-spurred Apples and 
es in the best varieties. 


PLANT NOW 

Each. Per doz, 

id 4 year 4/. 42/- 

ka size... 5/- 54/- 

Qne dozen in variety Carriage Paid. 
| List of sorts on Application. 


» orchard work we can supply extra 
(g Pyramids and Standards of the 
Mi quality, also Espaliers of all kinds. 


lescribtive Catalogue (1-G.I.) Free 


jarnham Nurseries, Ltd., 
‘ARNHAM, SUSSEX 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED vil 


THE NEW CLIMBING ROSE 


Phyllis Bide. Perpetual flowering. Awarded ~ 
Certificate of Merit. Flowers first year on 
young wood. Foliage handsome, free of 
mildew; colour pale gold at base, flushed 
and shaded carmine-pink towards edges, 


atalogue 
free on request Almost double. Sturdy, short plants. 
2/= each. 


LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


W. WELLS, dun. 


Hardy Plant Kurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Alpine and Herbaceous 
Plant Specialist 


Special Collections: 


New 


CARNATIONS 


Vs for 
4 every Garden & Greenhouse 


Allwood’s selected stocks, 
the finest obtainable. 


Flowering Carnations, 


Perpetual 
Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


Perpetual 


Illustrated Catalogue on request to— 


Delphiniums 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
Michaelmas Daisies 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- aa 
Phlox . 9/- and 18'- a 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 7/6 each. 


The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. : 
Catalogues post free on application. 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


13 Awards of Merit and 10 
Highly Commended, 1920 
5 Awards of Merit, 1922, in 
pots at R.H.S. Wisley Trials. 


Send for free illustrated Seed List ‘' J,” offering seeds of 42 varieties of Snandragons at 6d. 
and 1/- per packet, with full range of Vegetable and Flower seeds of established merit. 


TALL.— Esme, Jight pink ; Monarch, deep crimson; Rose King, deep rose; The King, orange 
scarlet. white tube; Yellow King, yellow. 

MEDIUM,—Afterglow, orange scarlet ; Appleby Matthews, orange terra-cotta, white tube ; 
Aurore, fiery terra-cotta:-Beacon, salmony rose; Charm, light rose pink; Crimson King, 
crimson; Eclipse, crimson’; Fascination, light pink ; Fire King, orange-scarlet, white tube; Gloria, deep 
rose pink; Golden Gem, deep yellow; Lady Primrose. primrose; Roseum Superbum, light salmon 
pink; The Fawn, peach pink. white tube ; Victory, salmon terra-cotta; White Queen, white. 


STRONG PLANTS FROM’ BOXES. 


EARLY SOWN.—Will be despatched about Mid- 
April. well-hardened from coldframes. Earlier delivery 
made if desired, 2/3 per doz. (if less than 12 of one 


LATER SOWN.—Will be despatched early in May 
hardened off ready for planting. 1/3 per doz. (if less 
than 12 of one variety at’ 2/- per doz., not less than 6 
of any one variety named), 25 or more of any one 


variety at 9/6 per 100. 


iw. H. SIMPSON & SONS, 209J; MONUMENT ROAD, BIRMINGHAM ) 


Seed Catalogue is 
ready. 
tains very select 
lists of vegetable 
and flower seeds, 
at strictly moder- 
ate prices. Sent 


SEEDS 


RYDERS Catalogue will be posted free to all, but 
early applications are absolutely essential. This 
Catalogue is full of the most instructive information 
on gardens, and contains richly coloured plates, also 
many DELIGHTFUL BLACK AND WHITE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS.. 

STUDY ECONOMY AND OBTAIN THE 


BEST RESULTS. IN THE GARDEN 
BY PURCHASING RYDERS SEEDS 
IN THE POPULAR -2d. PACKETS. 


It con- 


When making out your list to day for Ryders 
Seeds I strongly advise you to carefully study 


the Manure Section of the Seed Catalogue and free to anyone 
ensure better and more prolific crops by Hani hi 
including a sufficient quantity of General Garden menuioning 1S 


Manure in your order. 


Prices per cwt., 19/- 

+ cwt., 10/- 

Carriage Paid for cash 
with order, 


at eee Bee 
J. R. PEARSON & SONS 


LIMITED, 


LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 
Estab. 1782 


Firm afew 


SSG 


Y 
WY 
WY 


Send a postcard for Seed Catalogue to-day. 4 y 
RYDER & SON (1920) Lta., Seed Merchants, 


S 
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viii | GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Gained the x Awarded 
RWS. over 

Coronation cult 

Challenge 0 


Gupin 1927 Medals 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias 6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 
” in mixed colours... 40 Hf Be #3 ae hs ee °> 5/- \; 35/- 5 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers ee oe a a - 4/6 u 30/- ae 
55 in mixed colours .. at 2s A an ote we 5D oe re 3/6 ye 24/- _,, 
a0 Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours ee axe oe Bis oe “ 5/- - 35j- > ,, 
im mixed colours .. . -- = «4 /- : 28/- 


g5 ” ” oe oe oe are 5 
Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled singles, 14/- 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


Send for Hlustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Varieties, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES :— 


Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., R.H.S. 
Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 


17 Awards of Merit at R.H.8. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 


Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially 
good value, in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


Collection C, 12 fine sorte .. a 4 30/- 


i A, 12 extra good sorts .. a 70/- | 
an estoy 3 50 D, 12 good sorts 65 34 20/- 


a3 B, 12 very choice sorts .. Bs 42/- 


PHLOX DECUSSATA .. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES “oy } A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/—- per doz., respectively, 


For descriptive Catalogue, apply 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON - ~ ~ 


S| FREE SEEDS 
1000255 FIDLERS 


have an unrivalled reputation for G rea r Offer 


lity extending over 100 years EFORE you place your Seeds 
feared : : B Order for 1928 learn how you 
They are 


can obtain your seeds for 1929 
The Best that Grow 


free of all cost. 
Write for a free copy of Fidlers 
The 1928 Edition of our profusely 
Illustrated 


BATH 


Society’s Show. This offer means 
will be sent free to all upon 
TOOGOOD « SONS, Lia. 


that you will double the value of 
application. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Catalogue containing full particu- 
‘Jars of this generous offer to all 
growers who win prizes with pro- 
duce from Fidlers Seeds or Seed 
CATALOGUE Potatoes at any Horticultural 
OF 4 » . 
New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES VOUT Bilge, One y WD Every Uslangs 
where the simple conditions are 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS observed, 
AND 
Everything for the Garden ian DI E RS 
is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW C ATALOGU E 
(Kindly mention this paper) 
FIDLER & SONS, 
Seedsmen to H.M. the King, and ‘Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, 
Growers of “ Better Crop” Seed only READI NG 
Established 1856 


Estabhshed 113 years. 


By Appointment. 


FISOMN 
FERTILIZER 


Lawns should now be dress: 
ready to resist the hard we: 
of the approaching season 


FISONS 3 


LAWN GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer). 
A dressing of 4 ozs. to the square 3; 
or 1 cwt. to a Tennis Lawn secures 
dense growth of strong grass. Should 
applied now. 
Pricks IN BAGS: 
7 Ibs., 3/2; 14 1bs., 5/-; 28 lbs, De; 
56 lbs., 15/*; 1 cwt., 25/*, carriage paid, 


FISONS’ 


LAWN SAND 


Quickly destroys Clover, Moss, and sn 
weeds ; and, in so doing, stimulates j 
grass, A thimbleful destroys large wee 
such as plantains. Use 4 ozs. to the squ 
yard, or 1 cwt. for a Tennis Lawn wh 
weeds are general. 
PricEs IN KEGs: 
14 Ibs., 5/-; 28 Ibe., 9/=; 56 Ibs, 16/- 
1 ewt., 27/6, carriage paid. 


Write for New.-Complete Cata 


JOSEPH FISON & CO., Ltd. 
Specialists in Garden Fertilizers 
and Lawn Renovation. 


IPSWICH 


What are the 
MOST POPULA 
ROSES? © 


My catalogue list of Ros 
compiled in my clients’ ord 
preference. The first 251 
in order of popularity 2! 


follows :— 


lst. Mme. Butterfly 14th. Mme. Abi 
3nd. Betty Uprichard Chatemay 
3rd. Gen. MoArthur 15th. Henrietta 
4th. Christine - 16th. Golden Em 
5th. Los Angeles 17th. Mrs. H, Bi 
6th. Emma Wright 18th. Mme. E. ] 
7th. Mrs. H. Morse 19th. Sovereign 
ane a de Holland 20th, ri samy 
. Hadley 21st. e | 
10th. Rev. F. Page- Alexand 
Roberts 22nd. Independe\ 
llth. Ophelia 23rd. Lac ! 
12th. Lady Pirrie 24th. Frau Karl) 
13th. Covent Garden 25th. Miss ©. B 
Rossen | 


The above popular collecti 
offered for 33/-. 

Packing and carriage free. Casi 
order only. — | 


For other moderate price collecti’ 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND\ 
by R. Murrell. The most universal 
catalogue. Post free on applicatio! 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSE 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAME, 


ENING ILLUSTRATED 


FEBRUARY 25, 1928 


ere Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


ass, the Winter ... ee ETT, Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent. Institu- Primroses, old-world a 
PEAR PRODUCTION 109 tion... Ao Re : cs 110 PRIMULAS, NOTES ON 

amGreenTop ., ... 112 GLADIOLUS, THE 119 PRIMULAS  VITTATA 

k or light coloured 112 GUM TREES, THE _... 116 SECUNDIFLORA . .., & 
sterpetual ... 114 Horticultural Club, the ... 110 Rhododendron Association, the... 

ie old Crimson Clove 112 Iris reticulata 5 = 110 Rhododendron. Edgworthi 
(is fragrans not flowering... 110 LEUCOJUM VERNUM III Rock garden, the .,. a 
GE, THE OLD PINK ... 113 Manures, artificia «.. BS sue 122 Rose planting Pe ; ae 
cums, Border .. 113 Meconopsis Prattii(Farrer’s form) 110 Rose Shot Silk 45 aes ses 
Ringbanks ... =. rzt_ Narcissus Henry Irvin ae II ROSE ZEPHERINE DROUHIN 
POMS re eee 120 ~—- Potatoes in frames, early ... 120 Salisbury’s interest in wild flower , 
»: Show, the 110 . Potatoplanting i scheme Ay eek F 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


120 


_ Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 


III Seed sowing and propagation ... Rees ATS 

oat a LEE. Shrubs, plants, and bulbs for growing 
AND under trees, suitable on sae? 116 
FEE SY 4 SNOWDROP TIME ahi a8 ee TO 

110 SPRING FLOWERS AT VINCENT 
116 SQUARE ..., bit vee oa ee TT 4 
10, sp weet. Peas oz. 113 


Sweet Peas and fragrance 

Tar oil washes as as tes 
Tar-spraying and bird attacks .., 
Two things wanted... 

110 White Fly 


b® G4 
112 
II2 


Apple and Pear Production 


\ving the last few months we have published m 
\ various correspondents varies considerably. 


st always recognised that any given 

j of cultivation which has for its 

ithe production of fruit can be can- 

/1 thus rendered negative, by another 

ultivation which tends to move the 

.of the tree in the opposite direction, 

jing and manuring can be made to 

sh other out. A fruit tree which is 

, lot of wood growth does not pro- 

: buds; if pruning is stopped alto- 

-, alternatively, confined to the re- 

\ the tips of the leading shoots, the 

shat the production of wood growth 

illy slowed down; when this occurs, 

‘ction of fruit buds generally results. 

ice that unproductive fruit trees 

| pruned lightly is often sound, but 

-e that this advice is sometimes 

vith a recommendation to manure 

« Care should be used over this 

yuestion, because if fruit trees are- 
ianured with any material contain- 

eae of nitrogen, an increase in 

nt of wood and leaf growth occurs. 

‘to prune lightly and manure heavily, 

ie trees still go on producing plenty 

«growth and very few fruit buds. 

e say that pruning and manuring 

© adjusted that the effect of each 

jis cancelled, and the fruit trees go 

ere. It would seem that in the pro- 

f fruit the making of wood growth 

naking of fruit buds are absolutely 

Itic. 

we now to consider the practice of 

ind other devices sometimes carried 

jake unfruitful Apple trees to alter 

us. To remove a ring of bark all 

évigorous branch will often cause 

the buds above the ring to become 

\) within a year or so. Fixing tightly 

of wire right round the base of a 

‘branch has much the same effect 

$g, except perhaps that it is less 

and, therefore, a little slower in 

Ve have an example in mind of some 

crous Pear trees 20 years old which 

it borne a crop; the variety was 

onne. The trees were left unpruned 
ears: but this had no effect upon 
the trees produce fruit, due probably 
<nfluence. The experiment was tried 
t fixing a piece of wire to the base 
“wh here and there. The wire was 
i position ‘in spring ; towards the end 
snmer the wire began to cut into the 
e and a “callus”? began to form 
ip. sige of the wire obstruction. The 
' spring the only result to be noticed 
i the amount of wood growth was 


| ie ele 
i no flowers were produced, A year 


after, all the wired branches bore a splendid 
crop of flowers, while the unwired branches 
gave no flowers at all. Many devices have 
from time to time been recommended to 
attain fruitful trees, but we would point out 
that care should be used in the choice of 
device; any method used which leaves open 
wounds on the trees allows fungi to enter 
and a diseased tree is the result. Ringing, 
if carried out in spring, and sharp instru- 
ments used, heals up very quickly, and fungi 
can only get in with difficulty. Wiring does 


-Is there another Pear quite as good ? 
Doyenne du Comice as a fruitful cordon on a wall 


any notes bearing upon the subject of fruit production, and the advice given by 
This ts an attempt to square up some of the ideas that have been put forward 


not cause a surface wound at all, and no 
danger of fungi may be expected.. The prac- 
tice of hammering in nails and similar de- 
vices leaves wounds which do not heal up 
quickly, and diseased wood is often the final 
result. The reason gradually accepted as to 
why ringing, wiring, and similar devices 
cause fruit buds to form is that a layer of 
cork tissue is produced on the top side of the 
wound. This cork tissue forms an obstruc- 
tion which hinders the flow of elaborated 
sap beyond that point, with the consequence 
that this said sap is available to build up fruit 
buds. 

The question of manuring will perhaps 
benefit by being carried a little further. 
Manure is used to supply certain chemical 
elements likely to be short in the soil. Apart 
from lime, the chemicals required are nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potassium. Farmyard 
manure and complete artificial manures con- 
tain varying quantities of all three of the 
above. Many kinds of artificial manures 
contain only one of these so-called plant foods, 
e.g., sulphate of ammonia contains nitrogen. 
It will help us in the question of fruit pro- 
duction if we consider the actual use of each 
of these so-called plant foods. If all three 
chemicals served exactly the same purpose, 
obviously two of them could be done without, 
but we find that each has a definite purpose 
to serve. From the standpoint of fruit pro- 
duction we may limit the purpose of nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash as follows :—Nitrogen 
is mainly concerned with the production of 
wood and leaves; in excess the wood and 
leaves are gross, when deficient the wood 
is poor and the leaves small. Phosphate is 
concerned with the production of fibrous 
roots, and also with the reproductive organs 
of the trees; fruit trees suffering from lack 
of phosphate form poor fruit buds, and many 
of the flowers that are produced are infertile : 
early defoliation is another sign of lack of 
phosphate. It should be noticed that phos- 
phate encourages fibrous roots, and that there 
is some connection between fibrous roots and 
fruit bud formation. Potash is concerned 
with the storage and transference of starches 
and sugars respectively within the plant; 
when potash is deficient, fruit is of a poor 
quality, and does not colour well; the foliage 
often shows leaf scorch. 

If the above points be taken into considera- 
tion it will be noted that the supply of phos- 
phate.and potash is important from a fruiting 
standpoint, and that if any given fruit tree 
is making too much wood growth and leaves, 
at the expense of fruit buds, large supplies 
of nitrogen could be dispensed with. 

(To be concluded.) 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Ghent Flower Show 


REAT interest is taken in the forthcom- 

ing exhibition which opens on April 21st, 

and parties are being organised by The 
Garden Club and The ‘Horticultural Club. 
Special excursions are being arranged, par- 
ticulars of which may be obtained from the 
Southern Railway. Preparations are proceed- 
ing apace, and the organising Committee has 
planted two of the lawns in the park with 
bulbous plants, transforming them into beds 
of Tulips and Hyacinths. There were 900,000 
visitors to this Flower Show when it was 
last held at Ghent, and it is anticipated that 
the number this year will be doubled. As 
many visitors will arrive in automobiles, a 
vast parking place is being provided, where 
not only space for the motors, but petrol, 
tyres, and accessories will be obtainable. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 

The Right Honourable Viscount Lascelles, 
K.G., D.S.O., will preside at the 83rd 
Anniversary Festival Dinner in aid of the 
funds of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution at the Savoy Hotel on June 28th. 


The Rhododendton Association 


At the Council Meeting of the Rhododen- 
dron Association held on Tuesday, February 
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14th, 36 new members were elected, bringing 
the total number up to 137. It is hoped that 
many new members will be enrolled before 
the Rhododendron Show on May ist, on which 
day the annual general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be ‘held at the R.H.S. Hall. It 


was decided to issue an annual Year Book, 
the first number to be published in 1929. 


The Horticultural Club ; 

A club dinner is arranged for Tuesday, 
February 28th, at the St. Ermin’s Hotel, Cax- 
ton Street, Westminster, at 6.30 p.m. for 7 
p.m. Following the dinner, Mr. G. P. Baker 
will give a lecture entitled ‘‘ Plant Hunting 
in Crete,’’ illustrated by lantern slides. 


Salisbury’s interest in wild flower scheme 

Following the lecture given before the Salis- 
bury Gardeners’ Society, by Miss Barbara 
Gullick, B.Sc., the Secretary reports that the 
scheme suggested last November has been ac- 
cepted by the Salisbury City Council. The sug- 
gestion was that the City would be benefited 
by having a permanent exhibit of living wild 
flowers in the Public Library during the sum- 
mer months, and that the Gardeners’ Society 
should offer to provide and maintain 30 vases 
of local wild flowers, labelled with English 
and botanical names, with notes. A feature 
of the scheme is that anyone is invited to 
bring flowers to be named on Tuesday even- 
ings, also flowers for exhibition. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible jor the views expressed by corressondents 


Tar oil washes 
WAS very interested in your article on the 

‘“ Virtues of Tar Oil Washes ”’ (issue 

February 11th, page 87), and although so 
late in the season to speak of these valuable 
fluids I should like to give some of my experi- 
ences and observations on the use of them. 

In the first place, may I advise all people 
who are going to use a tar oil wash against 
spraying trees under which vegetables and 
Strawberries are growing? This is most im- 
portant, as I have seen Strawberries very 
badly burned by the action of tar oil. 

In your article the advisability of spraying 
at once or deferring the spraying (as far as 
distillates are concerned) until next winter 
was mentioned. I should like to emphasise 
this point most strongly, as late spraying, par- 
ticularly of Plums, will probably kill the blos- 
som buds. Personally, I like to finish spray- 
ing Plums by the end of Januarv. 

The wash left over will keep until next 
winter without deterioration, providing it is 
kept safe from frost. I never wear gloves 
when using these washes, but I like to protect 
my face with vaseline, as I find the stuff irri- 
tates my skin badly. : 

I have heard various opinions expressed as 
to the effect of tar oil washes on fungus 
diseases. My experience, which has been 
rather wide and has included careful obser- 
vation of results, has led me to form the 
opinion that Carbo spray fluids have no effect 
on fungi. 

I carefully examined some trees of Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch last spring after these washes 
had been used for a number of years, and 
found quite a number of spurs killed by brown 
rot, which were, of course, promptly removed. 
Referring to Plums, I must say that I have 
found as much brown rot on those sprayed 
with distillate as on any others. 

The question of scab on Apples—a matter 
that is, quite rightly, attracting a considerable 
amount of attention at the moment—many 
people are blaming the wide use of tar oil 
washes for its rapid spread. I cannot take 
this view, as I notice that in orchards where 


t 


tar oil has never been used scab has spread 
very rapidly during the last three or four 
years. 

After all, the makers of these washes specifi- 
cally claim them to be egg-killing washes, 
and as such they are splendid. When we 
wish to kill fungi is it not common sense that 
we should employ a specific fungicide, such 
as Bordeaux or lime-sulphur, of which, how- 
ever, more will be said in a future issue? 

Regarding the various makes of these 
washes, there are many good ones, but in 
careful tests carried out for two or three 
seasons, ‘‘ Carbokrimp,’’ the original tar oil 
spray fluid, and ‘‘ Mortegg ”’ have proved de- 
cidedly the most satisfactory. NivD,.i. 


Tar-spraying and bird attacks 


Re query from ‘* D. W.,’’ Wimbledon, on 
“Tar Spraying and Bird Attacks,’’ issue 
Feb. 18th, page 96, I think ‘“ D. W.’’ will 
find that if he sprays his fruit trees and bushes 
with summer strength lime-sulphur as soon 
as the bullfinches appear that he will not 
suffer again this year. I have done this for 
three years and found complete protection to 
Red Currants, Pears, and Gooseberries, and 
in the garden to the Cydonia japonica. I 
shall try it in the autumn on a Pyracantha 
which the blackbirds strip each year in about 
two days. iS ied ies fo 

P.S.—A “tip? for using black cotton. 
Put a brass eyelet at the end of a garden 
cane ; thread the cotton through, hold the reel 
in the left hand, use the cane as a fishing 
rod. This is particularly useful for standard 
trees, and for yellow Crocuses on the grass, 
a dozen pegs being first dotted about between 
and around which the thread is wound. 


Chimonanthus fragrans not flowering 


I feel so very envious of your correspondents 
who write and say they have Chimonanthus 
flowering. I bought a good shrub of this 
about three years ago, planted it in suitable 
soil against a wall facing south, but a wall 
about 12 feet opposite rather takes off the 
sun, which, of course is a drawback. The 


so far it has resisted all r 
refused to flower. As the 
have only had it lightly - 
or March. This year I 
altogether. na 


Sweet Peas and 


I notice that in none of 
describing the qualities o' 
any mention ever made of 
specially sweet scented. 

Beautiful as the presen 
are, they are not, as a 
scented as these flowers 
Some varieties may be, and 
of which many of us, I am 
to know. One I think 
scented is Austin Frederick 

A few years ago in an 0 
of Cornwall I came across 
looking, insignificant little Swe 
as I remember as a child befo 
were taken in hand for impr 
really had no more beauty t 
of an ordinary eating Pea 
colour, but when one picked a | 
one found that these flowers were 
the name of Sweet Peas in days 
nothing. Their scent was far str 
more penetrating than any of the p 
beauties. Whether these little S 
were grown from seed saved by son 
tager for old time’s sake, or whethe: 
grown from cheap foreign seed bou 
village shop, I do not know; pri 
latter. = 

It would, I think, be interestin, 
one were to procure some of this 
sow it mixed up with the present 
crats of the race and then sow thi 
seed and work back to the old st 
of these insignificant little pigmie 
ing it with beauty of form, if not s 
for which most of us care nothing. 


Iris reticulata — 

There was an article upon Iris 
in your issue of January 14th, | 
terest you to know that I have no 
clump of this bulb in full flower ¢ 
the corner of a south border pr 
a wall at the back. I have had t 
for years, and they increase and fl 
year without any attention on my 
course, they get all the sun there 1 

Hants. po 


- : . 
Meconopsis Prattti (Farret’s 
I have read ‘‘ Wandering Scot's 
ing article on Meconopsis Prattii (1 
your issue of February 11th. I ¢ 
to know if this form is iden 
Meconopsis Baileyi, said to hav 
troduced by Captain Kingdon \ 
Tibet also. Is it also biennial and 


an 
Moyheilan, Willaston, = ——— 
near Birkenhead. es 


[ Meconopsis Prattii (Farrer’s For 
distinct from M. Baileyi collected | 
K. Ward in Tibet, both in habit 
of flower; in fact, it belongs to 
section of the Meconopsis family. 

M. Baileyi was collected it 
flowered for the first time in cul 
1926. Capt. K. Ward says it 
perennial in its native habitat. S¢ 
cultivation, it is very doubtful, 
yet too early to pass judgment. 
hardy and does not require any 
during the winter. A wonderful 
well worth growing, even if only 


Snowdrop time 
tting that Snowdrops should figure 
end, as ably demonstrated in the 
j entitled “‘ Snowdrop Time,” issue 
r 11th, page 82, but is there any 
¢ to the Snowdrop in folk song? 
.vdrop grows as a wilding in many 
fhese Isles, even though it may not 
ited as a native. The illustrations 
dvict a flourishing colony of Snow- 
the edge of a field near the top of 
il, not far from Edenbridge—a spot 


y Mr. E. S. Arnold on which to ~ 


bi caravans Until recently large 
ees stood in this field—what garden 
ympare “with this? Presumably 
hs nivalis is the Snowdrop usually 
‘ld in this county, but there is great 
) not only in height and size, but 
\ purity of the flowers. The Snow- 
itrated is an exceptionally good form 
hus nivalis. So good, in fact, that 
, Bowles, to whom flowers were sent, 
ivritten to say that it reminds him of 
vobin strain which produced Galan- 
willei, The Snowdrops are growing 
son a hillside in moist fertile loam. 
) BC-A..K, 


\ 
_ Two things wanted 

i, 1 am sure, interest A. J. Davis 
tes under the above heading in your 
) February 4th, page 63) to know that 
een using the kind of seed pans he 
obtain for the past 16 years at least, 
> can be no doubt whatever as to their 
My over the round pans. 

lzive the actual inside measurements 
jns I have been so fortunate in pro- 
| They are as follows: Length, 11 
;width, 74 inches; depth, 33 inches. 
‘ere made by Mr. Foster, The Pot- 
ast Grinstead, Sussex. 

vl be seen, the pans are oblong, of 
lieful size, ideal for seed raising, and 
sod in houses or frames in numbers 
inch of space is wasted, whereas a 
¢l of space is necessarily wasted when 
Fns are used. I suppose the principal 


the manufacture of round pans is 
tion of packing for transit, but I 
‘y that I much prefer the square 
©, ones, ‘ t 

t placed on shelves near the glass 
My be so arranged that not an inch 


A flourishing colony of Snowdrops in a field 
on the top of Toys Hill, Kent 


This is an exceptionally good form of 
Galanthus nivalis 


SNOWDROPS IN THE WILD 


of space is wasted, a very important point 
during the early seed-raising months. 

A. J. Davis makes an excellent suggestion 
for a continuous cloche, and I would propose 
that with the use of such the air difficulty 
could be got over by leaving just a slight 
aperture between each cloche, as the amount 
of rain or wind which could pass through 
such a small opening would be so insignificant 
that nc harm could arise.. I consider the 
suggestion worthy of cloche makers’ .con- 
sideration. E. MarKkuHam. 

Gravetye. 


Leucojum vernum 


[sown as VERNUM, popularly 
known as the Spring Snowflake, 
is a native of Europe and_ provides 
a very beautiful plant for the rock garden 
or shady border, and is also suitable for 
naturalising in grass. 

It has a bulbous root stock and grows to 
a height of 9 inches to 12 inches. It is 
similar to the Snowdrop in habit of growth, 
and the flowers also resemble the Galanthus, 
the only difference being the uniformity of 
the perianth segments. The flowers are 
borne freely about the end of February and 
are of a creamy white colour, the tips of the 
petals being tinged with green. 


The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum) 
; in the rock garden 


Bulbs should be planted 4 inches deep and 
3 inches apart, in a shady position, from 
August to November, and they do not require 
lifting more than once in seven or eight 
years, as they seldom flower the first year 
after planting. It is propagated from offsets 
removed and replanted in September or 
October. Gavin BROWN. 

Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. 


Narcissus Henry Irving 

I notice that Mr. Wright has a very. high 
opinion of N. Cervantes for early flowering 
in pots, and that he plumps for Golden Spur 
as a good second. | have not yet tried the 
former, but hope to do so next season on 
the strength of Mr. Wright’s recommenda- 
tion, but for years F grew Golden Spur, and 
while it proved a fairly satisfactory variety, 
I have of recent years given it up in favour 
of Henry Irving. These two varieties bloom 
together, but whereas Golden Spur very 
quickly goes over, Henry Irving retains its 
freshness for quite a long time, and as a 
cut flower also remains fresh for double the 
time of the other. C. Brair. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Old-world Primroses 


I cannot tell you how very pleased I 
was. to read the delightful article, issue of 
January 21st, page 37, ‘‘ Treasures in an Old 
Garden,’’ by Mrs. E. Adams. It was most 
interesting to me, as I grow these charming 
old-fashioned plants myself. Some years 
they do well; last year was a sad one—they 
flowered very poorly. I think the bed did 
not suit them, so in the autumn I had them 
all potted up with leaf mould and sand (in 
pots).. They have been out all winter, shel- 
tered by a south wall, and although the 
winter has been severe with frost—and now 
terrible rains—they all seem fresh and green, 
though small. I trust they may do well in 
a new bed. I find Mme. Pompadour, Old 
Rose (Irish), and the double blue or purplish 
blue, which is so wanted by all, are very deli- 
cate; also Polyantha. I may add I grow the 
single green Primrose (have had it for years) 
very well in very poor soil. On one plant I 
had a hundred blooms, but it is more curious 
than pretty. I think it must be the same 
as the old Irish variety Mrs. Adams men- 
tions in her article as almost extinct now, 
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I had a flower of this sent some years ago 
from Ireland; it may be the same as mine. 
I often wonder people do not take more in- 
terest in these old-world plants; one so 
seldom sees them now. 
Maup ‘MaxwkL_t WITHAM. 
Kirkconnell, Newabbey, Dumfries. 


Beetroot, dark or light coloured 


The recent notes by your correspondents 
on the merits of Beetroot Cheltenham Green 
Top are worthy of notice by gardeners and 
others who have to produce Beetroot in 
quantity for all purposes, and, whilst I do 
not propose to write on the merits or other- 
wise of any particular variety, it” is quite 
true, as stated by ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ 
on page 18 of issue dated January 14th, that 
both seedsmen and gardeners generally are 
apt to be influenced by exhibitors, who all 
endeavour to exhibit dark-coloured Beetroot. 
However, during the late festive season, my 
attention was unexpectedly drawn to another 
and important view of colour in Beetroot. 
I happened to be in a large kitchen where 
preparations were in progress for a large 
banquet. I was not concerned,at the moment 
with the cultivation of any crop until I heard 
an order ‘‘ not to put any more dark Beet- 
root in the salad.’”’ As I had. grown the 
Beet, I was at once interested to know why, 
and directed my attention to large bowls of 


mixed salad being made up and arranged ~ 


in dishes for the table. The reason for the 
order was obvious at a glance. Two varie- 
ties of Beetroot were in use, one almost 
black and the other a brilliant scarlet. The 
contrast was remarkable, and from an artis- 
tic point of view there was no question which 
was the more valuable Beet for a mixed 
decorative salad or for garnishing. My 
opinion was neither asked nor given, but 
the object lesson proved that I need not con- 
fine my efforts to the production of dark 
red Beet for use in the kitchen. A ek 
Dumfriesshire. 


Beet Cheltenham Green Top 


In reference to your ‘correspondents’ (‘‘ A 
Scottish Gardener ’’ and ‘‘ A. W.’’) remarks 
about this Beet, I had a somewhat amusing 


' plants. 
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experience some eight years ago when in 


charge of some gardens. The owner’s 
daughter had a herd of Anglo-Nubian goats 
and I grew Beetroot which were supplied to 
the goats; these animals are not usually fas- 
tidious as to food, but in this case they would 
eat no Beetroot but Cheltenham Green Top! 
Evidently they knew a thing or yes i 


| Discriminating goats !—Ep. ] 


White fly 

This pest is a source of trouble in most 
gardens apparently, and once it has found 
a foothold it is not easy to eradicate, but by 
persistent preventive methods it may be kept 
in check® both in the Tomato house and in 
a house of mixed plants. Where one has to 
deal with a bad attack, the following method 
will be found safe and effective. First pick 
all ripe fruit if there are any in the house, 
and fumigate carefully with XL ALL nico- 
tine compound. The following morning any 
flies not dead, will be stupefied. | Before the 
ventilators are opened, thoroughly syringe 
the whole of the house and plants therein 
with some force. Repeat the operation three 
times on alternate nights, and again in a 
fortnight’s time. I have cleared a bad attack 
on Tomatoes by this method years ago in 
the autumn when the foliage was ‘fairly 
hard, and in this case we used a hand pump 
and thoroughly drenched the whole of the 
In these gardens we always spray 
after fumigating for White Fly with either 
fumigant. In houses of mixed plants it is 
more difficult, but any plants not in bloom 
may be sprayed or sponged with insecticide, 
which removes the eggs also. In_ these 
gardens the Regal Pelargonium seems to be 
its favourite host plant. po 

Dumfriesshire. 


The old Crimson Clove Carnation 


It was interesting to read the note on this 
old favourite Carnation by Mr. E. Burrell 
in the issue dated January 14th, and I wonder 
if ever we shall get another variety to take 
its place. Having grown many of the varie- 
ties introduced during the last 20 years, I 


Rose Zepherine Drouhin 


‘of Roses have suffered sever 


have failed to come across 

beat this old favourite for hardin 
the same delicious scent. — 
much larger flowers and clove 
from a garden point of view tt 
much of the Perpetual blood 
vious to the war, I grew ma 
favourite plant, and they were 
from cuttings as they were f 
old plants would survive any 
and could always be relied 
of bloom; if not up to exhib: 
they were always welcome for | 
tion. Ser 

Planted thinly, as Mr. Bi 
Carnation is not a bad bed f 
more especially standards, as th 
to the roots provided they are 
material to grow in. Mr. Bur 
a compost of light loam and t 
The latter I would rather lea 
instead bone meal and mortar 
of sand, and I should never 
mould for any kind of Car 
was associated with road s 
if from roads that are met 
stones, are valuable for lighte 
or for mixing with heavy loa 
The chief point in planting or p 
firmness, and care should be taken t 
all beds immediately after frost, 
that are not firm should have the sc 
round them. Leaf mould, to my id 
light a material to tuck round 

being continually wet it is liable 
damage than good. There is 
the brown autumn foliage of t 
Taxodium mentioned by Mr. B 
protection for many kinds of 
plants during winter, but it s 


dug in the soil. 
Cardiff. 


On page 95, February 18th is 
Barclay asks whether this 
suitable for cold districts. — 
it here during the last three 
loss, and as this garden is si 
upland district, I should say th 
vive almost anywhere. — 
plant and found it so sat 
eventually we increased the 
dozen. The present winter has t 
trying for many years, and 


Silk appears to have come thus t 
17th) without /hurt.” 2) 
Preston House Gardens, Lit 


ROSES 


Rose Zepherine I 
MONGST the wealth of m 
from which we can choose ! 
one is apt to forget the claim 

well-tried varieties of the past 
None is more worthy of cultiv: 
old hybrid Bourbon Zepherine — 
raised by Bizot 55 years ago. © 
a semi-climber and is ideal for 
or wall. Its colour is bright 
it is very fragrant, and per 
It is not particularly liable 
I have never seen it affected wi 
It strikes very easily, and see 
on its own roots. Last, but 
at naught the old proverb, 
out a thorn.’’ It should be 
Wells. E. 


Rose planting — 
Should any planting have_ 
from the autumn choose the fi 
when the soil is in good working 


work along. Should the soil be 
t sticky endeavour to get some old 
ng soil to work in at the same time, 
{ will enable proper firming of the 
\ be carried out. It may be neces- 
indy sites to temporarily stake some 
ynts until pruning time arrives. The 
slanted Roses should be looked over 
92 firm where necessary, reels 


ne old pink China Rose 


/ most good plants, it has received 
iy names, but the above would seem 
smost appropriate and_ distinctive. 
«us knew it first as ‘‘ The Monthly 
-yut its perpetual-flowering qualities 
srivalled by many others. ‘‘ Common 
‘and ‘ Old Blush” are not nearly 
te enough ; besides, the colour of the 
not a blush, but a clear pink with 
werse. Neither is one justified in 
» Rosa indica, although so high an 
/ as Mr. Bean considers that Rose 
been a predominating parent. 
‘n old Rose, having been introduced 
Jnton in 1789, though some writers 
‘jate earlier—1770. In less than 100 
i had become a great favourite, not 
the gardens of the wealthy, but the 
- also, perhaps because it is fairly 
‘ propagate from ‘‘ slips,’’ but I like 
| its quiet beauty against the white- 
‘or grey-timbered walls of the older 
/was also a strong factor. Cottagers 
mean judges as to a useful plant. 
ieir lanky, unpruned plants trained 
‘red nooks they picked flowers in all 
severest weather. No wonder, then, 
‘bed it the ‘‘ Monthly Rose.”’ 
-ooks tells us that the plant prefers a 
ght soil, but having seen it succeed- 
any kinds it can hardly be regarded 
ilious. Growth is, naturally, more 
in heavy rich soils, but, then, frost 
) blacken the pith of the wood, and 
son the injured shoots fail to de- 
\ spring. For this reason, when 
in the open the plants often need 
runing, dwarfing them considerably, 
(resulting strong basal growths bear 
flowers in huge clusters. Mildew 
fects such plants, though it is some- 
loublesome to the foliage of those 
jagainst walls, especially if allowed 
cae dry at the root. We have often 
»d this Rose with Lavender, forming 
‘tful contrast, charming the sense of 
-d smell at the same time. Was it 
|<yll who recommended Rosemary as 
ble companion? I cannot imagine 
Abination more delightful planted in 
‘ion with grey stone walls or Oaken 
. Fortunately, this Rose does not re- 
savy feeding or the manure might 
; Rosemary indigestion: 
i supplied from nurseries are usually 
‘on the Briar. This process is said 
‘a stronger plant in its earlier stages. 
ants should be planted deeply, giving 
‘ery inducement to form roots above 
in. When turning out old beds the 
tock can often be sawn completely 
id the stool divided into several well- 
olants. Those raised from cuttings 
bely enough under favourable circum- 
}and are much to be preferred for 
asons. J. Comper. 
Ins, Handcross, Sussex. 


‘ed sowing and propagation 

‘ important items of seasonal work 
it, of course, be overlooked. The list 
*=s which ought now to be sown is 
‘gthy to transcribe—everyone- knows 
\, personally, is likely to require and 
ke the needful sowings. The same 
applies to propagation of favourite 


s 
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The south front at Munstead Wood, where pink China Roses and Rosemary thrive 
Inset: China Roses at window 


Sweet Peas 


Treatment of autumn-struck plants 


HERE the seeds were sown in 

autumn and given the shelter of a cold 

frame, the young plants ‘should now 
average from 2 inches to 3 inches in height and 
the tips should be pinched out if not already 
done. This is essential to cause basal shoots 
from which the finest bloom will be obtained. 
Where the plants are less than 2 inches apart, 
they should be turned out of the pots or 
boxes, separating the roots carefully and 
potting them up singly into 3-inch pots, or 
failing these, transplanting them into boxes 
containing a compost of loam three parts, 
and one each of leaf mould _and coarse sand. 
If boxes are used they should be from 4 
inches to 5 inches deep and well drained. 
Make the soil firm around the roots and give 
a good watering to settle them in position. 


If stopping has not been done, it will be best . 


not to do this until the plants have become 
established again. Where convenience 
allows, it is wise to place the plants on a 
shelf in a warm greenhouse, such as a 
vinery or Peach house that has been started 
into growth. This will hasten root action, 
but once this commences freely, which should 
be in, ro to 14 days’ time, they should be re- 
turned to the cold frame. Air should be 
given gradually for the first week, after 
which it should be given freély. As growth 
proceeds, place a few twiggy sticks amongst 
the plants for support. Water carefully, 
but never allow the soil to become dry. On 
all fine days the lights may be withdrawn 
altogether, and air should be given on all 
mild nights. Watch for slugs, as they are 
partial to the young shoots.. Dusting with 
lime is the best remedy. Sparrows are also 
liable to damage the plants, and if jthese 
attack them, cover the frame with fish net- 
tings when the lights are off. Towards the 
middle of March the plants should be 
hardened off altogether, standing them on a 
bed of ashes in a sunny and sheltered posi- 
tion. 
SPRING Sowincs MAY BE Mapge Now 


Those who failed to sow in autumn may 


do so now, and although the plants will be 
a little later in blooming, quite good results 
can be obtained from sowing in February. 
The seeds should be sown in exactly the 
same manner as advised for autumn sowing, 
but it is wise to germinate them in a warm 
greenhouse, but so soon as the young plants 
appear through the soil they should be re- 
moved to the cold frame and given hardy 
treatment. Spring sown plants as a rule 
grow faster than the autumn ones, but they 
have not near the amount of roots which give 
them a stronger constitution later on. Do 
not attempt to, rush the plants in the green- 
house, but grow them as hardy as possible, 
as coddled plants are never a success. 


WORK ON: THE [TRENCHES 


Where: these were prepared in autumn, 
the soil is" now settled and _ the © sur- 
face may be given a dtessing of super- 
phosphate at the rate of 4 ozs. to the square 
yard and lightly forked in when dry enough. 
Where trenches have not been prepared it is 
best to plant out on a plot that was trenched 
for Onions or Celery the previous year, as 
no good results are obtained from planting 
on loose ground. A dozen good varieties to 
sow now: Sybil Henshaw (crimson), Model 


- (white), What Joy (cream), Hebe (rose pink), 


Powerscourt (lavender), Charming (cerise), 

George Shawyer (orange salmon), Sultan 

(maroon), Mrs. Tom Jones. (blue), Picture 

(cream pink), Youth (picotee), and Chieftain 

(mauve), W. E. WRIGHT. 
Cardiff. 


Border Chrysanthemums 


The roots of these which were lifted and 
placéd in a cold frame will, with the lengthen- 
ing days and increasing sunshine, be throw- 
ing up cuttings which may be easily rooted 
now in a close frame. Where the old roots 
have been left in their flowering quarters they 
are better left undisturbed until later, when 
they may be lifted, divided, and replanted 
again at once, placing round each plant a 
collar of coke ashes to ward off slugs, 


‘fine show awaiting them. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


Spring Flowers at Vincent Square 


HERE was a great deal to see at the 
fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society held at Vincent Square 

on February 14th. It was the most crowded 
meeting we have so far had this year, which 
is not surprising since it was the occasion of 
the Annual General Meeting, which was 
much overcrowded. Visitors found a really 
Orchids were 
Carnations, Cyclamen, 
Crocuses in bowls, 


numerous, while 
Tulips, Daffodils, 


ripe fruit. These were shown by Messrs. 
“T. Rivers and Sons. 


MINIATURE DaFFODILS 


Greater interest than ever is taken in these 
small-flowered Daffodils, and in a_ pretty 
spring-like group Messrs. Barr and Sons were 
showing N. cyclamineus, N. moschatus, and 
N. minimus. In contrast with these small 
flowers was the large bold trumpet Daffodil, 
Ptolemy, which Mr. George Yeld considered 


- Ptolemy, the earliest large trumpet Daffodil : 
Perianth pale yellow with deeper coloured trumpet. A bold and well-proportioned flower 


Hyacinths, and other forced bulbs were ad- 
mirably represented. 

The Rev. Rollo Meyer made a finer display 
than ever with the pale blue Iris reticulata 


Cantab, and a word of special praise is due to. 


Messrs. ‘Tucker, of Oxford, for their 
Kabschia Saxifrages. The large white- 
flowered S. Burseriana Brookside received an 
Award of Merit, 

The only Gold Medal was awarded to 
Messrs, Sutton and Sons for a magnificent 
exhibit of vegetables, comprising about 140 
dishes. 

One of the first things to attract attention 
on entering the hall was a large group of 
Orange trees in pots and tubs, laden with 


one of the finest as well as the earliest he 
had ever seen. 


CarnaTION Mrs. A: J. Cops 


This variety, awarded the ‘ Daily Mail ” 
Cup last year, was again well shown by 
Messrs. A. F. Dutton, Ltd. The flowers are 
deep crimson and the fragrance is more pro- 
nounced as the season advances. It is 
‘evidently a good grower judging by the 
sturdy little plants in thumb pots that were 
shown. 


LEPTOSPERMUM SCOPARIUM ROSEUM MULTI- 


PETALUM 
This handsome semi-double pink form, 


\ 


sprays and buttonholes. § 
Director, Royal Gardens, K 
Merit. og os 


shown by Messrs, R. Veitch 
an Award of Merit. The flo 
than those of the type. Thi: 
shown by the Rev, A. T, 
raised it in his famous Rec 
Ludgvan, Cornwall. = 
E-XCGCARIA BICOLOR +. 
A beautiful warm greenhov 
leaves of which are dark shinii 
and bright ruddy bronze b 
genus belonging: to the 
Euphorbiaceze and some 
Croton bicolor, shown by Vi 
of Vimy. Award of Merit. 
COLCHICUM LUTEUM. 
This yellow-flowered Colch 
T. Hay, Hyde Park, rece 
Merit. The small flow 
high, are intense yellow w 
There is no colour but yello 
the perianth segments bei: 
on the outside. ro aga 
CAMELLIA ROSA:FLORA FLORE-P 
The type was originally 
grafting stock from Ching 
flowered form has much to © 


PRIMULA STELLATA HILLSID 

Large flowers of brigh 
decorative and free-flow 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, | 


HONOURS IN HOR 
Tse Vicroria MeEpaL 
vacancies in the list of the 
Victoria Medal of Honour hat 
follows :—Mr. F, R. S. E 
taken an active part in Fx 
culture for many year 
Millais, for his work on Rho 
Magnolias; Dr. O. Stapf, the 
of the Curtis’s Botanical M 
‘“ Index Londinensis ??; M 
well-known raiser of new 
species at his Sunningdale 
J. T. White, \ the ‘pioneer 
ing in the Spalding are: 
Williams, a great amate 
breeder of Daffodils. 
THe Lawrence Mepat.- 
Medal for the best exhibit 
Society’s Shows during the 
for the rock garden exhibi 
Whitelegg at the Chelsea 
THe Veircu Memoria 
have been made as follows 
Professor L. H. Bailey, for hi 
on behalf of horticulture. 
Mr. John Basham for his ge 
fruit - cultivation, — Gold 
Frederick J. Hanbury for 
preservation and cultivat 
flora and in raising Orchi 
and 450 to Mr, Frank Rea 
ment from the service of 
following Medals are offere 
1928 :—A Silver Medal 
Medal and £2 10s. To br 
best amateur exhibits at th 
cultural Society’s Show. 
Perpetual Car 
Continue to pot up the 
they become ready, keepin 
close for a while to restart. 
ward batches now in 3-inch 
may be given a more airy pos 
in a house having a temper. 
50° at night. Those plants y 
may, with the lengthening ¢ 
supplied with roots, be assist 
occasional watering with an appt 
tion manure. Attend regula 
and disbudding and also an oc 


Se 


gation to keep fly in check. he 


6) 


\ 


PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST SEEN AT VINCENT SQUARE ON FEBRUARY 14th 


; Leptospermum scoparium roseum multipetalum (Award of Merit). 4, Narcissus moschatus, the snowy white Daffodil of the Spanish 
{ pink semi-double flowers, of greater-lasting value than the Pyrenees. Note the pretty drooping perianth. 
$ ¥2 5. A-spray of Camellia rosefiora flore-pleno. Small, rounded, deep 
-'Colchicum luteum (Award of Merit). Flowers intense yellow. blush-pink flowers. Award of Merit. i 

6. Narcissus minimus, flowers rich, full yellow. The smallest and 


: Narcissus. cyclamineus, the yellow Cyclamen-flowered little 
dil. dwarfest of all Daffodils. Note the fringed trumpet. 


“~ 
, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


The Gum Trees 


PEAKING of Gum trees brings to mind 

at once the tall, stately trees of Australia, 

which grow to such enormous proportions 
in that land, and which are out of the ques- 
tion so far as this country. is concerned; but 
a Eucalyptus tree growing in an/ English 
greenhouse is quite another proposition, and 
comes well within the range of possibility 
in the average glasshouse. Lhe tree that in 
Australia will rise to the height.of 100 feet 
will do well if it attains the height of 4 feet 
to 6 feet in this country. 

‘Lhe mucaiypti, then, are splendid subjects 
for the conservatory and greenhouse that can 
accommodate them. hey possess exceptional 
beauty in form, foliage, and flowers, which 
latter are usually sweetly scented; and their 
culture is quite easy, seeing that, although 


they are essentially moisture-loving trees, - 


they can withstand a certain amount of neg- 
lect in the provision of water, which they are 
often called upon to do in their own native 
climate and arid soils. 

A great point in their favour is the excel- 
lent use to which the Gum trees can be put 
in the open garden during the warmer months 
of the year. As a bedding plant of a sub- 
tropical order, the Eucalyptus tree gives a 
very artistic and colourful element in the 
bedding or border scheme, the grey-green 
foliage providing an unusual colour. A few 
of these trees, kept to the desired propor- 
tions, could find accommodation in many a 
greenhouse, conservatory, or a glass-enclosed 
verandah or loggia, where they could be 
housed during the winter and kept in good 
order until planting-out time came round. 

Probably the hardiest one for this purpose 
is the Australian Kino tree (E. Amygdalina), 
and another is found in E. urnigera, both 
growing to noble proportions in their own 
land, and forming large, strong specimens 
in this climate. A dwarf-growing Gum tree 
that could be effectively used in the smaller 
garden is E. coccifera; this is a very grace- 
ful plant. The Blue Gum (E. globulus) is 
the most commonly known, and generally 
used for greenhouse work, and this may be 
pressed into the service of summer bedding ; 
and E. citriodora, which has a_ delightful 
lemon’ scent, can be used for the same pur- 
pose. Thus, in selecting the kinds of Euca- 
lypti that one would like to grow, those that 
have the dual possibility of greenhouse deco- 
ration and outdoor usefulness as well may 
be given the preference. Foliage plants in 
bedding schemes, especially those that pro- 
duce flowers as well, are very desirable, and 
the Gum trees offer a charming supply. 

As a rule, however, the Eucalypti have 
their place in the glasshouse, where they 
show off their beauty to the greatest advan- 
tage. There are some excellent species for 
this purpose, in addition to those already 
mentioned, and the gardener who likes to 
experiment with the more distinctive plants 
should try one or more of these trees. 

Perhaps the most handsome of all Gum 
trees is E. ficifolia, which bears glowing 
scarlet blossoms, even in its initial stages of 
growth—a very valuable plant. A charming 
companion could well be E. occidentalis, 
which produces trusses of yellow blossoms. 
Another beautiful tree, which seldom exceeds 
5 feet in height when fully grown, is E. ery- 
thronema, for it possesses a lovely combina- 
tion of. shining white bark and bright red 
blossoms; and a fourth is E. leucoxylon (the 
Iron Bark), which has © graceful drooping 
stems of a-red colour, sage-green leaves, and 
crimson flowers encased in buds of a bright 
green before they expand—a real colour 
scheme. 

Those who can make room for larger trees 
will find them in the Australian Karri and 


will flourish in 


Yeit trees (E. colossea and E. cornuta), the 
Red Gum (E. calophylla), the Swamp Maho- 
gany (E. botryoides), and E. rostrata, the 
Red Gum naturalised in Algeria, North 
Africa. These form handsome trees for the 
large conservatory especially, although they 
small structures if given 
liberal and careful treatment. The whole 
stamina of a tree growing from 100 feet to 
200 feet in height is thrown into the nruch 
smaller specimen in the English conserva- 
tory, with beautiful results.. The delicious 
perfume all the Eucalypti have in_ their 
foliage is worth any amount of trouble in 
care and attention. 

The best sidé of Eucalypti culture is the 
fact that all the Gum trees may quite easily 


Eucalyptus in flower 
One flower is seen in the act of shedding its cap 


be raised from seeds, and that it does not 
take long to produce “a good-sized plant for 
glasshouse decoration—a useful foliage plant. 
_ The general culture consists of the follow- 
ing : Seeds should be sown in moist material, 
such as wet fibre or peat moss; a fair bottom 
heat is necessary for germinating the seeds. 
As soon as the plants are up prick them out 
into boxes of suitable soil—leaf mould, peat, 
or fibre, and sand. Give plenty of water. 
When. 2 inches high the young plants must 
be potted singly into small pots; shift again 
later on, and then finally pot up. Some old, 
rotten manure should be placed in the per- 
manent pot at the bottom, and the bulk of 
the soil should be peat and leaf mould well 
mixed in equal proportions. As a word of 
caution, it must be pointed out that, as Euca- 
lypti require copious supplies of water all 
through their existence, there must be pro- 


vided very efficient drainage. T 
be of ample proportions for so 
ing a plant, and it must never be 
get dry if the best results a 
is true that the Gum trees 
lect in this direction to a ce; 
such neglect leaves its. mark 
_ upon the future welfare of the 


Suitable shrubs, plants, 
for growing under 
To meet with. a fair meas 
when planting under or near | 
trees an essential point, in col 
the selection of suitable var 
thorough preparation of the gi 
is proposed to grow the plant 
or piece of ground should be b 
depth of 2 teet if possible, at 
working in plenty of decayed 
leaf-soil, thus giving the plants 
as favourable a condition as 
wise a great many will neve 
where the ground is general, 
poverished. Should the w 
ately after planting be dry and 
it will be of immense advantage 
not only to keep the rooting 
but to syringe them regular 
well, and arrange for a liber 
decayed leaves amongst the pla 
In making a selection of shr 
position the following are wor 
Bamboos, Berberis, Box, Ch 
Cotoneaster, Hollies if kept 
start them, Hypericum, Ole 
phillyrea, Portugal Laurels, 
Ponticum, Ribes, Rosa m 
Douglasi and’ S. confusa, Ve 
V. buxifolia, and Weigelas. — 
Amongst plants which are 
mentioned Anemone japo 
Echinops, Epilobium, Gunne 
Rodgersias, Calthas, and He 
the last five-mentioned give — 
positions — Hellebores, H 
gloves, Polygonums, 
Bulbous subjects may includ 
clamen, Muscari, Snowdrops, 
Aconites. As it is too late 
for a display this season 
Polyanthus, and the com 
all beautiful in such pl 
planted now. As a carpet 
grass will not thrive, the 
Periwinkle (Vincas) are 
small-leaved Ivy, too, 
uneven places I would 


Rhododendron I 

This is a  loose-growi1 
thin branches are clothe 
tively small leaves from 
inches long, very rugose 
face, and woolly undern 
which are borne two or thr 
large, widely expanded, pt 
and deliciously fragrant. 
greenhouse plant, and 
the hybridist almost, if 
R. ciliatum,. the agree 
blossoms being transm 
many of which are very p 
plants. This species is in 
an epiphyte, hence it does” 
mass of soil around the roo 
fibrous peat and sand. 


The rock R 
The recent continuous rai 
surface soil very hard and 
plant life here, and the first fa 
tunity should be taken to ae 
Quite a number of plants 
should any need a little assista 
dressing, such. should be giv 
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Notes on Primulas* 
Vy just read Messrs. Cox and Taylor’s 


tok on Primulas. It is well written 
‘istrated, and full of information. 1 
« they emphasize the point of the 
« of the climate in the Far East and 
is country. Here one seems to be 
» grow plants under almost opposite 
» to those they are used to in their 
hme. Can anyone wonder at some 
jing difficult to establish? We must 
i: the plants for not being hardy. 
jst be hardy, coming ‘from a much 
entry than ours; rather blame the 
+mate. The authors’ remarks about 
rig of seedlings from hybrids which 
sproduce true from seed are very 
) necessary. 

dvocate dividing and transplanting 
+s July. Personally, I prefer a later 
yalthough the new root system com- 
| July, we sometimes get a’ hot, dry 
ish makes it trying for those newly 
‘cimulas. The latter part of August 
ij best, and it allows the seed crop 
ic. By then the days are getting 
nd there is plenty of time for the 
{ get established before the winter. 
ike planting in winter. If plants 
sbe moved, I would prefer putting 
joxes or pots in a cold frame until 
‘s, I find pot culture for a few 
) tolerated, but after that they object 
‘notice they advise treating species 
sP. Littoniana as biennials. I find 
ae only way to keep them in this 
‘though I know of P. Littoniana as 
frennial in the north of Ireland. 


nlas for Gardén and Greenhouse,” by Eo Hy M. 
'C. Taylor. Published by Dulau & Co.,, Ltd,; 


‘hula secundiflora, a species col- 
* fected by Forrest 

=mbles P. sikkimensis, but the flowers 
‘are reddish purple 


sg gg 


Primula bulleyana (Candelabra section) in full flower 
Sufficient plants to fill the area without any suspicion of overcrowding 


Regarding P. japonica and the various 
forms, I think the best is Miller’s Scarlet. 
I should like to know if this is the correct 
name and the origin of this form. Nearly 
always the various colour forms of P. 
japonica are referred to as P. japonica 
hybrids. What are they hybrids of? They 
are not hybrids at all. 

Mention is made of there probably being 
no true hybrid of P. japonica. I have always 
found this species very difficult to cross, 
either as seed or pollen parent. I have suc- 
cessfully crossed it two or three times and 
have also a natural hybrid between this and 
P. pulverulenta. 

How many people have noticed that the 
honey bee never works the Candelabra 
Primulas? In my. beds .of the Pink 
P. pulverulenta [I notice all the fertilizing is 
done by bumble bees, or rather, I should say 
they are the only bees that work these plants. 
I am told that the honey bee’s tongue is too 
short to work these plants. Certainly I have 
never seen one attempt the job. 

Personally, I have never found P. pulveru- 
lenta to vary much naturally. The pale pink 
sport was very rare and self sterile, and other 
forms did not appear till I started trying to 
fix the pink shades. Another point about 
this section—Candelabra—is that some 
species are apt to deteriorate in size of the 
flower and become narrow petalled. All these 
plants should be scrapped as soon as they 
are discovered to prevent the pollen being 
carried to other plants. 

This deterioration is apparent in the group 
of P. Bulleyana as illustrated facing p. 92, 
and can be seen by looking closely at some 
of the flower spikes. 

My only complaint about the book is that 
it is too good to be so short. 


G. H. DaLRyMPLE. 


Primulas vittata and secundiflora 


HERE appears to be much confusion re- 
garding these two plants. They are very 
similar in appearance, but, nevertheless, 

are distinct species, although sometimes they 
are catalogued as being synonymous varieties, 
P. vittata was collected by Wilson in China 
and introduced by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, 
in 1905, while P. secundiflora was collected 
by Forrest and introduced by Bees Ltd. in 
1908, Both are perfectly hardy, and the 
purplish flowers are very attractive, especi- 


From “ Primulas for Garden and Greenhouse”’ 


ally the mealedealyx. With full-grown 
plants the two species may be easily dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the leaves of P. 
vittata are elongated and erect, while those 
of P. secundiflora form a horizontal rosette. 
In addition, the latter usually has less flowers. 

Prof. Bayley Balfour once said, ‘‘ Given 
perfect, typical plants, mistake in identifica- 
tion is impossible, but there are stages where 
diagnosis is not easy.”’ 


W. LESLIE CARTER. 


The winter Aconite in grass 


It may appear almost incredible to many, 
but it is a fact that from the vast majority 
of gardens, the smaller ones in particular, 
the Winter Aconite is entirely absent. Its 
earliness, its brightness and the intrinsic 
beauty of its small golden flowers with théir 
surrounding Elizabethan ruff of green, en- 
title it to a place in a vast number of the 
gardens in which it is at present unknown. 
It can be planted with great advantage in 
many positions. It prefers a rather dampish 
and dull place and may be employed admir- 
ably at the base of the rock garden or in 
any dull spots. 


In a dull, shaded corner of the writer’s 
garden he had a good planting of Eranthis 
hyemalis and a few plants of the winter- 
flowering Primula, P. magasezfolia. They 
both bloomed at the same time and the 
corner was made bright and attractive by 
their presence. The picture only wanted a 
few Snowdrops to complete it. The associa- 
tion of the Winter Aconite and the Snowdrop 
is, indeed, excellent. Planting in grass is, in 
truth, the true rédle of Eranthis hyemalis ; 
and the writer has seen many beautiful 
effects created by the Winter Aconite in grass 
left unmown until the leaves of the Eranthis 
decay, which is not long of taking place. 
The most delightful of these was once seen 
in the grounds of Kirkennan, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, the home of Major Maxwell, the Con- 
vener of the county. The Eranthis must have 
been at Kirkennan for many years, and its 
increase by self-sown seedlings had created 
the most delightful informal groups .and 
masses. Viewed earlier in the year this pic- 
ture has remained as vivid as ever and will 
not be forgotten while one’s memory is cap- 
able of retaining such impressions of floral 
beauty, S. ARNOTT, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 
Globe Artichokes 


The winter covering may now be removed 
from these plants, at the same time forking 
the ground over and working in some well- 
decayed manure. The best time for the pot- 
ting of suckers is during November, but if 
more stock is required, some may be potted 
now into 6-inch pots and placed in medium 
heat, gradually hardening as roots increase 
and plant out in well enriched soil the latter 
part of April, allowing 3 feet between plants 
and rows. 


French Beans 

Maintain a regular supply by sowing every 
fortnight or so according to the demand. 
From now on the various batches in different 
stages of growth will benefit by more frequent 
syringings, and weak stimulants should be 
given regularly to all plants carrying a crop. 
It is a good plan to pinch all pot-grown 
plants at the first pair of leaves to encourage 
a sturdier growth. 


Cucumbers 

Attend regularly to stopping and tying, and 
also to the top dressing of these plants, which 
should be given frequently in small amounts. 
Seed sown now will make good plants for 
framework as soon as any become available, 
using a good hot-bed of leaves and strawy 
manure to give the plants a start, and if pipe 
eat is insufficient the frames should be 
covered at nights. 


Hydrangea paniculata 

The weak wood of these plants should 
now pe removed and the stronger growths 
cut back to stout basal eyes. Should the 
position not be too wet, the present is a suit- 
able time for making additional plantings. 
Should an early display of flowers be required 
where these plants are growing, the hardy 
Primulas, Polyanthus, Myosotis, or Trollius 
may be used amongst them. This Hydrangea 
is best grown in fairly cool and well enriched 
soil. 


Biennials 

Such as Sweet Williams and Canterbury 
Bells if not autumn planted should be got 
into their flowering quarters as soon as pos- 
sible, also  Hollyhocks and  Aquilegias. 
Violas, too, rooted last autumn may be used 
where required for ground work, thus liberat- 
ing the frames for more tender subjects. 


Polyanthus 

Seeds should be sown now so as to ensure 
a long season of growth. Sow in boxes of 
light, loamy soil and allow germination, 
which is ofttimes slow, to take place in gentle 
heat. As soon as the seedlings are nicely up, 
they should be placed in a cold frame and 
when large enough prick out into cool, moist 
seed beds until required next autumn. The 
site of the seed bed should be so chosen that 
the plants will not be subjected to full sun- 
shine all day. 


Sweet Peas 


A sowing of these may now be made out- 
side if wished, covering the seeds with some 
old potting soil if the ground it at all sticky. 
The autumn sown ones should be constantly 
watched for depredations of slugs and the 
site at once prepared if not already seen to 
for receiving the autumn-sown plants in pots. 


Clivias 
These greenhouse plants are not only ex- 
cellent for conservatory work, but also stand 


well when used in the dwelling house. The 
developing flower-spike should be assisted 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


with some weak stimulant, also with a little 
soot water occasionally. Frequent repotting 
is not necessary, but the plants must be 
thoroughly well cared for after flowering 
until their growing season is finished. — It 
may be mentioned that the flower spikes of 
this plant last well in the cut state. 


Tuberoses 

When received, these bulbs may be placed 
into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, afterwards potting 
on into 6-inch for flowering, or they may be 
potted directly into 48’s and flowered in them. 
If required in flower early, they must be 
placed in brisk heat, being plunged in a bed 
with bottom heat for ‘preference. Water 
sparingly at first and as- the flowers appear 
remove to cooler quarters. 


Ipomea rubro-ceerulea 

This beautiful blue climbing annual is ex- 
cellent for covering pillars or wires in the 
sunny part of the conservatory, and is also 
extremely good for sunny situations outside, 
such as the pillars of verandahs. Good 
flowering plants may be had in 8-inch pots, 
and the plants may be had in flower from 
three to four months from the time of seed 
sowing. A well-drained soil is always best 
for these sun-loving creepers. 


Melons 


Whether these are fruited in pots or in a’ 
made-up bed, the main soil ingredient for 
their successful cultivation, is good fibrous 
loam to which may be added a small portion 
of spent Mushroom manure, wood ash, and 
mortar rubble. A firm rooting medium is 
essential, as this acts as a deterrent to gross- 
ness of growth, which is often a forerunner 
of canker. H. TURNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Ferns under glass 

Adiantums which have been more or less 
at rest are now on the move, and repotting 
may safely be undertaken. If it be intended 
to divide any specimens, this can be done 
at once, allowing the divided plants-a little 
extra heat until they become established. A 
Farleyense makes useful specimens when 
single crowns are grown in 6-inch pots. 
Seedlings from pans or boxes can be potted 
off—they sometimes appear to be sickly after 
the check, but they quickly recover’ when 
a genial moist atmosphere is maintained. 


Fruit houses 

There is usually plenty of work in vineries 
and in Peach houses from this time onward. 
In the early vinery the young shoots must 
not be crowded—plenty of space ought to 
be allowed for the development of the foliage. 
A distance of 15 inches apart, on each side 
of the rod, will be ample for general pur- 
poses. When the second leaf beyond the 
bunch is formed the terminal bud should be 
rubbed out; but in cases where the main 
rods“are trained very near each other a single 
leaf only may be left beyond the bunch. In 
Peach houses disbudding should be attended 
to as soon as it is possible to do so. This 
is best done in a tentative manner, and by 
degrees, so that the trees may not be unduly 
checked. When disbudding is completed 
there ought to be one shoot at, or near, ‘the 
base of each fruiting shoot, and to each of 
the latter a leader must be left, although 
this may later be pinched. Until the blooms 
are almost expanded the syringe may be 
vigorously used twice daily during sunn 
weather. Weak liquid manure, with the 
chill off, will give a fillip to Peach trees at 


\ 


il 
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this time, but applications ou ht 
too frequent. — ae 


Cold frames 
The time has again arrived wh 
possible to ventilate cold frames { 
day, and this should be done on al 
occasions.’ The occupants of thes 
auxiliaries will be all the better of 
inspection, when decayed leaves an 
which may be suffering from dam, 
removed. Those who may haye 
Auriculas in cold frames will find th’ 
able time at which to pot them up 
loam, leaf mould, some well-roy 
manure, and a little coarse sand 
admirable compost for Auriculas, 
tions in pots, in cold frames, shoul 
kept on the dry side, but with len 
days and increased sunshine more w 
shortly be required. a 
Box edgings and lawns % 
Box edgings are not now looked y 
so much favour as was the case ir 
days, but where these edgings are si 
and when they become irregular o 
they may be successfully relaid at thi: 
When edgings are being attended 
walks may be turned over and reg 
Worn places or inequalities on lawn 
be seen to at an early date and a top 
of basic slag and nitrate of soda will 
useful. Nitrate of soda is by some 
with suspicion, but, carefully used, 
of the best fertilisers with whicl 
acquainted for the purpose it 
Ordinary weed killer, if applied w 
will eradicate Plantains and simila 
on lawns. Roll frequently when thi 
is not sticky. es 


5 
Blackberries and Loganberties 

There is a growing tendency to pli 
of the American Blackberries (Bramb 
both these and the Loganberries ou 
to be taken in hand, pruned, and r 
All the weak shoots must be closely 
and the strong young canes may b 


- a considerable length. There is yet 


plant both. It is not always conv 
plant in autumn, and even now, if 
is not fit for planting purposes it 
better to wait yet awhile until the 
at least is workable. —-7 aaa 


Plant houses — —: £ 
On sunny days it is now possible 
late greenhouses, but even when 
shines, if the wind be chill if must 
with judgment: Those who make as 
of forced shrubs have a wide choice 
of the newer Almonds are extremel} 
the various forms of Prunus and of 
never come amiss, and Deutzias, 
and Lilacs require no testimonial. 
them is difficult to handle. Those wi 
to the pronounced odour of Pol 
Narcissi, at this time will fi | N 
very useful and equally as at de 


Kitchen garden = 
Many gardens are greatly benefit 
dressing of lime, and where it is 
to apply such a dressing the work 
due. Air-slaked lime, one bushel pe 
rod, is best. New plantations of 
radish can now be: made, and if it 
posed to make additions to the Gle 
chokes, the ground can be preps 
thoroughly manuring and trenching 
little soil may be drawn up to the £ 
the early Cabbages, a sprinkling ‘ 


. 


fertiliser having first been applied. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshir 
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The Gladiolus—II. 


vimulinus section and modern types, with practical suggestions on the planting, 
manuring, and general cultivation \ 


fajoR GEORGE CHURCHER, President of the British Gladiolus Society 
(Concluded from page 103) 


‘come to the Primulinus section. 
‘seems to be some doubt as to who 
‘ced the first hybrid of this species. 
‘re many varieties catalogued and 
»gued prior to the war. In 1913 I 
it the N.G.S.’s show a silver medal 
‘best seedling Primulinus hybrid, 
's afterwards named Woodcote. 
‘same Society’s show in 1914 there 
fee exhibitors of Prims.—French, 
| German. The last could not under- 
y he did not get the first prize, and 
‘ne complaining. I could not, how- 
sfy him, and he left me with this 
“Well, I go home to fight him,”’ 
- which I did not understand until 
ater. In 1923, Kunderd introduced 
s at 1,000 dollars per corm, and in 
added two more varieties—Orange 
and Lavender Beauty—to this sec- 
1ope to grow the last two this year. 
other Kunderd type appeared in his 
st year which he named the Snap- 
yut I have seen nothing but a written 
n of it up to the present. 
ladiolus has been described as the 
.’s Orchid, but I am afraid it is about 
aat title, judging from the prices of 
‘the newer introductions. One hun- 
‘ars seems quite the usual price for 
iriety in America, and some English 
-e not much behind. 
rd’s new varieties for 1927 were 
t 394.75 dollars, if you took the lot. 
‘ent advertisement he states he has 
- than 100 new varieties for 1928, 
* priced on the same lines, will work 
‘er 1,000 dollars for the collection. 
what of English new varieties? 
tells me of some good ones coming 
The war gave America the start in 
's as well as in many other things, 
ink the English catalogues will next 
29) have some good things listed. 
|raisers are only picking up the step, 
yeakk, but when once they get into 
ide I feel sure they will not be long 
iey outstrip their competitors. I am 
iened in that belief because the latest 
to reach me is, Mr. Amos Perry is 
g to devote more time to the improve- 
| the Gladiolus. 
st not close without mention of the 
ntal varieties. Mr. Pfitzer has intro- 
iany fine sorts; most of these have 
us through Holland, and in some 
is it has been assumed that they were 
originations. HH. Blue, Helissa and 
Triumph, perhaps, may be men- 
s the most outstanding. 
ine introduced some eight or nine 
\ from a Dracocephalus cross, some of 
vere very fine colours, richly marked 
low spots ; but these have disappeared 
is catalogue. Presumably lost during 


CULTIVATION. 


3 often been said that any soil which 
‘w a good Potato will grow Gladioli. 
ire is an ideal soil for this flower, as 
lany others. A good sandy loam on 
iperhaps, is the most suitable medium, 
ch as it is more easily cultivated than 
‘soils. Heavy clay soils can, of course, 
fe to grow Gladioli, but they require 
bour to bring them into a proper con- 
© produce good flowers. In dealing 
\*s heavy soil it is important that it 
‘ be bastard trenched during the 
', adding such manure or muck as 


may be necessary, taking care to leave the 
ground as rough as possible. 

It is as well to choose a fresh site each 
year. The situation should be in full sun- 
shine and not in any way shaded. As with 
other plants so with the Gladioli, the richer 
the soil and the better the care and culture, 
the finer the results will be. 

In the spring, so soon as the ground can be 
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to make a start. Nothing is gained by taking 
your corms out of the store and putting them 
in cold ground. Having made a start and 
wishing to extend the blooming season over 
as long a period as possible, one of two, or 
both, methods may be adopted. If you pur- 
chase your bulbs you will probably receive 
them much about the same size. In this 
case you could divide your bulbs up into two 
or more lots and plant them at intervals of 
10 or 12 days, ending about May 10. If you 
save your own bulbs you will no doubt have 
them in varying sizes, which may be all 
planted ‘at the same time. The larger bulbs 
will bloom first and the smaller sizes will 
follow. 

In planting some small corms there is the 


Gladiolus Woodcote, a fine example of the modern G. Primulinus section 
This hybrid is red flowered and retains the charm of form of the original species, which 


is yellow flowered. 


worked it should be brought down to a proper 
tilth by forking over and levelling. Mark out 
the ground into beds 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches 
wide, 2 fect alleyways between. I have tried 
a less distance between the beds, but I find 
that with less than 2 feet there is not suff- 
cient room to get along the rows. If possible, 
run the beds east and west and the rows 
north and south. The rows should not be 
less than 4 inches apart and the bulbs placed 
not more than four to the foot run, For 
exhibition blooms some growers place them 
one foot apart. 

As to time of planting, this will vary 
according to the county. In South Hamp- 
shire I used to plant the last week in Febru- 
ary or the first week in March, according to 
whenever the ground was in a workable con- 
dition. If you have to contend with a cold 
clay, as I have at the present time, the first 
or second week in April will be early enough 


Raised by Major George Churcher 


possibility of obtaining a few good corms for 
the following year. 

The depth to plant is determined by the 
nature of the soil, 4 inches being the maxi- 
mum in light soil and less in stiff, cold soil. 
Deep planting helps to keep the plants from 
falling over at blooming time, but the taller 
varieties will require staking in any case. I 
used to put two bamboo canes at the end of 
each row and two in the centre of the row 
and then run a length of tarred string along 
each side about 1 foot above the ground-line, 
which was effective when plants, such as the 
Prims., were grown in double rows. I now 
use Walker’s stakes. These I find fairly 
satisfactory. 

As planting proceeds see that each variety 
is properly labelled and the rows clearly 
marked, so that you may run the hoe between 
the rows each week to keep the ground clear 
of weeds. Some growers use Potato manure 
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along the rows before planting, but if the 
ground has been properly prepared in the 
autumn an application of bone meal before 
forking over in the spring is all I use. 

When the plants are 10 inches to 12 inches 
high, which they should be about the first 
or second week in June, a slight dusting of 
Barrs’ Phytobroma or Clay’s fertiliser be- 
tween the rows may be given and a second 
application when the spikes begin to appear. 
Cultivation should be constant, but care must 
be taken to prevent the hoe going too deeply 
below the surface, as the plants develop in 
growth. 

It must be remembered that the Gladiolus 
loves moisture, and this is all important in 
_ the earlier stages of growth; but at the same 
time it does not like standing in water. It 
is therefore very apparent why the Gladiolus 
loves a well-drained soil. Should it be neces- 
sary to water the beds, do it in the evening 
and give a thorough soaking. If you have 
a fair number of beds, do not try to deal 
with the whole in one evening; rather divide 
the work over a week if necessary. 

In heavy ground, sand under and over the 
corms will be found useful to the plants when 
growing and will also make the task of lift- 
ing the bulbs much easier. - 

When cutting the spikes: always leave four 
or more leaves on the plant so that it may 
continue to develop the bulb for next year. 
Cut the spike when the first flower is open. 
The new bulb grows on the top of the old 
one, and without the leaves no new bulb will 
be developed. 

Do not consider that as soon as you have 
cut the spike no further care is required, but 
continue to cultivate the ground and water if 
the soil requires it. 


VEGETABLES 


Early Potatoes in frames 


FEW early Potatoes always stand well 
in the opinion of the connoisseur, and no 
time should be lost in getting a frame 

ready and the tubers planted so that a few 
dishes can be obtained in advance of those 
grown in an early border. 

The amateur who cannot afford the space 
to grow a few plants in pots in the green- 
house can easily have an early supply by 
growing them in a hot frame. The hot 
frame should be made ready by mixing to- 
gether a cartload of stable manure and fresh 
leaves, and the frame placed on top. In 
addition a layer of the manure should be 
placed around the outside of the frame. If 
possible the hotbed and compost should be 
made ready a week or so in advance to allow 
the frame to become nicely wanm_ before 
planting. The tubers must be well sprouted; 
three sprouts will be ample on each tuber. 

Planting should be done in rows about a foot 
apart.and the ‘‘ seed ”’ inserted 3 inches deep. 
Give a watering with warm water if the 
compost is dry, then fdy a considerable time 
mo further supply-of water will be required. 
Afterwards care. should be taken with the 
watering to see that the soil does not become 
too wet. ; ; 

The frame must be kept close until the 
shoots appear above ground, when a little air 
can be admitted during warm, sunny 
weather. The aim should be short, sturdy 
growth, never allowing the plants to become 
drawn. No earthing-up is necessary. 

The selection of varieties is of the utmost 
importance, for all early varieties are not 
suitable for forcing. 

Di Vernon is a good forcing variety. It is 
of recent introduction, Flat kidney tubers 
with purple markings at the rose end, eyes 
shallow. The tubers form quickly, and if 
well sprouted and given gentle heat will be 
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ready for lifting in about eight weeks’ time. 
The quality is excellent. : 

An old favourite for forcing purposes is 
May Queen, white kidney, eyes shallow, very 
dwarf habit, and excellent for growing for 
frame work. Splendid quality. 

Harbinger is still popular for this work. 
It is of good quality and heavy cropper. 
Tubers white, round, with a distinct dent at 
the stem end. The haulm is very dwarf and 
spreading, open in appearance, and has very 
large terminal leaflets. 

Sharpe’s Express is frequently used for 
forcing, but, to my mind, is not so early as 
the above varieties. The tubers are kidney- 
shaped, with a characteristic twist at the 
heel end. Haulm is taller than that of 
Harbinger, more crowded leaflets with long 
stalks. It is a very fine quality variety. 

Duke of York, also known as Midlothian 
Early and Victory, is a yellow-fleshed variety. 
Thick kidney. Large tubers are produced 
quickly and of splendid table quality. 


G.S. 
Potato planting 


Potato-planting is a subject that deserves 
more consideration than it usually gets. The 
depth which the Potatoes are planted is an 
important factor, and varies according to the 
type of soil. In a light soil 5 inches to 6 
inches is a suitable depth, but for heavy soils 
4 inches is quite deep enough. The tubers 
should be well sprouted and entirely free from 
disease. 

One method of planting is with a Potato- 
planting dibble, and holes are made to the 
depth required and the tubers are dropped in 
and the holes filled up with loose soil. This 
method is very unsatisfactory, because when 
the tuber is dropped in it leaves a hollow under 
it, and if this fills with water it often causes 
the tuber to rot. The soil is not taken out of 


Answers 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


to Queries 


La sy 

the hole, but merely pressed t 
fore the sides of the holes are 
it is extremely difficult for the 
penetrate it, ae 
Where a small area is to 
planting is best when done | 
There is no doubt that this i 
factory method, but it is seldor 
can be spared for such a slow 
The most common and m 
method where large areas are ' 
the trench system. In this m 
is taken out with a spade or 
the desired depth and the tu 
the trench filled in with the 
next trench. The drills shou 
south, and the tubers should 
trenches flat on their sides with 
all facing towards the head of th 
is very important where early 
concerned, because it allows t 
make plenty of root-growth befe 
reach the surface, also as th 
further to grow than if plant 
end facing upwards, and th 
less chance of them becomin 
frost. 
The distance apart varies a 
time of maturity of the crop. 
should be planted io inches © 
tubers and 18 inches between 
mid-season varieties 12 inch 
tubers and 24 inches between 
15 inches between the tubers 
between the drills for Maincrop 
The correct time for plan 
very difficult to state, as it 
position, condition of soil, an 
as a rule, early varieties can be | 
the third week in March, |! 
ties can be planted about the 
April and Maincrop varieties’ 
of April. «@G 
Craigo House Gardens, Mo: 


Naming plants—Readers who 2 
be named should send fair example 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Sni 
and points of shoots are useless.) 
four plants should be sent in any 
same correspondent. Where more 
is sent they should be numbered. 
cones should always be sent. 
; z £ 

Naming fruit—Several specimens 
stages of colour and size of the sam 
deformed specimens are difficult 


do not undertake to name more 
mens at one time. ' 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Evergreen shrubs 


My garden is overlooked by other houses, 
and I have planted a few trees as a screen, 
viz., two of Mountain Ash, one Acacia 
(Robinia), two Laburnums, and two Cupres- 
sus... There are still some gaps. Could 
you tell me of suitable evergreen trees to fill 
in, whose roots would not spread very far? 
I had been recommended Cupressus macro- 
carpa, but am now advised not to have these, 
as the soil is heavy clay. G, EATERY 


[You have been well advised not to plant 
Cupressus macrocarpa, but there are other 
Cupressus quite suitable for your purpose, 
namely, C. pisifera, C. nootkatensis, C. 
pisifera aurea, or you could use Pinus Austri- 
aca (Austrian Pine), or Pinus Laricio (Corsi- 
can Pine), or Thuya gigantea. ] 


Two conifers 


(No. 999).—The fine foliaged Conifer ‘you 
send is the Chinese Weeping Cypress 
(Cupressus funebris), which is not suitable 


ee 
for the open air except in ou 
south-western counties. The o 
the open is Cupressus Lawso 
noble Cypress, which may be 
out, ‘ 


"i 


Chimonanthus fragrans 

I shall be much obliged i 
me your advice about Chimonan 
I have a tree about 12 feet | 
been planted for several years 
south. It seldom flowers. 
lot of old wood. ‘Would you 
cut it nearly down? It was 
some -years. Ought a small 
same, planted this autumn, wl 
yet flowered, also on a south \ 
hard back now ? at 


[It is a bit risky to cut your 
men too severely; if you did as yj 
the plant might break away all 
ing strong flowerless wood for 
years. We advise you to thin ow 
branches, even “though the bus 
a skeleton-like appearance, and 


,stouter branches. This will invite 
pment of young healthy wood 
- flower in due course. Prick up 
» soil about the base of the plant 
ea generous top dressing of good 
swell decayed manure. In the case 
cng shrub, all that is necessary is 
»y weak shoots and top any strong 
slers. } 

yi tree 
‘hristmas tree (Norway Spruce) be 
41 in height eae without 
‘e appearance of the tree: 
es Ghar, 


/: extremely doubtful whether your 
» tree of Norway Spruce (Picea ex- 
j suitably respond to cutting. The 
yo keep it to a restricted size is to 
‘pot or tub, thereby restricting its 
‘tivities. There is a dwarf form of 
ice of which there are several 


| 


ot garden 
|Farnham.)—Your letter does not 
ut we assume the tall Pines are free 
‘es for some distance from the 
ind are also too close together to 
ithe ground being sufficiently pre- 
jallow of alternate planting. It is 
/he Corsican Pine you have, and it 
(of little use to transplant the small 
imention, as they are at any time 
fen of moving. Providing the 
not too matted with roots to allow 
(; properly prepared by digging, etc. 
‘dron ponticum, Veronica Traversii, 
‘apervirens (Box), and Laurus (com- 
jel) would answer your purpose. It 
sential when planting shrubs in such 
1 as this that they are kept well 
atil established, and should planting 
id by a dry spring overhead spraying 
10 be very beneficial. The whole of 
_d between the plants should be well 
lvith a good layer of leaves. 


FLOWER GARDEN 

‘s damaged 

|.5., Donegal).—A full charge of 
(ld be sufficient to kill your plant, 
ing from the pieces you sent it 
° have been cut about rather badly. 
Id point out that many of these 
s have suffered severely from the 
ists we have experienced this winter, 
‘has apparently affected your plant 
fae to the shot. Your safest 
° prune your bush in severely and 
burage growth to develop from the 
hich may have survived; the prun- 
}d not be carried out until the last 
‘March. 

‘t Sweet Peas Z 
dener tells me that when he plants 
| Sweet Pea seedlings he shakes 
from the roots of the plants. I 
he point, but was informed a friend 
ways did this. I must say I think 
edure is wrong. My own notion 
, to preserve the roots and rootlets in- 
' thus not check the growth. Your 


nd advice will be much appreciated 
tdener and myself. M. B. 


* Many Sweet Pea specialists follow 
tice of putting out their plants from 
| without disturbing the roots, the 
‘adopted by “ M. B.’s”’ gardener is 
‘ch cannot be adversely criticised. 
pod growers maintain that, not only 
ase of Sweet Peas, but of culinary 
arted: under glass as well, the prac- 
shaking the soil from the seedlings 


iting these. individually hastens the 


| i 
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production of bloom. So long as the soil is 
in good condition for planting, and when the 
latter is done carefully, the method adopted is 
not, after all, of prime importance.] 


Clothing sloping banks 

We have some sloping banks of poor soil. 
The slope is towards the south, but the house 
itself keeps off all the direct sun from the 
south, and most of that from the west, except 
in the height of summer. We want to get 
the banixs covered with something that will 
be pleasant to look at all the year round. 
Would Anthemis cupaniana (illustrated in a 
recent number) be suitable? Or -can you 
suggest some flowering shrub that would not 
object to partial shade? Curr Castle. 


[Anthemis cupaniana would thrive in the 
position you describe, but will provide the 
happiest return where the soil has been im- 
proved by a little cultivation, although a very 
rich soil is not recommended. Providing 
your soil is free from chalk or lime, some of 
the dwarf Heaths would be very satisfactory, 
especially Erica carnea, E. Darleyensis, or E. 
ciliaris var. mamiana. Another very useful 
evergreen plant is the large-leaved Saxifrage 
(S. Megasea), in its many varieties of which 
S. M. var crassifolia and S. M. cordifolia 
var. purpurea are two of the best. |The 
Epimediums, especially E. sulphureum and 
E. pinnatum elegans, would also serve your 
purpose and prove interesting throughout the 
year. | 


A blue Viola wanted 


(T. Liddesdale Palmer).—Admiral of the 
Blues, Mrs. Wm. Foster, and True Blue. 
The above comprise three of the best blues 
known to us. Another very pretty Viola is 
W. H. Woodgate; which on some soils be- 
comes china blue, on others lavender. Plants 
of all the above are obtainable from H. Wool- 
man, Sandy Hill Nurseries, Shirley, near 
Birmingham. We know of no firm that offers 
seeds of these named kinds. 


Anthemis cupaniana wanted 


(Strix).—Messrs. J. Stormonth and Sons, 
Kirkbride, Cumberland, and W. E. Ingwer- 
sen, Ltd., Birch Farm, Sharpthorne, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. Both these nurserymen 
offer the above at gd. per plant. 


GREENHOUSE 


Clianthus puniceus unsatisfactory. 


I-have a small plant of Clianthus puniceus, 
grown from seed. Each season plenty of 
flower racemes form, but after growing for a 
time they gradually shrivel and dry up on 
the stem. The plant is kept in an ordinary 
greenhouse until really warm weather comes, 
when I place it outside. Mrs. A.C. 


[It would appear, judging by the portions 
you send, that the plant is root-bound and in 
need of a larger pot. The roots. have prob- 
ably been too dry at some time, and this would 
account for the trouble. You do not say by 
what means your greenhouse is heated, but if 
by lamps try and avoid unpleasant fumes ; 
these are very bad for vlants. Your best 
plan is to repot your plant into a mixture of 


‘three parts turfy loam, and one part made up 


of decayed leaf mould and silver sand; pot 
firmly and soak thoroughly after potting, and 
endeavour to keep the temperature of your 
greenhouse from 45 degrees to 55 degrees. 
Always water with clear lukewarm water 
while the plant is in the greenhouse. | 


Cacti ~ 


(W. S. C.).—We suggest you get into touch 
with the following, who are specialists in 
Cacti :—S. Smith, 51, Falmer Road, Enfield, 
Middlesex; Cooper’s, Regent’s Parade, 
Shanklin, I.W.; H. Hemsley, The Nurseries, 
Crawley ; Fr, de Laet, Contich, Antwerp, Bel- 
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gium; Miss Worth, The Priory, Holbeach. 
The best book we know is ‘‘ Cactus Culture 
for Amateurs,”’ by William Watson. Price 
2s. 3d. 


Red Spider and Carnations 


I am always interested in Mr. L. J. Cook’s 
article on Carnations. I have a good deal of 
trouble with Red Spider, as my houses are 
very dry. Mr. Cook mentions the Monro 
Lamp. As I have not heard about it, would 
he be kind enough to give some particulars ? 

CaRNATION. 


|The Monro Lamp for Red Spider is a con- 
trivance by which plants under glass can be 
conveniently fumigated with naphthalene. 
So far this has proved the only practical 
method to kill Red Spider without injuring 
the growing plant, although very soft grow- 
ing plants such as Ferns may be injured, and 
care must be taken to observe directions. 
This lamp and material could probably be ob- 
tained at any local nurseryman’s shop where 
sundries are stocked. | 


ALPINES 
Mossy Saxifrage 


(M. C.).—There are several mossy Saxi- 
frages with pink and reddish tones, and they 
vary somewhat with the locality and soil in 
which they are growing. You would prob- 
ably find S. muscoides Rhei and S. Taplow 
Pink suitable. two deeper coloured ones are 
S. muscoides atro-purpurea and Guildford 
Seedling. 


Making a rock garden 

I am building a rockery on a sloping bank, 
and at one section have arranged a stepping- 
stone effect with the rocks, to produce the 
idea of a waterfall in flowers. Will you 
kindly tell me what trailing plants I should 
get to accomplish this design? C. E. F. 


[Perhaps it is hardly necessary to stress 
how important a matter is the arrangement 
of the stones, when endeavouring to obtain 
the effect you mention. The following plants 
are suitable for the purpose: Alyssum, 
Aubrietias, Arabis, Campanula in variety, 
Dianthus, Helianthemum, Saxifragas, Litho- 
spermum, Veronica rupestris, Viola gracilis. 
Another effective plant for this work, both 
for foliage and flower, is Cerastium tomento- 
sum, but being a free grower care must be 
taken that it does not smother weaker plants 


near it.] 
ROSES 


Wire netting for climbing Roses 

(W. Seear).—Wire netting is by no means 
an ideal support for climbing Roses, as it pro- 
vides no protection whatever to the plants. 
Nevertheless, it is often employed for this 
purpose, and successfully. You would be well 
advised, however, to usa only those Roses of 
proved hardiness, and they should be tied 
loosely for the first year. We have found 
many climbing Roses to be perfectly happy 
trained to wire netting covered fences, espe- 
cially strong growing kinds, and we do not 
think you have cause for anxiety. The failure 
you mention may have been due to some other 
cause. 


Standard Briars 

Kindly furnish me with the selling price of 
Standard Briars, with straight stems, well 
rooted, 4 feet and over. R. M 

Dunfermline. 

[If ‘* R. M.’’ is in a position to ‘supply a 
large quantity of Standard Briars for budding 
purposes, any Rose grower will quote -prices 
for such. It may be said that prices vary in 
accordance with supply and demand, and that 
there is no fixed price which is applicable 
alike to all districts. ‘' R. M.,’’ therefore, 
ought to get into communication with some 
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local firm of nurserymen and give them par- 
ticulars as to height, species, and quantity 
available, where, no doubt, he will find a 
satisfactory market. | 


FRUIT 
Mildew on Vines 


(J> K.):—The chief causes of mildew in a 
vinery are cold, damp, sunless weather, 
coupled with a stagnant atmosphere ; hence, 
the best preventative is to keep a free and 
buoyant air moving in the house. We advise 
you to restrict the watering of the plants 
housed in the vinery as much as possible, and 
be exceedingly sparing with the syringe, par- 
ticularly during sunless periods. Endeavour 
at all times to have some heat in the pipes, for 
this means so much in keeping the air sweet 
and fresh. Your use of sulphur is quite one 
of the best remedies, and do not hesitate to 
dust a little on the foliage should you see the 
least symptom of the trouble showing. As 
attacks of mildew are often aggravated when 
a sunny period follows acool, dull period, it 
is essential to keep a very sharp look-out at 
this time, and avoid as much as possible 
violent fluctuations of temperature and atmo- 
sphere. Are you satisfied that the roots of 
your Vines are in a healthy condition, and 
have no access to cold, wet subsoil ? 


LEGAL POINTS 


Licence for Gardener 

Would you kindly inform me if it is neces- 
sary to take out a licence for a gardener 
working full time? 


[Yes; a gardener has been held to be a 
domestic. servant in respect of whom it is 
necessary to take out a licence. It is only 
where a man is casually employed for a small 
proportion of his time doing gardening work 
that payment of the licence can be avoided. ] 


Gardener’s cottage 

Will you kindly state in your Queries 
columns the position of a head gardener who 
has been given a month’s notice to leave his 
employment? Failing to obtain another 
situation by the time his notice expires, would 
he by law be compelled to leave his cottage, 
which is on the premises? 

(HraD GARDENER) REGULAR READER. 


|The question you ask is one the answer 
to which depends upon the agreement be- 
tween yourself and your employer. If the 
cottage was occupied rent free as part of 
your salary, then when your employment 
comes to an end you must vacate the cottage. 
If, on the other hand, you pay rent for the 
cottage, you are in the position of an 
ordinary tenant and are protected by the Rent 
Restriction Acts. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A troublesome weed 

(James McWilliams).—The plant you send 
is the Lesser Celandine (Ranunculus Ficaria), 
one of the brightest of our native spring 
flowers, but a pest where it is not wanted. 
Your best course is to fork all possible 
out of the soil and if possible leave the border 
fallow for one year; this will enable you to 
get rid of any other plants which appear 
later, either by lifting them out, or by re- 
peated hoeings. If this is not possible, 
sprinkle the surface with a good Daisy killer 
obtainable from any horticultural sundries- 
man whenever sufficient plants appear to 
warrant the use of it, taking care to drop the 
Daisy killer well into the crowns of the 
plants. Repeated hoeings will help you con- 
siderably. 


Chicken manure 


(Sach Cox).—You. may safely use the 
chicken manure for your Sweet Peas if. you 
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keep it in a dry shed until a sufficient quantity 
has been accumulated to warrant the use ot 
a little of Strawson’s Vaporite, which will 
destroy all insect life. This must be 
thoroughly mixed with the manure by turning 
the latter at least twice; the Vaporite fumes 
will then penetrate every particle, and the 
manure, etc., may be used the following day. 
It is, however, giving the fumigant a better 
opportunity if it can remain undisturbed for a 
few days. Vaporite is offered by Messrs. 
Strawson “Chemical Company, Ltd., 79, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, in 13 lb. tins, 
at 1s. 6d., and 14 lb. bags, 5s. 6d., and other 
horticultural sundriesmen. 


Pea Dwarf Favourite and Chrysanthe- 
mum Red Lincoln 


(E. F. Crocker).—This prolific Pea is offered 
by Messrs. Carters, seedsmen, Raynes Park, 
London, S.W. 20. Giant Stride is also an- 
other remarkable dwarf Pea deserving of your 
attention; it is offered by this firm. |The 
Chrysanthemum we have been unable to 
locate. Perhaps some reader could inform us 
of a firm from whom it could be obtained. 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., The Seed Establish- 
ment, Edinburgh, possess a large collection, 
and may procure it for you. 


Artificial manures 


I was very interested in the recipe for an 
artificial manure (issue of February 11th, 
page go), under the ‘heading ‘* Garden 
Manures,’’ as I make up my own for general 
use with the usual varied assortment of 
flowering plants in pots in my cool green- 
house. J use about half a teaspoonful per 
6 inch pot, as under :— 


23 lbs. sulphate of ammonia. 

2 Ibs. sulphate of potash. 

8 lbs. superphosphate, 30 per cent. 
8 Ib. bone meal. 


t. Would you kindly say which of the two 
you consider the better for my purpose, or 
would you suggest an alternative mixture 
more suited for my requirements ? 

_ 2. What quantity would you recommend for 
6 inch pot? 

3. You give 
as I am using ‘‘ bone meal.” 
better for pot plants ? 

4. I use the usual dilute liquid manures 
alternately, as required, but should be glad 
if you would kindly give me a recipe for a 
well-balanced soluble artificial fertiliser for pot 
plants, and say (a) what weight per gallon 
of soft water should be used, and how often 
applied to healthy growing plants in liquid 
form? (b) Can it be mixed and kept in pow- 
dered form without deterioration, or should 
it be mixed only as required? 

Joun C, WaLTHAM. 


** steamed bone flour,’’ where- 


Which is the 


[(1) The mixture given on page go produces 
very good results. You will notice that your 
mixture is approximately a 1: 1:4 mixture, 
i.e., one part sulphate of ammonia, one part 
sulphate of potash, and four parts superphos- 
phate. The mixture we gave is a 1:1: 3 
mixture. It may be that under your condi- 
tions the addition of more phosphate is desir- 
able. The only way to test this would be to 
try out the two manures one against the other. 
Unless your soil requires extra phosphate our 
mixture should give you the best results. It 
may be useful to give the actual percentages 
of plant food in the complete chemical manure 
Be gave; if the manure was made up as fol- 
OWS :— 


4 lbs. sulphate of ammonia, 20 per cent. 
4 lbs sulphate of potash, 48 per cent. — 
8 lbs. superphosphate, 30 per cent. 

the mixture would contain :— 


4 per cent, nitrogen, 


9°6 per cent. potassium, 
18 per cent. sol. phosphate. 


- form of liquid manure. 1 


(2) We think that the best w 
manure of this type to pot pl 


solved in a gallon of w 
watered with the soluti 
‘ How often the pla 
the liquid manure will deper 
of plant, time of year, an 
growth they are making. 
manure is used as a top dre: 
the amount you suggest 1 
half a teaspoonful. This qu 
spread evenly over the top c 
covered with soil. Top dre 
able for large pots and box 
6 inch pots we consider that4 
by means of liquid manure v 
and better way of getting th 
plant roots. (3) We did not. 
tion of steamed bone flour 
phosphate it contained, but 
of sulphate of ammonia and 
phosphates cakes badly after 
up sometime. The addition 
flour acts as a drier, and - 
in a good mechanical con 
fine bone meal is used it ha 
Steamed bone flour and b 
insoluble phosphate ; this it 
gradually becomes dissolved in 
is of no value for making i 
Bone meal contains the ge 
fat of the original bones. S 
coritains neither gelatine 
analyses of the two are approx 


Nitrogen, 
Bone Meal... ..% «> 3°75 pictues 
Steamed Bone Flour 1-2 .,, 6.25 


(4) Most of this question has | 
above. If you add a little stean 
or fine bone meal to a 1:1 
would allow you to mix a fair su 
on the store as you require. |] 
was stored under fairly drv cond 
not lose any of its properties. ]_ 


Weeds and Moss from s 

(Wilts.).—We would advi 
little freshly-slaked lime wi 
Moss before digging them 
when they will do more goc 


CATALOGUES RECI 
Barr and Sons, King Street, ¢ 
den.—Vegetable and flower se 
R. Veitch and Sons, High St 
Vegetable and flower seeds. 
Thompson and Morgan, 
table and flower seeds. 
Blackmore and Langdon, B 
Delphiniums, Gloxinias, C 
T. Smith, Newry, Co. L 
perennials, rock plants, and 
James Carter and Co., 
Vegetable and flower seeds. _ 
W. J. Unwin, Histon, — 
Peas, vegetable seeds. = 
David Green and Son, 
Lytham.—Garden sundries. 
J. W. Cole and Son, 
Chrysanthemums and Pelarg 
Keith Luxford and Co., Sav 
Chrysanthemums. ¥ 
H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nurseries 
—Chrysanthemums, hardy pl. 
_ Joseph Fison and Co., 
Tertilisers. He 
Sharp Bros. and Knight, 
Glasshouses. and component 
T. Bath and Co., Ltd 
Strand.—Wooden buildings 
of all descriptions. — a 
. B. Vanderschoot, Lids 
Gladioli, Begonias, Dahlias. — 
- R.. H, Bath, Ltd., —Wisbei 
Vegetable and flower seeds an 
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»s Parcel Post Collections 


of Vegetable Seeds, 
{, 11/6. 13/6 Post Free. 
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Send for Sutton’s New | 
‘ Seed Catalogue. 
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JGS LOVE 
ily bedded plants 


—to stop slugs 
simply sprinkle 


TEROLE 


i plants and fork lightly in 


( TEROLE on lettuce beds infested wtth slugs I have 
‘plant. Please repeat order:’”— EVESHAM. 

( pleasure in testifying to the eplendid qualities of 
tis magnificent stuff’, and does its work extremely 

1used several other brands of insecticide. but none 

ir STHROLE.”—NURSERIES, RAYLEIGH, Essex, 


aes Stop Slugs 


Send for 
‘EROLE 
|. - 2s. 6d. 14 lbs. - 4s. 

b. -6s.6d. 56 lbs. - 9s. 
1 cwt. - 15s. 


(riage paid for Cash with Order. 
“A product of 


3ES 5 INSECTICIDES 


ee Se & Consultants Yxp 
London, S,E.3 
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Your 


If you are an exhibitor you must grow. Sutton’s 
Pedigree Vegetables—the best in the world; or 
just a Garden Lover—then you will want Sutton’s, 
the finest strains of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
May we send you our New Catalogue ? 


| SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING 


KILLINEY BROOMS 


Many readers will have seen at Chelsea the 
beautiful new Brooms raised at Killiney. 
These include the most richly-coloured variety 
yet raised—* Dorothy Walpole ’’ (crimson)— 
and also the finest bi-colour ‘‘ Lord Lam- 
bourne.’’? The latter has vivid scarlet wings 
which contrast beautifully with the pale 
cream or primrose standard of the flower. 
Both received the A.M. from the R.H.S. 

The collection of Brooms grown at Killiney 
comprises more than 4o varieties, and of the 
best sorts half-standards can be supplied as 
well as bushes. All are established in pots 
as they do not move well from the open 
ground. The collection includes the beauti- 
ful old white Broom, the cream precox, and 
albus precox, Cornish Cream (A.M., 
R.H.S.), the new Osbornii (raised at Kew), 
Andreanus and its prostrate form, also 
kewensis, Donard Seedling, and numerous 
other lovely kinds suitable for the shrubbery 
and rock garden. 

Special mention must be made of late- 
flowering kinds. Mount Etna Broom 
(Genista etnensis) is one of the best, as it ts 
so hardy and flowers late in July when others 
are long past. Spartium junceum (Yellow 
Spanish Broom) is undoubtedly one of the 
finest of flowering shrubs, the large yellow 
flowers are fragrant and the bush never out 
of bloom during summer, continuing indeed 
until late autumn, while Cytisus nigricans 
Carlieri is another graceful yellow Broom of 
smaller growth and flowers from July to 
October. 

Now is a good time for planting Brooms, 
and the full list of sorts will be found-in our 
new shrub catalogue, which is worthy of 
perusal by all shrub lovers.—Wm. Watson 
and Sons, Ltd., Esliney Nurseries, Killiney, 
Co. Dublin. 
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ESTABLISHED 1832 


No connection with any other firm of a similar name. 


BULBS 


Herbaceous Plants 


and ROSES 
For Spring 1928 


All of the Finest Quality 


The Catalogue of above will be 
sent, post free, on application to 


“ANT. ROOZEN & SON 


Postbox 100, Haarlem, HOLLAND 
Please Mention Paper 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Carriage Paid Prices : 


1 lb. Tin - 1/3 14 1b. Bag - 5/9 
2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 |b. Bag- 9/6 
7 |b. Tin - 4/6 56 Ib. Bag - 16/- 


112 Ib. Bag - 26/5 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 

4 Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon in 
each, Tin. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 
BROMWICH 


1294 
PATE RERLIES” 


Iris Stylosa not flowering 

(M. Barnes).—The cutting down of the Iris 
Stylosa had nothing to do with their sparse 
flowering this year. Many others have 
suffered in the same way, very few flowers 
appearing this year, which we attribute to 
the lack of sunshine during the latter part of 
1927. It frequently follows that the second 
year after replanting these plants bloom with 
unusual freedom, and we sould never hesi- 
tate to lift and divide immediately the flowers 
are over, removing the disfigured leaves only. 
Re Lettuce seedlings, if the cloches are tilted 
slightly on one side, with a small block be- 
neath, during the warmest part of the day, 
and closed again at night, the plants will 
strengthen. A dusting of soot will check 
slugs. 


Starting a market garden 

(P. C. Newcombe).—We have read your 
letter of the 17th with much interest, and 
agree that as you have to retire from your 
business you can scarcely do better than to 
seek some income and established health in 
the way you suggest. We take it that while 
you have successfully grown Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers, you have no experience of com- 
mercial horticulture. For this reason we 
should advise you to start in a comparatively 
small way, and especially to take up very few 
lines. As glass houses are far more profit- 
able and reliable than open-air crops (even 
though unheated) you should at first concen- 
trate on that, growing, in separate houses, 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers. The question of 
heating would be sure to arise, but need not 
be considered for a year or two after you had 
gained confidence with experience. But, in 
any case, before you start, make quite sure 
that there is an outlet for your produce. Dur- 
ing the season, the seaside resorts you men- 
tion can take plenty of stuff, but that season 
is not very long. You can always fall back 
upon Covent Garden, which is certainly the 
best outlet for those who understand its stan- 
dards and methods. The choice of situation, 
coupled with the character of the soil, is of 
prime importance, and though 2 acres 
should be ample at first, it would be well to 
ascertain the possibilities of extension. The 
amount of glass necessary to materially aug- 
ment your income is placed at its minimum 
as follows :—One Tomato house, too feet by 
20 feet; one Cucumber house, 100 feet by 12 
feet. The Tomato house would cost (un- 
heated) approximately 4,300; the Cucumber 
house would cost (unheated) approximately 
4200. The first house, growing a cold 
Tomato crop, occupied by it from April till 
mid-October, = 1,000 plants, yielding 5 lbs. 
per plant, at 6d. per Ib., followed by Chrysan- 
themums, October till mid-December, about 
450, or an aggregate for these main crops 
of 4,200. Winter. crops additional. The 
Cucumber house would yield, on 50-plants 
(25 each side) two crops in the season, a gross 
value of £7100, with a further yield, depen- 
dent upon the uses of the house, from October 
till April. An experienced man would aggre- 
gate at least £500 on the two houses; you 
would not be likely to aggregate less than 
#350 at first. If you worked yourself, and 
had a strong youth to assist, you would have 
to allow for his wages, and this, with all the 
incidental expenses, would bring the net 
profit from 4100 to 4150 per annum. These 
are minimum figures. But it is impossible 
to deal with your queries fully in a letter. 
There are many pros and cons, and we 
should recommend a consultation with an ex- 
pert; and if you could do that we would find 
a capable adviser. A false move at starting 
would, as you know, seriously handicap the 
results. N.B.—You could not fill an un- 
heated house with Geraniums, etc., in the 
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winter, but there are other ways of cropping 
it, such, for instance, as with Lettuces and 
Endive, etc, 


Chimney smoking 

(A. W. M.,.Bingley).—There are many 
reasons why chimneys smoke. If you apply 
to the Bingley Urban District Council’s Gas 
offices they will send an expert to advise you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Donegal.—We have no knowledge whatever 
of the Verbena Nellie Moser, and cannot find 
such a name in any list or book of reference 
in our possession. Could it be Clematis 
Nellie Moser you had in mind? 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Queenie.—Apple Annie Elizabeth. We are 
not sure of the parentage of this fine old 
Apple, but think it probably a seedling from 
Blenheim Orange. Rdised about 1857, and 
introduced by Messrs. Harrison’s, of Leicc s- 
ter. It is self fertile. 


OBITUARY 


ARTHUR W. PAUL. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Arthur 
William Paul, son of the late Mr, William 
Paul, and formerly proprietor of the: famous 
Rose and tree nurseries at Waltham Cross. 
He was very fond of old gardening books, and 
his library was well known. For many years 
he was a member of the Council of the Horti- 
cultural Trades’ Association, and for one 
period filled the presidential chair. His death 
has severed another link in the chain of asso- 
ciation with the old type of nurserymen and 
florists. He retired from business some years 
ago. 

gn Memortam, Arthur Paul 
A Poetic Epitaph and Improvisation 


Lover of beauty, to whom Nature gave 
That art by which her radiance is increased ; 
Which, to the silent confines of the grave, 
Shone like a ray, whose glory could not 
cease. 


Thy death was painless as that gracious life 
bce: joy was in the flowers thy soul did 
OVE ; 
And now beyond the reach of mortal strife 
Thou movest, ’mid the fadeless blooms 
above ! 
Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


LATE NOTES 


Freestas 


Although these delightful spring flowers 
will respond to some measure of forcing, it 
should never be given in the early stages of 
growth; in fact, it is much better if it can be 
avoided altogether. They do excellently on 
shelves in a cold fruit range. See that 
staking is done in good time, and as soon as 
the flower-spike is formed a little weak 
manure-water may be given alternately with 
soot-water. 


Calceolarias 


The variety Clibrani is one of the most use- 
ful conservatory plants we have. This plant 
will flower quite well in pots 5 inches 
or 6 inches in diameter, but to obtain 
specimen plants for the flowering house, the 
final pot should not be less than 7 inches or 
8 inches. Use a nice open compost to which 
a little old decayed manure may be added. 
The plants do not require a great deal of 
heat, and should be grown for preference on 
a cool shingle bottom. Calceolarias raised 
from seed last year should be grown as cool 
as possible, and when potting on in different 
stages of growth exercise great care in the 
watering of them, until re-established. 


\ 


ROBERT SYD 


LIMITED» 
9, Tenby Street, BI 


‘No one will serve 


A FEW PRICES 
Cheltenham Green Leal aa 


Dell’s Black Leaved, smooth, med: 
Early Model Clobe, best round vari 


BORECO 
Cottager’s, one of the hardiest- 
Dwarf Green Curled Scotch 
Asparagus, delicious flavour... 
/ 
Veitch’s Self-Protecting Autumn. 
Snow’s Winter White ... ae 
Spring White, very hardy ... 
Late Queen, the best late 
Purple Sprouting, most useful 
White Sprcuting, delicious flavour 


BRUSSELS S 
The Wroxton, the very best... _.. 
Darlington, dwarf, robust, ve 


. CABBA 
Ellam’s Dwarf Spring * ioe 
Firet and Best, best for autumn s 

rimo, very early, dwarf, and eo! 
Drumhead (Savoy), best for ger 


CARR 

Early Nantes, for early crop... 
James’ Soarlet, best selected — 
Scarlet Intermediate, best for 
- CAULIFL 

Dean’s Early Snowhall, selected 


All the Year Round, very distin 


Early London, best for genera 
Veltch’s Autumn Giant, best 

- GCELER 
All Leading Varieties ... 


LEE 
The Lyon, best and largest ... : 
Musselburgh, for general use. 
LETTUC 
All the Year Round, excellent and 
Wonderful, keeps tender a long time__ 
Tom Thumb ae soy eae oes a 
Giant Paris White (Cos), best summer 
Bailoon (Cos), largest of all ... 9 4. ue 
ONION 
Excelsior, true (packets of 1,000seeds) ... | 
Ailsa Craig packets of 1,000 seeds)... ... 
Best of All, fine exhibition Onion, excel 
quality and one of the best keepers oa 
White Spanish or Reading... ©... 9 ««. | 
Bedfordshire Cham¢lon oon 
James’ Keeping, best for long keepin 
Giant Zittau, one of the best keepers _.... 
Glant White Tripoll, best flat white Onion 


PARSNIP 
Hollow Crown, specially selected... 
SPINACH — a 
Summer or Winter... ay a F 
SHALLOTS _ 
Best Selected Roots .. ... «per lb 
TURNIP 
Model White Stone _... vss. aap 
Extra Early Milan Purple-top  --- 
Golden Ball ae + a oe 
PEAS 
from 1/1 per pint 4 
SCOTCH SEED 


oo oe 


ae 


ALL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY OE 


SWEET PEAS A SPE 
THEIR UNIQUE 


Post Free on App 
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{W SCENTED CARNATION 
“MRS. A. J. COBB” 


4 
¢ 
By 


LICE AWARDED THE “DAILY MAIL” £100 GOLD CUP 


of Merit, Royal Horticultural Society Award of Merit, British Carnation Society 
ss Certificate, British Carnation Society Selected for Trial, Royal Horticultural Society 


= 
-| 


J.“Cobb” on the centre bench, and “ Lady Northcliffe” and ‘* White Wonder,”’ 
on the adjoining benches. The photograph demonstrates the exceptionally fine habit of the new variety. 
The house was planted in April, 1926, and the photograph taken on April 25th, 1927. 


{he above photograph”shows one“of our houses with “|Mrs..AJ 


| “This Carnation is of exceptional merit, of the true Clove colour, and of very 
__* pronounced fragrance. It has a perfect calyx throughout the year with a 
good substance of flower. _ It is extremely productive, and its keeping qualities 
were a feature at the British Carnation Society Show. Blooms of a large size 


can be cut on two-foot stems. 
nes for extra strong plants from 1+ in. pots, 7/6 each, 75/- doz., £12 for 50. Carriage paid. 


‘ i 
PRESS NOTES: 


‘cultural Trade Journal.—All those who saw the large bowl of fragrant C 
ppreciation of it. A glorious glowing and vivid crimson, having the form of a border Carnation, it brings to the large and varied family 


detual Carnations a distinction that will surely enhance the already high value of this wonderful family. 

(l.—‘ Mrs. A. J, Cobb’ has won universal admiration for the wealth of its fragrance. The champion Carnation is a blood-red flower measuring 
S across and grows on a stem betweén 18 inches and 2 feet long, and of remarkable strength. It was a giant among the other flowers 

# at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 

: 


’ Chronicle.—There could be no doubt as to the merits of the variety which won the Cup. It was named ‘Mrs. A. J. Cobb’ and is an 
] the qualities of a first class variety. 


love-scented blossoms of ‘Mrs, A. J. Cobb’ were unanimous in 


ése bloom of rich velvety crimson colour, distinctly fragrant, and possessing al 


{ 
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er to-day for immediate delivery from your local nurseryman or direct from the raisers: 


7 F. DUTTON LTD., The Nurseries, IVER, BUCKS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


x 
LER 
“ieitte SLUG PREVENTER 
ii The Archibald Plant Protector FOSTER 
WZ NEVER prt 3 reas FOR. YBRARS. 
iG Standard ene Hane Ba eee free. PEARS L 


Other sizes, price on application. 
e. A. COUSLAND & CoO., 
- 93, Brook Street, GLASGOW 


AND SUNDRIES. SEE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICULTY 
'% OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


Navy Cut Tobacco 
(Rubbed Ready 
Smoking) is identical in 
quality with PLAYER’S 
Plug Navy Cut, but it is 
put up in a form which 
saves the smoker trouble 


PLAYER’S 


Medium 


NAVY CUT 


Tobacco 


for 


RUBBED READY 
FOR SMOKING 


The Cela Soh insecticide THE BEST 
Kills CHEAPES: 


allinjurious soilinsects suchas 


- SPECIAL 
for Roses, | 
Wireworms, Slugs, &c. oe eae | 
rg rE acre Yepae on to ie soil ance am 2 Chrysanthe | 
t lb. to eve square yards or at the rate a = : 
of 1 lbs. to Sere cabltcvera’ of potting soil. No = >, Foe Feri 
trouble is incurred. No special tools are needed. = J ulb Bo 
i Tl from 4d, | 
Write for Leaflet No. 27 Oe UO = No Waiti 
Will “ibe orders exe 
PRICES: | cd same day ast | 
1 cwt. bigs... 17/6 14 Ib. bags 5/6 ANN hi rc a 
ewt. ,, .. 11/3 | 71d. tins 3/9 GA DE | Sate | 
: rs ¢ Re + owt. ; BE 1} Ibs 1/6 \ PorTSs mit Carriage Pa 
PLAYER’S ‘Medium Hed >| tion, or write 
AS trated Pric 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


a 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


IT PAYS TO BE FIRST 


EXHIBITION GARDEN LIGHTS 


Ul 
Patent No. 270347. ( 


GOOD. GREENHO 
from 1841 to 7 


: —others do 
* Address : | 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS B E E STO N, NO’ 


Largest Manufact: 
Flower Pots in thi 


Richard Sankey & Son, 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGH, 


/ 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Wor | 


_ ORSETT, GRAYS, = 


FLYS e 


FOWLER'S LAW) 


WEED KILLER & FEI 


The Originator of Lawn § 


grass least of any. Produces a rich velv! 


experience in lawn cultur 4 
THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR THI 
MARKET a | 
If required for destroying weeds only, 0 fitich 
of each weed will entirely clear your Ii 
In tins, 1/6, 3/-and 8/6 ; }ewt. 8/-; 4 owt. 14/€ 
in strong airtight kegs. — 
USE CORRY’S NEW HAND SPRINKLER, € 
Of all Nurserymien and Si M 
CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, L¢ 
a. 


A greenhousecomplete with framed ends for 12/6. Willspan 
any width up to 18 inches. Natural ventilation and water- 
ing. Three continuous sets covering 18 ft. for 32/6. Grow 
your early Salads, sweet Peas, etc.,.now. Sure protection 
against Frost, Birds, Slugs, etc. 


2 oz. Pocket Tin 2/1. 


Address: EXHIBITION GARDEN LIGHTS, 


N’ 738 Longlevens, Gloucester 


Write now for greatly reduced 
price list to 
Ghase Continuous Cloche 


9, Pound Pond, Chertsey, Surrey 
cet ASICS: 12. 


-OHNSON’S 


A NETTING 


Hand made, Tarred, for training 

and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 

high, Sd., 43 ft. 44d., 6 ft. 6d., 

T4d., 9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 

6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders “ G.I.” 


BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
- POULTRY NETTING, 
y List, Every description of Netting made, 


JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


ORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 
RADSTOCK 


>» 5 
3ELL’S 2% Near BaTH 
-ORTABLE BUILDINGS 

= Strongly made in sec- 
tions, roof included, 
and erected before dis- 
patch, with bolts for 
- bolting together. 
Staging, 21 oz. English 
made giass cut to sizes 


; included. 

e1 9ft. by 6ft., £13 16s. 

Re] 10 ft. by7ft., £15 15s. 

12ft. by8ft., £17 Qs. 
carr. paid. 

Made by Skilled. Work- 


men, 
Tenant's Fixture. 
STRONG GARDEN 
FRAM 


Soundly “constructed. 
From 36s. 


180 ar 
ompiete 
nits sup- 
carriage 


. by 6 ft, 
» 0 \ 
. by Tit. 

4 ie 


our New Catalogue of Portable Buildé 
every description, Gost free. Nes asd 
ablished in Radstock 35 years 


A. EDGELL, Lt ; 
Be oem Brit 17, Radstock. 


De 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As itis Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ins. wide, 14 ins. front to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., iro, LUTON 


me GARAGE KOKE = 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


xl 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


a Weg Le e ° 
| Jf Societies, Flower Shows, Ete. 


ese To eS Ae ee ee ee ee ee 
| <ai> Horticultural & Allotment 
\ \ f) 


Can Increase Interest and 
Competition hy offering— 
CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, SHIELDS, 
TROPHIES, VASES, SPOONS, BADGES, Etc. 


in GOLD, SILVER, & BRONZE. Illustrated Lists Free. 


VAUGHTonsy, EL'TD., 
“cf Makers of the ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated ”? Bronze Medal. 


LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


are clipped 10 times faster with 
THE “LITTLE WONDER” 
HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for IlWustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, W.C.2 


“We 
ae 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from 
£4 2 6 &l 12 6 


Huts from 
£50206 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C:;2 


The “ Suit-all” Decorations appeal to 
those who prefer “ Quality’’ to ‘‘ cheap 
prices.’"” - They are easily the most 
moderately priced Rustic decorations on 


Arch No 1. the market, for ‘‘ quality” and “artistic wiaen ret, No. 2. aay 
= i =} 1 eele ood with 
Width Peeled Wood with merits. of Path Oak Bark on 
3 ft. Gin 17/6 10 THE ‘“SUIT-ALL’”’ TIMBER SERVICE 3ft.6in.  25/- 20/- 
gtetgieiN Dane. 45: IS ALSO AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 4ft.0in. 30/- — 25/- 
Illustrated List free. SON 
TERMS-—Cash With Order ¥y S\ 


paid to any Station in 


England or Wales. 


Cate 


WALTER TODD 


Rustic Specialist 


“Desk G.I.” iy i 
re KIDDERMINSTER EP a aed 
Oban Ot eko W ORCESTERSEHIRE Width Pecled Wood with 
3ft.6in. $37/6- 32/6 All Arches are 8ft. high at works and 3tt. Gin. = 20/- 1216. 
4ft.0in. 42/6 37/6 approx. 18in, to 18in. deep. 4ft.0in.  25/- 17/6 


IDEAL for 


GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Februa 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select rom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch — 
aap BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE — 


AN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 
This is a cheap form of 
Growing House, It is 
well made in sections, 
good tongued and grooved 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side of 
doorway, good lock and 
key for door, all necessary 
fron work for Ventilators, with elas 21 oz. for pate 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 
re-erection. 


= 
7% 


AMATEUR 6PAN-ROOF GREE 


pee Greenhouses aremadespecially 
or Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of — 

these who require a strong but not. YZ LZ, 
expensive structure. Can be erected & 
by any handy man in a few hours. 
The framework is substantially 5 
constructed of Red Deal, the Ear part. bel 
good, sound tongued and grooved mat 
one coat of good oil colour. — Supplied y 
ironwork and stages for each side of house. 


; ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1. Special Offer 5,000 superior make ns Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms of posts tarred, Height 8 feet. dau 


WUT 


3’ 6” path 
4’ 4 


” 


Size Height Usual Price SalePrice| 21-02. glass for glazing. 
GARDEN BARROWS. "xo 7 Beate ee oe ee 85 18.06 § 4 Usual Sala 

Siro eae oe pr, x Y % PS ys Sx $012.6 Size Price Price Size 
plan ote sgh ee x 6 y Rist Ki nioaatee: ce ECs le 9 87 O; 7x5’ £6 60 £6 B O| 15’x 9 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 1x 7. OF Ah otiiied ie oes eee le 8710 0] 8x5’ £7 26 £515 0} 20°x10 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. xs & WS didees, Pee SLOTS 8 £910 9) 9x6 £8 40 87 & O| 25’x10' 
iron tyre. 1B’ x 9 g 68 RUG eo cae. £26.09 £14 0) 10x7 £9180 £815 0] 30°x12 

20’x10' «=. Xe Soi .. £19 0 0 817 @| 12°x8" £12 17081017 6 c 
250 only, to clear... ° 2xlY ee “e .. £23 4 6 #2010 0 - - 
50 only, to clear... a i . 50’x10 389’ ai .. £4410 0 83910 0 GARDEN FRAMES 


Tops Made of best 1-in, tongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
parting pleces and runners for 
Lights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. 
and fitted with iron handle. , 
Glazed, with 21-oz. Glass and all woodwork pai 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE. 


600 in stock ready for imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of 
strong framing, covered planed, 


Alleah 


tongued and grooved ards, > Usual Price. 
Up Band down sliding shutter | 4x y ms G 6 
! ag shown, hen exit at side, et BEM cE : : 
Size “Height Usual Price Salo Price} 9 x6" 9 2 es 6 
S. HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES exe 4’ we ee aw 8 6, SS ae ae i os 
BE Height 8 feet. Usual $8ale OR ode ge OMe) Ee EE Se Ns ig ete eae i 9 
rs Spee sxe OB CoS £8 16,02 < 8920. 0loe agen eee os 
d’path =e ae Bf I Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, ai, Do not pay high prices for your frames me 
4’ 6" path ... . 8/9 7/9 12/- and 15/-. . = nt Tie 
5’ path i -.- 11/6 10/- oards e can supply at the following low p 


made of 1} in. tengued and grooved best 
complete aT above. 
Usual Price. 


Hh adele Aaland 
RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of ep 
Fencing, complete with posts. ery be cleats rie wan 


GARDEN LIGHTS. 


Ungiaed. 9x2 .. 8 3 Rergatets x “xs eee £110 0 
¢ Vxe a 4/9 ln FA 2SC SiS ae 0 xd Ps 
3 5x36" 6/9 Bj Bk EWN « Kx x4’,2 Lights 17, 
4 exe 69 8/8 0. OX@. Ae x4 ape se, 
Glazed & painted 3 oes oe ae ae <x “o.@ 16’ x04 ‘an oe 
: "X ere - a Sy i y ” eee 
"  oxeer 1 19/6 1 | PRR 5 pete ae 
z exe. 15/6 14/- i x 
Everio Sumpae REDUCED PRICES No. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR H 
No. 18. ? % Price por pie mids com- Constructed of : 
Panels Lengtt Heighi Panel. plete with fittings 
This House is very] 210 2. Bit m= 2f .. 6/6 ~ 9/6 
roomy and attractive 1605 ‘ser! Bitty “aiae- BEE zt ao SlOe” ae ARG 
in appearance, — All POOP ee VBE te. oy often secre 8 Wl ae ee 
Rustic. “material — is 200) ccs PBEM ou 8 M6 oo 19/8 es B0/= 
eled. = Back fitted 160 Bit i> Olt, cae 24/0 25/- 
with hollow bottom | We strongly advise you to order this lino oarlyas same cannot be repeated 
Beat. Pee ed a when stocki1 cleared, 
NEEL Be SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 
out. Supplied from Usual Sale Usual Salo 
stock in following sizes: Price Prica Price Price 
100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
Usual Price Sale Price. DX Nees oe vee pan 16/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
£510 0 00 10”, 12” x8” sia eee we 15/3 13/9 rel6 23/3 
£610 0 £5 15 0 Lax OF ease wee vee on 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
£9 0 0 £8 0 0 12”, 14” x10” fe 16/3 14/9 28/6 24/6 
£11 10 0 £910 0 14” 16”, 18”, 20”, 90”, 24° x12 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 Bir * $09 165 
9 x6" ede be erent ce el) £12 0 0 | 16,18”, 20”, ee ‘and 24” x14” ., “98 we ae a é 9 . £26 10 
1s”, 20”, Por et X16" eas xe 2/3 20/- 40/6 2 2 5 
SEED FRAMES. 20” 22" and 24” x18” 23/3 20/9 41/-  37/- 
These Frames are~ very useful for LINSEED OIL PUTTY. ¥ 
preserving seeds and bulbs against | lewt,, gewt. and jcwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 RUSTIC POLES. 
frost; are made of tongued and grooved fale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- 


Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree § 
Usual Sale ; 


boards and very warm. The 


ight is 


, hung at back, and can be opened to 
Gitferent wéailans Glazed 21-0z, glass. Two coats paint. 
3 it. long, 2 ft. wide, 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6. 
Eale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIG GARDEN SEATS. 
Well made from selected material. 
Usual Price, Sale Price. : 


(Bark on), 
In natural wood. 


4’ long ese 9/6 9/- 

Bose ss 14/6 13/4 

6’ 18/6 17/8 

Bark off, stained, and varnished. 

4’ long eee 14/6 13/6 ee 
ee ve» 18/6 17/6 

Gio me Pays 12 6 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 
talc Price, 6/6 


Bark off, etained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


: THREAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
t pecificat.ons 


uw No 7 but with #-in. floor and single 


door. Yitted lock and key. 


Size Usual Price Sale Price 
5’ x3" 6 £3 18 0 £3 10 6 
O x4 £4 50 £3 16 6 
x5 £5 10 0 £4 18 6 
8 x 8’ £6 26 £5 10 0 

10’ x7’ £9 50 &8 76 
12’ x8’ £12 50 &11 16 


A. TURRELL & 


Phone : Syd. 1268 


Made fro 


tration. 


€ale Pric 


STAND. 


Made from 
Hardwood, 


_ stained and Yarnished, 


«long. Usual Price, 17/6 %’ square. U: 
Sale Price 12/6 
4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’. Usu 


Sale Price 15/8 


SONS (Dept. 


GARDEN BARROWS, 
WITH TOP, 


m best 1’ Elm, 


with Oak legs and wheel, 
Well brace 


up as illus- 


Usual price ... £2 0 0 
Top plus 10/- 


Ot She ee 


Top plus 6/6 


RUSTIC TABLE, 


best 
Bark off. 
Stained ‘and varnished, 


sual Price, 14/6 
Sale Prica, 12/6 
al Price; 18/6 
Sale Price, 18/- 


Gi: 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B, & S.C. Railway) 
SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER. MILE LONG. 


Rustic 


Price _Prico 
Per doz,’ hy ka 


GARDEN EDGING. 2u 


Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price # 
eae d, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale f 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 


A ve attractive and useful 
igase. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and 
substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable 
Seat at back. The whole stained 
and varnished inside and out; 

transit and erection: = 


Made in s€ 


6'x4! 
7'x4' 6" 


Established ch) 


Published by Benn Brotrurrs Lip., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, ‘H.C. 4. 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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SLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS - THIS WEEKS WORK\IN THE!GARDEN 


-No. 2556 


Saturday, March 3, 1928 


TWOPENCE 


INING ILLUSTRATED” ‘is regis- 
the General Post Office as a News- 
The Ofices are at Bouverie House, 
reet, London, H.C. 4. 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


; selected strains and tested growth. Also the best 
(rish-grown Seed Potatoes. 


HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
lants, Hardy Aquatics, Climbers, Tall and Dwarf 
ste., for Spring planting. 

LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


8, Cannas, Montbretias, Anenomes, Tuberoses,. 
Tigridias, etc., for Spring planting. Catalogues free. 
ONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


HS 1928 CATALOGUE and GUIDE. 


ges, § in colour; 224 illustrations. Free to all 
leass mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
)BBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 

| SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


ustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
lants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
_ eet B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
ech, : 


TING TRESS. 


“an offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 
vith bud, which can be planted now and 
give some fruit this year. € 


be pleased to send a: Special List on application. 
E BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


COTCH SEED POTATOES direct. 
i offered. Lists free.—-GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 


JARDS.—Best English wire, 3 ft. long, 
= — pees, or em i a Per dozen. 

. 18., 2 407. ls. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 4 doz. Carriage 
THORN, LTD., Dept. “ G.” Shrewabury. st 


JHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


[00 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
i & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


i FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
TABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


| SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
ys imsect pests in greenhouses. 


} New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
‘3 PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


CATALOGUE OF ALPINE AND 
Pc. tole AU PLANTS now ready. Free 


NOE ELLIOT, LIMITED. 
IX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


VS.—GARDENER®’ Blue Twill with 


t and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 


Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. 
MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O. 3. 


_ Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
talogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10f 
) s17, Eccleston Street, 8.W. 1. wae ae 


rere eS 
ind WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
mental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
se Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
feo) oem So one senianr Ric 
x : . As i — 
'& PAUL, Miitontk. oT 
- P's: ‘ ¥ on 


has 
+> 


5 
i. a 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 


Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEED POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 


AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen, hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


‘OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrenee Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 5s.; Climbers, 1s. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, 1s. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Illustrated Catalogue on Application —THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S OOLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 

Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 

logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & 8ON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz.—_ DOWNER, 1, Drayton — 


Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 

Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Seed and Plant List free upon request.—W. H. SIMPSON 
& SONS, Head Office, 209J, Monument Road, Birmingham. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HODODENDRONS, crimsons, pinks, whites; 

named sorts; budded; 39s., 54s., 66s., 848. doz. Other 

shrubs. Catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on epplication 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class peers National rt ct 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt.. 1s. 
and 2s. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 28. 6d. and 5s,—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Oarefully selected 


strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES. Cataloguesfree._ GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 3 


IMALAYAN and OHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalegues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


PRiMoLs WINTERI, specimen: plants in 
5 in. pots, 4s, each, carriage paid. _REUTHE, Keston, Kent, 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Severai thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains.—_GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, recvenigaiat or Crazy for rustic werk, 
a, and wall coping, rockery. 
stePs, et gO. VINT k BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGE- 
TABLE SEED. 
i varieties 5s, 6d. 36 varieties lls. 6d. 


ap 8s. 6d. 38 “ 13s. 6d. 
Post free. Full particulars on application. 


See & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Oarnations, Oyclamens, etc, Catalogue free. 


A iret BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Cataloguesfree. Mention requirements. 
Books senton approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


CER a eM OMe My new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s, 6d. ; 

cwt., 708.; Reliable, 7 4b., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 508s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 38. 9d.; cwti, 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt. —WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


| Bites SEEDS. —Our new Catalogue 


can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 
and Admiral Beatty, and many Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—_LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


| teers TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—WEBSTER’S PATENTS OO., Witheridge, Devon. 


10°: BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail—_W EBSTER’S as above. 


pats ENGL. Improved Wood Labels on metal 


corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 
hang anywhere, 12, 1s.3d. ; 50, 3s.6d. ; 100, 5s.6d. from aboveaddress 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—_W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vie- 
toria Works, Bury 8t. Edmunds. 


le GLADIOLI, all different, for 2s, 9d. post 
| paid, List free BENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield, Glos, 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pesta, 


Highly eommended by R.H.8. 4s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., paid. Seedsmen and Rtores.. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—BRITISH GLASS CO., “G.” 
Degt., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


2 yy eee 


fer GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrrH BRCOKE & Sons. 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Helifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, a.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—'' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188, 6d. per 
goll., cans extra. ‘* Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 48., post free; 14 1b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Oarriage oxtra, tins free.— Full particulars from W, 
OARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, Lonion, 8.4 11, 
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FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURH, packed, 5s. a 
ewt., f.o..—H. J. ARKELL & SUN, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden Kent 


TATIVE GUANU.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens, 5s. cwt. paid upto 100 
miles, over 1U0 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
a@ reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Orops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
im early Spring. 

Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 29 yds. by 1 yd., 2s 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s. ; 
by 3 yds., 7s 6d. Any length or width’ supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samvles Tennis 
Border and all neta free.—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 

mesh, 25 yds. x lyd., 2s.,; 25x 2, 48.; 25 x 3, 6s. ; 25 x 4, 

8s., Carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 

Special nets for tennis boundery Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRKTT, Netmaker, Kye, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Feling send for 
8. KILLICK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
Fr TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
lardiff. ; 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 

Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 

Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial -THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE VO., 6, Queen 8t., Wolverhampton. 


EAT MOULD. F.O.R. Pulborough, 12s. per 


yard.—_ ESTATE OFFICH, West Chiltington Common, Pul- 
borough. 


LPINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 

and packing. Descriptive cataiogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 


Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 
etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price ‘ist, free—-OWERMOIGN#H NURSERIES, near 
Dorches er, Dorset. 


nitted Corssts.—Support without pressure. 


Anti-Rheumatic Corsets prevent Chills, Boneless Coutil Cor- 
sets from 8s.11d. List free.— KNITTED CORSETS Cu., Nottingham, 


PLANTS, &c. 


ERN3S, HARTSTONGUKE, large fibrous 

rooted, 100 for 17s. 6d. ; 50, 83. 6d.; 25, 5s ; 1 doz., 2s, 9d. 

Carriage paid—ALPINELAND NURSERIES, Chilmark, 
Satisbury. 


OSES (STANDARDS), from ls. 6d. each, 


Bushes, 6s. doz. Fruit Treescheap. Privet, 62. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. roeted. Shrubs, 1s. 6d. doz.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.&.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery~ 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


eae KUSEs.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of informatien and pest free on request.—_MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


LADIOLI, ROSES, AND HERBACEOUS 


PLANTS, our speciality At growers’ price. Catalogue 
will be sent post free on aypplicarion.—TH# FIRST DULCUH 
BULB AND PLANTS AvdSOCIALION. Office: Haarlem 
(Nord), Hoiland. 


\,KAKALE AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most delicious 
vegetable, 48. per dozea; 283. per 1U0. Asparagus koots, 
Connovers Colossal, our weil-known quality, extra strong 
roots, 48. per duzen ; 25s. per 100.—H. PRINS, #.R.H.8., Nur- 
serymen, Wisbech, Cambs. ‘Phone: 316 Wisbech. 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS. 
TRATED.—WHYTK, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


fhe SPECIOSUM (scotch Fiame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 reots 3s., 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim, 


(ane CLEARING OFFER OF BULBS 
AND PLANTS. 

300 Gladiolus, large flowering in 10 diff. sorts. 
800 Bulbs, 100 Anemene. 100 Kanunculus, 
100 Montbretias, 100 toxalis Deppei, and 100 
Early flowering Gladiolus. e 
Collection O. 100 plants in 5 sorts, as Aster, Coriopsis, Gypso- 

phila, Lupinus and Lily of the Vall sy. 

Collection E. 16 Dwart <osesin 8 different sorts and colours. 
Per coliection, carriage pai t, packing tree, only 10s. Please ask 
for catal gue, and write to-day t :—TuEK FLKk-T DUTCH 
BULB AND PLANTS ASSUCIATION, Haarlem, Nord. 


ORDER OAKNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

quality plants, ex 34 in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d. ; 50 

km 50 ditto from 27s, 6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants, 


Cultural directions.— 


Collection A. 
Collection B. 


A LPINS AND ROCK PLANTS. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 
IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 


* Satisfaction guaranteed—_CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 
te ee ee ee cael Oa = eae NO SEN ee le 


9 Ps () 000 HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 
9) 9 from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. ° Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years —F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed list is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Orawley Down, Sussex. 


Spee See PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50 GQ EVERGREEN PxHIVET. 12 to 15 
’ 


ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. Thisis the best sort to grow. 50, 3s.; 100, 
5s. 6d. ; 200, 10s.; 500, 228.6d. All carriage paid._SLOOOMBE 


LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 
Geranium Paul Crampel, snow- 


l 0), () () () flake white or mixed, 12, 3s. 6d.; 25, 68. 6d. ; 50, 


12s. White Marguerites, Double Marguerites, Yellow Margue- 

rites, Fuchsias, and Early Chrysanthemums ls. 6d per doz., all 

erin rooted stuff, free—SLUCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, 
ants. 


ETTYFO D NURSERIES.—Choice A}pines 

and Hardy Plants, Roses and Flowering Shrubs. Gardens 

planned anu planted. Lists and suggestions free. H. . 
GNOSSPELIUS, and BE. M. CHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


14 ees EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff. Shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 6s.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Edging, 3s_ 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurels, 2s. doz.; Privet, Quickthorn 
gappers, 3 ft., 3s.; 4 ft., 58.; 5 ft., 93. doz. Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 12 sorts, 5s 12 Poplars, Pyramidal, fastest 
screens, 4ft , 5s ; 6ft., 10s. ; 12 Trees, ornamental assorted, 5 ft., 
68.; 12 Climbers, Firethorn, Clematis, Pyrus Honeysuckle, 
Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 4d each 12 Ivies, fastest 
growers, 2s. 6 Rambler Roses, yellow, white, red, 33; 3 
Standard Roses, big heads, 5s. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), 5s. 6Sweet 
Briar, 3s Gooseberries, Currants (Black. Red), 3s doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s., Mulberries, ls. 6d. ; 6 Loganberries, 3s Apples, 
Pears, Plums, three year fruiting, 3, 63. Laurels, Kuonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Louglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 8s. doz. Holly, 
Yew, Oypress, Golden Privet (bushy), $8. doz., 6d. each. 50 
Rockery Plants or 50 Herbaceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early 
Cabbages, Lettuce, ls. 100. Carriage, 1s. extra.—E. GAYE, 
Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 


HKYS-NTHEMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


/ Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-te-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.— F.H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


Va M. MOTT (mauve), Klue King, White 

Swan, Purple King, Yellow Queen. Pansy Bath s Empress, 
strong plants, from open ground, 94. per doz. Golden Privet, 
18 inches high, 4s, perdoz. 2s. orders carriage paid.—H. DOBBIK, 
F.R.H.S., Florist, Bungay, Suffolk. 


SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid varieties. List3d. ‘ Fern Culture,” illustrated, 

ae worn “Tomato Culture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
Ceswick. 


ILU’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Ohinese 
species, and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
latest 60 page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
—GILL, Himalayan Nureeries, Penryn. Cornwall 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, omly 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—EZDWAKDS§S, 
2-6, Ingham 8t.. South Shields. 


D ELPHINIUMS, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Lupins, 


(pink, yellow), Catmint, Geum Bradshaw, strong plants, 
3s. 6d. doz.—O. MU RTON, Piurenden, Holway Kd., Sheringham. 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipbourne, 
Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Autumn bloom. 
Prince:s of » ales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
53. dozen. Compl-te list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper), 


:;ENTIANA ACAULIS, good clumps, 4s. 


per dozen. BOX EDGING, ready for laying, 
3s. 6d. per 100; 100 will lay about 10 yards. Car riage 
paid.—- J. LITLE, Sunduland Gardens, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 2 


RARE PRIMULA AND ALPINE SEEDS 


from large (2000) collection. Lists free.—REV. F, 
ANDERSON, ulen Hail, Leicester. 


s Seah, and QUICKS transplants. Strong 
_ Hedging and Gapping material 3 to 4 feet 15s. per 100, 
carriage paid, Cash with order.—ENGLISH FORESTRY 
ASSOCIA'ITON, Oaversham Heights, Reading, 


l LOVELY ROCK Pi ANTS. One of each 


5s.; 2 of each 9s. Oarriage paid. Arenaria balearica, 
Aster alpina, Aubrietia Dr. Mules, Bellis Dresden china, 
Campanula carpavica, Erinus alpinus, Festuca glauca, Fuschia 
Tom Chumb, Holianthemum Tigrinum plenum, Edelweirs, 
Primuls Wands, Sanifraga aizoi.n Catalogue free on 
application. — THERKILDSEN, F.R.H-S., Kew Gardens 
Southport. : 


Large 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices, Send for list.— 
MARION GLEDSTANHES, Fardross, Cdogher, Co. Tyrone. 


For plant vi 
‘Eee finely balanced f 

merely a prom 
growth. It gives al 
vigour to the plant, fru: 
vegetable. Of all n 


For Best Results 
PLANT 


HIGHLAND 
GROWN 


ae 


THE ROYAL 


GARDENS, 
CASTLE, 


FOR THREE 
YEARS 


CARDEN SUPPLIES, C 3 
Liverpool 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENESIT 


PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


OTICE IS HEREBY 
Annual Meeting of this Soci 
Royal Horticultural Society's Mane 
minster, S.W., on Monaay, March 12th, 1 
receive the Committee's Keports and the 
of both sections of the Society, and to 
ensuing year.—ARTHUR ©. HILL, Secreta 


SITUATIONS W2 


A N EXPERIENCED all-ro 


situation as Working Head Gar e 
thorouchly recommended, reliable, and 
when suited.—KNIGHT, 3, Onslow Rd. 


E4D WORKING GARDEN 

4 kept. Experienced all branches. : 
family. Excellant references Countie 
Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 1 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & 


OLOURKD FISH, Water 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. 
Guide, 3d., 


Gardening Diffic 


ing Flowers, Vegetables, or 
we are ready to give the best J 


Address—THE EDITOR, “ 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 


Assembly Rooms, York, | 
= 


‘ite 


post free. —HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


seedsmen, and florist 


an 


GIVFN | 
be 


at 
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Whatever your difficulty is a gr 


# 


| GARDENING ILLUSURATED | ae 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 


WW A ke Ee LE Y’s 


CELEBRATED 


Awarded Diploma and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 


! form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time in the same way, and for all purposes, that Stable Manure is put. Goes further (4 bushels equalling 15 cwts.), gives better 
| is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS, 
; SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. ¥ 

(H PRICES (including bags): Small (about | bushel), 3/-. Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-. 5 Large, 33/9. 10 Large, 65/-. 20 Large, 120/-. 


Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond, Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 


A\KELEY’S LAWN SAND 


slieates Weeds and Promotes Growth 
of Finer Grass 


r, 141b, 28tb.- 56 Ib I cwe 
ib 3/9 7/- 13/- 22/6 
Carriage terms as above. 


; WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
Pee CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 


AKELEY BROS. & CoO., LTD., - 71, BANKSIDE, - LONDON, S.E. ! 


TONK’S ROSE MANURE 
(Containing Nitrate of Potash) 
7lb. 141b, 281b. 561b. 1 cwt. 
2/9 4/6 8/- 15/- 27/6 


Carriage terms as above. 


OVER £200 _IN PRIZES 


are offered in our GREAT BALLOT to celebrate the 
25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORIGINAL HOP MANURE 
manufactured solely by us. 

Full particulars and rules on application. A small bag entitles you 
to one entry, a large bag two entries. 


GARDEN & LAWN 


Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 
E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 
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FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


post free 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


TRAINED 
GOOSHBEREIES. 


Ww” can offer mice Fans 


or Ocrdons of the 
best flavoured varieties, 
and strongly recommend 
that they are tried on a 
North or East wall, where 
they will provide a most 
useful supplement to the 
early autumn fruit, and 
utilise vacant spaces. May 
we send you our catalogue 
of these. ? 
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“JACKMAN 


| 
oa 
| ALPINES A Collection for Colour 


an 
SS 


po eae Each Each , 
Se mratite Hore heart yellow ... s PEsins ae eae brilliant rose ies 9d. George Buny ard & Co., Lid, ZZ 
e lanuginosa, bright rose bee - entiana acaulis, deep blue eh maw 9G; ‘ 
| Aster alpinus sub cerulea, blue, large ... 9d. Lithospermum, heavenly blue — ... ave The Royal Nurseries, eS) 
apes eee x ue Primula, palvarulenta, crimson ... add: Ss 
~ . Lady John Ward, rich purple - 43 julize, purple ... & elie i Ls 1796. Maids Z 
anula pusilla, pale blue ey id. Saxifraga aizoon lutea, yellow ...  ...  I/- sa Ha tae apes ig 


Seinea neapolitanum, rose ... 9... I/- 
. ianthus ceesius Bakers’ var., bright rose 9d. 
) 200 acres of stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 
¥ Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


( JACKMAN & SON - WOKING _-_ SURREY 


sanguinea superba, crimson ... 9d. 


1V 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Carnations, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy Border and Rock 
Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotland 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Strong Plants of Phloxes, 

Lupins, Asters, and other 

plants. Good _ selection. 
6/- per doz. 


Also Fruit Trees, Roses, 


Climbers. _ List on application. 


CHAS. TURNER, 
Royal Narseries, SLOUGH 


TNT 
N  CHEALSY CRAWLE 


Frave over SOVEARS expervence 172 


GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


One ttundredand Twenty acres of Nursery, 
Stocked with a first-class Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS, 
ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, 
CLIMBERS, FRUIT-TREES, 
HERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
PLANTS, DAHLIAS AND 
ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 


C errr) of each ayy onrequest. 
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“PERRY” Garden Manure is a general purpose 


manure suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Vege- 


tables. Use during planting or as a top dressing in 

the early stages of growth. Apply at the rate of 

2 to 3 ozs. per square yard. 

"* Thave had excellent results...’ —W.F.H., Haverfordwest. 

14 lbs., 3/9; 28 lbs, 6/6; 
56 Ibs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 21/6. 

Obtainable from Scedsmen, Florists, Stores, etc., or from the 
Manufacturers, carriage paid jor cash with order. 
Send a postcard to-day for your copy of the 
‘Ferry’ Orange Booklet. It is full of hints 

and tips, advice, and useful information. 


Amateur. Gardeners. Send 


COMPETITION 
a post ecard for full par- 


£5 PER 
weeks “MONTHS ticulars. 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL 
& MANURE CO., LTD. 
(Dept. C), Briton Ferry, South Wales (Est. 1886). 


WNT 


Enter foe the “Ferry” Com- 
petition for the best Flowers 
and Vegetables grown by 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


IF you: WANT 


REALLY C000 SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, SEND TO 


ROBERT SYDENHAM 


LIMITED 


9, Tenby Street, BIRMINGHAM 


No one will serve you’ better 


A FEW PRICES FOR 1928 


BEET oz. pkt. 
Cheltenham Green Leaf, best for flavour ‘ 8d 4d 
Dell’s Blaok Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roots 8d ad 
Early Model Globe, best round variety --: .. 8d 4d 
BORECOLE 
Cottager’s, one of the hardiest ASS ose ee. 6d 2d 
Dwarf Green Curled Scotoh on oes -. 6d 2d 
Asparagus, delicious flavour... are ane oo. 6d 2d 
AU oes Li 
Veitch’s Self-Protecting Autumn.. a . 1/4 6d 
Snow’s Winter White ... 3 Re we 4 3d 
Spring White, very hardy... ee a . 4 «4d 
Late Queen, the best late ... . 1/6 4d 
Purple 8prouting, most useful hardy sort. «. 6d 2d 
White Sprouting, delicious flavour .. ros 8d 3d 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS: 

The Wroxton, the very best . . §=6©8d 3d 
Darlington, dwarf, robust, very productive Pree | 4d 
CABBAGE 
Ellam’s Dwarf Spring ani . 6d 2d 
First and Best, best for autumn sowing .. .. 6d 20 
Primo, very early, dwarf, and compact A we 1s 3d 
Drumhead (Savoy), best for general crop... .. 6d 2d 
CARROT 
Early Nantes, for early crop.. ons wes -. 8d 2d 
James’ Soarlet, best selected a w. 8d 3d 
Scarlet Intermediate, best for exhibition. .. 8d 3d 
CAULIFLOWER 


Dean’s Early Snowball, selected strain 
(260 seeds). — 6d 
All the Year Round, very-distinot, large heads 


(250 seeds) — 6d 
Early London, best for general use . oe 2/6 6d 
Veltch’s Autumn Giant, best for autumn . 1/8 4d 
CELERY 
All Leading Varieties ... ape AP xc . = 8d 
LEEK 
The Lyon, best and largest ... aes bes 2. G6 4d 
Musselburgh, for general use ase wie an nlp? 3d 
LETTUCE 
All the Year Round, excellent and reliable .. 8d 2d 
Wonderful, keeps tender a long time nee .. 10d 2d 
Tom Thumb ‘e eve .. 8d 2d 
Giant Paris White (Cos), ‘best summer .. |. 9d 2d 
Balloon (Cos), largest of all . es .. 10d 2d 
ONION. 
Excelsior, true (packets of 1,000seeds)_.... .- 2i- 60 
Ailsa Craig (packets of 1,000 seeds)... 2/= 6d 
Best of All, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 
quality and one of the best Recperd As .. 2/- 6d 
White Spanish or Reading .. Fes ar ont" Ad 
Bedfordshire Champion ae nif .. 1/3 4d 
James’ Keeping, best for long keeping eke wee a2 4d 
Giant Zittau, one of the best keepers st ww. V3 4d 
Ciant White Tripoll, best flat white Onion woe Wa 3d 
PARSNIP 
Rollow Crown, specially selected ... cox . 4d 2d 
SPINACH 
Summer or Winter... es See aes - 3d — 
SHALLOTS 
Best Seleoted Roots ... oa ». perlb,, 6d — — 
TURNIP 
Model White Stone... aan ae -. 4d 2d 
Extra Early Milan Purple-top oe see . 6d 3d 
Colden Ball a ae Sa . 4d 2d 
PEAS AND BEANS 


from 1/1 per pint from 9d per pint 
SCOTCH SEED POTATCES 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 
See Catalogue 


ALL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY CHEAP AND GOOD. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY 
THEIR UNIQUE LISTS 


Post Free on Application 


ROBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED 


J = d 
~ HEEMSTEDE HOLL 

THE DAFFODIL NURSE: 
Gladiolus, Roses, Pere 


CATALOGUE FREE OK APPLIC 
, °10/- orders carriage paid _ 


W. WELLS, 


Hardy Plant oe | 


ry | 


MERSTHAM, SURR 
Alpine and Herba 
Plant Specialist 


Special Collections: 


Delphiniums , 24/-, 30/-, and 4 
Michaelmas Daisies _8/-, 15/-, and 2) 
Phlox . , . 9/- and 1) 

Cyisaphile Bristol Fairy . 7 


Catalogues post free on appli) 


SWEET PEAS FOR Sco! 


EXHIBITION, GARDEN SEED P 
AND HOME DECORA- BRITAIN 
TION. A SELECT LIST SER\ 


Give us your 1928 Order and you will agri 

that our seeds are SECOND TO NON) 

too short for growing seeds of inferior qu 
_GET THE BEST, 


é Crow “your LILIUMS inde | 
: 40 varieties from which to 


LILIUM REGALE LILIUM AUR: 
50 Seeds 1/3 ; 100 Seeds 2 


We hold a fine stock of LILIL 
great varies 


Send for our New CATALOGUE. “pate 
We give an EXPEDITIOUS SER) 


JAMES BONE & 
172 EASTER RD., EDINBL 


‘HEAVY C 


IN ALL THE BEST 
STRAT 
VARIETIES , 
L RGEST SIZE OF VEGETAB 
BULBS ONLY 


TOMATC 


Ravers Canckeae will be posted fre. 
early ‘applications are absolutely ef 
Catalogue is full of the most instructiv! 


on gardens, and contains richly coloure 
many DELIGHTFUL BLACK AND WI 
TRATIONS, 


STUDY_ECONOMY AND OBTAI 
BEST RESULTS IN THE Gi 
BY _PORCHASING _RYDERS __| 


IN. THE POPULAR 2d EAC 


When making out your list to day 
Seeds I strongly advise you to car 
the Manure Section of the Seed Ca 
ensure better and more _ prolific 
including a sufficient quantity of a? 
Manure in your order, ° 
Prices per cwt., 19/- 
+ cwt., 10/- 


Carriage Paid for cash 
with order. 


Send a postcard for Seed Catalogue! 
RYDER & SON 1920) Lia, Seed M 


GREAT 
jlearance 
ring Sale 


0 MAKE ROOM FOR 
“FRESH PLANTING 


tuIT TREES 


Including 
JARDS; HALF-STANDARDS, 
UHES, TRAINED TREES, 
CORDONS, etc., 


‘eatly Reduced Prices 
1S (Bashes and Climbers) 


IEES AND SHRUBS 
Rk BACEOUS PLANTS 


iL SALE ‘CATALOGUE, with full 

iirs, detailing CARRIAGE PAID 

DKED FREE BARGAINS, POST 
FREE ON REQUEST 


ALL. PAY YOU TO SEE 
LIST BEFORE ORDERING 
ELSEWHERE 


°§ AGRE NURSERIES 


TD. 


HEREFORD 


hed 1785. 


can I obtain ? 


} 
| 


SHE difficulty of not knowing 
exactly where you can secure 
’ some special line needed for 
garden — probably recom- 
nded or seen elsewhere—is 
aly overcome by utilising the 


vices of “G.I.” 


Staticiakle care over a num- 
‘ of years has been given to 
ulating information on _ all 
vects of “gardening that shall 
ove of assistance to our readers. 


\ 


Write us, therefore, when you 
nt to know where to obtain 
y seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
itural implements, sundries, or 
der accessories to the garden 
at you do not see advertised 1 in 
r pages. 


Adie your enquiry, with stamped 
felts for reply, to— 


The Manager, 
Gardening Illustrated, ” 


auverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


ASTOUNDING 
SPECIAL 
OFFERS! 

PRINS’ BULBS 


AWARDED 1927 CGUP 


DELIVERED POST FREE 
TO YOUR DOOR 


Buy direct from Growers. All goods guaranteed of 
finest quality at absolutely unbeatable prices. 
25 ANEMONES, MIXED 
25 GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLUS, MIXED 
6 HYACINTHUS OANDICANS (GALTONIA) 
12 UNIQUE FLAG IRIS 
25 BEAUTIFUL RANUNOCULUS 
12 SOLOMON’S SEAL (LILIES) 

T 
as above, all labelled and eepar 4/6 args 
ately packed, for only 

j 

Famous 
THE FINEST YET OFFERED 
gorgeous colours for only 
COLLECTION 2. pete of 9 varieties for 9 
COLLECTION 3. sete of 12 varieties for 9 / 
95 only 3) 3 

for . 4 . 
500 only 1/ se. A lb. ioe 2/6 

for ° for 
4 lb. only 4/6 ’ 1 Ib. only 8/ = 

ALL POST FREE 

6 GIANT LUPINS 
6 GOLD MEDAL JUNE-FLOWERING IRIS 
6 GLORIOUS HOLLYHOCKS 
6 DAHLIAS 
6 LILIUM KIKAK (VERY RARE) 
6 LILY OF THE VALIEY 
6 SOLOMON’S SEAL (LILIES) 
6 RED HOT POKERS 


25 WONDERFUL MONTBRETIAS, MIXED 
The entire CARDEN COLLECTION, 
COLLECTION 1. 95 SEEDS of 6 of the most 9/ ce 
MOST MACNIFICENT MIXED 
6 TIGER LILIES 
6 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM 


The ahove most select Collection POST 
for the HARDY BORDER, all separ- 
ately packed & labelled, for only FREE 


BEDDING COLLECTION 


12 GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 

12 PERENNIAL IRIS, EMPRESS OF INDIA 
12 PERENNIAL IRIS ODORATISSIMA 

12 ANEMONES, PRINS’ RED GIANT 

12 GIANT FRENCH ANEMONES DE CAEN 
12 ANEMONES, THE BRIDE 

12 SOLOMON’S SEAL 

12 LILY OF THE VALLEY 

12 GLADIOLUS, MIXED, GOLD MEDAL 


The finest Coliection for Borders 4/6 


and Bedding purposes, as above 
PEIN Ss’ 


FAMOUS GLADIOLUS 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AND CUP 
EXTRA FINE SELECTED GLADIOLUS, 
25 in 6 DISTINCT VARIETIES, / 3 


EXTRA FINE SELEOTED GLADIOLUS 15 
in 10 DISTINCT VARIETIES, /6 


12 Extra Fine EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 1} feet 
high. Clearance Bargain, 15/= per dozen. 


POST 
FREE 


FAMOUS 
GLADIOLUS 


AWARDED 1927 CUP. 


PRINS’ CLADIOLI are famous throughout the 
world for their absolute perfection, which is 
unequalled, and fortheir amazingly low prices. 


FREE GIFTS 


To avoid the great rush at Planting Time, we 

will give FREE with every order received before 

March 7th, on all orders up to 10/- one Magnifi- 

cent MYSTERY LILY, on all orders over 10/- 

50 OXALIS DEPPE] (THE WONDERFUL FOUR- 
LEAVED SHAMROCK). 


LARGE - FLOWERING 
GLADIOLUS 


Perdoz. Per 100 


AMERICA, finepink ... |... a . 1/6 8 
DAWN, salmon pink es .. 2/- 12/- 
EARLY SUNRISE, Selmer ved one aL eee 2 |= 
ENERGIE, magnificent blood red ... 2/- 12/- 
FLAMING SWORD, the most brilliabt 

red yet raised... 1/6 10/- 
FRANCIS KING, light rad ‘# .. 1/6 10/- 
GOLDEN WEST, deep orange BrOwil .. 1/6 10/- 
HALLEY, salmon orange a I/-  6/- 
JACOBA VAN BEYEREN, mnagnificent 

blue, extra showy if, : 3/= 20/- 
MARECHAL FOCH, Tere Sisk . L/6 9) 
ODIN, salmon orange _... 1/- 8/- 
ORANGE QUEEN, ines niflzent << Craigs; 

unique novelty ... ee » IL/- 8/- 
PRINCE OF WALES, anion RG we Le 6/- 
PRINCEPINE, carmine red.. B, . 1/3 8/- 
PROSERPINE, winered ... . 1/3 8 
VENUS, most magnificent creamy hits . 1/3 '8/- 
VESTA TILLEY, white, brilliantlilacspots 1/6 10/- 
WHITE GIANT, best pure white, giant 

flowers... 2/- 12/- 
FINEST RAINBOW “MIXTURE ». Ij 5/- 


GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS 


Per doz, Per 100 
ATHALIA, orange scarlet... a 1/6. 10/- 


ALICE TIPLADY, orange saffron, font 


delightful novelty ... -- 2/- 18/- 
EURIDICE, soft true pink, evening we A}s 8/- 
LEATITIA, salmon pink, delightful shade 1/3 7/= 
HESPERIA, magnificent vividsalmon .. 1/* 6/- 


MAIDEN’S BLUSH, soft spotted pink ... 1/- 6/- 


MAUVE, magnificent shaped flower of a 
most attractive chocolate mauve colour. 


See Gardening Illustrated, page 88, Feb,11 2/- 14/= 
ORANGE BRILLIANT, orange.. we Af 6/- 
ORANGE SUEEN: meeniicent “orange, 

unique novelty .- 1/- 8/- 
ROSAURA, rich carmine, very unique... I/= 8/- 
SALMONEA, salmon orange --- ~ me T= 2 S/= 
SCARLETTA, deep brilliantred ... Rel /S 2/6 
SOUVENIR, magnificent canary yellow ... 1/= 6/- 
VANESSA, salmon with orange... aia 2 76 
XANTHIA, pure orange extra ies .. 3/= 20/- 
FINEST RAINBOW MIXTURE... 1/- 5/= 


GLADIOLUS PRINSIANUS 
PERFECTION 


The finest and most perfect Gladioli for table decoration and 
borders. A most delightful pink, very unique, 


30 Bulbs for 3s. 
100 Bulbs for. 5s. 


All the above delivered post free to your door, 


FREE 
H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., 


PRINS’ BOOK “GLADIOLILAND.” 
and the most complete book in the U.K., Post Free. 


(Dept. G.I.), WISBECH, CAMBS. 


Richly Illustrated 


Phone: Wisbech 316, Grams: ‘ Prins Wisbech ” 


FERTILISERS' 


LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; I 

GENERAL CARDEN USE, 17/-: WORM- 

KILLER, 17/6 per cwt., carr. pd. i 
And all other Fertilisers. r] 


HY. RICHARDSON & Co. | 
Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK # 


PLEASE MENTION 
“GARDENING -ILLUSTRATED ” 


WHEN WRITING -ADVERTISERS 


ORDER 
YOUR 


ANTIRRHINUMS 


Send for our descriptive list, including the new Majestic 
class (and copies of testimonials), post free, of 60 Superb 
varietier. 2 

Strong, heavily rooted, transplanted, Autumn and Spring 
sown plants, 1/- and 1/6 a dozen. 

Carriage paid on orders of 5/- and over. 

Our special collection uf 60 plants in 6 different colours, 
5/= car iage paid. 

CHRYSA*+THEMUMS. A selection of the hardiest varieties 
for Amateurs, early, mid-season, and late. Heavily rooted, 
fine plants, 3/- doz., Cuttings 1/6, post free. 
ZONAL PELARGINIUMS. Over 100 different superb varie- 
ties. Geraniums in 3-inch pots, including Scented leaf, Ivy 
leaf, and Tricolors. 

Expert packing. Immediate despatch. 


W. A. R. GUIFTON, Antirrhinum & Geranium Specialist 


WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


BARKS SEEDS 


| ok FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED. STRAINS &TESTED GROWTH | 


Awarded for Excellence 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
and 
EIGHT SILVER-GILT MEDALS 
Lonion, Shrewsbury, and Southport. 


Many First Class Certificates and Awards of Merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select list of 
the best Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, 
including many fine Novelties for 1928. 


Sent free on application. 
BAH EH & Sons 
11, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


The 


World’s Best 


DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 


Finest and healthiest collection in Europe 


CALIFORNIA GIANT 


AND NEW GLORY ASTERS 
DAHLIA, GLAD.OLUS and ZINNIA SEED 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue with 
Cultural directions, free on request. 


LES JARDINS DU CHAROST 
LE THILLAY par _ Gonesse 
(S & O) - - FRANCE 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING 


1928 


Free on 


Catalogue request. 


6 
Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN. Ltd. 


Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


: GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE HAVEN NURSERIES, “== #yg,c4™ 
SER AGES, RCE) Pe 2 ee RE 


TUCKERS (Oxford) Ltd.| | TUCKERS (OXFOR 
Brookside Nurseries, Headiogton, Oxford . 


Choice Saxifraga:—Burser ana Brookside 2s 64., BROOKSIDE NUR ‘ 
sulphurea 18., trivent.na 1s., Kaldonside 2g., Mis. 1 eng . HEADINGI ON, r 


9d., pe.raschii 1g., suudermanni (of Kew) 18., Aroo-Val eyi 
1s 6d., Kellereri 1s. 6d., Myra 1s. 6d., Irviogi Is., Celebrated for 
; Descriptive Catalo 


Schleicheri 1s, od. 
Ome good plant each of the above, post free, 15s. 


BROWN’S Bets 
TESTED “72h, 


SEEDS ° 


DOBBIE’S PL, 


Growers requiring Chrysanth 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbac 
Plants should consult our P 


Have a 
i _. Beautiful Garden 
The smallest plot may give constant pleasure if well 
laid out. Plans to scale and suggestive sketches 
sent by post. Under 3 acre, 15/6. Details for 
planting and colour- schemes, 5/6 extra. 


For further particulars apply by letter (stating approx. 
measurements) to * 


H. D. SEDGWICK 


The Chantry, Marston Road, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Post Free on Ap 


Mention this Pad 


DOBBIE & CC 


King’s Seedsmen — 


SELECTED DUTCH BULBS, ROSES, & PERENNIAL 
FOR SPRING PLANTING : 


Descriptive Catalogue of Gladioli, Begonias, Dahlias, Iris P 
Delphiniums, Dwarf Roses, &c., free on application 


JOHN B. VANDERSCHOOT, LT 


The Old Established Bulb Farms a 


—S 
Established 1830 — 


DELIVERY CARRIAGE PAID 
NO CHARGE FOR | 


Comprising over 400 Acres 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


” 
VF AGLI Ee 


G0 BuY GUARANTEED GE 


British-grown ROSES, FRUIT TREES, & 


Every tree is guaranteed to he of large size, speoiall) 
3 and of first class quality. Deal with a firm which gives & 
a —Thnousands of unsvlicited testimonials 10 this effect, 
— which will be sent it desired. 
y = The choice of 12 GIFTS for all orders of 10/-; £1 or ¢ 
— FREE quantity, from the fol owing :—1 Standard Be {you 
ms 6 Desphiniums, 6 Rhododendrons, 12.sapanese Chrysanthemin s, 6Mix 
Giant Perfection Violas or Pansies, 3 beautifu] Bush Koses, 12 St. Brigid 
25 Giant Spiked Gladioli, 4 Giant Tiger Lilies, or 3 (hmbing Rores 6 
Extra Large Bush | Loganberries. 1/- each. Kentish Filberts 01 
Z Ro~es, Bucded on | 1/6each. STANDARD FLOWERING SHHUBE, 
English Briar—12 for 7/6, 6 tor 4/-, | 8 ft. high, all 2/6 each, as follows: Std. Dot 
eee as follows: Queen Alexandra, Betty | White Mays, Std. Flowering Cherries, si6.L 
Uprichard, Druschki, Sensation, Daily Mail, | Std. Prunus tissardi, Std. Almonos, Std 
Goden Emblem, P. Ophelia, H. Dickson, Gen. | std. iver or Red Birch Stc.Poplers BUS 
€ McArthur, America, Shot Silk, Mdme. Chate- | ING SHRUBS, etc., fine Trees only, 1/- each, 
nay, and thousands of other vars. Std. Roses Orange Bloesom Hardy Hyora gea, Fiow 
as above, extra good heads, only 2/- each. CGhmb- | rants, Sweet Jessamine, Welsellas, Gold 
ing Roses, 6 to 8 ft. high, 6 for 4/-. as follows: | or Blue Gupressur, Honeysuckies, Hybrid 
Gloire de Dijon, Paul's Scarlet, Crimson Rambler, | drons, Spruce Firs, Hardy Outdoo Spiraas 
Marechal Nie}, Alveric Barbier, 4merican Pillar, Dorothy | Extra Large S‘andara Walnuts, only 
Perkins, and a hundred other varieties. Weeping | Standard Copper Beech, 3/6 cach. C! 
standards or Umbrelia Ros: 8, as above, o: ly 2/6 each. | purple, white, mavve, or pink, 2/- eac 
Bush Roses or Climbers, lost names, 6/- doz. Lovely | Outdoor Fuch+ias, 9d. each. Starcard | 
Bush Polyanthus Roses, only 5/= doz. Fruit Trees— | extra special, 3 ft., 2/6 each. Double Litacs, 
good 6yr.-old, guaranteed free from any disease. pink, or white, 1/6 each. Ampelopsis (sell 
Bush or Pyramids, 2/- each. _ Cordons or Half Stds., | 1/- each. Laurels, 3ft. high, 9d. each. 
2/6 each. Standards, 6 ft. high, 2/6 each; 8 ft. high, | Privet, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, most svitable for hi 
3/- each. Specially trained trees for Walls or Paths, | doz. ; 18/-100; 5 ft., 4/= doz. Gold-n Privt 
only 3/6 each, as follows: Apples—Beauty of Bath, | Quickthorn, for hedging, 3 ft., 50 for B/-+ 
Cox’s Orange, Bram ey’s, Worcester Pearmain, King | Plants, as follows: Beautiful Delph! e) 
Pippins, Lord Derby, etc. Pears—Williama, Jargonelle, each; 3/6 doz. Violas, Pansies, Dbl. Loni 


Ww 
ue 
7) 


D -yenne du Comice, Pitmaston, Marie Louise, Fertility, | Mchaelmas Daisies or Double Daisies, 
etc. Plums—Victoria, Czar, Monarch, Gages, Golden | Douvle Cypsophita, 4d. cach. Pseonies, : 
Drop, Kirkes, etc. Cherries—Napol-on White Heart, | 6d. each. Oriental Poppies, 6 for 1/6 
May Duke, Morello, etc. Damsons—Merryweather | Pokers, 4d. each. Beautiful St Brigid | 
or King of Dam, etc. Trained Peaches, Wectariner, | 25 for 2/- Lily of the Valley, 26 fer 1 


or Ap-icots, 4/- each. Black, Red, or White Currants 
also Gooseber: ie —all varieties and Fruiting Trees only, 
6 for 2/6. Raspberries, extra strong canes, 1/6 doz. 


Madonna Lilies, 4 for 1/-. Beautiful Gladioll, 
Pampas Grass, 9d. each. Rhubarb, fine cr 
4d. each. ’ _ ae 


7 


Strictest care in packing—All goods are sent carriage paid. 
Special quotations for quantities, Catalogue free on request. 


Telephone No. : 
Oanterpury 772 


¥ 


End 
first quality 


CLIMBING ROSES.—Alb. 


on 2 ft. stem, 2/6 each. 


and Alpines. 


PEMBURY - 


rden Sundries 


PAVING—Old York Stone Paving in broken 
's for Orazy Paving at 45/- per ton. One 
would cover approximately 30 ft, by 3 ft. 
ctangular pieces of various sizesat 12/6 per 
re yard. ~—— | 
for rustic work—12 ft. to 15 ft., mixed, at 
ach, Longer lengths stocked. 
§—12 ft. by 1 ft. open at 3/6 each ; 12 ft. by 
Sins. at 4/M+ach. All sizes stocked. 
Y BARROWS — Full size at 25/- each. 
IPE—3Zin, by 60ft., 1 ply at 20/-; 2 ply at 
} per coil. : 
@ FELT-12yds. by lyd., special Bitumen, 
= per roll, : 
(ETTING, all sizes stocked—24 ins. by 2 ins. 
1/6; i8ins. by lt ins. at 12/6; 12 ins. by 
at 13/6 per roll of 50 yards. 
RATORS for rubbish burning—26 ins. high 
jins. diameter, with tray, at 30/- each. 
UM—At 8/= per gallon, in 1 gallon tins. 
'TE—At 1/3 gallon in 40 gallon casks; or 
gallon in 5 or 10 galion drums. 
—General Service Pure Paint (various 
ars), 71b. tins at 4/= each. 
~Cases of 200 ft. super., cut to sizes, at 27/6 
xase.  PUTTY—At 22/6 cut. 
‘BS—9ins. high by 14 ins. across top at 10/= 
, painted green. ; 12ins. high by 15ins. 
88 top at 15/= each, painted green. 
VY OLOG3—felt lined with 2 buckles, Beech 
:, Lae a leather, at 9/6 per pair. State size 
aired, ? t 
UT PALE FENOING—4 ft. high with pales 
-apart and wired at top and bottom at 2/« 
yard run; in rolls of 10 yards. All other 
; tocked, 
‘Rough Battens Sin. by Lin. at 2/-; Bin. 
‘in. at S/-; Lin. by 2in. at 5/*; 100 ft. run. 
7h Boards Sin. by 4ins. at 5/6 ; Zin. by Gins. 
(3 lin. by 6ins. at 12/=: 100ft. run-. Green- 
se Bar Sins. by 1¢ins. at 20/* per 100 ft. run ; 
by tin. by dings. Feather Edge Boarding at 
per 100 ft. run Sawn Laths yin. by lin. in 
6ft.,3ft. 3ft. 6ins., and 4ft lengths at 4/- 
dle of about 500ft. run. Garage Doors 7 ft. 
fr. by2in at 7O/- per vair; 7ft. 6ins by 
6ins. hy 2ins at 75/- per pair. G rden 
*s 3 ft. 6ins, high by 3 ft. wide at 15/- each 
‘indsof other Timber stocked, also Floorings, 
chings, Plywood, etc. 


JOHNSTON THOMAS 


1.) 11, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDCE, $.E.1 
de. Phone—Hor 6550 & 6551. 


WEEPING ROSES (5-6 ft. stems), large heads.— 
- Alb, Barbier, Emily Grav, 

- Scarlet, American Pillars, 3/6 each. 
Barbier, 
Dorothy Perkins, white and pink, Gloire de 

Dijon, Crimson Rambler, etc., 1/= each. 

STANDARD ROSES (4 ft. 
-  Druschki, Mde. Ed. Herriot, Los Angeles, Gen, 
McArthar, Lady Inchiquin, La Tosca, Caroline 
Testout, Ophelia, etc., 3/= each. 

BUSH ROSES, in best leading varieties.—A 
collection of 12 for 10/- ; 25 for £1. 


j EDITH CAVELL, the very popular Polyantha, 


+ Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, Herbaceous 
Catalogues Free. 


Nursery of 12 acres open for inspection. 
Money refunded if plants not approved. 


BAGGESEN’S HARDY PLANT NURSERY, 
Near TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


** The Rolls-Royce 
of Mowers.” 


You cannot buy the 
best unless you know 
this machine. 
Send to-day for fully illus- 
trated booklet 91, ond ask for 
working demonstration free 
of obligation. 


J. P. Super Lawnmowers 
LIMITED. 


91 Meynell Rd., Leicaster 


ROSES 


Excelsa, Paul’s 


Excelsa, 


stems).—F. K. 


Awarded 
over 
100 
bold 

Medals 


Gained the #3 

RH. f 
G0 - Guinea; 
Coronation | 
Challenge 
Gupin 1927 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellies 6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 
a9 in mixed colours... +s Pe He Fe oe 5/- x 35/- : 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers On 4/6 30/- 
39 in mixed colours .. < se st Masia ety od AS s d 3/6 ; 24s x 
Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours a og oa a. “ite o V6 5/- S5 hee = 
in mixed colours .. me 4/- 28/- 


39 ”) - ” oe “@ 5 oe ee ; 
Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled singles, 14/- 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 1Q/-, 15/- & 21/- per’ doz. ‘ 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Varieties, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES8:— 
Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., &.H.S. 
Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 

17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wis'tey, 1925 

ein offering the following Collections, which are specially 
Ea ameter iti e ke a fine show of bloom this year. 
30/- 
20/ 


a 


Plant NOW. > F 
good value, in strong ground roots, which will ma 


Collection A, 12 extra g.o0d sorts 70/- | Coilection C, 12 fine sorts .. “ 4. 
ae B, 12 very choice sorts 42/- ye D, 12 good sorts 


MIDHAEL MAG DAISIE: ay i f the best and latest sorts ‘9/- per doz., respectively, 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES Ay } A selection o , : 


For descriptive Catalogue, apply . 


‘BLACKMORE & LANGDON - BATH 


vill 7 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


"9 j R 
IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES New Preto of Sint ome 
16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Catalogue inildews colour pale gold 

Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. free on request — simost, double Stunty, show 
G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE ~ 


GARDEN LOVERS: 
« HORTICULTURAL SALES - 


MONDAY. WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
67, 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. Phone: City 3856 


COWAN & CO, 


Growers and Exporters 


OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, } 


Price List on Application 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Flowering Shrubs and Roses. 


Special Clearance Offer for Spring Planting 
POST FREE. 
Choicest Plants for a Shilling 


J. ScoTrTr sz CO. 
RJYAL NURSERIES, MERRIOTT, SOMERSET 


WEST’S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 


Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 
Raffiatape (better than raffia). Westcelu 
labels (everlasting). Westmalene. (better 
than manure). Insecticides. Slug Guards, 
Weeders (saves weary weeding). Weed Killer. 
‘Lawn Sand.” Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 


‘‘Allow me to take this opportunity 
of complimenting you on ye 


bb esd 


Booklet 


. 10/3/26. 
EVERY OWNER OF A GREEN. 
HOUSE SHOULD HAVE BOOK: 
LET “C” AND LEARN HOW TO 
WARM A GREENHOUSE AT 

LITTLE COST AND TROUBLE 
Write the Makers of the — 


_ HORSE SHOE 
BOILER 


and it will be sent post free. % 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd. 
65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 

’Phone; Hop 0362 (Three Lines) 


Samples and Catalogue free 
C E WEST Higham Hill Works, 
° . 5 LONDON, E. 17 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundries 
» aS ee rg 
LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


(Lovely flowers for house decoration) 


oO 
vvek 
sf) 


We offer the fines) mixture of Primulinus varieties 
ever sent out at the pnce. 


Second size, per 100 5/=; 500 for 22/6 ; 
1000 for 40/- 

First size, per 100 7/-; 500 for 32/6; 
1000 for 60/- 


Carriage Paid. Immediate despatch. (Every corm 
guaranteed to flower) Ask for Catalogue of 150 
varieties and see what others gay. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLADIOLI SPECIALISTS 


Near CHELSFIELD STATION, KENT. 


a 


ENSURE ABUNDAN’ 
| CROPS 


= ae Use 

f | : i“PURITY” | 

aaa T 5 y eS a 

, creek a fs ahr ~e el 
FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS Sear ts FERTILIZER 


/ » 
Against BIRDS, FROST, COLD WINDS, WASPS THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 
NEW PORTABLE TENNIS SURROUND 
A NEW HARD-WEARING TENNIS NET 


Apply for new Illustrated Booklet, giving his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE 
MAJOR ©. WALKER, Dept. 0, Brecon, South Wales 


GREEN LAWNS, without weeds, firm and dry, are a 
pleasure to the eye. Improve yours by using “ Purity.” ’ 


cwt. 1_cwt, 


- 28 
LAWN FERTILIZER- - 20/- - 11/- - 6 
LAWN SAND- - -. -' -17/- . 9/2 3am 
WORM KILLER - - - 17/- - 9j- - 5 

“tonss” ROSE MANURE ~ ae 


The finest fertilizer known for producing healthy, vigorous growth and abundance of. flowe 


per SO/~ cwt. a 
SE rd ea HOP MANURE 


per 7/- cwt. per 6/- cwt. 4 


CARNATIONS 


By Pee for 
GW every Garden & Greenhouse 
i Allwood’s selected stocks. 
the finest obtainable, 


Perpetual Flowering Carnations, Perpetual 
Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request to— 


Chemical Fertilizers: ofall Shinde: dapplied! ¥£ 
Insecticides, Weed Killers, Garden Implements, etc. 4 
: a ee 


The HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., HECKMONDWIE 


[ 
) 


. 
The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 
ast st Nhat at bondi ios Je rtd 
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INWIN’S SWEET PEAS 
cy AND GROWN AlLe OVER THE WORLD 


Compare our prices, remembering that there are no Sweet Peas of better 
quality obtainable, whatever their cost 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER 


The finest value ever-offered in Sweet Peas 


UNWIN’S “ EXHIBITION” COLLECTION UNWIN’S “GOLD MEDAL” COLLECTION 


Mrs. Horace Wright. Pink Sybil Henshaw. Giant Mermaid. Lavender. Queen of Rumania. Flushed, 
flush. 


crimson. Coraline. Coral. ao), 
Venus. Light cream-pink. Hebe. Rose-pink, Unwin's Crimson. Crimson. 
The Sultan. Black-maroon. 


Youth Picotee. Gold. 

EDNUFSODUFE: Lavender-lilac. Matchless. Cream self 

arrior Maroon. ; 

Constance Hinton. White. Miss California. fecres Shawyer. Orange- 
Salmon-pink. Picture. Deep cream-pink. 


Price 2/9 the Collection of 12 varieties, 25 seeds of each (300 seeds) 
or 16 ,, ny 12 12 » (44 ,, ) 


us 
Chieftain. Mauve self, 


ivory Picture. Old ivory Guinea Golden 


self. 5 orange. 
Charming Cerise. Florence Wright Imp. Pure 
white 


Salmon : 
Mrs. Chas. W. J. Unwin. 


Mrs. Tom Jones. Blue. cream-pink., 
Grenaoier. Geranium-red. Royai Purple. Purple. 
Price 3/9 the Collection of 14 varieties, 25 seeds of each (350 seeds) 
or 2/- ” ” ” 14 a 12 ” yo oe (168 ” ) % oh ” 
Postage 13d. extra. Postage 14d. extra. 


Both Collections of 26 varieties, 25 seeds of each, for 6/3 (650 seeds) post free, or 12 seeds of each for 3/3 (312 seeds), postage 14d. extra. 


FREE CULTURE BOOK _ New Spring Catalogue. Post Free 


Provided your order for Sweet Peas amounts to 5/- (or over) sti : : ‘ 

Sit wend: ¥ou.tree-a copy of “The Swect Pea and-ité Culti- Fully descriptive and beautifully illustrated, with coloured 

vation” (revised 1927 edition), by W.! J. Unwin, if you just plates and photographs. The Highest Quality Sweet Peas, 
Garden Seeds, Gladioli, Dahlias, etg-, at “ Buyable” prices. 


ask for it when ordering your seeds. 
SWEET: PEA SPECIALIST HISTON CAMBS 
9 5 


vJ.UNWIN FRHS. - AND SEEDSMAN ° 


' PAYS TO BE FIRST 


EXHIBITION GARDEN LIGHTS 


Patent No. 270347. 


sanhousecomplete with framed ends for 12/6. Will spa" 
‘width up to 18inches. Natural ventilation and water- 
| Three continuous sets covering 18 ft. for 32/6. Grow 
) early Salads, sweet Peas, etc.,now. Sure protection 
fast Frost, Birds, slugs, etc. 

idress: EXHIBITION GARDEN LIGHTS, 


Longlevens, Gloucester 


CORDON 
Fruit Trees 
OR QUICK PROFITS 


For quick returns from small spaces there 
is no form of tree more economical and 
profitable than the Cordon. Many far- 
seeing Market Growers are planting by 
the acre. They are easy to cultivate, and 
produce fruit of the highest quality. 


_ A good stock of well-spurred Apples and 
Pears in the best varieties. 


PLANT NOW 
, Each. Per doz. 
3 and 4 year 4/- 42/- 
Extra size... —5i/- 54/- 


One dozen in variety Carriage Paid. 
__ List of sorts on Application. 


For orchard work we can supply extra 
Strong Pyramids and Standards of the 
finest quality, also Espaliers of all kinds. 


| Descriptive Catalogue (1-G.I.) Free 
+ SS ea eae 


le Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., | 
_ BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


a 


Tre LEGiLA ea 
PILANWT 1ABEXI 
Always legible 


ame obangeable 
Weatherproof 


From Seedsmen, &c. 


Staking. Suspending. Post. 
1 in. 3/9 2/9 doz. 4d. 
it in. 4/9 3/9 doz. 6d 
23in 9/6 doz 1/ 


LEGILAB PLANT LABELS. 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


BULBS 
Herbaceous Plants 


and ROSES 
For Spring 1928 


All of the Finest Quality 


The Catalogue of above will be 
sent, post free, on application to 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON 


Postbox 100, Haarlem, HOLLAND 
Please Mention Paper 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 
FOR NOTHING 


PEAS, and 1,000 Seeds of the lovely Gauze Flower. 
Also EXTRA FREE GIFT THIS WEEE, 2 
pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZURE BLUK SWLET 
PEA, “THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” Sownow in pots 
for early bloom. Send 1s. ONLY for this great FREE 
OFFER to 


E. T. GIBBS, p.nin.o"e Fincncey, 2 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimoniale. 


NOTE.~— Gibbs’ Large Illustrated Seed 
Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, 
and will be sent Post Free on request: 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


] 
PEARSON’S | 
RELIABLE SEEDS | 


SWEET PEAS 


The Exhibitors’ 
Collection of 12 


varieties- - 5/- 
The Decorative 
Collection, 12 
varieties- - 2/6 


“The Garden” 
Collection, 6 
varieties- - 1/6 


Y 
J. R. PEARSON & SONS 


LIMITED, 
LOWDHAM, NOTTS 
Estab. 1782 
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UTTONS SEEDS! 


TWH 


SHS OK\AAMOH0y 
ROG A®MAOOoyn 


SS 


we 


ee 


TOMATO 
Sutton’s Best of All, 
Per pkt., 2/6 
Sutton’s Parcel Post Collections 


the Best of 
of Vegetable Seeds, 


Your Garden 
5/6, 8/6, 11/6. 13/6 Post Free. 


— ee eee ee ~ If you are an exhibitor you must grow Sutton’s 
Pedigree Vegetables—the best in the world; or 


Make 


| Ge + Sea Gallager ae _just a Garden Lover—then you will want Sutton’s, 
Papert Oi eli | the finest strains of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
| Adare 38 Nite ati Heth, nie ATCO May we send you our New Catalogue ? } 
bie ae ov eaieacte aoa | SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING 
Le aes ee ae ~ a dh sa 


)000Pbs 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 


FIDLERS 
Great Offer 


EFORE you place your Seeds 
Order for 1928 learn how you 
can obtain your seeds for 1929 
free of all cost. 
Write for a free copy of Fidlers 
Catalogue containing full particu- 
lars of this generous offer to all 
growers who win prizes with pro- 
duce from Fidlers Seeds or Seed 
Potatoes at any ~ Horticultural 
Society’s Show. This offer means 
that you will double the value of 
your prize money in every instance 
where the simple conditions are 
observed, 


FIDLERS 
CATALOGUE 


will be sent free to all upon 
application. 
(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SONS, 
‘Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, 
. READING 


Established 1856 


x ¢ . wt 1 | ~ 


They are 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition of our profusely 
Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


Everything for the "Garden 


is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD « SONS, Lea. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King. and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


Established 113 years. 


FREE SEEDS 
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FISONS — 


LAWN GUA 


a 

ea 

=e 

Se 

== 

—a_s 

ae 

aa _ (A Compounn Frrmnze 
cae The finest turf fertilizer k, 
owes science. It. has. a lasting efi; 
HS, root growth and quickly prod 
0 smooth and hard wearing turf, 
= use. 1 cwt. is nan 
= RICES IN BAGs: 
—_ 7 lbs., 3/-; atk lbs., 5/=; 28 | 
= 56 Ibs., 15/=; lewt., 25/=, carri 
= FISONS’- 

ae 

mace 

al 
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LAWN SAI 


Quickly destroys Clover, Moss, ; 
weeds, and, in so doing, stimy 
grass. A thimbleful destroys lar 
such as plantains. Use4ozs tot 
yard or 1cwt. for a Tennis Lay 
weeds are general. ¢ 
be In Kees: 14 Ibe, B/=; 98 
bs , 16/-; 1 ewt., nae earri 


FERTILIZE! 


5 


. Write for New Comi 
Catalogue 

JOSEPH FISON & 6O., Ltd., 

Specialists in Garden Peniilix 
Lawn Renovate 


What are the 
MOST POPULA 
ROSES? — 


My catalogue list of Ros 
compiled in my clients’ ord 
preference. The first 25 1 
in order of popularity a 
follows :— ) 


x 
Ist. Mme. Butherty 14th, Mme. Abi 
2nd, Betty Uprichard may 
Hie Gen. McArthur 15th. Henrietta — 
4th. Christine 16th. Golden Em 
5th. Los Angeles _17th. Mrs. H. Bi 
6th. Emma webs 18th Mme. E. J 
7th. Mrs. H. Mor 19th. Sov | 
8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh Di 4 
h. Hadley 21st. aren oe 


9¢) 
10th. Rey. F. Page- 


Roberts d.Intopente 
llth. Ophelia ao 
1 


12th. Lady Pirr 24th, Frad Kat). 
13th. Covent Garden 25t Miss 0. igs G. 


| 

The above popular collecti 
offered for 33/-. 

Packing and carriage free. + al 

order only. | 


For other moderate price collect 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND V 
by R. Murrell. The most universal 
catalogue. Post free on applicatior 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSE 


SHEPPERTON-ON-THAME! 
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MARCH 3, 1928 


; Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of *‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Be The Alpine House at Kew 


ge Wonderful Collection of Alpines in Pans 


Alpine House at Kew is now at its 
, and for the next few weeks it will 
yorth going far to see. The well- 
pllections of Saxifrages, Anemones, 
), Cyclamens, Crocuses, are worthy 
| mention and are a glowing tribute 
we and skill of Mr. Walter Irving, 
stant Curator, who has been asso- 
ith the Herbaceous and Alpine De- 
| at Kew for nearly 40 years. 
ixifraga collection includes a magni- 
rgée pan of Saxifraga Grisebachii 
Variety and very fine examples of 
‘yni, a Bulgarian ~~ 

with red flowers 
iuch ~~ branched 
ir stems tinged 
1; S. Jenkinsz, 
a, S. tombeanen- 
iiniature species 
ite flowers; and 
lothers. / 

€ present time 
\lbs are in flower, 
zx splendid pans- 
dainty Narcissus 
_ Narcissus 
3, and other 
te Daffodils in 
o much interest | 
vaken, — 
ses ate well re- 
id, the best being 
‘edingly pretty C. 
\ Dykes’ Variety 
‘ae well-flowered 
f ©. versicolor 
us, with — pale, 
_white, flowers 
/ Mmatked and 
‘1 maroon on the 
Far more at- 
‘is the so-calied 
cus, Tecophilza cyanocrocus, with 
» flowers—not purple or mauve, but 
entian blue such as is rarely seen in 
4 of flowers. This wonderful plant 
easily grown than was at one time 
i. Other bulbs in flower include 
um californicum, Fritillaria pudica, 
‘, Hyacinthus azureus, Tulipa’ pul- 
Ms reticulata, and the Green Snow- 


are lovely plants of that. low-growing 
pigea repens, with soft pink flowers 
en in its attractive foliage. 

} xamples may also be seen of the 
bs galacifolia, with pretty bronzy 
i _large bell-shaped flowers with 


fringed edges white shaded rose; also the 
shade and peat-loving Shortia uniflora with 
large fringed pink bells. 

Among the Alpine Primulas might be men- 
tioned P. Fortunei and P. marginata, both 
of which are flowering well. 

Special mention should also be made of 
Anemone blanda  atroccerulea, Eranthis 
hyemalis, Androsace Laggeri, and Cyclamen 
Coum and its white form C. Coum album. 

Mention is made of only a few of the out- 
standing plants in the Alpine house—all of 
which may now be seen in flower, and most 


Mr. Walter Irving in the Alpine House, Kew 


of them will continue in bloom for the next 
few weeks. 
It is rather early for flowers in the rock 
garden, but there is promise of a fine display 
among the early Saxifrages, while among 
those plants now in bloom are Bulbocodium 
vernum, with naked purple flowers like those 
of Colchicum and Galanthus plicatus, a free- 
flowering Snowdrop, both of which, on page 
131, are illustrated. HERBERT COWLEY. 


Primula sikkimensis 
This delightful Primrose is never happier 
than when growing at the streamside, with 
its ‘* toes’? in the water, or in a marsh or 


bog; so placed, its fresh green foliage and 
tall stems surmounted by drooping sulphur- 
yellow flowers combine to form, an entranc- 
ing picture. P. sikkimensis is very easily 
raised from seeds; it is a deciduous species 
and is described as covering acres of marshy 
land in its native home. Given congenial 
conditions, it is robust and long-lived. 

I recently saw what is, at any rate super- 
ficially, a giant counterpart of this lovely 
Primrose, i.e., the somewhat new P. Florin- 
de; it is a huge plant, closely resembling sil- 
kimensis in all but size and appears to be 
happily domiciled in a 
moist and shady peat 
bed, although I think it 
may prove easy in any 
moist and good soil. 

I intended devoting 
this note to P. sikkimen- 
sis only, but perhaps I 
may be pardoned for 
mentioning a third very 
interesting and undeni- 
ably lovely little Prim- 
rose—P. chionantha, with 


mealy stem and_ white 
or whitish flowers with 
some black basal 


colouration } it is a good 
plant for a moist spot in 
the rock garden and one 
that is easily managed. 
It also is easily raised 
from seeds, and is 
already enjoying quite a 
large measure of popu- 
larity. 

The diverse forms and 
colours displayed by the 
hundreds of Primula 
species — are, indeed, 

: wonderful, and the genus 
offers plentiful material for much interesting 
study and a whole lot of real enjoyment. 

a ee 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Wisley Rose trials 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society desires to remind raisers of new 
varieties of Rose that six plants of each 
variety for trial should reach The Director, 
R:H.S,. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, . Surrey 
(Railway Station, Horsley, Southern Rail- 
way), on or before March gist. The neces- 
sary entry forms may be obtained on applica- 
tion to him, This trial of Roses for garden 


126 


decoration is now in its sixth year, and it 
has received many acquisitions each season, 
so that manyhundred varieties are now re- 
presented in it, originated in almost every 


GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED 


country where Roses are prized for their 
beauty as garden plants. This trial is not 
intended to test Roses for exhibition pur- 
poses. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Trees and Snowdrops of Weston 
Underwood 


AY I ask the many nature lovers 
among your readers to protest against 
the wholesale destruction of the beauti- 
ful trees at Weston Underwood, Bucking- 
hamshire? Under their shade walked 
Newton, and there the poet Cowper spent 


Where tree felling has begun 


Snowdrops in the Wilderness at Weston 
Underwood, Buckinghamshire 


the happiest and most inspired years of his 
life. 

In the ‘‘ Wilderness,’’ where the felling 
has already begun, the Snowdrops make a 
scene of unearthly beauty— 

‘The snow which doth the top of Pindus 

strow 
Did never whiter show . 
So purely white they were.”’ 
There in the summer twilight the ghosts of 
lords and ladies of old time dance in silks 
and laces on the lawns. 

It is the sanctuary of the thrush and the 
nightingale, but soon, unless public opinion 
can be stirred to save it, it will echo only to 
the crash of falling trees, and one more of 
the loveliest spots of our quiet countryside 
will be considered only as a source of so 
many pounds profit to be made from _ the 
timber. It only remains for the jerry builder 
to complete the work of vandalism. 

O. STEWART. 


’ 


Strobilanthes isophylla 


The illustration of this old favourite (page 
84) called up many memories. Forty years 


ago, when coal was cheaper, this plant was - 


grown in quantity with Euphorbia fulgens, 
E. pulcherrima, Dadalacanthus nervosus, 
Centropogon Lucyanus, and Reinwardtia 
trigynum to fill the vacant Melon and 
Cucumber houses in winter. A very brilliant 
mixture of colour was thus got together, 
especially when the houses were three- 
quarter span, and some _ winter-flowering 


plant, such as Thunbergia grandiflora or 
Plumbago rosea, had been grown on the back. 

Cuttings of the Goldfussia, as we used to 
call it in those days, were usually inserted in 
pots of sandy soil, and rooted in the Pine-pit 
or Cucumber-house in late February. By 
the time the young plants were ready for 
potting, hotbeds were in full swing, and 


potted in a compost similar to that used for a 


Fuchsia, and placed in the moist heat of a 
frame the plants made rapid progress. 

Five-inch or 6-inch pots were used for the 
final shift in May. Early in June, when the 
thousands of bedding plants had been turned 
out, an unheated brick pit could be usually 
spared for them. Here they were given 
ample room to develop, and shaded for a few 
hours in the hottest part of the day. A good 
syringing was given early in the afternoon, 
or later, according to the season, and the 
frame closed to bottle up some amount of 
warmth. By August the plants were usually 
about 18 inches in height and as much in 
width, and more exposure was given in this 
month to mature the stems for the produc- 
tion of flowers in winter. These, if I rez 
member rightly, are rather short-lived. but 
are soon succeeded by others. ; 

It is a curious fact, but true one, and points 
to the unstability of plant nomenclature, that 


of the eight names used in this note 
of them—Centropogon Lucyanus a 
bago rosea—are the same as wer 
mon use in those days, viz., { 
isophylla, Euphorbia jacquinizeflo 
settia pulcherrima, Eranthemum pi 
Linum trigynum, and Thunbergia 
Presumably this is because the lat: 
names had priority of publication. 
: JE 

Success with Iris stylosa 


L hope that my happy fortune 
Iris stylosa (we all persist in using 
may be of use to others. I hay 
it here in a gravel path against 
wall of my house. It grows in a f 
of gravel over soft shaly rock, an 
gloriously. I have seen it flowerir 
against the wall of a vinery, but 
Vine roots starved it. I have alw: 


“that in good soil it will not flower 


has very greedy neighbours. This 
has been almost as successful with 
and lovely white variety. A hot 1 
soil, and to be left alone seems to | 
this most beautiful Iris needs. — 
A. Gr 
Treago Mills, Crantoock, an 
Newquay, Cornwall 


Meconopsis Baileyi 


Is this species definitely hardy? 


‘a young plant last year to try, an 


it under the same conditions as M, 
Both grew well in the autumn ai 
quite strong up to Christmas. No 
has completely disappeared, while 
is still healthy and strong. The 
in my garden are far from ideal 


being cold and wet, and of cot 
has been most trying, but T 
parative results of the two — 
at least tend to show that B: 
hardy of the two. Al rigs 


Mayfield, Sussex. 


Vitaglass in gre 
‘Two years ago the first g1 
with Vitaglass erected in 
fixed outside a bedroom 
this house. aed 
As regards plant life, the 
effect has been the deepening 4 
of the colours of flowers 
especially the reds and gold co 
Plants also are very healthy, t 
India, Africa, and other tropical 
appreciate the ultra-violet-rays esp 
The glass does not serve aS 4 


> . > 
rine; but allows all the sun rays to 


lral glass was chosen as it is more 
and allows one to take a sunbath 
being obliged to screen. : 
S. I. KNILL. 
fanor Park, Barnstaple. 


Chimonanthus fragrans 

letters from two of your correspon- 
n pages 110 and 120, about the 
f this species to flower, leads me 
my oWn experience. I bought a 
ant of this five years ago and put 
e sunniest position in my garden 
a south wall. It has grown well 
s healthy, and is now about 8 feet 
nis year it has produced four flowers 
rst time, and those of a most dingy 
ive colour, with, to me, no scent 
iough others detected a slight smell 
rm room. The flowers were pro- 
| short side branchlets 4 inches or 
long, none being on the long shoots 
ear, as is said to be its habit. Its 
las nothing to recommend it, and 
oresent my opinion of it is that it 
ib of no merit whatever, but I will 
iother year before | eradicate it. 

A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


eg of you not to uproot Chimonan- 
rrans. When well-established it will 
flowers of delicious fragrance in 
and there is nothing to equal it 
‘ring for the house in winter.—Ep. | 


Miniature Daffodils 


ld like to point out that the excellent 
ph on page 99 of miniature Daffo- 
ich is attributed to Narcissus cycla- 
does not represent the true species, 
ently the hybrid between cycla- 
minimus. In pure cyclamineus 
h is as described, so reflexed that 

the ears of a rabbit flying back, 
the hybrid the perianth segments 
wards at little more than a right- 
trumpet. [An illustration of 
Showing its true character, has 
wed. See issue February 25th, 
Ep.j In my garden N. minimus 


pollen of ecyclamineus, but I 
eceeded in getting sound seeds 


( 


| 


. ee 


Be oy ‘ 7S 
a 


‘readily, either when selfed or~ 


idanus Darwinianus in fruit on the coast in Northern Territory, Australia 
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on the latter species, although it grows well 
enough when once established. 

In Mr. Edward Cahen’s most welcome 
article on ‘*‘ New Hybrid Daffodils ’? he men- 
tions that Narcissus triandrus calathinus is 
superior to N. t. albus in having more than 
one flower on a stem. That it is a superior 
form in most respects no one will deny, but 
the inference that N. t. albus does not carry 
more than one flower on a stem is incorrect. 
A weakly bulb may bear but a solitary flower, 
but heads of three and four are usual on 
well established bulbs, and I have even had 
one carrying eight flowers. It requires a 
much more gritty and well-drained position 
than. the bog-loving Narcissi like cycla- 
mineus and Bulbocodium. 

N. G. Happen. 

West Porlock, Somerset. 


Darwintanus in Northern 
Territory, Australia 


E are indebted to Mr. C. E. F. Allen, 

Superintendent of Agriculture, Port 

Darwin, Northesn Territory, Aus- 
tralia, who writes :— 

I am sending you two photographs of 
a Pandanus, the common cne along this 
coast, which has only just been described 
by Prof. Count Martelli from material I 
sent him through White of Brisbane. He 
has called it Pandanus Darwinianus, and J 
thought you might like to publish the 
pictures. 


Pandanus 


The pruning of Roses 

There ‘has been of late considerable corre- 
spondence concerning the pruning of Roses, 
and the uninitiated might imagine that the 
operation is one which can only be done by a 
high priest, attended by acolytes, and with 
due ritual. + The pruning, if so it can be 
called, of the modern hybrid Tea Rose, and 
as practised by the majority of growers, 
merely consists of cutting every shoot hard 
back to a uniform height, which may be from 
3 inches to 6 inches above the ground Jevel, 
according to the fancy of the operator. Such 
an operation, methinks, does not call for much 
skill. It is depressing at times to look at a 
Rose garden in which every plant has been, 
as it were, ‘‘ bobbed,’ and yet the practice 
appears to be fairly correct and successful. 
Why, then, the need for so much writing upon 
the subject? Concerning the time at which 


new species, 
recently described by Professor Count 
Martelli 


Pandanus Darwinianus, 


to operate there may be differences of opinion. 
I do not dispute what Mr. Markham says. 
His opinions upon any subject connected with 
horticulture are worthy of respect. Yet, per- 
sonally, I would hesitate to follow his proce- 
dure, considering, as I do, that March or even 
April pruning is to be preferred. What is 
perfectly permissible in the south of England 
may not be found answerable in the north of 
Scotland—and for reasons which surely ought 
to be obvious. 

Regarding the Roses of the deerkeeper 
mentioned by Mr. Markham, and the bed 
mentioned by Mr. Gavin Brown (p. 63), it 
would be of considerable help were the varie- 
ties mentioned. Were they — hybrid-Per- 
petuals or hybrid-Teas? May I, too, give a 
personal experience? At one time, and at the 
end of an exceptionally large herbaceous 
border, I had a colony of Roses, planted by 
some remote predecessor. They formed a 
perfect thicket, but, being favourites of the 


owner, I was not permitted to grub them out, 


as I desired to do. The variety was to me 
unknown—the blooms resembled those of 
Jules Margottin, but certainly it was not that 
Rose. When the hardy plants were being cut 
over in December or January these Roses, too, 
were drasticaliy handled, and were cut back 
three-quarters of their length. They bloomed 
profusely. Is it possible that the deerkeeper’s 
Roses were of a similar aboriginal sort? In 
view of the widely differing times advised for 
pruning many may feel impelled to ask: 
‘* After all, does it really matter when Roses 
are pruned? ”’ A ScoTTisH GARDENER, 
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A terrace garden 
Te accompanying illustration shows a 


good example of a terrace garden, and 

also shows the excellent use to which the 
walls may be put. It will be seen that the top 
wall has a natural background of mixed 
woodland trees on rising ground, and it may 
readily be understood what a great help such 
a setting is for the terraces themselves and 
for any floral effect aimed at. 

Immediately. adjoining the top wall is a 
border for herbaceous plants, followed by 
a wide margin of grass, and then a narrow 
border which is made to beautify each ter- 
race as, in addition to such plants as Laven- 
der, Rosemary, etc., in it, there is a light 
wire arrangement for Roses and Clematis 
running along the top of the lower terrace 
wall, giving a very pleasing effect from either 
terrace. Unlike the top terrace, there is no 
wide herbaceous border on the lower one, 
but only a border of sufficient width to allow 
of a row of Lavender or other plants which 
suggest themselves as suitable for using 
under the shrubs growing against the wall. 
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this point. The top terrace wall is so 
arranged that the pool is in a recess and thus 
adds a pleasing note of surprise, It may 
be of interest to mention the heights of the 
walls vary, that of the top terrace being 
about 12 feet, whilst the lower one is 7 feet 
to 8 feet. Beds 
Albury Park Gardens, Guildford. 


Half-hardy annuals . 

S the time is close at hand when it is 

A usual to sow the seed of half-hardy 

annuals, notes on a few of them that 

are emjnently suited for associating with the 

usual occupants of an herbaceous border, 

where spaces of a sufficient area have from 

some cause or other become vacant, may 

perhaps be of service to some readers of 
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To produce a good effect, these open spaces 
should be equal to a square yard in area, 


which will admit of just a sufficient number - 


of plants being employed in each instance 
for these showy, free-flowering subjects to 
display their flowers* to advantage. 


The lower terrace at Albury Park Gardens 
The tree in terrace on the right of the steps is Quercus Ilex 


The border widens out at regular intervals, 
and a wonderful effect was obtained by using 
masses of Salvia virgata, blue, mauve, and 
pink Larkspur, and Nepeta as an edging. 
Along the greater part of the lower wall 
where the shrubs and climbers are not too 
dense, pockets have been made in. the wall 
for such plants as Rock Roses, Dianthus, 
Lithospermums, and Aubrietias, etc., and 
this provides colour during the early part of 
the year and greatly adds to the whole effect. 
As on the higher level a broad stretch of grass 
runs parallel to the border, and then a gravel 
pathway runs along the whole distance of 
the terrace, which is roughly a quarter of 
a mile in length, under probably one of the 
oldest and most beautiful Yew hedges in 
existence. The planting of this hedge and 
the design of the terraces is reputed to be 
the work of John Evelyn, the diarist, and 
must therefore be nearly 300 years old. 

The tree in the middle of the terrace is 
Quercus Ilex, and the steps behind lead to 


the top terrace, where a fine old deciduous 


Oak is growing in an almost weeping posi- 
tion on the slope above the top terrace wall, 
giving a delightful effect over a small pool, 
which breaks the herbaceous border line at 


The first to be recommended for this pur- 
pose is Alonsoa Warscewiczii, a charming 
neat habited plant annual which attains a 
height of 18 inches and produces its small 
orange-scarlet flowers with great freedom. 
It is a continuous bloomer and remains 
effective until killed by frost. Alonsoa 
mutisi, Which has pale pink flowers, is also 
equally suitable. The seed of both should 
be sown the second week in March in gentle 
warmth and the seedlings pricked off into 
boxes. Plant out when duly hardened off 
rather close ‘together about the second or 
third week in May. 

Gaura Lindheimeri, which is, strictly 
speaking, a perennial, does best when treated 
as a half-hardy annual. It grows to a height 
of 2 feet to’2} feet, and its white flowers are 
plentifully produced on long stems. When 
planted’ reasonably close together a group 
when in flower forms quite a feature-in a 
border.. They last-in bloom well into the 
autumn. Plants should be raised at the same 
time and subsequently treated as in the pre- 
ceding case. : 

A taller growing subject is Arctotis grandis, 
which attains a height of 3} feet on a warm 
south border. The flowers are large, Daisy- 


like in form, and are conspic 
of each being marked with — 
disc or centre.’ Seed may be. 
plants are to bloom, but they 
sown in warmth about the 
March and prick the seedlin, 
inches apart. This requires me 
planted out, or a distance of 
plant and plant. Among t 
variety named Blue Beard 
most suitable for the purpose in | 
when close planting is adopt 
purplish bracts become fully dey 
to a height of from 18 inche 
and when grouped it is very 
may be sown as in the prec 
planting out is best deferred - 
of frost is past. ie 

If a judicious selection is m 
to colour, the tall growi 
Salpiglossis may be used 
Although the plants do well 
boxes, they succeed much bet 
in 60-sized pots. As seed of. 
is to be had, care should be 
only such as will blend or 
colour of the flowers of the 


The early flowering Cosmo 
of their having elegant foliag 
flowers a host in themselves 
writer has not used them — th 
under review, he has had sul 
of them in other ways to conv 
their adaptability for empl 
perennials. They are to be had in 
colours, and the flowers, which are ni 
single Dahlias, are most effective y 
plants are in full bloom. There 
double-flowered form which may als 
in distinct colours. The small 
flowered variety is very pretty and 
a place in the border. The — 
be raised too early, otherwise they 
to get starved and receive a check be 
can be planted out as early in May as 
conditions allow. The third week i 
is therefore quite soon enough to « 
sowing of the seed. + 

The tall-growing varieties a 
Sweet Scabious are admirably ade 
employment among herbaceous plan! 
colour of the flowers blend with tho 
latter if a judicious selection is 
sown the second or third week 
furnish plants which, if pr. 
frame, will be ready for pl 
second week in May. TI ha 
better plan than growing them 
the same with regard 
Heddewegii, of which a few 
tinct colours may be planted at 
the border. In warm situat 
a sheltered border might be 
Swan River Daisy, Brachyco 
which is a lovely dwarf-flower 
ducing its blossoms until late 
The seed should be sown towa 
March and the plants afterw 
into boxes. Planting out is be 
the beginning of June, The 
also applies to Trachelium ccet 
may with safety be planted 
group or two at the front of 
seed should be sown at once % 
grown on in pots. The hei 
when in flower is about 15 ine 

Although, strictly speaking, 


. 


as a half-hardy annual. 
made early in March good pla | 
planting out the beginning of Maj 
sult. If planted fairly close toge 
form fine groups, the grey foliag 
acentuate the brilliancy of the 
crimson varieties. 3 


Onosma Hookeri 


n attractive Borage (about 8 inches high) with conspicuous purple and blue tubular 

owers. The entire plant is furnished with bristly hairs. This plant, collected by 

dngdon Ward, received an Award of Merit last July when brought before the 
R.H.S. by Lt.-Col, Messel, Nymans, Sussex 


Onosmas 


? Onosmas constitute a small genus 
plants of much beauty, providing they 
- afforded a position on the rock gar- 
here their full splendour can be dis- 

They all need a deep, well-drained, 
soil, where they get the benefit of full 
le, a rather hot and dry spot suiting 
\dmirably, because here they will be 
r less free of damp during the winter 
, and therefore not so likely to rot off. 
ems to be the chief cause of failure, 
ything should be done to tide them 
fully over this period. What may be 
collar dryness is essential to their 
ing. Onosmas will be found-to thrive 
| crevice and fissure, but perhaps the 
sot for them is on an elevated promin- 
the rock garden. Here, if possible in 
€ of vision, they will be seen to the 
lvantage. In the dry retaining wall 
€ not quite a success from the decora- 
int of view, but if placed on the top 
ten make fine plants. A little grit or 
rtar rubble added to the soil will have 
*ncy to keep it well drained, while a 
f glass placed over the plants in winter 
an advantage, especially in low-lying 
Ss. Perhaps the best of the Onosmas 
‘auricum, occasionally seen under the 
of O. echioides. It is known as the 
Drop plant, owing to its pendent, 
l-scented, tubular, yellow flowers. The 
orms tufts of rather hairy leaves, and 
oms are produced in drooping clusters 
iching cymes on stems from 6 inches 
inches in length. It is a handsome 
> and remains in full beauty for a 
me. In O. albo-roseum we have a 
ul species with rather silvery leaves, 
hite flowers which ultimately change 
pink. It forms a compact tuft from 
’S to 9 inches high. : 
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usually met with in gardens and catalogues, 
but there are a few others, such as O. Thomp- 
soni, with red flowers borne in a dense head 
on a stalk a foot high, and O. Bourgzi, a 
dwarf form with silvery white leaves and 
deep yellow flowers. The Onosmas are in 
bloom during June and July. The beautiful 
O. tauricum will form a mass 3 feet or more 
in diameter, but it is always advisable to 
keep a few young plants going, and these 
can be obtained from cuttings with a heel 
attached during the month of August. 

These handsome plants should find a home 
on every rock garden, and when planting bear 
in mind they enjoy a little lime. T. W. B. 


Anemone ranunculoides 


This Anemone, with small yellow flowers, 
is delightful for naturalisation in woodland, 
and is especially pleasing when domiciled in 
a Hazel coppice. Only about 3 inches in 
height, it is not unlike a small yellow form 
of our own Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa), 
and of it there is a Pyrenean variety with 
purple flowers, an uncommon plant, I be- 
lieve. A. ranunculoides is naturalised in 
some English woods and is included, some- 
what doubtfully, in the indigenous flora. It 
flowers in March, is tuberous-rooted and in- 
creases rapidly in congenial situations. 

Rap E. ARNOLD. 


Planting Delphiniums 


Although probably September is the best 
month for making new plantations of these 
stately border subjects, the present is a good 
time where the land is cold and heavy. On 
such land, in addition to some well-decayed 
manure, plenty of leaf soil and wood-ash 
should be used. Young plants raised last 
year -and still in their nursery quarters, may 
now be placed out on a border for flowering. 


Onosma echioides (the Golden Drop) 
twain mentioned above are those A good plant for a sunny, chalky slope 
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Rock gardens in the west country 


HE rock garden has been a veritable re- 
fuge and solace during the seven weeks 
of almost incessant rain and boisterous 
winds which we hhave endured since the new 
year. At times we have felt like Christian, 


as if the mire of the Slough of Despond would . 


overwhelm us, but we knew that there would 
come a ‘‘ sunshine morning ’’ to show the 
delectable mountains of spring beyond. And 
this week it came! Whether in sunshine or 
in gloom, the grey granite rocks of Cornwall 
make a picture in themselves in the many 
hues they assume; here we get the sparkle 
of the spar, there the yellow ochre of some 
parasite Moss, or the hoary Lichen, which is 
sure evidence of the soft ‘‘ westering ’’ air ; 
and again some big rock stands out darkly 
like a huge blob of Indian ink. Better than 
the reddish-yellow of Bargate stone or the 
cold hardness of the York, the granite of 
Cornwall is an ideal setting for the many 
Alpines it shelters. 


I find the encrusted silvery-leaved Saxi- 
frages weather better than the Burseriana 
type; the latter dislike the mists and damp, 
and turn brown in the middle very quickly. 
But among the Aizoons and Kabschias all 
seems to be well. I have several new hybrids 
of Kabschias opening their eyes every day 
now. Pearl Rose has rich pink blossoms ris- 
ing from a grey green cushion; Ada is 
another of rather paler pink; Gem is a great 
improvement on Irvingi (one of its parents), 
whilst Priory Jewel and Riverslea are studded 
with very deep rose flowers on silver-grey hil- 
locks. The flowers of Amitie are more lilac, 
but it is a quick spreader, and in the course 
of a year has grown from the size of half-a- 
crown to 5 inches across. That handsome 
Saxifrage Grisebachii has as_many as eight 
spikes unfolding their crimson stems, and 
Canis Dalmatica (Spotted Dog) is showing 
itself true to name. Esther is later coming 
into bloom, but its foliage is very handsome 
and vigorous. | Dr. Ramsay still holds its 
own amongst the newcomers, one of the best, 
and the same is true of Macnabiana. A few 
bulbs of Cyclamen ibericum pushed in 
last summer have evidently found it to their 
liking, for they have invaded a patch of Ery- 
threea and Jasione; so the battle will be with 
the strongest. Saxifraga oppositifolia likes 
a loamy mould to spread its Thyme-like 
growths in, so I mass it ona low plateau 
together with other plants that like company, 
such as Gentiana verna, Campanula R. B. 
Loder, Claytonia australis, Douglasia, and 
Primula Julia, and they run into each other 
and form a little alpine lawn on their own. 
The shrubs and larger plants are quite six 
weeks behind their usual flowering time here. 
Daphne japonica is only just showing its ex- 
quisitely fragrant blooms; Fabiana imbri- 
cata is still in bud; Viburnum Carlesii is only 
hinting at the glory that will be when the 
Stephanotis-scented flowers unfold. 
megastigma is showing its brownish yellow 
buds. The Epacris are nearly over, but the 
Heaths are taking their place with stretches 
of colour. Erica Vivelli and E. King George 
are glorified forms of Carnea, and Mediter- 
ranea superba makes a big bush, which is 
covered with its white and pink bells, and 
flanks the still taller Codonoides. Chorizema 
cordatum strikes a cheery note ‘with its bright 
yellow and red flowers, and Olearia stellata is 
a bit previous with its daisy-like white 
blooms. Rhododendron precox is bright with 
its clear satiny flowers, and all the dwarf 
Rhodos and Azaleas are laden with fat buds, 
earnest of the good time, not far off now, 
when, as Bacon puts it, ‘* The breath of 
flowers is sweeter in the air (where it comes 
and goes like the warbling of musick) than 
in the hand.”’ 


E.. D. 


Boronia © 
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Galanthus byzantinus 


Galanthus byzantinus 


The giant Byzantine Snowdrop 


HIS is the finest of all species and only 
ae recently re-introduced by Messrs. Barr and 

Sons from South-Eastern Europe. It has 
a broad green plicate foliage and bears on long 
stems large, handsome, globular flowers, the 
inner tube being marked with rich green. 
It is superior to Galanthus Elwesii and 
earlier, starting to bloom outdoors in 
January. It makes a handsome pot plant 
(several bulbs in a pot) for blooming at 
Christmas. . 


Crocus Tomasinianus . 


All Crocus are beautiful, so: very beauti- 
ful that it is a very difficult matter to single 
out any one species as being more lovely than 
its fellows, but. I shall ever remember a 
generous planting of C. Tomasinianus in the 
short grass beneath the spreading limbs of 
a giant Beech tree; the effect was a limpid 
blue lake, lovely beyond compare at a season 
when colour is sadly lacking, for this beauti- 
ful Crgcus flowers in earliest spring, or 
rather.in late winter. 

The species is a native of Bosnia, Servia, 
and Dalmatia; the exterior of the flower is 
more grey than blue, but when, in response 
to the pale wintry sun, the segments expand, 
the glorious lavender and amethyst shades 


-garden during February, 


March 


dazzle with their brightness. 1 
is, however, somewhat varia 

There is no better species f 
than Tomasinianus ; it free! 
will soon take possession 
space. It is never more satis 
colonised around the boles of 
although its flowers are ad 


earlier. 

C. Tomasinianus has re 
Award of Garden Merit a 
inclusion in all gardens 
earliest of springtide flowe 
merit the honoure2 see 
It is remarkable that’ 
easy ’’? ones, at any r. 
more general favour; of 
colouring, the autumn, w 
flowering species are nu 
daintiest of floral treasur 

The species under nc 
enjoyable, inasmuch as — 
naturalisation in grass prev 
blossoms being sullied by he 


The Soldam 


The — Soldanellas are © 
Alpines with fleshy ~ so 
leaves and dainty little fri 
erect stems but a few — 
species succeed-in peat in 
the rock garden, and are p 
ful when grown in pans — 
ment of the Alpine hous 
Alps of Central Europe, — 
species is S, Alpina, the ‘ 
with dainty violet, fimbri: 
flowers; S. Clusii produces 
late flowers with crenated 


“e 


tiny plant, 
soms, and S. pyrolafolia i 
free-flowering species, 

Where these little pla 
when in flower, exceed a f 
—show a disinclination t 
sheet of glass placed ov 
winter will sometimes ] 
effect. Propagation may 
or by division; all the spe 
very early spring in the — 
snow has disappeared, 
flowers piercing the whi 

The Soldanellas are goo 
but I have found them to 
in the rock garden in 
station, more particul: 


Those who have a low 
tion in their garden and ~ 
it into a water garden, 
to carry out the operation. 

By hollowing out the si 
earth around, nice sized p 
where once only a ditch 
of water existed through 
quite sufficient for our 
some good clay and ram 
the bottom and the sides | 
quired to hold the right dep 
will then have a nice water- 
quite safe in a period of drou 

In it may be planted 
Nymphzeas such as N. 0 
(pink), N. gloriosa (red), N. 
licacea (rosy lilac), N. odorata | 
and N. go. sulphurea gran 
yellow). The roots should be 
baskets of soil and tied in securel 
them in the water which, of course, 
be deep enough to cover the crowns 
during a period of drought. #3 fi 
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‘ ALPINES NOW FLOWERING AT KEW 


The Alpine House now at its best. 
Bulbocodium vernum in the rock garden, flowers purple and naked. 


35 

Crocus versicol i F : ri 
tsicolor picturatus in pan. The flowers are white 5. Cyclamen coum album in pan. 

6, 


(ae ee mound—a brilliant «carpet of yellow that may be 


rily : 
: y marked and feathered maroon on the outside, Galanthus plicatus in rock garden. 


“ 
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Michaelmas 
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Daisies 


It is sometimes remarked concerning certain of our familiar garden planis that 50 
superior ave they to old types that the latter are scarcely worthy of mention, but it is 
well that we should make comparisons sometimes in order to be better able to appraise 


the work of those who have made their improvement their chief study. 


No hardy plant 


has received more attention at the hand of the specialist in recent years or becn more 
fruitful of splendid results than the Michaelmas Daisy. 


a few readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 

Michaelmas Daisies were known by two 
or three sorts at the most—a lavender, blue, 
and white. They were not of much account, 
and the flowers were looked upon as about 
the last to open in the garden; beyond this, 
interest in them was negligible. All this has 
since been changed, and to-day what was 
once regarded as a common garden flowering 
plant has been raised to a position of impor- 
tance so that one may say, without fear of 
exaggeration, that no garden where hardy 
plants are grown can be considered complete 


Tate was when, in-the memory of not 


ings, and more than this, it will give satis- 
factory results in soil that cannot by any 
means be described as rich. 


THe RaisER AND His WorK 

Let it not be imagined that the work of 
raising new sorts of Michaelmas Daisies has 
been without its drawbacks any more than 
the evolving new species and sorts’ of other 
plants. It has meant, in some instances, 
years of labour, and the discarding of a 
number of seedlings, many that turned out 
to be indifferent, before those possessing real 
merit could be claimed. It is, I think, only 


Saxifraga burseriana Brookside 
The pure white large-flowered form which gained an Award of Merit on February 14th 


when shown by Messrs. Tuckers, Ltd. 


In all respects a better plant than the well-- 


known variety Gloria—the flowers, having more substance, last longer 


without them. The evolution of the Michael- 
mas Daisy—for no other term is applicable— 
has resulted in a veritable triumph for those 
who after years of Jabour have been able to 
produce varieties the like of which even the 
most sanguine, 30 or 40 years ago, would 
scarcely have deemed possible. To-day we 
have a number of species, and many varieties 
in a wide range of colours, and though we 
now know the plant as Aster and Starwort, 
it is by its old familiar name of the Michael- 
mas Daisy it is best remembered and under- 
stood. . Not only have those responsible for 
the raising of new sorts given us a longer 
season, from -as early as July to November, 
but, what'is more important perhaps, we have 
a wealth of tints such as we have never before 
enjoyed, -in all shades of blue and lavender ; 
in rich purples and glowing pink; some in 
miniature form like the A. ericoides section, 
borne on graceful stems, and others noted 
for larger and distinct blossoms. Best of 
all is the fact that the plant is so hardy as 
to be planted in any garden, however bleak 
or exposed it may be, doing almost as well 
in a town garden, as in more open surround- 


right that we should acknowledge the work 
of some of the raisers of new varieties, and 
while there are others who have ‘helped to 
bring the Michaelmas to its present-day high 
position, much credit is due to Mr. Ernest 
Ballard for giving us sorts like Beauty of 


richest in this tint ; and to Messrs, 
Junr., and Mr. E. Beckett, V.M 


CULTURE 


It may be said of these indispen 
plants that they are not fastidious 
and will grow in almost any ki 
things repay more for liberal t 
respond quicker to good culture, s 
who are prepared to work in their s 
manure with deep digging will 
tangible results, the merest bit of 
making rapid strides within a ye . 
ing. ‘They will grow in a position 
sun or partial shade, and one ma 
varieties, dwarf enough for front 
those of tall growth fitted for tl 
a border or for shrubbery margin 
need be deterred from attempti 


fairly good results, and few things ar 
liberal with their blossoms, which 
the height of their beauty when mos 
garden tenants are past their best 
they ask, after they have been plat 
the support of stakes ‘to prevent 
from being broken by wind and rai 


PROPAGATION ; : 


There are three methods of 
open to the cultivator, (1) by d 
roots, which in the case, of the 
growing sorts, may be any time 
November, weather conditions perm 
and the bulk of the division may be 
in March, (2) by sowing seed in t 
of a greenhouse in March or Apr 
of light, sandy compost, and (3) b 
of young shoots taken in April anc 
in similar compost in pots or = 
them near the glass in a cold fr. 
shading for a few days as may 
necessary. Should the season 
after clumps have been planted, it 
matters if they are given a m 
manure or decayed vegetable mi 

For the guidance of intendin 
short list is given of some of 
cellent varieties from the sever 
addition to those already ment 
is a very suitable time to pla 


Liliums for wood 

Where it is intended to pla 
the ground should be dug d 
tion, adding plenty of decayec 
peat, placing each bulb on a- 
sharp sand. Several varieties © 
ful plants will thrive under q 
ditions and appreciate a semi-sI 
following may be mentioned ; 
suitable for woodland planti 
linum, L. Canadense, L. supert 
boldti, and .L. Martagon. — 
be made of L. giganteum, v 


Colwall (lavender, double), Anita Ballard noble of all the hardy Lilies, 
(cornflower blue), Queen of Colwall, semi- to a height of 8 feet to 1o fe 
double (mauve), Dick Ballard (rosy pink); upwards of a dozen fragrant 
Name. SPECIES, REMARKS. 
Height. 
Mrs. Berkley .. te: SACEIS:¢ es -. white Bs “ Meaney iets" Ap 
Perry’s Favourite eo) Amellus (9.00 20 ~S pink...) tag? + pe 
King George Ae AE an _ re a violet blue . ‘s 26) = 2%s. ee 
Diffusus horizontalis .. Re t bluish sheaves os 2 20 ee 
ee Gem ae bs : Ericoides Fi silvery white oe . 4 Gn rn 
Fe ef cit AP * 2 7p ale pink .. os if 2 en 
pen A ibbs a Ee Se a ight blue .. sje os 4” a 
=e len Spray * ae - white, centre yellow... 3 a9") es 
pawio Beckett Cordifolius ,. . mauve oe §3 Sta eres 1 
ca ean yee . lilac-white ..-.. ~ 4m “a 
il Fardell.. .. Nove Angliz rosy-pink ., a 4 ate 
Mrs. S. T. Wright A ae oi purple ar oe o 4» oo 
bo lena = ae i RE En rosy-violet .. an ve 5 » oer 
orn Re intense red .. 4° <7) 


Climax Be ae Ap 
Maid of Athens . ue 


Novi-Belgii.. 1. 
Rachel Ballard ., : 


Royal Blue a ” oe rosy-mauve.. o. +. ”. san 
E ; : ” on a deep blue, with gold centre +e 
King of Belgians .. % es semi-double mauve bn Y ae 


Queen of Lilacs .. 


0. ” oe ee 


_ light blue, centre yellow — : 
large rose-pink .. HE. 


soft shade of lilac .. AR 


” oe 
” ae 


UOuwanN 


” o> ~ 


| ividing Polyanthuses 
{l it be safe to divide and transplant 
hhuses now?’’ asked a lady a few 
go. My reply was, ‘‘ There is no 
ime.’ Lhe misfortune which attaches 
ivision and replanting of Poylanthuses 
that not much of a showy bloom 
because the strength which should 
en used for flower-production has to 
sed in root-production, and the plants 
ly not well established until the bloom 
_ Some growers allow their clumps 
plants to remain untouched until 
te flowering period, but in that case 
jsion of the crowns cannot well be 
itil early in May—perhaps later—and 
st useful time to secure rooting is lost. 
th I prefer the raising of Polyanthuses 
‘ed yearly, dibbling them out into the 
‘when quite strong in April, yet some 
is needtul to propagate, and to ensure 
ants of these the following winter the 
course is to lift the old clumps now, 
(ll the soil out from them, divide with 
t knife, and then break out carefully 
-erowns singly. These just now are 
‘new roots from the base of the leaves, 
lst in the old clumps find it hard to 
» the soil, which is also pretty well 
ved. If these single crowns be now 
out into rows in good deep holding 
e new roots attached will soon take 
dgo down deep. If the divided pieces 
uch of the old root attached, it is very 
e that such portion may, by engender- 
t, prove a weakness rather than a 
of strength. If these divided crowns 
|, as they should in, deep-holding soil, 
ill develop into fine blooming plants 
‘inter. They may also remain un- 
for a second year, and should then be 
jroken up and replanted. If the spring 
‘prove to be very hot and dry there is 


carly and free-flowering Narcissus 
*. Milner, with dainty pale sulphur- 
coloured flowers 


of the best for rock work or for forcing 

ans. When forced, the flowers are almost 

le, It has received the R.H.S. Award of 
_ Merit for the rock garden 


x 
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some risk to be encountered, but, on the 
whole, I have found better results come from 
plants so propagated than when divided and 
replanted in the autumn. Just then new 
roots are not developed, neither is there much 
root-activity during the winter. The spring 
seems to be the great season of rooting well- 
divided plants, whilst seedlings seem. to be 
making roots all through the winter. I have 
lifted seedling plants from seed-beds in. the 
early spring with roots fully 6 inches long, 
and which have struck vertically downwards. 
In some cases a liberal top-dressing of fresh 
soil is helpful to old plants. The natural 
tendency of the Polyanthus and Primrose is 
to push crowns higher above the soil every 
year, and therefore some form of feeding 
roots not. otherwise able to find sustenance 
seems needful. Still, where clumps have 
grown into clusters of a score of distinct 
crowns, it is obvious that whilst the roots 
in the outer ones may be fed by top-dressing, 
those crowded inside the cluster are not so 
well favoured. Hence it is wisest to lift the 
clumps bodily, divide as advised, and replant 
the crowns singly every three years at least. 


BDeG: 


Polyanthus Narcissus Grand 
Soleil d’Or 


T may come as a surprise to many to learn 

that this popular Narcissus is a very 

ancient species originating in North 
Africa and figured by Parkinson in his 
‘* Paradisus ’’ (published 1629) under the 
name Narcissus africanus aureus major, 
the -*‘ Great Yellow . Daffodil. of Africa.” 
Parkinson goes on to state that it grew ‘ in 
Barbary about Argier and Fez.’? This Poly- 
anthus Narcissus has long been grown in 
quantity in Cornwall, Scilly Islands, Channel 
Islands, France, and Holland, and is a valu- 
able market flower, prized for its earliness, 
brilliant colouring, and fragrance. The 
petals are bright yellow and the cup of an 
intense orange colour. It can be easily forced 
for Christmas decoration. 


Narcissus triandrus calathinus 
and its origin 
The recent notes on this lovely little rock 


plant are welcome, even though they do not 
give its history. The following observations 


are by Mr. P. R. Barr at the R.H.S. Daffodil . 


Conference, April 13th, 1927 :— 

‘© Then we have this Narcissus triandrus 
calathinus from the Isle of Glennans. There 
has been a good deal written as to its origin, 
but it must have come from the Spanish 
mainland or from Portugal, and just as the 
yellow Bulbocodium got naturalised in the 
Channel Islands and came from Spain or 
Portugal, you can understand that this plant 
somehow or other got established on the Isle 
of Glennans. One thing I regret to say, there 
are no plants to be found on that island now. 
Some years ago the sea washed over it—it 
is only a little rocky island—and after the 
water subsided a deposit of salt was left over 
the land and destroyed this beautiful little 
Daffodil. Some bulbs which were sent to me 
to see were charred as if they had been baked 


in an oven. Now we raise the plant from 
seed.”’ CAFtols 


Dressing Alpines 


Many Alpine plants are lost owing to the 
height they grow out of the ground or owing 
to the soil being washed away from them 
by rain. The best thing to do is to go over 
the plants regularly and top-dress any in 
need of it. I recommend this to be done in 
the spring and also in the autumn. 

- All plants that form a kind of neck or 
stem which in time rises above the soil should 


. Camellias. 
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Although not generally. known, the 
brilliant Narcissus polyanthus Grand 
Soleil d'Or, with deep orange cup pro- 
ducing bright effects in so many gar- 
dens, is a wild species with an interesting 
history and mentioned by Parkinson as 
growing wild in the cornfields of North 
Africa: 


have a dressing put on, bringing the earth 
to a level with the base of the lower leaves. 
There comes a time, however, when the 
plants have grown too high to be treated 
satisfactorily in this manner of adding soil. 
It is therefore better to lift the plants and 
plant more deeply. Plants of a cushion-like 


nature are best treated by working some nice 


sandy soil among the rosettes of leaves, after- 
wards giving them a watering through a 
fine-rosed can. 

An excellent top-dressing for Alpines is a 
compost of loam, leaf-soil or peat, and plenty 
of sand. 


Camellia reticulata 


Without doubt this is the finest of all 
The stiffness of the blooms of 
Camellia japonica, which probably is the 
cause of their decline in public favour as 
flowers for personal decoration, is entirely 
absent in this, the petals being undulated and 
loosely and irregularly arranged. The flower 
is 6 inches or more across, and of the 
brightest rosy-red. The specific name refers 
to the reticulations of the oblong serrated 
leaf. The species is a native of China, 
whence it was introduced in 1824. As show- 
ing the range and variability of this genus, 
the little C. roszeflora flore pleno, illustrated 
issue Feb. 25, page 115, may be mentioned. 
It has rose-coloured flowers, each about an 
inch across. It is pretty, and of sufficient 
merit to rank as a good garden plant. 


; Gosek: 
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Southern and Midland 


Onions 

The raising of these under glass, as 
advised in the January Calendar (page 26), 
is becoming increasingly popular, and is 
undoubtedly the best way. It is also advis- 
able to sow a breadth out of doors, as .the 
thinnings are always greatly appreciated for 
kitchen purposes, whilst the remainder: of 
the crop, although perhaps not so large as 
the transplanted ones, are always in demand. 
As soon as the ground can be got down to 
a fine tilth the sooner the seed is sown now 
the better. The ground should be made firm 
and the drills drawn about 15 inches apart. 


Early Marrows 

Where a frame or position in cool house 
can be given up for these plants, seeds should 
now be sown in heat in pots or boxes. As 
soon as the young plants are large enough, 


The Bleeding Heart 
(Dielytra (Dicentra) spectabilis) 


A beautiful and useful subject at this 
season when forced 


pot off into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, from which 
they may be put into their fruiting quarters. 
It is an advantage, if grown in a frame, to 
make up a mild hotbed to encourage the 
plants to grow away freely. 


Potatoes 

On a warm, sheltered border a few rows 
of early ones may now be risked, allowing 
about 2 feet between the rows and about 
18 inches between the tubers. If the ground 
is at all cold, it will be better to use some 
old light potting soil to cover the tubers. 
Potatoes growing in frames should have 
plenty of air allowed them on warm days 
and the soil should be kept uniformly moist. 


Carrots 

On a south border, in light soil, an early 
variety may now be sown in shallow drills 
a foot apart. This crop delights in a well- 
worked ground, but for preference avoid a 
newly-manuied plot, using instead soot and 
wood-ashes. Encourage those in frames by 
spraying, and closing the lights early in the 
afternoon. 


Cyclamen 

The young plants which have been growing 
in boxes or pans should now be placed in 
small pots, if not already done. The drain- 
age for these plants should be thorough, and 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK © 


the soil at this stage fairly light. Do not pot 
too deeply, and grow the “plants near the 
glass on a shingle bottom in a temperature 
between 55 degs. and 60 degs. in a moist 
atmosphere. 


Plants in tubs 

Such as Agapanthus, Hydrangeas, Aloy- 
sias, and Fuchsias which have been winter- 
ing in a frost-proof structure, all now require 
to be overhauled, by the removal of dead 
foliage, and be given any necessary 
pruning. Should any re-tubbing be neces- 
sary, this may now be done; also top-dress- 
ing, and encourage the plants now to make 
growth by placing them in a slightly heated 
house. 


Dicentra spectabilis 


LSO known as_ Dielytra  spectabilis, 


A this is a most graceful plant for green- 
house decoration. It responds to mild 


forcing, and is most easily grown. Its spikes 


of pink flowers are useful for cut purposes, 
whilst the plant itself is useful for room 


decoration. This plant is also very attractive 
when grown in a somewhat sheltered posi- 
tion Outside: 


Begonias 


Of the Lorraine type will now be throwing 
up cuttings. Select those growing from the 
base of the plant. Should. stock be scarce, 
leaves may also be used for propagating. 
Wheth g ‘ 

er using cuttings or leaves, a warm, 
moist pit is necessary for them. 


Kniphofias 


Any time during the present month is suit- 
able for lifting, dividing, and replanting 
these. The best results are obtained when 
they are planted in a fairly rich but cool and 
well-drained — soil. Boldly grouped in a 
shrubbery or by the side of a stream they are 
seen to best advantage. 


Pampas Grass 


A few well placed grou 
ps of this grass add 
variety to the Woodland Garden or Pleasure 
ground during the autumn. The old plants 
or clumps reguire an annual trim up, and 


_ by using 


- porated in the border. 


a ee - i aa ee 
“ts Sey “y= ee ee 


this may be done during the next fe 
and also any additional planta whict 
be contemplated. re 


Early Figs - 

It is essential that the _stopping of 
growths be attended to in good tim 
the trees are grown in tubs or 
The first pinching should take 
four to six leaves have been : 
growths are required for extensi 
little more freedom may be allow 


'- 


Albury Park Gardens, Ae 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scorlaail | 
Smilax : 


Smilax (Medeola asparanciaeal 
so popular as it was at one ti 
trailing growths are always in d 
the plant is grown. A good stock | 
be raised from seeds sown now. — 
lings ought to be grown on in- 
time, at any rate. Other good 
plants which are used in the sai 
Smilax may be mentioned in th 
Fern (Lygodium scandens) and 
forms of Asparagus—A. plumosa, 
simus, and A. Sprengeri, for eé 
of them are quite amenable to or 
house cultivation and are highly-y 
use in a cut state. 


Propagation 
The propagating season is 1 
swing and all kinds of young ¢ 
root quickly in a genial bottom 
majority of stove plants, Croto 
Fittonias, Acalyphas, and so on, 
be increased now and young 
grown are always preferable 
mens. All the usual winter-flow 


frames for the summer. 
Lemon-scented Verbena (Alo 
by the.way, strike with greater 
they can be kept absolutely ai 


Trimming shrubs 
Where there are many Laurels : 
of the ranker growing shrubs, 
safely be dealt with now, “and i 
be treated rather drastically. bc 
days, would plant Laurels exten 
where they have been long e 
best must be made of them. Ivy 
and where it is used as an edgi 
be cut closely at this time. — 
shears make the neatest job, but, 
is a consideration, rapid progress | 
an ordinary reaping - 

ever tool be used for cutting, i 
to see that a keen edge is kep 


Vines C1) 

This is a very good tte 
young Vines. In preparing b 
reception of young rods the s 
ought to be adopted, both inside 
although, of course, in the case ¢ 


limited. The most important — 
drainage, and this ought to be 
attended to, as stagnation is th 
of failure. Plenty of bones ané 
be procured, of lime rubble shoul 
It is, clae 
to use chemical fertilisers in the prt 
of a new border—these are mucl 
viceable after the young Vines beg 


Early Tomatoes “ond 
Those who have sturdy young 


sowing ought now to get them 


nber ’ 
ir fruiting quarters without delay, 
they are to be grown in pots, in 
r planted out. The choice of, varieties 


. oe 
rrassing; perhaps Sunrise is yet as 


any for everyday purposes. Toma- 
ist have a firm root-run, otherwise 
will not be thrifty and short-jointed, 
h growth is indispensable if a heavy 
desired. In their early stages after 
3, Tomatoes. must not be over- 
and, while they will: stand more 
» thermometer ought not to rise above 
J 
fruit 
yeather has been all against forward- 
Js among hardy fruit trees, but if not 
finished at this date it ought to be 
ward state. If the Black Currant mite 
n or suspected to be in the neighbour- 
close watch ought to be kept on the 
on, and any buds which have a sus- 
look should promptly be picked. off 
ned. If birds are troublesome in the 
‘Plum trees or of Gooseberry bushes; 
edy is to net them closely or to dress 
wishly and frequently with soot, 


itchen garden 

jallots are in much request, a good 
| of these bulbs can be put out at any 
the same remark applies. to Garlic 
that odoriferous bulb is appreciated. 
‘may now be safely divided. A small 


‘of Celery can be made for the pro- * 


of flavouring material. On a warm 
a line of early Peas may be sown 
yeculative crop; if Parsnips have not 
own, the seeds may go out at the 
| opportunity. Radishes, Lettuces, 
Jorn Carrots, Mustard and Cress, can 
forwarded in frames. If there be a 
span at liberty, a sowing of the old 
s Climbing French Bean will be a 
jie speculation, but all French Beans 
glass are inclined to be troublesome in 
' of Red Spider unless regularly 
Fe bei E ~W. McGurroc. 
'e Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


etpetual Carnations 


T as we suddenly notice the days 
gthen, not only to the flowers, but to 
foliage of our Carnations comes a kind 
nothealth. Like ourselves during the 
unless days they have been a bit wan. 
ist not, however, expect much quickly. 
will not improve for quite a while, for 
tems were produced without the aid of 


he birds, so our plants soon show the 
ch of spring, and the days of March 
find us prepared for important changes. 


= Marcu AND ITS MEANING 
third month of the year is appropriately 
5 it means march, go on, carry on, and 
who tarry are left behind. Moreover, 
Js a month of surprises. The weather 
uddenly be hot under glass, when we 
get Dusy immediately with the water 
Ke we may have temporary spells of 

year I went into a Carnation house 
rch where the night before quite a nice 
of flowers were open, but inthe morn- 
®y had snapped off by their own weight, 
womenon which has surprised many an 
ar grower, but it is a meaning of March 
oe which have been semi-dormant 
tee make a quick,’ soft, yet brittle 
h. You may find your plants flagging 
jonth during hot spells, although they 
jot be dry at the root; this also is just 


hee 
‘he 


iS good weather. 


- first stopping. 


fragrance returns to our blooms if | 
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AN INTERESTING CHOICE 

Cuttings become more plentiful. We can 
make two uses of these; we can strike them, 
and this is the latest month to do so if big 
plants for autumn blooming are required, or if 
we leave them on the plants they develop into 
bloom for May and June. Cuttings put in 
this month must be shaded. A -hot burst of 
sun will quickly ruin a batch of cuttings if it 
makes them flag. Freshly potted cuttings 
must likewise be shaded during bursts of sun. 

More than any other month of the year, 
March means work. If we let young plants 
which were rooted early starve or stand still 
for want of potting on it is fatal for their 
future. Potting compost should be mixed in 
the autumn, and if damp at that time should 
be in good condition for use now, but if left 
outside until now it should be brought under 
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potted into the 3-inch (or q4-inch’ or 5-inch 
pots, according to the size that one uses), 
but the young plants should be growing freely 
when stopped, as then they break freely into 
several growths. ; 
Lastly, the older plants which have been 
blooming since the autumn need some atten- 
tion to feeding. The sudden burst into 
growth needs something in the way of a 
stimulant at the roots, and a top dressing of 
a slow fertiliser should be given to all healthy 
growing plants at once ii this has not already 
been done, and the dose may be repeated a 
month later at the rate of a small teaspoonful 
of Carnation Fertiliser to the 5-inch pot or 
two to the 6 inch pot, applied after watering. 
THE SEASON’S CHANGE OF TASTE 


I recently referred to how our tastes for 
colours vary according to the season. Most 


Meets ins: At abe See oe a a 


Carnation Sybil, a new shade of violet purple 


cover at once, or it may be too wet to use. 
Soil is too wet when it sticks to the hand. 

Young plants should never be potted deeply. 
From ‘the cutting stage the roots should only 
just be covered with soil. It is easy to re- 
member that Carnations should be potted at 
the same depth as on the previous occasion, 
or stem rot will be our lot during next 
autumn, 

Young plants grow so quickly that we sud- 
denly realise that. they are ready for their 
; When they attain a length of 
6 inches or 8 inches this-is the period when, 
in order to make them give several shoots, we 
break off the top about 3 inches above the 
pot (with most varieties). Some little care is 
needed for this, as it is not desirable to break 
into hard ripe wood, nor yet merely into the 
soft growing tip. 
not stop the plants while yet in the small 
2-inch pots, but rather after they have been 


For this reason one does. 


of us prefer during the winter months ‘some 
warm shade of red or cerise. With the ad- 
vent of spring, perhaps unknown to ourselves, 
other shades appeal to us. To some a warm 
shade of heliotrope (such as found in Melchet 
Beauty, which has a lively fleck of cerise in 
the petal) appeals with increasing force, while 
to others the pale pinks, which were less in- 
teresting during cold dull days, assume a fresh 
sweetness and charm which we did not then 
notice. Perhaps later, when warm days ar- 
rive, we shall suddenly appreciate the cool 
and refreshing charm of Lady Hindlip, which 
is white, pencilled with red. 

In summer days there are few to whom the 
softer art shades do not appeal, as found in 
Daphne, a mauve, which tones to French 
grey, or Shot Silk, an Indian red. 

This little recognised variation in charm is 
not the least attractive feature of the Per- 
petual Carnation, LAURENCE J. COOK. 
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Eucharls amazonica 


Flowers pure white, corona tipped with 
anthers 


The Eucharis Lily 


(Eucharis amazonica) 


HE drooping flowers of this very grace- 

ful plant are pure white and the corona 

tinged with green. It is synonymous with 
E. grandiflora, native of New Grenada, and 
bulbs were introduced in 1854. A tempera- 
ture of 65. degs. F. to 7o degs. F., rising 
to 80 degs. F. in summer is required, and 
rather large pots are best to allow the roots 
to ramify freely. At times it becomes neces- 
sary to break up and repot long-established 
specimens’ of the Eucharis Lily; and if it is 
proposed to do so, the correct time has now 
arrived. By handling them now the pots will 
be speedily filled with roots and the freshly- 
potted bulbs will go away under no handi- 
cap: If plenty of bloom be desired, do not 
break up established potfuls too frequently. 
Well-rested plants will now respond to heat 
very quickly—these ought to be assisted with 
weak liquid manure which, however, is not 
desirable in the case of newly-potted bulbs. 


The Editor’s Window-sill 


Jasminum Sieboldianum 


The flowers of this Jasmine resemble those 
of the well-known Jasminum nudiflorum, but 
are larger and of a more pleasing colour and 
softer yellow tone. Lady Moore very kindly 
sends flowering sprays from. Rathfarnham, 
Co. Dublin, with the following interesting 
and faithful description :— 

This plant was introduced by M. Vilmorin 
from Japan some 20 years ago. He con- 
sidered it a much finer plant than Jasminum 
nudiflorum, although not specifically distinct. 
J. Sieboldianum is superior in colour, habit 
of growth, which is less straggling. The 
flowers are larger and more regular in out- 
line, being almost round; the substance of 
the petals is greater. The flowers are pro- 
duced more freely and set more closely on the 
stem, thus providing a richer colour display 
than the better known form. J. Sieboldia- 
num strikes freely. Shoots which touch a 
damp part of a wall or the ground send out 
aerial roots. Rooted pieces can be found 
clinging to the wall. It is quite hardy and 
does well on a north or north-east wall. 

Willbrook, W.- P.M; 
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Apple and Pear Productio 


(Concluded from page 109) an 


HE question now arises, why does light 
pruning tend to slow down the produc- 
tion of wood, and help inthe formation of 


- fruit buds? With certain exceptions, the buds 


formed on an Apple growth in its first year 
are capable of behaving in one of three ways 
during the second season of growth, i-e., the 
buds present can function as wood buds or 
fruit buds, or remain dormant. It would 
seem as if the position of bud, and conse- 
quently the sap supply to each bud, is the 
greatest factor in determining the réle of 
each bud. If we observe a normally healthy 
Apple shoot left unpruned, we find that one, 
two, or more buds towards the tip of the 
shoot start into wood growth, the number 
depending upon the strength of the shoot. 
Some of the remaining buds form fruit buds, 
the rest remain dormant, If this same shoot 
is tipped, again the same thing happens ; one, 
two, or more buds start into wood growth, 
but perforce a less number of buds remain 
to be either fruit buds or to lie dormant. 
This can be carried still further, and we find 
that no matter where the Apple growth be 
cut, the top buds start into growth, and the 
only difference that seems apparent is that 
the fewer buds are left, the stronger is the 
wood growth produced: In practice we find 
that to leave trees totally untipped for a few 
years results in a gradual slowing down in 
the production of woody growth, and an in- 
crease in the number of fruit buds. To keep 
cutting away much of the young wood each 
year keeps the tree growing very vigorously, 
and often very few fruit buds are built up. 
There are many exceptions to the rule that 
the buds on a one-year-old growth wait until 
the second year before deciding whether to 
grow into wood, fruit, or dormant buds, e.g., 
the variety Lane’s Prince Albert often pro- 
duces young ‘wood, every bud of which 
flowers the following spring. Such trees are 
extremely difficult to prune, because to leave 
unpruned means that the growth of the tree 
often ceases long before it has attained the 
necessary size. On the other hand, if the 
growths are shortened, we are cutting back 
to a flower bud, and although a new wood 
growth usually starts from the side or base 
of the top flower bud, this growth is nearly 
always badly placed for the formation of 
shapely trees. 


Chrysanthemum Show at Shanghai in 1927 = 


_is just as important to selee 


* 


| March | 


The influence of root stock js 1 
the greatest factor in the quest 
production. ‘Due to the rese: 
East Malling a number of roo: 
been selected, all of which a 
being propagated by ~ vegeta 
These stocks have been selected 
their growing strength, and we 
good stock for cordons, bush, hi; 
or standard Apple trees; fur 
choose a stock suitable for stror 
growing varieties. When plantir 


stock for the purpose in hanc 
select the correct variety of. A 
the right stoek and judicious | 
production of Apples is almost a 
Finally, we have to consid 
question of root pruning. Ther 
that an unfruitful vigorous A 
often be made to produce fruit 
tion of root pruning. It is often sq 
opponents of root pruning that ty 
do not make a right. These \ 
maintain that one wrong is th 
the tree was worked on thé wro 
and that the second wrong of roe 
is not likely to right matters. Ho 
fact remains that root pruning ofte: 
have the effect of making unfruitful 
fruitful. For our part, we would fir 
other methods, but if those methods 
we should have no hesitation in tryin 
pruning. If we had a set of vigoroi 
fruitful trees, we should for the time 
stop pruning, except to take out cr 
growths; at the same time potash and 
phate would be applied as manure, 
above methods failed, we should ¢ 
effect of ringing, wiring, or root pr 
whichever was the most likely to atta 
desired result. It should be notice 
there is no essential difference hetweer 
ing, wiring, or root pruning; the fir 
prevent the elaborated ‘sap flowing fre 
wards the lower part of the tree, ¢ 
promoting the growth of roots. Afte 
pruning, the strong roots are no longi 
sent. to require nourishment, and, the 
fruit buds result. .To- the student o 
production we would recommend the 
of top grafting, unfruitful vigorous 
and also the practice of double workin 


chai Horticultural Society 
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inted to this Society was competed 
it our Autumn Flower Show, held 
jnber 21st. It was offered for the 
'e pots of Chrysanthemum. — This 
jon was a favourite one, as it was 
for a grower, whether possessing 
ismall gardens, to compete for it. I 
ing you photographs of this Flower 
| give you an idea what the Show 
ke. | 

we have never been-able to get ex- 
‘to enter for cut blooms, as is done 
ind. The chief growers are Chinese, 
jnot care for a competition on cut 
aes, therefore our competitions are 
xt plants. Some of these are really 
“he winner of this Society’s medal 
; staged six plants, single stemmed ; 
ge number of flower blooms on each 
iS 95; one plant bore 138 disbudded 
ING Dirricuttres.—The — 10,000 
Ween here and England make our 
§ peculiarly our own, and ones that 
ye Overcome here. As an illustration, 
» you sow in England in March and 
L sown here in August and Septem- 
v insect pests are different, likewise 
id diseases. 

ek MacGRrecor. 

tector and Hon. Secretary, 

| Shanghai Horticultural Society. 

_ Outdoor Figs 

Winter protection has been given 
ints, it should now be removed. and 
‘ssaty pruning done. As it is parti- 
otial that an abundance of sun 
id have free access to this fruit, 
€ the branches too close together. 
el-ripened wood for laying in, but 
es sae to cut it back-unless for 
‘Yenience of training. .. Encourage 
ite the base of the tree a few 
‘ed growths to keep the trees fur- 
“ith young and vigorous growth, 


The competitions are all for pot plants at the Shanghai Chrysanthemum Show 


Garden-grown Annuals that Flower Profusely 


It is a fact, borne out by experience, that at no other time has more interest 
been evinced in the culture of hardy annuals for providing flowers for cutting 


than at present. 


O one in these days who has a garden 

need have it otherwise than attractive 

with flowers during summer and early 
autumn if he will but make use of some of 
the many hardy annuals. He may be handi- 
capped somewhat in the matter of soil. It 
may be poor, but there is no occasion to 
allow that to be a stumbling block, as some 
of our most protific blooming hardy annuals 
will grow and thrive in the most poverty- 
stricken material. The writer—convinced of 
the worth of these easily raised and grown 
plants, the bulk.of which may be sown out 
of doors towards the end of March or begin- 
ning of April, and the remainder a few weeks 
later—suggests that a selection might be 
made from the after-mentioned, having re- 
gard to their great value for cutting for home 
decoration. 

Som.—This should be brought to a good 
condition by digging and making it as light 
as possible so that germination of seeds will 
not be hindered. If it is naturally heavy 1t 
can be lightened by the addition of sand or 


Name of annual. Sowing time. 


It is suggested that those 
their great output cannot afford to overlook 


who desire plants noted for 
the claims of some of them. 


gritty matter from a road, taking care that 
it is not contaminated with petrol. 

MANNER OF SowinG.—At the outset, it 
should be recognised that thin sowing i 
essential and that it will in all probability be 
necessary to further thin or transplant some 
of the seedlings when they are large enough, 
bearing in mind that individual plants are 
to be grown for the production of blooms 
and not a number of plants left in clusters, 
jumbled together, fighting for existence that 
cannot possibly become robust. It is their 
dual value for garden beauty and house 
adornment that the list of hardy annuals 
shown below. has been compiled, and lest any- 
one should entertain a doubt as to the sowing 
of such things as Larkspurs and Asters in the 
open ground, instead of first in a greenhouse 
or cold frame’ and then when they have be- 
come gradually inured to cooler conditions 
by hardening the plants off, they can rest 
assured, from the writer’s own experience of 
them, if seed is sown out of doors at the 
end of April, that is all one needs to do. 


Remarks. : 


GODETIAS ae ae Marcu-APRIL. 
CLARKIAS APRIL. 
NASTURTIUMS MARCH-APRIL. 


A very free-flowering annual that succeeds in: ordi- 
nary soil so long as the situation is sunmy. There 
are both double and single forms, some like Crimson 
Glow attaining only about 9 inches in height, whilst 
others, varying in tinits from pure white and rose 
and carmine, grow a. foot high. Each plant should 
ve given a couple of feet room for development. 

A hardy annual which has come to the front in 
recent years. It will thrive in moderate soil, likes 
rather a moist situation, and is acknowledged to be 
one of the most showy and profuse-blooming annuals. 
The Elegans section is particularly adapted for 
border culture, containing some tall and of a branch- 
ine habit. Colours are rose and white, crimson, 
scarlet and salmon, and purple and orange. They 
are handsome grown in either beds or borders, and 
flowers last well when cut and placed in water. 

Well-known hardy annuals that will grow im soil free 
of manure if most flowers are wanted. Sunny places in 
a garden are best. They serve useful purposes either 
for edgings to beds or borders, or, in the case of 
taller varieties, for covering fences, arches, and 
verandahs. Noted for their wonderful output of 
blossoms, which vary from brilliant scarlet through 
orange and crimson and rose. Nasturtiums will also 
thrive in partial shade. Flowers valuable for cutting 
for filling small bowls, 
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Name of annual, Sowing time. 
SHIRLEY POPPIES .... APRIL. 
CALLIOPSIS ae ae Marcu-APRib. 

IGELLA . 
NY ewe in a Mist) see APRIL. 


SWEET SULTANS 


(Centaurea Moschata) APRIL. 
LAVATERA < _ Marcu-APRIL. 
GYPSOPHILA Ses a5 MARCH-APRIL. 
ASTERS =a 05 aes APRIL-MAY. 
SWEET PEAS roa wes MARCH. 

» 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS ... MARCH-APRIL. 
LARKSPURS Pei ae APRIL. 
CALENDULAS | 

(English Marigold) ... Marcu-APRIb. 
CORNFLOWERS c 

(Cyanus) f. A MARCH-APRIL. 
MIGNONETTE ... ant MARCH-APRIL. 
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Remarks. 


dern strains of these Poppies are an advance 
Soe sorts, possessing a great variety of delicate 
colours in salmon-pink, white, apricot, rose, and 
orange-scarlet. The minute seeds need ito be sown 
very thinly, and the plants will be further helped-by 
thinning out. Charming annuals for table decora- 
tion. They love the sun, but will thrive in partial 
shade. 


Star-shaped flowers in yellow and gold and crim- 
son, which continue im bloom a long time. They are 
not over-narticular as to the quality of soil, but like 
one that is moist. Another pinch of seed sown In 
June will ensure a fresh output from plants that will 
come into vigour and flower well on into late autumn 
in a mild season. Make good plants for a mixed 
border and grow about 14 feet in height. Very suit- 
able for cutting. 


Very popular annuals for the border,:in colours of — 


blue and white and purple. Flowers are surrounded 
vy filmy-fennel-like foliage that makes them specially 
serviceable for vase decoration, and they have the 
reputation of having great lasting qualities when 
cut. Miss Jekyll, a rich deep blue, is, perhaps, the 
best of the family. Nigellas resent transplanting, 
and should therefore be sown thinly. It is advisable, 
where a long display of bloom is desired, to make 
one or two more sowings at intervals. Plants grow 
about 1% feet high, and will thrive in any fairly good 
soil and a sunny position. 


Very beautiful, and becoming increasingly popular 
every year, are the flowers of Sweet Sultans, particu- 
larly some of the modern giant strains which grow 
about 3 feet high, possessing soft colourings of tender 
rose, delicate lilac, primrose, purplish-rose, white, 
and iheliotrope. Much appreciated as flowers for cut- 
ting. They succeed best in soil in which chalk cr 
lime is found, and seed must be sown thinly, even- 
tually giving plants 9 inches or so of room. These, 
too, object to transplanting if it can. be avoided. 


Will grow in any fairly good soil, producing many 
rose and white blossoms throughout a season. Plants 
grow 3 feet im -height and should be transplanted 
when large enough to final quarters. Flowers nice 
for vases. 


Flowers of the annual forms of Gypsophila are 
mecognised as adjuncts to other cut flowers, and seed 
should be sown with this in view, either in groups 
about a border or in a row to itself. Any moderate 
soil suits. Flowers are minute, white, rose, and 
carmine. It is well to make one or itiwo sowings, as 
the supply of the flowers does not always meet de- 
mand, so useful are they for embellishing many 
other flowers when cut. 


Whatever forms of Asters are decided upon, some 
of the singles should be sown, as they are most 
attractive, and last a good time after cutting. One 
can have them in many colours, from white to rose 
and crimson, and dark blue and other gradations of 
itints. Sow seed im soil made rich by adding a little 
manure and leaf-mould. Prick out before they get 
overcrowded and plant in a sunny position. Splendid 
for home decoration. 


No garden. should be exempt from Sweet Peas, the 
most prolific flowering of all annuals. Sow seed in 
well-manured ground in March, not omitting to add 
lime-rubble. Sow very thinly, and let the position 
be a sunny one. When they stant to flower cut 
blossoms frequently, bearing in mind that one must 
“eut to come again.” No garden flower is mone 
appreciated for cutting for the home, 


_ The annual forms of Chrysanthemums will grow 

ia ordinary soil, and seed can be sown where they 

are wanted to bloom, thinning out as may be neces- 

sary. One of the commonest is C. segpetum grandi- 

florum It is the Corn Marigold, with yellow flowers. 

# will thrive in any poor soil, and never fails to 
oom. 


These are beautiful for cutting, especially the 
branching forms. They are best sown, thinly where 
they are to bloom. The less transplanted the better. 
Colours are white, and various shades of blue, car- 
mine, lilac, and rose-pink. Nice for grouping about 


a ‘border. 


Very -profuse-blooming annuals, which are most 
useful for cutting. They will grow in any kind of 
soil, but if planted in that richly inclined, plants 
must be given 2 feet or so of room. They continue in 
flower until well on in autumn. Prince of Orange, 
for a glowing orange, and Sulphur Queen (yellow) 
are very popular sorts. 


Douole forms of Cornflowers are very eflective in a 
garden, and blossoms are of service when cut. They 
are to be had in rose and white, and red and blue. 
Seed can be sown in any ordinary soil, and young 


plants should be got into their final quarters in a. 


border, giving them 2 feet or so of room. 
lific with their flowers. eae te 


Few flowers are more appreciated in a home than 
spikes of fragrant Mignonette, and no garden can be 
considered complete without it. Any ordinary soil 
will suit, but if a little leaf-mould and mortar-rubble 
is incorporated in it amd the bed made firm before 
ae Bre fae Dee poate sat follow. Seed should 
be sown thinly to avoid pricking out, as Mi 
resents disturbance at the roots. aes 


W. F. 
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Few plants remain. deco 
long period as does this fir 
often wonders why it is 
in collections of green 
ture is of the easiest 


; 1tsS 
few. True, it is not particu 
pagate unless-the cuttin 
young, vigorous plants, tl 
for the wood to become di 
the first year or so. It is ¥ 
sacrifice a young plant 
to pieces in such a way 
_to each cutting. In this 
root quite readily. There 
by which this plant can_ 
creased, although this 
some. It isa form of 
out in this way. With 
.an upward cut in a suitab 
an inch in length, just as is 
ing a Carnation or othe 
vent it closing, insert a s 
crock. Next surround the | 
damp Moss, place a little 
post inside, and then bind 
to prevent the Moss ane 
-Keep the Moss moist and i 
. short time rooting will tal 
as the roots begin to show tt 
sever the stem close u 
at once, using well-drained 
pots and any fresh. sandy ¢ 
By next spring the plants 
shift into larger pots, wher 
post may be given, © 
the use of three parts best 
part fibrous brown peat, 
mould, with enough coa 
ensure porosity. Th 
potful of bone meal at " 
Thomson’s plant manur 
tageous to the plants. G 
be grown in 7-inch pots, — 


_ 


years without repotting | 
dressing of good soil ez 
plant a dessertspoonfu 
at the same time. © 
weak- liquid manur 
months is good for this 
lutely necessary, 


Preston House G 


These should be remo’ 
as the flower-spikes } gi 
on a shelf in a light, airy 
plants, although not very 
‘worthy of more general : 
have a quiet charm of 
requirements are few. 
is best achieved when 
out, say, early Sep 
frame and excluding | 
spikes show. 


- 


ta Bele 
Tracheliun 

~Sow seeds at o 
flowered plant for pr 
end of the summer di 


year and flowered in 
will make fine specimens 
into 7-inch or 8-inch pots. — 
all fastidious as to compost 
a fairly liberal supply \ 
feeding when pots are 
no period of growth i 
this plant much heat, 


es and answers are inserted.in 
TRATED free of charge if corre- 
these rules: All communications 
written on one side of the paper 
ressed to the EpiIroR of GARDENING 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
Stn business should be sent to the 
The name and address of the sender 
id in addition to any designation he 
» to be used in the paper. When more 
is sent, each should be on a* 

, of paper; the name and address 
d@ to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
‘ent to press some days in advance of 
es cannot always be replied to in the 
liately following their receipt. We do 
: ries by post. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of.conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


= ALPINES 
on of rock plants to bloom 
tae}. 4 
ghout the year. 
uggest that, in giving advice or 
»xperience in gardening, contribu- 
1 state what part of the country 
), and should speak a little: more 
and its suitability, for M. 
individual plan article in “A 
ock Plants to Bloom Through- 
ar,” issue February 11th, page 89, 
sriticism on several points. Where - 
ay expect Aubrietias to bloom 


arina in April? It sounds 
In such‘a place one. would 
to wait till September for 
ticum, Oxalis enneaphylla, Ra- 
ityeodon, or Dianthus neglectus, 
r for QCinothera macrocarpa. 
ants is intended for advice to 


as a warning; if as an ex- 
d also be recorded after how 
t is found necessary to rebuild 
in order to get rid of it. It is 
al to know if plants will tolerate 
xford we all know how useless 
ododendrons and Azaleas and— 
ractive shrubs. This essential 
sd in your notice of Rhodora 
s akin to the Rhododendron, 
t R. praecox can be grown 
and one would like to be 
ther dwarf types. In giving 
rs it is also useful to dis- 
ue to slugs, especially in 
~Campanulas. <A_ great\ 
are my. immune, but C. 


this pretty pest. 
fee 14) |< ROGERS. 
some criticism Mr. E. Mark- 
anor Gardens, East Grin- 
lies fas ‘ 
ndent would like to see 
i! bloom in the open air— 
e been for many years—l 
‘show them to him any time 
a visit during the month. 
est him to know that these 
is Le . 
were blooming -during the 
anuary. M. Mackenzie, in 
0 request for cultural direc- 
ts to bloom throughout the 
as careful to give plants 
e which bloomed during 
ths, but felt it was quite 
that such plants flowered 
only, for it is common 
any of them bloom over 
Japhne Cneorum, which 
W ard, is at its best in May, 
n it to be quite interesting 
yulder at the end of March. 
) the other plants selected, 
is not overloaded with 
1, | thought it advisable 
ctually were, and here 


aphne Cneorum in March, and - 


olvulus althzoides should be . 


again I would point out that Qénothera 
macrocarpa commences to bloom in June, but 


_it is ds beautiful in September as at any 


time during its flowering period. 

Regarding the graceful - Convolvulus 
althzeoides, I should always like to possess 
it in any collection entrusted to my care in 
defiance of anything L. J. Rogers may have 
to say against it; my only difficulty is that 
of being able to get as much as I would like 
of this lovely thing. This plant has never 
caused me the slightest anxiety. Regarding 
Veronica filiformis, I must admit its spread- 
ing tendency; I also recognise its dainty 
grace and charm when spread over.a yard 
of surface and absolutely smothered with 
china-blue flowers which resemble broken 
egg shells. The soil question is important, 
but not so important as L. J. Rogers appears 
to presume. » Peaty soil is strongly recom- 
mended by many for Gentiana sino ornata, 
but the strongest, and certainly the finest, 
groups of this plant I have ever seen are 
growing in stiff loam. Plants also which we 
are often told, with the very best inten- 
tions, resent lime have on more than one 
occasion been found revelling in a lime stone 
soil. 

If L. J. Rogers will build up his Rhodo- 
dendron beds with top spit above the existing 
soil instead of digging out deep beds, which 
at once draw in the lime water, he will be 
able to grow quite a few Rhododendrons in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford; such beds 
should be raised from 18 inches to 2 feet 
above the level. The land from Oxford to 
Banbury is well known to the writer, who 
was gardening in it nearly 30 years ago, and 
well remembers that whereas the lime stone 
comes quite near the surface in some fields, 


-sand could be dug several feet deep in another 


in which Rhododendrons should succeed 
following a little preparation. Rhododen- 
drons as a whole abhor lime, and where soils 
are impregnated with it the best course is to 
confine one’s self to such things as are known 
to thrive. The following, however, have 
been found to succeed on a calcareous soil : 
Rhododendron cephalanthoides, R. hirsutum, 
R. ferrugineum, R. Clementine, R. oreo- 
trephes, R. lapponicum, R. ledoides. There 


are undoubtedly others, but it is yet some-~ 


what of a speculation as to which are the 
most suitable for given districts. Rhodo- 
dendron Rhodora (syn.) Rhodora canadensis 
is scarcely suitable for the Oxford district 
unless a very favourable position is chosen, 
similar to its natural habitat, which is 
swampy and lime free. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Solanum jasminoides 

Would you be so good as to tell me how 
to treat Solanum jasminoides? It is growing 
over a wooden arch over a door in a wall, 
and is doing very well indeed, but was in 
bloom so late last year that I did nothing 
to it then and I do not know if I ought to 
trim it back at all now. The long sprays 
that carried the blooms look very dishevelled 
and black and I think I ought to cut them 


off, but I do not know, and would. like to 
be sure before I touch it. It is a most satis- 
factory thing and so pretty. 
O..A. PILKINGTON. > 
[| It frequently happens that the young, un- 
ripened shoots of this graceful climber get 
cut back by frost during the winter, and we 
suspect this as the cause of the shoots turn- 
ing black. All you need do at the present 
time is to thin out the growths slightly and 
train out those remaining; also remove all 
side shoots and unripened leading shoots, 
cutting the former back to within four or 
five eyes (or buds) of their base, and the latter 
back to sound wood. Unless a little thinning 
is indulged in each year, this climber is in- 
clined to become a congested mass near the 
top, at the expense of the lower part which 
as a consequence produces few or no 
flowers. ] 


Scented Musk and other questions 

(J. Miles).—The old sweet-scented Musk 
of cottage gardens, so dear to elderly people, 
has, we fear, disappeared, for in spite of the 
most persistent efforts on the part of many 
would-be possessors to locate it, all have so 
far failed. The plant with a drooping chain 
of small leaves terminated by the Fuchsia- 
like bloom is probably LEpiphyllum  trun- 
catum, and the erect plant a Phyllocactus. 


Both are excellent plants for cottage 
windows. 

Plants for Cottage Windows.—Vallota 
Purpurea, Arum Lily, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Freesias, Begonia Weltoniensis, Begonia 
Rex, Calceolaria integrifolia, Herbaceous 
Calceolarias, Imantophyllums, Campanula 


isophylla, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums such as 
Madame Crousse, Achievement, Souv.~ de 
Chas. Turner, and Galilee, Zonal Pelar- 
goniums in variety, Fuchsias Inenomenal, 
Champion of the World, Countess of Aber- 
deen, Beauty of Trowbridge, Rose of Castile, 
Francoa ramosa, and Azalea indica in colours 
to suit one’s taste. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 

I am intending to buy some rooted cut- 
tings of Chrysanthemums to flower in green- 
house mext winter, and should be much 
obliged if you would tell me exactly how to 
treat them when I get them. Please, also, 
give me the names of, say, a dozen which 
would be suitable and flower about the same 
time. ROSAMOND. 


[On receiving the cuttings pot each one 
separately into 3-inch pots, using good, but 
fairly sandy soil. Pot firm and place the 
plants on a bed of ashes in a cool frame, 
which should be kept rather close for a few 
days and the plants shaded from bright sun- 
shine should flagging develop. After placing 
in the frame water thoroughly. In about 1o 
days a little air may be admitted and in- 
creased with the strength and development 
of the plants, but they must be protected 
from frost. About the first week in April, 
or when the plants have reached about 6 
inches in height, pinch out their tops. As 
soon as you find that the pots are becoming 
filled with roots give the plants a shift into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, using a compost con- 
sisting of three parts turfy loam and one 
part made up of well-seasoned leaf-mould, a 
little lime-rubble, sand, and bone-meal, the 
latter being used at the rate of a 5-inch potful 
to each barrowload of compost. Replace the 
plants in the frame and grow on as before, - 
but admit air more freely, removing the 
lights altogether on favourable days and 
gradually harden the plants until the lights 
may be dispensed with altogether. About 
the middle of June the tops of the shoots 
must again be pinched out, and this should 
be followed by another shift into their final 


pots.in which they are to bloom, A coarser 
compost should be used for this potting, 
otherwise the procedure is as before, except- 
ing that the pots should not be filled to the 
top, but space left for a top-dressing at a 
later date. The following should suit you :— 


Bronze Cranfordia, Batchelor’s White, 
Anthea, Brilliant, George Carpenter, 
Gloriosa, Huntsman, Kathleen Perkins, 


Caprice du Printemps, Liberty, Mrs. Sydney 
Dove, Pourpre Poitevine. } 


ORCHIDS 
Orchids resting 


Will you kindly tell me which is the resting 


time for the following Orchids: Coelogyne 
cristata, Dendrobium nobile, Cypripedium 
insigne, and Sobralia macrantha nana? 


Mine are all fine plants, the pans holding the 
Coelogynes and Cypripediums being full of 
root, NEMO. 
[Owing to climatic conditions, nearly all 
Orchids require less moisture at the root 
during the dull winter months. Ccelogyne 
cristata, Cypripedium insigne, and Sobralia 
macrantha should not really be rested, e.g., 
the compost should never be allowed to be- 
come exceptionally dry, only slightly with- 
holding water from November to April. 
Dendrobium nobile requires slightly more 
drastic treatment after the pseudo bulbs are 
matured. About October they should be 
watered carefully, allowing the pots to com- 
pletely dry out before rewatering. Continue 
to do this until the plants have flowered. If 
necessary, any of the above may be repotted 
after flowering. | 


. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Holly diseased 


(Miss A. Donovan).—The specimen you 
have sent in for examination is affected with 
a Leaf Spot, which is caused by the fungus, 
Stagonospora Ilicis. Little is known about 
this disease, but it appears to be fairly com- 
mon on Hollies throughout Great Britain. 
If the tree is badly affected it would be best 
to take it up and burn it, especially if there 
are other Hollies free from the disease grow- 
ing near. The fungus affects the leaves and 
also the wood of the young shoots. When 
examined, we could find no spores present, 
but they appeared on incubation. From this 
we conclude that if you could cut out and 
burn all the affected parts, you would be able 
to control the disease. When the young 
growths and leaves begin to push, spraying 
with a weak solution of soluble lime sul- 
phur, at intervals of 10 days or so, would 
help to keep the young growth clean. 


FRUIT 


Shelter for fruit trees 


I thank you for your answer in the issue 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, February 11th, 
1928, page 90, ve Apple Canker. I quite 
agree with your remarks about the disease 
gaining entrance by means of wind breaks 
and leaf scars. I think that it is chiefly 
brought on here by the state of the soil and 
particularly by leaf scars. 
in a very high and bleak position and suffer 
terribly, from winds, especially S.W. and W. 
winds, and I think that I can give an in- 
stance in proof of your statement re leaf 
scars. We have a dozen or two fruit trees 
planted on a slope which is completely 
sheltered on the west side by a very high 
bank of Laurels, which completely breaks 
the strong gales that we experience from 
that quarter. I-notice that those trees are 
not affected with Canker. Of course I have 
no doubt but that the nature of the soil in 
this plot is also of a more suitable nature 
for the growth of fruit trees. Being on a 
slope iand facing south, it must be both 
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warmer and drier than the orchard of which 
I mentioned in my first letter to you upon 
this matter of Apple Canker. 
CHARLES FRASER. 

Near Scarborough, Yorks< 

[The question of shelter for fruit trees is 
one that is so often overlooked throughout 
most of the northern counties. Good fruit 
can be grown if shelter is provided; without 
shelter indifferent results are obtained. The 
common practice of planting so-called 
shelter belts at the jtime of planting the 
fruit trees is not sufficient. 4f these belts 
are really to be shelter belts they require 
time to become established and to grow to 
the necessary size. Time allowed for this 


to take place is certainly not lost time, - 


because when the young fruit trees are 
planted they get away better, and such plants 
will overtake those that are planted in more 
exposed situations. | 


Pears failing to fruit 

1 should be glad if you would explain why 
two cordon Pears (Doyenné du Comice) 
planted on a west wall flower but never set 
fruit. There are other Pear trees in the gar- 
den, and pollen has been. taken to the 
Doyenné from them. The trees are from 
eight to ten years old. DERBYSHIRE. 


| Doyenné du Comice Pears frequently fail 
to crop well in many places, and it is pro- 
bable that your district is too cold for the 
variety. You state that the trees are only 
eight to ten years old, and, if this is so, it is 
still rather early to judge if they are going 
to fruit or not. Have you tried the effect of 
netting the trees when in flower? If not, 
you should do so, as it would give them, 
perhaps, just that extra amount of warmth 
which they require at the critical flowering 
period. Again, fruit trees’often fail to set 
their flowers if phosphate is short in the soil, 
and we should advise you to give a dressing 
of superphosphate of lime, 30 per cent., just 
as the trees are breaking bud this spring. 
About 3 ozs. per square yard would do, and 
the whole of the area over which the roots 
run should be dressed. About June the same 
area should receive a good dressing of either 
steamed bone-flour or basic slag. You will 
understand that the flower buds which will 
open this spring were formed last summer, 
so that the addition of phosphate may have 
no result the first season. On the other 
hand, the superphosphate we are advising 
about may make all the difference to the 
flowers when they open. ] 


VEGETABLES 
Potato Sefton Wonder 


(T. A. C.).—The reports of this main crop 
variety are most encouraging, and you should 
succeed with it. Seed tubers may be ob- 
tained from The Garden Supplies, Ltd., 
Cranmer Street, Liverpool. 


MISCELLANEOUS ; 
Artificial manures 


An error occurred in our reply to John 
C. Waltham, on page 122, of ae ne for 
February 25th, the list of manures contain- 
ing 4 per cent. nitrogen, 9°6 per cent. 
potassium, 18 per ‘cent. phosphate should 
read: 4 Ibs. sulphate of ammonia, 4 Ibs. 
sulphate of potash, 12 lbs. of superphosphate, 
30 per cent., not 8 Ibs. as printed.- 


Improving chalky soil 


I have recently moved here from Leaming- 
ton, where my soil was beautiful and I could 
grow anything; here the soil is all chalk. 
The garden has been top-dressed with good 
loam for some years, but even now when I 
plant any small things the soil is very cold 
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Lawns, etc. 


The result of long practical experience. 


A Perfect Plant Food. 


VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE MANURE 
1 ewt., 30/-; 56 Ibs., 16/-; 28 Ibs., 9/-; 14 lbs., 5/- ; 
7 lbs., 3/- ; Tins, 1/3 and 9d. 


Sole Makers : 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICRS: 


HILLIER & SONS’ 


{WAND ENLARGED CATALOGUE 
of TREES, SHRUBS, Etc. 


it 4000 Species and varieties briefly described, together with cultural 
's, synonyms, and habitats. Free to Customers. One shilling each 
) prospective customers, which can be deducted from first invoice. 


- 
al 
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JLLINEY BROOMS 
jreaders will have seen at Chelsea the 
1 new Brooms raised at Killiney. 
i:lude the most richly-coloured variety 
si—“ Dorothy Walpole ”’ (crimson)— 
|. the finest bi-colour ‘‘ Lord Lam- 
. The latter has vivid scarlet wings 
ontrast beautifully with the pale 
r primrose standard of the flower. 
eived the A.M. from the R.H.S. 
illection of Brooms grown at Killiney 
Ss more than 40 varieties, and of the 
)s half-standards can be supplied as 
sbushes, All are established in pots 
(do not move well from the open 
| The collection includes the beauti- 
thite Broom, the cream precox, and 
wecox, Cornish Cream (A.M., 
, the new Osbornii (raised at Kew), 
its and its prostrate form, also 
8, Donard Seedling, and numerous 
jely kinds suitable for the shrubbery 
« garden. 

i! mention must be made of late- 
us kinds. Mount Etna Broom 
| @inensis) is one of the best, as it is 
4 and flowers late in July when others 
1 past. Spartium junceum (Yellow 
| Broom) is undoubtedly one of the 
‘ flowering shrubs, the large yellow 
swe fragrant and the bush never out 
during summer, continuing indeed 
ke autumn, while Cytisus nigricans 
tis another graceful yellow Broom of 
A sl and flowers from July to 


1S a good time for planting Brooms, 
full list of sorts will be found in our 


ub catalogue, which is worthy of - 


hy all shrub lovers—Wm. Watson 
i Killiney Nurseries, Killiney, 


fest Hill Nurseries, WINCHESTER 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 
Carriage Paid Prices : 


1 lb. Tin - 1/3 14 lb. Bag - 5/9 

2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 

7 |b. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 
112 Ib. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package: 


A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon in 
eack Tin. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON | 
BROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 
BROMWICH 


MANURE 


In greater demand than ever, after over 50 years on the market. 
Unrivalled at the present day for every description of Fruit Bearing, Flowering and Foliage Plants, Vegetables, 
Moderate in price and of highest quality and analysis. 


Also THOMSON’S SPECIAL TOP-DRESSING MANURE 


An excellent stimulant during the growing season for Chrysanthemums and pot plants 


SPECIAL TOP-DRESSING MANURE 
56 lbs., 17/- ; 28 lbs., 9/6; 14 lbs., 5/6; 7 lbs., 3/- ; 


I VIR. 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


A 


m= ORDER NOW FROM YOUR SEEDSMAN *I 


VINE, PLANT, 
AND VEGETABLE 


Tins, 1/3. 


THOMSON’S STYPTIC, 3/6 and 2/- per bottle. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 
Write for our Booklet, post free 
WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND 


Add weeks to 


Summer ! 


Add a full month to Summer! 
This is no rash claim, but the 
actual experience of those who 
use the CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE Get your seed in four 
to six weeks earlier than usual— 
protect with the cloches—and get 
bigger, better, and far earlier 
crops of flowers and vegetables. 
Birds, cold, excessive damp and 
wind defeated—see the seed you 
save ! 


No better time 


Why not make an early start your- 
self? There is no better time to 
getaset of CHASE CONTIN- 
UOUSCLOCHES. Covereach 
row of seeds with warmth gather- 
ing glass, It is sosimple to erect 
the cloches from the flat glass 
and patented supports supplied. 
We have sold miles of them, and 
remarkable testimonials prove 
every claim we make. 


New low prices 

The Chase Continuous Cloche 
provides by far the cheapest form 
of '‘ glass,” bringing new pleasure 
in gardening— and new profit, too, 
To get the greatest benefit this 
season, write now for a free list 
to the Manager. 


CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE 


9, POUND ROAD, 
CHERTSEY, SURREY 
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Leading Manufacturers of 
Horticultural Specialities 
in Great Britain 


BENTLEY’S WEED DESTROYERS 


Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80), Powder 
(1 to 25). 


BENTLEY’S LAWN REQUISITES 


Daisy Killer (the scientific lawn sand), 
Moss Destroyer, Lawn Manure, Earth- 
worm Destroyers (Liquid and Powder). 


BENTLEY’S INSECTICIDES 


Nicotine Compound, White Fly Fume, 
Quassia Extract, Liquid Nicotine Soap, 
Orchard Spray Fluid, Spidacide, Soluble 
Paraffin Oil, Orchid Insecticide. 


BENTLEY’S FUNGICIDES 


Concentrated Alkali, Creebol (Winter 
Wash), Mildew. Specifics, Anti Rust, 
Fungicide Compound, Slug and Insect 
Destroyer, Terrafumite (Soil Fumigant), 
Lime Sulphur. 


 BENTLEY’S FERTILIZERS 


Vine Manure, Vine Border Compound, 
Vitalizer, Carnation Manure, Sweet Pea 
Manure, Chrysanthemum Manure, Rose 
Manure, Kitchen Garden Manure. 

For full particulars see General 
Catalogue, 1927-1928. 


Sole Manufacturers; 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S., will help every. Gardener, white wor 


for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS — 


Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The 


Cutting Making—Potting—lIndex. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes —Sweet Peas—Forcing Bulbs— “ Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—-. Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 


Marketing—Index. 


EACH VOLUME DEMY &vo. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C 
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Seasonable Gifts for 
your Gardening friends 


BECOMNIA: for Garden or Greenhouse ¥ s: 


SINGLE, in distinct colours, 2/6 per doz.; 17/6 per 100. Crimson, 
orange-scarlet, yellow, white, and “pinks : 
mixed, all colours, 2/3 per doz.; 15/- per 100. ; 

DOUBLE, in distinct colours, 3/- per doz.; 20/- per 100. t Crimson 
orange-scarlet, white, pink, salmon. b aay | 
mixed, all colours, 2/6 per doz.; 17/6 per 100. 


LADIOLUS, POWER’S “A” COLLECTION 


os Bulbs in 10 vars., as below, for 12/6 
7/- 


” ” ” . ” 


Baron Hulot, White. City, Halley, Liebesfeuer, Odin, Panama, Prosetp 
Emperor, Schwaben, and White Giant. a. 


POWER’S “B” COLLECTION 


ie Bulbs in 10 vars., as below, for 15/- 
8/6 


Catherine, see Swords Gade West L’Immaculee, Mrs. Frank 
Niagara, Pink Bene Prince of Wales, Yellow Standard, _and War. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free 


* Qwere@ (Vaterford | 


_2EEDMERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN! 


They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 e 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flow pring | 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting 
the Flowers—Older Plants and Indoor Plant 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Ss 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other 
Carnations— Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pink 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARK 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Annuals—Biennials— 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks: 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers Eo 
and Smilax, etc. 


DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES ‘anc 

CONTENTS IN BRIEF. = rede Plants 
Shrubs — Conifers — Window Box Evergt 
Climbers, etc. 
PRICE, 2/@ set each. (Postage 2d. exta oe 6d: fei 


wate 
Le r 
coe, 
a 


ARAGUS CROWNS 
overs Colossal. Strong healthy 
sns. 3 years 10/6, 2 years 6/6 


rge paid. Grown on beautiful 
soil. 


FRANK RICE 
‘t, Osyth Nurseries 
Clacton-on-Sea 


EAYER’S “Tawny” 
Mavy Cut Tobacco 
‘ubbed Ready for 
Saoking) is identical in 
ciality with the original 
ILAYER’S . Tawny 
lavy Cut, but it is put 
pina form which saves 
te smoker trouble 


»>LAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 


_ Tobacco 


RUBBED READY 
FOR SMOKING 


' ae ; 
1 02, Pocket Tin 2/O5 - 
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A TESTIMONIAL INDEED! 


Mascall’s Pond, 
Paddock Wood, 


Kent. 
9/2/28. 


Go to your Dealer to-day and buy 
a Rolcut Secateur. You too will 
become a “ Rolcut”’ enthusiast. 


Stocked hy all the leading Garden 


Sundriesmen and Ironmongers. 


ROLCUT SECATEURS 
14, Regent Street, S.W. 1, 


Dear Sirs, 

“T may say these are the finest 
Secateurs I have ever used, and | 
have been in the fruit growing busi- 
ness in America and this Country 
for 20 years.” 


(Signed) EE. Fa GUTHRIE. 


CLAY’S 
ve Paves the way 


successful gardening 
VER 50 years ago CLAY'S started its 


good work as a Fertilizer for all growing 
things in the garden, greenhouse, orchard, and plot. 


To-day, no other fertilizer is so well known, or 
so highly recommended by gardeners, as the 
perfect food for all 


Flowers, Fruit, 
Vegetables, and Foliage 


It has survived a host of competitors, and its 
reputation is as safe, certain, and lasting as is 
the effect of its application to the most delicate 


or to robust plants. 
CLAY’S is used by Government and Local 
Authorities and by Professional and Amateur 
Gardeners throughout the World. 


2/-. ty oe 
oe Works, catriage paid in the United Kingdom for 


A\y 
"Ys 
% Seat? 
Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade en LONDON gy 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. ee &y 
TRADE MARK 


~ CLAY & SON 


Manure Manufacturers & Bone Crushers, etc. 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 
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are clipped times faster with 


THE “LITTLE WONDER” 
BEi'GE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 


Astor House, 74. Aldwych LONDON, WC. 2 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Menton Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATH, E.C. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SANKEY’S 
PATHMAC 


I 
HARD 


COURTS 


Better than brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


Prices and Samples on application 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS AND 
PEOPLE 
Non-caustic; no small ; kills 
the roots ; superior to arseni- 
TIVS, 1) BeBe, 12s 27/6 

for 4 123 25 50 100 25v gis. 


Special for Parks and Recreation 
Grounds in Bulk. 


TING WAX 


‘' TENA X?’?’ is the finest wax forall 
Grafting and Budding Purposes 


Highly commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
In tins $d, 1/6, 3/-, and in bulk from 71bs. at CHEAP RATE. 


improved Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction toall pests im glasshouses 


No.1 For 1,000 cubic feet 10d. 
No. 2 . ”» of ” ” 1/3 
No.3. » 2,500 ,, 0 19 


Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. ae : 
CORRY & CO., Shad Thames, London, S.E.1 
PA SS i a SE ON ON hay Sorts 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each, 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


i Al | State quantity of each 


size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 


ve 
eis \ trated Price List. 
rd Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


* . ae o 
¢ £ nit am, 
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ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


, Rustic Houses, and Poultry A ppliances, 
eee ae a of Beste description. 
off (| $ 
Roa peer f Ly iat: 
co ga 


}} hy, ? 
A 
; Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from Hw B from 
£4 2 6 £1 12° 6 


- : ASK YOUR AGENT FoR 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY, 1F ANY 
tt OBTAINING, WE SEND OWRECT, CARRIAGE PaO 


(Only Address: TOMLINSON & HAVWARD Lio Lin 


= 


td 
Eo Pay PON Tea 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 
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SUIT-ALLY\ 
A RUSTICALITIES, g 
The “ Suit-all” Decorations appeal to 
those who prefer “ Quality’’ to ‘“‘cheap 


prices."" They are easily the most 
moderately priced Rustic decorations on 


Arch No i. the market, for ‘* quality” and “artistic | 
Width Peeled Wood with merits.” - 
Boe eee THE “SUIT-ALL' TIMBER SERVICE 3ft. 6m 
ou BaG iS) IS ALSO AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 4ft. in. ‘| 


Illustrated List free. 


TERMS—Cash With Order | 


Carr. paid to any Station in 
England or Wales. 


WALTER TODD 


Rustic Specialist 
‘Desk G.I,” 


KIDDERMINSTER 


ot beth Foued Wow vih WORCESTERSHIRE Width Peeled Wo 
3ft.6fh. 37/6 32/8 All Arches are 8ft high at works and $f. éin. 20. 
4ft.0in. 42/6 37/3 approx. 16 In. to 18in. deep. -4ft Oin. 25) | 


MASKELL'S HOP MANURE 


The REAL Substitute for Stable Manure. 

Manure made under expert supervision, which has 

and Pota-h, this Manure contains a large percenta 
Supplied in Bags, Carriage Paid 60 miles Lo 


Not merely spent Brewery Hops, but a scientifically } 
stood the test of years. In addition to Phosphates, An 
ge of organic matter ; a main essential to all plant life. 
ndon; add 6d. per ewt. for each 50 miles or part in 


Begs eh ay -. 9d. lewt. ... oe 3 cwt. 16s. 5cwt. .. 248. 10cwt. — 4 
ewt. ... 4s. 2 ewbet 3: Ss. 4ewt. .. 208. 6ecwt. ... 27s.6d.1ton «. 
Terms—NETT CASH WITH ORDER. Special quotations for larger quantities. 


A.W. MASKELL & CO.,Ltd (Hort. Dep. G. 1.) Maskell’s Works, Dirleton Rd., West Ham, r 18 
eS aster lsseieeetsmenenessestenssssnfeenes tess see - = 


FIFTY GUINEAS in Prizes for Amateurs _ 


FLOWER, FRUIT or VEGETABLE SECTIONS — 


Write at once for Pamphlet of Particulars. 
THIS COMPETITION SHOULD APPEAL TO SMALL AND LARGE GARDENE 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED XV 


RENCH CLOCHES, Propagating Glasses, 
oeeorenae cease ms ee SMITH’S F Fish Globes, Glass Shades for Covering 


cut to order. Let me quote price delivered, Clocks, Cups, etc. 


Gl rs’ Diamonds, 8/6 and 12/6—each one 
ie wen: Seas: anh tested and Pyapranieds Your old Diamonds 
Ca a ; reset like new, 4/6. 
. ee Bsvsts. Diamond in Pocket Knife, with 2 blades, ivory 
Ry, best “Sea x6) eG owt S16; 2 2Wt-.4/6. handle, cuts thick or thin sheet glass, 27/6. 


. A. SMITE EL 117, GREAT HAMPTON ST., BIRMINGHAM 


| 3 ee Alt 
Z e/ | potions 
ALTO-SHREDS 


| WE manufacture in 
YJ VM OFF 


our own workshops 
j Simply Light and walk away 


a variety of Portable 
finest quality  well- 
The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse q y 


Buildings made of the 
Substituter, they are never the namie: seasoned timber. They 


Each are supplied in com- 
No ee memeutos t5/20. eee oer ri plete sections and can 
,0 0. . 

Nos do. 1,0u0 do. V/- easily be erected upon 
Not do. 2,500 do. 1/9 arrival without skilled 

Whole or part poaket on 4 wee as = labour, 
Sinai oo aS SUR pe hat eee | SPAN ROOF GREENHOUSES e AMATEL R Bes ORBEA OURES Our prices are the 
W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. | from £12 0 0 each» rom 2 th. lowest consistent with 

} Hackney - - London, E.8. ; 


first-class workmanship 
Whether you require a 
Glasshouse, Conserva- 
tory, General Purpose 
Building, Garden or 
Allotment Frame, 
Bungalow, or any other 
type of Horticultural 
Structure, you will find 
exactly what you re- 
quire illustrated with 


OHBNSON’S 


A NETTING 


Hand made, Tarred. for training 
and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, / 
high, 3d., 44 ft. 44d., 6 ft. 6d., 


9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- SNERAL PURPOSE BUILDINGS. GARDEN FRAMES : 
bas t mat Mark | sa ALEK £3 14 6 each. if from £8 7 6 each. full particulars and 
. extra, any quan y- lies : prices in Catalogue | 
orders “ G.I. Sak Cis e ok No. 35. Write for a 
Y € 
BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, ee ats 5 FIGs Sine. Blackbooly 1927 copy to-day. Post free. 


F. . PRATTEN & Co., Ltd, seperatayjnoiseye 


16, Midsomer Norton, nr. Bath ings at our works. 


r List. Every description of Netting made, 


JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 
ORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


~ POULTRY NETTING, | 


D.A.72, 3, 


WILKINSON 
seameaer ||| PRUNING SHEARS 


(SECATEURS) 


Blades made from the finest Wilkinson Sword Steel 


SEE YOUR VN oY 
PRUNING SHEARS $} RD 
BEAR THIS MARK @& ¢° 


STOURBRI 


ORIGINAL soil insecticide 


Kills 


jurious soilinsects suchas 
eworms, Slugs, &c. 


sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and dig in 
Ib. to every 8 Square yards or at the rate 
8. to every cubic yard of potting soil. No 
is incurred. No special tools are needed. 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 

% _ PRICES: aa 77 Limite 9 

eat hue ~ 38 PEIN ENC 

ese. | S/- (18 Ib. ,, Aten Oi 

‘ Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores Sold by all Cutlers, phe ia KerOR LONDON W 
d all Stores. ’ » W. 

trawson Chemical Co., td. eae tenes co 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES, 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top. 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


Sab SS; 


y Bs iacit 


GARDEN BARROWS. 
Oak or Ash Frame, 
planed elm body. Size, 2ft. Jin, 
at top, 2it. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. 
iron tyre. 


Siro} 


S50 only to clears eee oe /6 20 / 
50 cae to clear... HE w.. 28/6 sr 
Tops for either of abo nae 2 8 | 


GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 

Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 

Treated inside and oyt with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Usual Price. Sale Price. : 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 


Height 8 feet. Usual Sale 
Price Price. 
4’ path 5/9 5 /- 
m4 4’ 6" path sc Oo = 7/9 ia 
6’ path oe «. 11/6  10/- 
GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale 
: Price. Price. 
Unglazed. 3’ x2’ .. 8/9 3/- 
re 4’x3 4/9 
i 5’x3'6" . 6/9 B= 
= 6’ x4" we 7/9 6/6 
Glared & painted 3’ x 2’ ae Wale 5/6 
iy 4’ x3’ 9/6 8/- 
“ 6’ x3’ 6” 13/6 12/- 
6 x4’ ... 15/6 14/- 
RUSTIG SUMMER 
HOUSE. 
No. 18. 
This House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance, All 
Rustic material is 
peeled, Back _ fitted 
with hollow bottom 
seat. All stained and 
varnished inside and 
out. Supplied’ from 


stock in following sizes. 


Sale Price. 


£5 10 0 0 
£610 0 £5 15 0 
xB £90 0 £8 0 0 
BRO sess live 2 eae cn LT 20 0 £910 0 
DAS Sig een oye opeela <0 0 £12 0 0 


SEED FRAMES. 
These Frames are 


Glazed 21-o0z, glass. Two coats paint, 
Usual Price, 13/6. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, 
Well made from selected material. 
Usual Price, Sale Price. 


(Bark on), 
In natural wood. 


4’ long 9/6 9/- FOR RG 
5 14/6 (13/8 x SON 
e_», -- 18/6 17/6 OLS, 
Bark off, stained, and varnished. 4 Vd 
4’ long eee ch 13/6 Soersenucecernis® 
hae vee 18) 17/6 Ub 

6’ vee 2A/- 22/6 A. 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to maich. 

Bark Usual Price, 8/6 
fale Price, 6/6 

Bark off, etained and varnished, 
Ugual Price, 10/6, Sale Price, 9/6 


) CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 97. 
Specifications 


on, 


as No 7% 


but with }-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 


Size _ Usual Price Sale Price 
BPX 3" £8 18 0 10 6 
6x4’ £4 50 £3 16 6 
x5 £5 100 £4 18 6 
8’ x6 £6 26 £5 10 0 
10’ x7 £9 50 £8 76 
12’ x8’ £12 50 £11 #16 


A. TURRELL & SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


Phone : Syd. 1268. 


~~ 7 


Sus =F 


= 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch 7 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE , 


FORCING HOUSE. 
This is a cheap ‘orm of 
Growing House, It is 
well -made in _ sections, 


AN ROOF GROWING OF 


Height Usual Price Sale Price 
k v" : ee .. £5616 6 8&5 & Q 
ie $e ak we 2£6 12 6 85 17 
v a ee ee, AOsaO 87 0 
7 6... ie jee eS L0'Q $7 10 
8 es : £10 12 9 $910 0 
8 ; £16 0 £14 0 0 
Y is § gow § 
25’x10' 9 ed ¥ Fewer Sn Wew | 
50’x10" we £44 10 8 £39 10 0 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE. 


500 in stock ready ior imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of 
strong framing, covered planed, 
tongued and grooved boards. 
Up and down sliding shutter 
as shown, hen exit at side. 


Usual Price Salo Price 

ses rt 2! 6 

x 4 ews “prs niet oa 4 i) 
6” £2 1 

Ss x 6’ 4 


0 
sos vES ages oe gtat Se LO tee 
Floors, usually 7/8, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6, Sale Price 
12/- and 15/-. 


RUSTIC FENGING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic 
Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. 


eee 


$3 8 
6/6, 8/-, 


We POLK K SOS 
rece retecetete 


: Toa & Saeed 
REDUCED PRICES 
Gates to match, 


Price per 8ft. wide, come 


Panels Length, eight Panel. plete with fittings 
210) Bis n Olas lessees ies 5/6... 9/6 
LBO Sis Bites, cen thee ee 9/6. 12/6 
180. ee Oy Bitte eae G16. see! 1A IG = 
LOOT Ree ee Srbae Bit.) Mn 4 19/8.) ="90)= 
160 8 ft. Gft. ... 24/6 25/< 


Wo strongly advise you to order this lino carly as same cannot be repeated 


when stockii cleared. 


SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 


Usual Sale Usual Sale 


Price Price Price Price 
100'sq. ft 200 sq. ft. 
UY tem we ane «. 15/8 13/9 26/- 23/3 
10”, 12” x8” as nae «|. 16/8--43/9 tF 23/3 
14"x.9" 4. ae 3 - 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
ng hale Gage tn) ee Awa «. - 16/3 14/9 28/6 24/6 
14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 22”, 24” « 12” 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 
16”, 18”, 20”, 22” and 24” x14” .,. 21/9 19/9 89/6 35/3 
LS? 202 2r Dae LGM es A 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 
20°, 22”, and 24” x18" ... bes 23/3 20/9 41/- 37/« 
LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., 4cwt. and jcwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
fale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 6/- 
GARDEN BARROWS. 
WITH TOP, 


Made from best 1” Elm, 

with Oak legs and wheel, 

Well braced up as illus- 

tration, 

Usual price ... £2 U0 0 
Top plus 10/- 

sale Price ... 81 7 
Top plus 6/6 


RUSTIC TABLE. 


from best 
Hardwood, 
Stained and varnished. 


Rustic 
Bark off, 


Stained and varnished, 


‘long. Usual Price, 17/6 <’ square, Usual Price, 14/6 
. Sale Price 12/6 Sale Price 12/6 
4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 


Sale Price 16/6 Sale Price. i6/- 


Published by BEeNN Broruers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London. E.C. 4, 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


hah 
Put Kao AS 


4 


AMATEU N-ROOF 
These Greenhouses aremadespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of - 
those who require a strong but not ~Z 
expensive structure, Can be erected ¥ 

by any handy man in a few hours, 4 
The framework is substantially — 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part b 
good, sound ton; and grooved match: 
one coat of good oil colour. Supplied w 
ironwork and stages for each side of house, 
21-oz, glass for er , 


Usual 
e y 


GARDEN FRAMES. 
Made of best 1-in. tongued and ; 
grooved boards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for — 
Lights, which are 2 in, by 2in. ~ 
and fitted with fron handle. — ao 
Glazed with 21-0z, Glass and all woodwork painted 


sual Price, — 

4x3’ nek ’ 

6’ x4 pee 

6’x4’,2 Lights 

SX 62a 
12°x64,3. 

10° X 6s dee 

20'x6’,5 .,, £710 0 
24°X6'56 on, eae sO, 2 Ones 
Do. not pay high Prices for your frames m 
boards, e can supply at the following low 


made of 1} in. tongued and grooved - best 
complete as above, 
Usual Pt 
4x3 
6 x 4 re 
6’ x4’, 2 Lights 
8x65 32 a 
12’ x 6,3 


aoe 


24’ x6” 6 we = uae BION 


Compare these prices with other ms 
No. 7 


PORTABLE MOTOR k 


Corstructed o 
‘covered with % 
grooved boar 
and felted, 
floor and strong. 
fixed, glazed 21 
bung 8 
Height 
8%) 6 Ge 
0° x "7S 796% Gay 
10’x 7 er 0: Fy 
12’x 8 8’ 4” [te 
14’x 8’ ae Gis 
16’ x 8’ gic 0. 
16’ x 9’ Y of 6 
18x 9 = 8 9 oO 
20’x10' . 9 “Oo 
20’ x 1:2" 9f ut 0 a 
2a’x12 gt 4” “ee 
RUSTIC PCLES. 


Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, ‘Tree 
U Sale | : 


GARDEN EDGING. 


Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. €ale Price 
Treated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Salen 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER “2 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and 
substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. . All Rustic work of well- ¢ 
seasoned material. Removable Bees 
Seat at back. The whole stained = = 
and varnished inside and out. Made im 

transit and erection: a 


6'x4' ap 
TEGO" pote 


mRATED, March 10, 1928 


Plant HuritiBtvin, Crete 
ent, es * a 3 Ca, 


ILLUSTRATED 


FLOWERS » FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES t& SHRUBS « THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


—No. 2557 
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TWOPENCE 


ENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
t the General Post Office as a News- 

The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
treet, London, H.C. 4. 


——————— 
| FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


it selected strains and tested growth. Also the best 
Trish-grown Seed Potatoes. 


| HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
"lants, Hardy Aquatics, Climbers, Tall and Dwarf 
ete., for Spring planting. 

} LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
aS, eee pacts, Ansnomes, TaperOses 
ONE, RiseMirect, Covent Garten, Lane eee 
iS PLANT OATALOGUE now ready. 
pallreaders, Please mention GARDENING ILLUs- 
n writing. —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 

3 SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS. — 


lustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
"lants is now ready; and will be sent, post free, on 
- > abil B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
08 


TING TREES. 


can offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 
vith bud, which can be planted now and 
' give some fruit this year. 


be pleased to send a Special List on application. 
E BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


. The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


COTCH SEED POTATOES direct. 


a Lists free.—GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 
2. 


a 
JARDS.—Best English wire, 3 ft. long, 
ids each dozen, small mesh, 3s. 2d. per dozen. 


loz. 1s., 2 doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. ls. 6d., 4 doz. Carriage 
/THORN, LTD., Dept. “G.” Shrewsbury. 


JHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


100 yarietiss (all sections), now ready, post free,— 
i & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


V’S ORESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 


did varieties. List3d. ‘Fern Oulture,” illustrated, 
Tomato Culture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 


_ Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


@ collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
fo Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
malayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


CATALOGUE OF ALPINE AND 


oP ACKOUS PLANTS now ready. Free 


NCE ELLIOT, LIMITED. 
IX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


(8.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
1d bib, 3s. 9d. it free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 


. Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. 
d MERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 
A it tl aE 


ain - Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
of _ Catalogue Free.—A.B. JOHNSTON, New 
___—~Park, Oranleigh, Surrey. 


| BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
17, Eccleston Strect, 8.W. 1. 


nd WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


mental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
65. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
Tron PE cataceslogue 768. Kennel Hailing; {82. 
ncing, ue . As te lists,— 
re PAUL, 7 , ‘or separate lists 


ze. 


.» Norwich, 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEED POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 


AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen, hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUOKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrenee Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 5s.; Climbers, 1s. 6d.; Busia 
Roses, 1s. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Mllustrated Catalogue on_Application.—THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, _ Fruit 

Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous, Cata- 

logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz.—_ DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 

Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Seedand Plant List free upon request.—W. H. SIMPSON 
& SONS, Head Office, 209J, Monument Road, Birmingham. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—_WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 


kinds, 1 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks ; 
catalogues free.—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West 
Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class pontisoats Biacioveal fuss 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., 1s. 
and 20. 6d.; blué. per pkt., 28. 6d. and 53—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 
strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 


SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free— GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


[TIMALAYAN and OHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Oatalegues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ACTI,. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Contich, Belgium, 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Severai thicknerses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


WORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, seomaeelse or Orazy for rustic werk, 
d wall coping, rockery. 
sept, MEO. VINT k BROS, Idle, Bradford, Yorke, 


UTTON’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGE- 
TABLE SEED. 


19 varieties 5s. 6d. 36 varieties 11s. 6d, 
3 A 8s. 6d. 38 + 13s. 6d. 
Post free. Full particulars on application. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LAOKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Oatalogue free. 


WOOD, Rock and Water Gardena, 
F l and R 
4, Fitzroy stra, pane pee 
ndon, W. 1, 


Advisory Visits, 


and at Scarborough. Plans. 


({HRYSANTHEMUMS. — My new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Finest. collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 

cwt., 70s. ; Reliable, 7J1b., 4s. 6d. ; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 38. 9d. ; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—W ORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.B. 1. 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—Our new Catalogue 


can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 
and Admiral Beatty, and. many Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—_LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—-WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon. 


] 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail—_ WEBSTER’S as above. 


Nee GLY Improved Wood Labels on metal 


corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 
hang anywhere, 12, 1s. 3d. ;50, 3s.6d. ; 100, 5s.6d. from aboveaddress 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.I.), Vie- 
toria Works, Bury 8t. Edmunds. 


AFFODILS.—s0 cut-blooms, 
‘* GEORGE,” Cahore, Gorey, Ireland. 


9d,— 


28, 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.8. 4s. each (postage 6d.); 213. 
doz., pest paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from — 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LA8S8, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Rough Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASB CO., "G." 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


Vee 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stome. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrEPH BROOKE & Sons, 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorka. 
PAVING Londen Office : 


65, Victoria Street, West minster, 8.W. 


REENHOUSBE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘'Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
gall, cans extra. ‘'Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 1b, tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Batterses, London, 8. W. 11, 


ee 


1] 


“FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


MM bug ones oe ee ae eS ee eS 
KY CHICKEN MANUKH, sacked, 5s. & 
cwt., f.0.r.—H. J. ARKELL & BON, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 
Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
a reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Crops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
in early Spring. L. 
Full particulars—F ERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


GARDEN NETTING 
protect YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds, Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 58. ; 
by 3 yds. 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets fre.—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. ’Phone 34. 


YARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 

mech, 25 yds. x lyd., 28.,; 25x 2, 4s8.; 25 x 3, 6s. ; 25 x 4, 

8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. _ Tennis Nets. 

Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, specially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by2yds., 
163. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yde., 188.6d.; 25 yds, by 4 yds., 258. 6d, 
oarriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; [ron Standards for some 
with stronz earth plates, 4d. per foot; Hegulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 64,, 153. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS Net Works, Rye. ’Phone 3t. 


ARDEN NETTING. Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 


8. KILLIOK, Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, Wimbledon 
Park Road, Southfields, London, S8.W. 18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
Ma es TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
ardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 

Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 

Write for partioulars and ask for Free Trial—_THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE vO., 6, Queen St., Wolverhampton. 


LPINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 

and packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffizid, Derbyshire. 


fy EU Ege cn ored Portland Limestone for 


Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 
etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price ‘ist, fre.—-OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorchesier, Dorset. 


yk Y GARDEN BOOK” (John Weathers).— 


_ 40 years’ practical experience at your service, in plain 
terms, in this 800-paze guide 24 coloured plates, 392 other 
iliustrations. How, when, where, and what to sow and plant. 
Simpls instruct ions in pruniog, propagating, hybridising, man- 
uring and cultivating. Write for FREE p:ospectus.—_LIBRARY 
PRE33, 40, Minerva House, Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 1. 


PLANTS, &c. 


ERNs, HARTSTONGUE, large fibrous 

rooted, 100 for 178. 6d. ; 50, 8s. 6d. ; 25,58 ; 1doz., 2s. 9d. 
Canoes paid.-ALPINELAND NURSERIES, Chilmark, 
Salisbury. 


RRs (STANDARDS), from 1s. 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. dez. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. ick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. rostedi RDUbE, fig ae pee 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of information and post free on request.— 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. Ieee Wee ee 


LADIOLI, ROSES, AND HERBACEOUS 

: PLANTS; our speciality. At growers’ price. Oatalogue 

will be sent post free on application.—THE FIRST DUTOH 

BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION. Office: Haarlem 
(Nord), Holland. 


eS ee AND ASPARAGUS, — Seakale, 


Ivory White, the best variety for forcing, a most ici 
vegetable, 48. per dozen; 28s. per 100. gee dS ies 
Connovers Colossal. our well-known quality, extra strong 
roota, 4s. per dozen ; 258. per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nur- 
serymen, Wisbech. Cambs. ‘Phone: 316 Wisbech. if 


Wee TES SEED OATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and t: 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention Gievan nano 
TRATED.—WHYTE, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


eee SPECIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 
. ’ ’ 9 r * 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. Cultural hicumeees 
HARDY. Stranocuni. County Antrim. ; 


| pees CAKNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 


: quality plants, ex 34 in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. fr ‘ 
in 50 ditto from 27s. 6d. Carriage paid. List nes Ss ay 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. ; 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


AND PLANTS. Aa ’ 
300 Giadiolus, large flowering in 10 diff. sorts. 
500 Bulbs, 100 Anemone. 100 Ranunculus, 
100 Montbretias, 100 Uxalis Deppei, and 100 
Early flowering Gladiolus. ; 

100 plants in 5 sorts, as Aster, Coriopsis, Gypro- 
phila, Lupinus and Lily of the Valley. 
Collection E. 16 Dwarf Koses in 8 different sorts and colours. 
Per collection, carriage paid, packing free, only 10s. Please ask 
for catalogue, and write to-day to:—THE FIRST DUTCH 
BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION, Haarlem, Nord. 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100, Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


» id () () () HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 
aU, from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. ’ Descriptive Lists. Hast. 40 years.—F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


Bones CARNATIONS. 

The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Orawley Down, Sussex. 


Ne PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture's Certificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
] 


ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. 


Co CLEARING OFFER OF BULBS 


Collection A. 
Collection B. 


Collection CO. 


This is the best sort to grow. 50, 3s.; 100, 
58. 6d.; 200, 10s.; 500, 228.6d. All carriage paid.—_SLOCOMBE 


LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 

i () 000 Geranium Paul Crampe], snow- 
9 flake white or mixed, 12; 3s. 6d.; 25, 68. 6d. ; 50, 

12s. White Marguerites, Double Marguerites, Yellow Margue- 

rites, Fuchsias, and Early Chrysanthemums 1s. 6d per doz., all 

autumn rooted stuff, free.—-SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, 

Hants. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 
Catalogue free. 
$s. 100. Beech, 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue. post free.— F. H. WILT IAMS, 85, Park Rd.. Leyton, E. 10. 


jOLAS M. MOTT (mauve), Blue Ring, White 
Swan, Purple King, Yellow Queen, Pansy Bath’s Empress, 
strong plants, from open ground, 9d. per doz. Golden Privet, 
18inches high, 4s. perdoz. 28. orders carriage paid.— H. DOBBIE, 
F.R.H.S., Florist, Bungay, Suffolk. 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, omly 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountaing, etc.—EKDWARDS, 
2-6, Ingham 8t.. South Shields. 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipbourne, 


Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Autumn bloom. 
Princers of * ales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
5s. dozen. Complete list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper). 


Beno NURSERIES. Choice Alpines 


for present planting. All strong and well-rooted, 5s. doz. 
Carriage free, for cash with order. List on application.— 
GNOSSPELIUS & OHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


| LOVELY ROCK PLANTS. One of each 


5s.; 2 of each 9s. Carriage paid. Arenaria balearica, 
Aster alpina, Aubrietia Dr. Mules, Bellis Dresden china, 
Campanula carpatica, Erinus alpinus, Festuca glauca, Fuschia 
Tom Thumb, Helianthemum Tigrinum plenum, Edelweiss, 
Primula Wande, Saxifraga aizoon. Catalogue free on 
application. — THERKILDSEN, F.R.H.8., Kew Gardens, 
Southport. 


Finer Carnati 
[es feeding of Carnatic 


important—and a very 


cate matter. The plant is 
exacting in its requirements. 
manure is_ scientifically 
pounded to meet the diffic 
and it succeeds! Of all nr 

men, seedsmen, and flor 


XL ALL CARNATIO 
MANURE 


G. H. RICHARDS L7 


234, Borough High Street, Londor 


R.420. 


MEETING. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 


Annual Meeting of this Society will be | 
Royal Horticultural Society's Hall, Vincent Squ 
minster, S.W., on Monday, March 12th, 1928, at 7 
receive the Committee's Reports and the ‘Andite! 
of both sections of the Society, and to elect offi 
ensuing year.—ARTHUR C. HILL, Secretary. 


PLANTS, &c. (Continued) 


ARE PRIMULA AND ALPINE 
from large: (2000) collection. Lists free. 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. 


LPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Sen 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, Ctogher, Co, 


Gani VERNA, 12 clumps, 


6 Osmunda Regalis, 4s.; 12 Evergreen Rocke 
12 sorts, 10s.—O’K ELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, 


OCK PLANTS.—38s. dozen, mix¢ 
mauve, pink, red, white, yellow ; free.—H. 
Hill Cottage, Newnham, Glos. ae 


ARNATION PLANTS. — Giant - 


. Malmaison atrain, beautiful colours and 5 
plants, 2s. 9d. per dozen carriage paid.—DOW 
NURSERIES, 4, Whiteparish, Salisbury. 


LADIOLI AND MONTBRETIAS. 


Spring Offer of VAN HOUTEN'S | 
GLADIOLI. A Collection of 1,000 rich-flowering G 
pamed varieties, for the small amount of 253., pac 
OW.O., in the following Sorts: 100 of each variety. 
soft lilac rose; BARON JULES AUGOT, | 
EMPRESS OF INDIA, purnle-violet ;GOLDEN W) 
red, spotted; HALLEY, brilliant salmon-rose; H 
salmon, inside amber-vellow; L'IMMACULEE, ex 
white flowere ; MASTER WIETSE, purple, extra; § 
pure golden-yellow; SALMONBA, coral-red wit! 
colour. Half the above collection in the same v 
bulbs for 15s ; 1,000 MONTBRETIAS, in 5 ext 
named varieties, for 20s. All controlled by | overn! 
and Plants Inspection Service. Order now to:—JC 
HOUTEN, Bulbgrower and Merchant, HI 0)) 
Telegrams: VANHOUTEN HILLEGOM. 
NATIONAL BANKVEREENIGING at HILLE( 


(Miscellaneous Adverts. continued on "4 


ORDER ‘‘CLAY’S” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs., 3/6; 
14 lbs,, 6/= ; 28lbs., 10/=; 56 lbs,, 18/= ; 112 lbs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


CLAY 


enriches needy plants and 


Ay 

2 = tf ov "| 
stimulates tired foliage  <ionoo 
WITH YOUR SEEDS % 4 

the Works, carriage paid in TyLN 

the United Kingdom for Oash TRADE MA. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


with Order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our T) 
Mark, the only guarantee of genwineness. 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


“ ¥ 
oe 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 


WA HME LE Y’s 


CELEBRATED 


Hopp MAN VU RE 


Awarded Diploma and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 


In the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time in the same way, and for all purposes, that Stable Manure is put. Goes further (4 bushels equalling 15 cwts.), gives better 
results, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. VVRITE FOR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS, 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CASH PRICES (including bags): Small (about | bushel), 3/-. Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-. 5 Large, 33/9. 10 Large, 65/-. 20 Large, 120/-. 


Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond. Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 


WAKELEY’S LAWN SAND OVER £200 _IN PRIZES TONK’S ROSE MANURE 


Exoaicates ieee 200 Eromotes soe) are offered in our GREAT BALLOT to celebrate the (Containing Nitrate of Potash) 
Tib, 141b, 28lb. 561b, ft cwr Ree SES pended: OF INAL Ona 7lb. 14 b, 281b. 561b, Ll owt, 
2/9 4/6 8/- 15/- 27/6 


Be 3/% > -7f- [3/--- 22/6 
Carriage terms as above. Carriage terms as above. 
“WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 


WAKELEY eeeeee, CO., ETD, - 71, BANKSIDE, - LONDON, S.E. | 


Full particulars and rules on application. A small bag entitles you 
to one entry, a large bag two entries. 


ill 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Horticultural Builders and 
| .. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


E> apa ios, 
f sqau tte: 


(ppointment 


WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


post free 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


Head Offices: e 
7) Notes from Maidstone. 


Yr @ 


TRAINED 


ky 
3 GOOSEBERRIES. 


\9 W* can offer nice Fans 

ao or Cordons of the 
Zt best flavoured varieties, 
and strongly recommend 


that they are tried on a 
North or East wall, where 
they will provide a most 
useful supplement to the 
early autumn fruit, and 
utilise vacant spaces: May 
we send you our catalogue 
of these ? 


APPLES | A Selection for 12 months’ Fruit 


Claygate Pearmain ... «.. Jan. Beauty of Bath ff Meng) ale, 
Edward VII. ... “6: oe a Feb. Lady Sudeley ... ae ae Ses Aug. Georye Bunyard & Co., . Lid, 
aha uence sas Be pon east sees cies tf ae 7 Ms: Sept. 
ramley’s Seedling ... A = Apri ane’s Prince Albert a oat Oct. y Ni . 
Benen pv eecer A =e sae May poe Orange... ay - a Nov. The Royal Nurseries, 
turmer Pippin se a 5 June easgood’s Nonsuch... a ia Dec. 7 ° OG ° 
Bushes, 3/6. Cordons, 4/6. Horizontal trained, from 6/-. Standards, 6/-. Established 1796 Mardstone 


an trained, from 
Pears, Plums, Damsons, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Peaches, Vines, Strawberries, 


and Bush Fruit. 
_G. JACKMAN & SON WOKING - SURREY : 


GARDEN & Sere GLASS HOUSES 
SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


— 


Sama 


=e 
Gy 
a 


| 
| 


ACME LABELS 


Garden Labels come and go 
but ““ ACMES” last for ever 

“ACME” 
IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS 
_ THE ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GARDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made without alteration 
for 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 

Also COMMEMORATION AND NorTIce PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— 
JOHN PINCHES, 

3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Send for H. J. JONES’ 


Catalogue containing List of 
all the best varieties including 
Novelties of this Season ; 
also List of Hydrangeas. 


H.-J; JONES. 
Ryecroft Nurseries, LEWISHAM, S.E. 13 


GLADIOLI 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
Gladioli Specialists, 
Near Chelsfield Station, Kent 


Ask for Catalogue of 150 
varieties, including American 
Novelties. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
W. WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 
Specialist 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

Delphiniums - 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- Af 
Phlox - - g/- and 18/- i 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 

Catalogues post free on application 


- 7/6 each 


LIME 


THE “LEICESTER” BRAND OF 
PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 
is the best form of lime for your garden. 
Guaranteed Analysis 90 to 95°/. pure 
calcium carbonate. Fineness 77 to 79%, 
i.e., almost as fine as flour. 


Carriage paid prices 
90 Ib. bag, 5/- ; five bags, 24/- cash with order 


THE LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Department, WELLS, NORFOLK 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WHERE TO BUY 


BAY TREES & PALMS | BORDER CARNATIO 


March | 


Our service of Border Carnai 

is admittedly the highest class obi 

able in the country, while our un 

packing methods ensure safe ar 
of plants at all times 

Write for our Illustrated Catalog 


LOWE&GIBSON,L 


Oakfield Gardens 
CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSE 


LARGEST STOCK 
- INS LONDON = 


Price Lists with pleasure 


ROBERT GREEN 1911), Ltd. 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.1 


CYCLAMEN GARDEN ORNAME?D 


GOLD MEDAL CALE- 
DONIAN PRIZE STRAIN 
SOW SEED NOW 
2/6 packet, or collection 
6 distinct varieties 10/- 


Catalogue on application 


].W. FORSYTH. 


Cyclamen Grower and 
Floriculturist 


PUTTERIDGE 
LUTON 


5S2/G, carr. paid. 
Figure and Birds extra.. 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARR! 


London Office: 76, CHANCERY LANE, ¥ 


GREENHOUSE! 
A. OVEREND & SO 


SILVER MEDALLISTS 
Horticultural Builders G Rustic Speci 
Greenhouses Conservatories — 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerh 
Arches Frames Garden Furnitur 
Garages, etc. | 
Established 40 Years f 
367, HIGH ROAD, STREATE 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 


AnD PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Telephone: Harrow 1664 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


The SILVER MEDAL 


ELORSE SHOE 
BOILER 


is the best for Small 
“Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens. Will burn 12 to 16 


hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL 
& Co., Ltd. 
Southwark St., London, 

Seal 


LIBies 


Unique Collection of 
‘Hardy Border Varieties 


JAPANESE LIL 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, mo. 
complete collection in this countr 
Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Fern 
Catalogues free on demand 
PERRY’S HARDY PL/ 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


Hor MANURE 
W AKELEY’S 


The original and only reliable substitute for 
Stable Manure. Goes farther, gives better 
results, and is clean to handle. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post card. 
& Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our 
Marked Bags, containing Guaranteed Analysis. 
Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-: 

5 Large, 33/9 10 Large, 65/- ; 20 Large, 120/- 
Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisttes 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., L7p. 

71, BANKSIDE, Lonpon, S.E.1 


ORCHIDS 


Let us Quote You 
CLEAN, HEALTHY STOCK 
Orchids For All 
SUTTON BROS. 


Orchid Growers and Importers, 
Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sussex 


ROSES 


Guaranteed BRITISH GROW 
Highest Quality only Suppli 


We specialize in Standards and W:! 
Standards grown on the RUGOSA | 
which is fully described, both good poin 
bad, in our Booklet Catalogue “AB. 

ROSES "’ (post free, of course) 


Also Dwarfs, Climbers, Musks, and Sr) 
SERVICE SATISFACTIO 
MORSE BROTHERS, 


Rose Specialists, Melton, 


sae 


ae 
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IBSON'S GARDEN GLORIES 
16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. 
G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


New 


atalogue 


free on request 
LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


THE NEW CLIMBING ROSE 


Phyllis Bide. Perpetual flowering. Awarded 
Certificate of Merit. Flowers first year on 
young wood. Foliage handsome, free of 
mildew; colour pale gold at base, flushed 
and shaded carmine-pink towards edges, 
Almost double. Sturdy, short plants, 
2/- each. 


CARNATIONS 


for 
every Garden & Greenhouse 


Allwood’s selected stocks. 
the finest obtainable. 


petual Flowering Carnations, Perpetual 
rder Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
i the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


Titustrated Catalogue on request. to— 
at 


| Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 


_HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


HOICE ALPINES 
2DY PERENNIALS 


eresting and instructive 
alogue (G.I. 3) of over 1,000 
rieties on application 


3arnham Nurseries, Ltd. 
3ARNHAM, SUSSEX 


TORN SON’S 


A NETTING 


, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 
high, 3d., 43 ft. 44d., 6 ft. Gd., 

. T3d,, 9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 

> 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 

orders ‘ G.I.” 


BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 


or List. Every description of Netting made. 


JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


PORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


PAYS TO BE FIRST 


<RIBITION GARDEN LIGHTS 


’ 
Patent No. 270347. ¢ 


ousecomplete with framed ends for 12/6. Wills 

i ; pan 

2 ip to 18 inches. . Natural ventilation and water- 

PBalads, weet Pee gine 18 ft. for 82/6. Grow 
8, Sweet Peas, etc., z ti 

vost, Birde, Sluge, etc. maw. Sure protection 


SS: EXHIBITION GARDEN LIGHTS, 
Longlevens, Gloucester 
Fe | 


MIGHAELMAS DAISIES 


For all the latest and most beautiful 
varieties, see the Raiser’s list 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, Malvern 


WEST’S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 


Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks), 
Ratiiatape (better than rattia). Westcelu 
labels (everlasting). Westmalene (better 
than manure). Insecticides. Slug Guards, 
Weeders (saves weary weeding). Weed Killer, 
“Lawn Sand.” Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, ete. 


Santbles and Catalogue free 


G. E. WEST, ™sepaut sts" 


Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundrics 


SEATS YT DAWII 
HEALS? CRAWLEY 


Flave over 50 VEARS experiencetr Ye SF 


GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


One Hundred and Twenty acres f Nursery, 
stocked with a first-class Collectior of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS. 
ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, 
CLIMBERS, FRUIT-TREES, 
HERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
PLANTS, DAHLIAS AND 
ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 


Catalogues of each department on request. 


7 


CHEALAS 


7: IRSEE 1 
CRAWLE) 


poh 


ANTHONY ROOZEN’S SPRING BULBS & PLANTS 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS 


BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS and ROSES 


BIELESs Ete: 


GLOXINIAS, 


Catalogue for Spring 1928 free on application to ;— 


ANTHONY ROOZEN ) :: 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


FREE 


Extra Large Bush 
Ro: eg, Budded on 
Fnglish Briar—12 for 7/6, 6 for 4/-, 
as follows: Queen Alexandra, Betty 
Druschki, Sensation, Daily 
Ophelia, H. Dickson, Gen. 
Shot Silk, Mdme. Chate- 


Uprichard, 
Go:den Emblem, P. 


McArthur, America, 
nay, and thousands of other vars. 
as above, extra good heads, only 2/- each. Climb- 
ing Roses, 6 to 8 ft. high, 6 for 4/-, as follows: 
Gloire de Dijon, Paul’s Scarlet, Orimson Rambler, 


and of first class quality. v 
—Thousands of unsolicited testimonials to this effect, copies of 


Mail, | 


Std. Roses | 


Marechal Nie], Alteric Barbier, American Pillar, Dorothy | 


Perkins, and a hundred other varieties. Weeping 


Standards or Umbrelia Roses, as above, only 2/6 each. | 


Bush Roses or Climbers, lost names, 6/- doz. Lovely 
Bush Polyanthus Roses, only 5/= doz. Fruit Trees— 
good 6 yr.-old, guaranteed free from any disease. 
Bush or Pyramids, 2/- each. Cordons or Half Stds., 
2/6 each. Standards, 6 ft. high, 2/6 each; 8 ft. high, 
3/- each. Specially trained trees for Walls or Paths, 
only 3/6 each, as follows: Apples—Beauty of Bath, 
Cox’s Orange, Bramley’s, Worcester Pearmain, King 
Pippins, Lord Derby, etc. Pears—Williams, Jargonelle, 
Doyenne du Comice, Pitmaston, Marie Louise, Fertility 


etc. Plums—Victoria, Czar, Monarch, Gages, Golden 
Drop, Kirkes, etc. Cherries—Napoleon White Heart, 
May Duke, Morello, etc. DBamsons—Merryweather 


or King of Dam, etc. Trained Peaches, Nectariner, 
or Apricots, 4/- each. Black, Red, or White Currants, 
also Gooseberries—all varieties and Fruiting Trees only, 


which will be sent if desired. 


The choice of 12 GIFTS for all orders of 10/-; £1 or over double 
quantity, from the following:—1 Standard Rose (your selection) 
6 Delphiniums, 6 Rhododendronsg, 12 Japanese Chrysanthemums, 6 Mixed Phlox, 12 
Giant Perfection Violas or Pansies, 3 beautiful Bush Roses, 12 St. Brigid Ar emcnes, 
25 Giant Spiked Gladiali, 4 Giant Tiger Lilies, or 3 Climbing Roses (6 ft. high). 

. 6 for 2/6. 


Raspberrieg, extra strong canes, 1/6 doz. 
Loganberries, 1/- each. Kentish Filberts or Cob Nute, 
1/6 each. STANDARD FLOWERING SHRUBS, etc., 6 to 
8 ft. high, all 2/6 each, as follows: Std. Double Red or 
White Mays, Std. Flowering Cherries, Std. Laburnums, 
Std. Prunus Pissardi, Std. Almonds, Std. Weigelia, 
Std. Silver or Red Birch Std.Poplars BUSH FLOWER- 
IwG SHRUBS, etc., fine Trees only, 1/- each, as follows: 
Orange Blossom, Hardy Hydrangea, Flowerlng Cur- 
rants, Sweet Jessamines, Weigelias, tvy’s Aucuba 
Japonica, Honeysuckles, Hybrid Rhooodencrons, 
Spruce Firs, Hardy Outdcor Spirzas, Deutzias, 
Extra Large Standard Walnuts, only 3/6 each. 
Standard Copper Beech, 3/6 each. Clematis in 
purple, white, mauve, or pink, 2/- each. Mardy 
Qutdoor Fuchsias, 9d. each. Double Lilacs, in mauve 
pink, or white, 1/6 each. Ampelopsis (self climbers), 
1/- each. Laurels, 3ft. high, 9d. each. Evergreen 
Privet, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, most suitable for hedging, 2/6 
doz. ; 18/-100; 5 ft., 4/- doz, Golden Privet, 9/- doz. 
Quickthorn, for hedging, 3 ft., 50 for 5/-. Perennial 
Plants, as follows: Beautiful Delphiniums or Phlox, 4d. 
each: 3/6 doz. Violas, Pansies, Dbl. London Pride, 
Michaelmas Dalsies or Double Daisies, 6 for 1/-. 
Double Gypsophila, 4d. each. Peeonles, all colours, 
6d. eacb. Oriental Poppies, 6 for 1/6. Red-hot 
Pokers, 4d. each. Beautiful St. Brigid Anemonep, 


Telephone No. : 
Canterbury 772 


Strictest care in packing—All goods are sent carriage paid, 
Special quotations for quantities, Catalogue free on request. 


25 for 2/-. Lily of the Valley, 25 for 1/-- Beautiful 
Gladioli, 25 for 2/-. Pampas Crass,9d.ecach. Rhubarb, 
fine crowns only 4d. each. 
Bankers : 
Barclays 


THE HAVE N N U RSERIES, Stodmarsh Sean ee ee? 
Y FIRES PASS REDE GRO TS 4S DERN SE BRT OLT, 5 ite Rati ae RR ea eased aE 


vl 


'HEDGE PLANTS 


Flowering Shrubs and Roses. 


Special Clearance Offer for Spring Planting 
POST FREE. 
Choicest Plants for a Shilling 


J. scoTrT & CO. 
ROYAL NURSERIES, MERRIOTT, SOMERSET 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS 


1928 


Free on 


Catalogue request. 


Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN, Ltd. 
Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 
Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


—_— EDINBURGH 


King’s Seedsmen-_ 


ELLE INTE 
LONGSTAFF & SONS 


GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


(Lovely flowers for house decoration) 


We offer the finess mixture of Primulinus varieties 
ever sent out at the price. 


Second size, per 100 5/=; 500 for 22/6: 
1000 for 40/- 

First size, per 100 7/-; 500. for 32/6: 
1000 for 60/- 

Carriage Paid. Immediate dcspatch. (Every corm 


guaranteed to flower) sk for Catalogue of 150 
varieties and see what others Ray. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLADIOLI SPECIALISTS 


Near CHELSFIELD STATION, KENT. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting! 
All orders executed the 
Same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


d Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 
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Rye eh Write for Catalogues of - 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS" 


HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
MONDAY: WEONESDAY & FRIDAY 


ANTIRRHINUMS | asparacus cro 


NOW 


Send for our descriptive list, including the new Majestie 
class (and copies of testimonials), post free, of 60 Superb 
varieties. ‘ 

Strong, heavily rooted, transplanted, Autumn and Spring 
sown plants, 1/= and 1/6 a dozen. 

Carriage paid on orders of 5/- and over. 

Our special collection of 60 plants in 6 different colours, 
5/- carriage paid. ’ Ses 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. A selection of the hardiest varieties 
for Amateurs, early, mid-season, and late. Heavily rooted, 
fine plants, 3/* doz., Cuttings 1/6, post free. f 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. Over 100 different superb varie- 
ties. Geraniums in 3-inch pots, i: cluding Scented leaf, Ivy 
leaf, and Tricolors. 

Expert packing. Immediate despatch. 


W. A. R. CLIFTON, Antirrhinum & Geranium Specialist 


WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


J. SCHU)] 
HEEMSTEDE HOLtA 


THE DAFFODIL NURSER) 
Gladiolus, Roses, Perer 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLIG,) 
10/- orders carriage paid 


ORDER 
YOUR 


Connovers Colossal. Strong hy 

Crowns. 3 years 10/6, 2 year 

carriage paid. Grown on be 
: soil. 


FRANK RICE 
St. Osyth Nurserie 
Clacton-on-Sea 


The World’s Besi 


DAHLIAS—GLADIi 


Finest and healthiest collection in 


CALIFORNIA GIANT 
AND NEW GLORY AST 
DAHLIA, GLADIOLUS and ZINN) 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
Cultural directions, free on re 


LES JARDINS DU CHAR( 
LE THILLAY par Gon 
(S&O). - =  #£FRAD 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 
FOR NOTHING 


EB A ; 
also pkt. ENOKMOUs SPENCER WAVED SWEET 
and Te pe ine lovely Gauze Flower. 


F 
E BLUE BUTTERFLY.” Sownow in pots 
forearly bloom. Send 1s. ONLY for this great FREE 
OFFER to 


The Prize Seedsman, 


E, iis CIBBS, F.R.H.6., E. FINCHLEY, N.2 


Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 
NOTE.—Cibbs’ Large Illustrated Seed 


Catalogue for 1928 Season mow ready, | 


BARRS SEE 


and will be sent Post Free on request. 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


| oR FLOWER & KITCHEN GA 
eee ne TER STRAINS SIT 


Awarded for Excellence | 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 


Illustrated Flower and Vegetable 
Seed Catalogue, giving full cultural 
directions, at competitive prices, 
post free if this paper.is mentioned. 


TESTED 
D. T. BROWN & CO. 
S E E D Ss Poulter lecFyide tence 


] ] 
___ PEARSON'S = —_—C_—s sree’ ste cutzs ‘att 


Yj including many fine Novelties for 1928. 


_ RELIABLE SEEDS on 


BARR & SON! 
SWEET PEAS 


11, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden 
The Exhibitors’ 


Collection of 12 == Vaporit 


varieties- - 5/- The ORIGINAR ine? 
metic Kills 

7 ene allinjurious soil insects 3" 
Collection, 12 


Py . a . rl 
varieties- - 2/6 Wireworms, Slug‘ 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil 4 
66 9 about 1 ib. to every 8 square yards or ® 
The Garden 
Collection, 6 


BROWN’S 


and ; 
EIGHT SILVER-GILT MED. 
Lonion, Shrewsbury, and Southpo 


Many First Class Certificates and Awards « 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


of 14 lbs. to every cubic yard of pottins/ 
trouble is incurred. No special tools ar 


Write for Leaflet Ho: 21) 


varieties-  - 1/6 ae 
Y 1 cwt. bags ... 17/6 | 14 Ib. bags - 
J. R. PEARSON & SONS , | tee” 2483 | Gam: 


LIMITED, 


LOWDHAM, NOTTS - ) 
Estab. 1782 ] 


Of all Seedsmen, Tronmongers, and | 


The Strawson Chemical Co. 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St) 


th 10, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


INWIE 


“Flowers brimful of Gladness” 


N’S vicox, GLADIO 


MEDAL 


Unbeatable for ries dp roniition 


| | The Best Novelties & Standard Varieties at “Buyable” Prices 


\ | 
y) 


il Fi | MODERN GLADIOLI are really 
FULL CATALOGUE wonderful, as exquisite as Orchids. 


yet as easily grown as Mustard and Cress. 


Over 160 of the very 
best varieties of 


R oy 
Say Now Ready Make up your mind to grow some good Gladioli are offered 
Wit Post Free ones in 1928, and write for our Catalogue . 
Will bef «ali in our Catalogue 
¥ now— betore it slips your memory. 
Unwin’s Popular Collection “WIIINIIIIII/ © UR MHMlliiiiiliillt —-Unwin’s Gold Medal Collection 
We te of LARCE FLOWERING RASIETIES = 1925 ‘i 27 AWARDS = of PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 
Ss, Ae OZ == — z 
W084 |Betcurcas Pom eee foe Clacjoli =) 4 ea eaientinns oo the 
Sy CE J Baron Hulot, deep blue 2/~ = = : as 
WZ ) = = ; ant ae 
We DUD eae us = (Principal Shows only) = Hermione, orauee-nimon 18 
1H H , maroon ... = a aiden’s Blush, lovely pink ... 1/ 
Mi §=6Jacoba van Beiren, soft purple 2/9 = 18 GOLD and LARGE GOLD — Grange Braet enna: S27 i 1/6 
i 7 = —— range Queen, wa yr 
<) Ogin, salmon, dark blotch -- 1'9 = MEDALS. 3 SILVER CUPS = orange ™°" "OO. 9 
‘ ae = y = Biccediar cetiar 6 
} Prince of Wales, salmon-pink 1/9 = Also many Special Awards = Bala on Beautioraimon an yel- 
tos Rea Emperor, blood-red... 2/~ = and First Prizes at the Lead- = low, exquisite ... . 3a BIE 
Schwaben, yellow, dark blotch 2/- = ing Exhibitions: Southport, = pipe de! salmon, flushed 1/6 
& HZ eee ree gain = Shrewsbury, Eastbourne, — Scarlet Oardinal, intensescarlet 2/6 
\ W W: White Giant, grand white 2/= = Northampton, Burton-on- = Souvenir, rich yellow ... ... 1/6 
\ . an. s).. = Trent, Market Bosworth, = a 
Qy — of above - Vaxgs Pe ee = Leicester, Oxford, etc. — 3 each of above 10 vars.,named, cae 
WBee “ 7 - = = Cons: ie 10: / 
OOK Be. anaes 21/~ STU LTUNTAVULTETTLUITTTITETTEE ELUTE re iyergty yl bee, 18/~ 
fil } 6d. extra must be enclosed to partly defray postage on Gladioli orders under 7/6 
\ ‘ N S e C t | P t F te) ies pn ahd ands Gah ee ee pe coleer ee 
plates an pho ograpns, € ignhes uality owee eas, 
ew pring ata ogue. os ree. Garden Seeds, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc,, at “ Buyabie ” Prices. 


i 
TJUNWIN erus. > oEND SEEDSMAN 


YRBES’ Catalogue | |TUCKERs (oxrorD) LTD.| |’ 


ee Pelargoniums, BAPE SLOMOnS, eat a BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
rethrums, Violas, Hardy Border an HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. 
eet Celebrated for Alpine Plants 
Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


Tre eT ES 
ant get a Good Law, 


¢ 
¢ ov ) Aa Good % 
+ without Mowe,./ 


eee and you can’t get 


better Mowers than 


HISTON camss. 


TUCKERS (Oxford) Ltd. 


Brookside Nurseries, Headington, Oxford 

Choice Saxifraga:-Burser ana Brookside 2s. 6d., 
sulphurea 1s., tricent na 1s., Faldonsice 2s., Mis. Teng 
9d., petraschii 1g., ¢usdermanni (of Kew) 1s., Arco-Valieyi 
1s 6d., Kellercri 1s. 6d., Myra 1s. 6d., Irvingi 1s., 
Schleicheri 1s. ( d. 


One good plant each of the atove, post free, 15s. 


RGN 


% 4 
je 

, yr 
would remind their customers t ‘ 


that if they have not yet made 
up their 1928 Seed Order 


is no time to lose if they wish to have 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds in good time 


owing. 


ts make every endeavour to dispatch all 
s within twenty-four hours of receipt, but 
bnormal rush which inevitably occurs as 
eason advances is a severe tax on the 


lisation. 


-EASE SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY and 
making out your list for Ryders Seeds Mr. Ryder 


sts that you carefully study the Manure Section of the 
vatalogue and ensure Reiice and more prolific crops by demands of the work. Wherever ate AP | PRICES: | 
ing a sufficient quantity of General Garden Manure shines and grass grows you will find anks | SIDEWHEEL | 


Tt order, 


Price per cwt., 19/-; 3-cwt., 10/- 
: on = “ Tape fae trate ta logue = 
have not received a catalogue send post card to-day WAR A RE Mt ns » Wa torn bene 
our name and address to :— A *“110/- 


YGER & 80N (1920) Ltd, Seed Merchants, 


™ 


& 
\ 


HANKS S 


FheWorld Gamous BRITISH 


LAWN MOWERS 


large and small, Golf Courses, 
Cricket Parks, Folo Grounds, 
for the special 


For all purposes on Lawns, 
Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, 
etc., there’s the special type 


Lawn Mowers. | Pattern from | 


i 
/=- 


ALEX. SHANKS & SON, 
ARBROATH, SCOTLAND 


or Bush Lane House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4 


HAH 


tilt 
PHU 


I 
i) 


viii 
FINEST SURREY 


. Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


PLANTS, &c.—( Continued from page ii). 
“PVE COME TO STAY.’—Cacti and 


Succulents in variety, Beginners’ Collections. List and 
Booklet on culture, 1s.—MISS WORTH, Holbeach, Cactus 
Specialist, F.R.H.S. Medallist. 


HAsPy Cyclamen should be in every garden. 


Varied colours, handsome foliage, very floriferous, 
thrive im any soil; 12, 3/6.—E. TOWERS, Byfleet, Surrey. 


EAUTIFUL ANEMONES, Celestial, extra, 


6d.; Alleni, blue, 6d.; Cornubiense, purple, 6d.; Snow- 
drop. new, 6d.; purpurea, 6d.; Robinsoni, 4d.; apennina, 12, 
Is, 8d.; ap. plena, 4d.; ranunculoides, yellow, 12, 1s. 8d.; alba 
plena, 12, 1s. 64.—E. TOWERS, Byfleet, Surrey. 


order Carnations, six best named, 6s. 6d. doz., 
dble.,11s.6d.—W ILLIA MS, 27, Battersby Lane, Warrington. 


TEW RASPBERRIES. Lloyd George, Pyne’s 


Royal, Red Cross, to fruit well this season. Finest kinds, 
heaviest croppers, 24 to 5ft., 25, 4s.; 50, 7s. 6d.; 100, 14s. 11 to 
3 ft., stout, well rooted, 50, 6s.; 100, 10s. 6d. All well dormant, 
Strawberry plants, strong fruiting, R. Soy ereign, Paxton’s, 
Duke's, Givon’'s Late, 50, 28. 94. ;_ 100, 5s., ete. True stocks, all 
carriage paid cash._JAS,. WALTERS, Grower and Fiorist, 
25, Friars, Exeter. 


(KHOICE SEED of Alpines, Hardy Primulas, 


Gentianz, Meconopsis, etc. Also large quantity of choice 
Rock Plants. Rare Saxifragas, Dianthus, Campanulas, Andro- 
sace, Diyas. Also named Delphiniums, new vars., Dwarf 
Conife-z, Daphnes, etc. For disposal privately. List sent.— 
Box 662, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet 
Street, E.O. 4. 


URRANTS, good roots, 25 2s. 6d. ; larger, 


25 48. 64., including carrisge,-GARDENER, The Chase, 
Upminster Common, Essex. 


12 GLADIOLI, all different, for 2s. 9d. post 
: ( paid. List free —BENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield, Glos. 


PLANTS WANTED 
ADY R. C. desires exchange Crinum Powellii 
for choice bulbs, shrubs, herbaceous rockery.—TAPLEY, 
Instow, Devon. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


Gener FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free —HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
(e-c0P FOREMAN required, used to con- 


struction of Golf Courses, Tennis Courts, etc. Permanent 
Box 75, 


Employment. 


c/o STREET'S, 8, Serle 
London, W.O. 2. 


Street, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EAD WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 


4 kept. Experienced all branches. Age 36; married, no 
family. Excellent references. Counties near London preferred.— 
Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


ARDENER (Head Working) desires change 


where 3 or 4 kept; experienced all branches, especially 
Herbaceous borders, Rose and Rock gardens; age 36; married, 
no family.—Box 661, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet 
Street, E.O. 4. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


"are clipped faster with 


are 
THE “LITTLE WONDER” 
HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14,. Aldwych, LONDON, W.C.2 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Strong Plants of Phloxes, Lupins, 
Asters, and other plants., Good 
selection.. 6/- per doz. 


Also Asparagus, strong crowns— 
2 yr., 10/- 100; 3 yr., 16/- 100; 
4-5 yr., 25/- 100. Shrubs and 


Climbers. List on application. 


CHAS. TURNER, 
Royal WNarseries, SLOUGH 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B.. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Being the actual manufacturers of our New Nettings, we 
supply at first cost. New Nettings, square mesh, bound | 
with cords, guaranteed cover area when stretched. 

Stout 7 in. mesh, 53d.; medium, 43d.; 1 in. stout, 5d. ; 
medium, 43d, sq.yd. New Tennis Boundary Netting, steam 
tarred, bound with cords, heavy, 64d.; medium, 53d. ; light, 
3d,; selected repaired, 24d. sq. yd. Diamond Nets, meas- 
ured mesh closed, 25 x 2 yds., 3s. 6d, or 4 yds., 78.. or 8 yds. 
or 50x 4 yds., 14s. New Pea Netting, heavy manilla twine, 
5d., ditto, heavy cotton, 23d. sq. yd., satisfaction guaranteed, 
Carriage paid passenger train receipt order. Steel Tennis 
Standards, 5}d. ft. ; crossrods, 9 ft. long, 21s. doz. Carriage 
paid.—W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net 
Makers, Portleven, Cornwall. 


{ Samples and full particulars from the Manufacturers, 


March 10 


FERTILISE 
LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 
GENERAL CARDEN USE, 17/.; 
KILLER, 17/6 per cwt., car: 

And all other Fertiliser 
HY. RICHARDSON & 
Skeldergate Bridge Works, 


= ee oe ee ee ee 


hd 
# 


» arg 


FOSTER 8 
PEARSON. 


Have been buildin; 
GOOD GREENHOUS 
from 1841 to 199' 


Good Greenhouses |; 
—others do not 


Address: 


BEESTON, NOTT 


SANKEY’S 


PATHMAC 


HARD COUR 


Better than brick rubble; as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


Prices and Samples on application 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON | 
The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingh: 


' The Best Felt for LIGHT ROO! 
12 yds. 5/E—by l-yd 


From all 'Ironmongers,lor— a 8 
F, MoNEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, Londo 


= 


mt GARAGE KOKE = 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL for 


GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ins. wide, rg ins. front to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., ux, LUTON 


LY GOOD SEEDS 


[(ODERATE PRICES, SEND 


TO 


ERT SYDENHAM 


LIMITED 


Tenby Street, BIRMINGHAM 


serve you better 


EW PRICES FOR 1928 


BEET . oz. 
Green Leaf, best for flavour . 8d 
Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roote 8d 
Globe, best round variety ... .. 8d 
BORECOLE 
oneofthe hardiest ... -- +. 6d 
n Gurled Scotch = oe = eee Od 
delicious flavour... x & oo. 6d 
BROCCOLI 
f-Protecting Autumn... eon o. 1/4 
ter White ... a mes .. 4 
te, very hardy .. ... wes 14 
, the best late ... aise ea . 1/6 
uting, most useful hardy sort 6d 
iting, delicious flavour... _ +» .. 8d 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
n, the very best ... Ait ma .. 8d 
dwarf, robust, very productive V- 
CABBAGE 
arf Spring eae ays eee .. 6d 
est, best for autumn sowing ... -. Sd 
early, dwarf, andcompact ..  ... 1/= 
Savoy), best for generalcrop... ... 6d 
CARROT 
»8, for early crop... oes ar >. 8d 
rlet, best selected et “or . 8d 
armeédiate, best for exhibition .. 8d 
CAULIFLOWER 
y Snowball, selected strain 
(280 seeds) — 
r Round, very distinct, large heads 
(250 seeds) — 
on, best for general use ... = c. ©=2/6 
tumn Giant, best for autumn . 1/8 
CELERY 
Warleties... =... we se See 
LEEK 
eat and largest ... ote ake . U6 
th, for general use... ne a U2 
. LETTUCE 
r Reund, excellent and reliable -. 8d 
keeps tender a long time Sas «. 10d 
} White (Cos), best summer . .. 9d 
8), largestofall ... .. .. .. 10d 
ONION 
Tue (packets of 1,000seeds) ... 2I- 
‘(packets of 1,000 seeds)... ...  ... 2/= 
I, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 
id one of the best keepers rt naam mee’ Jt 
ish or Reading ... an co so 2 
re Ghampion ... i... ry we 1/3 
ping, best for long keeping ... vs V2 
u, one of the best keepers eae we V3 
) Tripoll, best flat white Onion ww. Ws 
PARSNIP 
wri, specially salected ... eee . 4d 
SPINACH 
SAT eer iy een [| 
SHALLOTS 
eve cn -. Perlb, 6d — 
TURNIP 
ie ere, | 
y Milan Purple-tep —... ies ww. 6d 
i «a .. 4d 
EAS AND BEANS 
1/1 per pint from 9d per pint 


OTCH SEED POTATOES 
; LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 


See Catalogue 


pkt. 
4d 


HER SEEDS EQUALLY CHEAP AND GOOD. 


T PEAS A SPECIALITY 
=IR UNIQUE LISTS 


ost Free on Application 


'T SYDENHAM LIMITED 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ix 


mS- Indispensable in the Garden ee 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


On the Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE-—a Per- 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 56 lb., 16/-; 
28 lb., 9/-; 14 1b., 5/5 7 1b., 3/-; tins, 1/3 
and 9a. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE-—an excellent stimu- 
lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 141b., 5/63 
7 lb., 3/=; tins, 1/3. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


market for over 50 years, 


they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. 


They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


13 Awards of Merit and 10 
Highly Commendes, 1920 
5 Awards of Merit, 1922, in 
pots at R.H.S. Wisiey Trials. 


SEED 


Send for free illustrated Seed List ‘' J,” offering seeds of 42 varieties of Snapdragons at 6d. 
and 1/- per packet, with full range of Vegetatle and Flower seeds of established merit. 


TALL.—Esme, Jight pink ; Monarch, deep crimson; Rose King, deep rose ; The King, orange 
scarlet, white tube; Yellow King, yellow. 


MEDIUM.—Aftergicw, orange scarlet ; Appleby Matthews, orange terra-cotta, white tube ; 

Aurore, fiery terra-cotta: Beacon, salmony rose; Charm, light rose pink; Crimson King. 

crimson; Eclipse, crimson; Fascination, light pink ; Fire King, orange-scarlet, white tube; Gloria, deep 
rose pink; Golden Gem, deep yellow; Lagy Primrose, primrose; Roseum Superbum, light salmon 
pink; The Fawn, peach pink. white tube; Victory, salmon terra-cotta; White Queen, white. 


STRONG PLANTS FROM BOXES. 
EARLY SOWN.— Will be despatched about Mid- LATER SOWN.—Will be despatched early in May 
April, well-hardened trom cold frames. Earlier delivery hardened off ready for planting. 1/3 per doz. (if less 
made if desired, 2/3 per doz. (if less than 12 of one than 12 of one variety at 2/= per doz., not less than 6 
of any one variety named), 25 or more of any one 
variety at. 9/6 per 100. 


For Cash with crder, 9d. for 24 or 1/- for more must be added. 


Carriage and ) 
To order without cath, cost will be added. 


Packing Charges | 


LW: H. SIMPSON & SONS, 209J; MONUMENT ROAD. BIRMINGHAM 


Awarded 
over 
100 
hold 

Medals 


Gained them ® } 
60 - Guinea § 
Coronation § 
Challenge § 
Gupin 1327 § 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias 6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 
an in mixed colours... +. 66 Bo ‘s Ne cae VET oe 2° 5/- aS 35/- be 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine thaped flowers oe ee ac es re 4/6 ; 30/- 
” in mixed colours .. ne ae So +. bs 3e ar % 3/6 24/- 
” Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours Ms as oe ae oe aA Sao tayie if 35/- 
in mixed colours .. oe 4/- 6 28/- 


39 ” ” ee oe ae ee ee 
Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled singles, 14/- 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 
Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Varieties, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES:— 


Gained the only two R.H.8. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., R-H.S. 


Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 
17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 


Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially 
good value,in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


Collection A, 12 extra grod sorts 70/- Collection C, 12 fine sorte .. 30/- 
” B, 12 very choice sorts 42/- | A D, 12 good sorts 20/- 


FHEOX: DECUSSATS = ti f the best and latest sorts,!9/- per doz. respectivel 
MIC HAELMAS DAISIES ie } A’scleotion’ © ’ pectively, 


For descriptive Catalogue, apply 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON - - - BATH 
J eA A AS A a A EE SRO ES SS EE ES ET 
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The 
Royal Horticultural Society’s 


—— 


DAFFODIL 


SHOW 


cd 


VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, 5S W. | 


APRIL 17th and 18th, 1928 


Classes for all who grow Daffodils 
Entries close on APRIL 1/4th 


Schedules may be had on application to: 


THE SECRETARY, R.H.S., Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. | 


Tooaeers, EDS 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 
They are 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition of our profusely 
Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


AND 
Everything for the Garden 
is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD « SONS, Lia. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King, and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


Estabhshed 113 years. 


FREE SEEDS 
FIDLERS 


Great Offer 


EFORE you place your Seeds 
Order for 1928 learn how you 
can obtain your seeds for 1929 
free of all cost. 
Write for a free copy of Fidlers 
Catalogue containing full particu- 
lars of this generous offer to all 
growers who win prizes with pro- 
duce from Fidlers Seeds or Seed 
Potatoes at ‘any Horticultural 
Society’s Show. This offer means 
that you will double the value of 
your prize money in every instance 
where the simple conditions are 
observed, 


FIDLERS 
CATALOGUE 


will be sent free to all upon 
application. 
(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SONS, 


‘Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, 
READING 


Established 1856 


10th. Rev. F. Page- 


T° ensure maximum yield 

on Fisons’ Fertilizers 
embody the most thorough te 
research and practical results 
refining and enrichment of } 
Expert advice is gladly offerec 


FISONS 


CHIAMPIO 
FERTILIZE 


for Potatoes and all Vegeta 
the best Fertilizer for the | 
Garden. Dig in when prepa) 
ground at the rate of 4 ozs. 
square yard, or 7 lbs. to the 
all vegetables. 


ARS 7 Ibs., 3/=; 14 I 
28 Ibs., 7/=; 56 Ths 

1 ewt. 19, 

Catalog” Carriage ps 


JOSEPH FISON & CO., LTD., IPSV 
Fertilizer Manufacturers to H M. The i 


PRICES IN Ba 


aT EAN SE 
a 


What are the 
MOST POPULA 
ROSES ? 


My catalogue list of Ros 
compiled in my clients’ ord 
preference. The first 251 
in order of popularity a 
follows :— | 


lst. Mme, Butterfly 14th. Mme. Abi 
4nd. Betty Uprichard Chatenay 
3-d. Gen. McArthur 15th. Henrietta. 
4th. Christine 16th. Golden En | 
5th. Los Angeles 17th. Mrs, H. Bc 
6th. Emma Wright 18th Mme. E. 1) 
hh. Sovereign 


7th. Mrs. H. Morse 19th. 
8th. Etoile de Holland 0th. Hugh Dick 
9th. Hadley 


Roberts 
1lth. Ophelia 
12th. Lady Pirrie 
13th. Covent Garden 


24th. Frau Karl! 
25th, Miss O. B.' 
Rossen | 


The above popular collecti 


offered for 33/-. 


Packing and carriage free. Cas}: 
order only. 


For other moderate price collecti’ 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES AND V' 
by R. Murrell. The most universal | 
catalogue. Post free on application 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NURSE! 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAME! 


=! 
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p=Vou. 1. 


MARCH 10, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


[ounded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 


FRUIT-TREE GRAFTING, SPRING 152 Onosmas in wide fissures ., 142 Saxifraga Grisebachii 146 
Fruit trees, March spraying for Aphis PLANT HUNTING IN CRETE 148 Snowdrops of the East ... 142 
on cer 43 Plant worth growing, a 144 Strawberries, Alpine and Hautbois 154 - 
Fruit- trees, the Silver Leaf disease of. 154 Primula Winteri in Scotland a 143 Sweet Peas and fragrance 143 
Gladiolus primulinus—a criticism of the Report on. condition of Hortigaleaval _ Sweet Peas, planting out . 142 
group a are a) Crops on February 23rd... 154 Vegetables that succeed in Scottish 
Gladiolus, the 143 ROCK GARDEN IN SUFFOLK, Rigi T48 gardens, 152 
Irises and lime ie 142 Rose Shot Silk aD So wad S3E4Q Verbenas for the flower garden... 146 
LACHENALIAS ... 145 Rose Zepherine Drouhin 142 Veronica Hulkeana... ; 149 
Meconopsis Baileyi, the hardiness orm 142 RIOT VoASE ar MEMO Rss Ine Ue loa U RAL Vines, late 154 
Narcissus Henry Irving ... wa ee EAS SOCIETY.. sae 146 White Fly a tes ne UIAR 
Omphalodes Luciliz aes Bs ex, 146: Salix and Cornus 144 Woodlice = we: ite ae mast BLAS 


Bee Earites: Flowers for Teurtiiis 


does not seem to be much grown 
doors for house decoration in 
ry, and yet there is enough, if 
round carefully, to make quite a 
y. For there is Iris stylosa and 
Jasmine, and, above all, the Lent 
These are derived from a 
species, H. orientalis, olympicus, 
itrorubens, and abchasicus, kinds 
‘ar to hybridise readily, for when 
own in company in gardens, seed- 
u which are evidently of mixed 
White varieties are frequent and 


al things. 


iave careful preparation. 


cut and put in 
soon. flag, but if 
‘epared they last 
any days. They 
ed in the after- 
stalks are cut to 
ons as may be de- 
lit up at the ends 
gth of about 2 
he flowers are 
xed in a pail: of 
» enough to take 
up to the actual 
| are then left for 


This involves 
le, but it is worth 
flowers are so 


‘here is nothing 
at the Lent Helle- 
to anyone who 
' colour in the 
ed sense they are 
uty and a kind of 
pers: The 
_to accompany 
ie way of foliage 
Aquifolium, little 
hosen for reddish- 
uring. 
nilder spells that 
een the groups of 
ebruary there will 
low Jasmine: It 
when’ the greater 
oud, for every: bud: 
in water. It. is 
tht and pretty 
with the Golden 
@ more solid 
the bright, 
foliage not 


*- Diebisier, or 


eft and box whole | 


’ the €arly-flower- 


licum eaucasicum - 


7 


These Hellebores when 


-If they 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H. 


and to put it in a cool house, when it will 
give a quantity of useful cutting material by 
the end of the month. 

But the prettiest of the February and early 
March indoor flowers are in a large glass 
bowl that is filled with flowering Laurustinus, 
with .a mixture of the charming pink bloom 
of Megasea ligulata. This good early 
Megasea is one of the tenderest kinds, as 
it comes from Nepal, whereas the commoner 
garden sorts of the broad-leaved Saxifrages 
are from Siberia. It is well worth remem- 
bering in early February, when the plant will 
be just showing promise of bloom, to give 
it somé protection. The way I have found 


An early flower for cutting 


ad new and almost pure black Lent Hellebore, Helleborus Omientahisy 
'. Black Knight 


satisfactory is to stick in between and over 
the plants some sort of leafy twigs—some- 
times Laurustinus, old bushes of which may 
want some trimming, or anything twiggy, 
Box, Ilex, or small bits of Scots Pine. This 
not only gives shelter, but tends to draw the 
flowers up on larger stalks, and in some cases 
makes the always charming pink of the 
bloom a shade paler and more delicate. 

Iris stylosa when happily placed will give 
flowers in -all open weather during the 
winter. It is best planted at the foot of a 
wall with a southern or western exposure. 
It should be in rather poor soil and should 
never be manured, or it will tend to be all 
leaf of twice- the ~ proper 
size and no flower... The 
leaves in any Case are’ not 
‘suitable for cutting. But I 
wish to emphasise the great 
merit -of a <little ~ plant, 
Ophiopogon spicatus, which 
is perfect as -a _ foliage 
accompaniment to the Iris, 
‘and also to anything rather 
small from the plant houses, 
such’ as Freesia, Neérine, 
Lachenalia, and so on. .It 
is at its best in winter and 
early spring; it © forms 
healthy-looking tufts that 
are easily pulled to pieces, 
with longish leaves that 
have a gracefully arching 
habit. For use, a tuft is 
pulled up bodily, and the 
separate pieces, each with a 
bit of the rhizomatous root 
stock, are used whole. In 
this way the good set and 
poise of the leaves’ is re- 
tained, and the pretty 
greenery stands in a, way 
that could not be secured if 
the leaves were used 
separately. Such pieces can 
be cut without compunction, 
as it-is a quick growing, 
thing, and a few tufts 
transplanted every. two 
years will give an ample 
supply. Ophiopogon spica- 
tus is a form of O. japoni- 
cus; it is- quite. hardy, at 
any rate, up to the latitude 
of London. It is_ best 
grown in rather poor soil, 
for if encouraged by better 
treatment the leaves will be 
over a foot long, and they 
are more useful when their 
length is from 6 ins. to 9 ins, 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Edttor ts 
not responsible jor the views expressed by correspondents 


Planting out Sweet Peas 

(): page 121, issue February 25th, appears 

an inquiry signed ‘‘ M. B.’’ concerning 

the advisability of shaking the soil from 
roots of the plants as advocated by the 
gardener. The answer to this question i 
neither for nor against, as it concludes with 
the following sentence: ‘‘ The method 
adopted is not, after all, of prime impor- 
tance.”” To my mind ‘it 1s of the greatest 
importance when setting out the plants. On 
turning a plant or plants out of the pot, one 
will discover the anchor or leading root 
twisted all round the ball of soil, and if the 
soil is shaken free this leading root may be 
anything from 6 inches to 1 foot in length, 
and if let straight down into the soil will 
at: once take hold and get right away, if 
the soil is well watered around it. Otherwise 
if the roots are planted without disturbance, 
one can imagine the difficulty the leading 
root has before it can make headway down 
into the soil. Those who have any doubt 
on this matter should try a few plants both 
ways and they will soon discover which has 
the greatest check. Runner Beans, Lupins, 
and any other plants that have anchor roots 
should be planted in the same manner. 


Cardiff. W. E. WRIGHT. 
Irises and lime 
My Bearded Flag Irises have always 


suffered from the Leaf Spot disease and did 
not respond to a normal dressing of lime, 
which I twice gave to my whole flower beds. 
Since everyone emphasises the necessity of 
lime for them, and knowing how deficient 
my. soil is in that commodity, I gave them 
a heavier dressing when I divided and re- 
planted them two years ago. I mixed the 
top 6 inches of soil with about 50 per cent. 
of old. mortar rubble, which itself was more 
sand than lime. They flowered well last 
year, but-.in the autumn the leaf disease 
appeared in a worse form than ever, and 
this spring several clumps are making hardly 
any growth at all, only those on the outside 
of the clumps shooting up as usual. Just 
after I had applied the above treatment, one 
of your correspondents wrote to say that it 
was quite easy to overdo liming, and this 
I suspect is what I am suffering from. It 
is too late to replant them in fresh soil now, 
so | can only sit down and await results. 
In order to avoid similar trouble in future, 
I should be glad to know how much lime 
per square yard should be added to the soil. 
The rhizomes themselves seem to be perfectly 
healthy, although I found a few diseased ones 
about four years ago. 


A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


[Three conditions are necessary for the 
successful cultivation of bearded Irises, viz., 
sun, good drainage, and lime. If soil is de- 
ficient in lime it should be added as neces- 
sary at the rate of from } bushel to 2 bushels 
to the square rod (304 square yards), using 
lime in heavy soils and powdered chalk in 
light soils.—Ep. | 


Rose Zephetine Drouhin 


The mention of this old Rose by Mr. L. 
Bigg-Wither on page 112 brings back to my 
mind a good number of years ago, when a 
discussion was taking place on the subject 
of a hedge about 3 feet or 4 feet high for the 
side of a rather narrow walk. I suggested 
all the suitable hedge plants that I could 
think of, but the lady said she would rather 
a. Rose hedge, were it not for the danger of 
being scratched with the thorns when pass- 


ing. It immediately dawned on me that in the 
gardens where. I was _ previously employed 
we had several Zepherine Drouhin grow- 
ing as pillars and also pegged down on 


IN 


Ophiopogon spicatus 
At its best in winter and early spring, and 


perfect as a foliage accompaniment to Iris 
stylosa. See previous page 


a rough bank. I then suggested this Rose 
without a thorn, thinking of putting up some 
kind of support for them. She was dismayed 
when I mentioned a thornless Rose and could 
not believe me until I had the hedge planted, 
and I might say it made a wonderfully good 
hedge in_two or three years without any 
support at all. The only fault was that by 
continually cutting to keep it to the required 
height, many of the blooms were yearly sacri- 
ficed. It is a real old gem for any form of 
training and is worth growing by all. 


W. E. WRIGHT. 
Rose Shot Silk 


In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, of February 
18th, Mr. W. Barclay asked: if the H.T. 
Shot Silk is suitable for cold districts. I 
have grown this Rose here in Wensleydale, 
North Yorkshire, ever since it was first sent 
out. It is one of the most satisfactory of 
the more recent Roses, and does well with 
me in this somewhat cold district.. So I 
think that Mr. W. Barclay can plant it with 
confidence, as it should grow as well in 
Cumberland as it does here. I am quite sure 
that he will not be disappointed, as not only 
is it a strong and sturdy grower but it is one, 
too, of the best in colour and seldom out of 
flower. G. T. WHITEHEAD. 

Flanders Hall, Aysgarth, Yorkshire. 


Snowdrops of the East 


Among the early flowers there is nothing 
in these gardens at present to equal the re- 
markably large Snowdrops. of Asia Minor 
and the Caucasus. Several varieties are 
grown of the well-known and graceful 
Galanthus Elwesi, but even these bear no 
comparison with the large-flowered and 
rarer kinds, of which G. Ikaria, 14 inches 
high, with stout, broad leaves and large 
snow-white flowers suspended from strong, 
erect stems, is a regular peer among a nice 
collection which includes such beauties as 


-found to increase the present 


March 


Fosteri, Whitalli, Cassaba, plica 
peratii, Byzantinus, latifolius, New 
Olgze, cilicicus, and others, y 
are a source of great interest 
All enjoy a little chalk in the 
that some enterprising collecto 

| ver 
supplies of these rare flowers. __ 
Sussex. E. M 


Tall Celery 


I was telling a lady gardening fr 
when with my gardener looking 
rows of Celery I expressed the tho 
they were the most perfect I had , 
he said my remark reminded him 0 
he had a short time ago, where ¢ 
was earthed up as high as the s| 
and grew out of the top like trees 
lady said it reminded her of her g 
a new one—who last year stake, 
Celery ! THACKERAY 4} 

Godalming. * f 


Woodlice 

In reply to the letter on Wooc 
Mr. R. W.  Laidlay of Tore 
should like to state at once 
think Woodlice are one of the mo; 
insects to destroy. . Corry’s Woodlic 
Death is a deadly means of | 
Woodlice. . We can guarantee t 
Woodlice that is touched by this p 
is dead in 30 seconds; this has b 
on several occasions, so that we ; 
for the truth of this statement. A; 
paration has to be applied actua 
Woodlice.and their haunts, we are ¢ 
ing to put on the market a pc 
can be put down on the soil ar 
effective for some time and which 

less to vegetation of all kinds. 
successful in obtaining this object, 
be heard on the matter later. - ; 
Corry & Ci. 


Onosmas in wide fissuri 

The Onosmas deserve all the pr 
them by ‘‘ T. W. B.”’ .on page 1' 
endorse all he has to say about 
according to my experience, non 
succeed if planted on flat gour 
planted in a wide fissure or sloping 
with the roots in a slightly hori 
stead of a vertical position, success 
if the plants receive an abundani 
shine. - | 
They succeed admirably if | 
the manner just described, as — 
never rest on the foliage of the pla’ 
dangerous extent, while free acces, 
and perfect drainage is assured at 


The hardiness of Meconapsis 


I must hasten to correct an er 
note, on page 126, as to the he 
this species. I find my plant is qui 
scraped away the earth from arour 
where I had planted it and findir 
I assumed that it was dead, b 
accustomed to losses in newly. 4 
in my cold, wet soil, but I suppose 
somewhat perfunctorily, being unc 
pression that it should have had! 
of leaves like M. Wallichii. Its. | 
evidence of its genuine hardin 
nothing which is not absolutely | 
a chance of surviving with me 

A. H. Wout 

Mayfield, Sussex. ‘ 


Chimonanthus fragran 

I am interested to read the corr) 
with reference to Chimonanthu‘ 
There are, I believe, two sto 
shrub, the one which is often ™) 
this country being very shy flow 


0, 1928 


wers inferior, both in scent and 
those of the true stock. 
ao know this shrub in Italy and 
‘rance are aware of what a de- 
yject it can be and how welcome 
‘ous fragrance in the early days 
_ The gardens at Chianerna in 
taly are full of it, and here it 
whole air while snow is still on 
Is there any nurseryman who 
tee to supply the better form ? 
a H. R. HANNay. 


you stick up for Chimonanthus 
So does Mr. Ingwersen in a note 
‘had intended to give it another 
I suspect that Mr. Ingwersen is 
ying I have got a poor form of 
colour, that is. Had it a bright 
er, as I believe good forms have, 
ve had no hesitation about keep- 
ywever, if it flowers freely next 
-oduces its scent, it shall certainly 
) A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


rock garden in Suffolk 


)SE photograph of part of a rock 
we made here in spring, 1926. 
‘tograph was taken late summer, 
me of the plants, Yuccas, 
and a few Helianthemums were 
1 an old rockery we had in another 
his little house was built in 1926 
Hill, another of whose charming 
see you have shown in issue, 
8th, page 101. Unfortunately the 
- grown so luxuriantly in the two 
hat the crag rock does not show 
; in the photograph, but it is per- 
sting to see how quickly a new 
lich was a strip of bare ground 
all copse on the north and east 
iew over marshes and. river on 

can be made. All my friends 
was wonderful. 

(Mrs.) E. SAUNDERS. 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


White Fly 


this opportunity of replying to the 
hite Fly, written by Mr. Barclay, 
waite. 
pinion Corry’s White Fly Death 
plest and most effective. way of 
house of this troublesome pest. 
we are correct in stating that the 
vest procedure is to prevent this 
n entering the house or houses; 
2 done by occasionally, say, once 
t week, sprinkling a very small 
bout in the houses to make the 
2 objectionable to the Fly, or better 
ng up to the roof small pieces of 
ol saturated in White Fly Death 
rated when exhausted; this is a 
e matter if the wool is attached 
of wire on a hook dipped into 
ant. We doubt very much if the 
be effectually destroyed without 
the plants, but three applications 
s of three days, according to direc- 
Corry’s White Fly Death, should 
clear the houses of all the White 
y hatch out, and then proceed with 
itlonary measures as stated above. 
this fumigant should not be used 
nthemums and certain plants, as 
some varieties and not others, so 
© safeguard ourselves and -users 
Ss, we think it not advisable to 
1 the plants mentioned. 
e shortly to put on the market 
ton which can be used with safety 
“ts, but so far this is only in the 
tal stages. Our best advice is to 
enemy from your’ doors.as already 
| Corry & Co., Ltp. 
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Narcissus Henry Irving 


_I note Mr. C. Blair prefers the above Nar- 
cissus for early flowering under glass to 
Golden Spur (see page 111). I have not as 
yet attempted to have this old favourite in 
bloom betore February, but always rely on 
it for one to bloom in that month. I quite 
agree that it remains fresh for a longer 
period when cut than Golden Spur, and _ is 
also a free bloomer, providing a good class 
of bulbs is obtained.. I wonder if Mr. 
Blair or any other reader has tried the 
Bi-color Spring Glory for February bloom- 
ing under glass? It is a beautiful Daffodil, 
and I had splendid results with it last 
season, as I did also with Mrs. Thompson, 
an early white trumpet. Z 

Cardiff. W. E. WRIGHT. 


March spraying for Aphis on fruit trees 


The buds of fruit trees are now swelling 
rapidly, and will soon be breaking if the 
weather continues mild. It is not usual to 
spray. against Green Fly, caterpillar, or 
Apple Sucker at this time, but I have found 
it very advantageous to do so. All the above 
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is a short supply of some of the more popular 
varieties, 

In some parts, favoured with a warm, 
sandy soil, one will be tempted.to make a 
start with some of the later Gladioli which 
require a long season of growth. Some 
early sorts might also be planted if bloom is 
wanted about the middle of July. 

On cold ground nothing will be gained, so 
it will be better to defer planting until the 
end of the month or the first week in April. 
In the meantime the beds may be forked over 
in dry weather. so that the ground may be 
brought into ‘a good condition and thus make 
the matter of planting easy when the time 


“comes. Se 


Primula Winteri in Scotland 

It is pleasant, indeed, to hear satisfactory 
accounts of the success of the lovely Primula 
Winteri in Scotland. The good reports come 
not only from the eastern districts, but also 
from western counties, where the rains in 
winter aré very heavy. In a season such as 
this has been it is rather surprising that P. 
Winteri not only survived but has been in 
bloom since the end of the year and _ pro- 


Eighteen months’ hard work and its reward. A rock garden in 


Suffolk, showing 


the portion made in spring, 1926 
From a photograph taken in late summer, 1927 


pests are hatched from eggs outside the bud, 
and sooner or later find their way into the 
young trusses of blossom or leaf buds. If a 
sharp eye is kept on the buds during this 
month the young Aphis, Apple Sucker, or 
occasionally caterpillars will be found out- 
side the bud waiting the opening of the early 
doors. When this is noted a spray with any 
anti-fly or caterpillar wash, soft-soap, nico- 
tine, ‘‘ Katakilla,’? or the like will kill the 
potential mother of thousands. In_ fruit 
trees grown under glass the early infection 
of fly is most troublesome, and it can often 
be checked in this manner before it has had 
time to entrench itself in the twisted leaves 
and find the shelter of the young flower-buds. 
May I recommend all fruit growers to take a 
daily look at the fruit-buds with a view to 
seizing this opportune moment? 
Epwarp A. BUNYARD. 


The Gladiolus 

The bright-weather of the past week has 
reminded us that planting time is fast ap- 
proaching, and-if we have not already sent 
in our order for new bulbs no time. should 
be ‘lost in doing so. The bad weather of last 
season had a marked difference on some of 
the varieties, the consequence being that there 


ducing many flowers. <A correspondent in 
the south-west planted a_ single-crowned 
specimen of P. Winteri last spring, and this 
winter it has given 4o blooms, while I ob- 
serve that one plant in the mid-east has 
given no fewer than 100 flowers, but I have 
no information as to its age. The proper 
situation for P. Winteri appears to ke in 
such a place that it is in a vertical position 
in rockwork, with a projecting stone over- 
head to throw off the rain, but with open 
soil behind so that the plant’s roots may 
receive the benefit of any rains which fall 
or may be given a good watering in con- 
tinued dry weather. The place ought also 
to be shaded from strong sun. A rather 
turfy loam suits it well. S. ARNOTT. 


Sweet Peas and fragrance 

‘* C..G..O. B.” is much concerned on the 
lack of fragrance in modern Sweet Peas 
(see page 110). Certainly there is not the 
pronounced fragrance with these as there is 
with the grandiflora or old-fashioned varie- 
ties. Nevertheless, we can never look back 
on the old favourite for this alone. After 
all, what is ‘‘ Sweet Pea scent’’? If one 
looks for. this one must wallx amongst the 
rows in evenings after sunny days and not 


now in flower at 


Eranthis Tubergeni, 
Burford, Dorking 


This handsome free-flowering hybrid was 
raised by crossing E. hyemalis and E. cilicia 


from blooms that have been cut for a day 
or two. Amongst the modern Sweet Peas 
there is still plenty of scent in the deeper 
colours, such as biues, crimsons, maroons, 
carmines, purples, mauves, lavenders, and 
roses. These are all more sweetly scented 
than the whites, creams, pale pinks, and 
other light varieties. In my opinion scent in 
the Sweet Pea is not so much desired as in 
the Rose and Carnation, and the same re- 
mark may be made as-was made to me 
when visiting a friend’s garden last sum- 
mer. He had a very fine bed of that glorious 
new Rose, Norman Lambert. I stooped 
down and said it is a pity it has not that 
‘delicious scent of the old General McArthur. 
He said, ‘‘ Look at it again; it does not 
“require any ’’; and the same may be said of 
the modern Sweet Pea. 
W. E. WriGut. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Eranthis Tubergeni 


HIS is a very handsome hybrid which 
Tiss been obtained by crossing the well- 
known Winter Aconite with the choice, 
but less robust, Sicilian Aconite. The fine 
constitution of this new-comer, and its free- 
dom of increase, together with its rich, large 
yellow flowers, render it a very desirable 
occupant of our gardens. I saw a nice 
colony of it at Burford recently, and was 
delighted with its rich effect and the numbers 
of charming blooms rising from a single 
plant, distinct, both in form and colour of 
flower; the effect of the full but unopened 
buds is delightful. It is now flowering here 
for the first time. I am anticipating an 
additional planting of it during the year. 
Sussex. . EM: 
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Gladiolus primulinus—A criticism 
of the group 


“The Gladiolus Annual, 1928,’ just 
published, contains coloured plates and 
many interesting and instructive articles 
on modern Gladioli. The following 
criticism. of the Gladiolus _ primulinus 
by. Mr.. G. A.» PHILLIPS’ is, worthy -of 
careful consideration, especially by -the 
raisers of new varieties. 

It seems that the destiny of most flowers, 
which are fortunate in gaining greater 
popularity than their neighbours, is to be 
‘“ improved ’’ sometimes beyond recognition, 
and with little regard to their ~ original 
virtues. 

One can imagine this to be the inevitable 
case with small raisers who take up a popu- 
lar flower and hybridise it more with a view 
to their own publicity rather than any con- 
scientious aim to really help a new-comer 
along in the floral firmament. 

The Gladiolus, so deservedly popular 


hitherto on account of its many varied and_ 


beautiful forms, is in danger of losing its 
variety and character by a too closely con- 
ducted method of classification in vogue 
among even our leading raisers of to-day. 
Colour, of course, is open to all variation, 
but form should, in my opinion, be retained 
instead-of allowing a new species to lose. its 
individuality by forcing it to succumb to the 
dominant virtues of a grosser type. 

A typical example of how a species may 
lose its grace and charm is afforded by the 
modern Primulinus hybrids. I have bought 
collections of these hybrids from the leading 
raisers in this, country, Holland, America, 
and out of some hundreds of varieties a very 
small percentage possess the virtues for 
which the ‘‘ Maid of the Mist ’? was noted 
as a decorative flower. They were simply 
over-developed Primulinus flowers on stems 
intended to carry large flowered blooms. If 
we could only make up our minds- to 
hybridise with a view to keeping the size 
of the individual flower and stem to the 
standard of that coy and graceful Prim., 
Orange. Brilliant, then, and then only, should 
we be making the proper use of a flower 
which it is intended should never lose its 
grace; the original species holds more dainty 
charm and distinctive character than the 
largest percentage of hybrids. | Most en- 
thusiasts know the American varieties, Mary 
Pickford and Thoth. Both these are similar 


The Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis) 


classed ‘with Orange. Brillia 


‘quoted, but it serves to pro 


possibilities of. even the P: 


A plant worth 


‘the winter months, and for most 


in size and form, and yet the f 
tinctly large flowered, an 


popular Alice Tiplady, Arlo: 
and others have no_ legiti 
Primulinus group, for their f 
stance of spike shows” m 
flowered than. Primulinus bl 
but a few of many exampl 


mains a great deal to b 
undone before we have ful 


- There are many plants t 
ably fit this heading, but the 6 
the present note is Lychnis 

dens plena. This long name 
that it is a fine double-flowe 

L. viscaria, one of the Campior 
to be grown in every garden, 
ones, because a wealth of 
obtained from a small patch, 
height of 9 inches when in blo 
months of June and July, 
subject for the front row of 
as an edging. A patch on th 
would not be out of place if 
position. It is very free-flo 

colour of the flowers is a p 
bright rose; they are quite 
create a fine display. There is 
as L. viscaria alba grandifioi 
splendens but white, and is o 
who enjoy variety. Both ¢ 
by division, and -such work 
done immediately after flower 


the latter time is ‘usually more Cc 
Such a fine plant deserves to be 
greater quantity, and it is one recé 
to the man with a small garden. — 


Salix and Cornus 
The different varieties of these { 
with some of the most glorious | 
colour in the garden or open — 
After the apparently unfavourabl 
and winter, the colour here has 
still is, exceptionally fine. Planti_ 
be carried out in bold, irregular dr 
mingling the plants or using the ri 
Cornus as a background for tl 
Salix. As the finest colour is ol 
the young wood, it is a good plar 
hard annually about the end of | 
early April. 


| 
| 


The bright. golden yellow flowers adorn many gardens 


| a 


nfinch, pale yellow, tipped with 
green 
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THREE NOVEL LACHENALIAS 


2. L. orchioides, a fragrant species. 


Lachenalias 


= 


2 easily grown bulbous plants are 
2s of South Africa, and space ought 
found for a few in every garden 
cool or nearly cool greenhouse is 
The cultivation is simple, and little 
ufficient artificial heat is required 
le growing season to exclude frost. 
of July or beginning of August is 
ime for repotting. 

a cool, light house is available, they 
ought from the frames after growth 
vanced and placed as near the glass 
Gentle forcing can be done, but 
to be recommended unless where 
ers are in demand; all Lachenalias 
if grown in a cool house by them- 
vay from a dry fire-heat. Under 
litions they last for a long period 
beauty, and if grown in quantity 
f their pendent flowers form strik- 
_ During the period of growth, 
tien must be given to watering ; 
greatly benefited by regular 
of manure water and occasional 
ns of an approved fertiliser. When 
ring period is over they must on no 
neglected, as they often are, but 
+ attention ought to be given to 
and feeding until the foliage shows 
Tipening. When such takes place 
upply should be gradually reduced 
or pans placed on a shelf as 
S as possible so that they can 
y baked by the sun. 

Species, the one generally met 
» tricolor, having flowers of red and 
“ine On erect scapes; this increases 
lly, and the bulbs flower when quite 
- pendula is a_ strong-growing 
d is valuable for its early flowering ; 


the flowers are of a purplish-red and yellow 
colour, borne on a stout spotted scape. L. 
pendula superba and L. Boundii may also 
be added to this group and are a valuable 
section for producing flowers about the be- 
ginning of the year. L. Nelsoni is an old 
and well-known favourite; a handsome 
hybrid with long racemes of bright yellow 
flowers. When we come to the newer 
hybrids the full value of these handsome 
Cape bulbs is realised. Some wonderful 
varieties are in commerce as the results of 
the efforts of the late Rev. Joseph Jacob and 
others, being distinct in form and colouring, 
of vigorous habit, and in some varieties in- 
creasing with extraordinary freedom. 
Amongst those in bloom at present are 
Spa, a beautiful rich yellow with a slight 
flush of red. Tipperary is a vigorous variety, 
with bells of a shade of yellow, red, and 
green.. Arabia with its deep pure yellow 
blooms is attractive. Goldfinch, although 
not quite so large, is a graceful form, with 
yellow flowers tipped with red. Africa is 
a desirable form of vigorous constitution, 
with orange-red blooms. Canada is of a pale 
Primrose colour and is very free-flowering, 
even small bulbs producing flowering scapes ; 
this variety shows a wonderfully rapid in- 
crease in bulbs. Calcutta, with its orange- 
yellow flowers tipped with crimson, is also a 
choice variety. Thibet is a bright yellow of 
waxy-like appearance after the form of Nel- 
soni, but much larger. Leiden is quite a dif- 
ferent type in the formation of the flowering 
spike. The bright orange bell-shaped flowers 
are widely spaced on spikes much taller than 
the average. The stems of this are of a dull 
brownish colour, which is quite an attrac- 
tive combination with the bright orange 
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8. Rutland, amber, with distinct 
purple edge 


flowers. The above are a few of the newer 
varieties of this charming plant that will 
give great pleasure to the grower, 

From the foregoing it will be noted that 
the raiser has chosen the names of towns 
or countries to distinguish the varieties. 

Wisley. beers tie 


Edraianthus serpyllifolius major 


The nomenclature of this exquisite little 
plant—it has frequently been placed amongst 
the six indispensable Alpines—appears to be 
somewhat mixed; Nicholson calls it Cam- 
panula_ serpyllifolia, and other authorities 
have named it Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia, 
but after all, its greatest asset is its unusual 
beauty. The variety “known as Major is 
infinitely finer than is the type, good plant 
as the latter undoubtedly is; from a thick 
mat of purplish stems, clothed with very 
small Thyme-like leaves, there arises, in 
June, from every branchlet an upturned bell 
of Tyrian purple, or perhaps deep brilliant 
violet will more nearly describe the gorgeous 
colouring of these, for so small a plant, really 
huge blossoms. 

This beautiful little plant likes a light, 
gritty, and withal rather rich soil, a sunny 
chink or ledge of the rock garden, and an 
open, airy position; it is not unduly capri- 
cious, as are so many Alpine beauties. I 
have known it to show a little resentment 
at an excessive amount of winter damp and 
fog, and slugs display a liking for it, but 
really it may be classed as an ‘‘ easy ”’ plant. 
It is delightful when grown in a commodious 
pan in the Alpine house or cold greenhouse, 
and it is very easily propagated from 
cuttings. 

Like so many other plants, it must be 
seen in a generous ‘‘ drift ’? or mass before 
the true force of its magnificence may be 
realised. Ratpu E, ARNOLD. 
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This rare and interesting species from the Maritime Alps was shown by two exhibitors at Vincent Square on February 7! 
Right : Three well flowered plants in a pan 


Left: One plant with 23 flowers. 
Fenwick 


Royal Horticultural Society 
A. brilliant but overcrowded show 


HE Royal Horticultural Society’s fort- 

nightly show, held at Vincent Square on 

February 28th, was, so far, the best held 
this season. Favoured by a welcome spell of 
fine weather the exhibits were numerous, and 
visitors came by thousands. The over- 
crowded condition at the hall was, well-nigh 
unbearable, and many visitors, rather than 
face the struggle, left the hall without seeing 
the show. ‘The new hall is urgently needed, 
and.we are all thankful that it is. nearing 
completion. 


Three Gold Medals were awarded for ex- 
hibits of exceptional merit, viz., Sutton and 
Sons for Cyclamens, Dobbie and Co. for 
Cinerarias, ° and ~Mrs. Walter Burns for 
Cymbidiums from her noted garden at North 
Mymms Park. 


The Duke of Wellington again sent from 


his garden at Ewhurst Park, Basingstoke, a 
fine “display of the blue-flowering greenhouse 
plant, Eranthemum pulchellum, | 
Dalrymple’s Freesias were finer than ever, 
particularly the mauve-blue.Wistaria and a 
golden-yellow unnamed seedling. 


Prince’s Roses, including Fortune’s Yellow 
and. Yellow Banksian, were the centre of ad- 
miring crowds, 


Bulbs in bowls flowering in greater pro- 
fusion than ever were shown by R. H. Bath, 
Ltd., while Alpine and bulbous plants were 
shown by scores of exhibitors. 


Clarence Elliott’s small rock. garden was 
the talk of the show. Here we noted sweeps 
of Saxifrages, S. Jenkinsw, S. Burseriana 
Gloria, and S. Grisebachii Wisley Form. 


Alpines in pans by Mr. C. Kirch, Becken- 
ham, included Primula Allioni (see illustra- 
tion) and Saxifragas Faldonside, Riverslea, 
and Grisebachii. 


Mr. E. Ballard, Colwall, put up a most 
refreshing collection of Anemone Hepatica, 
A, angulosa, and hybrids. 


The new Rhododendron Kernick Gem (R. 
.barbatum x R. Luscombei) gained an Award 
of Merit. Shown by Messrs. R. Gill and 
Son, Falmouth. The colour is glowing pink 
and the flowers are borne in large, well-built 
trusses. 


Hat: 


Shown by Mr., Mark 


PRIMULA ALLIONI 


Omphalodes Luciliz 


Much has been written of this lovely 
plant, in great. part dealing, I fear, 
with the disappointment following its at- 
tempted culture; it is, undoubtedly, a 
capricious plant and one that will sometimes, 
after many failures, ‘‘ settle down ’’. and 
thrive in most unlikely situations. If one 
may, dare prescribe for so notorious a 
defaulter, the moraine would seem to please 
it, or, failing such a position, a gritty and 
not too rich’a soil—nor too much of it—on 
the rock garden. The finest plant 1 have 
known was growing in a stone sink—these 
picturesque derelicts are, by the way, con- 
genial homes for many choice and fastidious 
little. plants—and its beautiful soft grey 
foliage and its glittering sky-blue flowers 
formed a charming. little picture. - O. 
Luciliz is so lovely that it is well worth the 
trouble to “‘ try, try again ’’ until it is snugly 
and: happily ensconced; it. was - introduced 
from Asia Minor so long ago as 1873, and 
is also found on the mountains of Greece. 

Ratpu E, ARNOLD. 


Verbenas for the flower garden 

The Verbena has many qualities which 
make it a good plant for the front rank of a 
border. It covers the soil completely, and 
surges out over the turf, gravel, or stone- 
work, breaking up the hard and fast line 
that it is so desirable to conceal. It is also 
a first rate bedding plant, and can be had 
in almost any shade of colours, from the 
most brilliant scarlet to pink and pure white; 
also from delicate shades of. lavender. to the 
richest purples. At the present time several 
first class seedsmen offer ‘‘ Giant ”’ strains 
in» mixed and also three or four separate 
colours. Not quite true, perhaps, but with 
delightful variations of the colour named. 

The seeds should be sown in well-drained 
pans of sandy soil, placed in a temperature 
of 50 degs. Fahr. Do not water heavily, but 


-cover with a sheet of glass to prevent undue 


evaporation, and shade from direct sunlight 
until germination takes place. Transplant 
into boxes when large enough, and harden 
off later. Plant out 12 inches apart early 
in May; no staking is required, but if a few 
pegs are used to direct the horizontal gowths, 
the ground will be covered more quickly. 
Among the seedlings to flower there are 
sure to be some of super quality, and these 
should be marked for propagation in the 


/season. 


Mr. C..G, -Kireh™ * 


autumn. In this. way aq 
varieties of distinct colour | 
There are very few named 
existent, though Miss Will 
largely grown by the trade. | 
of one of the old Verbenas 
at Wakehurst Place in 187 
scarlet self, of much strong 
than others grown at the sam 
ing Purple King. . 
~The cuttings for stock she 
in August or early Septemb 
non-flowering growths, pla 
in a 4-inch pot, and rooting 
frame. In a house from wi 
excluded the plants will gro 
therefore they need food; f 
like to place them in a | 
drainage, either°in October 
new year. This treatment 
of vigorous cuttings, which 1 
a temperature of 50 degs, to” 
When rooted, the young p! 
boxed or potted off, and 
Verbenas that have not been 
way can be planted out — 
other bedding plants. 
Saxifraga Gris 
This quaintly pretty rock 
abundance of sunshine and 
drained soil with a surf. 
chippings and_ plenty of 
grit. The bluish silver ma 
attractive, and the crimso 
sanguineous. bracts, prod 
and March, are  disti 
decidedly cheerful during 
The minute, ra 
flowers are enclosed in su 
dish colouring. The pla 
Alpine house, and a well 
never fails to draw fortl 
interest, if not exactly of 
Wisley form is finer than 
I believe, more free. a 
The rare S. Frederici-August 


re | 


similar to S. Grisebachii, and co) 
tell us it is a finer plant; the bré’ 
florescences. are carried on brat 
hirsute or mossy stems, lax and | 
the minute pinkish flowers enclose! 
purplish calyces. -It is a very U 
plant not easily procured, and, lik 

bachii, full of interest, more especl’ 


connoisseur of Alpine gems. 


Ravpu E. / 
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INTERESTING FLOWERING PLANTS SEEN AT. VINCENT SQUARE ON FEBRUARY 28th 


i Pomaderris elliptica, a tender New Zealand shrub, N.O. Rham- 
lie having clusters of small cream-yellow flowers, each flower a 
ich of yellow anthers. Shown by Dr. A. H. Williams, Horsham. 
pands. : Saxifraga Grisebachii, Wisley Variety, and the type plant 
. € specimen), This remarkable species from Albania, with heads 
ee flowers, was much in evidence among the.alpines. 

4 Iris tuberosa, the Snakeshead Iris, flowers rich velvety violet 
‘kand green. A curious looking plant about 9 inches high. Shown 
Messrs, Barr and Sons. 
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5. Sisyrinchium’ ~ grandiflorum album, with pure satiny white 
bells and Iris-like leaves. About “1 foot high. Shown by Tuckers, 
Ltd. 

6. Saxifraga Faldonside, flowers clear yellow, a remarkably well- 
grown pan shown by Mr. Mark Fenwick, Abbotswood, Stow-on-the 
Wold. 

7. Prunus cantabridgiensis, a hardy species from China, producing 
small pale-pink flowers'in greatest profusion. ~ Shown from the Botanic 


Gardens, Cambridge. 
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The White Mountains of Crete from behind the town of Canea 5 
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Plant Hunting in Crete 


Comments on a lecture given before the Horticultural Club by Mr. G. P. Baker, 
Past-President of the lris Society 


N the evening of February 28th Mr. 

G. P. Baker, Past-President of the Iris 

Society, gave a most interesting lecture 
before the members of the Horticultural Club 
on ‘* Plant Hunting in Crete.’’ The lecture, 
illustrated by a very excellent series of lan- 
tern:slides, was held at the St. Ermins Hotel, 
Westminster. 

The lecturer touched somewhat lightly 
upon the marvellous discoveries of archaeo- 
logists and the early history of this very 
wonderful Island whereon relics of ancient 
times abound. The prehistoric age of Greece 
is revealed in Crete, and ancient traditions 
point to the island as being the birthplace of 
Greek civilisation. 

Pictures were shown of old monasteries, 
ruined temples, ancient buildings, and im- 
mense ‘earthenware jars in the palace of 
Minos, used, probably, thousands of years 
ago for the storage of olive oil. It is pro- 
bable that olive oil was the chief source of 
revenue to Minos, its ruler, in ancient times. 


N 


Terebinth-tree (Pistacia Terebinthus), said 
to be an exceptionally large specimen 


Cretan Tulips 


Mr, Baker was particularly interesting on 
the subject of the Tulip in Crete. He showed 
pictures of Tulipa saxatalis growing wild on 
the [sland near to Enea Chora. Mr. Baker 
records this species growing to a height of 
18 inches in one gorge, the leaves of varied 
width, the largest 2 inches wide, though it is 
an altogether smaller plant on the very rare 
occasions when we have seen it flowering in 
cultivation. Mr. Baker expressed the opinion 
—rather tentatively—that this species may 
have been the progenitor of the cultivated 
Tulip, or at least of the Duc van Thol type 
of Tulip. 


The flowers of T. saxatalis are usually of 
delicate rose colour with invariably a large 
bright yellow base. 


Speaking of Tulipa saxatalis, which the 
lecturer and his brother collected with some 
difficulty on precipitous rocks, Mr. Baker 
said: I find this Tulip was mentioned in 


PLANT. HUNTING IN CRETE 
Chionodoxa cretica 


1680 by an Italian, Dr. Ben 
diary written at that date he sz 
dinner given to me at Eyoub on 
Horn, in the garden were magni 
growing three and four on a stem. 
imported from Crete.’’ 

This observation was received 
interest by the audience, who w 
that this was at a time when 
and wealthy amateurs rivalle 
other in growing Tulips, and 
extravagant prices that the Gover 
forced to prohibit the import as 
exhibitions held in the Square 
Djami. 0 

It was Tulipa cretica. (rich 
that, in Mr. Baker’s own word: 
doubtedly the most beautiful of 
plants I saw.’’ This was seen in fu 
near the snow, but apparently a : 
even in its own habitat. 


The late Mr. Dykes, who set out 
cover the origin of our garden Tuli 
mitted that he was entirely baffled 
problem, but he expressed the opinion 
was possible that when the Turk: 
Tulips in large quantities in Constar 
several centuries ago they used as the | 


In the defile of Askipha ~ 
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hurch of St. Nicholas in the primeval forest of Cypress. 


Cupressus sempervirens var. horizontalis 


lips of some valley in Asia Minor of 
the wild bulbs were entirely exhausted. 
ker put forward the interesting theory 
e Tulips of Crete may have been the 
mers of the cultivated Tulips of 
intinople. 


shrubs 

Baker’s first visit to Crete was in the 
ummer of 1925, when he proceeded to 
5 His second visit was with Mr. 
aker in the autumn of 1926, when the 
rs selected very chanming sites on 
© pitch their tent. 

ng the plants recorded and illustrated 
Euphorbia aconthothamus, Poterium 
im, Astragalus creticus, Ononis dia- 
, and Berberis cretica. From this it 
i assumed that Crete is a land of spiny 
eich, said Mr. Baker, ‘‘ explains 
ten and women wear boots up to their 
Evergreen Oak (Quercus Ilex) is com- 
i the island, and much interest was 
d by the reference to both evergreen. 
ciduous Planes that grow together and 
endemic species of Zelcova, an odd- 
‘shrubby tree less than 12 feet high. 


land of pleasant natural odours 
‘rence was made to the delicious aroma 
ural oils through the Maquis, Cistus 
s being very aromatic and Corido- 
a Capitatus having the fragrant scent 
me. The following interesting flower- 
ints were noted :—Amygdalus incana, 
| pomifera, Pzonia cretica, Iris cretica 
tetan form of I. unguicularis). 

Us creticus is one species that yields 
Pasant-smelling laudanum or labdanum 
ed by peasants brushing the little 


shrubs with whips and then scraping off the 
gum, 

Lilium candidum was found near _ the 
ruined and deserted monastery not far from 
Haghia Triada. As there is no record of this 
Lily being indigenous to the Island it was 
considered a_ relic of times when _ the 
monastery was inhabited. 

Iris germanica was referred to as growing 
wild on the island, and Mr. Baker records a 
fine mass of I. Cypriana in a garden on the 
borders of the Massares Plain, but he was 
unable to express any opinion as to its origin. 

Pictures were shown of ancient Olive trees 
and Cypress, and pleasant scenes of peasants 
in the fields tending their Vines, Carobs, or 
Locust Beans, and Orange groves with the 
white mountains clearly visible in the back- 
ground. 

The altitude of these snow-capped moun- 
tains varies from 7,000 feet to 8,000 feet. 

A visit to Crete in spring resulted in the 
collection of two Colchicum species and one 
Tulipa not yet determined, also Anemone, 
Muscari or Scilla, Asphodelus, and Romulea. 
The Scilla bulbs are collected by the natives 
and sold in the market in Canea for salads. 
Cyclamen gracum was noted growing in 
calcareous rock, but the corms were difficult 
to collect, and Cyclamen creticum, a small 
white species allied to C. repandum, was 
abundant near Theriso. 

Crete has been subject to many changes of 
rule and now forms part of the republic of 
Greece. This, said the lecturer, is as it 
should be, for Cretans are allied in race, 
religion, language, and tradition to the 
Greeks. 

It is interesting to recall that in Minoan 
times the chief object of worship was a 
goddess—a Nature goddess, a Great Mother, 


Magnificent Cypress trees in Crete 


the Lady of the Wild Creatures—who was the 
source of all life, higher and lower, its 
guardian during the period of its earthly 
existence, and its ruler in the underworld. 
The divinity was not embodied in any graven 
image, but. was. supposed to dwell in sacred 
trees on. which sometimes. perch the sacred 
doves to indicate that the goddess is present 
as ruler of the air, or which are twined with 
serpents showing her presence as goddess of 
the earth and underworld. 

The lecture and pictures were so much 
enjoyed that some members, if not all, hoped 
that they might some day have the pleasure 
of visiting this fascinating and lovely. island. 

H.€. 


Veronica Hulkeana 


This pretty evergreen shrub seems some- 
what. neglected nowadays, and yet it is of 
easy culture and makes a very handsome 
addition to the spring-flowering plants in“the 
cool greenhouse or conservatory. “If it ‘has 
a fault, it lies in its comparatively .short 
season-.of flowering, but if kept rather shaded 
from the time the flowers begin to open, 
even that can be ‘helped a ‘little. This 
Veronica belongs to. the ‘shrubby section of 
the family, and has pretty, small, deep green 
foliage and flowers of a pleasing pale blue 
or lilac shade. The growth is wiry and free, 
and can be trained into neat specimens with 
small trouble. It is increased by means of 
cuttings, secured in autumn. Even the first 
year the plants, if given decent treatment, 
reach decorative size. After the flowers fade 
the plants’ should be pretty severely pruned 
back, and from June to September are best 


set outside, where the wood firms up, 


C. Bair. 
Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 
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The Japanese sorts as grown. 
for show 


NE of the principal. items in the produc- 
()e: of huge blossoms is restricting the 

number of stems to plants, and those 
remaining are made to perfect but one 
flower on each. Forty years.ago, say, when 
the big Japanese were becoming generally 
known and used for competitive purposes at 
shows, the number to a plant thought to 
be proper was three. As the years have gone 
on, however, the tendency has been to reduce 


such to a pair in some cases and to-a single 


one‘in others. | Indeed, competition is so 
keen. in respect to size, that the idea of one 
bloom to a plant is predominant to-day. 

January .and. February are favourable 
months to.start with cuttings, and those 
known to-be late in comparison to others in 
time of floweringare- the first to be con- 
sidered. Among , prominent — varieties, 
Majestic is late; so-are Queen Mary and 
Mrs. G. Drabble. . These. then may. be 
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to water for a few days, but simply sprinkle 
the leaves. As the month of March is near- 
ing the end, the better place for young plants 
is the cold frame; here protected at night 
with mats if at all cold. Keep the plants 
going by shifting into larger pots; the pairs 
in those of 6-inch diameter, the singles in 
a size or two less. In the soil this time use 
mortar rubble in place of sand. This is 


material of value for keeping the earth sweet 


and porous, the heavier» and more clayey. the 


loam, so a larger quantity of the builder’s— 


refuse. The last potting takes place from 
May onwards, and by then, of course, all 
is safe in the open. A couple of pounds of 
bone meal—bones crushed small, not bone 
flour—per bushel of soil will be found most 
helpful; other fertilisers may be applied as 
the season goes on. Firm earth at potting 
time is necessary; this should be managed 
with a thick, blunt stick, for the fingers have 
not sufficient strength  The.detail applies to 
the final potting, particularly as it is desir- 
able to aid a short-jointed, hardened growth. 
For summer quarters, choose the more open 


~ and sunny part of the garden, and stand the 


Crete : Olive plantations in the bed of the valley 


managed by rooting the cuttings the earlier 
and then nipping out the points of the plants 
in early April, or another way by rooting up 
to March and then set the earliest bloom 
bud on each plant that shows without any 
stoppage of growth. 

Details to be observed in rooting of cut- 
tings are fresh earth; that is to say, soil that 
has not been used for plant culture before, 
as rotted turf or top spit of pasture land, 
with a goodly mixture of sand or grit. The 
cuttings may not be coddled. Flat boxes no 
deeper than 23 inches are admirable, 
or indeed pots; but the cuttings , must 
be parted the moment they become rooted. 
Too close conditions are unfavourable to suc- 
cessful rooting, and so is constant watering. 
If the leaves flag somewhat at first they 
will prick up as days go on. A greenhouse 
with quite moderate temperature provides 
ideal surroundings for a speedy way of rear- 
ing young plants. A pair of plants in one 


pot when the latter finally gets above 
the 8-inch size will be found a _ good 
idea, and so at the first potting of 
the rooted cuttings this is prepared for 


by choosing a couple as near as possible one 
size, and a rule when re-potting is done is not 


pots on a good foundation of ashes, tiles, or 
boards. 

Training is an easy matter, Simply stick 
to one stem on a plant, place a neat cane 
to it, and then remove every side shoot as 
it appears, leaving the point intact. This 
goes upward till a bloom bud shows, and 


then the grower must determine whether or 


no this first bud shall be set, by taking away 
all side growths. It must be in the case 
of the late sorts where the point has been 
tapped, but generally it is too early, unless 
a cutting has been rooted very late in spring. 
But one thing should be borne in mind; the 
big exhibition blooms take considerable time 
in developing, and if a mistake be made, 
it is better to err on an early formed flower 
bud. A bloom bud that is seen in mid-July, 
say, may be a couple of weeks before being 
advanced enough to have side growths re- 
moved from it. ' 

Besides spacing-out the pots, as the growth 
of the plants needs it, watering is a great 
detail in summer time. The Chrysanthemum 
is a thirsty subject at times; this when the 
pots are full of roots, and the leaves numer- 
ous. Genérally, however, the cultivator who 
keeps the earth sweet by allowing it to he- 


come fairly dry, especially towards the 
ing, is the one who sees the plants flou; 
in a_ satisfactory way, and this 

grower will attend to the want 
plants two or three times a 
weather—passing those not requ 
ture, and not until the pots are fu 
a sign of this being foliage of a s 


plants. ; .: 

The most troublesome of pests and dj 
may be quite easily managed if taken jr 
Green and Black Fly—the more i 
spring—can be cleared by syringing the 
with clear soot-water. The 
maggot—this a spring visitor—by 
removal of affected leaves. Th 
known as rust, the more worry 
time as well as early autumn, by a 


of sulphide’ of potassium, employed 
liquid, at the strength of half-an-ow 
one gallon of water. - 
In the matter of varieties, a wo 
petitor strengthens the position by 
too many, but rather by choosing th 
with an.eye on any novelty of valu 
are the better? The following are nar 
those which, when well done, will lead 
topmost position. The first nine on t) 
have peculiarities named at the beginn 
this article, and should be treated aceorc 
Ajax, Majestic, Mrs. G. Drabble, Pr 
Mary, Queen Mary, Red Majestic, V) 
W. Rigby, Yellow Majestic. In thi 
of the others, early rooting of that 


result in the second bloom bud that aj 
being suitable. When rooted late, 
March, it often happens with these th 
first bud to come is not too early, an 
furnish a magnificent flower. Colours 
sorts, by the way, can be had in a list : 


‘of the specialists in the Chrysanthe 


Edith Cavell, Gigantic, Julia, M; 
Woolman, Mrs. A. Holden, Mrs. B. 
penter, Mrs. G. Munro, Mrs. H. Tysoe 
H. Wells, Mrs. M. Sargent, Mrs. 

Murray, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mrs, 5. | 
Mr. T. W. Pockett, Norman Chitt 
Wm. Turner. Likely sorts in the nove 
are: Mrs. F. C. Maples, Mrsyiauneer 
Southampton, Mrs. Keith Luxford. 


’ 


Treatment of border Chrysai 
mums a 


Amateurs will now perhaps find that | 
of their border varieties of these plant: 


been killed or damaged by the winte| 
the roots with the surviving suckers a. 
in the ground they will be very late in 
ing new growths. As time is getti, 
and an early display of flowers is thi 
no time should be lost in lifting tl 
roots, carefully dividing them, and pl 
the separate parts in boxes filled with : 
compost, and placed in a cold frame. 
best compost for the purpose is one ol) 
and leaf soil in equal portions and e'| 
sand to keep it open. All the old bord 
must be removed from the roots af 
latter neatly inserted, fairly close tog 
in the new soil. Give water at once th 
a rosed can, close the frame, and k 
closed for a fortnight except for a ch’ 
ventilation on fine, warm mornings. } 
this, admit air, a little at first, and tl) 
abundance. | 

Late in May there will be grand 
clumps for planting out in their perm 
positions. In the meantime, proper 


. 
. 


a 


and manure the sites they are to occup 


F. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


uthern and Midland 


) Brassicas 

- sowing of Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, 
», and Broccoli should now be made 
; drawn about a foot apart. This 
may be supplemented by a later one 
ut a fortnight’s time, according to 
nents. As soon as the seedlings are 
+ with soot or wood-ashes to protect 
igs, and net to keep off the birds. 


to provide the main batch of plants 
iw be sown, to be followed by one or 
_ two small later sowings. Plants 
‘ese later sowings are often more ap- 
d as a vegetable and have not a seed- 
jency so soon as the former sowing. 


igus beds 

‘ly April is the best time for planting 
‘us crowns, the beds should be made 
The ground for these plants should 
iched and well manured, adding, if 
mortar rubble and burnt earth to im- 
ne texture. Beds 4 feet in width are 
le size and allow an alley of 2 feet 
i each bed. Plant three rows of 
‘in each bed, allowing about 15 inches 
1 the plants. It is most important 
)paragus roots are not allowed to get 
it cover them quickly with about 
is of fine soil. It is not advisable to 
il the second year after planting. 


em Artichokes 
Id any portion of the previous season’s 
‘Il be in the ground they may be lifted 
sored in sand to be drawn upon as 
id. The present is a suitable time for 
ig these in rows about 30 inches apart. 
- be mentioned that this vegetable, if 
| to remain in the ground the second 
rill give a very heavy yield if a liberal 
of manure is worked between the 


a elegans 


‘e graceful plants delight in a fairly 
pen compost, but are most impatient 
h heat. Do not allow the plants to 
» too pot-bound until the flowering 
as been reached. A very useful size 
wer them in is one about 8 inches, 
ould large specimen plants be required, 
pots should be used. In spite of the 
ir scent from these plants, they are 
to attacks from fly, and an occasional 
ition should be given. Although not 
‘met with in the summer garden bed- 
chemes, well-flowered specimen plants 
fost effective when used as dot plants 
‘st suitable subjects. 
ia citriodora 
| Lemon-scented Verbena, because of 
‘$rance, is a general favourite. A batch 
se plants in pots is an excellent addi- 
the cool conservatory. Any necessary 
'g could be done as soon as the plants 
/also any necessary top-dressing or re- 
3. An increase of stock may. be 
ied by inserting the young growths 
the pot plants during the spring. 
nia rosea 
known as Montbretia rosea; is an ex- 
» bulb for pot culture. Bulbs may now 
‘ted up into 5-inch, 6-inch or.7-inch pots, 
4 light, fairly rich rooting medium. 
‘raceful spikes of rose-coloured tubular 
'S are excellent for use in a cut state. 
,carly-flowering Tritonias, such as 
of Orange and Crocata, which were 
up last autumn must be grown under 


as cool conditions as possible, with full 
access to sunshine. These bulbs are always 
Impatient of cold root action, so watering 
should always be carefully’ done. 


Hyacinthus candicans (Galtonia can- 
dicans) 
HIS giant white Hyacinth is excellent for 
use in shrubberies or such places, and 
may be planted any time from October 
to the end of March. Quite an interest- 
ing group may be made by using this bulb 
and the old scarlet Gladiolus Brenchlyensis 
with the various Eulalia grasses intermixed, 
and if. sufficient. room, a few clumps of 
Pampas. grass and yellow or orange-toned 
Liliums may be added. 


Dahlias 


Should an increase of stoclx be desired, 
the roots of these plants should be placed 
in a warm pit, working some old potting 
and leaf soil amongst the tubers. An 
occasional spraying will soon encourage 
plenty of growths suitable for cuttings... .The 
remainder of the old stools. may be looked 


2 


and burnt, together with the affected shoots 
and plants. H. TURNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
Rhubarb 


Now that growth is visible, if it be in- 
tended to plant a fresh breadth of Rhubarb, 
or to break up and divide an existing planta- 
tion, the work may safely be carried out. 
Many fail with a new bed because planting 
is done when the roots are dormant—these, 
in a wet or snowy winter, being liable to 
rot. As Rhubarb is expected to occupy the 
same quarter for some years the preparation 
of the ground must be thorough, and a very 
liberal allowance of manure ought to be 
supplied. The manure, of course, should not 
be permitted to come into direct contact with 
the roots and, during the first year of 


growth, no stalks ought to be picked from 
the newly-planted crowns. 


A bold group of the Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia (Hyacinthus) candicans) 


Tall spikes 4 to 5 feet high, each bearing from 40 to 60 pure white bell-shaped flowers. 
The bulbs may be planted now 


over and placed in a cold frame, with some 
sifted soil placed over the tubers, from which 
position they may be planted out later on. 


Viburnum Tinus (Laurustinus) 

This member of a large genus of trees and 
shrubs is well worthy of notice because of 
its flowering at a time when we have so 
little else which flowers so freely during the 
latter part of the winter. Opening its flowers 
at a time when the weather conditions are 
most variable, January to March, the site 
chosen for a group of the shrubs should be 
somewhat sheltered if possible, and although 
not fastidious as to soil, a well-drained one 
is preferable. 


Black Currants 

It is advisable to look over these bushes 
several times during the early part of the 
year to prevent the Big Bud gaining a foot- 
hold. Any badly infested plants should be 
destroyed, but occasional shoots showing the 
trouble mav be cut out or shortened, whilst 
any other buds affected may be pulled off 


Seakale 


A final batch may at this time be placed 
under cover—not necessarily in. heat, for 
crowns will come away readily without being 
unduly excited. To succeed this batch, a 
section of crowns in the permanent bed may 
at the same time be covered with Seakale 
pots or, indeed, with halved barrels or with 
boxes, round and over which some slowly 
fermenting material should be -placed.. A 
mixture of stable litter and fresh leaves is 
best, but leaves alone will suffice, although, 
of course, results will not be so rapid. Care 
must be taken that too much heat is not 
engendered or the crowns will fail. A test 
stick in each heap of material: will give a 
sure indication of the heat present, and it 
ought to be regularly tested. 


Planting 

With improved weather, any arrears of 
planting ought to be made good, but should 
the. soil yet be sodden it is well to delay for 
a few days. Meantime the stations can be 
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prepared, and with the increase of solar heat 
and drying winds the soil thrown out from 
the holes will'soon be both warmer and drier. 


The rock garden 

Things begin to be interesting in the rock 
garden and, if other work will permit, a 
general clean up will be advantageous. It 
will most likely be found during the cleaning 
process that many pockets may require fresh 
soil, and suitable material: should be used to 
make good the deficiency. .Many of the 
earlier bulbous plants are now beginning to 
be effective, and among shrubs several of the 
Rhododendrons, and very notably. R.. intri- 
catum, will shortly be in bloom. These 


Rhedodendrons ought to be used much more » 


freely in rock gardens of any size, and they 
do not necessarily require peat in order to 
succeed. 


Tulips 

The soil in beds or borders of Tulips will 
be all the better for a stir up at this time in 
order that it may be aerated after the long 
continued period of snow and.rain. Careful 
work is, of course, desirable, for the growths 
are easily damaged or broken. Not infre- 
quently, mice and rats develop a partiality 
for Tulip bulbs, and trapping and poisoning 
are the only remedies. 


Hardy plant borders 


Alterations and divisions in the case of 
herbaceous plants ought now to be taken in 
hand and completed as speedily as possible. 
Afterwards the borders can be neatly forked 
over—it is possible now to do this without 
interfering with bulbs, the majority of which 
are either above or pointing through the sur- 
face. : 

Roses 

It may be feared that, owing to the severe 
winter and the incessant rains, Roses which 
were planted in. September or in October may 
have. suffered. to some extent. It is wise, 
therefore, to take stock and to replace any 
plants. which have perished while yet there 
is time to do so. Should the work of prun- 
ing and of retaining the Ramblers:have been 
held up by the weather, these should be at- 
tended to without further delay.” Established 
plants: of rambling varieties may~be dealt 
with in rather a drastic fashion. 


Under glass 


The routine work among fruit houses must 
not be neglected, although we are all anxious 
to. push along arrears—unavoidable arrears 
it must be said—of. work outside. When the 
pollen works freely in Peach houses or in 
the orchard house the rabbit’s tail ought to 
be regularly used round about mid-day. The 
syringe should be plied during sunny weather, 
and a little admission of air will now do no 
harm when the sun shines. The superfluous 
shoots of Vines should be removed 'timeously 
—if they be left they will soon weaken the 
one ultimately selected as the bunch bearer. 
See, of course, that the borders are kept at 
a correct state of moisture. Plant-house work 
is ef a more or less routine description. Seed- 
sowing and pricking-off will, of course, be 
attended to as circumstances dictate. 


The kitchen garden 


Preparation of the soil must go on apace, 
for March is one of the most important 
months in the kitchen garden calendar. All 
vacant ground should promptly be turned 
over—trenched or dug, as may be decided. 
The former is always better when labour 
permits of its being done, although good, 
honest digging, plus plenty of manure, gives 
good results as a general rule. 

; W. McGurroc, 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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Vegetables that Succeed in Scottish Gard 


select varieties of ‘vegetables haphazard 

is to court failure, very few sorts really 
succeeding well everywhere, while numbers 
may be in every way satisfactory in some 
gardens and yet partial, or entire, failures 
in others. It takes long and careful study 
to determine what is best suited to our in- 
dividual needs, or rather, which varieties 
prove reliable year after year in our own gar- 
dens. Where a steady supply has to be main- 
tained throughout the whole year a good deal 


|: has long been apparent to me that to 


of thoughtful planning has to be undertaken. 


at the time the supplies of seeds have to be 
ordered. While it is always deeply interest- 
ing. to grow new varieties, and I, personally, 
test a few each season, the most. reliance 
must always be placed on tried standard 
sorts, the novelties being given only a com- 
paratively small space until they have proved 
themselves superior to the older introduc- 
tions, when, of course, they can be grown 
in. quantity, the superseded varieties being 
scrapped. Phas ie 

I will now give a brief list of varieties 
that appear to succeed well in different parts 
of the country, most of them succeeding ad- 
mirably in all sorts of seasons if given decent 
treatment. 

Broab Beans.—These are not so popular 
as some other kinds of vegetables, but are 
very wholesome and economical. For earli- 
est crop Seville Longpod is very reliable, 
while Hawlmark Exhibition and Green Giant 
are very dependable for main crop and late 
sowing. 

DwarF Beans.—This vegetable, one of the 
most popular in late summer and autumn, 
is dependent on climatic conditions more, 
perhaps, than any other kind, for in cold, 
sunless seasons it can make no headway, 
but in good summers produces wonderful 
crops. Dickson’s Earliest of All, Sutton’s 
Masterpiece, Sutton’s Superlative, and Cana- 
dian Wonder are among the very best. 

RuNNER Beans.—Not much grown, but a 
good selection of the old Scarlet Runner is 
most reliable. 

Brrt.—Dobbies’ Purple, Pragnell’s Ex- 
hibition, and Galloway Purple (non-bleeding) 
are very good. The last-named must be 
grown on poor soil or the bulbs become very 
large, and incline to coarseness. Properly 
treated it is one of the best. 

Borecote, or Kate.—A good stock of 
Dwarf Green Curled is hardy and handsome. 
Carter’s Russian Kale should be much more 
widely grown, it being very hardy and of 
a mild and agreeable tiavour. It somewhat 
resembles the old Ragged Jack, but alto- 
gether superior in every way. 

Brocco.t.+Only varieties that mature in 
spring need be attempted. Leamington, 
Evesham Giant, and Methven’s June suc- 
ceed well. If only one variety be wanted 
choose the last-named, it being very hardy 
and a sure “ doer.”’ 

BrussELS Sprouts.—Newtownards Gem 
and Solidity are in the first rank, while a 
good strain of the old Dalkeith is not to be 
despised. | ; 

CappaGe.—For late summer and autumn 
sowing Velocity, Milecross Marrow, and 
Flower of Spring give a good return, 
while to provide a succession to these 
Dickson’s First and Best, Sutton’s Favourite, 
and Dobbies’ selected Winningstadt are all 
that is required. 

CAULIFLOWER.—To ensure a long season 
for this popular brassica select Dean’s Snow- 
ball, Sutton’s Magnum Bonum, Sutton’s 
Favourite, Dwarf Erfurt, Walcheren, and 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant should be grown in 
suitable quantities, 


March 


Carrot.—This is a very pre 
in most districts, but where it 
Early Scarlet Nantes, St. Valery, ; 
Scarlet succeed: best. ee 

CeLery.—Dickson’s Matchless 
Grove Pink, and Sutton’s Lulhar 
remarkably well. ° — 

CucuMBER.—Improved Teleg 
most favoured generally. 

Lrrx.—A good strain of Se 
burgh is by far the best for ge 

Lettuce.—For earliest sowing 
Holborn Standard is unbeatable, 
succession New York Giant 
Wonderful are excellent and reli 
are as tender and mild flavoured q 
varieties, and stand much bet 

On1on.—Cranston’s Excelsi 
is preferable to Ailsa Craig, 
and Danvers Yellow are also g 
be sown in autumn as well a 

Pras.—This, probably the m 
all vegetables in most gardens 
siderable care in selecting the y 
are certain to maintain an unl 
sion. The following do this 
per intervals from February 
May: The Pilot, Laxton’s § 
Marrowfat, Senator, King Ma 
of Devon, Superlative, Royal 
ter’s Dreadnought, The Gladst 
guard. ‘The six best are Th 
King Marrowfat, Glory of 
Salute, and Rearguard. If D 
favoured Little Marvel, Manifo 
Lincoln are good. 

ParsLey.—Dickson’s Triple 
Myatt’s Garnishing are excelle 

Parsnip.—Elcombe’s Impro 
Student. |’ 

Savoy.—Dwarf Green Curled, | 
and Dickson’s Omega. = 

Spinacu.—The Carter, Victo 
standing Prickly. 


ed 


Sutton’s Best of All, 
Turnip.—Early Purple WM 
White, Dobbies’ Selected, G 
Bangholm Swede. 
VEGETABLE Marrow.—Long 
Moore’s Cream, and Pen-y-byd. _ 
Potatores.—Duke of York, Ed 
Arran Comrade, Windsor Cai 
worthy, and Golden Wonder. 
Preston House Gardens, Linlit 


FRUIT G. ul 
Spring fruit-tree gral 
[@ is to be regretted that, in p 


dens, the ancient art of gral 

cally obsolete. Time was 1 
formed a part of the training of 
gardener, and those of us who | 
art have, at times, been able t | 
formation in the case of unsatisfactory 
Not, let me say, that every umsatis'| 
tree is worthy of the attention of th 
There are, in many gardens, © 
orchards, trees infested with 
Blight, others which are cankered, at) 
others which are gnarled and mis! 
which ought to be grubbed out remors¢ 
But, on the other hand, there are man)) 
and healthy trees which only ne 
worked with superior varieties to 
profitable instead of being eyesores. - 
time approaches at which grafting 7 
undertaken, a brief note on the pro 
may be of interest to those imm 
cerned. 

The first step, naturally, is the 


2 


select 
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.scions from the chosen. varieties. 
¢s ought to be taken, not from inner 
-vths, but from outer branches which 
exposed to the light and which, con- 
-, are hard and well ripened. These 
, from the size of a man’s little finger 
‘a lead pencil in thickness, and they 
5t be less than 12 inches in length. 
-yariety be tied in a bundle, correctly 
sly labelled, and fix the stems in the 
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tors, | know, prefer to leave arms from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in length, but this necessitates the 
employment of many more scions than are 
absolutely needful. The latter practice, in 
my estimation, never produces such fine 
heads as those which are the result of low 
grafting on stout stems which have been cut 
short. In ‘working large limbs what is 
known as wedge grafting is preferable. 
Open the bark of the stem wide, 4 inches 


BSekf Seal tian AB ACAOE op ONES Ree Ota 


Old heads on young shoulders, or re-grafting Standard Apples 


The tree headed back almost to the 
stem, and ready for grafting with 
‘on inserted. 
The grafts in position, and tied securely 
affa, 
covered with moist clay and neatly 
ed off with wet hands. 
{to.a depth of 6 inches and in a 
| shaded position. ‘There they will be 
iil the sap begins to move in the sub- 
f operation. In cutting back the trees 
lure to receive the grafts it is most 
"w the best plan to cut back almost to 
he the main stem—just, in fact, to 
he branches fork out, Some opera- 


\ 


4. The same tree after its first season's 
growth. Note the strong, vigorous shoots 
—over a yard long. 

5. A similar tree 
grafting making a 
head. 


after 
fruitful 


two years 
good and 


down, and cut out a small wedge-shaped 
piece of wood within the bark, making the 
base of the graft (wedge-shaped also) just to 
fit the cut. Push of drive it into position, 
firmly drawing the bark over it, and when 
the other grafts are in position, tying them 
securely into place by means of raffia or some 
‘other suitable material, Smaller grafts only 
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require to have theit ends cut. sloping or. 
wedge-shaped to a length of not more than 
4 inches. Then the bark of the limb to be; 
gtafted should be slit down with a sharp 
knife, the bark opened or removed from the 
wood, and the graft forced firmly into place 
and there secured by tying. To exclude air 
and rain, grafting-wax is used by some, but: 
the old practice of placing some clay which’ 
has been freshly kneaded with one-third of 
its bulk of cow manure is, I think, pre- 
ferable. In finishing off the covering~ the 
worker ought to dip his hands occasionally 
into a pail of water. This has the effect of 
neatness, and smooths off the coverings com-- 
pletely. The coverings may remain until the’ 
swelling of the grafts cracks them, then the 
ties should be cut. It may be necessary, 
then, to allow supports, by staking, to the 
young growths so that danger from high 
winds may be avoided. ~s 


Grafting, as a rule, should be done about 
mid-April, just as the leaf buds begin to. ° 
swell, and when sap is once more active in 
the trees. The heads of trees which are to— 
be operated upon should be cut back at once, 
leaving 2 feet stems which will be cut cleanly ~ 
off without breaking the bark just when_ 
grafting is to take place. W. McGurroa. 


Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Birds and fruit buds* < 


Most fruit growers know only too well the: 
mischief done among fruit trees and bushes“ 
during the winter and early spring months, 
and how or what means one can adopt to pre- 
vent this is a puzzler to many of us. It is.a 
great sacrifice to lose one’s hope of a goods 
fruit crop, or the prospect of one, providing:? 
the season is favourable at flowering time. 
It is also terribly annoying to realise that the™ 
feathered tribe are more or less responsible 
for this loss. teow 

We syringe the trees with a distasteful solu.” 
tion, or cover them-with a small mesh netting, ~ 
and still they come every year and do far more * 
damage than pen can picture, to Gooseberries, 
Pears, Plums, and sometimes Apples. Some - 
say it is insects they are searching for, but: 
seldom does the maggot infest every fruit bud ° 
on a tree. One would have thought a bird : 
could tell at a glance whether a certain bud 
contained a maggot or not, only tackling 
those they were sure of; but, oh, no, every. . 
bud comes under the hammer, and the trée 
er bush is left destitute of blossom buds for 
the ensuing season. 


Doubtless the ‘‘tits”’ are the principal 
marauders, pretty in themselves, but deadly 
enemies to the fruit grower, and yet we have 
admirers coming to their rescue saying: 
““ Woodman, spare the tree.’?’ The immense 
good they do in destroying insect life far out- 
weighs any actual damage they may do. We 
sufferers cannot swallow the bait, and do all 
we can, and intend to lessen the crowd that - 
infest our fruit growing centres. A gun is 
of little use, as one can but seldom get at 
them. It is only when they are attacking the 
trees you have a chance, and then to fire 
causes more mischief still on the branches.>: 
If only someone could devise some sort of a. 
trap to catch them in he would be worthv of a 
gold medal from those of us who suffer by. 
their depredation. Pde 

It. would be interesting to learn if our — 
Colonial and foreign friends who send us such : 
a wealth of fruit are troubled with these 
enemies as we are, and, if so, what method 
they adopt to lessen the number? It is ' 
doubtful, as in the hot countries many of : 
them perish of starvation most likely, so are © 
not a menace to their country. | Je Mai 


* The Editor is not résponsible for the views expressed 
in this articlé, but he welcomes correspondence that will 
prove helpful to others on this very debatable subject, 
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Alpine and Hautbois Strawberries 


HESE somewhat miniature fruits are not 
cultivated to a large. extent nowadays, 
yet they have their merits in supplying a 
continuous crop from mid-June well into the 
autumn, and gardeners who have to cater for 
a large household with a young generation 
coming on .who always appreciate wildings 
from the hedges, would be delighted to find a 
bed or two.in the garden grown specially for 
them to pluck from, especially if Royal Haut- 
bois, St. Fiacre, St. Joseph, and St. Antoine 
de Padoue were included with the smaller 
Alpine varieties. Galande is still catalogued ; 
an.old favourite of the latter, it bears heavily, 
and the dark red berries are of agreeable 
flavour. A mistake frequently made is in 
allowing the bed to become an entangled mass 
and not regularly removing the runners,.as 
in the case of large fruiting varieties of to-day 
these strings must be kept in abeyance if 
fruit worth gathering is expected, losing the 
name perpetual if neglected in this way. 
Further, in a dry season, ample supplies of 
moisture should be given them to swell up 
their crop. The larger fruited ones may well 
be increased by layers during early summer, 
but with the Alpines seed is the best and surest 
method of raising the necessary stock, which 
is usually sown during February or March in 
a gentle warmth, not too thickly, pricking 
them off between, keeping them near the 
glass, and gradually hardening in readiness 
to plant them out at the end of May, or quite 
early in June, in well-manured and deeply-dug 
ground, allowing 12 inches between. each 
plant, and, all going well, the strongest should 
yield a crop in the autumn, and be given a 
second year’s innings, when they should be 
grubbed up and new plantations made. Keep 
all strings removed in an early stage, as pre- 
viously stated; also the ground constantly 
hoed until time to put on the netting to defy 
birds from sampling them. 

All the varieties lend themselves to pot cul- 
ture, especially the large fruiting ones, choos- 
ing the strongest seedlings or runners, as the 
case may be. 53-inch pots are suitable, potted 
firmly, and stood outside until the fruit are 
formed, when remove to the greenhouse shelf, 
and if kept well watered a nice display of fruit 
should be forthcoming during late autumn. 

James Mayne. 


-——— Alpine Strawberries are not so much 
grown as they deserve, yet they give a good 
crop of full-flavoured fruit in autumn. aiey 
are best treated as annuals, and if the seeds 
are sown now will be ready for planting out 
in, May, and in September there will be a 
good crop of useful fruit. Seeds are not 
difficult to obtain, for. most firms’ stock them, 
andthe plants are easy to manage. The seed 
may be sown in boxes of light, rich soil and 
placed in gentle heat.. When well up, re- 
move the plants to an unheated frame, 
where, if carefully watered and ventilated, 
they will quickly progress. If sown thinly, 
there is no need to prick off the plants, but 
they must not become crowded or weakly 
plants will result. Thoroughly harden the 
plants off, and when all risk of frost is past, 
plant out in a somewhat shaded position, 
as this is the best for them. It is most 
necessary that the soil is rich, and the plants 
inserted a foot apart each way. The plants 
must be abundantly supplied with water at 
the roots, and when all the crop is gathered 
destroy the plants, as seedlings raised each 
year provide much finer fruits. F._H. 


Late Vines 


These may be allowed to come along 
quietly, avoiding any attempt at forcing. 
The rods may be sprayed over on warm days, 
but do not allow much moisture about. to- 
wards evening. Keep the pipes just nicely 
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aired, as this greatly assists in keeping a 
sweet and buoyant atmosphere, which 1s 
essential as the buds break into leaf. 


The Silver Leaf disease of fruit 
trees 


Silver Leaf disease is very important in, 


connection with fruit growing. —It-is caused 
by the fungus ‘‘ Stereum purpureum,”’ and 
attacks Plums, Almonds, Feaches, Nec- 
tarines, Gooseberries, Currants, and various 
other trees. A very common host for this 
fungus is the Victoria Plum. Apples and 
Pears are not frequently infected. 
Symptoms.—The leaves have. a silvery or 
leaden sheen on them; they may be affected 
on one branch of the tree only, but the whole 
tree is entailed in advanced cases. As the 
disease progresses the leaves become withered 
and brown; nevertheless, they retain the 
silvered appearance. Curiously enough, there 
is no trace of a fungus in the discoloured 
leaves, their colour being caused by a.split 
in the leaf cells. The causal, fungus is found 
in the wood immediately below. the infected 


foliage. Here we see a dark brown pigment 
which is distinctive .of ‘‘ Stereum pur- 
pureum.’’ This is due to the presence of a 


resinous product formed by the tree in re- 
sponse to the irritation of the fungus. 

The fructifications are of the bracket type 
and encrusted, purple when new, tough, and 
often have a pale woolly margin. These 
appear on the bark of the infected tree and 
produce spores, thus spreading the disease. 


Contro_.—The fungus concerned is a 
wound parasite, and therefore all unnecessary 


wounds in the orchard should be avoided, - 


and necessary ones cover over with Stock- 
holm .tar or grafting wax. (It has been said 
that tar will not keep out the disease.) All 
grafted trees should be securely bound up and 
efficiently covered with grafting wax or clay. 
If a tree suddenly develops the disease, cut 
back the infected part or parts well into 
sound wood, that is, beyond the dark brown 
stain. Should a tree be infected in every 
part and allowed to fruit so long as it will, 
never allow the fructifications to appear, and 
spread the disease. This is an important 
factor at any time. Fruit trees sometimes re- 
cover naturally from Silver Leaf when. they 
are otherwise healthy. Always make cuts on 
the slant so that no moisture accumulates 
and sets up a rot which facilitates the entry 
of disease spores. Also cuts should be made 
near a bud whenever possible to avoid dead 
snags being formed and a harbour made for 
diseases.. ‘‘ Stereum purpureum’’ may _ be 
found on dead stumps, which should always 
be removed from the orchard, together with 
other rubbish and prunings. As far as -is 
possible, keep the orchard clean and_ well 
tilled; drainage is an item which is well 
worth adequate attention. The chief factors 
concerning the control of Silver Leaf are: 
(1) Sanitary pruning, (2) removal of the 
fructifications, and (3) keeping the orchard 
clean and well tilled if possible. 
Lincs. 


Finis swe 


Report on condition of Horticultural 
Crops on February 23rd 

Broccoli (Spring Hearting).—Some — im- 
provement during the month, but prospect 
of moderate crop only; excellent heads of 
Roscoff varieties reported from Cornwall. 

Broccoli .(Sprouting).—Prospect generally 
up to average. 

Cabbage (autumn-planted).—Growth satis- 
factory; present prospect good. 

Cabbage (autumn-planted for greens).— 
Average growth; cutting has commenced in 
places. | 

French Beans (forced).—Growing well. 


March © 


Cucumbers (under glass).—Plant 
backward owing to lack of sun, _ 
Lettuce (frame).—Making good — 
Mint. (forced).—Satisfactory g 
Radishes (forced).—Good, bu 
be drawn owing to. lack of sun, 
Rhubarb (forced).—Moderate 
Rhubarb (natural).—Growth ba 
Tomatoes. (under glass).—Earh 
pots; fruit setting well. Plant 
gress; much damping-off amo 
reported from Sussex. 
Carnations, Perpetual (under 
age crop. :. 
Daffodils and Narcissi (in 
average crop in Cornwall and 
Daffodils and Narcissi (out 
wall-Irvings good; Spur short in: 
varieti 3 very good. 
Hyacinths (forced).—Average cr 
Tulips (forced).—Average 
and Cornwall. 
Violets.—Cornwall—poor ; 
improvement. — aan 
Wallflowers.—Below average. 
Derbyshire Hortic: 
Association 
The Annual General Meetin 
shire Horticultural Associatio 
Cavendish Buildings, Derby, 
20th, there being a_ record on 
members, presided over by Mr. L, 
During the past year many ne 
have been added to the lists, i 


Belper, Kingston Hall; the 
Hartington, Bakewell; Sir 1 
Osmaston. Manor; Sir Wi 


Byrkley Lodge; Mrs. A. Flore 
Snelston Hall; W. G. Player, 
ton; and A. Manners, Littleover 
The balance sheet was by far tl 
published and showed a profit 
the. year’s working, receipts” 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show be 
cent. increased, ‘reflecting the ever. 
popularity this Exhibition has at 
the Midlands. * 
Classes open to all England, memt 
amateurs, were well on the upwar 
size, depth, colour and quality of 
being excellent, while Orchids kind 
Captain A. J. Drury-Lowe, Lock 
a charming attraction. S 
This year the Association 
Twenty-first Annual Show, an 
ensure same being an outsta 
the horticultural. world on Ne 
gth, and roth at Derby are alre 
H. T. Ann, Esq., Quarndon 
mously elected Chairman of t 
vice the late J. Martin, Esq., 
the position for 20 years, wh 
Martin was made Life Member to | 
her father’s memory. Mr. F. M 
Mr. W. C. Flanders, retired 5 
were also added to this list. 
High tribute was paid to Mr. 
Wardman, a Vice-Chairman of lon; 
ing, for the able manner in whicl 
reorganised the affairs of the A 
as well.as for undertaking Sec 
pro tem. owing to ill-health 
Flanders, late Secretary. 
Visits to Butterley Hall, Nethe 
The Outwoods Gardens, and e 
Gardens, by invitation of A. Lesh 
Esq., Mrs. Bourne-Wheeler, 
Esq., and the President, J. A 
were well patronised during t 
for which educational enter 


Iris 


lowing excerpts are taken from “ European Iris Notes, 1927,” by F. Cleveland 
w, Montreal, published in a recent issue of the “ Bulletin of the American 


{ 
J 
the first things I did, on reaching 
). was to call on Colonel Durham, 
hy of the Royal Horticultural 
(arrange a visit to the Society’s 
,Wisley. I was met there by the 


©. Chittenden, and shown over 


Jommittee was at work judging 
jwering group, so I had the 
jmeeting its members. Besides 
pin, Sir William Lawrence, there 
1 Messrs. Yeld, Wallace, Bunyard, 
(Murrell. 

') late in the season for the early 
} too soon for the June Iris, but | 
sollowing as being the best of the 
1g group:—Blue Boy, Dorothea, 
Kurdistan, Prince Victor, Royal, 
al, Kharput is always good, but 
{Cretan is even better. Another 
be by Mr. Dykes, in Crete, is 
autiful white which, in addition, 
a useful parent. Among the 
ted Golden Fleece, a promising 
pinated at Wisley.* A few days 
4 to be introduced to two new 
j this class at the Orpington 
fr. Murrell, whose seedlings they 
i I was the first to see them in 
yflower is a self primrose, while 
till unnamed, is a clear butter- 
jut streaks or spots, Zwanen- 
ivan Tubergen) belongs to a type 
ydislike, but exception proves the 
include it for the sake of its queer 
ilver flowers. This Iris is, of 
ke between Lutescens and 


e absurd, even for a specialist— 
a not—to pass over the other 
tWisley. It has a most attractive 
s where we were hospitably 
pout it are formal gardens with 
s and beyond are the Iris Test 
‘hen there is a fine rock garden, 
i much improved in recent 
‘at its foot a reedy pool with 
| Japanese Iris around its banks. 
» thin woodland where Azaleas 
‘endrons grow, and peaty areas 
hummocks, where are found 
| Gerailas, Cypripediums, and 
‘ 1 remember in particular one 
Int of M. Baileyi, its spectacular 
lwers carried on a 2-foot stalk. 
lis species has proved to be a 
ad I soon hope to have it estab- 
y own garden. This bog garden 
‘nsive, and I was delighted to see 
(as of a large colony of Lilium 
lim an open glade, though, of 
iLily blooms later in the year. 
Wit to the Heath gardens we were 
t alpine-house. Here we. were 
y fine pans of many of the rarer 
/ and_I noticed, too, several 
mm the west coast of North 
ot the least interesting feature at 
the immaculately neat nursery 
Yupon row of seedlings and cut- 
one’s mouth water. Eellows of 
re entitled to share in a distribu- 
{us plants and seeds each season. 
"Ss later my wife and I had the 
ining at Kew with the Director, 


~ 
a 


“he gardens are so well known 
jenecessary to enlarge on_ their 
, one thing was worthy of special 
— 2 inh. Siei eer 


by W. J. Caparne about rgo1.— Ep, 
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Notes 
IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR 


Iris Soctety” 


comment. It was a Sunday evening, and 
great crowds of visitors had come and gone 
all day—g4o,o00, if I am not mistalken—yet 
the gardens looked clean and fresh—no waste 
paper—no sign of disorder. This nice ap- 
preciation of the difference between liberty 
and licence is not a bad test of the degree of 
civilisation a people have reached. 
CHELSEA, 1927 

How shall I describe Chelsea—its colossal 
tents, its tiny rock gardens, its clipped Yews, 
its banks of Azaleas, its formal gardens? So 
you must put together this jig-saw puzzle for 
yourself. "Never shall I forget the surging 
throngs which literally filled the avenues and 
tents, nor the amazing variety of exhibits so 
neatly labelled and artistically arranged. 
Courteous attendants were there to answer 
questions, and the replies were so intelligent 
that long talks at each exhibit were the order 
of the day. 

The rock gardens were particularly good. 
The coveted Sherwood Cup and the Society’s 
Gold Medal for the most meritorious exhibit 
in the show went to Geo. G, Whitelegg, of 
Chi lehurst. I do mot remember a more 
artistic rendering of a difficult problem, the 
garden being on the same condensed scale as 
my description. A miniature tumbling 
stream gushing from a rocky cleft and 
cascading over ledges to form a quiet pool 
surrounded by alpine lawn. The planting 
was equally good, and I was particularly 
struck with two encrusted Saxifrages, Fox- 
brush and Catermensis. 

Perhaps the most interesting collection of 
rock plants was shown by Clarence Elliott, 
of Stevenage. Here I saw Aquilegia glandu- 
losa to perfection and with it the fairy-like 
A. calcarata. Wahlenbergia pumilio was 
hidden under massed cups of purple, and 
Sedum spathulifolium in its purple-leaved 
form proved a rare beauty. Oxalis ennea- 
phylla rosea, Daphne rupestris grandiflora, 
and that most spectacular Saxifraga, 
Tumbling Waters, were all there. 

I saw some very beautiful Primulas at 


Answers 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any. designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to. be sent to press some days in advance. of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 
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Chelsea, shown by Messrs, Oliver and 
Hunter, many of them quite unknown on the 
American continent. The giant Cowslip, P. 
Florinde, grows 4 feet high in its native 
Thibet, P. microdonta has a lovely sulphur 
variety named Alpicola, and there was a dark 
maroon, P. priontes, quite new to me. This 
firm also specialises in the glorious 
Meconopsis about which we have heard so 
much in recent years. Though not plants for 
everybody they are worth any amount of 
trouble to grow, 

I have left the Iris to the last because I 
shall deal specially with the novelties and re- 
cent introductions in describing the Iris Show 
at Vincent Square held on June 2nd. I must 
be content, therefore, with a few general re- 
marks. Undoubtedly the most artistic ex- 
hibit was that of Mrs. W. R. Dykes, for here 
the varieties were shown as if growing in a 
garden—the beds edged with grass borders 
and cut by gravelled paths. Mrs. Dykes 
grows her Iris to perfection in her garden 
near Guildford, It is situated on a sunny 
hillside and the soil, though fairly heavy, is 
well mixed with gravel, thereby ensuring per- 
fect drainage. All the growers had fine 
stands of Iris at Chelsea, and I saw many 


old friends among them, such as _ splendid 


groups of Ambassadeur, Lent A, Williamson, 
and Mme. Gaudichau. In the blues I liked 
Sapphire, Wedgwood, and Lady Chas. Allom. 
I heard Bliss’s recent seedling, Gabriel, 
highly praised, but did not see it. In the 
‘lilac shades I admired Asia and Cluny, and 
for those who can grow it there is Mlle. 
Schwartz. In the rose-pinks, Aphrodite still 
stands at the top of the list because of its 
good branching habit and colour. But how 
changeable these pinks are, altering with 
sun, shade, artificial light, and even perhaps 
with soil and season. Anyway, there is 
plenty of room for Dream, which is a softer 
rose and more tender in tone. Susan Bliss is 
vigorous and good, and though Rene Denis 
has more yellow in it, it is still a candidate 
for this colour group. I had a good look at 
Mrs. Marion Cran, but cannot: forgive its 
poorly-branched weedy stalks nor its badly- 
pinched falls. For a review of the yellow 
Iris I must refer to my notes on the ‘ Iris 


_ Show ” as past standards have been altered 


by the appearance of. certain new comers 
there discussed. 


(To be continued.) 


to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Lilium auratum 


I should be much obliged of you could give 
me advice re Lilium auratum, as to :— 


(1) Month to plant bulbs; (2) depth to 
plant (top of bulb~ to. surface); (3) site; (4) 
soil and cultivation ; (5) season to sow bulb- 
lets, and cultivation’ of bulblets; (6): can 
Liliumy auratum be left in the. soil during 
winter in Berks—soil light loam. on gravel? 

[(i) If home-grown bulbs of Lilium ‘aura- 
tum “aré obtainable, they are best planted, 


providing weather conditions are favourable, 
in November. Imported bulbs should be 
planted as early as possible after arrival, 
which is generally in January. If in sound, 
plump condition, they can be planted until 
the end of March. 
(2) About three times their’: own depth. 
This will give the bulb 4 inches to 5 inches 
of compost as a covering. 
(3) If possible plant the bulbs in associa- 
tion with low-growing shrubs, such as 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, Andro- 
medas, Ericas, and such like, whose shade 
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will do much to keep the bulb cool. Bulbs 
can also be grown successfully in the 
herbaceous border. 

(4) A compost of one part loam, one part 
peat, two parts leaf mould, with the addition 
of sharp sand, is suitable. Take out about 
18 inches of existing soil. Place a bottom 
layer of crocks or stones, or anything that 
tends towards sharp drainage, and fill in with 
the above compost to the required depth, 
adding a layer of sand, in which the bulb 
should be enveloped. Fill up to the surface 
with compost. During hot, dry periods, an 
occasional soaking at the root in the evening 
is beneficial, Stem roots, which may appear 
above the surface, should be covered with a 
compost of loam, leaf mould and sand, with 
the addition of a little well decayed farmyard 
manure. It is a good plan to give a surface 
dressing of old leaves or coarse leaf mould 
annually. 

(5) Bulblets removed from the parent 
bulbs can be transplanted in early autumn. 
A bed made up with a compost of loam, sand, 
and fine leaf mould, in a cold frame, is best. 
If this is not possible, make up a bed in a 
sheltered position in the open, in which case, 
after planting, cover with an inch or so of 
fine ashes. 

(6) Lf the foregoing hints are followed, there 
is no reason why Lilium auratum should not 
be left in the soil during winter. The fact 
of having a gravel subsoil will be of service, 
as drainage will be good, and this is very 
important. Home-grown bulbs are more 
likely to establish themselves than imported. 
In any case, no good purpose is served by 
lifting the bulbs annually. ] 


Double Primroses 

(E. F. M.).—Double Primroses may be ob- 
tained from Wm. Power and Co., Waterford. 
The double mauve Primrose, Arthur Du 
Moulin, may be obtained from Messrs. J. 
Stormont and Son, Kirkbride, Carlisle, 
Cumberland, and Miss Adams, Torrent Hill, 
Dungannon, Co.: Tyrone, N. Ireland. Miss 
Adams is the authoress of the paper quoted. 
These three growers have good stocks - of 
double Primroses. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Honeysuckle trouble 

(E. S. Tate).—We have carefully examined 
the specimen sent, and we do not think that 
it is affected with Silver Leaf. The trouble 
appears to be Chlorosis, which is due to lack 
of available iron in your soil. You should 
try the effect of giving the plant several gocd 
soakings, at weekly intervals, with a solu- 
tion made by dissolving 1 oz. of iron sulphate 
in six gallons of water. We are doubtful if 
the Plum tree is affected with true Silver 
Leaf; if it was so affected we do not think 
you would get quantities of Plums every 
year. The silvered branches would gradually 
die off, and within a few years the Plum 
tree would be a dead one and not fruiting 
as yours appears to do. Try the effect of a 
dressing of sulphate of iron to the Plum 
tree at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard. 
The crystals should be about the size of peas 
and should be spread evenly and lightly 
forked in. If the iron treatment has no 
effect, please write us again, at the same 
time sending us another specimen of the 
Honeysuckle and also one of the Plum; 
please pack them in a tin box, because the 
last specimen was received in a very dry con- 
dition, which does not allow of critical 
examination. 


GREENHOUSE 
Starting Begonias 


_ Could you tell me, through your paper, if 
it is correct to start Begonias in boxes under 
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glass for bedding out later on, and when is 
the time for starting them? j. M. W. 

|The dormant tubers ought now to be 
started into growth by placing them closely 
in boxes half filled with light soil, or, pre- 
ferably, with leaf mould. “Placed in a green- 
house or, indeed, in a cold frame, growth 
will soon follow. As the foliage expands, 
the bulbs will necessarily require more space 
in which to develop, and they can be put 
singly into pots or transferred to other boxes 
in which the plants may be’ placed 8 inches 
apart. ‘Toward the end of May they should 
be hardened off, prior to being placed in their 
flowering quarters, by gradually inuring 
them to out-of-door conditions. Begonias 
revel in leaf mould, which, if it can be 
obtained, is better than manure in flower 
beds. ] 


Vitaglass in greenhouses at Kew 

(A. K.).—The Kew experiment is not yet 
complete, and no official report has been 
published. So far, nothing definite in_re- 
sults has been obtained at Kew, and it is 
probable that the experiment will be run on 
somewhat different lines next season. 


Primula malacoides 

(Rosamond).—The probability is that these 
have been watered with manure-water at too 
great a strength, otherwise the plants have 
been kept too dry. We can give no other 
reason for the browning of the leaves. 


FRUIT 


Gooseberry Mildew 

(W. Crossman).—Spraying in winter with 
lime-sulphur has little or no effect upon 
American Gooseberry Mildew. A _ better 
method of control is to remove the whole of 
the affected shoots in late summer or early 
autumn; this material should be burnt. 
When tipping the affected growths they 
should not be allowed to fall to the ground, 
but should be cut off and placed into a basket 
or bucket and then carried away to be burned. 
Spraying should commence about the first 
week in April, another spraying should be 
given three weeks later, and, if necessary, 
it could be repeated at intervals of three 
weeks. Two sprays are in general use for 
the control of American Gooseberry Mildew, 
namely, lime-sulphur and ammonium poly- 
sulphide; either can be bought in concen- 
trated form and only require the addition of 
water according to the makers’ directions. 
Some varieties of Gooseberry have tender 
foliage and should be sprayed with lime- 
sulphur at half the usual summer strength; 
e.g., Berry Early, Cousins Seedling, Crown 
Bob, and Lancashire Lad; while the sulphur 
varieties cannot be safely sprayed at all. 
You might try the sodium carbonate wash 
on these varieties, but we think that, provid- 
ing you can use without damage, lime- 
sulphur would give you the best control. 


Standard Black Mulberries 


(Major W.).—Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, quotes in this year’s cata- 
logue, standard Black Mulberries from 
12s. 6d. to 21s. There has been great diffi- 
culty in obtaining Mulberries in recent 
years in this country and on the Continent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Soil insects 


(Amateur).—The specimens you have sent 
in for examination are the chrysalis stage of 
two flies. The smaller kind appear to us as 
being unimportant, and we do not think they 
are injurious. We will, however, keep the 
specimens, and if the flies emerge: in due 
course we can identify them. The larger 
kind is the pupal stage of a fly that causes 
considerable damage to the foliage of Chrys- 


» Wharc 


anthemums. When the 
tle pupae they lay eggs wi 
Chrysanthemums, ‘1hese 
maggots, which feed on 
of the leaf, causing big brow 
tunnels) on the leaves. We 
of this trouble sent: in dur 
and had been keeping the ¢ 
for the flies to emerge, 
identify the pest. We do 

chrysalids you have found, 
which gave rise to them, ha 
plants producing cuttings. 

the production of very few 
a feature of the season. 


Grubs for identification 

(Grub).—The grubs you 
of a moth, but are the la 
and are probably those of 
Chafer, Cetonia  aurata. 
appear in May and June 
eggs in the soil and in 
matter. The eggs hatch in 
they grow to 1% inches in 
fully fed, the grubs change t 
earthern cocoons, situated 
If you are trying to keep 
until they reach the adult 
take them out of the bran 
plenty of the decayed wood : 
took them. The grubs shot 
and reach maturity .without 
You would find a large gl. 
venient than a tin box, — 
watch better for the eme 
beetles ; the lower part of t 
grubs are feeding, should 
brown paper. ‘ 


SHORT REPL 
S. R., Kent.—The stance 
quire can be supplied wit 
Baggesen’s Hardy Plant N 
Kent. There is still time 
B. W.—A good elemen 
cal bee-keeping is ‘‘ The 
Guide Book,’’ by T. W. C 
obtainable from the office 
Bee Journal,’’ 23, Bedfor 
W.C. * 


UJ 


NEWS IN ADVER 
Wine lees as a fertili 

Wine lees, under prope 
pare favourably with dried 
of putting nitrogen into th 
since patented, has been di 
not only is the acidity, ¢) 
removed in the form of a vz 
but the residual contents of 1 
the course of this treatme 
lised. It is claimed that 
stance now contains nitro 
possible form for rapid 
assimilation by the plant. 
is added the necessary pota 
acid in very carefully adjust 
render the complete mat 
tiliser. The guaranteed al 
gen, 3°3 per cent.; phosphort 


bought 
dealers. 


Slugs 

Like the poor, slugs a 
This season, unfortunatel 
no signs of diminishing. 
several powder remedies, 
alum, copper sulphate, anc 
prietary remedies, there 
mechanical contrivances on Uf 
have proved successful. ~ 


(Continued on page 


direct, 
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WLLINEY BROOMS 


seaders will have seen at Chelsca the 
» new Brooms raised at Killiney. 
»'ude the most richly-coloured variety 
~—* Dorothy Walpole ”’ (crimson)— 
; the finest bi-colour ‘‘ Lord Lam- 
’ The latter has vivid scarlet wings 
wmtrast beautifully with the pale 
« primrose standard of the jlower. 
wived the A.M. from the h.H.S. 
lection of Brooms grown at Killiney 
s more than 40 varieties, and of the 
» half-standards can be supplied as 
‘ushes. All are established in pots 
vio not move well from the open 
The collection includes the beauti- 
‘hite Broom, the cream precox, and 
recox, Cornish Cream (A.M., 
\the new Osbornii, (raised at Kew), 
ys and its prostrate form, also 
s Donard Seedling, and numerous 
»:ly kinds suitable for the shrubbery 
> garden. 

« mention must be made of late- 
» kinds. Mount Etna Broom 


«einensis) is one of the best, as it 1s- 


band flowers late in July when others 
) past. Spartium junceum (Yellow 
hBroom) is undoubtedly one of the 
) flowering shrubs, the large yellow 
re fragrant and the bush never out 
4 during summer, continuing indeed 
a: autumn, while Cytisus nigricans 
is another graceful yellow Broom of 
szrowth and flowers from July to 
f 

a good time for planting Brooms, 
pull list of sorts will be found in our 
hib catalogue, which is worthy of 
‘ry all shrub lovers.—Wm. Watson 
4, Ltd., Killiney Nurseries, Killiney, 
iin. 
_t 
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Send for 1928 Cata- ~ 
logue, and let us 
arrange a Free Demon- 
stration. Six models, 


Prices from 


30 


Guineas 


or obtainable for first 
payment of 


from £&S 


Complete service or- 
ganisation maintained. 
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A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 
Carriage Paid Prices : 


I lb. Tin - 1/3 14 1b. Bag - 5/9 
2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 
7 |b. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 


112 lb. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 


A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon im 
each Tin. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 
BROMWICH 


KING'S ACRE! 
GREAT 
Clearance 
Spring Sale 


TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
FRESH PLANTING 


FRUIT TREES 


Including 
STANDARDS, HALF-STANDARDS, 
BUSHES, TRAINED TREES, 
CORDONS, etc., 


at Greatly Reduced Prices 
ROSES (Bushes and Climbers) 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE, with full 

particulars, detailing CARRIAGE PAID 

and PACKED FREE BARGAINS, POST 
FREE ON REQUEST 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEE 
THIS LIST BEFORE ORDERING 
ELSEWHERE 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES 


LTD. 


HEREFORD 


ALL BRITISH 
MOTOR MOWERS 


STILL THE MOST EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL and POPULAR 


OVER 18000 SOLD IN SEVEN YEARS 
4,282 LAST YEAR 


CHAS. H. PUGH, Ltd., 


Whitworth Works, 33, Tilton Road, Birmingham Roe resell 


THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER 18 PRODUCED 
t 


URBAS OF TH 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN 


THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD 


158 


trap, which was highly commended at Wisley 
some 15 years ago, has secured remarkable 
testimonials from all over the country. 
Another excellent device is the Archibald 
Plant Protector made by a Glasgow firm, A. 
Cousland and Co. It consists Of a ring of 
distasteful to 


copper fabric which is very 
slugs, and keeps them effectively off the 


young plants, 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 
East Sussex 


T a recent meeting of the East Sussex 
Agricultural Committee Mr. G. C. 


Johnson was appointed Horticultural 
Superintendent for the County of ,East 
Sussex, im succession to Mr. W. Goaring. 
Mr. Johnson is a Somersetshire man, and 
he received his early training in the gardens 
te the Marquis of Bath, ‘Longleat, Wilts 

gardener, the late Mr. H. Gandy), the late 
P Pierpont Morgan, Esq., Dover House, 


(gardener, Mr. rele 
Botanic Gardens, 


Surrey 


Roehampton, 2 
Royal 


McLeod), and the 


Mr. G. 


Cc. Johnson 


Newly appointed Horticultural Superintendent 
for East Sussex 


Kew. From Kew Mr. Johnson obtained an 
appointment with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries as a sub-Inspector, The war 
period was spent with the 2nd Battalion 15th 
London Regiment (Civil Service Rifles), 
which served in Ireland, France, Salonica, 
Palestine, and was again in France when 
the war closed. After the war Mr. Johnson 
accepted an appointment with the Wrexham 
War Pensions Committee as Assistant 
Horticultural Instructor. For the last eight 
years Mr, Johnson has been Horticultural 
Instructor at The University, Leeds. Mr. 
W. Goaring retires on April 12th, and Mr. 
Johnson takes up his new appointment on 
April rst. 
Mr. L. R. Astriey, formerly with f. Noris- 
Mrrr, Esq., Cleve, Perth, now gardener 
to the Eart or Moray, Kinfauns Castle, 


Perth. 
Mr. H. S. Watker, formerly with*J. A, 
Drucr, Esg., Gore Court, Maidstone, now 


gardener to 
Park, Hants. 
Mr. A. BrtcnAmper, formerly gardener to 
Miss G. Corton Browne, Walkern Hall, 
Stevenage, now gardener at Sandhurst 
Lodge, Ww ellington College Station, Berks. 
Mr. A. G. Austin, for the past 14 years under 
his father, Mr. ‘Gro. Austin, at The 
Manor House, Stoke Poges, Bucks, and 
previously at Shenley Hill House, Barnet, 
Stublon Hall, Newark, and ‘ Dainsu,’ 


Lady Hare, Brockenhurst 
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Brancaster, Norfolk, as gardener to Mrs. 
VIOLET GREGG, The Grove, Old Windsor, 
Berks. 
Migaae) |: 
DUKE OF 
Woburn, 
Joicry, 
Berks. 


Dickson, formerly gardener to the 

BepForD, Woburn Abbey, 
now gardener to Mrs, W. J. 
Sunningdale Park, Sunningdale, 


OBITUARY 


JOHN BASHAM 

It is with the deepest regret we have to 
announce the death of Mr. J. Basham, who 
passed away at his residence at Bassaleg, 
Monmouthshire, on February 25th. Mr. 
Basham, who was in his 83rd year, was well- 
known as a horticulturist and market gar- 
dener. His chief objects were fruit ‘and 
Roses.. He had been a member of the Fruit 
Committee of the R.H.S. for many years, and 
was recently awarded the Veitch Memorial 
Gold Medal for his general services in fruit 
cultivation. His free and open mind will 
always be remembered by those who came 
in contact with him, and he was always out 
to help the younger generation of gardeners. 
He was widely known as one of the keenest 
judges on fruit and his valuable services 
were much sought after by many horticul- 
tural societies. Added to his many calls 
from horticulture, he was a member of the 
St. Mellons Council and Newport Guardians 
for 33 years. We extend much sympathy 
to his family of four sons and five daughters 
who are left to mourn their loss, whilst the 
gardening world has lost one of the greatest 
authorities on fruit in the country. 


Creigiau. Wi Te Wi 


LATE NOTES 


Lilium auratum 

Will you allow me to. point out that the 
Lily illustrated on page 93 of your issue of 
February 18th, with the caption L. auratum 
var. macranthum, is not Lilium auratum, 
but a hybrid Lily which for convenience has 
been called Hayward’s variety of L. Park- 
manni? The photograph from which the 
illustration has been reproduced was made 
from a plant in my garden in 1920. 

A. GROVE. 


Cytisus Scoparius Dorothy Walpole 


As this is probably the richest in colour of 
all the Brooms it is worthy of a place in all 


gardens. The flowers are of a rich velvety- 
crimson in the wings with rose- coloured 


standards. Those w ns have grown this new 
variety say that it is as strong and vigorous 


as the well-known Cytisus Andreanus. The 
variety Dorothy Walpole was raised by 
Messrs. William Watson and Sons, Ltd., 


Killiney, County Down, to whom we are in- 
debted for a number of good garden Brooms. 
The original bush of Dorothy Walpole _is 
over, 6 feet in height, and, generally speak- 
ing, the plants are 4 feet or 5 feet in other 
gardens. It is recommended that they should 
be pruned after flowering, as this intensifies 
the profusion of flowers in May and June. 
The colour effect of Dorothy W alpole when 
it is at its best is said to resemble crimson- 
foliage Japanese Maples. 


Planting young Vines 

Should this be contemplated this month, 
the border should be made at once, so 
that it. may get thoroughly settled down. 
The bottom of the border having been con- 
creted and pipes arranged to carry away 
drainage water, place about a foot of broken 
bricks, etc., for drainage. When building 
the border, use the best of loam, incorporat- 


ing with it some crushed borics and prick 
rubble, making the border very firm as the 
work proceeds. A width of about 3 feet is 


ample to start.the young Vines. 


STRONG AND 
DURABLE, WILL 
LAST FOR YEARS 


High .. 3ft. 4}ft. 6ft. 9ft. 
Prices—7d. Sd. 1/- 1/6 


rate 
running 
yard. 
71b. 141b 
cOW’S LAWN SAND .. S/- 5). 
. Daisy Eradicator. 

‘*GOWO”? WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 
Non-poisonous. Gets all the Worms 
HUNCOWCIDE 3/4 4/6 
Soil Fumigant. Bags Free. 
Ask you Seedsman for then 


HUNTER & GOW, Ltd., 40, 
LIVERPOOL _ 


ToHolders of Allotment & Smal 
If you wish to grow ‘‘ Better Or 


SPALDING’S ORGANIC 


ORDINARY “BULL-DOG” 
for all Vegetables, etc.— 


1 cwt. bags, 16/6. 7 
4 cwt. bags, 5/6. i 


Horticultural MANURE 
for Gardens— 
1 ewt. hags, 18/6. 
+ cwt. bags, 6/-. 
Carriaye Paid. 
Cash with order. 


CHAS. SPALD 


Fertilizer Manufacturer 
Birchfield Lane, Oldbury, Bi 


1 tbe tae 


Testimonials on applic 


>IN 


SWEET PEAS FOR 
EXHIBITION, GARDEN 
AND HOME DECORA- 
TION. A SELECT LIST 


Give us your 1928 Order and you wi 
that our seeds are SECOND TO N 
too short for growing seeds of inferior q 

; GET THE BEST, 


Grow: your LILIUMS fr 
: 40 varieties from which 


LILIUM REGALE LILIUM Au 
50 Seeds 1/3 ; 100 Seeds 


: We hold a fine stock of L 
great variety. 


sng New CATALOGUE. Pe 
We give an EXPEDITIOUS 


GLADIOLI 

IN ALL THE BEST 
VARIETIES. 

LARGEST SIZE OF 

BULBS ONLY 


‘Purity ” 


LAWN §$S 


we ite owt. 


Send to-day, 
mentioning this paper 
and you shall have # ef 


copy free per reture pom per 3 


7 
THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL co., LTD. Carr. pa 
HECKMONDWIKE. 


be 
10, 1928 


igs and Soil 
ts banished 


i following wet season 
tolled by prompt action 


e slugs are all Soil Pests. Just dig 
wwoured by in STEROLE wher- 
esson. Now ever land is cleared, or 
‘ie to take fork in between plants 
End, on permanent borders, 
~,theproved STEROLE is cheap! 
ksSlugsand STEROLEiscertain!! 
« TEROLE on lettuce beds infested with slugs I have 
, lant. Please repeat order.”—EVESHAM. 


w pleasure in testifying to the splendid qualities of 
_ Lis magnificent stuff’, and does tts work extremely 
used several other brands of insecticide. but none 
» STEROLE.’—NURSERIES, RAYLAIGH, Essex. 


jeedlings—Stop Slugs 
Send for 


‘EROLE 


Ss. ae. 6d. 14 Ibs. - 4s. 
'ys.- 6s. 6d. 56 lbs. - 9s. 
' I cwt.- 15s. 


(vriage paid for Cash with Order. 
 Aproduct of 


i3E'S INSECTICIDES 


wcturers G& Consultants [rp 
n: Hill QyRox London, S.E.3 


Bu. 49a 


“)MASKELL'S Y 
YARUR 


Uy AZ G 
LZ nn... Ls MEY ‘ fe 
OST RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
STABLE MANURE 


it besides Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphates a 
rcitage of Organic matter so essential to all plant 
non receipt of P.O., 56 lbs., 48,; 1 cwt., 68.5 
1; dcwt., 20s. ; 6 cwt., 278. Ga. ; 10 cwt , 458.; 
i€ Carriaye pard 60 miles. Over 60 miles add 6a. 
f each 50 miles or part thereof. Write for book- 
girticulars of all Fertilizers supplied, also of our 
Ginea Prize Scheme for Amateurs. 


ASKELL & Co., Ltd. (Hort Dert. GI.) 
orks, DIRLETON ROAD, WEST HAM, E.15. 


= 


FUMIGANT 


ERG LAWN SAND 


I KILLER & FERTILIZER 
2 Originator of Lawn Sands 


pp bngstons weeds and moss, and discolours the 
/ any. Produces arich velvety green. 60 years’ 
experience in lawn culture. 


ET AND STILL BY FAR THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET 


a destroying weeds only, a pinch in the centre 
‘ach weed will entirely clear your lawn. 


@3/-and 5/6 : tewt. 8/-: $ewt.14/6 ; 1 cwt.25'= 
In strong airtight kegs. 

(LRY’S NEW HAND SPRINKLER, ONLY 5/- 

pf all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 

| co,, Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1 
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EMPIRE 
STONE 


Garden Ornament 


A4. Rabbit, £1-10.0 
16” long, height 10” 


Af.o Hares 41 -10-0 
253° high, base 83” x 94” 


BB3. Bird Bath, 18” square, 
£3-3-0 


All prices are carriage paid in 


England and ‘Wales. 
A2, Adjutant Bira, EMPIRE STONE CO. Ltd. 


£2-10-0 GARDEN ORNAMENT DEPT. 


es re ao A3.. Falcon, 42 -10-0 
f : L 1 ’ 
27” high, base 173 X 103 232, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 19” high, base 10” X74” 


Write for Leaflet. 


NEVER FAILS ——— LASTS FOR YFRARS, 
Send for FREE Sample. 
Standard size, 3/6 per doz., post free, 

—— A.COUSLAND & CO., 
~ 93, Brook Street, GLASGOW 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn SAND, SOILFUME, 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNORMES. SEE UST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICULTY 
im OBTAINING. WE SEND. DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAIO 


‘ Only Address: TOMLINSON & Haywarp Lye LINCOLN.) 


The I: xpertence of 100 Y ears 


No. H.77. No. H.75. ae 
es 


Behind every Boulton & Paul Garden Frame lies the 
accumulated knowledge gained from a century’s manu- 


facturing experience. B. & P. Frames are built to last. 


No. H.77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME, | No, H.75. MELON OR CUCUMBER 
Madewitheitherhinged orslidinglights, | Frame. Supplied in various sizes. 


and supplied in various S1ZeS. Illustra- | tiustration shows 2-Light Frame. 
tion shows Frame with two sliding lights. 
PRICES. PRICES. 
Size 3 ft. x 4 ft. (one fight) £1:13:6 Size 4 ft. x oft. (one light) £3:3 
Siz2 6 ft. <4 ft. (two lights as illustrated) 42:15 Size 8ft. x 6 ft. (two lights, as illustrated) £5 : 4 


We pay carriage to stations in England and Wales.. Packing 
charged extra hut allowed in full when cases are returned. 


Write for Free Catalogue No. 764. 


Visit our Showrooms Pp. 1 ls tae 
at Norwich or Lon- > 
don, where examples ou. ton & au fropnhouscs 


of B. & P. Garden 


, ¢ - Telephone: Write for 
Frames, Green-. Telegrams: NORWICH Norwich 881 Glines) 


houses, Motor Houses, Boulton, Norwich Catalogue 
Shelters, Poultry LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. Sa 


ca plained “Telegrams: Boutique Cent. London. Telephone: 4642 Cent. 
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Glass Houses ‘par excellence 


Here is a stand at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition that no true gardening 


enthusiast can afford to miss 


T the Ideal Home Exhibi- makers of superior structures the superior workmansh 
tion, at Olympia, you can since the time of William the with which it is built, § 

A EELS Ai see aa Fourth. Examine a Duncan the unmistakable evidence 
6 Tucker Glass House. Notice the minute care which is } 


construction at its very best. 


@ese@eseeseesoesoervseeveseseesveeeseeenes stowed u on it ° ° ° e J 
For there, at Stand No. 22 ° Pp eve 


PNecian Necrounite Fiesty, : IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION : detail pee in s 
are Glass Houses designed : Stand No. 22 ° ane reason wh 
and constructed by William : New Hall, Ground Floor ° Tucker Glass Houses d 


Duncan Tuckerand Sons, Ltd., eee hae ec the ravages of Tim 


IAA AA 


IGLA Ss 


mim 


21 oz. Horticultural Sheet Glass in 200 ft. 
boxes (one size in each box). 

10 ins. wide ... 27/6 per box nett. 

12/16 ins. wide... 31/- ,, 

ISiinsswidem ee aro samen oe 

F.O R. London. 

If half boxes required 2/6 extra on half values. 
JOHN & SONS 

wv NEWTON “33° 
20/23, CHARLES STREET, HATTON 


GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
Holborn 2651 (6 lines) V.P. 


BASKETS & Write for Catalogue oa 
HAMPERS Orsett Basket Worl 


Wicker Chairs and Tables ORSETT, GRAYS, ESS! 
The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER TIINCTDATER GALI NTR DDL GEE 


Over 40,000 in use game ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 
: GARDENIN 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
QUERIES & ANSWE 


| 


of every description. 


7 Groen hogtes from Poultry Houses from Huts from f 
= i £3 2 6 are inserted free © 
T.BATH . A . 


The Nameand Address of the s 
is required in addition to any 
plume under which the queryap 
Each query should be ona se} 
sheet, the name and address 
added to each. 
No queries answered by post. 
The advice of our Expe! 
is at your disposal 
| 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 

O@ For raduced prices of Boiler and Complete 


Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


=a 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST REREE. 


ADDRESS — 
The Editor, ‘“ Gardening Hust? 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, Londo 
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CLS 


ELSES LT A S-& 


— 


2°  SIDMARSHS SONS. 
WOOD CHAINLATH BS TL NY DS For GREENHOUSES | 


PATENT N° 2e6cihio, 
The Ring is endless and cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid metal,and is therefore notonly 
ie unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique. z 
UMMER: WILLKEEP OFF THESUN. W/NTER: WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO A SUPRISING DEGREE 


» _fult Parcutars [rom TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock St,.LO NDON,N.I. 
VDD TAY PON PIN PT OPTION TL 


“ Suit-all’’ Rusticalities 


“Variety is Charming” 

It is impossible— 
in this limited space 
—to give you an 
idea of the many 
charming designs of 
Rustic Furniture 
which I manufac- 
ture, BUT I will 


AE 
6 


618 , 
spy 


: & 


‘Vrite now for g:eatly reduced ‘ 
fice list to 


fase Continuous Cloche 
6°ound Pond, Chertsey, Surrey 


W 


‘Dx 


TAS/Ce, 12. 


muta! 


Que 


Ay Py, OOTY Oe 


EDGELL’S PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


GUARANTEED to be strongly constructed of best red 
deal, with roof of matchboard and ebonite roofing. 


vi 
sii 
a 


S 


4 
= 


eg 
ves 


ae 
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SFG NO (540lL 
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ee 


a = 
; A Tah Woe send you I!lustrated 
1YER’S “Gold Leaf t. ee i Lists FREE on 
request. ‘ 
: Arch No. 4. 5 : 
ry Cut Tobacco Width Peeled Wood with Meanwhile here is 
| of Pat Oak Bark on Best Lit; d k hi bined with t 
wbed Ready for 3ft Gin. 37/6 32/6 | ARCH MODERATE *PRICES mand, "CARRIAGE "PAID to 
ki eis d eal i 4ft.0in. 42/6 37/6 Vewe INGE SESS. nearest Station. 
h ing) is identical in A Splendid Arch GREENHOUSES a speciality. Catalogue on request. 
. : oe Le GARDEN FRAMES from 36s. 
zity with the original | TERMS—Cash With Order Goat Houses Summer Houses 
i ’ Carr. paid to any Station in England or Wales Dez oumate Hones Huts fe 
ee Paid sag aera Piet Cota see ee aes 
° e estgned and manufacture y necupator oO otor houses 
ut Tool Houses Cycle Sheds 
y Cut, but it is p WALTER TODD (Desk G.I) Workshops Sports Pavilions 
Rustic Specialist, KIODERMINSTER, Worcestershire Bungalows &c., &c. 


jin a form which 
ys the smoker trouble 
Established in Radstock 36 years 


LAYER’S | 
Gold Leaf ® ~ // SRT 
AVYCUOT | |. ; 


! rr] ees. MM I} 

Tobacco ee I 
| THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FE 
JUBBED READY for EXPERT and AMATEUR GARDENERS 


Send for our 96-page catalogue of Greenhouses and Portable 
Buildings of every description, post free. 


W. & A. EDGELL, LTD. 
17, RADSTOCK, Nr. BATH. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


JOR SMOKING fs has long: been known that WINE-LEES, under proper conditions, 
are in the front rank as fertilisers, and compare favourably with dried ANALYSIS. 
blood as a means of putting nitrogen into the soil. A process, since | | 
patented, has been discovered, whereby all acidity—chiefly tartaricacid— | Main body : Hydro- | 
ol ye eg is removed, and the residual contents of the wine-lees, becoming hydrolised |  lised Wine-Lees 
( we 2 ge ||P in the process, are already partly digested for the use of the plant. | Nitrogen - 3°3% 
; ps Aa Se The resulting substance contains nitrogen in the best possible form for Phos Acid. 33% 
we ate il rapid nitrification and assimilation by the plant. To this material is | poo, .-. 4°49/ 
added the necessary potash and phosphoric acid very carefully adjusted /0 


to render the complete material a perfect fertiliser, declared by competent ah : 
scientific authorities, as wellas by practical growers, to be much superior as a fertiliser to the ordinary 


mixed type, and also better than farmyard manure in opening up and conditioning the soil. 


UNIQUE SAMPLE OFFER 


OF THIS VALUABLE PRODUCT 3 | 
7 lb. Bag (Carriage Paid—Any Address in Great Britain) = 


2 oz. Pocket Tin 2/1. 
1 ie Write RUSSELL & CO., 114, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2. 


oy 
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ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustie Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


Usual Gale 
rw Price ries 
3’6" path... *e ee0/8 
rad a Be ne a, 13/6 12/- 
MO Seem eS. Svea 6 16/- 
5 ee SM cg kee e/6 20/- 
SU dee Oe We 26/8. WAL 
3 33/6 


Rows. 
Strong Oak or Ash Frame. 
planed elm body. Size, 2ft. 9in. 
at top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in, wood wheel, } in. 
iron tyre. 


260 only, to clear... Ses 
50 only, to clear... aaa 
Tops for either of above 


CARDEN FLOWER BOXES. ; 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 
Treated inside and out. with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Usual Price. Sale Price. : PS 
12” square me 3 : 
15” 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 


Height 8 feet. Usual Sale 
Price Price. 
4’ path 7 5/9 ‘5 /- 
4’ 6” path o- 8/9 7/9 
5’ path +. 11/6 10/- 
GARDEN LIGHTS. Sale 
Price. Price 
Unglazed. 3’x2’ 3/9 3/< 
> eS Paes 4/9 4)- 
es 5’ x 3’ 6” 6/9 6/= 
. 6x4’ 7/9 6/6 
Glazed & painted 3’ x 2’ 7/6 = /6 
ss 4’ x3’ a 69/6 8/- 
a 5’ x3’ 6” 13/6 12/- 
4, 6’ x 4’ 15/6 14/= 
RUSTIC SUMMER 
HOUSE. 
No. 18. 
This House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance, All 
Rustic Material is 
peeled, Back fitted 
with hollow bottom 
seat. All stained and 
varnished inside and 
out. Supplied from 


stock in following sizes: 


~£“ Usual Price 


Sale Price. 

ms £5 10 £5 0 0 

6’ x4’ =n £610 0 £5 15 0 
xs rr ‘ me £9) OO £8 0 0 
SEXO gees fee . £1110 0 £910 © 
OOXC Meee ore eae eee) 100 £12 0 06 


SEED FRAMES. 
These Frames are very useful for 
preserving seeds and bulbs against 
frost; are made of tongued and grooved 
boards and very warm, The light is 
: = hung at back, and can be opened to 
different positions. Glazed 21-oz, glass, Two coats paint. 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear, Usual Price, 13/6, 
Sale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. 
Well made from selected material. 
Usual Price, Salc Price 


(Bark on). 
In natural wood, 


4’ long «. 9/6 9/- BS NOR GRONG 
age erate 13/6 ‘ IQOIOW) 
Ch, .. 18/6 17/6 mS we SI 
Bark off, stained, and varnished 275) 
4’ long vee 14/6 13/6 
Bigs +. 18/6 17/6 
Cie vow 24f- 926 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 

€ale Price, 6/6 
Bark off, stained and varnished. 


Usual Price, 10/6. fale Price, 9/6 


its CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Epecifications as No. 7 


but with 3-in. floor and single 
Fitted lock and key. 


Size Usual Price Sale Price 
5’ x3" u £3 180 10 6 
6x4 £450 £3166 
“Xd £5 100 £4 18 6 
8’ x6 £6 26 £5 10 0 
10’ x7 £9 50 £8 76 

12’x8 £12 60 811 16 


& 


Phone ; Syd. 1268. 


Published by Bann Broruzrs Lap., at their Offices, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 

This is 1 cheap form of 
Growing House. It is 
well made in sections, 
good tongued and grooved 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side of 
doorway, good lock and 
key for door, all necessary 
fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked-for 
re-erection. 


AMATEUR 8PAN-ROOF | 
These Greenhouses are madespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure. 
thereby coming within the reach 
those who. require a strong but not 
expensive structure, Can be erected 
ee any handy man in a few hours, ! 
The framework is substantially 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower pa 
good, sound tongued and grooved mai 
one coat of good oil colour. Suppli 
ironwork and stages for each side of hou 


Height Usual Price SalePrice| 21-07. glass for glazing. 
\ 7" £516 6 £5 6&6 0 Sale 

7 wee ee £6 1208 £517 6 Size Price Size 

v “ one ry £718 0 27 0 0 XB’ 60 £5 5§ 0 15’x 9 

7 -6e £810 0 £710 0 8x5’ £7 26 £515 0 20’ x10’ 

8’ i tr vee £1012 30. £910 0) o xe £8 40 £7 5 0 95’ x10! 

8’ ts aes . £16 00 £14 0 e 10° x7 £9180 £815 0} s0°x19" 

9’ Sei ws £19 0 0 £17 0 12’x8’ £12 17081017 6 ; 

gy nrc AS £23 4 6 £2010 0 — 

9’ ve £44.10 0 £39.10 0 GARDEN FRAMES. ‘ 
Fd 


Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
grooved hoards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for 
Lights, svyhich are 2 in, by 2 in. 


oe 


-— 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE. 


500 in stock ready for imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 


‘;and. fitted with iron handle, 
ee pein she chet ten ’ Glazed with 21-02. Glags and all woodwo rk 
tongued and ->psos d ® hoards 


soe nae =e. 


{ding shutter 
IS 


Up and down* 


sas 


as shown, hen exit at sid -t 6x4',2 Lights 
Usual Price * Prite| 9 x6" 2 ks 
bl 58 6.8 5 0) 197x673 ..% 
4 é ooo SL TAS 0. £110 0 XB, a. 
Ea eee £216 0 $2.10 2.0) Dore 
8x6’ 8’ ve ne gee 88 18 0 28 © OT on are 
Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. SatesPrie@B/6%8/-,| no not 
12/- and 15/-. boa 
RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic | made of i th t 
Fencing, complete with posts. Bint be cleared -00r8 wanted. complete = be: We 4 
>. 4x3 ow ees £0 
ie Neg PN Bee 2 Ligtle on Sek o § = 
rhe SK Sy ‘x4’, 2 Lights. 4, 8 ae 
ig >: 8x62 | ee 
SPS 17x63” rio: 
S 16°x6',4 sxc, (Ol 
ZOEK 6b ee 2 [38 7o50 
24’ x 6’ .. £10 “208 


Compare these prices with other 
No. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR 


Ltidon eee eer sa 
REDUCED PRICES 
Gates to match, 


Price per 8ft, wide, com- Constructed of stro 
Panels Length, Leight Pancl. plete with fittings ~ covered with 5% -in. 
210 SiC.) ome Ghee 5/6 9/6 ved boar 
150 , SiG) 5 oe. Otters 9/6 12/6 
180 Si vet Ato ee 14a ee 16/- 
L0G Reese ett: bit. ... 19/6 ... ~20/- 
160 =~, c0w8 ff; 6 ft. 24/6 25/< 


We strongly advise you to order this lino carly as same cannot be Tepeated 


when stocki: cleared, 


PEOIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS; 


Usual Sale. Usual Sale 
Price Prica- Price Price 
100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
ee aes core 4 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
10”, 12” x8” 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
1400 ae nen on5 e 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
12's’ OTe gees 1h «. 16/8 14/9 28/6 24/6 
14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 22”, 24” x12” 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 
16”, 18”, 20”, 22” and 24” x14” ,,, 21/9 19/9 39/6 35/3 
18”, 20”, 22", 24”x16" ... 4, 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 4 e 
20%,22",and 247 x18"... a. 28/8 20/8 41/= 37/=| bax qn" gf ae ls. Le Soumee 
LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., dewt. and jcwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 RUSTIC POLES, 
fale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree | 
Se ts eee Usual Sale oy 
INCINERATOR Size Price _Pric2 Size 
Per doz, Per doz. 
Made from Mild Steel Sheets, Body of | 7x3" 5/- 4/6 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, xox" 6/- 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 8 x 2h" 8/- 
lid and chimney, Easily cleaned. The | 8x3 9/6 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 9’ x 24" 0/6 
market. 1 9x3 11/6 
R : Nee ‘ se 
Usual price .. 16/6 each 10’ x3" ne 
/ ” iM 1 4 
Saie Price 12/6 each, 12) ee xe 
GARDEN EDGING. 
BYE: eeee RUSTIC TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. fale 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. 1 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER = = 


A very attractive and useful 
House, Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and’ 
substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making eame quite water- 
proof. — All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable 
Seat at back. The whole stained 
and varnished inside and out. 
transit and erection 


Made from best Rustic 
Hardwood, Bark off, 
Stained and varnished, 


Stained and varnished, — 


o/ long, Usual Price, 17/6 ’square. Usual Price, 14/6 
Sale Price 12/6 Sale Price. 12/6 £4 
4’ long, Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’. Usual Price, 18/6 | 6‘x4' 


Sale Price 15/8 Bale Price, 16/- | 7x4’ 6” 


SONS (Dept. G..), FOREST HILL, $ 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) . | 
LONG. Established 75 years. = 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, EH.O. 4. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


“LOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES « BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


A Garden 


in a Wood 


n 


TWOPENCE 


DNING ILLUSTRATE ” 48 regis- 
( the General Post Office as a News- 
. The Offices are at Bowverie House, 
feet, London, £.C. 4 


»\ FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


a¢ selected strains and tested growth. Also the best 
\drish-grown Seed Potatces. 


¥/ HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 


k\ants, Hardy Aquatics, Climbers, Tall and Dwarf 
8 tc., for Spring planting: 


' LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


os, Cannas, Montbretias, Anenomes, Tuberosez,. 
ui[igridiag, etc., for Spring planting. Cataloguesfree. 
& )NS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


°S PLANT OATALOGUE now ready, 


6 allreadera. Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
wii writing.—_DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


i B8ELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


; listrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 

d ‘ants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 

a [nae B.), KR. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
seh, - : 


TING TREES. 


lean offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 
ab ith. bud, which can be planted now and 
give some fruit this year. 


alye pleased to send a Special -List on application. 


RE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


_ The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, 


JOR’S NURSERIES,CHESTERFIELD, 


@lshed 1825 by ancestors of present proprietors. 
Calogue: 


GIARDS.—Best ‘English wire, 3 ft. long, 
i each dozen, small mesh, 38. 2d. per dozen. 


0z.18.,2 doz 1s. 3d,3doz. la. 6d, 4 doz. Carriage 
THORN, LTD., Dept. ‘ G.” Shrewabury. : 


/ HRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


0100 yarieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
21| & BON, Nursery Gardens, Petacborouch. ae 


E'S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 
lelid varieties. List3d. ‘‘FernCulture,” illustrated, 
Sipe & Culture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 


3 

‘| Gold Medal MRhododendrons.—A 
nits collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
a ates ‘ rave new aad ae shrubs, etc. Our 
: ustra @talogue ready, fre lication. 
Badan Nurseries, Penryn, Powawail. = sop 


$ CATALOGUE OF ALPINE AND 
s 


ee EOUS PLANTS now ready. Free 


‘CE ELLIOT, LIMITED. 
X HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


O8.—GARDENER®S’ Blue Twill with 


ek and bib, Se. Bd-poat free. p Gardeners’ Trousers, 
4 eeds. atterns sent postfree. 
: 10 MERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O. 3. - 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A.B. JOHNSTON, N 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. pes 


BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


i 
8¢ and all Garden O 
its. le 
xIN, 17, Eocleston Binet S a petsionue No. 10 free 


| : 
(nd WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
iental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
nile Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
wey ayer ot dame Sy yy Kennel Railing, 769. 
oF bk ont ue . Atk for separate lists.— 


-» Norwich, 


Vy STERESS for the finest Vegetable and 


Flower SEEDS, Scoteh SEED POTATOKS, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, flowering, evergreen, hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 43. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 5s.; Climbers, ls. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, ls. 3d. each, 14s. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Illustrated Catalogue on Application.—THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S OOLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


NERS LUPINS polypbhyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz._D OWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘“‘Simpson’s 


Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Seed and Plant Liat free upon request.—W. H. SIMPSON 
& SONS, Head Office, 209J, Monument Road, Birmingham. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 

kinds, 1 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stacks ; 

catalogues free.—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West 
Chobham, Surrey. 


HHOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTY’ 
ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., 1s, 
and 2s. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d: and 5s—W.°A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 

strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 

SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free.- GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


| pee TAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 

DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Cataleguer, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Contich, Belgium. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !— Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterrroof covered. Several thicknerses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). mall lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic werk, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery,. 
GEO. VINT & BRO8., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


A eee COLLECTIONS OF VEGE- 
TABLE SEED. 


19 varieties 5s. 6d. 36 varieties lls. 6d. 
3 i 3. 6d. 38 . 13s. 6d. 
Post free. Full particulars on application. 


So & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Cataloguesfree. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval. That book youdo not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Oross Road, London. 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


BULts SHRED, the most efficient gunaigant; 
destroys insect pests in eL e ay 
ULL’S Naw Whe ix Ne OF HE Kills. — 


BULL’S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


pays LEETE’$ (O}l).2 Su ., 58. 6d. ; 
ewt., 708. ; Reliable, 71b., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Watrhable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 38. 9d.; cwt., 403. ; Enamel, 6s, qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E. 1. Ate 


TTRIGALO RSL Y fF {ELI NO+S- 
AXTON’SUJNHEDSL Our’ new Catalogue 
can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 
and Admiral Beatty, and many ‘Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—_LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford, 


\[ ee TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon, 


1 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail.—_WEBSTER’S as above. 


AM ZINGLY Improved Wood Labels on metal 


corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 
hang anywhere, 12, 1s.3d. ; 50, 3s.6d. ; 100, 5s.6d. frc m aboveaddress 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury 8t. Edmunds. 


AFFODILS.—50 cut-blooms, 2s. 
** GEORGE,” Cahore, Gorey, Ireland. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.1T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly eommended by R.H.8. 43s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., poss paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


9d .— 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—RRITISH GLASS CO., ‘'G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


fy OROTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 
GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS, 
Quarries: .- 
LIMESTONE Hipperltondon Oflee) 


65, Victoria Street, West minster, 8.W 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188, 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘*Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 1b. tins, 4s., post free; 14 1b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
OARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battereea, London, 8. 11. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, é&c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


ewt., f.0.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
a reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Crops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 
in early Spring. 

Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds, Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s. ; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. 'Phone 34. 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 


mesh, 25 yds. x lyd., 28.,; 25x 2, 48.; 25 x 3, 6s. ; 25 x 4, 
8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


PENNS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, specially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yde., 183.6d.; 25 yds. by 4 yds., 25s. 6d., 
oarriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d,, 15s..6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—_GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ’*Phone 3¢. 


ARDEN NETTING. Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, small mesh, 


25 yds. x lyd., 28.; 25 x 2, 48.; 40 x 1, 3s, 3d.; 40 by 2, 
‘6s. 6d.; 40 x 3, 93. 9d. Measured mesh closed. Special Pea 
netting supplied. Tennis nets from 8s. All carriage paid. 
Compare our netting with others. Sports lists and samples 
free. — A. W. FOSTER, 75, Wyrley Road, Witton, Bir- 
mingham. 


deen? GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 


bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 58. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.; 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d.; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 148.; 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately.—A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d. 


peryd. Cheaper, 25 yds. x 1 yd., 2s.: 25x 8 yds, 16s., etc. 
Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


COK ! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 
small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25 x 1 yds., 2s.; 50x 1, 4s. ; 25 x 2, 4s. ; 25x 3, 65.3 25 x 4, 
7s. 6d. Bush Netting, 14 lbs., 6s. Strongly roped Tennis 
Boundary Nets.—BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, for 
Peas, Seeds, and bud protection from frost and birds. 
30 yds. long, 1 yd. wide, 2s. 3d.; 30 x 2, 4s. 6d. ; 80x 3, 7s.; 30x 4 


9a.; 30x 5, 1ls.; 30 x 6, 14s.; carr. paid.—_COUSSENS & Co., 
Net Works, Rye. ; A 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book abowt herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Oardiff. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 

Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 

Write for partioulars and ask for Free Trial.—_THE SYMPLEET 
@TOVE vUO.. 6, Queen S8t., Wolverhampton. 


ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester ” 

Brand of Calcium Carbonate. 90 1b. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 

‘carr, paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


LPINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 

and packing UDescriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffi-ld, Derbyshire. 


\TONE.— Weathered Portland Limestone for 


Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 
etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price ‘ist, fre.—OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorches’ er, Dorset. 


as Y GARDEN BOOK” (John Weathers).— 

40 years’ practical experience at your service, in plain 
terms, in this 800-page guide. 24 coloured plates, 392 other 
illustrations. How, when, where, and what to sow and plant. 
Simple instructions in pruning, propagating, hybridising, man- 
uring and cultivating. Write for FREE p-ospectus.—LIBRARY 
PRE3 4. 40, Minerva House, Southwark Street, T.ondon, 8.E. 1. 


PLANTS, &e. 


ERN., HARTSTONGUE, large fibrous 
rooted, 100 for 17s. 6d. ; 50, 83. 6d.; 25,58 ; 1doz., 2s, 9d. 


Carriage paid--ALPINELAND NURSERIES, Chilmark, 
Salisbury. : 
OSES (STANDARDS), from is 6d. each. 


Bushes, 6s. dez. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quiek- 
thorn, 3s. 6d_per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. roeted. Shrubs, 1s. 6d. dez.— 
ALFRED ROBERTS, F.B.H.8S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


BOUT ROSES.—A booklet catalogue that 


is full of information and post free on request. MORSE 
BROS., Rose Specialists, Melton, Suffolk. 


(bapront ROSES, AND HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS; our speciality. At growers’ price. Oatalogue 
will be sent post free on application.—THE FIRST DUTOH 
BULB AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION. Office: Haarlem 
(Nord), Holland. 


HYTE’S SEED OATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Nowready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—WHYTE, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


of Nae meres SPECIOSUM (Scotch Fiame 


Flo : loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s. 
fel veg > “Cultural directions.— 


with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


ORDER OARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

quality plants, ex 3} in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d. ; 50 

in 50 ditto trom 27s.6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—_CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


9 5 () () () () HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 

9 from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. “ Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years.—F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their ordera for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Orawley Down, Sussex. 


ene, PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 6s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
9 


ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. Thisis the best sort to grow. 50, 3s.; 100, 
6s. 6d. ; 200, 10s.; 500, 228.6d. All carriage paid. —SLOCOMBE 


LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 
Geranium Paul Crampel, snow- 


] 0.0 (0) flake white or mixed, 12, 3s.6d.; 25, 68. 6d. ; 50, 
12s. White Marguerites, Double Marguerites, Yellow Margue- 
rites, Fuchsias, and Early Chrysanthemums ls. 6d per doz., all 
autumn rooted stuff, free—-SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, 
Hants. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff. Shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 68.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Mdging, 8s. 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurels, 2s. doz.; Privet, Quickthorn 
gappers, 3 ft., 3s8.; 4 ft., 58.;°5 ft., 93. doz. Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 12 sorts, 5s. 12 Poplars, Pyramidal, fastest 
sereens, 4ft , 5s.; 6ft., 103.; 12 Trees, ommamental assorted, 5 ft., 
6s.; 12 Olimbers, Firethorn, Clematis, Pyrus, Honeysuckle, 
Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 4d.each 12 Ivies, fastest 
growers, 2s.: 6 Rambler Roses, yellow, white, red, 33.; 3 
Standard Roses, big heads, 58. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), bs. 6Sweet 
Briar, 3s. Gooseberries, Ourrants (Black, Red), 38. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s., Mulberries, ls. 6d.; 6 Loganberries, 33. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, three year fruiting, 3, 68. Laurels, Kuonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 8s. dez. Holly, 
Yew, Cypress, Golden Privet (bushy), 68. doz., 6d. each. 50 
Rockery Plants or 50 Herbaceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Early 
Oabbages, Lettuce, 1s. 100. Oarriage, 1s. extra.—E. GAYE, 
Qulton Broad, Lowestoft. 


(JER SaN THEM UME. Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, omly 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—EDWARDS, 
2-6, Ingham S8t.. South Shields. 


ieee PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipbourne, 


Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Autumn bloom. 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
5s. dozen. Complete list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper). 


Pe EAEEOED NURSERIES. Choice Alpines 
_for present planting. All strong and well-rooted, 5s. doz. 
Carriage free, for cash with order. List on application.— 
GNOSSPELIUS & CHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


March i 
PIR GL SOIR oP 


Slugs ‘and G 


yea ago a wonder 
was found of both 
slugs and root-damaging 
and enriching soil, too. 
work some Kamforite i 
ground—clean, bumper ¢1 
inevitable. Of all nuts 
seedsmen, and floris 


KAMFORITE 
G. H. RICHARDS L 


(Incorporating Hensman Bros., Hors 
234, Borough High Street, Lonc 


a 


R.426a. 


PLANTS, &e. (Continue 


js LOVELY ROOK PLANTS. C€ 
5s.; 2 of each 9s. Oarriage paid. Areni 
Aster alpina, Aubrietia Dr. Mules, Bellis D 
Campanula carpatica, Erinus alpinus, Festuca g 
Tom Thumb, Helianthemum Tigrinum plenw 
Primula Wanda, Saxifraga  aizoon. 


nula Catalos 
application. — THERKILDSEN, F.R.H.8., I 
Southport. =. 


Raz PRIMULA AND ALPIN 


from large (2000) collection. Lists fr 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. ee: 


LPINE AND ROOK PLANT 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, Clogh: 


A SPARAGUS CROWNS.—Connove 

Strong healthy crowns, 3 years 104, 64, 
carriage paid. Grown on beautiful soil—FRA! 
Osyth Nurseries, Clacton-on-Sea, 


HOICE DAFFODILS.—A few | 


LOTS of fine varieties and seedlings, off 
with order, toclearground. Liston application tc 
CHAPMAN, LTD., Rotherside Gardens, Rye, 81 


(GEN ee ACAULIS, good clum 


doz., carr. paid.—_ JAS. LITTLE, Sunder 
Galashiels, Selkirkshire. 


OUBLE BtGONIAS. 27 Gol 


awarded at leading showa. Nice youngplai 
for potting, 8s, per dozen. List free. —R. LAWR! 
T.anarkshire. 


() 2 Nitipa, beautiful rocl 
bright blue. Forget-me-not-like flowers, ha 


unoommon. Strong plant, ls. 3d.—MISS K ¢ ».4 


(ae VEKNA, 12 clumps, 


6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicu 
4s. —O’K ELLY, Bi 


5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 
vaughan, Ireland. 


ARE DOUBLE PRIMROSES an 


fashioned plants. Prices reasonable._STRI 
Armagh. : 


Co my 
8 () () Hardy Midland Rock Plants.- 
free.—ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford 
AMED DAISIES, old-fashioned 


rock, alpines; inexpensive ; lists._ADAMi 
Dungannon, Tyrone. 


(Miscellaneous Adverts. continued on 


enriches needy plants and 


stimulates tired foliage wow 


ORDER ‘‘CLAY’S” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs., 3/6 ; 
14 lbs,, 6/= ; 281bs., 10/—; 56 lbs,, 18/~ ; 112 lbs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


with Order (except TINS). 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


WITH YOUR SEEDS “>, 
the Works, carriage paid in La it 
the United Kingdom for Oash TRADE ‘\ 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears wr 
Mark, the only guarantee of genwinencs 


STRATFORD, LONDON, ! 


\ 


17, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ill 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 


WAKRM ELE Y’s 


CELEBRATED 


Hop MAN VU RE 


Awarded Diploma and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 


ithe form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time in the same way, and f. Il , that S M i s i 

silts, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. “WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. is eG eu pee RTICULARS AND. tare pest 
ot 1 SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

‘ASH PRICES (including bags): Small (about | bushel), 3/-. Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-. 5 Large, 33/9. 10Large, 65/-. 20 Large, 120/-. 


Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond. Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 


‘ , 
VAKELEY’S LAWN SAND OVER £200 IN PRIZES TONK’S ROSE MANURE 
‘radicates Weeds and Promotes Growth : a: 
eae encores 38th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORIGINAL HOP MANURE Creo tahnGg: 
t 
Tie, 141b. 28'b. 561b. ‘I ewe Pe imately Wace 7lb. 14 1b. 28 1b, 561b, I cw. 
2/3 3/9 7/- 13/- 22/6 Full particulars and rules on application. A small bag entitles you 2/9 4/6 8/- 15/- 27/6 


to one entry, a large bag two entries. 7 Carriage terms as above. 


Carriage terms as above. 


WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 


WaREEGY BROS. & CO. LID. - 71, BANKSIDE, - LONDON, S.E. | 


The WIZARD 
PlantLabel _ 


iN; 
pw 
) PATENT 


“| 

N®212974 : ij 

RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x 13 In. with rustiess wires, 

12 in., 2/3 doz.;7 in. , 2/-doz.; 14x 1in., 6 in.wires, 1/6 doz. 

WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and7}d.bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 

VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 

E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


cau 


Notes from Mandstone. 


GARDEN & LAWN 


HL} Ths 


- 


| intment 


WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


post free 


= 


TRAINED 
GOOSEBERRIES. 


w# can offer nice Fans 


or Cordons of the 
best flavoured varieties, 
and strongly recommend 
that they are tried on a 
North or East wall, where 
they will. provide a most 


useful supplement to the 
early autwmn fruit, and 
utilise vacant spaces. May 


we send you our catalogue 
of these ? 


JACKMAN 


CLIMBING ROSES 


A good dozen to plant with Jackman’s Clematis 


WICHURAIANAS POLYANTHAS 


Georye Bunyard & Co, Lid., 


The Royal Nuroerres, 


_ Each Each Each Each 
eee erties he Jersey Beauty... He arene Pillar He Phyllis Bide ... 2/- 
mily Gray... e Lady Gay... 6 ush Rambler 6 Tausendschon.. 1/6 To ' Y96 y as 
| Bieelsn.. . 1/6- Paul's Scarlet... 2/- Goldfinch 1/6 Hstablished 1796. Maidstone. 
Hiawatha ... 1/6 ¢ 
290 acres of stock include Roses, Fruit Trees. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 


Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


G. JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - SURREY 
—— a NEE < be 


. 


. 
: 


MARK SMITH, Ltd. 
LOUTH LINCS. 


STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST, & BEST 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


(Lovely flowers for house decoration) 


We offer the finest mixture of Primuliaus varieties 
evec sent out at the pnce. 


Second size, per 100 5/=; 500 for 22/6 ; 
1000 for 40/= 

First size, per 100 7/=: 500 for 32/6; 
1000 for 60/= 


Carriage Paid. Immediate despatch. (Every corm 
guaranteed to flower). Ask for Catalogue of 150 
varieties and see what others tay. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLADIOLI SPECIALISTS 


Near CHELSFIELD STATION, KENT. 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 


Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


King’s Seedsmen—____ EDINBURGH 


LE SE TE RTT TR 
Se 
PLANTS, &c.—( Continued JSrom page it). 


Porder Carnations, six best named, 6s. 6d. doz., 
d-le., 11s.6d.—WILLIAMS, 27, Batteraby Lane, Warrington 


Ney RASPBERRIES, Lloyd George, Pyne’s 


_ Royal, Red Cross, to fruit well this season. Finest kinds 
heaviest croppers, 24to 5 ft., 25, 4s. ; 50, 7s. 6d.; 100, 14s, 32 to 
3 ft., stout, well rooted, 50, 68.; 100, 10s. 6d. All well dormane 
Strawberry plants, strong fruiting, R. Sovereign, Paxton’s. 
Duke's, Givon’s Late, 50, 2s. 9d.; 100, 58., etc. True stocks all 
carriage paid cash._—JAS,. WALTERS, Grower and Fiorist 
25, Friars, Exeter. ; 


(JUBERANTS; good roots, 25 2s. 6d. ; larger, 


25 48. 6d., including carria e.—GARDENE 
Upminster Common, Essex. : Hy: The SOba se, 


17 GLADIOLI, all different, for 2s. 9d. post 
paid. Tist free—BENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield, Glos. 


ARLY-FLOWERING GLADIOLI.— 20,000 
in six separate colours, 4s. 6d, per 100; finest mixed 

500 for 153. Gladioli primulus, large-flo wochis Favictieg 2) toe 

38., 100 5s. 6d., c.w.o.—J. HANDSCOMBBE, Feltham, Middlesex, 

5 ( ) () () () CHOICE FRUIT TREES. —Apples, 

AV, Pears, and Plums, 3-year-old bush. All good 

varieties, and correctly named. Sample dozen, 18s, cash, Special 


price per 100 and 1,000. All Enelish grown. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money returned. -KERSHAWS 
for over 50 years, Keighley. orien 


(Go NATION PLANTS. — Giant - fluwered, 


Malmaison etrain, beautiful colours and scent: bushy 


plants, 28. 94. per dozen, Carriage paid.—D ; 
NURSERIES, 4, Whiteparish, Salishary. ON Dae 


__ SITUATIONS VACANT 
ANTED, HEAD GARDENER 


must be thoroughly experienced in lass an i 
garden work, two assisiants kept. State Permeveneemene 
alegre: and wages required. House provided 7 
0 accompany appplication.—LADY Ss 
Croft, Liaudatf, Glam. Sgt 


HE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


invites applications for the post, under the K 
ost, e 
regen ae ad od Sock Garden and Alpine Department * 
; tard isley. uties include the inte 
bpd pope dean oun at Wisley, propagation of Airiee 
8. anc’ instruction of students in the de artm i 
cants should state age, experience, and wires expeitens 
send copies of two testimonials to THE DIRECTOR R.H tS) 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, by March 22nd 1998, > Riedy tae 
ayy Oy March 22nd, 19 < 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ARDENER (Head Working) desires change 


where 3 or 4 kept; experienced all bra: 
Heenan. Lee Rose and Rock gardens; Re Rot peiean 
no family.—Box 66], GARDENING ILLUs’ l : 
oe a AE LLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet 


(working), 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WEST'S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
‘everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 
Rafhatape (better than raffia). Westcelu 
labels (everlasting). Westmalene (better 
than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. 
Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Killer. 
“Lawn Sand.” Shadings. Mats. Nettings 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 
Sampbles and Catalogue free 
E WEST HIGHAM HILL WORKS, 
* 9 LONDON, E. 17. 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundries. 


WATS Re SRR, RES 
ORGENT 


CG: 


would remind their 
customers that if they 
have not yet made up their 1928 Seed 
Order there:is no time to lose if they wish 
to have their Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
in good time for Sowing. 


Ryders dispatch all orders within twenty- 
four hours of receipt. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY and 


When making out your list for Ryders Seeds Mr. Ryder 
suggests that you carefully study the Manure Section of the 
Seed Catalogue and ensure better and more prolific crops by 
including a sufficient quantity of General Garden Manure 
in your order, 


Price per cwt., 19/=; 4-cwt., 10/- 


If you have not received a catalogue send post card to-day 
with your name and address to :— 


RYDER & SON (1920) Ltd,, 


Seed Merchants, 


FREE 


N Extra 

BUSH ROSES, =x‘ 
Rudded on English Briar—12 for 7/6, 
6 tor 4/-, a8 follows : Queen Alexandra, 
Betty Uprichard, Druschki, Sensation, Daily Mail, 
Golden Emblem, P. Ophelia, H. Dickson, Gen. 

ar McArthur, America, Shot Silk, Mdme. Chate- 
nay, and thousands of other varieties. 


STANDARD ROSES, $5, 322°5;, $39, 6008 
CLIMBING ROSES 


6 to 8 ft. high, 6 for 4/-, as 

9 follows: Gloire de Dijon, 
Paul's Scarlet, Crimson Rambler, Marechal Niel, Alneric 
Barbier, \merican Pillar, Dorothy Perkins, and a hundred 


y re 


British-grown RO 
Every tree is guaranteed to be of large size, speciaily si 


and of first class quality. 
—Thousands of unsolicited testimonials to this effect, co 


| 


i} 


other varieties, Weeping standards or Umbrella Roses, — 


as above, o lv 2/6 each. 
or CLIMBERS, 


BUSH ROSES, names, a doz. a 6/- 
LOVELY BUSH POLYANTHUS ROSES 


only 5/- a doz. 

FRUIT TREES good 6year-old. Guaranteed 
¢ 9 free from any disease. Bush 

or Pyramids, 2/- each. Gordons or Half Stds., 2/6 each. 
Standards, 6 ft. high, 2/6 each; 8 ft. high, 3/- each. 
Special trained trees for Walls. or Paths, 
each, as follows: Apples — Beauty of Bath, 
Orange, Bramley’s, Worcester Pearmain, King Pip- 
pins, Lord Derby, ete. Pears—Williams, Jargonelle, 
Doyenne du Comice, Pitmaston, Marie Louise, Fertility, 
etc. Pluma—Victoria, Czar, Monarch, Gages, Golden 
Drop, Kirkes, ete. Cherries—Napoleon, White Heart, 
May Duke, Morello, etc, Bamsons— Merry weather, 
Telephone No. : 
Oanterbury 772 


Cox’s 


only 3/6 | 


Strictest care in packing—All goods aré sent carriage paid, 
Special quotations for quantities, Catalogue free on request. 


THE HAVEN NURSER 
ES EEE LE MEE IIE TE OLE ENE ET A EET ET TS EES 


PROTHEROE & MORR 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES 


MONDAY: WEDNESDAY & FRi| 
67 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. Phone: Gity | 


lays aie gn CA np 
BARRS OEE! 
' 0 FLOWER & KITCHEN GAR 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS KTESTED 6 


Awarded for Excellence 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
and 
EIGHT SILVER-GILT MEDA 
London, Shrewsbury, and Southport, 


Many First Olass Certificates and Awards of 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select | 
the best Vegetables and most beautiful Fl) 
including many fine Novelties for 1928. 


Sent free on application. 


BARR & Sons 
11, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, | 


HERBACEOUS PLA 


Strong Plants of Phloxes, Li 
Asters, and other plants.  ( 
selection. 6/- per doz. 


Also Asparagus, strong crow: 
2 yr., 10/- 100; 3 yr., 16/- 
4-5 yr, 25/- 100. Shrubs 


Climbers. List on application 


CHAS. TURNER, | 
Royal WNarseries, SLO 


) 


Illustrated Flower an. 
feed Catalogue, giving | 
directions, at competi 
Lost free if this paper it 


TESTED | 
Ss E E D Ss e "Poutton leek! 


LES aN eS 
Buy GUARANTEED GEN|t 


SES, FRUIT TREES, & PLi 


BROWN’'S 


Deal with a firm which gives satis 


which will be sent if desired. 


The choice of 12 GIFTS for all orders of 10/-; £1 or over | 
quantity, from the following:—1 Standard Rose 
6 Neiphiniums, 6 Rhododendrons, 12 Japanese Chrysanthemun s, 6 Mixed P 
Giant Perfection Violas or Pansies, 3 beautiful Bush Roses, 12 St. Brigid Ari 
25 Giant Spiked Gladioli, 4 Giant Tiger Lilies, 3 Climbing Roses (6 ft. higl 


(your sel | 


King of Dam, etc. Trained Peaches, Wectar 
Apricots, 4/- each. Black, Red, or White Currat 
Gooseberries—all varieties and Fruiting Trees or 
2/6. Raspberries, extra strong canes, 1/6 doz, 

berries, 1/-each. Kentish Filberts or Cob SHR 


STANDARD FLOWERING SH 


etc., 6 to 8 ft. high, all 2/6 each, as follows: Std. | 
Red or White Mays, Std. Flowering Cherrie| 
Laburnums, 6td. Prunus Pissardi, Std. Al 
Std. Weigeiia, &td. Silver or Red Birch. Std. P 


BUSH FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


Fine Trees, only 1/- each, as follows: Orange B! 
Hardy Hysrangea, Flowering Currants, 8wee 
amines, Weixelias, ivy’s Aucuba Japonica, } 
suckies, Hybrid Rhocodendrons, Spruce Firs. 
Outdoor Spirzas, Deutzias, Extra Large St 
Wainuts, only 3/6 each. Clematis in purple, | 
mauye, or pink, 2/- each. Hardy Outdoor Fuchs | 
each. Double Lilacs, in mauve, pink, or white, He 
Ampelopsis (self climbers), 1/- each. Laurels, 3 
9d. each. Evergreen Privet, 3 ft. to 4 ft. hig! 
suitable for hedging, 2/6 doz. ; 18/- 100. Golden 
9/- doz, Perennial Plants, as follows: Beautil| 
phiniums or Phlox, 4d. each; 3/6 doz. Violas, Pi 
Double London Pride, Michaelmas Daisies or 
Daisies, 6 for 1/-- Double Gypsophila, 4d. each. Pé 
all colours, 6d. each. Oriental Poppies, 6 for 1/6 
arch of the East Lilies and Madonna Lilie 
3d. each. Lily of the Valley, 25 for 1/-. Bet 
Cladioli, 25 for 2/-. Pampas Grass, 9d. each. Bh 
fine crowns only 4d. each. 


Bankers ° 
Ba 


r 
iE S, Stodmarsh Road. Coa 


— 


h 17, 1928 


IF YOU “WANT 


LLY GOOD SEEDS 


MODERATE PRICES, SEND TO 


ERT SYDENHAM 


‘ LIMITED 
Tenby Street, BIRMINGHAM 


ne will serve you better 

BEET oz. pkt. 
am Green Leaf, best for flavour 8d 4d 
ck Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roots 8d 4d 
jel Globe, best round variety --- . 8d 4d 

BORECOLE 
8, one of the hardiest as ae .. 6d 2d 
een Curled Scotoh she oes -. 6d 2d 
8, delicious flavour... ao on ww. 6d 2a 
° hehe 
sulf-Proteoting Autumn.. Bey Phe 4, | 6d 
inter White . aes At os a 14 3d 
hite, very hardy ... ... if . 14 40 
ei, the best late ... . 16 4d 
routing, most useful hardy sort. . 6d od 
routing, delicious flavour... aD 8d 3d 
‘BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
ton, the very best . ; 8d 3d 
in, dwarf, robust, very productive vse” We 4d 
CABBAGE 

warf Spring eee na .. 6d 2d 
| Best, best for autumn sowing .. .. 6d 2d 


ry early, dwarf, andeompact .. .. = 3d 
d (Savoy), vest for general crop... .. 6d 2d 


: CARROT 
ntes, for early crop... aes sew .. 8d 2d 
oarlet, best selected Bae ae .. 8d 3d 
ntermediate, best for exhibition .. 8d 3d 
CAULIFLOWER 


arly Snowball, selected strain 

(280 seeds) — 6d 
ear Round. very distinot, large heads 

(250 seeds) — 6d 


don, best for generaluse... ... ... 2/6 6a 
Autumn Giant, best for autumn . 1/8 40 
CELERY 
ng Varieties...  ... ns oes) erode ae 3a 
LEEK 


) bestand largest .. .. .. .. 6 4d 
irgh, for general use ar cy: Arsene 3d 


LETTUCE 


ear Round, excellent and reliable .. 8d 2d 


il, keeps tender a long time 10d 2d 
mb HPs 8d 
rig White (Cos), best summer ... |... 9d 2d 
Cos), largest of all . st ses Pod) 62d 
ONION 
, true (packets of 1,000seeds) ... .. 2/= 6d 
ig packets of 1,000 seeds).. 2/- 6d 
Ali, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 
and ene of the best Kothers ey 2/6) 6d 
anish or Reading .. nee 5s Seen Wie 4d 
hire Champion sa one «a 1/3 4d 
eeping, best for long keeping se eae 1/2 4d 
tau. oneofthe bestkeepers ... ... 3 4d 
ite Tripoli best flat white Onion we We 3d 
PARSNIP 
rown, specially selected ... ... .. 4d 2d 
SPINACH 
or Winter... Pe Sd 
SHALLOTS 
ected Roots ... oes -. perlb,, 6d — _ 
TURNIP 
hite Stone... = a -- 4d 2d 
t Milan Purple-top one 6A 3d 
Maen 2 ad | Od 
per AND BEANS 
m 1/1 per pint trom 9d per pint 


COTCH SEED POTATOES 


HE LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 
8ee Catalogue 


THER SEEDS EQUALLY OHEAP AND GOOD. 


ET PEAS A SPECIALITY 
1EIR UNIQUE LISTS 


Post Free on Application 


RT SYDENHAM LIMITED 
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HEDGE PLANTS 


Flowering Shrubs and Roses. 


Special Clearance Offer for Spring Planting 
3 POST FREE. 
Choicest Plants for a Shilling 


J. sSscorTr & CO. 
ROYAL NURSERIES, MERRIOTT, SOMERSET 


W.WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Alpine and Herbaceous 
Plant Specialist 


Special Collections : 


Delphiniums 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
Michaelmas Daisies 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- he 
Phlox . 9/- and 18/- ad 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy c 7/6 each. 


Catalcgues post free on application. 


“ Suit-all’’ Rusticalities 


“Variety is Charming” 

It is impossible— 
in this limited space 
—to give you an 
idea of the many 
Charming designs of 
Rustic Furniture 
which I manufac- 


ture, BUT I will 
send you I!lustrated 
Lists FREE on 
request. 

Arch No. 4. st Nile k : 
Meare Pesled Woad with eanwhile here is 
of Pat a ark on 

i ARCH 
3ft Gin. 37/6 32/6 | 
4ft.0in. 42/6 37/6 No. 4 


A Splendid Arch 
TERMS—Cash With Order 


Carr. paid to any Station in Eagland or Wales 


Designed and manufactured by 


WALTER TODD (Desk GJ) 
Rustic Specialist, KIDDERMINSTER, Worcestershire 


| “The Rolls-Royce 
of Mowers.” 
You cannot buy the 
best unless you 
know this machine 


Send to-day for fully tllus- 
trated Booklet 91 and ask 
for working demonstration, 
free of obligation. 


j J. P. SUPER pte AAR 
Lid 
91, Meynell Rd., LEICESTER 


Carnations 


For immediate Blooming, for Bedding 
in the Open, and for Growing on. 


Our Catalogue is free on request. 


STUART LOW & CO. 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


Vv 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS 


1928 


Free 
Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN, Ltd. 


Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


Catalogue on request. 


Plant your LILIUMS Now 


We have a fine selection of American, Asiatic, and 
European Lilies to offer, and guarantee every satisfaction. 


Fine importation of L. Su;erbum just arrived. Bulvs 
in splendid condition. 
1/-, 1/6, 2/6, 36, 5/= each. 
10/6, 16/-, 27/6, 39/-, 56/= doz. 
e 
Special Cheap Offer 
LILIUM LONGIFLORUM FORMOSANUM 
LILIUM LONGIFLORUM GIGANTEUM 


Strong Flowering Rulbs, 
6d. and 9d. each. 5/= and 7/6 doz. 


Grow your Liliums from Seed 


We can give you a choice of 40 varieties. 
AURATUM, OCHRACEUM, REvALE 
50 seeds, 1/3; 100 seeds, 2/6—all rigorously hand-picked. 


Send for cur CATALOGUE—post free with pleasure. 


JAMES BONE & CO,, 


172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 
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The 
_ Sreatest 


‘Pronounced 


JEN-ZEEM 


Dacor discovere: 


“Genzyme ”’ is an_energizer of extraordinary pow 
stimulates the natural fertility of the soil, releasing 
times the normal amount of nourishment to the 
“Genzyme” is zo¢ a forcer—it enriches the soil and 
it in vigorous, healthy condition for future yields. 

‘“Genzyme”’ has behind it: many years of use by pr; 
gardeners in all soils. Results on fruit, flower 
vegetables have been nothing short of phenomenal. 
Now is the time to be sowing ‘“‘ Genzyme’’—give yo 
this vital energy and raise bumper crops this year. 


Prices: 2 lb. tins 1/6. 71b 
3/9. 14 1b. bags 6/6. | 
bags1O/-. Ifyour local¢ 
cannot supply, please 
direct to the manufacti 


PRIZES of £5 


If you win a First Prize at any 
Horticultural or Flower Show, 
hand your prize ticket to your 
local dealer or nurseryman with 
the written statement that your 
prize plant was raised on “Gen- - 
zyme,” and you will receive a free 
voucher for goods to the value of 
FIVE POUNDS. Askyour dealer 
to tell you all about this scheme. 
You can claim on as many 
“Firsts” as you get at 
different shows. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


FORSYTH € ~ 
JONES Se 


and Company, Ltd. 


UA 


aT, 
[1 


Southampton St. 


Covent Garden 
LONDON, W.C.2 


,00m@e8 
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\IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES 


[ 16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. 
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New THE NEW CLIMBING ROSE 


Phyllis Bide. Perpetual flowering. Awarded 
Certificate of Merit. Flowers first year on 
young wood. Foliage handsome. free of 
mildew; colour pale gold at base, flushed 
and shaded carmine-pink ‘towards edges, 
Almost double. Sturdy, short plants. 
2/- each. 


Catalogue 
free on request 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries; LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


KERS (OXFORD) LTD. 


BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


brated for Alpine Plants 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


ae ae) 


UIT TREES 
quire 
urishment. 


Fruit trees obey the same 
laws of growth as all other 
vegetations, and it is 
necessary that their food 
supply should be correct 
and regular. 


Read the special pamphlets, “ The Manuring 
of Orchards and Fruit Trees,’’ ‘’ Successful 
Gardens for Every Amateur,’’ supplied 
gratis and post free by THE CHILEAN 
NITRATE COMMITTEE, Friars House, 
New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


trate of Soda 


BENTLEY’S 


ED DESTROYERS 


in strength. First in popularity 
ressing will keep walks and drives 
clean for two years. 
ncentrated Liquid (1 80) Poison 
., 19/-; 6 galls., 21 16s. ; 12 galls., 
s.; 24 galls, £6 6s ; 40 galls., 
£10 (in steel barrel). 
Powder (1-25) Poison 
13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6; 
20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 


\ISY KILLER 


The Scientific Lawn Sand 


wns of all kinds—tennis courts, bowl- 
d golf greens, and croquet grounds, 
all weeds, and promotes a verdant 
sward of fine grasses, beautiful and 
mng in appearance, comfortable to 
ead, and ensuring conditions neces- 
sary for perfect sport. 

‘tight barrels: 1 ton, £26; 4 cwts., 
er Cwt; | cwt., 28/-; 56 lbs., 15/6. 
3S: 1 ton, £24 10s.; 4 cwts., 25/ 
vt. ; 1 cwt., 26/6; 56 lbs.. 15/-: 
, 8/6; 14 lbs., 4/9; tins, 1/6 each. 
ge paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 
eral Catalogue sent on application. 
Manufacturers :-— 


EPH BENTLEY Ltd. 


frow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON ~ ~ = 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Carnations, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phioxes, 
Pyrethrumes, Violas, Hardy Border and Rock 
Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotland 


CHOICE ALPINES 
HARDY PERENNIALS 


Interesting and_ instructive 
Catalogue (G.I. 3) of over 1,000 
varieties on application 


The Baroham Nurseries, Ltd. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


Frave over SO VEARS experience i 


GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


One Hundred and Twenty acres of Nursery, 
Stocked with a first-class Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS. 
ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, 
CLIMBERS, FRUIT-TREES, 
HERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
PLANTS, DAHLIAS AND 
ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 


CARNATIONS 


i Gig for 

We every Garden & Greenhouse 
; ta 

Allwood’s selected stocks. 

the finest obtainable. 


Perpetual Flowering Carnations, Perpetual 
Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodli Alpinus. 


fon BA 


Illustrated Catalogue on request to— 


The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


ne varded 
ver 
100 


Coronation } f oe rs 
Challenge § pe Le BCaOonias RL 
Gupint927 5 ‘ | : sates ._ : Medals 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias 


6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 
in mixed colours 5/- 35/- oy 


Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers 0 Rs ae - A 4/6 ye 30/- 
” in mixed colours .. oF 58 ae .: Ap ote 46 7 63/6 SC, 24/- 
” Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours 50 ae + - +. 3¢ +e 5/- “ 35/- 
os * ; in mixed colours .. . : +e |= Ae 28/- 


Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled simgles, 14/- 
Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Varieties, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES :— 


i he only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
oe y only two A.M., ®.H.S. 
Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 


17 Awards of Merit at R.H.8. DeJphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 


t NOW. We have pleasure in offering the foliowing Collections, which are specially | 
Meowa value,in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


Collection A, 12 extra good sorts .. -»  70/- | Collection C, 12 fine sorts .. . ..  30/- | 
ne B, 12 very choice sorts -. ee 42/- 30 D, 12 good sorts aE ae 20/- 


PHLOX DECUSSATA .. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES ad } A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. respectively | 


For descriptive Catalogue, apply 


BATH | 


Vill 


SUTTON'S 
HORTICULTURAL 
FERTILISERS 


the best for all Garden 


Crops, and Flowers. 


| SUTTON’S DRESSINGS 
FOR TURF 


Illustrated booklet giving full particulars 
and prices of ull our preparations gladly 

i sent post free. 

| SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
READING. 
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[0000855 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 
They are 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition of our profusely 
Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES 
The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


AND 
Everything for the Garden 
is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD « SONS, Lia. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King, and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


Established 11} years. 


FREE SEEDS 


FIDLERS 
Great Offer 


Bees you place your Seeds 
Order for 1928 learn how you 
can obtain your seeds for 1929 
free of all cost. 
Write for a free copy of Fidlers 
Catalogue containing full particu- 
Jars of this generous offer to all 
growers who win prizes with pro- 
duce from Fidlers Seeds or Seed 
Potatoes at any Horticultural 
Society’s Show. This offer means 
that you will double the value of 
your prize money in every instance 
where the simple conditions are 
observed, 


FIDLERS 
CATALOGUE 


will be sent free to all upon 
application 
(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SONS, 
Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, 
READING 


Established 1856 


- FEBIILIZ Ei 


T° obtain the utmost yield from > 

flowering plants the use of a scier 
fertilizer is essential. Fisons’ Fertil 
may be used with entire confidence 
results will more than justify the < 
cost involved. Expert advice is al: 
available gratis. 


FISONS’ 


CANARY GUAN 


(A Compound Fertilizer) 


Has the largest sale of any horticul 
fertilizer in the world and is regu 
used by leading exhibition growers. 
is unequalled as a general garden fert 
for Fruit, Pot Plants or Flowers. C; 
used with perfect safety on the tend 
of plants. Highly concentrated 
tremely efficacious, 


Prices in Bags. 


7 \|bs. 3s 14 tbs. Ss. 28 Ibs 
56 lbs. 16s, I cwt. 26s, 


Carriage paid. 


Joseph Fison & Go., 
Fertilizer Manufacture 
~ MM, Tha King, 


IPSWICH. 


What are the 
MOST POPUL/ 


ROSES? | 


My. catalogue list of Ri 
compiled in my clients’ or: 
preference.. The first 25 
in order of popularity — 
follows :— | 


lst. Mme. Butterfly 14th. Mme. | 
2nd. Betty Uprichard Chater | 
3rd. Gen MoArthur 15th. Henriett | 
4th. Ohristine 16th. Golden J | 
5th. T.os Angeles 7th Mrs. H. | 
6th. Emma Wright 18th Mme. i} 
7th. Mrs, H. Morse 19th. Sovereig 
8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh Di \ 
9th. Hadley 21st. br af 
10th. Rey. F. Page- 

Roberts 22nd. sade | 
llth. Ophelia 23rd. Lady Hi 
12th Lady Pirrie 24th. Frau Ka 
13th. Covent Garden 25th. Miss 0. | 


Rosset: 


The above popular ae 
offered for 33/-. 


Packing and carriage free. ce! 


order only. | 


For other moderate price collec? 
“MY FAVOURITE ROSES ANI 
by R. Murrell. The most univers! 
catalogue. Post free on applicati! 


ROSE ACRE ROSE NUR‘! 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAM: 


——— ee 
Ct 


ee One 
i, 
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g—Vot. L. 


— 
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Hebe Annual Subscription ° 


- — 


to any part of the World, 13/- | 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”? 


ind treatment of ... 


shedding its leaves 
f Spot aes + 
culata Pe Sin wes 


oe one 


lanting ove 
MS. «5 fe oo 
UM AMABILE... 
Romneya Coulteri 
‘reation grounds ,,, 
ying ... ons ” 


172 
172 
172 
172 
161 
161 
172 
172 
170 
I7t 
172 
159 


Galanthus Byzantinus .+ «, 160 Iris stylosa foliage and planting Thuya Reasydwatte. seater. on. Rt “168 
Garden, effect of the frost in a West occidentalis (Arbor vite) 4. ee Potatoes in sprouting boxes, rogueing .. 168 
Somerset ... see i tee re LOD Iris stylosa, success with .,, aes ews YO Prunus Avium flore pleno ag PENS ori 
GARDEN, NOTES FROM A NORTH- IRIS, THE ALGERIAN (IRIS UN- RHODODENDRON PRAECOX BE II65 
EAST YORKSHIRE ... +5 ane Oy! GUICULARIS SYN. I. STYLOSA) 161 ROC K GARDENS ee ae a tee) 
GARDEN, THE WOODLAND Ames Iris tuberosa... os oe AG = 168 ROSE GARDEN AND PECULIAR 
Gladioli and Lilies, losses among P72 Lawns... see at 168 PRUNING, THE S25 ay 2.21504 
Gorse, treatmeni of old 5 4 as. LTE Linaria equitriloba,,, Ae PS ..- 160 Roses, investigation of Black Spot 
Hepaticas, double-flowering aes) LOA Maclura aurantiaca (Osage Orange) ... 171 disease of 3 35 ie .-. 160 
Holly tree shedding its leaves and leggy Mistletoe seeds, sowing .., alee bi Statice profusa sek ess ne wee 100: 
Azaleas is be on Ba yer Cthionema Warley hybrid 167 Sweet Pea ‘‘novelties”’ ... & pee LOO 
Iris notes 163 Peach trees, Mealy Bug on 172 Watsonias... aise ie = na) 167 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


ne Rose Garden and Peculiar Pruning 


TEVER differences 


inite methods. 


iis date when we begin to visualise 
We can almost enjoy 
dy as we walk around the garden 
ise our favourites by their growth. 
aried aims which we have in view 
entioned those who exhibit and 
ine specimen flowers. Such people 
xcept the rampant growers hard, 
nin half-a-dozen eyes, of the 1926 


ar Roses. 


‘owths. 


‘re are others who, less intent on 
ns, want plenty of them, and so 
> an extra half-dozen e 
n it is vigorous — 


)DOX PRUNING.— 
yet others who 
ry early flowers, 
ke some pains to 
1.. Early pruning 
e; one way to get 
ng chance ’’ to 
m, but this is 
ith considerable 
ate frosts spoiling 
growths, and so 
a compromise by 
he majority of 
s early and leave 
r twe on a tree 
These unpruned 
luce the earliest 
ill if one has the 
) have them cut 


le, which I call! 
pruning, has its 
yes. We _ lose 
the ideal shape of 
one naturally has 
though this may 
ed during ihe 
ter the first early 
cut. Not every 
ds itself to this 
runing, but by 
ir trees and varie- 
ay secure earlier 
1an we should 
and it is the first 
nmer which is so 
MBERS.—Probably 
ty now deal with 
huraianas and 
Polyanthas after 
ng period. This 
akes the pillar or 


of opinion 
exist as to the date to prune, and 
ever varied and indefinite these 
sre can be very definite aims which 


yes on a 


arch more tidy, but is better for the tree and 
allows the new rods room for development 
and ripening when the old shoots. which have 
flowered are cut away. 

The Climbing Hybrid Teas, on the other 
hand, the Noisettes, and such varieties must 
be dealt with now, and require some thought 
and consideration. On account of the varied 
aims of the owner and the varied habits of 
this section of the climbers, they are not the 
easiest to deal with. 

I always think those of this section are 
among the most beautiful and gorgeous. 
What is more beautiful than a pillar of 
Climbing Mme. Herriot, Climbing Paul Lede, 
Climbing Chateau de Clos Vougeout, or 
Souvenir de Claudius Denoyel? But if we 
want a tall arch to be covered with them 


Rose Climbing Paul Lede 


This Rose makes strong, rampant° growth. Side shoots are encouraged 
by occasional. cutting 


we must let them grow on. But, on the 
other hand, if we want a pillar or pergola 
furnished we must shorten back at least one 
rod in order to. induce growths from the 
base to furnish new shoots to well cover the 


pillar or pergola. In a variety like Climbing | 


Paul Lede, which makes strong, rampant 
growths and few side shoots, we must 
occasionally cut one of these strong shoots 
to induce side shoots. On the other hand, 


with those very beautiful dark crimson 
varieties, Climbing Chateau. de Clos 
Vougeout and Souvenir de Claudius 


Denoyel, which make side shoots so freely, 
we must shorten these side growths back at 
this season of the. year to make them con- 
form to the climbing habit which we desire. 


All these points. make Rose- growing in-. 


teresting, but they call for 
careful thought and a lot of 
practice. Most 
Rose growers are _prover- 
bially> experts; eveh if they 
do not. know it, and it is 
possibly these little points 
that require careful dis- 
crimination which helps to 
make Rose growing the 
fascinating hobby it~ un- 
doubtedly is. 
A. SWALLow. 


Fruit tree spraying 


R, E. A. BUNYARD 
. is doing good service 
by drawing attention 
(issue March toth, page 143) 
to the importance of March 
spraying with .anti-fly or 
caterpillar , wash against 
Green Fly, ‘caterpillar, or 
Apple Sucker, as these pests 
become active early in the 
season and they must be de- 
stroyed on their first appear- 
ance. 

Fruit growers who have 
not yet completed their win- 
ter operations for pest and 
disease control should at 
this time carefully avoid the 
use of the new tar-distillate 
or tar oi: washes, and em- 
ploy in their stead one of the 
milder lime-sulphur and lime 
washes. It is now too late 
to use the stronger washes, 
which are appropriate only 
to the dead months of 
winter. 

Of the two milder washes, 
lime-sulphur is the stronger ; 


amateur 


160 


it is made by boiling together lime and sul- 
phur, 1 gallon of lime-sulphur at 1°3 specific 
gravity to 14 gallons of water. The concen- 
trated solution mAy be bought ready-made, 
with instructions as to adding the water. It 
should be noted that a copper spraying 
machine should not be used, as lime-sulphur 
corrodes copper. ; 

The other kind, i.e., the lime washes, are 
made from lime and water alone. They are 
used merely as cover washes, leaving a de- 
posit on the surface of the trunk and 
branches, which will imprison a large num- 
ber of insects and eggs; 10 Ibs. to 20 lbs. of 
the best quicklime is mixed with 1o gallons 
of water, the lime first being covered with 
water until it is slaked, when the remainder 
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of the water is added and the mixture stirred 
vigorously. The mixture should be carefully 
strained before it is‘put into the sprayer. It 
is usually applied in early spring just before 
the buds break, but it may be used much 
later, almost until the bursting of the blos- 
som, without any ill-effect. The later ap- 
plications, in fact, give the best results 
against insect pests. Care should be taken 
to cover every part of the tree with the wash 
—-trunk, branches, and twigs. 

Competent fruit growers are well aware 
that a poor crop is usually the result of 
ravages by insect or fungus pests, and that 
spraying with an effective wash is the only 
sure method of control.’ 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Investigation of Black Spot disease 

of Roses 

N your issue of January 28th I read the in- 
| teesine information concerning the pros- 

perity of that greatest of the world’s Rose 
organisations, the National Rose Society. It 
is stated that ‘‘ the Society, in conjunction 
with the research station, is taking steps to 
investigate the Black Spot Disease of Roses.” 

It may not have reached your attention 
that the American Rose Society, the next in 
membership to its great English prototype, 
has done much in this direction, and has 
published full and exhaustive discussions of 
Black Spot resulting from research conducted 
at Cornell University by Dr. L. M. Massey, 
a capable pathologist who spent several 
years in studying Black Spot and proposing 
control measures. 

A rather extended experience over America, 
involving correspondence with thousands of 
interested Rose growers, has convinced me 
that persistent treatment with the control 
measure proposed by Dr. Massey will almost 
certainly either entirely prevent or materially 
mitigate the ravages of Black. Spot. Dr. 
Massey proposed control through the use of 
dusting mixture including nine parts of dust- 
ing sulphur and one part powdered lead 
arsenate, this mixture to be persistently and 
regularly blown on to the Rose foliage, parti- 
cularly on the underside of the leaves, from 
the time in the spring they are half grown 
until the foliage droops at the approach of 
frost. 

This treatment has, in my own rather ex- 
tensive garden, made Black Spot a negligible 
difficulty, and only occasionally, in very hot 
Augusts, is an attack sufficiently virulent to 
be disturbing. It is the practice there always 
to gather and burn all the black-spotted 
leaves, and also to spray the plants and the 
ground somewhat liberally with winter- 
strength lime-sulphur solution, to catch any 
hang-over spores of the fungus which causes 
Black Spot. Emphasis is particularly laid on 
the fact that Black Spot is a disease in the 
leaves and not on them, as is Mildew, where- 
fore a black-spotted leaf is virtually dead and 
should be removed. f 

It has also been discovered that manure 
mulches seem to afford a very admirable 
breeding ground over winter for the Black 
Spot spores, and the use of manure mulches 
has therefore, with profit, been discouraged 
in America. 
| This treatment also virtually eliminates 
Mildew. Emphasis is put upon two things: 
pee that the sulphur to be used is not the 
ordinary “ flowers ’’ of sulphur, but the much 
ae _finely divided product known as 
dusting ’? sulphur, which is of impalpable 
quality and floats easily in the air. 
psa ode! ie oe difficulty with 

; e here know as Brown 


Canker, and which is caused by Diaporthe 
umbrina, another fungus long known, will 
not become - widespread in England. It 
appears that this fungus, which was very 
carefully studied by Anna E. Jenkins, of the 
Bureau’ of Plant Industry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and fully 
reported, together with colour illustrations 
and many other illustrations, in the 1927 
American Rose Annual, is probably the 
ordinary ‘‘ die-back’’ or related to that 
hitherto mysterious difficulty of Roses. So 
far adequate control of this disease has not 
been worked out, but we are after it in a 
number of directions at the present moment. 

I have thought it only right to thus call 
your attention to the Black Spot situation 
as it has developed in the United States 
because of its possible importance in helping 
to combat this unpleasant disease in 
England, the land of the Roses. 

J. Horack McFarvanp, 
Editor of Publications, 
American Rose Society. 


Statice profusa 

I was delighted to read Mr. Blair’s notes 
concerning this fine old greenhouse plant, 
and of which I have lost sight for years. It 
used to be a favourite for exhibition purposes. 
Mr. Blair may, perhaps, recollect the fine 
specimens which were shown by the late Mr. 
McKinna, of Norton Gardens, at the Edin- 
burgh shows of two decades ago. Perhaps 
the best display of S. profusa which I ever 
saw was at.an International Show in London. 
This was in a table of plants exhibited, if I 


remember rightly, by Mr. L. de Rothschild, ~ 


the combination of S. profusa, Carnation 
Carola, and Isolepis gracilis being wonder- 
fully effective ; and, again, if I may trust my 
memory, the table was awarded leading 
honours in its class. When I used to grow 
this Statice I never found it particularly diffi- 
cult to strike cuttings. I slipped off young 
shoots with a heel and put them in 
fibre in the propagating case, in which | 
always found them to root quite readily. By 
the way, if there be Mealy Bug within a mile 
of S. profusa that loathsome pest will-find it! 
W. McG. 
Sweet Pea “ novelties” 

I should like to endorse everything said by 
“A Scottish Gardener ’’ in his letter on this 
subject (issue January 28th, page 47). 
I have no hesitation in saying that, not only 
are there, as he says, far too many ‘ novel- 
ties ’’ which are not novelties at all, but also 
a very large proportion of the ‘“‘ new ’’ Sweet 
Peas put into commerce are totally unsuited 
to the conditions prevailing in the average 
garden, and to the degree of care and atten- 
tion which most amateurs and many profes- 
sionals can afford to give them. As compared 
with older and well-tried varieties, they lack 
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Mare 
hardiness, vigour, and perhaps, » 
any reasonably fair percentage 
tion. It would seem a pity that 
‘led away ” by the glowing dese; 
in raisers’ and distributors’ cat 
by the lists in so many journal 
culled largely from these catalo 
tions. It does not by any means 
because a new variety may be m: 
grown under glass, or under the 
abnormal and somewhat luxurioi 
which the raiser is able to giv 
equally fine under ‘‘ normal ” ¢ 
culture. What is wanted is no 
which will be excellent under su 
conditions, but something whict 
cellent under the “ rougher ” 
economical culture which the a 
dener is able to give. More hon 
the variety which reaches the lat 
and passes that test with suec 
lengthy experience of Sweet Pea 
convinced that not one in three, 
the “ new ”’ Sweet Peas would 7 
and judged by my experiences 
years in a wet, cold, and exp 
quite five of every six noveltie; 
futile in such conditions. W, 
member that a Sweet Pea shc 
judged by its behaviour as a n 
tion ’’ produced to sell and nothi 
its extraordinary unique colourin 
equally important tests of hardi 
percentage of germination, and | 
ties as well. A YORKSHIRE 


Galanthus Byzantir 
By good fortune IT became poss 
a-dozen bulbs of this finest foi 
drops, and for years it throve < 
in my valley near Nice till I had 
quantity in the moistest place I 
the wood. For years the first | 
the last week in October, and y 
a few late bulbs that kept on y 
or even third bloom till February 
ago we had an abnormally wet 
high autumn temperature. To 
appointment, no flowers appear 
ber, and in February, in despair, 
ground where they had been in 
to find rotted bulbs! As an <« 
had sowed seed in various parts | 
and almost in joke I put some 
hot and dry bank, overrun by th 
thing Acanthus mollis: | Woul 
it? Those few seeds have prod 
thriving colonies of the best 
Snowdrop! Had it not been 1) 
seemed, unlikely experiment, || 
lost this fine bulb. It is clear, t 
this fine form needs a drier and | 
tion than other Snowdrops, and | 
ture when the ground temper | 
In fact, it will not thrive where | 
Snowdrop is happiest. E,H | 
Linaria equitrilot 
Were a plebiscite taken of tl 
those who are best acquaint! 
dwarf Linarias, or Toad-flax 
which of the creeping species | 
for the choice rock garden, w! 
travelling and encroaching spe' | 
banned, the verdict of the g’ 
would probably go in favour) 
attractive little L. aquitriloba. 
arias are too pervasive, and té 
of places where they are not 
zquitriloba, although a creeper, 
and crannies in course of tim| 
rampant, and is so neat ce 
with many. It has been admir 
as a tiny miniature of our nat!) 
laria, possessing smaller leaves 
summer through, a galaxy 
light-violet flowers resembling’ 
ren-sized Snapdragons, but wil) 
characteristic of the Toad-flaxé’ 


‘ 
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und a sunny place, as we might ex- 
, we know that it came originally 
, Corsica. It may be raised from 
creased by division. S. ARNOTT, 


Cassandra calyculata 


at the present time, the dangling 
s of the Cassandra, coming at a 
n flowering shrubs are scarce, 
ract the attention they deserve. It 
ing shrub in every way, liking a 


‘« or a water-side position, and 
bout 2 feet in height. Cassandras 


planted in plenty of peat or leaf 
n no account must lime be present. 
sed by division, carefully done after 
about the end of April. Another 
this shrub is that it assumes a 


pearance in late autumn. It is 
j as Andromeda calyculata. 
e-Soken. R. Moore. 


Celery Rust 


r 1926 will long be remembered by 
deners for the widespread havoc 
Rust in the Celery crop. 

hy this particular season was 
to the disease it is, perhaps, diffi- 
jlain, but last season we heard but 
e trouble. 

nerally accepted that infection can 
to the seed, and most growers now 
which has been specially treated 
) destroy the fungus spores. 

not be generally known that seed 
yne or two years old is thought to 
om the disease, and we have now 
he practice of never sowing new 
rely upon that which has been in 
at least 12 months, with satisfac- 
ts so- far. F. W. WEBBER. 
len Road, Beckenham, Kent. , 


Iris tuberosa 


istration of Iris tuberosa (in the 
March ioth) reminds me that the 
supposed to be of doubtful hardi- 
at least, 1 was given to understand 
irs ago, when planting it in a 
avoured garden on the shores of 
vy Firth, and in which many re- 
nder plants gave me no concern. I 
50 I. tuberosa’ at the base of a 
|, protecting the growths in spring 
x spriggy pieces of Laurels among 
| danger from frost was past. They 
splendidly, and, in the mass, were 
ffective. Individual flowers, or 
| a small coicny, are rather undis- 
1 in appearance—the flower is one 
uires to be looked closely into before 
becomes apparent. After a season 
eased to protect the spring growths, 
ar as I could determine, occasional 
no harm, and I came to the con- 
iat 1. tuberosa is, at least, of more 
dderate hardiness. I imagine, 
1 have not experimented with the 
hat it would be very useful in a 
rather sunny, portion of the rock 
m W. McG. 


Success with Iris stylosa 


1 like to add a few words to supple- 
r. A. Greathed’s letter of Iris 
ssue March 3rd, page 126, in which 
ich interested, especially as it bears 
Wn experience of this lovely early- 
plant. . 
18 months ago I was given some 
it and put them carefully down 
south wall with similar details as 
te., except that I added a propor- 
Id mortar rubble to the other in- 
pees. that this Iris thrives 
ter when it is given some of this 
pound, I did not expect any bloom 
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for two or three years, as I know I. stylosa 
greatly objects to being transplanted, but 
to my surprise and joy I found quite a large 
number of blossoms forming and was able 
to bring in a nice bunch for indoor use. 


Nin-NIn. 


The Algerian Iris (Iris unguicu- 
laris syn. I, stylosa) 


MOUGH unappealing to some because 

of the shy habit of the flower, which 

A nestles almost out of sight in the shelter 
of long, ribbon-like leaves until ready to ex- 
pand, this charming Iris is to many the 
sweetest flower of mid-winter. Snowdrops, 
Winter Aconites, Crocuses, and other ground- 
lings of the New Year have a special place in 
our affections, but they seldom seem quite at 
home when removed from their surroundings 
and brought indoors. Not so this deliciously 
fragrant flower, which is available from 
October to March, for it lends itself ad- 
mirably to the uses which deft fingers can 
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decorative garden species, should find a place 
in every garden where it will be cared for. 
The fortunate owners of gardens in warm 
localities by the sea where frost is rare may 
plant it almost anywhere, sheltering it when 
in flower from salt spray-laden gales, but in 
general there is no better position than a 
narrow border at the foot of a south wall, 
where it is enabled to catch every ray of avail- 
able sunshine from November to March, and 
later on be subjected to the intense roasting 
which seems so essential to this plant. To 
plant this denizen of Algerian hedgerows and 
banks in a heavy; cold soil is to invite failure, 
and in very rich soil leaves grow rankly at 
the expense of flowers. In gritty, porous 
soil, however, it flourishes amazingly, and, 
once established, usually yields a seemingly 
inexhaustible crop of flowers for many weeks 
in the depth of winter. Occasionally the 
harvest may be meagre, and it seems to de- 
pend more on the thorough ripening of 
growth in the preceding summer than on the 
actual winter temperature, for I have fre- 


The Algerian Iris (1. unguicularis syn. |. stylosa) 
The flowers are cut in bud and brought into the house to open 


make of such dainty material about a house 
when outdoor flowers are more welcome cyen 
than Roses in June. Gracefully poised on 
what looks like a bare stem 6 inches or 7 
inches long, but ‘is really a long tube connect- 
ing the flower with the ovary at the base, 
the petals present to view, on close examina- 
tion, one of the most beautiful of Nature’s 
many marvels. They seem to be richly 
powdered with gold, and through a magnitfy- 
ing glass it may be seen that the “ grains ”’ 
of gold are imprisoned in minute crystal 
globules balanced on the tips of tiny cones. 
Such flowers are too delicate to be the sport 
of our winter weather, and so soon as the 
buds show colour they are better cut and 
brought into the house, where they will un- 
fold and last for days. 

A child of the North African sun, used to 
buffeting winds which sometimes tear its 
petals to. shreds, yet an alien to frost and 
snow, this Algerian Iris-goes bravely through 
the trials of our English winter never failing 
to yield its attractive flowers if it is planted 
with sympathetic understanding. It is a 
striking example of the wonderful adapta- 
bility of plants, and though in no sense a 


quently plucked a plentiful supply of flowers 
only a few days after mild conditions have 
succeeded intense frost and snow. 

In normal seasons new plantations may be 
made in late March or early April so soon 
as flowering is passed. The rhizomatous 
growths should be firmly planted close to the 
surface of the ground, and when settled in 
agreeable surroundings plants soon .spread 
into a mat of leaves which, although often 
browned and seared in winter, serve as a 
valuable shelter to the precious flowers. 
There is no need to thin old clumps till a 
flagging harvest of bloom tells its own tale 
of overcrowded roots and exhausted soil, and 
then if the thinning is too drastic recovery 
will be slow. 

From Greece and Asia Minor come several 
varieties differing slightly in habit, colour, 
and time of flowering, but the type of the 
Algerian plant holds its own with any. A 
white-flowered form is very lovely, but not 
widely grown as the type.. This may be due 
to the susceptibility of the delicate white 
petals to bruises, as the slightest touch leads 
to a discoloration, which would be unnoticed 
in the blue flower. W. AUTON. 
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Buddleia Colvillei 
A rosy flowered species from the Himalayas that has escaped injury from the frost 


Effect of the Frost in a West Somerset Garden 


possible to ascertain the damage inflicted 

by the better weather of the third week 
of December, 1927. In this district the frost 
itself was not unduly severe, about 11 degrees 
being registered a few feet above ground 
level on two or three nights; but the frost 
was accompanied by a most piercing north- 
east wind which played havoc with many 


|: is only in early spring that it becomes 


The Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum), 
which shows no sign of distress after 
the frost 


shrubs which had safely weathered equally 
hard frosts. There was no snow in this 
neighbourhood to help to protect vegetation. 


Only a few tender wall shrubs in this garden. 


received any artificial protection, but the 
plants are somewhat close together and thus 
shelter each other a good deal. 

To take a pleasant surprise first, Clematis 
indivisa has not suffered at all; it is scram- 
bling over an old Apple tree and along the 
top of a wall fully exposed to the east, and 
is now rapidly developing its flower buds. 
Close beside it, but trained against the wall, 
Cantua dependens, Tecoma jasminoides, and 
Sollya Drummondi are apparently quite dead, 
in spite of having had a wattle hurdle in front 
of them to break the worst of the. gale. 
Echium .callithyrsum was one of the first to 
perish, the bark ‘splitting right down to the 
base. Cestrum (Habrothamnus) elegans has 
shed more leaves than usual, but is not in- 
jured at all.. Feijoa Sellowiana, a fair-sized 
plant which had been transplanted last 
autumn, shows no sign of distress, and 
Embothrium coccineum is equally unscathed. 
A tall plant of Buddleia officinalis which was 
just coming into flower lost all its buds, 
though some recently rooted cuttings in the 


. Open were not hurt, and are in flower at the 


present time. Buddleia auriculata has been 
cut back where fully exposed, but neither B. 
Colvillei nor B. Farreri seems to have 
suffered. 

Prostanthera rotundifolia has been a good 
deal damaged’ and will not have much flower - 
this spring, while Calceolaria violacea has 
been severely nipped; the sappy young shoots 
are killed and the only blossom this year will 
be borne on twiggy shoots on the western 
sides of the bushes. Calceolaria’ alba has 
also had a severe shaking and may not re- 
cover. The strong-growing yellow C. inte- 
grifolia is very hardy and suffered little 
damage. 

Acacias as a whole. have had a bad time 
even A. dealbata having lost: most of its 
flower buds. The dainty-foliaged A. pul- 
chella was killed outright, and A. armata. A. 
Baileyana, and A. faleata have all suffered to 
a certain degree. It is surprising to fi.d 


little damaged and now 
of flower buds. A small pl 
phylla was considerably cu 
recovering, Erica melanthe 
killed back for some distance 
well from the lower b 
say, E. Veitchii has < 
hardiness and is now lz 
_ Several plants of the Ne 
derris elliptica (6 feet hig ) 
a Tea plant (Camellia T 

shows no trace of the frost 
sweet-scented Rhododendro: 
Fitzwilliam and Sesterianu 
touched, and their flower | 
swelling. No shrubs looked 1 
than some R. Loderi seedlin; 
cold spell, when their leave 
in tight spills, but when m: 
turned they showed no effec 
The only Rhododendron wk 
here is K.W. 6333, which 
not have been planted out unt 
high at least. The Callisten 
their leaves browned, but I do 
are permanently - injured; 
lucidum has only suffered th 
sappy young growths, the | 
being quite safe. The 
Abutilon Canary Bird 
affected, and a. brick-red 
through equally. well. . Cyt 
(the popular Genista of gre 
proved curiously, erratic in 
the frost; one tall bush fully | 
north-east is scarcely dama. 
on an east wall has lost a 
flower buds, and a third in a 
spot is dead. I am _ inclined 
young plants of the Genista are 
resistant than old ones, as thro 
district the old ones seem to hi 
more severely. Similarly the | 
flowered Lithospermum rosmarin 
tainly loses. vitality when severa 
young plants having come thro 
where old ones are killed outrig 
garden every old plant (five year: 
of Lithospermum prostratum h 
this winter, but younger ones st 
of injury. 7. 

Cordylina australis has had 

some of its leaves browned whe 
posed, but the dwarfer and wic 
indivisa is wholly unharmed. R 
pitcairniefolia and R. andina 

safe, but a small plant of.a Pw 
irretrievably damaged. Furcra 
too, seems to be quite past m4 
Yucca Whipplei and Y. aloifoli: 
jured in spite of the unusual am 
which followed the frost. Anc 
plant which is surprisingly 
Beschorneria yuccoides, a most 
subject where bold foliage is 

Iris Wattii has again proved 

hardy here, and its bamboo- 
renders it very distinct from any 
genus. Bomarea multiflora and 
have been cut to the ground, bi 
former, at any rate, young shc 
ginning to make. their appeara) 
Luculia Pinceana and L,- 
(although carefully protected) — 
outright the first night of the frost 
Pelargoniums have perished, a £ 
this district, where some of the cc 
literally ablaze with scarlet flowé 
out the summer. Mesembryanthe 
likewise nearly all gone, but one 0 
of M. tigrinum on a dry wall at 
by a pane of glass have pulled thi 
strong-growing Sempervivum P| 
all but dead and may never recoy 
grown this in various position: 
years and have not seen it imju! 
before. Billardiera _longiflora, 
through Olearia Gunnii, has not 
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e those other attractive bearers of blue 
the Dianellas, suffered in any way. 

wnthus major (a stately shrub fully 
iigh) has been killed to ground level, 
fl probably come from the base as 
as ever. The scarlet Salvia fulgens 
en badly hit—old plants are killed— 
{ break again when hard pruned. An 
sh of S. rutilans is dead, but S. 
ai is little the worse. It is still too 
| know if S. patens has survived. The 
and not fully ripened shoots of Clethra 
. have naturally been killed, but the 
od is not damaged. Both Eucryphia 
folia and E. cordata are unharmed. 
all Eucalypti are a sorry sight with 
sd grey leaves, E. coccifera alone being 
ited; however, I have seen E. globulus 
| its leaves before in a severe winter 
ompletely recover in early summer. 
as of the ordinary macrostemma type 
‘ood it well and are now breaking into 
sely, even at the tips of their branches. 
iall-flowered F. reflexa and F. Cotting- 
are severely cut back, practically to the 
|. “Both New Zealand Fuchsias, . F. 
cata and F. procumbens, are perfectly 
it. The mauve-flowered Olearia semi- 
\ is equally untouched, although fully 
d to the east wind.  Large-flowered 
cas looked very miserable during the 
Dut have now completely recovered. 

he rock garden all plants of Convol- 
mauritanicus have had all top growth 
ved, but some are now sending up fresh 
'_It is rather curious that in spite of 
al, sunless - summer and the severe 
Q early-flowering shrubs are excep- 
iy fine this year. Osmanthus Delavayi 
tady opening its first flowers and is 
‘chan ever before. 

i tN. G. LLADDEN. 
4 Porlock, Somerset. 
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eke - Although informal, this rock garden has a principal way running through it 


Constructing Rock Gardens 


By Percy S. CANE. 


O successfully plan and make a rock 

garden is not easy, It must appear hap- 

pily placed. It should not, as a rule, be 
in the formal parts of the grounds; it must 
show a definite rhythm of line in the placing 
of its stones, and it should never degenerate 
into a rockery or one of the stone dotted 
banks so often seen disfiguring the fronts of 
seaside and other houses. 

At its simplest a rock garden is a sunk 

walk between low banks of soil retained by 
blocks of stone, or, on the other hand, it may 
be as extensive and elaborate as much stone 
and many plants can make it. The best 
place for it is in some natural hollow with 
trees and shrubs as a background, but not 
near enough for their roots and branches to 
affect the growth of the often quite small 
plants. 
' Proportionally large pieces of stone should 
be used in its construction. I say propor- 
tionally because the greater the space as a 
whole, the larger should the separate stones 
be, but in any case small stones will never 
give satisfactory results. Both the amount 
of stone.to be used and its arrangement will, 
however, largely be governed by the contours 
of the site. The more level the ground the 
less stone will be wanted, until on sloping 
banks it may be necessary constructionally to 
build up continuously layer upon layer, but 
always whether little or much stone is used, 
in large pieces, and so arranged that each 
stone has the nicest relation to those near it 
and to the garden as a whole. 

Informal as is its character the rock garden 
should) have some principal way running 
through it, and connecting it with the rest 
of the gardens. This way may be of turf, 


or of stone, or of stepping stones in turf; it 
may slope into and out of the garden, of it 
may, if of stone, be stepped, with side paths 
winding from it into the banks and amongst 
the flowers on either side. 

But the greatest joy in a rock garden is its 
planting ; it is particularly a place in which 
to grow plants as naturally as possible, and 
it must not fail to do this, or the stone which 
is its foundation had better not have been 
used. 

As well as being happily related to its sur- 
roundings, the rock garden must have suit- 
able backgrounds. If there is space enough 
Scot’s Pines or other conifers and Silver 
Birches can, if necessary, be planted to 
secure this on the north and east, ‘with in 
front and, as it were, relating them to the 
flower covered slopes, lower growing shrubs. 
Rose species, Rosa Moyesii, with its blood- 
red flowers, is a mass of rich colour and suit- 
able for this purpose, while Rosa Hugonis 
produces its yellow flowers freely and con- 
tinuously. 

Some of the stronger growing Berberis 
may also be used for background planting, 
and the larger of the horizontal-growing 
Junipers, Juniperus Pfitzeriana, Juniperus 
tripartita, or the green and golden’ forms 
of Juniperus japonica growing over rocky 
ledges will give character to any garden. 

Background planting should be arranged 
with irregular outlines, but generally follow- 
ing the outline of the garden, and the same 
kind of plants as are used for planting may 
sometimes be repeated lower down the slopes 
with good effect. 

Balanced masses, or perhaps in small gar- 
dens single plants of noticeably taller growth, 
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should be placed to break the levels of, what 
may be called-the planting proper.. here are 
a number of dwarf evergreens suitable for 
this purpose, the careful choice and placing 
of which will give variety and interest, but 
as long as it is not carried too far there is a 
value in repetition, and the introduction of 
too many varieties of dwarf frees and shrubs 
should be avoided. 

The flowering plants which will cover the 
slopes of the rock garden between the more 
outstanding shrubs and trees should be prin- 
cipally in large masses. There are so many 
interesting plants that, except in the largest 
gardens, some of the groups must of. neces- 
sity be small, but rather than sacrifice the 
beauty that comes of large grouping, it is, 
as a rule, better to, have fewer kinds of 
plants. 


One of the charms of a rock garden is its. 


colour early in the year, when, excepting 
bulbs, there is little flowering... Aubrietias in 
sheets of crimson, mauve, and purple,. the 
yellow Alyssum saxatile and the paler Alys- 
sum citrinum, the many forms of Cistus 
(Helianthemums), crimson, pink, and rose in 
every shade, and yellow. and bronze, the 
dainty little Iris stylosa, and Iris histrioides, 
which may need protection from frost, all 
flower early in March and April, and. in 
sheltered places even Sooner. So also do 
Anemone Hepatica and Anemone Pulsatilla, 
Iberis, Viola cornuta, and many others. 

But there are also more than enough plants 
to give colour well into the summer. Japan- 
ese Maples should be planted in sheltered 
places for the value of their red and light 
green foliage, which will not stand late frosts. 
Lavender, purple and mauve Thymes can 
cover the interspaces in paving in the drier 
sun-exposed places. Blue and purple Cam- 
panulas, which like some moisture at their 
roots, make excellent carpeting plants, and 
the Orange Cheiranthus Allioni beginning to 
flower in early spring will continue to do so 
more or less through the summer. . 

If water is present or can be introduced, the 
gardens can, with the many moisture-loving 
plants that may be grown, as well as those 
on the drier slopes and banks, be made more 
interesting and beautiful. 

Few plants like their roots to bein stagnant 
water, and even though the lower part of the 
garden may intentionally be made damp or 
boggy, drainage on the higher slopes must 
be good. There should on these slopes be 
from 1 foot to 18 inches of good prepared soil, 
into which some stone chippings or rubble 
can be mixed. Alpine and rock garden plants 
do not as a rule need rich soil, but they should 
have a good root run in a friable mixture. 

In full sun, by a streamside, or near enough 
to some pool for their roots to get continuous 
supplies of moisture, Primulas can be grown 
to perfection. The dwarf Primula, Juliz, 
with its starry flowers, is the earliest, and 
some taller and later flowering sorts are 
Primula denticulata, Primula Bulleyana, 
Primula capitata, and Primula Sikkimensis. 

A lawn may sometimes be carried into and 
through the rock garden, with boulders and 
secondary paths, generally of stepping stones 
on either side. This gives continuity, and is 
a way of making the rock garden more defi- 
nitely a part of the general scheme than is 
the case where there is an abrupt break from 
turf to stone paths and rocky banks and 
ledges. In this centre way of grass an occa- 
sional outcrop of stone can be placed with 
some Junipers or other plants growing over it. 

What plants are essentially for the rock 
garden and what belong to the ordinary 
flower borders is a debateable point, but the 
wise thing to do is to plant in suitable posi- 
tions those plants that will add to the charm 
and interest of the garden in which they are 


grown. Pentstemon glaber and the lavender 
blue Pentstemon  heterophyllus can be 
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Anemone angulosa (Great Hepatica) 


Flowers sky blue and as large as a crown piece 


planted here equally as well as in the front 
of a mixed border. Gentiana acaulis and 
Gentiana verna, both of which should have 
a well-drained slope and top dressing of 
granite chippings, again belong. particularly 
to the rock garden. Lithospermum prostra- 
tum and the glowing form L. p. Heavenly 
Blue should be planted for their intense and 
vivid colouring, and most of the dwarf Dian- 
thus are easy to. grow, and good alike for 
their flowers and for their foliage. 

The sword-like leaves of Iris are always 
decorative, and if there is not a separate Iris 
garden, clumps of these beautiful plants can 
be planted for their flowers and to emphasize 
the levels or water by the contrast of their 
upright growths. There is a bewildering 
number from which to choose, but the varie- 
ties of Irts Kempferi are some of the best. 
An Iris wall or garden may often be made a 
charming extension to the rock garden. 

So placed that it relates happily and 
naturally to its surrounding, a rock garden, 
whether large or small, can, with its variety 
of outline and interest of varied planting, be 
a charming addition to the gardens as a 
whole, and may often be a-means of bringing 
into the scheme outlying ground for which, 
from its nature and position, a more formal 
treatment would be unsuitable. 


Double-flowered Hepaticas 
: HE Americans are now busy tracing up 
the history of the older garden plants, as 
found in old gardening books, old cata- 
logues, and old papers, and rightly so, for to 
the lover of plants all this information is in- 
teresting. _ 

Take double Hepaticas. © An old Dutch 
correspondent once told me that the double 
white Hepatica was raised from a single 
tiny wild plant found by a. shepherd boy. 
He bought this stock, and after growing it 
for some time, sold a kipper-box of roots 
to another Dutch grower for £80—and re- 
gretted the sale ever after. Unfortunately, 
the buyer cut up the stock too small and 
lost nearly all. Lately, a well-known old, 
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hardy plant authority told me anoth 
Some 50 years ago he was wanderir 
the nurseries of Germany ‘and in 
neglected garden. found a big ¢! 
double white, the first he had ever se 
owner, wanting money, wished fo ; 
my friend persuaded him to keep th 
to cut it up for stock, and grow j 
Later my friend purchased the fot, 
the plant was introduced to English 
for the first time. I have often y 
from which of these stocks came th 
now grown, here and there, in this 
I know that the main Dutch stock, 
saw two years ago, has been work 
plants bought in Scotland. 

One of the great stories, always 
me by a very old nurseryman in th 
was of a hamper full of double w 
once saw in Carlisle railway statio; 
way from Scotland to the south; bu 
always doubted its truth. 

A writer in ‘‘ The Garden,”’ some 
ago, told of a rare variety of doubl 
blue Hepatica he knew of in a Gi 
garden. Some time later, this blue 
me from a Scottish nursery, but J 
Again it turned up amongst some 
double blooms from the Continent. ' 
a time this large form became the 
double blue—as sent out by Dutch a 
growers. Now this plant is about 
nurseries at least. Not having a di 
name I had named it Acutiloba Bl 
its large acute leaves. The nam 
adopted by Continental growers at 
gestion. Another double blue was a 
pale blue, but of this I have now 
trace. It was grown in German 
but I have searched German source 
for it in recent years. Even the 
English blue is now extreme 
being so slow growing, it. 
and years to make stock enou; 
—and life is so short, and even p 
not as common as it used to be, 1 
tg Joun S 

Kirkbride, by Carlisle. 


Notes from a North-East 
__, garden” am 
cme. have been later than. 


coming. out into. .bloom. | 
A angulosa, Aubrietia groeca, and 
Wanda were noted as coming into f 
January 2ist, the first Snowdr 
thus . nivalis, showing, _ but’ 
opened, on January 22nd, and ot 
date the single, pretty rose-colo 
of Hepatica:triloba, the blue-flow 
flowering much later, and the wh 
are just commencing .(March 7th), 
Winteri in a vertical wall crevice f 
commenced to flower on Febru 
continued flowering for about a 
the flower petals suffered badly 
The first yellow Aconite opened 
Iris histrioidés was in flower 
gth, by which date clumps o 
flowered Hepatica angulosa were 
ful. Daphne Mezereum alba was Wé 
the middle of February ; they have 
fine and lasted well, in spite of 
spoilt the flowers of Jasminum 
and Rhododendron praecox). A _ 
these shrubs are a pleasant f 
garden at this period. | Althoug 
later in flower, the pale and deep 
flowered Mezereums are also ve 
The white Daphne Mezereum 
fruits, and from these, seedl 
come up under.my largest bush. — 
never, have a chance, as greenfinel 
have come into the garden strip the I 
they are ripe. The fruits of the red- 
Daphne Mezereum are bright red. — 
I am afraid that I only realized ho 
the Snowdrops could be when I notice 
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*he sun on February 19th, a truly 
sunny day. Galanthus nivalis in 
_spread out their upper  seg- 
rizontally, revealing the trumpet- 
cal segments, with their dainty 
acillings near the outer edge; no 
iwing off to the fullest advantage 
insect visitors. 
yps do well with me, increasing 
ispecially in the soil: impoverished 
“hungry ’”’ evergreens. as_ Box, 
folly, ete., or under specimen 
is where the soil is dry. 
Youble-flowered Snowdrops were a 
two other positions. They have 
he garden for years, but do not 
ipidly. I understand they are simi- 
ne raised by Mr. Allen, and known 
er fl.-pl. - 
wre also several clumps of large- 
>. nivalis, which may be similar 
lanrobin form. They are certainly 
flowers, and the size is not due to 
conditions. I have recently added 
; Elwesii, which has much broader 
_ larger fidwers than G. nivalis. The 
ut of the perianth is much more 
‘ith deep green, and the upper seg- 
reflexed (that is matured flowers), 
ost erect instead of horizontal as 
G. Byzantinus, obtained only last 
aas not yet shown itself to advan- 
mé 
t Crocus of the year in flower was 
. on February oth. This is one of 
atisfactory winter-flowering species. 
rell and stands up to the varying 
‘onditions usual thus early in the 
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year. The ordinary. yellow Crocus com- 
menced on February 15th, and now, March 
7th, brightens up many parts of the garden 
with its vivid deep yellow flowers. It is best 
away from the white of the Snowdrops. C. 
Susianus is pretty, with its dark purplish 
feathered segments when closed and striking 
fully opened out with its vivid narrow yellow 
star-like segments- reflexed. The small- 
flowered C. aureus had its deep yellow flowers 
spoilt by slugs before fully’ opened. My 
clump of the loveliest of all the Crocus 
family, C. Imperati, has only two flowers 
up to now and over two months later in flower 
than’ I. have had it. A number of - my 
Crocuses have either not flowered at all or 
very little this season, possibly due to the 
want of sun during 1927 for ripening the 
corms. C. Tomasinianus is probably the best 
of the early growing species, and it looks 
especially beautiful when the flowers, with 
the exterior of the outer segments ashen grey, 
are mixed with those having the outer seg- 
ments of a pretty blue shade; the contrasts 
are lovely: : 

Two: good forms of C. vernus that I have 
had for some years are Geo. Maw, with 
delicate white puckered flowers tipped with 
deep yellow, and var. leucostigma, with the 
segments. of) deep lilac. blue. . Crocus 
candidus is another desirable species that I 
have had on my_moraine doing well for some 
years. Last autumn mice got underneath 
and toolk most of the bulbs before I realised 
what was happening. Fortunately some out- 
Iving bulbs, probably seedlings, are flowering. 
These include the white-flowered forms with 
the outer side of the flowers brownish 
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Daphne Mezereum alba in full flower in 
mid-February 


The white flowers are followed by yellow fruits 


speckled. A deep yellow flowered form which 
flowers later, also still survives. 

C. nevadensis, which I collected* in the 
Sierra Nevada in 1924 and’ planted outside 
the same year, has flowered recently for the 
first time. In a letter to a friend interested 
in the Crocus family, on February 18th, I 
happened to say that it had never flowered 
outside yet. Much to my surprise in going 
round the garden the next day I found two 
coming into flower, and another has since 
appeared. The flowers were faintly pencilled, 
darker on the outside, and when fully opened 
quite white, not bluish, as shown on the plate 
in Maw’s Monograph. The segments .are 
long and very narrow and star-like when fully 
open : different in appearance to most of the 
other Crocus flowers. 

When at Granada a little over a year ago 
I went up into the Sierra Nevada mountains 
to a locality I had visited in the summer of 
1926 to see if anything was flowering so 
early, and I found Crocus Nevadensis just 
coming into flower, saw 30 to 40 flowering 
bulbs, which. varied. from almost white 
through purple lined to purple flushed. 
Growing in limy, stony soil, on steep slopes, 
under Ilex scrub at about 4,500 feet. 

Another bulbous plant just coming into 
flower at a lower level, clear of the Ilex 
scrub, turned out to be Colchicum bulbo- 
codioides, a beautiful small lilac-blue flowered 
species. Only two or three flowering bulbs 
were seen; just pushing up into the sun. 
The only other flowering plant seen in this 
area was Helleborus foetidus. 

T. AsHton LOFTHOUSE. 

Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 


Rhododendron precox 
WOODLAND group of this pretty hy- 


brid is now a blaze of that soft, rosy-lilac 

which associates so delightfully with 
natural surroundings and the colour of the 
winter-flowering Heaths. The blooms which 
throng the branches of these little bushes are, 
in spite of their delicate appearance, wonder- 
fully resistant to rough weather. But to 
hoar frosts they succumb as auickly as do 
those of most others of the tribe. 
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THE WOODLAND GARDEN | 


HAVE often thought that were | to start 
gardening again I would buy a wood, 
build a house in it, and make a garden, 
and a delightful article in your issue of 
January 7th, entitled ‘‘ The Woodland 
Garden,’’ and signed ‘‘ Sylva,’’ makes me 


wish I were young enough to do so. The 
advantages of a woodland garden are: 


Economy of upkeep, shelter from winds, 


By MARK FENWICK, J.P. 


are endless. Having purchased my wood, 
I should then proceed to make a clearing 
sufficiently large for my house and for a 
space all round it in order not to exclude 
the sun. As the ground would slope to the 
south, there might be a terrace in front of 
the house, with lawn below, and I might 
even allow myself a flower border here; but 
once the lawn is passed, all formality would 


Lent Hellebores in a Nut walk 


shade, and background. Sun can always be 
introduced by cutting down trees where. de- 
~ sired. My ideal’ wood, like ‘‘ Sylva’s,’’ would 
=“‘consist principally of well-matured Oak, 
~ Silver Birch, and Scots Pine, and would pre- 
ferably be on light, lime-free soil, and situ- 
ated sufficiently high up to be out of the 
region of early and late frosts, which are 
so heart-breaking and exasperating to the 
unfortunate gardener who happens to live 
in a low-lying situation and on a cold soil. 
The ground should slope gently to the south 
and have a small stream which does not dry 
up in summer running through it, as the 
possibilities of planting the banks of a stream 


cease, and anything like flower borders and 
straight lines would be left behind. Wide 
informal paths would then be cut through 
the wood to the S., S.E., S.W., and E., and 
a clearing would be made on the west side 
for the kitchen garden. The paths, one of 
which might be made to follow the stream, 
would be sown with fine grass seed and the 
sides planted partly with flowering shrubs 
and partly with bulbs, Primroses, etc. 
** Sylva’s ”’ selection of plants is admirable, 
but it is easy to see that his garden—at 
least I presume it to be his garden—is on 
light and lime-free soil, as not many of the 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Pieris (except, 


Lavatera Olbia grouped by a woodland walk 


perhaps, the old P. floribunda), E 
Vaccineums, Japanese Maples 

satisfactory on clay, and the g 
which ‘‘ Sylva ” rightly says are 
best are only possible in woods 
soil is light and well-drained. T, 
be felled at selected spots and — 
planted with things which require 
than a woodland garden affords; fo 
Heaths will not flower satisfacte 
the shade of trees, and most 
shrubs bloom better when not 
shaded. Generally speaking, | 

away all the lower branches of 
Birches, and old Scots Pines, as 
see the boles of the trees and 
glimpses of some brilliant Rhode: 
group of Azaleas in the distance t! 
trees. 

Bulbs should be planted in drift 
side of the paths, allowing them o 
to spread right up to and across 
paths. They might consist < 
Aconites, Snowdrops, Cyclamen. 
Atkinsi, Coum and Repandum 
and C. Europzeum and C. Neapol 
late summer and autumn. It is 
to have too many Cyclamen, 
variety or another is in bloom ; 
year round. Then there are Len 
many kinds of Crocus, Chionodo 
sibirica, Anemones in variety, 
both early and late kinds, ke 
Trumpets, Incomparabilis Orn 
Tazetta varieties separate. B 
Autumn Crocus, and Colchictims ; 
be planted, though I have not” 
beautiful Colchicum speciosum, 
less the white variety, very ; 
unless lifted every two years at 
A good many Lilies will do very 
woodland garden, but this is too 
ject to go into here. It is not m 
to give long lists of plants suit 
wood, as it would be impossible ir 
of this description, besides being v 
but all the things I mention ar 
for permanent planting. = 

The choice of shrubs is easy, 
any will do in a woodland gard 
of course it should be understoo 


and stately Aucklandi to 
Kurume varieties, but the da 
barking on Rhododendrons on 
the liability to catch Rhodoe 
plant Rhododendron species” 
of almost everything else. _ 

fascination of procuring alk t 
species and raising thousa 
of hybrids is too strong for 
dron fancier who, in order 
his new love, has to throy 
his beautiful old hardy garde 
are often far more beautift 
the species. / aS 


for Alpine plants, but a roel 
be’ combined with the str 
course is a sine qua non in a 
The banks of the stream mi 
with’ Fritillaria Meleagris, N 
mineus, N. Bulbocodium, and ~ 
Bermudianum, all of which thr 
naturalise themselves in m0 
Anemone blanda and Apennina, “ai 
the beautiful forms of the Wood 
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ly Alleni, Robinsoniana, purpureus, 
» indispensable and will increase from 
, year. Primulas should, of course, 
;wn in quantity, especially Rosea, 
.will sow itself down the stream, 
isa, Sikkimensis, Cashmeriana, Pul- 
4a, Helodoxa, Beesiana, Bulleyana, 
these last-named will inter-marry and 
. flowers of almost every shade of 
- It is also hoped that the compara- 
,ew Tibetan and Western Chinese 
as, collected by Captain Kingdon 
will prove satisfactory garden plants. 
' common yellow Primrose should, of 
' be largely planted as, after all is 
id done, it is very difficult to beat. 
‘more varieties might be mentioned, 
. the most part they soon disappear 
:frequently divided or fresh plants 
‘from seed. Leucojums, Camassias, 
vlchicums are all ‘suitable for stream 
. so are Trollius, Astilbes, Calthas, 
‘is palustris, Gentiana Pneumon- 
Rogersias, Lobelias, and Iris Kamp- 
ich must, of course, be grown, but 
ace open to the sun. It would de- 
, the size of the stream whether room 
ve found for stronger growing sub- 
ich as Iris sibirica, I. laevigata, I. 
lica, I. albo purpurea, and I. aurea, 
. are beautiful; so are Campanula 
|, C. lactiflora, and C. macrantha~all 
1 woodland plants which will bloom 
i; deep shade. 

‘st any Alpine plants would grow. by 
stream if proper planting places 
iade for them, and for choice posi- 
the dwarf Kaempferi and Kurume 
‘endrons, Japanese Maples, Daphne 
ina, and: D. Cneorum, Galax aphylla, 


cf 


is, Gentiana verna, G. Farreri, and 
‘aata,, Cornus . canadense,,,..Philesia 
‘a, might be planted, as) well, as,some 
‘Evergreen trees such -as- Juniperus 
issa, Picea excelsis Clanbrasiliana, and 
sus obtusa nana. 

woodland garden is exactly suited for 
autiful blue Chinese Poppies, -and 
upsis Baileyi, M. grandis, M. Quintu- 
a, and M. chelidonifolia are all peren- 
and these and many other blue 
5 are easily raised from seed. They 
‘ be planted in large clumps, as 
nothing to beat them when in bloom. 
1 colour should not be forgotten when 
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Narcissus pallidus prescox naturalised in grass on the edge of a wood 
This is an early and refined Daffodil from the Pyrenees 


planting time comes round, and a beginning 
might be made with Berberis Thunbergi, 
‘Acer jap. atropurpureum, Acer jap. Osaka- 
suki, Nyssa sylvatica, Amelanchier. cana- 
densis, Pyrus discolor, Vaccineum corym- 
bosum, Oxydendron arboreum, Acer Nikeense, 
“and Azalea pontica. There is nothing better 
than Cercidiphyllum japonicum and Parrottia 
persica, but these do not colour well every- 
where. The Japanese Maples are not too 
easy to get now and, moreover, are sent 
out under all kinds of different names, but 
the two named above are about the best and 
can generally be got true from the leading 
nurserymen or from the Yokohama nurseries. 

On reading this article over I find that 
after all, most of the plants I have named 
should do quite well in a wood on heavy 
soil; indeed, some of them such as Snow- 
drops and Daffodils would do better, so I 
hope that.no one who owns a wood and feels 


Grass walk through woodland 


* notes. 


inclined to make a garden init. will be 
deterred from.doing so by reading these 
I should always prefer a light’ soil 
myself, although more manure and_ better 
cultivation is necessary. 


Cthionema Warley Hybrid 


This forms a neat, enduring little bush 
not more than 6 inches high, even when fully 
developed, and early in May all the little 
shoots of. the dwarf bush begin to show 
flower heads, and early in June, the. shoots 
are transformed into. masses of pink, lasting 
well into July and creating a rich display 
when most needed. 

The best position for the plant is some- 
where on a level with the eye on a well- 
drained, deep, but rather sandy soil in. full 
sunshine. 

In consequence of its exceeding brilliancy 
of colour and slightly spreading, though 
firm, habit, it is well suited for planting in 
deep fissures on the exposed faces of rock, 
the colour telling a long way off, while it 
is a gem for association with the smallest 
Alpine plants. 

When planted on the level so as to form 

masses, the~ plants produce a. charming 
effect, for few plants. can vie with: them for 
profusion of bloom. - 
_ Being of slender and wiry growth, it is 
well to. work. in a top-dressing of limestone 
chippings and loam. about the -plants in 
autumn. A few-bits of broken rock placed 
among the plants, if they are. planted in 
groups,. will do good by. preventing evapora- 
tion and. act as a protection: to. the plant 
which ‘never outgrows ‘its position. - 

The plant is increased by cuttings pressed 
firmly into sandy soil in pots and. stood in 
a cold frame. Each resultant tiny plant may 
be expected to produce a flower truss,’ under 
good cultivation, the. first year. 

H.. STEVENS. 


Watsonias 
Bulbs of these may niow be planted; they 
delight in rich. soil in -a sunny. situation. 
Commonly known as the Bugle Lily, there 
are several varieties, all- attaining a height 
of about 3 feet and have branching spikes 


of flowers. The variety known as Ardernei 
(O’Brieni) has fine white flowers. 
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Notes 


IMPRESSIONS OF A CANADIAN ENTHUSIAST 
(Concluded from page 155) 


HAVE been watching, in recent years, 
smaller types as plants for the front of 
the border with grace and beauty of form 

to offset mere size of flower. I append a list 
in the hope that they .will not. be overlooked 
in the competition for size of bloom which 
‘* Shows ”’ tend to unduly stimulate. Amber 
(Dykes), a-fine new yellow; Ariel (Murrell), 
a lovely pale blue; Athene (Sturtevant), milk 
white; Aquamarine and Sapphire (Dykes), 
which Mr. Murrell advises growing side by 
side; Corrida (Millet), blue-violet; Mystic 
(Bliss), a fine white which will replace the 
good old Mrs. H. Darwin. I would include 
White Knight for the sake of its white beard 
and Dawn (Yeld) for its soft ivory blooms, 
while Fairy (Kennicott) is a charming little 
Plicata. In pleading for these I must not 
overlook the other Iris families, such as the 
beautiful Siberians, Snow Queen, Blue King; 
Emperor, Red Emperor, Perry’s Blue, to 
mention but a few. Perry has done much to 
popularise the Chinese and California Iris, 
and such species and their hybrids as Chryso- 
graphes, Bulleyana, Wilsoni, Tenax, Hart- 
wegii, etc., are’ surely worthy of a trial at 
any rate. 

I saw for the first time the little Evansia 
Iris, Watsoni. It has the same charm as the 
rest of its family except that the colour, a dull 
purple, is a trifle dingy. I envy those who 
live in a sufficiently mild climate to succeed 
with its cousin, I. japonica; I have seen it 
doing well in Bermuda, and imagine it might 
grow around Washington and in California, 
but, alas! it is not for me. Even the larger 
I. tectorum rarely blooms, but teases by sur- 
viving the winter. Fortunately, I. gracilipes 
and 1. cristata are perfectly hardy -in 
Montreal. hes 

But I am straying from Chelsea—the great 
show is over and I-must sharpen both pencil 
and wits for Vincent Square. 

. This proved’ to be of exceptional interest. 
In the first place it was the first official show 
of the English Hee: eee and the American 
Iris Society had’ shoawsn ‘its interest by offering 


a silver medal. It, ‘together with the first 


prize for its class, was won by Mr. Gy ‘L- 


Pilkington, Py laP 

The hall was well filled and the quality of 
the blooms exceedingly high considering the 
long spring drought which had tended. to 
shorten stalks and retard normal develop- 
ment. J had an opportunity of meeting and 
talking with most of the principal breeders 
and growers, and of discussing with them 
their future aims and past productions, some 
of which I will now briefly review. 

Mrs. Dykes showed a fine collection of her 
late husband’s seedlings, some of which had 
not been seen before. Perhaps the one which 
called for most comment was named 
Zaharoon, a curious mixture of biscuit and 
gold, which looked extremely well staged 
against a black background. Cloda, a bluish 
mother-of-pearl in colour, and Britoness, a 
good ivory, were worthy of note. It was 
in the yellows, however, that the greatest ad- 
vance has been made. Amber is a fine yel- 
low, not over large, but a splendid grower and 
a decided advance on Shekinah, of which it 
is a seedling. 

W. R. Dykes was not exhibited, but, judg- 
ing from a water colour. drawing made by 
Mrs. Dykes from the plant itself, it is by far 
the best yellow yet introduced. The flower 
measures well over 6 inches and is of fine 
form and texture. 

_ Perry had a bronze-crimson seedling, as yet 
unnamed, which was rich in colour and, if 
rumours are correct, he has a very fine white 


~ flower is not large it has 


to introduce—a giant in size. Mrs. Robert 
ixmmet is another good white of Perry’s, and 
1 was much struck with the beauty of big 
clumps of Mestor and of Mrs. H. F. Bowles. 

Mr. Perry’s work among the Chinese and 
California groups has yielded further results, 
and this year he is showing a new hybrid be- 
tween Chrysographes and Douglasi. This he 
calls Margot Holmes, much resembling in its 
colouring a deep rose Tenax. * 

1 had an interesting talk with Mr. Bliss, 
who is at present working for a white 
Dominion. He has also partially succeeded, 
but is confident he is on the high road to 
success. He also showed me a seedling 
(under number W. 109) which may prove the 
forerunner of anew strain. Here the branch- 
ing is in two planes in place of the usual one, 
giving more room for the individual blooms. 
Speaking of Bliss’s seedlings, I saw a stalk of 
Bruno with eight fine blooms out at one 
time—it is certainly one of his best, 

Sir Arthur Hort is sure there is still work 
to be done in Blue Iris. Two of his seedlings 
were particularly good. La Pucelle is a dark 
blue self of great intensity, and though the 
‘* style ’’? about it. 
The other is unnamed, a large flower of soft 
blue with fine arched standards of crimped 
sills. 

There was a good white with yellow throat 
called My Own, of Captain Troop’s, -ap- 
parently a seedling of Miss Willmott. 

Mr. Bunyard, of the Royal Nurseries; 

Maidstone, had a red Plicata named Castor, 
and Mr. G. P. Baker exhibited several pro- 
mising seedlings. Mr. Yeld’s Sir Michael, 
said to be his finest production, I did not 
see, nor Bliss’s Grace Sturtevant. ‘This re- 
minds me that I was tremendously taken with 
Miss Sturtevant’s Rialgar, the rich golden 
standards having a luminosity that puts it in 
the front rank of the Variegatas. I saw it 
alongside of Flaming Sword and Argynis, 
Where it not only held its own, but surpassed 
them, It is true the charm. lies almost en- 
tirely in its standards, but I will not be happy 
till I have a good patch to feast my eyes on. 
: A number of exhibitors were showing 
Chasseur, and I lke it in spite of the 
brownish streaks that sometimes appear on 
its falls. I also starred the following French 
Iris:—Mons. Brun, Mons.  Cornuault, 
Micheline Charraire. This last is a giant 
which Mr. Pilkington tells me has reached 
5 feet 8 inches in his garden. Mdlle. Cecille 
Bouscant (Millet) is a magnificent Ricardi 
hybrid with flowers of a delicate rose flushed 
with blue. It remains to be seen how hardy 
it will prove, but it is well worth a trial. 

Mr. Pilkington also showed a fine spike of 
Santa Barbara. This, too, is splendid in- 
deed. The great flower has nothing heavy 
about it, and the widely-spread falls are 
beautifully shaped. It is said to be hardier 
than many of the Mohr seedlings, and has 
survived the past winter in my garden in 
Montreal. 


Lawns 


As early April is a very suitable time for 
the sowing of lawn seed, the ground should 
now be got ready where such work is con- 
templated. A thorough preparation of. the 
ground is necessary, and there should be a 
fine tilth of at least 3 inches of fine’soil on 
which to sow. Before procuring the seed, 
it is advisable to state the nature of the soil 
and also if the site should be required’ for 
games, etc,; mention should be made to a 
reliable seedsman. The roller should’ be 


~ 


freely used, both before and after 
Established lawns will be greatly | 
by being well brushed with birch 
and also given good rollings when the 
is not too wet. 


_ VEGETABLES 


Dwarf Peas 


WAS curious last season to | 
whether an opinion I had formed t 
growing peas were less _popul. 

formerly was correct, and accordin; 
visits to a number of gardens, with 
sult that I found dwarf and semi-dw 
were mostly in evidence. In most ¢ 
reasons given were: (1) The enhance 
for risers, (2) the earlier maturity 
dwarfs, and (3) the fact that they 
unduly shade other crops in the im 
vicinity. Whilst ascertaining, as \ 
natural, that there were numbers of 
who clung to some of the older 4 
excellent varieties, I also gathered tl 
growers of garden peas were alive 
advantage of including one or two 1 
each year, and to the importance 
cessional sowings in order to haye 
tinuance of this popular vegetable 
longest period. 
Though the season’ was not an ij 
for peas, I venture to say that crop: 
whole were good, and if ever ther 
year. when it was of benefit to ha’ 
of a dwarf character, surely it was |; 
crop. gives a better reward for high 
tion, or. yields better results for lal 
pended than peas, and ground 
either by trenching or deep diggii 
stable or farmyard manure, with t 
tion of lime, should the soil be def 
that constituent, suits them best. 
often thought if a plebiscite could | 
of favourite garden peas it would 
instructive and interesting, and, |! 
demonstrate how in certain  distric 
varieties hold special place. It m 
haps be of service to prospective gr 
peas this season if I tabulate the 1 
inquiries made last year, and the f 
embrace some of the old and mode 
with their approximate height:— 


Name. ~ rei 
Laxtonian se 
American Wonder ... Be 
William Hurst ae | 
English Wonder ... pe. a 
The Sherwood ee 
Carters Daisy ee | 
Little Marvel | 
Peter. Paneer Lo) ee | 
Carters Daffodil |.) eee | 
Pioneer Se a, oe 
Sutton’s Harbinger oe! 


There is one detail about the gre 
peas of a dwarf character that is no 
carried out generally, it is to af) 
haulm some support, either by wey 
sticks, or by running a Jin | 
to prevent the plants being blown | 
rough wind and rain. Last year ex( 
the advantage of this work. | 


Rogueing Potatoes in spro 
boxes 


Varieties of the Potato are very | 
become mixed, and it is very import 
the stock of seed Potatoes should 

clean and free from rogues. It a 
to go over the sets and pick a 
rogue out of a white-skinned variet} 
versa, but to pick out rogues which : 
lar to the stock demands a closer 4 


yo 
| 
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A composition of garden and cathedral, where unity and scale is gained by perspective 
From “‘ Gardens-and Design,’’ by J. C. Shepherd and G. ‘A. Jellicoe. A review of this work appeared in issue February 18, page 100 


; 

ular examination. These may some- 
be recognised by the shape, but as 
3, even from the same plant, vary con- 
©, in shape, it is not a very sure 
jueing must then be done from the colour 
€ sprouts. When picking over well- 
ted sets each variety has a more or less 
te colour in the sprouts, and rogues may 
be distinguished. 
- Potato sets should be sprouted in 


It is very essential. 


full light, as the colour is never very true in 
a blanched sprout. Any doubtful tubers 
should be discarded. The following list of 
the more common varieties of the Potato 
with the colours of the sprouts may be useful 
in the identification of rogues:— — . 
Abundance, blue; Ally, faint pink; Arran 
Chief, blue; Arran Comrade, blue; Arran 
Consul, pink; Arran Victory, blue; Bishop, 
pink; British Queen, pink; Catriona, dark 
blue; Dargil Early, faint pink; Di Vernon, 


blue; Eclipse, pink; Edzell Blue, dark blue; 
Epicure, pink; Golden Wonder, blue; Great 
Scot, dark pink; Immune Ashleaf, blue; 
Katie Glover, pink; Kerr’s Pink, pink; King 
Edward VII., pink;, Majestic, faint “pink ; 
Rhoderick Dhu, pink; Sharpe’s. Express, 
pink; Tinwald’s Perfection, faint pink; Up- 
to-Date, faint pink; Witchill Early, green, 
tinted with pink. 

GAvIN: Brown. 


Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Horseradish 

Where there is a regular demand for this 
root, a portion of the bed should .be re- 
planted annually. | Select ‘medium-sized, 
straight sticks 8 inches to 10 inches long, 
remove all side. shoots and dibble them into 
holes so that the crown is about 2 inches 
below the surface of the ground. 


Seakale Fas: 

The thongs or root growths which were 
removed from plants when introduced for 
forcing, and which have been heeled in sand, 
may now be planted. The ground for this 
crop requires to be well worked and fairly 
rich, as it is a gross feeder. Those plants 
intended for early forcing next’ year will do 
if placed about 15 inches apart each way, 
but where blanching is done out-of-doors, 
30 inches between the rows is advisable, with 
about 18 inches between the crowns. Seeds 
of this vegetable may also be sown any time 
now if desired to increase the stock in this 
way. 


Turnips 

A fairly light soil and a southern aspect 
should be chosen for the early sowings. Sow 
in very shallow drills about a foot apart and 
give a dusting of soot and wood-ashes before 
raking in. It is advisable to make fairly 
frequent sowings in small quantities in pre- 
ference to large sowings. The seed bed 
must be protected from birds. 


Vegetables in frames 

Being brought along for planting out-of- 
doors, should be thoroughly hardened by 
having the lights removed entirely during the 
day, and plenty of air being left on at night 
to ensure their receiving no check when 
planted out. 


Lobelia fulgens 

Roots of this Lobelia which have been 
wintered in boxes in a cold house may now 
be divided up and potted off into small pots, 
using light, sandy soil. After being allowed 
to start in gentle heat they may be removed 
to cold frames previous to planting outside. 
Seeds of Lobelias may be sown now, and 
also increase of stock may be made by cut- 
tings of the young shoots. When planting 
out these herbaceous Lobelias they should 
have a well enriched soil given them and an 
abundance of water during dry spells. 


Boronias 


These sweetly-scented greenhouse _ plants 
are an excellent addition to the flowering 
house at this time. B. megastigma is prob- 
ably the favourite variety and lasts for some 
weeks in flower. It is not a very showy 
plant, and that is possibly the reason why 


it is not more generally cultivated. Two 
somewhat later flowering varieties are 
elatior and heterophylla. As with the 


majority of hard-wooded greenhouse plants, 
propagation is effected by inserting short, 
twiggy shoots in pots of sandy peat. and 
placed under a bell-glass in a- temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. After flowering 
is finished, the plants may be cut back a 
little and placed in somewhat moister atmo- 
sphere in a house about 55 degs. until the 
new growths have become nicely developed. 


Freestas from. seed 


By sowing seed of this fragrant, bulbous 
subject this month, plants may be had in 
flower from November and December; this 
applies to the refracta type. I find from 
experience these seedlings are impatient of 
transplanting, so sow seeds directly into 


flowering-sized pots and then thin out, allow- 
ing eight or nine plants to remain in a 48. 


Until the seedlings are nicely up a tempera- ~ 


ture of about 60 degs. is not too much, but 


D has proved so showy and satisfactory 
that I have no hesitation in recommending 
it to others. Nurserymen are so fond of 
tacking on fancy names that it is not sur- 
prising to find the above plant quoted as 
Blue Gem in some catalogues. It is one of 
Mr. Forrest’s. introductions from China, 
where it is stated to grow in the stony dis- 
tricts of Tengyneh. It is a biennial, and 
seeds may be sown about August, but excel- 
lent results: are obtained by sowing early in 


Cynoglossum amabile 
URING the last few years I have grown 


Cynoglossum: amabile 


the spring. The plants, of course, flower 
later in the year, which extends the flower- 
ing period. A few seeds should be sown both 
in August and the spring. The leaves and 
flower-stems are a pleasing shade of grey- 
green, and the small blue Forget-me-Not-like 
blooms are produced in quantity, the spread- 
ing panicles, from 2 feet to 3 feet high, being 
most effective either in a bed or border. For 
those who specialise in blue gardens this 
charming Hound’s Tongue will prove a de- 
cided acquisition. The seeds may be sown 
in boxes of light soil and raised in a cold 
frame, and when arranged in their final 
quarters a distance of a foot should be allowed 
between the plants. It is easily raised from 
seeds. t B. 


afterwards they should be grown as cool as 
possible and well up to the glass. Water 
should be sparingly given in. the early stages 
of growth and no stimulants allowed until 
the pots are well filled with roots, * 


a batch of this delightful plant, and it - 


‘- frames or a suitable house. 


-of varieties of established merit. ' 


Pelargoniums Sal 
Cuttings may now be taken 
of the Zonal section which 
flowering, and these will pro 
young plants for flowering 
After resting the old plants for a 
of them may be cut into shape 
then shaken out and repotted in 
sized pots, and these will make goo 
men plants for flowering next autum 
old plants, if not required for furthe 
work, flower very well outside di 
summer months. Late summer st 
tings of this and the fancy section 
now be potted firmly into flowerin 
pots. oe 
Sweet Peas 
Plants growing in pots for early fi 
must now receive an abundance of z 
every favourable occasion. Too many 
growths should not be encouraged, bu 
aim at giving each individual gro 
share of light and air. Stimulants 
be but sparingly given until the ple 
carrying plenty. of flowers and foli: 
the pots well filled with roots. 


Melons id 
Where, owing to insufficient heat, 
not expedient to make a sowing as 
in earlier notes, the present is a go 
for sowing some seed. Plants raise 
this sowing may either be “a | 
eitl 
it will be beneficial to have a bed n 
of leaves and strawy litter upon wl 
soil may be placed. The main cor 


some spent mushroom manure, a 
It is img 


4 
- be good fibrous loam, to which may b 
t 


- rubble, and wood-ash. 


when placing out the young p 
bury them too. deeply. e utr 
should be made of sunshine, and a t 
ture of not less than 65 degs. at night 
be aimed at. Should there be any da 
a lower temperature than this, see th 
is no superfluous moisture about 
evening. a See 


, the rooting. medium be made et 


Bud protection © ae 
Where birds are troublesome amon; 
of Currants and Gooseberries as tl 


plumping up, and it is not convenien 


_the bushes, possibly spraying or dust 


bushes, when they are a little dam 
soot or lime or some weak insectic 
often act as a sufficient deterrent. 
Figu 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 
Scotland 
Plant houses : § 
Fragrant flowers are always app 
under glass and, while there are n 
these, Heliotrope and Musk are 


favourites. The former is easily 
either by means of seeds or from ¢ 


years it has been alleged that the c 
Musk has lost its scent, but, be thi 
may, the characteristic scent is yet 1 
by Harrison’s Musk. Cuttings tak 
from stock plants will readily grow if 
ful specimens if a little heat be availat 
a succession of plants in bloom is 
maintained. Hydrangeas, in a warm 
will now be giving indications of flo 
and such plants may be removed to ¢ 
atmosphere. If wanted: early, 

Hydrangeas will stand.a good deal | 
providing that the wood has been wel 
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ughly ripened. Assist such things 
athus and Clarkias with occasional 
Jiquid manure, and if Cinerarias 
ypient symptoms of aphides the 
oght at once to be vaporised. 
yr an April display must now be 
in the fernery repotting ought to 
- gut without much further delay, 
‘things as Caladiums and Gloriosa 
wr stove use should be put to work 


| 


hatte 
la practice is made of rearing 
y plants at home a few lines of the 
ties ought now, or soon, to be 
at for the production of runners. 
s should have at least 2} feet in 
evelop, and if the flowers be taken 
., appear the runners will be plenti- 
rong. Such plants should be well 
and watered during periods of even 
y dry weather. It is, by far, more 
/ to renew Strawberry beds from 
nts than by runners taken from 
lhich have been weakened by the 
i of a crop of fruit. Bud-eating 
st be watched at this season and, 
‘ry, circumvented by netting or by 
ie bushes with soot or with freshly- 
ne; 

ie is now at hand when the grafting 
trees and of Apple trees may be 
ad. The work, of course, calls for 
_ grafting is not such an intricate 
/ it is, by many, supposed to be. 
ionly for practice, young gardeners 
‘be taught at least the rudiments 
's a very useful and very interesting 
¢ their work. 

tion esl 

ds of soft-wooded plants will now 
‘cing plenty of cuttings and these 
ily root in a moderate bottom heat. 
‘as the cuttings are well-rooted they 
‘otted off singly or put into boxes 
loved to a cooler atmosphere. By 
‘cuttings of Tamarix germanica will 
‘readily at this time. The Tamarisk 
‘ be more favoured for out-of-door 
‘ing the summer months. 


buses 


me has now arrived when those re- 
. for the fruit houses will find plenty 
| One of the most important items 
daily routine is the ventilation of 
sand Peach houses. It will not do 
ina lot of air at once in order to 
ie in paying periodical visits during 
1oon and afternoon. The weather 
‘s out-of-doors must be studied in 
in with the amount of firing which 
needful, and air must be admitted 
‘with a rising thermometer. Close 
yugh in the afternoon to permit of a 
ure of 85 degs., or even of go degs. 
irse, with a saturated atmosphere. 
‘firing and ventilation are responsible 
ly outbreaks of Red Spider and of 
ind the stoking should be kept under 
lon—it is occasionally done in a more 
erfunetory fashion. 


nder glass 


y 1s, at times, troublesome among 
ider glass, whether these be in pots 
ved out. When the roots are well 
Id and comfortable, mildew is less 
_oceur and insects to be less trouble- 
Roses, of course, like fresh air, but 
‘Mot be allowed to enter a heated 
ith a rush which will create cold cur- 

€ syringe must be used freely, but 
‘ter is necessary, and it should be at 
r temperature as the house. 
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The kitchen garden 


As soon as the frost is out of the ground 
and when the soil becomes dry and mellow, 
seed sowing ought to be pushed on. Early 
Peas, such as Primo or Pilot, sown now will 
not be very much later than those raised 
in heat and planted out, but there is never 
very much likelihood of a glut of Peas early 
in the season. . Plenty of Broad Beans may 
be sown; early Potatoes are worth risking 
as yet, of course, to a limited extent. Early 
Horn Carrots, Lettuces, Radishes, and 
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Spinach can go out as speculative crops. 
Make good any blanks among the autumn- 
planted Cabbages—there appears to be more 
blanks among’ these than usual. Prepared 
thongs of Seakale can be planted in well 
cultivated ground. Jerusalem Artichokes, 
too, may be planted round about this time. 
This very much over-rated root, when it is 
possible to do so, should be planted outside 
the garden proper altogether. 


W. McGurFrFroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We - 
do not undertake to name more than four spect- 
mens at one time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Holly tree shedding its leaves and leggy 
Azaleas 

(Milites).—Nothing is more fatal to the life 
of trees than that of piling material over 
their roots.. It is often done, and the writer 
saw an instance of this quite recently, where 
rubbish from the garden had been thrown 
round the stem of a Cedar to a depth of 
2 feet, and the tree—previously a vigorous 
specimen 40 feet high—was dying, but im- 
mediate removal of the rubbish has saved the 
tree, which is again improving rapidly. The 
erection of the rockery over the base has 
probably been responsible for the behaviour 
of your tree, and unless removed without 
delay will kill it outright. You may prune 
your Azaleas back immediately after flower- 
ing, when we would advise you to shake them 
out and repot them, and in order to assist 
their re-establishment they should be placed 
in a warm house and syringed daily. 


Treatment of old Gorse 

We have a lot of old Gorse in a rough part 
of the garden, and I should very much like 
to know the best way to treat it, as it seems 
to be dying off with age. Is it best to cut or 
burn it down to encourage it to grow up 
again? LANDALE. 

[If it is just the ordinary Gorse you may 
cut it down close to the ground, when it 
will, to a large extent, renew itself. This 
would be preferable to burning inside the 
garden, as, after the burning, there would 
still remain a lot of untidy charred wood 
which would require cutting and clearing 
off. If, however, it is the double Gorse, you 
should hesitate before cutting it down, for, 
whereas this shrub will respond to cutting 
when young, only a very small percentage, 
if any, will do so when the plants are old. ] 


Prunus Avium flore pleno 

(R. S. G, E.).—The gardener did quite 
right to shorten back the growths of the 
Cherries, as this will force the tree to de- 
velop a bushy head from the start. The 
pruning, however, appears to have been 
rather severe. We would have left the shoots 
a little longer, and certainly have pruned to 
a bud pointing outwards, this being the 
correct method. Being young trees, most of 
the branches will develop a new leading 
shoot, and no harm will result from_a few of 
the weakest being suppressed. But this 
beautiful Cherry really requires little or no 


pruning once it becomes established. Yes, 
the trees should be securely staked. 


Maclura aurantiaca (Osage Orange) 
(Italia) —The Osage Orange is a native of 
the South and Central United States, where 
it is largely used as a hedge plant, and it 
should be quite satisfactory used for the same 
purpose in Italy. The branches are armed 


-with spines up to 13 inches long. Both male 


and female flowers are green and_ incon- 
spicuous, and are produced during June in 
roundish clusters from the joints of the pre- 
vious season’s wood, the sexes being pro- 
duced on separate trees. The fruit, which 
appears during late summer, although very 
ornamental, is quite inedible. The variety 
inermis is spineless. ; a 


Sowing Mistletoe seeds 

(P. W.).—The seeds or berries would have 
been more reliable had they been gathered 
six weeks later, for although the berried 
sprays are commonly gathered at Christmas 
time, where seeds are required it is advisable 
to net them on the tree and allow them to 
mature. Sow them early in April by merely 
bursting the berry on the youngish bark of 
the host tree. The glutinous substance in 
which the seed is embedded soon hardens and 
attaches the seed securely. It is not neces- 
sary to make a slit in the bark for the seed. 
In nature the Mistletoe is distributed by 
birds, which, in endeavouring to eat the fruit, 
smear their beak with pulp and seeds, of 
which they rid themselves by rubbing on the 
branches. Apples, Pears, Thorns, Poplars, 
etc., are admirable hosts for this interesting 
parasite, 


Dracenas and Romneya Coulteri 

This place is supposed to be very cold, 
being on the East Coast of Suffolk, and sub- 
ject in early spring to east and north-east 
winds, but in a garden here there is a plant 
of Draczena 15 feet high, Ricinus 6 feet high, 
Hydrangea paniculata 4 feet, Myrtle tree 
about 12 feet high and to feet through, 
Fuchsias, and large Bay trees, etc. These 
have no protection. I had myself a large 
plant of Aspidistra out all through this winter 
quite unprotected and quite unaffected by the 
snow and frost we had. Can you kindly ad- 
vise me as to treatment of Dracznas? I 
have for two or three years planted mine on 
rockery during summer, and potted them up 
for greenhouse in winter. As they seem. to 
be hardy here, I could leave them out, but I 
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Will 


do not want them to grow very tall. i 
their 


potting them up in winter check 


growth? ' Will you also kindly tell me 
whether Romneya ‘Coulteri, which ' also 


flourishes here in the open, should be pruned 
at all, and if so, when? 

‘Suffolk. E. SAUNDERS. 

_ [Whether you take your Draczenas up or 
not, they will get tall in the course of time, 
and as they make little or no growth during 
winter we do not think the lifting and potting 
will make much difference. You are prob- 
ably aware that such plants may be topped 
and reasonably expected to break out lower 
down if done in April and before they have 
become very old. Therefore you should ex- 
periénce no difficulty in keeping them dwarf. 
Romneya Coulteri should be pruned to within 
to inches of its base early in April if growing 
in the open, and if trained to a wall merely 
remove weak growths and unripened tips. ] 


GREENHOUSE 


Name and treatment of Acacia 

(A. W.).-Your plant is Acacia floribunda 
(syn. A. retinoides). A suitable potting com- 
post consists as follows :—Two-thirds good 
fibrous loam and one-third made up of a little 


peat, leaf mould, and sharp sand. Prun- 
ing consists of slightly thinning the 


branches so as to prevent a congested centre 
and shortening back those growths which 
tend to become too strong at the expense of 
the others and prevent the shapely appearance 
of the plant. [his should be carried out im- 
inediately the flowers are over and a little 
previous to repotting. ~A cool greenhouse 
temperature suits the plant admirably. 


Azalea indica shedding its leaves 

(Queenie).—The treatment you have given 
to your Azaleas has been quite correct, with 
the possible exception that the plants have 
received insufficient syringing, with the re- 
sult that the leaves have become infested with 
thrips, which play havoc with the leaves of 
such plants during late summer. We advise 
you to repot your plants immediately the 
flowering is over, paying special attention to 
the matter of drainage. The peat should be 
stacked and sweetened for a few weeks be- 
fore using, when it must be pulled to pieces 
and mixed with a little well-decayed léaf- 
mould and sharp sand. The peat from the 
Heather patches will answer quite well if 
treated as above. Pot firmly, otherwise the 
actual roots will keep dry, even though the 
new soil may be quite moist. After potting, 
the house in which the plants are growing 
should be fumigated twice, at intervals of 10 
days, to destroy the thrips, following which 
it will be advisable to syringe the plants 
vigorously at least once each day, both now 
and when they are placed in the open, special 
attention being given to the undersides of the 
leaves. 


Carnation Leaf Spot 

(W. F. F.).—Your Malmaison Carnations 
are affected with Carnation Leaf Spot, which 
is caused by the fungus Septoria dianthi. 
Spores are produced from structures situated 
in the bleached parts. You should continue 
cutting off the affected portions of the leaves. 
Such leaves should be carefully burned. In 
addition to the cutting away of infected parts 
you should spray the plants at intervals of 
seven days with a solution of potassium sul- 
phide, using 1 oz. of the chemical to 3-4 
gallons of water. Next autumn keep a sharp 
look-out for the reappearance of the disease, 
and start control measures at once. The 
Carnation-house should be kept as dry and 
airy as possible. 


Chrysanthemums 


(Nemo).—The list of names you forward 
just be that of some very old kinds, as we 
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have only been able to trace the following, 
-which belong,to the Japanese (large flowered) 
class :—Black Hawke, dark crimson; Lady 
Conyers, rose pink, silvery reverse; Prince 
Alfred (incurved), rosy crimson. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Small bulbs in borders ; 

(Mrs. H. B. R.).—The bulbs you send ar 
certainly Tulips, the free-seeding of which in 
some species is not uncommon. A few re- 
peated hoeings of the border should soon de- 
stroy them. 


Flowers for Recreation Ground 

(A. R. H.).—It would have been an_ad- 
vantage had your sketch given dimensions 
of the beds you wish to plant, also whether 
it is possible to grow some plants on ina 
reserve plot previous to placing them in their 
flowering quarters, for should this be possi- 
ble you could naturally have a greater range 
of subjects. We will presume, however, that 
you wish to sow the seed where the plants 
are to flower, and the following can be re- 
commended. For the boldest positions on 
border you could have clumps of Sweet Peas, 
Larkspurs, Cornflowers, annual Lupins (tall 
varieties), Lavatera rosea, annual Poppies, 
and Sunflowers. Varieties more suitable for 
the front positions of your border or for mass- 


ing in separate beds may include Godetias, 


Clarkias, Coreopsis, Alonsoa, Bartonia 
aurea, Eschscholtzia, Calendulas, Candy- 
tuft, dwarf Lupin, Nemophila, Nigella, 


dwarf Nasturtiums, and Salvia Bluebeard. 


Iris stylosa foliage and planting Thuya 
occidentalis (Arbor vita) 

(A. K.)'—(1) This Iris has*in mostecases 
been so severely damaged this year that no 
harm should arise from the removal of the 
leaves, but if vou have been more fortunate 
and your plants contain a percentage of 
healthy leaves, then we advise you to cut 
away those only which are old and disfigured. 
It is not advisable to cut healthy plants of 
this Iris right down at any time. (2) It is 


‘not too late to plant the Arbor vite, but we 


do not recommend it for your purpose, for, 
although it is useful as a shelter belt, it is 
inferior to such trees as Cupressus macro- 
carpa and C. Lawsoniana, as it turns a yel- 
lowish brown colour during winter, Cupres- 
sus macrocarpa is a very fine and quick grow- 
ing tree, which stands cutting well, and re- 
tains its fresh green appearance throughout 
the year. It is also much hardier than was 
at one time supposed. We would not advise 
you to plant trees of either exceeding 3 feet 
in height at this date. Messrs. E. and F. 
Dillistone, Halstead Nurseries, Essex, or 
Messrs. Prior and Sons, of Colchester, would 
probably be able to supply you with either 
of the subjects. 


Losses among Gladioli and Lilies 


During the last winter I have had all my 
bulbs stored in an unquestionably dry, cool, 
and frost-proof place. Before storing, they 
were hung and dried, and cleaned in an airy 
frost-proof place. Yet I have had many 
losses, particularly in Gladiolus, Brenchley- 
ensis, and in the bulblets, or what I take to 
be bulblets, of Lilium auratum. | The trouble 
seems to be a sort of mildew in appearance, 
and goes to the heart of the bulb. My 
Dahlia tubers, though carefully stored, have 
In many cases rotted away. How should 
bulbs and tubers be stored? What bulbs can 
be left with a tolerable chance of coming 
through the winter in the bed in Berkshire ? 
Soil, light loam on gravel. THEALE. 


[It would appear from what you say of the 
bulbs that your Gladioli are attacked with 
the Gladioli fungus (Myriococcus fusan), 
which is best checked by burning the diseased 


-free of this trouble should be. 


March - 


bulbs or,corms. Those which 


brown. specks: on ‘the... 
ween memes Tee 
with grey-blue mouldy 
portions should be burned, 
ing bulbs which appear to 
be dipped in a weak soh 
ganate of potash for a few 
replanting either of the abo 
freely with flowers of sulphu 
fresh land. Unless stored in t 
ture or frosted before storing w 
why the Dahlias’ should — 
Gladiolus should be stored ’in ; 
frost-proof, but not heated or e 
shed. Lilies, and Dahlias sho 
in slightly moist sand, which. 
cover their crowns only. Bul 
be left out during the wint 
chance of success include 1 
(indeed, many of these are 
stations), Gladiolus primu 
candicans, Gladiolus Byzanti 
Nerine Bowdeni, .. 
Camassia_ Leichtiini, Amat 
Sternbergia lutea, Dierama pu 


Planting China Roses 
I have a small Rose gar 
trees, all’ of them being of 
Pernetiana, and Hybrid ‘Perp 
I have eight gaps to fill up 
am thinking of planting the 
Roses :—Comtesse du Cayl 
Resal, Mme. Laurette Mes 
Mab—two of each. In so s 
would you advise this, or d 
I would do better by increa 
of Hybrid Tea and Perneti 
the China Roses out? © 


[All the China Roses you nal ic 
beautiful, and we would certain! 
to your collection. We would al 
include the lovely Lady Mar 
golden-yellow Tea. Being so dis 
those you already possess and so 
of bloom we consider that you ' 
more interest and pleasure in then 
would by adding to those you alrec 
varieties of a similar character.] _ 
Mealy Bug on Peach trees 

Last year my indoor Peach t 
attacked by Mealy Bugs. I have s 
trees with lime and soft soap, 
washed the walls of the house. Is 
thing more I can do to prevent this 
returning this year? eed 

[In addition to the measures you! 
to eradicate Mealy Bug from y 
trees, it is still necessary to wage 
war with this pest, or you will nev 
clear it away. A constant look-out 
kept in all the crevices of the wi 
would have been a great help to 
house painted inside, but possibly 
are too forward now for this to 
Every branch of the trees should be 
examined, and-as soon as any bug 
should be destroyed by using dilut 
lated spirit on a small camel he 


‘This spirit is quite fatal to bug life 


should be exercised in using it, 4 
jurious effects will follow.] 


Apple Mildew. . ae 
(Yorks.).—Apple Mildew was té! 
most districts in your county last” 
(Continued on page 174) 
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GIANT SWEET PEAS 
FOR NOTHING 


500 Giant Flowering PRIZE Sweet Peas sent 

carriage paid forls. GIVEN FREE with every 
order 100 PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White, and Blue; 
also pkt. ENOKMOUS SPENCER WAVED SWEET 
PEAS, and 1,000 Seeds of the lovely Gauze Flower. 
Also EXTRA FREE GIFT THIS WEEK, a 
pkt. GIBBS’ WONDERFUL AZURE BLUE SWERT 
PEA, ‘THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” Sownow in pots 
forearly bloom. Send 1s, ONLY for this great FREE 
OFFER to 


E, T. CIBBS, Hattie FINDHLEY, N.2 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


NOTE.—Gibbe’ Large Illustrated Seed 
Catalogue for 1928 Season now ready, 
and will be sent Post Free on request. 


GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


-. Seeds, Potatoes, Fertilisers, Bulbs, 
’ Plants, Roses, etc., sent CARRIAGE FREE 
i stiaielli Cafcdagua o Post Fee 


WEBBS' 
LAWN SEEDS 


2/6, 2/9, 3/- per lb. 


LAWN FERTILISER 
-ece Onion, 14 lbs , 4/6 ; 28 lbs., 8/6. 


LAWN SAND 
14 lbs., 4/6; | 
28 lbs., 8/6. | 


WORM 
KILLER 


28 lbs., 7/6. 
Leaflet on 


“* Lawns” 


Post Free. 


WEBBS’ COLLECTIONS 


OF SEEDS. Vegetable, 5/-,7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 
21/-; Special Exhibitor’s Collection, 10/6. 
Flowers, 3/-, 5/- 7/6, 10/6, 21/-; Sweet 
Peas, 3/-, 6/- 10/-.Contents on request. 


Add weeks to 


’ WEBB & SONS, LTD., STOURBRIDGE 


_ NEW HOUSEHOLDERS should apply for plan showing how to lay out a garden 


CLIMBERS 


iis sempervirens is one of the 
green climbers, and, like most 
pnts, prefers partial shade, where 
‘rally romp, while in sunny, dry 
ba struggling plant. Abelia flori- 
mongst the showiest of climbers, 
arm, sunny wall its large rosy-red, 
‘funnel-shaped flowers over shining 
voliage are a handsome ornament 
od July. Mitraria coccinea (A.M., 
127) must be started small. It is a 
int with charming coral-scarlet 
im June lo August, and does well 
ipeaty soil on a north or west wall. 
(ful Californian Pentstemon cordi- 
lider; its bright scarlet flowers are 
warm position, Ribes speciosum 
it Gooseberry) will quickly reach 
| feet on a sunny wall, and its vivid 
lilous, Fuchsia-like flowers are 
(usely in April and May on spiny 
isminum Sieboldianum was re- 
m page 136 in GARDENING ILLUS- 
) March 3rd, and is an undoubted 
1 the old Winter Jasmine (nudi- 
‘olanum crisbum autumnalis is a 
rm of the favourite Potato Tree, 
‘arcely without flowers from June 
tm. The large pure yellow flowers 
1 tragophylla are very striking, 

‘with shrubs, climbers should be 
| their permanent positions while 
sed of youthful vigour; crabbed 
ot respond even to good treatment 
planting. At Killiney Nurseries 
ants are extensively grown—vigor- 
r plants in pots, most varieties 
eet. These will develop rapidly 
ted out. The full range of sorts 
ed im our new catalogue post free. 


atson and Sons, Ltd., Nurseries, 
7 Dublin. 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness ofits 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Carriage Paid Prices : 


1 lb. Tin - 1/3 14 1b. Bag - 5/9 
2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 
7 |b. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 


112 lb. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 
: A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon ia 
eack Tin, 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 
BROMWICH 


Summer ! 
Add a full month to Summer! This is 


no rash claim, but the actual experience 
of those who use the CHASE CON- 
TINUOUS CLOCHE. Sow seed 
direct into the open ground—protect 
with the cloches—and get bigger, better 
and earlier crops of flowers, vegetables 
and salads. 


Remarkable testimony 


“TI feel [cannot speak too highly of your 
wonderful Cloches. Our flower beds 
_ have been in a flame of colour the whole 
summer. In previous years flower seeds 
planted in open hedshave been a source 
of great disappointment to me ; but your 


CONTINUOUS CLOCHES have un- 


doubtedly made seed raising a certainty.” 


From 15/- complete 


It is so simple to erect the CHASE 
CONTINUOUS CLOCHES from the 
flat glass and patented supports supplied 
—and so cheap too! Our remark- 
able price reductions have met with 
immediate response from gardeners all 
over the country. Sets from 15/- com- 
plete. To get the greatest benefit this 
raced write now for our free descriptive 
ist to 


Ghe ACanager, 
CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE 


9, POUND POND, 
CHERTSEY, SURREY 


Pal 
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where no control measures were adopted the 
disease is likely to be troublesome this year. 
As soon as the buds on your Apple trees begin 
to break into growth you will find that some 
of them are not of the normal green colour, 
but are very powdery. ‘These powdery buds 
were infected late in the season last year, and 
the fungus has wintered within the buds and 
commenced to grow with them. Wher the 
buds begin to open the fungus is ready to 
produce spores, hence the powdery ap- 
pearance ; so soon as the spores are ripe they 
float off into the air, and many of them will 
alight upon healthy leaves, and the Apple 
Mildew will be established in a new position. 
You should go over your trees as soon as the 
powdery buds can be seen, and cut them clean 
out. Afterwards the trees should be sprayed 
with a weak solution of lime sulphur. If 
these operations are carefully carried out the 
disease should not trouble you greatly during 
the year. 


VEGETABLES 


Manutring Potatoes 

(A. B.).—A light dressing of manure at the 
time of planting will prove very beneficial, 
and no harm will arise from planting the 
tubers upon it, providing you proceed as 
above. Before moulding up, a heavier dress- 
ing may be applied with advantage. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Moss in lawn 

(M. C. Y.).—The presence of Moss and 
stagnant water usually denote faulty drain- 
age, but the season is now rather advanced 
for laying drains. Therefore you will obtain 
the most satisfactory results by carrying out 
the following instructions without delay. 
Mow the lawn as close as possible and follow 
this by raking the surface with a garden rake, 
scarifying it thoroughly in all directions in 
order to displace as much as possible of the 
Moss, and loosen the surface. You will find 
quitea lot of the Moss displaced, and this must 
be cleared away, following which the lawn 
should be dressed with ‘‘ Moss Killer,’’ which 
can be sown immediately at the rate of 4 ozs. 
to each square yard. In about 1o days fol- 
lowing the application of the Moss Killer give 
a dressing of ‘‘ Eclipse ’? Lawn Sand, also at 
4 ozs. to the square yard, if the weather 
promises to be settled for a few days. This 
should be followed in about five days or six 
days by successive rollings. Both the ‘‘ Moss 
Killer’ and ‘‘ Eclipse’’ Lawn Sand are 
offered by Messrs. Wm. Wood and Sons, Ltd., 
Taplow, Bucks, who would send you prices 
on application. |. When play has finished in 
the autumn your lawn would be greatly im- 
proved by a good dressing of fine rich soil. 


Clay soil and time of planting vegetables 
and flowers 


(W. A. G., Hackney).—Such soil is only 
suitable for the cultivation of vegetables and 
flowers after it has been thoroughly prepared 
by deep digging and aerated by liberal dress- 
ings of manure, preferably horse manure, 
lime, and ashes, all of which must be well 
incorporated by repeated forkings. Ridging 
it up during the winter, and thus exposing 
the soil to atmospheric influences, greatly 
facilitates the future working of such soil. 
On such soil it is not advisable to plant or 
sow anything before the last week in March, 
when many vegetable seeds, such as Peas, 
Broad Beans, Onions, Parsnips, Lettuce, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Kales, etc., may 
be sown, and Potatoes, Seakale, Artichokes, 
etc., may be planted. The Peas and Beans 
should be sown thinly in broad drills 23 
inches to 3 inches deep, and the remaining 
seeds on ground which has been made very 
fine by raking, and in drills 1 inch deep and 
12 inches between the drills; 18 inches in the 
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case of Parsnips. Many annual flowers may 
be sown the first week in April, but the soil 
must first be prepared as for Onions, Lettuce, 
etc, The following may be sown, not in 
drills, but scattered thinly over the surface 
and raked in:—Mignonettes Golden Queen, 
Machet. and Goliath; Rhodanthe maculata, 
Phacelia campanularia, single Asters, Fox- 


gloves, Viscaria oculata azurea, Linum 
grandiflorum rubrum, Godetia, Sweet 
Scabious, Lavatera  tremestris,” Annagalis 
grandiflora, Nasturtiums, etc. In May sow 
Wallflowers, Honesty, Sweet ‘Williams, 
Delphiniums, Lupins, and other hardy 


perennials to flower next year. 


Control of Thrips 

Will you, through your paper, let me know 
of a fumigant that will kill Thrip? 1 know 
syringing will, to a certain extent, but to 
syringe, we will say, in a Melon-house to 
the extent and force that would’ be needed to 
get at the pest would do a lot of harm. On 
the other hand, it is impossible not to miss 
parts ofplants in good-sized houses. Even 
the deadly Cyanogas ‘‘ G’”’ Fumigant, which 
{ have found a sure remedy for White Fly, 
cannot overcome Thrip: I have not tried 
Tobacco paper. I have noticed just lately a 
number of readers are seeking a remedy for 
White Fly... Their troubles would, I think, 
soon cease if Cyanogas ‘‘ G’’ Fumigant was 
given a trial. It is very cheap and easy to 
use. The eggs it will not kill, I know, but 
the one good point about it is fly never get 
up again after once they are down. 


W, GAC. 


[Thrips are often troublesome under glass, 
and under such conditions breed all the year 
round, especially if the atmosphere of the 
house is kept dry and warm. When you are 
using fire-heat you should take care that 
sufficient water is used for damping down to 
ensure that the atmosphere is~kept humid. 
Once Thrips have become plentiful water 
does not have much effect upon them, and 
other methods have to be adopted. We 
think that if you used XL All lightly for 
three nights in succession it would have the 
desired effect. It would, of course, be 
necessary to repeat this process at intervals 
of, say, 10 days, until you obtain control. 
As you have found out, fumigation with 
nicotine once is of little use against Thrips, 
but a light dose three nights running has 
much more effect. The undersides of the 
Melon leaves might be sponged with a weak 
solution of soft-soap and liver of sulphur. 
Wetting the leaves and dusting them with 
Tobacco powder is another good remedy. ] 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Ein We Ds, Crewe.—Rhododendron precox, 
see page 165. 

N. D., Surrey.—1, Raphiolepis ovata; 2, 
Veronica Hectori; 3, Escallonia’ Langley- 
ensis; 4, Abutilon vitifolium; 5, Akebia 
quinata; 6, Escallonia macrantha; 7, 
Euphorbia Wulfeni; 8, Lithospermum inter- 
medium; 9, Santolina incana; 10, Poly- 
podium cambricum; 11, Cistus algarvensis ; 
12, Corokea Cotoneaster. 


LATE NOTES 
Horticultural Society of India 


The Annual Flower Show of the Horticul- 
tural Society of India was held in the 
Society’s gardens at Alipore on February 
11th and 12th last. Antirrhinums are one of 
the most popular sections, and the “ G. I.” 
Medal was secured by Mr. D. Jones for an 
exhibit in this class, the presentation being 
made by H.E. the Governor of Bengal’s 
wife, the Hon. Lady Jackson. Mr. S, Percy 
Lancaster, F.L.S., . the Secretary ‘of the 
Society, informs us that they have, unfor- 
tunately, had rather a queer cold season with 


s 


-under the Middlesex County 


Mare 
a spell of warm weather follow 
cold snap, and in consequences 
were late. Mr. Lancaster 
plants which were. being s 
the show, but they did not giy 


Wisley trials 

The Royal Horticultural $ 
out in its Gardens at Wisley 
next two or three seasons of C 
Mossy Saxifragas, Aspar 
Clematis. One packet of s 
of Canterbury Bell, 12 ro 
three plants of each variety 
Clematis intended for the tr 
so as to reach the Director 
necessary entry forms may 
before March 31st, 1928. Th 
dressed to him at the R.H.S. 
ley, Ripley, Surrey. (Goods 
tion, Southern Railway.) 


NEWS IN ADVERT. 
Fison’s Royal Warrant 

Joseph Fison and Co.,Ltd 
were first honoured with th 
as fertiliser manufacturers: 
VII. in 1901. The Warrant 
His Majesty King George 
the recent revision of a 
Joseph Fison and Co., Ltd. 
on the new list, and have ju 
new Royal Warrant. ‘ 


We record with very deep re 

death from heart failure of 
Weathers, which occurred 
View, Isleworth, on Sature 
Mr. Weathers, who was, 60.yé 
apparently in good health” 
his death. As a horticult 
as a lecturer John Weathe 
great ability. He was the 
ber of horticultural works, 
and most useful work enti 
Book.’’ Trained at Kew, 
Gardens in 1888. He wa 
active member of the Kew 
At the R.H.S. meetings he 
figure, and he will long be 
good-natured Irishman wi 
for everyone. His knowle 
plants was unusual, and he) 
mand for the identification 
many years he was lecturer 


one time he was Assistant 
Royal Horticultural Society ut 
W. Wilks. He was also § 

British Gardeners’ Associat 
Newmarket, Co. Cork, he 
at the age of eight, having 
worth for over 50 years, V 
nursery, which he was run 
of two sons. He took ana 


affairs, he was a member of | 
Council, and Secretary 4 
Watch Committee. To the wido. 
and sons we extend our deepest : 


K. Therkildsen, Kew, 
fruit trees, hardy border a 

Fidler and Sons, Readin 
flower seeds, Begonias, 
requisites, 

Barr and Sons, King St 
den.—Rock plants, Alpines, aqu 
climbers, hardy perennials. 

John Forbes (Hawick), 
Scotland.—Florists’ flowelaa 
seeds, > v. 

W. H. Simpson and Sons, Biv’ 
Vegetable and flower seeds, Ai! 
Lupins. my 
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The 
Standard 
wn Dressing 


easiest and the cheapest way 
sre patchy and impoverished 
» a delightfully green, smooth, 
.vety condition is to dress 
sth Abol Lawn Sand at the rate 
». to the square yard. 

¢Lawn Sand not only destroys 
; Daisies, and coarse grasses, 
lso improves the turf. Now 
me to use it. 

yitins ... 10d., 1/3, & iy 

13. 3/- 


HS. Je. i 5/- 
‘ys. (air-tight drum) 8/6 
DS. do. 15/- 
et. do. 25/6 


t for Descriptive Folder 


wrymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Iron™ 


+ Chemists, and Stores. If any 
_ Abol Ltd., 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


Abol 
wn Sand 


a OSS Ap, eG, aR ee ey 


"FERTILISERS 
LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; : 
GENERAL GARDEN USE, 17/-: WORM- 
KILLER. 17/6 per cwt.. carr. pd. | 
And all other Fertilisers. 1 
HY. RICHARDSON & CO. | 
Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK : 


eS 


UY 


Ut MUA 
PEARSON’S 
WIABLE SEEDS 


SWEET PEAS 


The Exhibitors’ 
Collection of 12 


varieties- - 5/- 


CWwCK 


DC™b°{?RCOG,hW)]} 


The Decorative 
Collection, . 12 
varieties- - 2/6 


“The Garden ” “ 
Collection, 6 x 
varieties- - 1/6 
i 
\ PEARSON & SONS 7 
LIMITED, 
-WDHAM, NOTTS 
bf 782 L 


ltl Md lll 


N 
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YOUR SKING’S ACRE} 
| %, 
Send for our descriptive list, including the new Majestic | v 
class (and copies of testimonials), ost fr f 60 Superb | Y 
| varieties. 3 ie a | GRE AT XK 
Strong, heavily rooted, transplanted, Autumn and Spring | 
sown plants, 1/- and 1/6 a dozen. 
| Carriage paid on orders of 5/- and over. | “a r roX n C e % 
Our special collection cf 60 plantsin 6 different colours, | X 
| 5/- carriage paid. e % 
| GHRYSANTHEMUMS. A selection of the hardiest varieties 
for Amateurs, early, mid-season, and late. Heavily rooted, | rin “a eC % 
fine plants, 3/- doz., Cuttings 1/6, post free. | As 
ZONAL PELARCONIUMS. Over 100 different superb varie- | % 
ties. Geraniums in 3-inch pots, including Scented leaf, Ivy | TO MAKE ROOM FOR % 
| leaf, and Tricolors. FRESH PLANTING % 
Expert packing. Immediate despatch. | % 
. : : . . al = SS: ’, 
W. A. R. CLIFTON, Antirrhinum & Geranium Specialist FRUIT TREES $ 


WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


Including 
STANDARDS, HALF-STANDARDS, 
BUSHES, TRAINED TREES, 
CORDONS, etc., 


at Greatly Reduced Prices 
ROSES (Bushes and Climbers) 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


LAWN SAND 
per 17/= cwt. 


i HOP 
; MANURE 


y (ERR AAS AR APSE ALAA ALAA SSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSCS SSS 
POO SSO SSS SOS SSO SOS SS SSS SSS SSS S69 


mw 8=6per 6/- cwt. SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE, with full 
i particulars, detailing CARRIAGE PAID 
1L AWN | ¢ ana PACKED FREE BARGAINS, POST 
i FREE ON REQUEST 
i FERTILIZER IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEE 
y - | THIS LIST BEFORE ORDERING 
paper, 20/5 cw) ELSEWHERE 
66 TONK’S” 3 Need bee ee ee ee ee 
CHEMRAL CO. LTD., Medteoten | j 
ROS E| % KING'S AGRE NURSERIES 
.. MANURE LD. 
h r 
anek leben: HEREFORD 
THE Ayre AONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 1 Established 1785. Nurseries 130 acres 
DEM OND OIKa) arr. pate C.W.0. 4 
SSSSSSGOSSS VOSS SSO Ho gose sy 


WILKINSON 
PRUNING SHEARS 


(SECATEURS) 


Blades made from the finest Wilkinson Sword Steel 


SEE YOUR WVHNSgy, 
PRUNING SHEARS WORD 


BEAR THIS MARK & €° 
d 9: 
D> unre. 


Sold by all Cutlers, Ironmongers, Factory : 
Seedsmen, and all Stores. ACTON, LONDON, W. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS, all Stock 
Sizes, in 100 and 200 ft. Boxes, 

or cut to order. Let me quote price delivered. 

200 ft. box 4/21 0z.—10 x 8, 26/-; 11 x 9, 28/-; 

12 O14 X10, 30/-3 12X12,33/-; 14to 24x 12, 35/- 

Packing free. Carriage forward. 

Putty, best, rcwt., 16/-; 5 cwt., 8/6; }>wt., 4/6. 


wy. a. 


"are clipped 10 times faster with 


THE “LITTLE WONDER” 
HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 
Aldwych. LONDON, W.C. 2 


Astor House, 14, 


Gardening Difficulties 


Whatever your difficulty is in grow- 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 
we are ready to give the best Advice, _ 


Address—THE EDITOR, 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 


“ Gardening Illustrated” 
London, E.C. 4 


JOHNSOn’s 


PEA NETTING 


New, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 
3 ft. high, 3d., 43 ft. 43d., 6 ft. Gd., 
74 ft. 74d,,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders ‘* G.I.” 
TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 


Send for List. Every description of Netting made. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 
38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


LA 
WAZ 


ie HEATING 


———., 
— 
~~ Fs 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 

size required, and have 

Carriage Paid quota- 

7 tion, or write for Illus- 
Hl trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


SPT EL 


The economica! Boller for the small Creen- 
house or Garage 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


LASS 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Sd AE iey from 


Greenhouses from Huts from 
£4 2 6 £3 2 6 


T. BATH & co., Ltd., Savoy St., London, w,.c.2 


GARDEN NETS 


Being the actual manufacturers of our New Nettings, we 
supply at first cost. New Nettings, square mesh, bound 
with cords, guaranteed cover area when stretched. 

Stout 2 in. mesh, 54d.; medium, 43d.; 1 in. stout, 5d. ; 
medium, 43d sq. yd. New Tennis Boundary Netting, steam 
tarred, bound with cords, heavy, 64d.; medium, 53d. ; light, 
3d.; selected repaired, 24d. sq. yd. Diamond Nets, meas- 
ured mesh closed, 25 x 2 yda., 3s. 6d., or 4 yds., 7s., or 8 yds. 
or 50x 4 yds., 148. New Pea Netting, heavy manilla twine, 
5d., ditto, heavy cotton, 23d. sq. yd., satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carriage paid passenger train receipt order. Steel Tennis 
Standards, 5}d. ft. ; crossrods, 9 ft. long, 21s. doz. Carriage 
paid. —W. ER SONS, Net 
Makers, Portleven, Cornwall. 


Samples and full particulars from the Manufacturers. 


The Silver Medal 


Horst SHOE BOILE! 


Netanes 


Booklet C post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark St., London, S.E. | 


*Phone: Hop 0362 


YBRAN D 


= Bo ae é 
Ogi, 
= wee Vee FT #, LLL Tde. Mk. 


GARDEN MANURE 


“TERRY *’ Garden Manure is a general purpose 
manure suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Vege- 
tables. Use during planting or as a top dressing in 
the early stages of growth—but not for forcing. 
Apply at the rate of 2 to 3 ozs. per square yard. 
“Thave had excellent results... .”"—W.F.H., Haverfordweat. 

14 lbs., 3/9; 28 lbs., 6/6; 

56 Ibs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 21/6. 


Obtainable from Seedsmen, Florists, Stores, etc. or from the 
Manufacturers, carriage paid for cash with order. 


Send a postcard to-day for your copy of the 
and tips, advice, and useful information. 


“‘Ferry” Orange Booklet. It is full of hints 
COMPETITION 


Enter for the “* Ferry’ Coni- 
petition for the best Flowers 


and Vegetables grown by 

PER SIX Amateur Gardeners. Send 

for a post card for full par- 
WEEK MONTHS . R 


& MANURE CO., LTD. 
(Dept. C), Briton Ferry, South Wales (Est. 1886). 


ONT 


Used in the R.H.S. Gardens 


FRENCH CLOCHES, Propagating Gj, 
Fish Globes, Glass Shades for €o, 
Clocks, Cups, etc. a 
Glaziers’ Diamonds, 8/6 and 12/6—éac} 
tested and warranted. Your old Diaz 
reset like new, 4/6. 

Diamond in Pocket Knife, with z b 
handle, cuts thick or thin sheet glass 


117, GREAT HAMPTON ST., B 


‘BAMBOO 
‘GARDEN 


164 LEVER 
CITY RE.LC 


i A.EDAVIES&C® 


Scale of Charges f 
Small Prepaid Advertis 


1/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompan 


THH HG 
PLANT I 
Always legible 2 
Name ohangesblo 

Weatherproof 
From Seedsmen, &o, 
8 ; 
4d. 
6d. : 
~ Y- 
BEND 2/3 FOR SAMPLE HALF DO 


LEGILAB_ PLANT : 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, 


THE MOST RELIABLE SUBSTI? 


STABLE MANURE 


Containing, besides Nitrogen, Potash and | 
large percentage of Organic matter 50 essen 


life Sent on receipt of P.O., 56 hears 
2ewt., 11s. ; 4 cwt., 20s. ; 6 cwt., 278. 
20 wt. $08. Carréage patd 60 miles. Over 
per cwt. for each 50 miles or part thereof. 
let giving particulars of all Fertilizers supp! 
Fifty Guinea Prize Scheme for a 
A W. MASKELL & Co., Ltd. (1) 
The Works, DIRLETON ROAD, WEST | 


—=Vaporil 


The ORIGINAL soil inst’ 


Kills 


allinjurious soil insects | 
Wireworms, Siu; 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the #0 
about 1 lb. to every 8 square ya 0 
of 14 lbs. to every cubic yard of potl 
trouble is incurred. No special toola 


Write for Leafiet ‘No. 


PRICES: | 

1 ewt. bags ... 17/6 14 Ib. bags | 
sow, 443 |. 7 ib, tins } 
; ewt. ; woe 8/- lt Ib. ” ’ 
al 


Of all Seedsmen, Tronmongers, ©” 


17, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . x1 


fore cs ualagionme tah 


- sei Price Because of its clever construction a 
' Simply Light and walk away TA perfectly clean, smooth cut is always 
The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse Ee. ——_ obtained. Do not tear your rose trees, 
Substitutes, they are never the eye ee aap tessa —_ Ensure a perfect result by using the 
No 1 Fumigates #o/20,.00) Cable Feet 6/= : “ Rolcut Secateur.”’ 
a, 100 a 4° THE Stocked by all the leading Garden 
No4 = do. 2,500 do. 1/9 Pp Sundriesmen. Get one to-day and make 
Whole or part packet can be used as ne 2ASUVE 
desired, From all Reputable Seedsmen. ROLCUT ost pi CNA GE pleasure. 


W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. Free ROLCUT 


Pueeeeney = = London, E.8. SECATEUR 14, Regent Street, London, W. 


| 
, Sole Manufacturers :— 
7 


SANK EY’S ToHolders nee aiden! & Small GEE 
PATHMAC Where theres | SPALDING’S ORGANIC MANURES 
) or 


i ORDINARY “BULL-DOG” 
for all Vegetables, etc.— 


9 
BD 1 cwt. bags, 16/6. % ewt. bags, 9/6 
RD COURTS| W eed ) theres fowt tags) 16/6. fot. bags. gig 
. Horticultural MANURE 
Bots a Sankey awa CES rote ory meee 
. bags, 18/6. -t. . 10/6 
| Famous Garden Pots i abe bee 6/-. if Ib, eee 4|- 
= ta 


Bathe Carriage Paid. 
eons Samp lea on application Cash with order. Téstimonials on application. 


| ; way of exterminating it — 

RD SANKEY & SON LTD. THE EUREKA WAY, \ which CHAS. SPALDING 
tteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. is by far the easiest, surest, and Fertilizer Manufacturer, 

| safest. Weeds have been des- Birchfield Lane, Oldbury, Birmingham 


troyed this way for over 30 years. 
Use it on your paths and-drives. 


It mixes readily, and there is no BURN YOUR RUBBISH 
sediment. 


If your agent can’t supply, write <sinee _'ET I0INS ----~-@ No trouble to light and 
to the makers— 4 1 needing no fuel, the 


i VULCAN INCINERATOR 
{ 
Vv 


will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 


TREE PROTECTORS 


WEIGHT 20 LBS 


t BIRDS, FROST, COLD WINDS, WASPS _ 2ifor 22/6. — 
FERABLE FRUIT CACE VVEED KILLER agen By ore either 
ORTABLE TENNIS SURROUND Ls Carriage on two, either 


<o-+---- ieameinsaee size, 1/6. 

¥ HARD-WEARING TENNIS NET TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Ltd., 51, Newland, LINCOLN LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 

| for new Illustrated Booklet, giving his Dept. G.I, 8, Rudheath Road, 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 
— Dept. 9, Brecon, South Wales , 
2 RE IRN CS A EC SR SE TSA 


: 
TICULTURAL GLASS 


e any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
ent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
et and quality before dispatch. 
YBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
Nadver LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

| Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


aot = geo 


ia\ PRAT TENS Portable Buiidings [im 


UR Portable 
: us . Buildings are 
“ . Sekar Oy, made in our own 


| Hee workshops, of the 
SRY SAFETY. FiRsT— 


| finest Guality Well : ny { 
eet) | ti Wie L 

Sq FOR ANIMALS AND in designed with an eye 

: to their permanent 

be a PEOPLE eas and artistic appear- 

yo eo Non-caustic; no smeli ;_ kills ae 


ance, and supplied in 


epee = ||| sections which can 


PI Qe the roots pseerior te arseni- easily be erected : 

cal com ds. ee ES : 

WS AYA TINS, 1/-3/-3'6 616 1227/8 | AL PURPOSE BUILDINGS. ||| UPOD arrival without || span ROOF GREENHOUSES 

Aw, for 4 12°25 50 100 200 gis. CMD LDINGS. ||| skilled labour. rte Ott \ 212. 0.0 

c Special = ere and Recreation | aft. x qft. 6in. a4 £4.11.0 roft. x 7ft. =. £13.10.0 
‘ounds in Bulk. 8ft. x 5ft. in. ee £5.10.9 Gold Medal Award for toft. x 8ft. re £14.11.0 { 


Glasshouses, Ist An- 
nual Flower Show, 
}Blackpool, 1927. 


FTING WAX 


1X”? is the finest wax for all 
Ng and Budding Purposes 
a by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
$, 3/-, and in bulk from 7 lbs. at CHEAP RATE. 
EORION _; AC 
‘oved Nicotine Cone ae ey) | 


IGATOR 


You are cordially invited 
to inspect the buildings at 
our works; if you cannot 
call, write for Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 385 which 
contains full specifications 
and prices. Post Free. 


F. PRATTEN 


& CO., LTD., 


‘tion toall pests im glasshouses AMATEUR SPAN GREENHOUSES. ||| 16. Midsomer Norton, | ee eos as: 
orl 000 cubi f 8ft. x 5ft. AO £7.12.6 near Bath. seer oe £35 706 
1500, eee s+ «10d, git. x 6ft. ies £9.2.6 pret if £3.17.6 
ce. See roft.x7it. 2. £10.7.6 t. x 5ft. ~ £4. 4.0 
2 » ” oe | ~. 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen. {Eeeeee i 


hes Shad Thames, London, S.E.1 


cer 


D.A 54A, 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICES — 


TH. _ Select trom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch : y : 


- ‘BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE... .._-_ .. 


“y : r 

ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. N ROOF GRC 
No. 1. Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GRE 
These Greenhouses aremadespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 7 

thereby coming within the reach of (ey 
good tongued and grooved | those who require a strong but not . eZ LA 
boards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure. Can.be erected O& : 
staging on each side of by any handy man in a few hours, “lily 


NG GR FORCING HOUSE. 
This is a cheap form of 
Growing House. It is 
well made in _ sections, 


3” 6" path abe! doorwa: ood lock and e framework is substantial 
Y> g' 
KY ve? ; : key for door, all necessary | constructed of Red Deal, the lower part bei 
Kol oe y 2 fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. | good, sound tonsaed and grooved match-bo 
Ie) 56” 4 The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for | one coat of good oil colour. Bupplied wi 
inh Fits re-erection. ___ | ironwork and stages for each side of house, 
. 6 sf sis Size Height Usual Price Price | 21-oz. glass for glazing. 
RROWS, regi Sig) ee .. £516 6 5 0 Usual Sale Us 
Strong Oak or Ash Frame, ex ¥ 7 a Smee ek § 17 6| Size —_—Price Price Size P 
planed elm body. Size, 2 ft. 9 in. yx 6 4 te ae eT 87 0 0} xe £6 60 £5 5 O| 15’x 9 £17 
at top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft, 2 in. deep, 10-057, 9! Oe cs ree Surg 8 87 10 0 87 26 £515 0| 20x10’ £94 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. wx 8 a es i £10119 $9 10 0 £8 40 §7 6 O| 95’x10' £30 
iron tyre, 18x Tem Sat ee aN ns $16.60 9 £14 0 0 £9180 £815 0| 30’x12 £39 
Seeded 20 x10 ¥ a, ‘ pe : 4 nh P. 4 £12 17081017 6 
only, to clear... 25 x 1 i 4 
350 only, to cleat... BOX oF asa wee 844-1 0 = 83910 0 4 GARDEN FRAMES 
‘ops for either of a = TS DOlLL BY LiNiiann no | Made, of. beste -nretenpaedeand 
GARD WER poxtss bre oh BANK POULTRY HOUSE. grooved boards, have necessary 
Ve useful for plants, shrubs, etc. rongly es Sy 4 A arting pieces and runners for A 
Treated inside and'out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. i diate dierstoh eri Bie ag Fights; which are 2 in by 2in tte: 
Usual Price, Sale Price. § Ti plete sections, constructed of| nd fitted with iron handle. 
12"equare a. 4/9 = strong framing, covered planed, | Glazed with 21-oz. Glass andiall wor 
5/6 i tongued and grooved T8139! bee he 
TUT as Up and doy’ tidings tment a sea! "EE a 
epee, as shown, hen exit at side. 6 x4’,2 Lights . «ae 
Size Height Uspal Price SaloBrice| gx oe ee 1 ¢ 7 
E RUSTIC ARCHES vxs 4’ dee ee aes aa 12'x 6539 toe ove a : 
BEAN NET I i 6x4 4! i co, eae SRE £110 Olle x64 7 oe ee SO 
Height 8 feet. vee ‘seta VRE UO" oo sss elitinss eee sel WOO $210 Ola xe75 - See 


8 x6" ia ven ee, 23-1800 °° 83 8 Ol ove gee no ine 

Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-;} Do not pay high prices for your frames m 
12/- and 15/-. : boards, e can supply at the following low p 
RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic | made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best 


4’ path hae «2 5/0" © 8/= 
Ih 4’6’ path ... 
OB pethyes ness, 2E/8 toy 


ie 


GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale | Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. complete * beh i 
Price. Price. OO}: : 4x3 : vs 
Unglaied. 3’ x2 ie 3/9 3/- 6x4 oo eee fe £2 2 
” axe, w 4/9 4 i CS 6’x4',2 Lights <i. £214 
” 5’ x36 we 6/9 Bin BO SC Ys NO <i Ss : 8’ x 6’, 2 mc ye 
i 6x4 7/9 «6/6 ine, RRAAA AM Raatts) 0 pi x 
Glazed & painted 3” x 2 «7/6 5/8 ie <@. 12k Re 
* 4X3 ami, Se “4 5 ae 
K 5’X3'6" 13/6 12/6 
e xd ok. 15/6 14/~ Mattel 
Boer lo. Uanee REDUCED PRICES | No.7 PORTABLE MOTOR R 
ates to match, _ i 
No. 18. Price per 8ft. wide, come Constructed of 
aa , Panels Length, Height Panel. plete with fittings 
This House is very ZION Seve) iS tune essen 2 105 op coe 6/6... 9/6 
roomy and attractive aA ee se ye 9/6. 12/6 
in appearance, All TOO" Recor Otte) eeiy mitts otcste | LIA) am eee tG)s 
Rustic material _ is 100. Jaa Bic. 1 6:6, sod TOO eae eee fixed, glazed 21-0 
peeled. Back fitted TOO eee Ott eae Oe fate 24/6mmine © 20) ‘ i Ht bung on strong 
with hollow bottom | We strongly advise you to order this lino carly as same cannot be repeated | ; ; Hi) he fitted Tower 
seat. All stained and} oo whenstockis cleared, bio key. : 
varnished inside and SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: Height Usual Price, — & 
aa caet ete from Usual Sale Usuai Sale] gy go 76% |. .. £6 5 O 
stock in following sizes: Price Price Price Price) gy 7 8 6 
: 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. | 19° 7” 0 
ee Usual Price Sale Price. [9° X7" we ues nee nee, (15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 | 0x BF 0 
5 x3’ 6" Be eee ns. Sor 10-0 £5 0 0 | 10%, 12"x8" ee nee 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3) ary BF Os) 
6 x4’ me ein Oe wey P26 BOO £515 0 |14"x9" 0. ue tee nee |S 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 | 157 Br oC 
UX6° Lad Pew pee 258 8020 £8 0 0 | 127,14"x10" te = 18/8 14/9 28/6 24/6 | 16x 9 E 
SxS Mines eee mts. 510 20.0 £910 0 | 14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 22”, 24” x12” 20/) 18/9 37/6 33/9) 18x 9’ Be 
OCXC IE ceeertere me mettre 14 0) 20 £12 0 0 | 16”, 18”, 20”, 22” and 24”x14”"... 21/9 18/9 89/6 35/3 | 50° x40" CaN, 
SE | 18", 20", 22", 24"x16" ... ae «22/8 20/- 40/8 36/8 | Sey X19" 0 
_ SEED FRAMES. 20°,22”,and 24”x18" ... ... 28/38 20/8 41/-  37/=| oa x 12 0 
These Frames are very useful for LINSEED OIL PUTTY. ; : 
preserving seeds and bulbs against | icwt,, gcwt. and jewt. Usual prices “19/-, 10/6, 5/6 RUSTIC POLES. 
frost; are made of tongued and grooved fale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, ‘ree Sti 
boards and very warm. The light is Sas ea Usual Sale 
hung at back, and can be opened to INCINERATOR Size Price _ Price _ Size 


different positions. Glazed 21-oz, glass. Two coats paint. 
3 it. long, 2 ft, wide, 150 to clear, Usual Price, 13/6, 
Sale Price, 10/2. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, (Bark on). 
Well made from selected material, In natural wood. 
Usual Price. £ale Price. —- 


Per doz. Per doz. 

Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 


4’ lon, 6 9/- NGG Ne market, 

i omegher tage |) ie es POO 

ars see Age ; ue r er SO CSA Usual price ---  ... 16/6 each 

ine ee. 3/8 VA Saie Price... ... 12/6 each. 

5. Mndnnnase 17/6 ee eee Bieta 

Or: wened)- 22.6 RUSTIG FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. ead 
STAND. 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 


very attractive and useful / | 
Hower Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boardsand « 
substantial framing. Root I 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. All Rustic work of well- ¢ 
seasoned material. Removable — gig 
Made from best Rustic] Seat at back. The whole stained 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to maich. 
Bark on, Ufual Price, 8/6 
Egle Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished. 
Usual] Price, 10/6, Sate Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF £HED NO. 27. 
fpecificatons as No 7 but with 3-in. floor and single 


6’ x3" 6" £3 18 0 £3 10 6 Hardwood, Bark off, and varnished inside and out. _ e 1D 
6x4’ £4 50 £3 16 6 Stained and varnished, transit and erection: a 
7 X01 £5 100 £418 6} 8’ long, Usual Price, 17/6 <’square. Usual Price, 14/6 : 
8’ x 6’ £6 26 £5 10 0 Sale Price 12/5 Sale Price. 12/6 £4 
10° <7" £9 50 £8 76] 4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 8’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6’x4!' 2S ee a £6 
12’ x3’ £72 60.811 16 ; Sale Price 15/6 Sale Price, 16/-|7/x4'6" ... “A aa ¢ 


Fr 


A. TURRELL & SONS (ep. GI), FOREST, HILL, SE 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 
Phone ; Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 yea! 


Published by Benn Brovuxrs Lip., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. Printed by the Cuancery LANE Prixtine WO .s 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O, 4, 
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ILLUSTRATED 


‘LOWERS » FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 


Gladioli to Plant Now 


TREES t& SHRUBS *« THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


No. 2559 


Saturday, March 24, 1928 


TWOPENCE 


NING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
the General Post Office as a News- 
‘The Offices are at Bowverie House, 
et, London, H.C. 4. 


| 
LOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


‘selected strains and tested growth. Also the best 
ish-grown Seed Potatoes. 


HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
bur Hardy Aquatics, Olimbers, Tall and Dwarf 


‘or Spring planting. 
‘LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


|, Cannas, Montbretias, Anenomes, Tuberoses,. 
igridias, etc., for Spring planting. Catalogues free. 
NS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 2. 
S$ PLANT OATALOGUE now ready. 
wl readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
writing -DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 

SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS. — 


strated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
ints is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
(ewe B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 


5 

| ING TREES. 

mm offer some extra size Fruit Trees, well 
th bud, which can be planted. now and 
| give some fruit this year. 


» pleased to rend Special List on application. 
a ‘BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


RS NURSERIES, OHESTER.- 
| growers of Hardy Derbyshire Trees, Shrubs, and 


ARDS.—Best English wire, 3 ft. long, 
is each dozen, small mesh, 3s. 2d. per dozen. 


z. 1s., 2 doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 4 doz. Carriage 
HORN, LTD., Dept. “ G.” Shrewsbury. : 


RYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


0 varieties {all sections), now ready, post free.— 
‘s BON, Nursery Gardens, Patethorcieh. ee 


SE a 

be eo sED NATIVE FERNS.— 
varieties, List3d. “FF t "i 

‘mato Cuitare,” 94.—W. Be ASR tee 


[Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


| collection of rare Himalayan and new Ohi 
hoice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. moar 
Rpwees ta Catalogue ready, free on application. 
islayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


‘CATALOGUE OF ALPINE AND 
| HERBACEOUS PLANTS now ready. Free 


[OE ELLIOT, LIMITED. 
‘X HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


3.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


and bib, 3s. 94. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
2 re tch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. 
| Y, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O. 3. 


2 Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 


| . Catal e¢ Free.— A.B. JOH. 
Meg ba, Goce ry NSTON, New 


| BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


‘ind all Garden Ornaments. © 
mt coy bal = ‘ —e No. 10 free 


WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


Tron and Wire work of every description 
). Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
ne ten eeeteipe oa | Seige Railing, 769. 
$ . i a 
PAUL, LID. -Norwicky for separate lists. 


= 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 


Flower SEEDS, Scotch SEED POTATOES, 
GLADIOLI, LILIUMS, and Spring planting BULBS, 
Alpine and Perennial PLANTS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, fiowering, evergreen, hedgemaking, and screening 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive illustrated catalogues post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND ORISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Oonservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


INEST STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 3s. 6d. 


and 4s. 6d.; Weepers, 3s. 6d., 5s.; Climbers, ls. 6d.; Bush 
Roses, ls, 3d. each, 148. dozen; rooted cutting Briars for budding, 
10s. 6d. 100. Illustrated Catalogue on Application.—THE 
BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialists, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz.—_DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


NTIRRHINUMS and LUPINS, ‘‘Simpson’s 


Super Seeds” (Seeds and Plants) are only two of our speci- 
alities. Seed and Plant List free upon request.—W. H. SIMPSON 
& SONS, Head Office, 209J, Monument Road, Birmingham. 


RTINDALE’S 


Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application. —WM. ARTIN- 


DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 
kinds, 1 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks ; 


catalogues free.—_F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West. 


Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 
CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., ls. 
and 28. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 28. 6d. and 5s—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, 8t. Asaph. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 

strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 

SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free.—_ GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


IMALAYAN and OHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalegues, mentioning this [paper.—REUYTHE, Keston, Kent, 


fi GLADIOLI, all different, for 2s. 9d. post 
paid. List free—BENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield, Glos, 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Orazy for rustic werk, 
steps, and wall coping, abet £ 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON’S SEEDS. 


ANNUALS. 
These beautiful, yet simple, flowers 
should find a place in every garden. 
Sutton’s Special Colleotions of 
the Best Annual Flowers— 

12 varieties a AF re Bc 
24 varieties 
36 varieties 


4s 6d. 
8s. 6d. 

ua = AY 12s. 6d. 
Post free. 

For full descriptions see Sutten’s Garden 
Seed Catalogue. Free on application. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


(TREY BAN EA MOMS, oy new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 


Birmingham. 
Rock and Water Gardens, 
woop, Formal and Rese 
e «©. 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 
AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 


ewt., 708. ; Reliable, 7 lb., 4s. 6d. ; cwt., 508. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d. ; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qt. —WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, §.E. 1. : 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—Our new Catalogue 

can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 

and Admiral Beatty, and many Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—_LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


T ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S8. Award after 
use, 1922.—_WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon. 


l 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail WEBSTER'’S as above. 


(Ae Gey Improved Wood Labels on metal 


corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 
hang anywhere, 12, 1s.3d. ; 50, 3s.6d. ; 100, 5s.6d. from aboveaddress 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—_W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vio- 
toria Works, Bury 8t. Edmunds. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.1T.H., for Garden Pesta, 

Highly commended by R.H.8. 4s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 

doz., pest paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LA88, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—BRITISH GLASS CO., "G." 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


Vek for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrpH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorke. 
PAVING London Office :, 


65, Victoria Street, Weatminater, 8.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—'' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
gall, cans extra. ‘* Plastine,” the imperishabie Putty, 328. 
per ewt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 48., post free; 14 1b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
eack. Oarriage extra, tina free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W 11, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


mY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


cwt., f.0.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


= 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
& reputation of 50 years, and is highly 
for all Garden Orops. Dress Fruit Trees 
in early Spring. ¢ 

Full particulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 
on-Thames Corporation. 


ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester ” 


Brand of Calcium Carbonate. 90 lb. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 
carr. paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


recommended 
and Lawns 


GARDEN NETTING 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. ’Phone 34. 


ARDEN NETS, best small mesh, 25 x 2 yds. 


3s. 6d., or 4yds. 78.; 50x4 or 25x8 yds., 14s. NEW Tennis 
Boundary Netting, weatherproof, roped around, 6} ft. 6d., 73 ft. 
7d., 8} ft. 8d., 95 ft. 9d., run yard super quality. Repaired, 
25d. sq. yd., any length width supplied guaranteed ; cover 
length width when stretched. New Spesially Tarred Pea 
Netting, 5in. mesh, 3 ft. 2)d., 6 ft. 5d. per yd. Being the 
manufacturers of our new nettings, supply ai first cost. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Oarriage paid passenger train receipt 
order. Tenuis Standards 51d. ft.; 9 ft. cross rods, 21s. doz., 
carriage paid. -W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net makers, 
Porthleven, Cornwall. Telegrams: ‘Oliver Allen, Porthleven.” 
List samples free. 


4 ee COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, specially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s8.6d,; 25 yds. by 4 yds., 25s, 6d., 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 218. ; lists and samples free.—_GASSON 
AND SONS Net Works, Rye. ’Phone 3¢. 


ARDEN NETTING. Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, small mesh, 


25 yds. x 1 yd., 28.; 25 x 2, 48.; 40 x 1, 38, 3d.; 40 by 2, 
6s. 6d.; 40 x 3, 93. 9d. Measured mesh closed. Special Pea 
netting supplied. Tennis nets from 8s. Jl carriage paid. 
Compare our netting with others. Sports lists and samples 
Shaaban A. W. FOSTER, 75, Wyrley Road, Witton, Bir- 
mingham. 


[[ANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 


bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s. : 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d., 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 14s.;- 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately —A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


1ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 32d, 


peryd. Cheaper, 25 yds. x 1yd., 28.; 25 x 8 yds., 16s., etc. 
Completes Tennis Outfits. Price Lista Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


OOK ! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 


small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr, pd. 
delivery ; 25 x 1 yds., 2s.; 50x 1, 4s. ; 25 x 2, 48.; 25x 3, 63.325 x 4, 
7s. 6d, Bush Netting, 14 lbs., 6s. Strongly roped Tennis 
Boundary Nets.—BURT & CO., Net Makers, Je 


ARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, for 


Peas, Seeds, and bud protection from frost and birds, 
30 yds. long, 1 yd. wide, 2s. 3d.; 30 x 2, 4s. 6d. ; 80 x 3, 7s. ; 30 x4, 
9a.; 30x 5, 11s.; 30 x 6, 14s.; carr. paid._COUSSENS & COo., 
Net Works, Rye. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
i Sesie TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
erat. 


EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries. — 
PARKVALE QUARBY OO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 


Stove forthesmall greenhouse. Nofumes, No attention. 
Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial—THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE OO., 6, Queen St., Wolverhampton. 


AMEINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and packing. Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. P 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 


Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Payin 
etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Picas cena 


for Price List, free.—OWERMOIGN 
Dorchester, Dorset. 5 RS Eee mene 


a 
si Y GARDEN BOOK” (John Weathers) ,— 


; 40 years’ practical experience at your service, i i 
terms, in this 800-page guide 24 crete plates, Yon ea 
illustrations. How, when, where, and what to. sow and plant. 
Simple Instructions in pruning, propagating, hybridising, man- 
uring and cultivating. Write for FREE prospectus,—_LIBRARY 
PRESS, 40, Minerva House, Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 1. 


IGGOTT, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PLANTS, &c. 


ERNs, HARTSTONGUE, large fibrees 

rooted, 100 for 17s. 6d. ; 50, 8s. 6d.; 25, 58. ; 1doz., 2s. 9d. 

Carriage paid—ALPINELAND NURSERIES, Chilmark, 
Salisbury. 


Reon (STANDARDS), from Is. 6d. each. 

Bushes, 6s. dez. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quiek- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100, 12 in.to 20 in. roeted. Shrubs, ls, 6d. dez.— 
ALFRED , ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., Thorpe Green Nursery 
(Dept. G.), Surrey. 


HYTE’S SEED CATALOGUE of the best 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 

growth, Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—W HYTKH, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


ROPAXOLUM S8PECIOSUM (Scotch Flame 

Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3z., 

with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. Oultural directions.— 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


ORDER OARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

quality plants, ex 33 in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d.; 50 

in 50 ditto from 27s.6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.-CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


> 5 (0) () 00 HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 

9 from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. © Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years—F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Oradley, Malvern. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 6s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
9 


ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. This is the best sort to grow. 50, 3s,; 100, 
5s. 6d. ; 200, 10s.; 500, 228.6d. All carriage paid.-—SLOCOMBE 


LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 
| f) 0) 0) (0) Geranium Paul Crampel, snow- 
9 flake white or mixed, 12, 3s. 6d. ; 25, 69. 6d. ; 50, 
12s. White Marguerites, Double Marguerites, Yellow Margue- 
rites, Fuchsias, and Early Chrysanthemums 1s. 6d per doz., all 
rehearse rooted stuff, free.—SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, 
ants. 


100 000 Early Tomato Plants, good 
9 strong, twice transplanted plants, in 
two best sorts, to grow, 25, ls. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 48. 6d., 
free.—SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


Most EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff. Shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 6s.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Mdging, 8s. 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Rosemary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurels, 2s. doz.; Privet, Quickthorn 
gappers, 3 ft., 38.; 4 ft., 5s.; 5 ft., 93. doz. Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 12 sorts, 5s. 12 Poplars, Pyramidal, fastest 
screens, 4ft., 53s.; 6ft., 108.; 12 Trees, ornamental assorted, 5 ft., 
6s.; 12 Olimbers, Firethorn, Clematis, Pyrus, Honeyauckle, 
Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 4d. each. 12 Ivies, fastest 
growers, 2s.: 6 Rambler Roses, yellow, white, red, 3s.; 3 
Standard Roses, big heads, 5s. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), 5s. 6 Sweet 
Briar, 3s. Gooseberries, Currants (Black, Red), 38. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s., Mulberries, 1s. 6d.; 6 Loganberries, 3s. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, three year fruiting, 3, 6s. Laurels, Euonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 3s. dez. Holly, 
Yew, Oypress, Golden Privet (bushy), 5s. doz., 6d. each. 50 
Rockery Plants or 50 Herbaceous Planta (10 sorts), 5s. Early 
Cabbages, Lettuce, 1s. 100. Carriage, 1s. extra.—E. GAYE, 
Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoodii. Send post card fer our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F, H. WILLIA MB, 85, Park Ra., Leyton, E. 10. 


A GREAT BARGAIN SALE. —List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 

see Ay chedtaes cok ae 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
ustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—EDWAR 

2-6, Ingham St.. South Shields. i Be 


gp prevent possible ip 
tacks with timely gs 
better than a last minu 
cure the evil at its he 
ALL is harmless to pl 
in their earliest stages, 
nurserymen, seedsmen, — 

and chemists, — 


XL ALL NICOTINE | 
INSECTICIDE | 
G. H. RICHARDS L; 


234, Borough High Street, 


"HORTICULTURAL Gi 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse cal 
to soundness and quality before 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Bui! 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEG 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING 


PLANTS, &e. (Con 
ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchui 


Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now 
Princers of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. 
5s. dozen. Complete list on application. V 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper). “ 


ETTYFOLD NURSERIES. 


for present plantiog. All strong and 
Carriage free, for cash with order. L 
GNOSSPELIUS & CHEW, Hawkshead, 


ARE PRIMULA AND ALPIN 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Lemeten —" 
ROCTOR’S. NURSERIES, “a 
FIELD, offer fine plants of that nucgaeee 

ful hardy climber, Pyracantha (Fire i 


12 LOVELY ROCK PLANTS. 0: 
5s.; 2 of each 9s. Oarriage paid. n 
Aster alpina, Aubrietia Dr. Mules, B 
Campanula carpatica, Erinus alpinus, Fes' 
Tom Thumb, Helianthemum Tigrinum 
Primula Wanda, -Saxifraga aizoon. C 
application. — THERKILDSEN, fF.R.E.E 
Southport. 


ALPINE AND ROCK PLANTS 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Se 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, Ctogher, Cc 


SP ARAGUS CROWNS.—Connover 
Strong healthy crowns. 3 years 103, 6d., 2 
per 100, carriage paid. Grown on be ac 
RIOB, St. Osyth Nurseries, Clacton-on-Sea. _ 


HOICE DAFFODILS.—A fei 
LOTS of fine varieties and 
with order, toclearground. Listonaj 


CHAPMAN, LTD., Rotherside Ga 

(JENTIANA ACAULIS, good 
doz., carr. paid.—_JAS. LITTLE, 

Galashiels, Selkirkshire. : 


(Miscellaneous Adverts. contin 


Thorn), 2s., 


ens, 


i 


ORDER ‘CLAY’s” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs., 3/6; 
14 Ibs., 6/~ ; 28 Ibs., 10/=; 56 Ibs,, 18/~ ; 112 Ibs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


CLAY'S © 


FERTILIZER 


enriches needy plants and 


WAY 

a s » B: | 
stimulates tired foliage x 
WITH YOUR SEEDS ue 

the Works, carriage paid in Ty LN 

the United Kingdom for Cash TRADE Mis 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


with Order (except TINS). a 
Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our 1 
Mark, the only guarantee of (Local 


STRATFORD, LONDO 


24, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED il 
a 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 
WY ARE LE Y’s 
) CELEBRATED 
Awarded Diploma and Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912 
ae ews pe URIGALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 
¥ , rea or use at any tim e@ way, a e e i » Goes r alli cwts iv 
he orm eal, rely fy ani the se wy, and Fall ura that Sale ne Be Oa ea SE AR AND FEST NOR IRES 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
(ASH PRICES (including bags): Small (about | bushel), 3/-- Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-. 5 Large, 33/9, l0Large, 65/-. 20Large, 120/-. 
Carriage Paid within 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag extra every 50 miles or part beyond. Maximum extra charge Great Britain 2/6 per bag, 
VAKELEY’S LAWN SAND OVER £200 _IN PRIZES TONK’S ROSE MANURE 
‘radicates Weeds and Promotes Growth : os 
Meciner (Giass are offered in our GREAT BALLOT to _ celebrate the (Containing Nitrate of Potash) 
ri, 1416 281b. 56 Ib. Pits ab ey Ob THE ORIGINAL HOP MANURE 7\b. 14lb. 281b. 56lb. 1 cwr. 
2/3 3/9 7/- 13/- 22/6 Full particulars and rules on application. A small bag entitles you 2/9 4/6 8/- 15]- 27/6 
Carriage terms as above. to one entry, a large bag two entries. Carriage terms as above. 
WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE, CONTAINING FULL LIST OF GARDEN REQUISITES— 
| CRAZY PAVING, Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Flower Pots, Netting, Ornaments, Garden Edging, SEEDS, etc. 
VAKELEY Be. Gc CO., .LTD., z 71, BANKSIDE, 2 LONDON--S:E: I 


i 
} 


) GLASS HOUSES 


( cianenenaiantsiemramtenasl GARDEN & LAWN 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


post free . 


PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


al 


vad Offices: RAYNES 


| 
i 
| 
: 


PIPPIN, 


Uy 


Wy Notes from Maidstone. 


TRAINED 
GOOSEBEFRRIES. 


can offer nce Fans 
QB con afer nice Fans AY 


or Cordons of the 
best flavoured varieties, 


and strongly recommend 
that they are tried on a 
North or East wall, where : 
they will provide a most 
useful supplement to the 
early autumn fruit, and 
utilise vacant spaces. May 
we send you our catalogue 
of these ? 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


A Dozen Favourites 


George Bunyard & Co., Ltd, 


: Each Each 
| Berberis Darwini (2 ft.) he S. is « Exochorda Alberti as =f es 2/6 
| Berberis setae ae =. eo 1/9 Forsythia suspensa (ee eo aa 1/3 The Royal Nurseries, 
| Buddleia magnifica ie a ae 2/6 Hypericum patulum Henryi ... a 1/6 
| Cotoneaster horizontalis A @ eee Magnolia Soulangeana... —... oo ieee Established 1796. Maidstone. 
Cytisus Andreanus _... x — 2/6 Spiraea Anthony Waterer_ ... ei 1/3 
Cytisus preecox ... wa A ¥ 2/6 Viburnum Carlesii +. AS siren ot 


230 acres of stock tichale Rose. Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 
Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


. JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - SURREY 


lV 


PLANTS, &c.—(Continued from page i). 
[)ouBLe BEGONIAS. 27 Gold Medals 


awarded at leading shows. Nice young plants, ready now, 
for potting, 8s, per dozen. List free.—R. LAWRIE, Carnwath, 


Lanarkshire, 
GENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s., free. 


6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 
5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s.— O’'KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
yaughan, Ireland. 
he DOUBLE PRIMROSES and other old- 

fashioned plants. Prices reasonable.—STRON GE, Tynan, 
Co. Armagh. 


800 Hardy Midland Rock Plants.—Catalogue 
free.—ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


order Carnations, six best named, 6s. 6d. doz.; 
dole., 11s.6d.—W ILLIA MS§, 27, Battersby Lane, Warrington 


EK ARLY-FLUWERING GLADIOLI.—20,000 


in six separate colours, 4s. 6d. per 100; finest mixed, 4s. 100, 
500 for 15s. Gladioli primulus, large-flowering varieties, 50 for 
3s., 100 5s. 6d., c.w.0.—J. HANDSCOMBE, Feltham, Middlesex. 


5 () 0) () () CHOICE FRUIT TREES. —Apples, 
3 


Pears, and Plums, 3-year-old bush. All good 
varieties, and correctly named. Sample dozen, 18s. cash, Special 
price per 100 and 1,000. All English grown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money returned. _KERSHAWS, Nurserymen 
for over 50 years, Keighley. 


peabieata a OS 2 aie oe ee WS 
(RBNERIO N PLANTS. — Giant - flowered, 


Malmaison strain, beautiful colours and scent; bushy 
plants, 28. 9d. per dozen. carriage paid.—DOWN LODGE 
NURSERIES, 4, Whiteparish, Salisbury. 


ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Contich, Belgium. 


——— ee ee ets 
ies CHOICE COLLEOTION of ALPINES. 


—Acantholimon glumaceum, Achillea Lewisii, Aquilegia 
alpina Aster subcceruleus, Aubrietia Church Knowle, A. Day- 
break, A. gloriosa, A. rosea splendens, Campanula garganica, 
U. pulla, O. pulloides, Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, Dianthus 
alpinus, D, Czesius Baker's Var., D. negleotus, D. superbus, 
Eriaus alpinus carmineus, Euphorbia Cyparissias, Gypsophila 
repens monstrosa, Helianthemum aurantiacum, H rupestre, 
Hypericum reptans, Leontopodium alpinum, Linum narbonense, 
Mentha Requieni, Mesembryanthemum uncinatum, Morisia 
hy »ogza, Oxalis mage)lanica, Pentstemon heterophyllus, Poten- 
tilla Wiss Willmott, Primula chionantha. P. ch rysopa, P. involu- 
crata, P. M»,oreana, P. x Pam, Raoulia australis, Saxifraga 
Aiz on la Graveana, 8S. cochlearis, S. cotyledon caterhamensis, 
&. Orimson King, S. Esther, 8. lingulata Alberti, S primuloides 
Elliott’; Var., 8S. sanguinea superba, 8. Stormonth's Var., 
Sedum Douglasi, S pulchellum, Thymus argenteus Silver 
Queen, T. nitidus, Veronica Lyalli. Above 50 plants for 25s ; 


25 for 143. Carr. extra. — GEORGE OSMOND, Archfield 
Nursery, Wickwar, Glos. 


; 
Hanes Oyclamen should be in every garden. 
Varied colours, handsome foliage, very floriferous, 
thrive ia any soil; 12, 3/6.—K. TOWERS, Byfleet, Surrey. 


Beer OL ANEMONES, Celestial, extra, 


6d.; Alleni, blue, 6d.; Cornubiense, purple. 6d.; Snow- 
drop, new, 6d.; purpurea, 64. ; Robinsoni, 44d. ; apennina, 12, 
1s. 8d.; ap. plena 4d.; ranunculoides, yellow, 12, 1s. 8d. ; alba 
plena, 12, 1s, 6d.—E. TOWERS, Byfleet, Surrey. 


Qc HIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA, doz. 3s. Good 


Montbretia for naturalizing, 100 4s.—MRS. TEACHER, 
Clonbur, Co. Mayo. 


LADIOLI AND MONTBRETIAS. 


Spring Offer of VAN HOUTEN'S GLORIOUS 
GLADIOLTI. A Collection of 1,000 rich-flowering Gladioli, in 10 
named varieties, for the small amount of 253., packing free for 
O. W.O., in the following Sorts: 100 of each variety, AMFRICA, 
soft lilac rose; BARON JULES HUGOT, indigo-blue; 
EMPRESS OF INDIA, purole-violet ;GOLDEN WEST. orange- 
red, spotted; HALLRY, brilliant salmon-rose; HE RMIONE, 
salmon, inside am ber-vellow; T/IMM AOULEE, excellent pure- 
white flowers; MASTER WIETSE, purple, extra; SOUVENIR, 
pure golden-yellow; SALMONRA, coral-red with terra-cotta 
colour. Half the above collection in the same var., also 500 
bulbs for 15s ; 1,000 MONTBRETIAS, in 5 extra selected 
named varieties, for 20s All controlled by Government's Bulbs 
and Plants Inspection Service. Order now to:-JOHAN VAN 
HOUTEN, Bulbgrower and Merchant, HILLEGOM (Holland). 
Telegrams: VANHOUTEN HILLEGOM. Bankers: 
NATIONAL RANKVEREENIGING at HILLEGOM. 


HAP: SHRUBS, Etc. — Beech Common, 


14 to 2 ft., 93. 100, 75s 1,000: Spruce Fir, Sitka, 2 to 22 ft. 
33. doz, 16s, 100. Cotoneaster Simmondsii, 1 to 13 ft., 3s. Ag : 
16s 100; 13 to %ft, 4s. doz., 24s, 100. Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
1} to 2ft., 95. doz, 65s. 100: 2to 23 ft.,128 doz Diplonappus 
chrysophyllus, 1 to 14 ft., 4s, doz., 22s. 100; 13 to 2 ft., 48.6a doz 
258. 100 Laurel latifolia, 2 to 23 ft , 68 doz., 35s. 100, Laurel 
rotundifolia, 1} to 2 ft., 4s. 6d. doz ,278. 100. Pernettya speciosa 
1 to 14 ft.,5s doz., 324. 100; 14 to 2 ft . 83. doz. 50s.100 Spiresa 
Anthony Waterer, lto 1} ft., 4s. doz , 27a 100; 14 to 2ft., 58. 
doz, 358.100. Spirewa Menziesii triumphans, 4 to 5 ft., 4e. doz. 
Hae eer Onica Traversii, 1d ft.. 48 doz , 27s 100. 'Weigaia 
Van Houttii, 2 to 24 ft , 5s. doz » 358.100. Rhododendrn Cun- 
ningh smii (nlush), 9 to 12ins., 58. doz., 328. 100: 12 to 15 ins., 6s. 
doz .40s.100 Erica Vagans (Oornish Heath), 3s. doz, 243. 100: 
do. Vagans alba, 33, doz., 248 100; do Vulgaris alba Hammondii 
(white Heather), 4s. doz., 245 109. Bricas ("War iy Heaths), in 10 
varieties (my selection), 24s. 100; do.. in 15 varieties (my selec- 
tion), 30s. 100, Armeria Plantaginea splendens (tall red Thrift), 
28. 6d. doz ,15s.100. Aster N. Belgi. cloudy blue, 3s. doz. (all 
carriage extra). 


All the above have been r 
Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs. mandi 


loge Herbaceous and Alpine plante on 
application.—S AMURL SMITH, i 
fear Matlock, Darorue Slaghills Nursery, Tansley, 


Special 


NEW RASPBERRIES, 


, Season, splendid roots, all well dormant ; 
Pyne's Royal, Red Oross; Snormous fruits, heaviest cvoppers.’ 
24 to 5 ft. : 25, 4s ; 50, 7a Rd. ; 100, 143.: 1h'to 3 ft : 
. STR \WRERRY PLANTS, strong fruiting; 
Sovereign, Paxton’s, rie Givon’s Late, 50, 28. 94, : 100 Ba. 5 

ash. True healt ks. —J iS 
WALTERS, Grower and Florist, Walk ones TAB. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


a 


March ; 9. 


Horticultural & Allotn 
Societies, Flower Shows 


Can Increase Interest and 
Competition hy offering— 


CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, SHit 
TROPHIES, VASES, SPOONS, BADGE 


IN GOLD, SILVER, & BRONZE. Illustrated Li 


WAUGHTons, 1.7 
Makers of the ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated ’’ Bronze M 


LIVERY STREET, BIRMING] 


FINEST SURREY 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


Pp mes faster with 
THE “LITTLE WONDER” 
HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 

JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, 'W.C. 2 


PLANTS, &c. (Continued) 


EEE CLEARING OFFER OF BULBS 


AND PLANTS. — Collection A: 400 Gladiolus, large 
flowering, in 10 different sorts. Collection B: 500 bulbs (100 
Anemone, 100 Ranunculus, 100 Montbretéas, 100 Oxalis Deppei, 
and 100 Early-flowering Gladiolus). Collection C: 100 Plants in 
5 sorts, ag Aster, Coreopsis, Gypsophila, Lupinus, and Lily of 
the Valley. Collection E: 16 Dwarf Roses in 8 different sorts 
and colours. Per collection, carriage paid, packing free, only 
103.—Pieare ask for Catalogue, and write to-day to THE FIRST 


DUTCH BULBS AND PLANTS ASSOCIATION, Haarlem, 
Nord. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS x 
Ce SED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AARDENER (Head Working) desires change 


where 3 or 4 kept; experienced all branches, especiall: 
Herbaceous borders, Rose and Rock gardens; age 36; married, 


no family.—Box 661, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet 
Street, E.0. 4. 


5 eer ee ee 
eee WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 4 


- kept. Experienced all branches. Age 36; married; no 
family. Excellent references. Counties near London preferr’d, 
—Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154 Fleet Street, E 0.4, 


PLEASE MENTION 


“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


Write for Catalogues of 


THEROE & MOR 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Wor! 


ORSETT, GRAYS, ESS 


SUNDI 
BIRDS’ | 
VASES, fF 


Etc., in Imp: 


Reconstruct: 

e ‘ un 

i/- snd seore | ES fea 
seared CRAZY ANDS 

Contes Pedonaly PAVI) 
Beir: DWARF W, 
ROCKERY 

' Direot from ! 

Write for Bo 

THE 

RHYMNEY Q! 

76, Chancery Li 


FOWLER'S LAWH 


WEED KILLER & FERTI! 
The Originator of Lawn San 


Destroys all obnoxious weeds and moss, and a 

grass least of any. Produces a rich velvety gree 
experience in Jawn culture. 

THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR THE BES 
MARKET a 

If required for destroying weeds only, a pine a 
of each weed will entirely clear youl ny 

In tins, 1/6, 3/-and 5/6 ; tcowt. 8/-; $ cwt. 14/6; 

: in strong airtight kegs. av 

USE CORRY’S NEW HAND SPRINKLER, 


Of all Nurserymen and See oils 
CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, Lon! 


| 24, 1928 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


LAVIN JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


Plants for the Rock Garden and Herbaceous Border 


128 CATALOGUE NOW READY, and will be sent free on demand 


at 
, 


WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
IERSTHAM, SURREY 


yine and Herbaceous 
Plant Specialist 


Special Collections: 

24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
8/-, 15/-, and 27/- ° 

nifare s “ é 9/- and 18/- *» 
sophila Bristol Fairy 7/6 each. 
logues post free on application. 


ms . 
Daisi 
as Daisies 


t your LILIUMS Now 


va fine selection of American, Asiatic, and 
a Lilies to offer, and guarantee every satisfaction. 
yrtation of L. Superbum just arrived. Bulbs 
| in splendid condition. 


1, 1/6, 2/6, 3/6, 5/- each. 
\L0/6, 16/-, 27/6, 39/=, 56/= doz. 


iecial Cheap Offer 


UM LONGIFLORUM FORMOSANUM 
1UM LONGIFLORUM GIGANTEUM 


Strong Flowering Bulbs, 
Cand 9d. each. 5/- and 7/6 doz. 


| your Liliums from Seed 


) can give you a ehoice of 40 varieties. 
SRATUM, OCHRACEUM, REGALE 
l/3; 10 seeds, 2/6—all rigorously hand-picked. 


jour CATALOGUE—post free with pleasure. 


AMES BONE & CO., 
Easter Road, EDINBURGH 
a 


wry 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


\One Hundred and Twenty acresof Nurse 
| Stocked With a irstcless by ttle “ 


NAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS. 
‘ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, 
‘CLIMBERS, FRUIT-TREES, 
HERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
PLANTS, DAHLIAS AND 
_ALLGARDEN REQUISITES. 


G etalogues ofeach department on request. 


CHOICE ALPINES 
HARDY PERENNIALS 


Interesting and _ instructive 
Catalogue (G.I. 3) of over 1,000 
varieties on application 


The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd. 


BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


\ 


FREE 


Budded on English Briar—12 for 7/6, 

6 for 4/-, as follows : Queen Alexandra, 

Betty Uprichard, Druschki, Sensation, Daily Mail, 

Golden Emblem, P. Ophelia, H. Dickson, Gen. 

McArthur, America, Shot Silk, Mdme. Chate- 
and thousands of other varieties. 


nay, 
STANDARD ROSES, f2ai0°osiy retake. 
CLIMBING ROSES, fcitows: Gloire ae Dijon, 


Paul’s Scarlet, Crimson Rambler, Marechal Niel, Alveric 
Barbier, American Pillar, Dorothy Perkins, and a hundred 
other varieties. Weeping standards or Umbrella Roses, 
as above, only 2/6 each. 


British-grown RO 
Every tree is guaranteed to he of large size, specially selected 
and of first class quality. 
—Thousands of unsolicited testimoniais to this effect, 


BUSH ROSES, ox CLIMBERS, low 6/. 


LOVELY BUSH POLYANTHUS ROSES - 


only 5/- a doz. 

FRUIT TREES good 6-year-old. Guaranteed 
9 free from any disease. Bush 

or Pyramids, 2/- each. Oordons or Half Stds., 2/6 each. 
Standards, 6 ft. high, 2/6 each; 8ft. high, 3/- each. 
Special trained trees for Walls or Paths, only 3/6 
each, as follows: Apples — Beauty of Bath, Cox's 
Orange, Bramley’s, Worcester Pearmain, King Pip- 
pins, Lord Derby, etc. Pears—Williams, Jargonelle, 
Doyenne du Comice, Pitmaston, Marie Louise, Fertility, 
etc. Piums—Victoria, Czar, Monarch, Gages, Golden 
Drop, Kirkes, etc. Cherries—Napoleon, White Heart, 
May Duke, Morello, ete. Damsons—Merryweather, 


Telephone No. : 
Qanteroury 772 


Strictest care in packing—All goods are sent carriage paid. 
Special quotations for quintities, Catalogue free on request. 


TH E he AV E N N U Re S E RI E S, Stodmarsh te MENS HED fh 


FOSTER & 
PEARSON LTD. 


Have been bullding 
GOOD GREENHOUSES 
from 1841 to 1927 


Good Greenhouses last 
—others do not 


Address: 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel the 
VULCAN INCINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 

2 for 22/6. 
Carriage on one, either 
size, 1/-. 

Carriage on two, either 
size, 1/6. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 


WEIGHT 20 LBS 


do------ \FT 61NS----—® 


LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


BuY GUARANTEED GENUINE 


SES, FRUIT TREES, & PLANTS 


Deal with a firm which gives satisfaction 
copies of 
which will be sent if desired. 


The choice of 12 GIFTS for all orders of 10/-; £1 or over double 
quantity, from the following:—1 Standard Rose (your selection), 
6 Deiphiniums, 6 Rhododendrons, 12 Japanese Chrysanthen on s, 6 Mixed Phlex, 12 
Giant Perfection Violas or Pansies, 3 beautiful Bush Roses, 12 St. Brigid Ar emones, 
25 Giant Spiked Gladioli, 4 Giant Tiger Lilies, 3 Climbing Roses (6 ft. high). 


" BUSH ROSES, £2 | 


King of Dam, ete. ‘Trained Peaches, Mectarinee, or 
Apricots, 4/- each. Black, Red, or White Currants. also 
Gooseberries —all varieties and Fruiting Trees only, 6 for 
2/6. Raspberries, extra strong canes, 1/6doz. Logan- 
berries, 1/-each. Kentish F |berts or Cob Nuts, 1/6 each. 


STANDARD FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


| ete., 6 to 8 ft. high, all 2/6 each, as follows: Std. Double 


Red or White Mays, Std. Flowering Cherries, std. 
Laburnums, Std. Prunus tissardi, Std. Almonos, 
Std Weigeiis, Std. Silver or Red Birch Std. Poplars 


BUSH FLOWERING SHRUBS, etc. 


Fine Trees, only 1/- each, as follows: Orange Blossom, 
Hardy Hydrangea, Flowering Currants, Sweet Jese- 
amines, Weigellas, ivy’s Aucuba Japonica, Honey 
suckies, Hybrid Rhovodendrons, Spruce Firs, Hardy 
Outdoor Spirceas, Deutzias. 


Extra Large STANDARD WALNUTS, “2”.3/° 


Clematis in purple, white, mauve, or pink, 2/- each. 
Hardy Outdoor Fuchsias, 9d. each. Double Lilacs, in 
mauve, pink, or white, 1/6 each. Ampelopsis (self climb- 
ers), 1/- each. Laurels, 3 ft. high, 9d.each. Evergreen 
Privet, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, most suitable for hedging, 
2/6 doz. ; 18/-100. Gold-n Privet, 9/- doz. Perennial 
Plants, as follows: Beautiful Delphiniums or Phiox, 4d. 
each; 3/6 doz. Violas, Pansies, Double London Pride, 
Michaelmas Daisies or Double Daisies, 6for1/-- Double 
Gypsophila, 4d. each. Pzonties, all colours, 6d. each, 
Madonna Lilies, only 3d. each. Lily of the Valley, 
25 for 1/-. Beautiful Gladioli, 25 for 2/- Pampas 
Grass, 9d. each. Rhubarb. fine crowns, only 4d. each» 


Bankers : 
Barclays 


see, CARNATIONS 
Dike 1928 


Free on request. 


Catalogue 


Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN, Ltd. 


Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


‘LONGSTAFF & SONS — 
GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


(Lovely flowers for house decoration) 


We offer the finest mixture of Primulinus varieties 
ever sent out at the price. 


Second size, per 100 5/=; 500 for 22/6 ; 
1000 for 40/- 

First size, per 100 7/=; 500 for 32/6; 
1000 for 60/= 


Carriage Paid. Immediate despatch. (Every corm 
guaranteed to flower). Ask for Catalogue of 150 
varieties and see what others say. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLADIOLI SPECIALISTS 


Near CBELSFIELD STATION, KENT. 


TIMBER AT BARGAIN PRICES 


All the following Timber is good Sound Red 
and we can saw to the correct lengths for 6d. per 
100 feet extra. 

For Building Appliances: 


$x4P.,T.&G.s.ft.Matchboard - 68. 8d. 
gx4P.,T.&G. 3s. ft. - 5s. 8d. 
Useful for Edging Paths 
i x 4 Sawn Boards - - 6s. 
xD 45 5 = = {s. 6d. 
Trellis Work 
4x 14 Sawn Laths = - « 1s. 9d. 
4x2 - 2a. 3d 
Sweet Pea Stakes, ete. 
1x1 Sawn ks cl - - 2s. 6d. 
pt eer - 2s, 0d. 
"Greenhouse Bars 
1x 2 Plained & Rabbeted - - 7s. 6d. 
F x 24 ” ” ” = r = 11s. 4d. 
1Ax3 55 ” % - - 146. 4d. 
Sawn Battens, 
1x 3 Red - - - - - - - 5s. 6d. 
1ix2 Fj - - - - - - - 53. 6d. 
2x 2 ~- - - ‘ - - - - 8s. 
VPS ee a - - 115.64. 


Send for our : Cctdlovite of Timber all 
sawn ready to build your own Buildings 


A. WILKINSON (Dept. 3) 
Timber Merchant 


Dog Island Works, GAINSBORIUGH 


*Phone 67. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each, 


SS See No Waiting ! 
Sank ij All orders executed the 
0 ra } same day as received. 
| j State quantity of each 
mol po 
| 


! size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
lhe mi 0 tT i | tion, or write for Illus- 

CT trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SHE AC | 


Cl N ISN 
N ; = E rR 


WW me AS S 


IF YOU WANT 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, SEND TO 


ROBERT SYDENHAM 


LIMITED 
9, Tenby Street, BIRMINGHAM 


serve you better 


No one will 


A FEW PRICES FOR 1928 


BEET pkt. 
Cheltenham Green Leaf, dest for flavour aA 4d 
Dell’s Black Leaved, smooth, medium-sized roots 8d 4d 
Early Model! Globe, best round variety --- - 8d ad 

BORECOLE 
Cottager’s, one of the hardiest oe ove --- 6d 2d 
Dwarf Green Curled Scotch <2 wee -. 6d 2d 
Asparagus, delicious favour... -. -- « 6d 2d 
ei Macheted: Li 
Veltch’s Self-Proteoting Autumn.. die 14 #8 6d 
Snow's Winter White ... ne em ene nn ART 
Spring White, very hardy ... vf 5 . 14 4d 
Late Queen, the best late ... . 16 4d 
Purple Sprouting, most useful hardy sort. .. 6d 2d 
White Sprouting, delicious flavour .. a3 8d 3d 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
The Wroxton, the very best . 8d 3d 
Darlington, dwarf, robust, very productive we «= We 4d 
CABBAGE 
Ellam’s Dwarf Spring “ -. 6d 2d 
First and Best, best for autumn sowing .. .. 6d 2d 
Primo, very early, dwarf, andeompact . Pe 3d 
Drumhead (Savoy), best for general crop... .. 6d 2a 
CARROT 
Early Nantes, for early crop.. Se aa .. 8d 2d 
James’ Scarlet, best selected = .. 8d 3d 
Scarlet intermediate, best for exhibition .. 8d 3d 
CAULIFLOWER 


Dean’s Early Snowball, selected strain 

(250 seeds) — @d 
All the Year Round, very distinot, large heads 

(250 edocs) =_— 6d 


Early London, best for general use . we . 2/6 6d 
Veltoh’s Autumn Qiant, best for autumn .. 1/8 4d 
CELERY 
All Leading VWarleties ... ae me aes = 3d 
LEEK 
Tho Lyon, best and largest ... Bee nee -. 16 4d 
Musselburgh, for general use ave Ee ze? 3d 
LETTUCE 
All the Year Round, excellent and reliable .. 8d 2d 
Wonderful, keeps tender a long time eee «. 100d 2d 
Tom Thumb ee wet ees .. 8d 2d 
Giant Paris White (Cos), best summer ... ee 2d 
Balloon (Cos), largest of all ... ca ve .. 10d 2d 
ONION 
Excelsior, true (packets of 1,000seeds) ... «. 2/- 6d 
Ailsa Graig (packets of 1,000 seeds)... "6 2/- 6d 

Best ef All, fine exhibition Onion, excellent 
quality and one of the best apeuere di baie 6d 
White Spanish or Reading .. oe = ecw” 2 4d 
Bedfordshire Champion ¥ He. ao, HB 4d 
James’ Keeping, best for long keeping aes cise, We 4d 
Clant Zittau, one of the best keepers Ses, . 3 4d 
Giant White Tripoli, best flat white Onion wee t/a 3d 
PARSNIP 
Hollow Crown, specially selected ... Po -. 4d 2d 
SPINACH 
Summer er Winter... sae +n - Sd = 
SHALLOTS 
Best Selected Roots ... me perlb., 6d — = 
TURNIP 
Model White Stone _... one wae oo. 4d 2d 
Extra Early Milan Purple-top ses oes . 6d 3d 
Golden Ball eco 35 a oa . 4d 2d 
PEAS AND BEANS 


from 1/1 per pint from 9d per pint 
SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES AT MODERATE PRICES 
See Catalogue 


ALL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY CHEAP AND GOOD. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY 
THEIR UNIQUE LISTS 


Post Free on Application 


ROBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED 


March 9. 


ANTIRRHII 


NOW 


Send for our descriptive list, including ¢ 
class (and copies of testimonials), post bg he 
varieties. 

Strong, heavily rooted, transplanted, Autumn 
sown plants, 1/= and 1/6 a dozen. 

Carriage paid on orders of 5/- and oye 

Our special collection of 60 plantsin 6 differ 
5/- carriage paid. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. A selection of the hardi 
for Amateurs, early, mid-season, and late. He: 
fine plants, 3/- doz., Cuttings 1/8, post free, 

ZOWAL PELARGONIUMS. Over 100 different 5 
ties. Geraniums in 3-inch pots, including Seer 


leaf, and Tricolors. 
Expert packing. Immediate desp: 


W. A. R. CLIFTON, Antirrhinum & Geraniyy 


WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


ORDER 
YOUR 


BARRS SEE 


| can FLOWER & KITCHEN Ga 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS ue: 


Awarded for Excellence — 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
and 
EIGHT SILVER-GiILT MEDs/ 
London, Shrewsbury, and Southport 


Many First Class Certificates and Awards o/ 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select 
the best Vegetables and most beautiful F 
including many fine Novelties for 1928. 


Sent free on application. 
BARE & SONS 
11, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, 


“* Suit-all ” Rustica 


“Variety is Charming” 
It is imp 
in this limit 
— to give 
idea of th 
charming d 
Rustic F 
which I 1 
ture, BUT 
send you Il 
Lists FR 
request. 
Meanwhi 


Arch No. 4. 
Width Peeled Wood with 


3ft.6in. 37/6 32/6 


of Path | Oak Bark on 
4ft.0in. 42/6 37/6 | Ba 


Designed and manufactured by 
WALTER TODD (Je 
Rustic Specialist, KIDDERMINSTER, Wore 


V ite 
The ORIGINAL soil insect 
zs ' 
Kills | 
alllnjurious soil insects su 
Wireworms, Slugs 
a sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil at 
about 1 lb. to every 8 square yards or a 
of 14 lbs. to every cubic yard of 
trouble is incurred. No special tools are 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 


PRICES: 
1 cwt. bags ... 17/6 14 Ib. bags ” 
+ ewt. ,, .. AL/S 7 |b. tins 
4 cwt. ’ eee 8/- lt Ib. 5s aa | 


Of all Scedsmen, Ironmongers, and 


The Strawson Chemical Co 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St.’ 
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rs ee 
IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES Neo -GuSey CuNBRG tse, 


Certificate of Merit. Flowers first year on 


’ 16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Catalogue it oe Seegeagrece ane & 


and shaded carmine-pink towards edges, 


, Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. free on request — fimost, double. Sturdy, short plants 


2/- each. 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


| 


KERS (OXFORD) LTD.| | MIGHAELMAS DAISIES | HEDGE PLANTS 


} Flowering Shrubs and Roses. 
BROOKSIDE NURSERIES Special Clearance Offer for Spring Planting 


HEADINGTON, OXFORD - For all the latest and most beautiful POST FREE. 
rated for Alpine Plants 


Descriptive Oatalogue Free. 
= 


varieties, see the Raiser’s list :: Choicest Plants for a Shilling 


J. SsCorT « co. 
ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, Malvern | | poyat NURSERIES, MERRIOTT, SOMERSET 


EMPIRE STONE 


GARDEN ORNAMENT 


ie “Surprise” Collection I 
jlanc, double Queen Mary, double ae ; 
{ ink 
jess Cardwell, A.M. Kelway, single 
ie salmon red rose 
, French, Hamlet, single soft 
ingle crimson pink 
,each, 5/6 3 of each 7/6 
‘he “Popular ” Collection 
jte, double Pericles, double pink 
white and yellow 
«3, double Mrs. B. Brown, 
crimson single pink 
1. Roosevelt, Aurora, single creamy 
, soft pink pink V2. 24" square, 20'' high. Vi. 125" diam | 20" high. 
jeach, 8/6 3 of cach, 12/6 £3-15-0 £4-0-0 
_ Over 60 varieties in stock V2A, 16" square, 13" high. V1A. 15" diam., 13" high. 
ICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM abe ae ee ae ee pa-12-6 
_ The Finest Stock in England BIRD BATH, BBS... £4-5-0 
inificent roots, I/- each; 10/6 doz. Dia. 18''. Height, 2' 6 
ce and packing free for cash with order. Lye 
: EMPIRE STONE COMPANY Le 


LICKS, SALISBURY _ 232, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


> 


seer eae ee 
| : . 
eens | FOR DIS Catalogue) Q“WWWUM 


GEN sr ] 
; . Carnations, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phlioxes, Y ) Y 
| erating Malas tay eerie asco | PEARSON'S / 
FREE ON APPLICATION ] ] 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. ) R E L | A B LE S E E ) S Y 

The King’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotland ] Shier or ke | 

: : ‘‘Purity” j 3 / 

would remind their The Exhibitors’ lag 


customers that if they 
‘ot yet made up their 1928 Seed 
there is no time to lose if they wish 
\ their Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
( time for Sowing. 

| dispatch all orders within twenty- 
curs of receipt. 


LAWN SAND 
per 17/= cwt. 

—=| HOP 
MANURE 


Collection of 12 — 


varieties- - 5/- 


The Decorative 
Collection, 12 
varieties- ~- 2/6 


‘SE SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY and | j pene et 7 den” A 
King ou r list Ryd Seeds Mr. R ? 2 
lat you Beretally study jes Manure ecetion ae the L A W N The Gar en 
ogue and ensure better and more prolific crops by t Cc ry ] ] ection 6 ASD 
: quantity of General Garden Manure i FER T | LI Z E R pe ’ 1/6 Y yy 2S 
; varieties- = Z lily 


rice per cwt., 19/-; 4-cwt., 10/- 
| Carriage paid for cash with order. 


He not received a Catalogue send post card to-day 
| name and address to :— 


[R_& BON (1920) Ltd, Seed Merchants, 


f per 20/- cwt. V/ Y 
| cTONKS” 1 J. R. PEARSON & SONS _ 
Ay : RO S E ] LIMITED, Y 
Y tection MANUR c L LOWDHAM, NOTTS L 

Hie Lope ea teay peo : 
nape os LL 


4 P ¢ 
| tHe HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. (74. paid ENG 


Vill 


JOUNSON’S 


PEA NETTING 


New, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 
3 ft. high, 3d., 43 ft. 43d., 6 ft. 6d., 
74 ft. 73d,,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders ‘‘ G.J.” 
TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 


Send for List. Every description of Netting made. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


> ae FERTILISERS 


LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; 

GENERAL CARDEN USE, 17/-: WORM- 

KILLER, 17/6 per cwt., carr. pd. 
And all other Fertilisers. 


HY. RICHARDSON & CO. 
Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK 


Allwood’s selected stocks. 
the | finest obtainable. 


Perpetual Flowering COarnations, Perpetual 
Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodli Alpinus. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request to— 


The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


1m] BRITISH 
ROOFING 
FELT 


From all Ironmongers 


D4) F MeNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 


oye Bunhill Row, London 
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| 
ToHolders of Allotment & Small H 
Tf you wish to grow ‘Better Orops” 


SPALDING’S ORGANIC MA} 


ORDINARY ‘“BULL-DOG Ms 
for all Vegetables, etc.— 
1 t. bags, 16/6. 
£ cutunes oie he 
Horticultural MANURE 
for Gardens— 


1 cwt. bags, 18/6. + ewt. ba 
+ cwt. bags, 6/-. 14 Ib bag 
exe noe Carriage Paid. 

‘ash with order. Testimonials 
Write now for greatly reduced i 


price list to : CHAS. SPALDIN 


Chase Continuous Cloche Fertilizer Manufacturer, 


Birchfield Lane, Oldbury, Bi 
9, Pound Pond, Chertsey, Surrey —_— Ee 
TAS/Cc. 12. 


No More Weeds !—get a small Y 
supply of “ Ridoweed’’ from 
your Seedsman or Nurseryman 
—and apply on Garden Paths, 
Walks, Hard Tennis Courts, 
Drives, etc. Also use Vickers’ 
Fertilisers on the garden—help- 
ful booklet on Fertilising free 
on’request. 


me CEN Nee 


; ay 
Carnations 
SS 
For immediate Blooming, for Bedding 
in the Open, and for Growing on. 

Our Catalogue is free on request. 


STUART LOW & CO. 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


SANKEY’S 


Ate 


HARD COUK 


a a 
Better than brick rubble: 
EDGE LL’S of RADSTOCK durable and porous as Sanke} 
Near BATH Famous Garden Pots 
STRONG gnoEn FRAMES Prices and Samples en 


Selected well sea- 


soned tongued and RICHARD SANKEY & SON 


grooved Red Deal. , ota. 

Gikeed ) wien Rae The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottin 

21 oz. glass. : "ert 

4tt. by3ft. .. omelight .. £116 0 5 Illustrated Flower’ ar 

4 re Pe ; Sf Po taee, sie = 53 . 9 BROWN Seed Os giving 

y se wo ig os directions, at compe! 

8 ft. Poe sizes Ss si £5 5 6 TE ST E D post free if this paper i 

propor ionate prices. 

Smaller make of Z in, d. D. T. BROWN & CO. 

Sthsby dat, Maar wens cape tg SEEDS Poulton-le-Fyide, 
4 ft. by 2 ft. an <2 214.7 0 


EDGELL’S GREENHOUSES 
Strongly made in sec- 
tions, roof included, : 


Where to obtain 


If you do not see what y 
want advertised in this iss! 
please write the Editor, 


patch, with bolts for 
bolting together. 

Staging, also 21 oz. 

English made aera cut 


carr, paid. i | 
66 ‘ 
Made by Skilled Work- lustrate 
men" Penant's —————— — Gardening IIlu 
xture. or Cheaper Houses see Lis : St 
EDCELL’S Buildings have proved by test to be the best Bouverie House, Fleet re 


Send for our New Catal Portable Buildi 
es London, E.C.4. 
Established in Radstock 35 years er f 
W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd. 17, Radstock, We want to assist you! 


i= 


WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 


As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ins. wide, rg ins. front to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., ux, LUTON 


me GARAGE KOKE -= 


IDEAL for 
GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 
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NG’S ACRE 
GREAT 

earance 
ring Sale 


‘oO MAKE ROOM FOR 
_ FRESH PLANTING 


2UIT TREES 
Including 


rFARDS, HALF-STANDARDS, 
GHES, TRAINED TREES, 
CORDONS, etc., 


(reatly Reduced Prices 


}S (Bushes and Climbers) 
EES AND SHRUBS 
RBACEOUS PLANTS 


]L SALE CATALOGUE, with full 
lars, detailing CARRIAGE PAID 
SKED FREE BARGAINS, POST 
‘FREE ON REQUEST 


ALL. PAY YOU TO SEE 
LIST BEFORE ORDERING 
ELSEWHERE 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


GLADIOLI 


SOUND, FIRM BULBS 


In mixed or separate colours 


3 doz. for 2/6, Carr. Paid 
BRATBY of OULTON 


Nr. LEEDS 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dabhlias, 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 
Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


King’s Seedsmen—_____- _ EDINBURGH 


13 Awards of Merit and 10 
Highly Commended, 1920 


5 Awards of Merit, 1922, in 
iRRHINUMS pots at R.H.S. Wisley Trials. 


SUPER NT 


Send for free illustrated Seed List '' J,” offering seeds of 42 varieties cf Snaydragons at 6d. 
and 1/- per packet, with full range of Vegetatle and Flower seeds of established merit. 


TALL, —Esme, Jight pink ; Monarch, deep crimson; Yellow King; yellow. 


MEDIUM,—Aftergicw, orange scarlet ; App'eby Matthews, orange terra-cotta, white tule; 
Aurore, fiery terra-cotta: Beacon, salmony rese; Charm, light rose yink; Crimson King, 
crimson; Fascination, light pink; Fire King, orange-scarlet, white tube; Gloria, deep rese pink ; 
Colden Gem, deep yellow; Laoy Primrose, primrose; Roseum Supethum, light salmon pink; The 
Fawn, peach pink, white tube; Victory, salmon terra-cotta; White Queen, white. 


STRONG PLANTS FROM BOXES. 
EARLY SOWN.—Will be despatched about Mid- LATER SOWN.—Will be despatched early in May 
April, well-hardened from coldframes. Earlierdelivery hardened off ready for planting. 1/3 per doz. (if less 
made if desired, 2/3 per doz, (if less than 12 of one than 12 of one variety at 2/= per doz., not less than 6 
variety at 3/- perdoz., not less than 6 of any one variety of any one variety named), 25 or more of any one 


°§ ACRE NURSERIES 


TDP. 


HEREFORD 


Ihed 1785. Nurseries 130 acres 


W. H. SIMPSON & SONS, Super Seed Soeciauete BIRMINGHAM. 9 


Awarded 
over 
100 
Gold 

Medals 


i The bie te . 
Standard 60 - Guinea 
wn Dressing pire G 


| easiest and the cheapest way Cupin {927 Aare. 
core patchy and impoverished ie 


1to a delightfully green, smooth, - 

jelvety condition is to dress 

vith Abol Lawn Sand at the rate IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 

‘s. to the square yard. : | 

Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camelliss .. até ma sie af: per dcz. 42 '- per 100 

tl Lawn Sand not only destroys " In Dale 6d COLOUTA, tia stote tise Fe) see Ree ON ee cme eae at le 4 

j 1S] Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers o oe be a 30 - O/- 

c, Daisies, and coarse grasses, a intmixed COlOUrste Mees. & Mesa eese ns Econ ee eee Ge, Wa S/Gie ts 24/- 

ialso improves the turf. Now us Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours aR en gc Fo ae ae er 35/- 

ti t : 3 7 in mixed colours .. . 3c 9° te .: SO eh He 7 28/- 
ime to use it. Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled simgles, 14/- 


Siall ti eats F a Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
| tins 10d., 1/3, & 2/5 Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


a i 
{pi yg ; “| Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 
I lbs. rr 2h 5/- 
2 Ibs. (air-tight drum) 8/6 ie i i : 
3 Ibs. do. 15/- DELPHINIU NMS 
i > ~ SOME 1927 SUCCESSES:— 
Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest pessible award) and the 
‘e for D inti only two A.M., R.H.S. 
[® =. escriptive Folder Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 
serymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Iron- 17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 
Pee Sires. If any . We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially 
gee Wosd eee nies. Paddock s er atael 6 Abpluelas ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 
ood, Kent. : : . 
i A, 12 extra good sorts .. ee 70/- Collection C, 12 fine sorts .. = % 30/- 
Ab l comer cee B, 12 cae Ae sorts .- oe 42/- ye D, 12 good sorts = x 20/- 
| O PHEOX_DEQUSSAY By eu” . A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. respectively, 
| MICHAELMAS DAISIES .. .- } ’ y 
W n S a nd Send for Hlustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 


Varieties, De!phiniums, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc., to: 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON - ~ - BATH 
a. =|. = Mitt «diate aan iim oc tae a ee ee 
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Special Offer 
LILIUM REGALE 


HE most beautiful and decorative all-round garden plant 
introduced from abroad during the last 20 years. 


Of surpassing loveliness it possesses a constitution which fits it 


for all ordinary soils and _ situations. 


We offer: strong healthy 


2-year-old bulbs, many of which will flower this year and a. 


in 1929, at the very low price of : — 


25 for PSje; 


Izajore) U2. 


50 for 31/6; 100 for 55]- 


We have specialised in the growing of Lilies for the last 50 
years, and during all this period we have rarely made such an 


advantageous offer. Plant 


100 bulbs now, and your 


garden in July, 1929, will surprise and delight you. 


Write for our special Spring Clearance Offer of bulbs 

and plants for present planting, published this weer. 

The quality and the prices of the popular subjects 
offered will appeal to everyone. 


Re WABCACE Se COs sae): 


The Old Gardens, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Toocoos | 


have an unrivalled reputation for 
quality extending over 100 years 


They are 


Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


The Most Beautiful FLOWERS 


AND 
Everything for the Garden 
is Gratis and Post Free to applicants. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King, and 
Growers of “ Better Crop ” Seed only 


Established 113 years. 


The Best that Grow 


The 1928 Edition of our profusely 


New and Best Flavoured VEGETABLES 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


TOOGOOD « SONS, Lia. 


a4 


FREE SEEDS 
FIDLERS 


Great Offer 


Dee you place your Seeds 
Order for 1928 learn how you 
can obtain your seeds for 1929 
free of all cost. 
Write for a free copy of Fidlers 
Catalogue containing full particu- 
lars of this generous offer to all 
growers who win prizes with pro- 
duce from Fidlers Seeds or Seed 
Potatoes at any Horticultural 
Society’s Show. This offer means 
that you will double the value of 
your prize money in every instance 
where the simple conditions are 
observed, 


FIDLERS 
CATALOGUE 


will be sent free to all upon 
application 
(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SONS, 
‘Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, — 


READING 


Established 1856 


> 


I Fae 
fn SE 
8 > 


‘ 


~ 


C quickly eradicai 
FISONS’ 


LAWN SA 


Quickly destroys Clover, Mos | 
weeds, and, in so doing, stj| 
grass.-A thimbleful destroys 
such as plantains. Use4ozg { 
yard, or 1 cwt. for a Tennis }| 
weeds are general, 

PRICES IN Kx@s: 
14 Ibs, 5/-; 28 lbs, O/=; ¢| 
1 ewt. 27/6, carriage paid. 


FISONS' POWDER 


WORM KILI 


Safer and more effectiye th 
preparations. Deadly to | 
harmless to grass. Infallibli 
PRICES IN Rags: 

7 Ibs. 2/6: 14 Ibs. 4/6; | 
56 lbs. 32°; 1 ewt, 20 
paid, } 

Write for New Co;| 
Catalogue | 


ISON 


FERTILIZE 


JOSEPH FISON & CO., Lt | 
3 Fertiliser Manufacturers to H. | 


a= 


au 


re 
er 
— 
— 
2 
— 


What are the 
MOST POPUL, 
ROSES? 


My catalogue list of R» 
compiled in my clients’ or 
preference. The first 25: 
in order of popularity — 
follows :— | 


1st. Mme. Butterfly 14th. Mme. . ; 
2nd. Betty Uprichard Chate 
rene Henrieti 


3rd. Gen. McArthur 
4th. Christine 16th. Golden 


5th. Los Angeles 17th. Mrs. H. 
6th. Emma Wright 18th Mme. 
7th. Mrs. H. Morse 19th. Sovereig | 
8th. Etoile de Holland 20th. Hugh D } 
9th. Hadley 2ist. The Qui, 
10th. Rey. F. Page- [ 
Roberts 22nd. ero p 
llth. Ophelia 23rd, Lady H 
12th. Lady Pirrie . 24th. Frau Ki 
13th. Covent Garden 25th. Mias C. 
Rosse | 


The above popular collec‘ 
offered for 33/-. 


Packing and carriage free. Cc! 
order only. | 


“MY FAVOURITE ROSES ANI 
by R. Murrell. The most univer: 
catalogue. Post free on applicat 


ROSE ACRE ROSE nee 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAM 


For other moderate price at 
! 
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59—Vot. L. 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


MARCH 24, 1928 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘' The English Flower Garden’’ 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


EE AND A GALE, A ... 177 GLADIOLUS, THE — co soe 15 Plants I have known or searched Rudbeckias (Cone Flo S COE ts 
ifolia (the Sweet Pepper)... 187 Great Aaslmeer Flower Show ... ...._ 176 fOBE., 2.) ys ee Sasitraga Eee ae andy ¥.. Soe 
S> Pasig, = ie nan, 2S Irises for the small amateur ied eee 49) Points in the National Dahlia Society’s Saxifraga Grisebachii Ag me ve 4377 
z present-day ae = oe Ixis reticulata tas ce a Ap antic schedule .., me Mee pa un 7S SHOW, A SPECTACULAR .., ee oe 
namabile ... ie gle? 9/50 LUCULIA GRATISSIMA P.) eee ats) Potatoes, seed, the selection and treat- Sweet Peas, planting out ... ad 1. 199 
‘S FROM SEED, THE Opening of the new R.H.S. Hall GE ment of . Hy 5 a ote 158 TECOPHILAEA CYANOCROCUS ... 176 
TION OF NEW... ... 180 Peachtrees,disbudding .. .. ... 188 | Primulas, greenhouse sees. 187. Thalictrum dipterocarpum and its culti- 

ae ie ss eres 185 Sonchabe ae ea a a are My E70 Eecthrums “5 Fes & , vee 105 vation a2 a - a fa USS 

7 ntstemons ... a oe aa. ae Tee oses, Black Spot disease of te ie r78 Tropzolum polyphylJum ... = eer, 

;ULBOUS ae peg LOO) PLANTS AT VINCENT SQUARE, Royal Hortignitaral Society’s Daffodil é White Fly ae oie i ae cde aes 
birds and at at neh cb iygsl INTERESTING FLOWERING 183 Show, the .., : ae ae Wes Wolverhampton Floral Fete, the > 176 


The 


Gladiolus 


Consistent Prizewinners — Planting the Corms 


YERS who are thinking of putting 
in exhibit at the Gladiolus Show to 
eld in London on August roth may 
following list useful, taken in con- 
with the list of prize winners given 
Gladiolus Annual ”’ for 1928. The 
“The Gladiolus Review ”’ writes 
Si— 

e many varieties that have won 
mn at Boston, Rochester, in the 
) shows and elsewhere during the 
. years, only those that have been 
sistent winners or that have shown 
promise are included in the follow- 
It makes no claim to completeness, 
om at are of 
n worth, The 
in parentheses 
h variety give the 
vf bloom of the 
and .the abbrevia- 
‘Tien, P. g. 
r Primulinus and 
us grandiflorus 
ely, 

+ Albania (2), 
Sylva (3), Dr. 


(3), Europa (5), 
Goehl (4), Mrs. 


Hornburger (4), 
Butterfly (Prim.) 


: Fernkyle (3), 
ickford (2), Ming 
- g.) (2), Theda 


N: Alice Tiplady 
(3), Catherine 
| (4), Mrs, Leon 
(4), Salmon 
Prim.) (3). 
Wee rlora, .. (4), 
, Golden Measure 
orning Glory (2). 
8: Ethelyn (P. g.) (3), Orange Glory 
nge Queen (P. g.) (2). 
Evelyn Kirtland (4), Maiden’s Blush 
(1), Miss Madison (4), Mrs. Dr. 
3), Pink Wonder (4). 
PINK: Early Sunrise (2), E. J. 
(2), Maurice Fuld (4), 1910 Rose 


RED: Dr. F. E. Bengett (3), Mid- 
Dream (Prim.) (2), Scarlano (4). 

Na Crimson Glow (3), Purple 
‘DER AND VIOLET: Byron L. Smith 
t. Boynton (3), Kirchoff’s Violet (2), 
-C. Peters (4), Muriel (2), Veilchen- 


E AND MAUVE: Anna Eberius (3-4), 


Duchess of York. (2-3), Purple Perfection (4). 

Smoxy: Desdemona (4), Romance (2-3), 
Rose Ash (3-4). 

All these varieties have won in real com- 
petition, and are or will be quite reliable 
prize winners. Whether: readers can win 
with them depends on having them flower 
in time, and having them at their very best 
when judged. 

The following observations are by a reader 
who has been very successful in the cultiva- 
tion of Gladioli, though we cannot agree that 
the kitchen garden is the only place in which 
to grow them :— 

Gladioli are as easily grown as Potatoes, 


A bold display of Gladioli and Pentstemons in Greenwich Park 


and the proper place to grow them is in some 
distinctive corner of the vegetable garden 
and adding a tinge of colour to that green 
spot. Why there? Because they are essen- 
tially a cut flower for the house and not for 
front garden decoration, and again, after the 
flowers are cut, the leaves turn colour and 
straggle into an untidy mess. The selection 
of the corms is almost an expert matter, but 
if they are firm and the outer skin not too 
saggy this will act as a general guide. ‘The 
great mistake is to pay an exorbitant price 
for a monster corm; it does not produce, as 
a general rule, any larger flower than a 
medium-size firm corm at about one-third the 


price, and again the large corm does not pro- 


duce so good or sO many corms for the fol- 


lowing year. And coming back to Potatges, 
the same thing applies, that you do not plant 
large Potatoes to get large Potatoes or a lot, 
but a medium-sized firm tuber free from de- 
fects. The flowers look best in masses or 
groups instead of straggling here and there 
with a stick to each one. 

Having selected the bulbs and a site where 
the wind is not too strong, mark out a trench 
1 foot wide, throw the top soil on one side 
and dig down at least a foot deep, filling in 
the top soil to within 3 inches of the ground- 
level, and then 3 inch of loose, well-rotted 
manure. Place a 3-foot 1-inch stake at the 
four corners of the trench (for tying up pur- 
poses later), place in the 
bulbs 4 inches apart each 
way, and -tread them 
lightly in, but firmly. 
Fill in the trench with the 
loose soil, but only to the 
ground-level ; the soil will 
sink a little later on and 
collect water. There is 
nothing more to do ex- 
cept to keep the soil 
stirred to prevent caking, 


then the weeding 
and tying up. Cut the 
flowers when the two 
lower buds are just open, 
renew the water daily, 
and they will keep in 
flower for at least 14 


days, and their own green: 
foliage is the best. addi+ 
tion for decoration. 

Personally, I leave the 
corms in the ground all 
winter, covering the 
ground with some loose 
straw or. an old sack, 
letting the leaves die 
down naturally, to form 
further protection and natural food. Lift the 
corms, if you wish, as late in the autumn as 
possible, keep them in a damp-proof and 
frost-proof place, and do not cut off the 
leaves; at planting time separate the corms, 
removing the old corm, cutting off the dead 
leaves, and replanting the smallest of the 
seed-like corms as well. 


The mixed colours look well. I have found 
the following in separate self-colours to give 
the best standard results and the best flowers 
at a moderate price, and the reader will do 
well to stand by them unless he prefers novel- 
ties which he can afford :—White, White 
Giant; yellow, Schwaben; red (deep), Red 
Emperor; __ scarlet, Brenchleyensis; coral, 
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Tecophilesa cyanocrocus (Chilian Crocus) 


Flowers azure blue and Violet scented 


Liebesfeuer; and purple-blue, Baron J. 
Hulot. 

Then for those who like the flowers with 
mixed colours in them (styled fancies) :— 
Maréchal Foch (Apple-blossom with rose 
centre), Willy Wigman (rose-tinted cream 
and red blotch), Niagara (yellow veined with 
carmine), Halley (salmon-pink blotched with 
yellow), and the Childsii and Gandavensis 
Hybrids may be classed under the above 
headings. The early-flowering Gladioli are 
not grown largely by the general gardening 
public. They are very pretty, but not so huge 
as the kinds mentioned in this article, the 
nearest approach for the ordinary garden 
being the Primulinus section, which are more 
delicate and branching than the spiked 
trussed variety, and the treatment for these is 
exactly the same as described above. They 
are excellent for bouquets and flower decora- 
tion, mingling well in vases with Gypsophila 
and the small-flowered Michaelmas Daisies. 

Gladioli, again, are a sound business pro- 
position apart from the garden and home 
display. The bulbs should cost about $d. 
each; the flowers are worth 3d. each and you 
get two more bulbs to plant the following 
year, 

In my garden I would like Roses, Chrys- 
anthemums, Gladioli, Pyrethrums, a few 
Sweet Peas, and Antirrhinums for a dis- 
play, easy cultivation, and cut flowers for 
the house. GiS.\B. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Opening of the new R.H.S. Hall 


HOSE readers who have inquired about 

the progress of the new hall and its open- 

ing will be interested to learn that H.R.H. 
Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles has 
graciously consented to open the new hall on 
Tuesday, June 26th, 1928, at 3 o’clock. 
Fellows and Associates desirous of attending 
the ceremony are requested to send in their 
applications to Col. F. R. Durham, Secre- 
tary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, S.W. 1, not later than 
Saturday, May rath, 1928. The accommo- 
dation, both sitting and standing, is neces- 
sarily limited, and the allotment of tickets 
will take place by ballot. 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Daffodil Show 


This show will be held at Vincent Square 


on April 17th and 18th. From the schedule 
we observe that, whereas in the past the 
prizes were provided partly by the Society 
and partly by subscriptions from Daffodil 
lovers, this year the Society is providing the 
whole of the prize-money, approximately 
4150, as well as a challenge cup and numer- 
ous medals. 

In addition to the open classes there are 
special sections for amateurs and market 
growers, and one for novices who have never 
won a first prize at an R.H.S. Daffodil Show. 
One of the new features is the section for 
amateurs in which very expensive varieties 
are ruled out and only those may be ex- 
hibited which have been listed in a retail 
catalogue at a price as low as a certain speci- 
fied sum which varies with the class. There 
are special classes for Daffodils arranged in 
a decorative manner, and a Banksian Medal 
will be awarded for the best bloom shown in 
the competitive classes. 


Great Aaslmeer Flower Show 


Considerable interest is taken in the flower 
show to be held at Aalsmeer, Holland, on 
April 17th to April 21st. His Royal High- 
ness Prince Henry of the Netherlands is 
Patron of the ‘‘ Great Aalsmeer Flower Ex- 
hibition.’ The Honorary Chairmanship of 
the Honorary Committee has been accepted 
by His Excellency ‘the Minister of the In- 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondenis 


Birds and Saxifraga Faldonside 


HE illustration on page 147 reminds me 

of my only trouble with this Alpine.’ I 

have a colony of three excellent plants, 
which until and unless I take some sort of 
precaution are practically ruined year after 
year just when the buds are showing colour 
by having them cleanly picked off by the head 
and distributed round about, just in the same 
way sparrows destroy Primroses, Polyan- 
anthuses, and the yellow Crocuses. Any of 
the buds of S. Faldonside which survive this 
onslaught and manage to expand are also im- 


. mediately torn in pieces and the bits scattered 


about. This year my plants bid fair to give 
a finer display than usual, and I counted more 


1 


March $ 


terior and Agriculture. Honoran 
of this Committee includes His 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
lency the Minister of Public \ 
Governor of H.M, the Queen of ¢/ 
North Holland, the Ambassadors 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, Gr 
Hungary, Belgium, and Germa 
over, about 60 inland and foreign 
have promised to be membe; 
Honorary Committee. Twelve p 
will be represented in the jury. 

exhibition promises to be a grand 
tion in the domain of horticulture, 


i 


Tecophilea cyanocrocus 
ik HIS very beautiful bulbous p) 


recorded as coming from the 

of Santiago, Chile. It is ¢ 
grown and flowered in this coi 
sandy, deep, well-drained loam, 
full sun, such as on a south bor 
wall. In very cold districts the bu 
grown in a cold frame, but no ar 
should be given. “Established ov 
they bloom freely every spring. 7 
are large and of Crocus form, and 
rich dark blue to light blue, al 
white throat and being delicate} 
height, 6 inches to 8 inches, 


The Wolverhampton Floral F 


The management of the Wol 
Florel Féte has now been defin 
over by the Wolverhampton Corp: 
view of this change-over a c 
larger floral féte will be possible 
A certain amount of money is bei 
by the Corporation, and this has. 
Committee (1) to introduce a num 
classes in their schedule; (2) toc 
increase the prize money offered 
classes; and (3) to afford special 
large growers to stage exhibits a 
The Organising Secretary is Mr. ° 
field, Town Hall, Wolverhampton 


Points in the National Dahl 
schedule 


In some of the amateur clas 
schedule just issued prizes are ij 
value, and-in others the number 
required is reduced. There are 1 
for table decorations and for vases 
To encourage the use of the Dah 
flower for florists’ work, Mr. Geo! 
of Covent Garden, offers a ney) 
cup for the best 12 vases of distir 
suitable for market purposes. F | 
lars appear in the schedule obta; 
free from the Hon. Secretary, | 
Chittenden, 2, Dents Road, vi 


Common, S.W. 11. 


than 30 buds on one. Most unfc 
forgot to put in position my usual 
and the only thing I have found 0 
viz., a kind of cage of small mes 
ting over each of the plants, wit! 
that when I went the other day to } 
at S. Faldonside, all I could do we! 
up the 30 odd unharmed but veck'- 
just about to expand, from among 
pings round the plants. Last yea 
first few buds, but got mye 
to save the later ones. This year t) 
to develop more evenly, and I a 
have lost all but a few stray and 
I know of no other means 0 

though it must be admitted tha’ 
is unsightly, and greatly detract 


—— a 


| 


24, 1928 


beauty of the plants. I tried black 
was of no use whatsoever. I re- 
hat the first year I grew Saxifraga 
ii its solitary flower head had the 
» removed and laid aside in the same 
yade a wire contrivance in that case, 
s remained in position ever since, 
is almost as much wire to be seen 
ebachii! And this year, to my dis- 
buds of three plants of Primula 
1 in a wall have suffered just the 
atment and been cleanly removed 
case of Polyanthuses. Strange to 
> other roots’a little further along 
have escaped. Now I should be in- 
o know : (1) What birds do this, for 
itched for hours and never been able 
the miscreants at work. Sparrows, 
well, attack our Primroses, etc., and 
yften see a thrush or blackbird at 
ling to pieces a mossy Saxifrage for 
of insect life underneath; and (2) 
saxifrages in particular, let alone the 
marginata, should be attacked by 
bird is responsible? Some say it is 
rs of Crocuses, Polyanthuses, etc., 
tract the sparrows; others say that 
after the sweet secretion at the base 
ilyx. Seeing that Crocuses, and 
Polyanthuses, and S. Faldonside are 
f at the ‘‘ neck,” the latter conten- 
d seem to be correct. On the other 
e would hardly expect there to be a 
secretion present in such totally un- 
lings as S$. Faldonside and S. Grise- 
ind therefore the colour attraction 
em to hold good! Can anyone en- 
ne on the point, and if they have 
lar experiences with the Saxifrages 
ula named? Can they suggest any 
yrotection iess unsightly and obtru- 
wire cages? pie Ke 


Saxifraga Grisebachii 


ilph E. Arnold on page 146 has an in- 
note on this delightful little subject, 
he refers to its rejoicing in an abun- 
sun. When my sole specimen was 
ome six years ago, it consisted of a 
sette, and, unknown to me, was 
osition on the rockery facing N.N.W. 
‘ould hardly be described as a sunny 
From the first it has bloomed, and 
had anything but a perfectly healthy 
ial appearance, but it has increased 
ly indeed, and during the first three 
duced but two additional rosettes; 
ained stationary for two years. In 
year, however, it has grown more 
in the rest of the time put together, 
result that to-day it is at its best, 
*n fully-developed rosettes, of which 
now almost in bloom. I have many 
en tempted to move it, but its uni- 
ealthy appearance led me to let well 
d I am now quite satisfied that it is 
n unsuitable aspect; but having re- 
its comparatively rapid increase of 
tend to remove perhaps a couple of 
and try them in a sunny place. I 
interested to see whether the change 
ny difference in the rate of growth. 
elieve, normally one of the slowest of 


as in development, but one would . 


ought that there would have been 
leations of ill-health had the N.N.W. 
en really unsuitable. At the present 
my specimen appears to be an excel- 
mple of what Saxifraga Grisebachii 
cally be, and though I have not yet 
new Wisley variety in growth, from 
llustrations of it, including that on 
» I can discern very little difference, 
tween itand my specimen of the type. 
‘hat Mr. Arnold says that the Wisley 
more free.’ Does he mean, I won- 
regards growth, or production of 
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bloom? For either, or both reasons, of course 
it would in some ways be an acquisition; on 
the other hand, my own opinion is that in the 
very slowness of growth and other little 
‘‘ idiosyncrasies ’’ of some of these original 
forms of choicer Alpines lies a good deal of 
their fascinating interest. oa Be 


A Birch tree and a gale 


REMARKABLE prank of Nature re- 
cently occurred in Mr. Charles Taylor’s 
beautiful wild garden at Ottershaw. A 

large Birch tree had been blown down during 
a gale, and preparations were im progress for 
its removal. The top and side branches had 
been sawn off and the trunk was about to be 
cut into sections when, without any warn- 
ing, the tree began to,move, and to. every- 
one’s astonishment rose slowly to its former 
upright position. The earth around the roots 
has been made firm and the tree may be seen 
in the accompanying photograph as it is now. 


J. E. Grant Wuirte. 


A large Birch tree at Ottershaw that 
rose to an upright position after being 
blown down 


White Fly 


I read the reply to my letter on this subject 
by Messrs. Corry and Co., Ltd., with interest, 
for it was very good advice for those troubled 
with this pest. The White Fly Death of 
this firm is very simple to use and will do all 
they state it to do. It is really a fine thing 
on plants where it is safe to use. 

I quite agree when they state the best 
procedure is to prevent this enemy from enter- 
ing the house. I had not the opportunity to 
do this, as my place was alive with it when I 
came last year. I am sure other gardeners 
will join me in wishing success with the pre- 
paration, which can be used with safety on 
all plants. 

I take this opportunity to thank corre- 
spondents for the replies to my inquiry on 
Rose Shot Sill. : W. Barcray. 

The Place Gardens, 


Armathwaite, Cumberland. 


Cynoglossum amabile 


This. is, indeed, a choice member of the 
Borage family, the hue of its flowers and its 
graceful carriage of them entitling it to all 
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the praise bestowed upon it by ‘‘ B.’’ on page 
170; but one should be careful in choosing a 
place for it. The seeds, which it produces so 
freely, are enclosed in small burrs of pecu- 
liarly prehensile and adhesive quality, caus- 
ing extreme irritation to any animal that gets 
them into its fur or hair. Woe betide any 
dog or cat that brushes against a plant in 
seed. It is practically impossible to relieve 
the beast except by clipping the hair closely. 


~The difficulty I had from this cause with an 


Aberdeen terrier which got its coat full of 
these burrs has caused me to exclude this 
pretty plant from our borders. 

Monvreith. HERBERT, MAXWELL. 


Tropeolum polyphyllum 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Award 
of Merit bestowed upon Tropzolum_ poly- 
phyllum by the Royal Horticultural Society so 
lately as May 30th, 1927, may help to bring 
this good old plant into more general culti- 
vation, especially as it has been admirably 
described by Mr. Chittenden on page 110 of 


“the latest issue of the ‘‘ Journal’’ of the 


Royal Horticultural Society (Vol. LIII., pt. 
1, January, 1928). It is certainly a plant of 
which more ought to be made, especially to 
trail over banks or large rock gardens, for 
which it is splendidly adapted. Although a 
native of Chili, it is one of the Chilian plants 
which have proved generally hardy in the 
United Kingdom, although | know of losses 
which were probably due to shallow planting. 
I remember the late Max Leichtlin, of Baden 
Baden, in some correspondence on_ plants 
which continued until*his lamented death, in- 
forming me that T. polyphyllum ought to be 
planted 12 inches deep. This seems a great 
depth, but it is not too much, especially in 
cold districts where there is a possibility of 
the tubers being frosted. This Tropzeolum is 
a most distinct plant, which sends out trail- 
ing branches thickly clothed with glaucous- 
blue foliage, and about June its canary-yellow 
flowers like those of some of the other 
Tropxolums. It loves a sandy soil, and a 
sunny place is generally recommended for it, 
but I have seen it in some gardens trailing 
preferably over half-shady banks rather than 
in the full sun. Tubers are often offered in 
spring, but I prefer autumn planting when 
these can be’ obtained. Mr. Chittenden ad- 
vises planting 9 inches deep, which is pro- 
bably sufficient in the south. S. ARNOTT. 


Plants I have known or searched for 


Names of some of these are still found in 
lists and books. The plants themselves in 
some cases are apparently lost. Agrostemma 
Walkeri, a hybrid between A, coronaria and, 
presumably, A. Flos Jovis, is one. The 
plant was quite perennial. A. c. atro- 
sanguinea is supplied for it. The latter is 
only biennial. A. coronaria fl.-pl. used to be 
grown, but seems gone. Saxifraga oppositi- 
folia coccinea is a brazen little scarlet, but of 
attenuated growth and difficult to keep. Its 
place seems taken, in nurseries, by splendens 
or seedlings. Perhaps the best all round of 
these forms of S. oppositifolia for the garden 
is major, which, again, is sold under several 
names nowadays. It is the best grower, has 
the best habit, is free, has flowers of good 
size and substance, and of a good colour. 
Then who has the old double dark crimson 
Wallflower, the Bloody Warrior of the West 
Country, or the large double orange Wall- 
flower? Several times in the long past I got 
splendid double rose Primroses from Ireland, 
but lost them again. There have been 
several double rose forms, but the one I refer 
to was the best of them all in colour and 
form. The late John Wood used to say there 
were two forms of Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum, a red-purple and a blue-purple. The 
latter { never saw. I have grown the red- 
purple and the pure white for 4o years. I 
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have noted thousands of seedlings about the 
old plants, but have never seen these produce 
anything but the two fixed colours. Why is 
this? A plant having sported once should, 
one would expect, continue to sport further. 
I have heard that a pink one has been found 
by a collector.in British Columbia, but the 
stock is not yet sent out, I understand. I 
have read of a double white Daphne 
Mezereum and of an  autumn-flowering 
coloured form. I have never been able to 
buy them. Perhaps the difficulty is that both 
must be increased by grafting. There are 
still other plants that I have regretted losing 
or never possessing. -Why is it that one can- 
not be content ‘‘ with.those things that we 
have-’’? JouHN STORMONTH. 
Kirkbride, by Carlisle. 


Birds and fruit buds 


I read notes on this subject by ‘‘ J. M.”’ 
with interest as I have experienced this 
trouble. 

‘“ J. M.” states that the tits are, doubtless, 
the principal marauders, but were not in my 
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harm in the spring. I do not like shooting 
birds, and am fond of birds, but had to shoot 
the bullfinch or get no fruit. Pleased to say 
{ am not much troubled with this bird here. 
Some districts are worse than others. The 
house sparrow can do a lot of damage to 
fruit buds, and I found it troublesome in one 
place. W. Barciay. 
The Place Gardens, 
Armathwaite, Cumberland. 


Black Spot disease of Roses 


The note on this subject (issue March 17th, 
page 160) from such an experienced cultivator 
as Mr. Horace McFarland is an important 
contribution upon the vexed question of 
Black Spot disease of the Rose. Our Ameri- 
can friends are very thorough in_ their 
methods of investigation in all matters per- 
taining to diseases of plants, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the American Rose 
Society are not behind in this respect, and 
are keeping pace with their colleagues in that 
country. I am glad that Mr. McFarland 
emphasises the fact that it has been dis- 


Saxifraga Stribnryi 


A fine specimen of this remarkable Bulgarian species. 


Elliott, Ltd. 


Shown on March 13th by Clarence 


This species bears small-red flowers, on much branched glandular stems tinged 


with red. Stribnry’s Saxifraga was first introduced in 1909, and is still a rare plant in cultivation 


case. I have not had much trouble with the 
blue tit, but the coal tit and great tit go for 
fruit buds.‘ I have noticed the blue tits 
getting insects from the trunks of Apple trees, 
and I knew of a pair of these birds that had 
a nest in a wall of a kitchen garden, and they 
kept Gooseberry bushes clear of caterpillars, 
while gardens in same district had leaves 
practically stripped by this pest. 

{ have found the bullfinch to be the worst 
offender, and am surprised ‘‘ J. M.’”’ does not 
mention it. J once had to shoot these beauti- 
ful birds or I would never have got a crop of 
Plums or Black Currants. They can strip a 
bush of buds in a few minutes and leave 
ground covered. Some will say they are 
after insects, but I noticed they never touched 
the big buds. I advise shooting where 
troublesome, and, if possible, before breed- 
ing time. Once a pair of these birds find a 
garden there is no stopping them, and they 
come at daybreak. I have read W. Percival 
Westell’s book on ‘“‘ Bird Life,’ and he says 
he is sorry to say the case for, the persecution 
of this bird by the gardener and fruit grower 
is a strong one. I do not say it does no good 
in the winter, but it does a great deal of 


covered that manure mulches seem to afford 
a very admirable breeding ground over win- 
ter for the Black Spot spores, and the use of 
manure mulches has therefore, with profit, 
been discouraged in his country. He also 
states that this treatment virtually eliminates 
mildew. 

I am very glad to read these words. I 
have for years advised that the winter mulch 
for Roses was a dangerous and most un- 
necessary piece of work. As a matter of 
fact, I have always found in gardens where 
I have been called in to advise as to why 
disease was so prevalent that the winter 
mulch was the cause of the trouble. How 
can any grower expect his Roses to be healthy 
when the soil is covered up all winter with a 
mass of material that effectually excludes 
light and air from the roots, and causes them 
to live in most unhealthy conditions? It is 
not the time to feed Roses, so that the mulch 
is not required in this respect in autumn. It 
is absolutely unnecessary for protection, but, 
despite ‘this, there are still those who. advise 
growers to protect their Roses with a mulch 
of manure applied in late autumn. Roses 
can never be healthy in their growing season 
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under such conditions, and i 
robust. plants we want if we 
from disease. a 
{f Roses are to get anything 
manure in the autumn my a 
them Kxainit. This supplies j 
is recognised as a necessary € 
growing to-day if proneness { 
be avoided. It has the e 
the foliage and so enablin 
the action of all spores © 
be in the atmosphere or the s 
It will generally be found t 
where Roses are badly affecte 
especially. mildew..and. Blaek 
that is rich in nitrogen is ft 
excess of nitrogen in manure 
cultivation of Roses is certain © 
lific results in the way of d 
the unlucky grower is con 
dusting with accepted fungicid 
sufficient to rid the garden o 
are peculiar to the Rose. Th 
go further than that. Hes 
tions are most necessary, — 
simplest matter on this earth | 
in that satisfactory state. — 
hand, it is equally easy to ¢r 
anything but healthy, owin; 
judicious use of manures, a 
cause of trouble in many garde 
I quite agree that dusting wi 
stances may be necessary in 
the spread of a disease, be it I 
mildew, but it is better by far t 
altogether if possible. When gre 
their soil and its conditions, and 
cordingly, we shall have less ti 
disease. Very fortunately many : 
growers are now taking a deeper 
this aspect of the cultivation of t 
and, with them, the days when j 
deners were allowed to load up tl 
any kind of filth dignified with t 
manure and applied without rhym 
are gone. . GrorcE M, 
Edinburgh. . 
With reference to Mr. 
McFarland’s interesting letter on 
Spot disease of Roses (issue Mar 
is, I think, advisable to point out 
in America, the life-cycle of the fi 


‘ing the disease includes a “ per! 


during which dormant winter spo 
duced, this, so far as is known, 
case in England, where the pert 
the discase from year to year resu 
hibernation of the fungus on youn 
persistent foliage. This differen 
alters the relative importance of s 
winter control of the disease in th 
tries, and while I fully admit t 
spraying (and perhaps dusting) in 
do not believe that these measure 
ever exterminate the disease in E) 
that to do so it is necessary to 
hibernating winter mycelium. | 
tence of the fungus from year to 
prevented it obviously must die 
complete destruction of the wi 
which would be necessary in An 
impossible task, so in that coun 
spraying and dusting at frequei 
must be the principal measures 
In England, however, the reverse 
as hibernating mycelium can be 
tively attacked by pruning, spr 
strong fungicides, etce., than ¢ 
spores by spraying. I notice Mr. 
advocates dusting, particularly on 
sides of the leaves, but this treatm 
cult to carry out. I have tried t 
the impalpable powder he mention 
of duster guns, cyclone blowers) 
have always been more successful 
ing myself and other objects ! 
avoid than in dusting the target f! 

In conclusion, I should like to 


Fritillaria armena var, 


nenian Fritillary with solitary citron- 

flowers, less than 6 inches high, the 

being about 4 inch across. Shown 
by Mr. Frederick Wood 


nd’s remarks about canker and die- 
These are now flourishing and be- 
commoner in England every day—at 
o forms of Brown Canker, and ap- 
nothing is being done to investigate 
seases. We know sufficient about 
pot to control it with a considerable 
of success, but we know little or 
about these cankers, and I cannot 
nking that there is more need for 
estigation than for further researches 


ection with the Biack Spot fungus, . 


‘pon Rose. A. DD, G. SHELLEY. 


Planting out Sweet Peas 


1 with interest Mr. Wright’s article 
planting of Sweet Peas (page 142, 
arch 10th), and I more than agree 
m that they should be planted with 
's down and straight out. But this 
4m growing about 1,000 in the T.P. 
id Seed Raisers, Sweet Pea size; 
> 42 inches deep. I should be inter- 
hear the opinions of any growers as 
her they advise shaking the roots out 
nting straight down. I grow on the 
system and had these raisers to save 
s they no doubt do as to watering. 
kers advise planting after peeling the 
rd sides off without disturbing the 
It will interest me to hear the experi- 
others. B. J. THomas. 


‘ord. 
Dwarf Peas 


particularly glad to notice that 
+,” in his article on page 168, in- 
in his list Peter Pan. For some 
a puzzle to me, only on the rarest 
as is this Pea included in the lists of 
eas recommended. I have grown it 
rs and the consensus of opinion has 
iat it is the most delicious in flavour 
arly Peas. Indeed, I have had strict 
tions to be sure and include Peter Pan 
rder. The only fault I have ever 
in it is a slight tendency to produce 
pods, but seeing that the pods and 


1 
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Iris Orange Queen 


A dwarf or Crimean Iris, about 1 foot high, with relatively large deep amber yellow flowers. 
Shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons on March 13th, and selected for trial at Wisley 


peas are of exceptional size for a dwarf, and 
produced in profusion, this fault is practi- 
cally negligible. I have heard doubts as to 
its hardiness, but 1 grow it in a garden open 
to all winds and wéather, 1000 feet above 
the sea, and, so far from being the 13 feet in 
height as ‘‘ W. F.”’ says, it has never failed 
to reach 23 feet at least with me. The haulm 
is very vigorous indeed, and that and the 
pods a fine dark green. [| have not tried it in 
heavy land, but in fairly light soil. J am 
surprised so few seem to have realised its 
merits. | el 


Irises for the small amateur 
rh HE Iris Society is doing a splendid work 


in fostering the love of the flower and 

spreading knowledge which is now in the 
possession of experts and enthusiasts only, 
and the Bulletins of the Society are. eagerly 
awaited and as eagerly studied by all Iris 
enthusiasts. The preliminary list of awards 
given to varieties which are being tested at 
Wisley (see December, 1927, Bulletin) is a 
landmark in the history of Iris culture, re- 
presenting as it does the judicial opinions of 
devoted students of the Iris who have given 
much time and painstaking labour to the sub- 
ject for several years past. 

It must be remembered, however, that in 
compiling this list of awards the question of 
cost has not been taken into account, and it 
becomes necessary to supplement the selec- 
tion by a list of varieties which shall be more 
modest in aim as in price, but still eclectic, 
and, as far as possible, representative suit- 
able for the poorer amateur as being * good 
doers ’’ and possibilities for exhibition at the 
minor shows. In conjunction with another 
member of the Iris Society I have recently 
been engaged in drawing up such a list for 
the guidance of members of a small ' horti- 
cultural society which is experiencing a rapid 
growth in the interest displayed in Irises and 
which is, in consequence, increasing the num- 


‘ber of Iris classes in its show schedules. The 


limitation as to cost which has regulated this 
selection is that every variety must be obtain- 
able for 5s. or less—preferably much less. 
The following is the list which we have 
hammered out after some discussion :— 


INTERMEDIATE (MaAy-FLOWERING): Amas, 
Istria, Kochii, Odin, Walhalla, Zwanenberg. 

PoGoNirIS (JUNE-FLOWERING): Alcazar, 
Ambassadeur, Asia, Ballerine, Chasseur, 
Corrida, Eldorado, Flaming Sword, Har- 
mony, La Neige, Lent A. Williamson, Lord 
of June, Ma Mie, Montezuma, Pallida 
dalmatica Princess Beatrice, Prosper Laugier, 
Prospero, Queen Caterina, Sindjkhat, 
Safrano, Sunset (= ochracea-ccerulea), White 
Knight. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND SPECIES: Aurea, longi- 
petala, Monnieri, ochroleuca, orientalis 
Snow Queen, sibirica Emperor. 

We are fully aware of the defects which, 
to a greater or less extent, militate against 
some of these varieties in the eyes of purists 
and experts, e.g., the tendency to flop in the 
standards of Lord of June and the crowding 
of the flowers on La Neige, but it must 
always be borne in mind that we were re- 
commending varieties as beautiful and cheap 
garden plants in the first instance, although 
many of them will stand a chance in the 
shows of this particular local Society and 
similar small local societies. Full weight 
was given to the attributes of fragrance, 
rapid increase, branching character of stems, . 
healthy growth, floriferousness, hardiness, 
and the symmetrical placement of the flowers 
on the stems, as well as to such faults as 
pinched falls, shyness of flowering, poor or 
slow growth, and floppy standards. 

We should be delighted if this list were 
criticised by other members of the Iris 
Society. We are out to learn, and we are 
learning all the time. We shall be equally 
delighted if we learn that our little contribu- 
tion to the cult of the Iris turns out to be 
the means of leading a few more amateur 
gardeners to specialise in these lovely flowers. 

F, Wynn HELLINGs, 
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THE PRODUCTION 


existing standards of perfection repre- 

sented by the flowers of to-day is a 
delightful combination of education and re- 
creation. It is an occupation which calls for 
sufficiently close attention to exclude outside 
worries and concerns, hence its recreative 
merit, while at the same time the sub- 
conscious and quickly-fonmed habit of com- 
parison of degrees of merit in matters of 
form, textures, growth, and beauty is in 
itself an education which applies its teaching 
upon endless occasions of daily life. 

The hybridist should approach his occupa- 
tion with the fundamental .and reverend 
understanding that all forms of life are one 
definitely related creation and not several 
creations. The special peculiarities which 
separate plant life from animal, even human 
creation, are variations of degree only. The 
same eugenic laws control both in equal de- 
gree; both forms of life react in similar direc- 
tions te heat, light, electricity, and drugs, 
and it can even be asserted that plants have 
a degree of feeling. 

However, to return to our subject, let me 


F | THE conscious effort to improve upon the 
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The guiding rule is ‘‘ male for colour and 
texture, female for form.’ (The flowers are 
bi-sexual,.and it is therefore necessary to 
separate the elements.) Pollen taken from 
flowers which represent the very peak of 
achievement and are worth many pounds per 
bulb can always be. obtained from friendly 
growers for a nominal cost. You may think 
that your pill-box is a vast receptacle to house 
a few pollen anthers. So it is, but remember 
that the material is tremendously potent, and 
though it may distribute itself all over the 
inner surface until it is almost lost to human 
vision, the tip of your moistened’ brush will 
find plenty of material for its purpose. I 
have myself pollinated 500 flowers with the 
pollen of a single flower (Fortune), and I am 
sure that had the mechanical means of divi- 
sion and distribution been sufficiently delicate 
—and my patience unexhausted—I could have 
gone on ‘‘ indefinitely.’’ I believe I am cor- 
rect in the statement that some few years 
ago a sheet of sensitive gelatine was exposed 
upon the ‘‘Isolf”’ lighthouse (off Land’s 
End) to the south-west wind blowing from 
the Scilly Isles some 40 miles away. The 


The cross pollination of Daffodils 


Section of flower showing removal of stamens 
with the aid of a pair of tweezers 


demonstrate the methods to be employed in 
the production of new varieties of Daffodils 
from seed and the marks at which the 
hybridist will set his aim. The same pro- 
cedure would be followed in principle with 
any other subject. The outfit required is 
simple in the extreme. A pair of light 
tweezers, a few tiny pill-boxes, and one or 
two fine sable ‘‘ points ’’ (commonly referred 
to as camel-hair brushes) constitute all that is 
necessary. 

The essential purpose for which these tools 
are required is, of course, the manipulation 
of the male element or pollen, the fine yellow 
dust adhering to the anthers which surround 
the central style. It is desirable (but not 
, necessary) that the pollen flowers should be 
grown in a distant locality. The reason for 
this is difficult to determine, but one would be 
almost justified in the assumption that 
proximity is, with these lower orders, 
analogous to close relationship higher up the 
scale. The best way of storing pollen is to 
fold it in a tiny square of lead foil such as 
may be found in packet tobacco and then 
tuck this within your pill-box for dryness and 
security, carefully remembering to note the 
name of the variety on the lid. 

Bear in mind that the pollen represents 50 
per cent. of parental influence ; probably more 
than this proportion in relation to colour. 


Application of pollen to stigma by means of a 
fine brush after removal of anthers 


result was that some thousands of wind- 
borne Narcissus pollen grains became affixed 
on every square inch! 

Operations will probably begin during the 
first week of April, when a bright morning 
will find the hybridist among his flowers. 
First must come the removal of the unripened 
pollen anthers (lest self-fertilisation should 
result). This process must always be at- 
tended to before the flower opens. As a 
general rule the principle to be followed is to 
wait, in the case of trumpet flowers, until the 
mouth is open sufficiently wide to admit one’s 
finger. With flowers of the Poet-Barrii- 
Leedsii type the right moment is when the 
buds spring open with light pressure on the 
tips. At this stage of maturity the anthers 
have not opened the doors of their Sranaries 
and are easily removed with the tweezers. 
Do not on any account lift the bud to look 
into the flower! The pedicil is liable to snap 
short. If you need to look within a 
‘* drooper ’’ bend the stem backwards, hold- 
ing it 6 inches away from the blossom. There 
are six stamens in each flower ; one left in is 
liable to spoil the cross, 

The stigma is always ready to receive 
pollen before its own pollen is ripe. This is a 
physiological and biological fact of some im- 
portance in relation to wind-borne pollen, but 
its exact significance to the hybridist is that 


OF NEW DAFFODILS FROM Sg 


Mare 


a flower may be cross-pollinat 
lised without emasculation if 
soon enough, though it is alw 
move the pollen if possible. 
little beetles consume pollen and 
to flowers which they would ot 
alone. I have even seen _ the 
brush-applied pollen from the s 
is no real need to tie up thesé 
insects out. Under congenial cit 
the process of fertilisation comme 
immediately. Within about fo 
contact the pollen grain sends 
thread-like process or root 
rapidly down what is known 
the ‘* stylar canal’? to the ovar 
blends with the ovule or virgin E 

When the flower is very young 
is closed like two lips. At a 
these lips open and expose a s 
with minute globules of moist 
stant a grain of fertile pollen 
open lips all that human aid 
has been completed. Just a f 
pollen on the tip of your brush. 
possible touch of transfer—and | 
done. The brush is not really r 
you are only treating a few flo 
pick up a pollen anther in your 
apply it direct. The best time of 
tween Io a.m. and 3 p.m., and the 
a warm and windless one, but none 
conditions are vitally essential. — 

Now, if you are orthodox and seie 
will number your cross and duly re 
your field notebook as a record of 
At the same time one seldom n 
identical cross in successive years, ai 
case of amateur work) it is unlike 
extreme that after a lapse of fou 
years, when flowers come along, 
hark back to the same experiment 
to “ go one better ’’! | 

If your cross has been successful 
will quickly begin to enlarge. Ju 
month of ripening, and there is ni 
be done betweentimes beyond seeing 
stems are properly staked and s 
Growth of stem may continue to t 
of some 6 inches after the flower h 
so be careful not to tie too tightly. 

As soon as the seed vessel feels 
bit limp make a tiny pinhole in the 
you can see shiny black seeds wit 
ripe enough to gather and remoye i 
a dry place to finish. The rea: 
gathering is advocated is that a sud 
of June sunshine is liable to dry up 
vessel in a few hours when the sap h 
to rise; the husk will then burst 
scatter the seed! 

There are a few points I woul 
stress in regard to seed-sowing. In 
place sow early. Mid-August is ¢ 
enough. Secondly, sow in pots, 
boxes which are a good 3 inches ¢ 
cover your seed at least 2 inch dee 
convinced that it is of great assistar 
seedlings to spend their first two 
under glass—not heated, but just | 
frost. ; 

About Christmas time the points \ 
through and grow steadily until May 
growth dies down put your pans 1! 
shady position and do not allow th 
become dry. Root growth will be 
ous, and should be encouraged. V 
foliage dies down the second season 
bulbs may be knocked out of the | 
planted in the open without delay, ‘| 
out allowing their roots to dry. 

Granted that the time of waitin 
first flowers is tedious the hobby is 7 
ing, and occupies so little time tha’ 
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t with fresh enthusiasm from month 
and year to year. A little watchful 
and then, and after.the first four 
-e sped, each spring will bring the 
eht of novel flowers of your own 
with always the added lure of .a 
“pearl of great. price”! First 
om young bulbs are frequently dis- 
5; do not pass them out until they 
rly “ into their stride.”’ 
ay be interested to. know just what 
: from crossing different varieties of 
es. If you put. pollen from a 
flower upon an Ajax or Trumpet 
‘ou will produce flowers with shorter 
_jsnown variously as Incomparabilis 
according to their proportions and 
._ Homespun was produced by 
Golden Spur and Ornatus. On the 
id, the deep red big-centred Barrii 
» being “ built up ’’ by combining 
hich retain the vigour of ancestral 
wmpets with others which retain the 
id centres originating from N. 


closing this note on hybridisation I 
iy have editorial permission to spend 
ments upon the consideration of the 
which has already been achieved. 
vaste of time and effort to ‘‘ play 
with varieties the merits of which 
1 explored long years ago. As well 
> try to breed a strain of blood stock 
s from American wild mustangs! 
: nodding Lent Lily, Golden Spur, 
, Maximus superbus, and King 
> all definite links in a chain of pro- 
-end of which is not yet in sight! 
ress with red cups is even more 
but being of more recent date it is 
vell known:to ‘‘ the man in the 
Let those who have had the oppor- 
seeing such modern varieties as 
olly, Tredore, Brightling, Brotonne, 
in look back at the little progenitor 
1 and it will be difficult to credit that 
Jes could have been possible within 
ory of a single generation. Again, 
‘hite Trumpets we have Beersheba, 
_Kantara, White Emperor, White 
ace of worthy consorts to the most 
allow giants which hav® ever seen 


the future? We want a race of 
nmed, sturdy, ‘‘ weather-proof ”’ 
len Daffodils ; we want white flowers 
(coloured eyes, like Firetail, Kilter, 
| Seraglio, and Lady Moore; we 
iceful, richly-scented Jonquil hybrids 
decoration. The list might be ex- 
indefinitely. Then we have to con- 
at we do not require. Do we really 
Daffodil with a Toper’s nose? Do 
it manufacturing bloodstains on the 
whiteness of the Poet’s perianth? 
ay, perhaps, be ideals for Russia of 
out for British standards of good 
hink not. H. G. Loncrorp. 


Iris reticulata 


curious thing that in some districts 
d Iris thrives magnificently and pro- 
_ beautiful and sweetly-scented blos- 
1 prodigal manner, while in others I. 
\ always appears to be struggling 
rs and, very frequently, dies out 
‘in the course of a few seasons. In 
v case, those who admire this Iris 
vell advised to cultivate it in pots in 
rame. It is very amenable to this 
cultivation; six bulbs in a 5-inch pot 
good display, and the pot can be 
idoors during its period of effective- 
After ceasing to flower, the bulbs 
be supplied with moisture until the 
penis off, when the pot may be laid 
© Ina sunny spot out of doors, where 
main until October. At that time 
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Narcissus Fortune 


A magnificent bloom shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, 


This variety occupied the central 


position in a group, and by virtue of its wonderful and extremely rich colour and perfect form 
it won the admiration of all who saw it 


the bulbs should be shaken out and repotted. 
Any ordinary compost suits I. reticulata, but 
it must be fairly light and not too rich. So 
grown, the Netted [ris well repays any little 
trouble connected with its cultivation. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Pentstemons 


Although actually a perennial, the Pent- 
stemon is usually treated as an annual, as 
seeds sown in heat in February will, if 
planted out in April or May, produce an 
abundance of flowers the same season. A 
better practice, however, is to sow in Sep- 
tember and winter the young plants in cold 
frames. From the base of established plants 
cuttings can be taken and inserted in frames 
during autumn. This is the usual practice 
followed with the species and named varie- 
ties. 

The Pentstemon will succeed in any good 
garden soil, particularly if of a heavy nature. 
They may be planted in beds or in groups of 
not less than a dozen plants in borders. If 
planted in April they will cqntinue to flower 
from June until autumn. If dry weather 
occurs, watering must be resorted to until 
the plants become well established. 


When raised from seed they may be had in 
many shades of pink, crimson, scarlet, 
purple, mauve, and white, and will provide a 
brilliant display in beds and borders through- 
out the summer months, and producing a 
profusion of flowers on tall spikes excellent 
for cutting as well. 

For those who prefer named varieties the 
following can be reconimended :—Countess 
of Hopetoun (a delightful pale pink with 
white throat), Myddelton Gem (pink, white 
throat), Southgate Gem (scarlet, white 
throat), Newberry Gem (scarlet), and Brides- 
maid (white). 

Of the species, the two most generally 
cultivated are Hartwegii (scarlet) and 
gentianoides (delicate mauve). A bed of the 
latter species is much admired at Kew 
annually. Whilst many of those plants 
raised from seed, when established will stand 
the winter, the species are not generally con- 
sidered as hardy, and will require annual 
propagation. For the Alpine enthusiast P. 
Davidsonii (a dwarf sub-shrubby species with 
ruby-red flowers), P. Scouleri (lilac), and P. 
heterophyllus (lavender-blue) are very effec- 
tive when massed on the higher parts of the 
rockery. W. I, 
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A Spectacular Show 


Gold Medals for Tulips, Cymbidiums, and Apples 


fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horti- 

cultural. Society held on March 13th and 
14th was one of .the finest in the history of 
the Society. This was chiefly due to the high 
standard of. excellence attained in the large 
exhibits. . Four Gold Medals were awarded, 
viz., Sutton and Sons for early Tulips, 
Sanders for Cymbidiums, Armstrong and 
Brown for Cymbidiums, and Mr. J. C. 
Allgrove for a collection of Apples. In each 
case the ‘‘ Gold’? was deservedly awarded, 
for the groups were superb in quality, culti- 
vation, and arrangement. 

Narcissi formed a prominent feature of this 
meeting. Large groups were displayed by 
Barr and Sons, Seymour Cobley, Ltd., J. L. 
Richardson, and J. R. Pearson and Sons, 
Ltd. Varieties that were well represented 
included Fortune and Zionist (both illus- 


Pree: a spectacular point of view the 


favourite at Tittenhurst until a few years 
ago, when the collection was sold. 

Rhododendrons of the R. barbatum and R. 
arboreum types were also well shown by R. 
Gill and Sons, who also brought Camellia 
reticulata and the Portuguese Heath, Erica 
lusitanica. 

Pomaderris elliptica (figured issue March 
1oth, page 147) was shown by Robert Veitch 
and Son, together with Prostranthera 
rotundifolia and tender Rhododendrons. 

Tall trees of Japanese Cherries and many 
uncommon Conifers and shrubs were shown 
by Hillier and Sons. This collection included 
the rare Taiwania cryptomerioides and 


Juniperus pachyphleza. he 
Hyacinths were shown by many exhibitors. 
One very extensive group was beautifully 
arranged under Japanese Cherries by Messrs. 
Carter and Co. 


This group was remarkable 


Anemones from Ireland, Creagh Castle Strain 


A highly effective group that came in for great admiration and a Silver Medal. 


The strain 


comprises many lovely forms, both single and double, the colours varying from blue, mauve, 
pink, and deep red 


trated in this issue), Sunrise, Robespierre, 
Phantasy, White Nile, Croesus, and Sesotris. 

Greenhouse flowers were much in evidence. 
The large groups of Carnations, Cyclamens, 
Hyacinths, Freesias, and Tulips combined to 
make a most brilliant floral display. 

Over 60 varieties of early Tulips were 
shown by Sutton and Sons. One of the most 
brilliant was Red Admiral, the flowers of 
which on the outside are rich red, the in- 
terior being orange-scarlet with ‘a conspicu- 
ous yellow base. Fire Glow, which is 
synonymous with De Wet, is another glori- 
ous Tulip of rich golden colour; and the 
flowers are sweetly scented. Perhaps the 
sweetest scented of all these early-flowering 
Tulips is the rich orange variety Thomas 
Moore, which was particularly well repre- 
sented on this occasion. Ibis (deep pink) and 
Pink Beauty (with large soft pink flowers) 
were also well shown. 

Rhododendrons cut from the open at 
Exbury were strong in rich blood-red forms 
of R. arboreum, R. Thomsoni, and R. 
barbatum, while a bowl of the bright pink 
early-flowering KR. nobleanum  venustum 
(illustrated on page 185) was much admired. 
This good Rhododendron was a _ great 


for its wide range of colours, the best white 
variety being I’Innocence, while Queen of 
the Pinks and La Victoire, the most popular 
of the scarlet-reds, were conspicuous by their 
magnificent flower-spikes. Shades of blue- 
flowered Hyacinths were well represented, 
ranging from Myosotis (pure pale blue) to the 
Oxford-blue of King of the Blues. The 
variety Orange Boven (salmon-orange) was 
one of the most noteworthy in this large 
collection. 

Mr. Dalrymple had another fine exhibit of 
Freesias. The Freesia has undergone a re- 
markable change in recent years.- A few 
years ago practically the only one in cultiva- 
tion was the old white sweet-scented Freesia 
refracta alba. The Freesias of to-day have 
a very wide range of colour, including deep 
yellow, orange, pale yellow, bright pink, 
mauve, red, purple, and many intermediate 
shades. Two of the best varieties shown 
were Wistaria, mauve and _ Tangerine, 
orange-yellow. 

Great praise is due to Mrs. Bucknall, 
Creagh Castle, Doneraile, Co. Cork, for her 
delightful strain of Anemones embracing a 
very wide range of beautiful colours. 

The collection of highly-coloured and well- 


March 


preserved Apples shown by M 
Allgrove, of Slough, demonstrated 
bilities of storing Apples in this 
The Apples had been kept in 
shelves in an ordinary thatched-ro, 
room. The basket of Annie Elizab 
trated on page 187) was exceptio; 
Among the varieties that call f 
mention were Charles Ross, Lem« 
Wagener, Beaumann’s Red Reine 
Orange Pippin and a selected col 
Newton Wonder, and Lane’s Prine 

As already mentioned, the Cy, 
with long gracefully-arched sprays 
many flowers to the spike, were 
remarkable of the Orchids. The 
progress made with Cymbidit ! 
to 1905, when Micholitz, the 
hunter, sent a number of ne 
from Annam. The present Cyn 
highly decorative, and they ; 
almost beyond recognition. The 
quire no special knowledge 
they are, in fact, as easily ¢ 
goniums, and the flowers la 
eight weeks in good condition. 
spikes of these Cymbidiums } 
decorate the tables at Buckingh 
the occasion of the banquet 
of the King and Queen of Afs 
special article on these popular © 
pears on page 184 of this issue. 


Rudbeckias (Cone Flo 
These North American ¢o 
ticularly useful for the wil 
baceous border, or even as 
on lawns. Where bold plan 
and autumn colour is requ 
will prove of real service, p 
of colour from early August 

October. 

They are perfectly hardy and 
as to soil or situation, doing e 
partial shade or full sun, the 
however, are from plants gro’ 
rich, well-drained soil, when 
varieties will attain a height 
flowers not only provide a i 
colour during early autumn, Db 
are particufarly decorative in vz 
receptacles. 4 

The roots should never be ailo 
come crowded, and clumps ¢a 
be broken up in late autumn 
spring. This is usually 
every three or four years. 

The following is a list of 
varieties, all of which are 
ing :— 

Laciniata GOLDEN GLOW 
yellow flowers, fine for the b 
6 feet. August-September. 

Maxima.—Golden-yellow ver) 
4 feet to 5 feet. August-Septen 

Newmannt (Speciosa) (BL 
—One’of the best ; golden-ye 
large black cone centre. 
August. ; 

NitipA HerBsToNNe (AUTU! 
yellow with large conical cent 
to 6 feet. September-Octob 

PureurEA (ECHINACEA PUR 
reddish-purple flowers. 3 feet 
August-October. a 

Purpurea Mogerueimi.—A_ rece! 
to this family, an improved pur} 
large flower the petals of whic 
horizontally. ‘This variety will n 
time take the place of purpurea. 

There are a number of other : 
cluding hirta, subtomentosa, Pp!" 
amplexicaulis. These, however, j 
place to the better varieties prev! 
tioned. 
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INTERESTING FLOWERING 
MePLANTS AT VINCENT 
SQUARE, March }3th and 14th 


Chionodoxa nana, a hardy Cretan species with small white 


{mane a very pretty garden plant. Shown by Mr. G. P. Baker, 
aks. 


i . lusitanica (syn. E. codonoides), the Portuguese Heath, 
sprays of white flowers and soft green foliage. Shown in quantity 
i and Son, 


| One of Mr. Dalrymple’s new seedling Freesias, Note the good 
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wide open form of the flowers and the very floriferous and decorative 
character. 

4, Narcissus Zionist, of clear sulphur-primrose colour. Shown by 
Mr. J. L. Richardson. Award of Merit. 


5. Billbergia nutans, an interesting Bromiliad that is frequently sent 
to this office for identification, since it is easily grown. Flowers green, 
blue, bracts rosy. Shown by L, R, Russell, Ltd, 
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Present-Day 


HE last twenty years have seen a rapid 

and steady evolution in this genus. The 

facts that they flower during the late 
winter and early spring, that the flowers last 
from 6 weeks fo 8 weeks.in beauty, and are 
carried on long and graceful but strong 
spikes render them useful for all floral decora- 
tion, and their culture is so simple as to 
require no special knowledge beyond that 
study of requirements necessary to grow any 
plant successfully, render them popular both 
to the-amateur..and the nurseryman. 

At the R.H.S. meeting of March 13th and 
14th Cymbidiums were the chief feature, and 
from the number and variety of the plants 
shown some idea may be gained of the esteem 
in which the genus is now held, while the 
magnificent group of specimen plants -staged 
at the R.H.S. on February 28th by Mr. 
Wright, gardener to Mrs. Walter Burns, of 
North Mymms Park, spoke most strongly of 
their value in large private gardens, where 
decorative flowers are essential.’ 

Thirty years ago the number of decorative 
Cymbidiums was very few, consisting chiefly 
of the species; Lowianum—a Burmese species 


distinguished by its long, lateral, many- 
flowered spikes, with large substantial 


blooms, not brilliant, but with a deep crim- 
son border to the lip. 

Hookerianum (grandiflorum). » Still among 
the finest of all Cymbidiums. The very large 
flowers, carried on drooping spikes, have 
sepals and petals of clear green, while the 
creamy-white or yellowish lip is spotted with 
deep red. Unfortunately, the flowers do not 
open as freely as do those of the other species. 

C. eburneum, bearing one or two large 
white sweetly-scented flowers on compara- 
tively short erect stems. 

C. giganteum, with flowers moderate in 
size, of light greenish-yellow, flushed and 
striped with mahogany red, and produced up 
to 15, in number, on lateral, arching spikes. 
The name giganteum seems somewhat of a 
misnomer, when an inflorescence is compared 
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Cymbidiums 


with one from Lowianum, Hookerianum, or 
the’ present-day hybrids, but the species when 
introduced had the largest known flowers, 
with the exception of those of eburneum; and 
as giganteum bore the greater number of 
flowers the name was then not inappropriate. 

Early in the ’nineties Cymbidium ‘Tracy- 
anum flowered with Mr. H. A. Tracy, of 
Twickenham. For a short time it was sup- 
posed to be a natural hybrid between C. 
giganteum and C. Hookerianum, but further 
importations disproved the theory. . The 
flowers are of considerable size, 4 inches to 
5 inches across, not unlike those of gigan- 
teum in colour, but more attractive; the 
broad lip is spotted and striped with crim- 
son on a white or yellowish ground. Like 
those of eburneum they emit a strong fra- 
grance. 

In 1905 Mr. Micholitz, a collector of 
Orchids, was sent by Messrs. Sanders to 
Annam, and from there sent home a quan- 
tity of Orchids, including several Cymbi- 
diums, not known in cultivation. 

Chief among them were Cymbidium 
Sanderi, afterwards determined as insigne. 
It still remains distinct among Cymbidium 
species. With the exception of eburneum, 
its ally Parishii, a few small-flowered species, 
and Ballianum, a rare species, which has been 
seen with six or seven of its white flowers 
on a spike, all the known plants in the genus 
had lateral or drooping spilxes, but Sanderi, 
the name under which it was first awarded 
and distributed, had tall erect spikes, naked 
for some 2 or 3 feet, then crowned by 12 to 
20 flowers, white, flushed and suffused with 
rose, with the lip and bases of the segments 
thickly spotted with red. 

When first exhibited it created a sensation 
among Orchid lovers. Since its introduction 
its influence on the genus has been most 
marked, a succession of hybrids have been 
evolved, with erect or gracefully arched, 


‘many flowered spikes, and in place of the 


comparatively dull tints of the earlier Cym- 


Cyclamen Shell Pink of the Caledonian Strain 
Shown by Mr. J. W. Forsyth 


, 


bidiums an endless variety is seen, 
from pure white through soft hues 
rose, and fawn to yellow and red, 

As yet intense colours have not | 
duced, but, judging from the progre 
bright yellows and reds are not fa 
and as time goes on, crimson and sc 
probably be obtained. 

With C. insigne was introduced { 
good species—Schroderi, a_ rath 
flowered species, with resemblance 
anum in habit; Sanderz, now {| 
variety of Parishii, but considered f 
the type, a beautiful species origi: 
covered: in Burma by the Rey. P: 
sent home in 1874. It follows ebu 
habit, but has broader foliage. Th 
flowers are carried on erect spik 
sepals and petals are white, and the 
is beautifully marked with crimsc 
Unfortunately, it has never been ob 
quantity, and until obtained from Ar 
not been used by the hybridist. 

Erythrostylum, the other species, 
previously been known. Smaller 
than Parishii, insigne, and Schr 
arching spikes carry several flowe 
are decidedly beautiful, as the se 
petals are glistening white and t 
creamy-white, shaded with yellow, | 
with red-purple. It .derives its na 
the crimson column. 


Its influence can readily be see 
hybrids—primary crosses at any rat 
fact that the petals are inclined up 
characteristic perpetuated in direci 
from, it. 


Cymbidium Cooperi was also im 
the same time. It is an anomalo 
by some supposed to be a natural h 
tween insigne and Schroderi, and it 
favours a hybrid raised in the coll 
the late J. Gurney Fowler and nar 
his gardener, J. Davis. On the otl 
its potency as a parent and the 
though more robust it has much thi 
insigne points to its specific rank. 
the blooms are fawn shaded with r 
darker lines and, as in insigne, | 
portions of the segments are thickl 
with red. Several hybrids have be 
from it, and the majority show 
tendency to develop colour. 


At present, however, the thre 
which have played the most impor 
in hybridisation are Hookerianun 
anum, and insigne. 

The earliest hybrids were obtainec 
Lowianum and eburneum and Ti 
and eburneum, ‘They hardly comy 
the later crosses, but have been ve 
their production. | 

The culture of the modern hybrid 
that required by the older specie: 
may safely be said that Cymbid) 
among the most accommodating of 

A moist atmosphere during the gr¢ 
of the year, with the requisite sh 
essential, and the less artificial heat 
within reason, the better. No attem 
be made to force a temperature exce 
or 60° Fahr. by pipe heat, but advai 
be taken of all warm days to keep 
atmosphere. Air should be admitt 
whenever possible, with due avoi 
draught, detrimental to most plants 
larly when the atmosphere is moist. 
summer days air should be so regu! 
the moisture is conserved as mucl 
sible. A dry arid atmosphere is de 
to the extreme, and congenial only | 
and Red Spider, two insects pests ¥ 
only too ready to take advantage © 
condition. During warm weather! 
be admitted both by night and day, ' 
all times when the outside tempe 
safe, | 

For the amateur there is possibly 0 


i 
| 
| 
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henable to varying conditions and 
ives a better return in flowers. 
foup from North Mymms Park con- 
41 plants, and as the collection there 
/not more than 50 plants, one of 
vith four spikes, had gained a cul- 
omendation for Mrs. Wright at the 
.R.H.S. meeting, it will be seen that 
“ums are quite dependable where 
wre required. 
‘<inds do eventually attain consider- 
, when consistently grown, a factor 
sist be borne in mind when selections 
‘e for small houses. In the group 
id one plant alone,.of; Cymbidium 
ji, the hybrid between insigne and 
‘+m, had eight spikes, aggregating 148 
| A Cooperi was shown with three 
nd Ceres, a hybrid from insigne and 
i, had three spikes, with 65 blooms 
(p rosy-red. 
‘nii is another large-flowered species 
|e Lowianum, but with larger flowers 
‘ferently coloured lip. An occasional 
;1 been imported from Burma before 
iduction of insigne, but several plants 
lained with that species from Annam. 
FE. Cooper. 


Pyrethrums 


rden is complete without its Roses, 
ainly no herbaceous border is com- 
shout its Pyrethrums. 


1g March and early April hundreds of 
ants will change hands. What kind 
jion will they have? Has the ground 
1 trenched and drained, and the soil 
ght and enriched with well-decayed 
‘ and has the necessary amount of 
in added? To those who anticipate 
(ipt of Pyrethrums, or who intend 
/rders with nurserymen shortly, these 
'§ may well be asked and acted upon. 
‘ow Pyrethrums successfully it is 
‘y to attend to their requirements, 
re few and simple, yet frequently 
‘ed. The chief points to bear in mind 
aime to plant, soil, and aspect. March 
ily April is undoubtedly the best time 
| just as they are commencing growth. 
| planting should always be avoided. 
i light soils with perfect drainage a 
‘et winter will ruin autumn-planted 
uly planting is often advocated im- 
ty after the plants have flowered, and 
ig the plants receive proper care and 
ll as regards watering there is no 
vhy Pyrethrums moved in July should 
ve successful. 

et, rich, well-drained soil containing a 
amount of lime or old mortar-rubble 
| cold, heavy soils are of little use. 
ums planted in such never make 
healthy plants, but more often than 
‘lually get weaker, and ultimately die 
avy soil should be lightened by in- 
‘ing sand and leaf-mould, mortar- 
‘grit and stones being used as a sub- 
“secure proper drainage. Beds and 
‘should be slightly raised so that there 
ossibility of water collecting around 
Wns, 

_tegard to aspect, they are not par- 
i providing the position is not over- 
y trees; drip they cannot stand, nor 
they be planted in a position which is 
tady than sunny. 

' chief enemy in the form of garden 
he slug, which apparently has a par- 
liking for the young fresh growths, 
J placing around the plant a good 
‘ng of soot or lime this pest is success- 
(ercome, 

“are a number of beautiful varieties 
yboth double and single flowered. A 
h of really outstanding varieties would 


| 
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Rhododendron Nobleanum venustum 


Shown by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild. 
variety has been flowering for some weeks at Exbury in the open 


Very effective bright pink. 


be the following, which are as distinct. as 
they are beautitul :— 

DousLE VARIETIES.—Dainty Queen, pale 
pink and cream; Deese, large soft pink; 
f. N. Twerdy, crimson and gold, long stems ; 
White Queen, the finest double pure white 
Pyrethrum; Yvonne Cayeux, soft primrose ; 
Queen Mary, deep pink, very popular 
variety; Carl Vogt, early white; Excelsior, 
pink and cream; Pericles, deep pink with 
yellow centre; Wega, yellow, suffused pink ; 
Perle, rose-pink, very early ; and Lady Derby, 
silvery-pink. 

SINGLE VARIETIES.—Harold Robinson, rich 
crimson; Eileen May Robinson, clear pink; 
Mrs. Bateman Brown, velvety crimson; Mrs. 
Allfrey, large bright crimson; Margaret 
Moore, soft silvery-pink; James Kelway, a 
good deep red; Dr. Bosche, a real salmon- 
pink, flowers rather small; Agnes Mary 
Kelway. bright rose; H. M. Stanley, brilliant 
crimson, long stems ; Snow White, pale pink, 
passing to pure white; Princess of Wales, 
silvery-pink ; and Aurora, soft creamy-pink. 


Thalictrum dipterocarpum and 
its cultivation 


This lovely decorative Chinese plant has 
occasioned pleasure to many, and, alas, dis- 
appointment to not a few, for when and 
where it does well it is a most beautiful sub- 
ject, but to many it presents difficulties. 

It is with the hope that these few notes 
will be of assistance to those who have so far 
not succeeded in establishing this plant that 
they are penned. i 

We cannot, perhaps, all give it ideal con- 
ditions such as apparently prevail in Salis- 
bury and district, for there it grows with 
similar freedom to the Delphinium, sending 
up long thick stems 5 feet and 6 feet high, 
and covered with myriads of blossoms. 

It is, however, possible to learn the cause 
of its success, and in some measure give it 
similar treatment and conditions. 

The position should be full sun with no 
overhanging trees; even partial shade from 
shrubs and other plants is best. avoided. It 
delights in a very rich light soil, which should 


‘be well worked during the autumn with 


plenty of good farmyard manure; chalk or 


This pleasing and early 


lime, and old mortar rubble should be in- 
corporated.. To do it well a certain amount 
of lime or chalk is essential. Drainage is 
another important item, and in cold, heavy 
soils it is imperative that special attention be 
paid to this. Although sharp drainage is 
necessary, the fact must not be overlooked 
that the roots like a cool moist run, and 
during hot, dry periods an occasional soaking 
will -be found beneficial. 

Planting should be carried out towards the 
end of March and during the early part of 
Apri!. . However favourable the condition of 
soil may be, autumn planting should never 
be adhered to. Prepare the selected site 
during the autumn, but defer planting until 
spring. This is most important. 

These suggestions are not impossible, and 
although they may mean a certain amount of 
labour and thought, one is well repaid, for 
the plants will then give you long spikes of 
purplish-lavender flowers. whose dainty 
spreading panicles are even more decorative 
than the well-known Gypsophila, and _ cer- 
tainly less common, 

Practically all gardeners, professional and 
amateur, grow successfully’ the edible 
Asparagus. Thalictrum Dipterocarpum is no 
more difficult; in fact, those who can grow 
Asparagus well will certainly succeed with 
Thalictrum, for its cultivation is very similar. 


Erigeron trifidus 

The taller Erigerons, or Fleabanes, are 
much more plentiful in gardens than the 
dwarfer species, but a few of the latter which 
are in commerce are of much value in the 
rock garden or moraine. Of such is the little 
North American Erigeron trifidus, which has 
a few sisters bearing a close resemblance to 
it but which do not appear to be in the hands 
of the trade. This species makes a little tuft 
composed of a number of small leaves which 
are deeply lobed, and are rather fleshy in 
substance. The whole plant is-rather hairy. 
The flowers are of pale lavender and are on 
stems about 2 inches high. These Daisy- 
like flowers look very pretty on the hand- 
shaped hairy leaves. E. trifidus flowers for 
a considerable time in summer. It should 
have a dry, sunny place in the rock garden 
or the moraine, the latter being the better 
position for it. S. ARNOTT. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Salsafy | 

Make a first sowing of this now on well- 
worked ground iin drills about 15 inches 
apart, to be followed by a later sowing, if 
necessary, in a fortnight’s or three weeks’ 
time. The seed may either be scattered 
thinly in the rows or holes may be bored a 


foot apart, putting a few seeds in each, after- 


wards thinning to one. 


Stachys tuberifera 

This, commonly known as the Chinese 
Artichoke, may be planted now. Light soil 
is advised, and place the tubers about a foot 
apart with 15 inches between the rows. The 
small tubers may be quickly dealt with by 
using a small dibber for planting. 


Potatoes 

The planting of all these should now be 
pushed forward. It is advisable to allow 
more room for the second earlies and later 
varieties than is given to the early ones. For 
the strong-growing late ones a yard is not too 
much to allow between the rows, with 18 
inches to 20 inches between the sets. 


Cauliflowers 

Plants which have been growing in pots or 
boxes in readiness for the open ground may 
now be planted, choosing a warm and some- 
what sheltered spot for the first batch. Fail- 
ing such a position, the plants may be put in 
trenches about a foot deep, which will shelter 
them considerably from cold winds, etc. 
Those which may be growing in frames or 
pots for early supplies should be kept well 
supplied with water, and a few applications 
of diluted farmyard manure-water is bene- 
ficial. 


Celeriac 

Should this vegetable be required seeds 
should be sown now in gentle heat, and in its 
early stages treat as for Celery, and should’ 
the seed for the main crop for Celery not be 
sown as advised earlier it should be seen to 
at once. The Celery seedlings from the first 
sowing should now be pricked out into a 
frame on a mild hotbed or into boxes and 
kept growing in gentle warmth. 


Half hardy annuals 

A number of varieties of these may be sown 
now in boxes or in drills in a cold frame. 
After germination endeavour to keep the 
seedlings stocky by pricking them out in 
shallow. frames or boxes, which may be kept 
up to the glass. The selection of annuals is 
so large that it is really a matter of individual 
taste what is sown. There are frequently 
articles in this paper giving advice about 
these subjects. 


Violas and Pansies 


These useful carpeting plants should now 
be got out. They both appreciate a moder- 
ately rich and well-worked ground. Early 
Violas make an excellent groundwork for 
Darwin and May-flowering Tulips. 


' Autumn sown plants 


Sweet Peas in pots may now be planted in 
their flowering positions. Good results are 
obtained if there are not too many plants in 
the pots by placing them out undisturbed, but 
personally I much prefer shaking out each 
individual plant singly. If this work is done 
carefully and a little fine soil worked round 
the roots little check will result, and the 
plants seem to do better. Plants should be 
well firmed and some twiggy stakes given 
them at once for support, 


Pentstemons 

The end of March is a very favourable time 
for getting these plants into their flowering 
quarters. Although exceedingly useful for 
groups on the herbaceous borders, they are 
seen to better advantage if a group of beds 
or a border can be given up entirely to them. 
They are’then as equally effective as the 
Antirrhinum, though we have not such a 
range of colour to choose from. Previous to 
planting. give the ground a dressing of wood- 
ash and bonemeal. 


Luculia gratissima 


T is a great pity this beautifully scented 
greenhouse shrub is not more amenable to 
pot culture. To meet with anything like 
success with this plant it should*be grown 
in a well-drained bed in the greenhouse. The 
flowering period over, it should be rested 
somewhat by keeping it drier at the root, and 
any pruning carried out should be done when 


Luculia gratissima, a beautifully scented 
greenhouse shrub 


It is notoriously difficult to propagate 
from cuttings 


growth recommences. Cuttings of Luculia 
are very difficult to strike, but if any are 
inserted they should be taken when the young 
growths are between 2 inches and 3 inches 
jong, placing them in a pit with brisk bottom 
eat. 


Forsythias 


Where these shrubs may be occupying a 
wall position some amount of pruning and 
thinning out is inevitable, and this should be 
carried out as soon as the flowering period is 
over. Unquestionably the best way of grow- 
ing these shrubs is as bushes in the open, so 
that their natural grace is then seen to much 
greater advantage, and under these condi- 
tions less use should be made of the knife. 


Euphorbia jacquinieflora 
Plants of this which have been at rest 
should be encouraged to throw up cuttings by 


being placed in a brisk heat, the roots 
moistened, and an_ occasional syringing 
given. Cuttings should be inserted in pots of 


light soil and a brisk heat must be employed 
to strike them. When sufficient cuttings 
have been obtained the old plants may be cut 


WEEK 


back if required for another ye 
out and repotting as soon a 
nicely recommenced. This - 
given warm, moist conditior 
stages of growth. 


Achimenes ‘ 

Excellent though these are as 9 
they are seen to even greater ; 
when used as basket subjects, flo 
continuously and giving quite a < 
effect. The compost for these should 
and do not pot or basket too firmly, « 
carefully until root action is vigorou 


Strawberries * 


can be expected this season; 
expect to get some good runn 
plants. Firm planting is esse; 
crowns should not be buried — 
Should a dry spell follow soon after 
a good watering should be given, ar 
mulching would also be beneficial. 


Rose pruning | % 
The pruning, like the planting of 
ject, is apparently a matter of vei 
opinions. Speaking from persona 
ence, I have pruned dwarf Roses in 
and the results have been as good 
the work has been done at the end ¢ 
when we have always been advised 
Undoubtedly newly-planted dwar 
used for bedding purposes should be 
down the first year after planting, bt 
it is to some extent a matter ol 
whether this method may be carrii 
subsequent years. In any casé all 
should be pushed on with at one 
beds may then be forked over, ai 
there is room for any carpeting pla 
may be put in. Asa groundwork fo 
of beds of pink-toned Roses Nepeta 
gives an excellent effect if the bushe 
too closely planted. Ho] 
Albury Park Gardens, Guildford. 


“ » 
Scotland 
Conservatory . AA 
For the present watering ought : 
done in the morning, but the men _ 
must always keep an eye on pla 
are in bloom and which are likely 
a good deal of moisture. Such plat 
wet enough in the morning and 
water in the afternoon, and nothing 
end to bloom more quickly than r 
watering as it becomes mnecessal 
spring display of Cyclamens 1s 
apace. Well-grown pieces of Cy 
superior to the ordinagy run ol 
plants, and to obtain such the plants 
worked forward into 6-inch of 7-1! 
and during their growing season t 
be well nourished. Schizanthus 
and the later Cinerarias and Pru 
ought to be assisted with liquid-m 
with a good chemical fertiliser in 
It is almost impossible to © 
Hydrangeas and Arum Lilies. etl 
it is possible to ventilate the con 
freely, and fire-heat ought to t ke 
lowest minimum, consistent, of cou 
safety during occasional frosty 
Climbers in this house are now mov! 
and it is wise to keep them we 
bound; 
The warm house S 
Such things as S, 
Achimenes, Tydzeas, and Begonias, - 
those Begonias with ornamental 
must have prompt attention wh 


' 
« 
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ted. Some of these may be moved 
sr house in order to prevent over- 
but the temperature in such a 
st not be markedly lower than that 
the plants were started. The more 
lating Orchids grown in this house 
be handled. Place them in pans or 
just as they are starting into fresh 
ut off all dead or unhealthy roots, 
in the new material, consisting of 
us peat and plenty of Sphagnum. 
»le drainage is desirable, and for a 
night temperature may be round 
degs., rising during the day to 85 
yre air is admitted. 
ies 
ue of Snowdrops, Crocuses, the 
conite, and certain of the Narcissi 
» margins and in bare spaces in 
eg is generally recognised. There 
things which might be utilised, 
Lunaria biennis), for example, Fox- 
me of the native Ferns—in short, 
it call for little attention after plant- 
rhich can take care of themselves. 


the Valley 


‘the correct time at which to make 
of Lily of the Valley. In preparing 
is necessary to stir the soil deeply, 
y of leafamould or of decayed vege- 
ter is better than manure. Lily of 
7, it will be found, succeeds best on 
side of a wall or of a hedge. The 
- crowns (clumps are best if a bed 
quickly furnished) ought to be not 
a couple of inches under the sur- 
the way, similar treatment will 
mones, Hepaticas, and Christmas 
though the latter prefer a spot 
‘somewhat shady. 

‘uses 

ding in the case of Peach trees and 
‘ines must not be neglected, yet the 
yuld not be rushed. It is better to 
degrees, spreading the operation, if 
over a fortnight. When disbudding 
leted the borders ought to be 
ly watered, using tepid water after 
ven the borders a sprinkling of some 
ficial stimulant. Those who have a 
Peach-house or who grow Peaches 
vall of the orchard-house will find 
‘ee set can be obtained by merely 
he wires at mid-day in order to dis- 
the pollen. In some vineries one is 
ive too many shoots, with the result 
foliage is weakened. If such shoots 
ved, owing to this, at a later date, 
are apt to be severely checked. The 
at which to disbud Vines is when 
; shoots can be rubbed off with the 
Then the basal leaves of the shoots 
e left do not suffer from too much 
ion. 


chen garden 


ain crop of Celery ought to be sown 
‘delay. Sow the seeds in pans in 
on a slight hotbed, pricking off the 
i into a prepared bed in a cold frame. 
as a catch crop, may be sown be- 
ies of Peas or on a quarter which is 
a for later sowings of legumes. 
tatoes can now go out in bulk, and 
i of Carrots of the Horn or Stump- 
arieties may be made. Soot may be 
sly among the Carrot lines in order 
it or to minimise the activities of the 
‘ly. Salt is also useful on porous 
{in no case ought the allowance to 
than 1 Ib. per square yard; } Ib. is 
| for general purposes. A slight 
é of dry salt during spring among 
tops has been proved to be of ser- 
W. McGurroc. 
Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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A magnificent basket of Apple Annie Elizabeth 
Shown by Mr. J. C. Allgrove in his Gold Medal collection on March 13th and 14th 


Greenhouse Primulas 


Sow early for best results 


Not infrequently it is advised to sow seeds 
of Primula obconica, P. Kewensis, and P. 
sinensis in May or June, but this is really 
much too late if fine plants are desired. Per- 
sonally, I have sown at the end of February 
with most gratifying results, but the last half 
of March is just about right, providing the 
subsequent treatment given is correct. 

P. sinensis should be given a temperature 
of something like 70 degs. in which to germi- 
nate, but P. Kewensis and P. obconica dis- 
like much heat, a genial warmth of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. being ample and certain to give a 
fine ‘‘ braird’’ if the seeds be good. Seeds 
of P. sinensis being of a fair size may be 
covered with a little of the compost finely 
sifted, but those of P. obconica being very 
minute should merely be gently pressed into 
the surface and a pinch of fine silver sand 
sprinkled over them. In the case of the latter 
the greatest care is necessary to see that, 
from the moment the seeds are sown until 
the seedlings are fit for pricking off, the soil 
must never be permitted to get dry or failure 
is certain. As often as necessary moisten the 
soil in the pans by plunging in a vessel of 
tepid water up to the rims for a few minutes. 
Prick off into boxes of good fresh compost as 
soon as fit to handle and grow on in same 
temperature until the little plants threaten to 
become overcrowded, when they should be 
lifted with nice balls of earth attached to the 
roots, placed in 3-inch pots, and returned to 
the same house or pit until about the end of 
June, when they should be moved to a cold 
frame, carefully watered, and shaded from 
all direct sunshine. Do not be in too great 
a hurry to move from the small to the flower- 
ing pots, it being necessary that the plants 


- 


have abundance of roots kefore this shift is 
given. Much the same treatment is suitable 
for P. Kewensis and P. sinensis. Do not 
keep the latter too long in the high tempera- 
ture in which it was placed to germinate, 
and prick off and treat as advised for P. 
obconica. 

When sown early they naturally begin to 
throw up flower-stems long before autumn, 
but these must be pinched out immediately 
they skow, which will help to develop fine, 
sturdy plants with numerous crowns and in 
due course abundance of flowers. ~The plants 
should remain in the frames until the middle 
of September, when they must be moved to a 
cool hcuse, fire-heat being only necessary to 
keep down excessive damp and exclude frost. 
From early November all flowers that form 
should be permitted to develop, and to help 
maintain a long season of bloom gentle feed- 
ing with soot-water and weak: liquid-manure 
should be given about twice a_ week. 
Primulas at all times resent direct sunshine, 
although delighting in plenty of light. A dry 
arid almosphere is very harmful, so must be 
guarded against. C. Brarr. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Clethera alnifolia (The Sweet Pepper) 


This delightfully fragrant shrub deserves 
to be planted in every garden, if only for its 
‘‘ tantalising scent ’’ as I once heard it de- 
scribed. It is an easily-grown shrub, liking 
for preference a moist or waterside position, 
but it will grow in drier places. . The Sweet 
Pepper blooms in August and September, and 
has spikes of white flowers borne on the ends 
of its branching stems, It has dark green 
foliage and reaches up to 5 feet high. 
Clethera alnifolia should be planted in plenty 
of leaf-soil and sand, and has a great dislike 
to lime, R, Moore, 
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The selection and treatment of 


seed Potatoes 
The heavy-cropping Kerr’s Pink, 
Majestic, Arran Consul, and Up-to- 
Date. 


Te choice of varieties of Potatoes for 


planting will no doubt be influenced 

largely by the grower’s own knowledge 
and experience of his soils, but he may find 
additional guidance in the following few re- 
marks :— ; 

First of all there is the need for using pure 
seed from certified stocks. As is well known, 
the Potato suffers from many diseases, some 
evident to the naked eye, and others of a 
more insidious kind, whose presence cannot 
be detected even by the most careful examina- 
tion of the tuber. The Virus diseases, Leaf 
Roll and Mosaic, are of this latter kind. Of 
the two, Leaf Roll is the more serious, but 
is. happily, not so prevalent as the other. 
Together they are probably the principal 
cause of the seriously diminished and disap- 
pointing yields which growers ‘so often ex- 
perience. Lhey are, as a matter of fact, 
passed from infected to healthy plants by the 
agency of insects, such as Green Fly, and 
plants once infected produce tubers which 
carry the Viruses, and they become hereditary 
and perpetuate the trouble. The danger, 
therefore, is greatest where growers use 
home-grown seed, and where they pick out 
seed-sized tubers from the whole of their 
crop instead of selecting seed only from the 
most healthy plants. In this way the Virus 
diseases are perpetuated and intensified with 
disastrous results, for. which the soil and 
weather are often blamed. Experiments 
have shown that seed infected with Leaf Curl 
may yield only one-half the crop obtained 
from healthy seed, whilst Mosaic disease may 
result in anything up to a third, reduction as 
compared with healthy plants. 

Virus diseases are less. prevalent in the 
North, and it is not surprising that the great 
bulk of Potato seed used in this country 
comes from Scotland. Quantities are also ob- 
tained from Ireland and from the northern 
districts of England. In each country there 
is in existence an official voluntary scheme 
for the inspection of growing crops of Pota- 
toes with a view to their certification as true 
to type. In England alone last year the total 
acreage of growing crops inspected exceeded 
8,000 acres, and the number of’ purity _certi- 
ficates issued by the inspectors of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture was about 1,500. In 
Scotland, the total acreage inspected was in 
the neighbourhood of 63,000 acres; the 
figure for Northern Ireland was 5,000 acres 
and for the Irish Free State 3,000 acres. 
These schemes therefore provide the fresh 
sound seed from certified crops which 
growers will be well advised to purchase if 
they are in need of new stocks. 

In selecting particular varieties for plant- 
ing, the relative cropping capacities of the 
various kinds should be known. A few years 
ago the Ministry arranged a series of trials 
in practically every county throughout 
England and Wales, with the object of 
demonstrating cropping capacities and par- 
ticularly those of the newer varieties of Pota- 


toes immune from Wart Disease. Among 
the First Earlies, Immune Ashleaf was 
rather better than Dargill Early, though 


neither of them yielded so well as Epicure 
and Sharp’s Express. Among the Second 
Earlies, Arran Comrade and Great Scot 
showed little difference, though both were 
slightly better than Ally. Among the Main 
Crop varieties the best results were given by 
Kerr’s Pink, which over a period of five years 
gave an average yield of over 13 tons per 
acre. Rhoderic Dhu, Majestic, Irish Chief- 
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tain, and Tinwald Perfection also showed 
fair cropping capacity, though not always 
superior to the susceptible varieties, Up-to- 
Date and Arran Chief. The superiority of 
Kerr’s Pink was also demonstrated in the 
trials carried out in 1926 by the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany, and there 
is little doubt that this variety is one of the 
heaviest croppers in cultivation. Taking 
saleable produce only, that is, excluding 
tubers that pass through a 14-inch riddle, 
Kerr’s. Pink gave a yield of 8:06 tons per 
acre, a figure which was, however, exceeded 
by the varieties Majestic, Arran Consul, and 
Up-to-Date, all extremely good sorts. 

There is a further point worth mentioning 
to Potato-growers just now, and that is the 
desirability of boxing and sprouting their 
seed prior to planting. The seed tubers 
should be placed in shallow boxes with the 
crown or rose end uppenmost, and the boxes 
placed in a shed where light is freely ad- 
mitted but frost excluded. If sufficient light 
is given, not every eye will grow, but the 
tubers will restrict themselves to two or three 
leading sprouts. These sprouts produce the 
best plants and the larger yields. If, on the 
other hand, Potato sets are kept in the dark 
every eye will endeavour to produce a sprout, 
which will be light-coloured and weakly. 
The sprouts at planting time should be 
strong and sturdy, not more than 1 inch long, 
and of a dark green, purple, or blue colour 
according to the variety. Tubers that de- 
velop spindly, weak sprouts are unsuitable 
for planting. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Disbudding Peach trees 


HE disbudding, or the reducing of the 

young growths produced by the bearing 

wood of Peach and Nectarine trees, is an 
operation that requires attention. Healthy 
trees put forth a multiplicity of growths, 
which must be thinned down to certain 
limits, otherwise there will be such a con- 
gestion of the young wood that the trees for 
all practical purposes would become ruined. 
It is also necessary to disbud in order to 
obtain, wherever it may be required, the re- 
quisite quantity of vigorous young wood to 


Answers 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Marcel 


furnish the trees with bearing woo, 
year. The operation of disbuddi 
force to be of a somewhat tentatiy 
as unless climatic conditions are ye; 
able, it has to be done ‘‘ pieceme; 
other words, spread over sever 
before it can be finally coneluc 
operator must therefore regulate th 
of the growths according to weat} 
tions, persevering with it, within du 
when it is warm and sunny, and ; 
slowly or suspending it under rey 
ditions. The first thing to do is ; 
the ‘‘ fore rights,’’ or those groy 
ated on the front side of the beari 
As these face outwards they are ¢ 
vice, and can at once be dispen 
After this, a gradual reduction of th 
should take place, commencing fir 
outer parts of the trees and worl 
the centres. When completed, the 
be but the growth at the tip of ¢ 
of bearing wood, one about half, 
if the latter is of any great length 
on the upper, and one on the low 
the base. Should there not be roon 
of these growths to be eventually t 
then give the upper growth the | 
and remove the lower one. 7 

Another proviso is that, where 
have fruits at their bases, both shor 
until such time that growth can } 
at the third leaf. Both fruits anc 
can be ultimately dispensed with y 
found-in due course that all or pe 
few of these fruits are required. 
may be retained should have the 
back growth left intact with then 
leaves draw the sap, to the bene 
fruits. ‘ 

The person who performs the d 
should have with him a tin of tobac 
and a rubber “‘ puff,’’ so that in thi 
aphis being found on any of the 
which cannot at the time be remo 
those which are to be retained, tl 
may with a few puffs of the powd 
patched forthwith. If more atter 
paid to this detail it would ofte 
Peach trees from becoming badly 
as the pest can by these means be k 
until it is safe to make use of inse 
give them a good washing, either 
pipe or garden engine. 


: 


o Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish 
be named should send fair examples of 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. Me 4 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
four plants should be sent in any one uw 
same correspondent. Where more than 
is sent they should be numbered, Of co 
cones should always be sent. y 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in 
stages of colour and size of the same kt 
assist in its determination. Single, 
deformed specimens are difficult to 7 
do not undertake‘to name more than / 
mens at one time. 


GREENHOUSE 
Raising Cotton plants 


I have been asked, as an experiment, to 
raise one or two Cotton plants. I have in 
my possession seeds of Brazilian Cotton and 
would be pleased if you could give me any 
advice on how to treat them. I have plenty 
of heat at command, having vinery, Melon, 
Tomato, also cool houses and propagation 
frame or pit. I have not had the pleasure 
of seeing any such plants growing, so am 
not sure if it is possible to grow them to any 
success in this country. ; 


[Sow the seed at once in 7-inch pots, four 


seeds in each pot. You will probal 
better results in this way than by ' 
small pots and afterwards tr nsfe 
plants to larger pots. Use a light 
and see that the pots are well drain‘ 
them in a temperature of 70 degs 
house wliere the plants can obtain. 
dance of light. When the seedli 
each produced three or four leaves ' 
are ‘‘ thinned ’”? so as to leave on 
pot. As soon as the pots are filled \ 
give a watering once each week \ 
liquid-manure. It is important | 
plants do not at any stage of the’ 
wilt or suffer from a lack of moist 
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the other hand, an over-abun- 
pisture is equally injurious. The 
t does not lend itself very readily 
“m of cultivation in pots. It ap- 
‘ive better in a deep pot in which 
ice for the downward growth ot 
than in a pot of the type com- 
in garden work in this country. 
rowing countries good plants are 
srown for experimental purposes 
indrical in shape and about 15 


] 


name and treatment 

The plant‘of which you senda 
Billbergia nutans (see illustration, 
It is easily grown in a green- 
1 a window. We frequently re- 
ens for identification. It belongs 
ural Order Bromeliaceze. Your 
bably starved and should be re- 
flowering. A suitable soil is a 
leaf-soil, peat, and loam in equal 
uich should be added sharp silver 
ep jit open and porous. Good 
ibsolutely essential. Propagation 
y taking off the suckers attached 
it stem and inserting in a bottom 
it 80 degs. 


wer for name and treatment 


-The remarkable-looking flower, 
give an illustration, is Sprekelia 
a, the Scarlet Jacobean Lily. It 
lied to Habranthus, remarkable 
ious form and intense colour of 

The long upper petals ascend, 
wer ones enclose the stamens. 
to grow and only requiring to be 
mm frost. Although generally re- 
| greenhouse bulb, it flowers re- 
ell in favoured counties in the 
it protection. 


- overt old chicken run 

».).—If you apply a good top- 
reshly-slaked lime to your soil no 
1 arise from the presence of the 
ould you not introduce a little 
ito the house, forking same into 
soil? If this can be done and 
divided into sections by sinking 
ches into the ground at about 
t you would be providing quite 
sitions for the culture of Toma- 


ms for inspection. 
u, please, let me know what is 
with enclosed Freesia bulbs? 
potted up rather late last year 
€r); some just commenced to 
len stopped, while the others did 
tall. I have enclosed a sample 
1 they were potted in. | G>S. 
no sign of any disease with the 
ns. This subject is occasionally 
ehaviour, and from time to time 
lie dormant for 12 months. In 
Instance there is no doubt that 
iting is the cause of the trouble. 
ature at that season may have 
‘ibutory factor. It is quite usual 
ited corms to extrude small off- 
>w no top growth at all for the 
The corms should be potted up 
upplied with a very moderate 
moisture until the end of April, 
ts should be put on a top shelf in 
sé and ‘“‘ roasted’ in full sun- 
ut a drop of moisture until 
ember. The corms can then be 
of the pots and planted in pots, 
n the open, when they will start 
immediately the ground becomes 
small corms should be set an 
nd the larger ones allowed more 
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South African Lilies (?) 


_ I have some Lily bulbs in pots in a heated 
lomato house. The temperature of the house 
varies, between 55 degs. and 75 degs. The 
Lilies did not flower well this spring, and 
they do not look ‘as if they are going to flower 
this year, although the foliage is good and 
quite green. The original bulbs came from 
South Africa. Some of those I refer to above 


are offsprings, and are still young. When 
should I cease watering them ? Oxon. 


[We regret we cannot advise you without 
further information. You did not mention 
the name -of ‘the ‘particular’ plant, and’ inas- 
much as there are a number of bulbs intro- 
duced from South Africa, commonly known 
as Lilies, such as Vallota purpurea (Scar- 
borough Lily), Amaryllis Belladonna (Bella- 
donna Lily), Nerine Sarniensis (Guernsey 
Lily), Agapanthus umbellatum (African 
Lily), it is impossible to advise treatment 
without knowing the particular species to 
which you refer. There is just the possi- 
bility that your plant may be one of the 
Crinums. If it is not possible to give the 


Sprekelia formosissima (the Scarlet 
Jacobean Lily) 


name, perhaps you can describe its habit and 
colour of the flowers. No true Lilies come 
tous from South Africa, although many bulbs 
are commonly so called. } 


Tritonia bulbs 

(W..W., Berks.).—Tritonia crocrata varie- 
ties can only be planted in autumn, and these 
may be obtained from Barr and Sons, King 
Street, Covent Garden. On the other hand, 
Tritonia rosea can be supplied and planted 
now to bloom this summer. 


Sowing seeds of the Tea plant 


I beg leave to ask you if you would be 
kind enough to give me instructions as to 
the sowing and rearing of Tea seeds. My 
employer has given me some seeds, and he 
particularly wants to get some plants. As 
I have never had to sow or grow any before 
I am absolutely in the dark as to their treat- 
ment. Gr Ge 

[We have submitted your inquiry to a 
correspondent with wide experience in trop- 
ical horticulture, who kindly replies :—‘* My 
experience in the cultivation of Tea is limited 
to one attempt which we made to grow the 
germinating the seed, which was sown in 
plant in Egypt. We had no difficulty in 
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small pots. After germination the surplus 
seedlings were removed, one only being left 
in each pot, but the plants did not grow well. 
Our failure was due probably to the dryness | 
of the atmosphere. I believe that the Tea 
plant requires a fairly moist atmosphere. | 
should think that a temperature of 65 degs. F. 
would suit the plants.’’] 


Primula Kewensis . 

I send a leaf of Primula Kewensis.. You 
will notice that it is covered with a white 
powder, which also affects the buds before 
they open. Can you tell me what it is and 
the remedy, if any? ; 

[There is nothing wrong with the leaf of 
Primula Kewensis. The white powdery sub- 
stance is known as farina and is natural to 
a number of ‘Primulas. P. Kewensis is a 
hybrid between P. floribunda and a mealy 
form of P. verticillata. The mealy charac- 
ter is not uncommon in the hybrid, but it is 
not a constant character. The original plants 
of P. Kewensis showed no trace of this 
farinosa character. | 


FLOWER GARDEN 


The Madonna Lily not flowering 

(Mrs. A. L> Beckett).—This Lily dislikes 
being meddled with, and in some gardens 
thrives best when undisturbed for years in 
good open garden soil. You have been 
wrong in lifting the bulbs so frequently, and 
we advise you 'to leave them alone for at least 
three years. This Lily is much prone to the 
Lily disease (Botrytis cinerea), but from your 
account of the plants we do not think this is 
the cause of them failing to flower; but as a 
precautionary measure spray the plants fort- 
nightly with sulphide of potassium, 1 oz. to 
2 gallons of ‘water, from-early June till 
flowering begins. The Latin name is Lilium 
candidum. It ‘is possibly the oldest Lily in 
cultivation, and certainly one of the most 
beautiful. 


Tulip bulbs for inspection 

I should be much, obliged if you could tell 
me what is wrong with the Tulip bulbs I 
am sending for your inspection. I have a 
long border which I fill each year with Tulips, 
and three years ago a patch about 2 feet 
square did not come up, and I found the 
bulbs in this rotting condition. The piece of 
ground infected with this trouble is 2 yards 
long this year, showing a rapid increase in 
whatever causes the rot. There is no sign. 
of it elsewhere in my Tulip beds at, present. 
I should be very grateful if, when telling 
me the cause, you would also tell me how to 
cure it. F. M. Baker. 

| With reference to the attached, the bulbs 
are suffering from. Grey Bulb Rot, caused 
by the parasitic fungus Sclerotium Tulipa- 
rium.. One of the bulbs was also affected 
with Fire, due to Botrytis Tulipe. . The 
sclerotia or resting spores,of Fire are gene- 


-rally carried om the outside of the bulb, but 


Grey Bulb ‘Rot may be contracted from the 
presence of the sclerotia in the soil. Since 
our correspondent wishes to grow Tulips in 
the border year after year we suggest as a 
remedial. measure that the affected patch be 
dug out to the, depth of 9 inches, the soil re- 
moved being spread on boards or sacks and 
thoroughly saturated with a 1 per cent. solu- 
tion of formaldehyde. It is important that 
the saturation should be thorough and that 
no crumbs of soil are dropped on the sur- 
rounding ground. The hole from which the 
soil is removed should also have a thorough 
watering with the solution before it is refilled 
with earth. ] 


Planting tree and single Chinese Ponies 

T shall be glad if you. will advise me, 
through your Correspondence column in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, as to whether Tree 


‘either a sunny or a half-shady place. 
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Pzonies and single Chinese Pzeonies would 
succeed well in this district, and, if so, would 
the first week of April be a good time to plant 
them. : K. H. 

Elgin, N.B. 

[Both kinds of Pzonies should succeed 
with you; indeed, some of the finest known 
specimens of the former are to be found in 
the North-Eastern counties, the reason being 
that the plants are not excited into growth 
so easily as in the low-lying districts further 
south, where the early young shoots often get 
destroyed by late frosts. Endeavour to ob- 
tain ungrafted plants of the Tree Pzonies. 
The best time for planting all kinds of these 
popular flowers is during September and 
October, but you may safely plant during 
early April, remembering that a good and 
deeply-dug soil which is also well drained is 
very desirable for them. ] 


Ophiopogon spicatus 


In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of March toth, | 


page 141, Miss Jekyll again recommends 
Ophiopogon spicatus as a suitable plant for 
good leaves to go with Freesias, Iris stylosa, 
etc. I should be glad to know if this plant 
requires sun or shade, and the best time of 
year to divide old plants, and how often. 
om iCamsaR 

[In answer to your inquiry as to the re- 
quirements of Ophiopogon spicatus, it is not 
at all a fastidious plant. It does well in 
It can 
be divided and transplanted either now or in 
autumn, preferably in rather poor soil, for if 
grown in richer the tufts of leaves are larger 
than are convenient for use with small 


flowers. | 
ALPINES 


Dividing Primulas 

Primula Wanda and P. denticulata are now 
flowering well in the open, but they want 
dividing up very badly. Kindly say if this is 
best done when they have finished flowering. 

W. P. PECHEY. 

| These should be divided immediately the 
lowers are over, following which care must 
be taken to see that the plants do not at any 
time suffer from want of moisture. This 
particularly applies to the first four weeks 
following division; by this time root-action 
should be so free as to place the plants out of 
danger. } 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Bignonia not flowering 

I shall be greatly obliged if you will give 
me your advice re Bignonia not flowering. 
It was put in four years ago and treated with 
peat, loam, and leaf-mould in equal propor- 
tions, and given plenty of water while growth 
is being made. Jt has not been pruned at 
all. It looks exceedingly well and is over 
16 feet in height, but has never given any 
sign of flowering. It is in a warm corner on 
south wall. I grow many tender shrubs, 
such as Abelias, Fuchsias, Ceanothus, etc., 
and they do extremely well. M. A. B. 

|Your Bignonia is making wood at the 
expense of flower. In order to check exces- 
sive growth a sharp spade should be driven 
down through the roots in a circle at 3 feet 
from the stem, also the long shoots should 
be shortened back somewhat. This willeforce 
the lower buds into growth, and from these 
the flowers will appear, providing we get a 
favourable summer. A very hot summer ‘is 
necessary to bring out the beauty of both the 
small-flowered B. radicans and the larger- 
flowered kinds of which Mme. Galen is a 
striking example. ] 


The cutting back of overgrowing shrubs 


(1) Would you be kind enough to tell me 
the right month to cut down overgrowing 
Philadelphus, Ribes, and Forsythia suspensa ? 
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(2) Will the Philadelphus, Ribes, and 
Forsythias flower the first season after cut- 
ting them down? Roth ie 

[ (x) All the shrubs you mention may be 
cut back at the present “time with safety if 
you do not object to the loss of their flowers 
this year. The proper time to carry out such 
work is February and March, or at any time 
during the winter months, whilst the bushes 
are dormant. If you specially desire to enjoy 
their flowers this year, however, no harm 


will result if you do what cutting back is | 


necessary immediately their flowers are over ; 
indeed, it is the practice with many people to 
leave their Forsythias to bloom, and prune 
whilst the flowers are actually upon them, 
using the branches for decoration. (2) Yes, 
if the cutting down is not too severe. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 
What is an Amateur? 


I have been asked by my Committee if you 
would explain the difference between an 
amateur and a professional showing in an 
amateur society. Would you be so kind as 
to explain this, as we are anxious to have 
some authority on the question? L. J. 5. 


| We cannot do better than refer you to the 
R.H.S. rules for judging. All horticultural 
societies who affiliate with the R.H.S. obtain 
a copy of these rules on affiliation. Rule 15 
StalteSn—— 

No person shall be permitted to compete as 
an amateur who gains any part of his liveli- 
hood by growing for sale, or for an employer, 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, plants, seeds, 
grafts, cuttings, bulbs, buds, etc., nor any 
person in the employ of a nurseryman. Any 
objection raised as to the rightful qualifica- 
tions of an exhibitor shall be referred to the 
Council of the R.H.S., whose decision shall 
be final, 

By the words Nurseryman and Market 
Gardener are understood persons who main- 
tain Gardens for the purpose of gaining a 
livelihood, or intend them to return an annual 
profit. 

Local Societies often desire to separate 
Amateurs into four or more classes, corre- 
sponding, roughly speaking, to the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Amateurs employing 

gardener regularly. 

2. Amateurs employing only one gardener 

regularly. 

3. Amateurs not employing paid assistance 

regularly. 

4. Amateurs employing no paid assistance 

at all. 

Whenever any person is recognised by the 
officials of a Show as coming under the de- 
finition of ‘‘ Amateur ”’ in their particular 
district, and exhibits have been accepted as 
within their local Show-Rules, the Judges 
must make their awards without discussing 
those Rules. The duty of deciding who is, 
and who is not, an Amateur in any particular 
district lies with the officials of the Show and 
not with the Judges. 

The term ‘‘ Cottager’’ means a person 
who (a) is, and, for the six months preceding 
the exhibition, has been regularly engaged in 
manual labour for a wage and (b) is not, and 
has not been, a professional gardener and 
(c) has not received the assistance of paid 
labour of any kind in the cultivation of his 
ground or produce during twelve months pre- 
ceding the exhibition and (d) for the six 
months preceding the exhibition has resided 
I a ahr cae and (e) whose cottage is not 
of a higher rateable value thant 
pounds per annum. 


N.B.—The gardener-chauffeur or chauffeur- 


* Insert Nameof Village, &c. 

} The rateable value difters so enormously in different dis- 
tricts that each local Committee must use its own experience 
and judgment in filling in this amount. 


more than one 


ee es 


gardener is always a difficulty 
be classed with amateurs, 7 | 
hibit as such, or as “‘ gardey 
as cottagers. eS 
[t is impossible to make rule 
body and it is not fair to let 
as a “ Cottager’? who w 
ployer’s garden and can 
seeds and plants therefrom, 
the temptation to show as i 
has grown (or helped to gro: 
ployer. x 
If once gardener-groo 
gardeners are let into the 
it will be found very detrim 
cottagers showing and it w 
stop short of admitting 7 
classes the gardener who fee 
pig or who gets out the coals, 


Grub for identification 


(James Butler).—The specin 
amination is that of one of 
bably the Clay-coloured 
grubs feed on the roots of 
the late autumn and throu 
When fully fed in spring 
chrysalids in the soil and t 
in May and June. The adul 
shoots and foliage of many 
They lay their eggs in the 
weevils are only active at 
away during the day under 
flower-pots, staging, or an 
ter. You should examine 
at night during April and \ 
with you for the purpose. 
be abl: to detect the w 
coloured, wingless creatur 
the ground if the plants ar 
est jar. When on the grot 
feign death. Control of thi 
times difficult, and it is of 
only one method. Get to 
adult weevils are like and 
summer months traps of ol¢ 
ing, boards, and slates shou 
their haunts. These tra 
amined each morning an 
stroyed. The grubs can 
crude naphthalene at the 
square yard of ground and | 
pots which are suspected 
grubs should be shaken — 
destroyed. When mixing 
the ingredients should be 
or you could mix in a goo 
with the mixture prior to 
Write us again if we can 


SHORT REP 


S. B.—Chives are offered 
and Sons, 12, King Street, 
London, at 6s. per dozen t 


NAMES OF PI 
W. N.—1, Epiphyllum 
Cotyledon retusa syn, Eche 
W. G. C.—1, Skimmia 
form); this male form was 
as S. fragrans and S. if 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia; 
sempervirens; 4, Cedrus de 
J. D. M., Bath.—Chloro 
useful plant for vases an 
times used in summer bor 
_j. H. E.—1, Olearia n 
Garrya elliptica; 3, Osma 
var. variegatum; 4, Grise 
one can ‘* run down ”’ such 
You must know them. 


NAMES OF 
Gee Strangways.—App 
(Continued on page 
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ywer s Gold-Medal Begonias 
id Large-flowered Gladiolus 


EGONIAS for Garden or Greenhouse 


SINGLE, in distinct colours, 2/6 per doz.; 17/6 per 100. Crimson, scarlet 


orange-scarlet, yellow, white, and pibk: ; BEAUTIFUL 
<, mixed, all colours, 2/3 per doz.; 15/- per 100. GI A D IO] | 
DOUBLE, in distinct colours, 3/- per doz.; 20/- per 100. Crimson, scarlet, 
orange-scarlet, whitey-pink, salmon. * ° 
mixed, all colours, 2/6 per doz.; 17/6 per 100. aoe. For Spring Planting , 
Easily Grown Charming Flowers for 


66 99 Cutting and Garden Decoration. 
LADIOLUS, POWER’S “A” COLLECTION A Peedor Pept 
100 Bulbs in 10 vars., as below, for 12/6 Sea ae ae Hulot eh ZiSmtAiG 
50 ” ” ” ” i/- Indigo Blue.. 23) ol Di = 
Baron Hulot, White City, Halley, Liebesfeuer, Odin, Panama, Proserpine, Red Golden West, Orang ge Scz irlet 3/-  21/- 
Emperor, Schwaben, and White Giant. Odin, Deep Salmon ... sae M216") 1716 
White Giant, pure White ... 3/6 25/- 
Ss 66 99 ellow Queen, pure Yellow... 2/6 17/6 
POWER’S B COLLECTION Red Emperor, Scarlet Red... 3/- 21/- 
100 Bulbs in 10 vars., as below, for 15/- WEBBS’ SPECIAL COLLECTION, 12 
30 ” ” ” 8/6 Bulbs each of above 7 named varieties. 
Catherine, Flaming Sword, Golden West, L’Immaculee, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Price 20/- 
Niagara, Pink Perfection, Prince of Wales, Yellow Standard, and War, WEBBS’ CHOICE LARGE-FLOWERED 


MIXTURE, 2/3 per doz., 15/- per 100. 
All Post Free. 


GARDEN, LAWN, AND BULB 


riptive Catalogue Free PGS TREE 


CATALOGUE, Post Free 
“were Waterford) 8 WEBB & SONS, Ltd. 


“ea SEEDMERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN _-~ The King’s Seedsmen 


STOURBRIDGE 


rhe Royal Horticultural Society’s 


AMATEURS’ SHOW 


VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


JUNE 26th, 1928 


OPEN TO ALL AMATEURS 
02 Classes No Entry Fees 


DIVISION A. Open to all amateurs. 


DIVISION B. Open only to those amateurs who do not employ more 
than one gardener and one boy or part-time man. 


DIVISION C. Open only to those amateurs who employ no gardener. 


1 addition to substantial prizes a Cup is offered to the most successful 


competitor in each ‘Division. 


7 


For Schedules apply to the Secretary, R.H.S., Vincent Square, S.W. | 
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Summer insect pests 
i HE old proverb, ‘‘ A stitch in time saves 


nine,’’ is never more applicable than it is 

in battling with Green and Black Fly and 
Red Spider that attack our fruit trees and 
bushes as well as Roses almost as soon as 
new growth pushes forth in the early months 
of the year, especially the first two 
mentioned; this, too, at a time when it is 
hardly safe to bring the syringe into use with 
an insecticide as the shoots are in a tender 
stage and night temperature frequently fall- 
ing below freezing point, so that it is more 
than probable we should be doing more harm 
than good in attempting their destruction 
under this head and adopt other means of 
checking their advance if not entirely de- 
stroying them. 

In Tobacco powder we have a safe and ex- 
cellent remedy if applied quite early in their 
infancy, puffing or shaking the powder well 
into their haunts. It has no detrimental 
effect either on blossom or new growth, Its 
application is rather a tedious one compared 
to syringing the tree, but with a powder per- 
fectly dry so that it works freely from the 
distributor it is surprising the amount of 
space one can get over in a few hours during 
the wanmest part of the day» This in con- 
junction with the early removal of super- 
fluous shoots as soon as you feel safe to do so 
will usually suffice until the syringe can be 
brought into action. Green Aphis is easily 
got rid of, but Black Aphis requires much 
perseverance to annihilate, especially should 
they have taken a fair hold ere one ts able to 
battle with them. In bad casés, such as the 
shoots of the Cherry, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to dip the points in the prepared insecti- 
cide, but with a keen eye and the necessary 
at hand such never ought to occur, as it 
cripples growth, probably, for that season, 
and it entails more labour at a busy time of 
the year. 

[It is always wisest to err on the safe side 
when mixing any insecticide, and not to ex- 
ceed the quantity stated by the maker. Far 
better to give two applications night and the 
next morning, then if the first dose has not 
done its purpose the second one catches them 
before they have much chance to recover. 
Some seasons—notably last yéar—the Green 
Fly was most persistent in attacking trained 
Roses on my little dwelling, and had to be 
dealt with three or four different times be- 
fore they were entirely cleared. Later in the 
season we usually get troubled with, perhaps, 
the worst of all pests, Red Spider, a frequent 
invader of the Peach and Vine under glass 
and in the open unless the syringe or garden 
engine is in daily use. These, if allowed to 
gain a footing, take out the very vitality of 
the foliage, doing irreparable damage in a 
very quick time. Plenty of cold water put 
on with force will usually clear them, and is 
the safest to use when fruit is near the 
ripening stage, though of late, mention has 
been made in these pages of the Monro lamp, 
using naphthalene for fumigating under glass 
as a sure remedy, but have not tried it my- 
self. Sponging foliage attacked with this 
pest causes a deal of labour, and most trying 
to the worker under glass during summer, so 
let us hope it can be dispensed,with with this 
new-comer. Too dry an atmosphese is 
usually the cause of this enemy appearing on 
a host of plants grown under glass, specially 
so when much fire-heat has to be employed, 
while, on the other hand, an excess of mois- 
ture in a cool house or on walls in low-lying 
districts is apt to foster mildew, so one has to 
adopt the happy medium in destroying one 
and giving encouragement to the other. 
Here again there is an insecticide on the 
market for syringing the affected foliage, 
containing, most likely, a good percentage of 
sulphur, one of the best eradicators of this 
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troublesome pest in damp, dull, or muggy 
seasons 

Although but few plants have been men- 
tioned that are liable to early attack of Aphis 
and Red Spider, there are numbers that fall 
a prey to both and must be dealt with accord- 
ingly, and this in its earliest stage. Soot is 
a capital exterminator of Red Spider on the 
Violet, dusted well under the foliage when 
damp, and so it is for the Onion and Celery 
Fly, as well as for the fleas that cripple our 
early Turnip seedlings. 

Reverting to the Rose, there is a much 
more destructive creature than the fly, and 
this is the maggot that eats out the point’ of 
the newly-formed shoots that should supply 
the floral display. These, if left to them- 
selves, quickly cripple the lot, so must be 
searched for quite early in the spring. Hand- 
picking is the surest way of clearing them, 
and this should be done daily until all are 
caught, J. Mayne. 


Cardiff and District Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion 

A most interesting and instructive lecture 
was given before the above Association at the 
fortnightly meeting held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Cardiff, on March 13th, Mr. W. 
Bennett presiding. The meeting was well 
attended by members and ladies, who were 
specially invited on this occasion. The lec- 
turer for the evening was Mr. H. R. Farmer, 
of Cardiff Castle Gardens, and his subject 
was “‘ Fruit Bottling.’”’ Mr. Farmer, who is 
a R.H.S. Medalist for Fruit Bottling, not 
only described every detail of the work, but 
had on view every appliance required and 
practically every kind of fruit in bottles, 
bottled by himself, some of which were 
bottled as far back as 1910, and, judging from 
outward appearances, were in perfect condi- 
tion. One particular bottle which was 
labelled ‘‘ What is it? ’’ caused much specu- 
lation and amusement, some describing it 
Cherries, some Onions, Grapes, etc. It 
eventually turned out to be that tiseful little 
Tomato, Golden Nugget. Cleanliness 
throughout was one of the chief points laid 
down by the lecturer throughout the process. 

In discussion Mr. Toye maintained that 
every gardener should know the elementary 
side of fruit-bottling so as to advise when 
there was a glut of fruit and prevent waste. 
[his was taken up by ladies and other mem- 
bers of the Association. At the close Mr. 
Farmer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks, 
and invited to give a further lecture during 
the coming session on bottling vegetables and 
jam-making by sterilisation. This he agreed 
upon. 

Amongst the prize winners of the various 
competitions was Mr. T. Rockey, who 
secured the special prize and Bronze Medal 
given by GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for the 
greatest number of points awarded for non- 
competitive plants during the session. Mr. 
Rockey, who exhibited at every meeting, was 
only one point off securing the maximum. 

The annual general meeting will be held on 
March 27th to receive auditors’ report, elec- 
tion of officers and Committee, and other 
business. W.E. W. 


OBITUARY 
DAME ELIZABETH BENN 


We very much regret to announce the death 
of Dame Elizabeth Benn, widow of Sir John 
Williams Benn, Bt., D.L., a former Chair- 
man of the London County Council, and 
mother of Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., the head of 
Benn Bros., Ltd., publishers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. She died at Blunt - House 
Oxted, Surrey, in her 77th year. 

Dame Elizabeth Benn had a considerable 
share in the career of her husband in his long 


“A new spray gun 


ie . 


and arduous municipal and 
service. After his death 

tinued her interests in socia 
work in East London, and 
Benn Hostel was establis 


commemorate and continu 
labours in the welfare of work 
The recent severe wint 


strength, and she passed 
The funeral took place at O 
day afternoon last. 
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NEWS IN ADVERTI 


Readers will be interested 
and efficient spraying appliar 
the Martsmith  self-cont 
that can be used independent 
bucket. There is no waste of 
Frequently the quantity left 
a bucket and which wou 
thrown away suffices to fill 
The Martsmith is really two 
For small spraying operatioi 
complete entity, 7.e., with 
tainer holding sufficient liq 
jobs on a minor scale, but 
tensive operations are r 
smith forms a powerful spr 
bucket by a simple change-over. 
of this double-purpose is obviot 
not used with hose for garden 
tions the Martsmith can be 
whitewashing ceilings, dis 
disinfecting nurseries, etc. 
lars can be obtained from | 
Smith, Holloway Head, Birmi 


Benn Brothers’ Ot 


The Cabinet Maker.—Th 
Exhibition; Advantages o 
ture; The Drapers’ Exhi 
Soft Goods. - . 

The Chemical Age. 
Methods in Oils and Fats € 
Cotton Dyestuffs for Viscose ; 
Burning Funnace. gl 

The Electrician.—‘ The 
Radio Problem,’’ by R. Bel 
the Overhead Lines Ass 
Railway Electrification. 

The Fruit Grower.—‘ 1} 
Packing Station,’ by J. 
Federation Conference 
‘‘ National Mark for Horti 

The Gas World.—Dea 
Robertson, Editor of ‘* The 
Mr. Stephen Hays on “ Horizo 
with Special Reference to 
Il.’’; Coke Breeze and C 
gates for Concrete: Report 
search Board. ; 

The Hardware Trade Jou’ 
Pewter,’? by E. W. Turner, | 
Electrical Boom and the 1) 
Opportunity ; Hardware Pa s| 
Retails and the Sale of Toy Pist 

The Timber Trades 
Trades Federation Annual } 
of New President and Vice 
servation of Timber ; Softwood D 
Since the War; How to Manag) 
Kiln. | 


Gavin Jones, 
plants, 
Hillier and Sons, Winche 
shrubs (with notes on cultiv. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Ph 
—Vegetable and flower seec 
Heckmondwike Chemical 
wike.—Fertilisers. 
Geo. Monro, Ltd:, Walth 
—Volck, a non-poisonous inse 
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CLIMBERS 


s sempervirens is one of the 
ween climbers, and, like most 
its, prefers partial shade, where 
ally romp, while in sunny, dry 
1 struggling plant. Abelia flori- 
nongst the showiest of climbers, 
vm, sunny wall its large rosy-red, 
unnel-shaped flowers over shining 
liage are a handsome ornament 
) July. Mitraria coccinea (A.M., 
7) must be started small. It is a 
i with charming coral-scarlet 
2 June to August, and does well 
eaty soil on a north or west wall. 
ul Californian Pentstemon cordi- 
der; its bright scarlet flowers are 
warm position. Ribes speciosum 
Gooseberry) will quickly reach 
feet on a sunny wall, and its vivid 
lous, Fuchsia-like flowers are 
sely in April and May on spiny 
minum Sieboldianum was _ re- 
, page 136 in GARDENING ILLUs- 
March 3rd, and is an undoubted 
the old Winter Jasmine (nudi- 
lanum crispum autumnalis is a 
m of the favourite Potato Tree, 
rcely without flowers from June 
1. The large pure yellow flowers 
tragophylla are very striking, 
vith shrubs, climbers should be 
theiy permanent positions while 
ed of youthful vigour; crabbed 
t respond even to good treatment 
lanting. At Killiney Nurseries 
nts ave extensively grown—vigor- 
plants in pots, most varieties 
et. These will develop rapidly 
d out. The full range of sorts 
din our new catalogue post free. 
tson and Sons, Ltd., Nurseries, 
. Dublin. 


Send for 1928 Cata- 


ft logue, and let us # 
arrangea Free Demon- 
stration. Six models, 


Prices from 


30 
Guineas 


or obtainable for first 
payment of 


from £&S 


Complete service or- 
ganisation maintained. 


MANUFACTURERS | 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


BROMWICH 
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BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Carriage Paid Prices : 


1 Ib. Tin - 1/3 14 lb. Bag - 5/9 
2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 
7 |b. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 


112 Ib. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 


Measuring 
Spoon ix 
each Tin. 


SOLE 


LTD 


WEST 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


A Carmona 
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Royal 
Horticultural 
Society 


OPENING OF 
THE NEW HALL 


The President and Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society are pleased to inform the 
Fellows and Associates that H.R.H. Princess 
Mary Viscountess Lascelles has graciously con- 
sented to open the New Hall of the Society on 
Tuesday, June 26th, 1928, at 3 o'clock. Fel- 
lows and Associates desirous of attending the 
ceremony are requested to send in their applica- 
tions not later than Saturday, May 12th, 1928. 
The accommodation, both sitting and standing, 
is necessarily .limited and the allotment of 
tickets will take place by ballot. No individual 
notice of the opening ceremony will be sent to 
Fellows. 


F.R. DURHAM, Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, 


London, S.W. 1 


ALL BRITISH 
MOTOR MOWERS 


STILL THE MOST EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL and POPULAR 


OVER 18000 SOLD IN SEVEN YEARS 
4,282 LAST YEAR 


CHAS. H. PUGH, Ltd., 


Whitworth'Works, 33, Tilton Road, Birmingham Ps 


THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER 15 PRODUCED 
¥ t 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN 


THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD 


xii 
LLDLIALLSL DAL AIA ALAS AIS) WEST’S PATENT 
For Nitrate of Soda puts GARDEN SUNDRIES 
1 ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
bere a es me Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
0 h nl what the trees take (everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 
PC dl 5 out—Nitrogen. Rafhatape (better than raffia). Westcelu 
Helps young trees to labels (everlasting). | Westmalene (better 


e 
row thrifty and strong; than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. 
and orth : | Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Killer. 


: : . ‘“‘Tawn Sand.’’ Shadings. 
Fru it losing their productive- | Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and F 


Samples and Catalogue free 
te Sys DOW Eel OR 


Orchards and Fruit Trees,”’ 
86 P) “ Successful Gardens for Gold Medallist for eanerey Dae 
Ev 


keeps old trees from 


ness, 
Read the special pamphlets, 


entitled “* The Manuring of C J E. W E S T, 


very Amateur,’’ supplied 
gratis and post free ue THE 
CHILEAN ATE 
COMMITTEE, a rotate 


London, £.C, 


House, New Broad Street, | 
| 
| 
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Mats. Nettings. ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST 


of every description. 


Greenhouses from Poultry He Houses from 
£4 2 6 y 


The LOUGHBOROUCH BOILER T. BATH &CO., Ltd. Savoye 
Gver 40, 000 in use aE 


MARK SMITH, Ltd. 4 
LOUTH, LINCS. 


een 


CH EAPEST, Ff 


ete The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- | 
at ciency and economy is still unrivalled. Should there be somi 
—__ A Rasy ” ae say to ware st pad me. or note in this issue 
> nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the | 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. would boa of 7m 
FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE pe a o@- For raduced prices of Boiler and Complete any gar ening rien Sy 
ILLUSTRATED J penne see New List (L.B. 27) free on gladly send a specimen 
eae addresses suggested, ot 
MESSENGER & CO., LTD., aT ea card. Adis 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire d B h 
London Office ;: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 rawn to the particula 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS “ON APPROVA 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S., will help every Gardener, whether working 


for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making—Potting—Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Tomatoes— Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes —Sweet Peas— Forcing Bulbs — “ Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—. Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 
Marketing—Index. 


EACH VOLUME DEMY 68yo. PRICE 22/6 net each. (Postage 2d, extra or 6d. (oc fou 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bourerie House, Fleet Street, London, E( 


PASS IT ON 


ad 


| 


They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 og 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS — 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual a 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and Gi! 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting and P 
the Flowers— Older Plants and Indoor Planting—| 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from co 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other | 
Carnations—Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks—I | 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKE 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Annuals—Biennials—He) 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks—Ch 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers—Bulbs—Asparagus! | 
and Smilax, etc. 


DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES and SH 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.— Hedge Plants—Flo 
Shrubs — Conifers — Window Box Evergreens— 
Climbers, ete. 


$a 


a 


e 
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7 to banish 
is from your 
garden! 


following wet season 
lled by prompt action 


slugs are all Soil Pests: Just dig 
oured by in STEROLE wher- 
on. Now ever land is cleared, or 
to take fork in between plants 
it on permanent borders, 
heproved STEROLE is cheap! 
Slugsand STEROLE iscertain! ! 


BROLE on lettuce beds infested with slugs I have 
nt, Please repeat order.’—EVESHAM, 


easure in testifying to the splendid qualities of 
s magnificent stuff, and does its work extremely 
2d several other brands of insecticide, but none 
TEROLE.’—NURSERIES, RAYLEIGH, Essex. 


:edlings—Stop Slugs 
Send for 


rTEROLE 


_- 2s. 6d. 14 lbs. - 4s. 
.- 6s. 6d. 56 lbs. - 9s. 
1 cwt. - 158. 


ge paid for cash with order. 


'S INSECTICIDES" 


aii 
HILL LONDON S-:E5 


SLUG PREVENTER 


» The Archibald Plant Protector 
| Durable Metal Fabrice. 
NEVER FAILs — LASTS FoR YEARS. 
Send for FREE Sample. 
Standard size, 3/6 per doz., post free. 
_ A. COUSLAND & CO., 
© 93, Brook Street, GLASGOW 


ve theres a 
d, there's 
a 


a way of exterminating it — 
1E EUREKA WAY, which 
by far the easiest, surest, and 
est. Weeds have been des- 
ed this way for over 30 years. 
‘© it On your paths and drives. 
mixes readily, and there is no 
liment. 

your agent can’t supply, write 
the makers— 


e 
sureka, 
VEED KILLER 

a 


WAYWARD, Ltd., 51, Newland, LINCOLN 
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On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Indispensable 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


in the 


Xi 


Garden -@gG 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE-—a Per- 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 56 lb., 16/-; 
28 1b., 9/-; 14 1b., 5/5; 7 1b., 3/*; tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE-—an excellent stimu- 
lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 14 1b., 5/6; 
vf lb., 3/*5 tins, 1/3. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Gow’s ‘‘ PERFECT” Pea Netting 


STRONG AND ore Corton 
) VG, SIX 3 o> eis 
DURABLE, WILL aes : 
LAST FOR YEARS STEAM  TARRED, : 


High .. 3ft. 44 ft. 6ft. %ft. per 
Prices—7d. $d. 1/- 1/6 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


== —— oF A Sorr BUT VERY 


AND RotT-PROOFED. 
Supplied in Pads 
of 6, 12, 25, 50, and 


SI eed bo png | 


eicstealstirehsctin? ight HEE 
Hains gi HUES Heses 


running 


aru 


HUNCOWCIDE 


HUNTER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 


yard. 100 yards long. H ae TECTOR: : : 5} 
71b. 141b. 281b, 561b. Lowt. IT TREE PROTECTOR 
ca etal ae Ret ot Sie Sian ees ae ae BIRDS, FROST, SHORES TO! = 
“GOWO” WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 11/6 21/- TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 
Non-poisonous. Gets all the Worms. cit NEW PORTABLE TENNIS SURROUND 


3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 
Soil Fumigant. Bags Free. Carriage Patd. 
Ask you Seedsman for them. 


A NEW HARD-WEARING TENNIS NET 


Apply for new Illustrated Booklet, giving his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE 


LIVERPOOL MAJOR C. WALKER, Dept. 0, Brecon, South Wales 


MASKELL’S HOP MANURE 


THE OLD WAY -—- AND THE NEW 


Senn ft 
=a TO § 


SAN 
SS SVAA’AI{QVKLE 


The REAL Substitute for Stable Manure. Not merely spent Brewery Hops, but a scientifically prepared 

Manure made under expert supervision, which has stood the test of years. In addition to Phosphates, Ammonia, 

and Potash, this Manure contains a large percentage of organic matter ; a main essential to all plant life. 
Supplied in Bags, Carriage Paid 60 miles London; add 6d. per ewt. for each 50 miles or part in excess. 


PRICES—28 lbs. 2s. 9d. Tewt :«. 68, 8ewt. ... 16s. 5ewt. ... 248. 10 ewt. 45s. 
ewt. ... 48. Pewt, .: 118: 4ewt. ... 20S. G6ecwt. .. 278.6d.1ton ... 80s. 
Terms—NETT CASH WITH ORDER. Special quotations for larger quantities. 2 
A.W. MASKELL & CO.,Ltd. (Hort. Dep. C. 1.) Maskell’s Works, Dirleton Rd., West Ham, E.15 
sat hd oleh ada lel Niet Meat ac ttl le td val Sh | kl beheld alba tlt hed Aad Ek A bebatalal etl Lt ee ILS 


e52 TO Oo 
THE MASKELL PRIZE SCHEME FOR GARDENS 
FIFTY GUINEAS in Prizes for Amateurs 


, FLOWER, FRUIT or VEGETABLE SECTIONS 
Write at once for Pamphlet of Particulars. 
THIS COMPETITION SHOULD APPEAL TO SMALL AND LARGE GARDENERS ALIKE 
; EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 
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ROUND TOP RUSTIO ARCHES. 

No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round ‘op 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


Usual fale 

Price Frice 

10/6 9/6 

Z 13/6 12/- 

ae ie net aly 16/- 
ies 0 wo, 22/6 20/- 
nt: Mae eG 24/- 
30/- 


83/6 


GARDEN BARROWS. 
Surong Oak or Ash Frame 
planed elm body. Size, 2 ft. 9in. 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in 
iron tyre. 


250 only, to ciear.. 
50 only, to clear.. 
Tops for cither of above _ 


CARDEN FLOWER 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, ctc. Strongly made. 
Treated inside and out with stop- -rot, nut- BepwD egw 


BOXES. 


Usual Price. Sale Price. 
12” square 4/9 4/3 
ibs ts 5/6 5/- 
Taree wii 6/6 5/9 
Die. re 8/6 7/- hy 
24" 10/6 9/- : 
Z tee) @ 
BS y 4 
ES. HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 4 
AY 6 SsCHeight 8 feet. Usual Sale ¥, 
Is Price Price. inv 
wo 4’ path in .. 5/9  6/- KA 
iy 4’ 6” path... ian GO 7/9 a 
5’ path » 11/6  10/- 
GARDE IGHTS. Usual ale 
v ae ee Pico 
laced. 3’ 2’ 8 3/- 
af 4’x3" 4/9 = 4/= 
re 5’ x3’ 6" 6/9 = 6« 
6’ x 4’ . 9 # 6/6 
Glazed '& painted 3’ x2! 7/6 =: B/6 
“3 4’ *%3’ 9/6 B/- 
is 5° x 3’ 6" 13/6 12/ 
“f 6 x4 15/6 14/« 
RUSTIC SUMMER 
HOUSE. 
No. 18. 
This House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance. All 
Rustic material is 
peeled. Back _ fitted 
with hollow bottom 
seat. All stained and 
varnished inside and 
out. Supplied from 


stock in following sizes: 


ck Usual Price Sale Price. 
5’ x3’ 6 £510 0 £5 0 0 
0x L £610 0 £5 15 0 
x 6’ : £940 40 £8 0 0 
8’ x5’ £1110 0 £910 0 
9 x6 £14 0 0 £12 0 O 


SEED FRAMES. 
These Frames {are very useful jor 
preserving seeds and bulbs against 
{rost ; are made Of tongued and grooved 
: boards and very warm. 

hung at back, and can be opened to 
different positions. Glazed 21-oz. ” glass. Two coats paint. 
3 it. long, 2 ft. wide, 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, 
Sale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATs, 
Well made from selected material. 
Usual Price. Sale Price 


(Bark on). 
In natural wood. 


4 long 9/6 9/- 
: a .. 14/6 13/€ 
@.. 18/6 17/6 


Bart’ off, stained, and varnished 


4’ long . 14/6 13/6 
ae 18/6 17/6 
as <2 PAP 22/8 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match 
Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 
fale Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. ale Price, 9/6 
CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 


Specificat.ons as No % but with }-in, floor and single 
door. Yitted lock and key, 
Size Usual Price Sale Price 
5’ x3" £3 18 0 £3 10 6 
6x4’ f4 50 £3 16 6 
Ux5 & 9 A 24 18 6 
8’ x6 25 10 0 
10‘ x7 5 6 0 #8 76 
12’ x8’ £12 £11 16 
Phone : Syd. 1268. 


Published by Bann Brotruurs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 


Lhe light is]: 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select trom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despate 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


N ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 
This is a cheap .orm o! 
Growing House, It is 
well made in sections, 
good tongued and grooved 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on cach side of 
doorway, good lock and 
key for door, all necessary 
iron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz, for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 
re-erection. 


eight Usual Price Sale Pr.ce 
ae a ~ £5 16/56 £5 5 0 
a Re . £612 6 £517 6G 
7 : £718 0 87 0 0 
Tele £810 0 £710 0 
8 £10 12 0 £910 0 
8 £16 00 £14 0 0 
ts . £19 0 0 £17 0 0 
ny a = .. £23 4 6 £2010 0 
of w. £4410 0 83910 0 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE. 


500 in stock ready for imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 


plete sections, constructed of 

strong framing, covered planed, 

tongued and grooved boards. 

Up and down sliding shutter 
=e as shown, hen exit at side. 

Size Height Usual Price Salo Price 
5’ x3" re = sss ‘a ek OD #1 5 0 
6 x4 4 an ite w £1 140 £110 0 

vTx5 4’ 6 a on «. £216 0 #210 0 

8x8! 5’ -. £816 0 + £3 8 0 
Floors, usually 7/6, ‘g/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6. 8/-, 
12/- and 15/-. 


nee 


@ Sy ater 


“ 


REDUCED PRICES 


Gates to match, 

Yrice per 8ft. wide, come 

Panels agth. di it Panel. plete with fittiags 
210s Site ecm a it oes 5/6. 9/6 
ADO Se Stl) yore MG Lote es O/G “ee. 12/6 
TED Se. = Sikb: « 4ft. .. 14/- .. 16/- 
100. ic. 8 ft. SORE -. 19/6 ... 20/- 
160 8 ft. 6 ft. ae 24/6 ... 25/- 


We strongly advise you to order this lino early as same cannot be repeated 
when stocki1 cleared, 


SPEOIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 


Usu:l Sale Usuai Sale 
Price Price Price Price 
100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
9" x7" nae sa oe 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
10’, 12” x8” on ees ee «=: 15/3 13/9 26/- = 23/3 
14°x 9" ase = See 16/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
12”, 14” x10” «. 16/8 14/9 28/6 24/6 
34°, 167,18”, 20”. 22”, 24" x12" 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 
16”, 18”, 20%, 22” and 24” x14" 21/9 19/9 39/6 35/3 
18”, 20”, 22”, 24” x 16” 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 
20” pee "and 24” x18” |. 23/3 20/9 41/- 3T/- 
LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., 3cwt. and jewt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 6/6 
Sale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- 
INCINERATOR 
Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 
market, 
Usual price 16/6 each, 
Sale Price .. » 12/6 each, 
RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. 
STAND. 


Made Rustie 
Hardwood, Bark off, 
Stained ‘and varnished, 


from _ best 


Stained and varnished, 


slong. Usual Price, 17/6 ‘square, Usual Price, 14/6 
Sale Price 12/6 Sale Price. 12/6 
4’ long, Usual Price 21/6 8’ 2’, 


Sale Price 15/6 


SONS (ept. GL), 


(2. Minion Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Rail 
SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 


Usual Price, 18/6 | 6‘x4' = & 
8ale Price, 16/- | 7'x4' 6" 


Printed by the OHANcERY LANE PrintinG WORK 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROO 


These Greenhouses are madespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not 
expensive structure. Can be erected é 
by any handy man in a few hours, - 
The framework is substantially 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower pa 
good, sound tongued “and grooved mia 
one coat of good oil colour Supplied 
ironwork and stages for each side of hor 
21-0z. glass for glazing. 


Usual Sale 
Size Price Price Size 
“x5 £6 60 £5 & OO} 45’% g 
8x5 «£7 26 £516 O| 90’x~10/ 
x6 £8 40 87 6 0] 25’x10 
J0’x7 £9180 £815 O} 30/x12/ 
12’x8’ £12 17081017 6 ~ 
GARDEN FRAMES 


Made of best, 1-in. tongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
paces pieces and runners for 

ights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. 
and fitted with iron handle. 
Glazed with 21-04. G'ags and al) woodwork 


Usual Price. 
4’ x3’ oh te a. St aoe 
6’ xd’ ~ oss SET Oe 
6’x4’,2 Lights  ... ose, £2 16 (Gee 
8 x6’ rs % i SS) ee 
12’ x6’, 35 4. ts . £5 00 
16° x6',4° 5 side . £6 6 8 
20’x6",5 | ‘a Br 20 
24’ x6’, 6 £9 2 6 


es not hi rices for. your frames ma 
ards, We oe Pied at the following lo 

eae of 1} in. tongued and grooved _ 
complete me hah ~: 


4x3 i ia ae 
6' x 4’ AY 
6x4’, 2 Lights nes 
yx 6 3 ove vee 
12’x6’,3 oe ond 
16° *6'7;4~ es = 
20’'x0’,5 as 
24’ x6’, 6 te ae 10 


Compare these prices = 0! 


ue 1. £35 5 0 
RUSTIC POLES. 


Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tees 
Usual Sale 
Size Price Pric> Size 
Per doz. Per doz. 

vxK2 

Ux 

8 x 24" 

8’ x3” 

ox 24 

9 x3" 
10’ x 2} 
10’ x3' 
12’ x 24” a 

GARDEN EDGING. | 

Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Pri 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft, 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 9 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from ae | 
tongued and grooved boards and 
substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable 
Seat at back, The whole stained 
and varnished inside and out. 
transit and erection: 


qi] 


FOREST HILL, 
Established 75 


usrrateD, March 31, 1928 


rdenin 


ILLUSTRATED 


Wisley Gardens in Spring 


"LOWERS > FRUIT - VEGETABLES > BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


No. 2560 


INING IZKLUSTRATED” 18 regia- 
ithe General Post Office as a News- 
‘The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Jeet, London, H.C. 4. 


‘FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


» selected strains and tested growth. Also the best 
\rish-grown Seed Potatoes. 


{ HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 


‘ants, Aquatics, etc., for Spring planting. 


‘ LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


a3, Cannas, Montbretias, Anemones, Tuberoses, 
sligridias, etc., for Spring planting. Cataloguesfree. 
NS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


1S PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 


jall readers. Please mention GARDENING ILiUS- 
Hy writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Eainburgh. 


SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS — 

[strated Catalogue ef choice Vegetable and Flower 
‘ants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 

ries B.), RK. H. BATH, LTD., The Ficral 
v _ 


aS, 5s. 9d. complete. Brand new 


-iled. Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
‘t. 6 in. pressed steel blade,all complete 5s 9d., car- 

jatisfection or money back. Bargain Catalogue 
N’S, 681, Albert Street, Lytham. 


‘RS DIRECT 


¢*} GARDEN to your HOUSH. Particulars from 
. SONS, Chesterfield. Established 1825. 


-ARDS.—Best English wire, 3 ft. Icng, 
(is each dozen, small mesh, 38. 2d. per dozen. 


loz. Is., 2 Qcz 1s. 3d.,3 doz. le. 6d, 4 doz. Carnage 
THORN, LTD., Dept. “G.” Shrewakuy. 


RYSANTEEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


0 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
4& BON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


ij 
"8 CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 
iid varieties, List3d. “‘FernCulture, illustrated, 
pmato Culture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
| 


: Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


iy coliection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
(hoice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
i| Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
Lalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


, CATALOGUE OF ALPINE AND 
j HERBACEOUS PLANTS now ready. Free 


SCE ELLIOT, LIMITED. 
XK HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


-—GARDENER®’ Blue Twill with 
(and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 

istered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. 
ONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 


_ Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Jllustrated 
Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


“ 


‘ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


And all Garden Ornaments. ; 
i U1, Eccleston Street, S.W. ae mipgns Do. 10 tree 


jd WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


mtal Iron and Wire work of every description, 
ron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
nas wed < mmogue fea ae palling 769, 
u gue i &k for separate lists.— 
PAUL, LTD., Norwich. ‘ 


Saturday, March 31, 1928 


ATERER’S Asparagus, 3 year old, 17s. 6d. 


ver 100; 2 year old, 12s. 6d. per 100 Alpins and perennial 
PLANTS. Vegetablesand flower SEEDS. GLADIOLIT, and 


SCOTCH GROWN SEED POTATOES. 
RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, and EVERGREEN and 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
ROSES and FRUIT TREES. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROS8SES§, Fruit 

Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 

logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


iW LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz.—_ DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


RTINDALE’S 


Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—_WM. ARKTIN- 


DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 


kinds, 1 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks ; 
catalogues free.—F. STKEET, Heathermead Nurseties, West 
Chobham, Surrey. i 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt.. 1s. 
and 2s. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d. and 5s.—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


destroys imsect pests in greenhouses. 


Bees New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 


BULL’S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


EEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 

strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 

SEED POTATOBS. Cataloguesfree.— GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Oataleguer, mentioning this paper.-REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


i GLADIOLI, all different, for 2s. 9d. post 
paid, List free.—BENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield, Glos. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Legans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Crazy for rustic werk, 
and wall coping, rockery. 
steps, MINEO. VINT & BROS, Idle, Bradford. Yorks, 


TWOPENCE 


SULTON SEEDS. 
ANNUALS. 
These beautiful, yet simple, flowers 
should find a place in every garden. 
Sutton’s Special Collecticns of 
the Best Annual Flowers— 


12 varieties 4s, 6d. 
24 varieties 8s. 6d. 
36 varieties 128. 6d 


j Post free. ; 
For full descriptions see Suttcn’s Garden 
Seed Catalogue. Free on application. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


(GLEE ES NEM DME oe My new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, ete., ete. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


A Werey BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardenirg 
and all other subjects. Oataloguesfree. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval. That book youdo not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLKS, 121, Charing »@ross Road, Lendon. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. § 

cwt., 70s. ; Reliable, 7 lb., 4s. 6d. ; cwt., 50s. . Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d. ; cwt., 40s. ; ‘Hmamel,6s, 4t.-¥ ORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.BE.t {%) 2g U yor 


AXTON’S SEEDS. —Our new Catalogue 


can be had post free ining .o ew Peas, Progress 
and Admiral Beatty, andlaneh f Sa Gul esVin( Slee fap le BIC 
Flower Seeds._LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, i HS 


© Blend (Ps Bo @ 


{Leta TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon. 


108: BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail WEBSTER’S as above. 


JE ee Improved Wood Labels on metal 


corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 
hang anywhere, 12, 1s.3d. ; 50, 3s.6d. ; 100, 5s.6d. from aboveaddress 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—_W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pesta, 


Highly eommended by R.H.8. 43s. each (postage 6d.); 248. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms trom— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M, 


LA8S, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Reugh Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—BRITISH GLASS CO., "G.” 


Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liver, ool. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


Vea 


STONE JosrpH BRCOKE & Sons. 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorke. 
PAVING Londen Office : 


85. Vietoria Street, Westminster. & W. 


REENHOUS!: PAINTING and GLAZING, 

—' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 

gall., cans extra. ‘"Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s, 
per ewt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 48., post free; 14 1b, tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
OARSON & SONS. Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
ewt., f.0.1.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm. 
Marden, Kent. 


ATIVE GUANO.—A Natural Plant Food. 


Specially prepared for gardens. 5s. cwt. paid up to 100 
miles, over 100 6s., cash with order. This Fertiliser has 
a reputation of 50 years, and is highly recommended 
for all Garden Orops. Dress Fruit Trees and Lawns 


in early Spring. f 
Full Darticulars—FERTILISER DEPARTMENT, Kingston- 


on-Thames Corporation. 


ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester” 


Brand of Calcium Carbonate. 90 Ib. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 
carr. paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 2} yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s. 5 
by 3 yds, 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


Cae en NETS, best small mesh, 25 x 2 yds. 
3s. 6d., or 4yds. 7s.; 50x4 or 25x8 yds., 14s. NEW Tennis 
Boundary Netting, weatherproof, roped around. 6} ft. 6d., 7} ft. 
7d., 81 ft. 8d., 94 ft. 9d., run yard super quality. Repaired, 
fid. sq. yd., any length width supplied guaranteed; cover 
length width when stretched. New Specially Tarred Pea 
Netting, 5in. mesh, 3 ft. 23d., 6 ft. 5d. per yd. Being the 
manufacturers of our new nettings, supply at first cost. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Carriage paid passenger train receipt 
order. Tenuis Standards 51d. ft.; 9 ft. cross rods, 21s. doz., 
carriage paid. —-W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net makers, 
Porthleven, Cornwall. Telegrams: ‘‘Oliver Allen, Porthleven.” 
List samples free. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, specially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
lés. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yda., 188.6d.; 25 yds. by 4 yds., 25s. 6d., 
earriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d,, 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and sam oles free.—_GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ’Phone 34. 


ARDEN NETTING. Best small mash, 


tanned, 25 x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lds. 
Oarriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ALE GARDEN NETTING, small mesh, 
25 yds. x 1 yd., 2a.; 25 x 2, 48.; 40 x 1, 38. 3d.; 40 by 2, 
6s. 6d.; 40 x 3, 9s. 94. Measured mesh closed. Special Pea 
netting supplied. Tennis nets from 83. All carriage paid. 
Compare our netting with others. Sports lists and samples 
free. — A. W. FOSTER, 75, Wyrley Road, Witton, Bir- 
mingham. 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 
bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s. ; 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d.; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 143.; 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately.—_A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d. 

peryd, Oheaper, 25 yds. x 1lyd., 28.; 25x 8 yds., 16s., etc. 

Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


OOK ! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 
small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25 x 1 yds., 2s.; 50x 1, 4s. ; 25 x 2, 48. ; 25x 3, 6s.; 25 x 4, 
7s. 6d. Bush Netting, 14 lbs., 6s. Strongly roped Tennis 
Boundary Nets.—BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, for 

Peas, Seeds, and bud protection from frost and birds. 

30 yds. long, 1 yd. wide, 2s. 3d.; 30 x 2, 4s. 6d. ; 30 x 3, 7s.; 30 x 4, 

93.; 30x 5, 1ls.; 30 x 6, 148.5; carr. paid.—_COUSSENS & CO., 
Net Works, Rye. 


{YARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 


mesh, 25 yds. x lyd., 28.,; 25x 2, 4s.; 25 x 3, Gs. ; 25 x 4, 
8s., Carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book abowt herbs and how to use them; 2d._ post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


Cardiff. 
EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARBY CO., Chilmark Quarries, ar. Salisbury. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 

Stove forthesamall greenhouse. Nofumes. No attention. 

Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial —THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE OO., 6, Queen 8t., Wolverhampton. 


CG TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 
Ss Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 
etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price List, fre.—OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorchester, Dorset, 


ARDEN CANES, per 100, 2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 

3s, 6d., 4 ft 7s.,5ft.1ls., 6 ft. 133. 6d., 7 ft. 163., 8 ft. 20s., 10 
ft. 22s. @d. Raffia, Labels, Twines, Soils, etc. List post free.— 
ALBERT HEAD, Seaford Road, Wokingham. 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE !! Ideal for Peas, 


fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered. 
Special prices small lots or 19s. 6d. mile. Samples free.— 
GREEN’S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ANDSOME PAIR of £4 4s. Od. square 
polished Ash Tennis Standards, comple-e with heavy 
ground plates, powerful fixing screws and solid brass net 
winder, Accept 50s. Also full regulation size heavy water- 
proof Net with steel headline, 20s. Both perfect new condition. 
Never used. Approval willingly against post dated cheque.— 
GILYARD, Darley Street, Bradford. 


PLANTS, &c. 
LPINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and packing. Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


ERNS, HARTSTONGUE, large fibrouS 
rooted, 100 for 17s. 6d. ; 50, 8s. 6d.; 25, 58.; 1doz., 2s. 9d. 
Carriage paid—ALPINELAND NURSERIES, Chilmark, 


Salisbury. 
Bee SEED CATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—WHYTE, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


ee SPECIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s., 
Cultural directions.— 


with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


ORDER OARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

quality plants, ex 3} in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d. ; 50 

in 50 ditto trom 27s.6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


JT AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—_CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


9 5 f) (0) () () HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 

9 from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. © Descriptive Lists. Kst. 40 years.—F. . JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure oustomers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
9 


Vins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. Thisis the best sort to grow. 50, 3s.; 100, 
5s. 6d.; 200, 10s.; 509, 228.6d. All carriage paid.—_3 LOCOMBE 
LBIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


| () (0) (0) () Geranium Paul Crampel, snow- 

9 flake white or mixed, 12, 3s. 6d.; 25, 68. 6d. ; 50, 
12s. White Marguerites, Double Marguerites, Yellow Margue- 
rites, Fuchsias, and Early Ohrysanthemums 1s. 6d per doz., all 
autumn rooted stuff, free—-SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, 


Hants. 
Early Tomato Plants, good 


100,000 strong, twice transplanted plants, in 


two best’ sorts, to grow, 25, 1s. Gd.; 50, 2s. Gd.; 100, 4s. 6d., 
free.—_SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY for Hardy 


Stuff. Shrubs, trees, all varieties. Catalogue free. 
Privet, 6s.; Quickthorn, 4s.; Box Edging, 8s. 100. Beech, 
Tamarix, Lavender, Roseraary, Broom, Gorse, Veronica, Silver 
Elder, Golden Box, Laurels, 2s. doz.; Privet, Quickthorn 
gappers, 3 ft., 3s.; 4 ft., 5s.; 5 ft., 93. doz. Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 12 sorts, 5s. 12 Poplars, Pyramidal, fastest 
screens, 4ft., 5s.; 6ft., 10s.; 12 Trees, ornamental assorted, 5 ft., 
6s.; 12 Olimbers, Firethorn, Clematis, Pyrus, Honeysuckle, 
Jessamine, Hops, Virginia, Ivies, 4d.each. 12 Ivies, fastest 
growers, 2s.; 6 Rambler Roses, yellow, white, red, 38.; 3 
Standard Roses, big heads, 5s. 12 Bush Roses (mixed), 58. 6Sweet 
Briar, 3s. Gooseberries, Currants (Black, Red), 3s. doz. 25 
Raspberries, 2s., Mulberries, ls. 6d.; 6 Loganberries, 3s. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, th-ee year fruiting, 3, 6s. Leurels, Euonymus, 
Veronicas, Firs, Spruce, Larch, Douglas, Scotch, Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Spirzeas, Ribes, Buckthorn, Dogwood, 3s. dez. Holly, 
Yew, Cypress, Golden Privet (bushy), 5s. doz., 6d. each. 50 
Rockery Plants or 50 Herbaceous Plants (10 sorts), 5s. Barly 
Cabbages, Lettuce, Is. 100, Oarriage, 1s. extra.—E. GAYE, 
Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 


(Fae eee MUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Allwoodii. Send post card fer our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE. — List free. 


The finest quality Dutch Bulbs, Beautiful Dwarf, Climbing 
and Polyantha Rose trees, omly 6s. 6d. dozen, carriage paid. 
Rustic Garden Furniture, Fairy Fountains, etc.—-EDWARDS, 


with XEGALE 
definite test we know 
rarely develop at all in ] 
treated. Ofall nursery 


G. H. RICHARDS 


234, Borough High Street, 


R. 419, a 


= 


“HORTICULTURAL Gl 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse ex 
to soundness and quality before dispa' 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Me 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, B.( 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTR 


PLANTS, &e. (Continued) 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchu 


t, Sh 
Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Auti 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; d 
5s. dozen. Complete list on application. Violets 


grow them, 7d. (Mention paper). 


ETTYFOLD NURSERIES. Choic 


_for present planting. All strong and wellero 
Carriage free, for cash with order. List on aj 
GNOSSPELIUS & CHEW, Hawkshead, blesii 


ARE PRIMULA*‘AND ALPII 
from large (2000) collection. Lists free, 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. al 


PROCTOR & SONS, OHESTERFIE 


offer Plants of that uncommon but beautiful ht 
Pyracantha (Fire Thorn). 2s. each. Oa Paid 


eee 
1) LOVELY ROCK PLANTS. On 
5s.; 2 of each 9s. Oarriage paid. Arenar 
Aster alpina, Aubrietia Dr. Mules, 1 
Campanula carpatica, Hrinus alpinus, Fest 
Tom Thumb, Helianthemum Tigrinum } 
Primula Wands, Saxifraga aizoon. Cati / 
application. — THERKILDSEN, F.R.H.5., . 
Southport. ee 2 | 


Strong healthy crowns. 3 years 10a. 

per 100, carriage paid. Grown on p 
RICE, St. Osyth Nurseries, Clacton-on-f 
HOICE DAFFODILS.—A 
LOTS of fine varieties and seed 
with order, toclearground. Listonappl 
CHAPMAN, LTD., Rotherside Gardens, 


OUBLE BEGONIAS. 27 G 
awarded at leading shows. Nice youn; 

for potting, 8s. per dozen. List free.—R. 1 

Lanarkshire. 


8 0 . Hardy Midland Rock Plan 


free.—_ALPINE GARDENS, 
(Miscellaneous Adverts. con 


ih 


2-6, Ingham 8t.. South Shields. 


ORDER ‘“CLAY’S” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs., 3/6; 
14 lbs,, 6/= ; 28lbs., 10/—; 56 Ibs,, 18/— ; 112 Ibs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


FERTILIZER 


enriches needy plants and 


stimulates tired foliage 
WITH YOUR SEEDS 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


the Works, cf&rriage paid in ‘ 

the United Kingdom for Oash T 
with Order (except TINS). = 
Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our 
Mark, the only guarantee of genwmen 


STRATFORD, LONDON, 


i. 


j 


1, 1928 


Sane cornimeeeennamninnsemsiiemnienniniiiia? 


BIE’S PLANTS 


-quiring Chrysanthemums, Dablias, 
‘olas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
juld consult our Plant Catalogue, 


ost Free on Application. 


y yp. 


Rehr 
Pi do gt 


the 


Perpetual 


Mention this Pager. 


BIE & CO., LTD. 


‘edsmen—_____ 


. 
J 


EDINBURGH 


for 


finest 


Illustrated Catalogue on request to— 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


at- CARNATIONS 


re i pom 
MO every Garden & Greenhouse 


Allwood’s selected stocks. 
obtainable. 
Flowering Carnations, 


Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


Perpetual 


The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


ister Planting Offer 


} 
| 
| 
| 


sgesen’s 


iL ac Each 
vampanula—Telham Beauty ... ae 1/6 Pzeonies — double sweet - scented 
Yelphinium—Nettie ... ... .. 1/6 INeSe|Varietiesiic; (wn 0 8e/> 
delenium—Crimson Beauty ... et Od! Phlox - Mrs. Millie Hoboken ... 1/- 
teliopsis—Zinnezeflora ... Ae rao, Professor Went i 1/3 
-upin—Sunshine... id ae 1/- Romneya Coulteri 3/6 
Michaelmas Daisy—Ethel Ballard and Scabiosa Caucasica 9d. 
eorge ... ms He ee - 

(00 acres of tock include Roses, Fruit Trees. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 
\ Alpine, and Climbing Plants 

1 JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - SURREY 


first quality ROSES 


WEEPING ROSES (5-6 ft. stems), large heads.—Alb. 
Barbier, Emily Gray, Excelsa, Paul’s Scarlet, American 
Pillars, 3/6 each. 


CLIMBING ROSES.—Alb. Barbier, Excelsa, Dorothy 
Perkins (white and pink), Gloire de Dijon, Crimson 
Rambler, etc., 1/= each. 


STANDARD ROSES (4 ft. stems).—F. K. Druschki, 
Mde. Ed. Herriot, Los Angeles, Gen. McArthur, Lady 
Inchiquin, La Tosca, Caroline Testout, Ophelia, etc., 
3/= each. 


BUSH ROSES, in best leading varieties.—A collection 
of 12 for 10/=; 25 for £1. 


EDITH CAVELL, the very popular Polyantha, on 2 ft. 
stem, 2/6 each. 


Also Good Stocks of all the Best 


HARDY PLANTS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, FRUIT, and ALPINES. Catalogues Free. 


Nursery of 12 acres open for inspection. 
Money refunded tf plants not approved. 


TACKMAN 


BORDER PLANTS 


A Selection of the best. 


Hardy Plant Nursery 


PEMBURY - Near TUNBRIDGE WELL 


The 
Standard 
Lawn Dressing 


The easiest and the cheapest way 
to restore patchy and impoverished 
lawns to a delightfully green, smooth, 
and velvety condition is to dress 
them with Abol Lawn Sand at the rate 
of 4 ozs. to the square yard. 


Abol Lawn Sand not only destroys 
weeds, Daisies, and coarse grasses, 
but it also improves the turf. Now 
is the time to use it. 


Small tins ... 10d., 1/3, & 2/3 
7 \bs. arihs mea Sie 
14 lbs. sae bee 5/- 
28 Ibs. (air-tight drum) 8/6 
56 lbs. do. iksyic 
1 cwt. do. 26/6 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Iron- 


mongers, Chemists, and Stores. If any 
difficulty, Abol Ltd., 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


Abol 
Sand 


Lawn 


BENTLEY’S 


WEED DESTROYERS 


First in strength. First in popularity 


One dressing will keep walks and drives 


clean for two years. 
Concentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 


3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., £1 16s. ; 12 galls., 
24 galls., £6 6s; 40 galls., 


Smo see 
£10 (in steel barrel). 


Powder (1-25) Poison 


6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 ; 


20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/- 
BENTLEY’S 


DAISY 


The Scientific Lawn Sand 


For lawns of all kinds—tennis courts, bowl- 
ing and golf greens, and croquet grounds, 
Kills all weeds and promotes a verdant 
thick sward of fine grasses, beautiful and 
refreshing in appearance, comfortable to 
the tread, and ensuring conditions neces- 


sary for perfect sport. 


In air-tight barrels: 1 ton, £26; 4 cwts., 
26/6 per cwt; 1 cwt., 28/-; 56 lbs., 15/6. 
In bags: 1 ton, £24 10s.; 4 cwts., 25/- 
1 cwt., 26/6; 56 lbs.. 15/-; 
28 lbs., 8/6; 14 lbs., 4/9; tins, 1/6 each. 


Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


per cwt. ; 


General Catalogue sent on application. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY Ltd. 


Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


KILLER 


ill 


1V 


PLANTS, &c.—( Continued from page i). 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s., free. 


6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 
5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s.—O’KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
vaughan, Ireland. 


AKE DOUBLE PRIMKOSES and other old- 


fashioned plants. Prices reasonable-—-STRONGE, Tynan, 
Oo. Armagh. 


order Carnations, six best named, 6s. 6d. doz.; 
dble., 11s.64.— WITLI IA MS, 27, Battersby Lane, Warrington 


ARLY-FLOWERING GLADIOLI.—20,000 


in six separate colours, 4s. 6d, per 100; finest mixed, 4s. 100, 
500 for 15s. Gladioli primulus, large-flowering varieties, 50 for 
3s., 100 5s. 6d., c.w.o.—J. HANDSCOMBE, Feltham, Middlesex. 


50.00 CHOICE FRUIT TREES. —Apples, 

9 Pears, and Plums, 3-year-old bush. All good 
varieties, and correctly named. Sample dozen, 18s. cash, Special 
price per 100 and 1,000. All English grown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money returned. —KERSHAWS, Nurserymen 
for over 50 years, Keighley. 


ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Contich, Belgium. 


CHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA, doz. 3s. Good 


Montbretia for naturalizing, 100 4s -MRS. TEACHER, 
Clontur, Co. Mayo. 


EW RASPBERRIES, to fruit well this 


season, splendid roots, all well dormant; Lloyd George, 
Pyne’s Royal, Red Cross; enormous fruits, heaviest croppers. 
23 to 5ft.: 25, 48 ; 50, 7a. 6d.; 100, 148.3; 1} to 3ft.: 50, 6s.; 100, 
108.64. STRAWBEKRY PLANTS, strong fruiting; Royal 
Sovereign, Paxton’s, Duke's, Givon’s Late. 50, 2s. 9d.; 100, 5s. ; 
etc. All carriage paid. Cash. True healthy stocks. JAS. 
WALTERS, Grower and Florist, 25, Friars Walk, Fxeter. 


\LADIOLI, Montbretias. New list ready. 


Sweet Peas, strong plants; best large waved varieties, 
25 2/-, 50 3/9. 100 7/--—H. HANOHET, Nutfield Nurseries, 
8. Nutfield, Surrey. 


FEW BOXES of Seedling Chinese Rhodo- 


dendrons at 1s. per plant. List on application.—E. J. P. 
MAGOR, Lameileo, St. Tudy, R.8.0. Cornwall. 


hee BASKETS & Balcony.—Gur speciality, 


Lobelia Arethusa, ls. doz. Dble. Red and Dble. Orange 
Tropzolum, ls. 6d. doz. Strong rooted cuttingr, price per 100 or 
1,000 on application. Orders 5s. cg. free. —-WALSHAW & SON, 
Nurseries, Scarborough. 


YRETHRUMS (Double)—Mad Munier (pale 


flesh), Mont Blanc (white), Queen Mary (pink), 5s. doz.— 
JAS. LITTLE, Sunderland Gardens, Galashiels, Setkirkshire. 


TRAWBERRY RUNNERS, ‘“ Garibaldi,” 


kK) still the best Strawherry for flavour, grand cropper, 5s. per 
100.—JAS LITTLE, address as above. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
ULOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EAD WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 4 


: kept. Experienced all branches. Age 36; married; no 
family. Excellent references. Counties near London preferred. 
—Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


EXTRA STRONG 


FOR 
GARDEN 
¢ USES 

RUSTLESS. FLEXIBLE 


WATERPROOF COVERED 


CREAT FOR training fruit trees, Peas, Beans, 
Hops, arches, greenhouses, Toma- 


toes, Logans, tying, fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel stranded and waterproof covered. Several 
thicknesses from 19 6 mile (full 1,760 yards). Small 
lots quoted. Postcard to-day for free samples and 


list of 300 bargains. 
GREEN’S ARMY STORES, 63, Albert Street 


LYTHAM 


ToHolders of Allotment & Small Holdings: 


If you wish to grow “ Better Crops” use 


SPALDING’S ORGANIC MANURES 


ORDINARY “BULL-DOG” 
for all Vegetables, etc.— 


1 cwt, bags, 16/6. + cwt. bags, 9/6 


+ cwt. bags, 5/6. 14 lb. bags, 3/9 
Horticultural MANURE 
for Gardens— : 
1 ewt. bags, 18/6. + cwt. bags, 10/6 
+ cw, bags, 6/-. 14 Ib bags, 4/- 


Carriage Paid. 

Testimonials ow application. 
CHAS. SPALDING 
Fertilizer Manufacturer, 

Birchfield Lane, Oldbury, Birmingham 


Cash with order. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


See ae Soe re a eee 
SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
PEMBURY, KENT 


Sound Commercial Training in 
QuLTIVATION OF Faurt, Roses, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRusBs, HERBACHOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 


In addition to Nursery Work special classes 
in Poultry, Pigs, and Beekeeping on Danish 
small holding system. 


Board Residence is provided in spacious country house 
on the property. 
VACANCIES FOR LADIES, 


Terms and full particulars from— 
N. ft. BAGGESEN, Nurseries, PEMBURY, KENT 


5 AS SARE ES ES ETT 
LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


(Lovely flowers for house decoration) 


We offer the finest mixture of Primulinus varieties 
ever sent out at the price. 
Second size, per 100 5/=; 500 for 22/6 ; 
1000 for 40/- 
First size, per 100 7/=; 500 for 32/6; 
1000 for 60/= 


Carriage Paid. Immediate despatch. (Every corm 
guaranteed to flower) Ask for Catalogue of 150 
varieties and see what others ray. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLADIOLI SPECIALISTS 


Near CHELSFIELD STATION, KENT. 


ANTIRRHINUMS 


NOW 


Send for our descriptive list, including the new Majestic 
class (and copies of testimonials), post free, of 60 Superb 
varieties. 

Strong, heavily rooted, transplanted, Autumn and Spring 
sown plants, 1/- and 1/6 a dozen. 

Carriage paid on orders of 5/- and over. 

Our special coilection cf 60 plants in 6 different colours, 
5/= car-iage paid. 

CHRYSA*THEMUMS. A selection of the hardiest varieties 
for Amateurs, early, mid-season, and late. Heavily rooted, 
fine plants, 3/- doz., Cuttings 1/6, post free. 
ZONAL PELARGINIUMS. Over 100 different superb varie- 
ties. Geraniums in 3-inch pots, iocluding Scented leaf, Ivy 
leaf, and Tricolors. 

Expert packing. Immediate despatch. 


W. A. R. CLIFTON, Antirrhinum & Geranium Specialist 


WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


SANKEY’S 


ei eet 
HARD COURTS 


Better than brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


and Samplea on 


ORDER 
YOUR 


Prices application 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


‘‘Purity” 


LAWN SAND 


per 1 7/= 


cwt. 


HOP 
MANURE 


Full of 
good 


tore per 6/- cwt. 
aformation| § L A WwW N 
pect | FERTILIZER 


manures, 
imsect pests) | 
etc., etc 


| per 20/- cwt. 
“TONK’S” 


ROSE 
and you thall have « M A N U R E 


; per 30/- cwt. 


; 4 
THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


Send to day, 
mentioning thie papers 


Carr, paid c.w.o. 


REALLY GOOD § 


AT MODERATE PRICES, Sz) 


ROBERT SYDEN 


LIMITED 
9, Tenby Street, BIRMING 


one will serve you 


A FEW PRICES FOR 


BEET 


Cheltenham Green Leaf, best for flavour 
Dell’s Black Leaved, smooth, medium-sized ro 
Early Mode! Globe, best round variety ~ 


BORECOLE 
Cottager’s, one of the hardiest + = 
Dwarf Creen Curled Scotoh . " 
Asparagus, delicious flavour.. sos ‘4 


BROCCO:! 
Veitch’s Self-Proteoting Autumn... ... 
Snow’s Winter White ... abe coe eRe 
Spr'ng White, very hardy ... wed ee 
Late Queen, the best late ... aco) ane 
Purple Sprouting, most useful hardy sort 
White Sprouting, delicious flavour... ... 


BRUSSELS SPRCUT 


The Wroxton, the very best ... os ee 
Darlington, dwart, robust, very productive 


CABBAGE 
Ellam’s Dwarf Spring Ses ac 
First and Best, best for autumn sowing ... 
Primo, very early, dwarf, andcompact .. 
Drumhead (Savoy), best for general crop... 


CARROT 
Early Nantes, for early crop... ee 
James’ Scarlet, best selected ooo Sine: 
Scarlet Intermediate, best for exhibition 


CAULIFLOWER 


Dean’s Early Snowball, selected strain 
250 a 
All the Year Round, very distinot, large hea 
250 se 
Early London, beet for general use... _... 
Veltch’s Autumn Clant, best for autumn 


CELERY 
All Leading Varieties ... 5eE = oe 


LEEK 


The Lyon, best and largest ... osx) ates 
Musselburgh, for general use Pee a 


LETTUCE 
All the Year Round, excellent and reliable 
Wonderful, keeps tender a long time at 
Tom Thumb an ass ae ise Sa 
Giant Paris White (Cos), best summer ... 
Balloon (Cos), largest ofall ... 9... 9 w 


ONION ~ fl 

Excelsior, true (packets of 1,000seeds) ... 

Ailsa Graig (packets of 1,000 seeds)... ... 
Best ef All, fine exhibition Onion, excel 
quality and one of the best keepers «. 

White Spanish or Reading ... ace Ee 
Bedfordshire Champion we oe 
James’ Keeping, best for long keeping ... 
Glant Zittau, one of the best keepers _... 
Clant White Tripoll, best flat white Onion 


No 


PARSNIP | 
Hollow Crown, specially selected .. 
5 SPINACH | 
Summer er Winter... Bs «oe 
SHALLOTS 
Best Selected Roots .. .. .... per lb 
TURNIP 
Model White Stone _.. . ose 


Extra Early Milan Purple-top 
Golden Ball aoa woe! ee | 


PEAS AND 
from 1/1 per pint from 9¢ 


SCOTCH SEED POTA 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES AT MODE! 
See Oatalogue 


ALL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY OHEAE| 


SWEET PEAS A SPE‘ 
THEIR UNIQUE © 


Post Free on Applic 


ROBERT SYDENHAM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


V 


itAVIN JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


|PINE PLANTS. We offer a Collection that is unique for its diversity. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON 


= 


1GE PLANTS 


'wering Shrubs and Roses. 


‘earance Offer for Spring Planting 
POST FREE. 
»cest Plants for a Shilling 


‘corr & CO. 
IRSERIES, MERRIOTT, SOMERSET 


AALS’ 


iderful 


lection 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free 


[EAL & SONS, Ltd. 
Nurseries, CRAWLEY 


would remind their 
. customers that if they 
) yet made up their 1928 Seed 
bre is no time to lose if they wish 
\eir Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
‘me for Sowing. 

‘spatch all orders within twenty- 
1s of receipt. 


» SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY and 

‘i; out your list for Ryders Seeds Mr. Ryder 
aou carefully study the Manure Section of the 
¢ and ensure better and more prolific crops by 
‘ufficient quantity of General Garden Manure 


i per ewt., 19/-; 4-cwt., 10/- 
Jriage paid for cash with order. 


“it received a Catalogue send post card to-day 
Jie and address to :— : 


1 SON (1920) Ltd,, Seed Merchants, 


1 
| % 


ORCHIDS 


Clean, well-grown and cheap: also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE & CREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 


TUCKERS (OXFORD) LTD. 


BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


Celebrated for Alpine Plants 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


BARRS SEEDS 


co FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS &ITESTED ‘GROWTH 


Awarded for Excellence 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
and 
EIGHT SILVER-GiILT MEDALS 
London, Shrewsbury, and Southport. 


Many Ficst Class Certificates and Awards of Merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select list of 
the best Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, 
including many fine Novelties for 1928. 


Sent free on application. 
BARR é& Sons 
fl, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


RECEIPT OF A POST CARD 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Carnations, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phioxes, 
Pyrethrums,. Violas, sarcy Border and Rock 
Plant», Vegetable and Flower &eeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
Tr e King’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotland 


‘‘ Suit-all”’ Rusticalities 


“Variety is Charming” 

It is impossible— 
in this limited space 
—to give you an 
idea of the many 
Charming designs of 
Rustic Furniture 
which I manufac- 


ture, BUT I will 
send you Iilustrated 
Lists FREE on 
request. 
Width Peeled Wood with Meanwhile here is 
of Path Oak Bark on 
3ft.6in. 37/6 32/6 | rer 
4ft.0in. 42/6 37/6 2: 


A Splendid Arch 
Genre With Order 


Carr. paid to any Station in England or Wales 


—— 


Designed and manufactured by 


WALTER TODD (Desk G.I) 
Rustic Specialist, KIDDERMINSTER, Woroestershire 


nrc rr ee eEEEEEEEEEIEEEnE REE EE REESE ERR IRE 


4| “The Rolls-Royce 
of Mowers.” 
You cannot buy the 
best unless you 
know this machine 


Send to-day for fully illus- 
trated Booklet 91 and ask 
for working demonstration, 
free of obligation. 


J. P. SUPER peed LS 
Ltd., 
91, Meynell Rd., LEICESTER 


FORSYTH 


and Company, Ltd. 
Southampton St. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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The @ 
tv \_ sreatest 
oe Cultivat 


X\ A | 
ever discovere: 


S <fenzyie: sistal energizer of extraordinary poy| 
stimulates the natural fertility of the soil, releasin; 
times the normal amount of nourishment to the) 
“Genzyme” is zo¢ a forcer—it enriches the soil ani 
it in vigorous, healthy condition for future yields. | 
‘‘Genzyme’’ has behind it: many years of use by p} 
gardeners in all soils. Results on fruit, flowe,, 
vegetables have been nothing short of phenomena 
Now is the time to be sowing ‘‘ Genzyme ”’—give yc 1 
this vital energy and raise bumper crops this year 


Prices: 2 lb. tins 1/6. 71) | 
3/9. 14 1b. bags 6/6. | 
bags10O/-. lfyour local « 
cannot supply, please \ 
direct to the manufac) 


“Pronounced 


JEN-ZEEM 


PRIZES of £5 


If you win a First Prize at any 
Horticultural or Flower Show, 
hand your prize ticket to your 
local dealer or nurseryman with 
the written statement that your 
prize plant was raised on “ Gen- 
zyme,” and you will receive a free 
voucher for goods to the value of 
FIVE POUNDS. Askyourdealer 
to tell you all about this scheme. 
You can claim on as many 
“Firsts” as you get at 
_ different shows. 


Sole Manufacturers: Hy, 


: Wy 
JONES WeRciy7 


Covent Garden 
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Neen eee eee ee sss sss sss sss 
IBSON'S GARDEN GLORIES New ERS MONG Ose. 
16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Catalogue mildew oolour pale wold base, flashed 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. free on request — MrzlSotic™ity, SRI" iat 


2/- each 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


29ETUAL FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS TWA GARDEN & LAWN 
1928 Nene 


Catalogue Free on_ request. 
Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN, Ltd. 


4 FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Carnation Growers, Oo 


SAFFRON WALDEN : CATALOGUE 


post free 


Head Offices: RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


your LILIUMS Now 


fine selection of American, Asiatic, and 
ilies to offer, and guarantee every satisfaction. ° 
tation of L. Superbum just orrived. Bults The Silver Medal 
in splendid condition. 


‘. JADOO suits 
Pee soi soe ior HORSE SHOE BO) LER | ALL KINDS OF PLANTS 


° 7 Reduced prices for the next 3 months. 
cial Cheap Offer The economical Boller for the smal! Creen 


It is admirably adapted for Raising Seedlings, Striking 
house or Garage Cuttings, and General Conservatory and Frame Work. 
JM LONGIFLORUM FORMOSANUM Increases the Size of the Flowers. 
IM LONGIFLORUM GIGANTEUM Gives Substance and Enduring Qualities. 
Strong Flowering Bulbs, Ensures Brilliancy and Intensity of Colour. 
nd 9d. hy, coe B/- and 7/6 doz. JADOO is Clean and a7 ight to handle, and saves labour 
in watering. Can be mixed with the Poul soil. 
eye I 
your Liliums from Seed 
: The cheapest fertiliser that can be bought. One gallon 
an give you a choice of 40 varieties. makes 48 gallons of strength for using. 
ATUM, OCHRACEUM, REGALE ‘s PRICE :— 
3; 100 seeds, 2/6—all rigorously hand-picked. Used in the R.H.8. Gardens || JADOO FIBRE—Sample Packet 1/- post paid; 


t Bushel Bag 4/6; 4 Bushel Sack 16/- 
Booklet: Orpen J722 JADOO LIQUID—Quart Tins 1/6; One gallon 3/6; 


T I 6 Fi llom d 10/- 
CHAS. 3 KI NNELL & Co., Ltd. Cireitee. paid Cash ee Onda onde iiebels hae, 2 galls. 


CONCENTRATED JADOO LIQUID 
both Meat and Drink to Plants 


iw CATALOGUH—post free with pleasure. 


Oo 5, 65a, Southwark St., London, S.E. ||| The JADOO COMPANY, CULLOMPTON, 
aster Road, EDINBURGH : , ase tice Sa paar bers fe Seedsmen ae oeee 


mma ll ee Price Two Shillings Nett 


fitipStos | VIOLET CULTURE 


For Pleasure and Profit 
By F. E. DILLISTONE, F.R.H.S. 


SWEET PEAS 


The Exhibitors’ pA eit aa 
Collection of 12 
varieties- - 5/- Growing Violets for Profit 
Pete is the first book ever written on growing Violets for large scale 

production in this country and should be in the hands of all market 
gardeners and those who are in a position to cultivate the Violets on 
something more than amateur lines. Full of expert information from 
planting to marketing. Invaluable, a book that should enable you to 
increase profits and develop a wider market. 

CONTENTS. 


The Decorative 
Collection, 12 
varieties- - 2/6 
“The Garden” 
Collection, 6 


es com E em oy bor 
R. PEARSON & wis ) aE ; Picking and Marketing 
UY Propagation and Selection Costs and Profits 
LIMITED, ] pag 
LOWDHAM, NOTTS ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY 
b. 1782 __ | ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


UMUUO000/, = ——— 
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THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD 


Write for a free copy of 

our Garden Seed Catalogue 

for 1928.. Beautifully 

illustrated. 12 pages in 

natural colours, and 

hundreds of half-tone 
Pictures. 


SUTTON & SONS 


The King’s Seedsmen, 
READING 


Gained the : 


Awarded 
Rio. over 
Coronation & 
Challenge | Gold 
Cupin 1327 § Medals 
IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 
Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias .. a a me 6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 
= in mixed colours .. “4 a eS - = se af Spo WS 5-1 35/- 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers Oe te a = 5 4/6 ae 30/- r 
> in mixed colours i? be, is os Ne fe fies ae iM 3/6 5 24). 
An Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours xe ae se Re ae = +. 5/- 3 35/- 
Ar 2 - in mixed colours .. ar : 4/- i 2S)-on: 


Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled simgles, 14/- 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES :— 
Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., R.H.S. 
Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 
17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 


Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially 
good value,in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


Collection A, 12 extra good sorts .. oe 70/- Collection C, 12 fine sorte .. 30 a, 30/- 
ys B,12verychoicesorts -. .. 42/- AC D, 12 good sorts os ee” 208k 

PHLOX DECUSSATA .. 45 ae 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES .. 7s } A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. respectively, 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Baske 
Varieties, Delphiniums, Cyciamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc.,to 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON ee Sd 


; ‘O ensure maximum; 


insist on Fisons’ Fe; 

which embody t} 
thorough technical rese: | 
practical results, 


FISONS 


_CHAMPK 
FERTILIZ 


for Potatoes and all Veg} 
the best Fertilizer for the | 
Garden. Use 4 ozs. to tl | 
yard, or 7 lbs. to the ro 
vegetables, 


(pile yer PRICES IN Bi: 


Yow 7 Ibs. 3/-; 14 thé 

Complete 28 Ibs. 7/-; 56 Ib 
1 cewt. 19/- 

Catalog” Carriage Pai 


JOSEPH FISON & CO., Ltd.,IF/ 


i! 
Fertilizer Manufacturers to HM. Th ji 


| 
i 
| 
| 


FREE SEEL 
FIDLER: 
Great Offe 


EFORE you place your ‘x 
Order for 1928 learn hos 

can obtain your seeds for }: 
free of all cost. 
Write for a free copy of Fe 
Catalogue containing full pa ° 
lars of this generous offer : 
growers who win prizes with 
duce from Fidlers Seeds or * 
Potatoes at any Horticult 
Society’s Show. This offern» 
that you will double the val | 
your prize money in every ins 
where the simple condition 4 
observed, 


FIDLER’ 
CATALOGU 


will be sent free to all Ps 


application. 
(Kindly mention this paper) 


FIDLER & SO) 
Royal Berkshire Seed St 
READING | 
Established 1856 - 


nr 


ao 


—~ 
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[Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Lime sulphur 
204 Liquid manure oe 
Pea Peter Pan, dwarf 


by W. Robinson, Author of ‘* The Fnciish Flower Garden’’ 
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Mire. ““Settine’* of Gr 
was a period, almost within the during the warmest part of the day, the period shoots and delicate foliage, causing the 


tion of middle-aged men, when 
were generally grown in houses 
diminutive panes of glass, nearly 
e roof being formed of overlaps 
er of timber ; and when, also, the 
| was trained-in as closely together 
the Morello Cherry generally is 
consequence was _ indifferently- 
9d, and when the flowering season 
1 the rods showed: abundance of 
semi-tendrils, with a few flowers 
ere about their extremities. This 
itters required an amount of skill 
the Grapes which was not always 
ij. This has now changed. Large, 
structures are the order of the 
iprovement in the Vines grown in 
gs nearly as great as that in 
res themselves. Notwithstanding 
advantageous circumstances, in- 
“set? Grapes are by no means 
_ How best to ‘‘ set ’? Grapes is 
ubject which much occupies the 
rticultural periodicals, particularly 
on of the year when the flowering 
ain comes 
is essential, 
to amaintain 
up. to. the 
ssible point 
of the Vine 
y while it is 
ts young 
ich includes 
of its flower- 
row it in a 
moist atmo- 
ore or less 
g applied in 
ion to the 
of artificial 
1, or the 
of the sun- 
ie fact that 
rally under- 
i generally 
has some- 
with Grapes _ 
ing” satis- 
he more so 
weather is 
cloudy while 
ting period 
use the Vine, 
other exotic 
sets’ its 
ost surely in 
omewhat dry _ 
-—not neces- 
however, the 
hours, but 
4 few hours 


The Muscat ‘‘sets’’ its flowers 


when impregnation takes place. In bright, 
sunny weather this dryness is obtained, and 
at the proper time, by the necessary ventila- 
tion required to regulate the temperature, 
which allows the moist atmosphere to pass 
gradually out, and to be replaced by a more 
congenial, drier, and warmer air. When dull 
sunless weather occurs at this period special 
attention should be given to keep the pipes 
sufficiently hot to allow of a temperature of 
from 80 degs. to 85 degs. being kept up for a 
few hours each day, the ventilators being at 
the same time opened sufficiently to allow of 
a slow change of atmosphere, so as to carry 
out the extra moisture, with which it may be 
surcharged. 

Grape-growers vary their treatment con- 
siderably at this stage of growth. Some pre- 
fer a very dry atmosphere and very high tem- 
perature, which doubtless is favourable for 
the ‘‘ setting’? process in, at least, some 
varieties, such as Muscats, Black Morocco, 
etc., but is unfavourable to the health of the 
Vine at this critical period of its growth, 
while actively engaged developing its tender 


Well§finished bunches of Muscat of Alexandria 


dry atmosphere 


most surely in a high temperature and somewhat 


growths to ‘‘ come weak,’’ and favouring the 
rapid increase of injurious insect enemies, 
which are almost sure to make their appear- 
ance at a later period in large numbers—a 
standing source of annoyance and injury 
during the remainder of the season. Others 
prefer a moist atmosphere, and even recom- 
mend continuing syringing during the flower- 
ing process, if the weather proves fine and 
plenty of sunshine occurs, so as to admit of 
the atmosphere inside the houses getting 
dried for a few hours every day. This may 
be safe practice if the conditions are as just 
explained, but, if otherwise, it is unsafe, for 
unless the pollen is quite dry it will not readily 
act, and consequently impregnation will be- 
come all but impossible. The confined state 
in which Vines under glass are grown is not 
favourable to the process of impregnation— 
the glass excluding them to a large extent 
from the action of the wind, which would 
otherwise largely aid in spreading the pollen 
and bringing it in contact with the stigma. 
There has long been in use an admirable but 
very simple form of trellis attached only to 
the top and bottom of 
the vineries and Peach- 
houses, etc., with the 
horizontal wires 
screwed tight, to which 


the Vines, Peaches, 
etc., are trained. A 
sharp blow with the 


hand makes it vibrate 
like a fiddle-string, 
sending up from and 
surrounding each 
bunch with clouds of 
pollen. This is cer- 
tainly a much_ better 
plan than touching the 
bunches with the hand, 
as is generally done, 


saving much_ time, 
and, moreover, doing 
the work more effec- 
tually. 


As is well known to 
all engaged in the cul- 
ture of the Vine, there 
are some varieties 
which ‘‘ set’? under 
ordinary treatment in 
the greatest  abun- 
dance, such as* the 
different varieties of 
Hamburgh, Trebbiano, 
and Black Prince. 
There are not a few 
others which will not 
‘“ set’? freely, unless 
grown in a high tem. 


194, 


perature, and assisted in the process of im- 
pregnation in some way—by dispersing either 
their own or the pollen of other varieties 
amongst their flowers; and when this is 
properly attended to there are mo varieties 
but what can be successfully ‘‘ set ’’ in all 
weathers. Such at least is borne out by ex- 
perience, with the single exception of the 
Muscat Hamburgh, which, when started 
after the beginning of February, ‘“‘ sets ”’ 
with ordinary attention as freely as most 
other varieties, but when started a few weeks 
earlier appears to ‘‘ set ’’ equally well, and 
will swell for a time till after the thinning of 
the berries takes place, soon after which they 
begin to swell irregularly, whole shoulders 
having more than half their berries seedless 
and scarcely half the usual size, while others 
in large numbers do not grow much larger 
than Peas. The same thing is observed to 
a less extent with other varieties of Muscat. 
Is this the result of partial but imperfect 
impregnation, arising from the want of sun- 
shine or light? Certainly it is not from the 
want of heat, or caused by a stagnant damp 
atmosphere. If it were possible, in general 
practice, to grow each variety of Vine in a 
separate house the treatment of each in the 
hands of expert culturists would be slightly 
different. Some, such as the Muscats and 
Black Morocco, would require both root and 
branch temperatures higher. Others, such 
as Hamburghs and Sweetwater, could be 
grown in comparatively cool houses. Some 
would succeed best in strong loams, others 
in lighter: soils, all requiring thorough drain- 
age, and a liberal allowance of water during 
the earlier. stages of their growth. The 
variety of treatment applicable to the dif- 
ferent varieties would be doubly important 
during the flowering period. In general, we 
recommend all the Muscats and most of the 
shy-setting varieties, to have the temperature 
increased both by night and day; the night 
temperature to run from 75 degs. to 72 degs., 
being highest during the early part of the 
night, falling a few degrees towards morn- 
ing, and rising during dull weather at least 
to degs. for a few hours in the warmest part 
of the day, always accompanying the rise of 
temperature with additional ventilation. In 
bright sunny weather the thermometer, with 
plenty of air on, may be safely allowed to 
rise from go degs. to 95 degs., never omitting, 
in some way, the dispersion of the pollen 
during the hottest part of the day. Free- 
setting varieties, such as the Hamburghs, set 
readily with an average of 6 degs. or 8 degs. 
less heat than the Muscats, but all Vines 
should have an additional heat, both by night 
and day, while in flower. 


Espalier Gooseberries 


This method of training the Gooseberry is 
not so much practised as it should be, though 
the advantages resulting from it are numer- 
ous. Some of the most choice varieties of 
this fruit are rambling in habit, exhibiting 
little tendency to form upright growth; con- 
sequently the bearing wood is near the 
ground, so that the fruit is very liable to be 
destroyed by heavy rains. To preserve this 
fruit any length of time after being quite 
ripe, a free circulation of air is indispensable. 


Strawberries under glass 


Whether growing in pots or planted out in 
heated frames close to the glass, those plants 
carrying trusses of fruit should be regularly 
assisted with weak manure-water until 
coloration has nicely begun, when it should 
be discontinued. During the swelling period 
frequent syringings are most beneficial to the 
plants and fruits, but as ripeness approaches, 
a much drier condition should be maintained 
or the berries will be of a very indifferent 
flavour. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 
\ 


Sowing seeds of Tea plant 
| HAVE grown Tea in this country for 
several years, therefore perhaps my method 
of growing may be found useful to your 
correspondent, ‘‘G. G.” To grow from 
sceds, prepare a compost of equal parts peat, 
leaf-soil, and loam, and half-part silver sand, 


putting all through j-inch sieve and 
thoroughly mixing. Nearly fill 3-inch pots 
with this, making moderately firm. Place 


one seed in each pot, cover with $-inch com- 
post, water well, and place on warm bed 60 
degs. to 65 degs. Fahr. As soon as seedling 
has made one pair leaves remove to light 
shelf in temperature of 60 degs. or so. When 
the 3-inch pot has become fairly full of roots 
repot into 5-inch pot, using similar compost, 
but of coarser nature, adding dusting of bone- 
meal, and grow on in slightly shaded house 


Tea plant in flower and bud (Camellia 
(Thea) theifera) 


The small white flowers have pale yellow 
anthers and cream-coloured buds 


in temperature of not less than 4o degs. 

Sharp watch must be kept for insect pests, 

and during growing season constant spraying 

is necessary to keep plants perfectly clean. 

; In short, those who can grow Lapagerias 

can grow Tea. Joun Hirt. 
Paignton. 


Investigation of Black Spot disease 
of Roses 


_ In reply to Mr. J. Horace McFarland’s 
interesting letter in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
of March 17th, 1928, I think I may state that 
rosarians in this country have been by no 
means inattentive to Dr. Massey’s investiga- 
tions on this disease as reported in the 
American Rose Annual. 

Unfortunately, in this country Dr. Massey's 
remedy has not proved to be the specific that 
was hoped and which he found it to be in 
America, and the reason for this is, I think 
not far to seek. “a ; 

In suitable weather—that is, hot, * sunny 
weather—dusting the Rose foliage with Dr 
Massey’s prescription of 90 parts dusting 


March 3 


» 
a, 


a | 
| 
| 
sulphur and 10 parts lead arsenat 
with sulphur alone, is very effectiy 
ing off fungoid attack, but, as J 
had occasion to point out, in 
weather sulphur has little or no, 
this respect, and in a year such ag| 
useless. 
In such weather resort must || 
Bordeaux mixture or lime sulphu 
which adhere to the foliage, ¢| 
though not absolute preventives, ;, 
sist to check the disease. Th. 
usually made is to spray the top of {. 
whereas it is the under-surface, ¥_ 
of the stomata are situate, that | 
quires attention. 
Apart from this we are gradual. 
ing methods of our own (by whi) 
methods suitable to this country) )} 
ultimately solve the difficulty. Thi: 
summarised as follows :— 
(1) A. badly-affected plant shoi 
moved, together with the surface | 
it, after which it may be replaced | 
plant. 
(2) Where an attack has taker} 
dropped foliage should be cleared | 
burnt, and the surface soil remoy| 
placed by fresh soil. A convenie 
removing the surface soil is to wi 
first frost has frozen the top inc | 
ground, when it may be flaked off | 
away and placed on the rubbish-fir 
(3) At pruning time carefully e) 
young wood for the presence of 
form of the disease, in which M. 
has shown it hibernates on the b| 
young wood of the previous year ) 
Annual, 1919, p. 108, Kew Bulleti) 
and remove every vestige of this || 
fungus. | 
(4) When the leaves appear {in ( 
such treatment of dusting or spra | 
weather prevalent at the time m¢'i 
watch the lower leaves, and at thi 
of the disease remove and burn ai, 
affected, and if it appears on wi 
growths remove the whole of the ‘1 
These methods seem effective tl 
disease in check, and may ultimi | 
cate it, though this is not certain. | 
The other disease Mr. McFarlai | 
as Brown Canker, and which het ¥ 
call stem fungus, is much more s « 
annually destroys many Roses. 1!) 
a plant attacked by this disease i |! 
Annual for 1909, p. 117, though 
then know the cause of the di 
thought it an effect of frost.’ Sie 
have become only too well acqu:t 
it, and have no more serious trol © 
my Roses. 
I have little doubt that if taker? 
is capable of cure, but if the dise2| 
advanced there is nothing ae 
destroy the plant as quickly as ma? 
mere removal of affected shoots w|! 
the disease. It is mecessary to |\ 
spread of the infection. My pres! 
to have all the Roses thoroughly p! 
a solution of sulphate of iron i? 
after pruning, first removing the ” 
the. plant so that the whole stem)” 
graft may be painted. Others h? 
mended in place of sulphate of t 
manganate of potash or very dilut 
acid, and I see that Miss Jena 
Bordeaux mixture for the purpose. 
any efficient fungicide will serv‘ 
buds being dormant it may be 
strong. 
When pruning away affected 
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ave often noticed little nests of 
ry-red bodies scarcely half the size 
ead in the crevices of the diseased 
h bodies I take to be the fruiting 
. disease. If this be so, it would 
the spring is the time when the 
eads, and when it should be at- 
diseased stem, however, should 
at once whenever it is seen. The 
acks all Roses whether dwarfs, 
or grown in pots. 

iting only is applied to healthy 
ny that are known to be affected 
yainted a fortnight later, and the 
atched to see if it recurs. Should 
) more paintings may be required, 
thought preferable to dig up the 
remove the infected soil. The 
ution is very necessary, for where 
omitted I have found young trees 
the spot from which an infected 
een removed to be badly attacked 
ag season. Moreover, if a plant 
adly attacked others near it are 
e or less affected. 


‘ar. H. R. DARLINGTON. 


acenas and Bay trees 


terested in E, Saunders’ question 
‘aczenas in your number of March 
ge 171, and think the enclosed 

might be interesting. The 
and Bay trees grow here without 
ion, but Myrtle fails. The illus- 
ws a corner of the garden with a 
h Draceenas and Bays. 


A. L. CROSSLE. 
Ballygawley, 
rone, Northern Ireland, 


Dwarf Pea Peter Pan 


associate myself with ‘‘ J. R. K.”’ 
ARDENING ILLUSTRATED of March 
the praises of Peter Pan. Like 
e grown it for several years and 
kk too highly of its good qualities, 
oliage, profuse cropping, large- 
and excellent flavour. Differing 
R. K.” in one respect, my testi- 
yet another good point. My Peas 
on an open allotment in a 
veavy clay soil, so that the variety 
- suitable for both light and heavy 
1 always instructed to grow Peter 
the arbiter of the allotment crops 
y, and great was the disappoint- 
ear when I foolishly grew another 
ts stead. EF. Wynn HELLINGs. 


he curse of Cornwall 


modern novelists we have learned 
yall is a land of fierce hates and 
ies, a country where last chapter 
ind their natural setting. Gar- 
ever, taking their courage in both 
| West with other purposes. 
r Rhododendrons draw them from 
ern or Northern abodes in the 
spring, and they return with tales 
inodendrons, umbrageous Feijoas, 
ymecons of unexampled extension. 
excursions much good may flow, 
too often, they bring back also a 
emulate Cornish gardens in our 
mate. How often does one see 
re-loving, frost-detesting, exotics 
ring on a wall in some Eastern 
heir misguided owners claim ap- 
having kept alive, merely alive, a 
€ every leaf protests against the 
Ir. Johnson said, or if not he in- 
ay, “* Never have a thing to show 
“have it.’? How often this wise 
es to mind in our garden visits. 
are who would pride themselves 


ad 
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upon keeping a tropical bird or animal in 
unhealthy captivity, nor would they show you 
such languishing specimens with triumph. 
‘* Yes, the damp winter nearly killed it, but 
it came through and there is no other speci- 
men for miles around.”’ 

The object of this note, therefore, reveals 
itself as a plea for horticultural Benthamism 
—the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber that our garden may contain. Can we 
not replace many of the tender varieties by 
subjects no less valuable which will pay us 
the annual tribute of their beauty ? 

There is in existence, I am told, a Society 
for the Repatriation of the Norfolk Pine. 1 
wonder if we could not persuade those in 


Flourishing Draczenas and 


control to extend their beneficent activities 
from the restaurant table to our gardens, for 
East is East and West is West... . 

Maidstone. HeeA. B: 


Double Primroses 


As one of the old brigade of fanciers of 
these, may I protest against this hunting 
down of the last few remaining specimens of 
a number of kinds? These last two years 
the demand has been incredible, and the Irish 
lady semi-amateur growers found a new mar- 
ket for their little stocks, and that buyers 
would pay the advancing prices they asked for 
them. To meet the demand they, in turn, 
ransacked other Irish gardens for these 
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plants. All possible plants have been sold, 
and the plants retained either cut up or 
moved about until they have either been lost 
or much enfeebled. Some kinds seem quite 
lost and others on the way. It must be re- 
membered that these plants are not easy to 
grow, and are liable to disappear in most 
gardens, so that plants got from the Green 
Isles or from the North are really being only 
sent to their death in the greater number of 
cases. What is now wanted is that amateurs 
should cease—at least for a time—to hunt for 


“these, that the remaining few plants may be 


allowed time to get into condition again and 
for stocks to be increased. If this course is 
not taken, those who come after us will be 


Bay trees in 


Co. Tyrone 


able only to read of the fine varieties that 
used to exist. There are, of course, enough 
of double white, lilac, sulphur, and Marie 
Crousse to satisfy every demand at present. 
Kirkbride, Cumberland. J. STORMONTH. 


Freesia corms not growing 

This erratic behaviour (page 189) is un- 
doubtedly due to late planting, but in many 
cases it is due to lack of proper ripening. 
Some varieties are more prone to it than 
others. but it can be overcome by thorough 
ripening. Insufficient moisture at the start 
will also cause it. I suppose it is Nature’s 
method of ensuring reproduction of the 
species in cases where growth is likely to be 
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restricted by such as droughts, when insuffi- 
cient moisture falls to start and maintain 
root-action. 

I planted several boxes of Freesias very 
late this year and there were signs of a new 
corm forming on the old one before I planted 
them, and they, no doubt thinking they had 
been overlooked, took steps to look after 
themselves, with the result that 75 per cent. 
have made no growth at all, to per cent. 
made small growth and then retired to the 
forming of a new corm, and the remaining 
I5 per cent. are normal. 

As a proof of their behaviour if, badly 
ripened, I potted three pots of F. refracta 
alba, 10 in each pot, of a sample 30 sent me. 
I potted two pots with corms just as received 
and one pot with corms ripened, so far as 
possible, after I received them. This pot has 
flowered roo per cent., the other two have six 
flower-spikes out of 20 corms, 

With reference to the advice given to 
““G. S.”’ I cannot agree with the potting of 
the corms—presumably now. I would leave 
them as they are in their present pots and 
would be careful to start that ‘‘ roasting ”’ 
process gradually and not beyond the end of 
July. 

On no account place them in the open after 
potting, as watering cannot be controlled. 1 
wonder what the results would be in a season 
like last summer if they were standing out in 
the open. You can control the water-pot but 
not the weather. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 


Tropeolum polyphyllum 


NE of the most beautiful hardy flowers 

in cultivation is my opinion of this, to 

which Mr. Arnott draws attention in your 
issue of March 24th. It is not a difficult 
plant to grow,’ and once established it blooms 
with remarkable freedom every year, the 
pretty blue-green streamers increasing in 
length annually and ultimately reaching 4 feet 
or a little more. In an old garden known 
to me quite a lot of it is grown in quite a 
variety of positions, but in no instance is it 
more attractive than the one where it is per- 
mitted to carpet a bed of Roses and falling 
over a little wall containing large tufts of 
Campanula muralis, which, being in bloom 
at the same time, enhances the beauty of its 
yellow flowers. 
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I should certainly agree with Max. 
Leichtlin as to his depth of planting, for if 
one wishes to find the tubers of an old planta- 
tion it will be necessary to go deeper than 
that. I have found them at a depth of 18 
inches. 

The young growths are already (March 
23rd) 6 inches in height, and these are never 
affected by spring frosts. 

A soil need not be sandy, the plant pre- 
ferring something a little more capable of 
retaining moisture. Position, however, is of 
very little importance. Its one fault—if such 
it can be called—is that it collapses very 
suddenly and rather early in summer. 

; E. MarkHaM. 


Irises for the small amateur 


Mr. Hellings has started an exciting game. 
Quot homines, tot sententie—about Irises 
more, perhaps, even than about most things. 
At least, that is my impression of the Iris 
Society However, as he boldly invites 
criticism, I presume he is prepared to face a 
long and heated discussion. And it will be 
interesting to see how many of his selection 
remain when the big guns of the Iris world 
have been turned upon it and Mr. Pilkington 
has made his final and ex cathedra summing- 
up. 

Two obvious omissions strike me, and will, 
I think, strike most Iris-growers—Souvenir 
de Mme. Gaudichau and Imperator, both of 
which have received an Award of Merit and 
surely deserve it and a place in any garden. 

My own selection, after these, will, I 
suspect, be a much more debatable subject. 

I should personally choose Shekinah in 
preference to Chasseur, and either Abenda or 
Mrs. Bowles for their far richer colour-effect 
to Prosper Laugier, good as this old variety 
is. I should certainly omit  Ballerine, 
Eldorado, and Montezuma, and still more 
certainly that monument of discordant colour, 
Flaming Sword, and the equally unpleasant 
and bilious thing called—heaven knows, 
nothing like it—Sunset. These, to me, are 
not Irises at all. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hellings omits a good many that are. There 
is not one of Mr. Perry’s seedlings in the list, 
though amongst the less expensive kinds they 
easily take first place, in my opinion. 

I certainly do not know of any to equal 
Duke of York at its present moderate price. 


A carpet of Tropzolum polyphyllum trailing down a sunny bank 
Ihe Gold Wreath, when once established, blooms with remarkable freedom every year 


A single spike of the free flower 
Iris Mrs. Perry, which carried 1, 
and buds ~ 


There are few more beautiful {| 
Allom, whilst among the blues, | 
is surely worthy of greater | 
Finally, of Mr. Perry’s, I could ney 
out the mauve-puce Quinda, of w) 
only say that every year I like it | 
the better and more vigorous it gr k 
an old stager now, and even its ri > 
to have grown a little tired of si 
things about it. Anyway, it will a) 
one faithful admirer. 
Avalon is the last on my ist, 
should like to include Isoline, bu ! 
tempests lie. As regards mi! 
species, may I suggest substituting | 
for I, longipetala, as being far | 
more robust, and adding I. spuria ( ! 

Blue) and J. montana? “"? 
If Mr. Hellings will accept these 
willing to learn better on the | 
Bearded Iris. After all, we seem) 
good deal more in common thar} 
variance. And that, for Iris entl! 
decidedly encouraging. - | 
R. E. S. i 


Halshanger, Bagley Wood, Ox} 


Iris Leaf Spot 
May I refer your corresponde 
troubled with this tiresome disea | 
312, Vol. LII., Part 2, R.H.S, Jou} 
Spraying with ammoniacal coppet # 
is said to stop it. I cannot say 1! 
a liquid solution much use, but i 
more effective in powder form, 
drainage is, I think, the main o/ 
cause. I should much doubt exc! 
accounting for it. R. E, 8. a 


Statice profusa 


I am glad to notice ‘ W. Mi. 
minder of the fine specimens of 
exhibited at the Edinburgh shows 
friend the late George Mackinna. 
terest ‘* W. McG.’’ to know that st 
years ago a plant of Statice (not ») 
however) was to be seen at 


oo 


cs 


31, 1928 


+ Station, so large that it could not 
- of the conservatory, although the 
sner had the ambition to take it to 
, to compete in the class for speci- 
house plants. Besides its immense 
ant had been carefully trained, and 
aass of bloom. I cannot recall the 
the variety, but it was paler in 
wn S. profusa and a much taller 
he specimen under notice being 
1 at least. 

ally, some of the finest Lyco- 
wer exhibited at Edinburgh were 
the same house as this Statice. A 
using incident arose in connection 
e same Lycopods. Another gar- 
relative of the one at Milburne 
iad for some years taken the first 
these plants, and, never for a 
reaming that his friend would ever 
9 produce anything equal to his, 
a present of a young plant of each 
varieties. He had, however, a rude 
for at a subsequent show the 
ined an easy first with truly superb 
_ I do not know that the growing 
hings did much good, but it cer- 
ed forth a great amount of patience 
and evoked considerable interest. 
change, and no one now thinks of 
with plants of this kind. 
q C. Brair. 
House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


rops: Their likes and dislikes 


; been much interested with the pic- 
ff Snowdrops this spring and the 
They have made me keener than 
y and grow other varieties if I can 
rem. Long before the war I read 
iteresting account of Snowdrops by 
es. The idea of starting a collec- 
passed through my mind and has 
uldering ever since. Then the re- 
espondence about Snowdrops has 
gain. I have the single wild Snow- 
the double doing well, also a later 
ich is in flower now. It is much 
the stems than the single, which 
a January. It is smaller in the 
Nothing I can do makes much 
. From time to time I have 
few of the Elwesi type. They will 
ise with me. At one time we were 
impression that Snowdrops would 
here; now the ordinary ones are 
py. I have got them where they 
watching them in different places 
s a little of their likes and dislikes. 
re they do not grow well on high 
I suppose it is too dry in summer, 
e often read that Snowdrops do not 
» dried off and sold in shops. If 1 
ives getting small | lift those clumps 
ering, divide, and plant each bulb 
', and it never seems to harm them 
t is the best plan, as one would 
able to find them later on. 
also observed that Snowdrops grow 
ose beside Ferns. Is it they get 
r is it the growth of the Fern in 
takes some moisture from the bulb 
sting season? So many people say 
hot grow Snowdrops. I have told 
try them in a Fern bed. I feel so 
it the advantage of Ferns that I will 
“m where my Snowdrops are not 
ll, and that will prove it. I hope 
e kind reader who understands the 
| disiikes of Snowdrops. will favour 
some hints for those who are keen 
ation. S. A. M. 


. 


New Daffodils from seed 


forward anxiously each Friday for 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and this 
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morning’s copy (issue March 24th) was 
opened, and I was delighted to see the article 
by H. G. Longford. 

I think there is no more interesting article 
than a real practical talk and instruction on 
hybridising, and so far as the Narcissus 
(Daffodil) is concerned, I think the amateur 
could easily be persuaded to take up this most 
interesting hobby. I consider the gardener 
who year after year grows Daffodils, Carna- 
tions, or any other flower for that matter, 
and buys plants or seed every year, is losing 
half the pleasure of his garden. 

Take the Border Carnation. So very few 
raise from their own seed, and it is not at all 
a difficult process. I have myself raised seed, 
though I am sure I have much to learn. 

IT hope H. G. Longford will extend this 


article. [A further instalment appears next 
week.—Ep.] He tells us several things we 
want. Perhaps you could invite him to go a 


little further and tell us, to some extent at 
any rate, what he would advise in regard to 
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accuracies, and, sure enough, they come. 
Can Mr. Longford, for instance, ever have 
seen flowers of Tenedos and White Nile, to 
class them, as he does, as White Trumpets? 
Because, not only are they classed in the 
R.H.S, Classification List as Leedsiis, but 
they are obvious Leedsiis. 

This, of course, is a plain matter of fact. 
Other ensuing points I raise are just matters 
of opinion. He says that the stigma is 
always ready to receive pollen before its own 
pollen is ripe. J doubt it, and in my own 
experience I: find that the stigma is more re- 
ceptive to pollen a day or two after the young 
anthers* have been removed than it is at the 
time of their. removal. Your correspondent 
would appear to rule out entirely, for breed- 
ing purposes, old types and varieties the 
merits of which, he claims, ‘‘ have been ex- 
plored long years ago,’’ but I know of several 
breeders who, even now, continue to go 
‘back to type ’’ to maintain constitution in 
their seedlings, and other good qualities as 


Snowdrops, Ferns, and Christmas Roses all grow well together 


the varieties to cross. There is no time like 
the present, 

And I hope to see more Daffodil articles in 
the very near future. 

It has been mooted in Sheffield that a 


Daffodil Society will be formed this year, or , 


probably a Northern Daffodil Society. _ 

I shall be pleased to hear of anyone in or 
round Sheffield who is interested, and we 
specially invite ladies. A meeting will be 
arranged as soon as possible. 

WILFRED SECKER. 


11, Longley Avenue, Sheffield. 


I have read with care the article under 
the above heading in your issue of March 
24th by H. G. Longford. Your correspond- 
ent writes with considerable fascination and 
is eminently a stylist. I have not yet-been 
privileged to see any of his Daffodil seedlings. 
It is a curious fact that whenever I come 
across an article with such literary pre- 
tensions in a gardening journal I instinctively 
begin to anticipate some technical in- 


well. It is the old story of the peer and the 
chorus girl. In conclusion, I should like to 
say that before I became convinced of 


adequate results from pollinating 500 flowers 
with the pollen of a single one (and then 
being able to go on indefinitely!) I should 
like to see these results. 

But then, after all, I have only been breed- 
ing Daffodils for a quarter of a century, and 
Mr. Longford has no doubt been engaged in 
the pursuit for a considerably longer period 
than that. OrnatTUS. 


Shrubs in flower 


Corylopsis pauciflora has been a mass of 
blossom for some weeks, while Cydonia 
Maulei, Prunus Moseri, Magnolia stellata, 
and the early Cherries all give promise of a 
lavish display. The quaint climber, Akebia 
lobata, is flowering as it has never done be- 
fore, to be followed, one hopes, by a good 
crop of its beautiful violet fruits next autumn. 

H. 
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Wisley Notes: The New Alpine-house and Heath Garden 


N the whole, March has been a favour- 
able month for the garden, and vege- 
tation has made good progress despite the 
few nights of fairly hard frost during the 
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Grisebachii Wisley Form is to be seen in 
considerable numbers as well as a few plants 
of the type. This Macedonian plant is most 
attractive, having rosettes of silvery leaves 


The new Alpine house at Wisley 


This house is about 60 feet long ; it is light and airy, with ventilation top and bottom. At 
the present time it is filled from end to end with choice Alpines in flower 


earlier part of the month, when as much as 
15 degs. of frost was registered on the screen. 
Showers have been slight and the sunshine 
on occasions warm, conditions that have 
swelled the buds of flowering trees and 
shrubs. There are indications of a wealth of 
bloom during the next few weeks. At pre- 
sent the Alpine-house and the Heath garden 
are the most attractive features. of Wisley. 
THE ALPINE-HOUSE.—Many fine Alpines are 
to be seen growing to perfection in the Alpine- 
house, although only erected a little over a 
year ago. This is now well filled with pots 
and pans of numerous species and varieties 
showing a high state of cultivation. Amongst 
the collection, which jis too large to 
enumerate, good pans of Primula Loezii are 
to be seen. This is a charming species throw- 
ing out.runners from the rosettes of leaves, 
from which it is readily propagated. P. 
marginata and its variety grandiflora are re- 
presented by numerous pots. This group, in 
its various forms, is always attractive under 
glass. Amongst others of this large family 
are examples of P. hirsuta nivea, P. Mrs. J. 
H. Wilson, and the ever-popular P. Wanda. 
Pulmonaria angustifolia Mawson’s Variety 
is a really showy plant.. Although seen 
flowering freely in a large group in the rock 
garden, it seems even a better colour under 
glass. That uncommon plant Rhodothamnus 


chamecistus is to be seen producing its pale™ 


rose-coloured flowers freely. A native of the 
Austrian Alps, where it is found growing on 
limestone, it is rather difficult to establish, 
yet as a small shrub it is worth a little extra 
attention in -eparing the site for it. 

Shortia galacifolia, a native of N. America, 
is always welcome, either as a plant for 
the Alpine-house or in the rock garden or 
woodland. Armeria cespitosa, with its close, 
compact growth and pink flowers, is attrac- 
tive. 

The Rockfoil family is largely repre- 
sented, and easily surpasses all other families 
for creating an early display under glass. 
Most of the Burseriana group are now 
out of flower, with the exception of S. B. 
minor, of which a nice pan was noted. S. 


from which the coloured stems rise to a 
height of g inches or more. They remain 
attractive for a long time. The Wisley Form 
is much more attractive than the type, and 
when one only is grown this form should be 
chosen. 

Amongst yellows the first place should be 
given to S. Boydii, a cross between 
Burseriana and Aretioides. It flowers in 
early March and is welcome as a contrast to 
the others. Many other hybrids may be seen. 
S. Clarkei, S. Petraschii, a beautiful white 
having compact cushions of glaucous-leaved 
rosettes. S. Stuartii is freely flowered, having 
dull yellow flowers with reddish sepals. S. 
Faldonside, said to be of the same parentage 


March 31 


as S. Boydii, is a charming plant, § 
and S. Riverslea are amongst oth, 
coloured hybrids. Draba imbricata | 
quisite species with bright green ey 
foliage covered with sprays of fairy 
pearance of bright yellow flowers, 
flowers are open on the rare Epi 
This scarce creeping evergreen , 
Eastern North America, is also 
bloom in the wild garden. Jeff 
is a rare and beautiful plant hi 
purplish coloured flowers borne 
stems, 


‘THE ROCK GARDEN.—On the roel 
finest group at the present time 
planted colony of  Saxifraga 
latina. This Italian form has” 
of a soft rosy-purple and mak 
pressive group when seen as fi 
as it is at present. Primula 
has been in bloom since Novem} 
few flowers left. Its place is | 
colonies of the more common 
Primula Purple Splendour, one 
group (of which we are getti 
named forms without any dist 
ter to warrant them being nam 
quite a bright patch by the 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, recent! 
is flowering freely, and gives 
forming a good colony. It is ho 
may be as successfully establis 
a cottage garden in the north of 
has happy memories, where 
with its drooping purple flowe 
amazingly.. Saxifraga  apiculata, 
common, is useful and attractive | 
up chinks between stones on. perp 
positions, and flowers freely early in’ 
son. Ranunculus Ficaria fl.-ph, | 


double flowers, makes an interesti 


by the side of one of the pools. Of 4) 
showing bloom mention may be mi’ 


Pulsatilla Farrer’s Variety and A. 
Van der Elst. 


| 

IN AND AROUND THE WILD Se 
chief attraction is the wonderful cc! 
Narcissus cyclamineus and N. Bulb 
These and numerous blue Primrc; 
freely and seem to find in the soil 2} 
ture in this part of Wisley a congen | 


Narcissus cyclamineus still flowering in cool woodland in the wild gardé 
at Wisley 
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The new Heath Garden at Wisley 


the 


in 


Ss 


sea of colour 
foreground of the above picture 


Erica darleyensis makes a 
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Amongst peat-loving shrubs in bloom Pieris 
japonica and P. floribunda are represented by 
large specimens planted by the late Mr. 
Wilson. Rhododendron racemosum is an at- 
tractive shrub when the good forms of it are 
obtained. 

HeaTH GARDEN.—As the year advances the 
carnea section of the Heaths are gradually 
being replaced by others. Those in bloom 
now are, with the exception of E. carnea and 
E. c. Vivelli, principally hybrids of Erica 
mediterranea, such as E. m._ Brightness, 
E. m. superba, E, m. hybrida (syn. Darley- 
ensis), and E. m. hibernica, a west of 


‘delightful 
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tributing to the interest of this part of the 
garden, 

FLowerInG CHERRIES.—The large and 
intricate family of Prunus is represented by 
P. subhirtella autumnale. This valuable 
species flowers during November and inter- 
mittently during winter when mild conditions 
prevail, but is usually at its best during early 
spring. P. incisa, the pigmy Cherry, is a 
small tree, flowering with the 
greatest freedom, and is a plant for gardens 
where space is limited. P. Yoshino is a free- 
growing and early-flowering variety with 
large single flowers of a delicate pink. Of 


Pieris japonica, planted by the late Mr. Wilson, now flowering in the 
woodland garden at Wisley 


Ireland form with glaucous foliage. E. 
lusitanica has withstood the winter well and 
is flowering freely. Other shrubs of interest 
in the Heath garden are Andromeda polifolia, 
A. rosmarinifolia, Polygala chamezbuxus and 
its variety purpurea, which are both good sub- 
jects for massing and are charming dwarf 
shrubs from Central Europe. Trees and 
shrubs in the recently-developed garden for 
this class of plants give promise of a wealth 
of bloom. Amongst those at present in 
flower notes should be made of Berberis 
Souliana and B. replicata. Both are good 
and ought to be placed amongst the best of 
the evergreens.  Barberries, Osmanthus 
Delavayii, and Cydonias in variety are con- 


flowering trees planted by the late Mr. 
Wilson, Prunus cerasifera Pissardi, with its 
white flowers’ and reddish foliage and great 
size, is extremely attractive. Near the glass- 
houses a small tree of Azara microphylla is 
easily recognised from the diStance if the 
weather is warm and mild from the strong 
Vanilla-like fragrance emitted. The same 
may be said of Daphne Mezereum. A large 
group surrounded by Bamboos and other 
shrubs can always be detected by its delicious 
perfume, especially during a quite dull even- 
ing. : 

On the laboratory that fine evergreen plant 
so seldom seen, Clematis Armandi, is open- 
ing its first flowers. This is undoubtedly one 


, ad 


ico 
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of our best evergreen climbers, ang, 
be perfectly hardy in the majority 0) 
Being a rapid grower and flowerin, 
a period when few climbers on yw; 
bloom it ought to be freely planted 

On the walls surrounding the | 
many of the commoner Alpine 
coming into bloom. Chief amongs, 


huge tussocks of Aubrietias and Ay 


Gardening in the We 


Gardeners in some of the wester 
in England have experienced some 
for setbacks during this past win 
tors to Minehead and district durin | 
summer were filled with admiratiy 
splendid specimens of Ivy-leaved ( 
which had climbed to a height of 
more up the walls of many houses | 
the majority of these are no mo. 
which survived the severe weather ) 
vailed last Christmas were killed 
ceptionally hard frost that came un 
in the middle of March. : 

But it is this last frost that we | 


cause to deplore, because it played|. 


many shrubs that had been ten: 
bloom by the short spell of spurii 
which came laughing through th, 
during the early part of March. A | 
of the white-flowered form | 
sanguineum growing in a nearby 5 
donned its full splendour by the se | 
of March, but when I went to see j| 
spell of frost alluded to, all its glo | 
parted. The story of my own gar 
the past few weeks is almost too hy, 
ing to record. Some excellent spi: 
Pyrus japonica growing on a fe)| 
west had a fine display. of | 
blossoms, whilst a white-flowered y | 
still more forward, but all these | 
blackened by frost. The same mi) 
of the growing tips of several | 
Hydrangea hortensis and other sh | 
had ventured to sprout before th« 
season. Even an Escallonia hedg\| 
sadly disfigured. Those who haj| 
the habit of envying western gat | 
cause of their beneficent climate | 
waste their emotions on us this } 
of course, there have been com| 
and every true gardener learns t |} 
these. A tree of Sweet Almond, fc} 
in full view of my study window wi | 
joy for three weeks and 
yielded its full quota of enc 
before the arrival of the 
two fine specimens of P 
wise cheated the destroyer 0 
worry? By the way, WwW 
Daffodils which are nat 
in which my Sweet Almo: 
covered several of last yeat 
believe it is rather unusual ; 
in this country. At least | 
experience in finding them. — 


Viburnum 


This sweet-scented 
Northern China and, as 
rock garden, is greatly w 
shrub to take its place 
the foreground of the 
difficult to find its e 
Viburnum Carlesii. Tr 
the rock garden, but it 
grant delicacy one finds i 
Primroses. Perhaps the 
Daphne rupestris is not © 
fragrance, but this Viburr 
growth, with grey-tinged, © 
hairy leaves, but it is the— 
delightfully fragrant, resembling 
well-known shrub, Laurustinus. 
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. on the history of the 
Carnation* 


vation of the Carnation goes back 
arly days. We find that the 
lans, on the shores of North 
de a perfume of it. It was used 
is, King of France, as a medicine 
epidemic during his expedition 
nis; and in the British herbals 
made that there has been a cordial 
it. The introduction of the Car- 
» England is believed to have 
t the time of the invasion of 
» Conqueror, and Carnations have 
led growing on the walls of old 


mentions it in 1386, calling it the 
iflower.”’ Some doubt as to the 
1¢ word ‘‘ Carnation ”’ exists. In 
 Shepherd’s Tale ”’ will be found: 
yronations and sops of wine worn 
urs.’ It is thought that ‘* coron- 
s derived from the Latin name, 
coronaria.’’ Evidently, wreaths 
ys were quite as much in fashion 
eaths of Roses. 

ator of flowers, one Turner, in 
bes it as a ‘‘ flower made pleasant 
by the work of man.’’ Lyte, in 
the word ‘‘ Carnation,”’ it is be- 
the first time. The derivation in 
eing from the flesh-colour of the 
n 1600 there is a record of a gar- 
rard—flowering a yellow Carna- 
arden in Holborn, believed to have 
luced from Poland. In 1676 there 
ess than 300 named varieties of 
growing in France. In 1730, in 
arden Book, the classification into 


“ bizarres,”’ ‘‘ piquettes,’? and 
ladies’’ is laid down, and the 
points in judging Carnations 


1 we find that Thomas Hogg, in 
a great cultivator of the Carna- 
was even selling his plants from 
apiece. The hobby of the culti- 
arnations was largely in the Mid- 
North of England. In 1859—at 
e the First-class Certificate was 


S are a summary of a speech delivered at the 
tion Society’s dinner, 1927, by Lieut.-Colonel 
.E., M.C, on the occasion of proposing the 
Scciety.’’— From the Carnation Year Book. 
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A pretty walk at Wisley, with spring flowers 


introduced by the Royal Horticultural 
Society—Mr, Charles Turner, of Slough, was 
awarded a First-class Certificate for his Car- 
nation, ‘‘ Sir Havelock Henry.’’ In 1860 he 
again obtained this award for the ‘“ Rose of 
Castille,’? and in 1867 for ‘* Anthony Denis,”’ 
‘* Eccentric Jack,’’ and ‘‘ True Blue.’’ Since 
that date the Carnation has ever been a 
flower of great cultivation. 

These few historical notes may inspire the 
Carnation-lover and grower to trace more 
perfectly the history of this flower which, in 
popularity, would appear in early days to be 
associated very closely with the cultivation of 
the Tulip. 


Scabiosa Caucasica and its varieties 


The season for transplanting is now rapidly 
approaching. A few cultural notes, there- 
fore, at the present time, will not be out of 
place. 


The Scabiosa 


wonderful hybrids of 


Two small trees of Prunus incisa—a Pigmy Cherry now in full bloom 


caucasica, of which there are now quite a 
number, have not, for some reason or other, 
so far occupied the position they deserve. 
Why is it? There is undoubtedly a reason. 

Close association has taught us one or two 
important points which, when generally 
known and acted upon, will do much to bring 
these beautiful hybrids into general favour. 

A frequent mistake which more often than 
not spells disaster is to transplant in the 
autumn. Another common error is the culti- 
vation of old roots. No plant should be 
allowed to stand longer than three years. 
After this period their vitality diminishes, the 
old wood becomes exceedingly hard, and no 
basal growths are made. In this respect the 
Scabious differs from the majority of her- 
baceous plants. 

A light rich soil, well drained, containing 
a certain amount of lime, is necessary, and a 
sunny, open position should be selected. 
Beds and borders should be ‘slightly raised to 
avoid moisture collecting round the roots. 
Cold, heavy soils should be lightened by in- 
corporating sand and leaf-«mould, adding old 
mortar-rubble, which will help considerably 
as regards drainage. 

The most suitable time for transplanting 
is the end of March and during April. 

They will provide flowers from the middle 
of June until well into October. It is not a 
case of two distinct flowering periods, but a 
continual display. What other plant is there 
of so floriferous habit? For indoor decora- 
tion they vie with the Pyrethrum. One of 
the most dainty and bewitching table decora- 
tions I have ever seen, and which secured first 
prize at one of the horticultural exhibitions 
last year, was made up with Scabiosa 
Constancy, a lovely shade of powder-blue, 
and sprays of the dainty Thalictrum- diptero- 
carpum., 

The following varieties are well worth 
growing, and distinct improvements on 
Scabiosa caucasica type:—Alba magnifica, 
large pure white flowers; Clive Greaves, rich 
mauve, beautifully frilled petals; Constancy, 
powder-blue; Diamond, clear deep blue of 
branching habit; Empress, platinum-blue 
with prominent pink stamens; Harold, very 
deep Iris-blue; Ida Stather, lavender-mauve ; 
Isaac House, rich violet-blue; Kenneth Ball, 
violet-blue; Mary Witchell, clear blue, 
serrated and crinkled petals; and Mrs. J. 
Smith, pale blue, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Marrows 

Sow seeds now in gentle heat to provide 
plants for the main batch. If a number of 
seeds are placed in 48 pots or boxes they 
can afterwards be potted off singly into 4-inch 
pots and kept in an intermediate tempera- 
ture on shelves near the glass, removing 
them to cold frames when strong enough. 
Should the weather be unfavourable when 
they are planted out, handlights or movable 
frames should be used for a while to give 
protection. 


Beetroot 


A light, well-drained loam is best for this 
crop, and to improve heavy soil a good dress- 
ing of rubble and wood-ash should be added. 


During the early days of April a few rows of - 


seed may be sown on a warm _ border, 
choosing a globe variety. For this early 
crop a foot between the rows will be suffi- 
cient, and the drills should be about 2 inches 
deep. 


Broad Beans 

Choose a fairly strong and cool piece of 
ground to make what will probably be in 
many gardens the final sowing of this vege- 
table. If sown in double rows the plants 
should be left about 10 inches or 12 inches 
apart. Those raised in boxes earlier and 
planted out must be regularly watched for 
the depredations of slugs. 


Peas 

To provide a regular supply seeds of this 
vegetable should be sown every 10 or 12 
days according to requirements. In cold, 
heavy soils it is much better to sow the seeds 
in boxes for all the early rows, planting out 
when 2 inches or 3 inches high, and as soon 
as planted staking should be done. Peas 
growing in pots or frames for early supplies 
will, with lengthening days, require more air 
and water. Plants carrying a good crop of 
pods should have liberal supplies of weak 
manure-water. 


Brassicas 


The first half of April is a very suitable 
time for getting a quantity of seed sown, 
such as Cabbages, Savoys, Brussels, etc. 
Give the necessary attention to those sown 
a few weeks earlier by pricking out into 
nursery quarters, or mild hotbeds if it is 
desired to hasten any along. 


Hardy Fernery 

A great many of the plants in this part of 
the garden are showing signs of growth, and 
as warmer days may be expected it should 
be quite safe to cut away the old dead fronds 
and give a general clean-up. Afterwards the 
surface soil, where it has become set and 
hard, may be lightly pointed over, and a suit- 
able top-dressing may be given. Any struc- 
tural alterations or re-planting may also now 
be. carried out. Some charming effects may 
be had by planting Lilies,  Fritillarias, 
Hyacinthus candicans, etc., amongst the 
Ferns. To render the fernery more attrac- 
tive earlier in the season the grouping of the 
Ferns should be so arranged that places 
could be found for Daffodils, Muscari, Scillas, 
and Anemones, apennina and blanda varie- 
ties. 


Gladiolus 


This queen of late summer bulbous sub- 
jects may be planted any time during April, 
or even during early days of May should it 
be desired to get late blooms. Good results 
may be expected by planting in any well- 
worked ground, be it light or heavy. On 


heavy ground it is, perhaps, advisable to 
plant a little less deeply, and in all cases 
some sharp sand round the bulbs is bene- 
ficial at planting time. Both the large- 
flowered ones and the Primulinus section 
have much to recommend them, but selection 
of varieties must be left to personal taste. 
An excellent August and September border 
may be obtained by planting these bulbs in 
groups of colour, using dwarf annuals to 
harmonise as groundwork. A few annuals 
which suggest themselves for this purpose 
are the lovely blue Phacelia, Linum, Night- 
scented Stock, and Mignonette. 


Foxgloves 
For open spaces in woodlands and _ for 
irregular grouping amongst Ferns and 


Eulalias, etc., these plants are well worthy 
of attention. In addition to the old wood- 
land type there are some good mixtures 
which may be easily raised from seed, and 
one worthy of especial mention is Munstead 
White. Bold, irregular drifts of this give an 
added beauty to the woodland and is a de- 


lightful contrast to their more showy 
brethren. 
Early Peaches and Nectarines 

Those in pots approaching or passing 


through the stoning period must not be un- 
duly hastened by keeping high night tem- 
peratures. Whilst making the best use of 
sunny days and allowing the temperature to 
rise nicely in the afternoon it is unwise and 
harmful to keep a high day temperature on 
dull days by the use of a lot of pipe-heat. 
Keep the plants clean by a free use of the 
syringe during the early part of the day, and 
maintain the rooting medium in an even, 
moist condition. Unless certain growths are 
required for extension pinch at the sixth leaf 
and this will allow the sun free access to the 
fruits a little later. H. TuRNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
The kitchen garden 


Every opportunity ought now to be seized 
in order that early crops may be got out 
to time. More Potatoes can be planted; 
further sowings of Broad Beans and of Peas 
may be made. It is now safe to put out 
wrinkled, or marrow, varieties of the latter. 
When the plants from earlier sowings appear 
above the ground they ought to be staked 
immediately as the stakes afford a certain 
measure of protection. The transplanting of 
autumn-sown Onions ought to be completed 
as speedily as possible. Look over the 
breadth of Cabbages and make good any 
blanks. When the soil is drying, a little 
nitrate of soda hoed in among these and 
among such things as Spinach, Sprouting 
Broccoli, Asparagus, Kale, and so forth will 
be found serviceable. Speculative sowings of 
an early Turnip can be made on a warm 
border; the purple form of Early Milan is 
useful for this purpose. Sow Parsley in a 
sheltered situation. The remainder of the 
Celery can now be lifted carefully and laid in 
a cool shed well packed with dry sand. Here 
it will keep in good order for quite a con- 
siderable time, and, were it for nothing else, 
it is always in request for seasoning pur- 
poses and for cooking. 


Roses 


The orthodox time for pruning Roses has 
arrived, and the work can be carried out as 
opportunity arises. There has been a ‘con- 
siderable amount of writing concerning the 
correct time at which to prune Roses, in 
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here to say that we must, individ 
guided by past experience and by k 
other conditions. S| 


Strawberry beds 2. | 

It is sound practice at this time 
round the Strawberry beds and to m; 
any casualties in the case of autum;, 
breadths. The soil, too, will be all } 
of a good stirring, and this can be 
the hoe or the fork, as may be D 
As in the case of Cabbages, a |) 
ministration of nitrate of soda will, 
to encourage growth. | 


Raspberry plantations | 

Where it is possible to do so, | 
berry plantation ought to be well. 
with manure; failing this, with hall 
leaves. This precaution, always des 
especially valuable when Raspberry 
grown in shallow or in porous so 
cently-planted canes must be cut ¢ 
say, 12 inches from the ground-level 
training of Raspberries or of Logan! 
not already completed, the work ou 
attended to without any further dela 


Hardy annuals 


To be effective from a spring sowi) 
annuals must have the longest poss 
son of growth. Sowing, therefore, | 
be done without delay or, at least, as. 
the surface of the soil is reasona 
Three things are essential in the ci) 
of hardy annuals—moderately good s | 
sowing, and early and severe thinnir 
when germination takes place, that | 
not decimate the seedlings. 


Peach houses | 

As soon as a good set has been sei: 
borders ought to be thoroughly | 
After an interval of a week or io | 
thinning of the fruits must be) 
Clusters should be first reduced, bad | 
specimens can then be removed, A 
budding, the work must not be rush) 
tree is liable to be checked; and | 
Peach tree receives a check (of wha_ 
scription) there is almost certain 1! 
epidemic of fruit-dropping. ° 


Plant houses | 

Those who still grow such tl} 
Epacrises and Acacias in pots ough | 
prune the plants into shape, and whi} 
growths appear repotting should be | 
to. Firm potting is essential for | 
wooded plants. There is, at this| 
much potting and repotting to be d° 
the necessary materials ought alwa 
at hand. Coleuses are not now so } 
favour as was at one time the case, | 
are very useful and ornamental. If) 
specimens grown on the single stem } 
very useful in a lofty conservatory. | 
plants may be over 6 feet in height, v! 
large and massive foliage. Limi ed |! 
plenty of water and of liquid-man) 
sufficient heat will produce fine ‘' 
Coleuses. The propagation of all ; 
stove plants is now a com ck 
matter. Watering becomes al 


Cold frames - | 

Ventilate these very freely, and if 
which contain hardy plants in a you, 
the sashes may safely be left off al 
from this time save when there 1s ¢ 
rain. Empty frames, where there hi 
be such, may be cleaned down and 
for the reception of bedding plants ./ 
and which will soon require to 
from houses. W. McG’ 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkeudbrightshiré 


| 


} 
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The Gardener’s Bookshelf 


n-craft in the Bible and 
other essays 


KK has recently been written by 
yur Sinclair Rohde, which is full of 
‘t to all those who wish to know 
- the early history of the garden, 
is entitled ‘‘ Garden-Craft in the 
ther Essays,”’ taking its title from 
matter contained in the first chap- 
published by Messrs. Herbert Jen- 
at 10s. 6d. net, and it contains 
ons in half-tone, taken from many 
lich must have involved a great 
arch to collect. In the first chap- 
ithoress writes of ‘the garden 
stward in Eden,’’ and points out 
is recorded concerning flowers in 
s of the most ancient civilisations, 
sre evidently enclosures chiefly con- 
es, fruits, and scented shrubs—in- 


’ 


Fig tree.’’ We have quoted at some length 
from this first chapter because the Gardens 
of the Pharaohs which we read of in the next 
one were fashioned in much ithe same way. 
We have an excellent illustration given us of 
an Egyptian garden, with its Figs, Pome- 
granates, and Palms, central Lotus pool, and 
vineyard. We are next taken to the mediz- 
val and monastic gardens, showing how these 
were due to the Roman civilisation and how 
they had borrowed from those more ancient. 
Another interesting chapter follows on 
‘““ Mediaeval Flower Symbolism.”’* A chapter 
on the Elizabethan Garden succeeds it, with 
a record of ‘‘ proper Knots ”’ and “ fragrante 
smelles, Roses raigning in the pride of May, 
faire Marigolds, bee-alluring Thyme, Gilly- 
flowers, Sweet Marjoram, and Lilies,’’? and 
the authoress points out to us that at no other 
time in our history were the scents of plants 
so keenly appreciated. 
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homely gardens, and writes that in Lawson’s 
books, ‘* the small Elizabethan Garden, with 
its formal beauty, its delicious fragrance, its 
‘beloved old-fashioned flowers, is immortal- 
ised. All that the word garden means to 
English garden-loving hearts lives for ever in 
his writings.” 

We are next led on to gardens of Stuart 
days, and to these in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Reference is also made to that beau- 
tiful feature of the eighteenth century gar- 
dens—the wrought-iron gates—and mention 
is made of that great designer of them, the 
French artist, John Tijou. 

Many readers will be interested in the 
chapter on ‘‘ Old Bee Books.”’ In the suc- 
ceeding one we are brought back again to 
the garden proper, for the chapter is on ‘‘ The 
Making of a Herb Garden,” which is delight- 
ful reading, and to quote the words of our 
authoress, ‘‘ it suggests a quiet pleasaunce, 
full of sunlight and bees. It is like a page 
from an old romance, a magic casement 
through which one can look into fairyland and 


ry tree that is pleasant to the sight 
for food.”’ ‘‘ A river went out of 
ater the garden,”’ we read, and in 
vhere little or no rain falls for six 
the year they were of necessity 
gardens,’ and we find that the 
ancient Egypt, Persia, and Pales- 
vonderfully well irrigated by inter- 
nches or canals. We thus read in 
les of a ‘‘fountain of gardens, a 
iving waters and streams from 
-Miss E. S. Rohde, after giving 
s a good idea of garden planning 
mes, next gives us the wonderful 
et-scented shrubs and spices men- 
he various books of the Bible, and 
to us the Camphore (or henna), 
mon, Frankincense, Myrrh, and 
goes on to tell us of fruits and 
non’s garden of Nuts, which prob- 
ined Chestnuts, HaZels, and Wal- 
dition to Almonds, and we are re- 
0, of the time ‘‘ when every man 
ell safely under his Vine and his 


Wilton Garden, by Isaac de Caus 


[From ‘‘Garden-craft in the Bible”’ 


A fine illustration is given of the famous 
gardens at Wilton, with “ its foure fountains, 
statues of marble, and two ponds with foun- 
tains, and two columns in the middle, casting 
water all their height, which causeth the 
moveing and turning of two crownes at the 
top of the same.”’ ' 

Miss Rohde gives us a quotation from Sir 
Philip Sydney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,’’ where we have a 
most charming picture of the Elizabethan Gar- 
den, and she recalls to us the past glories of 
the famous Hampton Court, with Wolsey’s 
Park and two thousand acres, orchards, and 


gardens. We have a chapter, too, devoted to 
the beautiful old garden-books, such as 
Gerard’s ‘‘ Herball,’’ Parkinson’s ‘‘ Para- 


disus,’’ and she has a specially loving regard 
for the works of William Lawson, whom she 
terms the Izaak Walton of gardening writers. 
She goes on to show how the English genius 
lay, as it does to-day, in the creation of small 


I ee 

* We have a beautiful example of this in the picture of the 
‘“‘ Mary Garden,” by an unknown fifteenth century painter, in 
which Carnations, Irises, and Lilies are depicted. 


catch glimpses of an earlier world full of 
wonder and mystery.’’ Here mention is 
made of the beautiful white-flowered Laven- 
der, now so rarely seen, which was such a 
favourite with Queen Henrietta Maria. The 
concluding chapter is on ‘‘ The Charm of the 
Sundial,’’ and it well deserves the title. Our 
authoress closes with the motto, which, as 
she writes, ‘‘ sums up what every flower and 
leaf declare with silent eloquence ’’— 
‘* Heaven’s light for ever shines, 
Earth’s shadows fly.”’ 

As it will be seen, Miss Eleanour Sinclair 
Rohde covers a very wide ground, and every 
page in her book contains some note of in- 
terest. 


‘““The Gardener's Year Book ’’* 


The list of contributors to ‘‘ The Gardener’s 
Year Book for 1928 ”’ testifies sufficiently to 
the readability and value of its contents, and 


*'¢ The Gardener’s Year Book, 1928.” Edited by D. H. 
Moutray Read. 320 pp,, illustrated. 5s. net, cloth. Philip 
Allan and Co., Ltd,, London, 
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these are reinforced by a considerable variety 
of reference matter required by horticul- 
turists in general. There is in fact informa- 
tion for the high, the middle, and the low- 
brow. Fruit epicures will appreciate E. A. 
Bunyard’s ‘‘ Selections of Fruit for Cooking 
and Dessert,’’ and also A. W. Silver’s notes 
on ‘‘ Fruit Growing Costs.’? Edwin Beckett 
shows the way to success with ‘‘ Vegetable 
Exhibits ’’; an ‘*‘ Index Expurgatorius ’’ of 
plants to be avoided or grown with caution is 
a warning by R. Lloyd-Praeger, which some 
of us will have to pass on as tactfully as we 
can to our neighbour.’ Pruning is ably dealt 
with by W. Dallimore, and most handy prun- 
ing tables are added. Among special articles 
are ‘‘ Old Garden Roses,’’ Gertrude Jekyll ; 
‘““Trises for the Amateur,’? Mrs. W. R. 
Dykes ; ‘‘ History of Garden Design in Eng- 


Answers t 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GABDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed ta the EpiIToR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each’ should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their teceipt. Ws do 
not reply to queries by, post. 
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land,”” Thomas H. Mawson; ‘‘ Aphides and 
Their Control,’? G. Fox Wilson; ‘‘ Trees in 
the Garden and Pleasure Grounds,”’ Sir Hugh 
Beevor, Bt.; ‘‘ Gardens in Towns,”’ R. 
Sudell; and ‘! Burma-Tibet-Assam Expedi- 
tion, 1926-27,”’ Mrs. Kingdon-Ward. Two 
famous gardens; Glamis and Broadlands, 
are described by the Countess of Strathmore 
and the Hon. Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley respec- 
tively. Other useful features include ‘‘ Hints 
to Show Secretaries,’’ ‘‘ Horticultural Fixtures 
for 1928,’ and a “ List of New and Note- 
worthy Plants.’’ Although a more careful 
scrutiny of the proofs would have revealed 
little inaccuracies which are inexcusable in a 
work of reference, we must congratulate the 
Editor upon combining such good entertain- 
ment with a vast assortment of information 
indispensable to the well-informed gardener. 


o Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER: GARDEN 


Diseased Violets 


(T. Money).—The plant sent is affected with 
a root rot caused by the fungus, Rhizoctonia 
sp. If all the plants are as badly affected as 
the one sent in for examination we do not 
think that any treatment, short of lifting the 
plants and burning them, will be effective. 
The soil in which the plants have been grow-- 
ing will be infected, and should not be used 
for any other crop unless it is first sterilised. 
You should try using phenol (carbolic acid), 
1 oz. to 1 gallon of water, thoroughly soaking 
the soil in the frame with this solution; shut 
up the frame, and leave for 48 hours. After- 
wards air the frame and work the soil to 
allow the fumes to get out before replanting 
with another crop. Liquid commercial car- 
bolic acid will answer the purpose. 


Twelve Chrysanthemums for outdoors 


(T. S.).—Bronze Early Buttercup, Cranford 
Cream, Crimson Circle, Cranford (rich 
yellow), Hollicot Yellow, Mayford White, 
Mrs. Jack Pearson (bronzy-red), Mrs. Phil 


Page (crimson), Phoenix (scarlet-bronze), 
Pink Profusion, Red Almirante, Salmon 
Profusion. 

Bush Roses 


(S. E. A.).—Yes, prune your bush Rose 
trees back very hard, leaving only a few eyes, 
and this may be done at once. 


The darkest Antirrhinums 


(Snaps).—The difficulty is that seedsmen 
and nurserymen have not adopted standard 
names for Antirrhinums. The same variety 
might be sent out by half-a-dozen individual 
seedsmen under different names. The variety 
Monarch, which you mention, is correctly 
described. Another excellent dark variety is 
known as Eclipse. When purchasing seeds 
or-plants it would be well to make your exact 
requirements known to the firm with which 
you propose to deal. There is no doubt that 
they will be able to supply or to procure 
exactly what you require, 


Harsison’s Sweet-scented Musk 

(E. P.).—If you apply to Messrs. Clibran, 
seedsmen, Altrincham, you will probably be 
able to secure this plant. 


GREENHOUSE 


Freesias not growing 


I planted some Freesias in pots in Septem- 
ber last and put them in frames until 3 inches 
or 4 inches high. Brought in greenhouse in 
December in 45 degs. to 50 degs. Some have 
flowered with just the two flowers only; all 
the other buds remain stationary and do not 
develop. Potted in good soil and leaf-mould, 
and kept moist when brought in greenhouse. 
They are about 9 inches or 10 inches high. 
Should be glad to know the cause of failure. 

DD: 

[There can be no doubt that at some time, 
and most probably in their early stage, the 
Freesias have suffered from lack of moisture. 
Drainage ought to be free, and potting should 
be firmly done. Where many fail with 
Freesias lies in the fact that copious supplies 
of water are not given during the growing 
period. The rather frail nature of the foliage 
is at times misleading, and the grower is in- 
clined to give less moisture than the plants 
actually require. If it be possible to do so, 
in the case of those potfuls which have not 
yet bloomed, a little extra heat, plus an in- 
creased allowance of water, might be tried. 
The sketch sent appears to corroborate the 
view above expressed. See note, page 195.] 


The unheated greenhouse 


What can I grow in a tiny unheated green- 
house after the spring flowers are over to 
keep it gay and sweet? Kha We 

[After the strictly ‘‘ spring’ flowers are 
over there is a wide choice of plants which 
will keep the greenhouse gay during the sum- 
mer and autumn months. As it appears to 
be a small house it would, perhaps, be more 
satisfactory to concentrate on a few subjects 
rather than to grow a wider selection. 
Sweetness, 1.€,, perfume, will be found in 
such things as Heliotrope and Mignonette, 
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both of which are excellent when gr 
pot plants. To these may be adde 

pieces of the Lemon-scented Verben, "(| 
citriodora), Scented Geraniums, and 
or two of the Pineapple-scented 1 
rutilans). Flowering plants might | 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Zonal Pelarg 
and similar bright and easily-grown s) 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
valuable in the autumn. A few of th’ 
easily-grown Ferns, too, could be add. 
during the summer months the b 
leaved Coleuses are attractive. 2 
seen that there is no lack of suitah e 
for the.purpose desired. ] “3 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Fuchsia Riccartoni ‘% 
(K. Wagner).—We have been uni 
find seed of this plant offered, but 
be no difficulty in raising it in 
Plants are offered by Messrs. 
Kirkbride, Cumberland. 


Diseased Yew hedge | 
(D. J. M.).—The specimens sent are i 
with Yew Leaf Scorch, which is cau 
Macrophoma taxi. This fungus cau; 
leaves to turn brown, but they do not | 
some time. Spores are produced i 
large numbers from the undersides 
fected leaves. These spores will, of : 
spread the disease throughout the 
hedge if control measures are not a 
You should cut out and burn all the br 
that are attacked; the surrounding ; 
should be sprayed with soluble lime s 
at the strength 1 gallon of the concei 
solution to 59 gallons of water. Keep 
watch upon the hedge and repeat the 
operations until you have obtained con 


the disease. 
FRUIT 


Pollinating Peaches 

(S. E. A.).—It is an advantage to t 
the pollen from one flower to another, 
ally in early fruit-houses, when bees ani 
insects which generally do this work a) 
scarce. | 


. 


Stor 
| 


The best way of conveyir 
pollen from one flower to another is by 
of a camel’s-hair brush or rabbit’s tail b 
lightly over the flowers about midday 
flowers and the brush or tail should — 
when used. - | 
Training Vines 7 a 
(S. E. A.).—Your Grape inquiry is ni 
clear. If you refer to established Vir 
presume you mean the lateral growth 
the eyes of fruiting spurs, and you shou 
tainly reduce the growths to one in 
every case. Two may be allowed — 
there is ample room for such. If you 
to newly-planted rods, again you shoul 
but one recognised leader, which Wi 
mately form the rod and develop side 
and growths to form these should be a, 
to develop on both sides about 18 
apart. 7 
VEGETABLES ¥ 
Carrots and moles % 
Please tell me how to grow Carrots 
old kitchen garden where they utte 
through fly, also the easiest way of ¢l 
away moles. om 
[One of the best antidotes in com 
the Carrot Fly (Psila rosz) is early 
trenching of the ground, thus expos! 
ground to insectivorous birds. It is 
of note that very often late-sown crops 
this pest to a great extent. As the €) 
the fly are generally found in loose soi 
the crowns of the young Carrots it is 0) 
after thinning the crop, to pull the 
up round the remaining plants. 


on 
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s of soot and wood-ashes are also help- 
[pplication of gas-water diluted with 
ater in the proportion to 1 to 6 be- 
the rows is also very helpful. A 
s of Terrafumite, as sold by Bentley’s, 
|, applied to the ground about three 
before sowing seed is worth trying. 
ly satisfactory way of getting rid of 
3 by trapping, and this should be done 
, as the first evidence of their work 

rere trapping is inconvenient, 
to loose ground, a drain-pipe should 
isitioned and placed in the run, using 
at one end. This obviates the trap 
endered useless with the loose soil. 
reparation sold as ‘* Rodent’’ will 
hem to some extent if placed in the 
ut half-a-dozen traps are much more 


enh 

GARDEN PESTS 
e two houses in which I grow Toma- 
id I found last year I had trouble with 
Fly, and should very much like to stop 
I can. Would it do for me to use 


; White Fly Death to stop it? If so, 
ould I] useit and when? J.H.C. 


understand from many of our readers 
e insecticide mentioned in your letter 
relied upon to control White Fly. The 
an for you to follow will be to obtain 
y and then follow the maker’s direc- 
s to how and when to use. With 
Fly, like all other insect attack, it is 
to prevent than to try and cure. If 
ve your houses an occasional light 
tion with the White Fly Death from 
ie of planting out, White Ily should 
you little trouble. When the pest is 
in a house it is necessary to fumigate 
times at intervals of 10 days or so, 
» the chemical does not kill the egg 


worms 
n).—In the absence of actual speci- 
we are, of course, not certain what 
ite worms are likely to be. We think, 
r, from your description that you need 
unduly worried by their presence. 
re probably saprophytic, and are feed- 
on the pigeon manure, and will not 
ly to interfere with your Sweet Peas. 
id perhaps be safest to kill them off 
planting, and you should at first try 
etof lime water. Place 14 lbs. of your 
sed lime in 30 gallons of water; stir 
nd allow it 24 hours to settle; then 
e trench a good soaking with the clear 
ater. If this does not kill the worms 
ould get 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate, 
solve it in15 gallons of water, and soak 
nch; care in the use of corrosive sub- 
is necessary, because it is a deadly 


illars for identification 

t. Baker Cresswell).—The caterpillars 
t examination are those of the Ghost 
Moth (Hepialus humuli). These cater- 
feed upon the roots of many garden 
and are nearly always to be found at 
ts of herbaceous plants, which are not 
disturbed. Herbaceous plants with 
ay are generally preferred by these 
lars. Where these pests are trouble- 
fairly frequent lifting and replanting 
jaceous borders should be practised. 
not think that any special treatment of 
v border will be necessary if you make 
lat all the caterpillars have been re- 
from the infected root stocks. If the 
der was treated with a good soil in- 
le ‘before putting the plants in you 
€on the safe side. You should use the 


ecticide according to the makers’ direc-. 
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tions. If you are again troubled by this pest, 
you should try a soil insecticide as a direct 
application to the plants; the difficulty is that 
it is not easy to work the insecticide deeply 
enough into the soil, because of the roots of 
herbaceous plants. The injection of carbon 
bisulphite has been proved to be a good con- 
trol on soils which are not too heavy. Special 
injectors can be bought which allow the 
operator to inject the right amount of the 
chemical at the required depth. It is usual 
to use g 0z. at a depth of 3 inches, at inter- 
vals of 1 foot, around the plant to be treated. 
We think, however, that if you pay attention 
to lifting and replanting herbaceous borders 
fairly frequently you will not be troubled 
to any extent by this pest. On the other 
hand, some plants, like Christmas Rose, do 
not like being moved too often. When using 
carbon bisulphide care should be taken that 
a light is not near—e.g., the operator should 
not smoke, or an explosion may result. 


Ants 


(Regular Reader).—From your letter we 
think that it is likely that the ants have their 
nests beneath the floor of the house you are 
in. We do not think that flagging down the 
border in front of the house would have the 
slightest effect, because we have known many 
cases where ants have formed huge nests 
beneath flagstones. We think that the best 
thing you can do is to obtain some crude 
naphthalene from your chemist, which you 
should be able to obtain at about 6d. per Ib. 
This substance should be spread evenly on 
the surface of the border at the rate of 2 ozs. 
to 3 ozs. per square yard and then forked 
into the ground as deeply as. possible. In the 
house you should sprinkle flake naphthalene 
about all the haunts of the ants under carpets, 
cupboards, skirting-boards, etc. We do not 
think it likely that the children will eat the 
naphthalene; the smell of it will not hurt 
them, and it is the only safe substance of 
which we know which would be likely to 
move the ants to other quarters. Repeat the 
spreading of the naphthalene, if necessary, 
both indoors and in the border. If this does 
not have the desired effect and you can 
actually find out where the nests are, write 
us again and we will advise you as to a 
poisonous substance which will kill them. 


Sparrows 


Could any of your readers give me a remedy 
for keeping sparrows off Sweet Peas as soon 
as they are planted out and when in bloom, 
as they do considerable damage, especially to 
plants which are wanted to produce blooms 
for showing? Have used the gun and tried 
scarecrows, moving them to different posi- 
tions, but they are useless. 

REGULAR READER. 


[lf the sparrows are so troublesome as your 
letter suggests it would appear that some 
effort should be made in your district to re- 
duce their numbers. This is, perhaps, best 
done by the destruction of nests during the 
breeding season. All places likely to be used 
as nesting places should be searched and the 
eggs taken and destroyed. Have you tried 
spraying the plants with a solution containing 
a bitter principle, such as Quassia? Such a 
solution often makes the Sweet Peas distaste- 
ful to the birds, who leave the buds alone on 
that account. A good wash might be made 
up as follows :—Soft-soap, 8 ozs.; Quassia, 
16 ozs.; water, 10 gallons. The Quassia 
chips should be steeped in cold water for 48 
hours and then strained off into a tub. The 
soft-soap is then dissolved ina little hot water 
and then poured into the Quassia Extract. 
Finally the mixture is made up to 10 gallons 
with cold, soft water. The Quassia chips 
will answer for several mixtures, because the 
bitter principle is only gradually extracted. ] 
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Potting soils 

(S. Nutter, Shipley).—We have examined the 
soil sample and find that it is extremely sour in 
character. This, by the way, is not unusual 
in your district. ‘The whole of your trouble 
is due to the fact that the soil you are at 
present using for potting purposes is devoid 
of calcium carbonate (chalk). The only 
plants that do well in soils of this type are 
those which delight in a chalk-free soil, e.g., 
most Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Liliums, etc. 
A feature of a sour soil is the tendency to 
grow the green Algz, of which you send a 
sample. Part of your trouble with tiny seed- 
lings like Begonias and Gloxinias is no doubt 
due to the rapid growth of the green Alge, 
which smothers out the tiny seedlings. Your 
best plan will be to buy in some good turf 
from good pasture land in which plenty of 
Clover is growing, stack it until the grasses 
are dead, and it is then ready to use for pot- 
ting-soils. All the soil which you are at pre- 
sent using should be liberally dressed with 
chalk, ground limestone, or old mortar- 
rubble, and placed on one side for at least a 
year, or, of course, it could be placed in the 
kitchen garden out of the way. In all pro- 
bability the whole of your garden would be 
better if you gave it a good dressing of chalk 
at the rate of 1 Ib. per square yard. Write 
us again if we can be of further use to you. 
We do not wonder that you cannot get plants 
to grow with the soil you-have to deal. 


Cheshunt Compound 

(J. Eccles)—Cheshunt Compound can be 
bought mixed ready for use from several 
horticultural sundriesmen who advertise from 
time to time in our pages. If you prefer to 
make your own you can do so by taking 
powdered copper sulphate, 2 ozs.; powdered 
ammonium carbonate, 11 ozs. The in- 
gredients, which should be finely powdered 
and free from lumps, must be thoroughly well 
mixed together and then placed in a tightly- 
stoppered bottle and left for 24 hours. At any 
time after this period Cheshunt Compound 
solution can be made by taking 1 oz. of the 
compound and dissolving it in 2 gallons of 
water. This solution can be applied direct to 
plants or boxes, and it is a good plan to give 
seed-boxes a good soaking with the solution 
before seed is sown. Cheshunt Compound 
solution does not cure plants already affected 
with disease, but prevents the spread of 
disease to healthy plants. 


Liquid manure 

To make good liquid-manure suitable for 
application to Roses and Sweet Peas about 
how much pure cow dung should be sus- 
pended in a porous sack in a 100-gallon cask 
of water? Further, is it advisable to mix 
soot in such a mixture, and, if so, in what 
proportion, assuming it to be similarly sus- 
pended? My own idea was to suspend two 
sacks each containing two bucketsful of cow 
dung and one containing one bucketful of 
soot to the 100 gallons and leave for about a 
week or 10 days, with occasional stirrings 
before using. Acoelie Az 

[ Your method of procedure is quite a sound 
one, but there is really no reason why the 
amounts of cow dung and soot should not be 
greater and the liquid diluted before applying 
to the plants. It is most important that 
manure-water should always be given in a 
weak and easily-assimilated form, for one 
watering with too strong a liquid will often 
undo all the benefit gained otherwise. As a 
guide to strength of liquid to be given to 
such plants the colour of sherry may be takert 
as an index. | 


Lime sulphur 


(Sulphur).—The best way of obtaining a 
solution of soluble- lime sulphur for spraying 
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purposes is to buy the concentrated article, 
which is manufactured by many firms and is 
of guaranteed standard strength, and only 
requires the addition of water to be 
ready for use. The strength at which the 
fungicide can be used depends upon the pur- 
pose for which it is intended and the time of 
year. Three strengths are in common use, 
e.g., Apples are sprayed during winter at 
winter strength, namely, lime sulhpur (1°3 
Sp. Gr.), 3 quarts; water, 10 gallons. 
During the growing season Apples are 
sprayed at summer strength, namely, lime 
sulphur (1°73 Sp. Gr.), 3 pints; water, 10 
gallons. When lime sulphur is used at the 
above strength on some varieties of Apples 
the foliage is liable to be scorched, and for 
these varieties half summer strength is used— 
lime surphur (1°3 Sp. Gr.), 13 pints; water, 
10 gallons. If you wish to make your own 
stock solution, and you will write us again, 
we shall be pleased to give you a recipe, but 
we believe the standard manufactured 
article to be the easiest method. You can 
obtain the standard stock. solution from any 
horticultural sundriesman, details of which 
re advertised in our pages from time to time. 


Flannel Weed in Lily pond . 

I have a Water Lily pond which is full of 
Flannel Weed. The pond is cemented and 
basin shape, and fed by tap from Corporation 
main. There are four large Water Lily roots 
which flower abundantly each year, but are 
getting choked with the weed. Will you 
kindly say in your valuable paper if 23 ozs. 
of copper sulphate are used for 10,000 gallons 
of water would the Lily roots be hanmed? I 
am told the weed would be destroyed. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

[If used as suggested, your Lilies will be 
quite unharmed. The best method of apply- 
ing the copper sulphate is that of placing it 
in a small muslin bag and drawing it through 
the water until quite dissolved. The weed 
will disappear in about 1o days, but it may 
be necessary to repeat the application in a 
few months’ time, as it is inclined to reappear 
at distant intervals, especially during hot, dry 
spells. | 


The Scotch Flame Flower 


Its habits, and how to cultivate it 


HERE is perhaps no pursuit or occupa- 
Te which requires so much forethought 

or foresight as does gardening in all its 
branches, but most of all to its floral displays. 
The beautiful arrangements and pictures in 
gardens and grounds which delight us in their 
seasons are the results of months of careful 
preparation and planning in the dark and 
drab days of autumn and: winter, and it 
behoves every one who particularly admires 
and longs to possess some striking beauty 
of plant or flower to find out something of its 
nature and habit long before it could meet 
his or her eye in their own territory. 

There are few people who turn their holi- 
day steps to rambles or tours in Scotland in 
the bright summer and autumn days who are 
not charmed and delighted with the exquisite 
picture made by the Tropzolum speciosum 
climbing plant, which covers houses, walls, 
and shrubberies with its beautiful long gar- 
lands of delicate pale green leaves and vivid 
scarlet blossoms, making a dazzling display 
over other plants. It strikes the eye at once 
and raises desires in many bosoms to be able 
to get hold of some of this beautiful thing 
to decorate their own homes. Although so 
luxuriant and at home, this plant is only 
semi-naturalised; its original home is in 
South America. Especially luxuriant it is 
in Chili, where the mild, humid temperature 
sends it rioting over woods and trees. I 
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do not think it was known in the British 
Isles before the middle of the last century. 
My first experience of it was in the County 
Down, Ireland, where it was most success- 
fully grown in Bryansford demesne, the Irish 
seat of Lord Roden, and it was looked upon 
as a new importation and very much admired 
and prized. It has become quite hardy and 
naturalised now, and in the moist climate of 
parts of Ireland and Scotland seems to be 
quite at home. In England the drier atmo- 
sphere and longer periods of sunshine are 
not so conducive to its growth, and it is 
found to be a most capricious and uncertain 
plant. 


It belongs to the Nasturtium family, as 
one can easily tell by the smell of the roots 
and by the make of both roots and leaves. 
There are various varieties. The ‘Tropzolum 
Tuberosum is a handsome one in a coarser 
form; it grows from tubers much like Arti- 
chokes or Dahlias. Both leaves and flowers 
are larger and have none of the elegance 
of the Speciosum. This last variety has quite 
a different mode of growth; its roots run 
along underground like the common white 
Convolvulus, and like it it dies down in the 
late autumn and revives and comes up again 
in the spring. Its life above ground extends 
from the end of April or May till the end 
of September, and it lives and gives of its 
full energy of leafy garlands, bounteous 
masses of flowers and most ornamental seeds 
and berries; and it requires a long rest to 
restore it and make fresh supplies of energy 
and life. This quiet recuperative sleep varies 
in length according to circumstances. In 
spring the sap begins to stir and flow and life 
commences to stir among the dry bones; 
inquisitive feelers are put out at the ends 
of the roots and push along the ground ex- 
ploring and taking possession of new terri- 
tory, and presently little fibrous roots are 
sent down into the soil while the plants are 
creeping along. The next process is the send- 
ing up of tiny shoots from the top of the 
brown roots, which push their way up and 
up till they reach the light and air and feel 
about till they get hold of something they 
can cling to and twine round, and they send 
out the long sprays of delicate pale green 
shamrock-shaped leaves and creep on until 
flowering time comes. This is a short his- 
tory of the life of the Tropzolum, and I think 
everyone will understand that the best way 
to cultivate it is to procure the dormant roots 
as early as possible and plant them carefully 
in their new quarters and leave them there 
till the young shoots poke up their heads and 
they are ready for a helping hand to be given 
in training them up the way they should go. 


You can continue to plant the roots right 
up to the time the young sprouts commence 
to show themselves above ground. After that 
time they will not bear transplanting. If 
planted very late, one runs the risk of having 
to wait a second year for the plant to bloomi. 
This does not always happen; I have seen 
roots planted in April—thrown right in 
among the roots ahd Laurels that were being 
moved and covered in with the ordinary good 
loam that was being thrown round the Laurels, 
and that same year in July the Laurels were 
covered over with the light garlands of green 
leaves and brilliant scarlet flowers—a joy to 
behold. One advantage of early planting, 
when the roots are still dormant, is that they 
suffer no check once they start to grow, as 
is the case when the rooted plants are taken 
up and replanted in a fresh place. It is 
extraordinary how the delicate little sprouts 
can push their way up through pathways and 
even through the well-trodden earthen floor 
of a rustic summer house. They can worm 
their way through the roots of other plants 
and among stones in a surprising manner. 
One very necessary point to remember in 
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their cultivation is that the roots 
a cool bed—they will not grow 
sun shines on the ground over the 
best of all when planted under 
or with some other plant such as ] 
with some stones over them, if not 
laid together. They will flower + 
a corner where the sun never pene 
they will climb over Yew trees or 0 
and so long as the roots are in a coc 
will turn a smiling face to the sun 
grow Tropzolum from seed, but 
work, as the seeds require tw 
germinate; you can buy plants 
been potted up in the autumn ani 
cool, dark place till they commen 
when you can either plunge 
all, or break the pot, being most 
to break the ball of earth or 

roots, and plant carefully in a 
pared beforehand. As to soil, — 
with a little sand, peat, and if t 
seems too heavy a little broken | 
rubble are all suitable. Beware 
the plants near chalky or lim: 
both are injurious. Shade, shade 

the watchword. The plant wants 
dling, and once established it 
here, there, and everywhere. It i: 
nuisance if planted near a herbaceo 
and will cover up Roses, Tulips, Mi 
Daisies, or anything it can get ; 
and has to be hoed out in the sf 
other weeds. Walls and shrubberi 
and arches are all very suitable 
I advise everyone who has a go 

it to plant it at once. . 


Annuals for shade 
The problem of beautifying 
border is not so difficult as 
imagined. The reason why attemy 
so often end in failure is frequent 
the soil in such a position has beer 
and allowed to become sour. G 
in good condition many annuals 
a satisfactory display in partial 
even on completely sunless s 
show is possible. Heavy soil can, 
proved by the addition of road grit, 
ashes, and lime-rubble, whil iy 
should be given a moderate dr 
manure. 
Seeds should be sown in Ag 
weather conditions are likely 
a satisfactory start. Candyt 
Alyssum, and Limnanthes Dou 
suitable edgings, and all ar 
Nasturtiums and Virginian Sto 
be utilised for this purpose. F 
of the border Asperula azurea se 
ful. It grows to a height of 1 foot 
and Godetia will provide plan 
inches to 2 feet high, and give ab 
of colour to the border. 


a 


Pruning climbers 
The present month is the best to 0 
climbers on fences and walls, cuttin; 
all useless and superfluous shoots, t} 
nailing up others, and generally 1 
neat and shipshape. One only 
sider such climbers as rambler R 
Jasmines, and Virginian Creepe 
what work is needed to keep th 
order and bounds. Ivies that ha 
attended to for some time sho 
old leaves and loose shoots cli 
begin with. This done, one can 
the accumulation of old leaves < 
which is found to congregate a 
when looking over a wall or el 
Amongst our hardy . climbers 
whether any are so neglected a 
many allowing it to go without cleat 
dirt under the leaves for years. 


(Continued on page 208.) 
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~“TOOGOOD’S CATALOGUE 
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Poulton-le-Fylde, Lanes. 


‘armona 
“A Fentilisoui 


k PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


by reason of the completeness of its 
mposition and the happy blending of its 
gh grade organic and other ingredients 
knowledged by gardening experts to be 
preme amongst fertilizers in producing 
oom of magnificent brilliancy. 
Carriage Paid Prices : 


lb. Tin - 1/3 14 lb. Bag - 5/9 

lb. Tin - 2/- 28 |b. Pa - 9/6 

lb. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 
112 Ib. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 


A Carmona 
Measuring 


SOLE 
‘NUFACTURERS 


OBINSON 
ROTHERS 


om = oe any oe Pas TT 


Cw yor garden 


Sogou Se 


Points to Remember When Buying Seeds. 


TOOGOOD’S SEEDS are the best that grow. 
TOOGOOD’S SEEDS are sold in 3d. packets. 
~ TOOGOOD’S SEED packets contain considerably more seed than 
those usually sold at the same price. 


TOOGOOD’S SEEDS are easily ordered from our Catalogue. The 
order form saves time and trouble, and you get just what you 


TOOGOOD’S SEEDS will reach you within 2 days of the receipt 


is well classified, beautifully illus- 
trated, contains everything that can be grown from seeds, and 
is free for the asking. Write a post-card for it now. 


ie Sings eeedsnven, 


Illustrated Flower and Vegetable 
Seed Catalogue, giving full cultural 
directions, at competitive prices, 
post free if this paper is mentioned. 


D. T. BROWN & CO., Seedsmen, 
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WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


ON GARDENING 


A GARDEN IN WALES 
By A. T. JOHNSON. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


“One of the best-written and most delightful garden 
books we have read fora long time. We recommend it 
to all garden-lovers.’’—The Field. 


A BRITISH GARDEN FLORA 


By Lt.-Col. J. W. C. KIRK, D.S.O., B.A., 
F.R.H.S. xii. and 585 pages, with 223 
Illustrations. 42s. net. 


‘“ Whilst it may be described as a gardener’s book, it 
is, so far as we know, the only one in English that 
deserves that title. One thing that will commend it to 
very many is the fact that the author uses ordinary 
language wherever he can.’’—Kew Bulletin. 


MY ROCK GARDEN 


By REGINALD FARRER. Seventh Impres- 
sion. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF CONIFER 


INCLUDING GINKGOACE/E 


By W. DALLIMORE, Royal Botanic Gardens’ 
Kew, and A. B. JACKSON, A.L.S. 
xii. and 574 pages, with 32 plates and 120 
diagrams. 42s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF _ PLANT- 
HUNTING 

By Capt. F. KINGDON WARD. 
12s. 6d. net. 

EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 

London: 41-43, Maddox Street, W. | 


Illustrated. 
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W.WELLS, dun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Alpine and Herbaceous 
Plant Specialist 


Special Collections : 


Delphiniums 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
Michaelmas Daisies 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- A 
Phlox . 9/- and 18/- * 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 7/6 each. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


Annuals used 
to disappoint 


—because birds, cold and excessive damp 
caused heavy losses. This enthusiastic 
letter discloses a sure remedy. 


Now a certainty ! 


‘1 feel cannot speak too highly of your 
wonderful cloches. Our flower beds 
have heen in a flame of colour the whole 
summer. In previous years flower seeds 
planted in open heds have been a source 
of great disappointment to me ; but your 
CONTINUOUS CLOCHES have un- 


doubtedly made seed raising a certainty.” 


Sow hardy and half-hardy annuals in 
the open ground now, and protect with 
the cloches. Flowers will be weeks 
ahead! There is no cheaper or more 
certain way to a gay garden this summer, 


Less than 4d. a foot 


Enough “‘Seedraiser”’ sizecloches to cover 
126 ft. of row for 40/- (less than 4d.a foot). 
Half quantity 27 6. Size “‘A” cloches 
(11'' wide by 7'' high), sufficient for 60 ft. 
of row for 40/-. Half quantity, 27/6. 
TEST SETS of | doz. ‘‘A”” size cloches 
for 15/-. All carriage forward. Free des- 
criptive list shows all sizes. Order now 
for best results with Annuals, Vegetables, 
Salads, Strawberries, etc., this season. 


Write to the ACanager, 
CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE 


9, POUND POND, 
CHERTSEY, SURREY 


Ce, 24 
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VEGETABLES 


Seakale remingers 
Te time has arrived when those who 


grow this favourite vegetable must start 

a bed. Although it may be raised by 
sowing seed, the usual method of procedure 
is by cuttings taken from side shoots. Be- 
fore cither methods are decided upon, the 
ground must be prepared. Good cultivation 
is essential if large crowns are to be ob- 
tained, and the larger the crowns the heavier 
the crop, and a better return for both labour 
and manure dressing involved, hence the im- 
portance of deep digging and _ heavy 
manuring. As a rule, as many as six good 
shoots can be taken from a strong plant. 
These should be taken close to the main 
stem. ‘The side rootlets are rubbed off from 
each cutting and the bottom cut off in a 
slanting position, leaving the cutting from 
6 inches to 8 inches long. The cuttings 
should be tied up in bundles of 20 with the 
slant cuts all one way, and are buried in 
light sandy loam or sand with the slanting 
part downwards. Some lights should be 
placed over them to protect them from rain, 
as excessive moisture will cause rotting. 

In about a month’s time the crowns will 
have formed on the square ends, but all 
should be removed but two. The cuttings, 
each with two crowns, should be planted out 
18 inches each way with a dibble, leaving the 
crown just 3 inch below the surface soil. 
When the crowns have grown about 2 inches 
above the surface they should be thinned, 
one of each plant, and given a sprinkling of 
3 oz. of nitrate of soda per square yard. 

A similar dressing should again be given 
in three weeks’ time, but this time the quan- 
tity increased to 1 oz. per square yard. 
Another similar dressing ought to be given 
in another three weeks. These dressings, 
with frequent hoeing, will ensure strong 
growth, and by the autumn some good 
crowns will be ready for blanching. The 
usual method of blanching adopted by 
growers is as follows:—Every other row 
should be taken up as soon as the leaves 
have died down and all side shoots removed. 
The crowns are laid together in a convenient 
place where they may be got at easily in 
batches when required, leaving the crowns 
just projecting about the surface. When 
crowns are to be forced in the open as each 
other row is taken up the rows that are left 
will be about 3 feet apart. The remaining 
rows should be ridged up in the same man- 
ner as Celery, covering the crowns 10 inches 
to 12 inches deep. When the points show 
signs of breaking through the top the Sea- 
kale will then be ready for cutting. Seakale 
forced by this method is much simpler than 
the indoor system, and the crowns when cut 
will be found to be both larger and whiter. 


Early Purple Sprouting Broccoli 


This vegetable is one of the most delicate 
of all the Brassica family, but it is desirable 
to obtain a good strain. If sown in March 
and again towards the end of April a perfect 
succession of heads and succulent shoots can 
be secured from December to the following 
April. Do not allow the plants to become 
thin and leggy in the seed-bed, but plant out 
early 2 feet each way. Ground that has 
carried a late crop of Carrots, Parsnips, or 
Globe Beet will usually be available for the 
first crop, the later one can follow the 
earliest Potatoes. The points of the central 
heads are rather susceptible to frost, and 
though for market the whole head with 
many of the leaves is cut, yet in private 
establishments it will be found most 
economical to use the cone-shaped head first 
and the side shoots as they expand. The 
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leaves form a natural protection to the latter, 
and it is wise to leave as many of them as 
possible for that purpose. It is a curious 
fact that the purple colour is quite lost in the 
cooking, and the flower-head becomes the 
same tint as the leaves. The early variety 
must not be confounded with the later one, 
which does not produce heads until spring. 
J. Comper. 


Potato Catriona 


This excellent Potato was raised by the late 
Mr. A. Findley, of Markinch, Fifeshire, a 
few years ago. It is one of the earliest of 
the Second Early type and is of a fine kidney 
shape with a yellowish skin with blue-purple 
splashes round the eyes. The flesh is white, 
with a very slight tint of lemon colouring. 
It has medium haulm which is fairly dark 
green in colour and bearing numerous blue- 
purple flowers with white on the tips of the 
petals. It is of excellent quality and is a 
good cropper, and is very suitable for ex- 
hibition purposes on account of its fine shape 
and appearance. A variety of Potato called 
Torquil is synonymous with Catriona. 

GAvVIN Brown. 

Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. 


LATE REPLIES 


Lilism regale 

(A. T.).—Bulbs should be planted within 
the next few weeks—the sooner the better. 
Two-year-old bulbs, which will flower this 
year, may be obtained from R. Wallace and 
Co., Ltd., Tunbridge Wells. 


Alexandrian Laurel (Danae Laurus) 


WOULD be obliged for some hints on 
the culture of the charming Alexandrian 
Laurel. I did not know it till about a year 

ago. There was an account of it in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUsTRATED. I asked if it were grown 
at the Botanic Gardens, Belfast. It was not. 


The Alexandrian Laurel (Danae 
syn. Ruscus racemosus) 


A pretty and graceful evergreen 


Laurus 


-ter cutting, and, placed in vas 


March 


I soon ordered a plant. I fear j 
the soil it likes, as it has only thre 
shoot. | put it in a herbaceous bo 
was so small. It is rather a q 
Should it have peat or leaf-soil? 
is not happy in its present quar 


not wish to risk moving it till T 
where it should be planted. There 
in our soil. Only yesterday I saw 
of the Alexandrian Laurel about a 
in a friend’s house. She had ¢ 
double pink Tulips in a large € 
close under the drawing-room wi 
the light upon the green and 1 
lovely. 1 was given one spray an 
making cuttings of it. Does 
need the shelter of old shrubs? ] 
small plant I have is rather yell. 
and not the lovely fresh green of 
had given to me. If this plant 
grow, it is a wonder it is not bet 
1t reminds one rather of a huge 
I suppose it is the shape of leaf, 
ful curve would make one think, rn 
tance, it might be a Bamboo. 4 
S. Ag - 
[This most graceful plant has been 
deal neglected in gardens. It mez 
cause it has no showy flowers, Mt 
your letter says, its arching sprays ai 
beautiful in indoor decoration. It is 
that requires patience, for it is slow-gr 
each of its radical branches is the gr 
two years. It seems to do equall 
all soils, for we have known il 
luxuriant in a garden of rich alluvic 
in the Thames valley, and also in pea 
enriched with leaf-mould and manur 
dry, hilly site. It is so interesting i 
that it demands a special place rat | 
to be among other plants in the 
border. You may be advised to A 
such a place, in slight shade, in | 
leaf-mould slightly enriched, and to 
tent to wait, perhaps, two years bef. 
pecting it to do much. The follo 
tion from Bean’s ‘* Trees and Shrubs 
in the British Isles *’ gives an adm 
scription :—‘‘ Native of South Ex 
Asia Minor. This pretty evergr 
rather Bamboo-like habit, is clos 
the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus), a 
placed in the same genus. It i 
quite distinct in its terminal infil 


really flattened branches (clado 
fectly resemble leaves, and perfor 
functions. The sprays are valuable 


fresh for a long time and are very pies 
their cheerful, polished green. 1 

thrives well in semi-shaded spots in} 
soil. It is easily increased by divis| 
spring. ] 


LATE NOTE 


Protecting fruit trees from frost 
This operation must receive attentio. 
for some little time, so as to | 
opening flowers as far as possible | 
winds and frosts. The best arrang 
to have curtains of tiffany or ea 
tached to the walls so that they may 
down each evening, and if there s 
sharp frost in the morning the trees 
not be too hastily exposed.  Failin 
blind arrangement an excellent “sub! 
may be made by using two thicknes' 
fish-netting, allowing it to hang a 
18 inches away from the wall. 
growing in the open and known to 
susceptible to damage may be helpec 
siderably through the cold spell by ha’) 
few light pieces of Spruce worked in a 
the branches, but this must not be 0 
or more harm than good will result, 


Pi 


“= 
> 
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WEED 
KILLER 


2 
I 


has been used for 30 years 


Its reputation as a sure and certain means of exter- 
minating weeds is based on its record of actual perfor- 
mance. It enjoys the largest sale of all weed-killers, 
because once tried it is always used by people who nzed 
a speedy and safe method of killing weeds. 


AS EASY , 
Eureka’s full strength never varies, and, year in 
AND SAFE year out, it gives the same satisfactory results. 
TO USE Your paths can be perpetually tidy without 
AS IT IS backaching, tedious labour. Get Eureka from any 
of our agents, or apply to us in case of difficulty. 
SURE AND Other Eureka Products include : 
Eureka Lawn Sand, Soilfume, 
LASTING IN Eureka Worm Killer, Nicotine, 
Fumers, Insecticides, Sprays & 
EFFECT other chemicals and sundries. { 
Y\\| eS 
ry g HHH) Hil y 
Complet \ AN d WH 
7 or |, 
Waal + fe ree ; oy Y 
rE Z Action tal LLER pane 4 
: tess THs TeumeD WITH25 CAL Le 
Giz TDRESSINGFOR 100 SAYDS 


IMLINSON & HAYWARD LTD. } WD a Wav. i—“A 
51 Newland, LINCOLN 


Ransomes’ | PRUNING SHEARS 


az Somes (SECATEURS) 


Blades made from the finest Wilkinson Sword Steel 


SEE YOUR WVRNSoy 
— PRUNING SHEARS WORD 
= BEAR THIS MARK @ €° 


‘LION’ LAWN MOWER 
For small sized lawns Z 
PRICES FROM 45/- Ae onl. "gp M re wW 
. INE 


Less 5% for Cash 


Write for free list No. 100 to: 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES Sold by all Cutlers, Ironmongers, Factory : 
Limited : : Ipswich | Seedsmen, and all Stores. ACTON, LONDON, W. 


Mes BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND2SEEDSMEN 


CLOCHES 


for intensive culture 
5/- each, packing 2/6 


6 or more packed 


free, 


Horticultural Glass in 100 and 200 ft. boxes. 
Any size cut. 


Diamonds 7/6 and 12/6. 
Ww. a, SMiTEzE, 


117, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Pouliry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from 
£426 Let 2G 


Huts from 
£3 2 6 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy 8t., London, W.C.2 


JOHRNSON’S 


PEA NETTING 


New, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
Peas and Beans, 5 ia. Square Mesh, 
3 ft. high, 3d., 43 ft. 43d., 6 ft. 6d., 
73 ft. 74d., 9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders * G.I.” 
TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 


Send for List. Every description of Netting made. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each, 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
Same day as received. 


WU 


Se 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 
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The WIZARD 
PlantLabel _ 


mene 

RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x 1} In. with rusiless wires, 

12 in., 2/3 doz. ;7in., 2/=doz.; 14x 1in., 6 in.wires, 1/6 doz. 

WATERPROOF INK, 9d. and7id.bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 

VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


ae wW ~—/ wy s 
y VAUTO-SHRE 

a \ 1 

ay ; ra A 

: Simply Light and walk away 

The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refure 

Substituter, they are never the same. 


Eac 
No.1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feet 6/ = 
do 10,000 do. 


No.2 : 4/6 
No.3 do. 1,000 do. 1/= 
No.4 do. 2,500 do. 1/9 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. 
Hackney = = _ London, E.8. 


WEST’S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all p'ants and trees 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 
Raffiatape (better than rafha). Westcelu 
labels (everlasting). © Westmalene (better 
than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. 
Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Killer. 
“Lawn Sand."’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 

Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 

Samples and Catalogue free 


C E WEST HIGHAM HILL WORKS, 
° ° ) LONDON, E. 17. 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundries. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS AND 
PEOPLE 
natteceee parloed arene 


cal compounas. 
TINS, 1/-2/= 3/6 6/o 12/= 27/6 
for 25 


WAX 


“TENAX?”? is the finest wax forall 
Grafting and Budding Purposes 
Highly commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
In tins 9d., 1/6, 3/-, and in bulk from 7 lbs. at CHEAP RATE, 
LET =o IO w 
Improved Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction toall Desta im glasshouses 


No.1 For 1,000 cubic feet 10d 
ee Camere WIT tte ali. 4 
Norse a: » 2,500 


” ” 19 
Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen, == 


CORRY & CoO., Shad Thames, Lond 


on, S.E.1 


/ 


March 31 


! 
$928 DOPE eEeaesessorsateneestemersesisnecseg 


For best@results use Vickers’ ‘Garden -Fertilisers-—| 
obtainable from 2 Nurserymen, Seedsmen, etc 
Useful booklet on Fertilisers and Fertilising fre; 
cn request. < 


i 


BAMBOO 
GARDEN 


a 

~AND mee. 4 
EVERY DESC l | 
‘TWIGS TO YACHTM, 
SUITABLE FOR AW mn 
VARIETY OF ! 


—— WRITE FOR our .!| 
STANDARD PRICE | | 


164 LEVER STRI 
CITY R®. LONDO) 


| A.E DAVIES &C2 
—]—— THEE LEHGI, 


> PLANT LAB 


Always legible 
Name onangeable 


Weatherproof 

From Seedsmen, &o, Jd 

Staking. Suspending. Post. Wd 
1 in. 3/ 2/9 done vor | 
lin. 4/ 3/9 doz. 6d. 
in 96 6/9doz. _—_—‘V- | 


SEND 2/3 FOR SAMPLE HALF DOZ. 


LEGILAB_ PLANT LABELS, | 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent | 
eR ee ee ee rere reer rere 


BURN YOUR RUBBI 


eee No trouble tome | 

needing no fuel. 
VULCAN INCINE)| 
will burn a barroy 
rubbish to ashes ). 
Minimum of gn 
Strongly built for ha 
long wear. 


Price 10/= each. 2 & 
Larger size 12/6 e 
2 for 22/6, 
Carriage on one, e. 
size, 1/-. 
Carriage on two, e 
size, 1/6, 
LOSTOCK IRON BASKET wo 
Dept. G.I, 8, Rudheath Road, | 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHV 
SS 


— 


4-------1 FT 61NS---—> 


STABLE MANURE 


Containing, besides Nitrogen, Potash and yr iI ph 
large percentage of Organic matter so essential to al 


life Sent on receipt of P.U., 56 lbs., 4s, ; 1 owt. 
2 cwt., 11s. ; 4 cwt , 20s. ; 6 cwt., 278. 6d. ; 10 owt., 
20 cwt. 808. Carriage pard 60 miles. Over 60 miles é 
per cwt. for each 50 milvs or part thereof. Write fo) 
let giving particulars of all Fertilizers supplied, @ 

Fifty Guinea Prize Scheme for Amateu 


A W MASKELL & Co., Ltd. (Hort. Dept 
The Works, DIRLETON ROAD, WEST HAM, E 


=Vaporite: 


The ORIGINAL soil insectici 


Kills 


allinjurious soilinsects such: 
Wireworms, Slugs, é 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and dig 
about 1 lb. to every 8 square yards or at the 1 
of 14 lbs. to every cubic yard of potting soil. 
trouble is incurred. No apecial tools are need 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 | 


PRICES: | 

1 cwt. bags ... 17/6 | 14 Ib. bags 5/6 
owt 8 Bolts 7 |b. tings... 3/9 
+. 0wt. a nee 1$ Ib. ,, .. 1/6 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltt 


(Oept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., = 
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J FERTILISERS' 


LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; I 

GENERAL CARDEN USE, 17/-: WoRM- 

KILLER, 17/6 per cwt., carr. pd. | 
And ail other Fertilisers. 


| HY. RICHARDSON & CO. 
Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK ! 


A 


Pi Forcet 
SMITH’S 


‘PERFECT” 


WEED KILLER 


(Liquid and Powder) 
the first ever offered to the Public, and 
maintains its reputation for superiority 
| Send for Price List. 


Tocal agent ean secwre our Powder Weed Killer 
from any London Patent House. 


| Ask for SMITH’S and see you get it. 


MARK SMITH, LTD. 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE 


(AGNIFICENT 
EGETABLES 


Magnificent vegeta- 
bles and choice flowers 
can be grown by those 
who use Nitrate of 
Soda in conjunction with 
phosphates and potash. 


Write for pamphlets, entitled, “‘ Successful 
| Gardens for Every Amateur,” a an. Manur- 
ing of Orchards and Fruit Trees,” 
gratis and post free by THE CHT AN 
| NITRATE COMMITTEE, eee House, 
ew Broad Street, London, E.O. 2. 


RRYBR 


‘SOIL esr 
DESTROYER 


‘RY Soil Pest Destroyer sweetens and 
tilises the soil and destroys slugs, wire- 


caterpillars, ants, etc. 
tmless to birds and animals. 
ser says:—‘' It completely cleared my yarden.” 
+3/9; 28 lbs. 6/9; 56 lbs. 12/6; 1 cwt. 21/6 
pedon Seedsmen, Florists, Stores, etc.. or from the 

turers, carriage paid jor cash with order. 

ind a ostcard to-day for your copy of the 
Ferry” Orange Booklet. It is full of hints 
5 advice, and useful information. 


[PETITION Euler ior the '' Ferry” Com- 
petition for the best Flowers 

a and Vegetables grown by 
PER for SIX Amateur Gardeners. Send 


@ post card for full par- 
WEEK MONTHS ticulars. 


E BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL 
_& MANURE CO., LTD. 
| ), Briton Ferry, South Wales (Est. 1886). 


NON-poisonous 
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3 are clipped 10 times faster with mer 


THE “LITTLE WONDER” 


HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, W.C. 2 


THE 
ROLCUT 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


Build the GARDEN FRAME yourself 


Wesupply all 
Timber ready 
to build this 
Frame your- 
self, all Rab- 
beted Bars 
are marked 
to the correct 
position, and 
the side 1 in. 
t.&g. Boards; 
every Board 
and Batten is 
apes to the correct length, ready for nailing. 

Size 

1—3 ft. 9 in. long, 3 ft. wide, 1 ft. 6 in. high to 9 in. 9/« each. 
2—7 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, 1 ft. 6 in. high to 9 in. 17/6 each. 


Special Bargain 


Sweet Pea Sticks, etc. 
1x1 Deal, 7 ft. long, 2/= per dozen; 3 dozen for 5/6. 


Guaranteed Satisfaction or Cash returned. 
Catalogue Free. 


A. WILKINSON (De/v. 3) 
Cimber ACerchant, 


Dog Island Works, GAINSBOROUGH 


A NEW PRUNER 


Post 
SECATEUR_ "ee 


Carnations 

TS 

For immediate Blooming, for Bedding 
in the Open, and for Growing on. 


Our Catalogue is free on request. 


STUART LOW & CO. 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


AND 
A JOY TO HANDLE 


Because of its clever construction a 


perfectly clean, smooth cut is always 
obtained. Do not tear your rose trees. 
Ensure a perfect result by using the 
‘‘ Rolcut Secateur.’’ 


Stocked by all the leading Garden 
Sundriesmen. Get one to-day and make 
pruning a pleasure. 


ROLCUT 
14, Regent Street, London, W. 


~ fore Every 


Mie 


BORDEX 


Rustless M 
GARDEN HOE 


TERRA 

COTTA % : 
“ BORDEX ” is easily fixed by means 
of strong fluted spurs and bends to 
any curve or angle. Neat and per- 
manent. Immensely strong and firm. 


Cannot be chipped or broken. Total 
depth 54ins. Interlocking ends en- 
sure perfect alignment. Order now. 
Carr. Pd. 3 Satisfaction guaranteed. 


gt 

igths.and ovr wit BROOK MFG. CO. (Dept. N.2. 
19 igths, 2/-, 37, Furniyal Street. London, E.C.4 
20-35 Igths, 2/6 Phone: Holborn 2226 


PER YARD 
LENCTH. 


roasts ee Garden ae | 


et ose 


SPAN 
ROOF 
GREEN- 
HOUSES 
from 


£12.0.0 


GENERAL 

PURPOSE | 

BUILDINGS! & 
from 


£3.14.6. 


AMATEUR SPAN GREEN- 
HOUSES from £7.12.6 


All our buildings, which 
also include Bungalows, 


Garages, etc., 
structed in our own work- 
sbops of the best quality 
well-seasoned 
Supplied in sections. Easily 


ere con- 


timber. 


erected without skilled 

labour. All Carriage Paid. 

Gold Medal award for 

Glassh uses, Ist Annual 

Flower Show, Blackpool, 
927. 


GARDEN 


£3.7.6 


Specifications and prices 

S = contained in our Cata- 
FRAMES SS 7 logues. If you require 
Prices . : age Horticultural Bu‘ldings 
from “. ‘ askfor No. 35, or Poultry 


' Houses No. 38. Post free. 


F. PRATTEN & CO. LTD., 16, Midsomer Norton, Nr. Bath 


D.A.60 A. 


xil 


@ 


— 
Ax. 


No. 1. 1 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt toget 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


iron tyre. 


250 only, to clear... fe 
50 only, to clear... Se 
Tops for either of above 


4’ long 
5’ 


6’ >> 
Bark off, stained, and varnished. 


4’ long ove 14/6 13/6 
Sats v» 18/6 17/6 
> . 24/- 226 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 


Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 


1er at’ top, 


3° 6” path 
4’ 


” eee 


Ash 


GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 
Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
sual Price. Sale Price. <a) 

Bes 4/9 4/3 cS 

fee 5/6 5/- 

as 6 5/9 

. /6 T/- 

10/6 9), RBZ ie 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 


Height 8 feet. Usual Sale 

Price Price. 
4’path .. 5/9  5/- 
4’ 6" path ... polo a9 
5 path ... 13/6 10/- 


GARDEN LIGHTS. 
Unglazed. 3’ x2’ 
xy 


" 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, 

Well made from selected material, 
Usual Price, Sale Price. = 
. 9/6 
14/6 


(Bark on), 
In natural wood 


9/- 
13/¢ 


” ose 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to maich 
Bark on, Usual Frice, 8/6 
fale Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and yarnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. €ale Price, 9/6 


= CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
§ pecificat.on: 


No 7 but with #-in. floor and s.ngle 


door. Fitted lock and key. 


Size Usual Price Sale Price 
bx 3" 6 £3 18 0 £3 10 6 
6x4 f4 60 £3 16 6 
xd £5 10 0 £4 18 6 
8’ x6’ <6 26 £5 10 0 
10’ x7’ £9 60 £8 76 
i2’x3’ £12.50 &11 16 


RR 
Phone : Syd. 1268. 


fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 


re-erection. ; 
Size Height Usual Price SalePr.ce 
vx 8 f np w Ay 16 £5 6 0 
ex 7 ; sae oe £612 6 #517 0 
x v a ee oe ero £7 18 0 87 0 Q 

1v’x 7 WaOn ee ° «. £810 0 £710 6 

1208) eS ae eee ». £1012 0 £910 0 

wx ¥ 8 see nec we £16 0 8 £14 0 0 

ay xt i : vis sa Roe) : a 4 ; 
‘x oes eos oe 

6’x1” nae tu 10 § £39 10 0 


4 
4’ 6° 


RX 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch — 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE <a 


ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 


SSS Hag 


This 


well 


key 


Growing House. 


is a cheap form of 
It is 


made in sections, 


good tongued and groove 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side of 
doorway, good lock and 


for door, all necessary 
lazing, 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE. 


Ld 
=. 
=o 


eee eee 


and grooved 
Up and down sliding — 
as shown, hen exit at side. 


500 in stock ready for imme- 
diate dispatch. 
plete sections, 
strong framing, 
tongued 


Made in com- 
constructed of 
covered plane) 

oards, 
shutter 


Usual Price Saic Price 
ap EEG 81 
ee ek pen!) 8110 0 
£216 0 $210 0 


ee tee oy es OO $3 8 
9/-, 14/- and 18/6, Sale Price 6/6, 8/-, 


0 


Vr, 4 
“ 5’ x 3'6" K™ go. 
x 6 x4’ ses g OLL ss 
Glared & painted 3” x 2° sve ae <O°® 
‘ ex? a ON OK 
; 5x3’ 6" CK XM 
A 6’ x4’ ne Ds ¢ 2 
Sen Ta 
a erg BEDUCED PRICES 
Gates to match, 
ihe Panels Lengt Hi Pea el vu genes 
. Ph. it ‘anel. plete w ings 
This see is very 2100 7 Sth. a ott 5/6 9/6 “ 
Toomy and attractive 160°" St Sth! (esti) she 9) 2 12/8 
in appearance. All A ae ne ce ee I ke ST 
Rustic material _—_—is 100 prec Sits: Oe: eS fhatek ey 1010/6 en 20/2 
peeled. Back fitted 160) see (Sift: Sete MOLE ce * 24/6 25/- 
with hollow bottom | We strongly advise yon to order this lino early as same cannot be repeated 
seat. a Ct and when stockii cleared, 
varnishe inside and 5 
aay es EN al le eat 
8 : Price Price Price Price 
" ; 100 sq. ft 200 sq. ft. 
Usual Price Salo Price. OX ices oen ; 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
£510 0 £5 0 0 10”, 12” x8” ore ee §©=—-:.15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
7 £610 0 £5 15 0 TAX OO ace eee ses 16/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
x5 . > . £9 Q 0 £8 0 0 M2y le CLO we ce ond eee 16/8 14/9 28/6 24/6 
te $115.10 20 £910 0 14°, 167, 18”, 20”, 22”, 24" x12” 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 
Me ee OO £12 0 0 ve ee fee hen 24”x14".,, 21/9 18/9 39/6 35/3 
”, 20", 22", 24"x16" ... w= 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 
, SEED FRAMES. 20°;22", and 24”x18% 3... =. 23/3 20/9 rt 37/- 
These ‘Frames are very useful _tor LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
preserving seeds and bulbs against} icwt., dcwt. and icwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
frost ; are made of tongued and grooved Sale Prices 17/- 9/6, 5/. 
Boards ae very warm. The light is|: = 5S : + 
ung at back, and can be opened to 
eet: soo ee Sete eka eee. Two coats paint. Ho SOMD FSD 
3 it. long, . Wide, 15 clear, Usual Pric 
Sale Price 10>. Mae abt eHsS Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 


Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 


ensuring perfect draught. 
lid and chimney. 


Easily cleaned. 


Loose fitting 
The 


cheapest and best Incinerator on tha 


market. 


Usual pric 
Saie Pric 


RUSTIC FLOWER 
STAND. 


Usual Price, 17/6 
Sale Price 12/5 
Usual Price 21/6 
Sale Price 15/6 


e 
i] 


Made 


Hardwood, 
Stained and varnished, 


16/6 each. 
ee 12/6 each, 


RUSTIC TABLE, 


Rustic 
off. 


from best 


Bark 


«square, Usual Prico, 14/6 


3’ XK 2’, 


& SONS (Dept. 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


Sale Price. 12/6 
Usual Price, 18/6 
Sale Price, 16/- 


G1); 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) 


Published by Bexn Broturs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 4, 


Printed by the Cuanorry Lange Printing Works, L 


March 31 


~ 


ae & be 


AMATEUR 8PAN-ROOF G 

Phese Greenhouses are madespecially 
or teurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not 
expensive structure. Can be erected ¥ 
28 any handy man in a few hours. 
The framework is substantially fa 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part: being 
good, sound tongued and grooved match-board 
one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with all ; 
ironwork apd stages for each side of house, Com 
2i-oz. for glazing. : 
Us Sale 

Price Price 


Usual 
Size 


15’x 9 £17 20 
20’x10’ £24 140 
25x10’ £30 126 
30’x12’ £39 90 


oooceo 


GARDEN FRAMES 

Made of best 1-in. tongued and 

grooved boards, have necessary 

parting pieces and runners for 

ights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. = 
and fitted with iron ae. ; 

Glazed with 21-oz, Glass and all woodwork painte 


Usual Price, 
x3’ me, ott | eee 
6 x4 ee ated © 
6x4’, 2 Lights Pe Ey) 
¥ x6’, 8 eS = og. TERE IO 
12°x6,3,, sso aan SOMO 
16x64, ses ae OMRON 
20); X6i Dane ae .. £710 0 
24’ x 6’, 6 ; oes, BR atae, eo ee 
Do not pay high prices for your frames made fro 
boards. We cén supply at the following low prices, 
made of 1} in, tongued and ope best qual 

complete as above. 

Usual Price. 
4x3 Er ats «. £110 0 
6 x4’ coe Sg ea § 
6’ x4’, 2 Lights sa seat Poche 
&xe,2 cn ocak) Wane 
120X673" eee ee vee eo LOG 
16° XG Aan we van el ee 
20’x6’,5 |, 1 $8. 8a 
24’ x6’, 6 £10)" 2 3G 


Compare these prices with other makers. 
No. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. 


cml felted soa 
floor and strong joists. 
reed giant OZ, g 

ung on strong bt 
fitted Tower bolts an 


Height 

vx 6 7 6" . £6 5 0 
Be te 
rx ‘e Ul Mut a Ras 
xe 6% Se ee 
1s’ x 2 8 ae £10 10 0 
10x 9 89% 1. .. £20 12 6 
ly x 9 8% awe HBR ISO 
20’x10' «9 a 
20° x12 (Of 4 Mri 
ga x12) of a" ee 


“ RUSTIC POLES, F 
Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Stakes, 


Usual  §ale Usual 
Size Price . Price Size 
Per doz. Per doz. 

x2, 4/6 

xa 

8’x 25 4 

8 x3 

9’ x 24" 

9 x3 
10’ x 24" 
10’ x3” 
12’ x 23" 

GARDEN EDGING. 

Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 9 == 
House. Constructed from planed, \ 4 ig ee 
tongued and grooved boards and i seta 
substantial framing. Root jill] si 
covered best quality Bitumen soe i 
re 
proof. _ All Rustic work of well- | } 
seasoned material. Reve hs Rein mds aro 
Seat at back. The whole stain i 5 
and varnished inside and out. Made im sections 


A very attractive and useful 

ee 
Felt, making same quite water- | | 
transit and erection: 


Usual 
ie 1 

‘ ‘ £4 Uv 
34! 6" Prt: £610 0 ¢ 


FOREST HILL, S.E.2: 


a 


Established 75 years. 


xq Tuuusrratep, April 7, 1928. 
L . 


\S 


. WK RRS 


FLOWERS - 


Wall Gardening 


8 


FRUIT - VEGETABLES : BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 


“TREES 6? SHRUBS « THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Saturday, April 7, 1928 


TWOPENCE 


DBNING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
at the General Post Office as a News- 
. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 


‘Street, London, H.C, 4. 


’§ FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


jest selected strains and tested growth. Also the best 
\d Irish-grown Seed Potatces. 


’S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
¢ Plants, Aquatics, etc., for Spring planting. 


’S LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


mias, Cannas, Montbretias, Anemones, Tuberoses, 
us, Tigridias, etc., for Spring planting. Catalogues free. 
¢ SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


{I’S PLANT OATALOGUE now ready. 


5to allreaders. Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
rhen writing. -DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


?S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS. — 


‘Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
{ Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
‘a. —(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., Ihe Floral 


= 


HES, 53s.°9d,. complete. 


Brand new 
tsoiled Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
[2 #t. 6 in. pressed steel Dblade,all complete 5s 9d., car- 
. Satisfaction or money back. Bargain Catalogue 
‘BEN'S, 681, Albert Street, Lytham. 


TERS DIRECT ; : 
your GARDEN to your HOUSE. Particulars from 
R& SON §, Chesterfield. Established 1825. 


| SS te i sles 
JUARDS.—Best English wire, 3 ft. long, 
“ends each dozen, small mesh, 3s. 2d. per_ dozen. 
1doz, 1s., 2 doz. 1s. 3d.,3.doz. 1s. 6d., 4 doz. Carriage 
AWTHORN, LTD., Dept. ‘ G.” Shrewsbury. 

pass 


1$.—Have you a garden pond? If so, 
need The AQUARIST AND POND-KEEPER, « 
y illustrated magazine specialising in this delightful 
ixpertadvice. Specimen copy 1s. 1d. port free from :— 
ITOR, 14, Astonville Street, Southfields, London, 8. W. 


IWS ORESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 
endid varieties. List3d. “FernCulture,” illustrated, 
“Tomato Culture,” 9d.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 


yy, ° A 
= Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 


lque collection of rare Himalayan and new Ohinese 
nd choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 

Tilustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
faleran Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


Q CATALOGUE OF ALPINE AND 
| pee PACHOUB PLANTS now ready. Free 


By 


ENCE ELLIOT, LIMITED. 
| §IX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


eer 
YNS.—_GARDENER®S’ Blue Twill with 
~ ‘and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 


: Bcotch Tweeds. Patterns sent postfree. 
& MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O. 3. 
Le Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 


. Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


| |. 5a 
S BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
28, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
TON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


ee a en 
and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


lamental Iron and Wire work of every description, © 


1165. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
Tron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769 
encing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 

'N & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 

e 4 

( 


7 


ATERER’S Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 

Q@QLADIOLI, choice BEDDING PLANTS, VEGE- 

TABLE {and FLOWER SEEDS, RHODODENDRODS, 

AZALEAS, SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ALPINE, and 
PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


Descriptive and Mlustrated Catalogue post free. 


Joux WATERER, ‘HONS RAND 


LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, TRE: 


M. DUNOAN TUCK®R & SONS) UTD., 
Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHES EHD! ROBES, | Mais 


pe LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 
monious colours, mixed, 18s. doz DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


RTINDALE’S: Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 

kinds, 1 to 5ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks 5 

catalogues free.—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West 
Chobham, Surrey. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., Is. 
and 2g. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 28. 6d. and 5s.—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


Oe es PLANTS that will grow a mass 

of bloom this summer in the open garden. Perpetual 
flowering, many grand colours and scented. Will surprise you, 
Strong plants 2s. 6d. per doz. carriage paid.—_BAZELEY 
BROS., Nurserymen, Eastleigh, Hants. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
J. W. COLE & BON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


SEEDS FOR SUCCESS. Carefully selected 

strains of Flowers and Vegetables. High grade SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES. Catalogues free.— GIBSON & MITCHAM, 
Dept. 6, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


1 feb tine and OHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalegues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknerses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. —-GREEN’'S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectengular or Orazy for rustic werk, 


d wall coping, rockery. 
HOP, AO, VINT & BROK., Idle, Bradford, Yorke. 


UTTON’S GOLD MEDAL GLADICLI. 
Indispensable for all kinds of decorative work. 
Special Collections (Our Selection). 
36, in 12 showy varieties .. ae 5s. €d. 
50, in 10 showy varieties .. an 8s. 6d. 
UTTON & SUNS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.— My new 68-page 
illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 


WooD Rock and Water Gardens, 
ee Formal and Rose 
° 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, ete. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visita, 


and at Scarborough. Plans. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil), Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 

. cwt., 70s. ; Reliable, 7 1b., 4s. 6d. ; cwt., 508. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 38. 9d. ; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qgt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—Our new Catalogue 

can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 

and Admiral Beatty, and many Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—_ LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


lie BELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—-WEBSTER’'S PATENTS ©O., Witheridge, Devon. 


1 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail—_ WEBSTER’S as above. 


A MAZINGLY Improved Wood Labels on metal 


corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 


. hang anywhere, 12, 1s.3d. ; 50, 3s.6d. ; 100, 58.6d. frcm aboveaddresa 


“,’LL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vie- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds. 


,LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.8. 4s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Btores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—BRITISH GLAS&S& CO., “G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Ohurch Street, Liverpool. 


y. ORK 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone, 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosepH BRGOKE & Sons. 
PAVING lc leaded Oings Dn 


65, Victoria Street, W eatminster, 8.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘* Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘* Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per ewt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins; 48., post free; 14 Ib. tina, 5s, 6d. 
each. Osrriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
OABRBSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


KY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
ewt., f.0.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester” 


Brand of Calcium Carbonate. 90 1b. bag 5s., or 5 bags 248., 
carr. paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, ag supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s. ; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free.—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


LS I ae eee 
Ga NETS, best small mesh, 25 x 2 yds. 

3s. 6d., or 4yds. 78.;50x4o0r 25x8 yds., 14s. NEW Tennis 
Boundary Netting, weatherproof, roped around. 6} ft. 6d., 7} ft. 
7d., 81 ft. 8d., 9} ft. 94., run yard super quality. Repaired, 
83d. sq. yd., any length width supplied guaranteed; cover 
length width when stretched. New Specially Tarred Pea 
Netting, 5in. mesh, 3 ft. 24d., 6 ft. 5d. per yd. Being the 
manufacturers of our new nettings, supply at firat cost. 
Satisfaction guaramteed. Carriage paid passenger train receipt 
order. 4Tennis Standards 61d. ft.; 9 ft. cross rods, 21s. doz., 
carriage paid.—W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net makers, 
Porthleven, Cornwall. Telegrams: ‘Oliver Allen, Porthleven.” 
List samples free. 


APRs COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, specially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds, 
lés. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 183.6d.; 25 yds, by 4 yds., 25s. 6d., 
arriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed; [ron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
a0s. 6d,, 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 218. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. *Phone 34. 


ARDEN NETTING. Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO, Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, small mesh, 

25 yds. x Lyd., 28.; 25 x 2, 48,; 40 x 1, 3s, 3d.; 40 by 2, 

6s. 6d.; 40 x 3, 93. 9d. Measured mesh closed. Special Pea 
netting supplied. Tennis nets from 8s. All carriage paid. 
Compare our netting with others. Sports lists and samples 
free. — A. W. FOSTER, 75, Wyrley Road, Witton, Bir- 


mingham. 


{bees GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 
bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s. ; 
25 by 5, 8s. 94.; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 143.; 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately.—_A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d, 

peryd. Cheaper, 25 yds. xlyd., 2s.; 25 x8 yds., 16s., etc. 

Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
©O., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


OOK! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 


small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25x 1lyds., 2s.; 50 x1, 4s. ; 25 x 2, 4s. ; 25x 3, 68.; 25 x 4, 
7s. 6d. Bush Netting, 14 lbs., 5s. Strongly roped Tennis 
Boundary Nets.—BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 


mesh, 25 yds. x lyd., 28.,; 25x 2, 48.5 25 x 3, 6s.; 25 x 4, 
8s, carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book abowt herbs and how to use them; 2d. _ post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Oardiff. 


\ihoaby TIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direst from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, ar. Salisbury. 


REE. — Catalogue of stock pictorials for 
advertising Shows, Seeds, Specialities, etc.—Write to 
STAFFORD & CO., LTD., Netherfield, near Nottingham. 


TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 

Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 

etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 

for Price List, free.—-OWERMOIGNE. NURSERIES, near 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


ARDEN CANES, per 100, 2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 

33. 6d.,4 ft 7s., 5 ft. 1ls., 6 fc. 133. 6d., 7 ft. 16s., 8 ft. 20s., 10 
ft. 22s.€d. Raftia, Labels, Twines, Soils,-etc. List post free.— 
ALBERT HEAD, Seaford Road, Wokingham. 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE !! Ideal for Peas, 


fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and’ 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered. 
Spec.al prices small lots or 19s. 6d. mile. Samples free.— 
GREEN’S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ANDSOME PAIR of £4 4s. Od. square 
polished Ash Tennis Standards, complete with heavy 
ground pla:es, powerful fixing screws and solid brass net 
winder. Accept 50s. Also full regulation size heavy water- 
proof Net with stecl headline, 20s. Both pecfect new condition. 
Never used. Approval willingly against post dated cheque.— 
GILYARD, Darley Street, Bradford, 


i nitted Oorsets.—Support without pressure. 


Anti-RheumaticOorsetsprevent Chills. Boneless Coutil Cor- 
aets from 8s.1ld. List free.—KNITTED CoRSETS Cu., Nottingham. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PLANTS, &ce. 
LPINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


ERNS, HARTSTONGUE, large fibrous 
rooted, 100 for 17s. 6d. ; 50, 8s. 6d.; 25,5s.; 1 doz., 28. 9d. 
Carriage paid—ALPINELAND NURSERIES, Chilmark, 


Salisbury. 


HYTE’S SEED OATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—W HYTH, Seedsman, Caldercruix. 


M fesedet es SPECIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s., 
Cultural directions,.— 


with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


ORDER OARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

quality plants, ex 3} in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d. ; 50 

in 50 ditto trom 27s.6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—-CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


950 00 () HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 
9 from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. ° Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years.—F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this wimter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure oustomers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture’s Oertificate), 5s. 100. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
§ ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. Thisis the best sort to grow. 50, 3s.; 100, 
5s. 6d.; 200, 10s.; 500, 228.6d. Allcarriage paid.—SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


l () () () () Geranium Paul Crampel, snow- 

‘ flake white or mixed, 12, 33. 6d.; 25, 68. 6d. ; 50, 
12s. White Marguerites, Double Marguerites, Yellow Margue- 
rites, Fuchsias, and Early Chrysanthemums ls. 6d per doz., all 
autumn rooted stuff, free—SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, 


Hants. 


100 000 Early Tomato Plants, good 
9 strong, twice transplanted plants, in 
two best’ sorts, to grow, 20, 1s. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6Gd.; 100, 4s. 6d., 
ree.—SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


Gee MUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoodii. Send post card fer our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipbourne, 
Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Autumn bloom. 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
5s. dozen. Oomplete list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper). 


Beez eee NURSERIES. Choice Alpines 


for present planting. All strong and well-rooted, 5s. doz. 
Carriage free, for cash with order. List on applieation.— 
GNOSSPELIUS & CHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


ARE PRIMULA AND ALPINE SEEDS 


from large (2000) collection. Lists free.—REV. F, 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. 


l LOVELY ROOK PLANTS. One of each 

5s.; 2 of each 9s. Carriage paid. Arenaria balearica, 
Aster alpina, Aubrietia Dr. Mules, Bellis Dresden china, 
Campanula carpatica, Erinus alpinus, Festuca glauca, Fuschia 
Tom Thumb, Helianthemum Tigrinum plenum, Edelweiss, 
Primula Wanda, Saxifraga aizoon. Catalogue free on 
application. — 'THERKILDSEN, F.R.H.8., Kew Gardens, 
Southport. 


LPINE AND ROOK PLANTS, Large 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Send for list,— 
MARION GLEDSTANKS, Fardross, Ciogher, Co. Tyrone. 


SPARAGUS CROWNS.—Connovers Colossal, - 


Strong healthy crowns. 3 years 104. 6d., 2 years 6s. 6d. 
per 100, carriage paid. Grown on beautiful soil.—_FRANK 
RICE, St. Osyth Nurseries, Clacton-on-Sea. 


¥. 


April 7, 
a a atat 


| 
An early sta 


Wie this Insecticidi 


‘ 


absolutely eliminate | 

etc., even in the worst stage; 
wisest to spray early a8 a pi 
tive. No pests will then aj 
Of all nurserymen, seed 
florists, and chemists. 


XL ALL NICOTINE Lit 
INSECTICIDE 


G. H. RICHARDS LTI 


234, Borough High Street, London, 


OUP DLO LEB LLORLOLO 


R.438. ; 


HORTICULTURAL GLI 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices, fention 

All Glass is sent from my warehouse pont td 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Mero) 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.0. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARpumime ILLUSTRAI 


BAMBOO gry 
GA R DEN beceeotcucd 
CANES 
AEDAVIES&C2 


SUITABLE FOR AN INFING 

VARI PURPOBES 
— WRITE FOR CUR — 
STANDARD PRICE Li 


164 LEVER STRE! 
CITY R&. LONDON. 


PLANTS, é&e. (Continued) 


HOICE DAFFODILS.—A few BAB 


LOTS of fine varieties and seedlings, offered 
with order, toclearground. Liston application to— 
CHAPMAN, LTD., Rotherside Gardens, Rye, Sussex, 
ee eee 


OUBLE BEGONIAS. 27 Gold 
awarded at leading shows. Nice lants, 
for potting, 8s, per dozen. List free RY LAWRIE, ri 
Lanarkehire. ; 


HE FAIRSEAT NURSERIES offe 


_ collection of twelve rather uncommon species | 
carriage paid. Strong plants:—Aquilegia flabellata, 0: 
Robsoni, Geranium Wallichianum, Pentstemon hetei 
Campula Leurii, Dianthus Griesbachi, Dianthy 
grandifiora, Epilobium nummularifolium, Erigeron 
Bellis ccerulescens, Alopecurus antarcticus from Sou 
regions, Primula Mooreana.—FAIRSEAT NUR 
Wrotham, Kent. 


OTATO ONIONS, sound, hand-; 


101bs., 7/-, post free; per stone, 10/-, rail 
WM. POWER & CO., Waterford. q ; 


[eres See — Royal blue, 
transplanted, showing flower, 6s, 100, packed 
cash.—KING, Prinsted Nursery, Emsworth, Hants. 


ERBACEOUS PLANTS —Largesele 


. strong flowering clumps for present planting, sl 
Alpine plants, pot grown. Send for descriptive catalog 
PAYNE, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Fingrinhoe, near Col 


(Miscellaneous Adverts. continued on pa 


ORDER ‘‘CLAY’S” 
r Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs., 3/6; 
14 Ibs,, 6/= ; 281bs., 10/—; 56 lbs,, 18/~ ; 112 lbs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


SLAY 


enriches needy plants and 


. = . : QO 'i= 
stimulates tired foliage — ¥ none 
WITH YOUR SEEDS ; 


the Works, 
the United Kingdom for Oash 
with Order (except TINS). 


Manure Manufacturers 
and BonefCrushers, 


ae 
Prive 


paid in y 
TRADE MARK 


carriage 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trad 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 1! 


17, 1928 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


lll 


GAVIN JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


ALPINE PLANTS. We offer many species and varieties that have 


not hitherto been in cultivation 


CATALOGUE FREE ON 


SANKEY’S 
era 
ARD COURTS 


Better than brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


Prices and Samplea on application 


HARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
» Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


JOHRNSSON’S 


EA NETTING 


‘ew, Hand made, Tarred, for training 

eas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 

ft, high, 3d., 43 ft. 44d., 6 ft. 6d., 

4 ft. 74d,,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 

age 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders “ G.J.” 


i8 BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 
ma for List. Every description of Netting made. 


)S. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


DRPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


——— 
VOLCK 


The Spray that is Different! 
ril for Pests — Safety for Plants 


olck is not a new untried Insecticide—it has 
n proved by tests all over the World to be the 
sst and best of all sprays. 

omplete kills of Red Spider (adults and eggs), 
lis, White Fly, Thrips, Mealy Bug, etc., are 
sible with Volck. 

et Volck is Non-Poisonous—Non-Hardening— 
acts as a preventative against Mildew. 

ry it in your Garden or Greenhouse TO-DAY. 
ullest instructions with each tin. 

ube to make 2 galls., 9d. Tin for 10 galls., 2/6. 
9 in larger sizes. 

ocked by all the leading Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
iolesale Distributors : 

GEO. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Deft.), 
vent Garden and Waltham Cross 


ORDER 
YOUR 


ANTIRRAINUMS 


NOW 


Send for our descriptive list, including the new Majestic 
class (and copies of testimonials), post free, of 60 Superb 
varieties. 

Strong, heavily rooted, transplanted, Autumn and Spring 
sown plants, 1/- and 1/6 a dozen. 

Carriage paid on orders of 5/- and over. 

Our special collection of 60 plants in 6 different colours, 
5/= carriage paid. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. A selection of the hardiest varieties 
for Amateurs, early, mid-season, and late. Heavily rooted, 
fine plants, 3/* doz., Cuttings 1/6, post free. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. Over 100 different superb varie- 
ties. Geraniums in 3-inch pots, including Scented leaf, Ivy 
leaf, and Peicolors:, 

pert packin mediate despatch. 


W. A. R. “CLIFTON, Antierhinum & Geranium opecialist 


WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


Gow’s “ PERFECT” Pea Netting 


— we A SOFT BUT VERY 
STRONG COTTON 
Corp NETTING, SIx 
INCHSQUARK MESH, 
STEAM TARRED, 
AND Rov-PROOFED. 

Supplied in Pads 


STRONG AND 
DURABLE, WILL 
LAST FOR YEARS 


High .. 3ft. 44 ft. 6ft. 9ft. per 
i of 6, 12, 25, 50, and 
Prices—7d. 9d. 1/- 1/6 yard. 100 yards long. 
7lb. 141b. 281b. 561b. lewt. 


COW’S LAWN SAND .. 3/- 5/- 8/6 15/- 27/- 
Daisy Eradicator. 
““cowO” WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 11/6 21/- 


Gets all the Worms. 


HUNCOWCIDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 17/6 
Soil Fumigant. Bags Free. Carriage Paid. 
Ask your 8eedsman for them. 


HUNTER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 
LIVERPOOL 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 


Non-poisonous. 


—— FT 19 INS ——-—~@ 


Eo needing no fuel, the 

Net {Sp yai a VULCAN INCINERATOR 
ie | Ie! will burn a barrowful of 
= alii Ld rubbish to ashes with a 


minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


H 
1 Vetenlaate 


e Ne alesionte 3 Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 

: tlztaistele =| a! Larger ae oah each. 

( Wass 3 Carriage on one, either 

: MOPS EY Carriage on Rb either 
4--—--1FT 6INS~---® size, 1/6. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


RECEIPT OF A POST CARD 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS | 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 
Mention this Pager. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 
EDINBURGH 


King’s Seedsmen 


W. WELLS, dun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Alpine and Herbaceous 
Plant Specialist 


Special Collections: 

24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 

8/-, 15/-, and 27/- oF 

9/- and 18/- oo 
7/6 each. 

Catalogues post free on application. 


Delphiniums 

Michaelmas Daisies 
Phlox . F : 4 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


(Lovely flowers for house decoration) 


We offer the finest mixture of Primulinus varieties 
ever sent out at the price. 


Second size, per 100 5/=; 500 for 22/6; 
1000 for 40/- 

First size, per 100 7/=; 500 for 32/6; 
1000 for 60/- 


Carriage Paid. Immediate despatch. (Every corm 
guaranteed to flower). Ask for Catalogue of 150 
varieties and see what others gay. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLADIOL! SPECIALISTS 


Near CHELSFIELD STATION, KENT. 


mz GARAGE KOKE ~ 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL for 


GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall, 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ws. wide, 14 ins. front to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., im, LUTON 


LY; 


PLANTS, &c.—( Continued from page iw). 


8 () () Hardy Midland Rock Plants.—Catalogue 
free. ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


ENTIANA VEKNA, 12 clumps, 63., free. 

6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 

5s.; 6 Osmunda regalia, 4s.—O’KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
yaughan, Ireland. 


Ros Carnations, six best named, 6s. 6d. doz.; 
dble., 11s.6d.— WILT IA MS, 37, Batters by Lane. Warrington 


ARLY-FLOWERING GLADIOLI.—20,000 

in six separate colours, 4s. 6d. per 100; fiaest mixed, 4s. 100, 

500 for 158. Gladioli primulus, large-flowering varieties, 50 for 
3s., 100 5s. 6d., c.w.o.—J. HANDSCOMBE, Feltham, Middlesex. 


5 () () () CHOIOE FRUIT TREES. —Apples, 

4 Pears, and Plums, 3-year-old bush. All good 
varieties, and correctly named. Sample dozen, 18s. cash. Special 
price per 100 and 1,000. All English grown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money returned.—KERSHAWS, Nurserymen 
for over 50 years, Keighley. 


Dade Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Contich, Belgium. 


EW RASPBERRIES to clear, all to fruit 


well this season,-true stocks, well dormant :—Lloyd 
George, Pyne’s Royal, Red Cross; enormous fruits, heaviest 
croppers. 23 to 5fc.: 25, 4s ; 50, 7a.; 100, 128 ; 14 to 3 ft., stout: 
50,58 ; 100, 98. STRAWBERRY PLANTS, strong fruiting: 
Royal Sovereign, Paxton's, Duke's, Givon’s Late, 50, 2s. 9d.; 
100, 5s. Best Cabbage, Lettuce, Onions, Savoys, Brussels 
Sprouts, etc. Plants, strong, 2/-100. Allcarriage paid. Cash. 
—JAS. WALTERS, Grower and Florist, 25, Friars Walk, 
Exeter. 


LADIOLI, Montbretias. New list ready. 

Sweet Peas, strong planta; best large waved varieties, 

25 2/-, 50 3/9, 100 7/--—H. HANOHET, Nuttield Nurseries, 
8. Nutfield, Surrey. 


POs BASKETS & Balcony.—Our speciality, 
Lobelia Arethusa, ls. doz. Dble. Red and Dble. Orange 
Tropzxolum, Is. 6d. doz. Strong rooted cuttings, price per 100 or 
1,000 on application. Orders 5s. cg. free.—-WALSHAW & SON, 
Nurseries, Scarborough. 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EAD WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 4 


kept. Experienced all branches. Age 36; married; no 
family. Excellent references. Counties near London preferred. 
—Box 659, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


WANTED 


1000 GARDENERS 


to send for the Report and Balance- 
Sheet of the United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society. 


Post Free, from Secretary : 
35, ALEXANDRA ROAD, W.14 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED" 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOAGW 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
PEMBURY, KENT 


Sound Oommercial Training in 
CULTIVATION OF Fruit, Roses, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS, 

In addition to Nursery Work Special classes 
in Poultry, Pigs, and Beekeeping on Danish 
small holding system, 


Board Residence is provided in spacious country house 
: on the property, 
VACANCIES FOR’ LADIES. 
Terms and full particulars from— 
N. 1. BAGGESEN, Nurseries, 


PEMSURY, KENT 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SEE YOUR 


epee Wirieetaee 
PROTHEROE 


| - HORTICULTURAL SALES - § 


SLUG PREVENTER 


The Archibald Plant Protector 
Durable Metal Fabric. 
NEVER FAILS LASTS FOR YEARS, 
Send for FREE Sample. 
Standard size, 3/6 doz., post free. 
Spe A. COUSLAND & CO., 
== 93, Brook Street, GLASGOW 


“ 3 " WEED KILLER 


AND 


LAWN SAND 


Awarded Gold Medal Anglo-American Exhibition. 
Bronze Medal Royal Horticultural Society. 


Weed Killer.—Tin to make 25 gals., 2/6; for 50 gals., 4/9; 
postage 9d. on each; for 150 gals., 13/-. 


Lawn Sand, for destroying weeds and moss.—28 lb., 8/-; 
56lb., 14/-; 1 cwt., 26/-, Fertilises the grass. 


Acme Chemical Co., Ltd., Tonbridge, Kent 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Greenhouses from 
£4 2 6 


coy Houses from 
1 12.6 


Huts from 
#3 2 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


ILKINSON 
PRUNING SHEAR 


(SECATEURS) | 


Blades made from the finest Wilkinson Sword Steel 


PRUNING SHEARS §} 
BEAR THIS MARK @ ¢0 
Ded 4M s 


Sold by all Cutlers, Ironmongers, 
Seedsmen, and all Stores. 


; 
| 


NwiKINg, y | 


NS ; a 


EIN ENG 


Factory : _ 
ACTON, LONDON, W. 
q 


ee ee ee 


RICHARDSON} 
FAMOUS — 
DAFFODIL 


My successes at the 


R.H.S. DAFFODIL SHOW 
April 12th and 13th, 19 


Gold Medal for Group 
Thirteen Firsts 
Seven Seconds Si 
Ist Class Certificate for ‘‘ Mitylene’ 
Award of Merit, ‘‘ Therapia” 
Certificate of Preliminary Recognitio 
for “Red Sea” 
ALSO 
Gold Medal R.H.S. of Irelaud 
April 6th,1927, 


wat: 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION 1 


NEW CATALOGUES NOW REA 
FREE* ON APPLICATION = 


rj 
7 


e, 
28 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
All orders should: be received not Tat 
than September Ist, as after that dai 
. all unsold bulbs will be replanted 


J. LIONEL RICHARDSO! 


Prospect Gardens, Waterford, IRELAN 


ee ee 


a 


Write now for greatly reduced 
price list to 


Chase Continuous Cloche 
9, Pound Pond, Chertsey, Surrey 4 


TAS/Ce. 12. 


jum Bulbs —_Lilium Seed 


VOW is the time to plant and sow! 


jee our CATALOGUE (post free) for 
ERICAN, EUROPEAN, INDIAN 
and JAPANESE varieties 


is in good condition. 38 varieties 
of L. Seed in stock 


GLADIOLI—fine bulbs 
Choice SWEET PEAS 
MES BONE & CoO. 


'2, Easter Rd., EDINBURGH 
POTATOES, BULBS, SEEDS 


OXLEY’S 
ROUND FERTILIZER 


per 20/- cwt. 
—— “Purity” 
a SWEET PEA 


| FERTILIZER 
| per 25/- cwt. 


| TOMATO 
| = FERTILIZER 
i per 22/6 cwt. 


TONK’S 


ROS 
MANURE 


per 30/- cwt. 


All carr. pald, c w.o. 


HEAUTIFUL 


Send to-day, 
mentioning this paper 
and you shall have « 
scopy free per returs post. 


'MONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO. LTD, 
- HECKMONDWIKE 
| 


; 


| ° 9? e e,°@ 
uit-all” Rusticalities 
“Variety is Charming” 

It is impossible— 
in this limited space 
—to give you an 
idea of the many 
Charming designs of 
Rustic Furniture 
which I manufac- 


ture, BUT I will 
send you IIlustrated 
Lists FREE on 
request. 
| Peeled Wood with Meanwhile here is 
Oak Barkon ARGH 
ee ee 


A Splendid Arch 
| eS 
ERMS—Cash With Order 


rr. paid to any Station in England or Wales 
A 
|, Designed and manufactured by 
ALTER TODD (Desk Gl.) | 
'Shecialist, KIDDERMINSTER, Worcestershire 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Vv 


Gained the 


Awarded 
R.H.S. : over 
G0 - Guinea § 
Coronation § 100 


Gold 
Medals 


Challenge § 
Cupin 927 & 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias 6/- per doz. 
5/- : 


in 8 : 42/- per 100 
” in mixed colours ., ee i AE Ee x ss + os ve - 35/- 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers ee a ee ee eons, 4/62 7, 30/5 +. 
” in mixed colours te ae Ac + ae se oe oe ow, RA tele 24). ; 
ae Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours Rp oP te oi “ae - = -5/- 3 35/- - ;: 
as Re , im mixed colours ..__.. 4/- a 28 | 


Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled simgles, 14/- 
Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES :— 


Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., R-H.S. 
Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 


17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. De!lphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 


Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, whichare specially 
good value, in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


Collection A, 12 extra good sorts .. 70/- Collection C, 12 fine sorts .. OC) 30/- 
3 B, 12 very choice sorts .. 42/- > D, 12 good sorts 20/- 


L DE ny Wee ar 
Sher A CLTANOT Aaa al } A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. respectively, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Varieties, Delphiniums, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc.,to 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON - - BATH 


BES yo hf pega bn aay ig gen da 8H hang Li 
vs ree PaO 


2 & For best results use Vickers’ Gar~ 

M® den Fertilisers—obtainable from 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, etc. 
Useful booklet on Fertilisers and 
Fertilising free on request. 


FMD 4 ie Ler aare ates ILS ee 


REARREN: SPECIALITIES: - 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Carnations, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phioxes, 
Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy Border and Rock 
Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotland 


Vaporite= 


The ORIGINAL soil insecticide 


Kills 


allinjurious soilinsectssuchas 
Wireworms, Slugs, &c. 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and dig in 
about 1 Ib. to every 8 square yards or at the rate 
of 14 lbs._to every cubic yard of potting soil. No 
trouvle is incurred. No special tools are needed. 


Markhams. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


For all the latest and most beautiful 
varieties, see the Raiser’s list 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, Malvern 
LAPP LAD LIP LEP AIL PAIL IL IS ICL 


MAGNIFICENT 
VEGETABLES 


Magnificent vegeta- 
bles and choice flowers 
can be grown by those 
who use Nitrate of 
Soda in conjunction with 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 


phosphates and potash. Paincas 

; “ 1 cwt. bags ... 17/6 14 |b. bags ... 5/6 
Write for pamphlets, entitled, Successful 11/3 i 3 
Gandans for Keory Amateur Tie Mente, a Sailer a me 


ing of Orchards and Fruit Trees,”’ 8 
seed and post free hy THE CHI LRAN 
NITRATE COMMITTEE, Friars House, 
New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


Ritch otebodda 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


ToHolders of Allotment & Small Holdings: 


If you wish to grow “Better Orops” use 


SPALDING’S ORGANIC MANURES 


ORDINARY “BULL-DOG” 

for all Vegetables, etc:— 
1 cwt. bags, 16/6. 
+ cwt. bags, 5/6. 

Horticultural MANURE 


for Gardens— 
1 ewt. bags, 18/6. 
+ cwt. bags, 6/-. 
Carriage Paid. 
Cash with order. Testimonials on application. 


CHAS. SPALDING 


Fertilizer Manufacturer, 
Birchfield Lane, Oldbury, Birmingham 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Flowering Shrubs and Roses. 


Special Clearance Offer for Spring Planting 
POST FREE. 
Choicest Plants for a Shilling 


ws scoTtT & CO. 
ROYAL NURSERIES, MERRIOTT, SOMERSET 


$ cwt. bags, 9/6 
14 lb. bags, 3/9 


4 cwt. bags, 10/6 
14 lb. bags, 4/- 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


RADSTOCK 
Near BATH 


EDGELL’S 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


Strongly made in sec- 
tions, roof included, 
and erected before dis- 
patch, with bolts for 
; bolting together. 
Brie 21 oz. English 
made glass cut to sizes 
included. 
td 9ft. by 6ft., £13 16s. 
A 10 ft. by7ft., £15 158. 
fa 122. by 8 te. £17 2s. 
carr. paid, 
ad by Skilled Work- 
men. 


Tenant’s Fixture. 
errand GARDEN 


soundly. Lpheph a Fy, 
m 36s. 


Tool House t= 


Made in complete 


sections, bolts sup- 

plied, and carriage 

paid. 

6 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 ft. 
£4 00 


9 ft. by 6 ft. by 7 ft. 
£6 2 6 


12ft. by 8ft. by 9ft. 
£919 0 


EDQELL’S Buildings have proved by test to be the best 
Send for our New Catalogue of Portable Buildings of 
every description, peat free. 
Established in Radstock 35 years 


W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., a 
None Bath: 17, Radstock, 
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Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


: are clipped 10 times faster with 


THE “LITTLE WONDER” 


BEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, W.C.2 


Tust arrived — 50,000 
SWEET PEA CULTURE tis oe iambon Coned 
as recommended by Leading Growers. 10ft. at 20/- 
12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on application: 


EEDA VIES & CQn a crer St city Ral 


LONDON, E.C.1 


MARK SMITH, Ltd. 
LOUTH, LINCS. 


enrect ” 


WE 


STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST, & BEST 


 LASOUR SAVERS: “EUREKA” tars SAND. SOILFUME, 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. iF ANY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING, WE SENO DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


SF FERTILISERS 


LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; 
GENERAL CARDEN USE, 17/-: WORM- 
KILLER, 17/6 per cwt., carr, pd. 
And all other Fertilisers. 
HY. RICHARDSON & CO. 


Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK 


Fei ll may ll $i 


Largest Manufacturers of 


Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
Same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


aR este & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


April 7, | 


CLOCH 
for intensive ¢) 
5/- each, packin 


6 Or more pac 
free, 


Horticultural Glass in 100 and 200 fk 
Any size cut, — 


‘Diamonds 7/6 and 12/6. _ | 
ww. A. ee | 


117, Great Hampton Street, Birming), 


i 


THE LEADING 


FOWLER'S LAWN §} 


WEED KILLER & FERTIL) 
The Originator of Lawn Sands 


Destroys all obnoxious weeds and moss, and disco | 
grass least of any. Produces a rich velvety green. 
experience in Jawn culture. 


THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR THE BEST 
MARKET 


If required for destroying weeds only, a pinch in ft) 
of each weed will entirely clear your lawn. 


In tins, 1/6, 3/-and 5/6 ; } cwt. 8/- ; $ cwt. 14/6 ; 1¢ 
in strong airtight kegs. 
USE CORRY’S NEW HAND SPRINKLER, ONLY 
Of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, Londo) 


WEST'S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDR) 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all plants and tr 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticl 
Rafhatape (better than raffa). Westc 
labels (everlasting). | Westmalene (be) 
than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guar 
Weeders (saves weary weeding). Weed Kil. 
“Lawn Sand."’ Shadings. Mats. Netit 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. _ 
Samples and Catélogue free 
C3 E. WEST, HIGHAM HILL V 
LONDON, E. ! 
Gold Medallist for "Horticultural Sundri 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 in use 


The high répubditon of this Boiler ‘for 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most 
nomical in fuel, it id the ideal Boiler fo 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


e- For reduced prices of Boiler and i 
Apparatus see New List (LB. er 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LT 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire | 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S. 


17, 1928 


\IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, 


Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. 


[ 
: 
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G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, 


ERPETUAL FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS 
1928 


Free request. 
Inspection Invited. 


Cc. ENGELMANN, Ltd. 


| 
| 
| Carnation Growers, 
| 
| 
| 


Catalogue on 


SAFFRON WALDEN 


‘Illustrated 
Catalogue Free 


CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
ae Nurseries, | CRAWLEY 


3 ARRS SEEDS! 


k FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


FINEST SELECTED STRAINS &TESTED GROWTH 
Le 


Awarded for Excellence 

j ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
and 

EIGHT SILVER-GILT MEDALS 
London, Shrewsbury, and Southport. 


Tany Fiest Class Certificates and Awards of Merit 
y the Royal Horticultural Society. 


SARR'S SEED GUIDE for a select list of 
he best Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, 
acluding many fine Novelties for 1928. 


; Sent free on application. 
IRARH & BONS 
4, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


@}.. CARNATIONS 


wes for 


pine every Garden & Greenhouse 


Allwood’s selected stocks, 
the finest obtainable. 


| Perpetual Flowering Carnations, Perpetual 
| Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


TMustrated Catalogue on request to— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Li-ding Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 


t. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


| 


Head Offices: 


New 


Catalogue 


free on request 
LEEMING BAR, 


Vill 
LONICERA NITIDA 
The New Hedge Plant. A good 


grower, With small, handsome olive 
green foliage. Much better than 


Privet. 14 feet, 9/- doz., 65/- 100; 
9 to-12 inches, 4/- doz., 30/- 100. 
YORKSHIRE 


GARDEN & LAWN 


WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


post free 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


m™ BRITISH 
ROOFING 


ASay ed alcona A2e401- 0 
19” high, base 10” x 74” 


24” square, 2 
£3- 15-0 


V2, 


V2A, 16” square, 13” high, 


£2-7-6 


From all Ironmongers 


F. McNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 
Bunhill Row, London 


0” high, 


JADOO suits 


ALL KINDS OF PLANTS 


Reduced prices for the next 3 months. 
It is admirably adapted for Raising Seedlings, Striking 
Cuttines, and General Conservatory and Frame Work. 
Increases the Size of the Flowers. 
Gives Substance and Enduring Qualities. 
Ensures Brilliancy and Intensity of Colour. 
JADOO is Clean and Light to handle, and saves labour 
in watering. Can be mixed with the poorest soil. 
CONCENTRATED JADOO LIQUID 
both Meat and Drink to Plants 
The cheapest fertiliser that can be bought. One gallon 
makes 48 gallons of strength for using. 


PRICE :— 

JADOO FIBRE—Sample Packet I1/- post paid; 
Bushel Bag 4/6; 4 Bushel Sack 16/- 
JADOO LIQUID— Quart Tins 1/6; One gallon 3/6; 
Two gallons 6/-; Five gallon drum 10/- 
Carriage paid Cash with Order on 16 bushels or 2 galls. 
Order through your Seedsman or from 


The JADOO COMPANY, °UYLSurron. 


Special Terms to Seedsmen and Growers. 
Lours B. PHILLIPS, PROPRIETOR. 


EMPIRE 
STONE 


Garden 


BB3. 
£3 > 3 


Bird Bath, 
-0 


Ornament 


Al. Hare, £1-10-0 
25%” high, base 83” x 9%” 


18” square. 


All prices are carriage paid in 


England and Wales. 


EMPIRE STONE CO. Ltd., 


GARDEN ORNAMENT DEPT. 
232, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Write for Leaflet, 


20” high, 


25>, (ciam., 
£4-0-0 
15” diam’, Ae high, 
£2-~ 12 - 


Vi. 


Nay 
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Joi tw Your garden 


Tools SH 


Points to Remember When Buying Seeds. 


TOOGOOD’S SEEDS are the best that grow. 

TOOGOOD’S SEEDS are sold in 3d. packets. 

TOOGOOD’S SEED packets contain considerably more seed than 
those usually sold at the same price. 


TOOGOOD’S SEEDS are easily ordered from our Catalogue. The 
order form saves time and trouble, and you get just what you 
want. 

TOOGOOD’S SEEDS will reach you within 2 days of the receipt 
of the order. 

TOOGOOD’S CATALOGUE is well classified, beautifully illus- 
trated, contains everything that can be grown from seeds, and 
is free for the asking. Write a post-card for it now. 


G hy g Ihe Kisgh Sedsnren, 
O Ge ey 
7 Ssablished /9/5- Southampton! 


By Appointment. i 
= : 


LOOK to YOUR LAW 


To maintain turf in good condition | 
throvghout the Seavon, it is essentia] 

that it should be fed regularly with a 

safe, complete fertilizer. 


FISONS 


LAWN GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer), 
The finest turf fertilizer known to science 
It has a lasting effect upon root growth an: 
quickly produces thick, smooth and hard 
wearing turf. Safe to use. 1 cwe. is sufficien 
for a Tennis Court. 
Pricrs IN BAGs: 
7 Ibs., 3/°; 14 lbs., 5/*; 28 Ibs., 9/-; 
56 Ibs., 15/=; 1 ewt., 25/*. Carriage paid. 


FISONS' POWDER 


WORM KILLER 


Safer and more effective than chemica 
preparations. Deadly to worms, yet helpfy 
to grass. 


PRICES IN BAGS: 
7lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs, 4/6/=; 28 lbs., T=: 
56 Jbs., 12/- ; 1cwt. 20/*. Carriage paid. 


Write for Complete Catalogu 


EISONS 


FERTILIZER: 


JOSEPH FISON & CO., Ltd. 
IPSWICH. 


Specialists in Garden Fertilizers 
and Lawn Renovation, 


Where can I! obtain? 


Catalogues of all the leading nurseries and sundriesmen are kept for reference 
at BOUVERIE HoUusE; indexes of trade names, etc., have been carefully compiled 
for the benefit of our subscribers. In the event of readers not seeing what they 
require advertised in these pages, the Editor is always ready to give such information. 
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ee 
TUCKERS (OXFORD) L’ 


Th BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
The e HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


Rh 4 i d Standard Celebrated for Alpine Pla 

} = Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
SARA ee Lawn Dressing. —~—> === 
Association 


The easiest and the cheapest way 
to restore patchy and impoverished 7 
lawhs to a delightfully green, smooth, 
and velvety condition is to dress 


PEARSON'S — 


The THIRD RHODODEN- them with Abol Lawn Sand at the rate RELIABLE SEED‘ 
: f 4 ozs. to the square yard. 
DRON SHOW will be held at : | 
Abol Lawn Sand not only dest S 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, weeds, Faisiee, ieee se ea SWEET PEA 
Vincent Square, on Tuesday and but it also improves the turf. Now en, ‘he Exhibitors’ 
is the time to use it. 0) 


Wednesday, the Ist and 2nd May. Collection of 12 


Small tins ... 10d., 1/3, & 2/3 sae 5/ 
ig 7 Ibs. Gi arma fe varieties- - 9/- 
Intending exhibitors should apply 14 Ths. i: ae 5/- The : Decora 
to The Secretary, Royal Horti- HE bela ett drum) ee - Collection se aii 
cultural Society, Vincent Square, 1 cwt. do. 26/6 varieties- - 2/6 
Welt hedule of ent * 
: : a ae Write for Descriptive Folder “The Garden 
a soar ; Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Iron- NE Collection, 6 
, mongers, Chemists, and Stores. If yf Se 
° Tere difficulty, Abol Ltd., 11, Beltring, Paddock YY Yi varieties- - 1/6 
Join the Association set iota, Rennie: Paces | eee A 
and Help the Show Abol | JR. ees) 
Members are urgently needed L awn S and LOWDHAM, NOTTS 
| 7 Estab. 1782 4 


Y 
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2561—VoL. L. 


APRIL a oe 


Prepaid Annual Sihieduien 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


4 = = ——— 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘The English Flower Garden’’ 


215 
DIUM "ROSANNA’ MAGNOLIA 219 
| from seed, new cee eo. 
\DILS SHOWN, AT VIN- 
» SQUARE ON MARCH ts 


8th, FIVE NEW na 217 
vind Gladioli Spe a 220 
| the hobby of creating new ... 220 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Fruit tree borders, erating = ses, 219) 
Fruit trees, regrafting 
GARDEN, IN A. GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE Sd 211 
GARDENING, WALL a = 209 
Hepaticas, double flowering 211 
IRIS JAPO-WATT (I. JAPONICA x 
I. WATTII) ae F ee 220 


Iris stylosa (unguicularis) 211 PRIMULA ACAULIS VAR. RUBRA 
LABOUR, CONCERNING A _JoY- (SIBHT AND SMITH) : .. 210 
OUS.. a : a Be Primula Juliz and two of its hybrids . ni 25) 
Mertensia Maritima. 216 Primulas Juliz, capitata, and denticu- 
ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM lata 210 
MRs. CARL HOLMES 218 ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
PINKS AND CARNALIONS FROM SOCIETY. iy, 216 
SEED £3, ; 3) 214 Shrubs, digging among i a = 210 


Wall Gardening 


There 1s no more fascinating form of horticulture than dry-wall gardening, and there are few gardens too small for 


'Y walls may be used in a variety of 
ays—to surround a sunk garden or 
mnis court, to take the place of steep 
| of sloping soil only fit for the 
ings of Ivy and Periwinkles, or, in the 
f the house built on a hill, to form a 
| or series of terraces where cultiva- 
au thé level would otherwise be im- 
fe. In all these positions they are both 
-and decorative, and as they do not 
» huge blocks of stone for their con- 
on are much less expensive than the 
e rock garden and much easier to 
| Any local stone. will serve, and is, 
| the best kind to 
3 it harmonises so 
with its surround- 
It is often the 
plot, so difficult to 
1 an original man- 
hich has most need 
| individual treat- 
possible in this 
f gardening. 
‘the walls (one of 
|is shown in~ the 
yanying _illustra- 
Id field boundaries 
aken down and re- 


in their present 
in. Their varied 
' and sizes were 


tied together, and 
baethered appear- 
is a distinct im- 
tent on the crude 
lone so often gets 
ay - quarried 
However, new - 
leikly tones down 
| damp climate of 
and no one de- 
from other soutces 
ply should let this weigh with him. 
the first, or foundation, line of stones 
sition, soil should be rammed behind 
otween them, and the work should 
|, layer by layer, leaving a good foot 
inches of earth between the face of the 
ad the bank behind, until completed. 
pr may be finished off with rough 
of stone, or, as in my own case, with 
| continuation wall rising above the 
‘ level and filled with soil to. afford a 
| place for small plants. The bank 
Ope back anything from a few inches 
oot or more, as situation and taste 
1. In the walls illustrated a consider- 
ape had to be allowed, giving a maxi- 
vf thrust and stability, on account of . 
wy, weight of clay and rubble behind. 


the practice of it, on however limited a scale 


The amount of soil left between the wall and 
the bank is important ; so many of the plants 
suitable for such a situation have long, 
hungry roots, ever reaching out for food and 
moisture, that to make a wall with an in- 
sufficient backing of soil is to doom it to 
failure. 

Of course, aspect will have a considerable 
influence on the planting scheme. These 
walls face almost due south, but are well up 
on the hillside and open to all the south- 
westerly gales that blow. In them I grow 
a variety of things; several kinds of Pinks, 
Aubrietia, Nepeta Mussini, Iberis, Ceras- 


A dry wall the second season after planting 


tium, and Sedums, but I also grow a num- 
ber of fairly tender plants that have proved 
miffy in my exposed Yorkshire rock garden, 


Aster Farreri has flowered well’ at the 
foot of the wall; Androsaces throw out 
runners into every cranny within reach; 


Antirrhinum asarina flourishes mightily, and, 
although sometimes broken in winter, soon 
recovers itself; Erodium  cheilanthifolium 
does better here than in the rock garden 
(where it damps off every winter), and 
throws up its delicate flowers through a very 
long season. 

The steps are a continual joy, although 
the photograph, which was taken only the 
second season after planting, does them less 
than justice. Planted originally with a few 
bits of Erinus, Thymus lanuginosus, and a 


scrap or two of Arenaria balearica, which 
ramps like a weed in this damp atmosphere, 
they are now filled with all kinds of things 
which have seeded there. Thrifts, Mossy 
Saxifrages, and Dianthus deltoides, with 
Arenaria and Thymus all over the place. I 
think half the charm of self-sown things is 
their unexpectedness, the finding of a 
flourishing little plant where none grew be- 
fore. And how robust they are, how quickly 
they make spreading mats or nice humpy 
tufts! Last year a seedling of Cotoneaster 
Simonsii, that notorious seeder, sprang up 
between the stones, but I promptly removed 
it to a spot where its 
future bulk would not be 
quite so overwhelming. 
There are Megaseas 
and Heucheras in the 


wall, too. The flowers of 
the Megasea, which is 
Ligulata, do much better 
in the wall than in the 
garden proper, where 
they are almost always 
CU yer ost. he 


Heuchera I do not know 
the name of, unless it be 


Brizzoides Gracillissima, 
but it is a feathery, rose- 
pink beauty with very 
long wiry stems, and 
lasts a long time in 
bloom. 

Where the wall runs 


round the terrace and is 
in shade part of the day 
Mossy Saxifrages, Lon- 
don Pride, Ferns, Clay- 
tonia, and other shade- 
loving plants flourish 
exceedingly. At this cool 
end of the wall Arenaria 
balearica becomes a nuisance and has to be 
ruthlessly pulled out or it would strangle 
other inhabitants. 


Of course, many other plants can be 
grown. Red Valerian looks well in large 
walls, planted near the top and allowed to 


sprawl about at will, and Santolina incana, 
the pretty silver-grey lavender cotton, is 
good in a similar position. 


As to soil, a good fibrous loam containing 
grit and a little lime is, I think, the ideal, 
but few of us are lucky enough to have the 
ideal soil at our disposal, and most average 
loams will give satisfactory results if 
lightened with mortar-rubble ‘and _leaf-soil. 
The slope of the wall ensures good drainage 
and the stones themselves cool protection for 


210 


sensitive roots. An occasional top-dressing 
to tufted plants is beneficial, but, apart from 
this and regular weeding, the wall garden 
exacts little attention when planted, which is 
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a consideration in these days, and to the 
man who is his own gardener a_blessing 
undisguised. E. H. RaspIn. 


Yorks, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor 1s 


not responsible for the 


Primula acaulis var. rubra (Sibht and 
Smith) 


HE above is the authorised name for a 
ip very lovely variety of the Common Prim- 

rose (P. acaulis), which occurs in the 
East Mediterranean and Levantine regions. 
In its usual form it is of a delicate soft lilac 
colour, and may have single or double 
flowers, this form being often known as 
lilacina Hort. Rarer forms occur with rose, 
purple, or dark purple flowers, each of these 
having been designated with an appropriate 
name such as rosea for the rose-coloured and 
purpurea for the darker forms. 


Unfortunately, P. acaulis var. rubra ap- 


VIEWS 


expressed by correspondents 


163, Mr. Percy Cane refers to Primula Jule 
as ‘‘ the earliest,’ and to P. denticulata and 
capitata as being amongst the “ later- 
flowering sorts.’? I am somewhat surprised 
at this, because over a period of some years 
with me the reverse has regularly been the 
case. At the present moment I have two or 
three heads of denticulata in bloom and 
capitata is almost out, while I cannot dis- 
cover a sign of a bud on Julie yet. And 
this is a repetition of what has occurred for 
years. This year (although it is not usually 
the case), of all ‘my Primulas, Ausoldii, a 
hybrid of Julia and acaulis, is easily the first, 
as there have been stray blooms on plants in 
three different positions regularly since early 


Primula acaulis var. rubra 


pears under many other names, some of 
which are synonyms and others names of 
distinct species. 

The commonest synonym is P. Sibthorpei 
Hoffmg., and the plant is generally sold under 
this name, but it is also frequently sold as P. 
altaica, which name does not belong to the 
plant at all. 

P. acaulis var. rubra is a variety of high 
horticultural value, flowering as it does from 
February to late spring, never failing to draw 
the attention of visitors to itself. When 
planted in good soil, preferably in slight 
shade, it proceeds to establish itself, forming 
large clumps and often seeding itself about 
freely. 

P. acaulis var. rubra has, I believe, played 
no inconsiderable part in producing the vari- 
ous blue shades which appear in our modern 
garden Primroses, but the latter do mot 
possess the more delicate charm which 
characterises this variety of our common 
Primrose, REGINALD Kaye. 

Sussex. 


Primulas Julie, capitata, and denticulata 
In his interesting article on the construc- 
tion and planting of rock gardens, on page 


in February. This, of course, is somewhat 
of a freak, as Ausoldii normally blooms not 
earlier than April with me. 

But undoubtedly the earliest, normally 
speaking, of all the Primulas is P. marginata 
and its hybrids. In the last.six years only 
once has P. marginata failed to be in bloom 
before the end of February, and my plants, 
in a dry wall facing west, are now well past 
their best, though they continue in flower 
more or less till May. Both P. marginata, 
the type, and some of its hybrids, particu- 
larly Linda Pope, should be in every rock 
garden where place can be found for them. 
Their beauty of foliage and flower warrants 
their inclusion, and the fact that, with me at 
least, they all bloom ere March is far ad- 
vanced makes them specially desirable. 
Marginata is not difficult to culture, but un- 
doubtedly does best planted firmly in cracks 
and crevices between rocks, particularly hori- 
zontal fissures, provided there is a good deep, 
cool root-run accessible. I find it is ad- 
mirable in the dry wall, and though some- 
what shy of seeding (probably owing to the 
wet seasons here), is quite well propagated 
by cuttings of the offsets. I have at the 
moment a cutting inserted last August in a 
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pot of gritty soil in the cold frame just. 
ing bloom. Marginata is one of 
Primulas known as ‘“ aborescent,” 
should the rootstocks become long it | 
sirable to mulch well up to the neck | 
possible, but when grown in a wall t¢ 
difficult, and the best plan generally is | 


and replant more deeply periodically, _ 
New Daffodils from seed 

Mr. H. G. Longford’s able and sci, 
article on page 180 re the methods. 
employed in the production of New Da, 
will be welcomed by many gardener; 
flower lovers, especially so to many am; 
who, like myself, are beginners in 
wonderful art. The amateurs I speak 
those who follow various other occup 
and do gardening in its various phas) 
the love of it. Though we cannot afk 
purchase the ‘ pearls of great price” 
tioned by him, and have to be conte 
wait until they get down to humble ; 
the knowledge that he has imparted ar 
simple way it is expounded will, I am 
be a great help to all those who are 
ested in the wonderful mysteries of hybi 
tion. His pharisaic reference to “EF 
standards of good taste’’ and his ¢ 
offensive reference to Russia at the eli 
his article jar. Good taste is surely 
taste, wherever it is found, and it is 
flection upon his high intellectual qu 
for him to suggest that good taste j 
copyrighted property of any one n 
Upon what authority does he sugges) 
Russia wants a Daffodil with a t 
nose, or that her gardeners want t 
‘‘ bloodstains on the unsullied whiten; 
the Poet’s perianths ’’? 

The cultural development of a « 
cannot be cancelled out, and certainly s 
not be discouraged because it has a r 
tion with which we may disagree. | 
development of beauty, which is the 
dener’s great, objective, we cannot woi 
hind national boundaries. The world 
garden, and beauty our purpose, ai 
attain this in its fulness our minds mu 
harbour ugliness. Even ugly thoughts 
our neighbours will mar our judgmer 
diminish our power to assist Nature, 
acknowledges mo national boundarie 
yield to mankind her greatest treasures 

J. H. Wau 


Digging among shrubs 

The fetish of ‘‘ tidiness ’’ is responsil 
what must, reasonably, be termed 
gardening.’’ Recently, while paying < 
to a fellow-craftsman, I was sorry to 
couple of labourers busily digging amo1 
shrubberies, which contain some ver! 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ribes, Lilacs 
the like. I emphasise the word “ digs 
—it was no mere surface ‘‘ point over, 
spade was sent to the tread every tim 
pitiful array of cut and drying roots | 
the surface; the damage done to the 
is, one would say, obvious. In reply tc 
mark my friend observed, airily: “¢ 
will do them no harm, we are believ 
neatness here, among the shrubberies a 
where.’’ Ordinary civility prevented m«¢ 
making any comment. I do not exag; 
when | say that thousands of fine flov 
shrubs have their lives shortened, anc 
mately ended, by this senseless pri 
Take the case of, for instance, an €Vét 
plant such as Darwin’s Barberry. Th 
is loosened and many of the roots are 
lated by digging. The frost enters. 
the foliage feel acutely the effects ¢ 
frosts and of the parching winds to whi 
roots are exposed? If “ tidiness” } 
be-all and the end-all of the shrubbery 
not, in order to conceal leaves and to a 
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esired tidy appearance, top-dress the 

arts of the shrubberies with fine soil 
-h leaf-mould? This would obviate the 
‘the spade, and it would, moreover, in- 
. the vigour of the shrubs. The soil, in 
ise of shrubs and of trees grown natur- 
is never disturbed, and the results are 
ent to those who, having eyes, can see. 
then, should disturbance merely for 
ness’? be considered essential in the 
of shrubs grown, more or less, under 
jai conditions ? 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


ig a Gloucestershire garden 


E garden here illustrated is situated in 
ne heart of Gloucestershire on one of the 
mall ridges of hills which overlook the 
a Valley towards the Cotswolds. It is 
inned that there is no obstruction to the 
iful view when looking towards the 
| By this I mean that there is not even 
ge or fence, but just a small and shallow 
>f moat just sufficient to keep out the 
als grazing on the surrounding land. 

» view I send was taken looking across 
arden at right angles to the house, and 
» springtime the varied hues of mauves 
purples of the Aubrietias, the blue of 
» Hyacinths, the scarlet Anemones, and 
_ plants growing between the stone 
g in such profusion form a wonderful 
of colour which is a delight to the eye 
, pleasure to all who see it. 


M. JAcKSON, 


ris stylosa (unguicularis) 

ee that some folk in England are afraid 
iting down the very luxuriant foliage of 
useful winter flower. Let me say that 
le south of France this Iris is ruthlessly 
own to the ground early in August, and 
jlants so treated flower far more pro- 
y than those left alone. Years ago I 
horrified to find my long lines of this 
quite bare of leaves the first week in 
ber. Now by experience I am glad to 
the bare ground, knowing that before 
stmas there will be abundance of flowers 
not too excessive foliage. 

England I should propose cutting off 
oliage the last week in July and placing 
es over the bared roots so that they 
d get no rain and all the sun possible, 
in October the glasses might be taken 
) let some moisture get to the roots. In 
‘way I think English gardeners would 
vase their harvest of bloom, but it is 
itial to keep off those terrible thunder 
Bes that only promote leaf growth. 

ce. Ep. H. WoopDaALt. 


Regrafting fruit trees 
read Mr. McGuffog’s interesting article 
“Spring Fruit-tree Grafting,’ and I 
< the following should also be remem- 
1 when grafting fruit trees. Great care 
t be taken to see that the tree is further 
‘nced in growth than the scion, because, 
ot, the scion would be requiring sap be- 
the sap was flowing properly in the tree, 
the cambium, or part which unites, 
ld shrivel and the graft would be useless. 
_the case of Apple trees, some varieties 
‘not profitable when top-grafted, and 
rever possible the scion should be of a 
2 vigorous variety than the tree it is 
ited on to, such as Newton Wonder 
ited on to Keswick Codlin. The follow- 
Varieties of Apples are generally success- 
when regrafted :—Ecklinville, Duchess of 
mberg, Gascoyne’s Scarlet Seedling, 
len Noble, Keswick Codlin, Lord Suffield, 
ston Pippin, Warner’s King. 
y Gavin BRowN. 

raigo House Gardens, Montrose. 
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Double flowering Hepaticas 


Mr. Stormonth’s notes on the above, on 
page 164, would be read with pleasure by 
many interested in these flowers. For many 
years there was a good deal of mystery re- 
garding the existence of the double white 
Hepatica, of which there were references in 
various old books. Somewhere about 40 
years ago, in company with another en- 
thusiast in hardy flowers, I visited Messrs. 
Little and Ballantyne’s nursery at Carlisle, 
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the kind was that said to have been found 
wild in the Black Forest and that the speci- 
mens t present in commerce are from that 
source. Mr, Stormonth’s remarks about the 
two double blue varieties remind me of a 
double blue Hepatica which was given me by 
the late Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Galdonside, and 
which was beautifully imbricated. This I 
was anxious to propagate, and when it had 
made two crowns it was divided. With the 
Hepaticas the axiom, leading to division, 
that ‘‘ one should never put all one’s eggs 


In a Gloucestershire garden 


Aubrietias, Grape Hyacinths, Scarlet Anemones, and Pinks growing in profusion 
between the stone paving 


and we had a long and interesting discussion 
with the late Mr. Greig, the manager, who 
was then advanced in years. I can well 
recollect the three of us sitting on the edge of 
a frame close to a mass of Hose-in-Hose, 
Cowslips, and Polyanthuses, and among the 
subjects discussed was that of the double 
white Hepatica. Mr. Greig assured us that 
he had seen it. About 20 years ago I saw a 
plant ina Scottish garden which was said to 
be the double white Hepatica, but it was not 
in flower and did not look very happy, and 
probably died, I believe the latest plant of 


into one basket ’’ is not always a good one, 
at least in the case of a small plant, the 
divisions were lost and could not be replaced. 
It was of a fine, rich, deep blue. It is a great 
pity that more is not done in the way of 
raising seedlings of the Hepaticas. Some of 
them appear to lose vigour by the frequent 
division meted out-to them. ‘The best of all 
in respect of freedom is the old double red or 
peach-coloured one. These remarks apply, 
of course, to varieties of Anemone Hepatica 
alone, as I have never heard of double forms 
of A, angulosa, S, ARNOTT, 
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The Rose garden at Old Martyrs in the making seven 


years ago 
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Concerning a Joyous Labour 


ERHAPS of all peaceful home enter- 

prises none is so fraught with varied 

adventure as the making and maintain- 
ing of a Rose garden. Those who have never 
made one should ponder this. For them I 
write. The rest of us need no telling. There 
is the conception of the design, the luring of 
it out of the realms of vision into the two 
dimensions of a linear plan, a plan, if possi- 
ble, of workmanlike appearance, but cer- 


tainly a plan to scale. There is the ad- 
venture of companioning with the ever new 


miracle of creative growth. There is the 
soul-satisfying adventure of work—liberal 
summer hours of contact with the clean 


deliciousness of the soil, winter hours won 
at pitch and toss with the grudging elements 
and enjoyed all in a hurry before twilight 
sends one indoors to dream of more Roses 
and new colour schemes, and how the old 


Old Martyrs, Crawley, and Water Lily pool 


In its infancy the Polyantha Rose garden was the he 


of Chrysanthemums 


plans may be altered to best ady 
There is the adventure of selection, 0 
more presently, and the last grippi 
venture of providing the price. The. 
our garden is home-made, the pro 
ideas and interchanges, mistakes and 
tions, all domestic, “plus the helpful 
tions of friends and a little imported 
at turfing time. It has taken severg 
to grow to its present form, and, — 
sequence, shows just the irregularity t 
tinguishes an old house, the work 0 
builders, from the modern mansio 
springs into being while you wait. 4 
in a border of Polyantha Roses leads 
kind of outer garden, formal beds on 
centred to circle of dark blue Violas. 
of these Violas died last summer. } 
the damp did it, but the Violas are 
partment, and in all honesty I must, 
part at least of the responsibility | 
failure. 

I fancy King of the Blues is mc 
patient than other varieties of late n 
but if it wants a little more petting, W 
it have it, for the sake of its ricl 
plexion and stiff, straight stems. _ Thi 
court is surrounded on “three sides by p 
through which an entrance leads 
youngest Rose garden, and here, aloi 
principal paths bordered with Pansi 
strung a series of small individual ¢ 
communicating like a suite of roon 
separated by a 2-foot bed and light p 
I am responsible for this bit of the 
and I acted—I admit it—with tl 
conscious brutality of one who has 
pushed a mowing machine. My h 
loves his lawns, and spends many ho! 
hind the mower, and he has frequen 
plained to me in language as beautift 
is lucid, just how it feels to steer that m 
around the corners of the 2-foot paths 
and out of the surprising little cul-de 
find so mightily attractive. But suppo 
at the extremity of these obstacular t 
the growth of the turf is gradually leng 
to an attainment of some 3 inches, w 
it? 

Visualise it, a soft green rug lying W 
corner negligently tipped up “against 
visible wall. Still, to soothe my hus 
garden conscience I have suggested a p 
stone for each point of difficulty, over 
the bow of the machine may poise wh 
knives do their ultimate cutting, tne 
to be known as ‘‘ rocks of offence.” 
first idea was to divide these little ¢: 
with ramblers trained and restrained | 
hedge, and I still think that in a plac 
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The early stagés of “High Street,’ Old Martyrs 


‘this size the arrangement might be 
' In our small piece of land it would 
uggested sheep pens without the sheep. 
lately, we saw our mistake in time, 
issed all the climbers up on to g feet 
| square deal posts connected with 
lad wires, a bare and graceless con- 
‘yn at first, but now a maze of soft 
and coloured vistas, a copse of Roses, 
ither say, an opalescent cloud rising 
\he ground as high as a man may raise 
iad, for the climbers are up against the 
nd Betty Uprichard grows 4 feet tall 
mma Wright 3 feet, and others flower 
ower level still, and there it is. And 
:s something else for which we did not 
one of the latent lovelinesses always 
ig for the garden lover in this world of 
‘ul astonishment. It would never have 
ied to me to look for effect in a mass of 
foliage, the bushes themselves always 
ug but scraggy folk, but get a thousand 
‘m, climber and dwarf, living together 
ity, and turned in the May sunshine to 
af sparkling green foam; probably only 
siolke-like ripple’ of Olives on an Italian 
i: is at all comparable in delicate en- 
|aent to this young leafiness. 

ithe west side of the garden we have 
‘| down some Dorothy Perkins and 
nice old things that can be relied on to 
_ along in a boundary brook of unbroken 
., and on the east, where it can capture 
jthe summer sunset, we have widened 
(rgola out into a screen. Paul’s Scarlet 
br figures here. Everyone loves Paul’s 
‘t, but no one who has not seen it turn- 
| flame in the last light of a July even- 
ls ever really seen it at all. A nursery- 
whose opinion I value once told me he 
ered Albertine the best. of all climbers. 
‘nly its clusters of large crushed-straw- 
‘coloured blooms and darker buds fully 
tand the joy of posing up against the 
‘¢ it of grey or blue, and how it does 
through the early-flowering season! 
iwers of Gold was a stranger to us when 
'e to live here, the recommendation of a 
1 from whose choice we always expect 
re. We were not disappointed. 
rs of Gold is of a satisfying charm, 
think, inadequately named. ‘‘Showers”’ 
the right note, but ‘‘ gold,’”’ though of 
‘sant suggestivity to the perpetually im- 
‘shed Rose purchaser, is a word of some- 
00 heavy a tone to express the delicate 
ling of shapely little blooms. If an 
swith his pocketful of stars, and going 
‘where he knew he could get plenty 


chad tipped the whole of his wealth out . 


over the glossy branches, upstretched to catch 
the treasure, this lovely climber could be ac- 
counted for. 

In the catalogues Roses are divided into 
H.P.’s, H.T.’s, Perns., Polys., and what not, 
but there is another nomenclature. All Roses 
are made of silk, of velvet, or of porcelain. 
Lady Inchiquin is the Leander Club in tenms 
of velvet, Betty Uprichard a crisp rustling 
silk, Mme. Butterfly a purest porcelain. 
C. K. Douglas is another velvet Rose. No 
well-brought-up Rose grower ever mixes 
Roses with other flowers, but I wonder what 
would happen if some of us were to plant a 
bed full of C. K. Douglas and Lobelia 
cardinalis, and around their feet crowd Wood- 
gate Violas? Should we be gaoled for it, or 
immortalised? And here and now, all who 
love Pansies be entreated by one who has 
done the silly thing herself, and do not allow 
Pansies and their kin to intrude in the Rose 
beds. Have them near at hand, masses and 
masses of them, Blue Stone, Bridal Morn, 
Archie Grant, Beaconsfield, all of whom in 
their lovable blueness shall stand out against 


Empty beds waiting for their Roses were glad enough 
to be filled with annuals 


the pinks and reds as a staccato dot over a 
chord, but keep the beds free. 

Never shall I forget the breath-taking 
gorgeousness of a patch of The Queen 
Alexandra, ribboned round with a mourning 
edging of Sutton’s Black Prince, and never 
shall I forget the condition of the unculti- 
vated soil after the orgy. 

My husband has discovered why Per- 
netianas are always catalogued as ‘‘ foliage 
not liable to mildew.’’ They never have any 
foliage. Perhaps that is a trifle harsh. At 
all events, there is one Pernetiana that holds 
its leaf well, a Rose, too, I think, insuffi- 
ciently favouritised—Souvenir de Georges 
Pernet, whose huge, shapely blooms, well- 
nourished colour, nice stiff stems, and dura- 
bility when gathered, should win it a place 
in every garden. As for the others, well, if 
a bush can in the early year produce even a 
few such blooms as The Queen Alexandra or 
W. F. Dreer, let it look like a spider for the 
rest of the season. It has done its bit. 

Of the Polyantha I should like to say so 
much that I had best say nothing at all, save 


The way to the Old 


Martyrs is bordered with hardy flowers 
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“Jenny,” one of the hardy Allwood hybrids, soft salmon pink 


only that they are pleasant with the pleasure, 
at once, of a friendly flower and a new toy, 
recalling the Christmas stocking days when 
it was such fun to examine and play with 
each fresh treasure separately. Every year 
there will be new Roses. Even after the gar- 
den is full there will probably, about Novem- 
ber, be a stranger or two knocking for 
admission. 

Towards the middle of the summer the 
catalogues begin to come in, with particulars 
of the newest varieties, in colour or large 
print, into which sea of alluring information 
the feckless female Rose lover plunges 
joyously, while on the bank stands her hus- 
band and a few male sympathisers shaking 
their heads in the full enjoyment of poise 
and common sense, of hoping for the best 
and expecting the worst. They tell her these 
novelties have not been sufficiently tried out 
(which is possibly true), that they are ex- 
pensive (which is certainly true), and that 
she had better wait till next year (which she 
has no intention of doing). 

Speak politely to these wise ones, treat 
them very, very kindly, but do not take them 
too seriously. Go on picking your favourites, 
there is no law against backing these gracious 
winners. Do not back any single one too 
heavily ; have only the catalogues of the best 
firms, read and compare them” carefully, 
choose preferably varieties carrying after the 
growers’ description, the firm’s recommenda- 
tion, and glory be with you, as it assuredly 
will be. 

I am _ not telling the names: of my 
winners.’’ Well, one, perhaps. Out’ in 
the kitchen garden stands a_ Rose called 
Everest, an obliging creature that apparently 
will climb a pole, or have itself for a bush, as 
desired. The firm that sold it considers it 
the largest Rose ever grown—the size of a 
Pzony.. Personally, I shall be disappointed 
if it is not: the size of a Savoy. 1 shall 
try to cross it with some other Rose, and 
when the ignorant beginner’s proverbial luck 
has overtaken me and I have produced some- 
thing at which all Europe is gasping, it shall 
be an ashen white Rose with a high-pointed 
centre and the scent of an old Tea of my child- 
hood, Bonne Seline. 

Evsig HERRICK HILTON. 
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Pinks and Carnations from seed 


HE love of being considered a specialist 

is surely not confined to those gentlemen 

who live in Harley Street. In the gar- 
den we find specialists wherever we look : 
one specialises in Primulas, another in Roses, 
a third in Sweet Peas. Undoubtedly there 
is a great fascination in making a_ special 
study of any group of plants and in getting 
together a collection of as many different 
species and varieties as possible. Now this 


“however, in the majority.. Another ady, 


Sete 


April 7, 

| 
is often a rather expensive hobby unl. 
plants can be raised from seed. Thy 
family is particularly adapted for g) 
sation; not only are the members ¢ 
family very readily raised from see, 
seed in variety is easily obtainable, ]. 
stance, the firm Thomson and Morg 
Ipswich, devote some two pages of 
closely-printed catalogue to this family 
The list admittedly includes the Swee 
liams and Indian Pinks, as well as th 
nations and true perennial Pinks, whic 


of the Pink family for the purpose in 
is the rapidity with which the plants 
If sown early enough it is quite feas 
have the plants in bloom the same su, 
Sutton’s, for example, catalogue sever; 
der Carnations under the heading * / 
Varieties,’’ and one of these War 
produces a profusion of bloom onl 
months after sowing. A pretty dark 
coloured Pink, with a well-defined 
crimson eye, Miss Gladys an 
(offered among others by Messrs. Dobb 
Co., of Edinburgh) will do the same 
Some plants of this variety which | 
last season, and which bloomed late 
autumn, are already early in March e 
into flower again. ° 

It might be as well to mention tha 
the Stock, the Carnation cannot be ec 
on to always give double flowers; 
singles are sure to come in every ba 
seedlings, but they are pretty enough ii 
way. In any case, there is no difficulty 
moving the offenders. Having once ob 
a small stock from seed, the best of 
can always be increased by cuttin 
layers. Then there are the Douglas Pi 
seed of which can easily be obtained. 
are very pretty with the colour paini 
to a yellow ground. 

The smaller rockery Pinks are also 
raised from seed and afford a simple 
of furnishing a rockery at small ex 
When once established many of them s« 
very readily, and this can be collecte 


An edging of Pinks 
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,mediately, for this is Nature’s way. 
scan thus be increased, which can be 
jp barter purposes with one’s friends. 
j respect the Cheddar Pink (Dianthus 
«and the Maiden Pink (D. deltoides) 
cially be mentioned. I know of one 
where the paths have to be regularly 
- of seedlings of the Maiden Pink, 
come up thickly round the parent 
srailing over the path’s edge. 

is Pink there is a particularly good 
attributed to Major Sterne, which has 
own foliage and brilliant crimson 
, The Cheddar and Maiden Pink, as 
‘the Deptford Pink (D. Armeria) are 
-of this country, though they are not 
;1 plants. In fact, the Cheddar Pink 
sned to the gorge of that name in 
stshire. Though it would be in- 
‘to single out any one of the smaller 
‘ind say it was the best of all, it will 
‘ily admitted by those who have seen 
ving that the little Alpine Pink (D. 
.) is certainly one of the prettiest. 
n inch or so in height, it has quite 
sy, pink flowers, flecked with crim- 
hich are often produced in such pro- 
,as to actually hide the plant from 
they rise. 

(Glacier Pink (D. neglectus) is another 
it plant for the rockery, though it is 
triable. The best form of this, so it 
4, cannot be raised from seed. This 
as bright rose flowers, with a blue eye 
severse of nankin or buff. The flowers 
variety should be produced singly on 
., and the leaves are grass-like. 

iy of these smaller Pinks are beauti- 
‘inged, as is, for example, D. Stern- 


| 
. famous Allwoodii Pinks can also be 
‘from seed, and seed is obtainable of 
yy latest novelty, Allwoodii alpinus. 
, however, that it would be safer to get 
‘six little Fairy Pinks (they are all 
_ after the fairies) direct from the firm 
as produced them after years of patient 
. They are priced at 2s. 6d. each in 
lest list. They require an open, well- 
‘d and sunny position, with rich soil 
aing only burnt refuse and lime. 
ord or two in conclusion as to the plac- 
| Pinks in the garden, the idea] situa- 
; along the top of a low stone retain- 
wll, Here they get the perfect drainage 
» ig so essential to their well being. 
\will soon clothe the surface of the wall 
1a delightful garment of grey, which 
(e season will be exchanged for a 
‘ed and perfumed robe. 
; EDWARD CAHEN. 


imula Julie and two of its 
hybrids 
| Russian Primrose (Primula Julia) is 
7 desirable. little plant for moist, shady 
t and its two hybrids, Jewel and Wanda, 
yen more beautiful, are of more robust 
i and are more evergreen. The type, 
l, may be said to be deciduous, as it 
‘cally disappears in winter. The plant 
Jeasy culture if given partial shade and 
fa somewhat moist nature. While the 
il of blooming is comparatively short, it 
inly makes a fine display for the time 
, At a distance the plants resemble 
‘ufts of Aubrietia. If given a site and 
0 its taste the plant increases at a very 
| rate by means of underground 
wners.” It is therefore very easy to in- 
‘e, every piece possessing a crown and a 
/roots, soon spreading into good-sized 
that bloom profusely the following 
‘6. 
anda, the deeper-coloured of the hybrids, 
)s more like an ordinary Primrose than 
ype, producing over a fairly. long period 
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Dianthus plumarius in the rock garden 
This is said to be the original of the garden. Pinks 


abundance of bright reddish-purple flowers 
with a bright yellow eye. The foliage is 
ample and of a fresh deep green shade that 
shows off the pretty flowers to advantage. 
Jewel is slightly paler in shade than the last- 
named, and here not such a vigorous grower. 
Both hybrids are easily increased by division 
after flowering is over, and as they grow 
fairly rapidly in congenial surroundings it is 
not at all difficult to raise a stock. 
C. Brair. 


Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Annuals 


Deserving of special mention and which 


may be sown now outside are the annual 


Larkspurs and the Lavateras. The former 
may be had in several shades of mauve, blue, 
and a very attractive rosy-scarlet, and a 
lesser-grown one appears to be the single 
pink form, which is very beautiful for vase 
and table decoration. Lavateras are in 
chiefly pink and rose tones, and are quite one 
of our best annuals for forming hedges. 


The new Pink Model, blush with dark zone 


wi, 
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Azalea indica Charme de Noel. 


Royal 


New. Daffodils, 


Horticultural 


Award of Merit 


Society 


another ‘‘Gold’’ for Cymbidiums, 


Azalea indica novelties, and a wealth of Spring flowers 


HERE was no lack of novelties at the 

meeting held at Vincent Square on 

March 27th and 28th. No less than 51 
new and rare plants were brought before the 
Floral Committee for adjudication, and of 
these eight gained the Award of Merit, some 
of which are illustrated in this issue. 


Daffodils 


Bold and interesting displays of Daffodils 
were shown by the Donard Nursery Co., 
Barr and Sons, J. R. Pearson, Mr. F. A. 
sécrett, “Mr. Go" EX Wilson; eit came aL. 
Richardson, Mr. J. W. Barr, and D. Stewart 
and Son. Among the varieties that called 
for special mention were Red Beacon, Sun- 


rise, Fiery Monarch, Princess Miriam, Hera, 


Van Waveren’s Giant, Prince Umbria, Gol- 
den Herald, Killigrew, Alroi, Gog, Golden 
Harvest, Beersheba, Eskimo, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Tenedos, and White Nile. 

The Hippeastrums shown by Baron Bruno 
Schréder, Dell Park, Englefield Green, were 
the source of great interest and admiration. 
The large rounded blooms were remarkable 
for their good form as well as their rich and 
varied colours. The cultivation was superb 
and a credit to the skill of Mr. E. J. Hender- 
son, the gardener at Dell Park. 


The useful Cymbidium 

One of the most remarkable features of 
the fortnightly shows this year is the pro- 
minence given to Cymbidiums. 

On this occasion another ‘‘ Gold’? was 
awarded to these useful and popular Orchids, 
this time shown by H. G. Alexander, Ltd. 
It was a magnificent. group, every plant a 
perfect specimen. The Cymbidiums included 
Redstart, Redwing, Alexanderi, and many 
other Westonbirt varieties. The outstanding 
variety was C. Rosanna var. Magnolia, for 
which a First-class Certificate was awarded. 
This exquisite form (well portrayed in the 
illustration on page 219) did not carry many 
flowers, but the blooms were of unusual size ; 
in fact, the largest in the collection, with 
rosy shading on blush-tinted sepals and 
petals, and rosv-pink lip spotted maroon, 


Mrs. Carl Holmes, The Node, Welwyn 


(gardener, Mr, Penton), gained an Award of 
Merit for the rich crimson-red Odontioda 
Grenadier, The Node Variety, and Mr. Arm- 
strong named a new Odontoglossum in 
honour of this lady exhibitor. This new 
variety, O. crispum Mrs. Carl Holmes (see 
illustration, page 218), has large chestnut-red 
flowers of splendid form and a light edge to 
the flower that sets it off beautifully. It is a 
very exceptional ‘‘ crispum ”’ variety. 


Azaleas and Alpines 


Prominent among the floral novelties were 
three profusely-flowered half-standards of 


:| 
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Azalea indica, viz., Charme de Noe 
double pink), Etoile de Belgique 
ruby-red), and ‘Triumph (deep ro 
shown by Mr. W. F.. Gullick.” 
gained the Award of Merit. We 
occasion to draw further attentio 
beautiful Azaleas in’a future num 

If was a great joy to browse 
fascinating collection of Alpines - 
by Mr. Mark Fenwick from his 
garden at Abbots Wood, Stow-on 
Among the rare treasures in this 
were Daphne tangutica, Rh 
Chamecistus, and Primula Linda ] 

Collectively it was a most wo 
brilliant show, and, ‘in additio 
already referred to, special me 


be . made of . -. Suttons iam | 
Dalrymple’s coloured  Freesias, . 
Aéacias, Allwood’s Carnatio 


Carnation Mrs, A. J: Cobb, E 
Carnations, Hicks’ Roses, Prine 
Gavin Jones’ Alpines, and man 
hibits that helped to make this 
most interesting of all March mee 
the afternoon Mr. E. A, Bowles 
lightful talk on Anemones, and 
many forms he had collected in n 
off lands. : 


Mertensia maritim 

Easily mistaken at first sight, 
when in flower, for the pretty O1 
Luciliz, the Oyster plant, as Merte 
tima is commonly known, is not so fi 
met with in gardens as it deserves to | 
procumbent habit, the leaves have 
similar to that of oysters, thus the 
Oyster plant. i 

Distributed rather sparingly arou 
maritime districts of Britain, it has 2 
chance of succeeding under cultivation 
dens situated near the coast than 
inland, although it does exceeding 
if given an open sunny position i 
garden. ¥i be ; 2 

Delighting in an open sandy com 
blue flowers are produced in erect, — 
corymbose racemes during July and Ai 

Propagation may be effected in the 
by division or by seeds sown as so 


Kew. ~R. Em 


Fritillaria latifolia, red form 


The flowers of this broad-leaved Snake’s-head have a red 


dull green. 


dish purple sheen and are chequere' 


Shown by Mrs. W. R. Dykes. | Award of Merit 
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FIVE NEW DAFFODILS SHOWN AT VINCENT SQUARE ON MARCH 27th and 28th 


Beryl, a charming little cyclamineus hybrid raised by Mr. P. D. 3. Princess Miriam, shown in splendid form by Messrs. J. R. Pearson. 
lms and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. Perianth reflexed, primrose- The bright orange-red corona is seen to good effect against white perianth. 
ieee small, bright orange fluted globular cup. For the rock 4. Alroi, a bold golden trumpeted self, large blooms of good substance, 
} It is a gem. ” broad perianth, and fluted trumpet. Shown by Mr. Richardson. 


‘The deep golden yellow trumpet Alfred Hartley. Flowers deeply 5. Niveth, the pure white triandrus hybrid of unusual beauty shown 


ted and most effective in the bunch, Shown by Mr. F. A, Secrett. by Guy Wilson. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Asparagus beds 

Those prepared as recently advised to re- 
ceive new crowns may be lightly forked over 
in readiness for planting, and this may be 
done now at any time. The roots in the 
established beds will soon be showing signs 
of activity, and they also should be lightly 
forked over and made free of weeds and the 
remains of the winter manure, unless it can 
be broken down so finely that it does not 
hinder the young growths coming through. 
On light soils a dressing of salt may, with 
advantage, now be given, and be the soil 
light or heavy, a light dressing of an ap- 
proved artificial manure will be beneficial in 
a fortnight or three weeks’ time. 


Carrots 

The first half of April is the best time for 
making the main sowing, which should be 
done in shallow drills a foot or 15 inches 
apart. Sow on a_ well-worked piece of 


treated. similarly and sown according to re- 
quirements every 10 or 12 days. Where 
Mustard and Cress is required better results 
are obtained by growing these in boxes 
under glass for a few weeks longer. 


Peas 

Unless the ground is particularly cold and 
retentive seed may now be sown outside, and 
to keep up a regular supply this should be 
done at intervals of about a fortnight, the 
needs of the establishment determining the 
amounts sown. Peas should never be sown 
too thickly, and the strong-growing varieties 
may be given as much as 6 inches to 8 inches 
apart to allow for full development. This 
crop amply repays a well-enriched soil. 


Evergreen shrubs 

Such shrubs as Holly, Laurels, and Box 
may now receive any necessary pruning re- 
quired. Except in the case where the sub- 
jects may be used as ‘formal hedges the 
pruning should be only such as to allow the 
shrub to maintain its natural form, and this 


Odontoglossum crispum Mrs. Carl Holmes 


Shown by Armstrong and Brown. 


ground which has not recently been manured, 
and give a dressing of wood-ashes when 
raking down. Where exhibition Carrots are 
required, holes should be bored as advised 
for Parsnips, about 3 feet deep, and then 
filled with some old sifted potting soil, sow- 
ing a few seeds in each hole, and a little 
more space may, with advantage, be allowed 
these Carrots. For early exhibition work, 
especially on cold soils, a few frames should 
be given up to the crop, sowing in bored 
holes as advised above. 


Parsley 

The young planis from seed sown a few 
weeks ago may now be planted outside on a 
warm border. If supply is likely to be scarce 
it is a good plan to grow some on in frames 
on a mild hotbed. A good sowing of seed 
should be made outside to continue the 
succession. 


Salads 


Seeds of both varieties of Lettuce may now 
be sown outside at intervals of ro days or a 
fortnight in such quantities as supply de- 
mands. I think the best results are obtained 
if the seed is sown thinly where the plants 
aré to mature, Radishes, too, may now he 


(See page 216.) 


is a very strong reason why Laurels should 
never be used for formal hedges, as they are 
totally unsuitable. Should bold groupings of 
Rhododendron ponticum require to be kept 
in bounds, pruning should be’ done after the 
flowering period is over. 


Violets 


The cuttings inserted last autumn, which 
have been wintered in cold frames, may now 
be placed out into their summer quarters. 
Plants which have been flowering in frames 
all the. winter may also be utilised for in- 
creasing stock, if necessary, by breaking off 
the small rooted portions from the outside of 
the plants and planting outside with the 
others. The greatest enemy to Violets 
during the summer is Red Spider, so as an 
aid to keeping the plants in a healthy condi- 
tion a cool, well-worked piece of ground 
should be chosen for them, with frequent 
syringings during dry weather 


Forced plants 


Azaleas, Lilacs, etc., should be encouraged 
as they pass out of flower to make their 
growth under the most favourable conditions 
possible, and for this purpose they may be 
placed in a Peach-house or vinery failing no 
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WEEK 


.& 
other convenience where the condii 
favourable. 


Gesneras | 

These summer-flowering tuberou 
are an excellent addition to the wai 
house. They are easily raised ft 
which may be sown now in pans 
light sandy compost, covering th 
lightly, if at all, then placing the 
warm, moist atmosphere. The t 


given is much similar to that whi 
Gloxinias: An increase of stock ma 
effected by division of tubers or f 
cuttings. Probably the greatest 

guard against is Thrip, but this m 
be kept in check by maintaining an 

moist atmosphere. The velvety ft 
bined with the orange-toned flowe; 


these plants objects of much a 
Carnations ¥ 


The lengthening days and incre 
of the sun will make it advisable 
atmosphere a little more moist, both 
and Malmaisons. Whilst the latter 
impatient of too much water duri 
ter months more may safely be 
as growth is more vigorous and root 
Unless the plants are very close to 
too early shading is not advisable 
as well to have the blinds in readir 
plants of either variety carrying 2 
of opening flowers no harm can be 
resting them from the sun for ac 
hours during the middle of the day. 
sional batches of Perpetuals should 
timely. attention to potting, and st 
kept well up to the glass to encourag 
growth. All Carnations should be 
fumigated regularly to ward off at 
fly. Het 
Albury Park Gardens, = ————— 

Guildford, Surrey. é 4 
Scotland — 
The late vinery im 

In most gardens the late vinery ho 
Muscats and such other Grapes ; 
Maroc, Gros Colman, Lady Down« 
Pince, Mrs. Hutt, and similar v 
These ought now to be well on the m 
in most cases, ready for tying dow! 
work must be carefully and cautious 
as any stress upon the still tender an 
shoots may lead to splintering or st 
They ought, therefore, to be brough 
wires by degrees. It may be said, t 
where it is possible to do so, it is 2 
proposition to allow them a good ai 
pipe-heat in their early stages—the 
a long season of growth and it is 
have the’ bunches ripe before the 
sets in. The removal of. sublateral 
in the case of Hamburghs and oth 
Grapes will, of course, be done timeo 


Fruit trees in pots a 

Thinning and disbudding in the 
fruit trees in pots will now, or § 
for attention. Continual wet weath« 
bined with lack of sun, has been 
against these trees while they were in 
yet it is apparent that an excellent 
been secured. Water copiously, and 
hose or the syringe freely on sunn 
noons. 


Fernery 

Shading must, even at this early ' 
atterided to or the young fronds ma 
from scorching. A light coating of ‘ 
Cloud or of some similar preparati 
suffice meantime. When the sun } 
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vil a heavier shade can be provided. 
sof atmospheric moisture is needed, and 
wf the Gymnogrammas are grown they 
to be in the warmest part of the house. 
si, too, will be suited there. 


5; and Cucumbers 

»; for the provision of plants which will 
‘om July onward ought now to be 
. Some prefer to sow the seeds singly 
ich pots, but I find sowing a dozen 
‘1 a pan equally satisfactory, providing 
rdlings are pricked off at an early 
» The bed ought to be prepared well in 
ye in order that the soil may be 
yshly warmed up before planting is 
) Make the bed very firm indeed. 


cdas and Streptocarpi 

, of these showy flowering plants have 
ry much improved during recent years 
there they are favoured, only the best 
‘to be grown. The Streptocarpus is 
rally evergreen and, at this season, 
1to make fresh growth. Now is the 
t which repotting ought to be done. 
‘eneral way 4-inch or 5-inch pots are 
large enough for Streptocarpi. To 
loxinia tubers into growth a moist 
5 desirable, but after the plants are 
) their-way both they and Streptocarpi 
) perfectly well under ordinary green- 
itreatment. 

is 

is is noticeably later this season, and 
lyn mowers (which ought to have been 
luled where necessary) will not be re- 
/ for a week or two. In preparation, 
‘ar, the lawns should be well broomed 
lled, and there is yet time to patch or 
nir any badly-worn pieces. In the case 
7 lawns April is, by common consent, 
\st month in which to sow seeds. A 
ig of bone-meal or of superphosphate 
fe will aid in making a good sward on 
| which may have been more or less 
ited in this respect. 


oes in pots or in frames 

nal top-dressing with light, rich soil 
ow be needful in the case of Potatoes 
mes or in pots. This soil ought, of 
, to be warmed up before being used, 
| it be in the correct state of moisture 
will be no need for watering for a few 
» The haulm of plants in pots should be 
irect by stakes. 


‘land paths and walks 


ere these are kept more or less regu- 
+hroughout the year ‘‘ spring cleaning ” 
easy task. At any rate, it is advisable 
e them all a thorough cleaning at this 
1, and, if necessary, to dress any weedy 
with weed-killer. If well attended to 
‘Ss time—edges neatly trimmed and so 
they will keep clean for quite a con- 
ble time, and may only require another 
‘ound in August or in September. 


‘kitchen garden 


have not, unfortunately, had the best 
‘ather, so far, for kitchen garden work, 
thould a dry spell set in, there may be 
‘trouble in connection with Spinach. It 
I, therefore, to sow one of the sub- 
*s, such as Spinach Beet or Seakale 
| The New Zealand Beet (Orach) is 
er good substitute. It must be sown 
eat, the seedlings potted or boxed, 
ned off, and planted out in May or June. 
more Peas and Broad Beans. ‘Turnips 
&ttuces should be sown on the principle 
le and often. Prepare the quatter for 
dearly and Maincrop Potatoes; these 
Mies go out at any convenient time, 


7 W. McGurroc, 
bie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, ° 
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FRUIT GARDEN 
Aerating fruit tree borders 


N what way should channels be formed for 

effectually aerating fruit tree borders, par- 

ticularly as regards Peaches and Apricots? 
I have been led to this inquiry by observing 
in a garden where they are employed, that 
the connection with the atmosphere is secured 
by vertical tubes at the back and front of the 
border, within a few inches of the same level. 
Their formation upon such a plan cannot 
answer the purpose for which they are in- 
tended, being defective in the most essential 


Cymbidium Rosanna Magnolia, for which Mr. 
the First-class Certificate. 


principle. The possibility of air circulating 
in channels so fonmed is contrary to reason, 
it being a fact admitting of no contradiction 
that air, by heat, becomes specifically lighter 
in one place than in another, and the ex- 
pansion is in proportion to the intensity of 
the heat. Therefore, in obedience to a 
universal law, the lighter portion ascends, 
while the less rarefied rushes in to supply its 
place, which is the cause of aérial currents, 
whether large or small. It is quite obvious 
that, though air cannot, like other sub- 
stances, .be. felt, it is névertheless. a body 
possessing weight in proportion to the ab- 
straction of heat. Then we cannot suppose 
that a volume of rarefied air can displace one 
of greater density. The. system of heating 
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hothouses by hot air has given many of us a 
clearer idea how to produce artificial currents. 
Well, applying this principle to the case under 
consideration, it is easily perceived that solar 
heat, acting with equal force upon these 
tubes, fails to exert an influence upon the air 
lodged in the bottoms of the channels, and is, 
to use a common expression, like ‘‘ pulling 
two ends of a string without in the least 
altering its position.’’ The best plan to secure 
circulation would be to introduce the cold air 
considerably below the surface of the border, 
which would ascend to the surface rarefied 
by the heat of the sun, and the circulation 
throughout the year would be just be in pro- 
portion to the heat of the atmosphere. That 


H. G. Alexander was awarded 
(See page 216.) 


v 
a circulation of air among the roots is neces- 
sary few will deny, and even the most scepti- 
cal will admit its invigorating power. Yet 
they cannot be brought to understand that 
special channels for conduction are required. 
But let me tell such that, unless the soil, of 
which the border is composed, is very porous, 
the formation of ait channels should certainly 
have attention. The fruit. will be better 
flavoured, and the health, of the tree of longer 
duration, owing to a more perfect secretion of 
its juices. The roots are» brought into con- 
tact. with atmospheric nutriment, which is 
absorbed, and again replaced by a fresh sup- 
ply; for the existence and continued health 
of the tree depend upon the absorption of this 
description of food, as well as that supplied 
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by the leaves. An easy access of air lessens 
the capacity of the soil for holding an in- 
jurious amount of water, and promotes the 
decomposition of vegetable and inorganic 
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manures. “Although these remarks may not 
be the means of calling attention to the sub- 
ject, its thorough investigation is not the less 
important. ANC) 


The Hobby of Creating New Flowers 


By HERBERT G. LONGFORD 


Apart from the thrill which this occupation holds for all true gardeners, the 
work ts of national importance, and should, in adaition, commend ttself to all 
who value the welfare of the ris ng generation 


E who are gardeners by choice or of 
necessity will, without hesitation, 


agree that the companionship of 
flowers is a very real friendship, an unfailing 
solace for the fret and worry of life’s daily 
routine, the recuperative value of which it 
would be difficult to over-estimate. 

The joys of any hobby are pride of creation 
and ownership. Cabbages or Cowslips, 
Orchids or Onions, matter nothing at all. 
We all aim at achieving some rarity of 
species or excellence of quality which shall 
set our possessions above and beyond those of 
our neighbours. The more nearly we attain 
this ideal the more completely we can detach 
ourselves from everyday affairs and steep our 
minds in the sheer luxury and enjoyment of 


Iris japo-Watt (I. 


Award of Merit. 


ur hobby, the more certainly do we benefit 
in mental relaxation and refreshment. 

May I venture a word in the interest of the 
rising “generation? The quality of  to- 
morrow’s work depends upon the quality of 
to-night’s sleep, the quality of competitive 
effort and mental stamina upon the degree of 
restfulness found in hours of leisure. It is 
axiomatic that the man or woman who is a 
keen gardener never goes very far wrong. 
The pity is that most young people do not 
start the hobby of gardening early enough in 
life to acquire anything more than a super- 
ficial interest in after years. Those of us 
who have at heart the welfare of young 
people know that the time will quickly come 
when we can no longer control their physical 


japonica x |. Wattii), a robust hybrid with fl 
resembling those of |. ewere closely 


Shown by Mr. E. A. Bowles, Myddelton House, Waltham Cross 


japonica 
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rest, but it is in our power to provi) 
with a hobby which will entice then: 
lure of potential profit when they valu, 
for its own sake, ensnare them unawe 
a love of true art and wholesome bea) 
provide them with an unfailing gc 
interest and relaxation, the power o 
will grow with passing years, and t 
they can always turn for refreshmer 
the ever-increasing social complexiti 
which they will become surrounded, 

I feel that I have trespassed upon } 
indulgence in labouring the interests 
young people, but I have not done so 
intent. The reason more gardeners 
‘““take up’ the fascinating past 
hybridisation is that ‘‘ it. takes so 
before the interesting stages are ; 
Very well, then, make a start in thei 
of your son or daughter; give them 
interest from earliest years in what | 
doing, and let them know that it is tc 
day theirs. ‘* It’’ may be Roses fro 
or Primroses, or bulbs, but for pre 
let your choice rest where there is 
money value attached to the produ 
‘* good things.”’ 

Moprrn DaFFopirs.—If there is one 
above all others in regard to wh 
Britishers may be justifiably proud ij 
modern race of Narcissi or Daffodils. 
out hesitation or question it is safe to ¢ 
this has not been merely a matter of si 
good or promising flowers and ine 
them, pre-eminently the province of 
cultivators, but the actual creation by 
band of British enthusiasts of a new 
flowers which 50 years ago did not ex 
which will now and for all time live, in 
and bring joy to the hearts of generati 
unborn. ; 

It needs little beyond a spark of ink 
kindle imagination and enthusiasm, — 

Three hundred years or more have 
since Vincent Sion raised his new 
Daffodil in that ‘* pleasant garden ” 
Thames side and named it after h 
What matter if the name has becon 
rupted until it has a foreign ring, 
honour was to an Englishman, ai 
homely little flower has brought n 
upon millions of happy thoughts and mi 
of joy into being, for the which mae h 
rest in undisturbed peace. 

Two national British charactesisaie 
manded in the production of new p 
patience and an ability to distinguish 
The initial stages are slow, but the rev 
careful work is sure. I think Daffod 
the new Narcissi are ideal flowers to 
upon. Their interest is perennial, ye 
call for practically no attention, and i 
conveniently forgotten for nine months 
year. The lure of value is strong; | 
myself seen 4100 given for a single bu 
£1,000 refused for a stock of half-a 
during 1927. Parent plants to produc 
and similar flowers are purchasable 
where .at market prices. A year m 
saved by buying seed, which is here anc 
obtainable. There are four years to W 
tween seed time and flower, but whet 
this stage is over, providing fresh seed is 
each year, there will be a continual 
creasing annual crop of new and deli 
forms, any one of which, providing i 
forms with certain standards of cultur 
quality, may be a treasure indeed. 

(To be continued.) 


Dahlias and Gladioli f 
‘Lnese, now well started and in boxes, 
be kept cool from now onward. Bothy 
suited by the temperature of an unl 
house or of cold frames, but, of course, 
event of frosts, they must be well matt: 
Similar treatment will be found satisf 
for Sweet Peas in pots or in boxes. © 


E 


4G ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
s follow these rules: All communications 
we clearly written on one side of the paper 
nd addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
)raD, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the 
om. The name and address of the sender 
uired in addition to any designation he 
sire to be used in the paper. When more 
‘ue query is sent, each should be on a 

iece of paper; thé name and address 
jdded to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
4 
: cannot always be replied to in the 
mediately following their receipt. We do 
ily to queries by post. 


be ag to press some days in advance of . 
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Answers to Queries 


ses—Queries and answers are inserted in. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. .Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


es ; 
_ FLOWER GARDEN 

fs for a bank 

| you kindly advise me as to the best 


so sow in the following situation? A 
| feet above gravel path and about 
( long with background of Rhododen- 
ind Fir-trees facing north-east (more 
| The soil is the usual Bournemouth 
ight, sandy, and peat, but we have 
jd this bank well. We want to make 
jfor this summer with annuals. Any 
‘ould be much appreciated. I wanted 


5 


| but my husband won’t have it in the 


| “* ALTHEA.”’ 


jsowing on your bank of light soil you 
find these annuals satisfactory. For 
nt, Platystemon californicum and 
thes Douglasi, yellow; Eschscholtzia 
jin and dwarf Tropeolum Golden 
prange; Collomia coccinea, soft red; 
ila imsignis, blue. For middle, 
ila elegans and Omphalodes linifolia, 
Calendula, Orange King, and Godetia, 
| rose-pink; Linum = grandiflorum 
'and Malope grandiflora, red; Nigella 
ekyll_ and Convolvulus minor, blue. 


ck, Papaver glaucum, red; Chrys-: 


um coronarium and Primrose Annual 
rer, yellow; Cornflower, blue; and 
‘a trimestris, pink. ] : 


ga climbing Rose at the foot 
a damaged Holly tree 
thanks for your reply about the 
osing its leaves. On examining the 
should say its number is up. In 
does not recover I thought of planting 
or Clematis to climb up it. Suppose 
Dr. Van Fleet or Alberic Barbier in a 
| put it in now, would the fact of the 
eing not quite dead injure the Rose or 
is? + . MILITES. 
Holly will in no way injure either 
* Clematis, but whichever of the latter 
nt it is advisable that you prepare the 
| well beforehand by digging out a 
2 feet 6 inches across and the same in 
introducing good turfy loam and a 
vell-decayed farmyard manure and 
bble. Plant firmly and all should be 
When taking the plant from the pot 
nd spread out the roots to their full 
_ Either of the ‘Roses you mention 
be suitable, and an extremely beauti- 
Which luxuriates in such positions is 
Lemon Pillar. ] 


splendens var. Harbinger 

you, please, give a few useful hints 
he manner of obtaining the best re- 
when to plant out and the proper time 
out the leads, height, etc.? Is not 
» Salvia so much admired at Wembley 
Jon? W. Ray. 


, this is the Salvia which was so much 
St results are obtained from cuttings 
*2 gentle bottom-heat during March 
S sown about the same time in pots or 


7 


when used in the beds at Wembley. — 


. fence. 


pans filled with light, fine soil and placed in 
a warm house to germinate. When large 
enough to handle, the seedlings should be 
potted off singly into 3-inch pots, or if cut- 
tings are employed they should be potted off 
separately when rooted and grown on in a 
temperature of about 50 degs. to 60 degs., 
the little plants being kept close up to the 
glass. in order to induce a sturdy growth. 
When about 3 inches high pinch out the tips, 
and a little later, when the roots have filled 
the pots, shift them on into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, using a compest consisting of two- 
thirds fibrous loam and one-third made up of 
decayed manure or leaf-mould, a little bone- 
meal, and some sharp sand, all passed 
through a 1-inch meshed sieve, and continue 
to grow on in the same temperature until it 
is found that the roots are active in the new 
soil, following which the plants may be trans- 
ferred to a cool frame. Syringe the plants 
freely on sunny days, closing the frame early 
in the afternoon. When the young growths 
are about 4 inches long again pinch out their 
tips and gradually harden the plants off in 
readiness for planting them out in the open 
the second week in June. No stopping 
should be done after this date. Water freely 
during hot weather and apply a little diluted 
stimulant when the plants are seen to be 
developing their flower-spikes. ] 


Anemone to name 


(W. S. Seward).—The flower you send is 
Anemone fulgens, which is best planted in 
September, when it may be obtained in any 
guantity from most-bulb merchants. It is 
auite possible that you may be able to obtain 
a few plants in pots at the present time if 
you apply to Messrs. Barr and Sons,. 12, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, but it would 
be unwise to purchase dry corms at this late 
date. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Maclura aurantiaca 


(Italia).—This tree is not evergreen, and 
we regret this was not mentioned in our re- 
cent reply. 


Climbers on fence 


(* Orchard ”’).—It is almost impossible to 
state a definite time for a newly-tarred fence 
to be sufficiently safe to train creepers to. 
Much depends upon the manner in which the 
tar has been applied and also the condition 
and variety of timber employed. Should the 
tar have been well thinned down with par- 
affin or applied hot it would naturally dry 
much quicker than if applied cold. As long 
as 18 months after an application of tar its 
effects have been noted on plant life, particu- 
larly during the summer months. The man 
on the spot should really be the best judge 
by watching closely the action of the weather 
and its influence on the fence. Two suitable 
climbers would be the small-leaved Ivy (ever- 
green) and Ampelopsis Veitchii (deciduous). 
These may be planted alternately on the same 
A flowering climber of rapid growth 
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which will thrive in this position is Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum. Yes, remove the 
suckers now and whenever they show, as 
they are useless to the trees. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


W. K., Berks.—Apple Wagener, a good 
late Apple that keeps well without shrivelling. 


NEWS IN ADVERTISEMENTS 
The Shoulder Hoe 


At this time of the year, when preparations 
are being made for the cultivation of kitchen 
garden crops, readers are reminded of the 
advantages of the Shoulder Hoe and Culti- 
vator. These implements, obtainable from 
the Shoulder Hoe Company, Ltd., 3, Hills 
Place, Oxford Circus, W. 1, are in use in 
many well-ordered gardens throughout the 
country. For hoeing between long rows and 
for keeping ground cultivated and free from 
weeds there is nothing better than the 
‘“ Shoulder Hoe.’’ Readers who follow the 
instructions given find the Shoulder Hoe very 
simple to use and a great saving in time and 


labour. 


London Gardens Championship 


London’s amateur gardeners will be 
pleased to learn that the ‘‘ Daily Express ”’ 
is organising for the third year its great 
All-London Gardens Championships. 

Fifty pounds and a handsome silver chal- 
lenge trophy are offered for the best (1) front 
garden, (2) back garden, and (3) window-box 
in the London and Greater London area. 
Special prizes of £10 and a Gold Medal are 
also offered in each of these classes. — 

In order to stimulate the community spirit 
among amateur horticulturists the ‘‘ Daily 
Express ’’ has made an important addition 
to this. year’s schedule. It is an effort to 
discover London’s most beautiful street of 
gardens, and to give every entry an equal 
chance it has been decided that a “‘ street ”’ 
shall be limited to one side of a road, and 
that at least eight separate and adjacent gar- 
dens shall be entered. The first prize in this 
class is £50, which will be divided among 
the residents in the street gaining first place. 
Each individual gardener will also receive a 
Gold Medal. Valuable second and _ third 
prizes are also offered. The Minister of 
Health, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, has kindly 
consented to act as one of, the judges. 

An illustrated folder containing full par- 
ticulars of the contest and embodying a free 


entry form- may be obtained from the 
Organising Secretary, ‘‘ Daily’ Express ”’ 
Gardens Championships, 9, Gower Street, 
IW..Cs 1. 
Books 


‘“ Vegetables for the Million ’’ is the title 
of a handy little shilling booklet just pub- 
lished by Gosling and Mallinson, Ltd., of 
Temple Chambers, E.C. The author, 
Walter B. Child, late Horticultural Instructor 
to the City of Birmingham Education De- 
partment, has very concisely dealt with most 
of the vegetables commonly in cultivation, 
and his practical and easily followed advice, 
together with lists of recommended varieties, 
will be appreciated by beginners. 


Haven Nutseries 

Roses, Gladioli, fruit trees, hardy plants, 
and flowering shrubs are the subjects in a, 
catalogue just received from The Haven 
Nurseries, Stodmarsh Road, Canterbury. 
Readers interested should ask for this under 
its short. title of ‘‘ The Garden Beautiful.”’ 
Rose collections at very moderate prices are 
a special feature. 


Weeding time 


The manufacturers of **-Eureka,’’ the 
popular remedy for weeds, are issuing a, 
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special reminder that the nuisance be tackled 
now, and effectually, overcome by this 
weedicide, which has been giving satisfaction 
for nearly half a century. Weeds are having 
a good season, and much wearisome work 
on paths and elsewhere will be spared the 
gardener who administers ‘‘ Eureka ”’ in the 
weeds’ early stages, resulting in a clean and 
well-kept appearance as an additional ad- 
vantage to his garden, 


Report on condition of horticultural 
crops on 29th March, 1928 


Beans and Peas, long pods (autumn- 
sown).—Fair generally. 

Broccoli (Spring Hearting).—Improvement 
has been maintained; good heads reported 
from Cornwall and Middlesex. 

Cabbage (autumn-planted).—Patchy in 
Middlesex; good crops being cut in Lincs. 
and Worcs. and other places. 

Cucumbers (under glass).—Supplies plenti- 


ful in Middlesex; late plantings growing 
well. 

French Beans (forced).—Growth satisfac- 
tory. 

Lettuce (frame).—Condition good gener- 
ally. 


Lettuce (outdoor).—Have wintered badly 
on the whole; planting out from frames now 
in progress. 

Mint (forced).—Satisfactory. 

Parsley.—Satisfactory. 

Radishes (forced).—A good average crop. 

Rhubarb (natural).—Growth good; sticks 
of good quality being pulled. 

Spinach.—Improving with weather condi- 
tions. 


Spring Onions.—Growth good in most 
places, 

Tomatoes (under glass).—Plants have 
shown great improvement with recent 
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favourable weather conditions and at present 
look very promising. 

Anemones.—Affected by adverse weather ; 
below average. 

Arum Lilies.—Blooming well, but plants 
damaged by frost in Scilly and Cornwall. 

Carnations, Perpetual (under glass).— 
Satisfactory. 

Daffodils and Narcissi 
average crops in all districts. 

Daffodils and  Narcissi 
Damaged by frost in Cornwall. Crops good 
in Scilly; Poeticus varieties available in 
quantity. In other parts early varieties are 
flowering well and late varieties show good 
promise. 

Hyacinths (forced).—Good average crop. 

Roses (under glass).—Blooming well. 

Tulips (forced).—Good average crop gener- 
ally. 

Violets.—Have improved. 

Wallflowers.—Making good growth. 


(indoor).—Good 


(outdoor).— 


Cardiff and District Gardeners’ 
Association 


The annual general meeting of the above 
was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Cardiff, on 
March 27th. This was well attended, Mr. 
W. Bennett being in the chair. A deputation 
from the Cardiff Horticultural Society was 
received with welcome. This included 
Mr. T, Pritchard Rees (Chairman), Messrs. 
A. Pettigrew, Alan Gibbs, J. T. Smith, H. R. 
Farmer, and the Secretary. Mr. Rees, who 
is well known in the horticultural world 
around Cardiff, was received with applause. 
He said their object was to solicit the help 
of the Cardiff gardeners in the carrying 
out of the Cardiff and District Horticultural 
Show, which had had a somewhat varied 
career during the past few seasons, and it 
was intended to transfer this year’s show 


event of the year. 


window boxes. 


brightest street of flowers ? 


9,-Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


£700 in Prizes 


should write for this 
free folder 


You are cordially invited to take part in the “ Daily Express” 
All-London Championships, the most important amateur gardening 
Silver trophies and cash awards to the value 
of £700 are offered for the best back gardens, front gardens, and 


Particulars‘of this new departure are also given in the folder. 
to-day to the organising Secretary, ‘‘ Daily Express ”’ 


April 7. 


from the Drill Hall, Dumfries P} 
Roath Park, amongst more beautij 
roundings. The show will be held 
July instead of September. ; 
Mr. J. T. Smith, in seconding Mi 
proposal, said what they needed y 
whole-hearted support of the Cardi 
deners, and with that he saw no reas 
the Cardiff Annual Horticultural, 
should not compare with any in the ¢ 
including Shrewsbury. He appealed 
members to adopt the proposition an 
forward and make the show a succes 
A. Pettigrew, the Corporation Parks 
intendent, supporting, said it was ft 
proposed show ever held in Roath 
which was opened in 1875, althoug! 
was a clause that the only day wi 
park was to be closed to the public w 
on which the annual flower show we 
Thus it was 53 years before this clat 
taken advantage of. Mr. Alan Gibt 
supporting, urged the need of co-oper: 
make the show a huge success. 


W.E 


Vinca minor 


This interesting gem of our matiy 
may now be found in flower in some 
more favoured parts of the south. 

It belongs to the Natural Order 
naceze, which is characterised more 
by the milky juice in the stems of 1 
ferent genera. Other members of the 
are Landolphia (some species of wh 
rubber-yielding), Allamanda, and Dipl 

Vinca minor is the only sp. indi 
in Britain. V. major is much cultiv 
gardens and has become naturalised in 
V. rosea and its variety alba are tropi 
are occasionally met with in hothouse 

Kew. R. Fim 


+ 
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Why London amateur gardeners 
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Full details and free entry form are contained in an attractive 
illustrated folder which also includes a useful and practical 
garden calendar prepared by an expert. 


Daily Express 


ALL LONDON GARDENS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


(In conjunction with the London Gardens Guild) 


IMPORTANT.—Have you heard about the great contest to find London's 


Write for it 
Gardens Championships, 


No Entrance Fee 


a 


7, 1928 
. (EY 


yw to banish 


gs from your 


Garden! 


il following wet season 
atrolled by prompt action 


all Soil Pests. Just dig 
in STEROLE wher- 


here slugs are 
i, favoured by 


st season. Now ever land is cleared, or 
) time to take fork in between plants 
. hand, on permanent borders, 


[)LE,theproved STEROLE is cheap! 
{ killsSlugsand STEROLEiscertain! ! 


Jing STEROLE on lettuce beds infested with slugs I have 
jtoreplant. Please repeat order.’—EVESHAM. 


jjreat pleasure in testifying to the splendid qualities of 
( Ti is magnificent stuff, and does its work extremely 
hawe used several other brands of insecticide, but none 
joyour STEROLE.”—NURSERIES, RAYLEIGH, ESSEX. 


2 Seedlings—Stop Slugs 
| Send for 


STEROLE 


7 Ibs. - 2s. 6d. 14 lbs. - 4s. 
8lbs.-6s.6d. 56 Ibs. - 9s. 
; 1 cwt. - 15s. 

larriage paid for cash with order. 
5GES 


\OMBE HILL 
. 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


i: by reason of the completeness of its 

“omposition and the happy blending of its 

aigh grade organic and other ingredients 

icknowledged by gardening experts to be 

upreme amongst fertilizers in producing 

loom of magnificent brilliancy. 

ee Carriage Paid Prices : 

tb. Tin - 1/3 14 lb. Bag - 5/9 

: Ib, Tin - 2/- 28 |b. Bag : ae 

lb. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 

112 lb. Bag - 26/- 


| The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 


A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon in 
eack Tin. 


__ SOLE 
ANUFACTURERS 


OBINSON ‘i¢ 

OTHERS j\c 

aT D 
WICH 
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NOT A 
BUT 


LUXURY— 
AN ECONOMY 


BE] Cpe. ROME: 
DEMONSTRATION ON YOUR 


bi BY=~A 


OWN GRASS 
OBLIGATION. 


WITHOUT 
SENDAALE. Gt 


MAKING AN APPOINTMENT 


ALL BRITISH 


MOTOR MOWERS 


Six Models. Sizes Any model may; be 
from 14in. at prices obtained for a first 
from CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED, payment of from 
30 Whitworth Works, 33, Tilton Road, £8 
GUINEAS BIRMINGHAM. Balance 


Send for Catalogue. in 12 monthly sums. 


THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER IS PRODUCED 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN 
THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD 16 


us- Indispensable in the Garden “@G 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure: 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE-—a Per- 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 56 lb., 16/-; 
28 lb., 9/-; 14. 1b., 5/-; 7 1b., 3/=5 tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE-—an excellent stimu- 
lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 14 1b., 5/6; 
7 lb., 3/=; tins, 1/3. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 
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S GREATLY REDUCED PRICES | 


= Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch 
2 BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. Tee eens ha eee 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top G een House. 1e°& 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, well. Wadou'in aaehions 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. Sod tongnéd and groove d 


" 


| 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREEN 
These Greenhouses are madespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not , 


AF ae a a“ ards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure, Can be erected é ' 
ad Pips 10/6 9/6 staging on each side of| by any handyman in.a few hours, ~~ Wl 
RS of path - w+ bis “13/6 12/- doorway, good lock and} The -framework’ is substanti va 

} ” eee eee eee 


y% 
on 


TN i OC OIL Ft 
Ke 


key for door, all necessary 
eae, © Cooma 22/6 29/- 


fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 


naina tai Usual Price Sale Priee 
$5 6 O 


constructed of Red Deal, the lower-part being 
good,- sound i go and grooved match-boar 
one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with al 
ironwork and stages for each 5i sc. 
21-0z. glass for glazing. 


x 


- 
SZ 


i 


de of house. © 


. ea aa bn ae ert eco 4 
Strong Oak or Ash Frame, = , or ep £612 6 25 17 
planed elm body. Size, 2ft. 9 in. ees J fi am ww. «6£7:18 O 87 0 0 0} 15x 9 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. j OP cath “cieiniees 2810 9 £710 0 0] 20°x10' £24 14 
Reliable 18-in, wood wheel, } in. A, fe ae 10 18 Ares 7 Bh ae ao S| 28:x10° £30 22 
iron tyre, Price ae tt see £16 yx 5 " £39 9 
zs ee ee ae. : uaa ea 09 $17 0 0) ia xg a2 170807 6} XI 89 
only, toclear... coe gis ews Aes 
60 only, to elt. pez Weyer” tient: Nee 8 mol S#h10 0 $30 10.0 GARDEN FRAMES 
Dops for either of above st wor NR OE: s d : 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. F BANK POULTRY HOUSE. pe S beers tae pgs Sets 
Treated inside and'ont with stos rot, aut-brown-coloun, | IMAG Ny 500 in. stock ready tor imme- parting pieces and runners for 
Treated inside and out with stop-rot, n Town colous. SSS diate dispatch. Made in com- Gf htted: ere nae y ei <4 
Usual Price. Sale Price. rs —— plete sections, constructed of im per with ron handle. Mia 
( ne fs. ‘i Ww q ' 
oe square 4/9 rf strong framing, covered pla od, Glazed with 21-oz. Gass and at aero pain 
tongued an oove oards, ape 
§ Up. and down ealiding shutter| 4 x3 Ea 2) eee “ 
sores E 28 shown, hen exit at side. ree ng “Tees - Hw 
728, Umal Privo galoPrieg| xo, eS 
RUSTIC ARCHES aes eek 12’ x6’, 3 Bag PS Et ee 
Sean we owe ELA QO 8110 Ol exer 4 7 --3! gia 
Height 8 feet. Bual Sale Me .. £216 0 2210 0 20 x 6”, 5 ; * 2720 0 
a Palas. sxe i oye gee £8:18 0 = 83 Bl owxetg os, 5 ed 
4’ path ue 2 bb is Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-,| Do not pay high rrices for your frames made 
ee a eS 11/6 10/- 12/- and 15/-. boards, e can supply at the following low pri 


RUSTIG FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic 


made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best que 
Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. 


complete as above. © 
Usual Price. 


GARDEN LIGHTS. 
Unglazed. 3’ x2’ 


a 4x3’ aes 
53 5’x 3" 6" eee 
5 6x4’ oe 
Glazed & painted 3’ x 2’ ves 
= vx ; 
” opt E 24’x67,6 oe ge lO 2 
ee : ; Te Ses oy Compare these prices with other makers. 
Oe ucuien® REDUCED PRICES No.7 PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE 
No. 13. Price per $ft. wide, com- Constructed of s 
pee . Panels Length. Height Panel. plete with fittings covered with 5% - 
This House is very ZEOH RS, PAS LON cate ee 5/6 .. 9/6 grooved boar 
roomy and attractive 150 we STK, 0. BEE ums «GCs ARB 
im appearance, All 180 we Bie oo. 4th ce TAs 8. 1G 
Rustic material is UMC htt are ime Tl! oe 20/- 
peeled. Back fitted WOON er tka Ses Mery oe 24/6 ... 25/« 
with hollow bottom | Wo etrongly advise you to order this lino early a8 same cannot be repeated 
Beat. re eeslned and when stock iz cleared. i 
varnished inside and SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS, Height Usual Pricg, 
ee ; Sup lied from Usual Sale Usuai Sale| gy g 4 = Peet, yoko 0 
3 s i romowing sizes: Price Price Price Price] gy 7 9g :. £817 6 
Mite WZ 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. i 5 0 
ak ** Usual Price Salc Price, | 9°X7"  ... is se we —:15/3 13/9 -26/- 0 
5’ x3’ 6 % at vee 4 bL0, 10 £5.00 10”, 12” x8” aca eve oe 15/3 13/9 ~26/- 0 
6’ x 4 ise nad a> “£610 0 £5 15 0 14° x 9% ... a “oo Nes 15/9 14/3 26/6 0 
Vid eee a =e eee £8 0 0 Dor, dee I0% ae «. 16/8 14/9 28/6 6 
ogee,  PAMenrey o- ihayanhotiban £910 0 | 14”, 16”, 18”, 20”. 22”, 24" x19” 20/9 18/9 37/6 
O20. ce see ace ot TO £12 0 0 hae eae oeect 24” x14" .., re 19/9 39/6 3 
erage ne ea ee OT ", 20", 22",24"x16" ... =. 28/3 20/- 40/6 
SEED FRAMES. 20",22”, and 24”x18" ...  .... 23/3 20/9 re : 
These Frames are yery useful for LINSEED OIL PUTTY. pate a 
say thn Ble a : nels none lewt., jewt. and jewt, Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, RUSTIC POLES, 
5 - : i 45 : x 
boards ae very warm. pahe Aight is Sale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 6/- ge “ pie, Fencing, Tree 
ung at back, and can be opened -to 
different positions. Glazed 21-0z. glass. Two mee paint. INCINERATOR Brice re 


3 it. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, 
Sale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. 
Usual ue. Sale Puce er nee) 
4 long . 9/6 /- NY awn | 
Ke SOOT 


== 
7 .. 14/6 13/6 ) BENS 
BICOL 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 
market. 


Per doz. Per doz. 
4/6 


i Es OSHY ; 

Bart? off, aad at Plog ys a Usual price ... ..._ 16/6 each. 

4’ long o- 14/6 13/6 Ser Saie Price see 12/6 each. 

ee +» 18/6 17/6 GARDEN EDGING. 
Corrs ie 226 


—— ee eee 
RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. 


in. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 pe 
STAND. Plain. D /-p 


Treated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, i 
tongued and grooved boardsand ¢ | 
substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. — All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Removable 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 
ale Price, 6/6 

Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. fale Price, 9/6 


o CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
fpecificat.ons as No % but with 3-in. floor and single 
; door. Fitted lock and key, 
Size Usual Price fale Price 


a 


Ing Of : : Made from best Rustic] Seat at back. The whole stained —— a 
Bx3 ; £3 18 0 £310 6 ‘cw WM Hardwood, Bark oi aad varnished inside and out. Made in sections fo 
6x4’ £4 60 £3 16 6 Stained and varnished, Stained and varnished, transit and erection. + 
Lee £5 10 0 £418 6] long. Usual Price, 17/6 +’ square. Usual Price, 14/6 Usual 
8x6 £6 26 £5 100 Sale Price 12/3 Sale Price 12/6 Prices 
ail 10°x7 £9 50 £8 76) 4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 8’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6*x4' : ny ‘ 44 6 
Lui 12’xs x12" 5.0) <211 “4 Sale Price 15/8 Sale Price, 16/-17/x4'6’ ... im 4 # £610 0 
A. TURRELL & SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST HILL, 
(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) _ 
Phone : Syd. 1268 SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. - Established 75 years. 
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; 
1S FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


| gelected strains and tested growth. Also the best 


-grown Seed Potatoes. 


('S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
‘ Plants, Aquatics, etc., for Spring planting. 


’§ LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


3onias, Cannas, Montbretias, Anemones, Tuberoses, 
I dias, etc., for Spring planting. Cataloguesfree. 
SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


31E’S PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 


toll readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
when writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Ecinburgh. 


iPS SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


i sed Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
d@ Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
Piece t.B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 


VERS DIRECT ' 
your GARDEN to your HOUSH. Particulars from 
1B & SONS, Chesterfield. Established 1825. 


E NETTING.—From 2s. ld. per 50yd. 
il, Cheapest House in the Kingdom. Write us for 
Thousands of rolls stocked. 
| GUARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
1d. doz. Oarriage, 1doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d. 
riage paid. 
-N MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 
vels, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
ed value. Sin., 20s.6d.; 10in., 248.; 12in., 25s, 6d. ; 
Grass boxes extra. Garden Rollers, 293. 6d. 


‘(DEN BARROW.—Full size. Very hard 
| od, 23s. 5 painted, 2s. 

'NIS BOUNDARY NETTING .—Lines top 
bottom om. 25x 2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
\Approyal. Superior New Netting, 6ft., Ils.; 9ft., 178. 3 
is ven yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
' u ‘Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. ~ 


if BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
lg, small mesh, ay supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
2 qualities, 50x 1yd., 3s. 6d., 4e., 63. 9d.; 2yde., 7s., 88., 
| Syds,, 10s. 6d., 12s., 208. 3d.; 4yds., 14e., lés., 278.5 
Oa. 6d.; 25x Syds., 14s., l6s., 278. Any size supplied. 
baid. Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 
f NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
. 5€t., 4s. 10d.; 6ft., 58. 8d.; 7ft., 6s. 6d.; Sft., 
ff., 88.64. per dozen. Oarriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
e f other meshes on application. 
). B. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS now ready. Free 


NCE ELLIOT, LIMITED. 
X HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


' Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
ind all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
IN, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


ental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
n Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
esate ha 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
‘TREES & SHRUBS - THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Saturday, April 14, 1928 


ATERER’S Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 

GLADIOLI, choice BEDDING PLANTS, VEGE- 

TABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, RHODODENDRONS, 

AZALEAS, SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ALPINE, and 
PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrenee Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservateries, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc, 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 

Treez, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 

logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & 8ON, 
LID., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 
monious colours, mixed, 188. doz.—_DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


J tela tee hee Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beeutiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


Graeien ae 8S 
| ak est ahead AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., 1s. 
and 2s. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d. and 5s.—_W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St, Asaph, 


ARNATION PLANTS that will grow a mass 


of bloom this summer in the open garden. Perpetual 
flowering, many grand colours and scented. Will surprise you. 
Strong plants 2s. 6d.. per doz. carriage paid.—BAZELEY 
BROS., Nurserymen, Hastleigh, Hants. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all sections), now ready, post free.— 
J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


LADIOLI, Montbretias. New list ready. 


Sweet Peas, strong plants; best large waved varieties, 
25 2/-, 50 3/9, 100 7/-.—H. HANOCHET, Nutfield Nurseriez, 


8S. Nutfield, Surrey. 
ULL’S8 FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 
ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


destroys imsect pests in greenhouses, 


Bo New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


and 


IMALAYAN and OHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


Aa a Se 
HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
howses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
ateel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


(ipaeer ee Se COU 
V.CES STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds, ee. or Crazy for rustic werk, 
Sh rbdes and INT & BROS, Idle, Bradford, Yorks.. 


A Winter Garden at Shepperton 


TWOPENCE 


UTTION’S GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI. 


Indispensable for all kinds of decorative work. 
Special Collections (Our Selection). 
36, in 12 showy varieties 5s. Ed. 
50, in 10 showy varieties 8a, 6d. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. , 


LAOKMORE & LANGDON, Tweiton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
YA 


ray 


Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. Ry 
’] . ~ 
HRYSANTHEMUMS. — My new j68-page OF 
illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aqvitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
800 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 13- 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. SOLMAN, Shirley, ‘7G 
Cyt CG 


Birmingham. Ties 
Sir Sigh ee i a ee eS 
HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supplf ,, 


it. Immense steck (second-hand and new) on gardening ‘</ Ay, 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. ht | f @: 


Books senton approval. That book you do not want ! We will 
buy it.—-FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London, 
CYTHES, 5s. 9d. complete. Brand new 


stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
tings, and 2 ft. 6 in. pressed steel blade,all complete 5s 9d., car- 
riage paid, Satisfaction or money back. Bargain Catalogue 
free.—_GREEN’S, 681, Albert Street, Lytham. 


pene. LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 
cwt., 70s. ; Reliable, 7 lb., 4s. 6d. ; cwt., 50s. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d. ; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qgt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E.-1. 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—Our new Catalogue 

can be had post free containing our new Peas, Progress 

and Admiral Beatty, and many Novelties in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—_LAXTON BROS., Seed Merchants, Bedford. 


das TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 

any nail om prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922.—WEBSTER'S PATENTS CO., Witheridge, Devon. 


1 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (agsorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail WEBSTER'S as above. 

AMS ZINGLY Improved Wood Labels on metal 

corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 

hang anywhere, 12, 18.3. ; 50, 38.6d. ; 100, 5s.6d. fromaboveaddress 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vie- 


toria Works, Bury St. Ednunds. 


she em 
LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly eommended by R.H.8. 8s. each (postage @d.); 24s. 
doz., pess paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 


LEAVER, [ronmongger, Westen-s.-M. 


a 
LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 
Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete.—BRITISH GLAS&S CO., *G." 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


Waa. for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrrH BRCOKE & Sons. 
Quarries: Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorka. 
PAVING Londen Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 


ene 
REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—'' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘*Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per ewt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 ib. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins free. — Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8. W. 1]. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


EE Ee lo oh Dr 
jpn CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


cewt., f.0..—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ONK’s Rose Manure promotes healthy, 

vigorous growth and superb blooms. 71b., 2s. 9d ; 141b., 

48.91; 281b,8s 61. ; 5$lb., 15s. 6d. ; cwt., 303., carriage paid,— 
F. GROSSLING, Horticultural Chemist, Aberdeen, 


GARDEN NETTING 
| Bsa ace YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 64. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free.—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


ARDEN NETS, best small mesh, 25 x 2 yds, 


3s. 6d., or 4yds. 78. ; 50 x4 or 25x8 yds., 14s, NEW Tennis 
Boundary Netting, weatherproof, roped around. 63 ft. 6d., 73 ft. 
7d., 8} ft. 8d., 9: ft. 94., run yard super quality. Repaired, 
gid. sq. yd., any length width supplied guaranteed ; cover 
length width when stretched. New Spesially Tarred Pea 
Netting, 5in. mesh, 3 ft. 23d., 6 ft. 5d. per yd. Being the 
manufacturers of our new nettings, supply ai firat cost. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Carriage paid passenger train receipt 
order. Tennis Standards 52d. ft.; 9 ft. cross rods, 21s. doz., 
carriage paid.-W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net makers, 
Porthleven, Cornwall. Telegranis : “Oliver Allen, Porthleven.” 
List samples free. 


eI EE ie ee Ss he ES 
(POSE COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, specially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 183.6d.; 25 yds, by 4 yds., 25s. 6d., 
oarriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d,, 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—_GASSON 
AND SONS. Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


ARDEN NETTING. Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s, 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


{TANNED GARDEN NETTING, amall mesh, 
235 yde. x 1 yd., 23.; 25 x 2, 48,5; 40 x 1, 3s, 3d.; 40 by 2, 
6s. 6d.; 40 x 3, 93. 94. Measured mesh closed. Special Pea 
netting supplied. Tennis nets from 8s. All carriage paid. 
Compare our netting with others. Sports lists and samples 
free. = A. W. FOSTER, 75, Wyrley Road, Witton, Bir- 
mingham. 


A eNAED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 


bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s. ; 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d.; 25 by 6, 108. 6d.; 25 by 8, 143.; 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im. 
mediately.—_A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d, 

peryd. Oheaper, 25 yds.’x 1 yd., 28.; 25x 8 yds., 16s.; etc. 

Complets Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—W. E. BLAKE & 
OO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


OOK ! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 


small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned } prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25 x 1 yds., 2s.; 50x 1, 4s.; 25x 2, 4s. ; 25x 3, 6s. 5 25.x 4, 
7s. 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x 3, 17s.; 
15 x 4, 20s —BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


SS Es ee 
(a80EN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 


mesh, 25 yds. x lyd., 2s.,; 25x 2, 48.; 25 x 3, 6s, > 25 x 4, 
8s., Carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


ARDEN NETTING (tanned).—Compare our 


prices with others.—Best black heavy netting, very strong, 
small mesh, especially prepared in all sizes required. 50 x 4 yds., 
10s. (weight 20lbs.); 25x 8yds., 103a.; 100x2yds., 10s. Other 
sizesin proportion. All nettings thoroughly repaired. Satis- 
faction or cash returned. Samples free. Delivery by returnin 
any quantity. Carriage paid c.w.o.—W, v. BEELEN, Dzn, Net 
Manutacturers, Katwijk-aan-Zee, Holland. 


ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 


black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 
25 yds. long 3 yds. wide, 20s.; 25x 4,233. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long lyd.wide, 3x. 6d, 
25x2yds., 33.6d.; 25x38, 58. 3d.; 25x4, 7s.; 25x65, 8s. 9d.; 
25 x 6, 108. 6d.; 25 x 8, 148.; 25x10,178. Satisfaction or cash 
returned. Nets sent immediately.—-A. HATTER, Net Works, 
Rye. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDEBRS have 

cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book abowt herbs and how to use them; post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Koad, 
Oardiff. 


eee ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direst from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, ar. Salisbury. 
a Bes See PS ee 


REE, — Catalogue of stock pictorials for 
advertising Shows, Seeds, Specialities, etc.—Write to 
STAFFORD & CO., LTD. Netherfield, near Nottingham. 


TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 
Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Orazy Paving, 
etc., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price List, free-—-OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


PRONS.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
y poeket and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
“’ @lenskot.” Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent postfree. 
—SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C. 3. 
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ARDEN CANES, per 100, 2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 

33. 6d., 4 ft 78.,5 ft. 11s., 6f0. 13s. 6d., 7 ft. 163., 8 ft. 20s., 10 
ft. 22s. 8d. Raftia, Labels, Twines, Soils, etc. List post free.— 
ALBERT HEAD, Seaford Road, Wokingham, 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE !! Idealfor Peas, 
fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
acores of other usas. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered. 
Special prices small lots or 19s. 6d. mile. Samples free.— 
GREEN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. 


(Ads Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 
mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 
—WH#ATLY & OO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 


PLANTS, &c. 


J\ettoels: ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 
paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


HYTE’S SEED OATALOGUE of the best 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds of finest strains and tested 
growth. Now ready, post free, Mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED.—WHYTK, Seedsman, Oaldercruix. 


ROPAHIOLUM SPEOIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3s., 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. Cultural directions.— 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 


ORDER CARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 


quality plants, ex 3} in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d.; 50 
im 50 ditto trom 27s.6d. Oarriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


Jpn eeee PLANTS IN FOUR VAR. 


IETIES 17s. 64.100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


v 5 0 0 0 ) HARDY PERENNIALS, clumps, 
5) 


from 3s. doz. Shrubs, Privet, Fruit 
Bushes. “ Descriptive Lists. Est. 40 years.—F. H. JONES, 
Churchfield Estate, Oradley, Malvern. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application,— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri. 


Oert.), 5s. 100. Seed Potatoes. Lists on application.—A, 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


BE TTYFOLD NURSERIES. Choice Alpines 


for present planting. All strong and wellerooted, 5s. doz. 
Carriage free, for cash with order. List on application.— 
GNOSSPELIUS & CHEW, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


[eee PRIMULA AND ALPINE SEEDS 


from large (2000) collection. Lists free.—REV. F. 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 


kinds, 1 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks . 
catalogues free.—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West 
Chobham, Surrey. 


SKEW’S ORESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid varieties. List 3d. “ Fern Oulture, illustrated, 
" iat o “Tomato Oulture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
eswick. 


ILL’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 
unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
species, and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
latest 60-page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application, 
—GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


LPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. Large 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Send for list.— 
MARION GLEDSTANRES, Fardross, Clogher, Co. Tyrone. 


Pe eee CROW NS.—Connovers Colossal, 


Strong healthy crowns. 3 years 10s, 6d., 2 years 6s. 6d. 
per 100, carriage paid. Grown on beautiful soil.—FRANK 
RICE, St. Osyth Nurseries, Clacton-on-Sea. 


Kis off all slugs, | 
root-damaging pes 
planting. Cleanse and ¢ 


soil. Use Kamforite 
all this, and makes 
crops. Of all nurserym 


men, and florists. 


KAMFORITE H. 
G. H. RICHARDS Lr 


234, Borough High Street, Londoi 


>» 
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TEE EEIGII 
PLANT LAE 


Always legible 
ame ohangeable 
Weatherproof 


From Seedsmen, &o, 
Suspending. i 
2/9 doz. 4d.° 
3/9 doz. 6d. 

6/9 dos. 1/- 
SEND 2/3 FOR SAMPLE HALF DOz. 
LEGILAB_ PLANT LABELS, 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


de 


PLANTS, &c. (Continued) 


A UBRIETIA, new, known ag No. 3, 
purple red, splendid, my raising. ¥ 


Six plants, strong, 9s. 6d. 
Carriage free. coe. 


OWNER, 1, Drayton Manor N 


CHICHESTER. 


HOICE DAFFODILS.—A few ; 


LOTS of fine varieties and seedlings, 0: 
with order, toclearground. Liston application t 
CHAPMAN, LTD., Rotherside Gardens, Rye, Susse 


OUBLE BEGONIAS. 27 Gold 


awarded at leading shows. Nice yuan 
for potting, 8s, perdozen. List free.—R. LAW] 
Lanarkshire. BrP 


HE FAIRSEAT NURSERIES 


collection of twelve rather uncommon sp 
carriage paid. Strong plants:—Aquilegia flabell 
Robsoni, Geranium Wallichianum, Pentstemon 
Campula Laurii, Dianthus. Griesbachi, D 
grandiflora, Epilobium nummularifolium, E 
Bellis cceruleseens, Alopecurus antarcticus fron 
regions, Primula ‘Mooreana. —FAIRSEAT 
Wrotham, Kent. 


ORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
ties, 28. doz., my sélection. Please send | 
LITTLE, Sunderland Gardens, Galashiels, Selk 


OTATO ONIONS, sound, 


10lbs., 7/-, post free; per stone, 10/-, 
WM. POWER & CO., Waterford. 


. eS 


(Miscellaneous Adverts. continued on (po 


ORDER ‘“‘CLAY’S” WITH 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d.¥and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS == Ibs; 10/65 
14 1bs,, 6/~ ; 281bs., 10/~; 56 lbs,, 18/= : 119 lbs., 
32/~. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from: 


CLAY & SON, 


aa 


enriches needy plants and 
stimulates tired foliage 


with Order (except TINS). 


Manure Manufacturers © 
and Bone Crushers, 


. 
* LoNpone 
YOUR SEEDS % td 
the Works, carriage paid in Tie 
the United Kingdom for Oash TRADE MARK 


Hvery Tin, Bag, and Seas bears our Trad 
Mark, the only guarantee of genwineness. — 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E.1 


i; 
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‘IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES Me nA rt 
f 16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Catalogue raet foliage. 7 Muck better than 
Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Lupins, etc. free on request 3°) 'i2 inches, 4/- dos., 30/- 100 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


i 
. 


mmerALLY -SELECTED 4 
| “Ghe 


PEAT _ GARDENER’S YEAR BOOK, 1928 — 


Edited by D. H. MOUTRAY READ, F.R.HLS. 


FOR 
IODODENDRONS Demy 8vo. With 3-colour jacket. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


The ‘Gardener's Year Book” is a mine of 
information on every subject connected 
with the garden, and gives the latest and 
most up-to-date particulars. The 1928 
edition has many improvements in format 


URE PRODUCT, PROPERLY 
VDED AND FREE FROM ROOTS, 
ikKS, AND WASTE (MATERIAL 


‘nables the Shrubs to live and thrive 
inder natural conditions, and ensures and contents, 


Some Press opinions in 1927 : 


EXCELLENT RESULTS 


; ; : “Indeed a “necessity rather than a_ luxury 

bhlet on ‘' Successful Cultivation of forsall gardeners.” —Spectator. 

‘odendrons’’ on request. Quotations 

wge or small quantities (state quantity 
required). 


“The book is one that no gardener— 
whether amateur or professional—can_possi- 
bly afford to do without.”—Westminster 


“PSE PEAT COMPANY, Gazette. 
een PHILIP ALLAN, QUALITY COURT, W.C.2. 


TABLISHED 1869. Please mention paper. 
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CHAELMAS DAISIES 


or all the latest and most beautiful 
varieties, see the Raiser’s list 


IEST. BALLARD, Colwall, Malvern | | gq Guinea 100 

| Coronation § Gold 
| ‘ Challenge § 

WEEKS 6 Cupin 1927 § oe 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 
Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias £4 Ae % 6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 
” in mixed colours... o° x ie Ks ae a as 5/- i 35/- 2 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers oe ar aye a “fe 4/6 os 30/- 
in mixed colours .. #6 * we - Me on 50 ve ; + 24/- 
Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours : 
im mixed colours .. 


Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled simgles, 14/- 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES:— 


Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., R.H.S. 


Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 
17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 


. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially 
vod value, in atrona ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


5s 
pp 
39 ” 
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LTIVATOR RA 


intiated by authorities 
rardening Illustrated,” 
” and other leading 


id with Popular 
ivator or 7 ins Hoe 


6 Carr. in 
U.K., 1/6 


lor Model, 24/6, o E Collection A, 12 extra good sorts .. ~- TO}: Collection C, 12 fine sorts .. a ..  30/- 

nth interchangeable set ” B, 12 very choice sorts -- ++ 42/- ye D, 12 good sorts oo ee = 20/- 
1 

2in Hoes), 35/- Carr. ar PHLOX DECUSSATA .. -- } A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. respectively, 


ading Ironmongers and MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


Stores, or from— 
SHOULDER HOE CO 
LiImirep, ; 
5 ime Place, Oxford 
rcus, London, W.1 
ephone: Gerrard 8988. 


Jents wanted. Write for Terms. 


Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 


Send for Iilustrated Catalogue of 
Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc., to 


Varieties, Delphiniums, Cyclamen, 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON - - - BATH 


iv 
PLANTS, &c.—(Continued from page ii). 
LBEBACEOUS PLANTS.—Large selection of 


strong flowering clumps for present planting, also choice 
Alpine plants, pot grown. Send for descriptive catalogue.—J. B. 
PAYNE, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Fingrinhoe, near Colchester. 


8 () () Hardy Midland Rock Plants.—Catalogue 
free.—ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


(JENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s. free. 


6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 35. 6d.; 6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 
5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s. — O KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
vaughan, Ireland. . 


Bees Carnations, six best named, 6s. 6d. doz.; 
dble., 11s.64.—WILLIAMS, 27, Battersby Lane, Warrington 


HARLY- FLOWERING GLADIOLI.—20,000 


in six separate colours, 4s. 6d, per 100; finest mixed, 4s. 100, 
500 for 15s. Gladioli primulus, large-flowering varieties, 50 for 
38., 100 5s, 6d., c.w.o.—J. HANDSCOMBBR, Feltham, Middlesex. 
a a oa oe a a 


ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 


Contich, Belgium. 


ror BASKETS & Balcony.—Our speciality, 


Lobelia Arethusa, 1s. doz. Dble. Red and Dble. Orange 
Tropzolum, 1s. 6d. doz. Strong rooted cuttings, price per 100 or 
1,000 on application. Orders 5s. cg. free.—-WALSHAW & SON, 
Nurseries, Scarborough. 


IOLETS.—Princess of Wales, 2s. doz., 25 


for 3s. Young sturdy plants, fre.—HELEN HORNER, 
Pennance Cottage, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


OLYANTHUS, Greenways Glory, A.M. 


R.H.S. 1926. Colour deep Venetian red, good plants, 
12s. 6d. dozen. Carriage paid. From the original raiser.— 
MISS BENSON, The Cottage, Henfield, Sussex. 


ets ANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 


Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


(joLouRED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatio Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


ae ee ae eNO ee troublemto might ead 

Poe : needing no fuel. the 
VULCAN - INCINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke, 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 

2 for 22/6. 
Carriage on one, either 
size, 1/-. 

Carriage on two, either 
size, 1/6. 
LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


E 
2 
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Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 
I/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 13 and 26 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Carnations, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phioxes, 
Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy Border and Rock 
Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, eto. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotland 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Pouliry 4 pplianess, 
of every description. 


i are 10 times faster wi 
THE “LITTLE ren 


; 


EH CLIPP Fe 
Write py Illustrated ea 
OH. HANSEN 


J : 
Astor House, 14. Aldwych. LONDON, 


TUCKERS (OXFORD) 


BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


Celebrated for Alpine } 


Descriptive Catalogue Free, 


Greenheuses from Poultry Houses from 
£4 2 6 vA 12 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savey St., London, W.C.2 


\ mee 
ToHolders of Allotment & Small H, 
If you wish to grow “Better Orops” | 


SPALDING’S ORGANIC MAN 


ORDINARY “BULL.DOG” 
for all Vegetables, etc.— 


—$<$—$——_—_<_. 


BARRS SEEDS. 


"0 FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


-OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS. &TESTED GROWTH 


Awarded for Excellence i ae bea pi H Pe 4 
ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS : pe: i 
and Horticultural MANURE 
EIGHT SILVER-GILT MEDALS for Gardenseas ie. 
don, Shrewsbury, cwt. bags, ‘1 ewt, bag 
London, Shrewsbury, and Southport i owt) hacen is Thon 


Many First Olass Certificates and Awards of Merit 3 2 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, Carriage Paid. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for a select list of Cash with order. Testimonials on applic 


the best Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, 
including many fine Novelties for 1928. 


Sent free on application. 
BARR & Sons 
Ti, 12, & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.6. 2 


SITUATIONS 
VACANT & WANTED 


Advertisements are accepted in this 
section on the following terms :— 


2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), and 
6d. for each succeeding line. 
Three insertions for the price of two. 
Cash must accompany order. 


CHAS. SPALDIN 


Fertilizer Manufacturer 
Birchfield Lane, Oldbury, Birmi| 
srr rr rer nn SSS) 


ARDEN LOVEF 


Write for Catalogues of _ 
PROTHEROE & MORE 


| - HORTICULTURAL SALE! 


WEDNESDAY 
7, 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. Phone: Gty : 


SANKEY’S 
PATHMAC 
HARD COUR 


Better than brick rubble: a 
durable and porous as Sankey’ 
Famous Garden Pots 


“IT am pleased to inform you that, 
through the advertisement in your paper, 
I have now got suited.’'—E, W. (Bunting- 
ford). 


“I am glad to inform you I have 
secured a situation as Head Gardener 
to , through my advertisement in 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’ ’—A. T. (Pem- Prices and Samples on onpiiae 
bridge’, RICHARD SANKEY & SON 
TO SECURE The Potteries, BULWELL, Notting 
The Position for the Gardener 


The Gardener for the Position 


Use the pages of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


Gardening Difficult 


Whatever your difficulty is in gre 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or u 
we are ready to give the best Advic 
Addrees—THE EDITOR, “Gardening Illus 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM 


Two Lines (average fourteen words) 


Two Shillings ; 


every additional line (or portion) One Shilling 
ee ee 


| 


SEE EERE neneneenneeneneseetneenaeeeeneneaaaeeaanEnRRERn 


OO — a 


The above form, 


For use of 
together with remittance, should r 
London, E.C.4, not later t 


| ee EE | 


Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 


ren ee Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” Bouverie House, Fleet St 
an Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. 


4, 1928 


’ 99 e e,e 
it-all Rusticalities 
\ “Variety is Charming” 

i It is impossible— 
in this limited space 
—to give you an 
idea of the many 
charming designs. of 
Rustic Furniture 
which I manufac- 


ture, BUT I will 
send you II]lustrated 
Lists FREE on 
request. 
een Ga with Meanwhile here is 
| Oak Bark on 
| ARCH 
Fn 


A Splendid Arch 


RM $—Cash With Order 
| paid to any Station in England or Wales 


‘Designed and manufactured by 


\LTER TODD (Desk G.l.) 
becialist, KIDDERMINSTER, Worcestershire 


1 


OXLEY’S 


| per cull cwt. 


“ Purity ” 


SWEET PEA 
FERTILIZER 
per 25/- cwt. 


TOMATO 
FERTILIZER 
per 22/6 cwt. 


TONK’S 


ROSE 
MANURE 


per 30/- cwt. 
All carr. pald, c.w.o. 


Send te-day, 
mentianing this paper 
_ snd gow ehall have e 
copy free per teture poet 


» 
ONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
HECKMONDWIKE. 


RDEN MANURE 


RY”’ Garden Manure is a general purpose 
ure suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Vege- 
Use during planting or as a top dressing in 
y stages of growth. Apply at the rate of 
ts. per square yard. 

ad excellent results. . .”—W-.F.H., Haverfordwest. 


l4\bs., 3/9; 28lbs., 6/6; 
56 Ibs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 21/6. 


ible from Seedsmen, Florists, Stores, etc., or from 
nufacturers, carriage paid for cash with order, 


aid a postcard to-day for your copy of the 
erry” Orange Booklet. It is full of hints 


; advice, and useful information. 


PETITION 


f 
PER for SIX 
WEEK MONTHS 


Enter for the ‘‘ Ferry” Com- 
petition for the best Flowers 
and Vegetables grown by 
Amateur Gardeners. Sen 
a post card for full par- 
ticulars. 


E BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL 
& MANURE CO., LTD. 
it. C), Briton Ferry. (Established 1886). 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


12 WOOD CHAINLATH 


PATENT N° 226lI0, 


sles dentate 


a8 


G SUMMER: WILL KEEP OFF THESUN. 


BLINDS ror GREENHOUSES 


The Ring is endless and cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid retal,and is therefore notonly 
unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique. 


WINTER: WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO A SUPRISING DEGREE 


Full Particulars ‘From TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock Sr.LONDON,N.I. 
A PT NP TOTTI TOTO TOI 


SWEET. PEA CULTURE J2st_atrived — 50,000 


Tapering Bamboo Canes 
as recommended by Leading Growers. 10ft. at 20/- 
12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on application. 


A.E. DAVIES & CO. 2°4sh3ver ot Cy Be 


LONDON, B.C. 1 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Gines is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDRWING ILLUSTRATED. 


CARNATIONS 


for 
* every Garden & Greenhouse 


Allwood’s selected stocks. 
the finest obtainable. 


Perpetual Flowering Oarnations, Perpetual 
Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request to— 


The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


“The RolleRoves 
of Mowers.” 


You cannot buy the 
best unless you 
know this machine 


Send to-day for fully illus- 
trated Booklet 91 and ask 
for working demonstration, 
free of obligation. 


J. P. Sue yet en 
91, Meynell Ra, LEICESTER 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
PEMBURY, KENT 


Sound Commercial Training in 
CULTIVATION OF Fruit, Roszs, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, HaRBAcnous AND ALPINE PLANTS. 

In addition to Nursery Work special classes 


in Poultry, Pigs, and Beekeeping on Danish 
small holding system. 


Board Residence is provided in spacious country house 
on the property, 
VACANCIES FOR LADIES. 
Terms and full particulars from— 


N. I. BAGGESEN, Nurseries, PEMSURY, KENT 


GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


(Lovely flowers for house decoration) 


We offer the finest mixture of Primulinus varieties 
ever sent out at the price. 


Second size, per 100 5/=; 500 for 22/6 ; 
1000 for 40/= 
First size, per. 100 7/-; 500 for 32/6; 


1000 for 60/= 


Carriage Paid. Immediate despatch. 
guaranteed to flower) Ask for Catalogue of 150 
varieties and see what others say. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLADIOL! SPECIALISTS 


Near CHELSFIELD STATION, KENT. 


(Every corm 


vi 
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ACME LABELS 


Garden Labels come and go 
but ** ACMES.”’ last for ever 
“ ACME” 
IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS 
THE ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GARDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made without alteration 
for 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 
Also COMMEMORATION AND NOTICE:PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— 
JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Send for H. J. JONES’ 


Catalogue containing List of 
all the best varieties including 
Novelties of this Season ; 
also List of Hydrangeas. 


H. J. JONES, 
Ryecroft Nurseries, LEWISHAM, S.E. 13 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Baths, 
Vases, 


Figures, 


Etc. 


52/G, carr. paid. 
Figure and Birds extra. 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES 
London Office: 76, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 


GREENHOUSES 
A. OVEREND & SONS 


SILvER MEDALLIsTs 
Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 


Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 
Arches. Frames Garden Furniture 
Garages, etc. 
Established 40 Years 
367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 


Anp PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Telebhone: Harrow 1664 


LILIES 


Unique Collection of 
Hardy SRorder Varieties 


JAPANESE LILIES 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most 
complete collection in this country. 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. 
Catalogues free on demand 
PERRY'S HARDY PLANT 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WHERE TO BUY 


BAY TREES &PALMS | BORDER CARNATION: 


LARGEST STOCK 
:: IN LONDON :: 


Price Lists with pleasure 


ROBERT GREEN (1911), Ltd. 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.1 


CYCLAMEN 


GOLD MEDAL CALE- 
DONIAN PRIZE STRAIN 
SOW SEED NOW 
2/6 packet, or collection 
6 distinct varieties 10/- 


Catalogue on application 


J.W. FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and 
Floriculturist 


PUTTERIDGE 
LUTON 


GLADIOLI 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
Gladioli Specialists, 
Near Chelsfield Station, Kent 


Ask for Catalogue of 150 


varieties, including American 
Novelties. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


W. WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 
Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 
Specialist 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Delphiniums - 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- » 
Phlox - g/- and 18/- nA 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy - 7/6 each 
Catalogues post free on application 


LIME 


THE “LEICESTER” BRAND OF 
PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


is the best form of lime for your garden. 
Guaranteed Analysis 90 to 95°/, pure 
calcium carbonate. Fineness 77 to 79%; 
i.e., almost as fine as flour. 


Carriage paid prices 
90 Ib. bag, 5/-; five bags, 24/- cash with order. 


THE LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Department, WELLS, NORFOLK 


April 14, 


| 


Our service of Border Carnations 
is admittedly the highest class obtain. 
able in the country, while our unique 
packing methods ensure safe arrival 
of plants at all times 4 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue 


LOWE& GIBSON, Ltd. 


Oakfield: Gardens 
CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX 


GARDEN NETS 


BUY OF THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
Any Length, Width, 
Mesh supplied, Carr. 
Paid Passenger Train 
on receipt of Cash 
with Order 


NEW NETTINGS, TENNIS BOUNDARY 
NETS, PEA NETTING, &c., &e. 


FULL LiSg 
For Prices see Advt. Page ii. 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, 
Net ACanufacturers, 


PORTHLEVEN - CORNWALL 


GREENHOUSE BOILER: 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE 
BOILER - 


is the best for Small { 
Greenhouses. 50,000sold. J 
Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens. Will burn 12.to 16 


hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL 
& Co., Ltd. 
Southwark St., London, 

S.E.1 


Hop MANURE ~ 
WAKELEY’S 


The original and only reliable substitute for 
Stable Manure. ‘Goes farther, gives 
results, and is clean to handle. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post card. 
a7 Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our 
Marked Bags containing Guaranteed Analysis. 
Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (bout 
1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 


5 Large, 33/9 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 12 
Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites- 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Lip. — 
71, BANKSIDE, Lonpon, S.E.1_ 4 


ORCHIDS 
Let us Quote You 


CLEAN, HEALTHY STOCK 
Orchids For All 


SUTTON BROS. 


Orchid Growers and Importers, _ 
Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sussex 
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GAVIN JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


WE have in our Nurseries a Collection fast becoming well known to 

mthusiasts. The Choicest ALPINE PLANTS can be seen here in robust 

realth. We welcome Visitors, and will be glad to send our Catalogue free 
to any who are interested. 


—} 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS 


1928 


Catalogue Free on _ request. 


The WIZARD 
PlantLabel _ 7 


Pl Pa 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x ? In. with ritatlese say 
12 in., 2/3 doz.;7 In.» 2/=doz.;14x 1In. » 6 In.wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, Od. and 74d. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 64d. and 104d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 
nese asa 


jum Bulbs Lilium Seed 
vow is the time to plant and sow! 


jee our CATALOGUE (post free) for 
iIERICAN, EUROPEAN, INDIAN 
and JAPANESE varieties 


»s in good condition. 38 varieties 
of L. Seed in stock 


GLADIOLI—fine bulbs 
Choice SWEET PEAS 
iMES BONE & CO. 


12, Easter Rd., EDINBURGH 
| POTATOES, BULBS, SEEDS 


Inspection Invited. 


C. ENGELMANN. Ltd. 


Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


JADO O ¢ s ut ts m wonderful puck : 
L Reduced prices for wa 3 aye : Collection Carn atl O nh 


‘mirably adapted for Raising Seedlngs, Striking 
38,and General Conservatory and Frame Work. 
2ases the Size of the Flowers. 

Gives Substance and Enduring Qualities. 
Ensures Brilliancy and Intensity of Colour. 
Ois Clean and Fg to handle, and saves labour 

vatering. Can be mixed with the poorest soil. 
CONCENTRATED J JADOO LIQUID 

both Meat and Drink to. Plants 

leapest fertiliser that can be bought. One gallon 
makes 48 gallons of strength for using. 


PRICE :— 
-FIBRE—Sample Packet 1/- post paid ; 
‘Bushel aoe 4/6; 4 Bushel Sack 16/- 
O LIQU ID—Quart Tins 1/6; One gallon 3/6; 
Two gallons 6/-; Five gallon’ drum 10/- 
se paid Cash with Order on uy eee or 2 galls. 
Order through your Seedsm 


JADOO COMPANY, “CULLOMPTON, 


Special Terms to Seedsmen an Game 
Louis B. PHILLIPS, PROPRIETOR. 


Society 
ANNUAL SPRING SHOW 


to be held at Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall, Vincent Square, S.W.., Thursday and 
Friday, April 26th and 27th. Doors open : 
Thursday, 12.5 p.m. ; Friday, 10.5 p.m. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF CARNATIONS 
Catalogue Free by the leading Trade, Professional and 


pecs Growers, 


‘““DAILY MAIL’’ £100 GOLD CUP 


for the Best Scented Carnation. Also Special 
ONS Le d Prizes and Challenge Trophies valued £1,000. 
J. CHEAL & S 9 t ° ADMISSION—Free to Members; Non-Members, 2/6. 
The Nurseries CRAWLEY Schedule, etc., from P. F. Bunyard, Hon, Sec., 57, 
>] 


Kidderminster Road, Croydon. 


Illustrated 


WOO lOO ae PS 
PEARSON'S | |= ,et a Good L xs 
: cant s ek Se 9) 


Y, 
ELIABLE SEEDS : Jor" thout « Good Mowe,” 
SWEET PEAS \ pa yee cant 


The shi SHANKS S 


Collection of 12 — 
varieties- - 5/- 


The D ti Phe Wortd Gamous BRITISH 
e wvecorative 
Section. (12 LAWN MOWERS 
oe 
varielies- - 2/6 For all purposes on Lawns, large and small, Golf Courses, M 
66 ” Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, Cricket Parks, Polo Grounds, a 
The Pete etc., there’s the special type for the shea yea Oe ) Long “Olive 
0 ion demands of the work. Wherever the sun / paicus: | 
Collectio shines and grass grows you will find Shanks’s Pah wanreis, Ser: Wag 


varieties- - 1/6 


Lawn Mowers. 
ROLLER 


| SONS y Write for Illustrated Catalogue j ’ aes eR 
E ene . ns | ALEX. SHANKS DONE i ¥ ae aU 


| SIDEWHEEL | e 
trea ee hed pel. 


LOWDHAM, NOTTS ] ARBROATH, SCOTLAND Sa BRITHE Seay 
stab. 1782 | or Bush Lane House, Cannon ore y) THR ° UGHOUT, 
HANOI AVR UPR 


Street, London, E.C. 4 
li Wl Seiad 


54th YEAR OF THE 


Shrewsbury Great 
Musical.Floral Fete 


The World’s Wonder Show, 


In the 


Beautiful Grounds of the QUARRY 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY 


15th and 16th AUGUST, 1928. 


UPWARDS. OF £1,457 OFFERED IN 
CASH PRIZES. 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS 
President’s Prize, 
A SPECIAL TROPHY value 30 GUINEAS 
for the Finest Exhibit. 
FIVE TROPHIES value 15 GUINEAS each. 


10 LARGE GOLD MEDALS. 
10 GOLD MEDALS, 
10 SILVER GILT MEDALS. 


Silver Challenge Cup value 50 Guineas 


presented by the Shrewsbury and District 
Chamber of Commerce for Group of 
Miscellaneous and Fine Foliage Plants. 


Trophy value 20 Guineas and £45 Cash 
for Herbaceous Plants, Flowers, etc. 
SILVER Git MEDAL presented by Gardeners’ 


Chronicle. 
MEDAL presented by GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SCHEDULES NOW READY 
Apply to: W. G. Brazier, Secretary, Shrewsbury. 
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THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD 


Write for a free copy of 
our Garden Seed Catalogue 
for 1928. Beautifully 
illustrated. 1/2 pages in 
natural colours, and 


hundreds of half-tone 


Pictures. 


SUTTON & SONS 


The King’s Seedsmen, 
READING 


The 
Standard 
Lawn Dressing 


The easiest and the cheapest way 
to restore patchy and impoverished 
lawns to a delightfully green, smooth, 
and velvety condition is to dress 
them with Abol Lawn Sand at the rate 
of 4 ozs. to the square yard. 


Abol Lawn Sand not only destroys 
weeds, Daisies, and coarse grasses, 
but it also improves the turf. Now 
is the time to use it. 


Small tins ... 10d., 1/3, & 2/3 
7 \bs. te ~~ “JE 
14 lbs. ie Mec 5/- 
28 Ibs. (air-tight drum) 8/6 
56 lbs. do. 15/- 
1 cwt. do. 26/6 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, TIron- 


mongers, Chemists, and Stores. If any 
difficulty, Abol Ltd., 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


Abol 
Lawn Sand 


April 14, 
es 
By 
Appoint- 
D> s 
gl, i 
al lr LE. 
qe ensure production of strong 
shoots and a continuous sucé 
blooms throughout the summer, ¢| 
requires plenty of nourishment. 


FISONS’ SPECIAL 


ROSE FERTIL; 


supplies the food required and is use 
hibitors throughout the country, App 
rate of { lb. to the square yard after Di 
April and monthly until August, if requ 


PRICES in bags: 7 Ibs. 3/-; 14 Ibs. 5/ 
8/6; 56 lbs. 14/-; 1 cwt. 24/-. Carriage p 


LT 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATA 


FISONS 
FERTILIZERS 


JOSEPH FISON & CO. Ltd., IPS 


Shecialists in Garden Fertilix 
and Lawn Renovation 


a 


HE 


RICHARDSON’ 
FAMOUS 
DAFFODIL 


R.H.S. DAFFODIL SHOW 
April 12th and 13th, 1927— 


Gold Medal for Group 
Thirteen Firsts 
Seven Seconds 
Ist Class Certificate for ‘“ Mitylene 
Award of Merit, ‘‘ Therapia” 
Certificate of Preliminary Recognitic 
for “Red Sea” 
ALSO 
Gold Medal R.H.S. of Irelaud 
April 6th, 1927 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION NO 


NEW CATALOGUES NOW READY 
— FREE ON APPLICATION — 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All orders should be received not la 
than September Ist, as after that d 
all unsold bulbs will be replanted 


J. LIONEL RICHARDSO 
Prospect Gardens, Waterford, IRELAD 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘*‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
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Notes on Growing Bulbs in Fibre 


all the causes of failure and disappoint- 


ent in this form of culture 
ink anything is 
3. There seems to be such 


years. 
_ Narcissi 


I do not 


worse than over- 


a strong 


to have flowers for Christmas that 
f good bulbs must yearly be wasted in 
to get flowers at this impossible date. 
with the help of a well-heated green- 
it is impossible to get Christmas 
s, with the exception of Paper White 
\sus, Freesias, and Roman Hyacinths, 
ye last-named may really be ruled out, 
bulbs are now so very dear, while the 
y has been steadily deteriorating for 
This season I have had Paper 
out about the middle of 


ry, potted about mid-September. On 
ry 24th there was a nice group of 
ssi in flower, potted in 
ery but these were a very 
Cyclamineus hybrid called 


) Sunshine, which at present 
rer high- priced for bowl work. 
red miniature Hyacinths were 
ywer about the same _ time. 
followed on Narcissus Golden 
Cervantes, King Alfred, Vic- 
Vestan, and Lucifer, which is 
March 29th) just ready for the 
sh- heap, . Alli these _ have 
‘ed to perfection and have kept 
‘ontinuous show in our sitting- 


| 
ve of the later things 


potted—in fibre—before about 
nd of October. They were 
d in a cellar, then went to a 
greenhouse until the flowers 
| to open, and finally came to 
e placed close to a sunny win- 
Some of the flowers thus 
1 have been of remarkable 
nd quality. King Alfred was 
jer in fibre than some grown 
how in soil in a cool green- 
, while three blooms of 
n were so good that I cut 
for a show at the R.H.S. on 
1 13th, where they were much 
red. I am convinced that if 
bulbs had been potted much 
r and any effort made to 
r them earlier the results 
1 not have been half so good. 
er was missed when telling of 
lowers. One flower was per- 
in shape and was nearly 44 
sin diameter. I lost a small 
‘ith my wife over this, so you 
be sure it was carefully 
ured! In a room where a fire 
ly going every now and again 
‘vonderful what a long time 
in fibre will last. The blooms 


Daffodils in fibre: 


of Vestan, before mentioned, lasted for 
nearly a month. 

Important points in fibre culture are :— 
(1) See that the fibre is moist all through 
before the bulbs are potted.’ If the fibre 
arrives in a dry state it requires quite a lot 
of water, and some time before it is 
uniformly moist. It requires to be sprinkled 
and turned several times, and is all the better 
for being prepared a day or so before being 
used. While in the dark not much watering 
will be needed, but the fibre should never be 
allowed to get dry, as that may be quite 
fatal to good results. (2) Do not keep in the 
dark too Jong, 1 inch of growth is fully 
enough before bringing into the light, and 


then the plants should be shaded until the 
growths begin to turn green. 


(3) As soon as 


Mme. Plemp, with light twisted 
perianth and very long golden yellow trumpet 


the young leaves have become green expose 
the plants to full light; the nearer they are 
to the glass, whether in greenhouse or sitting- 
room, the dwarfer and ‘sturdier they will be 
when in flower. Special wire supports may 
be had for Daffodils. These “should be 
chosen of the right length for the variety of 
Daffodil—short wires for dwarf kinds, long 
ones for tall-growers. Here is a good tip, 
put your wires to the flower-stems while the 
buds are still erect, this saves a lot of time 
and prevents any damage to the stalk. 

If the foliage begins to flop about put four 
straight wires near the edge of bowl and run 
a bit of green raffia tape. from one support 
to another just tight enough to hold the 
leaves upright, but not to bunch them up 
like a besom. Nothing spoils the effect of 
plants, either indoors or out of 
doors, more than bad staking. IJ 
think it is possible to give too much 
water to bulbs in fibre. Hyacinths 
seem to resent it more than Daffo- 
dils, though thev will grow and 
flower in vases filled with water— 
the old-time method before the late 
Mr. Robert Sydenham made fibre 
culture a popular hobby. I might 
add that there is no necessity to 
put bulbs into a dark place as the 
first step, for my men always 
amuse themselves by putting a few 
bulbs into fibre at the end of the 
bulb season. These are nut near a 
window, and have no artificial heat 
to help them, but always flower 
well, though later than those which 
are put into a cellar to start 
with. 

At present a bowl of Giant 
Leedsii is just coming into flower, 
and is bristling with buds. The 
advantage of starting in the dark 
is, the bulbs come on a little more 
quickly, and they are out of the 
way until thev begin ‘to be a little 
interesting. Crocuses should never 
be put into a dark place; a cold 
room or cold frame is the best place 
for them until the buds begin to 
show, then a little warmth may be 
given, but never much or they will 
go blind. 

If one wants to have a continu- 
ous show a very careful selection 
of bulbs should be made. Paper 
White Narcissus for earliest, pre- 
pared miniature Hvacinths, and 
the earliest Daffodils, such as 
Cervantes and Golden Spur, to fol- 
low. Then later Daffodils, such as 
Mme. de Graaff, etc., and for those 
who can manage Tulips let them 
be added to the list, but they are 
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by no means such easy things to flower 
successfully as are Hyacinths and Daffodils; 
they seem to require a little greenhouse tem- 
perature to open the blooms. 
J. Duncan PEARSON. 
Lowdham, Notts. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
*Ware Aphis! 


On fruit trees which did not receive a 
winter wash of tar oil during the dormant 
season young Aphis are now appearing. If 
the opening flower-buds are carefully ex- 
amined the young Aphids will be found 
sheltering right down in the hearts of the 
flower trusses. If these early’ visitors are 
not dealt with, the pest is likely to increase 
very rapidly in numbers during the next few 
weeks. Just now, if a wash is applied, little 
control can be obtained because the pest is 
so well protected by the close state of the 
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buds, but the trees should be watched, and 
so soon as the trusses begin to expand well, 
but before the petals of the flowers begin to 
unfold, the infested trees should be well 
sprayed with a good contact nicotine wash. 
Care should be taken to drive the spray well 
into the flower trusses. 


Apple mildew 


Last year we had many queries from our 
readers who were troubled with Apple 
Mildew. The present time is a good one at 
which to start control operations for this 
season. All trees should be examined, and 
all white mildewed buds should be removed 
and burned. If there are many such buds 
the trees should be sprayed with a good 
fungicide immediately the mildewed buds are 
removed. If the above treatment is repeated 
two or three times now the fungus causing 
Apple Mildew should give very little trouble 
throughout the season, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, 
the views 


not responsible for 


Double-flowered Hepaticas 


N reading Mr. John Stormonth’s letter 
Jaton double Hepaticas I wondered that he 

did not mention the double pink. I have 
not seen it anywhere for some time, and J am 
sorry to say I lost all mine during the war 
years, but it is a quite lovely little thing, 
brilliant rose colour and a very free bloomer. 
That and the double white used to grow in 
quantities in .my _ father’s garden near 
Berwick-on-Tweed. I cannot find the rose- 
coloured Hepatica in any catalogue I have, 
and I wonder if it. has really gone out of 
cultivation. . I should so like to get it and the 
double white again, and if anyone can give 
me the name of any nursery I could get it 
from I should be very grateful. 

M. A. PILKINGTON. 


Plants I have known or searched for 


Mr. Stormonth’s note on page 177 shows 
us how many good things appear, for the pre- 
sent at least, to be lost, and it is to be hoped 
that it will bring some of them out of 
obscurity and restore them to our gardens. 
Mr. Stormonth refers to Agrostemma_ or 
Lychnis Walkeri. This was quite a good 
plant and a true perennial. It was raised by 
the late Mr. Walker, of Chester, whose name 
it bears. Its parentage was, as stated in Mr. 
Stormonth’s letter, A. Flos-Jovis and A. 
coronaria. J had it once, but have not seen 
it for years’and should be glad to replace it. 
I am not ‘surprised to-find that the double 
form of A. coronaria is lost, as it required to 
be propagated from cuttings and was a 
biennial. Another good plant, but- trouble- 
some to grow, which does not appear to be 
in the tradt, was Dracocephalum grandi- 
florum. It was very subject to the attacks 
of slugs, but was largely grown in Scotland 
fully 30 years ago. A pretty bulb was the 
pink variety of Scilla bifolia, S. b. rubra. 

The late Mr. Allen raised two pink varie- 
ties distinct from S. b. rubra, and I see a 
solitary bulb of one of these has survived the 
ordeals of several removals, but I appear to 
have lost the old S. b. rubra and cannot hear 
of it. Dianthus dentosus, known as the 
‘“ blue Pink,’’ was a scarce plant about 40 
years ago and was exceedingly pretty in the 
rocx garden. In his ‘‘ English Rock Gar- 
den ’’ Mr. Farrer devoted a long paragraph 
to a discussion on this plant, which he had 
evidently never seen, though he tells us that 
plants under the name of dentosus have been 
offered from Russia. From his description of 
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expressed by correspondents 


them, these do not appear to have been the 
true D. dentosus, which was a neat-growing 
Pink of more than ordinary beauty, and 
which I grew on a south-west terrace in my 
rock garden. Then some of the Fritillarias 
we used to have years ago are not in com- 
merce so far ‘as'l know. -I1- recollect F. 
Moggridgei, and even F. plurifolia, a com- 
parative newcomer, does not seem to be in 
the trade. Then those who are interested in 
the Snowdrop regret the disappearance of 
Galanthus Else and G. Rachelz, both 
autumn bloomers, and both of which were 
welcomed by galanthophiles, but, so far as I 
know, have vanished. Others of the genus 
have also disappeared in the meantime. 

No doubt.many other plants we would fain 
have will occur to one in time, but I would 
like to add that a few years ago two double 
varieties of Daphne Mezereum, spoken of by 
Mr. Stormonth, were offered in a Swiss cata- 
logue, and probably -can_ be had still, 
although, personally, I would not care for 
them when we have such good plants as the 
single forms. S. ARNOTT. 


Irises for the small amateur 

Mr. Wynn Hellings’ letter in your issue of 
March 24th, entitled ‘‘ Irises for the Small 
Amateur,’’ certainly raises an important 
point, viz., that of ‘‘ price,’? and the Iris 
Society at its past meetings have discussed, 
on more than one occasion, the desirability 
of compiling a list of ‘‘ standard ’’ varieties 
as an aid to the beginner. 

The preparation of such a list of the so- 
called ‘* best ”’ varieties will always be a task 
of some magnitude and open to discussion, 
as such a list, or lists, will always be in- 
fluenced by the individual tastes of those who 
compile them, and, furthermore, will not be 
necessarily confined to varieties of 5s. and 
under in price. 

A comparison of a number of lists with 
price restriction will, however, disclose the 
fact that certain varieties will appear in all, 
and, by elimination, a list of ‘* popular 
favourites ’’ will emerge, which can be taken 
as a fair guide for the budding Iris en- 
thusiast—and he certainly needs a guide! 

With the Editor’s permission, therefore, ] 
propose to join in the discussion, and to add 
my list to those of Mr. Wynn Hellings and 
Mr. R. E. Spender, in. the hopes that it may 
help a little to ‘‘ clear the air ’’ and not, as is 
the case with some lists, increase the fog. 

Of Mr. Wynn Hellings’ list of May- 
flowering (intermediate) Bearded Irises I 
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should retain three, namely, Istria, Wa 
and Zwanenburg, and add _ seyen, 
Aquamarine and Sapphire (Dykes), y 
hammer (Denis), Fritjof, Dorothea, 
and Ingeborg (Caparne). If you ; 
a really large-flowered and taller M 
ing variety then add Kharput. Of the 
flowering varieties it is difficult to 

list down to reasonable numbers, but | 
Wynn Hellings’ selection I should 
Alcazar, Asia, Ambassadeur, Bal 
Corrida, Lord of June, and White k 
and add the following :—Abenda, Ann 
B. Y. Morrison, Duke of York, Fro, Fj 
Sword (in spite of Mr. Spender’s épi 


_ Lady Charles Allom, Nibelungen, P 


Empress of India and odoratissima, € 
Lady, Queen Caterina, Parisiana, 
Nixe, Shekinah, Seminole, Souvenir de 
Gaudichau, and Troost. The above se 
fairly formidable list, and if I was lim 
15 of the above-named varieties I shoi 
tain Asia, Alcazar, Ambassadeur, Ann 
Duke of York, Pallida odoratissima, L 
June, B. Y. Morrison, Rhein Nixe, She 
Fro, Quaker Lady, Corrida, Seminok 
Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau. a 
As regards Iris ‘‘ miscellaneous’ 
species,’? mentioned by your two 
spondents, I agree with Mr. Spender i 
stituting Iris Tol-long for Iris longi 
and would add to both lists Iris Mong; 
Delavayi, and I, monaurea for damp 
tions, and in the Sibirica section the va 
Emperor, Kingfisher Blue, and he 
In reading through my list of June-floy 
Bearded Iris I am conscious of |] 
omitted at least a dozen, but the long 
must have an ending, and sometim 
length of the list and its ‘‘ use ”’ to the 
vary in ‘‘ inverse ratio,’’ so I shall leav 
that. ; 
In closing, however, I would refe 
amateur ’’ to the report of the R.H. 
Trials at Wisley, which not only giy 
list of the ‘‘ awards,’’ but also the mar 
all the varieties which the Joint Com 
of the R.H.S. and Iris Society judge 
June, and from which much valuak 
formation can be gained. i 

I might further add that, by permiss 
the R.H.S., the report of the Iris Tri 
Wisley will be embodied, in full, in tl 
Society’s next Journal, which will app 
the end of June or thereabouts. 

G. L. PILKINGTON, 
Hon. Sec., Iris Soc 
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The white Dog-tooth Violet 
thronium dens-canis alba) 
carpet to established deci 
flowering shrubs 


A very attractive feature here at th 
sent time is that of a large colony of 
charming flowers, which are blooming 
unusual freedom beneath a group of Syr 
Here, in this cool and partially-shadec 
tion, the plants have increased to su 
extent that as many as 20 graceft 
appear from one tuft of mottled leaves. 

The effect is admirable, and worthy 
consideration of those who prefer 
spring pictures beneath their shrubs i 
of raw, freshly-turned-up soil. It is « 
economical method of using these inter 
flowers, too, as no attention whatever 
quired, or even desirable, after planting 
when the flowers are over, the tufts of 
gradually disappear as the canopy of f 
thickens above them, to appear again 
all their fresh spring charm the foll 
year. A large variety of these plants—\ 
by reason of their mottled foliage, h 
fascination for everyone—are grown 
and many of them are of outstanding b 
but only on very rare occasions do we 
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uch a lovely colony of the white variety 
lng under ideal conditions. 

‘ough these plants grow and bloom 
‘satisfactorily in orchard and meadow 
-eyen though exposed to every sunny 
‘there is something lacking there from 
‘istic point of view which is present 
_the plants are used in the manner 
‘described. E. MARKHAM. 
OX. 


Daffodils from seed 


I debetur honor,—to ‘‘ Ornatus 
; satisfaction in his statement of the 
‘ry obvious fact that Tenedos and White 
ire of the Leedsii type of Narcissi. But 
urden an article written for the interest 
inners with technical and conventional 
»ology? My notes on the production of 
lils trom seed were written to readers 
now their Daffies as such, and to whom 
iention of Leedsii, Barrii, Incompara- 
ir “ Class this or that ’’ would convey 
leaning at all. When is’ a white 
ibe mot a JTrumpet? ‘‘ When it’s a 
ii,” answers Ornatus, with pernickety 
cal exactitude. I venture to think that 
_yast majority of readers of GARDENING 
RATED the corona of the flower is 
1 as the ‘‘ Trumpet ’’ when its propor- 
provide that appearance. To all such, 
idition or omission of a fraction of an 
at the tip of the petals, without the 
ast variation in the proportions of the 
npet ’’? matters not at all. Exhibitors 
Nalla given flower a ‘‘ Leedsii’’’ or an 
)mparabilis,’’ or even refuse to acknow- 
‘it as a Daffodil if they choose, but to 
eneral public a white Daffodil with a 
rumpet is a ‘‘ White Trumpet Daffodil.”’ 
ne professional or private gardener in a 
and, apart from exhibiting specialists, 
_ without reference, describe the differ- 
setween the 16 sub-divisions devised by 
..H.S. for the regulation of their ex- 
ons. 

‘why the poisoned arrow of personal at- 
_ Says Ornatus the bashful, from the 
ity of his smoke screen of anonymity, 
swfellow Longford,’’ says he, ‘‘is a 
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© of wordy froth. Can he ever have 
(1) Tenedos or White Nile?” (I grow 
§’ Of both varieties, Ornatus.) “I, 


tus the All-knowing, have never seen 
seedlings; @rgo, they cannot exist.”’ 
R.H.S. List embraces a round score of 
amed varieties, my friend.) Again, ‘‘ I, 
tus, the Expert, having never pollinated 
owers from one; it follows as a natural 
ary that nobody else can.’’ (I had some 
seeds from that cross, friend Ornatus, 
‘om emasculated flowers!) And lastly, 
cr-r-rushing sarcasm, ‘‘I, Ornatus 
tynic, have only been breeding Daffodils 
quarter of a century! ’’ Out from its 
slips the green-eyed cat! 
(! Ornatus the Anonymous, I, like 
y of classic memory, would love to jape 
you, but can it be, can it really be, that 
uso sell bulbs? 


ingdon. HERBERT G. LONGFORD. 


Just—one of them! 


ything from the pen of Mr. Stormonth 
be interesting, but might be open to 
enge, nevertheless. His criticism of 
lady semi-amateurs is very much so. 
g one of them I hope to defend them, 
NM most cases their object is not to make 
w shillings (usually grudged to the 
Mi-amateur ’’), but to beautify their gar- 
with the dearly-loved spring blossoms of 
ago. We sell what we can spare, 
lly, to buy some wished-for plant, and I, 
ast, owe much to the kindly co-operative 
‘ amongst amateur gardeners, who do 
‘Msist on buying, but willingly exchange. 
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Many of us can tell tales of choice Prim- 
roses rescued from odd corners of old gar- 
dens, nearly forgotten and only a_ tough, 
woody root with a few feeble leaves on top. 
What chance, think you, have they of sur- 
viving if the semi-amateur specialist does not 
lift and nurse them back to health? Again, 
who has rescued from oblivion not only 
plants, but names? How many of us have 
paid out of our pockets for plants which were 
not named correctly? We have corrected, 
classified, searched old books and _ old 
memories, rejoicing when we found an 
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Methinks I remember the name Jekyll in 
connection with Primroses and Polyanthus, 
and other flowers. I fancy she started as an 
amateur, and no doubt, in the beginning, 
was indebted to many friends and their gar- 
dens.. One of my great treasures is a new 
hybrid double Primrose of Dr. John 
McWatt’s—probably an amateur !—and given 
me in exchange by a semi-amateur. I still 
owe grateful thanks to the lady. I should 
also be very grateful to Mr. Stormonth if he 
would write again and give a list of the 
double Primroses (old varieties) which he has, 


A question of classification 


Foreground ; Tenedos, a giant white Narcissus classed as Leedsii by R.H.S. by reason 
of fact that segments of perianth are slightly longer than the length of the ~ trumpet — or 


crown. Above: 


ing flower), classed as a “’ Trumpet Daffodil ”’ 


amateur—generally a not quite young lady— 
who could spare us blooms and information. 
(The great trouble of the semi-amateur 1s 
that versatile Primrose, A, de Moulins, which 
turns up as old Irish Double Blue, or 
purpurea, or Bon Accord Blue, and blooms 
unashamed De Moulin.) 

To return to the subject directly under 


notice I will have to go back to the Year of, 


our Lord Sixteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
to ‘‘ Parkinson,’? who mentions a flower 
plant (Cardamine pratensis) given him: by his 
friend, Mistress Thomasin Tunstall, ‘* by 
whose worthie industrie it was found.”’ 


Leedsii of former years—Duchess of Brabant and Beersheba (the droop- 


on account of its slightly smaller perianth 


Coming from one of the old brigade it would 
remind us of many varieties which the semi- 
amateurs have lost, and would let us know 
where they are to be found. On April 12th 


the R.H.S. Spring Show, Dublin, will 
be held, and 1 know at least three semi- 


amateurs (Irish ladies) who hope to show a 
collection of double Primroses, Hose-in-Hose 
Primroses, and Polyanthus, Jack-in-Greens 
or Galligaskins, Black Pantaloon, Jack-a- 
napes, old double Polyanthus, etc. Mostly 
rare and curious, collected by the ‘ worthie 
Industrie ’’ of Irish semi-amateur ladies. 


Dublin. (Miss) Epa D. HuME, 
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The Nepaul Rockfoil (Saxifraga ligulata) in sheltered and protected positions 


This belongs to the Megasea section. 


The leaves are broadly ovate ; the flowers are almost white, tinted with rosy pink 


Saxifraga Megasea ligulata 


HIS species has the beauty of colour and 

grace of habit of the old S. cordifolia, 

and grows and flowers for a long period 
in ordinary soil, but is quite distinct in 
aspect. 

{t is so much earlier than the old form that 
while that species is in full flower S. ligulata 
has quite finished blooming and has’sent up 
a small tuft of fresh leaves. It is. neat, 
dwarf, and compact, and has flowers twice as 
large as the other kind in cylindrical spikes. 
‘Vhey lie close to the graceful arching stem in 
erect or sometimes drooping clusters. 


The colour varies from a pure white to a 
delicate pink, contrasting well with the glow 
of the stem. Even when not in flower the 
plant is interesting, owing to its compact 
habit and bright shining leaves, 


It is an ideal plant for the rock garden, 
being an early and certain flowerer, while it 
will remain in good condition without lifting 
as long as any other species. In addition to 
being one of the most free-flowering it is 
easy to manage if planted in sandy loam on 
a well-drained and exposed spot facing the 
south and sheltered from the cold winds of 
early spring when it is throwing up its 
flower-spilkxe. 

As it comes into flower so early a sheet of 
glass placed above them will improve the 
blossoms and remain in bloom much longer, 
but it will withstand storms better than most 
plants. 

When sufficiently plentiful it may be 
pressed into service at the margins of borders, 
where, if there is a modicum of soil to root 
into, it will develop into neat rounded tufts. 

Such plants as these are often planted in 
shade among other or coarse things, but if 


planted in full sunshine the more freely will 
they return these favours by an abundant 
bloom in early spring. 

Although hardy on well-drained soil it has 
not the vigour or constitution of the other 
kind, and it is desirable to establish it on a 
dry, stony part of the rock garden so as to 
secure a stock in case the plant perishes in 
winter on low ground, 

Nothing is more lovely than a patch of this 
plant in full bloom on a bright day in March. 
To my mind, there is something sympathetic 
in its handsome naked blossoms; they need 
the relief of foliage to set them off. With 
me it sheds its leaves in its exhaustive effort 
to push up its flower-spike, but the foliage 
quickly follow. 

The plant is increased with the greatest 
ease and facility by cutting the stoloniferous 
rootstock and placing them in a _ position 
where they are to remain. H. STEVENS. 


Raising the Polyanthus Primrose 


It is often advised to increase the stock of 
these charming spring-flowering plants by 
division at various times, but unless to per- 
petuate some particularly fine form or colour 
a much more satisfactory method of raising 
abundance of these plants is by means of 
seeds. Here I may say that few plants are 
more difficult to keep up to standard, only 
the most careful selection enabling a strain 
to be kept from “‘ running out.’’ It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to secure seeds from a trust- 
worthy source if the best results are to be 
looked for. If seeds are harvested in a hap- 


hazard manner, within a few years the strain,” 


no matter how fine it may be originally, will 
be ruined, the yellows and whites, as pro- 


ducing the best and most abundant erc 
seed, very effectively ousting the colc 
sorts, and so within a short time are alo: 
evidence. It is therefore necessary to is 
all the finer-coloured sorts if it is intend 
save seed, and keep such seed separate. 
finer the coloured varieties are, the shier 
are at seeding. 
Seeds can be sown as spon as ripe, 
when this is done the damp, in winter 
stroys great numbers, so that spring-so 
is most successful, as a rule, and the p 
bloom quite as early. Any time from 
middle of February till the middle of Ap 
suitable. Sow thinly in small boxes « 
pans of light sandy compost and set 
greenhouse having a temperature of 50 | 
to 55 degs. The seeds will germinate 
unevenly, but the later and weaker p 
should in every case be retained, as | 
almost certain to produce the finest flo 
Prick off into boxes when ready, and 
the seedlings have recovered from the 1 
have the boxes transferred to a cold f 
and shaded from the sun. Plant out 1 
strong enough either in their perme 
quarters, which is best, or to nursery Tov 
the reserve quarter. Plants raised in 
way will give a fine display the follo 
spring, and, subsequently, each spring 
“three or four years, when it is likely 
will begin to deteriorate. C. Bia 


Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


The Erythroniums (Dog-toot 
Violets) 


Of all the lovely spring flowers 
Erythroniums stand out as some of the: 
attractive. Whether planted in large col 
in the not too shady woodland or in gf 
on the rock garden, they flower from M 
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he end of April by careful selection of 
4y and late species. : 
y want-most careful planting to get 
lesults. The soil should be two-thirds 
il, with sand, loam, and plenty of fine 
jeal. Erythroniums should be planted 
, guite 1 foot to 15 inches deep. We 
when collecting them in Canada, the 
we had to dig for them the better and 
the bulbs. 

ioliage they resemble the Lily of the 
, and in some species the leaves are 
fully mottled. When doing well there 
o.and three flowers on one stem. 

species from North America are E. 
florum (golden-yellow, 9 inches high), 
rviflorum (yellow, 6 inches), and E. 
m (the white one of 6 inches). 
R. Moore. 


EES AND SHRUBS 


Cassiope selaginoides 


E illustration shows two plants in one 
xt, selected from a number of others 
ised from seed collected by Capt. 
on Ward in Tibet. His field note is 
llows :—‘' K.W. 5663. Cassiope sp. 
Dezong. 10,000-11,000 feet, 12/5/24. 
rs miik-white, cream in bud; just open- 
On grassy and Moss-clad banks in the 
of Rhododendron bushes.’’. The plants, 
sent growing in pots in a cool green- 
vary from 1 inch to 3 inches in height ; 
of them bear creamy-white delicate 
s, with a not very conspicuous calyx. 
is was evidently the type, the best- 
ed plant was selected to place before 
oral Committee, R.H.S., on March 
Growing in the same pot, from the 
packet of seed, was an apparent varia- 
rom type, having a more erect habit, 
ps of the growths well studded with 
-buds. This was also included to show 
iriation of habit in the species. 
. type received an Award of Merit (con- 
al on the name being verified). The 
ion aroused some interest, and by the 
meeting (March 27th), when exhibited 
it had opened its flowers fully. The 
h is more upright, the leaves more 
y adpressed to the stem, and the creamy- 
flowers more widely campanulate, and, 
dition, it has a very conspicuous bright 
alyx. It will be of interest to know 
other readers who had a share of Capt. 
lon Ward’s seeds and have raised and 
red his species whether the variation 
has occurred among their plants. 
ope hypnoides, native of Northern 
ye and N. America, has also a red calyx. 
mans. J. COMBER. 


Deutzias 


_THOUGH some of the Deutzias, such 
as D. gracilis, may be best known as 
pot plants, owing to their popularity 
suitability for greenhouse forcing, to 

| treatment they are quite amenable, yet 

are quite hardy. They make excellent 
sts for culture among other shrubs, or as 

dual specimens, but a position where a 
share of sunshine is obtainable should 

is be selected. They are all of rather 

and graceful habit, while the foliage of 
is really elegant. They do not. require 

_ room, which is also a consideration 

> space is limited. They can always be 

within bounds by judicious pruning ; this 
rr should be attended to annually after 
lants have flowered; the wood that has 
red should be cut back, old bare branches 

‘ly removed, also those crossing each 

, and the straight, strong, and vigorous 

~ wood retained, and the balance of the 

*S generally regulated, 
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As flowering shrubs, they are very satisfac- 
tory, and can be depended upon.to give an 
annual display of flowers. Unlike many of 
our rarer kinds of shrubs, they do not require 
any special kind of soil, such as peat and leaf 
mould, a particular aspect and protection from 
severe weather. In fact they appear to flower 
best in a rather poor soil, although in a good 
deep loam more vigorous plants would result. 
Among the Deutzias, D. crenata magnifica 
might be termed one of the strongest growers, 
reaching a height of about 8 feet, and in June 
it covers itself in a perfect mantle of pure 
snow-white flowers. D. longifolia grows 
from 4 feet to 6 feet, and the flowers are of a 
rich purple rose. In D. Veitchii we have a 
superior form of longifolia; D. discolor has 
pink flowers, and grows to about 6 feet; the 
variety Major is of a similar colour, but the 
individual flowers are of immense size; D. 
gracilis only attains a height of about 3 feet, 
is light and graceful in habit, and in May the 
bushes are covered with a-~wealth of pure 
white flowers, carried on light, stately sprays. 

D. Setchuenensis corymbiflora only grows 
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oblong leaves varying from 4 inches to 6 
inches in length and 3 inches to 4 inches in 
width, tapering to both ends, the edges of 
which are slightly toothed. 

I have no doubt these would be much 
larger in young plants growing in good soil. 

Hollies transplant most successfully during 
April, May, and early June, when the air is 
warm and moist. If hot, dry weather pre- 
vails they should be syringed at least twice a 
day. Where uncommon trees are made a 
speciality of, this Ilex should be given a trial. 

Wisley. R.F. 


Lonicera fragrantissima 

This is a valuable winter-flowering plant 
that ought to be in every garden where wall 
space is available. It may with advantage 
be planted on different aspects to prolong the 
season of flowering. 

It is partially evergreen unless during 
severe winter, having short, thick, leathery 
leaves. 

The flowers, which are white, are not 
showy, but are abundantly produced, and 


Cassiope selaginoides 


A variable species of exceptional interest and beauty collected by Capt. Kingdon Ward 
in Tibet and shown by Col. Messel 


to about 4 feet in height, but is a shrub of 
singular beauty, flowering here as late as 
August ; the flowers are white, and last longer 
than any of the other Deutzias I know; it is 
one of the best. 

The majority of the Deutzias come from 
China and Japan, with perhaps the exception 
of stamenia and corymbosa, which come 
from the North of India, and which I have 
had the privilege of seeing growing wild and 
flowering profusely on the North-West Fron- 
tier of India. Planting should be finished by 
the middle of March. Wo. GRANT. 

Crathes Castle, Kincardineshire, N.B. 


Ilex latifolia 


This little-known Holly, although intro- 
duced from Japan in 1840, is seldom met with 
in gardens. The reason may be that it has 
not proved hardy in some of the colder parts 
of the country, yet this explanation seems 
likely, as there is a fairly large specimen 
growing in a cold part of the wild garden at 
Wisley, a part of the country that can by no 
means be termed mild. 

It is a handsome evergreen with dark green 


have the advantage of being deliciously 
fragrant. 

This most desirable species is one of the 
best of the sweet-scented winter-flowering 
shrubs, 

Lonicera Standishii is closely allied to this, 
and the two are often confused, as they are, 
in many respects, similar. 

Propagation is easily effected by  soft- 
wooded cuttings inserted in gentle heat or 
during autumn by  partially-ripened wood 
under a bell-glass. 


Wisley. 
Shrubberies 

There is yet time to plant or to remove 
evergreen shrubs, but no further time ought 
to be wasted before doing so. This work, 
unfortunately, has been held up by the long- 
continued spell of unsuitable weather, and if 
any deciduous subjects yet remain unplanted 
these must be attended to at once as the buds 
are on the move. Should dry weather for- 
tunately occur after the completion of plant- 
ing it may be necessary to mulch and to 
water recently-planted specimens. See that 
all are securely staked, 
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The riverside garden at Broadlands, Shepperton-on-Thames 


New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), Dracanas, Yuccas, and Tree Ferns are planted with 
good effect in this garden 


A Winter Garden at Shepperton 


Tropical vegetation of unusual interest and beauty 


T came to us as a pleasant surprise when 

a few weeks ago, in company with Mr. 

L. R. Russell, we paid a visit to the 
Winter Gardens at Broadlands, Shepperton- 
on-Thames. The tropical luxuriance of the 
foliage, as may be imagined, is all the more 
amazing when we consider that the illustra- 
tions accompanying these notes were pre- 
pared from photographs taken less than six 
months from the time of planting. In the 
heated pool are beautiful examples of 
tropical aquatics, including Nelumbiums and 
Nympheza stellata, while around the pool are 
growing Date Palms, Sugar Cane, Bananas 
in variety, Oranges; and Citrus, the taller 
subjects planted out growing- well above a 
groundwork of Billbergia and Cyperus. 

The house is much smaller than it looks. 
It is approximately 35 feet square, with a 
central pool about 9 feet square, the pool 
heated by one flow and one return 4-inch 
pipe to a temperature of 70 degs., in which 
are growing the following subjects :— 

Nelumbium epecicsum. 
Nymphea stellata. 
_,_ , Lotus (Egyptian Lotus). 
Hichornia crassipes (Water Hyacinth), 
Salvinia. 
with the following growing at the water 
side :— 

Cy perus alternifolius. variegatus. 

Saccharum officinarum (Sugar). 

Musa sapientum. 

Selaginella cesium. 

Panicum variegatum. 

Colocasia antiquorum. 

A few of the outstanding features which 
are shown in the photographs are :— 

Musa Cavendishii. 

»  Saplentum. 

55 Livingstoneana. 
Chamezdora glaucifolia, 
Colocasia antiquorum. 
Nelumbium speciosum. 
Nymphea stellata. 
Eichornia crassipes. 
Dracena Victoria. 
Phoenix Reebelinii. 


The house also has an additional interest, 
in that it contains the following Medicinal 
and Economic plants :— 
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Sugar (Saccharum officinarum), 
Pineapple (Ananassa The Queen), 
Guava (Psidium Guava). 

Cocaine (Erythroxylon coca), 
Para Rubber (Hevea Braziliensis)_ 
Tea (Camellia Theifera). ; 
Paraguay Tea (Ilex paraguayeneis’ 
Passion Fruit (Passiflora edulis), — 
Pepper (Piper nigra). i # 
Ailspice (Pimenita officinalis). cae 
Vanilla (Vanilla aromatica), 
Ginger (Zingiber officinale), 
Coffee (Cofilea arabica). 
Camphor (Cinnamomum Zey 
Quinine (Cinchona officinalis), — 
Bananas—-Musa sapientim. _ 


” ” * ru 
» Cavendishi,” — 
»  Livingstoneana, 


An effective natural shading is 
the following climbers, which g 
blossom in their various seasons: 


Stephanotis floribunda. 
Clerodendron Thompsoni, 
Ipomea Horsfallie. 
Allamanda Hendersoni. 
Passiflora edulis. 

3 quadrangularis. 
Ipomea cerulea. 
Aristolochia giganteum. 
Bougainvillea Sanderiana. 
Dipladenia Boliviensis. 
Thunbergia grandiflona. 
Ptrea volubile. _ 
Stigmaphyllum ciliatum. 


Readers who are specially interes 
tropical plants -will read this list wifl 
since all of the following find a home 
winter garden at Shepperton :— %, 


Alocasia Watsoniana. ey 
° - Mortefontianensis, — 
i Violacea. ae 
i argentea. ta 
e argyrea. og 
Anthurium longifolium. “ey 
a erystallinum. oe 
Dieffenbachia Banusei. é ’ 
as memoria Corsii. 
of Shuttleworthii. 


The Winter Garden, Shepperton 


The large specimen is Musa Livingstoneana from Eastern Tropical Africa, Billbergia rhodocyé 
is Seen growing at its base 


A 
H 
4 
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THE WINTER GARDEN AT SHEPPERTON 


In the background may be seen the tall growing Palm Chamzdorea 


olia from Columbia, having reached the glass roof. 
des iS Seen in the water in the foreground. 
The Palm in the centre background is Phoenix Reebelinii. 


Eichornia 


On the 


left Nelumbium speciosum may be seen rising from the water, and 


Nymphzea stellata in the foreground. 
3and4. The large leaves of Colocasia antiquorum are seen in the left 


foreground in these two pretty scenes. 
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Bertolonias in variety. 
Cyanophyllum magnificum. 
Caladium Thomas Tomlinson. 


” Duchess of Fife. 
” Lady Wigan. 
” candidum, 


Fr Mrs. L. R.. Russell. 
William Rappard. 


» 
Cryptanthus. 
Maranta Veitchij. 
ae insignis, 
i$ Kegeljani. 
ie Makoyana. 
° Leitzei. 
Aphelandra aurantiaca. 
Fr equarrosa. 
5 chamissoniana. 
< tetragona. 


Dracena Sanderiana. 
Acalypha Sanderiana. 
Clerodendron' fragrans. 
Paullinia thalictrifolia. 
Draceena Lord Wolseley. 


as Victoria. 
sa William Taylor. 
+3 His Majesty. 


Fe Phya Pratha Karavangse. 
Curculigo recurvata variezata, 
Pandanus Veitchii. 

ri Javanicus variegatus. 
Philodendron, triumphans. 
Phylotzenium Lindenii. 
Ficus Parcellii. 
Aralia elegantissima. 

% gracillima. 
Fittonia in variety. 
Tillandsia in variety. 
Medinella magnifica. 
Crotons in variety. ) 
Cyperus alternifolius variegatus. 
Ficus ‘repens. 

Pellionia. 

Cochliostema Jacobianum. 
Begonia President Carnot. 
Ixora occulata. 

Croton Achievement. 

3 Resplendent. 
Dracena Edmontoniensis. 
Billbergia rhodocyana. 
Viriesias in variety. 
Aglaonema, costatum. 
Nidularium fulgens. 


» spectabilis. 
PY Meyendorfii. 
zebrina. 


Phoenix koebellini. 


Border Carnations 


AM very interested in a letter received 
through the courtesy of the Editor from 
Mr. W. E. McCracken, who kindly en- 
closed a card relating to his new seedling 
Carnation, Earl Beatty. If all the good 
qualities are to be found in this that Mr. 
McCracken vouches for, then we have at last 
found one to take the place of the Old Clove. 
I shall be very interested to test it and prove 
its worth. 

There is a good deal to do.at the present 
time amongst border Carnations. In the 
first place, the gaps, which are not a: few 
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A well cropped Citrus in the Winter Garden at Shepperton 


in many autumn-planted beds, want filling 
owing to the past wet season and severe 
frosts that we have experienced. With- 
out a doubt this has been a most trying 
time, and many plants have succumbed, 
and those that have come’ safely through 
are ones to rely’ on for future growth. I 
left a certain percentage of my young 
plants of the new race of Perpetual flower- 


pepprreerritir rs 
peer 
ok {ues SESUEES SOT S eS 


Tree Ferns in the open at Broadlands, Shepperton-on-Thames 


ing borders in the bed, but, alas 
have gone west. Luckily, I have : 
pots that have been wintered in a col 
to fill the gaps, and these will be. 
flowering quarters during the next fe 
I may say my Carnation beds are in: 
position, and well made over a draii 
limestone. Leaf Spot is prevalent o 
of the plants, but this I do mot worr) 
as the plants soon grow out of this. 


PLANTING NEW BEDS 


This work should not be delayed af 
date, if the plants are to be a success 
the coming season, as Carnations beg 
to spindle for bloom, and if not well 
before this takes place, the flowers a 
and little or no growth is obtained fo 
ing purposes. Intending planters 
wise if they secure strong plants in pi 
have been wintered in frames, as th 
will then be compact and soon take 
the new soil, whereas, if they hav 
grown in soil beds and knocked ab 
transit they will receive a severe chec 
which they will not recover before sp 
commences. Before planting the bed 
be made quite firm, and if it needs nui 
fork in 4 ozs. of bone meal to the squat 
a good dusting of wood ashes, and 
heavy nature road sweepings. It is 
cally fatal to any Carnations to use 
manure from the farmyard or stable; 
is it advisable to use leaf mould, : 
creates fungus and harbours pests. 
the beds are finally prepared the plants 
be carefully tipped out of the pots and 1 
up to the first pair of leaves. If these : 
cayed they should be removed and plan 
to the next pair. Make the hole de 
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BANANA PLANTS 
Left: Musa Cavendishii 


ugh to take the roots comfortably, 
the soil well around them with the 
[ dry, give a good soaking of water 
the soil around them. Slugs are 
the young shoots, so they should 
ed by placing a ring of lime around 
. Some of the leading growers set 
S$ out singly in rows 18 inches apart, 
1 foot to 15 inches between the 
‘his is a good method, but the way 
em out is in pairs, the rows being 
apart, 16 inches between the pairs, 
yinches between the plants. In this 
find it saves a good deal of tedious 
as one fairly strong bamboo will 
vo plants. Not more than four 
ild be planted in one bed, as then 
ork amongst them quite easily from 
on either side. 


f OF EXISTING BEDS 


in some instances layering was not 
summer, and the growth is some- 
wly. To remedy this, it is wise to 
each shoot into the soil firmly, re- 
sé by removing the weakest if over- 
When this has been done cover up 
with 2 inches to 3 inches of good 
l, to which bone meal, wood ashes, 
ubble have been added, making this 
vell pressing down. See that all 
firm in the soil, and dust the bed 
. This will refresh the soil, which 
lightly stirred with a hoe or fork, 
€ not to disturb the roots. Decayed 
uld be cut off with the scissors and 
d any plants that are not upright 


should be neatly staked; in fact, it is good 
practice to place a small stake to each plant 
before growth commences freely. Birds are 
sometimes fond of clipping the leaves of the 
plants; they do not like lime, so dust the 
foliage with it occasionally. This will also 
ward away other pests as well. About the 
middle of April an approved Carnation 
manure—such as Mackereth’s or Allwoodii’s 
—may be given to advantage, using according 
to directions. Failing this, use bone meal at 
the rata of one teaspoonful to each plant, and 
water in and round the roots. 


SOWING CARNATION SEEDS 

There is no difficulty in raising these plants 
from seed, and excellent results are obtained 
if a good grade of seed is procured from a re- 
liable source. Do not rely on penny or two- 
penny packets. The best seed costs from 
2s. 6d. to 5s. per packet. These should be 
sown towards the end of March in pans of 
fine gritty soil, placing the seeds an inch 
apart, and cover to the depth of a quarter 
of an inch. These germinate quickly in a 
warm greenhouse or frame. When they 
have made their second pair of leaves, prick 
them off into boxes 3 inches apart in a com- 
post of loam, passed through a coarse sieve, 
with the addition of a 5-inch pot full of wood 
ashes and crushed mortar rubble. Keep the 
seedlings at all times near the glass and 
water carefully: They should be hardened 
at the end of May and planted in nursery lines 
in the reserve garden. W. E. WRIGHT. 

Tregarth Gardens, Creigiau, 

near Cardiff. 


IN THE WINTER GARDEN 
Right: Musa sapientum 


Salvia Sutton’s Bluebeard 


The unique beauty of this purple Sage for 
garden decoration, and also its value as a cut 
flower, appears to not be well enough known 
yet to be appreciated, or it would be more 
often seen. 

The flowers of this annual are rather in- 
significant, and the real beauty of the plant 
is in the rich purple colouring of the leaves, 
or bracts, which adorn the top, or termina- 
tion of the stems, as they come towards 
maturity. We find them coming into colour 
here in August, and they continue right on- 
ward, well into October, the colour improving 
all the while, the purple spikes attaining a 
length of from 6 inches to 10 inches in some 
stems. A large block or mass ofthis plant 
presents an unusual and fine effect and shows 
it to great advantage. In this respect it’ is 
very useful for filling up any gaps in the 
herbaceous borders and any odd corners. 

It is an excellent subject for the decoration 
of rooms in vases, easily retaining its fresh- 
ness in water for eight or 10 days. 

Seeds may yet be sown in boxes of light 
sandy soil and placed in gentle heat. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle they 
should be transferred to another box and 
given a span of about 2 inches apart. The 
plants should be placed in their permanent 
quarters about the first week of June, plant- 
ing them firmly and giving them from 12 
inches to 15 inches apart each way. 


Won. GRANT, 


The Gardens, 
Crathes Castle, Kincardineshire, 
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RE-MIN DERS=-5 © Rea2 EEE 


Southern and Midland 


Runner Beans 

Unless in very favoured localities early 
May is soon enough to sow seeds of this 
vegetable out of doors, but it is a good plan 
. to sow some seeds about this date in 4-inch 
or 5-inch pots, which will provide good plants 
for putting outside in a month’s time. After 
germinating in slight heat the plants should 
be grown on as cool as possible. This vege- 
table requires well-worked ground to which 
has been. added plenty of farmyard manure, 
and probably best results are obtained by 
growing them in trenches, so the preparation 
of these may now be carried out in readiness 
for sowing or planting. 


French Beans 

These, lilke the above, are easily injured by 
frost, and should not be sown outside in large 
quantities until May. A small sowing may 
be risked after the middle of the month on a 
warm border, and some may be sown now in 
boxes to be brought along in readiness for 
planting out. The soil for this Bean also re- 
quires to be fairly rich. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

Where plants were left in the ground they 
may now be lifted and divided, if necessary, 
and the planting of those which have been 
wintered in cold frames may also be done, to 
be followed by those which have been propa- 
gated as soon as they are ready. Slugs are 
often very troublesome during the early part 
of the season, and it is a good plan to put a 
ring of coke or wood-ash round the plants, 


Water garden 

From now until the end of the month is a 
very suitable time to carry out the lifting and 
division of many plants in this garden, and 
amongst some of the first to be dealt with 
are Senecios in varieties, Lythrums, and 
Astilbes, also the decorative grasses, such as 
Eulalias and Arundos:-As groundwork for 
these later-flowering plants, drifts of 
Primulas, particularly such varieties as 
pulverulenta, rosea, helodoxa, and japonica, 
should be made use of.. Early splashes of 
colour on boggy ground may be obtained by 
massing the Marsh Marigold. It is not yet 
too late to divide some of the clumps of Iris 
where such may be necessary. The Sibirica 
family is particularly accommodating for this 
work, and if the division of the roots is care- 
fully done they suffer no check. An im- 
portant point with all planting at this season 
is to have the plants as short a time as possi- 
ble out of the soil. Where it is intended to 
plant Iris Kempferi the present is a very 
suitable time, and although this Iris ap- 
preciates an abundance of water during the 
growing season, the site for them should be 
chosen so that their roots are well drained 
during their resting period. 


Lawn verges 

At the beginning of the mowing season is a 
very suitable time to see that the verges are 
put in order, for when well kept they always 
add considerably to the appearance of the 
grounds. Where the verges have become 
badly broken down the edging iron should be 
used, but otherwise the shears used regularly 
before the grass is allowed to grow too long 
will easily maintain a good outline during 
the season. Where the verges show a mossy 
or otherwise impoverished condition it is a 
good plan to dress them with an improved 
lawn manure. 


Lobelia tenuior 
This is one of the most beautiful blue 
annuals we have for pot culture in the con- 


servatory, and by making several sowings a 
display may be had until quite late in the 
year. As it is not of robust growth several 
plants should be grown in a pot, and I think 
it is advisable to pinch once... Whilst excel- 
lent little plants may be had in 3-inch or 
4-inch pots, a shift into 5-inch or 6-inch is 
necessary if good specimens are required. 


Mignonette in pots 

For conservatory or house decoration this 
is always appreciated, and seeds may be sown 
now to form a succession to those flowering 
and coming into flower. The easiest way to 
treat these flowers is to sow directly into their 
flowering pots, allowing seven or eight plants 
to a 48-sized pot. Plants now growing in 
5-inch pots will make good specimens if trans- 
ferred to 7-inch pots, using as a compost 
some good fibrous loam to which has been 
added a liberal allowance of mortar-rubble 
and a small proportion of dried cow manure. 


Salvias 

Cuttings of those required for winter 
flowering should be got in now. The cut- 
tings root readily in a sandy compost in a 
moderately warm frame. The following 
varieties may be mentioned :—S. splendens, 
S. Bethelli, S. grandiflora, and S. Heeri. 


Early Melons 


These should be encouraged to swell up 
quickly by making all possible use of sun- 
heat and by. maintaining a warm, moist 
atmosphere. What little air is given should 
be taken off again at 2 p.m. It is not ad- 
visable to carry more than two or three 
fruits; all superfluous: fruits and growths 
should be suppressed by regular attention to 
pinching. Until the fruits commence net- 


ting, liquid-manure in a diluted form may be, 


given frequently. H. TurRNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 


Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Hard wooded plants 

In spite of the popularity of quickly-grown, 
easily-managed, and showy annuals for pot 
work, many of us yet have a liking for the 
older hard-wooded plants, such as Libonias, 
the Metrosideros, Boronias, Camellias, 
Pimentos, and the like. Where these are 
grown, this is now the time at which to do 
any needful repotting. The compost for such 
ought to consist of two-thirds good sound 
loam and one-third of peat, with as much 
sand as will make the whole porous. The 
potting must be very firmly done, and no 
plant ought to be treated if the ball be at all 


dry. In such a case the plant ought to be 
thoroughly soaked before being handled. 
Occasionally — such things as Acacias, 


Genistas, and Polygalas may be grown with- 
out peat, but the loam should be of a high 
grade and plenty of leafsmould should be 
added. 


Winter flowering plants 


A good stock of Winter-flowering plants 
must now be worked up, and these may in- 
clude Begonias, Justiceas, Poinsettias, and 
Euphorbias. An air-tight propagating case 
in which a brisk bottom heat can be main- 
tained is a very valuable auxiliary for this 
purpose. A moist but not a saturated atmo- 
sphere in the case is desirable, and as soon 
as the cuttings emit roots they ought to be 
removed and potted off singly. 


Palms and Tree Ferns 


Should any specimens of these obviously 
require more root room they can be repotted 


WEEK 


during the course of the presen 
Both families are, at times, a 
in this respect, and it is surprising 
they remain passable under the 
hazard treatment. 
and when in a potbound state they » 
plenty of moisture with, at tip 
stimulant in the way of liquid-ma: 
water, or a good chemical in sol 


Balsams and Cockscombs _ 


I have always been rather partial 
old-fashioned flowers, and while ¢ 
combs may, by most, be consider 
top heavy and uninteresting, the san 
be said of Balsams. A well-grown 
always sure to attract attention in 
servatory, and now is the time to s 
for a midsummer batch. Neither 
allowed to become rootbound - 


stages; if this happens the 
prematurely, ¥. 


Tomatoes in cool houses 

Plants may safely go out now 
houses if they are strong and st 
common mistake, made especi 
amateurs, is that of planting 
Close planting, if it does not lead d 
disease, will at least predispose plai 
tack, and each plant ought to ha 
enough for the light to penetrate all 
Heavier crops of fruit, too, wil b 
under such conditions. When plant 
a border under glass the plants « 
stand in lines 3 feet apart with a 
2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches between the 


Hardy fruit trees 

Buds are visibly swelling, especi: 
case of Pears. Very early buds uy 
on south walls are certain to suffe 
are not protected in some way, « 
suspending cotton nets in front of the 
by tucking sprigs of Laurel, of Spru 
Yew among the buds. Very little p 
will suffice, and such may mean all t 
ence between success and failure. | 
the Quince stock and Apples on the 
ought to be mulched in good time, : 
surface-rooted, they are apt to feel th 
of drying winds. th 


Fruit houses 


Work in fruit-houses tends now tc 
routine. The thinning of Peaches 
carried cut as becomes mecessar) 
work is good occupation for odds < 
of spare half-hours should such ocet 
course of the day. The tying dow 
ping, and removing the sublateral gr 
Vines should be attended to as opt 
offers. A comfortable and regular he 
ful ventilation, and due attention to’ 
will go far toward satisfactory results 
houses. % 


The kitchen garden = 

Marrow Peas sown round about t 
will provide pickings about the secoi 
in July. It is, perhaps, preferabie t 
the taller-growing Peas; dwarf crops 
put out between the lines. Cuttings 
will root quickly now. Sow Ba 
Tarragon seeds if fresh stock La 
Supplementary sowings of the Brassi 
should be made in order that plenty 0 
will be available at the proper time; 
foreseen has an irritating habit of tur 
in the garden. A few Cauliflower Pp) 
well hardened off, may go out along 
wall or in shallow trenches in whi 
can be protected in the event of frost 
tinue planting Potatoes. ; 


W. McGu 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshive 
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, Gentians in the High 
Pyrenees 
By VicToria SLADE. 


+ to study the flora of the higher 
s of the Pyrenees from the begin- 

the year, | went up to one of the 
a high valley in the middle of 
st as the spring was beginning to 
f there. 

across the first blossoms of 

erna at the end of March. They 
ing up with their delightful blue 

a grassy meadow bank. 

id have been sacrilege to pick 
I contented myself with looking 
and loving them. A few days 
; the fields in the numberless 
J on the lower slopes of the moun- 
e blue with them. They showed 
y faint blue of the masses of Scilla 
hich were out a good fortnight 
y mid-May these Gentians were all 
ut Scilla bifolia goes on flowering 
end of July. (What a treasure for 
sarden !) 

re, however, quantities of Gentian 
loom throughout the summer, but 
sm one has every week to go higher 
ountain sides, by the sheep tracks 
oads. These Gentians are always 
me kind of land—the short sheep- 
urf which grows on the shallow, 
us—which overlies rocks. 

when Gentian verna is found on 
intain sides it is invariably growing 
mals have grazed. 

sadows, in which the sheep, cows, 
es graze during the winter, are 
1 additional heavy dressing of 
ind are afterwards well scarified by 
fore being laid down for hay. 

Il, of course, have rocky founda- 
| their soil, though rich, is shallow. 
Gentian yerna blossoms so abun- 
at its flowers touch each other. 

n as April appears the long buds 
in acaulis peep out from the grass 
cky out-crops on the pasture land 
wer mountain slopes, the deep blue 
ups looking positively lovely in the 
green grass. 

irst mound covered with their 
lossoms which I came across held 
ound, : 

days afterwards I did a modest 
winding sheep tracks on a moun- 
r and emerged finally on a high 
leading down a pass to the opposite 
the mountain. Here the short, 
een grass of the meadows, which 
n under snow for months, was 
covered with thousands of blossoms 
an acaulis. At the first sight of 
nstinctively imitated Linnzus when 
aw the gorse in bloom—and I wished 
ere not the only one there to thank 
the beauty of that glorious sight! 
are not appreciated by dwellers in 
nees, who, like the Swiss botanist, 
, Stigmatise them all as weeds. 

blue with Gentian acaulis have, 
t first sight of them, given me many 
he most intense of all being where 
re massed on a long, high slope, 
ided in a series of pastures, all of 
ere aglow with the large, fragrant, 
nge blossoms of the Cowslips, which 
in these altitudes. Everywhere be- 
1¢ Cowslips were blooms of Gentian 
In every stage of expansion, and 
them those of Gentian excisa—of 
lore anon. 
e frequently come across plants of 
acaulis growing in the crevices of 
ut then there has always been a 
sf flowers. 


very large rock was covered with 
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Gentiana verna by the roadside above Luchon in the Pyrenees 


them, but there were only two smallish 
flowers to be seen. On the short grass which 
grows on the sweet, dark, well-drained 
humus, every root of this Gentian is 
crammed with bloom. Undoubtedly, also, it 
loves the bleak heights. Here, at all events, 
one does not find Gentian acaulis in the 
sheltered valleys even if they are high up. 

Gentian excisa (Presl) is beautiful! I 
know one sloping meadow where it reigns 
in undisputed glory. (It is generally found 
growing with Gentian acaulis. ) 

In Schroter’s ‘* Alpine Flowers,’’? Gentian 
excisa is thus described: ‘‘ The Carved 
Gentian is nearly allied to Gentian acaulis, 
and between them both are intermediate 
forms. Its chief difference is that the calyx 
lobes become at first narrower above their 
base, and then widen again and finally spread 


out. The leaves are broader, softer, 
and blunter. Alpine meadows—1,500-2,700 
metres.”’ 


It is larger than Gentian acaulis and the 
green honey guides are much more distinct 
in Gentian excisa than in its better-known 
relative. 

I have found a white Gentian (in one of 
the intermediate forms) on which the honey 
guides were a vivid green. There were only 
three roots of it; and I imagine it must be 
a sport, as I can find no mention of it in 
either Schroter or Bonnier. 


Gentian brachphylla—the — short-leaved 


even more entrancing than 
Gentian verna. It flowers about the same 
time but is rarer. I have found several 
colonies of it in the grass near the Col 
d’Abisque. It knows how to place itself 
in order to set off its charms to advantage! 
Each time I have found this gem it has been 
growing close up to, or on the grass which 
half covers a large stone—cuddling up to it, 
as it were! It blossoms densely and stops 
short where the grass ends, so that its bright 
anchusa blue flowers contrast with the colour 
of the stone. Its lower leaves are largest, 
are round, and end with a short point. The 
edges of the calyx are not winged, its flower 
stalks are short and the petaloid stamen-ends 
are blue, not white, as they so often are in 
Gentian verna. 

Once or twice I have found Gentian 
bavarica. It grows on pastures and turf de- 
bris at 1,800-3,600 metres up and very rarely 
at lower altitudes. Its leaves are obtuse and 
those low down are smaller than the upper 
ones. It has also two to three pairs of leaves 
in the flower stalk. The corolla has a long 
tube and the lobes form a flat disc. 


Gentian—is 


EDELWEISS. 


Every year visitors in mountainous dis- 
tricts are ‘‘ crazy,’’ as the Americans say, to 
find the Edelweiss, and this not because of 
its beauty—for there are many more lovely 
plants to be found in such regions—but be- 
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cause of its supposed inaccessibility. It is 
true that the Edelweiss does grow in places 
to which it is difficult to attain, but it is 
also to be found without peril to life or 
limbs in high altitudes. I know of more 
than one easy walk up the mountains in the 
Pyrenees, where this plant grows in abun- 
dance, but where no one ever thinks of 
looking for it! 

The Edelweiss, which the French moun- 

tain peasants call ‘‘ Pied de Lion,” is found 
on turf, rich in humus, and on rocky slopes 
from 6,000 feet to 9,000 feet up. According to 
Schroter, the Swiss botanist, it is not found 
higher than 3,400 metres (about 9,500 feet) 
up. 
The Edelweiss belongs to the Compositz 
Order and is really a large Gnaphalium or 
Cudweed, consisting of many heads of 
flowers, each head containing many florets. 
The woolly white leaves are the bracts 
which are arranged in rays round the heads 
of flowers. 

That the Edelweiss will grow low down 
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is proved by its flourishing condition in many 
English rock gardens, notably the famous 
one of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Like many other Alpine plants, it adapts 
itself to its surroundings. When cultivated 
it likes a good, rich loam, which should be 
shallow and well-drained, with a few tiny 
stones mixed up with it. 


The flowers of the Edelweiss possess 
medicinal properties. | They should be 
gathered just before they expand, dried in 
quick heat, and kept in air-tight boxes in 
a dry place. Under these conditions their 
scent and healing qualities develop and are 
preserved. 


An infusion of Edelweiss flowers is sooth- 
ing tor coughs and chest complaints. In 
some countries the astringent properties 
which these flowers possess are made use of 
to stop hemorrhage. All Cudweeds possess 
the healing virtues of. the Edelweiss.— 
From the ‘* Women’s Farm and Garden 
Association Journal.” 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
K.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit--Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and site of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 
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The cultivation of Streptocarpus 


(M. N. Bostock).—This fine plant is not at 
all difficult to manage after its initial stages. 
It may either be increased by means of seeds 
or by division, the former being the better 
way unless it is desired to perpetuate some 
particularly fine form or colour. While seeds 
may be sown now, it is usually best to start 
in February, plants raised then and well 
cared for beginning to bloom in autumn, 
although it is the following spring, as a rule, 
before they gain sufficient size to furnish a 
good display. The seeds of the Streptocarpus 
being very minute require careful handling. 
The pan or pot in which it is intended to sow 
these seeds must be prepared in the same 
way as if for Begonia, Calceolaria, or 
Gloxinia. A compost of equal parts loam 
and leaf-mould, with a fair amount of sand, 
suits nicely, and should be sifted and well 
mixed together. See that the pans or pots 
are well drained, and, after filling up, make 
the soil moderately firm and quite smooth 
and level. Set in a vessel of water up to the 
rim until the mass of soil is uniformly moist, 
when they should be set to drain for a couple 
of hours. Scatter the seeds as evenly and 
thinly as possible, press gently into the sur- 
face, and: sprinkle a pinch or two of silver 
sand over them. This is all the covering 
necessary, or, indeed, advisable. Set in a 
temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. and lay a 
sheet of glass and a piece of paper over each 
pan until germination takes place. When 
growth appears remove the paper, but shade 
from all bright sunshine. As growth ad- 
vances gradually remove the glass. Growth 
is very slow at first, but aS soon as ever the 
seedlings can be handled they must be pricked 
off into other pans or small boxes filled with 
similar soil. Cover again with the glass 
until well established, and shade from the 
sun. In due course the little plants will be 


strong enough to be transferred singly to 
thumb pots. Set jin the same temperature, 
and when the small pots are filled with roots 
move to the 3-inch size, using much the same 
compost, but in a somewhat rougher state. 
The next shift is into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
a rather more substantial compost being de- 
sirable, and used, of course, in a much 
rougher ‘state. It is also of advantage to 
add a 6-inch potful of bone-meal and a 5-inch 
potful of Thomson’s plant manure to each 
barrowload of the other ingredients. These 
should consist of three parts best fibrous 
loam, two parts leaf-mould, and one part 
coarse, clean sand. Pot fairly firmly and re- 
turn to same house until again growing 
freely, when it is well to remove to a cooler, 
airier house. A little shade is ‘desirable all 
summer and autumn, and abundance of fresh 
air. After the pots are well filled with roots 
an occasional dose of weak liquid-manure 
will be very beneficial. In winter, while the 
plants must never be allowed to get really 
dry at the roots, care must be taken to pre- 
vent the soil being kept saturated. In early 
spring, if it is desired to grow large speci- 
mens, move the plants into 7-inch or 6-inch 
pots according to the strength of the in- 
dividual plants. Spring is also the best time 
for increasing this plant by division. Where 
this is resorted to use the compost advised 
above for the intermediate shift, and not too 
large pots. When these small pots get filled 
with roots give a shift into those of larger 
size and treat exactly as advised for seed- 
lings. The Streptocarpus is not much 
troubled with insect pests, but Green Fly 
sometimes appears, while lif there be any 
Mealy Bug near they are certain to find this 
plant, and, owing to its habit of growth, it is 
difficult to get rid of this pest. 


Azalea indica and leat dropping 


(Queenie).—An examination of the leaves 
sent reveals the presence of Red Spider, 


al 
4 
April 1 


and although no trace of Ty 
now be seen, the condition of ; 
is such as to leave no doubt 
as to the plants having me 
attacked by them. The prese 
Spider and Thrips on plants 
upon anything, is a clear indicat 
sufficient moisture having been kep 
parts affected. Greenhouses whi 
too hot and dry encourage these 
plants affected must not only be fur 
previously suggested, but syringed \ 
once each day. The leaves of ¢ 
plants are clean at present, and » 
keep these apart from the olde 
Insecticides, such as _ Paraffin A: 
Spidacide, are offered by nurseryme 
ing with water, and are effective i; 
ing both these enemies. The plant 
laid upon their sides whilst being 
with these preparations. If you 
difficulty in procuring these write t 
Bentley and Sons, Barrow-on-Hum| 
who would supply you and give di 
their use. 


oae. 

Geranium failing ra 
(M. F. Reynard).—We have exar 
two specimen leaves sent, and cai 
anything present which would accou 
plants failing. The specimens arri 
very dried-up condition, and hence 
not very much evidence to go upon 
would like to send us one compl 
packed in a tin box we should be p 
examine it for you and report in du 
The trouble appears to us to be due 
a cultural error, or more likely s: 
attacking the root. In any case th 
showed us nothing that would be 
cause the damage. i. 


TREES AND SHRUB 


Erica dying cf 
(Be Re Hise Donegal).—The E 
been. too dry at the roots, and th 
probable cause of its death, and w 
count for its condition. The sma 
grains to which you refer are tl 
sand, which is used when mixing 
for such plants. = 
Prunus triloba SB: 
(H. E. Watkin)—Your Prunus 
which you have flowered in a cons 
may be planted outside from their pol 
time, providing the plants are well | 
off first. The plants should dhe 


mediately after flowering, and thi 

should consist of cutting back all the 
that have flowered to within one w 
of the base, unless it is desired to ha 
flowering growths in the head of t 
then, of course, two wood buds couli 
on some of the strongest growths. 1 
left will grow out into shoots dur 
coming season, which should flow 
spring. Prunus triloba is” usually 
gated by budding or grafting. Th 
used is probably the common Plum 
this we are not sure. It is pi 
that the plant would root well from 
inserted in gentle bottom heat at thi 
of the year. You might try the 
which you are now going to cut. 
see if you can root them under t 
mentioned above. Prunus trilobe 
in a sheltered position, a 4 


Diseased Yew hedge * 4 

Having read your reply to “ L. J. 
‘““diseased Yew hedge,’’ in your 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of March. 
send for your inspection a few sprij 
very old tree here, and would be deeph 
ful if you could inform me of the ¢ 
the brown tips. It is only on the S.| 
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e, and recently a row of trees were 
hat side, but still another remains. 
s it may be a cold blast after the 
> felled, but would like to be sure if 
ise or not. ‘© Buast.’” 


;Yew specimens are affected with 
f Scorch, which is caused by the 
facrophoma taxi. Your best plan 
_ cut out and burn the affected por- 
: spray the surrounding growth with 
yur as advised on page 204 of our 
‘March 31st. Lime sulphur concen- 
jution is advertised from time to 
yur pages. It is probable that the 
, on the S.W. side is more favour- 
he development of the fungus, or it 
‘course, be due to the fact that in- 
as come from that direction, and 
only a question of time before the 
xs of the tree are affected. | 


'Crossley).—Your specimens of Yew 
ted with Yew Leaf Scorch (Macro- 
xi). The lime sulphur wash recom- 
’n page 204 of our issue of March 
be made up by buying the concen- 
lution from a horticultural sundries- 
then adding water in the quantities 
the reply quoted above. Please see 
“Sulphur ”’ on page 205 re lime 


scoparius Dorothy Walpole 
Broom).—This novelty, like many 
od garden Brooms, was raised by 
Watson and Sons, Ltd., Killiney, 
lin, from whom a good selection of 
may be obtained. 


| ROSES 
ildew 
Watkin).—We think that you would 
t bicarbonate of soda would be a 
ntrol for Rose Mildew than ordinary 
soda, which is, of course, carbonate 

Take 1 oz. of sodium bicarbonate 
olve in 10 gallons of water. Spray- 
iid commence quite early in the sea- 
ore the mildew shows itself. You 
nember that while it is fairly easy to 
se Mildew in check by early spraying 
1ost a useless job to try and cure it 
: disease has become well established 
season. In other words, prevention 
r than cure. Rose Mildew com- 
ts attack almost so soon as the young 
appear in the spring, and at that 


wroduces white powdery patches on’ 


es and shoots which are often over- 


FLOWER GARDEN 

d Water Lily 

1 you kindly tell me if the earth— 
id cow manure—in which I am to 
Water Lily would hurt goldfish in a 
omecrete basin? I hesitate to plant it 
st they should be poisoned. 

a ‘* CaSETTA.”’ 

d the mixture have been sunk into the 
week or 1o days in advance of the 
larm, would come to the latter, but in 
imited space we would advise you to 
€ manure—which is really unneces- 
om the mixture in which the Lily is 
anted. The loam will not affect the 
any way.] 


iiBrough the base of Hyacinth 


you, please, tell me what has made 
yacinth bulbs I have flower from the 
of the bulb? After the flowering- 
fas well advanced I was much sur- 
0 find another spike and leaves push- 

‘ay down into the water from the 
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centre of the roots and showing signs of 

blooming. The bulbs I planted in the garden 

are also showing signs of doing the same, 
Norwich. C. LE. 


[The usual method of propagation of 
Hyacinths is to cut away the base plate, 
which causes a number of small bulbils to 
grow on the bases of the damaged scales. It 
is certainly most unusual for these to exhibit 
any sign of flowering the first season. It is 
probable that owing to the abnormally wet 
season of 1927 the Hyacinths did not ripen 
naturally, the process being finished off in a 
heated warehouse, which might conceivably 
cause the base plate to crack, producing a 
similar effect to the above-described propaga- 
tion methods. It is impossible to speak with 
any degree of certainty without seeing an 
example of the bulbs referred to. ] 


ORCHIDS 
Slipper Orchids 


Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions :—(1) Whether Slipper Orchids should 
be kept well watered during the summer? 
(2) If the pots are full of roots do they do 
better if repotted? (3) Is sun or shade better 
for them? (Miss) L. Harrison. 


[ (1) Cypripediums (Slipper Orchids) should 
never be allowed to become bone-dry, and re- 
quire more moisture during summer months. 
(2) Repot now ; divide if required. (3) Shade 
from March to November. ] 


FRUIT 
Standard Greengage 


Can you suggest any treatment for a Green- 
gage Plum tree which bears a large quantity 
of bloom, but produces very little fruit? The 
tree is growing on a lawn with grass up to 
the. trunk. (Mrs.) L. S. AMHERST. 

[You do not say whether your tree is in a 
naturally healthy condition nor what age it 
is. If in a healthy condition and good wood 
is made each year we should consider it most 
likely the roots have got into some unfavour- 
able subsoil. “To remedy this it would be 
necessary to root-prune in the autumn. The 
fact of grass growing up round the trunk 
would not be sufficient reason for faulty set- 
ting of the fruit. We would mention that 
unless in favoured soil and localities the 
Greengage is not a tree to be recommended 
for standard work. | 


Peach mildew 

(Nemo).—We do not think that you can do 
better than to persevere with the XL All 
mildew specific. At the same time, it would 
be wise to remoye and burn any very badly- 
affected growths, and if the Chrysanthemums 
are in the same house as the Peaches they 
should be removed to another position. In 
addition to using the XL All you might also 
dust all the affected portions with flowers of 
sulphur. Cut down the strength of the 
specific if it is burning the foliage. Keep the 
house as warm as possible for a couple of 
nights after using the flowers of sulphur and 
avoid all cold draughts to the house. If this 
does not give you control please write to us 
again. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Garden produce for market 

(A. F. Henderson).—In_ growing fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables for marketing some 
little knowledge of the local demand would 
be a great advantage when determining what 
to cultivate. Another vital point is in regard 
to skilled assistance. For any novice to en- 
deavour to run such a business without 
skilled help would simply be madness. While 
Tomato-growing on a large scale and under 


expert management is a fairly paying con- 
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cern there is not such excessive profits to be 
made, and to think of having ripe fruit 
during the whole year is rather a “ tall 
order.’? During the winter months the cost 
of fuel is very considerable, and the amount 
of fruit produced is by no means large, even 
under most skilful management. We think 
that it would be much more profitable to fill 
the house or houses with Chrysanthemums in 
autumn and with flowering bulbs later than 
attempt to produce Tomatoes all the year 
through. By sowing seeds of Tomatoes 
about the end of January you could have ripe 
fruits by the end of May, and the same plants 
will continue to produce good marketable 
fruits right on till the end of September, and 
that without the use of fire-heat after the end 
of May. Mushroom-growing to be really 
profitable is also a job for an expert, and en- 
tails a good deal of hard work, while the cost 
of suitable manure nowadays is excessive. 
We do not wish to discourage you, but it is 
only fair to point out the difficulties that 
stand in the way of anyone wishing to start 
a business of which they apparently know 
but little. For a start you would find that 
by filling your frames in autumn with healthy 
young Lettuce plants that a ready and pro- 
fitable trade would be certain in spring, 
while to continue the supply a quantity of 
the same could be planted on a sheltered 
border in the garden (these also in autumn), 
while to succeed these, again, more seed 
could be sown in the greenhouse during 
February and be planted, part of them in 
frames and part in the open garden. Good 
Cauliflowers meet a ready sale, especially 
early in the season. Good Brussels Sprouts 
are always in demand, while really early 
Cabbages pay splendidly. Among small 
fruits Gooseberries, if picked green, are one 
of the best ‘‘ payers.’’ Black Currants, 
where they succeed, are a very profitable 
crop, as are Strawberries if of first-class 
quality. Raspberries, if suitable sorts are 
grown, give a good return, but Red Currants 
are hardly worth troubling with. Good 
Apples, Pears, and Plums are always certain 
of ready sale. Among flowers the Chrys- 
anthemum, if well grown, is very profitable. 
Here let us say that only such varieties 
should be grown as meet the public demand 
in the way of colour. At present the fashion 
is for ‘‘ disbudded ’’ flowers, both outdoor 
and late varieties being so demanded. Car- 
nations, of course, are always in demand, 
but their successful culture -demands a great 
deal of skill. Roses, both forced and natural- 
grown, are always saleable, but the former 
require skilful treatment. Many people find 
the growing of pot plants very profitable. 
Some of. the best kinds to grow are:— 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Primulas of kinds, 
Cyclamens, Hydrangeas, Marguerites, Ferns, 
Begonias, and such shrubby subjects as the 
variegated Euonymus and _ Caprocina 
Baueriana variegata. Concerning the best 
type of glasshouse to build in which to grow 
Tomatoes, your best plan is te ask several of 
the firms who advertise in this journal to 
quote you prices and give specifications of 
houses they build for this purpose. Speaking 
generally, the span-roofed type is the best, 
although somewhat more difficult to keep 
warm in stormy weather. As to the amount 
of assistance required to successfully run the 
proposed garden and glasshouses, we would 
require to know the exact dimensions of the 
house or houses and the amount of labour 
already employed. 


Water in cemented pond turning green 


(Seaside).—Your only remedy is to create a 
current through the pond by enlarging both 
inlet and outlet, and by drawing off two- 
thirds of the water at intervals. The pre- 
sence of fish prevents the use of anything 
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known to us other than copper sulphate. If 
this is not possible the erection of a sand 
filter at the entrance to the pond would assist 
you in removing the impurities from the 
water, 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

B. C. T., Seend.—Narcissus nanus (true). 

J. H. N., Bodmin.—1, Skimmia japonica, 
a very fragrant form of this species, well 
worth propagating for that reason; 2, 
Skimmia japonica, a much less desirable 
variety (both of these come under the old 
garden name of Skimmia fragrans, or S. 
fragrantissima, now included under S. 
japonica); 3, Ilex latifolia; 4, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 
H. S. S., Romsey.—Apple Shepherd’s 
Pearmain, an old variety still grown in the 
eastern counties. 


BEES 


CTIVE work in the apiary commences 
A® April. On-the first warm, sunny 

day after the second week the beekeeper 
should make a thorough examination of his 
colonies. Each hive should have a proper 
spring clean, the tops of the frames cleared 
of all propolis and brace comb, and the floor- 
board scraped and scrubbed. To do this 
work effectively and with least disturbance 
to the bees a spare hive is necessary. Herein 
lies the advantage of interchangeability. 
Every hive in an apiary should be of one 
uniform pattern so that any one part will 
exactly fit a similar position in another hive. 

By the use of a spare hive the combs, after 
the top bars have been scraped, can be quickly 
transferred to another brood-chamber, and 
the hive in which the bees have wintered 
thoroughly cleaned, and, if necessary, the 
outer parts painted. 

In examining a colony at this season of 
the year do not expose the combs longer than 
is absolutely necessary, as the young larve 
are very susceptible to cold. The normal tem- 
perature inside a hive when brood-rearing is 
going on is about 94 degs. F., and much 
harm may be done by allowing the cold wind 
to play upon the exposed combs. The bees 
will sometimes ball their queen to death when 
manipulating is taken place during cold 
weather in spring. It is not known why the 
bees do this, but it is a fact which sometimes 
occurs. Never open a hive unléss you have 
everything likely to be needed close at hand, 
and then do what is necessary as quickly but 
as gently as possible. 

The points to notice at a first examination 
are, whether or no brood jis present and in 
what quantity, and the amount of food in the 
hive. The weather during April is very often 
such that the bees are unable to go out 
foraging, hence feeding artificially may be 
necessary. Many a stock has been on the 
verge of starvation in mid-April, and has only 
been saved by feeding. 

In cases where there is much sealed stores 
in the combs it will be advisable to slightly 
bruise the cappings. This will stimulate the 
bees, and incidentally the queen to lay. 

All weak colonies, i.e., those in which the 
bees are not covering at least four combs, 
should be united to others, destroying one 
queen, keeping the best if there is any choice. 

From a honey point of view it seldom pays 
to keep weak lots. By the time they have 
worked up in strength the. honey harvest is 
often over. What the beekeeper wants is a 
strong colony ready to take advantage of the 
honey-flow. The secret of a large surplus, 
apart, of course, from the weather, is to have 
a big number of foraging bees at the com- 
mencement of the honey-flow, not, as one so 
often sees, at the end of the latter: 
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It should be remembered that five weeks 
must elapse from the day the queen lays an 
egg before a bee is fully prepared to leave 
the hive and gather nectar, so the beekeeper 
must look ahead and study the flora of his 
immediate neighbourhood. Roughly, bees 
have a working radius of two miles from the 
aplary. i 

The date of the chief honey-flow varies con- 
siderably in each district, and by accumu- 
lating facts from previous years one can 
generally estimate more or less accurately 
when to expect the big harvest. 

With regard to uniting bees, there are 
many different ways of doing this. Each has 
the same object in view, that of disguising 
the characteristic scent of the different 
colonies. 

Bees and combs of the two colonies to be 
joined up may be dusted with ordinary flour, 
or even sprayed with warm water, but per- 
haps the simplest method of all for the novice 
is to place the combs and bees of one colony 
in a second brood-chamber immediately above 
the other colony in the lower brood-chamber 
with a sheet of ordinary newspaper between 
the two. A few small holes with a nail must 
be made in this paper, but they must not be 
large enough to admit bees. 

In the course of a few hours the bees will 
gradually enlarge these holes so that they can 
pass from one chamber to another, but by the 
time they have mingled.to any extent they 
will have attained each other’s scent, and so 
will unite peaceably. After two or three days 
the beekeeper can take away the upper brood- 
chamber and paper, and transfer the combs 
to the lower compartment. 

In this operation the queen should always 
be in the lower hive. L. Bicc-WirTHER. 

Wells. 


Society Notes and Gleanings 


Chelsea Show will take place on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, May 
23rd, 24th, and 25th. Copies of the Schedule 
can be had on application to the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


The National Gardeners’ Guild 


This Guild, whose headquarters are now 
9, Gower Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 1, 
is organising a competition to promote a 
greater interest in flower-growing in the 
streets of our big towns and cities. Full 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. Richard 
Sudell, the Hon. Secretary. 


Shrewsbury Show 


Given fine weather, Shrewsbury Show this 
year on August 15th and 16th should be a 
great success. The Shropshire Horticultural 
Society have just issued their Schedule, in 
which the cash prizes total nearly 41,500. 
The President for 1928 is Major E. R. T. 
Corbett, M.B.E., who is offering a special 
trophy valued at 30 guineas for the finest 
exhibit. There is also a silver challenge cup 
valued at 50 guineas presented by the Shrews- 
bury Chamber of Commerce for group of 
miscellaneous and fine foliage plants. In 
addition, there will be awarded five trophies 
valued at 15 guineas each, 10 large gold 
medals, and 10 silver-gilt medals. The 
Schedule is a very comprehensive one, con- 
taining some 176 sections. A copy can be 
obtained from Mr. W. G. Brazier, Secretary, 
Shrewsbury. 


LATE NOTES 
White Fly 


We are informed by Messrs. Corry and Co., 
Ltd., that the best results with their prepara- 
tion, White Fly Death, are obtained if the 


preparation is used at intervals oft 
instead of 10 days as stated in oy 
* J.. H.. C.”? on page 205 of our 
March 31st. Those that are troy 
White Fly in their houses she 
preparation a thorough trial, 


Disbudding Peaches and Ne 

To avoid giving the trees any pi 
an endeavour should be made t 
work out at frequent intervals, ag 
undertaken in successional houses ; 
it can be seen that the fruits ar 7 
As a beginning all shoots badly plac 
be removed, also those on the und 
the branches, taking care not to da 
two essential growths, the leader 
basal one. The primary functioy 
leading shoot is, of course, to carr 
past the fruits, and in some instanec 
required for extension. But when ¢ 
laying in the young wood prior con: 
should naturally be given to that » 
give us our fruiting wood for nex 
which, in the majority of cases, 
growth. It may sometimes be adi 
in the case of established trees 
wood is not required for carryin 
back to the basal growth early i 
rather than risk overcrowding. 


Apri 


more trying to the grower of 
glass than March and April. \ 
the usual high winds particularly n 
at this season and the bright sun { 
game of hide-and-seek one’s pat 
sorely tried. ... 
Although air is essential at this 
year in the fruit-house, though si 
limited, at the same time the greate 
ble care must be taken in keeping 
perature from running too high befo: 
air, otherwise the result will be 
foliage. He 
The secret of good management 
fruit-house is in obtaining sufficient 
tion long before the maximum tem 
has been reached without causing 
draught. Take, for example, the 
house. It is a safe plan to start ail 
house, say, at 62 degs., and to keep | 


0): all the months in the year 


10 degs. or 12 degs. of that. This, o 


is impossible where too high a tem 
has been maintained during the ni 
this invariably causés the foliage to 
scorched, especially when the foliage 
plentiful. mi 
One of the chief causes for scorche 
is allowing it to get too moist, é 
syringing or from condensation, ai 
sun shining upon it. This can 6 
eliminated if air is admitted early 
providing judicious care is taken. — 
Half the troubles in the vinery ar 
through indifferent airing and for > 
proper use of fire-heat. Many growe 
their houses in the afternoon and a 
temperature to fall too low before : 
artificial heat. The wiser plan woul 
a little heat early in the day and the 
the temperature to’ run down gradual 
night temperature; by so doing, ecot 
fire-heat is obtained. Many of the 
connected with fruit-growing unde 
would be avoided if cold draughts w 
tailed. Mildew, Red Spider, : 
other nuisances can be traced to © 
Ventilation of either fruit or plant 
an art that must be thoroughly uf 
if the best results are to be achieve 


G. B. : 
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TOOGOOD’S SEEDS will reach. you within 2 days of the receipt 


‘TOOGOOD’S CATALOGUE is well’ classified, beautifully illus- 
trated, contains’ everything. that can: be grown from seeds, and 
is free for the asking. Write a post-card for it now. 


Southanplon: 
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Ow _iw your garden 


Soo He 


Points to Remember When Buying Seeds. 


TOOGOOD’S ‘SEEDS are the best that grow. 

TOOGOOD’S SEEDS are sold in 3d. packets. 

TOOGOOD’S. SEED packets contain considerably more seed than 
those usually sold at the same price. 


TOOGOOD’S SEEDS are easily ordered from our Catalogue. The 
order form saves time and trouble, and you get just what you 


Catalogues of all the leading nurseries and sundriesmen are kept for reference 
at BOUVERIE HOUSE; indexes of trade names, etc., have been carefully compiled 
for the benefit of our subscribers. In the event of readers not seeing what they 


_ BENTLEY’S 


ED DESTROYERS 


in strength. First in popularity 

ressing will keep walks and drives 
clean for two years. 

ncentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 

., 19/-; 6 galls., £1 16s. ; 12 galls., 

s.; 24 galls., £6 68.; 40 galls., 
£10 (in steel barre}). 


Powder (1-25) Poison 
13/9; Stins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 ; 
20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 


\ISY KILLER 
The Scientific Lawn Sand 


wns of all kinds—tennis courts, bowl- 
d golf greens, and croquet grounds, 
all weeds, and promotes a verdant 
ward of fine grasses, beautiful and 
ling in appearance, comfortable to 
sad, and ensuring conditions neces- 
sary for perfect:sport. 
tight barrels: 1 ton, £26; 4 cwts., 
er ewt; 1 cwt., 28/-; 56 lbs., 15/6. 
3s: 1 ton, £24 10s.; 4 cwts., 25/- 
vt.; 1 cwt., 26/6; 56 Ibs.. 15/-; 
, 8/6; 141bs., 4/9; tins, 1/6 each. 


ge paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


eral Catalogue sent on. application. 


Manufacturers :— 


EPH BENTLEY Ltd...) 


rrow-on-Humber, Lincs. - 


_ require advertised in these pages, the Editor is always ready to give such information. 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is. by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 
Carriage Paid Prices : 
1 lb. Tin - 1/3 14:lb. Bag - 5/9 
2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 
7 |b. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 
112 Ib. Bag - 26/- 
The fullest instructions accompany 
each package: 
A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon ia 
each Tin, 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS ° 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 
WEST 
BROMWICH 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


Growers ceeuiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants: should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 


Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


King’s, Seedsmen—_____ EDINBURGH 


annual gem 


from California, Australia, South Africa, 
or other sun-bathed clime, is intolerant 
of root disturbance, yet cannot, in the 
seedling stage, brave an’ English’ Spring, 


Now ’is the time to sow these sun lovers 
where they are to bloom, and protect 
with the CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE. ‘“Seedraisers’’ or‘*A’”’ 
_ size cloches serve well to protect from 
_ excessive damp and-chilly winds. Thin 
‘out as usual, and remove the cloches 
when you judge it safe. 


The low cost 


Enough “Seedraiser” size cloches for 
126 ft. of row for 40/-. Half quantity 
27/6. Enough “A” size (7'' high by 
11" wide) for 60 ft. of row for 40/-. 
‘ Half quantity, 27/6. ‘Trial set of 
twelve ‘“‘A’’ cloches for 15/-. All 
carriage forward. Free list describes 
all sizes. Please order. immediately 
for best results with Flowers, Vegetables, 
Salads, Strawberries, etc., this season. 


Add ress to the ACanager, 
CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE. "7" ®a2: 

9, POUND POND, 
CHERTSEY, SURREY 
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DO FOR YOU 


GENZYME will permanently increase the value 

Its energising and fertilising force 
It works everlastingly, breaking up 
the soil, stimulating its natural organic activities, 


of your land. 
is colossal. 


making it easier to work, and productive of 
magnificent yields. The effect of GENZYME 
on any soil has to be seen to be fully realised. 
It has astonished experienced gardeners in all 
parts of the country. 

results, your soil is not 
alive to its full produc- 
tive possibilities until it 
is given the vital energy 


Whatever your previous 


that GENZYME alone 

can provide. 

Prices: 
2 1b. tins - 1/6 
7 lb. bags - 3/9 
14 1b. bags - 6/6 


28 Ib. bags - 10/- 


If your local dealer 
cannot supply, please 
write direct to the 
manufacturers— 


FORSYTH JONES & Co., Ltd. 


14, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


April 1: 


GENZYME has proved the most important discovery in th 
of soil cultivation and plant growth. Independent reports at 
GENZYME assists seed germination, co-operates ¥ 
bacteria increasing root-growth and complete developmer 
plant without forcing. 

An ideal balance, rich in nitrates, phosphoric acid, a1 
potash. Its manurial values are enormously reinforced 
properties contained in no other fertiliser in the wor 
GENZYME, ensuring timely maturity and improved qualits 
Texture and condition of Aeavy soil treated with GEI 
vastly improves, becoming completely friable—therefore 

work—a permanent improvement visible to the naked eye. 
GENZYME attacks any arrested humus in the soil (w 
generally responsible for sour conditions). 

This acid, carried in the soil waters, dissolves the o 
insoluble |silicates, releasing the natural stores of plat 
dormant in the soil. 

Hence “ght soils become more fertile and retain wate 
longer use of the plants, 


Ufiers 


Enter for this simple Prize Scheme. We are 
giving away one hundred Genzyme Free £5 
Vouchers to prize winners at any Show. If you 
win a First Prize at any Horticultural or Flower 
Show hand your Prize ticket to your local dealer 
or nurseryman with the written statement that 
your page plant hes raised on Genzyme, and 
you will receive a free voucher for ds to 
value of FIVE POUNDS. Ask "eirus oe 
dealer to tell you all about this 
scheme. You can claim on as many 
Firsts'’ ‘as you get at different 
Showsias long as the Awards last. 


HCL 
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IAKE YOUR GARDEN PAY 


These four books are indispensable to 


sryone who wants to make 


his garden 


wre profitable, more beautiful, ond less of 


anxiety, 


ICESSFUL SPRAYING 
y P.F. Fryer. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book can be strongly 
wmmended to the grower 
/ wants a handy volume in 
‘ch he will find such in- 
jiation as concerns his 
jits set out in a concise and 
yerstandable manner.’’— 
ernal of the Royal Horti- 
“ural Soctety. 


HACTICAL SPRAYING 


ie: aw Morton, F.N.I.A.B., 
R.H.S. 2s. 6d. net. 


i book is one of a series 
(mall practical handbooks 
(ten by specialists for the 
‘of market gardeners, fruit- 
vers, nurserymen, etc. 


factical Spraying’’ de- 
bes the most effective 
sures to take against 


)various pests and diseases 
| ruin crops. 


VIOLET CULTURE 


by F. E. Dillistone, F.R.H.S. 

2s. net. 

This is the first book ever 
written explaining how to 
grow violets for large scale 
production in this country. It 
is full of expert information, 
and will prove equally valu- 
able to the market gardener 
and to the amateur grower. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


wise W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., 
F.R.H.S, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The grower who culti- 
vates a crop. with brains 
stimulated by Mr. Morton's 
little book can reasonably 
expect to make a profit.’’— 
Farmers’ Express. 

“Of the utmost value to 
growers.’’— Hast Anglian 
Daily Times. 


A NEN NN 
Ln | LEI. 


Efficient 
Spraying— 


depends upon perfect atomisation of 
the insecticide so as to give a pene- 
trating mist that permeates to every 
hidden point of the bush or plant 


where insects lurk. 
99 


SPRAYING 
SPECIALITIES 


41 


‘Martsmith’ Pneumatic 
Hand Sprayer S.44. 


Capacity 5 pts. Price 45]- 


; 66 ‘ b ; 
embody this — fine - atomisation ”’ 
principle, and are therefore most 
economical and efficient in use. 


“Martsmith ’ Sprayers are well- 
made, simple in operation, and are 
built to last a lifetime. 


Write for this Latest 


Catalogue—FREE on Request. 


MARTINEAU & SMITH, 
Holloway Head, Birmingham. 


SREGIAIMTIES 


_A catalogue of other books of interest and importance to 
gardener will be sent free on application to— 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
_ Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Ran nsomes’ 


AWN MOWERS. 
“The nS sin the World.” 


BY APPOINTMENT 


The f: one 4 100 Years 


No. H.75. 


No. H.77. 


HAND LAWN 
MOWERS OF 
ALL TY,PES 


Behind every Boulton & Paul Garden Frame lies the 
accumulated knowledge gained from a century’s manu- 
facturing experience. B. & P. Frames are built to last. 


No, H.75. MELON OR CUCUMBER 
FRAME. Supplied in various sizes. 
Illustration shows 2-Light Frame. 


No. H.77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME, 
Made with either hinged orsliding lights, 
and supplied in various sizes. Illustra- 
tion shows Frame with two sliding lights. 


PRICES wee 
£515 0 isin. ... £1210 0 PRICES. : ’ 8 
615 0 2 13 0 0 Size 3ft. x 4 ft. (onelight) £1:13:6 Size 4 ft. x 6ft. (one light) 3 : 3 
8 0 0 ae ee, 15 00 Size 6 ft. x 4 ft. (two lights as illustrated) 42 : 15 Size 8 ft. x 6 ft. (two lights, as illustrated) £5 : @ 
9 hee 
"1 2 0 ain. .. 1090 0 We pay carriage to stations in England and Wales. ‘Packing 
MOTOR, HORSE, PONY AND charged extra but allowed in full when cases are returned. 
DONKEY MOWERS Write for Free Catalogue No. 764. 
“Visit our Showrooms ta eee 
hid eo hae er dows where coamples Boulton sPiul L' : Greenhouses - 


‘of B. & P. Garden ' 


a Pal ; Telephone: : Write for 
Write for List No. 100° to Rouse, toy Hees Boulton: MoediteN NORV : ICH Norwich 851 (5 lines) | Catalogue 
OMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, Ltd. TE rage t Ie Rl dk eda the ol | 


No. 763. 
may be seen. : Telegrams: Boutique Cent. London. Telephone: 4642 Cent. 0. 763 


IRWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 
by all Ironmongers & Seedsmen 
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| 

PORT TTL EES TE 

GARDEN SUNDRIES || “4%%.2"iz" all 
|| ween * 


Vf FERTILISERS] ESTs PATENT | 


LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; 
GENERAL GARDEN USE, 17/-: WworRM- 
KILLER, 17/6 per cwt., oarr. pd. 


Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
And ali other Fertilisers. 


(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks’. 


HY. RICHARDSON & CO. Rafhatape (better than raffa). Westcelu STRON: 

2. Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK labels (everlasting). | Westmalene (better , CHEAPEST, & 
ar on fimlcmnan eM med at Nae He ‘than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. PERE AO 
I, Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Killer: «| 

JOHNSON ’S ‘Lawn Sand." Shadings. Mats. Nettings. . 


Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 

PEA NE E ING Samples and Catalogue free 
New, Hand made, Tarred, for training c. E. WEST, mISLONDON, E.17. 

pie ’ ’ ld Medallist Horticultural Sundries. 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, ee ea a eee ee 
3 ft. high, 3d., 44 ft. 43d., 6 ft. Gd., 
74 ft. 74d.,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders “ G.I.” 
TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 

Send fer List. Every description of Netting made. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


- Simply Light and walk 
The Original Fumigating Shred) | 
Substitutes, they are never t 


SAFETY Fl RST No. 0 Bpmigeves tt 000 - | 

FOR ANIMALS AND No. 000 do. 
PEOPLE 

Whole or pact Acie can be 

desired. From all Reputable §; 

Sole Manufacturers :— 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, 

Hackney = = London 


Non-oaustic; no smell ;_ kills 
the roots ; superior to arseni- 


cal compounds. 
TI Zz ee 1/- a reet 3/6 He is ae. 


Scan re Parks ey ‘Recreation 
Grounds in Bul 


am ma exes || GRAFTING WAX 


THE DEN} 


THE WAY T 
“TENAX’? is the finest wax forall .HEA 
Grafting and Budding Purposes ae 
21 oz. Horticultural Sheet Glass in 200 ft. Highly commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. =< er 
boxes (one size in each box). In tins 9d., 1/6, 3/-, and in bulk from 71bs. at CHEAP RATE, rc) 
10 ins. wide - .... 27/6 per box nett. BETHORION _,; ~ 
12/16 ins. Wide: 2231/- 45,9 tina: Improved Nicotine Cone AN 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR bet | 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FRE 


18 ans. wide =<. Gag3 2 =" 550 asses 
F.O R. London. FU Mi | GATO re 


If half boxes required 2/6 extra on half values. Certain destruction to all pests im glasshouses 


JOHN N EW I O N & SONS, Now <. For es cubicfeet .. 10d. 
M. LTD; No. 2 are ry ” oe 1/3 
20/23, CHARLES STREET, HATTON No.3 .. on 2,500 now « 19 & 
GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. z 


Holborn: 2651. (6 lines) V.P. CORRY & CO., Shad Thames, ‘London, S.E.1 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS “ON APPROVAI 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S., will help every Gardener, whether working 
for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. They are issued at the uniform. price of 2/6 each 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- CARNATIONS AND PINKS 
GATION OF PL ANTS CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flowering | 


nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and Groy 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting and Pac! 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical the Flowers—Older Plants and Indoor Planting—Bo 
Cutting Making—Potting—Index. Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Seed—La 


ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other Bo 


SPECIAL GL ASSHOUSE CROPS Carnations— Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks—Ind 
CONTENTSIN CHES. Ustad ee een CUT FLOWERS FOR M ARKET 


—Grapes—Sweet Peas—Forcing Bulbs — Soe 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—Index. CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Annuals—Biennials—Herb 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks—Chry; 


themums—Glasshouse Flowers—Bulbs—Asparagus Fr 
ROSES F OR MARKET and Smilax, etc. 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 


—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—:Budding—Propaga- DECORATIVE P LANTS, TREES and SHRU 


tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in CONTENTS IN BRIEF. sree Plants — Flowe: 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— Shrubs — Conifers— Window Box Evergreens — He 
Marketing— Index. Climbers, etc. . 

EACH VOLUME DEMY 8wo. PRICE 222/G& net each. (Postage 2d. extra or 6d. fer four.) 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


~AND BAMBOO OF 
EVERY Bree een 
‘TWIGS TO YACHTMASTS* 


SUITABLE FOR AN INFINITE 
VARIETY OF PURPOSES 


— WRITE FOR oun —— 
STANDARD PRICE LIST 


164 LEVER STREET. | 
CITY R®. LONDON. ELS 


DAVIES&C? 


le your Crop and be First 


TION GARDEN LIGHTS. Pat. No. 270347. 


use complete- with framed ends, 21 oz. glass, for 
il span any width up to 18 inches. Natural venti- 
watering. Three continuous sets covering 18 feet 
Grow your early Salads, Sweet Peas, etc., NOW. 
protection against Frost, Birds, Slugs, etc. 


N GARDEN LICHTS, Longlevens, Gloucester 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


se THE BEST AND 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 


Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity ef each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


i Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
ULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


neve there: 
ed, there: 
ea, tneres 
—a way of exterminating it — 
THE EUREKA WAY, which 
is by far the easiest, surest, and 
/ safest. Weeds have been des- 
troyed this way for over 30 years. 
Use it on your paths and drives. 


It mixes readily, and there is no 
sediment. 


If your agent can’t supply, write 
to the makers— 


Gureka, 


WEED KILLER 
Sa 


ON & HAYWARD, Ltd., 51, Newland, LINCOLN” 


ee 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


supply of “ Ridoweed”’ 


X111 


your Seedsman or Nurseryman 


No More Weeds !—get.a “small o 
from win VICKERS. 


—and apply on Garden Paths, 

Walks, Hard Tennis Courts, 

Drives, etc. Also use Vickers’ 

Fertilisers on the ¢ garden—help- | eee coer otraz ena 

ful booklet on Fertilising free #& ‘Soe PROPRIETORS". 


rhea 


YOU’VE WAITED A LONG TIME— 


BUT VOLCK Is HERE AT LAST! 
The Spray that is Diiferent. 


Think of all you have looked for but never found 
in any other insecticide—and then get VOLCK. 

The difference—Volck completely controls the 
demon Red Spider (adults and Eggs). Aphis, White 
Fly, Thrips, and Mealy Bug fight in vain against the 
deadly onslaught of this World-tested spray. 

Remember, too, that Volck is Non-Poisonous and 
Non-Hardening, and has been found harmless to the 
| most delicate plants. Ina word Volck is the Perfect 
| Pest Destroyer at last! 

Fullest instructions with each tin. 
| Tube to make 2 galls., 9d. Tin for 10 galls., 2/6. 
Also in larger sizes. 

Stocked by all the leading Seedamen and Nurserymen,. 
Wholesale Distributors : 

GEO. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Dept.), 
Covent Garden and Waltham Cross 


FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES 


Flowers and Vegetables 
will not give of their best 
unless they receive a dress- 
ing of Nitrate of Soda. 


The difference can be seen 
in one week. 


Write for pamphlets, entitled, ** Successful 
Gardens for Every Amateur, vf es The Man- 
uring of Orchards and Fruit Trees,”’ 
supplied gratis and post free by THE 
CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE, 
ee House, New Broad Street, London, 


Me On request.ef-— 4a 6 Te aside g Cevanins VicKERS BONS sabe aves Anes be 
Se == = ¥ Re 23 


CLOCHES 


for intensive culture 
5/- each, packing 2/6 


6 or more packed 
free. 


Horticultural Glass in 100 and 200 ft. boxes. 
Any size cut. 


Diamonds 7/6 and 12/6. 
WW. Aa. SMIiTr=., 


117, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 


y-Vaporite 


The ORIGINAL soil insecticide 
Kills 


alllnjurious soilinsects suchas 
Wireworms, Slugs, &c. 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and dig in 
about 1 lb. to every 8 square yards or at the rate 
of 14 lbs. to every cubic yard of potting soil. No 
trouble is incurred. No special tools are needed. 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 


PRICES: 
1 cwt. bags ... 17/6 14 lb. bags ... 5/6 
cwt. ,, . 11/ 7 lb. ting ... 3/9 
zcwh , TE 14 lb. ,, .- 1/6 


Of all Seedsmen, Lronmongers, and Stores 


The otrawson Chemical Co., Ltd, 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.C,4 


Z } Hi 
li 


logues. 


AMATEUR SPAN GREEN. 
HOUSES from £7.12.6 


All our buildings, which 
also include Bungalows, 
Garages, ete., #re con- 
onr, own woe 
8 best gui ality 


structes 
shops Q 
Pellete 
Supplréd tn seCtions. Hasily 
erected without skilled 
labour. All Carttage Paid. 
Gold Medal award for 
Glasshouses, I3t Annual 
Flower Stee Blackpool, 
92 


Specifications and prices 
contained in our Cata- 
If you Bolo 
| Horticultural Bui 

askfor No. 35, of Por ey 
Houses No. 38. Post free, 


GENERAL 

PURPOSE 

BUILDINGS] 
from E 


£3.14.6. 


tintber. 


from 
£15.5.0. 
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S GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


s 
5 


Ka Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch _ 
JES BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE — 


SPAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. AMATEUR 8PAN-ROOF GF 
$, . ; 
3 epee Once opener ieee Top ne This is a cheap form of| These Greenhouses atemadespecially 
atte Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, Saws Gtowing House. It 8 es mateurs, ab foams figure, 
t poate tarred. Height 8 feet, PY’, well made in poctlonts ereby coming within the reach of 
ms of pos - good tongued and groove@ | those who require a strong but not , 


boards on base, flat lattice ; expensive structure, Can be erected 0 NC 
any handy man in 4 few hours, “INI 


4, 


f 


on SD 


we ~ mis ata: on each side of| b 
MW oe path ... vee “ i Tees good lock and The framework is substantially 
* hee ova ose toe key for door, all necessary | constructed of Red Deal, the lower part 
i Tae Mie Mees oes eee {fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing.| good, sound ton and grooved match-bo 
% Be : Senne: (he woodwork is painted dne good coat, plainly marked for | one Coat of good oil colour, Supplied with 
ym Pp Ff » : re-erection. ___| ironwork and stages for each side of house. 

me Ie 93 aS aly. Size Height Usual Price Sale Pri 2i-0z, glass for glazing. 

GARDEN BARROWS. (aoe vx o 7 ast ae 16 6 8 8 & 


trong Oak or Ash Frame, 
planed elm body. Size, 2ft. 9in. 


x 0 

at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. a Ore eet ome eer eS TOME 0 

Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, 3 in. y a =o ran ww. £10 12 3 0} 25’x10’ £30 3 

iron tyre, 15’x 9 e ay nen ose ELC 8 Of 80’x12’ £39 9 
20’ x 10’ ‘ £19 0 8’ £12 170810 17 6 g 

250 only, to clear... : 25’x10' = x : £23 4 6 Seinen 

60 only, to clear... we 50’ x10’ £4410 0 GARDEN FRAMES 


ops for either of aboye on : 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 

Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 

Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Usual tree. Sale Price. Grea Ps 


Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
groores boards, uae Eitenge 
500 j k ready ior imme-| Parting pieces and runners for 
ane die eee Mode in com-| Lights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. 
plete sections, constructed of | 9nd fitted with iron handle. 
strong framing, covered planed, | Glazed with 21-oz. Glass and all woodwork paix 


tongued and grooved boards.) , ., Usual Price, 
iti U ad dun adiat shutter | 4 x3" ote ain) wading uate 
¢, | Eien ee eee = shown, hen exit at side, one 2? Dee oe ree 7 * § : 
| Size Usual Pros galoPries) x02 0 “2 0 eee $ 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES Qe csgty wk” SESE G 18 Olixxerg ” ee Ae 0 
exe ¢ 2 al Bows Mo S| £110 0) 16x64 6 0 
Height 8 feet. Le oat Sale XB Vv 6” £2 16 8210 0 20’ x6",B ” see oo £710 0 
3 Ico Priee. une 8 we mes ee £8.16 0° 838 (0) on yg” 6 ne 
vee thee 7 Ocre Bee: 4 : § 9 Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-,| Do not pay high prices for your frames made 
- ste “" 11/8 10/- 12/- and 15/-. boards. e can supply at the following low pri 
i Hu el RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic | made of 1} in, tongued and grooved best qu 
GARDE IGHTS. Usual Sale | Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. complete - shove: 
Price. Price. a 2 SP SP QE 39 a oe, ~ 
Unglazed. re Teste) 0 a. i ON Br CY 4 bho an ae nec a - §° 
; 4’x we 4/9 4) os PP Ph x4’ gai 9 SR “ 
i vxa'e" 2. 89 ee | BOD —RPAQYEF 6 x4’,2 Lights £2 1d 
+ x4 we 7/9 6/6 8x02, vee oe 
Glered &palnted 8°x2’ =, 7/6 BB 12°x6’,3 ,, vee ae 
és “XSite 9/6) Bf 16x64, sy sell 
5’x8'6" ,.. 13/6. 12/= 20’x6,5 a ea 


co wis ot. £100 
Compare these prices with other m 


No.7. PORTABLE MOTOR H 


24’ x 6’, 6 


3 REDUCED PRICES 


aoe Panels Le Hel *ylee et si wi, come prada 
This House is very Par Ls, th.” a5, be: q wo 56 Lata 9/6 a groo d boards F 
roomy and attractive 150 ricer Sth, | GO ABT ee a6 : 12e 1 
in appearance. All IBN. | ES IE cee th ee floor and strong 


Rustic material = is] 1003) Sth Ok. Bite (10/6 20 

arn nate ; poe Woes Stt, ... 6ft.- i, 28/6 ... 25 /+ 
tr dvi is li | 

beat, au Baise and e strongly advise you se cures Les derray ve a same cannot be repeated 

varnis inside an 5 7. 7 

aia Se an got SPEOIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 


; teen Usual Sale Usuai Sale , 2 gl Gee 
stock in following sizes: Price Peite Price Price ee 6' i 


See ee ; Usual Price Sale Price. |9°X7" ose ave nee «15/3 13/9 26/- (23/3 5 
5° x3" 6 see a pes 20) 0 ae 


fixed, ag 0%, £ 
on strong — 
ited Tower bolts an 


; 0 £5 0 10”, 12” x8” x me 15/3 13/9 26 23/3 ia’ 0 a i 
6x4’ eee a «. £610 0 £5 15 Q |14*x9” ,.. < oe veo = 1/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 | Bry gg a” wn 
ee tore a het ~-- £9 0 0 43 0 0 | 12",14"x10"—... tae ve =: 16/8 14/9 28/6 24/B) ey gy BO A wes £20 12 
RAAT, een es eer Tp 9 10 9 | 14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 22”, 24” x 12” 20/9 18/9 87/6 33/9] Tay OBO un ene 22 15 
Ce or panera eat aO B12 0 0 | 16%, 18", 20%, 20” and 24”x14"... 21/9 19/9 89/6 35/31 Sorya0’ oo i Mees ‘ 
> SEE < F 18”, 20”, 22”, 24" X16" ~05 soo 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 920° % 12! 9 4” eee see ] 
D FRAMES. 20” ,22”, and 24” x18” ... . = 23/8 20/9 4N/- 87/2 | og 19" gt 
These Frames are very useful for LINSEED OJL PUTTY. Fa Bats Se eee 
hee? bes ode fondeeters aeoved lewt., 3cwt. and jcwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 RUSTIG POLES, 
oy : y i ; : : 
; boards and very warm. Tho light is |————esoo-R—— Sale Prices _17/-, 9/6, _B/ Euitage i Perey ing, Tree Sta. 
’ e ung at back, and can be opened to ? , 
recta barge as Giaked Pear, glass, two coats paint. CER oes P malas ee oo 
saa nib mean: a Es TT r Made from Mild Steel Sheets, Body of | 7x2", B= 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, i’ 42h 6/- 
} RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 8’ x25" 8/- 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. lid and chimney. LHasily cleaned. The } 8x3 9/6 
Usual Price, Sale Price. 3 —ae RE cheapest and best Incinerator on the YK 25" 9/6 
4’ long o- 9/6 9/- Ne market. | 9x8 11/6 
e” cise 7/8 Reeree ey 1g x2" 10/8 
5 * CWA F ; 
Bark off, stained, and varnished. EIS IRILE : bites PIR IG gee 1 x5 i 19): 2 
ney Saie Price ... ,. 12/6 each. a 


4’ long ove 14/6 13/6 
Bey .. 18/6 17/6 


GARDEN EDGING. 
Ge von 2A 226 


RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE, Plain, Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4 
STAND. Treated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale pri 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER © 


A very attractive and useful 
House, Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and ~ 
substantial framing. Root 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
J proof. All Rustic work of well- 

: seasoned material, Removable 
Made from best Rustic} Seat at back. The whole stained 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS {o match 

Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 

alc Price, 6/6 

Bark off, stained and varnished, 

Usual Price, 10/6. §ale-Price, 9/6 
me CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO, 27. 

Epecifications as No 7 but with 2-in. floor and single 

door. Fitted lock and key, 
Size Usual ae Sale Price 
1 


oui Ae rete Hardwood, Bark off, and varnished inside and out. Made in sections 
£4 50 &3 16 6 F Stained and varnished, | transit and erection: ‘e 
£5 10 0 #418 6) 3’long, Usual Price, 17/6 square, Usual Price, 14/6 Usual 
| Be BUT cme uate HE owe, undbteme ae Rae 
Bi at a & 4’ long, sual Price 21 x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6/x4' : 2 bn : 0 
a : £12 50 sii 16 : Sale Price 16/6 5 


Sale Price, 16/-17/X4°6" ... use ees et OR 


A. TURRELL & SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST HILL, Sl 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) - 
Phone : Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. 


Published by Benn Broviiers Lrp, at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. Printed by the Cnanorry LANE PRINTING Works, LTD,, 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4, i 


Daffodils from Seed 


FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
‘TREES t SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


—No. 2563 
= 
WANING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
at the General Post Office as a News- 

The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Street, London, H.C. 4. 


8 SEEDS for the ROCK GARDEN 


est selected strains and tested growth. 


8 SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS, 
rhinums, Border Chrysanthemums, Bedding Violas, 
oril planting. 

Special Lists on application. 
JONS, King Street, Covent Garden. W.C. 2. 


IE’S PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 


to allreaders. Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
hen writing DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


’8 SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 

Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
> a B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
8 h 


ERS DIRECT 


our GARDEN to your HOUSE. Particulars from 
’ & SONS, Chesterfield. Established 1825. 


i NETTING.—From 2s. ld. per 50yd. 

. Cheapest House in the Kingdom. Write us for 

20usands of rolls stocked. 

sUARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 

d.doz. Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3doz. 1s. 6d. 

iage paid. 

| MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 

ls, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 

l value. Sin., 208.6d.; 10in., 248.; 12in., 25s. 6d.; 
Grass boxes extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 

HN BARROW.—Full size. Very hard 

i, 23s.; painted, 26s. 


IS BOUNDARY NETTING .—Lines top 
bottom. 25x 2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
pproval. Superior New Netting, 6ft., 1ls.; 9ft., 17s.; 
perdozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
aying Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 

THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 


small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
qualities, 50x 1 yd., 3s. 6d., 4e., 6s. 9d.; 2yds., 7s., 8s., 
ryds., 10s. 6d., 12s., 208. 3d.; 4yds., 14s., 16s., 278. ; 
6d.; 25x Syds., 14s., 16s., 278. Any size supplied. 
ae Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
mesh. 5ft., 4s. 10d.; 6ft., 5s. 8d.; 7ft., 6s. 6d.; 8ft., 
t., 88.6d. per dozen, Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
ther meshes on application. 


B. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 


> CATALOGUE OF ALPINE AND 
: HERBACEOUS PLANTS now ready. Free 


ENCE ELLIOT, LIMITED. 
SIX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


[. _ Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
a" Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
. ~Park, ranleigh, Surrey. 


8’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
rOney all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free 
', 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


‘and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


iamental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
Tron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
eneing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
N & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


Saturday, April 21, 1928 


W4 TERER’S Dahlias, Ohrysanthemums, 


GLADIOLI, choice BEDDING PLANTS, VEGE- 
TABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ALPINE, and 

PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Oonservateries, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’'S OOLCHESTER ROSES, _ Fruit 


Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


OWNER’S LUPINS polyphyllus, rich har- 


monious colours, mixed, 18s, doz.—_DOWNER, 1, Drayton 
Manor Nurseries, Chichester. 


RTINDALE’S | Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 
ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., Is. 
and 2s. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 28. 6d. and 5s.—W. A. WATTS 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, 8t. Asaph. 


({ARNATION PLANTS that will prow a mass 


of bloom this summer in the open garden. Perpetual 
flowering, many grand colours and scented. Will surprise you. 
Strong plants 2s. 6d. per doz. carriage paid.—BAZELEY 
BROS., Nurserymen, Eastleigh, Hants. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Oatalogue of 


over 700 varieties (all seetions), now ready, post free.— 
J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


LADIOLI, Montbretias. New list ready. 

Sweet Peas, strong plants; best large waved varieties, 

25 2/-, 50 3/9, 100 7/--—H. HANOHET, Nutfield Nurseries, 
8S. Nutfield, Surrey. 


ARE PRIMULA AND ALPINE SEEDS 


from large (2000) collection. Lists free.—REV. F. 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 


kinds, 1 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks ; 
catalogues free.—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West 
Chobham, Surrey. 


IMALAYAN and OHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs.- Write for 1928 
Oatalegues, mentioning this paper.—REUYHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or Orazy for rustic werk, 
steps, and wal ing, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks.’ 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI. 


Indispensable for all kinds of decorative work. 
‘ Special Collections (Our Selection). 
36, in 12 showy varieties ‘ 5s. 6d. 
50, in 10 showy varieties 8s. 6d. 


QUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Oarnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


2) reenter atest ee EN. new 68-page 


illustrated catalogue now ready, including Aquitania, 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older varieties, 
600 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 


Birmingham. 
WOOD Reck and Water Gardens, 
4. Fit . Formal and Rese 
° , Fitzroy Street, Gardens, ete. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visite, 


and at Scarborough. Plans. 


Splendid varieties. List3d. ‘Fern Oulture,” illustrated, 


4 -; ‘Tomato Culture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
Keswick. 


ILU’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons.—A 

_ unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Ohinese 
species, and choice hybrids; also new and rareshrubs, etc. Our 
latest 60-page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
—GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 

.  Cwt., 708. ; Reliable, 7 lb., 4s. 6d. ; cwt., 508. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 38. 9d. ; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E. 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
use, 1922—-WEBSTER’S PATENTS OO., Witheridge, Devon. 


1 8. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail WEBSTER’S as above. 


ASEEWS CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 
Ys. 6d 


MAZINGLY Improved Wood Labels on metal 


corkscrew legs. Immovable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 
hang anywhere, 12, 1s.3d. ; 50, 3s.6d. ; 100, 5s.6d. from aboveaddress 


“ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 

BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vie- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds, 


JLUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly eommended by R.H.8. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 

doz., pest paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Westen-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Reugh Plate Glass fer poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, ete-—BRITISH GLAS88& CO., ‘'G." 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


QERESTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 

GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
Hi h Peper York 
LIMESTONE PpeLondon Office!" 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—"' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gall, cans extra. ‘'‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per ewt., kega extra; 7 lb. tins, 48., post free; 14 1b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins free.— Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


cwt., f.0.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester ” 

Brand of Caloium Carbonate. 90 lb. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 

carr. paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


ONK’S Rose Manure promotes healthy, 

vigorous growth and superb blooms. 7]b., 2s. 9d ; 14 lb., 

4s. 9d.; 28 1b., 8s. 6d. ; 561b., 15s. 6d. ; cwt., 30s., carriage paid,— 
F. GROSSLING, Horticultural Chemist, Aberdeen. 


GARDEN NETTING 
eer eer YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh, especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s. ; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS. Net Works, 
Rye. 'Phone 34. 


(ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, specially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yda., 
16s, 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 188.6d.; 25 yds, by 4 yds., 25s. 6d., 
earriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d,, 15s. 6d., 188. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samoleg free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. Phone 3¢. 


ARDEN NETTING. Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards, 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft, 


f Maa esbuh. GARDEN NETTING, small mesh, 


25 yds. x 1 yd., 28.; 25 x 2, 48.; 40 x 1, 38, 3d.; 40 by 2, 
6s. 6d.; 40 x 3, 98. 9d. Measured mesh closed. Special Pea 
netting supplied. Tennis nets from 8s. All carriage paid. 
Compare our netting with others. Sports lists and samples 
free. — A. W. FOSTER, 75, Wyrley Road, Witton, Bir- 
mingham. 


IANNED GARDEN NETTING, guarantee! 


bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yda., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 58, 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s. ; 
25 by 5, 88. 9d.; 25 by 6, 10s, 6d.; 25 by 8, 14s.; 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carria ge paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately.—A. MURDOOK, Net Workg, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d, 
peryd. Cheaper, 25 yds. x1 yd., 28.; 25x 8 yds., 16s., etc. 


Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


OOK ! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 


small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25x 1 yds., 2s.; 50x 1, 4s. ; 25 x 2, 48.; 25x 3, 6s. : 25x 4, 
7s. 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x O; 175: 
15 x 4, 20s BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


en 
(2REN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 


mesh, 25 yds, x lyd., 2s.,; 25x 2, 48.; 25 x 3, 6. ; 25 x 4, 
Carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for tennis boundary. Pea training nets. 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


aNNtS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 


black nets, guaranteed, atrongly lined top and b 
25yds. long 3 yds. wide, 20s.; 25x 4, 233. Repniced ee oes 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long l yd. wide, 3x. €d,: 
25 x2yds,, 38. 6d.; 25 x3, 5s.3d.; 25x 4, 78.; 25 x5. 8s 94." 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 148. ; 25x10, 173. ‘Satisfaction or cash 
peor ee Nets sent immediately.—-A. HATTER, Net Works, 

ye. 


List 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 
cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 


book abowt herbs and how to use them; 2 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond ‘s Rosa. 
ara, ; 


ote toate ee ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direet from quarries, — 


PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr, Salisbury, 


PREE. — Catalogue of stock pictorials for 
advertising Shows, Seeds, Specialities, 


etce.— Wri 
STAFFORD & CO., LTD, Netherfield, near Rottiocknen . 


TONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 


Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed i 
eer ee ERE Sand, Gravel, Pie ving, 
or Price List, free.—O OIGN , 
Dorchester, Dorset, M NURSERIES, es 


PRONS.—GARDENER®S’ Blue Twill with 


poeket and bib, 3s. 9d. post free, Gard \ 
" @lenskot.” Registered Scotch T weeds, Patterns; went pnee 
—SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, 0.3. 


GARDEN CANES, per 100, 2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft, 


33. 6d., 4 ft 73., 5 ft. 1ls., 6 ft. 13s, 6d., 7 ft 
ft. 22s, $d. Raftia, Labels, Twines, Soils, ete, ite her fre is 
ALBERT HEAD, Seaford Road, Wokingham. ae 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE !! Ideal for Peas 


fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fen i 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterpenor oe 
Special prices small lots or 19s. 6d. mile. Samples f: cea 
GREEN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. “aan 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


eke RDEN Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 


mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus, free. 
—WHAATLY & OO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted 


fine, centuries old. Owt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


LASS — Best 21 oz. Horticultural Bed 

various sizes, from 1d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price ist free. 

Stock also held in London.— Write “GLASS ”’(Dept. G.I.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. 


HED TIMBER, SPEOIAL OFFER.—Cheap 


matching flooring, scantlings, doors for huts, garages, etc., 
creosoted pas edging, prepared greenhouse timber, trellis 
laths, }in. x lin.—TENNISON, Dept. G., Story Street, Hull. 


HE LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RAIL" 


WAY have for disposal at Stratford, E., a number of Old 
Railway Carriage ‘ea other vehicle bodies, suitable for 
bungalowa, allotment holders, &c.—For particulars apply to 
DIVISIONAL STORES SUPERINTENDENT, L.N.E.Rly., 
Doncaster. 


PLANTS, &e. 


LPINE, ROOK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

aving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 

and Saikien. Descriptive catalogue ‘free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


Ye ee S8PEOCIOSUM (Scotch Flame 


Flower); loveliest creeper grown; plant now; 12 roots 3z., 
with box of peat 3s.6d., post free. 
HARDY, Stranocum, Courty Antrim. 


ORDER CARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

quality plants, ex 3} in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 78. 6d.; 50 

in 50 ditto from 27s.6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


[AZENDES PLANTS IN FOUR VAR.- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.-OHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 

The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure oustomers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible, 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri. 


Oert.), 58. 100. Seed Potatoes. Lists on application.—A, 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. John, Wisbech. 


50 000 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
’ 


ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. This is the best sort to grow. 50, 3s. ; 100, 
5s. 6d. ; 200, 10s8.; 500, 228.6d. Allcarriage paid —SLOCOMBE 


LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 
100 000 Early Tomato Plants, good 
9 strong, twice transplanted plants, in 


two best sorts, to grow, 25, 1s. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s, 6d., 
free.—SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


10 000 CHOICE NAMED ALPINES, 
’ 


Rock Plants, for disposal privately. Strong 
flowering stuff from pots. 200 varieties, Dianthus, Cam. 
panulas, Dryas, Linums, Androsaces, Gentianas, Saxifragas, 
Sisyrinchiums, Aubrietias, Hardy Primulas, etc., 30s. 100. 
True to name. List sent.—Box 662, GARDENING ILLvs- 
TRATED, 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


[\eecsk AND ROCK PLANTS. Large 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Send for list.— 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, Clogher, Co. Tyrone. 


SPARAGUS CROWNS.—Oonnovers Colossal, 


Strong healthy crowns. 3 years 10s. 6d., 2 years 6s. 6d. 
per 100, carriage paid. Grown on beautiful soil.—FRANK 
RICE, St. Osyth Nurseries, Clacton-on-Sea, 


$$$ 
AVERETT As new, known as No. 3. A rich 


purple red, splendid, my raising. 
Six plants, strong, 9s. 6d. 
Carriage free. 


Drayton 


Cultural directions.— 


OWNER, 1, 


Manor N urseries, 
CHICHESTER. 


For Chrysanthe 


Besee on a formula 
after most careful r 
this fertiliser is now use 
leading growers all over 
country. Try it. Can be us 
potting or planting. Of a 
serymen, seedsmen, and { 


R. 446. 


SWEET PEA CULTURE ‘Sperine Bame 


as recommended by Leading Growers, 
12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on 


A.E.DAVIES & CO. 1%, Lever St,,¢ 


LONDON, 
. 
6 = 
PLANTS, &e. (Continued) 
((HOICE DAFFODILS.—A few BAR 
LOTS of fine varieties and seedlings, re 


with order, toclearground. Liston ap lication to 
CHAPMAN, LTD., Rotherside Garhene Rye, 


[ouBtz BEGONIAS. 27 Gold | 


awarded at leading shows. Nice youn; 
for potting, 88, per dozen. List free.—R. LA R 


Lanarkshire. ; 
a 
BALDWIN PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipk 
,__Llonbridge.—Violets. Plant now, for Autumn 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doub 
5s. dozen. As exhibited at the Ideal Ho Ex! 
Olympia. Complete list on application. Viol 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper.) ’ 


Nites WBERRY PLANTS, Royal 


guaranted maidens, good crowns, well-root: if 
200, 10s. 9d. : 300, 16s. ; 400, 218. ;500, 26s,6d, Ca 
cash. Satisfaction or money returned.—H. W. 

Fruit Grower, Croft Road, Evesham. 


IOLET ‘Princess of Wales” 


true). The finest violet in the world. 
per doz., carriage paid—DOWN LODGE 
Whiteparish, Salisbury. 


HEPATICAS, mixd. colours, dbl. 
C.W.0,. Car, free.—MRS. HORNER, Pebma: 


| OBEMA Queen Victoria, scarlet. 
3s, doz. ; 20s..100. Lobelia Ibis, rose and b: 
25s. 100. Post free.—MADDEN, Castletownshe! 


ARE PLANTS. List. Man 


mountain species and garden hybrid 
open. MISS TAYLOR, Quarry Orchard, Cle: 


(Miscellaneous Adverts. continued on 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d.’and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs.. 3/6; 
14 lbs,, 6/= ; 28 Ibs., 10/=; 66 lbs,, 18/~ : 112 Ibs., - 


$2/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


| CLAY & SON, 


cine eal 


enriches needy plants and 


ORDER ‘“‘ CLAY’S” WITH YOUR SEEDS 
with Order (except TINS). 


Manure Manufacturers 
= and Bonef Crushers, 


A 
7 t : oY 
stimulates tired foliage ox 
ic 
the Works, carriage paid in *r iL 
the United Kingdom for Oash TRAOE MAR 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Tr 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


~ 


9g 


J 


} 


JE 
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3AVIN JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


| SHRUBS HERBACEOUS 


in quality and quantity 


ALPINES 


CARNATIONS | | SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE | 


fo PEMBURY, KENT DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


4 Sound Commercial Training in 
every Garden & Greenhouse OULTIVATION OF Fruit, Roses, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 

nerbad'y celécted! stosks. pee fee ee AND ALPINE PLANTS, a 

the finest obtainable. In ition to Nursery Work special claeses iri i 
| é A in Poultry, Pigs, and Becleeping on Danish aan aeons Chryssnthenums, Dabilias, 
Perpetual Flowering Carnations, Perpetual small holding system. Pansies, Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Border Oarnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii Board Resid . ; : ; 
ind the new Allwoodii Alpinus. esidence is per aa pie paciote country house Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 
| IMustrated Catalogue on request to— VACANCIES FOR LADIES, Post Free on Application. 
y=) Terms and full particulars from— 
N. I. BAGGESEN, Nurseries, PEMBURY, KENT Mention this Pager. 


t 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 
ling Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. King’s Seedsmen-______EDINBURGH 


‘1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


CHEALS’ 


JADOO suits aaa Pa British 
_ KINDS OF PLANTS ee Ge Garintior 


_ Reduced prices for the next 3 months. 
Society 


hirably adapted for Raising Seedlings, Striking 
ANNUAL SPRING SHOW 


s,and General Conservatory and Frame Work. 
to be held at Royal Horticultural Society’s 


uses the Size of the Flowers. 
Hall, Vincent Square, S.W., Thursday and 


Gives Substance and Enduring Qualities. 
Ensures Brilliancy and Intensity of Colour. 

Friday, April 26th and 27th. Doors open: 

Thursday, 12.5 p.m. ; Friday, 10.5 p.m. 


is Clean and Light to handle, and saves labour 
atering. Can be mixed with the poorest soil. 
CONCENTRATED JADOO LIQUID 

both Meat and Drink to Plants 

‘apest fertiliser that can be bought. One gallon 


k ll f h f ing. 
——..:. Illustrated GRAND DISPLAY OF CARNATIONS 
) FIBRE—Sample Packet 1/- post paid ; Catalogue Free Bye leas brads Pee lee tonal ane 


Bushel Bag 4/6; 4 Bushel Sack 16/- 

) LIQUID—Quart Tins 1/6; One gallon 3/6 ; 

'wo gallons 6/-; Five gallon drum 10/- 

é paid Cash with Order on 16 bushels or 2 galls. 
Order through your Seedsman or from 


[ADOO COMPANY, CUSSION’: 


ipecial Terms to Seedsmen and Growers. 
Louis B. PHILLIPS, PROPRIETOR. 


‘*DAILY MAIL’’ £100 GOLD CUP 


for the Best Scented Carnation. Also Special 
EAL & SONS L d Prizes and Challenge Trophies valued £1,000. 
if eH >) t MS ApDMISsION—Free to Members; Non-Members, 2/6. 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY 


Schedule, etc., from P. F. Bunyard, Hon, Sec., 57, 
Kidderminster Road, Croydon. 


EMPIRE 
STONE 


Garden Ornament 


A3. Falcon, £2-10-0 


Al, Hare, £1-10-0 
19” high, base 10” x. 74” ee 


25%” high, base 8%” x 94” 


iated by authorities 
dening Illustrated,” 
and other leading 


with Popular 
ator or 7 ins Hoe 
5 Carr. in 

U.K., 1/6 


Model, 24/6, or com- 
h interchangeable set 
8 (Oultivator and 4, 
1 Hoes), 35/= Carr. 2/- 
ng Ironmongers and 
ores, or from— 


BB3. Bird Bath, 18” square. 
£3-3-0 


All prices are carriage paid in 


England and Wales. 
EMPIRE STONE CO. Ltd., vi. 25” aiam., 20” nigh, 


V2. 24” square, 20” high, 


5 ae HOE CO, 3g G GARDEN ORNAMENT DEPT. £4-0-0 
ITED, wn 4: 414: 
| alee pod V2A. 16” square, 13” high, 232, STRAND, rm W.GaZzeainy ian oes 33 high, 
2 on, r ad ‘ af ’ ¥ ~ ; : 3 : 
one: Gerrard 8988. MBE / 4 £$2-7-6 Write for Leafle 
nts wanted. Write for Terms. oil lcs Le Sa ae nt ent 


, = 
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PLANTS, &c.—(Continued from page ii). 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—Large selection of 


- Strong flowering clumps for present planting, also choice 
Alpine plants, pot grown. Send for descriptive catalogue.—J. B. 
PAYNE, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Fingrinhoe, near Colchester. 


8 00 Hardy Midland Rock Plants.—Catalogue 
free.—ALPINE GARDEMXS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s., free. 


6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 
5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s. — O'KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
vaughan, Ireland. 


Bee Carnations, six best named, 6s. 6d. doz.; 
dble., 11s.6d.—WILLIAMS, 27, Battersby Lane, Warrington 


HARLY-FLOWE RING GLADIOLI.—20,000 


in six separate colours, 4s. 6d, per 100; finest mixed, 4s. 100, 
500 for 15s. Gladioli primulus, large-flowering varieties, 50 for 
38., 100 5s. 6d., c.w.o.—J. HANDSCOMBBE, Feltham, Middlesex. 


Oe cee Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Oontich, Belgium. 


HOR BASKETS & Balcony.—Our speciality, 


Lobelia Arethusa, ls. doz. Dble. Red and Dble. Orange 
Tropzolum, 1s. 6d. doz. Strong rooted cuttings, price per 100 or 
1,000 on application. Orders 5s. cg. free.—WALSHAW & SON, 
Nurseries, Scarborough. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 


Send post card fer our up-te-date Desoriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


EW RASPBERRIES, all to fruit well 


this season, true stocks, well dormant :— Lloyd 
George, Pyne’s Royal, Red Cross; enormous fruits, heaviest 
Croppers. 23 to 5ft.: 25, 4s.; 50, 7s. ; 100, 12s. ; 13 to 3 ft., stout: 
50, 5s.; 100, 98. STRAWBERRY PLANTS, strong fruiting: 
Royal Sovereign, Paxton’s, Givon’s Late, 50, 2s. 9d.; 100, 5s. 
Best Cabbage, Lettuce (Cabbage and Cos), Onions, Savoys, 
Brussels Sprouts, Plants to name, etc., 2/- to 2/6 100. All 
carriage paid. Oash.—JAS. WALTERS, Grower and Florist, 
25, Friars Walk, Exeter. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
Cee URED FISH, ‘Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ee eee) 
Hee WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 


4kept. Experienced all branches, including herbaceous 
borders, rock gardens, flowering shrubs. Age 36; married, no 
family.—Box 661, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, E.0.4. 


Royal 
- Horticultural 
Society 


OPENING OF 
THE NEW HALL 


The President and Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society are pleased to inform the 
Fellows and Associates that H.R.H. Princess 
Mary Viscountess Lascelles has graciously con- 
sented to open the New Hall of the Society on 
Tuesday, June 26th, 1928, at 3 o'clock. Fel. 
lows and Associates desirous of attending the 
ceremony are requested to send in their applica- 
tions not later than Saturday, May 12th, 1928. 
The accommodation, both sitting and standing, 
is necessarily limited and the allotment of 
tickets will take place by ballot. No individual 


notice of the opening ceremony will be sent to 
Fellows. 


| F.R. DURHAM, Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, 

London, S.W. J 


| 
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- 


For best_results use V 


i den Fertilisers—obtainable from 
Nurserymen, 


oe. 


i. 
pam. 
a D 


— y + 
Markhams. 


a oe KIL 


NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDAIES. SEE UST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF AMY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


Only Address: TOMLINSON & HAYWARD Lro LINCOLN. 


RDEN NETS 28%,08 Actua 
G A a heed oc MEAT 
Any length and width supplied Corded allround. New ne ting 
Bees mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched 4, stout in. 
mesh, 53d. ; medium, 43d. ; lin. stout, 5d. ; medium, 43d. sq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tarred, bound 
with cords, from 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 22d. sq. yd. N EW 
PEA NETTING, hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. mesh 3 ft. 23d. ; 6 ft. 
5d. run yds. DIAMOND NETS, mesh closed, heavy quality, 
50x 4, 25x 8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-; lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 
14/- each, carr. paid, passoneet train, receipt order. List samples 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. . 
W OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- 
LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 


of every description. 


Greenhouses from 
£4 2 6 


1—) 
Poultry Houses from Huts from 
ok AZ 6 £3 2:6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


W. TRESEDER, LTD. 
THE NURSERIES, CARDIFF 


DAHLIAS 


cold 
now ready. 


List on Application 


Plants from frames in 3 in. pots 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


1/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 18 and 26 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


GARDENING 


QUERIES & ANSWERS 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Nameand Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 
Each query should be ona separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 

No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
is at your disposal 


ADDRESs — 
The Editor, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Seedsmen, 
Useful booklet on Fertilisers and 
Fertilising free on request. 


etc. 


ar OaRCTs Ye. 


MARK SMITH, Ltd. 
LOUTH, LINOS. 


BURN YOUR RUBBI 


eT es ——* No trouble: tomers 


needing no fuel, 
tee : f VULOAN IN 
Me : jj will burn a barrows 


rubbish to ashes wi 
minimum of sm; 


Sct tl TE i) 


Strongly built f 


iL 2 j 
5 Wigner long wear. 
= RCS ; Price 10/- each, 2 for 
i WEP RSB).  warecr size 1p ea 
MUP SS : Carriage on two, eit 
<—1FT 6INS——e size, 1/6. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET ¥ 
Dept. G.I, 8, Rudheath Road, 


LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTEHW! 
EDDY’S NEW NE 


GARDEN NETS. For Fruit Protec 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 


NEW lin. square mesh, heavy ... se per sq. 
NEW 1in. square mesh, medium ... 52d. per sq. 
NEW lin. square mesh, light 5d. per aq. 
NEW $in. square mesh, medium... 74d. per ed, 
NEW in. square mesh, light 5d. per sq 


REPAIRED 1 in. square mesh (corded) 34d. 
REPAIRED 1 in. diamond mesh (not corded 
9/- per 100 ga. : 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 6$d. per 


NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


per 0. 


Sambles and particulars from the manufactu 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Limit 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LIN( 
(Sole Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 


THE LEADING 


FOWLER'S LAWN Sh 


The Originator of Lawn Sandé 


Destroys all obnoxious weeds and moss, and discolou 
grass least of any. ‘Produces a rich velvety green. 60 
experience in lawn culture. 


THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR THE BEST OW 
MARKET 


If required for destroying weeds only, a pinch in the 
of each weed will entirely clear your lawn. 
In tins, 1/6, 3/-and 5/6 ; t cwt. 8/=; } cwt. 14/6 ; 1 ewt 
in strong airtight kegs. 
USE CORRY’S NEW HAND SPRINKLER, ONLY 5/ 
Of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 


21, 1928 


VOLC 


Spray thar is Differe r 

)e Ypray v4 

; a clean sweep of all pests from the deadly 
jider to the obstinate Mealy Bug. ,Volck is 
st effective Insecticide yet produced. It has 
ied with perfect success in all parts of the 
for all classes of horticulture. Volck com- 
destroys Red Spider (adults and eggs), Aphis, 
Fly, Thrips, Mealy Bug, etc.—yet leaves 
with Volck are quite unharmed. Volck is Non- 
us and Non-Hardening—test it in your Garden 
yhouse TO-DAY. Fullest instructions with each 
ibe to make 2 galls, 9@ Tin for 10 galls., 2/6. 
larger sizes. Stocked by all the leadiny Seedsmen 
reerymen. 

tle Distributors: 


0. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Dept.), 
st Garden and Waltham Cross 


KERS (OXFORD) LTD. 


BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


rated for Alpine Plants 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


FTOENSON’S 


A NETTING 


, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
s and Beans, 5 ia. Square Mesh, 
. high, 3d., 43 ft. 44d., 6 ft. 6d., 
t. 74d.,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
e 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders “ G.I.” 
BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 


fer List. Every description of Netting made. 


JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 
PORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


The 
_ Standard 
awn Dressing 


he easiest and the cheapest way 
‘estore patchy and impoverished 
ns to a delightfully green, smooth, 
velvety condition is to dress 
n with Abol Lawn Sand at the rate 
| ozs. to the square yard. 


.\bol Lawn Sand not only destroys 
ds, Daisies, and coarse grasses, 
it also improves the turf. Now 
ne time to use it. 


Small tins ... 10d., 1/3, & 2/3 
7 Ibs. e wa 3/- 
14 Ibs. Et Me Bie 
28 Ibs. (air-tight drum) 8/6 
56 lbs. do. 4 5/- 
1 cwt. do. 26/6 


rite for Descriptive Folder 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Iron- 


gers, Chemists, and Stores. If any 
sulty, Abol Ltd., 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


Abol 
awn Sand 


KH Gh 


N 


antici A 
WIC 


RECESS 
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BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


Write for Calaieds to— y 
Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Gow’s “‘ PERFECT” Pea Netting 


A Sort BUT VERY 

STRONG AND Strong OorTtron 
CorD NETTING, SIX 

DURABLE, WILL IncHSQuARK MESH, 
LAST FOR YEARS STEAM TARRED, 
AND Rot-PROOFED. 


High .. 3ft. 45 ft. 6ft. 9ft. per Supplied in Pads 
running of 6, 12, 25, 50, and 
yard. 100 yards long. 

71b. 141b. 281b. 561b. Lewt. 

COW’S LAWN SAND .. 3/- 5/- 8/6 15/- 27/- 
Daisy Eradicator. 

‘*cowoO" WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 
Non-poisonous. Gets all the Worms. 

HUNCOWCIDE . 3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 17/6 
Soil Fumigant. Bags Free Carriage Pa d, 

Ask your 8eedsman for them. 


HUNTER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 


LIVERPOOL 


Prices—7d. .9d. 1/- 1/6 


11/6 21/- 


FERTILISERS, 


LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE, 19/6; [ 
GENERAL GARDEN USE, 17/-: WORM- 
KILLER, 17/6 per cwt., carr. pd. | 
And ail other Fertilisers. 1 
HY. RICHARDSON & CO. | 


WU WWIWWJJV=/;WJ|! MM |Jl#t!@#H##9)?h J 
PEARSON’S : 
RELIABLE SEEDS : 


SWEET PEAS 


The Exhibitors’ 
Collection of 12 
varieties- - 5/- 


The Decorative 
Collection, 12 
varieties- - 2/ 


“The Garden” 
Collection, 6 
varieties- - 1/6 


: J. R. PEARSON & SONS | 
Y LIMITED, Y 
: LOWDHAM, NOTTS : 
L 


EN 


it 


my 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Carnations, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phioxes, 
Pyrethrums, Violas, Harey Border and Rock 
Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, eto. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotiand 


SANKEY’S 
PATHMAC 


i 
HARD 


COURTS 


Better than brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


Prices and Samples on application 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


~PLAN-T TE 


STRONG 


cL WEK 


The 2 New & Better Tying Material 
for every Garden, Greenhouse & Home 


HANDIER, neater, 
and less wasteful than 
Raffia. Specially 
manufactured for soft- 
ness and _ strength. 
Holds _ securely 
without injuring 
most delicate 
stems. Invisible 
green shade. 


These 4d. spools 
will create a neat 
and orderly gar- 
den, insure your 
plants and flow- 
ers against dam- 
age, and allow 
them their full 
natural growth, 


From 
SEEDSMEN, 
NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS, 
IRON MONGERS 


Ke” POCKET SPOOLS Ad. 
3 SPooLs I1/- 
Sole Manufacturers : 
R. P. LAWSON & SONS, Limited, 
MANCHESTER 


British 
Made 


Sit 


YOU 
WORRIED by SLUCS and SNAILS ? 


You need not be if you send P.O. 1s. 6d. for full 
directions for use of the new, safe, easy, and 
effectual method of complete extermination, and 
sufficient material to treat } acre of garden, to— 


THE SLUG MORT CO.,, 


PENZANCE, CORNWALL 


BAMBOO &m& ye SCRIPTION 
GARDEN Bawa 


CANE’S Gatti 
AEDAVIES&C? StrRtiBacon tc. 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
| .. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


EDGELL’S PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


GUARANTEED to be strongly constructed of best red 
deal, with roof of matchboard and ebonite roofing. 


Eee quality and workmanship combined with most 
ODERATE PRIOKS and CARRIAGE PAID to 
ene = Station. 
GREENHOUSES 2 speciality. Catalogue on request. 
GARDEN FRAMES from 36s. 


Goat Houses Summer House 
Pigsties Iuvalids Shelters 
Dog Kennels Beac 

Pigeon Cotes Useful Sheds 
Incubator Houses Motor eeeyses 
Toot Houses Cycle Sheds 
Workshops Sports Pavilions 
Bungalows &c., &c. 


Send for our 96-page catalogue of Greenhouses and Portable 
Buildings of every description, post free. 


W. & A. EDGELL, LTD. 


17, RADSTOCK, Nr. BATH. 
Established in Radstock 36 years 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World & 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Olematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 
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CLOCHES 


for intensive culture 


6 or more packed 
free. 


Horticultural Glass in 100 and 200 ft. boxes. 
Any size cut. 


Diamonds 7/6 and 12/6. 


ww. Aa. SMIiIiTtre, 
117, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 


FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES 


Flowers and Vegetables 
will not give of their best 
unless they receive a dress- 
ing of Nitrate of Soda. 


The difference can be seen 
in one week. 


Write for pamphlets, entitled, ‘* Successful 

Gardens for Every Amaieur, be The Man- 

velit of Orchards and Fruit Trees,” 
pplied gratis and post free THE 

CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE, 

ee House, New Broad Street, London, 
2. 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


White us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any. seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 


The Manager, 
“ Gardening Illustrated,” 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
Lendon, E.C. 4 


5/- each, packing 2/6 


April 21, 
FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 
A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


é are clipped 10 times faster with 


THE “LITTLE WONDER 


HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, Wo 


WEST’S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDR 


ADVERTISED 40 ve 
Stakes and supports for all p'ants and ty 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood stic| 
Rafhatape (better than raffia). West 
labels (everlasting). Westmalene (be 
than manure}. Insecticides. Slug Guar 
Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Kil 
“Lawn Sand."’ Shadings. Mats. Netti 

Aprons. Peats, Loam, eic. 

Samples and Catalogue free 


C. E. WEST, mcieNpon 


Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundr. 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40, 000 in use 


The high reputation of this Boiler for 
ciency and economy is still unrivalle 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler {c 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


@@ For reduced prices ef Boller and 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) f 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LT 


LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
Lendon Office : 122, Victoria Street, 5 


=Vaporite 


The ORIGINAL soil insectic 


Kills 


allinjurious soil insects such 
Wireworms, Slugs, 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and 4 
about 1 lb. to every 8 square yards or at the 
of 14 lbs. to ever , cups yard of potting soil. 
trouble is incurred. No special tools are ne 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 — 


en 


PRICES: xe 
1 cwt. bags ... 17/6 | 14 Ib. bags «. 8 
cwt. ,, .. 11/8 7 1b. ting. 3 
owt , — s- ASie 11h. ",, 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stor 


The Strawson Chemical Co., ! 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E 


91, 1928 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Ete. 


IBSON ‘S GARDEN GLORIES 
GARLEN CHRYSANTHS, "33°" 


Cacvus All 6/= doz. 
 DARLIAS Collarette our 


Cnarms selection 


G. GIBSON & Co., 
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ae a 
The Nurseries, 


New 
Catalogue 
free on request 
LEEMING BAR, 


vil 


LONICERA NITIDA 


The New Hedge Plant. A good 
grower, with small, handsome olive 
green foliage. Much better than 
Privet. 14 feet, 9/- doz., 65/- 100; 
9 to 12 inches, 4/- doz., 30/- 100. 


YORKSHIRE 


; 


mm Bulbs Lilium Seed 


OW is the time to plant and sow! 


our CATALOGUE (post free). for 
RICAN, EUROPEAN, INDIAN 
and JAPANESE varieties 


_in good condition 38 varieties 
of L. Seed in stock 


3LADIOLI—fine bulbs 
“*hoice SWEET PEAS 
VES BONE. & CO. 


2, Easter Rd., EDINBURGH 
POTATOES, BULBS, SEEDS 


RPETUAL FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS 
e928 


Free on 


Catalogue 
Inspection Invited. ' 


C. ENGELMANN, Ltd. 


Carnation Growers, 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


request. 


The Silver Medal 


RSE SHOE BOILER 


imioal Boller for the small Green 
house or Garage 


Used in the R.4.8. Gardens 
Booklet C post free 


meee KINNELL ‘& Co.; Ltd. 
4, Southwark St., London, S.E. | 


*Phone: Hop 0362 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass out vo any sise. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Giass fe sent from my warehouse sc cucstally examined as 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 
J. B. ROBINSON Glass and Builders’ Mercbante, 
, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Yeas Advertizer in "GARDENING LLLUSTRATED. 


SLUG PREVENTER 


The Archibald Plant Protector 
Durable Metal Fabric. 

NEVER FAILS LASTS FOR YRARS. 
Send for FREE Sample. 
Standard size, 3/6 doz., post free. 

2. A.COUSLAND & CO., 
sf 93, Brook Street, GLASGOW 


i“ " WEED KILLER 


AND 


LAWN SAND 


Awarded Gold Medal Anglo-American Exhibition. 
Bronze Medal Royal Horticultural Society. 


Weed Killer.—Tin to make 25 gals., 2/6; for 50 gals., 4/9; 
postage 9d. on each; for 150 gals., 13/-. 
Lawn Sand, for destroying weeds and moss.—28 lb., 8/- 
56lb., 14/-; 1 ewt., 26/-, Fertilises the grass. 
Sold by Chemists and Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 


Acme Chemical Co., Ltd., Tonbridge, Kent 


OXLEY'S 
ALL-ROUND FERTILIZER 


per 20/- cwt. 
=9 “Purity” 

| SWEET PEA 
FERTILIZER 

per 25/- cwt. 


| TOMATO 
FERTILIZER 
E per 22/6 cwt. 


TONK’S 


ROSE 
MANURE 


per 30/- cwt. 


All carr. pald, c w.o, 


Send te-day, 
mentioning thie paper 
and you shail have o 
copy free per retura post 


7 . 
THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


W.WELLS, dun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Alpine and Herbaceous 


Plant Specialist 


Special Collections: 


24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
15/-, and 27/- Be 


Delphiniums 
Michaelmas Daisies 8/-, 
Phlox . : 3 . 9/- and 18/- 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 7/6 each. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


(Lovely flowers for house decoration) 
We offer the finest mixture of Primulinus varieties 
ever sent out at the price. 

Second size, per 100 5/=; 500 for 22/6 ; 
1000 for 40/-= 

First size, per 100 7/=; 500 for 32/6; 
1000 for 60/= 

Carriage Paid. Immediate despatch. (Every corm 


guaranteed to flower) Ask for ‘Catalogue of 150 
varieties and see what others ray 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
GLADIOL! SPECIALISTS 


Near CHELSFIELD STATION, KENT. 


| The Best a log ae ROOFS || 


12 yds. -5/S by | yd. 
From all Ironmongers. or— 
F. MoNEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London 


i= 


mz GARAGE KOKE = 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL for 


GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ins. wide, rg ins. front to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., um, LUTON 


vill GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Awarded 
over 
100 
Gold 

Medals 


Galned the & 

RWG. & 
60 - Guinea 
Coronation 
Challenge 
Cupin 1927 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 
Si per doz. oe, per 1¢0 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias 
” in mixed colours... . 


Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers. a ee ee on . 4/6, 30/- _ ,, 
oe in mixed colours 5p ay ay 30 te as ays oe ie 11 GOl 24/-  ,, 
aA Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours Se is xe 2 25 ss -- | .5/- ‘ 35/-__,, 


ov] 7 + im mixed colours .. an a0 B3 ec os 4/- a 2s8/- So 
Collection 36 large Tubers—12 doubles, 12 singles, 12 Frilled simgles, 14/- 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSE&S:— 
Gained the only two R.H.8S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., R-H.S. 
Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 
17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 


Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially 
geod value, in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


Collection Ay, 12 extra good sorts .. ok 70/- Collection C, 12 fine sorts .. SE iss 30/- 
53 B, 12 very choice sorts .. An 42/- ye D, 12 good sorts a5 ee 20/- 


PHLOX DECUSSATA .. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES ie } A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. respectively. 


Send for Illustrated Cataiogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Varieties, Delphiniums, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc.,to 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON - - - BATH 


armona 

A PAR-EXCELLENT 
BLOOM 

PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Carriage Paid Prices : 


ee ee ee 


=," 


RICHARDSON’S 


FAMOUS 


DAFFODILS 


My successes at the 


R.H.S. DAFFODIL SHOW 
April 12th and 13th, 1927— 


Go'd Medai fer Group 
Thirteen Firsts 
Seven Seconds 
Ist Class Certificate for ‘‘ Mitylene ”’ 
Award of Merit, ‘‘ Therapia ” ; 
Certificate of Preliminary Recognition 


for “Red Sea” 1 lb. Tin - 1/3 14 lb. Bag - 5/9 
ee 2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 
Gold Medal R.H.S. of Ireland 7 lb. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 


112 Ib. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 


April 6th, 1927 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION NOW 
A Carmona 
; “i aes Measuring 
Spoon in 
each Tin, 


NEW CATALOGUES NOW READY 
— FREE ON APPLICATION —— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
All orders should be received not later 


than September lst, as after that date 
all unsold bulbs will be replanted 


Yh ZH, SS, 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 
BROMWICH 


ee 8 nn ee ee ee 


J. LIONEL RICHARDSON 
Prospect Gardens, Waterford, IRELAND 


a as a ess ae ee 


By Appointment. 


LOOK to YOUR LAW 


To maintain turf in good condition 
throvghout the Season, it is essential 
that it should be fed regularly with 9 
safe, complete fertilizer. 


FISONS ‘ 


LAWN GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer). 
The finest turf fertilizer known to science 
It has a lasting effect upon root growth and 
quickly produces thick, smooth and hard. 
wearing turf. Safe to use. 1 cwt. issufficient 
for a Tennis Court. 
PRICFS IN BAGS: 


7 Ibs., 3/*; 14 Ibs,, 5/*; 28 lbs, 9; 
56 lbg., 15/-; 1 ewt., 25/*. Carriage paid. 


FISONS' POWDER 


WORM KILLER 


S.fer and more effective than chemica 
preparations. Deadly to worms, yet helpfu 
to grass. 

PRICES IN BaGs: 


7lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs., 4/6; 28 Ibs., Te: 
56 ‘bs., 12/-; 1ewt. 20/-. Carriage paid, 


Write for Complete Catalogue. 


FISONS 


FEBIILIZER: 


JOSEPH FISON & CO., LTD., IPSWIGH 
Specialists in Garden Fertilizers 
and Lawn Renovation, 
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GLEARANGE OFFI 


_ MUST BE SOLD 
One Week Oni 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


SET A. 
Anita Ballard, cornflower blue ... 
Blue Gem. lovely deep blue ae a 
Duchess (new), large pink, semi-double- 
Grey Lady, silvery grey... veg BS 
Queen Elizabeth (new), semi-double, white ... 
Elta, lovely shade of mauve, double 


The 6 for 6/- 


SET B. 
Freedom (new), lavender blue 
Dick Ballard, double lilac die ee 
Heather Clow, beautiful double mauve 
Queen of Colwell, pale lavender, early... 
Powder Puff (new) rosy mauve ... a 


The 5 for 6/- 


HELENIUM, Crimson Beauty, lovely Wallf 
red, only 2ft. 9d. each, 3 for 2/*. 

BLUE GERANIUM, perfectly hardy, flowers ° 
blue, double. 9d. each, 3 for 2/-. 
LYCHNIS CHALCEDONICA, 3ft., lovely scarlet. 

each, 3 for 2/-. 
CLEMATIS FLAMMULA, fine for arches or per! 
white, sweet scented. 1/6 each, 3 for 4/- 
VIOLA, Magate Mott, lovely mauve, for bed 
2/6 per doz. 


All the above are strong plants as lifted, an 
small stuff usually sent with cheap adve 


All orders of 10/- and over Carr. Pp 


Under that amount please add 1/- to co 
cost of packing and carriage. — 


F. RICH 


_Hindlip Gardens, WORCESTE! 


JARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


563—VOL. Iu; 


APRIL a1, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Irises: for the Small Amateur 


a professional member of the Iris 
iety it is very pleasing to read the 
resting article on ‘“‘ Irises for the 
\mateur ’? in your issue of March 
t. All too often one finds in the gar- 
ature of to-day a list of obsolete 
vhich are recommended as the best 
; for the amateur to plant.. Your 
mdent’s list is modern, and, to my 
ias few faults or omissions, but be- 
ticising each section 
il-I will draw atten- 
the fact that in Mr. 
ngs’ June-flowering 
»f 22 varieties he has 
9 include any pink or 
es. It is possible that 
not care for the pinks 
‘eds _ himself—some 
do not—but, when re- 
iding a small collec- 
Irises for the average 
a representative list 
eties of all available 
of colour should be 
Now, to take the 
sts in detail. Of the 
itermediate (May- 
1g) Irises named, | 
only keep three— 
Kochii, and Odin— 
ing Amas, Walhalla, 
wanenburg, and add- 
een Flavia, Kharput, 
itjof. In my opinion, 
it is better than Amas, 
in fact, the best early 
urple Iris we have. 
of is a cleaner and 
brilliant pale. blue 
‘than Walhalla, and 
Flavia is the most re- 
yellow. Zwanenburg 
quaint bizarre Iris 
is considered by a few 
very beautiful, but it 
sor plant, and not an 
r the beginner’s col- 


he 22 varieties in the 

Iwering group I should retain 15, dis- 
; the following seven :—Ballerine, La 
Lord of June, Montezuma, Prospero, 
dat, and Safrano. These are all. good, 
' Irises, but in several cases they are 
ich like to the 15 retained to make a 
‘epresentative colour collection. My 
Substitutions are as. follows :— 
le, Shekinah, Her Majesty, Rosalba, 


Wixe, Souvenir de Mme, Gaudichau, 


era, 


. . e,e . 
- many of your readers will criticise 


‘A FURTHER SELECTION 


me for discarding Lord of June, but my ex- 
perience is that this Iris is not very flori- 
ferous, and I consider Neptune much more 
reliable. A good spike of Lord of June is 
hard to beat, in spite of the flopping stan- 
dards, but if we only get-one spike to a 
dozen plants it is rather disappointing. 
Safrano is a good pale yellow, but the free- 
flowering, graceful Shekinah is better, and 
is an Iris which should be in every collection, 


June-flowering Irises in Sir Arthur Hort’s garden at Hursthourne 
Tarrant, Hants. 


however small. Her Majesty is a reliable 
pale rose-pink. Rosalba is a glowing maho- 
gany-red, which *is always a mass of bloom. 
Rhein Nixe is one of the most distinct and 
attractive garden Irises in cultivation, with 
white standards and rich violet-purple falls, 
and must be included. Souvenir de. Mme. 
Gaudichau, the superb French Iris, is a rich 
violet-purple self of extraordinarily brilliant 
colouring, and although introduced 14 years 
ago, still holds a place among the 12 best 
Irises in the world to-day. Seminole iis a 


real gem and the most brilliant red of all. 
It never fails to give a wonderfully vivid 
splash of colour wherever it is grown. 
Opera, a rich crimson-purple, is almost 
equally striking. 

In Mr. Hellings’ group of miscellaneous 
varieties and species J find little to criticise, 
but I should add Stylosa, the beautiful 
sky-blue winter-flowering species, which, if 
planted in a slightly sheltered spot under a 
south wall or fence, will give 
an abundance of bloom at 
intervals from November to 
March, I think, also, ‘that 
Aurea and Monnierii are too 
much alike for a small gar- 
den, and as Monnierii is the 
finer flower I should retain 
this only, <A few bulbs of 
the beautiful little bulbous 
Iris reticulata, which flowers 
in February and can_ be 
grown successfully outside in 
the border, or in pots or 
bowls in the house, should 
be in every beginner’s collec- 
tion. The flowers are de- 
liciously scented, and are a 
brilliant violet-purple colour 
with a vivid’ golden-yellow 
blotch. © OriveE Murrett. 


Notes of the Week 


Frank Reader testimonial 


HE amount subscribed 

to the testimonial to Mr. 

Frank Reader, who was 
for many years the courteous 
cashier of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and retired 
at the end of last year, came 
to £2093 3s. 6d. ; the expenses 
of printing, postages, and 
the morocco-bound book con- 
taining the subscribers’ 
names came to 423 2s. 9d., 
leaving a balance of 
4270 os. od. It was the in- 
tention of the Testimonial 
Committee to entertain Mr. Reader to dinner 
and make the presentations on that occa- 
sion, but, unfortunately, Mr. Reader is so 
ill that such a function has become impossi- 
ble, consequently the presentation was made 
privately at his home at Croydon on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, April 11th. Mr. 
Cuthbertson, V.M.H., expressed very happily 
the high esteem in which Mr. Reader is held 
and the pleasure it had afforded his many 
friends to join in this evidence of their deep 
regard. Mr.. G. Monro, C.B.E., then 
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Dentaria diphylla 


handed Mr. - Reader the cheque for 
4270 os..9d., endorsed Mr. Cuthbertson’s 
observations, and said that all Mr. Reader’s 
friends sincerely hoped he would soon re- 
cover from his severe indisposition. Mr. 
C. H: Curtis, one of Mr. Reader’s oldest 
friends, presented the book containing the 
names of the subscribers and emphasised the 


great pleasure with which all concerned had 
taken part in arranging the testimonial. Mr. 
Reader received the presentation with great 
pleasure and deep emotion, and asked that 
his gratitude to the Committee and sub- 
scribers should be made known through the 
medium of the horticultural Press. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Dentaria diphylla 


HIS North American Dentaria is one of 

the most striking plants of early April, 

with its pure white bloom and glisten- 
ing, full green, pinnate foliage. There are 
no radical leaves; the stem rises from the 
ground for a height of a foot to 15 inches, 
but there is no bare effect because the foliage 
spreads so widely. It likes a rather shady 
place and is useful in the wild garden. We 
have it in pleasant combination with Ompha- 
lodes verna. The two plants flower at the 
same time, the Dentaria with its upright 
habit and clear white bloom, and at its foot 
the pure blue of the prostrate Omphalodes 
combine to make a satisfactory spring flower 
picture. 


White Fly 

The rapidity with which White Fly is in- 
creasing gives rise to much alarm among 
gardeners, and anything which is written 
about it is read with avidity by those who 
are suffering from White Fly. The frequent 
references to it in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
are significant. I am glad to say that after 
two years’ trouble with it under glass I got 
rid of it last year by the steady use of XL-All 
White Fly Insecticide. I expect to see it 
again this year; and am keeping a strict 
watch for it, but what is troubling me is the 
absence of any suggested remedy for it out- 
doors. I have seen no reference yet in any 
of the letters and notes to this feature of the 
trouble Last year many plants in my gar- 


expressed by correspondents 


den were smothered with it—the chief 
sufferers were Loganberries. When _ I 
touched a Loganberry leaf or rod scores of 
the fly appeared, hovered for a few seconds, 
and then settled on the fence. Has anyone 
any suggestion to put forward as to the pre- 
vention and cure of the fly outdoors? At the 
moment I cannot think of any method. 


F. Wynn HELLINGsS. 


Primula Julie and its hybrids 

I am glad to see Mr. Blair’s note on P. 
Juliz and two of its hybrids, on page ars. 
At one time I preferred Wanda to any of the 
other hybrids of P. Julie known to me, but 
I think Mrs, Neave is even finer. It has 
deeper-coloured and better-formed flowers 
than Wanda. Hellenew, which I have here 
also, is deeper in colour still, but it is hardly 
bright enough for my taste, although ladies 
admire it greatly and think ‘a velvet dress 
of that colour would be lovely,’’ a point on 
which I am not qualified to speak. I fear 
we are going to have too many Juliz hybrids 
of purple colouring. By the way, P. denti- 
culata always blooms with me before Juliz. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Primula acaulis var. rubra 
On high authority Primula acaulis var. 
rubra, so well described by your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Reginald Kaye, on page 210, 
is said to have been the original parent from 
which have sprung the coloured Primroses 
of our gardens, and in the capital article by 


~Mr. 


April 21, 


Mr. Kaye it is said that ** rarer forms 
with rose, purple, or dark purple 
each of these having been designa 
appropriate name, such as rosea for ¢} 
coloured and purpurea for the darker fo 
I have been greatly interested in P, z 
var. rubra for many years, and + & 
ous times bought plants under the dij 
names it has borne, but in every ea: 
plants were lilac and showed no ya; 
from each other. For some time I hay, 
endeavouring to learn whether there w; 
variation in the colour of the plants ip 
native habitats, a point of which I an 
doubtful, and I have also wondered 
tradition that P. acaulis rubra is real 
parent of our coloured Primroses is er 
Is it not possible that our native yell 
acaulis may have given coloured see 
without the influence of P. acaulis + 
I know that in two places where I hay 
P. ataulis wild in this country I have 
some plants with coloured flowers, ros 
pale pink, but very faint in colourin; 
neither of these instances could I fin 
indication of fertilisation from other col 
Primroses, although I could not dismi 
impression that pollen might have 
carried by bees to the yellow Primroses 
some garden, although these were di 
I am anxious to discover if P. acaulis 
varies in colour or shade in its - 
habitats. S. ARN 


Primula Wanda in profus 
Eighteen months since a neighbour o! 
bought 12 plants of Primula Wanda. 
flowering last spring he had them di 
and, as a result, got 72 plants, whic 
gardener planted out last autumn in a | 
facing W.S.W. I saw the plants on fl 
inst. with fine foliage and a mass of fic 
In my presence the flowers. on one plan 
counted and there were 120 fully-exp: 
and many other plants bore apparen 
many. The garden is an old one an 
borders have been well trenched annua 
an able gardener. I have seen P. V 
growing in many gardens, but nowhi 
such luxuriance as in my neighbour’s. 
: B. Newst 

“Exhibition” Carrots — 
It is with considerable regret that 1 o 


H. Turner, in his usually va 
weckly reminders (date April 7th), repes 


~ hoary formula for the production of wh 


termed ‘ exhibition ’? Carrots. Not | 
am finding fault, let me say, with the | 
—he gives the procedure in a succinct 
and, no doubt, his hints will be follow 
those to whom they appeal. But the 
thing is wrong. Of what earthly goc 
Carrots or, for that matter, Parsnips 
in length? Any self-respecting chef 0 
experienced cook would, very promptly 
sign such to the pig’s pail—and 1 
Such overgrown roots are more suited f 
stable than for the table. Nor does th 
duction of such imply any special ho 
tural skill—the merest tyro can, an 
infrequently does, beat the ‘ professi 
gardener on his own ground. Judge 
greatly to blame for encouraging such 
which, although marvellous in the & 
the inexperienced visitor to exhibi 
mercly raise a pitying, if not a contemp' 
smile from those who know what C 
ought to be. In one point I ‘;.. 
criticise Mr. Turner. He says that for 
exhibitions Carrots can be grown 0! 
same lines in cold frames. Frame+ 
Carrots, young, sweet, and tender, are 
valuable early in spring, but to devote ¢ 
more frames to the production of Carre 
exhibition is rather too much of a good 
I can. always put my cold frames 10 
use. A Scottisu GARDE} 
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_ Sparrows and Crocuses 


ad with interest ‘‘ J. Rai Kasi re- 
regarding sparrows and Crocuses, in 
umber of March 24th. His query as 
‘ther birds are excited by the colours 
suses, etc., or go for the sweet secre- 
the base of each flower, seems to me 
yorthy of a little trouble in trying to 
nts Park is the ideal spot for the 
»f the question, as there are as many 
vs as Crocuses, and plenty of both, 
| colours of the flowers. The birds 
snow me. They do not stop pulling 
wers to bits on my approach. I will 
advance that I am now firmly of 
1 that some sparrows go for colour 
hers for the secretion—in Crocuses at 
te. And I fear sparrows are the main 
S. 
white blooms in Regent’s Park were 
untouched, one in five of the yellow 
vere damaged, the deep purple ditto, 
much bigger proportion of the striped 
auyy ones slashed and. shredded. On 
peed. R. K,’s *’ note | visited one or 
is of Crocuses in Scarborough and saw 
; absolutely undamaged in other re- 
with a tearing incision at the base of 
ower-stem, some near the soil and 
halfway up to the base of the flower. 
evidently this had been done by birds— 
for a few eaten into at almost soil- 
y slugs—as I saw by their trails. By 
yy, it is interesting to see the cunning 
slug beside the haphazard guesswork 
-pird. The slug wastes no time in 
ag—he just taps the stem, the nectar 
and he gets it all in one delicious lot. 
ird seems more inclined to work in the 
», and so often leaves a good deal un- 
mpled longitudinal sections of Crocuses 
lieve the secretion is in about the 
» inch of the stem. I tasted nothing 
base of the bloom-cup, and more bitter- 
han sweetness in some of the sections 
shout. What this bitter stuff is I do 
now, but for the information of the 
is I may say that it acts on man more 
aperient than an hors d’ceuvre. 
returning to London I again went into 
ark. There was no doubt about it at 
\ll senseless slashing of the flowers had 
d and given way to a systematic 
ng of the middles of the stems. 
course, one might say that perhaps the 
slashed the cups down at the advent of 
arm weather for what little drops of 
ure might have condensed there over- 
but I do not think so because the 
ones hold water best, and they were 
7 touched at the first. The yellow 
is seem to have survived the later 
ir) depredations in the Park, probably 
count of their being more heavily black- 
led. I do believe thread keeps the 
away to a great extent, though not 
other. 
summing up we seem to have added to 
restige of the sparrow. In the country 
‘efers a bright yellow, in town he is 
fastidious and ‘‘ arty ’’ in his favour 
ipes and half-shades of mauve. And it 
ll known that a discriminative taste in 
S is a sign of intelligence. 
‘tainly every appreciable plantation of 
if the earliest Saxifragas is a temptation 
‘ds. The best protective I know are the 
and glass arrangements we used at 
s and which are still largely used for 
al Alpines. They do not enclose the 
s and are no protection against slugs, 
x2ds will not venture to go under them. 
conclude these remarks, let us not too 
ly deplore the loss of a few Crocuses. 


the greenhouses about 20 years ago. 
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Looked at properly the question may increase 
our interest in the sparrow. He does more 
good than harm the year round, even in the 


~ garden, 


Who knows his thoughts? He may  pre- 


_ fer to see some Crocuses with frills on, or he 


may be like a child with a toy that he doesn’t 
understand—that big cup towering above his 
head and containing, perhaps, something at- 
tractive annoys him and he rips the side open. 
The white ones, maybe, are not so sugges- 
tive of mystery, being, indeed, semi-trans- 
parent. Anway, with regard to. Crocuses 
we’re in his hands. Joun Woon. 


Erica darleyensis 


HE specimen here illustrated of Erica 

darleyensis (=E. mediterranea hybrida) 

was planted at Wisley on the bank near 
It has 
been’ moved once or twice when changes 
were made in the bank and has never suffered 
damage from the change. When planted, it 
was of the size usually sent out from 
nurseries, and it now measures g feet in dia- 
meter and rather less than 18 inches. in 
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Arnott and Stormonth, as they are invariably 
full of interesting and helpful information. 
Regarding the disappearance of certain 
double-flowered forms of Hepatica, I hardly 
think the outery is worth the ink used. I am 
not like a writer. who recently condemned 
all double flowers -as monstrosities, “There 
are double forms of certain flowers which 
gain in dignity and usefulness when’ they de- 
part from the original single type, such as 
the Rose. There are others, however, in 
my estimation, humble though it may be, 
that lose very considerably in beauty and 
grace when théy..assume double form, and 
the charming little Hepatica is one ofthese. 

There is a great deal of good common 


“sense in the closing sentence of Mr. Arnott’s 


paragraph where-he says, in reference to the 
double Daphne, ‘‘ I would not care for them 
when we have such good plants as'the single 
forms,’’ a sentiment which, I ‘do not hesitate 
to say, many will cordially’endorse regarding 
Hepaticas. What can” be’ prettier’ than a 
clump of these charming:spring flowers, with 
their frill of silken petals surrounding a tiny 
bunch of lovely anthers smiling up*to old 


A remarkable specimen of Erica darleyensis, 9 feet in diameter, at Wisley 


height. It is in bloom for months, is one of 
the sweetest-scented plants in the garden, 
and bees delight in it. It has, of course, 
rooted from its branches here and there. 

C. 


Cutting down the foliage of Iris 
stylosa 

Advice is given (issue April 7th, page 211) 
about Iris stylosa with which I do not agree, 
but I see your correspondent writes from 
Nice. In this country I am sure it would be 
wrong to cut off all the leaf, though the dead 
leaf which appears after flowering should be, 
as far as possible, pulled out and the plant 
kept perfectly clear of weed, In England 
they do best planted in the sun and with 
stones buried near the roots. They may be 
watered in the summer, but not all the year 
round. The white variety is as hardy as the 


mauve, and neither require protection. 
‘* BOSMERE.’ 


Double-flowered Hepaticas 
Like many other readers, I am always 
deeply interested in the valued contributions 
of your two able correspondents, Messrs. 


King Sol on the rare occasions on which he 
now deigns to show his ruddy countenance? 
Their graceful elegance appeals to all true 
lovers of the beautiful, as they are infinitely 
more attractive than the double forms (I 
almost wrote monstrosities), and I venture 
to think if only one of the forms were to 
be grown there would be an overwhelming 
vote in favour of the single varieties. 

There are always certain sections in all 
walks of life who are keen on freaks, be it 
in plant or animal life, but I really think 
these are in the minority, and the vast 
majority, I am glad to say, have that good 
taste which appreciates those things that 
are beautiful and lovely. There are many 
beautiful Anemones which might well be 
taken in hand by the hybridist, and probably 
some choice hybrids might result. Leave the 
errant wanderer to the freedom of his own 
will, Mr. Stormonth, and try and evolve some 
choice hybrid singles; and then, probably, 
‘‘ Punch ’? may meditate once again, not on 
‘¢ Stormonth’s seedlings,’? but on ‘* Stor- 
month’s hybrids.” ALBYN. 
With reference to the inquiry over the 
signature “‘ M. A. Pilkington ’’ several firms 
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catalogue varieties of Anemone Hepatica :— 
R. Wallace, Tunbridge Wells; G. G. White- 
legg, Chislehurst; G. Bunyard, Maidstone; 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, Herts; A. and 
W. Perry, Enfield. The two latter offer the 
double white, which, however, being scarce, 
is much more expensive than the others. 

I quite agree that the double pink 
variety is one of the best, and, being very 
floriferous and comparatively of rapid in- 
crease, is most desirable. I have grown it 
for some 15 years, and am just going to make 
further divisions of old clumps and pot up 
for next spring. 

As a flower I consider the singles more 
beautiful, but the double pink makes a far 
finer display of colour. FRANK Burton. 


Hildenborough, Tonbridge. 


Hepaticas in the Pyrenees 


With reference to Hepaticas (issue April 
7th, page 211), I would say that to see them 
in their full beauty one should go to Vernet- 
les-Bains, in the Pyrenees, where the woods 
in places are blue with them in March and 
April. I do not believe in dividing them. 
A plant I brought from there 15 years ago 
and which has formed a large clump has 
never been touched, and every winter has 
flowers from January for two or three 
months. They take a little time to establish 
themselves, and those I brought home last 
year are still small. White ones are com- 
mon there, and an occasional pink one may 
be found. “* BOSMERE.”’ 


Lonicera fragrantissima not flowering 

I was pleased to see the article on 
Lonicera fragrantissima, by R. F., Wisley, in 
your issue of April 14th, as, if what he says 
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is correct, I may hope some day to. see 

flowers on my own plant. I have had it six 

years, have pruned it and left it unpruned, 

and moved it, but till now have not seen a 

single flower on it, though it makes plenty 

of wood. F. W. Harris. 
Lydney-on-Severn. 


Plants I have known or searched for 


I see Mr. Stormonth bewails the loss to 
cultivation of a few old favourites. I won- 
der where quite a lot of them are sometimes 
—it is not mere sentiment as they are only 
first-class plants one troubles to remember. 
Agrostemma Walkeri used to be very com- 
mon over part-of our Kirkstall garden—cer- 
tainly worthy of re-introduction if one could 
find some. 

The blue-purple — Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum we had a good lot of, and I blame 
myself for letting it all be sold away. Still, 
there should be some of it somewhere. | 
believe my father got it with a lot from Edge 
Hall originally and worked up a stock. It 
bore a bell distinctly bluer and bigger than 
the common red-purple, than which it was a 
much finer thing, JouHn Woop. 


Tiarella cordifolia 


This hardy plant flourishes in almost any 
soil or positions. To get the best results, 
however, it should be lifted and divided every 
two or three years at the most, otherwise, 
like many more herbaceous plants, it becomes 
a poor stunted object. 

It is a charming plant when well grown, 
and is of great beauty when covered with its 


delicate pink buds, which are borne in great’ 


profusion, later «followed with 


; masses of 
starry cream-white flowers, 


April 21, 


THE EDGE OF A 


WOOD PATH 


A good group of this a short distance 
gives the impression of a wreath of | 
hence the popular name of the Foam Fi 

The plant is also very attractive when 
are no flowers open, as the young leave 
a pretty shade of green with spots and 
of red which, with age, turns a deep re¢ 
bronze. R. 

Wisley. 


Narcissus pallidus preecox 
Ton beautiful Pyrenean Daffodil i 


earliest to bloom of the larger Trum 

for it is well out by the middle of M 
It is one of the most distinct, for its lum 
pale yellow colour—perianth and tru 
almost the same—nearly matching the ¢ 
of the little Corbularia citrina, only that 
a shade stronger. It is curious that it 
not do well in garden culture, thoug 
rough woodland ground it not only thi 
but increases by self-sown secdiaa 
now many years ago that the late Mr. | 
Barr, after one of his journeys in Spa 
search of Narcissus species, gave me a ¢ 
of N. pallidus pracox. Meaning to de 
best for them they were put into good gz 
ground, but year after year they dwin 
and when half the number only rema 
and those in a sickly state, I took up the 
surviving bulbs and planted them by the 
of a wood path. Here they throve at 
and now there is a flourishing patch : 
yards long and extending well back an 
the Birches and Hollies. The seed. is 
probably distributed by birds, for s 
plants appear in places quite 50 yards a 
It is significant of the same experience am 
trade growers, for this very desirable Dal 
does not appear in their catalogues. G. 
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sus moschatus (of Haworth) 


snowy white Daffodil of the 
Spanish Pyrenees 


JARMING little Daffodil delighting 
yartial shade and on grassy slopes 
ag north. It can be strongly re- 
Jed for naturalising on rockwork 
an up for the Alpine-house. Out of 
srows from 6 inches to 8 inches high. 
te Mr. Peter Barr some years ago 
with his guide and some Spanish 
to discover the habitat of this little 
assing through the Val d’Arras to 
, of Mont Perdu. 

jurney was a very rough one; the 
‘ping accommodation at night was 
ie shelter of rocks. Owing to their 
ply giving out, the party had to re- 
her than was intended, having only 
a small number of bulbs. 


PETER R. Barr. 


Daffodils from seed 
Iding the flowers of the future. 


by the violation of accepted canons 
fAcur the wrath and merit the 
‘lations of the hypercritical, let me 
) preface these notes with the state- 
at they are intended for newcomers 
iobby and are based on no better 
; than my own views and experience. 
scuous hybridisation is to be de- 
ind is fertile mainly in~ disappoint- 
_have been taken to task for my 
it in a previous article that it is a 
‘time ‘‘ to play about ’’ with varie- 
he merits of which have been ex- 
2ars-ago.”’ 
nonymous critic, ‘‘ Ornatus,’’ for 
best known to himself, contorts this 
it to imply the suggestion on my part 
re is no virtue in old varieties—an 
y untenable deduction. If the merits 
mn explored, there, in itself, is an end 
iatter, whether the varieties are new 
As an illustration of this, Mr. Engle- 
ld me twenty years ago that he had 
en up using Horace as a parent for 
years. In other words, it had no 
‘Virtue to transmit to the rising 
on. On the other hand, there are 
tirtues which can only be obtained by 
ision of the ‘‘blood’”’ of certain 
” as, for instance, the poise and tex- 
sing from the admixture of the wild 
1s species. Again and again one 
ag the latest crosses and most perfect 
ons of other species to Triandrus and 
neus, and obtain a new range or 
hybrids. By picturesque analogy, a 
1 similarly produces a fresh range of 
‘transposing a melody to a fresh key. 
‘rt to such things as Golden Spur, 
3, Henry Irving, and so forth to 
ain constitution ’? among the giants 
latter days, or to Ornatus, Horace, 
like among the Poets, is absurd be- 
gument. 
ts a sparkle in the brilliant lustre of 
arvus’ perianth; there is a stiff-as- 
onmality about Obvallaris (the Tenby 
); there is a delicate charm in the 
us species, notably in T. Calathinus, 
ne cannot hope to obtain from other 
—obviously, in such instances, the 
s” have not been explored, though 
ire we have in almost every instance 
‘d types to choose from and work 
he various graces of the different 
| are the constructive materials of 
advancement, and it is by the right 
iper employment of such that progress 
ded. ‘* Ornatus ”’ 
1 his analogy of the ‘‘ peer and the 


i 
{ 


facetiously sug-_ 
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chorus girl ’’ that it is occasionally useful in 
the interests of progress to ‘‘ run amok ”’ 
among plebian stock in order to ‘‘ maintain 
constitution,’’ but ‘‘ Ornatus’’, should re- 
member that some ‘‘ chorus girls’’ are 
ladies, and some of our ‘‘ wildings ’’ are simi- 
larly possessed of virtue and refinement to a 
similar marked degree ! 


At what marks, then, are we to set our 
aim? I think the right practice to adopt is 
to study the defects of any given flower. By 
mating with it a flower which is correspond- 
ingly strong in that particular feature, good 
progress may be looked for, but it should be 
remembered that one or two pods of seed will 
not necessarily produce the desired result. 
Several hundreds, if not thousands, of seed- 
lings of any given cross are necessary to pro- 
duce in combination all the various attributes 
of both parents. Illustrating this, if one 
enumerates in duplicate such points as vigour, 
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If you have a.good flower do not spoil it by 
introducing pollen from .an inferior one. 
Bear in mind that by Mendel’s Law the com- 
plete: fusion of two parent. plants is fre- 
quently only produced in the second genera- 
tion. How many thousands of first genera- 
tion plant hybrids—apparently useless .in 
themselves—have been destroyed in ignor- 
ance of this fact? You. will be. far more 
likely to get improved progeny by seeding a 
known hybrid from its own pollen than by 
employing pollen from another variety of 
flower unless some definite virtue is aimed at 
by the combination. 


I have frequently been asked by beginners 
the nature of the ‘‘ points ’’ to be borne in 
mind, in view of the fact that to many gar- 
den lovers all flowers are equally beautiful. 
First, then, let me say that I consider the 
ideal flower should be of sturdy growth, to 
withstand British weather. Next, it should 


The Snowy White Daffodil of the Hautes Pyrenees 
(Narcissus moschatus of Haworth) 


A gem for the rock garden and a pleasing pot plant for the Alpine house 


size, shape, and colour of corona, texture, 
proportions, length, and strength of perianth, 
etc., it is easy to see that there are endless 
possible commutations and combinations 
other than the particular one at which we 
have set our aim. Campanologists will tell 
us that many thousands of ‘‘ changes,” all 
different, can be rung upon a peal of bells. 
By analogy, one has only to enumerate about 
eight ‘‘ points’ of merit to require several 
thousands of seedlings in order to discover 
one which exactly conforms to a given 
formula, Flower construction is not an exact 
science. ‘The heredity of the parent plays its 
part, and we are provided not only with 
direct combinations, but also with unaccount- 
able advances and equally unaccountable 
throw-backs to some remote ancestor. 

These possibilities need in no way dis- 
courage us, as every seedling will flower and 
every flower be at least as well worth having 
as one of its parents. 


be so placed on the stem that ‘‘ it sits up‘and 
looks at you.’’ This effect is produced by a 
correctly-proportioned pedicel; if it is too 
short and stiff the flower will hold its head 
up to the sky and be ‘‘ short ”’ or brittle; if it 
is too long and weak, the flower will droop 
and be hidden. Occasionally drooping may 
be a graceful virtue,—but that is by the way. 
In the third place, I want a perianth not only 
possessing ‘“‘ beef,’ but refinement of tex- 
ture, sufficient strength to withstand sun and 
weather, and sufficient refinement to satisfy 
zesthetic taste. Generally speaking, I think 
we should aim at broad overlapping seg- 
ments which will not ‘‘ quarter,’’® that is, 
come apart like outspread fingers as the 
flower gets older. Lastly, the corona should 
be proportionate, and if it is coloured I want 
a colour which will not fade in that sunshine 
with which we fondly hope we may one day 
be blessed. Hersert G. LONGFORD. 

‘Abingdon, Berks, 
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The Snowy Mespilus (Amelan- 
lanchier vulgaris) 


EVER before have I seen the Snowy 

Mespilus flowering with greater freedom 

than it is this spring. A tree about 20 
feet high is now (April 16th) a mass of bloom 
from top to bottom, every branch wreathed in 
white blossom. As seen from afar it is like 
a large mound of snow. oad i! 


Fremontia californica 


This deciduous or half-evergreen tree is 
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shine and a certain amount of shelter. In 
favoured situations it will produce seeds, 
which may be sown in a cool house if new 
plants are desired. These plants should be 
kept in pots until planted out in permanent 
positions, as the roots resent disturbance. 
Plants raised from seed vary a little in 
vigour, but the plant is best propagated in 
this way, cuttings being exceedingly difficult 
to root successfully. 

March and April are the best planting 
months, and a well-drained sandy loam is 
preferable. Pruning, which is done after 


The Snowy Mespilus, now a sheet of white blossom 


not so often seen as one would suppose. 
Growing to a height of 20 feet or more, it 
expands its bright golden-yellow flowers in 
great profusion from May to July, and when 
in flower a good specimen is really a beauti- 
ful sight, A native of California, it was 
introduced: about 1850, and it is interesting 
to note that the calyx supplies the bright 
golden colour, the other parts of the flower 
being small and inconspicuous. 

It is not quite hardy in all parts of this 
country, and, except in the south-west, suc- 
ceeds best when grown under the shelter of 
a wall, where it can get a full share of sun- 


flowering, is restricted to the shortening back 
of very long, straggling shoots, no attempt 
at close pruning being necessary. 

A good specimen may be seen at the ex- 
treme end of the Mexican house at Kew. 
Planted out in a recess outside this great 
building it flowers profusely each year. 

W. I. 
Desfontainia spinosa 


This Holly-like shrub, native of Chili and 
Peru, is only hardy in the milder parts of 
this country. D. spinosa is the only species 
of the genus, and grows into a bushy shrub 
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3 feet to 5 feet in height, with shining 
opposite. leaves, and scarlet and 
tubular flowers which are produce 
July to late autumn. These are sq 
succeeded by Cherry-like fruits ¢o; 
black seeds. 

Planted close to a wall in soil ¢o 
peat or leaf-mould it will succeed ag 
in the southern counties, the west , 
land, and Ireland. In the north » 
lands it is best planted out in a eoo 
house or grown in pots or tubs, whi 
be stood outside during the summer - 
March and April are the best mor 
planting or potting this interesting s| 

It can be propagated by seeds or 
tings of well-ripened wood inserted j 
peat in well-drained pots, and given 
perature of. 55 degs. to 65 degs. F. 

Introduced in 1843, an  interesti 
beautiful shrub. When not in flower 
mistaken for a Holly. — 


Rhododendron calophyte 


This species was discovered by ¢ 
David, and later introduced by W. 
1904. It is said to reach a height of 
to 50 feet, but though there are 
healthy, flourishing specimens thr 
the country, none, to my knowledge 
signs of a tree-like character. I do nm 
if there has been more than one imp 
of seed, but there is a considerable di 
in the size of many of the older plant 
from Wilson’s seeds. We have som 
present time still unflowered. 

The largest specimen in these ga: 
sheltered only by a few standard App 
but at a distance of 50 yards the 
scattered grove of Chestnuts and 
Pines. 

The shape of the plant is that of a. 
bush 7 feet in height and 12 feet in 
It is now carrying 80 trusses of flow 
although the flower-buds were alread 
ing colour on March ioth they were 
jured, except slightly on the windwa 
by the 10 degrees of frost registered 
date. Each truss contains from 15 
beautifully-lobed, white, bell-shaped 
carried on bright red flower-stalls, w 
the flowers droop, show to great ad\ 
It is only when the plant attains hi 
the flowers are raised to a horizontal 
that the interior is seen to have a ric 
son-maroon blotch on the upper sid 

In the collection of Rhododendr 
hibited by Mr. Lionel de Rothschi 
Exbury, at the R.H.S.. meeting, Mar 
were some splendid forms of this 
tinted with pink. I have also seen 
deeper-coloured form flowering at 
Place. The stiff, sturdy growth 0 
does not lend itself readily to prop 
it will probably be some time befor 
charming varieties become common, — 

As to cultivation, that usually accor 
larger-leaved Chinese Rhododendrons 
to satisfy its needs, but shelter from 
winds is imperative, as the large leay 
12 inches in length and 3 inches in 
liable to damage, especially wher 
long petiole is frozen’ stiff and can 
sway with the leaf, ja 


Planting Holly — 
This may be done any time 
the next three weeks, according 
weather and locality. If planting to 
hedge it is advisable to plant youn 
seedling or layer bushes, as these im 
grow away well if kept well moistene 
few weeks after planting. So many 
grafted bushes, whilst apparently t 
well for a few years, are not so satis 
as those mentioned above, 
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zalea indica novelties 

ition to the beautiful Azalea Charme 
e| (illustrated issue April 7th, page 
4e two very striking varieties illus- 
this issue gained the Award of 
toile de Belgique, large bright ruby- 
rs, the majority of which are semi- 
Triumph, probably _ the largest 
wered Azalea in existence, deep 
Ne. 

and a number of other hybrids were 
y Messrs. Auguste Haerens and 
| grown and exhibited by Mr. W. F. 
of Salisbury. 

\iser informs us that they are the 
of 25 years’ hybridising. The colour 
de Belgique is a particular shade 
raiser has aimed at producing for 
sriod, and he is to be congratulated 
g attained his object. There is cer- 
) other Azalea anything like it in 
The flowers of Triumph are very 
) a double rose Camellia, each flower 
ade up of 25 to 35 petals, some 
‘roducing double this number. It is 
reed for Christmas decoration, and 
‘eason will, when known, be greatly 
d. Charme de Noel, a very pleasing 
‘soft pink, is a sport from the well- 
Mme. Petrick, and can be had in 
1 excellent condition for Christmas 
n, similar in colour to the well- 
Inchantress Carnation. 

varieties worthy of special mention 
jaireur, deep red; Miss Suzanne 
| pure white. February-flowering : 
jouble pure white. March: Easter 
s, a large-flowered Hexe and of simi- 
ir; Haerens Lorraine, a bright rose 
February and March: Mignon or 
ba, snow white, of good habit, very 
ering. 


yula malacoides Advance 


\ variety of Primula certainly is an 
lvance ’? on its parent, P. malacoides, 
is worthy a trial. The foliage is 
-and very pretty, whilst the blooms 
ed on good stiff stems in a close mass 
ie foliage. The colour of blooms is 
-mauve-pink. One feature greatly in 
yur is, that while its parent, 12 


ee 
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Azalea indica Charme de Noel, with foliage. hidden under a mass of 
soft pink flowers 


malacoides, is dull and uninteresting by arti- 
ficial light, Advance tones up to a warm pink 
shade, which makes it even more beautiful, 
and therefore renders it.an admirable plant 
for house decoration. 

A brief outline of cultural hints may be of 
interest to some readers. The seeds should 
be-sown about March or April. The soil in 
which they should be sown should consist of 
three parts fine soil, one part sand, and one 
part leaf-mould previously passed through 
1inch sieve. These ingredients should be 
thoroughly mixed togethers Well crock a 
clean seed-pan and put some rough material 
or rotten leaves over the crocks, then pro- 
ceed to fill up with the compost to within an 
inch of the top, making it even and. moder- 
ately firm. Water with a fine-rosed ‘water- 
pot and allow to drain. In about half, an 
hour sow the seeds carefully and evenly over 


he 


Azalea indica Triumph 


Flowers large, bright rosy-cerise, resembling double Camellias in shape. 
the largest double-flowered Azalea in cultivation 


Probably 


the pan and cover slightly with the same 
compost passed through a sand sieve. As 
the seeds are very small a good way to en- 
sure even sowing is to empty the seeds from 
the packet on to a piece of white paper, an 
old envelope, or anything white and fairly 
stiff. Hold it with a slight tilt over the pan 
and gently tap the paper. By this means the 
seeds can be distributed evenly over the whole 
surface. Place the pan in a greenhouse or 
even a frame, put a sheet of glass over the 
pan, and shade with a piece of paper. 


Generally speaking, no water will be re- 
quired until the seedlings appear, when they 
can have a little ventilation, and as they grow 
give more air. When large enough prick off 
into other pans, return to a frame, keeping 
them close and shaded until well established. 
Syringe overhead on all favourable occasions. 
When large enough plants should be trans- 
ferred to 3-inch pots, using the same com- 
post as before, but reducing the sand by half 
a part. Also at this stage the addition of a 
little manure from an old Mushroom bed will 
be beneficial. When potted keep the frame 
closed for a few days and shade as before. 
Admit air gradually as the plants are seen to 
be progressing, and keep them cooler. The 
final potting should be in 5-inch pots, and for 
this potting a rougher compost should be 
used, as follows:—To five parts good fibrous 
loam add one part well-decayed cow manure 
or old Mushroom-bed, one part leaf-mould, 
a sprinkling of silver sand, a 48 potful each 
of old soot and bone-meal. See that the pots 
are clean and well drained. Pot moderately 
firm and replace them in the frame, giving 
them plenty of room. Syringe overhead 
when conditions are suitable and shade from 
bright sunshine. Admit plenty of air, and if 
the weather is very hot a brick placed under 
each corner of the frame is a good way to 
ensure a circulation of air round the pots. 


About the latter end of September, transfer 
the plants to a cool, light greenhouse as near 
to the roof-glass as possible in a temperature 
of about 45 degs. to 50 degs. Shading can 
now be dispensed with. Water the plants 
with care and occasionally with diluted cow 
manure, allowing 3 pint of manure to each 
gallon of water. The plants will begin to 
bloom about November and give a fine dis- 
play of flower all through the winter months, 

? Paya Co 
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SPRING 


NDER the chairmanship of Councillor 
U Major and the secretaryship of Mr. H. J. 

Bingham, the Brighton, Hove, and 
Sussex Horticultural Society continues to 
make sound and satisfactory progress. In the 
course of a few years the membership of the 
Society has been raised to 2,360, and no less 


Above ; 


Tritonia Prince of Orange, 
One of the most brilliant 
bulbous plants 


The glowing orange - scarlet 
flowers were used most effec- 


tively for table decoration 


Below : 


The Australian Bottle Brush 
Tree Callistemon (Metero- 
sideros) 


than 340 new members have been énrolled 
this year. As might be expected from this 
great increase in membership there was a 
very large attendance at the Spring Show 
held in the Dome and Corn Exchange, 
Brighton, on April rith and 12th. This was 
a bright and cheerful event, and an addition 
to the list of successful shows held by the 
Society. 

In the competitive classes we were im- 
pressed by the magnificent specimens of 
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SHOW AT BRIGHTON 


Azalea indica in variety, Cyclamen, Poly- 
anthuses, Genistas, and table plants. The 
Daffodils were good, but we would like to 
have seen far more entries in the competitive 
classes. 


The Mayor of Brighton, Mr;:. Charles 
Kingston, Leahurst, Withdean, Brighton, 
TWO 


CONSPICUOUS FLOWERS 


7AM eee tn |= 


BRIGHTON 


SPRING SHOW 


was one of the most successful 
and secured many first prizes: 


men, Cinerarias, and Hyacinths were among 
the best in the show, 


The table decorations were, as usual, sub- 


exhibitors, 
His Cycla- 


ject to much criticism. We much admired 
the table of Tritonia Prince of Orange with 
yellow Carnations and Croton foliage, which 
gained first prize for Mrs. A. M. Swann, 
Haywards Heath. The glowing orange- 
scarlet flowers of the Tritonia were the source 
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of great interest. It is surprising 
so little known, as it is one @ 
brilliant of all bulbous plants. 

The non-competitive groups { 
mainstay of the exhibition, 

Messrs. Sutton and: Sons sent 
ficent group of Cinerarias, in 
varieties Light Blue and Pink P 
exceptionally good. The Felt 
Strain, with light, graceful ff 
greatly admired. Every plant 
advantage in this pleasing and 
group, 

Carnations and Pinks from All 
are always refreshing. The pick of 
nations at Brighton were Topsy, E] 
Red Laddie. = 

To the Chez Nous Nurseries,” 
credit is due for the rock and w 
suitably planted with dwa 
Anemones, Tulipa clusiana, and 
in front of the bandstand in the 

The Orchids from Sutton Bros., F 
Sussex, were the centre of an ac 
crowd. Here were to be seen well-f 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, and 
pediums. The group contained ye: 
specimens of Odontioda the Hon. 
Sutton, Coelogyne flaccida, and Dend 
nobile virginale. 

Groups of flowering shrubs from J. 
and Sons, Ltd., contained such good 
as Cytisus Dorothy Walpole, C. f 
Rhododendron ovatum, the orange-c 
flowers of Cydonia Sargentii, and 
Chealii pendula, a remarkable weepii 
double-flowering Prunus that appeare 
‘““ sport ’’ in the Crawley Nursery. 

Bulbous Irises, Tulips, Violas, I 
spectabilis, Indian Azaleas, and 
armata were among the very free-flo 
subjects shown by Mr. H. Anscombe, 
Nurseries, Kemp Town, Brighton. 

In a number of groups we ol 
flowering Clematises in pots, usually 
of C. montana, including The Bride a 
well-known and lovely C. montana 1 
These had been brought on in cold 


and frames, and were most effect 
shown, 
Among the Alpines were well-fl 


Gentiana excisa, resembling G. acaul 
the free-flowering Gentiana verna an 

Primula Wanda, liberally — sm¢ 
with bloom, was«seen in various group 
a very lovely Polyanthus Primrose 
Greenways Glory. 

The new Primula Barrowby Gem 
fine large sulphur-yellow flowers, was 
with a collection of Auriculas by Jo 
Crowhurst, St. John’s Nursery, B 
Hill, Sussex. 

The Celandine Poppy  (Stylop 
diphyllum), with bright yellow flower: 
shown by James Box, Ltd, Li 
Nurseries, Haywards Heath, also the 
flowered Primrose (Primula purpurea | 
in which so much interest is now take 

Salvia Pride of Zurich, making a sf 
splash of brilliant scarlet; was shown | 
W. C. Bright, Lyndhurst Nurseries, H 

A large and beautifully-arranged gr 
Hydrangeas, Lilies, and Azaleas 
Palms, filling one end of the Corn Exel 
was put up by W. Balchin and Sons, 
Hove. 


Other noteworthy exhibits were :— 

St. Brigid Anemones by Reamsbotto1 
Co., West Drayton, Middlesex. 

Bank of Hydrangeas by Barnwell 
Crescent Road Nurseries, Worthing. 

Carnations, Azaleas, Clematis, 
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sll arranged group of Cinerarias at Brighton, including the Feltham 
Beauty Strain by Sutton and Sons 


willeas by G. Eastwood and Son, 
Nurseries, Hassocks. 

,) Pink Pearl and Niphetos Roses 
rank Woollard, nurseryman, Lewes 


Brighton, and Ericas and Alpines 
Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
rae. 


Norwich Spring Show 


Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural 
held a three-day show of Daffodils 
ircissi, with pot plants of all kinds 
scellaneous cut flowers on April 12th, 
id 14th. | 
arge class for 36 varieties, distinct, of 
i and Daffodils, brought out three 
first places being secured by Captain 
-Wensch Brundall with a magnificent 
on of the leading varieties in com- 
In the second prize collection, from 
n. Mrs. Petre (Westwick), was to be 
bloom of a new seedling, Incom- 
's type, named Butterpat, which 
_a Gold Medal. This was a progeny 
‘stocks hybridised by George Davison 
ie was in charge of the pleasure gar- 
ere. Most of the smaller classes were 
contested. Vases, baskets, and table 
ions, all carried out in the vein of 
ie were very pleasing and tastefully 
ed. 
le miscellaneous cut flowers one could 
‘admire three fine spikes of Rhododen- 
uttalli sent in a collection of flowering 
by Hugh Warmold, Esq., East Dere- 
tor could one overlook the bunches of 
lia Kobus, Rhododendron Dr. Stocker, 
isanthus Delavayii staged by Mr. S. 
igardener to J. A. Christie, Esq., M.P., 
agham Manor. 
pot plant section was a feast of colour. 
H. J. Copeman, Newmarket Road, 
wh (gardener, Mr. J. Mitchell), ex- 
‘some wonderful plants of herbaceous 
larias profusely covered with flower 
oid and healthy in foliage. She also 
id all the first prizes in the several sec- 
of the Primula group, and received a 
gilt Medal for a collection set-up ‘‘ Not 
‘upetition.”’ Mr. F. J. Endersley, gar- 
to G. H, Gurney, Esqg., Keswick Hall, 


| 
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THESE TWO 
FLOWERING PLANTS 
WERE MUCH IN EVIDENCE 
AT 
BRIGHTON SPRING SHOW 
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deserved all the praise and the award he re- 
ceived for his splendidly-grown plants of 
Cyclamen. 

One of the most noteworthy exhibits was a 
seedling hybrid Primula-Polyanthus shown 
by Mr. Frank Neave, Lingwood, Norwich. 
The flowers are bold, of a striking crimson 
shade, and most profuse. It is a splendid 
bedder. It received at this show a Certificate 
of Merit. 

The trade growers helped largely to make 
the event a success. Messrs. Daniels Bros., 
Ltd., staged banks of Narcissi flanked with 
hybrid Primulas.  Allen’s,. Rose growers, 
Norwich, had a good display of Roses. 
Baker’s, Wolverhampton, had rock plants 
and shrubs. G. Miller, Wisbech,- staged 
bulbous flowers and a varied assortment of 
Primroses and such-like. H. Prins, Wis- 
bech, had a bold mass of the best Narcissi. 

Special mention must be made of a group 
of Roses growing in pots staged by an en- 
thusiastic amateur, Dr. G. Deacon, of 
Brundall. For health, vigour, and: formation 


of bloom they were perfect specimens. 
Aytcu PEa. 


Above : 


The Celandine Poppy (Stylo- 
phorum diphyllum), with 
bright yellow flowers 


Below : 


Pot-grown Clematis trained 
round sticks and brought 
on in a cold house 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Kohl Rabi 

A fairly rich piece of ground should be 
used for this crop so that development may 
be rapid. Sow the seed thinly in drills 
drawn about 18 inches apart, afterwards 
thinning the seedlings to about g inches 
apart. A few successional sowings may be 
made up till July. 


Herbs 


The present is a convenient time for over- 
hauling the majority of the occupants of the 
herb border. The young growths of Mint 
and Tarragon will root readily now if taken 
off and inserted in a bed of suitable soil, or 
the roots of these plants may be lifted and 
divided, arranging for enough to be left un- 
disturbed to maintain supplies. Thyme may 
also be treated in like manner. Seeds of 
Basil and Marjoram may be sown in gentle 
heat and the seedlings transplanted when 
strong enough. 


Tomatoes 
The more favourable weather has made a 
great difference in the early fruiting plants, 


' which are now making good headway. Con- 


tinue to pot or box the plants as they become 
fit, unless arrangements can be made for 
growing them in a bed, which entails much 
less labour. as regards watering, etc. It is 
not advisable to give the plants stimulants 
too early, but rather wait until a couple or 
three trusses are nicely swelling. Succes- 
sional plants should be kept growing on 


“shelves near the glass to keep them short- 


s soil. 
- the value of the hoe amongst growing crops. 


‘trace of it is seen. 


“jointed. The greatest pest to these plants is 
~ the White Fly 


scourge, and White Fly 
Vapour should be used immediately the first 
A night temperature of 
55 degs. is ample for early Tomatoes. 


General work 

Continue to clean and trench ground as 
opportunity offers. when winter and early 
spring greenstuff is finished. Potato-plant- 
ing should be finished as soon-as possible, 
allowing strong-growing varieties plenty of 
room. Soil and weather. conditions per- 
mitting, use the hoe between growing crops 
to prevent possible weeds and to aerate the 
It is almost impossible to over-estimate 


Antirrhinums 

Should autumn-sown plants be not already 
in their positions they ought to be seen to as 
soon as possible, following with those raised 
from seed in the early part of the year. 
These plants seem to give much better re- 
sults when not allowed to get too big before 
planting out. The uses to which they may 
be put are legion, but they are seen’ to their 
best advantage when massed in beds of 
different colours, 
herbaceous groups. 


Half-hardy annuals 

The various plants which come under this 
heading and which have been sown under 
glass should not be allowed to suffer before 
being potted off or pricked out. An en- 
deavour should be made to grow the plants 
as sturdily as possible. Should any shortage 
be showing it may be made good by sowing 
some more seed and growing the plants on a 
little more briskly. 


Amaryllis and Nerines 

As Amaryllis pass out of flower the plants 
should still be assisted with a stimulant oc- 
casionally until the foliage begins to ripen, 
after which more air should be given and 


or when fronting bold 
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also a somewhat cooler structure. Nerines 
completing their growth should be placed on 


an airy “shelf where. all light and sunshine» 


can reach them. Gradually reduce the sup- 
ply of water as the foliage ripens. 
essential 
Nerines that the bulbs should have a good 
rest and a thorough ripening. 


Caladiums 

ihese plants, particularly the large-leaved 
varieties, do not seem to have come back to 
pre-war favour, which is probably due, like 
more of their stove brethren, to their re- 
quiring much heat to grow them properly, 
and also they are not so adaptable as many 
plants for growing in a mixed house. A suit- 
able compost for these plants may consist’ of 


peat, loam, a little leaf-soil, and some silver . 


sand. Good drainage is absolutely essential. 
The plants should be grown in as much light 
as possible, but should be shaded from the 
brightest sunshine.. A small-leaved variety 
well worth growing for decorative purposes 
is C. argyrites. 


Mulching 


It is a good plan to have plenty of suitable 


material in readiness for this operation, and, 


failing a sufficiency of farmyard manure, 
some decayed leaves and lawn-mowings added 
to it will be found to give good results. 
Newly-planted trees, especially on light soils 
against walls and buildings, should soon 
receive attention in this respect. Trees 
carrying crops of stone fruits probably show 
ill-effects from drought the earliest, so should 
receive attention first. Although trees in the 
open do not suffer so quickly or to the same 
extent as those against buildings, where the 
soil is of a porous nature a mulching is very 
beneficial. H. Turner. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Vallota purpurea 

The Scarborough Lily, coolly grown, is an 
admirable greenhouse plant for autumnal 
use, and if any potfuls are obviously over- 
crowded the bulbs may be singled out and 
replanted. This will most likely interfere 
with the flowering qualities of the bulbs 
during the present season, as they resent dis- 
turbance. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Eucharis Lily, it may be preferable to move 
on the crowded bulbs into a larger pot with- 
out breaking them up. The Vallota is a true 
evergreen and therefore must not be dried off 
like the majority of bulbs during the resting 
season, 
Cytisus filipes 

Everyone knows the yellow and fragrant 
Cytisus racemosus, but C. filipes is less 
widely known. It is a very graceful plant 
and its flowers are not yellow, but white. It 
is difficult to propagate, and perhaps this 
may account for its rarity—it is one of those 
plants which one naturally expects to find in 
a botanic garden. 


Musk 


_ An old plant broken up will provide quanti- 

ties of young pieces which, if given a little 
heat, soon grow into useful stuff. Harrison’s 
Musk, if grown on into g-inch pots and 
neatly staked out, will attain specimen size 
and a few such plants are useful in a large 
conservatory, 


The Ranunculus 


This is, perhaps, the best time at which tc 
plant beds of this very showy flower. They 


It <is. 
for the successful flowering - of - 


are very charming things and 
under the same treatment as 
the Anemone family. The 
roots ought.to be planted ¢ 
and not less than 2 inches ur 
Early. Melons ~~~ am 
“When grown in a Melon-hot 
from pits) the plants ought to | 
single stem and permitted to gr. 
a foot of the top of the wires be: 


possible at the same time, for 
the lead in its early stages it i 
to get the others to swell. F 
six fruits may be taken from 
Melons ought not, on any accor 
shaded, and plenty of ventilat 
given. in order that~ vigorou 
foliage may be secured. Seedli 
cessional crops will be quite safe 
pots plunged in the bed until they are ; 


Vineries Me 
In the early vinery a little air r ay | 
given along: the: ridge of the house e 
the morning in order to keep abreas 
rising thermometer. This will prever 
densation and scalding among the 
berries. It is advisable to rely yet aw 
top ventilation, for if cold air be admit 
the front ventilators there is a possih 
rust, and, what is worse, of mildew. 
tain a night temperature from 60 degs 
degs. The tying down, pinching, an 
ping of the growths in the late house 
be attended to. 


Late Peaches _— 
Where the late Peaches are in bloc 
most forward varieties will now be : 
their crop. There ought to be no di 
in inducing later sorts to set freely by 
air early in the morning in order th 
pollen may be dry enough to be disper 
a sharp tap on the wires about moon. 
heat in the late house is now unnecess: 


8 

Carnations and Picotees * 
Choice named varieties which have 
wintered in pots or in boxes in a cold 
may now be safely put out in their flor 
quarters. Even when Carnations or Pi 
are planted in groups in fairly rich b 
some special effort ought to be made » 
prove the soil. Carnations and Holly 
are two things which respond quick} 
little extra encouragement. a 


Cold frames *0 
Many of the hardier bedding plant 
now be better if removed to cold fr 
There is yet considerable danger of fre 
that mats or other protective material 
always to be at hand and in readiness. 


The kitchen garden 


A good breadth of Carrots may nc 
sown, using the stump-rooted kind 
small sowing of Beet—the Globe var 
can be sown on a warm border. Se 
Brussels Sprouts will make good pla 
pricked off into a cold frame. Do not 
to sow a pinch of Celeriac, it is alway 
ful. Celery seedlings will be pricked ¢ 
cording to requirements, and these shot 
kept moist at all times. More B B 
this time of the Windsor type, can be : 
as well as a few score of French Bea 
pots or boxes for transplanting. Rac 
and Mustard and Cress must not be 
gotten. W. McGur 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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' Answers to Queries 


~—Queries and answers are inserted in 

ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 

follow these rules: All communications 
clearly written on one side of the paper 
| addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
p, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
‘etters on business should be sent to the 
1 The name and address of the sender 
red in addition to any designation he 
i to be used in the paper. When more 
, query is sent, each should be on a 
(piece of paper; the name and address 
jied to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
| sent to press some days in advance of 
vries cannot always be replied to in the 
jediately following their receipt. We do 
» to queries by post. : 


4 
; 
} 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


_ GREENHOUSE 
ot Imantophyllums 


. give cultural treatment of the 
ayllum Lily, and also say how to get 
oot Aphis, which is very like Mealy 
ippearance, but not that., I find the 
‘metimes on top of soil and in the 
if the pot out of the drainage hole. 

E. ‘NICHOLS. 


‘tophyllums, or, as they are also 
Dlivias, succeed best in a potbound 
4, and are very useful cool green- 
jants. During their period of growth 
,ts require lavish supplies of water, 
‘quent allowances of liquid-manure, 
er, or a solution of some good chemi- 
jliser—1 oz. to 1 gallon of water. 
‘green, the Imantophyllum ought 
be entirely deprived of water, and, 
fwering, plants may safely be placed 
idoors during the summer months. 
‘epotting is absolutely needful this 
undertaken after the flowering period. 
ie entire plant in a larger pot rather 
sak it up. As to the ‘‘ Aphis,’’ the 
is are the grubs of the hard-shelled 
| These will, in time, form the perfect 
and must be destroyed when seen. 
sheet of paper under the plant after 
ive the plant a sharp tap, and the 
«will drop and feign death, when they 
‘easily destroyed. The grubs are, of 
‘dangerous to the roots. | : 


( greenhouse | 


| plants can I grow in a small cool 
luring the winter? I can only keep 
iperature about 40 degs. Also could 
( me what I can grow in the same 
uring the summer months? 

TS © ATLL. 


; temperature of 4o degs. can be main- 
ithe house in question is well suited 
i later Chrysanthemums, the Salvias, 
(‘iums, Cinerarias, Primulas of many 
the earlier bulbs, such as Roman 
iths, Paper-white Narcissi, Van Thol 
Pottebakker Tulips, Schizostylis 
44, and Arum Lilies. Such, or some 
fe, ought to give good returns during 
iter months. For summer, tuberous 
ms, Zonal Pelargoniums, Balsams, 
lium (Throatwort), Campanula iso- 
and C. i. alba, Coleuses, Heliotropes, 
“ved Pelargoniums, only to mention a 
re all bright, and, what is perhaps 
) the point, very easily managed. ] 


ig an Azalea through the winter 
N. Neve).—Yes, you should be able to 
ie Azaleas, which bloom at Easter, if 
the following method :—As soon 
| flowers are over, syringe the plant 
ytwo or three times each week, or, 
| the weather prove hot and sunny, 
ach day, and from the beginning of 
aade from bright sunshine: This is 
Yorder to encourage growth and the 


4 


levelopment of flower-buds for. next. 


year. By the third week in June the plant 
should be ready to be stood out—preferably 
on ashes—in the open at the back of a north 
wall or fence, and not allowed to become too 
dry at any time. At the end of September 
replace in cool house until the middle o' 
October, when it will be advisable to stand 
it in a window of the dwelling-house, where 
the temperature of the room does not exceed 
50 degs. to 55 degs., a little air being ad- 
mitted on favourable occasions. 


Blue Hydrangea 


‘I have been trying to turn a Hydrangea 
cutting blue with strong iron-water. It has 
now a good truss of flower, but of a bright 
green. Some of the flowerets are apparently 
quite out, but there is no sign of blue about 
them. Would you very kindly tell me if it 
is any use going on with the treatment? 

REIGATE. 

[We do not think that the treatment you 
are giving your plant will produce the de- 
sired result, and we would recommend you 
to try ‘“‘ Ferro Alumine,’’ a preparation 
manufactured especially for the development 
of blue flowers. It is offered by Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, 12, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2, and the price is 
1s. 6d. per 3 Ib. ] 


Trouble with Mosquitoes in greenhouse 
tanks 


(Marcus).—We do not advise you to use 
either creosote or paraffin—even in small 
quantities—in water which is to be used for 
plants. A little colza oil used at the rate of 
one tablespoonful to about roo ‘gallons of 
water every fortnight would help you. 
Fumigating the house periodically with 
nicotine would also destroy the mosquitoes. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Wistarias unsatisfactory 

(John Glynn).—This weakness of our finest 
climbing shrub is often due to insufficient 
preparation of the soil at planting time. 
Deep trenching is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary if satisfactory results are 
to follow. They thrive luxuriantly in deep 
and rather heavy soil which has been en- 
riched with well-rotted farmyard manure and 
a little old lime-rubble. Remove the surface 
soil down to the roots and replace with a 
mixture of two-thirds of maiden loam and 
one-third made up of well-decaved farmyard 
manure, old lime-rubble, and bone-meal. 
This completed, mulch your plants with farm- 
yard manure. Should this not be possible 
apply a dressing of Clay’s Fertiliser, repeat- 
ing same in about six weeks time. 


Split bark of Eucalyptt 

The mention of. Eucalyptus trees in the 
article on the ‘‘ Effect of frost in a West 
Somerset garden”? prompts me to write you 


about the way the late December blizzard. 


affected some. three-year-old specimens - I 
have here. E. coccifera was (as your corre- 
spondent found). not ‘affected at. all, E. 
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Gunni was badly battered and most of the 
leaves ‘killed, but it will probably recover. 
E. Smithii and E. tetraptera were both killed. 
When doing them up I found in both cases 
that the bark round the base of the trunk 
had split ‘away completely. Could you, 
please, say whether this was caused by frost 
expansion or whether it would occur some 
weeks after the death of the trees as a 
natural process of decay? Joun Apams. 
Broadstone, Dorset, 


[The splitting of the bark round the base 
of the trunk of Eucalypti (and other tender 
shrubs and trees) is caused by frost ex- 
pansion. It may be observed immediately 
after a severe frost has been experienced. ] 


FLOWER GARDEN 


About Carnations, their origin, etc. 


(H. F. Parson).—(1) Dianthus Caryo- 
phyllus, the original Carnation, is native of 
the southern half of the temperate zone of 
Europe, and was known more particularly 
to historians as inhabiting France and 
Northern Italy. It was found in abundance 
in Normandy, from whence it is supposed to 
have been introduced into England about the 
time of the Norman Conquest. It is natural- 
ised in this country on old walls, such as 
those of Rochester Castle. (2) Yes, a per- 
centage should root in the time you give, but 
avoid the use of manure in any form, and 
use lime-rubble sparingly during the cutting 
stage, but once the plants are rooted use it 
generously. (3) Messrs. Thompson and 
Morgan, seedsmen, Ipswich, offer a large 
variety of Carnation seeds, and Mr. J. 
Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey, offers 
plants of the fragrant deep crimson Clove. 
We would advise you to send for their cata- 
logues. 


Name of plant and time to sow its 
berries 


(North Cumberland)—yYour plant is 
Cotoneaster Simonsii, and the seeds should 
be sown without delay in pots or pans filled 
with light soil and placed in a cool, closed 
frame, where they must be shaded from 
bright sunshine and kept moderately moist. 
The seeds will take 12 months to germinate, 
although an odd seedling may appear a little 
earlier. 


Tulips diseased 


(J. B.).—Your Tulips are badly infected 
with the fungus (or Tulip mould), Sclero- 
tinia parasitica, and we advise you to take 
up and burn all the plants so affected, as this 
disease not only appears on the bulbs, but in 
the soil immediately surrounding the bulbs. 
Give the borders a liberal dressing of lime 
and sulphur immediately the bulbs have been 
lifted, mixing it thoroughly into the top 
8 inches of soil. Avoid growing bulbs of any 
kind in the same beds or borders for a season 
or two. 


Dividing Pyrethrums and growing 
Water Lily in a tub 
(Aqua-pura).—(1) The best time for dividing 
up these plants is either in March, or in July 
after flowering; never during late autumn 
or winter, or the probability is that the 
majority will succumb. Division -should 
take place every third or fourth year. If the 
plants can be potted up and kept in a cool 
frame for a time following division it will be 
to their advantage. Yes, very pretty shades 
may be obtained from seeds sown in a warm 
house or frame during February, but it is 
not worth the amateur’s while, named varie- 
ties being both plentiful and cheap. (2) Yes. 
Fill’your tub with good turfy loam and well- 
decayed manure or leaf-mould to a depth of 
1 foot, and plant the Lily firmly in the centre, 
placing a brick or stone near the crown to 
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keep it in place until securely anchored by its 
own roots. One Lily will be sufficient, and 
we would suggest Nymphzea Marliacea var. 
carnea, a lovely pink flower and the plant a 
free grower. The Lily will not be affected 
unless frosts were unusually severe and con- 
tinuous. Should this occur a little covering 
should be temporarily given. A little fresh 
water should be added at intervals, but there 
is no necessity to remove it all at any time 
unless it became objectionable. 


Half-moon border 

Would you, please, help me with a little 
colour-scheme? I want to plant a rather 
large half-moon border with red Salvia, the 
dwarf Sutton’s Fireball in the front three 
rows and the taller sort for the back. It will 
be one mass of red. I thought of putting an 
edge of the dwarf blue Ageratum a foot wide. 
Now, at the side of this bed there is a small 
bed, and I want to put something in this bed 
that won’t clash with the Salvia. I am 
wondering if the tall Ageratum would do. 
I have plenty of stuff to draw from, things 
like Blue Salvia and Heliotrope. There is a 
lawn in front and a background of Portugal 
Laurel. Any suggestions will be very wel- 
come. J. C. Avery. 


[Your idea of edging scarlet Salvia with 
Ageratum is not at all in accordance with 
what is advisable as a good colour arrange- 
ment. Purple and scarlet can never be a 
happy mixture. Anything of a strong yellow 
or orange, or even deeper—a colour tending 
towards a bright mahogany—would be more 
in keeping, such as a dwarf orange African 
Marigold or a dwarf French Marigold, or 
Tagates signata pumila would be suitable, 
or a dwarf or rather intermediate Snap- 
dragon, such as Orange King, or, still better, 
something of dark foliage—Iresina for choice, 
The best thing for the small bed near would 
be a whole filling of some good Canna, with 
red flowers and either bronze or green foliage. 
This would group admirably with the Salvia 
bed. Your reserve of plants of purple colour- 
ing should be used in some other part of the 
garden with some white flowers, and prefer- 
ably a filling of plants with silvery foliage, 
such as Stachys, Santolina, and Cineraria 
maritima. | 


A green Primrose 

(J. Y.).—A ‘green Primrose could never be 
regarded as much other than a_ curiosity. 
Such things, however, attract a large num- 
ber of enthusiasts. Allow your plant to per- 
fect its seed, which should be sown straight 
away, and follow this by dividing up the 
root, as this is the only certain way of in- 
creasing your stock. 


ALPINES 


Road scrapings for rock garden 

(Perplexed).—The road scrapings are un- 
suitable for your rock garden, as the danger 
from tar is too great for you to risk alpine 
plants being planted in it. You could, how- 
ever, use it by spreading it thinly over the 
ground intended for Potatoes, with the addi- 
tion of a little slaked lime. 


Gentiana sino ornata 

(L. M., Salop).—Discovered by Forrest in 
1904; introduced in 1911; first flowered Ness, 
Edinburgh, 1912. It has not been in culti- 


vation for many years, and therefore would 


only appear in a very modern garden book. 
This Gentian will grow in any good garden 
soil, provided it is devoid of lime. A very 
good mixture is two-thirds peat, one-third 
leaf-mould, and a good sprinkling of sand 
and granite chips. Like most Gentians it 
requires plenty of root moisture, therefore, 
in a hot soil, should be grown in partial 
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shade. A west position should be ideal. It 
is a low-growing plant, each stolon, prostrate 
at first, ascends as its vegetation growth 
ceases, and rises in a single flower. The 
flowering period is from September until the 
late autumn. 


Advice on a small rock garden under 
trees 
(B. Cox).—You must thoroughly prepare 
the soil from which you uproot the other sub- 
jects you intend to dispose of, as this will 
have become impoverished, by adding fresh 


loamy soil, decayed leaf-mould, and gritty: 


sand. The following plants will succeed 
and bring a little colour to your garden :— 
Omphalodes cappadocica, Hepatica triloba 
and H. t. rosea, Gentiana asclepiadea, 
Astilbe simplicifolia, Omphalodes  verna, 
Trillium grandiflorum roseum, Dodecatheon 
Meadia, Oxalis enneaphylla, O. magellanica, 
O. floribunda, Anemone Robinsoniana, A. 
sylvestris, A. apennina, Potentilla ambigua, 
Tiarella cordifolia, Hacquetia epipactis, 
Erica carnea, Cyclamen Coum, Saxifraga 
Clibrani, S. Red Admiral, S. Guildford 
Seedling, S. Pompadour, S. Miss Stormonth, 


Gentiana sino-ornata, G.  lagodeckiana, 
Epimedium sulphureum, E.  niveum, 
Maianthemum Convallaria, Ajuga reptans 
var. purpurea, Arenaria  Balearica, A. 


montana, Linaria aquitriloba, Auriculas in 
variety, Calceolaria John Innes, Primula 
Purple Splendour, Campanula muralis, C. 
carpatica pallida, C. turbinata, Litho- 
spermum Heavenly Blue, Mimulus Barton- 
iensis, Mazus rugosus, Meconopsis Baileyi, 
Cypripedium pubescens, and Erythronium 
californicum. Either Messrs. Stormonth and 
Son, of Kirkbride, Cumberland, or Messrs: 
Barr and Sons, 12, King Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London, W.C. 2, would be able to sup- 
ply you with the above. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum cuttings losing leaves 


(F. B.).—The fact that the cuttings were 
placed upon a layer of ashes with which a 
little salt had been mixed ought not to have 
caused them to behave in the manner indi- 
cated. Nor, if you are quite sure that the 
allowance of insecticide was not exceeded, 
can the application of that be held responsi- 
ble. The Joss of the leaves of the young 
plants may be traced to either of two causes— 
(1) a check caused by a chill or by a draught, 
or (2) an insufficient supply of moisture. 
You did perfectly right in watering them. 
Keep the plants close for a time, shading the 
sashes during sunny days, and with the ad- 
vancing season it is very probable that they 
will recover. Another time, should Aphis be 
seen, syringe the plants with clear water 
rather than with an insecticide, even though 
the latter be used in a weak state. Aphides 
can be kept under control by the use of water 
only, and insecticides may, in some cases, be 
prejudicial to young and tender shoots and 


foliage. 
FRUIT 
Melon canker 


(C. S. P.).—The rotting of Melon plants 
at the neck is, unfortunately, a common ex- 
perience, and is due to canker. To prevent 
the stem from cankering, watering close to 
the neck must be avoided throughout the en- 
tire season of growth. To aid in preventing 
canker a little freshly-slaked lime ought to 
be placed round the collar of the plant. This 
is usually found to be effective. Powdered 
charcoal in which a little flowers of sulphur 
has been mixed is also recommended, but 


lime is considered to be the better preventive ° 


of canker. Regarding the soil, unless it be 
absolutely polluted with wireworm or with 
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some other pest it does not appea 
necessary to sterilise it for Melon-g 
We have-grown*Melons for many ye; 
very successfully, by using the top s 
pasture which has .been  stacke 

months and without sterilising it, 
water may be sterilised by using 
which should be applied to the sig 
bottom when newly mixed—when {j 
ture boils, in fact, or before it become 


Vine tendrils * 


(H.. B. P.).—The tendrils (“ feele 
you call them) ought to be cut off whe 
appear at the shoulder of a bunch. § 
shoots at the second leaf beyond the 
Sub-lateral growths should be stopped 
first leaf. There are usually notes gi 
this subject, and at the proper time, 
writers of the ‘* Week’s Work,” an 
will be of assistance to you. In sg 
the growths, it may be added, this 
be done before the wood gets hard 
in fact, the shoots can be pinched o 
ease between the thumb and forefinge 


- VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes and other seedling pla 
damping off ov 
(B. B., Monmouth).—We have ex 
your soil and find nothing wrong y 
except that it contains a much too ge 
addition of leaf-mould for seedling 
which, to a certain extent, accounts - 
damping off, as it retains too much mc 
Curtail this, and omit wood-ashes, ad 
dusting of slaked lime and more shar 
to your soil; also keep the seedling 
during dull, sunless weather. It is 
take to damp seedling plants, such as 
overhead, except on very sunny days 
55 degs. is the average temperature, 
plants remain wet too long, and damp 
becomes a certainty. The absence c 
shine has been the cause of a lot « 
trouble this year among seedlings 


kinds. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Mortar rubble 

(Tyro)—You are quite right in n 
use of the mortar-rubble among your ‘ 
tions and Pinks. The following wil 
benefit from an application of the 
material :—Roses of all kinds, Chrys 
mums, Lilies, | Delphiniums, Chr 
Roses, Anchusas, Galegas, Anet 
Echinops ritro, Eryngiums, Sidaleeas 
Heucheras, Geums, Potentillas, Swee 
Everlasting Peas, Scabious, Thalici 
Achilleas, Geraniums, Papaver ori 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, etc. It is als 
beneficial to Peaches, Apricots, I 
Cherries, also Apples and Pears, and n 
but good can follow its use among all 
of vegetables. 4 


Potting soil 

I am enclosing a sample of soil whic 
bought by me from a first-class firm ai 
class potting soil. The results from # 
of it have been extremely poor—no 
seems to get away in it and grow as its 
do, in spite of every care from an ¢ 
enced gardener. A thick Moss appea 
the top, and small seedlings are una 
penetrate and grow. I should be 
obliged if you will kindly give me 
opinion on it, also if the specimen of 
sent is suitable for use in potting. I e 
a specimen of the Moss that grows 0 
pots. 1. M. 

[We have chemically examined the s 
turf sent in and find that it is very sour 
short of lime. Apart from this the tur 
fair sample, containing a fair amou 
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— turf deficient-in lime is used as 
7 in which to sow seeds, trouble 
ways results. Moss and_ other 
ants which flourish in ‘‘ sour ’’ soil 
; always obtain the upper hand, and 
fail to germinate, or, if they germi- 
crowded out and killed off. The 
ts that will succeed in the turf you 
those that do not require lime, e.g., 
drons, Heaths, etc. For all other 
su must mix in a fair quantity of 
-arbonate, and the sooner this can 
| se better will be the resulting 
\f you have any batches of plants 
lofted in the soil you might try the 
_ fime-water upon them. Obtain 
th lump quicklime and place 7 lbs. 
sin the bottom of a 30-gallon cask, 
sh water to slale the lime, and then 
add more water until the cask is 
jing all the time; allow the contents 
'for 24 hours and then the lime- 
‘| be used as required. The sample 
yu send is not a good one, it is dirty 
¥y coarse enough for the purpose of 
jils. It would be improved by 
| If used very liberally as it is it 
/ course, keep a soil open. Please 
ext week on ‘‘ Turf for Potting.’’| 


ese 


AMES OF PLANTS 
Eden Bridge.—Probably Pulmon- 
stifolia azurea. Specimen withered 


‘ave.—1, Amelanchier canadensis 
htry or Service Berry); 2, Erica 
| 3, Staphylea colchica (Bladder 
Acacia longifolia. 

.D.—Potatoes not recognised. 

.. £. B.—Magnolia stellata, native 
i; a hardy shrub of compact habit, 
‘or all gardens, small and large. It 
iad by an admixture of peat to the 
. Yes, it is easily grown. 


8 

Hoeing 
’ is a much neglected operation 
iseldom credited with its full value 
arden, for to keep down weeds is 
ae sole object of the use of the hoe. 
|, this is an excellent object, and 
‘s cannot be too vigilant in the use 
} for this purpose, but it has a much 
‘rpose, and many people would be 
‘lat the increase in yield of crop 
i to the use of the hoe for surface 
in. 

t frequently come under the notice 
s that a piece of Cabbage or Cauli- 
squently hoed between, even to the 
| working the implement near the 
lays grows to finer proportions than 
: piece. left to take care of itself with 
iid between the rows trodden to the 
ol a brick. Such a case gives evi- 
't there is a virtue in the hoe beyond 
ig of weeds that take away the 
‘ent required by the plant, and the 
lof this better doing can be partly 
| observation in the early morning, 
iry leaf is laden with dew. Then it 
yeen that ground recently hoed or 
ver with a fork is uniformly moist, 
td, unmoved ground adjoining is 
ury as during the heat of a summer 


ugh, open surface absorbs a large 
tof dew, not simply because it is 
ut because it presents a greater ex- 
adiating surfaces, for the deposition 
€pends on the radiation of heat at 
‘diate surface, and the subsoil need 
will not, be colder than the subsoil 
Sound, although it has a greater 
surface radiation. As a matter of 


a 
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fact, ground frequently hoed becomes warmer 
from its more ready absorption and con- 
duction downwards of solar heat, so that the 
roots of the plants are kept warmer and 
moister in broken ground than in close, hard 
ground, and therefore the vigorous growth of 
vegetation is promoted by hoeing. 

It is, perhaps, frequently overlooked that 
the chief benefit of dew to plants arises 
through its absorption by the soil for the 
nourishment of their roots. It practically 
amounts to this, that if you cannot soak the 
ground with moisture you have only to break 
the surface and it will soak itself. The more 
heat by day, the more dew by night, the 
more cloudless the sky the heavier the de- 
position of moisture between sunset and sun- 
rise. Experiments have shown that if the 
dew is allowed to settle on the leaves of 
plants, and not on the soil in which their 
roots are, they gain nothing in weight, 
whereas when the dew is allowed to con- 
dense on the soil they gain considerably. 
Copious dew drops from the leaves on to the 
soil below, and if the surface is a cultivated 
one it is absorbed, whereas if the surface is a 
hard one it remains to be immediately 
evaporated on the appearance of sunshine. 

The hoe is then, in a sense, an irrigator of 
as much value to the English gardener as the 
shading is to the unhappy cultivator of 
Millet on the banks of the Tigris, and where 
many people spend their energy in carrying 
hogsheads of water, which often do more 
harm than good, the labour might often be 
saved, the ground kept clean at the same 
time, and the plants encouraged to push their 
roots about in search of moisture, by the use 
of the hoe. 

Take notice of a Rhubarb-leaf. The fan- 
shaped surface acts as a large collecting area, 
the midrib forms a depressed groove, the 
leaf sloping up on each side, somewhat. after 
the fashion of the two sides of a wooden 
water-shoot. The upper surface of the leaf- 


_ stalk is channelled, too, and all night long 


the leaf distils dew from the atmosphere, the 
water trickles to the depressed midrib, and 
thence finds its way down the main staik to 
the heart of the plant, for the benefit of its 
roots and subsequent growth. This is the 


way Nature makes almost every plant its 


own irrigator. The grower must co-operate 
with Nature, and by the use of the hoe assist 
the soil also to drink freely of the dew of 
heaven, that we may thereby enjoy the fat- 
ness of the earth. W. AUTON. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Too-little-known dessert Apples 
Aces MAY QUEEN, a late-keeping 


dessert of great value for home or private 

consumption, is not so generally known 
as its merits entitle it, while it serves to con- 
siderably prolong the season of home-grown 
Apples. It is not a large fruit, but the 
quality is excellent, and it keeps sound until 
May. This variety was first brought to my 
notice by a Worcestershire grower some 30 
odd years ago, who, after having viewed the 
by no means small collection of Apples of 
which I then had charge, remarked that he 
had not noticed May Queen to be present 
among the varieties grown. He then went 
on to speak in high terms of its valuable 
properties as a late dessert fruit, and, if 
memory serves me rightly, he referred to 
having several orchard standards of it. On 
my saying I had no knowledge of the variety 


he kindly offered to send me specimens the. 


following spring, which he did, and some 
scions also. I am unable to recollect now if 
the gentleman mentioned anything about its 
history or by whom it was raised and intro- 


‘duced. 
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Another equally valuable dessert Apple for 
spring use is Lord Burghley, which is a 
medium-sized fruit sometimes rather conical 
in shape, in other instances round and some- 
what flattened. When ripe the skin is a deep 
yellow on the shaded side, but where exposed 
it is a deep red strewed with patches of 
russet. The flesh is yellow, much like the 
famous old variety Margil in this respect; it 
is juicy and richly flowered. It is a good 
cropper and succeeds well as a pyramid on 
the Paradise stock, forming a tree from 12 
feet tors feet in height. ~ lt is also said: to 
make a good standard, but of this I cannot 
spealx from experience. 

An Apple I have known for a long period, 
but which some may object to on account of 
its small size, is Lamb Abbey Pearmain, 
which is said to have been obtained by the 
sowing of a “ pip ”’ of the Newtown Pippin. 
It is a high-flavoured Apple, firm of flesh, 
and juicy, and keeps well till the end of 
April. Although not so taking in appear- 
ance as many others, this variety in a warm 
season becomes attractive by reason of its 
greenish-yellow skin becoming suffused with 
a pale red flush. It makes a good bush and 
bears freely. Another good variety, although, 
strictly speaking, not classed as a dessert 
Apple, is worthy of being included as such at 
this time of year, is London, or Five Crowned 
Pippin, so called from the fact of the fruits 
having five prominent ridges on their sur- 
faces, which meet together in the eye or the 
crown. In size the fruits are medium to 
rather large, straw-coloured when ripe, with 
brownish-red cheek on the side next the sun. 
The flesh is tender, short-eating, juicy, and 
agreeably flavoured. It is an abundant 
cropper and may be grown either as a bush, 
pyramid, or standard. Its keeping qualities 
are all that can be desired, as in a properly- 
constructed store it keeps sound till April. 


A.W. 
Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin 


Although it is generally held that this Apple 
is over by Christmas, probably that thought 
is more due to the imevitable run there is 
upon it at that season than to any other cause. 
But where the fruits were well matured and 
finished and kept in a cool place, it is sur- 
prising how long even into the new year they 
will keep fresh and fit for table. This is 
doubtless largely due to the high quality of 
the flesh, which even after the best is passed 
is stilf firm and pleasant to eat. I have 
tasted fruits in March kept in a cool cellar 
that seem to be as richly flavoured and 
delicious as at any time. Als ey 


Apple Margil 

Though an old variety, this is certainly one 
of the best mid-season dessert Apples we 
have, as when well grown it approaches the 
Ribston in flavour, and keeps well into March 
if left late on the trees. In Gloucestershire 
this is a favourite variety, but most of the 
trees are standards. Doubtless this is the 
best mode of culture, as it appears to me the 
severe pruning does not tend to promote its 
free-fruiting properties. A. M. 


Grape thinning 

This work may be termed to be in full 
swing now, so a word thereon will not be out 
of place. The number of bunches left for 
each Vine to carry must depend upon the 
age and condition of the plant, but over- 
cropping should be avoided at all costs. Care 
should be used to avoid rubbing the berries 
more than can be helped, as injurious effects 
will be shown later. A forked stick will en- 
able the operator to keep a grip on the bunch. 
The work of thinning free-setting varieties, 
such as Hambro’s, may be undertaken at 


‘the earliest possible date after setting, but 
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with Muscats and other known shy setters it 
is not advisable to be in too much of a hurry, 
as the selection of the right berries to leave 
is somewhat more difficult to ascertain. To 
those undertaking the task for the first time 
select for removal the inside and_badly- 
shaped berries first, and in a week ‘or 10 
days’ time look over the bunches again and 
remove remainder of those berries likely to 
be pressing too thickly together. A further 
look-over may be given before stoning takes 
place. 


LATE REPLIES 


Hardy Cypripediums (Slipper Orchids) 

(A. H., Staffs, and W. R.).—Cypripedium 
spectabile, native of North America, is practi- 
cally hardy. The flowers are large, with 
sepals and petals of a pale rose, the lip vari- 
able, but usually purplish-rose and deep rose. 
Flower scape often more than 2 feet high, 
two or three flowered. Cypripedium 
Calceolus, native of Europe and North Asia, 
is also hardy and large-flowered, but sepals 
and petals narrow, dark reddish-brown, lip 
yellow. The flower scapes are 12 inches to 
18 inches high, two or three flowered. It 
prefers a little old mortar-rubble in the com- 
post. We hope to publish an article on the 
cultivation of Slipper Orchids in the near 
future. 


Pond water turning green 

Re your remarks to ‘‘ Seaside’’ (issue 
April 14th, page 235). Weeds in pond will 
not injure fish or Lilies. A sure remedy is 
4 oz, of crystals of permanganate of potash 
to 2,500 gallons of water, put into a bag and 
drawn through the water. 

W. Hunt FertHam. 


NEWS IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


An attractive prize scheme 

The Genzyme Prize Scheme, which is be- 
ing widely advertised, is creating a consider- 
able amount of interest and is something 
quite out of the ordinary in prize contests. 
Forsyth Jones and Co., Ltd., the manufac- 
turers of Genzyme fertiliser, are giving away 
100 Genzyme Free £5 Vouchers to prize- 
winners at shows. The winner of a first 
prize at any horticultural or flower show 
simply hands the prize ticket to a local dealer 
or nurseryman with the written statement 
that the prize plant was raised on Genzyme, 
and he receives a voucher for goods to the 
value of FIVE POUNDS. An exhibitor can 
claim on as many ‘‘ firsts’? he gets at differ- 
ent shows, as long as the awards last. 


Widening vogue of the motor mower 


Judging from reports already to hand, this 
season will see another record achieved by 
the sales of motor mowers. It seems that 
people with comparatively small lawns are 
relegating their laborious push-mowers in 
increasing numbers in favour of the motor 
mower. Chas. H. Pugh, Ltd., the makers 
of the popular ATCO, tell us that their 1928 
sales to date have already enabled them to 
compute the total of ATCOS now in service 
at more than 19,000. Indeed, one does not 
question the merit of the ATCO. It cuts 
1,000 square yards of grass in 20 minutes— 
costs only 1d. for fuel to do the job—and on 
the top of it all is backed by a service organ- 
isation with ramifications that the makers of 
a popular car might well envy. Messrs. 
Pugh, we understand, have embraced the 
hire-purchase mode of selling. We believe 
that deposits from as low as #48 are ac- 
cepted—but this is a point that the makers 
will be only too pleased to clarify on applica- 
tion to the Head Office, Tilton Road, 
Birmingham, 
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in the Garden —@g 
Prices — VINE, P ey 
VEGETABLE MA 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/=; 56 Ib, 
28 1b., 9/=; 14 Ib., B/=3 T1b., Sims tins 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP | 
ING MANURE —an excellent , 


lant—86 Ib., 17/-; 28 Ib., 9 
7 lb., 3/*; tins, 1/3. 


os Indispensable 


THOMSON’S 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— SOLD BY NURSERYM 
POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERYV 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, 8 


THE MOTOR MOWER 
THAT HAS MADE GOOLE 


SIMPLEST IN. DESIGN @35ANi 
MOST EFFICIENT IN OPERATION. 
19,500 IN USE. THEREQSSiSauua 
MODEL TO SUIT YOUR LAWN. 

LET US DEMONSTRATE 


atco 


ALL BRITISH 
MOTOR MOWERS 


Or obtainable f 


Service Organisation a first payment 
maiptainsall ATCO from j 
Motor a in CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED, . £8 
perfect condition. ° : 

ATCO prices from Whitworth Works, 33, Tilton Road, Balawel 


BIRMINGHAM. 


in 12 monthly sum 


Send for 1928 
ATCO Catalog 


30 


GUINEAS 


THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER IS PRODUCED 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN 
THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD 
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rat UM bi bY ty YY ‘ody AEE Ne 
7 LE” aS Zz eho : 
(Registered (eee wae LLL Wh. Tde. Mk.) 


)HPETITION 


(Open to Amateur Gardeners only) 


Bek = SIX; 
| WEEK ##=MONTHS 


: best ehile specimens “of iRoaes, Sweet Peas, 
‘ons, Gladioli, Antirrhinums, Chrysanthemums, 
| Potatoes, Tomatoes, Onions, Cabbages, Runner 
‘Table Peas, Broad Beans, Celery, and Cucumbers. 


ENTRIES WILL BE JUDGED BY THE 
L-KNOWN EXPERT, A. J. MACSELF, F.R.H.S. 


(Editor of ‘Amateur Gardening ’’). 

3riton Ferry Chemical and Manure Co., Ltd., offer the sum 
‘weekly to Amateur Gardeners for the best specimens of 
ius Flowers and Vegetables grown with the aid of the 
Ferry’ Brand of Fertilisers, Insecticides, Pest Destroyers, 
‘e prize of £5 is offered each week from June to 
jer for the best specimens submitted in accordance 
ls following list: 


FOR 


CONDITIONS 
OF ENTRY 


%e 


The conditions of entry are simple and are as 
follows : 


Specimens entered for any week’s prize must 
* be sent in by the actual grower and must be 
received not later than midday Friday—for example, 
for the competition of June 1, the latest time for 
receiving specimens is 12 o'clock of that day. The 
gardens of prize winners must be open to inspection 
by any representative of the Company. 


od 


2 With every entry must be sent one of the 

* Entry Cards given away to purchasers of 
‘‘ Ferry ’’ Specialities, whether obtained direct from 
the Manufacturers or from a Stockist. One Entry 
Card is given for every 2/6 spent; thus if you 
spend 10/- you obtain 4 cards entitling you to 
send in 4 specimens of your own choice. Any 
number of specimens may be submitted by one 
competitor, but each specimen must be accompanied 
by an Entry Card. 


3 It is sufficient to send in your specimens 
* carefully packed, with your name and address 

written on the back of the Entry Card and securely 

attached to your specimen, 

There is no need to write a letter or send anything 

else with your specimen. 


Address to :— 
THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL 
AND MANURE CQO., LTD., 
Competition Department, 
9, Queen Street Place, London, E.C.4. 


4. All entries will be judged on Friday of each 


apetition . Entries to be week, and immediately after the prize-winning 
No. Prize offered for received by specimen has been selected all the other specimens 
1. One spike Lupins aes a. riday, June | will be handed over to the hospitals. 
2. Single pod of Table Peas sits ee cUGay’, 8 
Ba) One Cos Lettuce ; ae ... Friday, 15 The names of the winners of the £5 prizes 
4. Single stem Sweet Peas ae waenbriday, 7°22 ¢ will be announced week by week. 
5. One Rose (any variety) ae ee hiniday?, 29 
6. One spike Delphiniums... wee ... Friday, July 6 The decision of the Briton Ferry Chemical 
7. One Carnation eee variety) -.. Friday, ,, 13 * & Manure Co., Ltd., must be accepted on all 
8. One Potato . . vee .. Friday, ,, 20 matters as final and legally binding, and no 
of ee eet oe poe 286 ney R 27 responsibility can be taken for specimens lost, 
: ne Rose (any variety ove vee riday, Aug. 3 delayed, or damaged in transit. 
11. Single stem of Antirrhinum ... eebriday es) 6) l0 2 : 
12, One spike of Gladiolus : Rm ridayey aay Le 
}@i3.. One Cucumber .... : ae Pee riclasyee ways <2 
, 14. Single stem Sweet Peas. fe Lao ARMoIe RAs 0) ayjatenll th ; 
' 15. Single Pod of Table Peas wa Eriday, Sept. 7 (> a 
16. One Runner Bean eat wa ef Dsinebyy, syne ees: 
17. _ One Tomato ; s: pa Eviday as 0's, 620: ee 
_ 18. One Outdoor Chrysanthemum pee Eriday.fn isn 26 COUPO pet eae 
| 19.- One Dahlia 2 nee a eee Hiridayes Oct... 2 oa ee 
_ 20. One Rose (any variety) ne Peer Eriday, * fei Ag a! *: sO 
| 21. One indoor Chrysanthemum ... PE rIGay tmnt LG TO DAY anes oxy" 
ga) 6 Head of Celery ... de sas (iar Eridayres 34026 re UF se 
23. One Potato ae ve day ... Friday, Nov. 2 BY RON se 
au One Cabbage .... eee idan eo ayes a 
25. One Perpetual Flowering Carnation .. Friday, %,, l6 iS “gees 
26. One Onion ue Friday, ,, 23 ae Fn? 
a variety of plants or De ailes may be sent in for any prize. B4 Re 
ane hi se) Loca cucsatvassscvsnncBeecacnenendoseta gone 
| : Oe 
j “You will be glad to hear that I won 29 prizes and the Ss & 
) Champion Cup. at the Carmarthen Horticultural Show. I used ae ae oan) 
i Special Manures for all my crops, and the result was ae Ros 
} better than I expected. I also purchased a quantity of your COR ae 
| _ Soil Pest Destroyer, and I am pleased to state that my garden So G 
} * was never freer from all sotl pests.”’ 4 8 x: 
: —W. L., ABERGWILI. Set os 
> ps. 
NE eos oiols palais Heiniesiris = cle vaiaie saisiiorinsessenconsnaesaracenantisapcimsnesecssrecers ss raceercesien : 5 RY eo" PSF 
HE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL & MANURE CO., LTD., a eS “se : 8 - s ae oN 
id (Dept. C.), Briton Ferry. (Established 1886). me OS S as of ‘al sii OOo 
i ee ss ro Roe > “ ss re Se 
LYS & = Y Sy Oyr wy 
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ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, mude in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms ol posts tarred Height 8 feet. 


Usual fale 

a Price ae 
3°6” path 10/6 9 

saat ay be 13/6, _ 12/- 

4’ 6” . . 17/6 16/- 

5 : 22/6 20/- 

5’ 6” 26/6 24/- 

6’ : 30/- 


Suong Oak or Ash Frame 
planed elm body, Size, 2 ft. 9in. 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. 
iron tyte. 


, a 
Sale Price. 


Usual Price. 
260 only, to clear. .-- 23/6 a 
50 only, to clear... ne - 28/6 aie 
Tops for either of above ay yotog / 
CARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 
Very useful jor plants, shrubs, ctc. Strongly made, 


Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Usual Price. Sale Price. SES. 


12” square 
15” 


2. ae THO 


Height 8 feet. 
4’ path 

4’ 6” path sn 
5’ path seer 6 


GARDEN LIGHTS 


10/- 


ty Vx’ 
i 5’ x 3’ 6" 


Glazed & painted ; 


SUMMER 
HOUSE. 
No. 13. 
This House 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance, All 
Rustic material is 
peeled. Back fitted 
with hollow bottom 
seat. All stained and 
varnished inside and 
out. Supplied from 
stock in following sizes: 


RUSTIC 


ig very 


«* Usual Price 


Sale Price. 

£5 10 00 
£610 0 £5 15 0 

£9 0 £8 0 0 
carne lO £910 0 
ro ee PO i) £12 0 0 


SEED FRAMES. 
These Frames are very useful for 
preserving seeds and bulbs against 
jrost ; are made of tongued and grooved 
boards and very warm. The light is 
hung at back, and can be opcned to 
Cifferent positions. Glazed 21-o0z. glass. Two coats paint, 
6 it. long, 2 ft. wide, 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, 
Saie Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). 
Well made irom selected material. In natural wood 
Usual Price. Sale Price nee ee 
4 Jon Pea RAY 9/- PNG NRE, 
oe we 14/6 13/6 BISOOHS: 
GF oe: ... 18/6 17/6 BOOKS OKA 
Bark off, stained, and varnished J 


4’ long .-. 14/6 13/6 nm. 
ee ... 18/6 17/6 : Vy 
“| ae 26 us 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS tc match 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 
tale Price, 6/6 


Bark of}, s(amed and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Fpecificat.ons as No % but with #-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 


Size Usual Price Sale Price 
5’ x3’ £3 18 0 £3 10 6 
6x4 £4 60 £3 16 6 
xd £5100 £4 18 6 
8 x6 £6 26 £5 10 © 
10’ x7 £9 50 £8 176 

12’«8 £12.60 £11 16 


A. 


Phone : Syd. 1268. 


Published by BENN BroruErs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICES © 


Select trom the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch , | 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


~ SPAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 

This is a cheap ‘orm o} 
Growing House, It is 
well made in sections, 
good tongued and grooved 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on cach side of 
doorway, good lock and 
key for door, all neccssary 
iron work ior Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. 
The woodwork .s painted one good coat, plainly marked for 
re-erection. 


Size Height Usual Price Sale Pr.ce 
EEN - a ee A= eb 10056 £5 5 O 
Sx 55 Re os ose yy tl Vale £517 6G 
ox Tt ca ott ee Loo £7 0 O 
LOCK Tee MO cdeece ; Ay reek ty. £710 .0 
120% Sas) “0 : £10 12 0 £910 0 
15S. 90 ee: es 116 0 0 £14 0 0 
20510) Bo; $e £19 0 0 #817 0 0 
25x10 9 6 £23 4 6 £2010 0 
50’x 10’ = 9 ade oes .. £4410 0 £3910 0 
BANK POULTRY HOUSE 

£00 in stock ready jor imme- 

diate dispatch. Made in com- 

plete sections, constructed of 


| 


strong framing, covered planed, 


| H {ongued and grooved boards, 
~ BUT y Up and down sliding shutter 
ae a8 shown, hen exit at side. 
Size Height Usual Price Salo Price 
sxe one eee arn uc] SSH6 £1 5 0 
Ox’ « 5 ae Recent 14500 £110 0 
WX Oe mee 6 a en £216 0 £210 0 
8’ x6’ 5’ SSE 16270 £3 8 O 


Floors, usually 7/6, 9/, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6. 8/-. 


12/- end 15/-. 

RUSTIC FENCING. Spccial Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic 

Fencing, complete with posts Must be cleared—room wanted. 
Feng — u 7 q Ss ahr 


<x Xs 
4x 


Gates to matoh, 


}rice per ft, wide, come 

EI Length Height Panel. plete with fittings 
rath on ee a ree 6/6... 9/6 
1500 ee Sit Sit. aes 9/6 12/6 
180 cs tt: dit, ACS IAl= 2.) 8 16/< 
100 de bars Bit; Geen 10/620mese 20] = 
160 8 ft 6 ft. 24/6 25/- 


We strongly advise you to order this lin carly as same cannot be repeated 


when stocki: cleared 


SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 


Usu..| Sale Usua: Sale 


Price Price Price Price 
100 8q. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
9” x7" se Ses «. :15/3 13/9 -26/- 23/3 
10”, 12” x8” ae on oe 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
L4o X08 so ace nee 008 16/9 14/3 266 23/9 
IZe P4eK10) 2 a -. 16/3 14/9 28/6 24/6 
14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 22”, 24” x 12” 20/0 18/9 37/6 33/9 
167, 18%, 20%, 22"and 24” 34". 21/9 19/9 39/6 35/3 
18”, 20°, 22”,24" x16" ... 4, 92/38 S0/- 40/6 36/8 
20” 22”, and 24” x18” ... aus 23/3 20/9 41/- 37/- 
LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., ewt. and jewt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
‘ale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- 
INCINERATOR 
Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily Cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 
market. 
Usual price 16/6 each. 
Saie Price 12/6 each. 


RUSTIC FLOWER 


RUSTIC TABLE. 
STAND. 


Made 
Hardwood, 


from best 


Rustic 
off, 
Stained and varnished. 


Bark 


Stained and varnished, 


> long. Usual Price, 17/6 £’ square, Usual Price, 14/6 
_ Sale Price 12/3 Sale Price 12/C 
4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’. Usual Price, 18/6 


Sale Price 15/6 Sale Price, 16/- 


TURRELL & SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST HILL, S.E 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) 
SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


London, E.C. 4. 
Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


Printed by the OHANceRY LANE PRINTING Works, 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENI 
These Greenhouses aremadespecially — ~ 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not 
expensive structure. Can be erected Ameer? 

Ly any handy man in a few hours, “UIP 
The framework is substantially - 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part 
good, sound lone and grooved match-b 
one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with 
ironwork and stages for each side or house: Cc 


21-oz. glass for glazing. 
Usual Sale 
Size Price Price Size 
“x5 £6 60 £5 6&6 OO} 15’% 9 
8x5’ £7 26 £515 ©] 27'x10 
x6 £8 40 £7 5 C| £5’ 10’ 
10°x7 £9180 £815 O]| +0’%12 
12’x8’ £12 17081017 6 
GARDEN FRAMES 


Made of best 1-in. fongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for 
Lights, which are 2 in. by 2 in | 
and fitted with iron handle. ‘ 
Glazed with 21-04. Glass and al! woodwork paint 
Usual rice. 


x3! 5 Pina Fes 

6 x4’ eee eee Lh ie 

6’ x4’,2 Lights j wx £2 66 

8 x6’, 3 +0: cp SD ae 
12! x 65-82 Se wm . £5 00> 
16216"; 4s «2 sw Ge 

20° (67, Dae wo. DETIOND 
24'x6',6 | we as ‘ 
Do not pa high prices for your frames made 
boards, We can supply at the following low pi 


made of 12 in. tongued and grooved best qua 


4x3 
8 x4’ ue TH is 
6x4’, 2 Lights . 7%, | se 
8’ x6", 2 
12’ x63 
16x64 | 
20’ x 6 5 tA 
24’ x 6” 8 


acooosco 


Compare these prices with other makers 
PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE, 
Corstrucied of stro 
covered with % 

grooved boards, 
and felted, 1-in. 
floor and strong joi 
fixed, glazed 21-07, 
bung on = strong 
fitted Tower bolts 


No. 7 


. 


« 


key. 
gh Usual Price. 
8x 6 Tbe £6 5 
OKT 8: fe ove Onn 
10°) 7 ee S118 
12.x'8S 2 87au £14 0 0 
1v’x 8 8 7% . £16 10 0 
15’x 8' 8 7 . £18 0 
16’x 9 8" 9% = - £20 12 6 
8x 9 = 88 Oo” A - £22.15 0 
20’ x 10’ £26 10 0 
20 « 12’ ery £31 0 
24x12’ 9’ a” £35 0 
RUSTIC POLES. ~— 
Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, ‘Tree Si 
Usual Sale U 
Size Price Prico Size 
Per ie Hee teu wie 
WK 2" 5/- Y Se 
x2 a 6/- 6/3 8 x4” 
8’ x 23" 8/- 7/3 9’ xe" 
8’ x 3” 9/6 7/6 10° x4" 
9’ x 2 / 8 x5" 
9° x 3% 9’ x5 
10’ x24" Ona 
10’ x3” 2x. 5° 
12’ x25 14’ x5 Y 
GARDEN EDGING. — 
Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. fale Price 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale pri be 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER = = 


A very attractive and useful 
House, Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and ¢ } 
substantial traming. Root Healt 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. _ All Rusticework of well- 
seasoned material. Removable 
Seat at back. The whole stained 
and varnished inside and out. 
transit and erection 


Mil 


nee | 


} 
i] 


6’x4' 
7'x4' 6" 


Established 75 years.) 
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NING ILLUSTRATED” is regia- 
jut the General Post Office a3 a News- 
The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Ntrect, London, H.C. 4. 


| 
“| = — 


IS SEEDS for the ROCK GARDEN 
fost selected strains and tested growth. 
iSSUMMER BEDDING PLANTS, 
‘thinums, Border Chrysanthemums, Bedding Violas, 
vil planting. 

| Special Lists on application. 

JONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


(BS PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 
jtoall readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUs- 
jven writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


is SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


/Mustratied Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
| Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 
i (@ept. B.), R. H. BATH, LID., The Floral 
\sbech. 


NETTING.—From 2s. 1d. per 50 yd. 
Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
ousands of rolls stocked. 

UARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
|. doz, Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. Is. 34., 3 doz. 1s. 64., 
liage paid. 


| MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 


ls, brass bushings}! close cutting, highly finished, 
10 in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. ; 


| yalue, 8 in., 20s. 6d. ; 
Grass boxes extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


‘EN BARROW.—Full size. Very hard 
(1, 23s. ; painted, 26s. 


j, 

IIS BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 

Yoottom. 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 

‘pproval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. 5 
er dozer. yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 

aying Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


; THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
, small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
Gualities, 50x1yd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 94.; 2yds., 7s., 8s., 
3 yds., 10s. 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 275.3 
5. 6d.; 25 x 8 yds., lds, 16s., 27s. Amny_size supplied. 
Weed Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 
} 

{1 NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
j mesh, 5ft., 4s. 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d. ; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
1 f6., 8s. 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
(other meshes on application. 

B. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 


i) CATALOGUE OF ALPINE AND 
‘) HERBACEOUS PLANTS now ready. Free 
lition. 

\ENCE ELLIOT, LIMITED, 

SIX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


DNS.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
Hket and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
st, Registered Scotcn Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. 
4 & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. _ Lilustrated 
Ke _ Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
ry ~~ Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


‘8’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
vie , and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
PON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


| and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


mental Tron_and Wire work of every description, 
+765. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
Tron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
WN & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. ; 


= — 


Saturday, April 28, 1928 
Dahlias, 


BEDDING 
SEEDS, 


Chrysanthemums, 

PLANTS VEGE- 
RHODODENDRONS, 
ALPINE, and 


\ TATERER'’S 
LY GLADIOLL, — choice 
FLOWER 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, 
PERENNIAL PLANTS. 
Descriptive and IMustrated Catalogve post free. 
TOHN WATERER, SONS, AND .CRISP, 
e LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


W* DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc 


TABLE and 
AZALEAS, 


ROSES, 


eee COLCHESTER Fruit 
Trees, @ladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue containing cheap collections free, D. PRIOR & SON, 


LTD., Colchester. 


Catalogue of 


oe ee Illustrated ‘ 
we WM. ARTIN- 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application. 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 
CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. — It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


\ TATTS GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 

ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., Ls. 
and 2s.6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d. and 4s.- Ww. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


6 ae PLANTS that will grow a mass 
of bloom this summer in the open garden, Perpetual 
Will surprise you, 


flowering, many grand colours and scented. 
paid, — BAZELEY 


Strong plants 2s. 6d. per doz., carriage 
BROS., Nurserymen, Eastleigh, Hants. 


ee cae a Montbretias. New list ready. 


Sweet Peas, strong plants; best large waved varieties, 
Nutfield Nurseries, 


25, 2s. 50, 38. 9d.* 100, 73H. HANCHET, 

S. Nutfield, Surrey. 

i ULL?S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 

: VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser, 

| ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 

| ULL’S New White Fly Vapour 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, 


Kills. — 
Lewisham. 


ARE PRIMULA AND ALPINE SEEDS 
) from large (2,000) collection. Lists free.—REV.- F. 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 

kinds, 1 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks; 

catalogues free.—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West 
Chobham, Surrey. 


| IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 

DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Write for 1928 
Kent, 


Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.— REUTHE, Keston, 


Care GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered, Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lythant, 


Y ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 


GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


The Daffodil Show 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
‘TREES & SHRUBS *- THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE. GARREN 


7 ~ Te 


Ni LZ '¥=“ TWOPENCE 


QUTTON tS) Walt 
ke The FENG! ip ed tite Uo 
we introdneéd the orange-scarlet varietic 
mend flower lovers to try the following :— 
SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet) 
Per packet, 2/6 and 1/6 
SUTTON'S ORANGE BEDDER (vivid orange) 
Per packet 26 and 16, 
SUTTON’S PRIMROSE MONARCH (pale yellow) 
Per packet 1/6. 
SUTTON'S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety) 
Per packet 26 and 1/6 


& SONS, The 


revolutionised when 
, and we strongly recom- 


King’s Seedsmen, 


SUTTON 
S! 


Reading. 


lye & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
D) Nursery, Bath. 


Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. 


{HRYSANTHEMUMS. — My 
/ jllustrated catalogue now 
Yellow Majestic, and all best novelties and older 
600 varieties in all, Also Carnations, Dahlias, 
Finest collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, 
Birmingham. 


MHAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 
fs it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements 
Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


NILL’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons. — A 
unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
species, and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, ete. Ow 
latest 60-page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
—GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cormwall. 


Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Catalogue free 


new 68-page 
Aquitania, 
varieties, 
ete., ete. 

Shirley, 


ready, including 


PAINT, LEETEH’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 

ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 71b., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 
Distemper, 7 1b., 35, 9d. ; ewt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E. 1. 


[ ABELS 10 LAST—AT LAST. Youwrite by 


- can't fade or break; 20 sizes; 


use, 1922 —-WEBSTER’S PATE 


I( 


MAZINGLY Improved Wood Labels on metal 
Je corkscrew legs. Immoyable, rotless, splashless, re-usable, 
hang anywhere, 1! 3d, ; 50,3s. 6d. ; 100, 4s.6d. from above address. 


GREENHOUSES ARE 

ok: BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO, BED! (Gil) ieVic- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds. 


S, BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 


with stakes, ties, nail—_WEBSTER’S as above 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 
kh Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 
doz., post paid, Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


NY LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes st« ocked ; 
Zough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc. BRITISH GLASS CO., ‘G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 
Josppn BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 


: _ London Office: 
65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
__* Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gall., cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 Ib, tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


Ae RK 


STONE 


PAVING 


ve 
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FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


])8Y, CHICKEN MANURE, sacked) Sana 


cwt, 


(J ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester ” 
J Brand of Calcium Carbonate, 90 Ib. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 
carr, paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 

JONK’S Rose Manure promotes _ healthy, 

- Yigorous growth and superb blooms. 7 lb., 2s. 9d.3 14 Ib., 
4s. Id. ; 281b., 8s. 64; 56 1b. 15s. 6d. ; cwt., 30s., carriage paid.— 
F. CROSSLING, Horticultural Chemist, Aberdeen. 


GARDEN NETTING 
tees YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds, 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free.—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers,’ 25 yds. -by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d. } 29 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone, 34. 


( \ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
AM tanned, 25x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING OCO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft, 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 
L bird-proof ; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s. ; 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d.; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.: 25 by 8, 14s. : 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately.—_A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 
f ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d. 
K per yd, Cheaper, 25 yds. x Lyd., 2s.;25 x 8 yds., 16g, etc. 
Complete Tennis Outfits. “Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


OOK! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 

( small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr, pd. 
delivery ;25 x 1 yds., 2s.;50x 1, 45.;25x2 4s. ; 20 X 3, 63.325 x 4, 
is, 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x 3, 17s. ; 
25 x 4, 208s. BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


(aE NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 
JA mesh, 25 yds. x1 yd., 98.3 25 x 2 4s. ; 25 x 3, 63,3 25 x 4, 
8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for Tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G, JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


T 7 ag al 

(pe NETTING (tanned).—Compare our 

prices with others.—Best black heavy netting, very strong, 
small mesh especially prepared in all sizes required. 50 x 4 yds., 
10s. (weight 20 Ibs.); 25 x 8 yds., 10s.; 100 x 2 yds., 10s. Other 
sizes Im proportion, All nettings thoroughly repaired. Satis- 
faction or cash returned. Samples free. Delivery by return in 
any quantity. Carriage paidc.w.o.—W. v. BEELEN, Dzn, Net 
Manufacturers, Katwijk-aan-Zee, Holland. 


ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 
J black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom, 
25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25 x 4, 23s, Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s, 6d. ; 
25 x 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 25x 3, 5s. 3d.: 25 x Ate, 5 25 oe 85. Od: 
25 x 6, 10s. 6a. 5 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 
returned. Nets sent immediately.—A. HATTER. Net Works, 


Rye. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MRIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them: 2d. post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


Cardiff. 


YEAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ARDEN Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 
mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 
—WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 
EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., Carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. ; Se. : 4 
LASS — Best 2! oz. Horticultural Glass, 
various sizes from 14d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 
Stock also held in London.—Write ‘‘GLASS” (Dept. G. L.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. 


PLANTS, &c. 
“\ LPINE, “ROCK, “moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M, J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 
YROPAIOLUM SPECIOSUM (Scotch Flame 
Flower) ; loveliest creeper grown; plant now ; 12 roots 3s., 
with box of peat 3s. 6d. Post free. Cultural directions.— 
HARDY, Stranocum, County Antrim. 
ae Be ts eee — 
QORDER CARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 
quality plants, ex 34 in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d. ; 50 
in 50 ditto from 27s. 6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VABR- 
TETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed._CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. -« 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 
The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application. 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


‘TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri. 
Cert.), 5s. 100. Seed Potatoes. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington, St. John, Wisbech. 


pe () () 00 EVERGREEN PRIVET, 12 to 15 
) Jag ins. high, well rooted stuff, will make a 
good hedge quickly. This is the best sort to grow, 50, 3s. 5 100, 
ds. 6d. ; 200, 10s. ; 500, 22s. Gd. All carriage paid.mSLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


| () () 0 () Early Tomato Plants, good, 
Y ASS strong, twice transplanted plants, in 
two best sorts, to grow, 29, 1s. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s, 6d. ; 
free.—_SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


po Greenways Glory, A.M. 
R.H.S. 1926. Colour deep Venetian red, good plants, 
12s. 6d. dozen. Carriage paid. From the oviginal raiser.— 
MISS BENSON, The Cottage, Henfield, Sussex. 


LPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. Large 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Send for list.— 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, Clogher, Co. Tyrone. 


A SPARAGUS CROWNS.—Connovers Colossal. 

Strong healthy crowns. 3 yrs. 10s. 6d., 2 yrs. 6s. 6d. 
per 100, carriage paid. Grown on beautiful soil.—_FRANK 
RICE, St. Osyth Nurseries, Clacton-on-Sea. 


UBRIETIA, new, known as No. 
purple, red, splendid, my raising. 
Six plants, strong, 9s. 6d. 


Carriage free, 
Drayton 


33 ; non 


OWNER, 1, 
CHICHESTER. 


Manor ~ Nurseries, 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipbourne, 
Tonbridge.— Violets. Plant now for Autumn bloom. 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
5s. dozen. As _ exhibited at the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
Olympia. Complete list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper.) 


OBELIA Queen Victoria, scarlet and bronze. 
3s. doz ; 20s. 100. 
25s., 100, 


Many uncommon 
mountain species and garden hybrids, tock =garden 
open.—MISS TAYLOR, Quarry Orchard, Clears, Reigate, 


S00 Hardy Midland Rock Plants. Catalogue 
‘e free.—ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


April | 
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A Rose special 
HERE is an excellent 
perfect bloom. A dre 

of this manure should be 
when buds first appear, and 
wards during the season, 
mulching with stable manu: 
the sun gets hot in sum 
all nurserymen, seedsme 
florists. 


XL ALL ROSE MAD 
G. H. RICHARDS L 


234, Borough. High Street, Lon 


R.445. 


ORCHI 


Clean, well-grown and cheap: : 
Many Rare and Choice Var 


STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF A 
Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENE 


PLANTS, &c. (Contin 


NOMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s Bes 
Ailsa Craig, 100, 10s.; 12, 2s. Satisfaction 
RULE, Four Marks, Hants, 


WARF DAHLIAS, Coliness Geen 


2s, 6d. 12, 15s. 100; seed sown now blooms 
—BRIDGETT, Munster Road, Teddington. — 


UCKY BEAN.—New ‘blac 


Bean, early and prolitic, 1s. 100 seeds. _BRID@I 
Road, Teddington, 


ENTIANA VERNA 12 clumps, 
6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicul 

5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s. —O KELLY, 
vaughan, Ireland. 


(Act Catalogue, 1928, frees 


Contich, Belgium. 


« 


POR BASKETS & Baleony.—0 r 


Lobelia Arethusa, 1s. doz. Dbile. Red an 
Tropeolum, 1s. 6d. doz. Strong rooted oun pric 
1,000 on application. Orders 5s. carr. free. —WALS 
Nurseries, Scarborough. 


NHRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLW 
/ Send post card for our up-to-date Deserip 
post free. KF. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyto: 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQ 
ANOLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, 


/ Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Cat 
Guide, 3d., post free—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


He? WORKING GARDENER, 


4 kept. Experienced all branches, includi 
borders, rock gardens, flowering shrubs. Age 36 
family.— Box 661, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Bow 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. ; 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries. 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


REE.—Catalogue — of pictorials for 


advertising Shows, Seeds, Specialities, ete.—Write to 
STAFFORD & CO., LTD., Netherfield, near Nottingham, 


stock 


QT ONE.—Weathered Portland Limestone for 
h Rockeries, Walling (either rough or dressed), Crazy Paving, 
etec., Limestone Chippings, Silver Sand, Gravel. Please send 
for Price List, free.—-OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8,W.18. 


AARDEN CANES, per 100, 2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 
JN 3s. 60., 4 ft. 7s., 5 ft. 11s., 6 ft. 138. 6d., 7 ft. 16s., 8 ft. 20s,, 
10 ft. 22s. 6d. Raftia, Labels, Twines, Soils, etc. List post free, 
ALBERT HEAD. Seaford Road, Wokingham. 


Pee GARDEN WIRE ! ! Ideal for Peas, 
fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered. 
Special prices small lots or 19s. 6d. mile, Samples free.— 
GREEN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORDER ‘“CLAY’S” 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d.!and 1/6, and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :—7 lbs.. 3/6; 
14 Ibs,, G/~ ; 28Ibs., 10/=; 56 lbs,, 18/~ ; 112 Ibs., 
32/=. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct from 


CLAY & SON, 


Aa 


enriches needy plants and 


stimulates tired foliage 


WITH YOUR SEEDS 


the Works, 
the United Kingdom for Oash 
with Order (except TINS). 


Manure Manufacturers 
and BonefCrushers, 


carriage paid in 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our 
Mark, the only guarantee of genwine 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E.! 
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SAVIN JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


SHRUBS 


} 


ie ~< 
i Sin a 

es 
ly Borders this Summer ! 


}: customers have proved this to be 
nsimplest, cheapest and most effective 
/, Just sow annuals now in all vacant 
res and protect with the CHASE 
~NTINUOUS CLOCHE. Ger- 
gation is swift and growth sturdy, 
41 where annuals have previously 
|ippointed. Just thin out the plants, 
i! so avoid the check due to trans- 
yating. Then look forward to a blaze 
»olour this Summer. 


Sorts to Sow. 


AYSSUM, Antirrhinum, ASTER, 
Aichycome, CALENDULA (Scots | 
\\rigold), Cheiranthus, Chrysanthe- 
om (Annual), CLARKIA, Coreon- 
; Dimorphotheca (Star of the Veld), 
Ehschoitzia, GODETIA, Helichry- 
‘1, Kochia, LARKSPUR, Lavatera. 
Igetes, Mesembryanthemum, 
‘MEMESIA, Phlox Drummondii, 
frtulaea, SALPIGLOSSIS, 
‘OCKS, Sweet Sultan, etc. 


Less than 4d. a foot! 


lough “‘ Seedraiser’’ size cloches to cover 
1 ft. of row for 40/- (less than 4d. a foot). 
Ilf quantity, 27:6. Size“ A’’ cloches illus- 
tted above (1lin. wide by 7in. high), suffi- 
cnt for 60 ft. of row for 40/-. Half quantity, 
4,6. TEST SETS of one dozen A”’ size 
coches for 15/-. All carriage forward. Free 
Cicriptive list shows all sizes. Order now 
f best results with Annuals, Vegetables, 
fads, Strawberries, etc., this season. 


Vrite to the ACanager, 
(ASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE 


(9, POUND POND, 
HERTSEY, SURREY 


; 


Le. 


A 


Ki) 


‘RTICULTURAL GLASS 


bee toany size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
3° sent from my warehouse carefully examined a8 
0 soundness and quality before dispatch. 
ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
MM, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
ars! Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


HERBACEOUS 


ALPINES 


in quality and quantity 


THE 
New Scented Carnation 


MRS. A. J. COBB 


is undoubtedly the sensational 
Novelty for 1928 
TWICE WINNER OF THE 
“DAILY MAIL” GOLD CUP 


Extra strong plants, in 3” pots, procurable 
now, from all Nurserymen, or direct from 
the Raisers. 


Prices: 7/6ea.; 75/-per doz.; £12 for 50. 


Carriage Paid. 


A. F. DUTTON, Ltd., 


Iver, Bucks. 


CHEALS’ 


wonderful 
Collection 
of up-to- 
date 


New 
Illustrated 
Catalogue Free 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY 


Gained the se Awarded 


R.H.8, beara” ~~~ eaee tnde over 
G0 - Guinea RI . ): 108 
Coronation jeeeees. me EEE, 
Challenge seers ) : Onias Be 
Cupin (327 = ’ = Medals 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 
- Smee don 


” 


in mixed colours .. ,°:- om ae SA 5 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers oe ee os a ae + Lhe 
Ap in mixed colours .. Bis nC AB . “ig ia oe oe ue s es 
” Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours te 
.° s is im mixed colours .. 


Collection 36 large Tubers—12 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/- Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 21/- per doz. 


Post free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES:— 


Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible award) and the 
only two A.M., R.H.S. 
Gold Medal for the Best Seedling at Blackpool Show 


17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley, 1925 


. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections, which are specially 
id lobed hs Deron ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


lection A, 12extragoodsorts ..  --  70/- Collection C, 12 finesorts.. =... =... 30/- 
ck oa B, 12 very choice sorts -- -. 42/- ye D, 12 good sorts ss ++ 20/- 


PHLOX DECUSSATA, ick lection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. respectively, 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES «5 } A selectio ’ p p y 


trated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
yclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc.,to 


BATH 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias ao | per 100 


a 


Send for Illus 
Varieties; Delphiniums, © 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON - = oe 


lV 


Clearance 


offer 


carr. pd. 6/ 6 for C.W.O. 


One each of 12 varieties, named and 


separately packed 
HARDY PERENNIALS. Oriental poppies in variety. 


Solidago Golden Wings, Erigeron Antwerpia, 
Quakeress ; Lupins, Heleniums, Phlox, Michael- 
mas Daisies, etc. 
ALPINES Special collection of 12 beautiful Gems for the 
Rock Garden in 12 varieties, 6/6 


Catalogue free on reque “ 


G.WOOD, Marsden Nursery, Ashtea“, Surrey 


JADOO suits 


ALL KINDS OF PLANTS 


Reduced prices for the next 3 months. 
It is admirably adapted for Raising Seedlings, Striking 
Cuttings, and General Conservatory and Frame Work. 
Increases the Size of the Flowers. 
Gives Substance and Enduring Qualities. 
Ensures Brilliancy and Intensity of Colour. 
JADOO is Clean and Light to handle, and saves labour 
in watering. Can be mixed with the poorest soil. 
CONCENTRATED JADOO LIQUID 
both Meat and Drink to Plants 
The cheapest fertiliser that can be bought. One gallon 
makes 48 gallons of strength for using. 


PRICE :— 
JADOO FIBRE—Sample Packet 1/- Best 
Bushel Bag 4/6; 4 Busbel Sack 16/- 
JADOO LIQUID—Quart Tins 1/6; One gallon 3/6 ; 
Two gallons 6/-; Five gallon’ drum 10/- 
Carriage eee Cash with Order on 16 bushels of 2 galls. 
r through your Seedsman or from 


The JADOO COMPANY, CUlLOMPron., 


Special Terms to Seedsmen aad Growers. 
Louis B. PHILLIPS, PROPRIETOR. 


paid ; 


Just arrived — 50,000 
SWEET PEA CULTURE Tapering Bamboo Canes 
as recommended by Leading Growers. 10ft. at 20/- 
12ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on application. 


A.E.DAVIES & CO. 164, Lever St., City Rd. 


LONDON, E.C. 


The Famous 
SOMERSET and DORSET PEAT FUEL 


Best Quality Heavy, Hard, Thick Cut Peat 
only delivered. 


PRICES (Delivered Free by Motor, any distance) : 
500 Blocks £1 12 6 2,000 Blocks LS eG 
1,000 i £3 00 5,000 £14 10 0 

Truck of 8,000 Blocks £22 10 0 
Order Office: 


FREDK. GIBB, 6, London Road, CROYDON 


The WIZARD 
Plant Label _ 


poe ee a 


N?212974 “WN Z 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 13 in. with vustiens wires, 
12in.,2/3doz.:7in ,2/= doz.; 13x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, od. and 73d. hott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, €:d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S, at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


se 


JOHRNSON’S 


PEA NETTING 


New, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 
3 ft. high, 3d., 43 ft. 43d.,6 ft. Gd., 

73 ft. 73d., 9 ft. 9d, per yard Can 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders ‘* G.I.” 

TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 


Send for Liat. Every deecription of Netting made. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 
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THE FINES® 


NEW DAFFODILS 


raised by British Hybridists are offered by 


GUY L. WILSON, Broughshane, Co. Antrim, Ireland 
Write for this Season's New Illustrated List 


New Zealand growers should apply to my Agent— 
Mr. H. POOLE, Nurseryman and Florist, ———— 70, Manner Street, Wellington, N.Z. 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS AND 
PEOPLE 
the Foote perior to araon 


a1Ne er 36 6/6 12 27/6 
124 25 50 100 250 gis. 


Beaded jon Parks and Recreation 
Grounds in Bulk. 


GRAFTING WAX 


‘“ TENAX?’? is the finest wax for all 
Grafting and Budding Purposes 


Highly commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
In tins $d., 1/6, 3/-, and in bulk from71bs. at CHEAP RATE. 


LETHORION _, 
Improved Nicotine Cone "t 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction to all pests im glasshouses 


No. 1 For 1,000 cubic feet 10d. 
No:27. 2 1, rae ae 1/3 
No.3 .. 45 2,000) ©; + AA 1/9 


Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. = 
CORRY & CO., Shad Thames, London! S.E.1 


>OULE ESAS 
NURSERY 
SUVA, FIJI ISLANDS 


CALADIUMS 


6 beautiful distinct varieties, large corms 


Post free, 20/- 


BULBS 


3 beautiful South Sea Island 
CRINUMS (distinct varieties) 


| EURYCLES CUNNINGHAMII 
ornamental — saucer-like and 
magnificent white flowers 


leaves 


tes UCHARIS LILY. 
| TROPIDIA (Ground Orchid) 


long stem of beautiful mauve and 
white flowers 


20/- post 


free, 


to any part of U.K. 


Se 
PLANTS FOR GARDEN & GREENH¢ 
DAHLIAS 


12 Fine Cactus Varieties... oon 
2 Large Decorative Varieties et 
(Ready from middle May) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


12 Garden Varieties (early) ... ag el 
12 Late Varieties for Greenhouse ... _4/ 


SHOW AND REGAL PELARGONI| 


ee 


12 Varieties ... 9/- and 12/ 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS 
(Geraniums) 

12 Single Varieties “he a ee Al 
12 Double Varieties... re 2 
COLEUS 
12 Fine named sorts ... nick ~ eal 


All atove plants are distinct onan variet 


Carriage paid unless under 5/-, when 9d. my 
added for postage. 


ss Ww. COLE & SO: 
Nursery Gardens, PETERBOROUG 


ot. CARNATIO 


re @ 
= for 


Allwood’s selected stock 
the finest obtainabl 


Perpetual Flowering Oarnations, Per 
Border Carnations, Border Carnations, All 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request to— 


The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SU! 


Tee LEGiIitL-4 
PLANT LAB!) 


G ne legible 
Name ohangeable 
Weatherproof 

From Seedsmen, &o. f./1 
nee Suspending. Post. bi 

in. 3/ 2/9 dox. 4d. 

1 in. 4/ 3/9 doz. 6d. 

2$in 9/6 6/9 dos. 1/- 


SEND 2/3 FOR SAMPLE HALF DOZ. 


LEGILAB PLANT LABELS, 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKS 
ILLUS TRATED GEES POST FREE. 
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NEW AND RARE NARCISSI 


SPECIAL EARLY OFFER for the sake of Colonial Visitors and those who like to order early 


'7.0.0., R.H.S., signifies First-Class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society, A.M.—Award of Merit. The date after raiser’s name indicates the year the Da fedil 
was put into commerce. The Letters and Figures placed before each variety denote its position according to the Classification of the R.H.S. 


/ ADVANCE GUARD. A finely formed, pure deep yellow Daffodil, of early ic MOIRA O'NEILL (E7ngleheart). The most refined and beautiful bicolor trumpet 
flowering habit, long stalk and deep green foliage. A.M., R.HLS., 1926. yet offered. The large flower is perfect in shape and pose, and the plant is 
25/- each extremely vigorous, having leaves broader than Emperor. 15/- per bulb 
BARBARIC (Chapman, 1925). A very fine showy flower after the style of Brilli- 4a MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE (Late Mrs, R. O. Backhouse). A quite unique 
ancy, but much larger. Long pointed perianth segments, cup orange. A long flower. A Giant Leedsii of trumpet proportions. The perianth is white; the 
stemmed and vigorous plant. Mid season. 25/- per bulb pumped i creamy Biles otra? and shaded with a most distinct tinge of pute 
’ riginally sold at £50 per bulb. 
BARD of ROTHERSIDE (Chapman). Best described as a super Poet. A g we a Der Now offered at £12 12 
truly majestic flower, of Poeticus appearance, but very large size. £7 10s. each 4a EURITAN et DED (Pearson). This is han result of a secondary cross—a 
em 4 : oh. Hant Leedsii crossed with white trumpet Daffodil. The flower is of almost 
’ BEERSHEBA (Fangleheart). This is a real advance in white trumpets and is trumpet proportions, segments pure white, cup cream colour on opening, turning 
built on somewhat new lines. Trumpet long and slightly funnel-shaped ; segments quite white when fully developed. A flower of perfect form, balance, and 
long and slightly pointed. Stalk longer than most of the pure white Daffodils. exquisite refinement. A strong healthy grower. Mid season. _A.M., R.H.S., 
A very distinct and beautiful show flower; growth vigorous and free. E.C.C., April 11th, 1923. 7/6 per bulb 
ae pute nad 1c ROSARY (Engleheart). TI } loubtedly Leedsii blood but b 
f - , c ngleheart). This variety has undoubtedly Leedsii blood in it, but by 
| BULWARK (Brodie of Brodie). An enormous flower without any trace of coarse- measurement it goes into the bicolor trumpet section. The flower is of largest 
ness. A flower of great substance, with overlapping segments, standing at right size, and of fine substance, having large white perianth, and splendid big well- 
angles to the trumpet. Full self yellow throughout ; seeds freely. 20/- each expanded trumpet, rich warm cream colour, distinctly suffused with a flush of 
can F . hae : shell pink. The colour only develops on the plant; if cut im bud it does not 
FORTUNE. This is quite a sensational flower; it is a Giant Incomp., of most seat Pieces ve OS IS rs ci tae RR ee i 
‘ perfect form. The yellow perianth is beautifully flat and overlapping, the cup is develop. Strong plant with broad foliage, rather late. 25/- each 
long and of a bright orange tint. The plant is of extremely vigorous habit, produc- 2a SUNSET GLOW (Mrs. R. 0. Backhouse). Very flat and firm yellow perianth, 
ing flower stalk 18 to 21 inches long, Very early. F.C.C., R.H.S., April 8th, 1924. spreading cup of intense orange red. Plant of strong and vigorous habit. Late. 
/ £25 per bulb : £2 per buib 
|; HYMETTUS (Brodie of Brodie). A most distinct and charming flower, spreading TENEDOS (Engleheart). Without doubt the finest Giant Leedsii yet produced. 
pure white perianth of large diameter; the cup is not so long as in most Giant Flowers of largest size, borne on very long stalks, plant very vigorous and a 
Leedsii, and is most attractively reflexed and frilled at the brim. When fully quick increaser. Segments pure white, of great substance, slightly pointed. The 
developed it is ivory white, margined with clear lemon. 14s. per buib large cup is pale lemon on opening, passing to white when fully developed. 
i - Ale : M., Mid. f, Soc., 3. F.C.C., Mid. Daff. Soc., 1924. - 
¢ LUCINIUS. A very fine Giant Incomp., of Dutch origin. Whole flower bright A.M., Mid. Daff. Soc., 1923. F.C.C., Mid. Daff. Soc., 1924 35/- per bulb 
clear yellow. The perianth is of faultless form; the cup is large and rather 1c VESTAN (Copeland, 1923). A huge bicolor trumpet Daffodil, but not _at’all coarse. 
spreading. Long stalk and good healthy habit of growth. Rather late. Very vigorous and free. Attracted attention on our stand at Birmingham, 
| 3.6 per bulb April 19th, 1923. 2/6 per bulb 
Hs : : 7 
{ MITYLENE (Engleheart, 1925). A new break in this section. A grand flower, 24. WHEEL of FORTUNE (Copeland, 1923). A very fine Giant Incomp. 
having very broad and rounded, very much overlapping segments of pure white, Whole flower soft luminous yellow; cup large, segments broad, well-rounded, and 
large wide and smooth, saucer-shaped cup of pale primrose, fading to cream. A overlapping. Plant strong and vigorous. Voted to be the best flower in the show 
} superb show flower. A.M., Mid. Daft. Society, Apr. 23/25. 17/6 per bulb at Mid. Daff. Exhibition, 1925. £2 per bulb 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd., The Nurseries, Lowdham, NOTTS. 


i 


BENTLEY’S 


The WEED DESTROYERS 
| First in strength. First in popularit 
Standard tren pena 
One dressing will keep walks and drives 
e clean for two years. 
\ ans Lawn Dressing Concentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 
| 3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., X1 16s. ; 12 galls., 
| w The easiest and the cheapest way £3 9s.; 24 galls, £6 6s; 40 galls., 
Ss to restore patchy and impoverished £10 (in steel barrel). 
RS 1 to a delightfully green, smooth Powder (1-25) Poison 
SY PLLUSTRATION OF awns ghttully green, ) owder 
eS [tre “MARQUIS” R and velvety condition is to dress. 6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 ; 
Ss ROWERGCrL CALINX. Ss them with Abol Lawn Sand at the rate 20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 
mS DESIGNED FOR THE WW of 4 ozs. to the square yard. 
NS OWNER USER s BENTLEY’S 
° Wet FOR FREE NS Abol Lawn Sand not only destroys 
: CATALOGUE SS weeds, Daisies, and coarse grasses, 
bag ae AS but it also improves the turf. Now D AISY KI L LE R 
| \S ese ee The Scientific Lawn Sand 
Ss Small tins ... 10d., 1/3, & 2/3 For lawns of all kinds—tennis courts, bowl- 
IN ws 7 Ibs. zs 2ec 3/- ing and golf greens, and croquet grounds, 
Y NS 14 lbs. oa sie 5/- Kills all weeds. and promotes a verdant 
ss Mer ERICES 28 Ibs. (air-tight drum) 8/6 thick sward of fine grasses, beautiful and 
S) 12 in. ae) 212 0 Penne nal 15/- refreshing in appearance, comfortable to 
14 in... £14 5 O 1 ' , de 26/6 the tread, and ensuring conditions neces- 
ee ; sary for perfect sport. 
cC ann are In air-tight barrels: 1 ton, £26; 4 cwts., 
Write for Descriptive Folder 26/6 per cwt; 1 cwt., 28/-; 56 lbs., 15/6. 


In bags: 1 ton, £24 10s.; 4 cwts., 25/-_ 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Iron- 


mongers, Chemists, and Storés. - If any per cwt. ; 1 cwt., 26/6; 56 lbs.. 15/-;. 
CE Se reset nae 28 lbs., 8/6; 14 Ibs., 4/9 ; tins, 1/6 each. 
ood, Kent. 


Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


Abol 
Lawn Sand 


General Catalogue sent on application. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY Ltd. 


Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


SOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., 


| Works Ipswich 


old by all Ironmongers and Seedsmen Sees ek. 
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WHAT IT WILL. 
DO FOR YOU 


This letter—typical of the many that keep pouring in from 


surprised and enthusiastic gardeners all over the country— 
will “Show,<you "what youpimaygexpech GENZY Maa. #9 bacteria increasing root-growth and complete developmel 


for “YOUR ‘sant. plant without forcing. 3 


GENZYME has proved the most important discovery in th 
of soil cultivation and plant growth. Independent reports at 
GENZYME assists seed germination, co-operates ¥ 


An ideal balance, rich in nitrates, phosphoric acid, @ 
potash. Its manurial values are enormously reinforced 


139, Randlesdown Road, Be properties contained in no other fertiliser in the wor 
Bellingham, S-F. > GENZYME, ensuring timely maturity and improved qualit 
17/4/28. Texture and condition of Aeavy soil treated with GE 


vastly improves, becoming completely friable—therefore 


Year Sirs, A fae 
Dente work—a permanent improvement visible to the naked eye. 


-dinary owner our 
As just a0 or prorlate you on the great succes afodils GENZYME attacks any arrested humus in the soil ( 
I be allowee ENZYME. This spring act than last year, and generally responsible for sour conditions). 
eee anys from 6 to 8 inches eat only put this down This acid, carried in the soil waters, dissolves the < 
rm : atate are really 325 ea - , insoluble silicates, releasing the natural stores of pla 
ane very impoveris dormant in the soil 


ritalising 4 
to fh GEN ZYME. The results 


Hence “ght soils become more fertile and retain wate 
e been astounding. 


longer use of the plants. 


hav 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) F. ©. SEWARD. 


Prices: 


2 Ib. tins 1/6 
7 1b. bags - 3/9 
14 1b. bags - 6/6 
28 Ib. bags - 10/- 


If your local dealer 
cannot supply, please 
write direct to the 
manufacturers— 


FORSYTH JONES & Co., Ltd. 


14, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


Enter for this simple Prize Scheme. We are 
giving away one hundred Genzyme Free £5 
Vouchers to prize winners at any Show. If you 
win a First Prize at any Horticultural or Flower 
Show hand your Prize ticket to your local dealer 
or nurseryman with the written statement that 
your prize plant was raised on Genzyme, and 
you will receive a free voucher for goods to the 
value of FIVE POUNDS, Ask your 
dealer. to tell you all about this 
scheme. You can claim on as many 
‘Firsts’? as you get at different 
Shows as long as the Awards last. 
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IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES New _,,LONICERANITIDA 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Etc. Catalogue Ge EN eo oe 


green foliage. 


DAHLIA Collrette | Sidon, GARDEN CHRYSANTHS., 12 our Selection free on request rts i ies A ee en wa 


Ohnarms selection 25 nk 5/= 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


RBES Catalogue |W. TRESEDER, LTD.| | TUCKERS (OXFORD) LTD. 


ns, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons, Phioxes, THE NURSERIES, CARDIFF BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
hrums, Violas, Hardy Border and Rock 


ints, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, eto. HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


= al . ne em D AH LI AS Celebrated for Alpine Plants 


jiq’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotiand ae, ee Ber 25 SO Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
=| 


IWELLS, Jun. 


f Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


tpine and Herbaceous 
Plant Specialist 


Special Collections: 


ums , 4 24]-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
Jmas Daisies 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- a 
| 1 9/- and 18/-__,, 
(psophila Bristol Fairy : 7/6 each. 


ialogues post free on application. 


Plants from cold frames in 3 in. pots 


—— 


now reacly. 


a rere... || DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Pansies, Violas, Fuchsias, and Alpine 


Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 


Mention this Pager. 
DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


NOTTI N GHAM King’s Seedsmen___ EDINBURGH 


July 10th to 14th, 1928. 


5 UND IALS, 87fH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of LIVE Strock 
BIRDS BATHS, AND FARM PRODUCE HORSE JUMPING 
VASES, FIGURES i ite sais — rT roins—-—--e® No trouble to light and 


O . needing no fuel, the 
Etc., in Imperishable VULCAN INCINERATOR 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, FORESTRY AND 
FLOWER SHOW. 


ea =i 


Reconstructed Stone A will burn a barrowful of 
Lead Bath | Write for Illustrated Liisa rubbish to othe aa a 
i d_ Stork p minimum of smoke. 
) Gaga FLOWER SHOW Weoaal {Calne eee 
| strucstone | CRAZY AND SQUARED : Ker fg = lone, wear: 
i Pedestal. P AVING _ is a8 ~ 42 Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
| Entries close = = May 30th ' Larger size 12/6 each. 
DWARF WALLING z a 2 fom 22/8. - 
lage On one, eltner 
SERS LON Prize Sheets and Entry Forms will be forwarded on Le A size, Me. af 
. . arriage on two, either 
Write for Booklet C8 application to iF oprah os size, 1/6. 
THE T. B. TURNER, Secretary. LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES st Wa Sal Dept. G.I, 8, Rudheath Road, 
76, Chancery Lane, W.O.2 RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SociETy OF ENGLAND, LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 
; 16, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Pe tn SS 


“The Rolls-Royce 


” 
of Mowers. 
You cannot buy the best unless 
you know this machine. 
Registered Stockists supply 16 in. 
J.P. Super for £4 4s. and 12 


instalments of £1 1s.; 12 in. 
| DEN [Ah : model for £3 3s. and 9 instal- 
‘ ments of £1 1s. J.P. Power 


Mower for £37 17s. and 12 


12¥" Garden Manure is a general purpose instalments of £448, Name ot 
Mure suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Vege- Cy a wn pet ae 
s Use during planting or as a top dressing in Be Aaboe Migs AnRieTCOn Jive 

sly stages of growth. Apply at the rate of J.P. Super Lawn Mowers, Ltd. 


Zs. per square yard. 91 Meynell Road, Leicester 


‘ad exellent results. . ."—W-F.H., Haverfordweat, 


- 14lbs., 3/9; 28|bs., 6/6; 
| 56 lbs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 21/6. 

vuble from Seedsmen, Florists Stores. etc., or from 

Inufacturers, carriage paid for cash with order. 
‘nd a Postcard to- day for your copy of the 
erry” Orange Booklet. It is full of hints 

F advice, and useful information. 


PETITION Enter for the “ Rerry” a Com 
, petition for the best Flowers 
and « Vegetables grown by 

PER SIX Amateur Gardeners. Send 
for a post card for full par- 
WEEK MONTHS ticulars. 


3 BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL 
ine MANURE CO., LTD. 
=, C), Briton Ferry. (Established 1886). 
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Se en ee 


RICHARDSON’S 


FAMOUS 


DAFFODILS 


My successes at the 
R.H.S. DAFFODIL SHOW 
w= London, April 17th and 18th, 1928— 


: Silver Banksian Medal for Group 
Nine Firsts 
and 
Four Seconds 
and 
Awards of Merit 
for 
“Hades” and “Red Sea” 
‘ MAKE YOUR SELECTION NOW 
a NEW CATALOGUES NOW READY 
___ FREE ON APPLICATION — 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
All orders should be received not later 
than September lst, as after that date 
all unsold bulbs will be replanted 


J. LIONEL RICHARDSON 
Prospect Gardens, Waterford, IRELAND 


DOBBIE’S 


DAHLIAS 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST 
COLLECTION IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


Every section grown and all 

tastes can be satisfied. Plants 

from now onwards for potting 

on, and end of May and in June 
for planting out direct. 


Our Selection Prices. Any Section. 


4/- for 6, 7/6 for 12, 14/6 for 25, 
26/6 for 50, 50/- per 100. 


Carriage paid. 


One New Dahlia of 1928 gratis to 


everyone mentioning “ Gardening 


Illustrated.” 


Full descriptive Catalogue on 
application. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 
NURSERYMEN, EDINBURGH 
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Zs 


RX 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


FISONS 


FEBIILIZERS 
DOUBLE YOUR 
VEGETABLE CROP 


The regular use of a scientific 
fertilizer throughout the Season 
will ensure maximum yields at 
minimum cost. 


FISONS’ 
CHAMPION 


FER JERIZER 


For potatoes and all vegetables, 
is the best Fertilizer for the 
Kitchen Garden. Use 4 ozs. to 
the square yard or 7 lbs. to the 
rod. 

PRICES in Bags—7 lbs,, 3/-; 
14 lbs., 4/6 ; 281bs., 7/-; 561bs., 
12/6; 1 cwt., 19/-. Carriage 
Paid. 


Write for Complete Catalogue. 
JOSEPH FISON & CO., LTD., IPSWICH 


Fertilizer Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
17 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 
Carriage Paid Prices : 
1 lb. Tin - 1/3 14'lb. Bag - 5/9 
2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 
7 lb. Tin - 4/6 56 lb. Bag - 16/- 
112 Ib. Bag - 26/- 
The fullest inst i 
ubles eats Ger com bans 
i seit: A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon ia 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON . 
BROTHERS 


LTD 
WEST 
BROMWICH 


i 


=) 
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_BARR’S” 
NEW SEEDLIN 


DAFFODIL 


AWARDED — 
The Royal Horticultural Societ 
GOLD MEDAL 


at the 


GREAT DAFFODIL SHO 
April 17th & 18th, 1928 


Descriptive Catalogue and New P, 
List for 1928. Post free on applicati 


BARR & SONS 
11, 12, & 13, King Street, Cov 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


By A. T. JOHNSON. Iilustrated. 16s 


“One of the best-written and most delightful g 
books we have read for a long time. We recomm 
to all garden lovers.’’—The Field. 


A BRITISH GARDEN FLORA 

By Lt.-Col. J. W.-C. KIRK) seen 
F.R.H.S. xii. and 585 pages, with 
illustrations. 42s. net. 


“Whilst it may be described as a gardenet's bc 
is, so far as we know, the only one in Englis 
deserves that title. One thing that will commen 
very many is the fact that the author uses Or 
language wherever he can.’’—Kew Bulletin. 


MY ROCK GARDEN 


By REGINALD FARRER. Seventh Im 
sion. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


A HANDBOOK OF CONIFE 


INCLUDING GINKGOACE 


By W. DALLIMORE, Royal Botanic Gat 
Kew, and A. B. JACKSON, A 
xii, and 574 pages, with 32 plates and 
diagrams. 42s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF PLA’ 


HUNTING 


By Capt. F. KINGDON WARD. Iilust 
12s. 6d net. 
a oe 
EDWARD ARNOLD & 
London: 41-43, Maddox Street, V 
Leen mal 
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[Eres Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Roses at the Berine Sees 


| Polyantha Roses for early use—Amateur’s blooms—The sweetest scented Rose 


| beautiful Roses were to be seen 
'e National Rose Society’s Spring 
<7 held on April 20th at the Horti- 
all, Vincent Square. The show 
-ed the great rise in popularity of 
jitha Roses, especially the dwarf 
i, 20r . early decorative purposes. 
sone of the notable features of the 
r Among the varieties well repre- 
ye Golden Salmon (the most out- 
if all), Echo, Juliana, La Reine 
: Sunshine, Locarno, Orange King, 
m10, Ellen Poulsen, Edith Cavell, 
cal Cluster, and Sunrise. Another 
| feature of this show was the sur- 
ie old Rose Maréchal Niel. What 
<his old Rose conjures up! There 
vets and boxes of this 
Rose. iis stile GUN- 
the finest of all yellow 
uder glass. The large 
ow blooms imparted 
scolour to many parts of 


ce new Rose gained the 
al, viz., May: Wettern, 
» A. Dickson and Sons, 
rrds, a silvery ‘shell-pink 
ishly-pointed bloom _ with 
jtals reminiscent of Mme. 
venay and Mrs. Henry 
their best, but larger than 
[tage who have seen this 
jing speak very highly of 


as an exhibition and 


riety. 
ast discussed Rose at the 
ow was, undoubtedly, 


(a bright’ rosy-red. We 
‘attempt to describe the 
ond that, but it was a 
colour that attracted a 
% of attention and com- 
i gained the ‘‘ Gold ”’ last 
In it was not so well 
‘on this occasion. 

sthe Roses in boxes that 
(d the greatest interest. 
time of the year every 
4a seems worth its weight 


eriority of the amateur- 
‘ooms over the trade 
ts been commented upon 
Ds ‘Spring shows. On this 
t was more noticeable 
especially in the leading 
‘his, no doubt, is due to 
vve and individual atten- 
wed ‘by amateurs who 
i Roses under glass. 

'. Holland is to be con- 


i‘. 


A long pointed bloom with reflexed 
Chatenay and Mrs, Henry Morse. 


” 


gratulated on his splendid ‘‘ dozen,’’ illustra- 
ted on page 253. His blooms of Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs were as fine as we have ever seen 
them. 

Among the exhibition Roses worthy of 
special mention were Mrs. C. Lamplough, 
Wm. Shean, Mrs. Edward Mawley, Capt. 
Kilbee Stuart, Mrs. Henry Morse, and Mabel 
Morse. 

The premier blooms of the show were 
Maréchal Neil, shown by Mr. Goodwin, and 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, shown by Mr. E. J. 
Holland. 

Only two varieties were represented in the 
decorated dinner-table classes, viz., Rose- 
landia, golden-yellow, and the pink Mme. 
Butterfly. Are these the only Roses avail- 


May Wettern—the new Gold Medal Rose 


It is a vigorous-growing 
suitable for bedding 


petals reminiscent of Mme. Abel 


able at this season? The tables were all so 
much alike that one longs for a departure 
from the uniform standard of arrangement. 

Some of the tables were so much alike that 
to the uninitiated it was impossible to dis- 
criminate among them, and the Roses all 
had strong, stiff stems. The stiffness was 
relieved in some instances by the foliage of 
Rosa Willmottiz, Maidenhair Fern, copper- 
coloured Crotons, and finely-cut Maples. 

The large circular group by Chaplin Bros. 
was one of the best things in the show. 
Here were weeping standards of Excelsa, 
White Dorothy, and fine blooms of Shot 
Silk, Hortulanus Budde, Princess Elizabeth 
of Greece, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, and a fine 
sprinkling of golden-yellow Roses, including 
standards of Mabel Morse, Lord 
Charlemont, Betty Hulton, 
Sovereign, and Golden Ophelia. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
showed some fine blooms of Etoile 
de Holland, which was by far the 
sweetest-scented Rose in the hall. 
The blooms shown were remark- 
able also for their very dark colour ; 
so dark that we overheard one lady 


inquiring if this was the Black 
Rose ! 
We were also favourably im- 


pressed with a new white seedling 
H.T. shown among the Longworth 
Roses, and in passing we congratu- 
late young Mr. Prince on the way 
he has been showing Roses this 
season. That he should “follow in 
his father’s footsteps is a source of 
gratification to all Rose lovers. 
HERBERT COWLEY. 


Notes of the Week 


Heights of plants 


HE habit of describing plants 
T as of a lower height than they 

actually have seems to be so 
firmly fixed in the minds of the 
compilers of nursery catalogues 
that it may be too much to expect 
that the actual heights should be 
given truthfully. ‘But it would 
greatly help amateurs, and we can- 
not think that it would injure 
dealers, if they would agree to- 
gether in giving the true measures 
instead of those that are mislead- 
ing. This kind of inaccuracy is 
specially prevalent in the descrip- 
tion of such plants as Michaelmas 
Daisies and Dahlias—in Dabhlias, 


variety 
perhaps, more than in any others. 


252 


Amateurs of experience have léarnt by many 
disappointments that they must allow for this 
exaggeration, but even some of the oldest 
find reason to regret their trust in catalogue 
description. We do not wish to ascribe any 
wilful intention to deceive, but the result is 
equally distressing to those who put faith in 
the statements as to heights of plants in the 
usual trade lists. 


Gooseberry Sawfly 

The caterpillars of this pest are .now 
making their appearance in most districts, 
and if control measures are adopted at this 
period the pest can be controlled for the 
season. If owners of Gooseberry bushes will 
examine the foliage near the ground and in 
the centres of the bushes the presence of 
caterpillar will be denoted by some of the 
leaves having little holes in them. On turn- 
ing over such a leaf the colony of caterpillar 
will be seen. Hand-picking such leaves is a 
good method of control where the number of 
bushes is small. In bigger gardens spraying 
with a good insecticide is the quicker method. 


Raspberry Stem-Bud Caterpillar 

Careful examination of Raspberry canes 
will now show the presence or absence of 
this pest. If any of the buds having started 
into growth are now showing. signs of 
damage the buds should be carefully opened 
and the grower will probably find a little red 
caterpillar present. Again, hand-picking will 
be sufficient control if the number of canes be 
small. On a larger scale we have found that 
careful spraying with a good insecticide will 
reduce their numbers, but the spray fluid 
must be driven well into the affected buds. 
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April Roses oo an 


The golden-coloured Roselandia, with cut-leaved Maples, in the decorative 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these. columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the 


Double-flowered Primroses 


HE earliest record of these is lost in ob- 
scurity. In Parkinson’s time there was, 
already, a double yellow. Later, in 1792, 
the double lilac, said to be the double form of 


views 


expressed by correspondents 


Primula acaulis rubra (lilacina, or Sibthorpi 
of the Caucasus), was figured in Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, and the following varie- 
ties described :—Double white, rarely met 
with ; double red, commonly called the Scotch 
Primrose (probably sanguinea fl.-pl. of to- 


One of Mr. A. T. Goodwin’s baskets of Maréchal Niel from Maidstone 


day); double deep red or velvet, the 
of this sometimes comes single (j 
amaranthina fl.-pl. of gardens); the 
crimson, a new variety which, in b 
of colour, far surpasses all the othe 
bably our old friend Mme. Pompado 
a dingy yellow inclining to red. The 
worth cultivation. Bergundy is, i 
seem to be, a plant of later date, tl 
was common, at least, over 50 yes 
The old double iate yellow seems 
followed in time of entry with, perh 
double rose and double sulphur. | 
Cloth of Gold, very similar to the 
yellow, and now sold for it often, can 
The two French varieties, Marie Crot 
A. Dumollin (platypetala fl.-pl.), wou 
to be of later date, though the last w. 
grown in quantity by Messrs. Cot 
Aberdeen, at least 30 years ago. 
heard of it until I found it in their | 
the above, together with three wild 
double Primroses (one found on 4 
cutting near here by an employee, am 
the little daughter of a Carlisle grow 
gathering wild flowers near Carlisle, 
—a lumpy form—found by a farm bo 
south of England) would all be acex 
birth. These three died out, 9 
The first doubles raised scientificall 
be those raised by Mr. P. Murray J! 
then of Edinburgh, about rgoo. A fe 
later Mr. Thomson told the elder br 
the Cockers about his work. Mr. 
at once took up the hobby, and the re: 
the fine forms still known as the Bon 
varieties. Mr. Thomson and Mr. 
both used the pollen found, to some 
in the blooms of A. Dumollin, appare 
most potent, and Marie Crousse, 0 
Primroses. The seedlings from these 
are all single, but the progeny of the 
lings, intercrossed between themselv 
duce odd doubles in the next generati 
Thomson tells me that he has foun 
long search, pollen in the old double I 
the old sanguinea fl.-pl. Sometimes 
many flowers have to be pulled to pie 
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Mr. E. J. Holland’s box of twelve blooms at the National Rose Society's Spring Show 


Left to right.—Back row: William Shean, Mrs. Charles Lamplough, William Shean, and Mrs. Foley Hobbs (premier bloom) 
Middle row : Mrs. Edward Mawley, Capt. Kilbee Stuart, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, and Mrs. Henry Morse 
Front row: Mrs. Campbell Hall, Wilhelm Kordes, Capt. Kilbee Stuart, and Mabel Morse 


searched before a trifle is found. 
e hoped that his work may be ex- 
id that the results from this latter 
y be the means of opening the door 
orms with the fine form and splen- 
itution of that grand kind. Pro- 
re are more plants of this old double 
ie world than of all the other kinds 
her. I am filled with wonder as | 
nll the vast amount of pleasure that 
igiven, through all the years, by this 
ind, perhaps, by some shepherd or 
ig botanist whose name has been 
.to think of all the vast millions of 
nt must have been raised and grown 
‘urope from simply divisions of that 
and its later progeny. 
J. STORMONTH. 

ide, By Carlisle. 


I have known or searched for 


iat, perhaps, interest Mr. Arnott to 
it I saw a nice little lot of Fritillaria 
fei in bloom in Mr. Prichard’s gar- 
hristchurch last spring. 

C., PRENTIS. 

, Borden, near Sittingbourne. 


-am greatly interested in the dis- 
on this absorbing subject. In the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated April 
| Arnott mentions the pink Scilla 
I think I have one of these, but not 
quained with this plant and having 
‘lb some years ago without a name 
conclude that it is S. bifolia rubra 
' of Mr. Allen’s varieties. Un- 
‘ly, my little clump is now out of 
- I would have sent a specimen to 
st for identification. 

gh I have not quite lost the old true 


Scotch Rocket (Hesperis matronalis albo- 
plena) and its pink variety, it is now very 
rare, and I hardly know a garden where it 
can be found. Doubtless it is the fact of its 
demanding almost annual propagation that 
has caused this glorious hardy plant to be 
well nigh lost. ‘The hybrid pink, Napoleon 
III., is another gem that is now almost lost, 
I, at least, not having seen it for more than 
a dozen years. 

A Primula quite common in gardens 50 
years ago, but which appears to have en- 
tirely disappeared, is P. amoena, a pretty 
early-flowering sort when grown in a rather 
shady spot. Another little gem entirely lost 
sight of for many years is P. Munroi. It re- 
quires a very moist position, and it was 
failure to give it this that caused me to lose 
it, I am afraid. 

I wonder if Mr. Arnott or any other reader 
of this journal is acquainted with a very 
dwarf perennial Forget-me-not having broad, 
smooth leaves and elegant little sprays of 
clear blue flowers? I have only seen this in 
one garden (Gribton, Dumfries), and that 
many years ago, and would like very much to 
know its name and if still in existence. 

C. Brair. 

Preston House Gardens, Linhthgow, 


Daffodils from seed 


Since returning from the R.H.S. Daffodil 
Show in London this week I have had leisure 
to read, with composure, Mr. Longford’s 
motes in your issue of the 14th inst. 

While strolling round the show I happened 
to come across a small stand of Daffodils 
that bore the label, Herbert G. Longford, 
Abingdon, and took a little pains to examine 
the varieties there displayed. 

I could discern few, if any, of those White 


Niles and Tenedoses that, we are told, 
flourish by their scores in the soil of Abing- 
don and attain there, it appears, to trumpet- 
like proportions; but I noticed a vase of that 
venerable antiquity, Homespun, and, far 
from displaying the green eye of jealousy, 
could not help thinking how much better | 
used to do it in the old days when I used to 
grow it at Rye some 20 years ago or so. 
But this is in passing. My main object was 
to discover some of those fine new scedlings 
of Mr. Longford’s which he tells us how to 
create. Here, surely, at our greatest Daffodil 
Show, carefully guarded as they have been 
up to now, they would be making their ap- 
pearance. But not one could I discover ; no, 
mot one. Are they in esse; are they, per- 
chance, in passe? No, I am _ reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that they are, in fact, 
in nubtbus. ORNATUS. 


Gentiana acaulis ccelestis 


I expect I should raise a storm of con- 
troversy were I to call this the most beautiful 
Gentian, but I am almost tempted to do so. 
We have a well-established sink full of it, 
and as I looked at it this morning, during 
one of the all too brief snatches of sunshine, 
the sight of those widely-expanded trumpets 
of palest blue with a white speckled throat 
was almost too good to be true. 

I have always held the opinion that few 
plants could equal the trumpet Gentian for 
beauty when flowering en masse, but if one 
could have a square yard of G. acaulis 
coelestis flowering as freely as the type some- 
times does, then I am afraid G. acaulis would 
have to take a back seat. 

The flowers are practically stemless and 
larger than the usual acaulis, and seem to 
expand more fully. 
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A good show of Pear blossom at Wisley 


Our form is severely granitic, and was cal- 
lected in the Karawanken in 1926 by my 
father. It seems to come perfectly true from 
seed. 

By the way, it seems strange that there 
should be so little variation ainongst the seed- 
lings of ordinary acaulis. I have seen 
thousands of them flower, and never a single 
deviation from the type. It would be inter- 
esting to learn if this is the experience of all 
who have raised this plant from seed—and 
who has not? WILL INGWERSEN. 


Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


Double-flowering Hepaticas 


Referring to the letter signed ‘‘ S. Arnott,”’ 
in your number of April 7th, I had in my 
hand last week blooms of double white 
Hepaticas, and saw double blue also. Miss 
O. Smyth (who was showing at the Royal 
Horticultural Show, Dublin, a very fine col- 
lection of double Primroses) had a buttonhole 
of double white and double blue Hepaticas in 
her coat. The blue struck me as being finer 
in the petal than one I had in a former gar- 
den in the country. Many of these old plants 
are not yet lost, but can be found by search- 
ing diligently. 1 saw to-day a small pro- 
fusely-blooming single white Hepatica not a 
bit like the large single white. 


(Miss) Epa D. Hume. 
Prospect House, 
Bushy Park Road, Dublin. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s awards 


As one of the oldest exhibitors and judges 
in England I am asking you to express, 
through your paper, my amazement at the 
awards given at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society held on April 11th. 

Can it be that the three outstanding ex- 
hibits of Daffodils staged by Mr. Richardson, 
Messrs, Barr, and Mr, Secrett were so good 
that it was obvious that each was honestly 
worth the premier award that they were all 
deprived of this honour? 

It is safe to say that these superbly- 
arranged groups represented not only the out- 
come cf the patient, intelligent, and highly 
scientific work of well over a quarter of a 
century, but also marked the great progress 
which has been made in the development of 
commercial varieties. They each contained 


numerous novelties the small stocks of which 
ran into three figures apiece. 

What, therefore, can the Council be look- 
ing for when perfection seems to be so nearly 
attained ? 

There was also an exhibit of Freesias 
which was generally admitted to be the finest 
collection ever staged in Europe. At each 
end of this group there were delightful banks 
of the Bartley Strain of Primula pulverulenta. 
The group occupied precisely the same run 
of staging as did a collection of Cinerarias at 
the previous meeting. 

I do not wish to belittle the quality or culti- 
vation of the Cinerarias, neither do I say 
they were not worth the Gold Medal which 
was given them, but I would like to point 
out that they were merely a resurrection of 
such things as were quite common 4o or 50 
years ago, whereas the Freesias and Primulas 
showed the remarkable development of these 
two useful and beautiful subjects. 

The group was most artistically arranged, 
and was undoubtedly the chief attraction of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Dalrymple had many sincere ex- 
pressions of sympathy from eminent growers 
and exhibitors, and some of the Press, too, 
have admitted their surprise. 

Again, at the Daffodil Show on the 17th 
inst. the exhibits of Messrs. Barr and Son 
and Mr. Cranfield were placed equal by the 
judges, though from every point of view they 
were incomparable, and a microscopic Dutch 
exhibit from Messrs. Van Leeuwen, which, 
although quite nice, contained nothing too 
startling, was given the same award as the 
well-arranged and classical collections of Mr. 
Richardson, Messrs, Bath, Mr. Guy Wilson, 
and The Donard Nursery Co., and an even 
higher one than that bestowed upon the 
charming and exceedingly high-class exhibit 
of Mr. R. F. Calvert, of Coverack, who is a 
newcomer in our midst and fully deserved 
better treatment. FREE LANCE. 


Primulas Julte and denticulata 

On page 210 “J. R. K.” states that his 
experience with regard to the dates of flower- 
ing of P. Juliz and P. denticulata are re- 
verse to those of Mr. Percy Cane (page 163). 
I must say that my experience is similar to 
that: of “)Jo°R. -K” Here, in Scotland, 
Primula denticulata has been in flower for 
more than a month, and the flower-buds have 


‘been visible in the cen 


tre of the 
foliage practically all winter, b 
been practically nothing to 
Julize until just lately, and it 
foliage and the first of its 
flowers opened on April 12t 
flowering were similar last 


Craigo House Gardens, 


Early Primulas and th 
flowering — 
The remarks which have 
time to time recently in your j. 
that the order of flowering of 
is variable. It would be intere 
parison if the localities of y 
spondents were given. " 
Leaving out what may be ¢ 
hybrids, such as Polyanthus 
the order of flowering with mi 
and past years been a 
follows :— ; 
P. Juliz and P. marginata he 
first place, the former generally 
not being at its best until 
finished. 
Following P. marginata come 
denticulata alba, Cashmeria 
Frondosa. Rosea appears to 
after the above are virtually 
by P. capitata; involucrata, 
Bulleyana, and japonica coming i 
second week in June. 
With me Juliz is practically 
bloomer—spring and autumn 
cept for December and Jat 
usually a few flowers to 
Given a damp situation it 
the original plant obtained thi 
now forms two clumps which, to 
cover a page of GARDENING I 
Were it not that it is always 
friends the clumps would now bi 
times the size. The locality i 
S.W. of Redcar and 3 mile 
Middlesbrough. 


Clematis (Atragene) ma 


It is surprising that this c 
spring-flowering climber is not 
I know of it in only one noted 
owner of which I am indeb 
choice plants, and among th 
With me it is growing on a we 
ing through Cistus cyprius, w 
to flower early in March, and is 
16th) covered with bloom. Th 
inches across, are the colour 
coerulea. They have four large 
about 12 long, pointed ones e 
stamens and appearing as if 
white powder. The foliage is som 
that of C. tangutica, but it is 
so rampageous. It is absolutely 
was introduced from Manchuria « 
as 1870. MEILOR 

Sussex. >. 


Spraying fruit trees in 
blossom 
The danger in spraying fruit tr 
open blossom with washes 
arsenate of lead is that visiting 
killed. The lead arsenate was 
tainly of great value in exte 
winter moths, the larve of 
siderable damage to the trees, b 
ing should be done either jus 
blossoms open or immediately a 
have fallen. 


should be no indiscriminate spray 
blossom with lead arsenate. 
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—s Wisley Notes 


Plentiful show of Fruit Blossom—Flowering Shrubs—The Narcissus Trial 
ey and Tulip Species 


ETATION has made good progress 
ing the month, in spite of many 
iyts of hard frost. According to re- 
ars are, in some instances, from five 
(ys earlier in bloom than they were 
son. The amount of bloom on all 
- has been plentiful; whether the frost 
prely destroyed the prospects of a 
crop it is too early to determine. 
‘re showing prospects of a plentiful 
bloom, and those recorded to date 
‘heir first flowers open are also a few 
sidvance of last year. As an instance 
‘ht quote Gravenstein. This opened 
‘lowers 10 days earlier than last year 
full bloom eight to nine days earlier. 
uits give promise of a good crop, 
., Gooseberries and Black Currants. 
ik Currants in the commercial fruit 
here the young vigorous bushes are 
| their best, have the appearance of 
} an exceptional crop if we escape 
ists. 
jst flowering Crabs at present 
‘the garden bright one of the best is 
arpurea. This is an attractive form 
‘ful habit, the clusters of flowers be- 
juced with freedom give the whole 
| appearance when seen from a dis- 
| being one solid mass of bloom. 
|Eleyi is a slightly darker variety, the 
»eing more of a wine-red colour. It 
‘advantage of being a few days later 
‘rpurea in coming into bloom, and 
‘t the fruits are larger, which make 
ded acquisition for autumn. 
| Neidzwetzkyana is also worthy of a 
owering about the same time as the 
‘varieties. Although not so freely 
( it is of interest, as it is the parent 
/is mow some of our most decorative 
ees. Pyrus floribunda, one of the 
‘est of this group, is valuable either 
all tree or dwarf bush. The red buds 
% with the white flowers make a 
p : 
ig combination. Amongst flowering 
‘which are now plentiful, that fine 
3erberis stenophylla is still one of the 
‘1 plant on the mound near the lower 
id is at present one of the principal 
_of the gardens. 
Cydonias are closely allicd to the 
and many varieties may be noted. 
aN them is C. cathayensis, pro- 
yore interesting from its habit of 
land the huge fruits it produces in 
'than for its colour or freedom of 


ulei atrosanguinea, with its rich 
id flowers, is conspicuous. ; 
| Spirgeas are represented by S. pruni- 
‘pl. This is one of the most beauti- 
he Spirzeas, the long slender shoots 
reathed from end to end with flower. 
lays last well as cut flower for indoor 
on, 

ireen shrubs in bloom include Phillyrea 
| This is the best of the Phillyreas and 
ardy, having fragrant white flowers. 
| season advances other varieties of 
|are coming into bloom. Amongst 
be noted as especially attractive are 
calis (the Spanish Heath of a bright 
-red), E. mediterranea Brightness, 
im. alba. These, with many others 
ve been in bloom for a considerable 
re adding to the brightness of this 
Fe garden. 
‘Narcissus on trial, although only 
turing autumn, are flowering with 


eedom. The older varieties that have | 


| 

\ = 
. 
1 


been planted for a few years in the Azalea 
garden, which is illustrated on page 257, are 
tlowering profusely. ‘This part of the garden 
is often under water during winter, and from 
the growth and increase of these it seems to 
suit them. Incidentally, it might be of inter- 
est to mention that Watsonia Ardernei 
flourishes under the same conditions, the 
bulbs being deeply planted and never dis- 
turbed, yet they winter well in this moist soil 
and flower freely each year. 

The rock garden is now becoming bright 
with patches of various colours. Morisia 
hypogea, which has been so attractive in the 
Alpine-house, is flowering freely on the 
moraine. Arabis Taplow Rose is a useful 
rose-coloured variety of this old _ plant. 
Primulas are represented by. groups of such 
well-known kinds as P. frondosa, P. Julie, 
P. denticulata, and many hybrid forms. 
Caltha palustris fl.-pl, makes a group by the 
side of one of the pools which seems to at- 
tract a considerable amount of attention. 

Bright patches of colour are created by 
masses of Viola gracilis Mrs. H. Bowles, 
Viola Thirkeldsenii, and others. A pretty 
plant of Corydalis Allenii is quite happy under 
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the branches of Hymenanthera crassifolia. 
This latter-named plant is wreathed in bloom, 
although the casual observer would pass by 
without noting it. Romulea Bulbocodium, 
from Southern Europe, is not hardy in some 
places, but winters well in the open at 
Wisley, and is now very attractive with its 
Crocus-like flowers. Narcissus Juncifolius, 
the Rush Jonquil, is an interesting diminu- 
tive:plant for the edge of the path. Arenaria 
balearica, the creeping Sandwort from 
Balearic Isles and Corsica, soon establishes 
itself and covers the rocks with a verdure of 
sreen over which are scattered countless 
white star-shaped flowers. A delightful name 
for this pretty little plant is ‘‘ The Fairies’ 
Carpet.”’ 

In the Alpine-house the Androsace are re- 
presented by large pans of A. sarmentosa 
Salmon’s Var. A. s. Watkinii, A. s. Chumbyi 
Brilliant, and pots of the cushion-like A. 
pyrenaica. A number of pans of Trifolium 
uniflorum, a plant seldom seen in so good 
condition, are very attractive. Houstonia 
coerulea Millards var. has much larger flowers 
than the type and is useful for the Alpine- 
house. Potentilla Gelida, with its deep green 
fctiage and clear yellow flowers, is a desirable 
plant of this family. Haberlea Ferdinandi 
Coburgi, with its numerous lilac flowers, and 
H. Stormonth var. are both pretty. The 
early Saxifraga have given place to others; 


Grevillea sulphurea, a splendid evergreen shrub now flowering on a wall at Wisley 
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Daphne Mezereum at Wisley, flowering in profusion and scenting the air 
with its delicious fragrance 


a few good pans of S. latepeteolata are to be 
seen. Near the main entrance on the ground 
formerly occupied by vegetable trials a num- 
ber of Tulip species are grown. Amongst 
those in bloom, Clusiana My Lady Tulip is 
most attractive. T. Fosteriana, a gorgeous 
species from Bohara, with large, glowing, 
scarlet flowers. 

Tulipa Greigii, with its bright scarlet 
flowers and pretty spotted foliage, is a hand- 
some plant. T. orphanidea, a pretty species 
from Greece, and T. sylvestris, with its bright 
yellow flowers, are only a few amongst an 
interesting collection. A few shrubs on the 
walls are coming into bloom. Amongst them 
may be mentioned Grevillea thyrsoides, a 
charming evergreen with curious red flowers 
which flowers over a long period. 

G. sulphurea is, as the illustration on page 
255 shows, a splendid evergreen for a wall. 
The -sulphur-yellow flowers always attract 
attention. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Digging among shrubs 


CANNOT see that the annual digging 

| shrubs, which is practised in most 
gardens, is likely to be beneficial to them. 
This disturbance of the soil never occurs to 
trees and shrubs growing naturally; why, 
then, should it be necessary for them in gar- 
dens? So far from the soil becoming close 
and sour, the very reverse will be the case if 
the leaves are allowed to remain and decay. 
Nothing keeps the surface of the ground so 
free and sweet as a covering of decaying 
vegetation. If I could do so, I would mulch 
every inch of a hardy flower border with 
leaves in their first stages of decomposition. 
Coarse-habited things, such as Laurels, may 
not suffer from the mutilation of the roots, 
which must more or less take place when 
the spade is annually thrust deeply into the 
soil among them; but the majority of choice 
shrubs do not form roots in such abundance 
as to be able to lose a portion of them every 
winter without loss of vitality. If the truth 
were told, thousands of fine-flowering shrubs 
have their lives shortened in this way. 
Loosening the soil allows frost to enter it 
more freely, and when the roots are hard 


frozen the foliage of an evergreen like 
Darwin’s Berberis, for instance, must more 
acutely feel the effects of frosty, parching 
winds than when the roots can do their work 
in supplying moisture. The only objection 
to allowing the leaves to remain where they 
fall is that they are apt to get blown about 
on to other portions of the pleasure grounds. 


If they must in some way be disposed of, it . 


is better, perhaps, to dig them in than to 
rake them off, but the digging should be done 
with a light hand. In raking them off, the 
shrubs are deprived of a large amount of 
nourishment, the ground in time gets very 
poor, and choice flowering shrubs assume 
such a weakly condition that they cannot 
fonm good bloom-buds. Allow the leaves to 
remain in a portion of the shrubbery for 
several years, and you will be able to form a 
good idea of the way in which trees and 
shrubs nourish themselves. I have in mind 
a Pinus insignis which is by far the finest 
specimen of its kind I have ever seen. It is 
simply perfect in form and colour. It stands 
far away from the cultivated portions of the 
estate among deciduous trees, where it en- 
joys the shelter it loves and yet has ample 
space. Ever since the tree was planted, the 
soil around it has never been disturbed. The 
last time I saw this tree the ground beneath 
it was covered with fallen leaves to a depth 
of more than a foot. I never saw a more 
admirable contrast than that afforded by the 
fresh verdure of the living foliage of the tree 
with the rich tawny yellow of that which had 
fallen from it. Favourable surroundings 
have undoubtedly much to do with the excep- 
tional beauty of this Pinus, but the natural 
deposit never removed from the time the tree 
was set there must have been an important 
factor in its well-being. {eer B: 


Magnolia stellata 


This, also called M. Halleana, is the 
earliest species to bloom, the flowers remind- 
ing one of those of the Yulan, but they are 
quite star-shaped and much smaller. The 
petals turn back somewhat and give the 
flowers the appearance of a white. Water 
Lily. Although quite hardy when planted in 
the open, a sheltered position away from cold 
winds should be selected, otherwise the 
flowers will get spoilt, and there are no leaves 


April 
to protect them in any way, the 
quite deciduous. There is a 
blush-coloured flowers introduced 
through Mr. Maries. We. have 
dwarf deciduous shrub made use « 
plant, the flowers appearing earli 
the open. An early display of 
also be gained by taking up the 
they have quite gone to rest, pot 
and placing in a greenhouse. If 
into a house where gentle warm 
tained the flowers will expand ¢ 
new year. It is a fine shrub, 
the open, and when in a good pos 
so freely that the leafless branches 
beneath the mass of fragrant flowers, 


Daphne Mezereuail : 


It seems strange that in some 
dens this will continue to thrive 
no matter what treatment 
whereas in other gardens it w 
grow at all. Two handsome bust 
had under my notice many years 
annually. The manner in w 
bushes were hacked about last s 
flowering surprised me not a li 
bit of small twig and branch was 
chopped off with a billhook, but I thi 
plants have this year flowered mon 
fusely than ever in spite of what I re, 
as barbarous treatment. Here in thi 
the soil seems so unsuited to the gro\ 
this plant, in spite of the addition Es 
other composts, that it grows but p 

Hants. - 


Myrtles and Aloysia c: 


Where . with the protection 
using mats and dry litter or 
above can be induced to su 
under the shelter of a wall h 
south-west aspect such | 
should now be dispensed with, 

The Myrtles, beyond a clear 
dead leaves or the débris left | 
Bracken, will not need a great | 
tion unless it is to cut off the s 
on the ends of last year’s gro 
be a little trimming and tying 
keep them within bounds, but r 
the general acceptation of the tern 
sary. et) 

With the Aloysia the contrary 
as all of last season’s growths, un 
required for extending the shrub 
tion, should be cut back to 
or, say, a couple of buds of the 
and the same on, spurs. This 
naturally has the effect of ma 
look anything but handsome 
being, but such treatment brin 
later by the great quantity of 
ous shoots and leaves produced 
their fragrance when distur 
breezes and rain, or drawn throt 
When the main branches are ti 
on the wall all ties should be 
deficiencies made good, If son 
soil at the base is removed to 
few inches and replaced with 
the roots will be greatly benefit 
attention may, with advantag 
to the Myrtles. Once the Alo 
full growth a good soaking of 
ally necessary, and from then. 
the summer months this is 
should have ‘strict attention, 
foliage will fall a prey to Red 
the roots suffer from drought. 


“ 


Bamboos © 


Although these may be planted « 
any time from October to May, probal 
next three weeks offer as favourable : 


yor the work. Asa rule, the Bamboo 
t all fastidious as to soil, but a good 
‘am to which has been added plenty of 
: leaves and manure will give the best 
; These plants are happiest if planted 
iai-shady position and somewhat shel- 
jm cold winds. The plants should be 
. in after planting and a liberal mulch- 
»af-soil put amongst them to conserve 
». For the first two seasons after 
., liberal mulchings of.rotten manure 
be given each autumn. 


he Himalayan Heather 
_ (Cassiope fastigiata) 


ype is a limited genus of ericaceous 
ienerally grown in gardens under the 
‘Andromeda, but now separated from 
jus, which contains only one native 
.viz., A. polifolia, of our own moors. 
es are extremely pretty plants, and 
ind a place in all collections of hardy 
the chief requisites to their successful 
‘on being peaty soil well drained, as 
> all extremely impatient of stagnant 
e about their roots and absolute shade 
ie midday sun. The best plan is to 
aall mounds of peat, and plant them 
op, taking care that they do not want 
er both at the roots and overhead. 
‘e increased by division, rooting freely 
‘egged down. C., fastigiata is, per- 
ie handsomest of this small group of 
few of which are in cultivation. As 
ie species C. fastigiata ranks amongst 
t plants we possess; it may be grown 
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without much trouble in company with the 
more common C, tetragona, a species much 
inferior, though oftener met with. Its range 
of altitude is pretty extensive. Sir. J. D. 
Hooker, in his ‘‘ Himalayan  Journals,”’ 
says: ‘‘ | prepared to camp on the mountain- 
top, a broad bare flat, elevated 13,080 feet, 
and fringed by a copse of Rose, Barberry, 
and alpine Rhododendrons. The Himalayan 
Heather, C. fastigiata, grew abundantly 
here, affording us good fuel.”’ 


Turf for Potting 


A number of readers during the last few 
months have written to us complaining that 
the soil and turf they have used for potting 
purposes have not given good results, As an 
ordinary potting soil the plants placed in it 
fail to grow, and when used as a medium 
for seed-sowing the soil surface rapidly greens 
over and the seeds fail to produce seedlings. 
In all cases where samples have been sent in 
to us we have found that the soil is sour, 1.e., 
deficient in lime. Such soils are useless as 
potting mediums until sufficient calcium 
carbonate has been added to remove this 
sourness. It must be remembered that the 
addition of lime or chalk to a soil of this type 
does not immediately remove the sourness ; 
the removal takes time. 


If the gardener is in the lucky position of 
being able to go to a field and choose his own 
turf before it is cut he is, indeed, fortunate, 
but we find that some of these lucky persons 
do not use sufficient judgment, and often 
choose samples of indifferent quality. Soil 
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which grows good grass will grow good 
batches of plants when introduced into the 
garden. The buyer should, therefore, make 
a mote as to the kind of grasses growing. 
The presence of a fair amount of Clover in 
the herbages denotes a good calcium carbon- 
ate content. Avoid all that has big coarse 
grasses present and Clover difficult to. find. 
Another sure sign of bad turf is the presence 
of a thick ‘‘mat’’ of decayed grass on the 
surface. A turf “* mat’’ can usually be de- 
tected .by walking upon it, being spongy to 
the feet. The reason. that the ‘‘ mat’’ is 
there is the fact that the soil is short of lime 
and aeration, and hence the annual amount 
of foliage made by the grasses cannot decay 
and therefore accumulate on the surface of 
the soil. Under such conditions the better 
grasses die out and coarse grasses obtain pre- 
dominance. A turf of this description can 
only be made fertile again by the addition of 
lime, and then in time fertility is restored. 


When buying in turf from a salesman the 
gardener should first of all ask for samples. 
When the samples arrive they should be 
examined as to their suitability for the pur- 
pose in hand. Good samples should contain 
plenty of fibre, but the buyer should be able 
to distinguish between fibre from a ‘‘ mat,”’ 
as described above, and the fibre of grass 
roots. A good sample of turf for potting pur- 
poses is one that is full of roots and has no 
‘‘ mat ’’ on the surface. 

In cases of doubt we shall always be pleased 
to examine turf samples for our readers, but 
if the points outlined above are given due 
consideration the choice of a good sample 
should not be difficult. 


NARCISSI IN 


THE AZALEA GARDEN, WISLEY 
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Narcissus Brawardine 


Very pale primrose-coloured self of the Giant Leedsii type, with well 
expanded trumpet of great substance and broad, waved perianth seg- 

A first-rate exhibition variety raised by The Brodie of Brodie 
and shown by Mr. R. F. Calvert, Coverack, Cornwall 


ments. 


TUBE Race: 


gone, and enthusiasts have once again, 

and in their hundreds, sated their sight 
with an unsurpassed display. A few years 
ago the first colour impression of a Daffodil 
Show was a field of yellow and white, but 
unquestionably yellow was the predominant 
colour. ‘To-day popular taste has veered to 
orange—orange and scarlet and yellow, with 
purest white and crimson as colour foils. 
The exhibition provided notable advances in 
regard to colour, form, and texture, and a 
number of well-deserved awards were given. 
Folly, which has already received its Award 
of Merit, was selected for trial at Wisley. 
Red Rim (Engleheart), shown by Mr. F. A. 


NOTHER Daffodil Show has come and 


Secrett (A.M., Division IX.); Nissa and 
Quartz, by Mr. F. H. Chapman; Silver 


Plane, shown by the Donard Nursery Co. ; 
Narrabri, by Mr. Secrett; Comrade, raised 
and shown by Mr. Welchman; Copper Bow], 
a seedling claiming Fortune and Red Beacon 
as parents, raised and shown by Mr. Guy 
Wilson ; Hades, a Backhouse seedling, shown 
by Mr. Lionel Richardson; Red Sea, raised 
by the Brodie of Brodie and shown by the 
same grower; together with Mystic, raised 
and shown by Mr. Guy Wilson, were also 
accorded Awards of Merit. 

After much discussion the premier award 


TWO FIN& DAFrODILS THAT GAINED 
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es 


THE AWARD OF MERIT ON APRIL 11th ay 


Narcissus Beauty of Cambridge 


DISCURSIVE COMMENTS 


of the exhibition (a Banksian Medal) for the 
best bloom exhibited in the competitive 
classes was secured by a white flower ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. S. Arkwright under num- 
ber X.A. 342, a perfectly-finished Trumpet 
with perianth which may or may not (accord- 
irg to the age of the flower) place it among 
the giant Leedsiis. From general appear- 
ance this flower might lay claim to Beersheba 
and Tenedos as parents. It is something be- 
tween the two. 


Mr. W. B. Cranfield is a distinguished 
grower who exhibits as an amateur, and well 
merited the Gold Medal awarded for his ex- 
hibit, which must have numbered some 200 
vases of perfectly-grown flowers. 


Messrs. Dobbie and Co. occupied a corner 
stand with a massed display of Croesus 
artistically arranged in ‘“ growing ” clumps 
upon an undulating ground or mossy bank. 
Mr. H. G. Longford also employed a mossy 
bank and stones as a background for a com- 
prehensive range of garden varieties, shown 
as grown. ‘This form of display is a welcome 
change from the conventional vases set tier 
upon tier, and from every evidence visitors 
appreciated the innovation. 

Messrs. John Wilson, of Hereford, had a 
well-arranged stand on which we noted a 


Large deep golden-yellow flower of the Incomparabilis section. The 
perianth segments are well shaped, spreading, and waved. The bolc 
cup or trumpet, of slightly deeper and richer hue, is recurved anc 
fimbriated at its margin. 


A most promising variety shown )y 
R. H. Bathealeras 


DAFFODIL SHOW 


good variety—Ladylift, a rounded Bar 
medium size with pale cream periantl 
rich orange cup. 


Flower show awards are a perennial s 
of complaint, and to this the R.H.S, for 
exception. It is difficult to understand 
the large and comprehensive displays su 
those put up by Messrs. Pearson, of I 
ham, and Mr. R. F. Calvert of Cove 
entailing hours of work by many helper 
comprising hundreds, if not thousands, | 
cellent flowers in widest variety, come 
ceive a lower award (Silver Banksian © 
than that granted to Messrs. L. van I 
and Son, Ltd., of Sassenheim (Silv« 
Banksian), for their exhibit. This is 1 
any sense meant to suggest that Messrs 
Leeuwen did not fully deserve the 2 
given. Their varieties Blazing Swot 
monster incomp. with lemon perianth 
frilled orange-edged cup), Soe. 
unique clear buttercup-yellow counterpé 
Silver Plane), Chippendale (a remar 
good red-centred Barrii), and Yellow ! 
(an ideal variety for bunching) were fi 
of outstanding merit in a hall packed 
good things. 


The whole point, and one which seri 
agitated not a few experienced exhibito 
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REE NOVELTIES THAT 

TRACTED MUCH ATTEN- 

DN AT THE R.HS. DAF- 
FODIL SHOW 


Folly. — Shown by Mr. 
). Williams. The pure white 
nth is thrown back in con- 
t to the bold orange - red 
ma. Selected for trial at 
sley. 

. Narcissus Hades. — The 
ma is of the most fiery red, 
iniscent of the fury of a fiery 
vace—the deepest colour yet 
1 in a Daffodil! Raised by 
late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
shown by Mr. J. L. Richard- 
Award of Merit. 


. Fortune’s Queen. — The 
re goblet-formed crown is of a 
wing scarlet- apricot, deeply 
ed at the mouth. Raised by 
late Mrs. Backhouse and 
wn by Messrs. Barr and Sons. 


er the R.H.S. consider it more 
prious to set up a few superlatively 
flowers conveyed to the exhibition in a 
: of boxes and set out on the rough 
g provided by the Society’s stands, or 
hibit 20 times the quantity of good 
ge flowers in an expensive and artistic 
ete 

P. D. Williams can always be de- 
d upon to lead the van of progress In 
1 to intrinsic floral merit. This year 
m-competitive exhibit proved no excep- 
/Some 50 vases of perfectly-finished 
‘s, of which Kennegie, an enormous 
| of Poet-like quality, having a wide 
rellow eye, red-rimmed, and green- 
d, and Carminowe, an _ improved 
‘, with Traboe and Seedling 63 were, 
ips, the best. 
| F. Herbert Chapman, of Rye, showed 
ie range of his seedlings, in which, as 
- Poets had prominence. A variety of 


} 
| 
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special excellence looked like a 
cross between Kantara and Beer- 
sheba, a large white Trumpet 
shown as ‘‘ I.R. 18,”’ and a novelty 
since named White Mantle. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons were 
awarded a Gold Medal for a very 
large exhibit of excellent quality, 
prominence being given to For- 
tune’s Queen (improved Galopin). 
J. Evelyn, a giant Incomparabilis 
with widely-expanded apricot-lemon 
cup and broad overlapping perianth 
segments, was shown in fine form. 
Among Mr. Guy Wilson’s treasures 
we marked King of the North and 
a seedling (17/16) as two excellent 
clear buttercup-yellow Trumpets, 
Mr. Lionel Richardson was 
awarded a _  Silver-gilt Banksian 
Medal for a well-displayed group, 
Hades, Master Robert, and Mity- 
lene occupying prominent positions. 
The Donard Nursery Co. re- 
ceived a similar award for their ex- 
hibit upon which Slieve Donard (a 
deep yellow Trumpet), Everest (a 


pure white Trumpet), and 
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Wisbech, Mr. D, Stewart, of Ferndown, and 
Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, of Kidder- 
minster (on whose stand we saw a very choice 
Barrii, Mowgli), staged most creditable dis- 
plays. Among outstanding flowers in the 
classes were Faithful (a delightful yellow 
Trumpet), Bradwardine and Jack Horner 
(enormous white Trumpets), Southern Cross 
(Barrii), Royalist, Maharajah, Hades, Red 
Sea, and Silver Plane. 


New Daffodil Fortune’s Queen 


HIS handsome Daffodil, exhibited by 

Messrs. Barr and Sons at the R.H.S. 

Daffodil Show, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, April 17th, 1928, was raised a few 
years ago by the late Mrs. Backhouse, of 
Hereford, and may rank among one of her 
finest crosses. The flower, which measures 
4 inches across, is more refined than many 
seedlings, and has a broad, creamy-white, 
well-imbricated perianth flushed pale canary- 
yellow at base, while the large goblet-formed 
crown is very solid in texture, of a glowing 
scarlet-apricot deeply frilled at mouth. The 
flower is of great substance and the plant of 
vigorous growth. Height, 21 inches. 
Fortune’s Queen is one of the last of 
Mrs. Backhouse’s seedlings, the out- 
come of about six generations of her 
breeding, chiefly from unnamed red- 
cupped seedlings. 


A great white Daffodil 


In the opinion of many, Beersheba 
was the most beautiful Daffodil in the 
show. It is a pure white trumpet, far 
in advance of its predecessors of this 
class, a big flower having a magnificent 
perianth composed of long and broad, 
beautifully clean-cut, pointed segments 
that stand flat and at right angles to the 
slender and graceful trumpet, and it is 
carried on a tall and strong stem. It is 
really white, pure and silvery, with just 
an occasional gleam of lovely cool green 
showing through at the base of the 
perianth segments in certain lights, a 
serene and stately aristocrat whose 
gracious loveliness inspires unqualified 


Silver Plane (A.M.) figured effec- 
tively. 

A Gold Medal fell to. Mr. F. A. 
Secrett, Twickenham, for an enor- 
mous exhibit of Poets and Poet-like 
Barriis, probably the finest massed 
display of its kind ever staged. 

Messrs. Bath, of Wisbech, were 
awarded a Silver-gilt Banksian 
Medal for their usual magnificent 
exhibit, which embraced representa- 
tive flowers of every class. The 
gem of the stand was unquestion- 
ably Scarlet Perfection, a giant In- 
comparabilis, yellow and regular in 
form, with a flat and blazing eye. 

The Welsh Bulb Fields were well 
represented with an excellent collec- 
tion for which they received a 
Banksian Medal—a_ very low 
award. Messrs. G. W. Miller, of 
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homage. In addition to its surpassing beauty 
it is a plant of quite exceptional vigorous 
growth and free increase, and its flowers are 
of very durable texture, enabling them to last 
long ‘in condition, so it is a really great 
Daffodil, and one that has come to stay. It 
was splendidly shown in quantity by Mr, Guy 
Wilson. 


Trumpet Daffodil Ptolemy 


This is the earliest of the Trumpet 
Daffodils, and it is likely to become a great 
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established clumps which may not have been 
lifted and divided. Any plants which will de- 
rive benefit from this treatment are 
Delphiniums, Phlox, perennial Asters, and 
Heleniums. Where, owing to unfavourable 
conditions or other reasons, planting has been 
delayed of some of the later-flowering plants 
it may yet be done if carried out carefully. 
To assist them in quickly re-establishing 
themselves a few sprayings should be given, 
and also a mulching of leaf-soil will be 
helpful. 


Narcissus Seraglio 
A brilliant well-formed show flower of the Barrii type. Perianth pale yellow, with 


bright orange-red crown. 


favourite when better known. It is a strong 
and robust grower, and the flowers actually 
measure 4 inches across. This new variety 
was obtained by crossing King Alfred and a 
pale bicolor trumpet. It was shown in splen- 
did form by Messrs. Barr and Sons in early 
February. 


Herbaceous borders 


The majority of the plants in this section 
are growing away freely, and a_ beneficial 
operation, where time can be found for it, is 
the thinning out of some of the weak super- 
fluous growths. This advice applies to those 


Shown by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson 


Primula seed sowing 


The particular time when this should be 
done must be determined to some extent upon 
the time when the plants are required to be 
at their best. For general winter and early 
spring work a sowing made now, followed 
by another one in three weeks’ time, will 
generally answer very well. Sow in sandy 
soil in pans or boxes, which should be placed 
in an intermediate temperature and kept 
shaded from sunshine. The following are all 
good for conservatory work:—P. sinensis 
P. stellata, P. kewensis, P. obconica, and Pe 
malacoides, 


better to good treatment and cu 
The fine spikes seen’ on the show 


April 


s 


The Gladiolus in Austr: 


With acknowledgments to ‘ 
Gardener’’ (Melbour 


T the February meeting o 


Horticultural Society, preside 
Dr. R. Scott, who has held th 
of President for 27 years, Mr. 
read a paper in which he said: 


‘* The Gladiolus is now so well 
flower-lovers the world over th 
need for me to extol its good qu 
any purpose—show, garden, or h 
tion as a cut flower—it will gi 
garden and give a good return. ~ 
like any other garden subject, 


the result of the greater care ai 
given by growers during the gro 
‘* Any good soil, well dug and 
by stirring with a fork occasi 
time before planting, will pr 
spikes, but, like the Narcissus 
seem at their best in new soils. Iu 
bone-dust sprinkled along the 
stirred well in when planting 1 
The Gladiolus does not seem to | 
rooting plant, and manure placed 
of, say, 18 inches, may not be r 
roots that year, but would be 
following season when turned u 
do not think that liquid-manure, 
will increase the size of the spi 
thing to use on bulbs that a 
valuable, as there is a tendency 
develop in the bulbs, and they 
to be of much use the following 
After stating the times best s 
planting in Australia he proceeded: 
‘*] plant about 8 inches apa 
inches between the rows, but whi 
is available and more room is 
better for cultivation, and probably . 
results. Plenty of moisture and good u: 
the hoe are very necessary during the g 
ing stage for good spikes of bloom fot 
hibition purposes. The spikes should be 
to stakes to keep them straight and in : 
form. If the weather is hot the bloom 
be better cut when about the first four bl 
are out. The spikes must then be place 
a cool position in water to enable the ble 
to develop. The best spikes for the s 
bench should have length, while the flo 
should be facing evenly to the front up 
spike, and presenting a symmetrical apj 
ance as a whole. The corms should be | 
and carefully dried and stored in as d 
position as possible, and any ‘ pills’ of; 
varieties saved and carefully labelled, 
these, when grown on, give the best 5] 
later, for I feel satisfied a bulb grown 0} 
a number of years loses its vitality and 
not give an extra good spike. ‘ 
‘The raising of seedlings is very inte 
ing indeed. I started some years ago, 
still watch as eagerly for results as whe! 
first lot was coming into bloom, Alth: 
many seedlings are not up to standard, 
few good ones repay for the trouble, af 
are useful as cut flowers. = 
‘The late Mr, G. Tonner, one of 
pioneers of Gladioli-growing for exhibitic 
Ballarat, remarked to me on one Ra 
that a stand of 12 equal to Mrs. T. Ra 
and of distinct colours would be really m 
ficent, and I told him that I was ty 
raise something like that. He wis! 
every success, but I think he had doub 
a matter of fact, I had doubts myself. 
‘1 started by using Mrs. T. Rattray 
account of its length of spike, the opening 
holding of its blooms, and its all-round q 
ties as a champion. Out of many seed! 
I have picked a few that have stood the 
of time. Sunnyside was out of my firs 
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Narcissus Therapia 
4 magnificent new Barrii, raised by Brodie of Brodie and shown in 
splendid form by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson. 
yerianth is pale primrose-white passing to white. 
heavily margined, intense rich 


crown is bright orange-yellow, 
orange-red 


osses, and it has been very favourably 
in of by judges and growers who have 
it, and I have others coming on that are 
good. Of course, the same result can 
‘tained from any other crosses, provided 
are good qualities in the parents, chief 
nich, I think, are good form and refine- 
. These are qualities which judges look 
10st of all, and rightly so, for a flower, 
‘atter how beautiful, is not perfect with- 
bem. 

judges such as Mr, Saunders, Mr. 
os, and others of you who are such 
known advocates of refinement in all 
shes of horticulture, are the men who 
raised the standard of our Ballarat 
's up to their high position. Mr. Percy 
ons has produced champion seedlings 
| other parents, and the same applies to 
’ growers here who are carrying on the 
) work. I am convinced that better 
loli are being raised in Ballarat than we 
importing from other parts of the world 
ie present time—at least, from the ex- 
ion and refinement point of view. 

The seed is not hard to raise and grow. 
seedlings may bloom the first year, and 
should bloom the following season. 
ally they are at their best at the second 
‘third time of blooming, when any that 
sutstanding in form and colour should be 
ted and tried out for lasting good 
ilies, 

In concluding my talk I offer the assur- 
that all who care to take up growing 


{ 


| . 


TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELTIES AT THE DAFFODIL SHOW, VINCENT SQUARE 


Poet Narcissus Wide Wing (Award of Merit, April 11th) 


The substantial 
The large flat 


Gladioli will be well repaid for their trouble 
and labour.” 

The discussion which followed was con- 
tributed to by Dr. Scott, Messrs. V. Symons, 
H. Nidschelm, C. H. Bunce, Theo. Saunders, 
and W. Clegg, the last of whom spoke mainly 


DD) : 
on the new varieties which he had been 
blooming this season, and_ especially the 
American ones. Continental growers, he 


said, seemed to emphasise the size of the 
individual lower rather than, as did the 
Australians, the spike itself. 

The Secretary reported that Mr. S. Phillips 
had put up a new Gladiolus, to be known as 
Noel E. Reeve. It had been described as 
‘a glorified Mrs. Tom Rattray,” and- was 
an exceedingly beautiful variety. He went 
on to say:—The American types did not 
appeal to Australian growers, but next year 
it might be wise to stage some of the Ameri- 
can blooms at the show and let the people 
see what types of flowers were sent out here. 
Knowing what was being done by Ballarat 
growers he was hopeful of seeing a dozen 
types set up that would approximate to the 
famous Mrs. Tom Rattray. 

Autumn Garden Week was held from 
March 27th td March 31st last, and lectures 
were given on many garden subjects, in- 
cluding the Gladiolus. ; 

The British Gladiolus Society’s Show is 
fixed for August roth at the R.H:S. Halk 
The schedules are now ready and may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. E. 
Amos, 10, Bergholt Road, Colchester. 


The perianth, of fine texture, is paper white. 
the rounded, overlapping segments. 
a touch of green in the eye, is bordered with a narrow but well- 
defined rim of orange-scarlet. 


Note the breadth of 
The pale yellow corona, with 


Shown by Mr. F: A. Secrett, March 
Farm, Twickenham 


Potentilla alchemilloides 


Potentilla alchemilloides is always much 
enjoyed because of its delightful silky foliage 
and its pure white flowers, borne on the plant 
for a long period. It is an easy doer, 
although not treated to lime, which one 
would suppose beneficial to it, seeing that it 
is a native of limestone screes and cliffs of 
the Pyrenees. It thrives quite well in the 
soil ordinarily provided for easy Alpines, and 
never gives one cause to consider it either 
miffy ’’ or troublesome in any way. P. 
alchemilloides is admirably named, as it re- 
sembles a plant of Alchemilla alpina, but 
vastly more delightful. Its foliage is silky 
all over above and silvery beneath, while its 
flowers, on stems 6 inches or more in height, 
bear the virgin-white flowers in plenty. P. 
alchemilloides should have a sunny position 
where it can grow over the stones or carpet 
the moraine or scree. S. ARNOTT. 


ae 


Agapanthus ° 


Where these are growing in large pots or 
tubs and have become overcrowded the pre- 
sent is a suitable time for dividing them. 
Unless especially desired as pot plants they 
are better grown in tubs, owing to their 
vigorous root-action, which is apt to break 
the pots. Established plants during the 
growing season require an abundance of 
water and liberal supplies of stimulants or 
the flower-spikes will be few. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Brassicas 

Seeds in sufficient quantities of Savoys, 
White and Purple Sprouting Broccoli, and 
Kales should now be sown. Amongst the 
latter, one catalogued as the Russian Kale is 
well worth a trial by those who have not 
previously used it, for the young growths 
which spring up from the middle of the plant 
after its heart-like centre has been cut are 
very tender and make an excellent dish. 


Routine work 

Regular attention must be paid to the sow- 
ing of such things as Radishes, Lettuce, and 
other salads. Continue also the planting, 
when sufficiently hardened, of successive 
batches of Cauliflowers, early Cabbages, and 
Brussels. The protection of early Potatoes 
showing above ground must be attended to on 
very cold nights. .If the haulm is only just 
showing a little soil pulled lightly over will 
be enough, but if further advanced a little 
dry straw or feathery Spruce branches may 
assist in warding off harm from frost. 


Cucumbers 

Another sowing of seed should be made, if 
necessary, to provide plants for succession to 
those which have been carrying fruits for 
some time. If a house cannot be spared for 
this crop they will give excellent results in 
frames if a hotbed be prepared to give them 
a start. Those plants carrying fruits should 
be regularly supplied with weak liquid- 
manure and frequent top-dressings, and 
regular attention must be given to thinning, 
tying, and stopping of the growths, as over- 
crowding is as detrimental to the plant’s wel- 
fare as overcropping. Plenty of atmospheric 
moisture should be allowed, especially during 
all bright weather. 


Bedding Calceolarias 

Where these are still used in the summer 
bedding scheme they may be placed in their 
flowering quarters as soon as convenient. 
As these plants are hardier than many of the 
bedding plants little fear need now be enter- 
tained for their suffering from cold. They 
give much better results when not planted in 
full sunshine, so cool, moist positions should 
be chosen, if possible, for them. When used 
in sunny positions it is advisable to use sun- 
loving plants as dot plants over them to pro- 
vide them with partial shade. 


Other bedding plants 


These, which may include Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, and Fuchsias, should be care- 
fully hardened off in readiness for removal to 
their summer quarters. Dahlia roots, too, 
from which cuttings have been taken, may be 
transferred to cold frames, and will be found 
useful for grouping in the shrubbery or 
supplementing the young stock. 


Tree Peonies 


Where these plants thrive they form, 
when in flower, one of the most striking 
shrub pictures it is possible to have in the 
garden. Although quite hardy, they are not 
always easily. established, as they appear to 
be somewhat fastidious with regard to soil in 
some districts. A fairly rich, well-drained 
loam is probably as suitable as any soil, and 
owing to their early growth, unless planted 
in a west or north-west position, are liable 
to injury by spring frosts. In these positions 
the early morning sun does not injure the 
expanding buds. 


Gloriosa superba 


Although this beautiful stove climber may 
be grown in a narrow border, probably the 


most successful way is to grow in pots, for 
then the supply of moisture can be better 
regulated. Should the tubers have not made 
much growth it is not too late to give the 
necessary attention to potting, and a suitable 
compost is one consisting of peat and loam 
with plenty of sharp sand. When in active 
growth Gloriosas appreciate plenty of water, 
and a stove temperature is advisable all 
through the year, even during its resting 
period, when no water should be given at all. 


Tecoma Smithii 

Cuttings of this autumn-flowering green- 
house plant may be taken now and rooted in 
a close frame under cool conditions. The re- 


_ sultant young plants may either be pinched or 


ran up with a single stem. When established 
in 5-inch and 6-inch pots they may be grown 
out of doors during the summer and syringe 
frequently used to ward off attacks of Red 
Spider. 
Planting young vines 

The plants raised from eyes this season 
and which may either be growing in pots or 
squares of turf may now or at any time 
during the next few weeks, as the plants be- 
come fit, be planted in their permanent quar- 
ters. The balls of these growing plants need 
not be disturbed when planting out, as the 
roots have not yet become matted together. 
Should any year-old rods have been restarted 
for present planting the whole of the soil 
should be washed away from the roots pre- 
vious to planting and the roots spread evenly 
out. Shallow planting should be practised 
and the soil made firm round the young 
plants, and in all cases a watering should be 
given to settle the soil about the roots. The 
subsequent treatment is very similar to that 
given to fruiting Vines when starting them. 
It is not advisable to be too liberal with pipe- 
heat nor to maintain high night temperatures, 
and avoid excessive moisture towards even- 
ing. H. TuRNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


The kitchen garden 


Beds of herbs are apt, after a few seasons, 
to become weedy and unkempt. When such 
is the case the present is a good time at which 
to rearrange and to replant the beds. Beds 
of Mint are easily made, and it is advisable 
to make such in different aspects—a small 
bed under a south wall is handy for Easter 
pickings. Cuttings of Sage will readily root 
now and the young plants can go out as soon 
as they are beginning to grow freely. 
Tarragon is generally in demand. Young 
shoots from plants which have been forced 
will root quickly under glass and can be 
planted out further in the season, If it has 
not already been done a sowing of Basil and 
of Marjoram should be made at once. If it 
be intended to make a fresh bed of Asparagus 
the work must not be delayed longer unless, 
of course, seedling plants from pots are to be 
used; these can go out at practically any 
time. If a sowing of Celeriac has been 
omitted the omission must be made good at 
once. It is certainly late enough, but there 
is just time. Prick off seedling Celery. 
Cauliflower plants from boxes.or frames can 
be put out now with fairly good prospects of 
success. Plant late Potatoes, allowing, if 
possible, 3 feet between the rows. 


Salvias and Eupatoriums 


Plants of these are always useful for con- 
servatory and greenhouse work in the late 
months of the year, and preparations ought 


’ larger-flowering and longer-stemmed 


> 


WEEK 


now to be made for the pro 

necessary number of plants. 
both will now root quickly in the 
case. The young plants should b 
until the end of May under glass, 
can be planted out in a good exp 
fairly rich soil. There they will 
trouble, and they can be lifted ai 
early in September. Salvias of 
type, of course, may readily be 
seeds. Among the various Eupate 
Purpusi monticola can be recom: 
a few specimen-sized plants of — 
always useful. 


Chrysanthemums * 
These ought now to be in cold frames 
ventilated freely during | suitable 
The majority of the plants will — 
pots—specially strong plants 
6-inch or even 7-inch pots in whic 
be safe until the time arrives for t 
them into their flowering pots. 
ties will, of course, have been pin 
intended for the production of ‘* b 
on single stems must be caref 
Border Chrysanthemums if well 
and sturdy may safely be put 
flowering quarters at the end of then 


Violas 


Young plants of these may be p 
from the cutting-bed, but if spe 
plants are desired they may, for a f 
be planted out in the Celery : 
which they speedily make excell 
This, of course, means double han 
the extra work involved is amply rev 


Late Vines 


There will be a good deal of tying 
stopping, and regulating growths t 
tended to at the present time. 
bunches carrying berries of a good 
desired the foliage must mot be 
Two leaves beyond the bunch are 
better than one, but I prefer to le 
leaf in cases where there is any 
overcrowding. Keep the pipes in 1 
vinery reasonably warm until the end 
or even later should this year be lik 


Conservatory 


Spireeas which have been allowed 
away coolly will shortly be serviceabl 
greenhouse and in conservatories. Y 
their full growth these are very thir 
jects and must have copious supplies of 
ture. Imported clumps do not a 
quite so satisfactory this year as th 
are—they are not throwing the 
number of flowering stems and, al 
seem to be poorer. Hydrangeas, to 
have ample supplies of water. Zona 
goniums ought to be neatly staked o 
plants approaching the flowering sta 
be freely fed with weak liquid 
Small pieces of Fuchsias ought to 
on before they become root-bound. 


Violets 


Plants in frames will, most 1 
ceased to be profitable now, and ti 
to be broken up and planted in thei 
quarters. Violets especially deligh: 
mould and in a cool root-run, so 
planter ought to study their requ 
For frame work I have never found 
better than Marie Louise and Mrs. 
Astor among the doubles and TI 
among the singles. The latter app 
flower much more freely in frames 


ti 


such as California and others of that 1 
____. _W. McGurroc 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


i 
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Dendrobium Schwartsiz Veitch’s Variety 


YTEWORTHY exhibit at the R.H.S. 
pting held on April 11th and 12th 
5 that of J. J. Bolton, Esq., Claygate 
Claygate (gardener, Mr. Lyne), who 
remarkable batch of the above Den- 
1. 
»re brilliant colour was to be seen in 
| and visitors were greatly attracted 
isplay. 

olour of the individual flowers may 
jibed as of a rich, glistening, amber- 
‘ightened by the contrast of the deep 
‘brown rayed disc of the lip, velvet- 
ppearance. The sepals are slightly 
‘nd slightly narrower than the petals, 
separately, measured very nearly 
, in length and just exceeded 2? inch 
ith. The aggregate effect may be 
jl, as some 4o to 50 plants were 
jand each flowering bulb carried, at 
‘average, 50 blossoms. 

- very fine Odontiodas were present 
hem, and, placed chiefly at the back 
‘sroup, were well-flowered plants of 
(jum Austinii, a hybrid between 
ithii and Cybele, the first parent be- 
ed from aureum and nobile, and the 
‘from nobile and Findlayanum. In 
| is not unlike a fine form of nobile, 
irs in its larger rounded lip and ex- 
ilise. 

‘| medal was accorded the group, and 
iLindley Medal to Mr. Lyne as recog- 
f the splendid culture and general 
"e. Deservedly so, for this particular 
jis not nearly so accommodating as 
(ium nobile, though both are in the 
tion of the genus. That well-known 
(igs is probably one of the most ac- 
‘ating Dendrobiums in cultivation, but 
\rid is seldom seen in such condition 
| exhibited, and Mr. Lyne merits all 
bmiums bestowed. Like nobile, the 
lowers from the nodes of the stem- 
ido-bulbs. The flowering stems were 
| inches to 24 inches in height and 
‘din blooms for the greater part of 
(gth. Very many of the short zig-zag 
arried four flowers, a fact which, in 
\ion with the uniformity of the plants, 
the understanding and care given 


| this particular form the secret of 
‘seems to lie in the art of propagating 
lants, growing them to a culminating 
ad keeping a succession. 

ner the piants shown have reached 
lacme *’ or not remains to be seen. 
i from their vigour and health even 
ssults may be anticipated. 

[plant was four years old from the 
tage, 1.e., four years ago or there- 
sfoung plants were obtained from old 


‘aethod is often practised with nobile 
' and hybrids. Sound bulbs, either 
rin short lengths, are laid in sand in 
)sating case, and in time young shoots 
‘luced and, when ready, potted and 
Mn, 

Inobile the growing is comparatively 
it in the case of this hybrid greater 
ist be exercised throughout. 

obium Thwaitsiz was first flowered 
by R: G. Thwaites, Esqi;anof 
lm (grower, Mr. J. Black), the 
i being D. splendidissimum crossed 
» Wiganiz. Splendidissimum is de- 
im mobile and aureum. 

‘m is by no means uncommon. It 
from the nodes as does nobile, but 
‘ner smaller flowers, fragrant, with 
aad petals varying from light to 
jely dark yellow and a deep brown 
‘sc on the lip. Wiganiz, raised by 


Mr. W. H. Young, grower to the late Sir 
F. Wigan, Bart., of Sheen, was obtained 
from nobile and signatum, a Siamese species 
not unlike nobile in habit, but having smaller 
flowers of a pale ochre-yellow with a disc to 
the lip resembling, but inferior to, that of 
aureum., 
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ous constitution of the two, and the pseudo- 
bulbs attain a greater height, but though 
variable the flowers are not so_ highly 
coloured, a shade of buff is present in the 
majority, others pale down to the tint of a 
typical aureum, though always with more 
surface gloss. 


Aureum is widely distributed from Ceylon 
to the Philippines, but the bulk of the culti- 


Dendrobium Bronckharti 
This Dendrobium, introduced about’ 1906, is allied to D. thyrsiflorum, but is taller and 


produces a longer spike, while the individual flowers are more loosely arranged. 


The 


sepals and petals are rose-pink, and the lip is orange-yellow with pink apex. It is a 
native of Annam, and was sent home by Mr. G. Bronckhart, after whom it is named 


Thus in the composition of Thwaitsiz 
there are two yellowish-flowered species off- 
set by an equal proportion of nobile, a species 
in which yellow is absent from the flowers, 
purple predominating. _ How such a com- 
bination gives rise to the intense yellow of 
the Thwaitsiz variety is puzzling, and pro- 
bably must remain so until our knowledge of 
the laws producing colours is increased. — 

The typical Thwaitsiz has the more vigor- 


vated plants come from Burma. ‘The flowers 
vary both in size and depth of colour, and 
occasionally forms are seen of a deep yellow 
hue, but I have never seen one comparable 
in colour with this hybrid. 

Its bright colour renders it a valuable asset 
to the spring-flowering Orchids, and the plant 
is well worth the extra care required to bring 
it to perfection. 

The raiser gained an Award of Merit for 
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Dendrobium Thwaitsi# in 1903, and in the 
following year Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of 
Chelsea, exhibited the variety distinguished 
by their name, and were awarded a First- 
class Certificate. 

It was well grown in the collection of the 
late F. M. Ogilvie, Esq., of Oxford, by Mr. 
Balmforth, and some very fine examples have 
been exhibited by Baron Bruno Schroder 
(grower, Mr. Shill). 

It will be noticed that one parent of D. 


Answers 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
JLLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
HC. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


to 
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Austinii is given as Ainsworthii (aureum x 
nobile), and that splendidissimum, a parent 
of Thwaitsiz, was also obtained from these 
species. _Splendidissimum should properly 
be given as a variety of Ainsworthii, but con- 
siderable synonymy crept into the nomen- 
clature of the, earlier-raised’ Dendrobiums, 
owing to the different forms produced by 
using varieties of the same parents. 


E. Cooper. 


Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair eramples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Diseased Tulips 

(D. Roscoe).—Your Tulips are affected 
with Tulip ‘* Fire’? Disease, which is caused 
by the fungus Botrytis Tulipe. The small 
brown spots which you can see on the at- 
tacked plants are the parts affected. From 
these spots spores will in due course be pro- 
duced which will serve to spread the disease 
still further. Later on in the season the 
fungus works its way lower down the stems 
and forms hard black bodies about the size of 
a pin’s head on the scales on the nose of the 
bulb. These hard black bodies are the rest- 
ing stage of the disease, which will remain 
dormant until the Tulip growth commences 
again. Sometimes the attack is so severe 
that some bulbs are killed entirely; then, of 
course, misses appear in the beds. ‘The 
disease, which is always most prevalent after 
a cold spell, is due entirely to planting bulbs 
bearing the tiny black bodies mentioned 
above. When there is not much of it about itis 
often overlooked ; it gradually getsmore wide- 
spread and then suddenly becomes epidemic. 
We should advise you to go over your whole 
stock of Tulips and lift and burn all the 
affected plants you can find. The small black 
bodies will not yet have been formed, so that 
soil contamination should not have occurred. 
The beds from which diséased bulbs have been 
removed should be given a good soaking at 
once with a solution of Cheshunt Compound. 
This solution would help to prevent soil in- 
fection and tend to prevent the Tulips left in 
becoming affected. We think it would pay 
you to lift all your Tulips each year after they 
have finished their growth. The bulbs should 
be stored away under suitable conditions 
until planting time comes along again. When 
Tulips are lifted annually it gives one. a 
chance to detect infected bulbs, which are the 
sole cause of the trouble. All new Tulip bulbs 
bought in should also be examined before 
they are planted, because this disease can be 
introduced into a garden by this means. 


Damaged Daffodils 

(A. G. C.).—We have examined your speci- 
men Daffodils very carefully and can find 
nothing present that would account for the 
flowers being eaten. As you have not noticed 
anything attacking the flowers by day it 
would appear that the damage is being done 
at night. If you can arrange to examine the 
flowers by night with a light we think that 
you would be able to discover ,the culprits. 
We thought that we could see indications that 


i 


slugs had been present, but the evidence was 
so slight that we cannot be definite. If you 
can tell us exactly what is causing the trouble 
we should be pleased to advise you as to 
control measures. We are afraid that the 
cause can only be determined by examination 
at your end. 


Diseased Iris 

(D. Roscoe).—We have examined the speci- 
men Iris and have failed to find a fungus 
likely to cause the trouble. Perhaps some 
cultural detail is at fault. Try the effect of 
giving the bed a heavy dressing of old soot, 
or, failing this, giving a light dressing of sul- 
phate of iron, using not more than 3 oz. to 
the square yard. If this does not improve 
their appearance please send us another plant 
a little later on in the season. The trouble 
may, of course, be due to a fungus which we 
have failed to detect in the specimen sent. 
Pack the specimen in a tin box if possible, as 
plants so packed arrive in a better condition 
for examination. 


ROSES 


Rose shoots for inspection 

(H. W. H.).—The Rose shoot sent for in- 
spection is attacked by mildew. As_ the 
mildew is now in its early stages it is possi- 
ble to check the disease by spraying with an 
approved fungicide, such as liver of sulphur 
or Bordeaux Mixture. These fungicides 
should be applied at once, and again a week 
or ro days later. A spray frequently recom- 
mended for Rose Mildew is a 3 to 4 per cent. 
of the best quality soft-soap. Vigorous 
young bushes require repeated sprayings 
when the Roses are making growth. Sce 
also issue April 14th, p. 235. 


Manure for Roses 

(E. D. Daniel).—Presuming your Roses to 
be not less than 2 feet apart, 2} ozs. of the 
manure to each plant would prove safe and 
satisfactory. This should be sprinkled over 
a circle measuring 2. feet across, and not 
merely round the stem of the Rose. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Dwarf shrubs for a sloping bank facing 
east 


(Bluet).—Providing your soil is free from 
calcareous matter (7.e., chalk or limestone) 
you could scarcely improve upon dwarf 
Heaths, which give. little trouble and look 
well all the year round, and we suggest the 


‘sist of one-half broken-up turfy 


April 


following as most suitable :—Er 
terranea hybrida, E. carnea, E, 
E. ciliaris, E, vulgaris var. Sea 
vagans var: .carnea. . The. firs 
mences to bloom in November a 
in succession, the latter, being 
during September and October, 

soil be unsuitable for the above 
either of the following :—St. Ji 
(Hypericum calycinum), Berberi 
Skimmia  fragrans, _Berberis 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, Senecio - 
Lavender. We do not consider - 
a suitable one for Rhododendrons. 


GREENHOUSE 
Keeping Hydrangea blooms bf 
(P. B. Halcombe).—The soil 


quarter natural garden. soil, a 
mainder made up of either peat 
mould and crushed charcoal, adding 
iron filings to each bushel of 
The uncertainty of maintaini 
flowers when planted in the op 
viously be greater, but the ad 
iron should greatly assist you. 
Colourant is offered by most 
sundriesmen, and if the plants 
with this preparation considerab 
assured. We saw a very beau 
these plants on April 17th grow 
under glass, the blooms of whic 
lovely blue without exception, an 
sulted from the free use of ammoniate 
when watering the plants, — 


er FRUIT 
Diseased Fig ae 

(Ri Rs Durham).—Up _ to t 
writing we have been unable to dis 
thing likely to cause the rust-like m 


Will you be kind enough to let 1 


wood of the Fig is healthy? ,. 
‘ VEGET ABL cS 
Diseased Cucumber 9% 
(Reffold)—The specimen 
have sent in for examination is 
Wilt Disease, which is caused by’ 
Verticillium albo-atrum. This fun 
sponsible for a good deal of trou 
Tomatoes, Melons, and Cucumbe: 
ing to recent research in connecti 
disease it is one which flourishe 
of low temperatures, and this wt 
the fact that you are troubled wii 
early part of the season on your A 
Cucumbers, but not on Tomatoes | 
the same house later in the se 
affected with Verticillium Wilt 
saved by raising the temperature 
in which the plants are growi 
degs. F. This can be done, of co 
creasing the fire-heat and also b 
to airing the house. You will f 
lightly shading the plants and eat 
up will assist the plants to re 
notice from your letter that you 
various soils and that you have 
house and beds; in spite of thi 
occurs each year. It is evident th 
overlooked some source of infec’ 
about the water supply? Are 
cleaned out and sterilised eac 
useless to take a lot of trouble t 
and clean houses if the beds ar: 
infected the first time you water 
Another season try the effect of 
Cucumber beds a thorough so 
Cheshunt Compound solution befo 
out. Details of ready-made Che 
pound are advertised from time to ® 
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rement columns. Write us again if 
jassist you further. 
‘| 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


for examination 

)., Manchester).—The insects you send 
,for examination are Clay-coloured 
| (Otiorrhynchus picipes). This pest 
jmage in two stages of its life-history, 
| in the adult stage, which you have 
-d also in the larval stage. The adults 
im avery wide range of plants, eating 
sage and gnawing half-way through 
‘shoots. Herbaceous plants are re- 
gas great favourites by the pest. A 
Jer in the season eggs are laid in the 
ec to the plants upon which the adults 
ben feeding. ‘The eggs give rise to the 
sge, which feeds upon the roots of the 
| The grub stage takes the form of 
vite legless maggots, which you have 
t+ found about the roots of your 
is. The adults are night feeders, 
py day in and about the host plant, 
jat soil-level and often beneath clods 
i. Now that you know what the pest 
would be a good plan to place some 
pout your plants and examine the 
ay, twice a week, and destroy the 
‘Bits of board, slate, etc., make con- 
Jaiding places for the Weevils if placed 
ground close to the stems. A little 
tfed between the herbaceous growths 
ase will be useful, too. Every Weevil 
id will be one less for egg-laying later. 
‘ibs can be killed by applying a good 
cticide during the winter months. 


clar).—We still think that if you carry 
enaphthalene treatment you will suc- 
idislodging the ants, unless they are 
‘as is quite likely, beneath the founda- 
(the house. Flaked naphthalene will 
» the purpose just as well as crude 
ilene; the latter being cheaper is the 
<onomical to use. Apply the naphtha- 
‘the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard on 
» and well dust the wall with it, then 
‘ringe and try and drive the naphtha- 
sll further into the crevices of the 
xive the border a good soaking of 
00, especially near the wall; make 
't the soil is loose enough for the water 
| the naphthalene to get in. Calcium 
| which is a poison, would be a better 
i to use, but as the fumes are very 
11s to all animal life, humans included, 
ist be careful with it. If you use ordi- 
(re, however, no harm should result. 
Ib. of calcium cyanide and dissolve it 
allons of water, and give the border 
yl a soaking with the solution, after- 
-overing the border with wet sacks or 
iaterial to keep in the fumes. Care 
he taken not to inhale the fumes when 
{the solution, and, of course, the solu- 
rst not be used indoors. Two gallons 
Lon per square yard should be applied. 
ithe treatment in a week if necessary. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


‘ E.—The double-flowered Primroses 
> Sanguinea p. blue, probably one of 
‘ty forms sent out by the late Messrs. 
» of Aberdeen, as Bon Accord Blue. 
ade list of 1922 registered 12 new Bon 
Cvarieties, all of their own raising. 
' these varieties are now lost to culti- 
\but plants of the best have been pre- 


.-G., Eden Bridge, Kent.—Yes; 
faria angustifolia azurea. 


& j.—Not recognised. Could you 
arger example when in bloom? 


| 
| 
| 


. 
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Obituary 


FRANK READER 


ITH deepest regret we record the 
death of Mr. Frank Reader. We 


little thought when he retired at the 
end of last year, after 37 years’ service with 
the Royal Horticultural Society, that his 
time would be so brief in retirement that he 


The late Mr. Frank Reader 


had so weil earned. An account of his work 
with the Society he had so much at heart 
appeared in our issue October 22nd, 1927, 
just prior to his retirement, and in our last 
issue we drew attention to the presentation 
of the testimonial made to him on April 11th 
when he was very ill. For many years he 
was the courteous cashier of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. He will long be remem- 
bered as a most loyal and valued servant to 
the Society, always obliging and _ good- 
natured. 


G.. Je" LUCAS 


We record with déep regret the death of 
Mr. C. J. Lucas, of Warnham Court, who 
was a keen amateur grower of Orchids and 
had raised a number of outstanding hybrids. 
He was Vice-Chairman of the Orchid Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Society Notes and Gleanings 


Iris news letter 

At the winter Directors’ meeting of the 
American Iris Society the following awards 
were announced for Irises grown under trial 
at the New York Botanical Garden :— 


To new Iris, introduced 1923.—Awards of 
Merit: Glee (McKinney), Delight (Sturte- 
vant), Glowing Embers (Sturtevant), Mildred 
Presby (Farr). 

To new Iris, introduced  1924.—Silver 
Medal: Aliquippa (Hall). Awards of Merit: 
Soledad (Mohr), Gold Imperial (Sturtevant), 
King Karl (Sass). ‘ 

To new Iris, introduced 1925.—Silver 
Medal: Chartier (Hall). Awards of Merit: 
Argynnis (Williamson), Lodestar (Hall), My 
Lady (McKinney), Primrose (Sturtevant). 

Announcement was also made of the award 
of the Dykes Medal offered by the Iris 
Society of England for the best new variety 
of 1927 to San Francisco (Mohr-Mitchell). 

The Farr Memorial will take the form of a 
travelling library of Iris books. Members of 
the Iris Society and friends of Mr. Farr have 


~ been asked to subscribe to a fund to make the 


library possible. It will be assembled in the 
summer and be available to persons in all 
parts of the country. 

The annual meeting will be held at Free- 
port, Illinois, on June 6th, in connection with 
the Freeport Iris Show. There will also be 
a joint meeting of the American Iris Society 
and the commercial Pazeony and Iris Growers’ 
Association and the Mid-West Garden Clubs, 
and in the afternoon an automobile trip to 


Belvidere and Rockford to visit Iris gardens. 


The Iris Society (England) has appointed a 
Committee on Nomenclature to co-operate 
with the American Iris Society in establishing 
methods of nomenclature which shall be stan- 
dard in both America and Europe. 

Test gardens are now located in New York, 
Brooklyn, Ithaca, and St. Louis, and there 
are now about 20 display gardens extending 
from New Hampshire to Nebraska. Iris 
Shows will be held this spring in Boston, 
Mass., Washington, D.C., Freeport, Ill., and 
Dallas, Texas, Seattle, Wash., and other 
places. 

The new Symposium will be published in 
July. Work on the new Check List and new 
Classification is well under way. They will 
be published within a year. The quarterly 
Bulletins will be published as usual. E 

The officers of the Society for 1928 are :— 
President, John C. Wister, Philadelphia ; 
Vice-President, E. B. Williamson, Bluffton, 
Ind. ;* Secretary, J; B. Wallace,” Jr’, New 
Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, Richardson 
Wright, New York. 

J. B. WaLuace, Jr., 
Secretary. 
129, Church Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Ghent Show 


HENT = Quinquennial — Horticultural 

Show, 1928, which opened for a week’s 

duration on April 21st, is a great event— 
great in the sense of its magnificence as of its 
magnitude. It represents, too, the fealisa- 
tion of great aspirations. This, the nine- 
teenth quinquennial exhibition, organised 
under the auspices of the Société Royale 
d’Agriculture et de Botanique de Gand, corre- 
sponds to the 174th exhibition held annually 
(with the war period exceptions) by the 
Society. It is the outstanding continental 
horticultural event of this year, with an area 
requirement far greater than on any previous 
occasion, no fewer than 6 acres of the de- 
lightful public park in which the Palais des 
Fetes is situated (for the time being it is the 
Palais des Floralies) being required to house 
and display the floral products from Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
and Germany. These run to upwards of 
20,000 subjects, in Azaleas, Palms, Orchids, 
groups of Roses, Carnations, and ornamental 
plants. 

For the award of some 2,000 general and 
special prizes in 760 classes an international 
jury comprising some 250 members of the 
various nationalities (principally Belgium, 
France, Holland, and Great Britain, with 
smaller quotas from Germany, Denmark, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Luxemberg, and even 
Sweden, Argentina, Egypt, Norway, and 
Monarco) was engaged for the best part of 
the Friday previous to the opening. The 
President-Judge was Baron Giacomo Acerbo 
(Rome), and among the Vice-Presidents were 
Mme. de Vilmorin (Paris), Sir William 
Lawrence, Bart., Mr. Geo. Monro, and Lord 
Ulleswater. 

The weather on the present occasion was 
very unsettled and cold. 

Setting aside the almost endless variety of 
plants that are on view, the outstanding im- 
pression left by a: general survey of the scene 
presented in the huge central building is one 
of wonder at the blaze of colour produced 
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principally by the masses of gorgeous 
Azaleas, Camellias, Cyclamen, Anthuriums, 
and Rhododendrons. The colour effect is 
somewhat marred by the deep orange tint of 
the overhead blinds and the terra-cotta 
chipped stone which covers the path. 

A very striking difference is produced 
among the floral exhibits in the side aisles, 
where tall Palms and overhead curtains of 
green lend a softening effect. Many of the 
exhibits do not emerge favourably from a 
closé examination with the Chelsea Show 
standard applied. With the exception, per- 
haps, of one or two, designed beds of Azaleas, 
Hydrangeas, and the French plant exhibits 
achieved only a moderate level of excellence. 
In the Dutch section were to be seen some 
fine illustrations of a high degree of culture. 
The Collective Bulb Growers of Holland 
(Haarlem) made a splendid display of Tulips, 
the varieties including the wonderfully 
striking scarlet Tulipa Greigi, and _ the 
Aalsmeer Growers staged Lilacs in many 
shades, with Roses Hadley, Columbia, Mme. 
Butterfly, Golden Ophelia, Roselandia, and 
Asp. Marcel Royer. 


R.H.S. Gold Medals 

The two exhibits from Holland just re- 
ferred to each gained the R.H.S. Gold Medal 
award. Eight other Gold Medals were 
awarded, the recipients being :—Vilmorin 
Andrew and Co., Paris (Cinerarias, etc.) ; 
Sanders and Sons (Orchids); C. G. Van 
Tubergen, Haarlem (Alpines and interesting 
little plants); Th. Pauwels, Meirelbeke 
(Orchids); WVermaercke de Meyer, Ghent 
(Azalea indica); Flandria _ Horticultural 
Society, Bruges (Azaleas); Th, Pieus, Melle, 
Ghent (Azalea indica Opollo, a fine group of 
50 plants); Louis Van Houtte and Co., La 
Pinte (group of foliage plants). 


British Section : 

An Old English Rose Garden was’ the 
central- feature of the British Section, and 
here Mr. H. Jolis applied his best artistic 
ideas to secure a setting which had a quiet 
charm about it that was essentially in keep- 
ing with the idea it was intended to repre- 
sent. Polyantha Roses and other floral sub- 
jects made an outside border to the crazy 
pavement surrounding and leading to a Lily 
pond in which were Elliotiana Arum Lilies. 
Spanish Iris Cyjanus (yellow) and Dutch 
Irises decorated the garden at other points, 
and climbing Rose Columbia was used with 
good effect in the scheme. 

The exhibitors in the British Section 
(which was awarded the Prix d’honneur 
Special) comprised Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
Lowe and Shawyer, W. Artindale and Son, 
the Hon. H. D. Maclaren, R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
G. H. Dalrymple, H. T. Mason, Major E. G. 
Monro, A. F. Dutton, Ltd., Mr. Geo. Monro, 
Chas. Engelmann, Ltd., Geo. Monro, Ltd., 
L. R. Russell, Ltd.. Mr. T. Hay, Mr. W. E. 
Sherwood, E. Stevens, Ltd., Sutton and 
Sons, Mr. David Ingamells, J. Sweet and 
Sons, Philip Ladds, W. E. Wallace, Stuart 
Low and Co., T. Rochford and Sons, and 
the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ effective dis- 
play was of salads, roots, vegetables, etc. 
On the stand occupied by Messrs. Geo. 
Monro, Ltd., were exhibits’ of South African 
citrus and deciduous fruits, as well as New 
Zealand and Australian Apples to illustrate 
the supplies which come from the overseas 
Dominions. , 

Although so early in the season for 
Clematis, Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., had 
some outstanding examples, among them be- 
ing Nellie Moser, King of the Belgians, King 
Edward VII., Mrs. George Jackman, and the 
new Empress of India. The vitis shown had 
Himaliac, which ‘turns’ a very fine shade, 

~Henryana, which does well in shady spots, 
and Aestivalis, 
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Among the newer Carnations which oc- 
curred among Messrs. C. Engelmann, Ltd.’s, 
extensive collection were Hebe and Katja, 
and Ivory, an American novelty which has 
the appearance of a glorified pink. Many 
varieties of Carnations were shown by 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. and Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. 

The ‘‘ Floralies ’? is not as noted as some 
shows for novelties. There were a few new 
seedling Azaleas, but some were not named. 
These included a fine white which has the 
appearance of good commercial prospects. 
An excellent novelty in this class is Etoile de 
Belge, a rich red-crimson-scarlet shade, ex- 
hibited by Messrs, A. Haerens and Sons, 
Ghent. Camellias are an important culture, 
but the season being nearly past for this plant 
there were not extensive exhibits. One 
novelty secured an award for Mr. Ernest 
Eckhaute, Ghent. 

The Orchid section was the only one rich 
in new things. The display, which excelled 
‘‘ Chelsea’ in extent, did not contain the 
richness of things to be seen at the London 
event. Several British exhibitors took a pro- 
minent place with rarities, notably Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., and Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co. In the Sanders’ collection of Orchids, 
which secured the R.H.S. Gold Medal, 
Cymbidiums preponderated, 

The new plants tabled in the British Sec- 
tion included Meconopsis Baileyi from 
Messrs. Hunter and Oliver, Moniaive, Scot- 
land. It is a pretty Poppy that opens a deli- 
cate azure-blue deepening to violet-blue. 
Carnation Mrs. A. J. Cobb (crimson) came 
from Messrs. A. F. Dutton, Ltd.; Iver and 
Paddy (the same colour) from Messrs. Chas. 
Engelmann, Ltd., who also had Sunny 
(orange shade), Spes (deep cerise), and Mab 
(rose), Messrs. Allwood Bros, sent new 
forms of Allwoodii and two fancy Carna- 
tions in Velvet and Wivelsfield Copper. Two 
novelties in commercial varieties of Carna- 
tions were Daphne (an improvement on 
Mikado) and MHappidais (orange _ shade), 
shown by the raisers, Stuart Low and Co. 
Two interesting remarks made, respectively, 
by the King and Queen of the Belgians as 
they examined this stand referred to the long- 
lasting qualities of the British Carnations 
and of the improved fragrance. 

There were several pretty shades of 
Cinerarias from Mr. Frank Ladds, and a fine 
white Amaryllis came from Lady Aber- 
conway, North Wales. 


NEWS IN ADVERTISEMENTS 
Strawberry beds 


Unfortunately, garden pests make serious 
inroads into Strawberry growers’ profits, but 
a recent invention of a West Country grower 
is proving very efficient in protecting Straw- 
berry plants against grubs and slugs. 

This device consists of a small mat of straw 
roughly 14 inches square through the centre 
of which a hole 7 inches in diameter has been 
cut. The mat is then placed round the 
Strawberries and the plant grows through the 
hole. Apart from the very valuable protec- 
tion against parasites, the plants are, in addi- 
tion, kept far cleaner and present a very neat 
appearance. 

From reports which have reached us we 
understand that these straw mats are proving 
very successful, and fruit grown on them cer- 
tainly appears to be better in every way. 

It is claimed that the cost of the mat is 
more than compensated for by the additional 
value of the fruit produced. They may be 
obtained from Harrods, Suttons, Carters, 
the Country Gentlemen’s Association, or 
direct from the inventors, the Magna Cider 
Fruit and Farm Co.; 
Marston, Somerset. 


Ltd., via ‘ Yeovil, » 


April § 


FRUIT GARDE 


Apple Northern Gr 
Tae old and late keeping 


distinct in appearance, the 
fruits being from medium to | 
according to the age of the trees, 
shape, rounded off somewhat at tl 
more so at the crown, while o 
a fleshy swelling or knob on o 
stalk. Where shaded the colov 
is yellowish-green, but where frui 
exposed I have known them | 
handsomely flushed and streaked 
red. It has a crisp, juicy, white fles 
cooks and bakes well, and the 
agreeably acid. When fully ripe, th 
appreciate an Apple possessing a + 
gree of acidity, would find it is m 
pised for eating. It is a heavy cr 
makes a fine orchard standard. 
good as a bush, but as the b 
tendency to grow in a verti 
left alone, they should be kept 
ciently to admit light and ai 
of the tree, until they become s 
It may not be generally kno 
are two varieties of Apples bea 
of Northern Greening, viz., th - 
dealt with, and one having the prefix’ 
I fail to trace the origin and the 
duction of either, but theold or o 
has long been known in orchards < 
up and down the country. — 
New Northern Greening is not 
as some might imagine, as I 
for upwards of 40 years. It diff 
ance from the older variety, i 
the fruits are round in shape a 
tened at the base and crown. 
greenish-yellow, except on the 
where it is of a reddish-brown h 


Apple Court Pendu 
This is an excellent variety for m 
and spring use, it being much appret 
those who relish a firm-fleshed, “cris 
Apple. To have this variety in per! 
should be grown as a standard, © 
fruits attain a brilliancy of colour 
they never assume on garden tre 
good grower, but on the Paradi 
rather subject to canker. Wher 
the Crab and grown in standai 
quite free from this defect. Anot 
be advanced in favour of this } 
late blooming. Its flowers do 
a general way until most other v 
bloomed and set, and they inv 
the effects of late spring frosts. 
account that it is called in some 
country the Wise Apple. 


Outdoor Vines 


With a favourable aspect at 
may be grown successfully without 
the expense of preparing a border 0 
material. All that is needed is a} 
loamy soil and some mortar- 
a start, after which the soil 
be very poor if fairly good 
made. There is a deal to be 
point of ornament as well as 1m 
Verandahs with columns un 
trifle overhanging these suppor! 
destitute of any growth, and 
particular will be suitable spot 
kinds for outdoor culture areOna: 
a fine white Grape with large 
thinned; Esperione, a good bla 
to the foregoing, with large b 
Olga de Wurtemburg, a red 
flavour; and the older kinds so 
viz., Miller’s Burgundy and the 


water. 


28, 1928 


fa 


thei Ot 
DRE SUCCESSFUL THAN EVER 
PROTECTING GROWERS: FRUIT 


‘NA STRAWMATS (Pat. 27404) were proved successful in 1926 and 1927 
‘wers large and small all over the country. They protected Strawberries 
it grubs, slugs, and frost and helped to produce larger, more luscious 
| Repeat orders already received exceed last year’s total. Profit by other 
\rs’ experience—protect your own fruit. 


GARDENING [ILLUSTRATED ; 1x 


POETICUS varieties 
for the Garden 


RED RIM 
A.M., R.H.S., 1923 
F.C.C., R.H.S., 1926 


as a market variety 


AG Wim bi..,8 8 L926 


as a variety for cutting 


hat Growers PRICES: BETTER FRUIT— 
said— MORE PROFIT 
Large size, Better fruit means to 
; . y f } 
'ded more Straw- 7-in. hole, 1 7/6 market price and more 
derries.”” 2-3-year- gr. Carr. profit. Time in taking up 
old plants. Paid. is also considerably saved 


lsier to pick.’’ 
: Small size, 
Irger size fruit."’ 5-in. hols. 17/- 


‘uit cleaner.’ 


, 1 - year - gr. Carr. 
old plants. Paid. 


tit not protected, Order now for this year’s 
id by mud — fruit crop from your Seeds- 


—consequently you save 
cost of Strawmats and 
have less labour. Packed 
in neat compressed bun- 
dles—sufficient for 1 gross 
plants easily carried. Place 
in position soon as fruit 
has set, in any case before 


WIDE WING 


ASMea Rell :Seae:1923 
as a market variety 
for cutting from the open 


mat nice an man, Ironmonger,or the plant has made growth. 
” =a id direct (min. qty. direct, Early application costs no 
1 gross) more. " 33 cn 


Simply slip the plant through the hole in the Strawmat. 
lrite for Coloured List and many Testimonials FREE 


GNA CIDER FRUIT & FARM CoO., LTD. 


Marston, Nr. Yeovil, Somerset 


MAGNA 
iTRAWMATS 


coved Strawberry Protection 
| 


SeViseieit ose) 1920 


as a variety for cutting 


Prices and particulars of these ana 
other varieties shown at the Daffodil Show 
may be had on application to— 


F. A. SECRETT 


MARSH FARM 


TWICKENHAM 
MIDDX. 


a 


WEST’S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 
Rafhatape (better than raffia). Westcelu 
labels (everlasting). Westmalene (better 
than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. 
Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Killer. 
“Lawn Sand." Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 
Samples and Catalogue free 
E WEST HIGHAM HILL WORKS, 
° 9 LONDON, E. 17. 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundries. 


QO 


CLOCHES 


for intensive culture 
5/- each, packing 2/6 


6 or more packed 
free. 


Horticultural Glass in 100 and 200 ft. boxes. 
Any size cut. 


Diamonds 7/6 and 12/6. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


For best results use Vickers’: Garden Fertilisers— 
obtainable from Nurserymen, Seedsmen, ete, 
Useful booklet on Fertilisers and Fertilising free 
on request. 


VICKERS GARDEN FERTILISER 
THOMAS VICKERS & SONS LTO WIDNES. LANCS. Sole Proprietors of RID 


rrr rt qaran rer 


Markhams . 


GARDEN NETS 28YY,,o8 actual 7s ToT 
MANUFACTURERS ' ; 
Any length and width supplied Corded all round. New netting F E R T I LI P ae 
square mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched; stout {in. LAWNS, 20/-: FRUIT & RO 
mesh, 53d. ; medium, 44d.; lin. stout, 5d. ; medium, 44d. sq. yd. NERA re 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tarred, bound GENERAL GARDEN USE, 17/-; 
KILLER. 17/6 per cwt., 
2 And all other Fertili 
HY. RICHARDSON & 


with cords, from 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 2}d. sq. yd. NEW 
PEA NETTING, hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. mesh 3 ft. 23d. ; 6 ft. 

Skeldergate Bridge Works, | 
= eee 8 ee Ss oe 2 eee 


5d. run yds. DIAMOND NETS, mesh closed, heavy quality, 
50x 4, 25x 8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-: lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 
SANKEY’S 


14/- each, carr, paid, passenger train, receipt order. List samples 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
for 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- 
LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 


' Simply Light and walk away 
The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse 
Substitutes, they are never the same. 


Each Better than brick rubble: as 
No,1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feet 6/ = 
do. 10,000 


durable and porous as Sankey's 


N 
Nog do 1,000 an i fe Famous Garden Pots 
No.4 do 2,500 = do. 1/9 


Prices and Samples on application 


117, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 


WJ. Aa. SMITe, 


Write pee Calsleg eter berate) 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ | 
HORTICULTURAL SALES 
67, 68 Cheapside, London EL2 Phone-Gty 3856 


T.BATH & CO.,Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired, From all Reputable Seedsmen. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. 
Hackney 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


i 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from 
£4 2 6 £1 12 6 ‘ 


= London, E. 8. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON | 
The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingh 


: = AND SUNDRIES. SEE UST. PLEASE ASK YOUR 
Hus from 
£3 2 


A WEE 
PA KILL 


) KA" Lawn SAND. SONLFUD 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICS 


AGENT FOR TRE EURE 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICUL’ 
IN OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID. ; 


BATH'S GOLD MEDAL DAFFODIL: 


Our continued success at the R.H.S. and other Shows is indicative of the quality of the Daffodils we 


raise and distribute. 


We have the largest growth in the world of hybrid Seedling Daffodils. 
following are a few of those to he found in our 1928 general Bulb Catalogue, free on application : 


The 


BEAUTY OF RADNOR —Pure white perianth, cup white, each NEVIS—Pure white trumpet, grand quality and splendid form. _—_ each 
with a band of pinkish apricot. A.M. 1923. £5 A.M. 1924. -15/- 
DAWSON CITY—Superb yellow trumpet of faultless form ORANGE BRILLIANT—The most distinct double yet 
and quality. A.M. 1925, 7/6 raised, perianth deepest yellow, broad and overlapping, 
FEU DE hla striking Eerie pogcgenle, snow white inner petals intense orange scarlet. A.M. 1926. re a 
perianth with intense orange scarlet shorter petals. Unique. £2 2s. ORANGE GLOW-—Broad flat cantina 
: . f : perianth 44in. across, cup 
ak ee Peron ake at sorte Hybrid 43” in deep brilliant orange scarlet. A.M. 1924 £5. 
Se Ne ee ee ee 6 POLA NEGRI—Bright yellow Incomparabilis with brilliant 
ee as ; scarlet cup, flower of medium size 7/6 
GRAYLING— Giant Leedsii, perfect form and quality, pure : 
white and large size, a superb variety. £4 PREMIER—One of the most beautiful yellow trumpets yet A 
HAVELOCK-— Giant Incomparabilis with very broad over- relsed,) cnery jlewen plies ie macnn ee q 
lapping perianth, large size and finest quality, pure yellow self. £3 eet OF HEARTS—Snow white Barri with brilliant 3/ 
ere ‘ t cup a 
JOHN EVELYN—An enormous Incomparabilis with broad Salk = : 
thick white perianth, and pale Ah op at £5 RED CROSS—Very et yellow Incomparabilis with e 
LADY SUPERIOR—P. ee aerh | enormous orange scarlet cup j iy 
beautifully edged red WES gee parece You OW cap, 3/- RED GUARD— Distinct and beautiful Poeticus like flower, . 
MOLIERE—A beautiful yellow trumpet of superb quality and perianth intense orange yellow suffused with ced, balla 
large size 30/- scar a zy ns Be of the cup running into the aat 
AEROLITE— Yellow perianth and trumpet, the flower of WS pe SED j 
beautiful form and Guabiee dapac ae Soha fo PB aa 4]- RED DELIGHT—Barrii, pure white rounded perianth with ; 
LADY OF CAMBRIDGE— Yellow perianth, the tip of each brilliant scarlet cup 3} 
petal slightly tinted white with solid orange cup, distinct RUBINI—Snow white perianth with Jong brilliant orange cup, — 
and beautiful. £1 1s. quite distinct £5 5 
Se eee eae racy perianth and large bright orange STELLA TID PRATT—Incomparabilis with yellow periant 
red cup, wonderlul quality and perfect form. A.M. 1924.  300/- and long orange scarlet cup; very strong grower. £4 4 


R. H. BATH, LTD., Ghe Floral Farms, WISBECH, CAMBS 


EEE Ee assis iiss a 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED XI 


MARK SMITH, Ltd. 


‘test Quality. Carriage Paid. LOUTH, LENOS. ER 
rds. at a, aa 
& a. ~=OO1D/D «12/6 st « pEREP Dp K cons Sor ® 


in proportion. Also BOUNDARY NETS 
: Special Trade Terms. 


es eeniem | HW] THE EXPERIENCE W 
OF 100 YEARS 


Behind — every 3oulton & Paul 
EVERY DESCRIPTION | Greenhouse or Garden Frame lies 


“TWIGS TO VACHTMASTS" the accumulated knowledg ge gained 
SUITABLE FOR AN INFINITE from , a century's manufacturing 


RITE POR ODeee experience. They are built to last. 


STRONGEST, 
OHEAPEST, & BEST 


~AND BAMBOO OF 


are Tolinned leeenens faster with aA 


— WRITE FOR ov 


66 
THE “LITTLE WONDER” 
HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, W.C. 2 


| 
 VOLCK 
| ‘The Spray thar is Different 


Volck is the new Insecticide which is effective against 
your pests and has been found safe on tender plants, 

Each week, in this space, some particular plant or 
pest will be dealt with in detail. If your pests are not 
dealt with, write to the Advisory Dept., who will help, 
free of charge, in any way possible. 

Watch this space. 

Try VOLCK TO-DAY! 

Fullest instructions with each tin. 

Tube to make 2 galls, 9@. Tin for 10 galls., 2/6, 
Also in larger sizes 

Stocked by all the leading Seedamen and Nurserymen, 

Wholesale Distributors: 


STANDARD PRICE LIST 


164 LEVER STREET. 
CITY R®&, LONDON.ECL 


“PURITY” 


AWN SAND 


Per 17/- cwt. 


VN FERTILIZER 


Per 20/- cwt. 


JORM KILLER 
Per 17/6 cwt. 


rriage paid for cash with order. 


}iR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
| fee 2S Substantially constructed of superior quality 


THE red wood, thoroughly 2 pee by natural 
means, mortised and tenoned. GEO. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Dept.), 
‘ondwike Chemical Co., Ltd. Tonaih » Behave Covent Garden’ and Waltham Cross 


| Heckmondwike : : , pers 


Sent out in six perfectly fitting sections with 
EDDY’S NEW NETS 


all scréws and fittings, so that the house can 
GARDEN NETS. 


No. H. 54 
SPAN ROOF GREENHOUSE 


be easily erected by any handy lad. 


Supplied in various lengths. 


The size illustrated is 10ft. by 8 ft, 
PRICES 


Glass cut to size and 
sent separately in boxes. 


| A well-filled gar- 
den needs to be 


For Fruit Protection 


Painted one coat. é 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round, 


| 

{| Vg fed. £ 5 d NEW 1 in. square mesh, heavy 64d. per sq. yard 
e 1 NEW 1 in, square mesh, medium ... 52d. per sq. yard 

i) irate 0 oda £ | Jive QO: Des NEW in. square mesh, medium . 74d. per sq, yard 


NEW # in. square mesh, light ig 5d. per sq. yard 
REPAIRED 1 in. square mesh (corded) 33d. per sq, yard 
REPAIRED 1 in. diamond mesh (not corded) 

9/- per 100 sq. yards 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


If painted two coats and glazed by 


Pl. 0.20 


phates and potash 
give the necessary 
nourishment. 

Write for special pam- 


together with phos- 
led 


iden 


phlets, entitled, ‘“Succese- 
fut Gardens for Every 
Amateur,’’‘‘ The Manur- 
tng of Orchards and Fruit 
Trees,’’ supplied gratis 
and post free by THE 
CHILEAN NITRATE 


Carriage paid to stations in England and 
Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for if 
returned. 


Prices for heating and stages sent on application. 


Full specifications and particulars of all 
our Amateur Greenhouses in Catalogue 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 6$d. per sq. yd. 


NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 18/3 to 42/9 each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


OOMMITTEE, Friars 
House, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 2 


trate of Soda 


Vaporite= 


ORIGINAL soil insecticide 


Kilis’ 


ijurious soilinsects suchas 
Cworms, Slugs, &c. 


prinkle Vaporite on to the soil and dig in 
Ib, to every 8 square yards or at the rate 
\, Is 6very cubic yard of potting soil. No 
ta incurred. No special toola are needed. 


Nite for Leaflet No. 27 


PRICES: 
vy bags ... 17/6 | 14 1b. bags ... 5/6 
' me >. 11/3 7 1b. tins... 3/9 

+ 8/- 1$ Ib; 3; .. 1/6 


No. 763, post free on application. 


Samples and particulars from the manufacturers: 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Limited 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 
(Sole Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 


No. H. 77. 


VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME 
(as illustrated). 
Supplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. 
CASH PRICES 
1-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4ft., £1 1 
2-Light Frame (sliding) 6ft. by 4 ft.. £2 1 
3-Light Frame (sliding) 9 ft. by 4 ft.. £3 1 
1-Light Frame (hinged) 3 ft. by 4 ft., £2 
2-Light Frame (hinged) 6ft. by4ft.. £3 7 
3-Light Frame (hinged) 9 ft. by 4 ft.. £4 15 


Carriage paid to stations in England 
and Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for 
uf returned, 

FOR OTHER DESIGNS AND SIZES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 764 


| Examples of B.& P. Greenhouses, Poultry : hitht 
Houses, Motor Houses, Shelters, and | af ARI 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Ohrysanthemums., 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
fr rhe terest et same day as received, 


AM 


OOUw 
Onooon 


at) State quantity of each 
i size required, and have 


' Kennels may be seen etther in our bag 
: Norwich or London Showrooms. 


Boulton Paul L! 


Telegrams: NORWICH Telephone : 
oulton Norwich Norwich 851 (5 lines) 
London Office: 135-137, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Telegrams: Boutique Cent London, Telephone : 4642 Cent 


Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


s 
TS 


We Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores 


trawson Chemical Go., Ltd, 


*.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.¢.4 


= 
7 ™ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


CREATLY REDUCED PRICES | 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch — ] 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


April | 


. 
4° 


j 


ROUND bbl bids edad noone TOD 
ial Offer 5, superior make Roun 
el on iat bolt together at top, 


Usual Sate 
Price re 
3’ 6” path... ve 10/6 
rd - os as . 18/6 12/- 
/ Go -,; ‘ ce 4/6 16/- 
Ka 8 _ ne we 22/6 3a. 
A far : 26 6 s 
bof wisuhe 's 30 
GARDEN BARROWS. 
hie Oak or Ash Frame. 
planed elm body. Size, 2 ft. 9in. 


at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in, deep. 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, j in. 
iron tyre. 


250 only, to clear... a 
60 only, to clear... ty 
Tops for either of above : see 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 
‘Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Usual Price. Sale Pricé. ; 


PAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 


Growing House. 
well made 


re-erection. 


plete sections, 


This is a cheap oe of 
in sections 
good tongued and grooved 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side of 
doorway, good lock and 

eee key for door, all necessary 
iron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 


ig 


Height Usual Price Sale Pr:ce 
a = a . £516 6 £5 5 0 
cf : Sox mee 125268 £517 6 
‘is se ae om oer 18: 10 87 0 0 
9” Oraieece os .. «=6£8 10 0 £710 0 
8’ : pe .. £1012 0 £910 0 
8 s x £16 00 &14 0 0 
9 a £19 0 0 &17 0 0 
9 £23 4 6 £2010 0 
9 as is .. £4410 0 83910 6 

BANK POULTRY HOUSE. 
500 in stock ready lor imme- 
diate dispatch, Made in com- 


constructed of 


12” square ees 4/9 4/3 strong framing, covered planed, 
15” ,, ase 5/6 5/- tongand and grooved boards. 
18" ,, ae 6/6 5/8 Up and down sliding shutter 
2" nes we V. as shown, hen exit at side. 
. Usual Price ae ies 
STIG ARCHES ae : fl 8 6 
Ne GS ke 6’ x4’ 4 vee << en hl 14710 2110 0 
Height 8 feet. Usual Sale TRB iat 40" of bee faci iit P22 1000 ce we eeORe 
Price Price. 8 x6" , on a £816 0 83 8 0 
4’ pas ose 5/9 B/- Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6. 8/-, 
; 4 — wad) ats nae We 12/- and 15/-. 
i tid ne ae a8 RUSTIG FENGING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic 
GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale | Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room w 
Price. Price. ; P r ¥ : . i 
Unglazed. 3’ x2’ 8/0 = 3/= ¢ 
i “xy we 4/8 l= 
s 5’K3’6" ... 6/9 6/= 
= 6 x 4’ ow. 7/9 6/6 
Glared & painted 8” x 2’ «~ 7/6 65/6 
- 4’x 3’ 9/6 8/- 
i 5’ x3 6” 13/6 12/- 
6x4 15/6 14/= : 
RUSTIC SUMMER REDUCED PRICES 
HO : Gates to match, 
No. 18. ; Price per 8ft. wide, come 
This House is very no. i sang + - ht ‘2 6 ate with fittings 
roomy and attractive 150 cc. 8 fs) Js Sit wens OGM ae 1a6 
in appearance. ll 1809.0 Jette 5 4 ft; § AA) AG): 
Rustic material is 100 8 ft. Pitt peeee ee 10/G ¥ 90/- 
peeled, Back fitted 160 ... 8ft. 6 ft. 24/6 ...  25/- 
with hollow bottom | We strongly advise you to order this lino early as same cannot be repeated 
ea ee 2 when stockii cleared. 
vee He) es SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 
ste BLY rad Usual Sale Usual Sale 
3 OLO Wig SIZES Price Prica Price Price 
100 8q. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
Usual Price Sale Price, |9° x7" ... 16/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
£510 0 060 10”, 12” x8” ase “on 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
£610 0 £5 156 0 Tae KOT Ss ee are 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
£9 0 88 0 0 TO TE 10% soe sea vee 16/3 14/9 28/6 24/6 
£11 10 89 10 0 147516", 18", 207, 22", 24” 12” 20/0 18/9 87/6 33/9 
aod mes me Be ae ee ee 
"20", 22”, 24” K 16" ... : é = 40/6 
SEED FRAMES. 207,22”, and 24”x18”" ... ... 28/3 20/9 ° 41/- 37/= 
These Frames are very useful for LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
preserving seeds and bulbs against} 1cwt., tewt. and Jewt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
frost ; are made of tongued and grooved Sale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- 
boards aa yety warm. pine light is 7 ene : = 
ung at back, and can be opened to 
sleree 21-oz. glass. Two oad aint. Poms B 
Vv if j 
Bale Priee’'10/-. wide, 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 
Usual Price. Sale Price =~ cheapest and best Incinerator on the 
4 long -. 9/6 9/- oe market. 
eee 
5 = : A 
Bark off, stained, and varnished. OW Usual price 16/6 each. 
4’ long vee 14/6 13/6 Saie Price 12/6 each. 
‘e * »»- 18/6 17/6 
6’ dase kl: 226 RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. 
STAND. 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to maich 
Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 
Sale Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished. 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Specifications as No 


7. but with j-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 


De ae Size, Usual Price Sale Price 

ath: x3’ = £38:180 83:10 6 

| 6x4’ £4560 £3166 

x5 £100 £4186 

AT 8x6" £6 26: 85 100 
oe it 10° x7 £9 50 £8 76 
Se 1 x8 £12 50 £11 16 


A. TURRELL & 


Phone : Syd. 1268. 


Made 


irom _ best 
Hardwood, Bark off, 
Stained and varnished, 


Rustic 


&’ long. Usual Price, 17/6 &’square, Usual Price, 14/6 
Sale Price 12/3 Sale Price, 12/C 
4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 38’x2’. Usual Price, 18/6 


Sale Price 15/6 


SONS (Dept. 


Published by Bewn Brorugrs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4, 


Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 


Sale Price, 16/- 


Cit 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 
SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


9 


Printed by the OHANCRERY LANE PRINTING WORKS, L 


AMATEUR 8PAN-ROOF GREENHO 
These Greenhouses are madespeciall ‘ 
for Amateurs, at nominal fi z 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not 
expensive structure. Can be erected Om 
by any handy man in a few hours, 
The framework is substantially 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part be 
good, sound tongued and grooved match-b 
one coat of good oil colour. Supplied 
ironwork and stages for each side or house. © 
21-oz. glass for glazing. — 
Us ual 


Un 


Usual Sala 
Size Price Price © Size Price 
x5’ £6 60 85 OQ} 15’x 9 £17 § 
8x5’ £7 26 £518 O} 90’ ~%10' £24 1 
xe £8 40 8&7 & O| 95’x10’ £30 12 
1x7? £9180 £815 0} s0’x12’ £39 9 
12’x8’ £12 17081017 6 j 
GARDEN FRAMES 


Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for 
Lights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. 
and fitted with iron handle. 
Glazed with 21-02. Glass and all woodwork pa 


Usual Price, © 
4x3’ aa aa $1. ha8) 
6’ x 4’ ~~ , 
6’ x4’,2 Lights A ae £28 
8x62 4, nt Se 
1D OR ce Lee SRD 
10°64 an 3; . £6 6 0 
x66. 1, . £710 0 
Pd A: le Mee 
Do not pay high prices for your frames made fi 
boards. © can supply at the following low p 


made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best | 


complete as above. 

Usual Price. 

4x3’ tes ino 1S LOM OS 
6 x4’ a) ave, 22 
6’ x 4’, 2 Lights & ». £214 0 
x 0, ‘ ae, wae. , SAS Ue 
12! x63 ans vw. £510 0 
16’x6’,4__,, 3 ize [ot OMe 
20’X6,6 5 ar: se peo eae 
24’ x6’, 6 £10 2 6 


Compare these prices with other ma. 
No. 7. 


PORTABLE MOTOR HO 
Constructed of 8 

covered with %-in, 
grooved boards, 
and felted, 1-i 
floor and strong jo 
fixed, glazed Foca 
bung on strong tb 
fitted Tower bol 


ooocoseoooces 


RUSTIC POLES. 
Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Ste 


Usual Sale 
Size Price _ Price Size 
Per doz. Per doz. 
T K2" 5/- 4/6 
xo" 6/- 
8’x 25° 8/- 
8 x3 9/6 
9’ x a 9/6 
x3” 11/6 
10’ x 2h" 10/6 
10’ x3 13/6 
12x 2)" —-12/- 
GARDEN EDGING. 
Plain, Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sate Price 4/6 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft, Sale price 5/f 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 


a 
A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, fi 
tongued and grooved boards and « | 
substantial framing. Root LOO 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Feit, making pares hia bie y A, 
roof, All Rustic work of well- ¢& R 
Feasoned material. Removable & ae 
Seat at back. ‘The whole stained 
and varnished inside and out. 
transit and erection. 


Made in section 


Usual — 
Prices 


ie a bo 
FOREST HILL, S.E. 


Established 75 years. 


1a 
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FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES®*‘BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS *« THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Saturday, May 5, 1928 


Carnations for Fragrance 


nin 


TWOPENCE 


NING ILLUSTRATED” ia regis- 
+ the General Post Office as a News- 


- The Offices are at Bouverte House, 
‘reet, London, EC. 4. 

} SURPLUS LILIES, AMARYLLIS, 
ynes, Montbretias, and other summer-flowering bulbs 
tplanting, in splendid condition and at greatly 
rs. List on application. 

} SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING for 


bee and Flower Garden, Rock Garden, arid Green- 
'st_selected strains and tested growth Also finest 
«Potatoes for May planting. Special Lists free.— 
£NS, 11, 12, 13, King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


37°§ PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 


€) all readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
vm writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


| SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


i lustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 

d2lants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 

eae B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
ech. 


NETTING.—From 2s. 1d. per 50 yd, 
ii Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
eos of rolls stocked. 

JARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
1 doz, Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
‘€ paid, 

' MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 


< brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
ad. 5 i 4s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. ; 


cvalue. 8 in., 20s. 6d.; 10in., 2 
. TABS boxes extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


UN BARROW.—Full size. Very hard 
se painted, 26s, 


BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 
ttom. 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
£proval, Superior New Netting, 6 ft., lis. ; 9 ft., 17s. 
oH dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
‘ing Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 
YTHE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
mall mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
cilities, 50 x1 yd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s., 88., 
AK ae 10s. 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s.; 
6d.; 25 x 8 yds., 14s., 168., 27s. Any size supplied. 
* Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


VETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 


Sabie 5 ft., 4s. 10d. ; 6 ft., 5s. 8d. ; 7 ft., 6s. 6d. ; 8 ft., 
d., 85, 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
‘ier meshes on application. 


é HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
NM ACAULIS FL. PL. Rounded Emerald 


has and rose-pink double blossoms, charming alpine, 
‘e 6d. per dozen. Carriage and packing paid for cash 
| 


, CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
Ix HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


S.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
ef ered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. 
NTG OMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. 


Illustrated 
[ae Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 

___Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
) 


wee rHs, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
: Garden Ornaments. Cat 3 - 
EME Ganien Omamenig Catalogue No. 10 treo 


‘nd WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
“ntal Tron and Wire work of every description, 
he ee Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 

ye Etelozue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
EP ‘UL BI Watch for separate lists— 


ATERER’S _ Dahlias, = Chrysanthemums, 
GLADIOLI, choice BEDDING PLANTS, VEGE- 

TABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, RHODODENDRONS, 

AZALEAS, SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ALPINE, and 
c PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


Descriptive and Mlustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 


; Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 
Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 


logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds. of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS’ GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., 1s. 
and 28.6d.; blue, per pkt., 28. 6d. and 5s—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


Cheater PLANTS that will grow a mass 
of bloom this summer in the open garden. Perpetual 
flowering, many grand colours and scented. Will surprise you. 
Strong plants 2s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. — BAZELEY 
BROS., Nurserymen, Eastleigh, Hants. 


LPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. Large 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Send for list.— 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, Clogher, Co. Tyrone. 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipbourne, 
Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Autumn bloom. 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
5s. dozen. As exhibited at the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
Olympia. Complete list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper.) 


ARE PRIMULA AND ALPINE SEEDS 
from large (2,000) collection. Lists free.—REV. F. 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 

kinds, 1 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks ; 

catalogues free.—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West 
Chobham, Surrey. 


| (ee ee oe and CHINESE RHODODEN- 

DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ee ae GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


Va STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


teps, and wall coping, rockery. 
Se GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


UTTON’S WALLFLOWERS. 


_ The cultivation of the Wallflower was revolutionised when 
we introduced the orange-scarlet varieties, and we strongly recom- 
mend flower lovers to try the following :— 

SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet) 

Per packet, 2/6 and 1/6. 

SUTTON’S ORANGE BEDDER (vivid orange) 

Per packet 2/6 and 1/6. 

SUTTON’S PRIMROSE MONARCH (pale yellow) 

: : Per packet 1/6. 

SUTTON’'S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety) 

Per packet 2/6 and 1/6 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s 


Reading. 


Seedsmen, 


RE ra ag ae & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


J Woop, 


4, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
Gardeéns, ete. 
Advisory Visits, 
Plans. 


ORDER CARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

_ quality plants, ex 3} in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d, ; 50 
in 50 ditto from 27s. 6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


ILL’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons. — A 
unique collection of rare Himalayan. and new Chinese 
species, and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
latest 60-page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
—GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 

cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 71b., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 Ib., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—-WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST: You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break ; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


] S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


EBSTER’S ‘‘CASCADE ” NOZZLES fit any 
can or hose ; spread or pour any way; no splashing ; dirt 
don’t choke ; last for years. 2s. 3d. free; 3, 68; from above address. 


«ATLL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 

BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.1.), Vie- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 

doz:, post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc._BRITISH GLASS CO., be © 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


Y ORK for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrpH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office : 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
‘_“ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gall, cans extra. “ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 1b. tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
ewt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester” 
Brand of Calcium Carbonate, 90 1b. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 

carr, paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME ©CO., LTD., 
szarden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


ONK’S Rose Manure promotes healthy, 
vigorous growth and superb blooms. 7 lb., 2s. 9d.3 14 Ib., 

4s. 9d.; 281b., 8s. 64; 56 lb., 15s. 6d. ; cwt., 30s., carriage paid.— 
F. CROSSLING, Horticultural Chemist, Aberdeen. 


GARDEN NETTING 


ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34, 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square}; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


(eae NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


iPaNNey GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 
bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.; 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d. ; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 145.: 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately —A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d. 

per yd. Cheaper, 25 yds. x lyd., 2s.;25 x 8 yds., 16s., etc. 

Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ARDEN Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 
mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free: 
—WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s, carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


LASS — Best 21 oz. Hortieultural Glass, 

various sizes from 1d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 

Stock also held in London.— Write “GLASS ” (Dept. G. 1), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. 


Kees Corsets.—Support without pressure. 
Anti-Rheumatic Corsets prevent Chills. Boneless Coutil Cor- 
sets from 8s. 11d. List free.— KNITTED CORSETS Co., Nottingham. 
Bee Case containing Six Heavy Silver 
Plated Fish Kniyes and Forks, usual price 21s.; Special 
Offer 12s., post free—RUMSEY & CO., Leytonstone Road, 
Stratford, E.15. 


QYPECIAL OFFER Garden Tools, ete. Write 
for illustrated Spring list. Post free. Also special bargain 

list of numerous other tools now ready. HAMMETT’S, 39, High 

Street, Camden Town, London, N.W.1. 


PLANTS, &c. 


A LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and’ packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M, J. PIGGOT'T, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES 17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—-CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 

The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as _ possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


—TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri. 


Cert.), 5s. 100. Seed Potatoes. Lists on application.—A. 
BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington, St. John, Wisbech. 
100 000 Early Tomato Plants, good, 

9 strong, twice transplanted plants, in 


two best sorts, to grow, 25, 1s. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s. 6d. ; 
free.—_SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


OOK! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 
small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25 x 1 yds., 2s.; 50x 1, 4s.;25x2, 4s.; 25x 3, 6s.; 25x 4, 
7s. 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x 3, 17s. ; 
25 x 4, 20s.—_BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 
(GAatee NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 
mesh, 25 yds. x1 yd., 2s.; 25 x 2, 4s. ; 25 x 3, 68.; 25 x4, 
8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for Tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 
black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top. and bottom. 
25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25 x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s. 6d. . 
25 x 2yds., 38. 6d.; 25x 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 x 4, 78.3 25 x 5, 8s. 9d. 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 
returned. Nets sent immediately—A. HATTER, Net Works, 
Rye. 


YARDEN NETS.—Tanned small mesh for peas, 

seeds, and strawberry protection from birds, ete.: 30 yds. 
long, 1 yd. wide, 2s. 3d.; 30x2, 4s. 6d. ; 30x3, 7s. ; 30x4, 9s. ; 30x5, 
11s. ; 30x6, 14s. ; 30x7, 16s.; 30x8, 17s. 6d. Large mesh Nets for 
training Sweet Peas, 3d. square yard, any width and length 
supplied. Price Lists of Tennis Nets sent Post Free, carr. paid,— 
H. ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye. 


N ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 
_ and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 
application toSTUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
4sowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YRIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


Cardiff. 


| EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


{)/REE.—Catalogue of stock pictorials for 
advertising Shows, Seeds, Specialities, ete.—Write to 
STAFFORD & CO., LTD., Netherfield, near Nottingham. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8. 
_ KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


(JPRS CANES, per 100, 2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 
3s. 6d., 4 ft. 7s., 5 ft. 11s., 6 ft. 13s. 6d., 7 ft. 16s 5. 20s 
10 ft, 22s. 6d. Raffa, Labels, Twines, Soils, ote. List’ ae iat 
—ALBERT HEAD. Seaford Road, Wokingham. 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE ! ! Ideal for Peas, 
fruit trees, Tom toes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered, 
Special prices small lots or 19s. 6d. mile, Samples free, — 
GREEN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham, : 


List post free. 


AHLIAS, New Coltness Gem Hybrids. No 

garden is complete without these novelties, they are 

admired by all who see them. 6 strong plants, 1s. 9d.; 12, 3s. ; 
25, 5s. 6d., free. _SLOCOMBE LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


Vig te Pron g healthy plants, Marie Louise, 
7s. 6d, 100. Carr. pd.— HOARE, Beckett Gdns., Shrivenham. 


OLDEN PRIVET, bushy, well-rooted cuttings, 
10s. 100. Chrysanthemums, Sept. White, Julian Valet, 6s. 100, 
c.w.0.—W. ANDERSON, 28, St. Margaret’s Rd., Tottenham, N.15. 


JIOLAS. Choice bedding varieties, 1s. 6d. 
dozen. Postage 3d. List free—UNDERWOOD BROS., 
Charles Street, Camberley. 


JIOLETS.—Purple, 1s. 3d. doz. ; Princess of 
) Wales, 2s. doz., 25 for 3s. Young sturdy plants. Free,— 
HELEN HORNER, Pennance Cottage, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


JIOLETS.—Princess of Wales and La France 
(guaranteed true). Finest. selected well-rooted young 


plants, 1s. 9d. doz.; not selected, 1s. doz. (plus 6d. part postage 
any number). 


N AUVE CATMINT (Nepeta Mussini).—Strong 


well-rooted young plants, 2s. doz. (plus postage as above). 


pes SIES.—Sutton’s Perfection. Strong plants 
ls. 6d. doz. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded.— 
H. V. SIMMONS, Nurseryman, Cheddar. 


ARB N 


PLANTS. List. Many uncommon 


mountain species and garden hybrids. Rock garden 
open.—MISS TAYLOR, Quarry Orchard, Clears, Reigate. 


8 () () Hardy Midland Rock Plants. Catalogue 
free.—ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


Shading “ho 


“EL JOUSES” should be 
early—spells of 
hot sun always come with ‘| 

There has never been any 
easy to manage, or so eff 
Richards’ Sunshade, for | 
or brushing on. 1/6, 3/9, 
all nurserymen, seedsmen, 
florists. : 


SUNSHADE 9 
G. H. RICHARDS LT, 


234, Borough High Street, London, 


+ 
R.450. mA 


BAMBOO 
GARDEN 


LEVER 


Y RE, LOND 


AEDAVIES&C? St 


Just atrived = 
SWEET PEA CULTURE 33st, sitived — 
as recommended by Leading Growers. 
12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on ap} 


A.E.DAVIES & CO. i%npon,” 


PLANTS, &c. (Continwd) 


OMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s Best | 


Ailsa Craig, 100, 10s.; 12, 2s. Satisfaction gaa 
RULE, Four Marks, Hants. } 


ENTIANA VERNA 12 clumps, 6s 
6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 ii 


5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s, — OKELLY, 
vaughan, Ireland. 


ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE L 


Contich, Belgium. : 


Pes BASKETS & Balcony.—Our spe 
Lobelia Arethusa, 1s. doz. Dble. Red and Dbl 
Tropolum, ls. 6d. doz. Strong rooted cuttings an} 
1,000 on application, Orders 5s. carr. free.—W j 
Nurseries, Scarborough. 


(\HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOC 


Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive C 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EAD WORKING GARDENER, wher 


4 kept. Experienced all branches, including he 
borders, rock gardens, flowering shrubs. 36 ; mai 
family.—Box 661, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Bouyeri 
Fleet Street, B.C. 4. 


XPERIENCED.§ all-round Foreman 


post as Head Gardener. Well recommended. — 
two children. — Box 3, GARDENING 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E,C.4. * 


CLAY & SON, 


CLAY'S — 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :— 2 
7 Ibs., 35/63 14 lbs., 6/— 3 28 153, 10/~3 56 lbs., 18/= 


obtaia locally, direct from the works, carriwe paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


112 lbs, 32/=. Ov, if unable to 


5, 1928 


(IBSON'’S GARDEN GLORIES 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Etc. 
GARDEN CHRYSANTHS, o"se"™ 
G. GIBSON & CO., The Nie LEEMING BAR, 


Cactus All 6/= doz. 
DAHLIAS Collarette our 


Charms selection 


200 BEDDING, HERBACEOUS, 
-<SANTHEMUMS, and other 
wants in 250 varieties 


i? -e stock of four large nurseries. Excellent 
Ll rooted plants, first quality only. 
Send post card for free lists. 
/ED HURRAN, Barton 
Gioucester 


Nursery, 


‘ADOO suits 


| KINDS OF PLANTS 


Reduced prices for the next 3 months. 
di rably adapted for Raising Seedlings, Striking 

eand General Conservatory and Frame Work. 
Bes the Size of the Flowers. 

es Substance and Enduring Qualities. 

Ensures Brilliancy and Intensity. of Colour. 

its Clean and Light to handle, and saves labour 
wiering. Can be mixed with the poorest soil. 
WNCENTRATED JADOO LIQUID 

(th Meat and Drink to Plants 

vest fertiliser that-can be bought. One gallon 
D cakes 48 gallons of strength for using. 


PRICE :— 
( FIBRE—Sample Packet 1/- post paid; 
jushel Bag 4/6; 4 Bushel Sack 16/- 
(LIQUID—Quart Tins 1/6; One gallon 3/6 ; 
lo gallons 6/-; Five gallon drum 10/- 
aid Cash with Order on 16 bushels or 2 galls. 
\rder through your Séedsman or from 


DOO COMPANY, ‘UltSueroN. 


S cial Terms to Seedsmen and Growers. 
| Louts B. PHILLIPS, PROPRIETOR. 


t 


THE 
vy Scented Carnation 


4S. A. J. COBB 


udoubtedly the sensational 
Novelty for 1928 

‘WICE WINNER OF THE 

DAILY MAIL” GOLD CUP 


éstrong plants, in 3” pots, procurable 
,rom all Nurserymen, or direct from 
the Raisers. 


°5: 7/6 ea. ; 75/- per doz. 
1 Ee biade Paid. 


F. DUTTON, Ltd., 


Iver, Bucks. 


: £12 for 50. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


are clipped 10 times faster witht ~ 


THE “LITTLE WONDER” 
HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, W.6. 2 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glas cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

OR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Vous Phases in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


W. TRESEDER, LTD. 
THE NURSERIES, CARDIFF 


DAHLIAS 


Plants from cold frames in 3 in. pots 


now ready. 
List on Application 


SLL ALADDIN 


A A well-filled gar- 
den needs to be 

well fed. 
well- Nitrate of Soda 
together with phos- 


phates and potash 
give the necessary 
nourishment. 


Write for special pam- 
phlets, entitled, ‘*Sucoess- 
ful Gardens ft Every 
ovee he Mantr- 
te of Orchards and Fruit 
Trees,’ supplied gratis 
and post free by THE 
CHILEAN NITRATE 
COMMITTEE, Friars 
House, N. pe Broad Street, 
London, E. 


Nitrate of Soda 


filled 
Garden 


New 


Catalogue 
free on request 


LONICERA NITIDA 


The New Hedge Plant. A good 
grower, with small, handsome olive 
green foliage. Much better than 
Privet. 14 feet, 9/- doz., 65/- 100; 
9 to 12 inches, 4/- doz., 30/- 100. 


YORKSHIRE 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Carnations, Pelargoniumes, Pentstemons, Phioxes, 
Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy Border and Rock 
Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, oto. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen,Hawick,Scotiand 


PLANTS FOR GARDEN & GREENHOUSE | 


DAHLIAS 
12 Fine Cactus Varieties Re Se 6/- 
12 Large Decorative Varieties Be 6/- 
(Ready from middle May) 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
12 Garden Varieties (early) ... be 4|- 
12 Late Varieties for Greenhouse ... A/- 
SHOW AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS 
12 Varieties ... 9/- and 12/- 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS 
(Geraniums) 

12 Single Varieties ate =A i. 7/6 
12 Double Varieties... oe poe WAS 
COLEUS 
12 Fine named sorts ... ; oa 5/- 


All above plants are distinct nated varieties. 


Carriage paid unless under 5/-, when 9d. must be 
added for postage. 


JS. WC. COLE & SON, 
Nursery Gardens, PETERBOROUGH 


wonderful 


Collection 


Illustrated 
th Free 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY 


GREENHOUSE or 


me GARAGE KOKE - 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL for 
GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall, 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ins. wide, 14 ins. front to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., ux, LUTON 


iv GARDENING ILLUSTRATED May 5, 


SANKEY’S us- Indispensable in the Garden @g 


PATHMAC THOMSON’ S MANURES 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AN 
VEGETABLE MA 

fect Food—1 cwt., 30/=; Ib. 16) 
28 lb., 9/=; 14 Ib., Bi; 7 1b., Pe 


Sor “On the market for over 50 years, 


they still hold first place for QUALITY 
H A R D C O U R T S and RESULTS. They are safe, sure: 


and lasting. The direct result of many 


and 9d. SPECIAL TOP D 
Better than brick rubble: as years’ practical experience in garden- ING MANURE _an lene 
durable and porous as Sankey’s ing, they stand unrivalled at the lant—56 - 174 38 Ib., °9/6; 14 Ib 
Famous Garden Pots present day for all Garden Crops. 7 1b., 3/=; tins, 1/3. . 
Prices and Samples on application WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— | SREDSDTENY Re | 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. POST EEE: Og ar ode RYWHERI 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND, 


The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


acs ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Fre GARDEN NETS eee 


he Any length and width supplied Corded all round, 
, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
SOM ERSET: and DORSET PEAT FUEL Bungalows ag Sy BreRuiacaarl atten: senate eusrentoot ne per ge ace r 
Best Quality Heavy, Hard, Thick Cut Peat h, 4nd 
only delivered. 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam 
with cords, from 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 2d. 3 
PRICES (Delivered Free by Motor, any distance) : 
500 Blocks £1 12 6 2,000 Blocks £5 17 


PEA NETTING, hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. ne 
5d. run yds. DIAMOND NETS, — closed, h <a 


S F 16/-: lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 10 
1,000 °°, 63-0 0) 000m £14 10 0 50x 4, 25x 8, 100 x 2yds., 
Truck of 8,000 Blocks £22 10 0 Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from ae 8 from 45 each, earr. paid , pasecnes train, receipt order, Lis 
Order Office: a4 26 “A W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Manufactum 
FREDK. GIBB, 6, London Road, CROYDON 


T.BATH & CO.,Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 WuEVEN. CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, 


Der iaghnber int a 66 99 GARDEN AIDS5 
: he 

M Obtainable at all branches of Boots, The Chemists, an 

most Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Druggis 


Stores, etc. 


i i i ¢ CME 7? Quickly d hs; +E 
; , y destroy ALL WEEDS, MOSS, etc., on Paths, Carriage Drives 
Unequalled for inducing vigorous A ILLERS Jick. tee, a ROWDES NON-POLSONOUS Lrouip 
healthy growth and an abundance WEED KILL ° 25 gals., 2/6. 25 gals., 3/Bs 25 gals., 3/6. 
of flowers. 
; “ ACME” Combined WEED KILLER and FERTILIZER for LAWNS. KILL 
30/- per cwt.; 16/- per 4 cwt.; 8/6 per 28 Ibs. ; LAWN SAND CLOVER, DAISIES, MOSS, PLANTAIN, Etc. No other manur 
6/- per 14 Ibs. ; 3/- per 7 Ibs. . BOCES Sate 3 peseg eee ae beartne 14/5 ewe ae 
. a ; . 66 99 “2 % * 5 . 
of g y y.K. for C 1th : 
Carriage Paid it is for Cash with ORRE Lite SIMPLY SPREAD on ra! GRASS 
e 7 lbs., 1/9 14 lbs © 28 lbs = 


_ HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICALCO.,Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD., TONBRIDGE, KEN’ 


WEST’S PATENT 


J Orn SOn’s 
PEA NETTING| CARDEN SUNDR 


os Stakes and supports for all plants and tr 

New, Hand made, Tarred, for training (everlasting, yet cheaper than wood | sticl 

re 7 “eta Leena Per rears ‘ers Raffiatape (better than raffia). Werte 
t. hig t 1) t . 

74 ft. 74d., 9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car. labels (everlasting). Westmalene (bel 


) SI 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark than manure}. _ Insecticides, ai 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 


: ‘ , Weeders (saves wea weeding’. Wee 
. Joinery Manufacturers .. orders “G.I.” “Lawn Sand.” Shading Mats. Nettix 
BURTON-ON-TRENT TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, Aprons. Peats, Loam, ete. 
POULTRY NETTING, Sambles and Catalogue free 
Send for Liat. Every description of Netting made. C. E. W E S jt HIGH Ay ae 1 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer Gold Medallist for " Hortiontoueilh Sundrt 
EDGELL’S  RADSTOCK eld Beli foe 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 
Near BATH 
STRONG GARSEN FRAMES 


Selected well sea- 
soned tongued and 
grooved Red Deal. 
Glazed with best 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 


in use 
PLEASE MENTION Over 40,000 I 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


21 oz. glass. 
A it, by : it. -»  onelight§ .. me ae . 
. by " ‘h) ni = yy . 
6ft. by 4 ft. .. twolight || £310 0 The Silver veda 
8 ft. by 6 ft 53 £5 5 6 


Other sizes at proportionate prices. 
Smaller make of fin. * Pog ated Weatherboard. 
Sft. by 2 ft. Me 21 2 'O 
4 ft. by 27t. — =... SS Reels. 7--0 


EDGELL’S GREENHOUSES 
Strongly made in sec- 
tions, roof included, ee 
and erected before dis- a 


patch, with bolts for iA 
bolting together. } + 
Staging, also 21 oz. INS 
English made glass cut tt Hl al: 
ni | tt 1 UE 

Made by Skited Work- [- wie 
men. enant’s 

Fixture. For Cheaper Houses see List. Used in the R.H.8. Gardens 
EDCELL’S Buildings have proved by test to be the best Booklet C post free 
Send for our New Catalogue of Portable Buildings of every 


description, post free CH AS. Be KI NN ELL & Coz Ltd. 


Established in Radstock 35 years 
Wie A EDGELE: putds 1%, Radetock, | 65, 65a, Southwark St., London, S.E. | 
'"Phone: Hop 0362 


The economical Boller for the email Creen- 
house or Garage 


The high reputation of this Boiler for 
ciency and economy is still unriv 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler fo 
Amatene’ s Greenhouse. 


— For reduced prices of Boller and ‘on 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) #ré 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LT 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 

London Office : 122, Victoria Street, s 

ol 


to sizes included, 
9 ft. by 6ft., £15 60 
10ft. by 7 ft., £217 90 Bl : 
12 ft. by 8ft., £19 19 0 fa 


carr. paid, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


fe Spray thar 1s Differegt 


k Iigive a complete control of all the pests usually 
fae garden and greenhouse, including many fungus 
S Special note this week :— 


» t Greenhouse Pests such as White Fly, 
Diner Scale and Aphids, use 1 part Volck to 


jai water. Eggs, as well as young and adults are 

1, as making the labour of spraying necessary only 

frals of 30r4weeks, Against Mealy Bug spray 

»-an interval of 10 days. ! 

7CK TO-DAY ! Fullest instructions with each Tin. 

‘ake 2 galls., 9@. Tin for 10 galls., 2/6. Also in 
ii, 

ae by all the leading Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 

s@ Distributors : ; 

2}. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Depft.), 

” Garden and Waltham Cross 

- 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


"FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 
A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


(ERS (OXFORD) LTD. 


BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


erated for Alpine Plants 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


SLUG PREVENTER 


The Archibaid Plant Protector 
Durable Metal Fabric. 

NEVER FAILs- Lasts FoR YEARS. 
Send for FREE Sample. 
Standard size, 3/6 doz., post free. 
A. COUSLAND & CO., 

- 93, Brook Street, GLASGOW 


=) 


i 


'WELLS, dun. 


Herdy Plant Nurseries, 
{ERSTHAM, SURREY 


\oine and Herbaceous 
Plant Specialist 


Special Collections: 


iiims =. = 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
cias Daisies 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- ée 
i (4s 9! and 18/- __,, 
Gosophkila Bristol Fairy 7/6 each. 


atlogues post free on application. 


'N YOUR RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 


Fl m needing no fuel, the 
Files VULCAN INCINERATOR 
re will burn a barrowful of 
; rubbish to ashes with a 
} minimum of smoke. 
| Strongly built for hard and 
| | long wear.. 
eimai Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
i are Larger size 12/6 each. 
SS 2 for 22/6. 
1 Carriage on one, either 
i size, 1/-. 
3 Carriage on two, either 
Se size, 1/6. 


‘OCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
OK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


Vaporite 


1 ORIGINAL soil insecticide 
| Kills — 

ihjurious soilinsects suchas 
‘reworms, Slugs, &c. 


+ sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and dig in 
af. lb. to every 8 square yards or at the rate 
28. to every cubic yard’ of potting soil. No 
‘0 ig Incurred. No special tools are needed. 


_Weite for Leaflet No. 27 ) 


} 


PRICES: : 
(t. bags ... 17/6 14 Ib. bags ... 5/6 
ithe, 9... 21/3 7 lb. tins ... 3/9 
ime %... . 8/= 1, lb. ,, deen 1/6 


Dall Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores 


pion Chemical Co., Ltd, 
. 


/P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.6.4 


CARNATIONS 


for 
® every Garden & Greenhouse 


Allwood’s selected stocks. 
the finest obtainable. 


Perpetual Flowering Carnations, Perpetual 
Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dabhlias, 
Violas, and Alpine 


Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Pansies, Fuchsias, 


Illustrated Catalogue on request to— Post Free on Application. 


Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


EDINBURGH 


King’ dsmen-. 
The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. Ings Seedsmen 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


Gow’s “ PERFECT” Pea Netting 


A Sorr BUT VERY 


GARDEN NETS 


Best Quality. 


Carriage Paid. 


STRONC AND Strone Corron 
50 x 2 yds. a. oe e2 10/- 6/3 
sox4yd 92/6 DURABLE, WiLL Teaneutiea Wher 
25 x 8 yds. i: ; oe 199 12/6 LAST FOR YEARS STEAM TARRED, 


Other sizes in proportion. Also BOUNDARY NETS 
Special Trade Terms. 


THE COUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., LOWESTOFT 


Where theres a 


weed, theres 


—a way of exterminating it — 
THE EUREKA WAY, which 
is by far the easiest, surest, and 
safest. ~ Weeds~ have been des- 


troyed this way for over 30 years. 
Use it on your paths and drives. 


AND Rot-PROOFED. 
oy rat Nag 
running of 6, 12, 25, 50, an 
Prices—7d. Sd. 1/- 1/6 yard. 100 yards long. 
71b. 141b. 281b. 561b. Lewt. 
GOW’S LAWN SAND .. 3/- 5/- 8/6 15/- 27/- 
Daisy Eradicator. 
‘“‘GOWO” WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 11/6 21/- 
Non-poisonous. Gets all the Worms. 
HUNCOWCIDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 17/6 
Soil Fumigant. Bags Free. Cerriage Paid. 
Ask your S8eedsman for them. 


HUNTER & GOW, Litd., 40, Thomas St., 
LIVERPOOL 


High .. 3ft. 44 ft. 6ft. 9ft. per 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


By Appointment 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 


It mixes readily, and there is no Chrysanthemums. 

sediment. 3 i A aoe 
rent can’t su , write Le Owls 

If your age PPly from 4d. each. 


to the makers— 


-éurehka, 


WEED KILLER 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illis- 


il aphgi ma 

LPors ! trated Price List. 

Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 

BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


j GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


DOBBIE’S 


DAHLIAS 


“4 


Tes ewes 


FISONS 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST FERTILIZERS 


TW 


Sanaa 


SS 
ravi 


COLLECTION IN THIS 


COUNTRY DOUBLE YOUR 
Every section grown and all VEGETABLE CROP 


; " of a scientific 
e satisfied. Plants The regular use, 0 
Enea gepGD fertilizer throughout the Season 


from now onwards for potting will ensure maximum yields at 


on, and end of May and in June minimum cost. 
for planting out direct. FISONS’ 
Foe , CHAMPION 
Our Selectio Prices. ny Section. 
4/- for 6, 7/6 for 12, 14/6 for 25, FERTILIZER 
26/6 for 50, 50/- per 100. For potatoes and all vegetables, 


is the best Fertilizer for the 
Kitchen Garden. Use 4 ozs. to 
the square yard or 7 lbs. to the 
rod. 

PRICES in Bags—7 lbs., 3/-; 

14 lbs., 4/6; 28 lbs., 7/-; 
NO longs, AWAKE Sek ewe. TOE, 
Carriage Paid. 


Carriage paid. 


Wy 


BS 


rave’ 


AD 


One New Dahlia of 1928 gratis to 
everyone mentioning “ Gardening 
Illustrated.”’ 


rat 


a" 
rava\Vaves 


v a 


TATED 


Full descriptive Catalogue on 


application. K Write for Complete Catalogue. 
JOSEPH FISON & CO., LTD., 
| DOBBIE & CO., LTD. sa a 
a NURSERYMEN, EDINBURGH tae 2 Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
\AAAAA 


54th YEAR OF THE 


Shrewsbury Great 
Musical<Floral Fete 


The World’s Wonder Show, 


In the 


Beautiful Grounds of the QUARRY 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY 


15th and 16th AUGUST, 1928. 


UPWARDS OF £1,457 OFFERED IN 
CASH PRIZES. 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 
Carriage Paid Prices : 


1 lb. Tin - 1/3 141b. Bag - 5/9 

2 |b. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 

7 |b. Tin - 4/6 56 Ib. Bag - 16/- 
112 lb. Bag - 26/- 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS 
President’s Prize, 


A SPECIAL TROPHY value 30 GuInEaAs 
for the Finest Exhibit. 


FIVE TROPHIES value 15 GuINEAs each. 

10 LARGE GOLD MEDALS. 

10 GOLD MEDALS. 

10 SILVER GILT MEDALS. 2 Cacnena 
Measuring 
Spoon ia 
each Tin. 


Silver Challenge Cup value 50 Guineas 


presented by the Shrewsbury and District 
Chamber of Commerce’ for Group of 
Miscellaneous and Fine Foliage Plants. 


Trophy value 20 Guineas and £45 Cash 
for Herbaceous Plants, Flowers, etc. 


SILVER GILT MEDAL presented by Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 
WEST 
BROMWICH 


MEDAL presented by GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SCHEDULES NOW READY 
Apply to: W. G. Brazigr, Secretary, Shrewsbury, 


_ a Ss a LS a 
: . 


RICHARDSON 
FAMOUS 


DAFFODIL 


My successes at the — 
R.H.S. DAFFODIL SHOW 
London, April 17th and 18th, 192; 


Silver Banksian Medal for Gro 
Nine Firsts 
and 
Four Seconds 
and 
Awards of Merit 
for 


“Hades” and “Red Sea” 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION Ni 


NEW CATALOGUES NOW READY 
— FREE ON APPLICATIGON#=== 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All orders should be received not |: 
than September Ist, as after that ¢ 
all unsold bulbs will be replanted 


J. LIONEL RICHARDS( 
Prospect Gardens, Waterford, [RELA 


eae: 
The 


Standard 
Lawn Dressin: 


The easiest and the cheapest w 
to restore patchy and impoverish 
lawns to a delightfully green, smoo! 
and velvety condition is to dre 
them with Abol Lawn Sand at the re 
of 4 ozs. to the square yard. 


Abol Lawn Sand not only destro 
weeds, Daisies, and coarse grass 
but it also improves the turf. Nx 
is the time to use it. 


Small tins ... 10d., a 


7 Ibs. : 

14 lbs. 305 A 5/- 
28 Ibs. (air-tight drum) 8/6 
56 lbs. do. 15/- 
1 cwt. do. 26/6 


Write for Descriptive Fold 
Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, It 
mongers, Chemists, and Stores. If % 


difficulty, Abol Ltd., 11, Beltring, Padd« 
Wood, Kent. 


Abol 
Lawn Sani 


a 
+ 


& 


ARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Bevo. L. 


MAY 5, 1928 


[Erepaid Annual Subseription 
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Early-flowering Wild Tulips 


‘OUGH a great many of the earlier 
) species grown in the open have 
‘spoilt by the bad weather this year, 
ye made quite a good show in my 
T. Kaufmanniana, the Turkestan 
ad one of the earliest to flower, 
‘to escape the bad weather. This 
ractive Tulip, which flowers in 
id resembles a Water Lily when 
e sun, is very variable in colour and 
y to grow. The inner petals are 
white, with a yellow 
ch in some cases is 
‘th scarlet at the edge, 
vuter petals are over- 
cherry or shaded with 
or crimson. In some 
' the tips of the outer 
| touched with colour. 
da bed of about 200 
flower, among which 
tumber of seedlings. 
| these were a deep 
th outer petals of a 
olet shade, others 
‘ep orange with outer 
erlaid with crimson. 
as also an entirely 
lower without any 
A number of the 


'ariety, ‘‘ coccinea,”’ 
) two flowers. A 
etween T. Kauf- 


and T. Greigii aurea 
olouring of T. Kauf- 
on a yellow ground 
pape of T. Greigii, and 
- of seedlings of the 
‘coccinea ’’ flowered 
-and came true. It 
teresting fact that, 
the ordinary form of 
manniana increases 
y offsets, this is not 
vith ‘* coccinea,’* and 
‘to raise it from seed, 
this is a slow,process. 
’ Turkestan species 
wers about the same 
T. Kaufmanniana is 
i, which is usually a brilliant scarlet 
curiously-flecked leaves. There is 
low variety with red markings and 
h has a white ground. The shape 
1gii is particularly graceful and the 
us tend to reflex. 
s the most floriferous of the Russian 
1 species is T. dasystemon. Each 
Ws up a clump of from three to six 
shaped flowers the outer segments 
are green with lavender shading, 
2 of the flower inside being white 
th yellow centre. The stems 
inches to 4 inches long, and bulbs 


brick-red, 


of this variety will go on flowering from year 
to year if planted in a sunny position. 

A little group of species which is making 
a good show this year consists of T. linifolia, 
i Maximowiczi, and G Bataliniit, ali of 
which come from the mountains of Northern 
Persia. T. linifolia and T. Maximowiczii 
are almost identical when in flower, but the 
latter is somewhat earlier in making its 
growth. The flowers are of a dazzling, 
glistening scarlet with a black blotch at the 


Tulipa Kaufmanniana aurea, the yellow Water Lily Tulip 


One of the finest of the hardy April-flowering Tulips 


base. T. Batalini is a soft yellow form of 
T. linifolia. These two Tulips hybridise 
easily and produce quite a number of shades 
—pinkish-red, lemon, apricot, and peach. 
These Tulips increase fairly rapidly by offsets, 
but the bulbs should be lifted every year as 
the outer skins are very hard, and unless 
these are removed the young bulbs have very 
little chance of developing. 

Nothing is more attractive than a bed of 
Greek Tulips fully open in the sun. These 
usually throw up two flowers from each bulb 
and occur in many attractive shades of copper, 
and bronze. One of the most 


charming of these is T. Whittali (Elwes), 
which is goblet-shaped and flame-coloured, 
with an olive-green base and green markings 
down the centre of the outer segments. T. 
orphanidesii is very free-flowering and in- 
creases rapidly. Some varieties have dull 
terra-cotta flowers, while others are a rich 
coppery-red. They also vary considerably in 
shape, some having small star-shaped flowers, 
while others are oval and goblet-shaped. 

It is usually advisable in this climate to lift 
the Tulip species annually in 
order that the bulbs may be 
properly ripened, and_ store 
them in a warm, dry place 
until the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when they are planted 
again. The soil should be 
light and well drained, and 
contain lime and bone-meal. 
The latter provides a good 
manure and should be dug 
into the ground before the 
bulbs are planted. 

KATHERINE DYKEs. 


Tulipa Greigii 


To many it is a matter of 
regret that the magnificent 
Tulipa Greigii is not easily re- 
tained in the garden. It lives 
for a few years, but, if left in 
the ground, evidently resents 
our weather conditions, miss- 
ing the hot, dry summers of its 
central Asian native lands. It 
should have a period of rest, 
no doubt, but it is not easy to 
deal with all bulbs which re- 
quire: annual lifting and drying 
off, and in most gardens T. 
Greigii has to take its chance 
with other hardy bulbs. I 
have no doubt of its hardiness, 
but its longevity is more ques- 
tionable. It is such a hand- 
some plant, with its broad 
leaves prettily spotted with 
brown and surmounted, when 
it blooms, by a wonderfully large flower of 
bright vermilion. If one were disposed to 
be hypercritical one would hint that the 
flowers are a trifle too large for the length 
of the stem, but it is ungrateful even to 
venture upon any criticism with such a noble 
flower.’ From time to time varieties of T. 
Greigii, notably’ one with yellow flowers, 
have been offered at relatively high prices, 
but the demand must have been too small to 
warrant the continuation of the offer. A 
light, well-drained soil and a sunny place are 
best for T. Greigii, and I would deprecate 
planting a carpeter over the bulbs. S.A. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


Davidia involucrata 


OME 18 years ago Messrs. J. Veitch, of 
Chelsea, sent me a seedling of this plant, 
stating that they understood that this 
strain was a finer thing than the type. It 


The flower head of Davidia is enclosed 
in two large white hooded bracts 


has red bark and the leaves are distinctly 
veined red in the spring, so I have waited 
patiently till this spring, when at last it has 
deigned to bloom. Distinct it certainly is 
from those I have seen flowering in England, 
and I hope others may bear me out in this, 
as the ordinary type of Davidia is more 


curious and interesting than beautiful. The 

‘‘ flower’ bracts are not so limp, and 

‘open’? so as to show a handsome boss 
I 


of stamens that are purple (not white), which 
makes a pleasant contrast. The flower- 
bearing sprays are long and elegant, so that 
they are really ornamental. It is apparently 
setting seed quite freely. I hope I may hear 
the experience of others, as, in my judg- 
ment, it is much better than the tree first 
introduced. EpwarD H. WooDALt. 


Daffodils from seed 


I should like to thank our contributor, 
H. G. Longford, for his article, ‘* Daffodils 
from Seed.’’ This article has been of value 
to me, and I hope to make use of the advice 
he gives. Articles by specialists are always 
appreciated, particularly on Daffodils, at this 
time of the year, when we are making notes 
of the flowers as they come into bloom. 
Some articles on cultivation and the use of - 
manures would, I am sure, be acceptable to 
many. We _ should get different opinions 
and, perhaps, even ‘‘ Ornatus ’’ would give 
us a little help and advice. 

Sheffield, WILFRED SECKER. 


Wistarias 

Never was there such a profusion of bloom 
on this coast as this spring, or the merits of 
the various species more clearly defined. All 
are so beautiful that the important thing is 
to plant so as to have a sequence of bloom, 
and it is curious to observe that the Chinese 
white is earliest and the long-tailed Japanese 
white the latest. There is quite a month 


expressed by correspondents 


between these two varieties, which is an im- 
portant factor in their value. The Japanese 
type of Multijuga is a little later than the 
Chinese Sinensis, and the handsome but 
scarce Brachybotrys fills in the gap till the 
loveliest of all the white Multijuga com- 
pletes the season. Climbing into the highest 
tops of trees it makes a ‘‘ Niagara” of 
bloom repeated only on alternate years, but 
as its foliage appears with its flowers, the 
few flower-spikes that do appear have the 
greater effect. What a debt we owe to Japan 
and China for these glorious climbers! 
Nice. Epwarp H. WooDALt. 


Birds and Saxifrages and Crocuses 


I am much obliged to Mr. John Wood for 
his interesting observations in reply to my 
previous notes. He is evidently, like myself, 
a lover of birds, and so I should like to add 


. 


€ 
» 
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the bird responsible | 
there. Suffice to say, as 

I dare not open the light, 
bottom, more than an inch, withou 
ing the opening with fine-meshed 

first discovered the depredations 
when I threw the lights right off, an) 
ing to stop it temporarily until I co 
out the necessary wire, I replaced ¢) 
and merely ‘‘ lifted ’’ them a couple ¢ 
top and bottom. When I returne 
hours later the frames were literallh 
with the results of further attacks, 
whether I open the frames little or 
can only do so under the prote 
netting. 

Mr. Wood has evidently discove 
the culprits’ tastes vary in an extra 
manner. When he reads this he \ 
bably conclude that he has not yet fi 
limits of their peculiar tastes. 


Since my previous remarks I have 
note of all that has occurred, and J 
to think that if I briefly relate my 
tions Mr. Wood and others will find 
esting. 


identity of 
damage 
frames, 


The fruits of Davidia—about the size of Walnuts 


a few remarks on this subject supplementary 
to those I have made. 

Since my notes were written I have kept 
a careful look-out, in the endeavour to trace 
the true culprits, and I agree with Mr. 
Wood that, in the main, sparrows must ac- 
cept the responsibility. For some reason, in- 
explicable to me, I have this year suffered 
more than ever from the marauders, whoever 
they may be. Not content with attacking 
Crocuses, Polyanthuses, Primroses in beds, 
borders, and shrubberies, and various plants 
in the rock garden, they have even invaded 
my frames. I have no doubt that as far as 
Crocuses, Polyanthuses, and Primroses are 
concerned, the culprits are the sparrows, but, 
having failed actually to observe any 
marauder at work in the rock garden and 
the frames, I am yet in the dark as to the 


In 99 cases out of 100 the damé 
has been in the simple nipping off o 
bud, or shoot at its neck, and the | 
of the ‘‘ head’’ on one side. Ind 
only exception to this is in the case ¢ 
Crocuses, which are torn to ribbons 
in a state approximating to fr 
tatters. No other colours in my | 
have been touched. But in beds, et 
anthuses, irrespective’ of colour, a 
roses, with the exception of the 
Primrose, have had their heads, eithe 
or fully blown, clean picked off and 
aside. I have Primroses of all sha 
why on earth the common one shou! 
only representative of the family to 
quite beyond my powers of reasonins 

In the rock garden the following 
ceived the same treatment, that is, 
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in with wire entanglements :—Prim. 
yta, Prim. Ausoldii, Sax. Faldonside, 
risebachii. All these have been be- 
and Dianthuses of the type of 
ius have had the young shoots cleanly 
fi at a joint, and not thrown on one 
every case, but sometimes carried 
nd laid in little heaps under the shel- 
conifer or a shrub. No other Saxi- 
of the Kabschia type other than 
ide have been touched. Burserianas 
Petraschi, Sancta speciosa, apiculata, 
the latter two are yellow, seem to 
) attraction, and Dianthus Fetters 
has also. been left alone. Of the 
s, Juliz, capitata, auricula (yellow), 
ticulata and Heeri have escaped. 
ne frames young plants of Mrs. 
Pinks received the same treatment 
yut to those on the rockery. Sweet 
mts had the tender side shoots re- 
ind dropped on one side, young plants 
Faldonside were likewise deprived of 
ds, and Parma Violets received simi- 
ition, but to a lesser extent. 
f sparrows be the culprits, it goes 
saying that I must have hit on a 
articularly vicious and varied in its 
nd discriminations. 
in Mr. Wood tell me what bird would 
plant of Dianthus plumarius on the 
of its young shoots and carry more 
lf of them some yards away to the 


Ofea coniter or low shrub? | 
d mice, voles, or something, but 


ve mo traces. I set traps, the only 
ing that they failed to go off, though 
of bread or cheese had been pecked 


f ' Tulipa Batalinii, from Asia Minor. 
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Tulipa dasystemon 


or nibbled at and left lying on the traps in 
fragments almost as fine as dust. 

Mr. Wood suggests the use of glass and 
wire protectors. I know what he means and 
have used them, but if the birds will enter, 
as they have entered, an opening at one end 
of a frame no more than 2 inches wide I am 
afraid that, with me, glass protectors would 
hardly be efficient. In fact, I have now 
altogether fallen back on wire or fruit netting 
as the only means of security, and unless 


Flowers pale yellow 


(See page 267) 


From a drawing by Mrs. Dykes 


something else turns up it looks as though I 
shall have to adorn frames, rockery, dry 
walls, beds, and borders with these. My 
sparrows laugh at black cotton, for I have 
watched them. 


I quite agree with Mr. Wood that we can 
spare a few yellow Crocuses, and a ‘‘ taste ”’ 
of the other shades as well, but I am not so 
keen on satisfying the appetites of sparrows, 
or whatever they are, with the choice Saxi- 
frages, Primulas, and Dianthuses of my 
rock garden, let alone Sweet Peas and Mrs. 
Sinkins Pinks. 

As I say, I am not yet altogether convinced 
that the sparrows are the sole culprits, 
specially in the rock garden and frames, but 
after my experience this spring I will bless 
the man who can put me on the right trail. 
No one could be more interested in, more 
appreciative of, more sparing of the birds 
than I am myself. Many a wrongly-identi- 
fied culprit has me to thank for his salvation 
from the wrath of an ignorant farmer or 
gardener. But Mr. Wood will probably 
understand my feelings after my experience 
this spring when I say that I have never yet 
discovered a sparrow doing any good, and at 
the present should like to wring the neck of 
every one I see, and many, perhaps not 
sparrows, which I do not. Van ineu IS. 


Victims of the past winter 


The recent winter has been disastrous ta 
the Rock Rose (Cistus) family, large masses 
containing a dozen good bushes of one kind 
being absolutely killed outright. Cistus 
corbariensis, .C. purpureus, C. Loreti, C. 
villosus, C. cyprius, C. hirsutus, and several 
others which had been raised from seed sent 
from Spain and Italy have disappeared, and 
a few have been rendered so unsightly that 
their removal is certain. 

Untouched by frost is C. laurifolius and 
the more recently-introduced C. Silver Queen. 
Fabiana imbricata, bushes 6 feet high grow- 
ing in the open, has been so badly mauled 
as to necessitate its removal, and, to my sur- 
prise, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, which I 
thought had survived uninjured, has disclosed 
several ugly gaps during the past fortnight. 

The Strawberry Trees (Arbutus) have been 
rendered unsightly and are being removed, 
even A. Unedo being no exception. 

Griselinia littoralis, bushes 14 feet to 15 
feet high, is practically devoid of foliage and 
presents a distressing appearance after 16 
years, at least, of perfect health and content- 
ment. 

Bursaria spinosa has been killed, also some 
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of the Acacias, and among plants several 
losses are apparent, but these are not so 
serious as in the case of shrubs. 

E. MarkHAM. 


Clove-scented Carnations 

Mr. W. E. Wright a short time ago made 
a suggestion that we had not improved on 
the ‘old Clove Carnation.’’ Surely he, of 
all men, knows better than this. Ask Mr. 
J. Douglas. Evidently Mr. W. E. McCracken 
has replied already, and as Secretary of the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society 
(Northern Section) I should like to add to 
this our Floral Committee awarded Earl 
Beatty an Award of Merit on August 7th, 
1926. At our last year’s show, August oth, 
1927, I .was awarded ‘‘ Premier Clove ” 
with Earl Beatty, which was outdoor grown 
in Sheffield. Mr. D. A. Torrance, Scottish 
it. “as a- real good 


Trade Grower, says 300 
Clove.’? And my own experience says it 1S 
the most floriferous Border Carnation in 
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flowers, and fruits on their suitability or 
adaptability for culture to exhibition stan- 
dard. Not that I would depreciate exhibi- 
tion work by professionals or amateurs in 
the least. I have done quite sufficient my- 
self to learn its value and interest, but in the 
general run of gardens, large or small, is the 
chief requirement in the varieties of produce 


grown, a suitability, or even a possibility of 


being cultivated to exhibition standard? Yet 
quite two-thirds of the varieties catalogued 
and advertised, whether fruit, flowers, or 
vegetables, have as their chief merit the be- 
ing ‘‘ splendid for exhibition.”” The remain- 
ing third, suitable only for productive, 
utilitarian, decorative purposes, receive scant 
notice. We want exhibition work, of course ; 
we want ‘exhibition ’’ varieties, but we 


want, equally, general productiveness and 
utility, and whatever may be said, in nine- 
tenths of our gardens that is of primary im- 
portance. 
tion ’? standard becoming a “ fetish, 


There is danger of this ‘‘ exhibi- 
be) 
as a 


Of the many Japanese Cherries Oku Miyako syn. Prunus serrulata longipes is 
certainly one of the most lovely 


A large tree of this in flower is a most beautiful sight, and the blossoming of the double 


flowered Cherry is made the occasion of a national festival in Japan. 


The fimbriated 


flowers are white tinted blush 


cultivation. It flowers from June to frosts. 
The hardest part about it with me is that it 
makes all flowers and no grass, and from 
my own knowledge of this variety and the 
old Clove I say, without any hesitation, Earl 
Beatty is decidedly the best Clove of its 
colour, and I would advise that when grow- 
ing, some plants be layered and grown for 
stock, or you will get very few layers for the 
following year. I have plants of this variety 
in bud now. These will give me my next 
year’s stock. 
WILFRED SECKER, 
Secretary, National Carnation and 
Picotee Society (Northern Section). 
t1, Longley Avenue, Sheffield. 


The “fetish” of “exhibition” standard 


I am totally in accord with a ‘‘ Scottish 
Gardener ”’ in his remarks on page 238 re- 
garding the production of ‘* exhibition ”’ 
Carrots, but I should like to go a little 
further and suggest that there is far too 
great a tendency in these days to establish 
and advertise the merits of many vegetables, 


” 


‘* Scottish Gardener ’’ recently and rightly 
suggested of shrubbery digging. None will 
deny the ‘wonderful stage of perfection 
already reached in all these Roses, Sweet 
Peas, Peas, or what not, which are described 
as excellent for. exhibition. But it certainly 


does not follow that because one may, and 


can, grow 12 practically perfect pods of this 
or that Pea, or six exquisite blooms of a 
particular Rose, and carry off a ‘ first ’’ 
every time, that one may gather a peck of 
the one or an armful of the other of equally 
good quality, and it is, when all is said and 
done, the ‘* peck’? and the ‘‘ armful ”’ that 
are wanted, and not the 12 pods or six 
blooms! Indeed, very many ‘ exhibition ”’ 
varieties would fail completely to pass the 
most trivial test of garden utility. The ex- 
hibits at shows are no guide whatsoever as 
to the value of this or that item for anything 
other than the particular purpose for which 
they are displayed, and it is, indeed, be- 
coming far too common for everything to be 
judged, recommended, put into commeré¢e on 
the basis of having passed the test of the 
exhibition eye alone. J Rae 


, 
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Plants of special inter 
Ghent 


By SIR WILLIAM LAWRENC 
Treasurer Royal Horticultural 


HE Editor has asked me to ; 
thing about plants which speci 
ested me at Ghent. In the fi 
I was immensely impressed 
coup d’ceil from the grand staireas 
terrace at its foot. The view coz 
hall larger than Olympia, the cent; 
filled with massed Azaleas in white 
shade of reds, from shell-pink to dee 
no green leaf being visible. Bey 
marvellous carpet in the immense ; 
saw the tropical forest, at once gorg 
Anthuriums and Crotons, and son 
the deep metallic greens of Palms a) 
plants, whilst on huge Tree Ff 
Phalaenopsis fluttered like great whi 
In the centre was a cascade which | 
vast rose-coloured basin bordered by 
Medinellas from the Royal Garden; 
Of the Azalea indica Etoile de 
a brilliant crimson, was voted 
novelty, a distinction won five yea 
Annie Elisabeth. Etoile de Belgig 
Azalea that was selected by Floral € 
‘‘B” of the R.H.S. some weeks bz 
Award of Merit, and one is glad to 
opinion supported by the Azalea 
Annie Elisabeth does not shine en n 
looked better when the hall was | 
pale blue in 1923 than it did this y 
red and orange. The deputation 
R.H.S. were agreed in considering ¢ 
Azalea indica Apollo worthy of 
Medal of the Society. This is an o| 
perhaps the most floriferous of al 
of a colour between Tangerine and 
In the Dutch section was a vase ¢ 
a few sprays of a most beautiful 1 
antha Rose, Gloria Mundi. Thi 
colour, shape,“ and size of a doub 
Geranium. The flowers are ft 
shaped and do not bleach. Sir 
Moore, who was with me, consider 
Mundi a marvel, and it promises 
forerunner in an entirely new colo! 
Rose. It was shown by Slied 
Boskoop, and has already been 
Aalsmeer Show. It will be seen ai 
Van Ness had some beautiful | 
drons. Armistice Day, brilliant eri 
fine trusses and well-expanded — 
upright habit, was very choice. 1 
a lovely pink Rhododendron called } 
Dykes, a charming tribute to the a 
a great gardener. ce. 
A plant of Prunus  Pissardi 
awakened curiosity. It was, how 
grown and small, but has possibilit 
Foliage plants have nearly reco 
magnificence of pre-war days. A 
of Anthurium crystallinum with | 
mense leaves was a superb exampl 
vation. In the ’eighties, when st 
were largely grown in Englan 
man who damaged a leaf of A. ery 
while sponging got the saclx fort 
The Bromelliads were dull. — 
Crotons was an immense and mag) 
coloured plant of Croton Emperor A 
Sanders, of Bruges, had_ const 
tropical forest. A little valley ¢ 
filled with green and white Cypripe 
through a thicket of Cymbidiums 
as Willow Weed in England to 
Ferns with the Cattleyas at their 
the Phalznopsis among the fror 
only thing lacking was a black pan 
A restful place was the meadow p 
van Tubergen, of Haarlem. Her 
the stream and in the grass, were 1 
terrestial hardy Orchis, Ismenes ai 
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were growing happily beside: Crown 
‘ais and a splendid group of Lilium 
atum. Elsewhere were good clumps 
ms of Anemone nemorosa, of 
nella and Corydalis. The Central 
ittee of Dutch Bulb Growers included 
ful bunches of Tulipa Greigii grown in 
| house from a recent importation. 
lovers should experiment in crossing 
n Thol Tulips with Darwins, as Mr. 
re tells me these so-called Mendel 
show immense variation and are all 


King and Queen admired the British 
n very much, with its standard Rose 
sach carrying exactly 12 blooms, very 
like the picture in ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
' In this section Messrs, Oliver and 
+ showed Meconopsis var. Baileyi to 
ion, a difficult plant to bring in flower 
scotland to Ghent. 


Alexandrian Laurel 


NAE LAURUS, better known in gar- 
ens by its older name, Ruscus race- 
josus, and still better by the popular 
-of Alexandrian or Victory Laurel, is 
the loveliest things that can be grown 
arden. The long, arching fronds, set 
stiff, glistening foliage of a perfectly 
| form, are at their best in winter, and, 
a few of these can be spared for cut- 
form the most desirable room orna- 
whether with or without flowers. 
gracefully arching sprays must not be 
o freely, for each one takes two years 
1e to maturity ; also those who plant it 
have patience, for it is slow to grow at 
Botanically the leaves. are not true 
, but are flattened branches, termed 
es. The flowers, which come near the 
are inconspicuous. It likes a place in 
rdther moist soil in slight shade. The 
h is more luxuriant in a rich loam, but 
s well in any lighter soil moderately 
ed, as the picture shows. G.-Js 


Notes on Calthas 


E Calthas form a well-defined group 
| the N. O. Ranunculace, and are 
laracteristically succulent perennial 
having fibrous roots, inhabiting moist, 
places, or actually growing in water 
» margins of ponds. The flowers are 
sed of a variable number of petaloid 
, no true petals, and an_ indefinite 
er of stamens and carpels. 


1e 20 species are known to occur in the 
rate and frigid regions, of which I pro- 
o deal with those which have appeared 
time to time in cultivation, and which 
minently suitable for growing in our 
ns. 


» Calthas have a long-flowering season, 
flowering in the autumn as well as in 
arly summer and spring. This applies 
ally to Caltha polypetala, which invari- 
has a good crop of flowers in late 
wn when other flowers are over. The 
‘S are suitable for ¢utting and look 
ulariy well when arranged informally 
shallow bowl, where they will remain 
and pleasing for three weeks or more. 
a polypetala is already pushing up its 
, handsome, dark green and glossy 
3, and they will expand until they attain 
neter of 6 inches to 10 inches, while the 
in full growth often reaches a height 
eet, having flowers 3 inches across and 
right golden colour. 

ile most luxuriant when established in 
W water, Caltha polypetala generally 
longer flowering season when planted 
veep, moist border in slight shade. Its 
‘Is in the Caucasus and Persia, and its 
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sole: European habitat was supposed to have 
been at one time in the Papal ponds of the 
Vatican, where it was jealously guarded. 

Whatever may have been the case in older 
days, it is readily procurable nowadays from 
other sources. 

Caltha leptosepala (Caltha rotundifolia) is 
not nearly so large a plant as the preceding, 
and has flowers of six to 10 sepals of exactly 
the shade of skim milk. This charming 
species flowers in May and June, and is a 
native of N. America. 

From N. America 


comes also Caltha 
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.is dwarfer and neater than the type, but 
having flowers with many sepals, large in 
proportion to the plant. 

Caltha “Nove Zelandiz is more slender 
than its relations, and has pale yellow, 
sweetly-scented flowers borne singly on 
slender stalks, and is, as its name implies, a 
native of New Zealand. 

The South Hemisphere is responsible for 
two more Calthas, Caltha dionzfolia from 
Terra del Fuego and Caltha sagittata from 
the Falklands. ; 

Both these treasures are for moist places, 


Alexandrian Laurel (Danae Laurus) 


biflora, smaller than Caltha rotundifolia, but 
with flowers of the same colour, and Caltha 
natans, a free-floating little species .with 
flowers of a delicate pinky-white. 

The latter plant should, if obtainable, be 
very charming for those who possess a pond 
too small for the glorious Nympheas and 
larger aquatics. 

Our native Caltha palustris is a plant by 
no means to be despised for garden use, and 
it has afforded two excellent varieties, viz., 
Caltha palustris var. monstrosa plena, a 
handsome large and double-flowered form, 
and Caltha palustris var, Tyermannii, which 


but I believe they are not now in cultivation. 
Both have yellow flowers, the latter often 
having the edges of the sepals tinted with 
purple. 

I have a little plant named Caltha 
coerulescens which has not yet flowered with 
me, but its name sounds very attractive. 

Taken as a whole, the Calthas are a very 
useful family for the garden, and should be 
more widely grown than they are at present. 
They will thrive in most soils, provided that 
they are not allowed to get parched or dry at 
the roots. REGINALD Kaye, 

The Birch, Sharpthorne, Sussex, - 
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May 5 


NOVELTIES AT THE BRITISH CARNATION SOCIETY'S SHOW HELD AT VINCENT SQUARE ON. APRIL 26th ui 


Mavis, the winner of the Gold Challenge Cup 
A light shell pink with the Old Clove aroma. 


Mr. Walter Hemus 


New scented Carnations 
HE British Carnation Society’s spring 
show, held in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, S.W., on April 
26th and 27th, surpassed in quality any pre- 
vious display of this popular flower. 

Keen competition in the scented class saw 
the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’? Gold Challenge Cup for 
the best new fragrant variety pags to another 
grower, and in the general exhibits the finest 
apricot Carnation yet raised won for Messrs. 
Allwood the only Award of Merit given at 
the show. 

The judges for the best-scented Carnation 
were Miss Ellen Willmott, F.L.S., Miss 
Elizabeth Shiffner, Mr. Thomas Cook (the 
King’s head gardener at Sandringham), Mr. 


A. W. Metcalfe (head gardener to Lady 
Ludlow at Luton Hoo), and Mr. Dudley C. 


Page, a leading commercial grower, — of 
Hampton, Middlesex. 


The Cup was held by Mr. A. F. Dutton, 


Orelvers Bucianensineiies who won it twice 
last ye: ar with the Carnation Mrs. A. ys 
Cobb, a large, vivid crimson flower with the 


old Clove perfume in fullest measure. This 
Challenge Cup is presented with the idea of 
preserving in modern Carnations the old, 
essential attribute of fragrance. 

Eleven new Carnations of all colours were 
entered for the Cup. . These the five judges 
spent the whole morning inspecting from 
every point of view, but chiefly scent. 
Finally they gave the Cup to Mr. Walter 
Hemus, of Stourton Nursery, Hanworth, 
Middlesex, for a light shell-pink variety 
named Mavis. 

The scent.of Mavis has as its basis the old 
Clove aroma, but with an added sweetness 
difficult to define. The scale of points on 


Shown by ~ 


which it was judged allowed a maximum of 
60 out of the 100 points for perfume. 

One of the competitors for the Cup was 
Lady Seaforth, who showed a magnificent 
white Carnation raised by herself and bear- 
ing her name, which gained an Award of 
Merit at a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The blooms were 4 inches 
across and highly fragrant, but as they had 
been in the hall since Monday they were 
not seen at their best. This Carnation is to 
be entered again in competition for the Cup. 


Sir Randolph Baker, Blandford, was the 
most successful exhibitor in the amateur 
classes, gaining first with the following 


varie tice :—Mrs, Salina Baker, Saffron, Mass 
H, Fellowes, Topsy (the best crimson), and 
Tarzon (the best scarlet on 


Perpetual Carnations 
The romance of perfume 


HE recent show of the British Carna- 

tion Society provided a mild sensation in 

the discovery that it is a problem of great 
difficulty to distinguish which is the best- 
scented variety in a competition for this 
honour. 

Recognised only by some to-day that to 
paint the Lily is to infer that be: tuty is lack- 
ing, the flower without perfume is still more 
self accused. 

The ‘* Daily Mail’? Gold Cup offered for 
the best-scented new Carnation quickly be- 
came the most popular class at the show. 
Last year’s champion (Mrs. A. J. Cobb) was 
a popular win, although there were several 
others well qualified for a place. 

This year, however, a challenger secured 
the trophy not by a unanimous vote, but as 


Betty, light saimon pink 
The most beautiful Carnation of the year, 


Shown by | 


Mr. C. Engelmann 


a result of awarding points, which 
60 per cent. for fragrance and 4o p 
for colour, size, form, and calyx. 

Notwithstanding ‘the best judges . 
able, in spite of all the care that th 
the Cup was not (in my opinion) aw) 
the most sweetly-scented Carnation. | 

After watching this competition ¢ 
occasions I am quite convinced that | 
it is a difficult matter to select # 
scented variety from- among several 
because the power of perception 
satiated or less potent after a time, 
the varieties themselves vary from 
time. j 

It is a well-known fact that many 
tions which may be sweet in sumn 
their perfume in winter. Temperat) 
season of the year much influence 
grance of a flower. 

You may have the best judges in thi 
but if the issue is not clear the verd 
nounced may be quite wrong. Undo 
the popular idea is that the Gold 
awarded to the best Carnation with. 
The Cup is, however, offered for not 
the kind, but is offered forethe best: 
Carnation, and the issue has been 
since the inception of the idea. The 
bility is that the best Carnation as 4 
will not be the best-scented one in # 
petition. 

The plain fact is, we are so accustt 
judge with our eyes that the best-inte 
must be influenced by the appearant 
thing. How can we obviate this? 

in a large hall’ dry and dusty, tr 
any sense of smell, the delicate odo’ 
flower is lost. In a darkened room 
the competitors may not be seen, bi 
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t, surely the best in this respect must 
It is, therefore, to the darkened room 
we must turn to help us. y 
t as it is fatal to compromise with the 
, so is it dangerous to allow any other 
deration to influence the decision on the 
cented Carnation. The British Carna- 
Society was bequeathed a Gold Cup to 
warded to the best-scented Carnation. 
ust see to it that its trust is faithfully 
ed out. 
tr generations of Carnations amateurs, 
ssionals, judges, have been selecting 
ties for their appearance on precisely 
same lines as by which we secured the 
lus monstrosities and freaks in dogs. 
Gold Cup was offered to avert this. It 
and will, be done if and when we look 
ler to the right nor to the left, but un- 
jromisingly to the object in mind. 
| LAURENCE J..COok.. 


Carnation Mrs. A. J. Cobb 


tel that a great injustice has been done 
ly novelty, Mrs. A. J. Cobb, as very 
' quantities have been sold, and the pur- 
*s may be under an impression that the 
ty has been superseded, as Mavis was 
ded the ‘‘ Daily Mail’? Gold Cup in 
tition with Mrs. A. J. Cobb. I should 
fo point out that confidence can be re- 
d in the variety, as the total of points 
ded to Mrs. A. J. Cobb under an agreed 
ule of points was seven higher (ex- 
ng fragrance) than the winner; points 
fragrance for my variety was 35 against 
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The popular Clove-scented Carnation Mrs. A. J. Cobb 


Twice awarded the Daily Mail Gold Cup. This vivid crimson variety has been 

consistently well shown since its introduction two years ago. It is large and very free 

flowering, of very pronounced fragrance, and has a perfect calyx throughout the year. 
It has, in fact, all the good qualities of a first-class Carnation 


New Carnation The Lady Seaforth Sir Philip Sassoon 


Flowers pure white and over 4 inches across, with sound calyx, 
fragrant, and of good substance, borne on strong stems. A splendid 


A strong grower with Old Clove perfume and of an even 
better deep crimson shade 


Variety of first-rate habit. Award of Merit, R.H.S., April 24th 


) THREE CARNATIONS OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 
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Some of Mr. R. F. Calvert’s Daffodils at Coverack, Cornwall 


40 for Mavis, and the total aggregate of 
points for Mrs. A. J. Cobb was 73 against 71 
for Mavis, the latter winning on points for 
fragrance only. I trust this explanation will 
be appreciated by your readers, especially 
those interested in Carnation novelties. 

A. F. DuTTON. 


Narcissus Red Guard 


One of the most striking of all novelties at 
the Daffodil Show this year was, un- 
doubtedly, Red Guard. A bunch of it in 
R. H. Bath’s group caught the eye at once. 
It is what is known in the trade as a ‘‘ good 
seller,’’ and even at its present price, three 
guineas a bulb, it is being bought by market 
growers. This is another of the late Mrs. 
R. O. Backhouse’s red cups, but the colour 
of Red Guard is not confined to the cup, the 
perianth, too, is suffused with red. Accord- 
ing to that useful work, the R.H.S. Classi- 
fied List of Daffodil Names, there are two 
Red Guards, and both raised by Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse, which is very confusing. In 
years to come boxes of Red Guard will be 
gladly received in. Covent Garden. There 
will be no difficulty about selling them. 


Two good early Saxifrages 


Saxifraga apiculata and S. sancta are two 
fine early-flowering plants and are worthy of 
a place in the rock garden. Both belong to 
the Kabschia section and thrive best in a 
sunny position. 

S. apiculata is probably the better, and 
beautiful sulphur-yellow flowers arise from a 
compact tuft of spiny foliage in March and 
April, and it is about 4 inches in height. It 
is a garden hybrid, and its bright yellow 
flowers are very welcome so early in the year. 

S. sancta is very similar in habit of growth 
to S. apiculata, but is not so tall, being only 
from 2 inches to 3 inches. The flowers are of 
a deep yellow and the foliage is in spiny tufts. 
It is a native of Macedonia, and also blooms 
during March and April. Gavin Brown. 


Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. 


A Bulb Growing Experiment «in Cornwal 


By Guy L. Witson. 


counts of ‘the very fine collection of 

Daffodils which is being got together 
by Mr. R. F. Calvert at Coverack, in South 
Cornwall, I was glad, when in Cornwall at 
the end of March, to accept a kind invitation 
to come and see them. Coverack is a 
chanming fishing hamlet situated on the 
sheltered side of the Lizard Peninsula, and 
it is undoubtedly one of the most favoured 
spots in all Great Britain for flower-growing 
from the standpoint of earliness. 

Judging from the strong and healthy ap- 
pearance of Mr. Calvert’s plants and also 
from the richness and strength of the grass 
on some of his land that has not yet been 
broken up, he has been fortunate in securing 
an exceptionally fine bit of soil for bulb- 
growing. 

First of all I was shown a small securely- 
sheltered plot on the seaward slope of the 
hill, filled with a very valuable collection of 
magnificent new Daffodils purchased last 
season from the leading British hybridists. 
Amongst these were some truly splendid 
things of which much will be heard in the 
future. A few days before my visit Mr. 
Calvert had created a considerable sensation 
by an exhibit of his flowers at a show of 
British-grown Daffodils held in London 
under the auspices of the National Gardens 
Guild, for which he had been awarded a 
large silver challenge cup, and one of his 
flowers was awarded the Gold Medal for the 
finest novelty in the show, whereupon it was 
named Whiteley Gem (see illustration). J 
was shown the stock of this plant. It was 
raised by The Brodie of Brodie, the famous 
Fortune being one of its parents. It is an 
early flower, and was rather over when I 
saw it, but gives promise of being a very 
valuable and highly attractive market variety. 
It has clear, bright yellow perianth of good 
form and long bright orange cup, and is 
borne on a tall stem, 


AVING read and heard interesting ac- 


One of the flowers that attracted m 
in this little garden of Daffodil aris 
was a glorious golden-yellow giant I 
named Tashkend, also raised by The 
of Brodie. It is a flower of great siz 
fect form, and beautiful balance, havit 
large and widespread, much-overlappi 
perianth, the segments of which, whi 
broad, are beautifully pointed, and th 
crown is gracefully flanged or bell-m 
and evenly serrated, while the stem i 
2 feet in length. 

There was another magnificent 
giant Incomp. named -Havelock, rai 
Mr. P. D. Williams, the Cornish hy 
of world-wide fame. This also is a 
indeed, but of very high quality — 
having perianth of astonishing widi 
size, built of broadly overlapping 
rounded segments; a truly noble 
carried on a stem of appropriately im 
height. How splendid either of these | 
would be for bold schemes of decorati 
readily be imagined. Mr, Calvert is t 
tunate possessor of some 40 or 50 ple 
the superb white trumpet Beersheba, 
bv the Rev. G. H. Engleheart. “f 
doubtless, a valuable investment, as 
easily the finest white Daffodil yet see 
has, beyond question, a very great fut 
all kinds of floral work for which lar; 
beautiful white flowers are employed. 
a flower of great size, supremely beaut 
outline, and really pure white with a 
of green in the base of the trumpet, 
intensifies its liveliness. It is of be 
quality and remarkable parchment-lik 
stance which endows it with quite exce| 
powers of lasting. It is a plant of the 
est vigour and early, will force very 
blooms and increases with astonishins 
dom, so is bound to be in great dem: 
soon as its remarkable qualities b 
known. 

There was also a small entire stocl 
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inificent white trumpet named Brad- 
dine (illustrated in last week’s issue, 
2 258), raised by The Brodie of Brodie, an 
jense and noble flower of waxen texture 
ing very large white perianth of beauti- 
quality and ivory trumpet; a very big 
it and with tall stems and massive foliage. 
‘e my visit Mr. Calvert has exhibited this 
er at the Royal Horticultural Society 
received an Award of Merit. There was 
"a stock of a fine Barrii named Clwyd 
h is a whitish Daffodil with a large, 
ng, orange crown edged with red, for 
ch Mr. Calvert has also received an 
ard of Merit. I saw a fine stock of 
dos, the great giant Leedsii with its 
e Water Lily-like flowers 5 inches in dia- 
er carried on 2-foot stems. Its crown 
ns primrose and soon passes to pure 
fe. This also is a plant of astonishing 
yur and freedom. It is easy to see that 
se great white Daffodils, which are abso- 
ly hardy plants of the utmost vigour, 
ving in the open air in any part of Great 
fain, are destined to be formidable com- 
tors of such things as Lilium Harrisii for 
iter decoration and all sorts of floral 
‘te, 

here was a fine bed of Pilgrimage in 
utiful condition. This is one of The 
die’s best productions, a large beautiful 
yellow Incomp. of distinct form and 
k velvety texture. There were several 
ats of the much coveted and famous 
‘tune, now well known by repute, a first 
'y Daffodil of astonishing splendour, the 
lence of whose future as a market flower 
probably beyond guessing. A patch of 
wing colour was provided by a beds, of 
ispector, a free-flowering trumpet of in- 
sely deep and brilliant gold. Its stout 
ture and brilliant colour should make it 
much value for market. There were 
nerous other fine things, some of which 
re over. Amongst them I was well 
ased to see several of my own seedlings 
ing a highly creditable account of them- 
res. Odd bulbs of some of the finest and 
hest-priced novelties were being grown 
trial; perhaps the most outstanding of 
se was Red Sea, a great giant Incomp. 
h creamy perianth of excellent form and 
ut smooth texture and magnificent solid 
1 red cup. 
was sorry not being able to spend more 
ie studying these remarkable flowers, 
ongst which Mr. Calvert is already busily 
faged in hybridising with a view of still 
ater wonders in the future, but I was 
ious to see his field stocks. Here, again, 
has been investing in good things which 
| bring top prices for bloom. In the field 
re were goodly stocks of Firetail and 
dusa; both were over, but the plants 
ked the picture of health and vigour, and 
med to be giving fine increase. There is 
0 a considerable area of King Alfred in 
2 condition and one or two complete stocks 
excellent new market varieties raised by 
. P. D. Williams, and smaller stocks of 
ny promising new things. 

t is usual to find bulbs that have been 
ported from other districts coming in poor 


m and out of character the first season, 


: | must say that practically everything 
it I saw at Coverack seemed in splendid 
m and condition, although the bulbs had 
nN imported last summer from many dif- 
ent parts of the United Kingdom. I think 
8 speaks strongly for the exceptional suit- 
lity of the Coverack soil for bulbs, and 
0 for Mr. Calvert’s careful cultivation. 
. Calvert ought to succeed in this attrac- 
© enterprise, as, in addition to being able 
grow his bulbs in an exceptionally favour- 
€ soil and climate, he has the valuable 
ts of youth and enthusiasm on his side. 

— in Cornwall, so far as I under- 
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stand, attention has been devoted mainly to 
the flower-producing side of the business, 
apart from actual bulb production; but I 
think that Cornish growers like Mr. Calvert 
have an unequalled opportunity for develop- 
ing a very profitable industry on a large scale 
in bulb-producing for forcing. It is a well- 
known fact, though perhaps not. so widely 
realised as it should be, that the early-grown 
and early and well-ripened Cornish bulbs 
will bloom at least a fortnight earlier than 
the same varieties Dutch-grown; earlier, in- 
deed, than those from any other locality, ex- 
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The soliloquy of a new garden 


HERE is something about a new garden 
analogous to young life which lives in 
the future of imagination. There is 
much to plan, some difficulties to overcome, 


much promise, 


I see so many visions in my new garden of 
a spring morning. 

My Roses are now ingrowth. I pruned them 
late, and am pleased with my self-restraint, 
which enabled me to thus miss the ill-effect 
of that late frost. I mote that the shoot 


Whiteley Gem, for which Mr. R. F. Calvert was awarded the gold medal for the best 
new variety at the London Daffodil Show organised by the National Gardens Guild 


Whiteley Gem is a Fortune seedling, and is very similar to Fortune, but opens about ten days earlier 


cept, perhaps, the Channel Isles or the 
Scillies, so when the fabulous and increasing 
millions of bulbs that are grown annually 
under glass for early flower production are 
considered, a little reflection will indicate 
that in this very important industry the 
Southern growers have the ball at their feet ; 
and I suppose the richest rewards will go to 
discriminating buyers of varieties most suit- 
able for the early end of the season, and 
careful cultivators who produce sound and 
well-ripened bulbs and market them carefully 
graded and true to name. 


which I left unpruned to produce my first 
Rose of spring was badly singed by this frost, 
and my spring Rose which I had hoped for 
will not be available this year. Looking at 
Mme. Butterfly reminds me that this is the 
nearest to the expert’s ideal of a perfect 
Rose. Nearby I come to two crimsons, 
nearer to my own heart—the Etoile de 
Holland, perfect in shape and perfume; 
Chateau de Clos Vougeout, wondrous in 
colour, for it is the darkest red Rose in culti- 
vation, delightful in scent, a little awkward 
in growth, for it does so love to grow hori. 
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zontally, but, knowing this, I pruned it to 
an upward eye, and so upward it must grow. 
My Rose garden is more interesting because 


I] have each variety named with a_per- 
manent label. 
The fruit blossoms kaving fallen I am 


anxious about my set of fruit. All my trees 
are young, but I muse, having planted them 
two years ago and not having allowed them 
to fruit the first season after planting, I may 
indulge in a light crop of fruit this year, and 
if my trees are young they will make fine 
trees more quickly than if I had planted 
older ones. The ground that they do not yet 
occupy will produce useful vegetables mean- 
time. Subsequently I shall realise that fruit 
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and Conference, another reliable cropper, to 
help pollinate the Comice blossoms. = 
My Plums, too, I have mixed the varieties 
to secure a set of blossoms. I can get good 
Gages where my neighbours fail, and the 
noble President Plum, through planting 
Merryweather Damson right against it, crops 
nicely. ‘ 
If only we do not get a bad frost during 
the next few weeks my hopes for an interest- 
ing set of fruit will run high. Last year I 
carried out some pruning experiments. I did 
not prune in winter so hard as most people 
cut their trees, but, on the other hand, went 
round my Apples twice during the summer— 


early in July and at the end of August or 


Narcissus Mitylene 


A pure white Leedsii with pale primrose-yellow trumpet raised by Mr. Engleheart. This 
was one of the most beautiful of all varieties at the Daffodil Show 


is more profitable than vegetables, 
sasily grown, in fact, than Cabbages. 

With a weakness for Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
in between each tree of this I have planted 
a cross-pollinator. A James Grieve, useful 
for this purpose, is first-rate to eat. 
Worcester Pearmain, good to look at, too, is 
useful. Stirling Castle, always a_ reliable 
cooking variety, fills the dual purpose of 
making my Cox’s Orange fruit as well as 
adding to the supply of kitchen fruit. 

I love Pears, and, knowing how many of 
my friends have failed to secure crops of the 
Queen of Pears, the Doyenne du Comice, I 
have planted trees on the Quince, dwarfing 
stock which produces fruit-buds in _prefer- 
ence to growth, but this variety being un- 
fruitful when growing alone I have planted 
Pitmaston Duchess, a noble fruit to tne eye, 


more 


early in September—and cut side shoots, i.e., 
spurs, to about three eyes. I notice that 
there was a good supply of blossom in con- 
sequence, and those who are interested in 
this type of summer pruning should study a 
system which is both scientific and practical, 
and well worth the study which it entails. I 
was careful to observe the variety that I was 
manipulating. I love my Apple trees, and 
remember how some fruit on the ends of the 
shoots instead of on these latesmade side 
shoots or spurs. 

Not many well-known Apples fruit on the 
tips of their growths, but Irish Peach is one 
that all who know it must love. It is not 
really a nice grower, and the trees of it are 
small compared with the others that -I 
planted at the same time, but I grow Apples: 
for their blossom and chiefly for their flavour, 
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and in this Irish Peach excels. When 
mer-pruning my Irish Peach I only 
third of the spurs, and these only once, 
I cut them a second time’! should ha 
off the tips of the growths, which con 
the embryo fruit-buds for the followin 
son; in fact, this variety is as well left 
altogether during the summer, 
pruning in winter I noticed the tips of ; 
leaders of this variety likewise con 
fruit-buds, but I cut these off in on 
secure side shoots for the next seas, 
pruning them back about half their | 
Among other varieties of a similar g 
may be mentioned Cornish Gilliflower, 
Worcester Pearmain is a variety wh 
better not pruned in summer. 

Remembering that my neighbours — 
lot of Apples last year through the ( 
Moth laying its eggs in the open 
blossom, I sprayed my flowers with ar: 
of lead, and now that the petals have 
I shall repeat the dose, for no douk 
moths have been busy, and when thei: 
hatch out, one sip of the poison will k: 
grubs ere they eat into the recen 
blossoms and cause the developing fr 
drop. 

The first glory of the spring fruit blo 
is gone, but how interesting is my y 
walk to see the development of the fru 
At first I thought there was a poor : 
fruit so small and almost invisible are 
but if one watches carefully one realises 
as the weeks roll on, a better set i. 
quently obtained than was at first supy 
and in this part of horticulture one’s 
are seldom disappointed. 

My new garden is not yet fully laic 
I have a good wall facing south and 
Next season I intend to plant Peache: 
that still more luscious fruit the Neet: 
My north fence I covered with M 
Cherries and Cordon Pears (on Quince : 
of course), and these will quickly repay 
cost, and the whole fence was a deli; 
screen of blossom this spring. 

One mistake I made in planning my 
den; in the limited time at my dispe 
omitted pergolas of Roses. There is no 
more effective during the summer, 
knowing as I do that such beauties as ¢ 
ing Mme. Herriot may be had in flower 
May until October, it.is an oversight t 
corrected the next autumn, for it is o 
the privileges of a new garden that on 
scope to re-plan and go on improving 
making additions for many years. 

LaurRENCE f. Co 


Agapanthus mooreanus 


Moore’s Blue African Lily (Agapa: 
mooreanus) may be commended to those 
wish to have a perfectly hardy Agapa: 
for the garden. ‘They must not, howev 
disappointed by thinking that it has the 
flowers of A. umbellatus, which is only | 
in the south. On the contrary, those 
mooreanus are comparatively small, bu 
borne in dense umbels. They are of a 
blue and are carried on long, leafless, 
green stems about 12 inches to 18 inches 
I have had it slightly taller, but this i 
any gain, as when the stems are lon; 
umbels and flowers look small enough fc 
stature of the plant. There is in comme 
white-flowered form, but it appears to be 
in nurseries. A. mooreanus can be gro\ 
any ordinary soil in the border. It wil 
preciate a soaking of clear water in 
weather in summer, but can do without 
The leaves are narrow and strap-like in ' 
This plant soon increases in the border 
is easily propagated by division. It fic 
for a long time in summer and autumr 
is thoroughly hardy. S. ARNO 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


bern and Midland 


ze (Sugar Corn) 

‘here this vegetable is required a sowing 
iid now be made in pots in gentle heat. 
joon as the seedlings are strong enough 
may be removed to a frame, where they 
remain until all danger from frost is 
, when they can then be planted out in 
e rich ground about 18 inches apart. 


atagus seed } 

jose wishing to raise a stock of young 
ts for future beds or for filling up gaps 
do so by sowing seed now in drills 
yn about 18 inches apart. When suffi- 
tly advanced the seedlings may be 
ned out to about a foot apart. New beds 
also be formed in this manner, if de- 
i, by sowing the seeds in drills in the 
ared beds, but the practice of using 
blished plants two or three years old is 
e to be recommended. If not already 
», the permanent beds may now be given 
rinkling of artificial manure. 


natoes 

lants which are intended for outside use 
or following early vegetables under glass 
ild be potted on into 6-inch pots. Grow 
plants in a light position and circulate 
freely so that good stout plants will be 
lable early next month. In following 
y vegetable crops ‘Tomatoes are inclined 
aake too much leafage unless the bed or 
lers are well firmed at planting time. 


horbia pulchertima (Poinsettia) 

he old plants which have been gently 
ted after resting will now be yielding 
ity of cuttings, and these may be taken 
with a heel, and should be inserted in 
ly soil in small pots, plunging the latter 
_ pit with brisk bottom heat. To prevent 
sssive bleeding of the cutting when taken 
u the parent plant it is a good plan to dip 
heel of the cutting at once in fine sand 
yowdered charcoal. As these cuttings are 
etimes troublesome damping off the inner 
ace of the glass in the propagating frame 
ild be dried each morning. 


ennials from seed 

ardy perennials are, owing to their 
ptability and more economical require- 
its, becoming more popular than ever, 
they are essentially the flower for 
\teurs and owners of small gardens where 
uur and glass accommodation are both 
ted. The first half of May is a very suit- 
' time for sowing seeds of many of the 
its, which should be done in a prepared 
of light soil in drills about a foot apart, 
king them out when strong enough in 
sery quarters, where they may remain 
il required. If this latter operation can 
carried out in showery weather much 
yur in the way of spraying will be saved. 
its easily raised in this manner include 
lilegias, Anchusas, Campanulas (various), 
phiniums, Geums, Gaillardias, Holly- 
ks, and Lupins. . 


nting hardy annuals 

Vhere plants of lLarkspurs, Godetias, 
rkias, and Coreopsis have been raised in 
es for flowering before those sown 
ctly out of doors they should be planted 
at the earliest moment, choosing showery 
ther, if possible, for the operation. 
nts of Mignonette, too, that were raised 
he late autumn or early this year should 
) be got out, and plants that have been 
Wring in 5-inch or 6-inch pots are also 
‘th planting out, as they will soon begin 


hes) 


to grow again and throw up another supply 
of flowers. Plants of Mignonette always ap- 
preciate the addition of some mortar-rubble 


* to the soil. 


Astets 


The annual class is most useful, not 
only for massing in beds and borders, but 
also for supplying us with decorative cut 
flowers, particularly the sinensis and _ ray- 
floret types. In addition to the earlier-sown 
ones, a sowing outside during the early part 
of May will, with good treatment, yield an 
abundance of flowers until checked by un- 
favourable weather ; also some of these later 
plants are most useful for flowering in the 
cold greenhouse if lifted carefully and potted 
up. 


Bulbs 


those which have been used for forcing 
are now all past their flowering, and such as 
Narcissi, Muscaris, and Scillas may be 
planted out now in suitable places or be 
allowed to ripen off and planted in the 
autumn, whichever may be most convenient. 
Unless the soil conditions are very favourable 
it is doubtful whether Tulips and Hyacinths 
which have been forced really give satisfac- 
tory returns. Fhe above remarks apply to 
naturalising the bulbs in grass. 


Disbudding 
This operation must be taken in hand of 
trained trees of Apricots, Peaches, and 


Nectarines on walls before the growths be- 
come too far advanced. In each case badly- 


placed shoots should be removed first. . The 
young growths on the Apricots may be 


stopped later on at the third or fourth leaf so 
that they will fonm fruiting spurs, but a few 
young, well-placed shoots should be laid in 
to replenish worn-out branches. With the 
Peaches and Nectarines these mainly carry 
their fruit on the young wood, so first care 
should be given te the selection of those 
shoots which will be retained for this pur- 
pose. A well-placed basal bud, preferably on 
the top side, and a couple or so otherwise if 
room enough, and a leader may be left. All 
overcrowding must be guarded against. 
H. TuRNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Bamboos 

Bamboos in pots are very useful in many 
ways and form pleasing backgrounds for 
groups of flowering plants. They may now 
be divided with safety if more stock be re- 
quired. Established plants may be plunged 
out of doors among hardy Ferns during the 
summer months. All the finer Bamboos 
grow well in turfy loam or peat and leaf- 
moul 1. 


Lilism auratum 

This fine Lily is always appreciated, and 
the aim of the grower ought to be to have 
an unbroken succession throughout the sum- 
mer and autumn months. To do this is not 
a difficult matter, it is merely a question of 
temperature and of successional _ potting. 
Top-dressing should not be neglected in the 
case of plants which obviously call for such 
attention. The watering of L. auratum 
must be carefully done—any excess of mois- 
ture is liable to react on the foliage, which 
will turn yellow and drop, when, of course, 
the appearance of the plant ts ruined. When 
single bulbs are grown in 5-inch_ pots the 
need for careful watering is increased. 
Stimulants can be given rather frequently to 


such plants, but these ought to be very weak 
—soot-water is as good as any chemical if 
rightly used. 


The rock garden 


This ought to be at a very attractive stage 
—tne spring-flowering plants and bulbs (their 
name is legion) have come along with a 
rush. A general clean-up will add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the rock garden, and 
if there be any empty or partly-furnished 
pockets these can be filled up as the tidying 
process goes on. Hardy annuals of certain 
kinds are useful for this purpose—one of the 
best is Phacelia campanularia or, as it is 
sometimes called, the ‘‘ Gentianette.’? Such 
things as Phygelius capensis, the yellow 
Alyssum, Senecio Clivei, Catmint, and other 
young stuff from frames will be found useful 
in reinforcing unsatisfactory pockets. Rho- 
dodendron muliense and Darwin’s Barberry 
are telling in the rock garden at the 
amoment. 


Fruit trees in pots 

The disbudding and general regulation of 
young growths ought now, or shortly, to be 
completed. The thinning of the young 
fruits, too, must not be neglected too long. 
Where there has been a heavy set some re- 
lief will be appreciated by the trees. If any 
space remains in the pots top-dressing can be 
attended to—nothing is better for this pur- 
pose than old turf and well-rotted manure 
well mixed and pressed down firmly. Water- 
ing, syringing, and damping down are items 
of routine work. The responsible man now 
feels the disadvantages of ‘‘ Summer Time,”’ 
as it begins to be impossible to close down 
in the afternoon by the clock. A little venti- 
lation may be left on along the ridge of the 
house by night unless there be a high wind. 
When the weather is dull and cool less 
syringing and damping down are needed. 


Gladioli, Sweet Peas, and border Chry- 


santhemums 


These ought now to be in their permanent 
quarters. In all three cases the needful sup- 
ports ought to be given to the plants without 
delay. 


Hardy fruit 

Strawberries, generally, will be rather 
backward this season, and autumn-planted 
beds are none too promising. More and 
more I incline to the belief that some, at 
least, of the more recent introductions are 
lacking in that vigour and stamina which 
distinguished ‘‘ the Laxtons and_ the 
Paxtons ”’ of former days. New beds ought 
to be regularly hoed through, all incipient 
runners removed, and the ground dressed 
with soot or with lime in order to dispose 
of slugs. By and by the necessary mulch- 
ing can be attended to, using rather strawy 
litter for this purpose. 


The kitchen garden 


The importance of hoeing—-and its value— 
among ‘crops in the kitchen garden cannot 
be over-estimated, and advantage ought to 
be taken of the present spell of fine weather 
to hoe, in a thorough manner, as much of 
the ground under crop as can be done. The 
sowing of successional crops will not, of 
course, be neglected. Early Potatoes are 
now well through the soil and the haulm 
must be covered in order that frost may not 
harm it. The planting of Onions, of Leeks, 
of Parsley, and similar things which have 
been raised in heat should be pressed to a 
conclusion. W. McGurroe. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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VEGETABLES 


Chicory 
T= cultivation of Chicory as a winter 


salad and vegetable is not nearly so 

widely practised in this country as on the 
Continent, yet it is an exceedingly easy plant 
to grow, can be readily made available during 
the whole of the winter season, and deserves 
to find a more regular place in our markets 
and on our tables. 

The plant Cichorium Intybus is widely dis- 
tributed throughout Europe and Asia. Its 
tonic, diuretic, and laxative properties are 
well known in all countries, and it is used to 
a considerable extent in medicine. 

Under cultivation several varieties. have 
been introduced giving an increase in quan- 
tity and an improvement in quality of the 
leaves, which, when blanched, lose much of 
their natural bitterness. The variety known 
as Witloof, which originated in Belgium from 
the old Magdeburg large-rooted Chicory, is 
probably more largely grown than any other. 


Its chief merit consists in the width of its. 


upright, entire leaves and thickness of the 
midrib, and under good cultivation it is not 
unusual to produce heads 1 lb. in weight, re- 
sembling a blanched head of Cos Lettuce. 

In the neighbourhood of Brussels the culti- 
vation of Witloof has reached huge dimen- 
sions, and in the season trainloads of this 
delicate, succulent comestible are dispatched 
to all parts of Europe. ‘To obtain good heads 
of Witloof during the winter it is essential to 
produce well-grown roots during the summer, 
and, to effect this, seed should be sown in the 
open ground at the end of May or beginning 
of June, selecting an open position and a 
deep, fairly rich soil. The perfection of the 
head depends largely upon the girth of the 
root, hence sufficient space should be allowed 
for the plants to develop naturally and attain 
their maximum size. The rows should be at 
least 1 foot apart and the plants finally 
thinned to about 6 inches, when they will 
require little further attention beyond keep- 
ing the ground free from weeds. 

By the beginning of November the roots 
will have attained a diameter of 1 inch or 
more, and may be lifted in preparation for 
introducing them into heat in batches. . The 
roots may be left in the beds where grown 
until required, but it is better to lift them, 
twist off the foliage, and lay them in on a 
sheltered border, where there will be no diffi- 
culty in getting them as required for starting. 
The produce of these roots forced in the dark 
is exceedingly useful for salads during the 
winter months, when it is difficult to maintain 
supplies of Lettuces without elaborate equip- 
ment for their production. 

The gardener with Mushroom house or 
greenhouse will find no difficulty in maintain- 
ing supplies, but it is more especially valuable 
to the amateur, as the temperature of an 
ordinary cellar is sufficient to ensure a, free 
development of the leaves, or where no cellar 
exists a few roots planted in a box with a 
similar box inverted on it and kept in any 
room of a dwelling-house will give good re- 
sults. 

‘he growth produced in this way under 
perfectly dark conditions is exceedingly tender 
and crisp, and has an agreeable, slightly 
bitter flavour, somewhat suggestive of, but 
by no means inferior to, good Endive. Asa 
choice vegetable it should find a more im- 
portant place in our supplies, the more so as 
it comes in when fresh vegetables are least 
plentiful. Fresh and pleasing -to the eye as 
it is agreeable to. the palate, there is no doubt 
that it would soon become highly appreciated 
once the sort of opposition arising from force 
of habit, which every newly-introduced thing 
encounters, is overcome. W. AUTON. 
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The Management of an allotment 


Suggestions for the cropping, manuring, 
and cultivation of allotments are given by 
the Ministry of Agriculture in its Leaflet No. 
314. Few allotment holders obtain a full re- 
turn from their allotments; there is a surplus 
of one vegetable or a shortage of another, odd 
rows of green crops interfere with winter 
digging, vegetables are planted in unsuitable 
land, and manures may be incorrectly ap- 


plied. Part of the plot should be ‘* double 
dug”? each year; cultivation and labour 


spread over the longest possible period; 
correct methods of manuring and liming em- 
ployed; the proper proportion of each vege- 
table grown, and the proper rotation of crops 
and manuring followed. These matters are 
all referred to in the Leaflet. 

In addition, the Leaflet includes a chart 
showing an ideal cropping scheme. It is 
arranged in three sections—the first, a plot- 
plan, with three divisions on which the rota- 
tion is worked, showing where and how the 
crops might be sown, with distances between 
the rows, etce., the second, showing the 
spring and summer crops, with dates of sow- 
ing, planting, and the season of harvest, and 
the third, showing the same for the autumn 
and winter cropping. 

A point of great importance is the proper 
working of the soil by thorough and deep 
digging. Deep cultivation exposes the soil 
to the action of air, rain, and frost, making 
the soil easier to work, it increases the sup- 
ply of plant food in the soil, it improves the 
drainage and provides ventilation, it enables 
the soil to conserve moisture during dry 
periods, it decreases the number of soil pests 
by exposing them for destruction by hand or 
by birds, and it breaks up the subsoil, soil 
pans or layers of hard, compressed soil 
which, by interfering with drainage or culti- 
vation, check full fertility. 


Beetroot 


The main sowing of this vegetable should 
be made at once. A light loamy soil gives 
best results, and for preference land deeply 
dug but not recently manured. Sow in drills 
about 15 inches or 18 inches apart, thinning 
the plants afterwards to about 10 inches or 
12 inches in the rows. Should any roots be 
required for exhibition work a hole should 
be bored about 3 feet deep and filled with 
some old potting soil to which has been added 
some mortar-rubble, fine ashes, and leaf-soil. 
Sow five or six seeds in each place, eventually 
leaving the strongest. 


Report on condition of vegetable crops 
on the 26th April, 1928 


Asparagus.—Growth slow, owing to un- 
favourable weather conditions. 

Beans (Broad).—Autumn-sown growing 
slowly; spring sowings germinating well. 

Beans (Kidney Runner).—Sowing in pro- 
gress. 

Beet.—Sowing in progress. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Autumn-sown making 
slow growth; spring-sown germinating well. 

Cabbage (spring-sown), — Germination 
good. 

Cabbage (autumn-sown).—Late and gener- 
ally patchy. 

Carrots.—Early sowings germinating well. 
_ Cauliflower.—Autumn-sown making slow 
progress. 

Celery.—Seedlings being transplanted; 
some damping off in frames reported from 
Lincs, (Lindsey). 

Cucumbers (under glass).—Growing and 
cropping well. 
Lettuce.—Autumn-sown have 
badly ; spring-sown growing slowly. 
Parsnips.—Germination good " generally, 

but growth slow. 


wintered 
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Onions.—Autumn-sown have not wi 
well generally; spring-sown germi 
well, 

Peas.—Early sowings germinating 
but growth slow. 
Rhubarb.—Checked by frost, but a 
crop. } 

Sea Kale.—Fair crop in Middlesex, 

Spinach.—Growth slow. 

Tomatoes (under glass).—Promise 0 
crop; first pickings being made in plac 


INDOOR PLANT 


Clerodendrons 


Of several excellent stove or greer 
varieties C. fallax is, probably, the 
popular. Although generally regarded 
stove subject it does splendidly in an 
mediate temperature, and is one of the 
handsome plants we have for the emb 
ment of the conservatory in August an 
tember. The early batch of plants sho 
potted on as they become ready, and 
cessional batch may be obtained by 
sowing seeds now or from cuttings, b 
which should be started in a temperat 
about 60 degs. “3 


Campanula pyramidalis 
This and the variety alba are dese 
popular plants for conservatory deco 
They should be given pots 8 inches or 9 
for flowering in, and should be got inte 
pots without delay. When well estak 
these Campanulas appreciate plenty of 
and an occasional feeding with ¢ 
manure and soot-water. Seeds, too, : 
be sown of these varieties at the p 
time, and to those who grow Telham EF 
and persicifolia for spring flowering th 
sent is a suitable time for working up 
stock. The offsets from the old plant 
make useful stuff if dibbled out in the ni 
quarters. 


Chorizemas 

These beautiful greenhouse plants ar 
able either for pot culture or for plantir 
in a bed for covering a pillar or wall. 
the latter purpose C. ilicifolium: may 
commended. Whilst in active growt 
plants require plenty of water, but sol 
of the soil must always be guarded ag 
Being a hard-wooded plant firm rf 
medium is best. Propagation may be é! 
by seeds sown in brisk heat now, or b 
tings taken now and inserted in light 
soil under a bell-glass in an interm 
temperature. 


Azalea indica 
When these plants have finished 
flowering it is a good time to overhaul 
and do any necessary repotting or top- 
ing. The balls of soil of those which 
be transferred to other pots should be p 
over with a sharpened stick before pott 
done. The main compost for these 
should consist of peat, to which m 
added a liberal allowance of sharp san 
some powdered charcoal. Ample dr 
should be afforded, and the potting sho 

very firmly done. , 


Coleus 


The lovely blue winter-flowering pla 
thrysoides, is quite one of our best su 
in this colour for conservatory deco 
during the winter. Propagation mié 
carried out either by sowing seed or t 
cuttings. Plenty of the latter are soon 
able if a few of the plants, after flow 
are cut down and placed in a warm, 
pit. A light sandy soil is to be reeomm 
on which to sow-the seed, and also fe 
cuttings, 


a 

| 
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_ Books and holidays 


YOSE of our readers who may have been 
aspired by recent’ photographs in 
JARDENING ILLUSTRATED to plan a holi- 
, the Basque Country will. find a pleasant 
anion in that, enterprise in Eleanor 
lec Romance of the Basque Country 
he Pyrenees *’ (Herbert Jenkins, tos. 6d. 


’ 
66 


> jacket promises .‘‘ elusive mystery,”’ 
sur author proceeds to make it good. 
Basques are a living enigma. Among 
suggested sources their origin has been 
ad from the lost continent. of Atlantis, 
ce supposed pre-historic migrations may 
settled in Spain. ©)? Shea sees the 
nt Hittite nation in the Basques of to- 
while another theory, based on physical 
cteristics, regards ancient Egypt as their 
ial home. 


‘Duranjo the forgotten past has be- 
hed a strange legacy, a representation 
rhinoceros carved in an immense block 
one with a club at its feet. Some 
at figures and inscriptions are believed 
ssess a religious significance the clue to 
1 has been Iost. 


vivals of what appear to be ancient rites 
still be witnessed. In Biarritz, for ex- 
», on the second Sunday in September 
ls of Basques may be observed ensuring 
health for themselves during the next 
e months by cerémonial sea-bathing. 
may watch what appears to be a sur- 
of ritual dancing during the progress of 
‘orpus Christi procession at Itxassou, for 
m time to time the procession stops ‘and 
lancers execute in the presence ofthe 
Sacrament the Mutchiko, or the Ezpata 
za (sword dance). They are young men 
ng white trousers, gold-braided waist- 
_ and on their heads high tiaras adorned 
flowers and glass beads,.and having 
| multi- coloured ribbons falling over 
shoulders.’’ 


t at Roncesvaux, on the Wednesday be- 
Whit Sunday, is to be seen one of the 
interesting processions in the whole 
ue country. It is penitential in charac- 
ind a minute description is given of the 
ge garb of the pilgrims, who round off 
day by praying for the repose of the 


From ‘ 


English 
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souls of Roland and his twelve knights above 
the spot where they lie buried. 

Two Basque towns have special interest for 
visitors—Bayonne, an English 
possession, 1152 to 1451, whose cathedral - still 
displays the English arms, and St. Jean de 
Luz,~Wellington’s headquarters for some 
months. At the last-named town was cele- 
brated Louis XIV.’s marriage to the Spanish 
Infanta, and the jewelled altar-cloth, etc., 
then used may still be seen. 

The marriage by proxy of the royal pair 
was celebrated at Fontarabia (Spain), where 
the silken coats, costumes, etc., then worn 
may also be seen. At Fontarabia annually 
on September. 8th you may hear ‘“ Titi 
Biliti’’ played on fife and drum as it was 
played in 1638 on the raising of the siege. 

Our author has brought “industry and en- 
thusiasm to her task. Racy Basque pro- 
verbs, jotted down in San Sebastian; Pellot, 
the famous corsair, hero of extraordinary ex- 
ploits; Lourdes pilgrimages; a secret valley; 
medieval Carcassonne; Basque weddings, 


Features of a Basque wedding 


Above: The nuptial bed ‘being taken to the bridegroom’s house 


se Below : The wedding cakes carried in procession through the village 
‘The Romance of the BasqueiCountry and the Pyrenees ”’ 


with towering wedding cakes carried in pro- 
cession; names of towns and villages whose 
queer juxtaposition of consonants almost 
defy Pronunciation, and others which sing in 
one’s ear like a lovely tune; history, legend, 
and anecdote; excellent photographs; and, 
not least, an index—all this makes what the 
old Scotswoman called ‘‘ fine confused feed- 
ing,’’ which can be confidently recommended 
to those who propose spending a holiday in 
this beautiful region. G2 


Leather Jackets 


The Leather Jacket, the grub of the 
Crane Fly, is in some seasons very de- 
structive to corn and other crops in the 
spring of the year. This is especially 
the case where, as in the Northumber- 
land rotation, oats follows temporary grass, 
as the fly lays eggs in the turf before 
it is turned and the resulting grubs feed on 
the young corn. Within the last few years 
it has been found possible to deal with the 
Leather Jacket in corn very effectively by 
means of a poisoned bait of bran 20 lbs. and 
Paris green 1 lb. The bran is rendered just 
moist, but not sufficiently wet for the par- 
ticles to stick together by the addition of 
about 1 gallon of water, and the Paris green 
is well mixed in so that every particle of bran 
is poisoned. About 30 lbs. of the mixture— 
that is to say, all of it made of 20 lbs. of 
bran, 1 lb. Paris green, and 1 gallon of water 
—is sufficient to treat 1 acre. The bait 
should be applied broadcast in the afternoon, 
care being taken to spread it evenly over the 
field, and especially to avoid dropping it in 
lumps. Paris green is very poisonous, and 
all reasonable precautions should be taken Fy 
those using it. It might be thought that the 
treatment would entail risk to game and 
other birds, but up to the present the most 
competent observers have failed to detect any 
evidence in support of this. view. . In. spread- 
ing of the bait, however, it is necessary under 
the law that all reasonable precautions must 
be taken to prevent injury to dogs, cats, 
fowls, or other domestic animals ‘and wild 
birds. 

Hardening off 

It is idle to expect plants to do well unless 
they are well hardened off. Boxes and other 
receptacles can be placed in a sheltered posi- 
tion where, in the not improbable event of a 
late frost, they may easily be protected by 
mats thrown over a temporary framework. 
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Answers 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


to 
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Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in wny one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


- GREENHOUSE 


Carnations 

(Mrs. B., Midlothian).—The shoot enclosed 
was quite withered when it was received, 
and no trace of insect life was visible. Black 
Fly is readily distinguished, and it can be 
destroyed by means of light dustings with 
Tobacco powder applied through a rubber 
distributor. Slightly damp the plants, apply 
the powder, allowing it to remain for about 
12 hours, and syringe the plants with clear 
water. Two, or at most three, applications 
will dispose of even a bad outbreak, but, of 
course, vigilance is desirable to prevent re- 
curring attacks. Malmaison Carnations are 
not, in our experience, more liable to attacks 
of Black Fly than other varieties. 


Zonal Pelargoniums 

(G. G.).—The fact that the leaves of your 
Zonal Pelargoniums are turning yellow 
would appear to indicate a lack of moisture. 
Alternatively, the plants may be _ starved. 
When were they repotted? You will be able 
to judge which of these is the more likely 
reason. Do not overfeed with chemical 
fertilisers. Good loam, leaf-mould, a trifle 
of soot, and a little sand ought to suffice for 
Zonal Pelargoniums. It is more than likely 
that your cuttings were destroyed by frost. 
A fresh batch taken now, of young wood, 
will readily root, and these will make good 
plants for autumn flowering. 


Camellia reticulata 

(G, G.).—In their early stages, and especi- 
ally when planted out, Camellias are apt to 
behave in the manner indicated. There is 
no need for concern. The plant will grow 
away during the summer. Meantime, make 
certain that the soil is not in a sodden state, 
and it might be advisable to work in, lightly, 
a little charcoal or some finely-sifted old and 
weathered lime if such can be procured from 
any old building. See that brown scale does 
not obtain a footing on your plant. The 
situation in which it is planted is ideal. 


Acacia verticillata 

(G. G.).—By all means cut back your plant 
of Acacia rather severely. When the young 
growths which are sure to follow on the 
pruning are about 2 inches in length the plant 
ought to be repotted, using either verv good 
turfy loam or peat as the basis of the com- 
post. To this may be added a little bone- 
meal, some leaf-mould, and sufficient sharp 
sand to make the whole porous. Pot very 
firmly. Annual repotting is not desirable, 
but when the roots have filled the pot occa- 
sional allowances of some weak stimulant 
will be of service. It is most likely that the 
poor and thin shoots to which you refer are 
the result of starvation. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
White flowers throughout the year 


(H. Y. N.).—This is rather a puzzling 
query, in so far as no indication is given as 
to whether indoor plants and bulbs, those 


which can be grown out of doors, or a com- 
bination of both is desired. Nor is the 
amount of space available indicated, and 
much would, naturally, depend upon that 
factor in making a selection. Here is a list 
which may be of service—an additional list 
wil be furnished if some data be forwarded. 
Sweet Peas, Stocks, Godetias, such as 
Duchess of Albany, Dianthus, Candytuft, 
Digitalis, Asters, Canterbury Bells, the ex- 
cellent white Pinks, Carnations, ‘Tufted 
Pansies (Violas), Pyrethrums,  Phloxes, 
Pzonies, Antirrhinums, Irises of all classes, 
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Liliums, Clematises, Roses, of 
Arabis, Michaelmas Daisies, Chry 
mums, Hyacinths, Tulips, Lily of the 
Snowdrops, Spirzeas, and Deutzias, 
indoor plants may be mentioned C 
indivisa lobata,» Plumbago capensis 
Solanum jasminoides, Cinerarias, Pr 
Azaleas, Zonal - Pelargoniums, Cyel 
Camellias, Begonias, with the addi 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lily of. the Valley, 
anthemums, and Roses like Niphet 
Marechal Niel. From this list, whic} 
from being an exhaustive one, a gs 
could be made which will provide 
flowers the season round. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomato feeding 


My Tomato plants have been plan 
about three weeks and they do not ap 
be getting away at all well. The plan 
blue, are very thin, and do not grow. 
told that I must not feed Tomatoes u 


first truss of flowers have set. Wha 
do to help my plants along? My hor 


cold one. 7 


[The recent cold spell has had mue 
with your plants standing still, and tt 
(Continued on page 282) 


Narcissus Clwyd 
Cream white perianth with large, strong, orange crown edged with red, for which 


Mr. R.. F. Calvert received an Award of Merit. 


(See page 275) 


—— 

os 

et 
. 


1928 


PECIALLY SELECTED 


PEAT 


ODODENDRONS 


Uae RODUCT, PROPERLY 
(DED AND FREE FROM ROOTS, 
iS, AND WASTE. MATERIAL 


jables the Shrubs to live and thrive 
ider natural conditions, and ensures 


[xeELLENT RESULTS 


inlet on ‘‘ Successful Cultivation of 


idendrons’"’ on request. Quotations 
(ge or small quantities (state quantity 
required bh 


IPSE PEAT COMPANY, 
Ashcott, Som. 


\ BLISHED 1869. Please mention paper. 


WEDNESDAY 
6& Cheapside, London EL.2. C 
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EMPIRE 
STONE 


Garden 


Ornament 


A3.» Falcon, £2- 10-06 
19” high, base 10” x 74” Al, Hare, £1- 10-0 


25%” high, base 84” x 93” 


Bird Bath, BB4.° 
24" square, £3 -6-0 


All prices are carriage paid in 


England and Wales 


EMPIRE STONE CO. Ltd. 
GARDEN ORNAMENT DEPT. 
232, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Write for Leaflet 


Sundial, SDla, 3’ 0“ high, 


Sundial, SD3 3° 3” high, 
£3= 0-0 ‘* 


£4 ~5°-0 


No More Weeds !—get a small 
supply of ‘Ridoweed"’ from 


“WITH. VIC KERS' 


| RIDOWEED 


“7+ (SOLE™-PROPRIETORS: 980. 
“Daavins: VicKERS 2. SONS x0. wanes ia is) 


your Seedsman or Nurseryman 
—and apply on Garden Paths, 


Walks, Hard Tennis Courts, 

Drives, etc. Also use Vickers’ 

Fertilisers on the garden—help- 

ful booklet n Fertilising free 
fm On request. 


M otlan ms 


= and 


CHOICE DAFFODILS 


EB ave stocks of over 350 varieties of Daffodil bulbs including the best seedlings raised by the most famous and expert hybridists 


in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


and entire stocks of many new and rare varieties including all those for which we have 


pived Gold and Silver Medals and Awards of Merit. 


During the 1928 season, in addition to several prizes and 


three Medals at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Great Daffodil 


pW, we were awarded the Whiteley Silver Challenge Cup for the best collection of new varieties at the London Daffodil Show 


anised by the National Gardens Guild, the Gold Medal for 
yal. aad Society for ‘‘ Bradwardine” and ‘ 


2 

a ~ 
Ky 

re 


aby 


wie 


roduction. F.0.0., R:H.S. 


| orange red crown. 


‘CICELY (A, i. eee Good White Leedsii,. large cup, first Saye and 
} coke (Ware). Giant Tugomn. The most 
GALLIPOLI (Brodia of Brodie). Very striking flower. 


GALOPIN (Baekhouse). Finest of the Backhouse red cupped series. £15 each 


‘Whiteley Gem” as the best new variety and Awards of Merit from the 


‘Clwyd” as well as awards and prizes at other Daffodil Shows. 


SPECIAL EARLY OFFER 


BEERSHEBA (Engleheart). One of the best white trumpets. F.C.C., R.H.S., 4a MITYLENE (Engleheart). A striking novelty. Fine white perianth and 
£4 each shallow pale primrose crown, A.M., R.H.S., 1926. 17/6 each 

CARE (Brodie of, Brodie) Superb b g t ; di 
perb bicolor trumpet of large size and perfec 1b NEVIS (Brodie of Brodie), White trumpet of fine quality and form. A.M., 
quality. A.M., R.H:S £2 10s. each R.ELS., 1924. wv foes: pene a ; 15/- each 


each 2b NISSA (Brodie of Brodie). Fine bicolor Incomp.; perfect show flower. White 
perianth, clear lemon crown. A.M., R.H.S., 1928. £2 each 
wonderful flower of recent 
£23 each Qa PILGRIMAGE eee of Brodie). One of the best yellow Incomps., very 
White perianth, deep distinct. » R.ELS., 1925 10/6 each 
12/6 each 1b QUARTZ one of Brodie), A perfect white trumpet and ideal show flower. 
A.M., R.H.S., £2 10s. each 


ZA (Engleheart). White trumpet 8/- each le ROSARY neither Unique bicolorjtrumpet. Large hite perianth, cream 

be LFA Nee ci3\- Pine biedloe trisioet, 35/- each colour trumpet, with a faint rose or shell pink tint. A. M., R.H.S., eo ea 
HEBRON (Brodie of Brodie). One of the best yellow trumpets. £7 each la SAMOTHRACE (Engleheart). Fine yellow trumpet. £2 each 
bce ae as" a mot Incomp. of best quality and tee nel. 40 SWRA (Engleheart). Immense pure White Leedsii as large as Tenedos. £3 each 
“nee To ae (Brodie of pia “Leedbii of perfect shape and Sep a 4a TENEDOS (Engleheart), A marvellous and immense Leedsii. pradoait 


New Catalogue post free on application. 


4 CALVERT, F.R.H.S., Daffodil Specialist and Bulb Grower, 


ie Carnsulan Nurseries, Coverack, Cornwall 
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no doubt improve now that the weather has 
become somewhat warmer. When only a 
cool house is available we think it pays to 
give Tomato plants a move into larger pots 
rather than to plant them out on to the floor 
of the house too early. After plants are put 
out in a cold house and warm weather sets 
in, the plants soon make headway, but the 
reverse is true if cold weather prevails. You 
will find that in a cold house better growth 
is made in 8-inch pots. These pots can be 
plunged into the floor of the house later or 
the plants can be turned out of the pots and 
planted in the usual way. If your plants are 
now blue and thin we should suggest that 
you try the effect of a good dried blood 
manure if you can obtain it. The tale about 
not feeding Tomatoes until the first trusses of 
flowers are set is an old one and wears well, 
but there are many occasions when it pays 
to feed before the fruit is set, and your case 
appears to us to be one such occasion. ] 


FRUIT 


Diseased Fig 

(R. R., Durham).—yYour Fig foliage ap- 
pears to be affected with Botrytis Disease, 
which is caused by the fungus Botrytis 
cinerea. Look over your tree carefully and 
remove and burn all dead wood, snags, and 
twigs. If any of the leaves are badly affected 
they should be picked off and burned. The 
foliage should then be sprayed with a weak 
solution of potassium sulphide; use 1 oz, of 
the chemical dissolved in 4 gallons to 5 
gallons of water. If the disease becomes 
more troublesome, please write to us again, 
sending another specimen packed in a small 
tin box. 


LEGAL POINTS 


Gardeners’ wages 

(Pop).—If a gardener is prevented by ill- 
ness from carrying on his duties he is en- 
titled to be paid his wages in full until such 
time as his engagement has been terminated 
by the usual notice from his employer given 
in exactly the same manner as though there 
were no question of illness, and the wages 
are payable without any regard to health in- 
surance benefit received. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Soil sample 

(I. M. N.).—We have examined your soil 
sample and find that it is slightly on the 
acid side; such a soil would be likely to 
develop green Moss on the top of seed-pans. 
The sample would be right for potting pur- 
poses if some calcium carbonate was added 
to the sample and then left in a heap for a 
year. The best way to do this would be to 
remake the heap, place a layer of soil on the 
ground about 2 inches deep, well dust with 
the chalk, and then place another layer of 
soil 2 inches deep on top and sprinkle with 
chalk; repeat until the whole sample has 
been treated. If you find that the soil 
sample is very dry it would be wise to water 
each layer after the chalk has been applied. 
An easier method, if the soil is still in situ, 
would be to apply a dressing of chalk at the 
rate of 1 lb. per square yard and leave for a 
year, then lift the soil and it might be used 
for potting purposes at once. 


Ashes and mortar rubble 


(Orchard).—(1) The ashes may be either 
those of coal or of coke. In any case, they 
ought to be thoroughly weathered before use 
—that is to say, they must have been exposed 
to the action of the weather for a few months 
in order that traces of sulphur, which is 
dangerous to plant life, may be expelled. 
There is no objection to cinders in the 
ashes—much depends upon the purpose for 
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which they are to be used whether the ashes 
should be sifted or not. (2) Mortar-rubble, 
if not too large, need not be crushed. The 
larger pieces should be about the size of a 
Walnut. 


NEWS IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


Empire Stone ornament 


Much of what falls under the description 
of ‘‘ Garden Ornaments ”’ is in no danger of 
being confused with ‘‘ Garden Ornament.”’ 
There is, unfortunately, a depressing uni- 
formity about these impedimenta, and the 
multiplication of the familiar bird baths and 
sundials goes on and on. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to look at the 
pieces shown in the list issued by The Em- 
pire Stone Company. Here are some de- 
signs on original lines, and yet in keeping 
with dignity and good taste. Closer acquaint- 
ance shows them to be of Portland Recon- 
structed Stone, of absolutely permanent 
qualities, guaranteed to weather exactly as 
the natural stone, and not affected by frost 
The makers supply models with a weathered 
effect if desired, and in Portland, pale buff, 
grey granite, and red stone colourings. 
Notable pieces are seats, such as the one we 


illustrate, vases, urns, oil jars, and animals, 
as well as uncommon designs in bird baths 
and sundials. Facing with Empire stone 
has been the means largely employed in the 
rebuilding of Regent Street, as well as for a 
considerable number of important premises 
throughout the country, which illustrates the 
superior and reliable qualities of this recon- 
structed stone, 

Inquiries to Thanet House, Strand, W.C., 
for list G.I, will bring a full range of illus- 
trations of small and large ornaments to 
suit all requirements. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Dartmoor.—Polyanthus Primroses similar 
to both seedlings you send occur among any 
good strain of mixed Polyanthus. The 
flowers bear no varietal names. No. 1 is an 
undeveloped Hose-in-Hose form. 

W. W.—Re Barbados Pride, the seeds en- 
closed for identification are Poinciana 
pulcherrima. This tropical shrub is closely 
allied to the Czsalpinas, and this variety is 
given as syn. with Cesalpina Gillesii. Stove 
or temperate house plants, they should be 
grown in rich sandy loam with a winter 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs., and 
during summer 60 degs. to 80 degs. Seeds 
should be sown in a brisk bottom heat and 


Empire Stone ornament 


May 


the young plants potted on as req 
are plants making rapid growth 
conditions, and require plenty of | 

W. R. J. (?).—1, Salix purpure 


difformis. , 

E. B., Herts.—The plant ( 
identification is Thunbergia 
alba. The former is yellow-flowe 
ally in bloom during June. 


Truro Show 
There was a glorious array 
flowers at the twenty-fourth shoy 
wall Spring Flower Society, at 7 
Hall on April 24th. Dame Alice 
one of the judges, said: ‘‘ I was 
the great display of seasonable floy 
hearing you have had severe fros 
ticularly to find such perfect spe 
of Rhododendrons and shrubs. 
Sussex, I notice that a great fea 
flowers is their perfection of 
great variety.” oi 
This testimony is the more p 
face of the fact that the severe fre 
5th was at a time when there was 
of the best season for blooms 
Blooms were completely cut down 
young plants were destroyed. — 


blooms escaped, and these we 
of the show. Flowering shrubs 
good as usual, for the same ca 
show was the more wonder 
sequence. The herbaceous secti 
on very well. 

In the Chinese group of R 
one or two new varieties were 
first time. In the hybrid class 
again won first prize. This 
Mr. R. B. Fox at Penjerrick, an 
Williams, of St. Keverne, had 
12 best hybrids with a collection w 
usual contributions. There was < 
hibit of the Azalea type of Rh 
particularly some blue sp: 
Augustinii, 

The hardwood shrubs were a 
lection. The exhibit of the Ri 
Boscawen was placed first, but 
some difficulty in placing secon 
The class of Alpines was not 
both the selection and arrangem 
the judges thought, might have 
Tulips were not equal to former 
to the wet weather and the p 
“‘ fire.” There were good e3 
Darwins and King Harolds, a 
Godfrey Williams had a nice exhil 
attracted a good deal of attention. 
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SAFETY FIRST | ""Ho,ticuituralsecieese’™ = {FOR ALL GLASS STRUCTURES 


Xe FOR ANIMALS WOODLIGE 
AND PEOPLE | WH UU ao 


That require 
OUTSIDE SHADING 


-_ ELLIOTT'S 
SUS ane ANT DE TH SUMMER CLOUD 
superior feaieenical Gon S HADING 


pounds. TINS— CORRY’S Non-Poisonous. 

2 /-25-3/6 6/6 12/-27/6 | SIMPLY REQUIRES SPRINKLING 
Be. PC ADSES (DEATH IN 30 SECONDS 
em 70 sails. TO ANTS, WOODLICE, EARWIGS, 
§ SPECIAL— SNAILS, SLUGS, and kills or brings 
For Parks and Recre- | Mice, Rats and. Rabbits from their holes : Dyn CHE Ne EP ee 
P ation Grounds—in bulk Zozs. 1/-,40zs.1/9,3pt.3/-,1pt.5/-, 1qt.9/- Trade Mark. Reg. No. 14,629. use any other, 
Not direct from the Manufacturers : CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1 


The only genuine, origin- 
al and improved article. 


In Tins, Green or White 
shade, 1/6 and 3/- each. 


THE SIMPLEST MOTOR 


BRITISH MOWER IN THE WORLD 


ROOFING 


From all Ironmongers 


id or 
©) F, McNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 
vd Bunhill Row, London 


a PY eT + Raat et) 
BX : 


'HETC-FARMYARD- MANURE: : 


- 2 & 0 ee es 
& 


2 quantities of ‘lawn ~mowings, accumulate | 
(stime of year. Mixed with other garden 

e and treated when fresh with Adco 
zlerator, they provide a perfect substitute 
‘table manure in a few months. Coarse 
‘talky rubbish unmixed with grass cuttings 
‘er soft green refuse must be treated with 
idard Adco. 


irticulars from all Seedsmen, etc., or from— 
| LTD., 70, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


| 


DY’S NEW NETS 


'N NETS. For Fruit Protection 


HALF A DAY'S ATCO MOWING 
EQUALS: TWO; DAYS) == PUSH 
MOWING, MAY WE GIVE A FREE 
DEMONSTRATION TO PROVE IT? 


CO | 


be 


 Mhk BRI OWERS 
d lengths and widths. Corded all round, Ay r Ve WW 
.. Square mesh, heavy ... 64d. per sq. yard OT MO 
— een pias ae oat per sq. yard 3 
I, square faeeh, fey bd. ere yard A comprehensive ie oars ge 
ND Lin. square mesh (corded) 34d. per sq. yard Service Organisation a frst payment o 
iD 1in, diamond mesh (not corded) maiptainsall ATCO ior 
| 9/- per 100 sa. yards Moter Mowers in CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED, £ 
N TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS perfect geen Whitworth Works, 33, Tilton Road, Balance 
hhsand widths. Corded all round. 64d. per sq. yd. ATCO prices from BIRMINGHAM. a La nikon 
__NEW TENNIS NETS 30 Breer 
arious qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 each. GUINEAS atalogue 
{ETS FOR ALL PURPOSES THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER IS PRODUCED 
14nd particulars from the manufacturers : BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
ale E CHAIN 
PH BENTLEY, Limited ALFRED APPLEBY exch Se 
|OW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. pres eS gS 


ie Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 
| 


= 
A. 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


Usual Salo 
Price thes 
3’ 6° 53 ace nee Bt OLO 
ri as Ba) a Mar Aes 33/8 12/- 
Ren a ee. he” gawlentte f 10/ 
6 a ae ee ae 22/0 20) 
re 26/6 94/- 


: 6" E ot a. 83/6 30/< 
GARDEN BARROWS. no aa 
Sirong Oak or Ash Frame. 
planed elm body, Size, 2ft. 9in. 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in, wood wheel, 3 in. 
iron tyre, 


250 only, to clear.. 
50 only, to clear.. 
Tops for either of above 


GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, ctc. Strongly made, 
Treated inside and out with stop-rot, ae BONE Sees 
Usual Price. Sale Price. aANTES 


12” square ae 4/9 4/3 

y ” ’ 5/6 5/- 
TS ces Ps 6/6 5/9 
Pal) & 8/6 |- 
Da es. 10/6 9/- 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 
Height 8 fees. Usual Sale 


Price Price. 
4’ path ans ee bio b/s 
4’ 6” path ... ies ORDS Ske 
5’ path Gi, Wewwm E/OMy 10/- 
GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale 
ice, Price 
Unglazed. 3’ x2’ .. 8/9 3/- 
3 Vx we 4/9 4/- 
3 5’x3'6" .. = -6/9 (= 
6x4 we 7/9 6/6 
Glazed & painted 3° x2" oe 7/6 5/6 
13 Vvx3’ -- 9/6 8/- 
‘ 5x3! 6" .. 18/6  12/- 
Ey 6 x4’ 15/6 14/- 
USTIG SUMMER 
HOUSE. 
No. 18. 
This House is ve 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance, 
Rustic material is 
peeled, Back fitted 
with hollow bottom 
seat. All stained and 
varnished. inside and 
out. Supplied from 


stock in following sizes: 


Usual Price 


seal Sale Price. 
5’x3'6 se es £5 10 #45 0 0 
6 x4’ fea A £6 10 0 £5 16 0 
x5 ee a ss <9, 00 && 0 0 
BiKD Bec. wee es «. £1110 0 £910 0 
OOo s oF S. £14 0 0 £12 0 0 


SEED FRAMES. 
These Frames are very useful for 
preserving seeds and bulbs against 
frost; are made of tongued and grooved 
boards and very warm. The light is 
. hung at back, and can be opened to 
Cifferent positions. Glazed 21-oz. glass. Two coats paint, 
3 it. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, 
fale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, 
Well made from selected material, 
Usual Price. Sale Price 


(Bark on), 
In are ne 


4 long Be ye 9/- 
5a . 14/6 13/é 
6’ 18/6 17/6 
Bark off, stained, and varnished 
4’ long . 14/6 13/6 
biag,. wo. 18/6 17/6 
Gia wae 24/- 22'6 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. 
Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 
Sale Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sate Price, 9/8 
CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 


fpecifications as No 17 but with 2-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 


Size Usual Price Sale Price 
6x3’ 6 £8 18 0 £3 10 6 
x4’ £4 560 £3 16 6 
“x5 £5 10 0 £4 18 6 
8’ x6 £6 26 &5 10 0 
10’ x7’ £9 50 £8 76 
12’ x8’ £12 50 #11 #16 

Phone : Syd. 1268. 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE i 


OR FORCING HOUSE. 
‘This is a cheap form of 
Growing House, It is 
well made in sections 
good tongued and Foewed 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side of 
doorway, good lock and 

_— key for door, all necessary 
iron work for Ventilators, with is 21 oz. for glazing. 

The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 

re-erection. 


SPAN ROOF GROWING 


Height Usual Price Sale Price 
" -r ae -sF ned 1696 £5 5 0 
(6 : ane pene hea bee £517 6 
, a rv ea 2723820 £7 0 0 
C6”... aye .- £810 0 £710 0 
8 wee as ss £1012: 0 £910 0 
8 “ + .. £16 0.0 £14 0 0 
9 ae Az . £19 0 0 £17 0 0 
9’ & ae .. £23 4 6 £2010 0 
Y aa es £4410 Q $3910 0 


500 in stock ready for imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 


plete sections, constructed of 
strong framing, covered planed, 
tongued and grooved ards, 
Up and down sliding shutter 

as shown, hen exit at side. 
Usnal Price Salc Price 

A ise a oe 86 £1 5 

xr 4 ae nen comely 0 £110 0 
Xb Ce 6” =H ae Ay 4 as : £2 4 0 
BoK6" iB’ £3 1 &3 0 


Floors, usually 7/6, ‘O/-, 14)- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, oar 
12/- and 15/-, 


RUSTIC FENCING. Special Cffer of 800 Panels of Rustic 
Fencing, complete with eek gee be cleared—room wanted. 


SN 6 SSK M224) 
Seeeaces KS se 
Nore’ eats So S506 stoke 4 


SS >. : 


Ea aoe 


ak 


PRICES 

Gates to match, 

Price pee 8ft, wide, come 

Panels Length. Height Pancil. _ plete with fittings 
S10 Rice Mi OtUS Eices Aah | oc 5/6... 9/6 
150 weve PSE eae — Sit; 22 8/Gae 5: 12/6 
130", «6 Sil. 4ft. .. le 1. 16/- 
100 Ditieeees GU ss YL Ay BIE 
160 Sit: ea veee vOut. Gone 24/6. eee eal = 


We strongly advise you to order this lino early as same cannot be repeated 
when stockis cleared. 


SPEOIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 


Usual Sale Usual S8ale 
Price Price Price Price 
100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
O° KT ess AS PS eae 16/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
10”, 12” x8” aa bok ese 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3 
14” 9” re ee Tee ee 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
12”, 14"x10" eo. 16/8 14/9 28/6 24/6 
14%, 16%; a87,20° 222", 24" ea" 20/9 18/9 87/6 33/9 
16”, 18”, 20”, 22” and 04” x14" .. 21/9 19/9 39/6 35/3 
18”, 20” 22”, 24” x16" ... sae 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 
20” 22”, "and 24” x18” nag 23/3 20/9 4i1/- 37/- 
LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., 4cwt. and jcwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
Sale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- 
= —— ——7 
INCINERATOR 
Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 
market. 
Usual price 16/6 each. ' 
Saie Price eo 12/6 each. 


RUST rain FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. 


Made 


from _ best 
Hardwood, Bark off, 


Rustic 


Stained sca varnished, — 


_ ‘Stained’ and varnished, transit and erection. z 

b‘long. Usual Price, 17/6 £’ square. Usual Price, 14/6 Osu ti, 

Sale Price 12/6 Sale Price. 12/6 Prices 

4’long. Usual Price 21/6 38’x2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6’x4' s® te sn Oh is 
Sale Price 15/6 Sale Price, 16/- | 7/x4' 6” .-- £6 10707 


SONS (Dept. 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENR 


These Greenhouses aremadespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not # A 
expensive structure, Can be erected /aeRW?7 
by any handy man in a few hours, 
The framework is substantially 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being { 
good, sound ton neuer and grooved match-boa 
one coat of good oil- colour. Supplied with a 
ironwork and stages for each side of house. 
21-02. glass for glazing. 


Usual Sale 
Size Price Price Size 
Ux5 £6 60 £5 0} 15’x 9 £17 20 
8x5’ £7 26 £51 20’x 10’ £! 
9x6 £8 40 &7 6 ©] 25’%10' 
10°x7’ £9180 £818 0] ¢0’x12' 
12’x8’ £12 17081017 6 


GARDEN FRAMES 

Made of best 1-in. tongued and 

grooved boards, have necessary _ 

pene pieces and runners for 

ights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. . 
and fitted with iron handle. 

Glazed with 21-0z. Glass and all woodwork paint 


Usual Price, 
4’x3’ oe Soo ace Lee oe 
x, 9 {ligt Same fo 6B” 
123 ee. 3 

<6’, 2 = a oot PED RE § 
12’x6’,3,, son ae Oe 7 
16°x6) do saben aera. aa 
20’x6',5 ,, a. oe Se Oe 
24’ x6", 6 £9 2 6 


high prices for your frames inde a 


Do not fF pay 
board: e can supply at the following low prices, 


complete as above. 


made “of 1} in. tongued and grooved best ‘quality: b 
Usual Price, Galo P 

axe 54 =, ' * 7 
ex’ ove 1 
6x4’, 2 Light 1, £2 9 
Peed pardhate oi 18 
eee : 

20’ x 6’, 5 

24’ x 6’, 6 


No. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. 
Corstructed of Bose 19 
covers br } 


floor and strong joists. 
fixed, eae i 
bung on 


ae fitted Tower volte : 
2 key. 

Height Usual Price, 
8°35 6) 6 ide sve S070, 0s 
9’ x 7 8 ote eee £8 17 6 

10’x 7 BY 4” aa wae eal ue 
12’x 8 y ae aes -. £14.0 0 
vx 8 B87" aor e- £16 10 0 
tb) Xa8) = Ore See 218 BG 
16’°x 9 = 8 9% ace aes £20 12-6 
18’x 9 8° 9 nes oe. £22 16 O - 
20° x10' - ‘9° tes --- £26 10 Q- 
20’ x12’. 30° aa . £31 60 
24’x12' *§ 9 4" Bs . £35 “5 0 


RUSTIC POLES. 


Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Stakes, Btc. 
Usual Sale Usual § 


Size Price —_— Price Size 
Per doz. Per doz. 
a x2 5/- 4/6 12’ x3” 
x2 6/- 6/3 8x a” 
8’ x2: 8/- 7/3 x x 
8’ x3” 9/6 7/6 10’x 4" 
YK 25 6/6 7/6 8’ x 5” 
9 x3 11/6 10/3 9x 5° 
10’ x 24" 10/6 9/6 10’ x5” 
10’ x3 18/6 12/- ae”? 5° { ‘ 
12’ x 24" 12/- 10/9 14’ x5 : 2 
GARDEN EDGING. ¥ 
Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 per 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 5/6 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 9 ae = : 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and 
substantial framing. Root 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- ¢ ys 
proof. Ali Rustic work of well- y 
seasoned material. Removable 
Seat at back. The whole stained 
and varnished inside and out. 


UF 


Made in- sections for 


G1), FOREST HILL, S.E.2 


(2 Minutee Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 
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TWOPENCE 


ENING ILLUSTRATED” ia regis- 
t the Genertl Post Office as a News- 
| The Ofices- are at Bouverie Howse, 
treet, London E.C. 4. 


4 SURPLUS LILIES, AMARYLLIS, 


mes, Montbretias, and other summer-flowering bulbs 
planting in -splendid condition and at greatly 
Jes. List on application. 


3 SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING for 


} 
ke os Flower Garden, Rock Garden, and Green- 
‘ast selected strains and tested growth Also finest 
/i Potatoes for May planting. Special Lists free.— 
NS, 11, 12, 13, King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


1S PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 


#0 all readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUs- 
be: writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


3 SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


‘Mustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 

Plants is now ready, and will be sent, post free, on 

= pment. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The. Floral 
c 


7 


|NETTING.—From 2s. 1d. per 50 yd. 


. Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
yusands of rolls stocked. 


| 

UARDS. —3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
. doz, Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s, 6d., 
nge paid. 


| MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 
3, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
¢ value. 8 in., 20s. 6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12 in., 25s. 6d. ; 
‘Grass boxes extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


EN BARROW.—Full size. Very hard 
, 238.; painted, 26s. 


'S BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 
lottom. 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d. ; 4 yds., 
oproyal. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. ; 
ver dozen yards, Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
ying Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


|THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
i small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
jalities, 50x1yd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 9d.; 2yds., 7s., 85., 
, yds., 10s. 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s.; 
| 6d.; 25 x 8 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s. Any size supplied. 
ie Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 


imesh. 5 ft., 4s. 10d. ; 6 ft., 5s. 8d. ; 7 ft., 6s. 6d. ; 8 ft., 
t., 88. 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
isher meshes on application. 


B. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
1E ACAULIS FL. PL. Rounded Emerald 


)ns and rose-pink double blossoms, charming alpine, 
ie fd. per dozen. Carriage and packing paid for cash 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
Six HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, “HERTS. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
2 POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


1, ". Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Ilustrated 
| Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
| Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. s~ 


’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


‘8, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
|ON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


‘and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


aental Tron and Wire work of every description, 
. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 

! Tron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
Y& PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ATERER’S 

GLADIOLI, 
TABLE and 
AZALEAS, 


Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 


choice BEDDING PLANTS, VEGE- 

FLOWER SEEDS, ~ RHODODENDRONS, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ALPINE, and 
PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


Deserip'ive and Mlustrated Catal gue pest free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
eJ LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Ww”. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


y Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’'S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 

Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous, Cata- 

logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ATTS’ 
ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., ls. 


and 2s. 6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d. and 5s—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


ARNATION PLANTS that will grow a mass 

of bloom this summer in the open garden. Perpetual 

flowering, many grand colours and scented. Will surprise you. 

Strong plants 2s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. — BAZELEY 
BROS., Nurserymen, Eastleigh, Hants. 


LPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. Large 


stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Send for list.— 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, Clogher, Co. Tyrone. 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipbourne, 
Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Autumn bloom. 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
5s. dozen. As exhibited at the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
Olympia. Complete list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper.) 


ARE PRIMULA AND 


from large (2,000) collection, 
ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
he VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. E 
ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
destroys insect pests in greenhouses. : 
ULL’S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


Fy oaavan and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—_REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). .Small lots quoted, Post 
card to-day for free samples. and list of 300 bargains.— GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ALPINE SEEDS 
Lists free.—REV. F. 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


.. steps, and_wall coping, rocker, 


'y- 
GEO, VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


UTTON’S WALLFLOWERS. 


_ The cultivation of the Wallflower was revolutionised when 
we introduced the orange-scarlet varieties, and we strongly recom- 
mend flower lovers to try the following :— 


SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet) 

: Per packet, 2/6 and 1/6. 

SUTTON’S ORANGE BEDDER (vivid orange) 

Hl Per packet 2/6 and 1/6. 

SUTTON’S PRIMROSE MONARCH (pale yellow) 
Per packet 1.6. 

SUTTON’S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety) 


Per packet 2/6 and 1/6 
UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 
it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 

and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


ORDER CARNATIONS, 230 vars. finest 

quality plants, ex 3}in. pots, 14 in 14 vars. from 7s. 6d. ; 50 

in 50 ditto from 27s. 6d. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAY- 
WARD, Chace Gardens, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


ILL’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons. — A 


unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 
species, and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 
latest 60-page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
—GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 

ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 71b., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qt—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E. 1. 


[ ABEES 20 LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


10°: BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


Waa te “CASCADE” NOZZLES fit any 
can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


© ALL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 


BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application —W. G. SMITH & co., LTD. (G.I.), Vie- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds. 


LUG -TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., ‘“G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


‘ ORK for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosePpH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office : 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


YREENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
_““Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d, per 

gall., cans extra, “ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra, 7 Ib. tins, 48., post free; 14 lb, tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


ll 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


T)BY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


cwt. f.or—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


ONK’S Rose Manure promotes healthy, 


vigorous growth and superb blooms. 7 Ib., 2s. 9d.; 14 Ib., 
4s. 9d.; 281b., 88, 6d; 56 lb., 15s. 6d. ; ewt., 30s., carriage paid.— 
F. CROSSLING, Horticultural Chemist, Aberdeen. _ 


Bt _GARDEN NETTING 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 28. 6d.3 by 2 ydsi, 5s); 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border_and all nets free—GASSON & £ONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ’Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


(JARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


_ tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 


: bird-proof ; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.; 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d. ; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d. ; 25 by 8, 14s8.: 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately—_A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


YARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d. 


per yd. Cheaper, 25 yds. x 1 yd., 2s,;25 x 8 yds., 16s., ete. 
Complete Tennis Outfits, Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


OOK! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 

‘ small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned } prompt carr. pd. 
delivery 325 x1 yds., 2s.; 50x 1, 4s.;25x2, 48.;25x 3, 68. 3 25 x 4, 
7s. 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x 3, 17s. ‘5 
25. x a 20s.—BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 


mesh, 25 yds. x 1 yd., 28.; 25 x 2, 48,3 25 x 3, 68,3 25 x 4, 
8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for Tennis boundary. Pea training nets List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye, 


ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 
black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 

25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s. ; 25 x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s. 6d. ; 
25 x 2yds., 38. 6d.; 25 x 3, 58. 3d.3 95 x 4,78.; 25 x 6, Ss. 9a. 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 
peers Nets sent immediately.—A. HATTER, Net Works, 
ye. 


ARDEN NETS.—Tanned small mesh for peas, 


seeds, and strawberry protection from birds, etc.: 30 yds. 
long, 1 yd. wide, 2s. 3d.; 30x2, 4s. 6d. ;_ 30x38, 7s. ; 30x4, 9s.; 30x5, 
11s. ; 30x6, 14s. ; 30x7, 16s.; 30x8, 17s. 6d. Large mesh Nets for 
training Sweet Peas, 3d. square yard, any width and length 
supplied. Price Lists of Tennis Nets sent Post Free, carr. paid.— 
H. ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye. 


IN ees (;—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 
ag and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 


application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


__MISCELLANEOUS — 


hie THES, 5s. 9d. complete. Brand new 
IN stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
tings, ae ft. 6 in. pressed steel blade, all complete 5s. 9d., car- 
riage paid. Satisfaction or money back, Bargain Catalogu 

free. —GREEN’S, 702, Albert Street, Lytham. ane apr 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 
cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them > "2d. post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road 
Cardiff. at, Cte ee ; 
EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, ete., direct from ¢ uarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quatries nt Baley, 
SE ee eer of stock pictorials for 
advertising Shows, Seeds, Specialities, ete.—Write 
STAFFORD & CO., LTD., Netherfield, near Nottingham, ice 


1% it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8. 


KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. pes: 


com- 
. nae ye >» stroke engine. 
All ai Accept £42: venuine barvain,— 
SMITH, 4, Sussex Terrace, Burgess Hill, Sussex. i 


PARGAIN GARDEN WIRE! ! Ideal for Pe 
fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tyi 

scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof oon 

Spec al prices small lots or 19s. 6d, mile. Samples free.— 

GREEN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. en 


as, 


‘a AEDEN Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 
mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars i 
=WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, State 
EAF-MOULD, Cae 
fine, centuries old 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


from Oak woodland, sifted, 
Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. cox, 


‘ALASS — Best 21 oz. ‘Horticultural Glass, 


Various sizes from 13d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List fre 
Stock also held in London.-Write “ GL SS (CE fe GT 
4, Mason Street, Manchester TE ade SAL 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ANDSOME PAIR of £4 4s. square polished 


Ash Tennis Standards, complete with heavy ground plates, 
powerful fixing screws and solid brass net winder. Accept 50s. 
Also full regulation size heavy waterproof Net with steel 
headline 20s. Both perfect new condition, never used. 
Approval willingly against post-dated Cheque.—GILYARD, 
Darley Street, Bradford. ‘ 


PLANTS, &c. a 
LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and packing. Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 


PDORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


IOLAS. Choice bedding varieties, 1s. 6d. 


dozen. Postage 3d. List free—UNDERWOOD BROS., 
Charles Street, Camberley. 


OLYANTHUS, Greenways x Glory, A.M. 


R.H.S. 1926. Colour deep ‘Venetian red, good plants, 
12s. 6d. dozen. a cid paid. From the original raiser.— 
MISS BENSON, The Cottage, Henfield, Sussex. 


JEW LATE FRUITING RASPBERRIES, well 


2 dormant : 25, 3s. 6d; 50, 6s. ; 100, 10s. 6d. Strawberry plants, 
finest late fruiting: Givon’s Late, Paxtons, The Earl, 50, 2s. 9d. ; 
100, 5s. Best Autumn sown Cabbage plants, Savoys, Brussels, 
Lettuce, Onions, Cauliflowers, etc., strong, 2s. 6d. 100. Chrysan- 
themums, finest early and later blooming kinds, to name, all 
shades, strong: 12, 3s. 6d.; 25, 6s.; 25, best x-ed, 5s.; all carr. 
paid, cash.—_J AS. WALTERS, Grower, 25, Friars Walk, Exeter. 


ORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Bronze 
Buttercup, Framfield White, Framfield, Primrose, Minstrel, 
Miss G.K.Thorpe, Litchfield Early White, Sanctity, Shirley Bronze, 
20 varieties, 2s, 6d. doz., my selection. ANTIRRHINUMS, 
intermediate varieties, first class plants, 1s. doz. Box-edging 
plants, 3s. 6d. per 100. Please send for list of Bedd;ng plants. 
Orders of 5s. carr. paid.—_JAS. LITTLE, Sunderland Gardens, 
Galashiels, Seikirkshlre. 


ye ORETS poner of Wales and La France 


(guaranteed true). Finest selected well-rooted young 
plants, Is. 9d. doz. ; not selected, 1s. doz. (plus 6d. part postage 
any number), 


AUVE CATMINT (Nepeta Mussini).—Strong 


well-rooted young plants, 2s. doz. (plus postage as above). 


ANSIES.—Sutton’s Perfection. Strong plants 


1s. 6d. doz. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded,— 
H. V. SIMMONS, Nurseryman, Cheddar. 


ARE PLANTS. List. Many uncommon 


mountain species and garden hybrids. Rock garden 
open.—MISS TAYLOR, Quarry Orchard, Clears, Reigate. 


8 () () Hardy Midland Rock Plants. Catalogue 
we _free.— ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 
Cae SPECIALIST’S COLLECTIONS. 


LIST C, plants, cuttings, post free.—T. NELSON, Warb- 
lington Castle Nurseries, Emsworth, Hants. 


iNet | NOVELTY CACTUS. — The 
J newest fad in house and garden plants. Sample collection 


of ten assorted kinds, 10s., post paid—EL PASO SEED 
EXPORT CO., 116, Broad Street, New York. 


Aree (Ostrich Plume), Zinnias, Stocks, 


Heliotrope, Lobelia, Nemesia, Gaillardia, 4d. per doz. 
Salvia, ls. 6d. per doz. Pansies, 9d. per doz. 2s. order carr. pd.— 
H. DOBBIE, F.R.H.S., Florist, Bungay, Suffolk, _ 


OMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s Best of All, 


Ailsa Craig, 100, 10s.; 12, 2s. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
RULE, Four Marks, Hants. — 


ENTIANA VERNA 12, clumps, 6s., free. 


6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicular grandiflora, 
5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s. — O’KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
vaughan, Ireland. 


May 12 


For spring pe 
LERE are two first class w 
either of which will effe 
clean trees from early af 
Low price permits lavish 
trees can be thoroughly pr 
from the outset. Of all ny 
men, seedsmen, and floris 


XL ALL ORCHARD and F 


TREE WASH 
XL ALL EXTRACT of QUA 


G. H. RICHARDS LTI 


234, Borough High Street, London, 


R. 443 


DARWEN SHO 


Saturday, June 2nd 
Splendid Classification for Group: 
Plants, and Flowers. 
Popular Judzes Substantial P; 
Entries Close Wednesday, May 23rd, 8 
Send for Schedule to :— 


E. M. MARSDEN, 


Borough Chambers, Arch St., DAR\ 
Telephone 583 


UAVUUUNDOOUOETOCVOVUADUOTOCTOC AT OTECO ETAT EAE ETH 


PLANTS WANTED 
ANTED, old varieties of Zona 


Pelargoniums, such as Vesuvius, white flower 
New Life, striped; Distinction, white flowered; 1 
Also old varieties of bronze, tricolor and variega 
sorts. Correspondence inyited. Lists exchanged.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, John Innes Horticultural 1 
Mostyn Road, S.W. 19. 


-~--—— 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUA 


(1OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and 
\ Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Cata 
Guide, 3d., post free—HAIG, Newdigate, Surreya 9 
SITUATIONS VACANT — 


V T ANTED.—Lady or Gentleman, with ¢ 


pearance, in or near London, having spare time, 
take on agreeable flower show work as required from tin 
salesmanship preferred but previous experience not 
Full particulars on application —Box 664, “GAR! 
ILLUSTRATED,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, Lond 


(\Actl. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 


Contich, Belgium. 


YHRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODIL— 
Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
\ARDENER, where one or two are kep 


situation. 18 years’ experience, inside and out 
married; one child (5).—ADAMBS, Leamington, Hasting 


obtain 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


CLAY'S 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 
7 Ibs., 5/65 14 lbs., 6/~3 28 lbs, 10/—3 56 lbs., 18/= 
locally, direct from the works, carriage pai 

with order (except TIN 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


| ovAh 
hk: LONDONG 


112 lbs., 52/=. Or, if unable to 


in the United Kingdom for Cash ic y 
8). Pri 


TRADE MAR} 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 1 


; : 


12, 1928 


a 
’ The Famous 


| 

fERSET and DORSET PEAT FUEL 
pit Quality Heavy, Hard, Thick Cut Peat 

. only delivered. 

%3 (Delivered Free by Motor, any distance) : 


yBlocks £1 12 6 2,000 Blocks £5 17 6 
es 00 5,000. £14.10 0 
Truck of 8,000 Blocks £22 10 0 
Order Office: 


4. GIBB, 6, London Road, CROYDON 
“a 


see en 
1000 BEDDING, HERBACEOUS, 
WSANTHEMUMS, and other 
plants in 250 varieties 


qire stock of four large nurseries. Excellent 
well rooted plants, first quality only. 

Send post card for free lists. 
ED HURRAN, Barton Nursery, 
Gloucester 


TRESEDER, LTD. 
1S NURSERIES, CARDIFF 


JAHLIAS 


: from cold frames in 3 in. pots 
. now ready. 
| List on Application 


TS FOR GARDEN & GREENHOUSE 


DAHLIAS 
2 Fine Cactus Varieties... 3 6/- 
2 Large Decorative Varieties re 6/- 
(Ready from middle May) 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
2 Garden Varieties (early) ... = A/- 
2 Late Varieties for Greenhouse ... A|- 


/W AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS 


i Varieties ... 9/- and 12/- 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS 

hi ta (Geraniums) 

2 Single Varieties re L& aoe HS 

2 Double Varieties... ah ee 76 

| COLEUS 

2 Fine named sorts ... = os 5/- 


4 above plants are distinct named varieties. 


,age paid unless under 5/-, when 9d. must be 
added for postage. 


1 7. COLE & SON, 
lursery Gardens, PETERBOROUGH 


th" pi YhMfE, 
LE phy 


4 


Pre ie, je YY 


pee ee 
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MANURE 


TNERRY' Garden Manure is a 
* General Purposes Manure suitable 
for Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables. 
Use during planting or as a top dress- 
ng in the early stages of growth—but 
not for forcing. Apply at the rate 
of 2 to 3 ozs. per square yard. 
A user says: The Results have been 
| Magnificent.” 
14 lbs. 3/93 28 lbs. 6/6 5 

F 56lbs.12/ 5 1lcwt. 21/6. 
\Obtainable from all good Seedsmen, 
‘Florists, Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or 
from the Manufacturers, carriage paid 
for cash with order. 


COMPETITION Enter for the “Ferry” 

j Competition for the 
| Per best Flowers and 
Week Vegetables grown by 


for Amateur Gardeners. 
Six Send a post-eard for 
Months § fwil particu'ars 


| 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL AND 
a MANURE CO., LTD , 
(Dept. C) Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886) 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


To make a success of this get Hardy Scotch Grown Plants. Please makea 


SUMMER 
BEDDING 


GIVE US’ A TRIAL 


note of our address and send for Catalogue, which includes ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, ASTERS, CHRYSAN®FHEMUMS. DAHLIAS, 
GERANIUMS, FUSCHIAS, SWEET PEAS, VIOLAS, Etc., 
and all the regular run of popular bedding subjects in all the up-to-date 
named varieties. We are actual growers of both SEEDS and PLANTS. 


ALL ARE CARRIAGE pap. STORRIE & STORRIE, The Nurseries, Glencarse, Perthshire 


 Suit-all”’ 


Rustic Seats 
ATTRACTIVE & 


Design No. 12, 


for two persons. COMFORTABLE 
To seat two persons 17/6 Carriage Paid to 
To seat three persons ... 25/= any Starione in 
To seat four persons 3 \/- England d& Wales 


Made of peeled Oak, hollowed out seatings, stained and 
varnished. 


Designed and 
Manufactured by :— 


WALTER TODD 


(Desk G.T.) 
Kidderminster, Worcs. 


P ene: 


Design No. 12, for three persons. 


A Strong, Light, Metal 


Barrow for Garden Use 


The 
“KINGBARO” 


Is rigid, noiseless, and perfectly balanced. Watertight and 
Weatherproof and will carry an extra big load without 
spilling. Can be taken asunder and stowed away compactly 
when not in use. It is so ingeniously constructed that an 
unskilled person can assemble or dismantle it in a couple of 
minutes by simply manipulating three nuts. 

The ‘““KINGBARO” has a 15-inch diameter wheel, a capacity 
of 34 cubic feet, but weighs only 37 Ibs. 


PRICES : 
Japanned, 36/*. Body Heavily Galvanised, 359/-. 
Delivered Carriage Paid to U.K. Stations, 


Sole Manufacturers : 
BEER & POST, '78u8y, 823° 
’Phone?: City 7432. 


66 

The Rolls-Royce 

” 
of Mowers. 

You cannot buy the best unless 
you know this machine. 
Registered Stockists supply 16 in. 
J.P. Super for £4 - and 12 
instalments of £1 18.; 12 in. 
model for £3 38. and 9: instal- 
ments of £1 18._ J.P. Power 
Mower for £17 17s. and 12 
instalments of £44s. Nameof 
nearest Stockists on application. 
Send for Booklet 91, and ask for 

working demonstration free. 
J.P. Super Lawn Mowers, Ltd. 
91 Meynell Road, Loicester 


TUCKERS (OXFORD) LTD. 


BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


Celebrated for Alpine Plants 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


Plant Labe 


al 
ja 
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PATENT 


UMMA ZZ 

RED POTTERY LABELS, 25 x 14 in. with rustless wires, 

12in., 2/3doz.:7in 5 2,-doz.; 13x 1in., Gin.wires, 1/6 doz. 

WATERPROOFINK, 9d. ano 73d. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 

VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


LAWN SAND 


Kills moss and weeds in lawns and 
greens and improves the turf. Use 


at any time; 2 ozs. per square yard. 
Harmless to birds and animals, 


Smalletins, 10d., 1/3, & 2/3; 7 lbs., 
3/-; 141bs., 5/-; 28 lbs., 8/6; 56 lbs., 
15/- ; 1 cwt., 26/6. 


Of Nurserymen, Seeds- 
men, etc. If any difficulty, 
ABOL Ltd., 11, Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent 


a 


lV GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WHERE TO BUY. 


BAY TREES & PALMS | BORDER CARNATION 


ACME LABELS 


Garden Labels come and go 
but ““ACMES" last for ever 


“ACME” 


LARGEST STOCK 
IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS 1h ant GNDON it 


Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing ie- 
quired. Have been made withcut alteration 
for 50 years. Special d+ signs for Roses, Fruits, 
Reck plants, and Herbace us or Shrub names 
Also COMMEMORATION AND NOTICE PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainable from all nurserymen, or fr om— 
JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell S.E.5 


Price Lists with pleasure 


ROBERT GREEN 191»), Ltd. 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.1 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Send for H. J. JONES’ 


Catalogue containing List of 
all the best varieties including 
Novelties of this Season ; 
also List of Hydrangeas. 


H. J. JONES, 
Ryecroft Nurseries, LEWISHAM, S.E. 13 


CYCLAMEN 


GOLD MEDAL CALE- 
DONIAN PRIZE -STRAIN 
SOW SEED NOW 


2/6 packet, or collection 
6 distinct varieties 10/- 


Catalogue on application 


sy J. W.FORSYTH 
; = Cyclamen Grower and 
Floriculturist 


PUTTERIDGE 
LUTON 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS GLADIOL1 


Crazy Sun- 
eecared “a LONGSTAFF & SONS 
Paving, irds’ a Pe eR 
Ried peeks Gladioli Specialists, 
Walling ; : 
Edging ei, Near Chelsfield Station, Kent 
and Figures 
Rockery , 
Stone Ete. Ask for Catalogue of 150 
5S * Carts paid. et aa a F - 
a fetameine piste? Heres varieties, including American 
g 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES 
London Office: 76. CHancerRy Lane, WC.2 


GREENHOUSES 
A. OVEREND & SONS 


S1ILrveER MEDaLLisTs 
Horticultural Builders G Rustic Specialists 


Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 
Arches Frames Garden Furniture 
Garages, etc. 
Established 40 Years 
367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 


AnD PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Telephone: Harrow 1664 


Novelties. 


W. WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 
Specialist 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Delphiniums - 24/-, 30/-, and 40/-per doz. 


Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- 


Phlox oA 


- g/- and 18/- BA 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy - 7/6each 
Catalogues post free on application 


LILIES 


Unique _ Collection of 
Hardy SRorder Varieties 


JAPANESE LILIES 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most 
complete collection in this country. 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. 
Catalogues free on demand 
PERRY'S HARDY PLANT 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


phe a ee al 28 


LIME 


THE “LEICESTER” BRAND OF 
PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


is the best form of lime for your garden. 
Guaranteed Analysis 90 to 95°/, pure 
calcium carbonate. Fineness 77 to 79%, 
i.e., almost as fine as flour. 


Carriage paid prices 
90 Ib. bag, 5/-'; five bags, 24’- cash with order . 


THE LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Department, WELLS, NORFOLK 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Our service of Border Carnation 
is admittedly the highest class obtain 
-able in the country, while our uniqu 
packing methods ensure safe arriy: 
of plants at all times 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue 


LOWE&GIBSON, Ltd 


Oakfield Gardens 
CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX 


GARDEN NETS 
BUY OF THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURER 
Any Length, Width, ‘ 
Mesh supplied, Carr. ' 
Paid Passenger Train 
on receipt of Cash 
with Order 


NEW NETTINGS, TENNIS BOUNDAR’ 
NETS, PEA NETTING, &c., &c. 


RULL LISt 
For Prices see Advt. Page viii. 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 
Net Manufacturers, 
PORTHLEVEN - CORNWALI 


GREENHOUSE BOILER 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE 
BOILER 


is the best for Small 
Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens. Will burn 12 to 16 


hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL 

& Co., Ltd. 

Southwark St., London, 
See 


Hop MANURE 
WAKELEY’S 


The original and only reliable substitute {01 
Stable Manure. Goes farther, gives bette 
results, and is clean to handle. 


A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post 


4&8 Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in out 
Marked Bags containing Guaranteed Analysis. 


Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 
5 Large, 33/9 10 Large, 65/- ; 20 Large, 120/- 
Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltp. 
71, BAnKsipE, Lonpon, S.E,1 


ORCHIDS 


Let us Quote You . 
CLEAN, HEALTHY STOCK 
_ Orchids For All 
- SUTTON BROS. _ 
Orchid Growers and Importers, 
Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sussex 


iE 


512, 1928 


Cacwus All 6/* doz. 
DARLIAS Collaretté our 


Onarms selection 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries” 


ARDEN NETS 


Best Quality. Carriage Paid. 
§x 2 yds. 10/- 6/3 
fx 4 yds, 19/9 12/6 
Sx S yds. 19'9 12/6 


esiz28 in seaportion, Also BOUNDARY NETS 
Special Trade Terms. 


ouRO3K ROPEWORK C3., Ltd.. LOWESTOFT 


VOLCK 


‘The Spray tbar 1s Different 


ewill give a complete control of all the pests usually 
apy the garden and greenhouse, including many fungus 


‘8 Special note this week :— 
om App es & Pears. To keep fruit trees clean 
Be 12 days from the time the. buds swell until the 
éots, using 1 part Volck to 50 parts water. This will 
» red spider, aphis and young caterpillars. To prevent 
bdd 2 oz. Monrose Bordeaux Powder to each gallon of 
e Solution. 
y OLCK TO-DAY ! Fullest instructions with each Tin. 
Eo make 2 gall s. 9G. Tin for 10 galls., 2/6, Also in 
diz 
Sched hy all the lerding Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
gale Distributors : 
1EO. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Dept.), 
unt Garden and Waltham Cross 


| 
~ 


OBBIE’S PLANTS 
| HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


wers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dablias, 
sies, Violas, Fuchsias, and Alpine 
tts should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


Post Free on Application. 
Mention this Paper. 


BBIE & CO., LTD. 


g’s Seedsmen EDINBURGH 


LASS 


DRTICULTURAL G 


is cut toany size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
(a8 is gent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
| to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

3. ROBINSON Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

_ 31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
‘Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE SEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each, 


cc rT LMT CEE EATCTTLL 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
game day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


chard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
.BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


\IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Etc. 


BARDEN CHRYSANTHS, “=2"ses 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Pare 


~AND BAMBOO OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


‘TWIGS TO VACHTMASTS® 
SUITABLE FOR AN INFINITE 


BAMBOO 
GARDE 

CANES. 
(A. EDAVIES&C° 


Mord AR oF EUnEoeee ae 
— wRit 


€ FOR ove 
calsenas DARD PRICE LI LIST 


164 LEVER STREET 
CITY R®. LONDON. EC1 


New 


Catalogue 


free on request 
LEEMING BAR, 


LONICERA NITIDA 


The New Hedge Plant. A good 
grower, with small, handsome olive 
green foliage. Much better than 
Privet. 14 feet, 9/- doz., 65/- 100; 
9 to 12 inches, 4/- doz., 30/- 100. 


YORKSHIRE 


LAWN FERTILISER 
per 20/- cwt. 
WORMKILLER - 17/6 cwt. 

LAWN SAND = cep ds lyy 
“Tonks ’’ ROSE MANURE ae 
SWEET PEA MANURE 25/- 
TOMATO MANURE 22 Om} 
All Carriage Paid. 
The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIK* 


Nine 
BROCCOLI 


HIS WONDERFUL 
March, April and May an abundant crop of Broccoli, 9 heads on every plant, 
and reproduces every year. 

just when there are no green vegetables about. 


Seed 1/-& 26apackct. Plants, 6 for 1/6,2/6 doz ,10/- 50, 18/6 100, 
Post paid for cash with orderor€.0 D, FullCatalogue FREE 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion, & Brussel Sprout plants 50 for 1/3, 100 2/4. 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS, F.R.H.S. 


Seedsman to H.M. King George V. 


CURTIS’S 
Star Perennial 


VEGETABLE planted May/June provides the following 


No frost. wi 1 ki 1 them and they are fit 
You must try them. 


Post Paid. 


Chatteris, Cambridgeshire 


WEST’S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 
Rafhatape (better than rafha). Westcelu 
labels (everlasting). Westmalene (better 
than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. 
Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Killer. 
“Lawn Sand.’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 
Samples and Catalogue free 
E WEST HIGHAM HILL WORKS, 
o 9 LONDON, E. 17. 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundries. 


ALEX. 


co mtg 
+ 


Betler Results 


Dens Ironworks, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CARNATIONS 


ag for 
every Garden & Greenhouse 


Allwood’s selected stocks, 
the finest obtainable. 


Perpetual Flowering Oarnations, Perpetual 
Border Carnations, Border Carnations, Allwoodii 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


Tllustrated Catalogue on request to— 


The leading Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World, 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


~ Longer Service 


HE experience of nearly a century and the employment 
of skilled experts to manufacture have sec”red the world- 
wide fame now enjoyed by Shanks's Lawn Mowers. 
To every corner of the globe these machines have penetrated, 
their absolute reliability having brought this success. 
Whether for Motor, Pony, 
have the best when you get a 


Horse or Hand propulsion, you 


Guaranteed British 


LAWN MOWER 


Sold by all good Ironmongers and Hardware Merchants everywhere. 
Any difficulty in obtaining should be notified to the Manufacturers, who 
will be pleased to arrange to supply and give advice on suitable equip- 
ment, together with detailed Catalogues free of charge. 


Write 


SHANKS & SON, LTD. 


Arbroath, and Bush Lane House, 


The Stormy 
Winds 
WILL Blow— 


but— 
» they won tdam- 
a |I's\|) age Flowersand 
‘) RW’ Plants protected 


| ye i with 
jae ia 
I? of Nia Hf ef 
STRONG 
a7 
«ll WIX - 
EXTRA STRONG -: 
The 2 Best-of-All Plant-Tyers 


n | 


o 
Self-Unwinding Pocket Spools 


et ei i i Per A Spool 


3 Spools 1/- 
DON’T risk 


storm damage. 
Save your Plants | 
and Fiowers with 
, PLAN-TIE & TWIX 
% On sale at 


SEEDSMEN, 
# Pt } NURSERYMEN, 

ae FLORISTS, 
IRONMONGERS 

British Made hy 
R. P. LAWSON & SONS, LTD. 
Rodney St. Works, Manchestey 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


armona 


‘A PAR-EXCELLENT 
Is by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Carriage Paid Prices; 


1 lb. Tin - 1/3 14 1b. Bag - 5/9 

2 Ib. Tin - 2/- 28 lb. Bag- 9/6 

7b. Tin - 4/6 56 1b. Bag - 16/- 
112 lb. Bag - 26/- 

The fullest instructions accompany 

each package. 


A Carmona 
Measuring 

Spoon ia 
each Tin. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 
BROMWICH 


BENTLEY'S a 
WEED DESTROYE 


First in strength. First in popul 
One dressing will keep walks and ¢ 
clean for two years. - 
Concentrated Liquid (1-80) Poise 
3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., £1 16s. ; 125 
£3 9s.; 24 galls, £6 6s; 40 g 
£10 (in steel barrel), 
Powder (1-25) Poison 
6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 2 
20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 


DAISY KILLE 


The Scientific Lawn Sand 


For lawns of all kinds—tennis courts, t 
ing and golf greens, and croquet grou 
Kills all weeds and promotes a ver 
thick sward of fine grasses, beautiful 
refreshing in appearance, comfortab| 
the tread, and ensuring conditions n 
sary for perfect sport. 
In air-tight barrels: 1 ton, £26; 4¢ 
26/6 per cwt; 1 cwt., 28/-; 56 Ibs., 1 
In bags: 1 ton, £24 10s.; 4 cwts., 
per cwt.; 1 cwt., 26/6; 56 lbs. 1 
28 lbs., 8/6; 14 1bs., 4/9; tins, 1/66 


Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwz 
General Catalogue sent on application 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY Li 


Barrow-on-Humber, Linc 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Great Spring FLOWER SHOW 


IN THE 


Royal Hospital Gardens, CHELSEA, London, s.w. 


MAY 23rd, 24th, and 25th 


Prices of Admission for Non-Fellows : 


WEDNESDAY, May 23rd, 12 noon to 8 p.m., 10/- 
THURSDAY, May 24th, 10 am. to 5pm. 5/- 
THURSDAY, May 24th, 5 p.m. to 8p.m., 2/6 
FRIDAY, May 25th, 8 am. to 5pm, 2/6 


PES ES SLES ine SOS SS Rit wa. * 9) 8 Sie 8, v0 Mw e'ece a'r + 5 imieisleiaisi) ri 9-h, siuhe/eyaue)4 e\a/aieleleieteTh' a) 96 7a genie ETE eee se 


Fellows’ Tickets Admit Free. 


THE BAND OF H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS will play each afternoon. 
For particulars of Fellowship apply to :—THE SECRETARY, R.H.S.,- VINCENT SQUARE, S.W. 1. | 
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566—Vot. L. 


Prepaid Annual Subseristion 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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¥ Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The Enehse Flower Garden”’ 
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ollination of Fruit Blossom and the Setting of Fruit 


Causes of sterility in Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries 


i 

i pollination of the blossom is one of 
| most interesting subjects in con- 
ition with fruit trees. It has been a 
11 experience with fruit growers that 
jial varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
ferries bore little fruit, though the 
vere lusty and making good growth, 
t: blossoms plentiful and healthy: It 
erefore been necessary to look for 
for the condition of fruit sterility. 

is been found, first, that the sterility 
y noticeable in certain 
Pe large orchards 
the varieties had been 
( in groups, or that it 
‘din connection with 
isolated from all 
» This has given in- 
ctors a clue, and both 
island and America 
(tural scientists have 
| past 20 years come 
eonclusion that, while 
1¢ conditions and the 
(| vigour of trees have 
¢ deal to do with the 
ition of blossom and 
sting of fruit, there 
1 a few varieties of all 
trdy fruits which are 
‘re, and which, 
-re, need the pollen of 
‘rees to help them to 
i bear fruit. 


ES AND FLOWERS 


instructive lecture 
Irecently to the East 
‘Beekeepers’ Associa- 
Mr. C. H. Hooper, 
f,awell-known 
(ty on the subject, 
tl out that the study 
linsect visitors to fruit 
‘ns and the construc- 
ad habits of the in- 
night tell us why a 
| orchard or planta- 
lade a profit or a loss. 
\ebetries, Currants, Raspberries, and 
ierries all mature their fruit perfectly 
ollen of the same variety, but they all 
hsects to carry the pollen. With 
¢ Pears, Plums, and Cherries a large 
ion of the varieties will not mature 
vith pollen of the same variety, but 
jollen of another variety in order to 
— 
___ APPLES AND PEars. 


ar 


riety of Apple or Pear is sufficiently 


fitful for it to be planted alone with 


4 
a 


- 


| 
| 


free flowering, it is a notoriously poor 
vation to bring it to perfection. 
small. 


safety. The most self-fruitful variety may 
mature, say, Io per cent. of its flowers with 
its own pollen, but will yield double with 
pollen of another variety; while Cox’s 
Orange and Lane’s Prince Albert may 
mature one fruit per 1,000 blossoms with 
their own pollen. 


PLUMS AND CHERRIES, 


In Plums some 1o varieties are very self- 
fruitful, but the yield of each of these is 


A free-flowering Crab: Pyrus Scheideckeri 


This is one of the most beautiful hybrids of the Japanese Crab, pr 
fusion of pale rose and white semi-double Apple blossom in May. 


It eventually attains a height 


slightly increased by other pollen; half the 
Plums are absolutely or for practical pur- 
poses self-sterile. In the case of Cherries 
only Morello is perfectly self-fruitful, and 
nothing is gained by intermixing it with 
other varieties. .Kentish Red and some of 
the Duke varieties are self-fertile, say, 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent., but the Sweet Cherries 
are all either absolutely or for practical pur- 
poses self-sterile. It is therefore advisable in 
planting to change or alternate varieties 
every two or three rows. — ; 
Coming to the insect visitors, the hive bees, 


oducing a pro- 
Although very 
‘* grower,’’ needing good soil and culti- 
It is a good subject for gardens, both large and 
of 18 feet or 20 feet 


bumble bees, and small wild bees are the 
most valuable because, in the main, they 
keep to the same kind of flower each journey, 
the hive bees being the most true in this 
respect. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Harrogate Horticultural Show 


The Harrogate Agricultural Society have 
again decided to include in 
their two days’ exhibition 
on August roth and 11th a 
horticultural show. A very 
fine exhibition was held last 
year which was greatly ad- 
mired, and it is anticipated 
the forthcoming one will 
surpass its predecessor. 
H.R.H. Princess Mary 
Viscountess Lascelles and 
Viscount Lascelles, who are 
patrons of the Society, are 
expected to again visit the 
show. The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society have agreed 
to send delegates to the 
show and to present’ a 
Silver Veitch Medal and £5 
and a Bronze Veitch Medal 
and 42 105. Messrs. 
Schweppes, Ltd., are giving 
a Challenge Cup, a second 
Cup is from the Society, 
and the North of England 
Horticultural Societv are 
granting a framed Bronze 
Plaque and a_ Silver-gilt 
Medal. The _ horticultural 
show is to be kept~ open 
until 9 p.m. on the Friday, 
and during that evening 
there will be the additional 
attractions of leaping and 
sheep dog trials. The ad- 
mission to the evening show 
will be at the popular price 
of 1s. The show is held at 
a time when visitors are assembled at Harro- 
gate from, all parts, and the event promises 
to be exceedingly popular and attractive. 


Anemone apennina and Lithospermum 


prostratum 

These are now in flower, and are cer- 
tainly two of the brightest gems of the hardy 
herbaceous border, and well worth a place in 
the most choice mixed beds or rockery. I 
know of no other plants possessing such dis- 
tinct and beautiful shades of blue as the two 
just named. Ler. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the 


Damage to fruit buds by birds 


HE damage caused to flower, leaf, and 

wood buds, and serious injury to the 

wood of. bush and fruit trees as they are 
about to open, by the ravages of linnets and 
bullfinches (particularly the latter) causes a 
great shortage of jam and jellies for the 
housewife, as well as heavy financial short- 
age to the commercial grower. 


Many people impute the damage to a sharp 


Views 


expressed by correspondents 


tarding their progress and spoiling a well- 
balanced form of tree. ’ 

All growers of fruit know to their cost 
that to secure paying crops a -continual no- 
quarter fight must be maintained to keep 
diseases, such as Big Bud, Nettle Leaf, 
Mildew, and American Blight (Woolly Aphis) 
in check. People who grow fruit have a 
sufficiently difficult problem to tackle in try- 
ing to control these diseases without the addi- 
tion of these winged marauders. 


Prunus triflora (the Japanese Plum) in full bloom 


This species has long been cultivated by the Japanese, and in 1870 was introduced to 
California, where its cultivation has developed into an important industry 


nip of frost. This deduction is occasionally 
correct, as, for instance, at the end of April 
of last year, when the thermometer was re- 
cording from 12 degs. to 15 degs. of frost. 
But here we find that the visitation of these 
rapacious depredators has been an annual 
affair for the past two or three years at least. 
The flower-buds of early Apples are often 
subjected to. a severe picking, with a sub- 
sequent loss of fruit. Black and Red 
Currant bushes, and Plum tree buds appear 
to be a special delicacy with them, judging 
from the ruthless stripping of their nice plump 
buds and the bare stems left. Owing to their 
being denuded of buds long shoots of Plum 
trees frequently die right back, seriously re- 


There are few people who would wantonly 
destroy bird life unless it had assumed the 
gigantic proportions it now has and to have 
almost become a pest. The control of these 
birds would be a very simple matter in com- 
parison to insidious diseases were it not for 
the restrictions imposed by the Wild Birds 
Protection Act. One cannot think why 
these birds of destruction, bullfinches and 
linnets, enemies of the garden, have been 
thoughtlessly included in the Preserved List, 
as it debars the grower from taking any 
drastic reprisals to protect his crop. 

The Wild Birds Protection Act gives one 
food for reflection, and, after reflecting, one 
comes to the conclusion that the Committee 


r 


| 
| 
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that framed it did not hail from agri 
districts, and knew nothing of the pr 
conditions in rural areas. In fa 
been impressed with the idea that 
had been mainly composed of bir¢ 
poets, and artists, and that beaut 
took first place in their estim 
must therefore sympathise with the 
valiant though misguided efforts 
this adjunct of natural beauty. 
When we find these laws and r 
for birds are seriously rfer 
economy and progress, and caus 
little hardship, I venture to say 
time they were amended, or entirely 


I suggest that all growers give th 
and put it before the Ministry of Agr 
It is a matter quite as worthy of co; 
tion as the insistence on the pur 
toes. a 
If we had more control of the bi 
it would go a great way in helping 
big leakage in our fast declining f 
Without sentiment, it is either to] 
berries. Ws. | 
Crathes Castle Gardens. 


Birds picking flowers 


Your correspondent, “ J. Rogie 
May 5th, page 268, might try the e 
dusting his Primulas and Saxifrag: 
alum. Probably that disagreeable 
mineral might deter the raider, what 
or they, may be. Sparrows are the 
offenders. A friend who was badly 
by slugs and rabbits informed me tha 
the slugs are killed, she finds the 
leaves the ‘‘ tit-bit ’’ severely alone—i 
alum on it. This ‘‘ cure ”’ has to be 
experimented with, and may help 
planted treasures from the raid of the 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell thinks 
newly-planted subjects out of «a 
Alum certainly is a cure for slugs, ¢ 
people seem to know of it. C. ! 

Isle of Wight. 


My experience of the damag 
are doing at present is not quite the s 
‘‘J. R. K.’s.’’ Crocuses are nevemt 
but they love Primula Juliana, and the 
cream and pink are also popular, bi 
McGilray and Julie, all growing more 
together, escape entirely. They usua 
the common Primrose, but this year h 
disturbed it. They bite the heads of 
think, the juice, and then throw then 
No Dianthuses are ever disturbed in t 
garden. I think ‘‘J. R. Ko= gael 
from mice as much as birds, as, till w 
cat, who has a great affection for the 
garden, we had a lot of harm done. 

cats ate slugs, too. 1 

Godstone, 


—— Perhaps “J. R. K.’? would 
try a simple, homely plan that has dor 
altogether with damage by birds in 0 
den where, in addition to choice | 
there are many tempting fruits, the 
which are untouched by- songst 
sparrows. 

Let him give orders in the kitchen 
crusts of bread, food scraped from 
drains of milk or water left in glass 
leavings of vegetables, etc., instead ¢ 
burnt or placed in the dustbin shall b 
in a pie-dish or other receptacle and 
in the garden near the fence that th 
perch on, and, if he is as lucky as the 
all his bird troubles will be over. ~ 

For the goldfinches that visit my 
every day I allow just a little Grour 
grow in sight of the window I sit 
they reward me with a very close-up 
their ways. S, jee 

Hele Manor Park, Barnstaple. 


thododendron fragrantissimum 
(of the most fragrant of all the tender 


Flowers white with rose 


(odendrons. 
exterior 


| 


Greenhouse Rhododendrons 
CLOSE a photograph of a plant of 


|dodendron fragrantissimum which has 
vered particularly well this year. The 
ride of the plant was quite as full of 
as the side shown in the illustration. 
| F. M. WILSON. 
itchurch, Shropshire. 
-1 send flowers of Rhododendron 
eorthii. The plant I have had between 
1 50 years is now about 6 feet high and 
«at base, and has some hundreds of 
4 which are very sweetly scented and 
': house with the perfume. It is now 
soest, and several visitors come to see it 
yday. Some old gardeners say they 
sever seen anything like it before. 
Tuomas KENT. 
| Gardens, 
yttenhanger Park, St. Albans. 


Heights of plants 
1‘ Notes of the Week,’’ April 28th, I 
lad to see mention made of the un- 
lity of the heights of plants as given in 
sues. The conception of what the 
sht”’ of a plant represents seems to 
‘onsiderably as between catalogue and 
igue, and between plant and plant in 
ame list. In some cases the height 
lappears best to represent the height o! 
fiage, in others that of the flower-stalk, 
e a kind of minimum, the other a kind 
'r-all, inclusive, height. Would it not 
wll for compilers of catalogues not only 
yee to give real and accurate figures, as 
ested on page 251, but also to agree upon 
common basis of reckoning, whether to 
«stand ‘‘ height ’’ as the greatest height 
ling flower-stalk, or to take the mini- 
nfoliage height as standard. 
\sibly, in any case, a kind of average 
i have to be struck, for very many plants 
mn vigour and height according to soil, 
e, or locality. Generally speaking, 
ris no doubt that few catalogues to-day 
\much dependability as regards. dimen- 
| a fact of which I was forcibly re- 
id only the other day. Primula farinosa 
sisted as ‘6 inches to 18 inches high.”’ 
€e grown it for many years, have known 
t reach remarkable proportions under 
tation ‘as compared to those it possesses 
‘wilding,’’ but I am constrained to 
that Primula farinosa, 18 inches high, 
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would not only be something of a curiosity, 
but in reaching that height would probably 
suffer considerably as regards its true and 
natural characteristics and beauty. 
Certainly, it is time some sort of revision 
tending towards greater accuracy was con- 
sidered. None would lose by it and many 
would be gratified. jo Rei: 


Lychnis (Agrostemma) Walkeri and its 
origin 

In a recent letter to GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED Mr. J. Stormonth was lamenting the 
disappearance of several old plants which 
were formerly common in gardens. Amongst 
others he mentioned Lychnis (Agrostemma) 
Walkeri, which I have grown here for many 
years and which I have now had the pleasure 
of giving him. This plant originated in the 
garden of my uncle, the late Mr. Alfred 
Walker, of Chester, a keen gardener, who 
died two or three years ago at the age of 94. 
It is a cross between Lychnis coronaria and 
Lychnis Flos Jovis, is quite perennial, and 
makes a gorgeous splash of colour in a sunny 
border, but requires careful placing as its 
colour iis undoubtedly magenta, like the 
colour of Callirhoé involucrata or Calandrinia 
umbellata. However, as this colour has be- 
come rather fashionable no one need be 
ashamed of growing Lychnis Walkeri. 

Mark FENWICK. 
Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-Wold. 


Iris (stylosa) unguicularis 


I would like to add my testimony to 
‘‘ Bosmere’s ’’ non-agreement with the ad- 
vice from Nice to cut off all the leaf from 
this plant before it has completed its proper 
function. I have had unusual success with 
the cultivation of this Iris in this country, 
and have seen and been able to follow its 
cultivation on the Riviera, where conditions 
much more resemble the home conditions of 
the plant. I have never practised this 
denudation of foliage, and maintain that 
even in the Riviera area it is harmful to the 
plant to cut off its still green foliage. More- 
over, if the plant is grown under favourable 
conditions there is no necessity to do other 
than remove the ripened foliage when Nature 
says it is ready, W. AUTON. 


The Dodecatheons (Shooting Stars) 


T is curious one seldom sees these lovely 
| tover in many gardens, for when in 

bloom they always thrill one by their dainty 
colouring and uncommon-shaped flowers. 
They are not unlike small bright-winged 
butterflies on their slender stems. 

Belonging to the Primrose family, they 
thrive in any deep, moist soil, in sun or shade, 
but are really best grown in a half-shady 
spot which must be always on the moist side. 
They are easily increased by seed sown as 
soon as possible after it is ripe, or by root 
division immediately after flowering. The 
Dodecatheons ‘‘ die down ”’ in July, so it 1s 
advisable to plant them with other foliage 
plants or sow an annual with them to avoid 
a blank space. The two principal species are 
D. pauciflorum and D. Meadia. _They are 
native plants of North America. There one 
finds them in plenty around the swamps 


where mountain streams meet the rivers. 
R. Moore. 


Clove-scented Carnations 


I thank Mr. Wilfred Secker for his in- 
formation on the new Clove Carnation, Earl 
Beatty, raised by Mr. W. E. McCracken. I 
obtained a pair of them from him that had 
been grown entirely in the open, and although 
planted late they are doing well. Mr. 
Secker points: out that newcomers do not 
compare with the Old Clove in making growth 
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for layering. This is a point with many new 
and beautiful varieties. With regard to 
fragrance, | had in mind dark varieties of the 
Old Clove colour. I know too well the merits 
of Salmon Clove and others, raised by Mr. 
Douglas, but even with those I believe there 
is a little too much Perpetual blood in them 
to be ideal as Border Carnations. For one 
thing, many of them grow too tall and re- 
quire a good deal of attention in staking and 
tying, whilst with such as the Old Clove a 
few twiggy sticks are all that is required. 
W. E. WRIGHT. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Ranunculus creticus 


This is a magnificent plant, and it was 
with no little surprise that I came across a 
beautiful specimen on April 24th growing at 
the foot of a west wall, where it had with- 
stood the past winter unharmed. It has 
large hairy leaves from 4 inches to 6 inches 
across and stout, branching, hairy flower- 
stems, several of which were carried erect 
upon the plant in question to a height of 
about 14 inches. The huge flowers, some of 
which measure nearly 3 inches across, are of 
the richest yellow and as glossy as those of 
our native kind, but being so large appear 
even more glistening. Such a remarkable 
plant is worth going a long way to see, and 
I hope to be fortunate enough to raise at 
least a portion from the packet of seed so 
generously handed to me by the fortunate 
possessor of this beautiful plant. 

E. MARKHAM. 


Victims of the past winter 

My experience (Surrey) has been more or 
less the same as that recorded by ‘‘ E. M.,” 
issue May 5th, page 269. A few Cistus have 
been killed, but most have been badly 
damaged. Loretii has escaped the best of all. 
Curiously enough, both Cistus and Helian- 
themums in the open and catching all the 
north-east wind have stood better than those 
in the more sheltered parts. The large 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia is, | fear, dead, but 
the year-old plants are not touched. One 
splant of Fabiana is cut, but the others have 
not suffered at all. The Cheiranthus lini- 


Dodecatheon Meadia, approovriately 
known as Shooting Stars 
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Narcissus White Mantle 


The trumpet is of perfect form; and the perianth so smooth that it looks like 
polished ivory 


folia in the Alpine garden are all killed, also 
the delicate Veronicas. Primuloides Autumn 
Glory and the red one, Calcarata, I thought 
were dead, but I see faint signs of life there. 
Pentstemon heterophyllus have all disap- 
peared and pubescens has been badly cut, 
but discolor and procurus are both quite 
happy. Lithospermums have lost half their 
foliage and some are dead. Hypericums, too, 
have suffered badly. Other things, Poten- 
tillas, Brooms of all kinds, and many rare 
Alpines, have come through quite safely. On 
the whole, it was the old plants that felt the 
strain, partly from the weight of snow on 


their branches. Noa. Cc, 
Godstone, 
In North Devon the winter display of 
Rhododendrons, Camellias, Coronillas, 


Japanese Cherries, and. Magnolias in the 
open was brilliant as ever, the flowers coming 
between the two great frosts. 

Now that the leaves are out one finds that 
there are no losses from frost, trees like the 
Tulip-tree and Paulownia imperialis, and 
shrubs such as Hydrangeas, Lemon-scented 


Verbenas, Crinodendron Hookeri, Punica 
granatum (the Pomegranate), Genista fra- 
grans, Carpenteria californica, Pittosporums, 
Draceenas, Clianthus puniceus, Drimys 
Winteri, Desfontanea spinosa, Osmanthus 
Delavayi, and the Veronicas coming through 
all right, all being old-established plants; but 
most surprising of all, Plagianthus Lyallii 
and Dendromecon rigidum planted out of 
pots in the most exposed borders of the gar- 
den are now breaking into leaf, although 
directly after they were planted the first great 
frost came. S, 3]. KNILE; 
Hele Manor Park, Barnstaple. 


Anemone coronaria 


I saw a cottage garden in Calne, Wilt- 
shire, the other day brightly furnished with 
various forms of the common garden 
Anemone (A, coronaria) only, Why should 
such a valuable plant be so little grown? 
Few of the flowers of spring give us so good 
a return for a little care. There are splendid 
varieties of this plant which should be 
marked and increased. Apart from the old 
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doubles, the fine race of semicde 
French in origin—there is, in fae; 
spring garden among the forms of ¢ 
species of Anemone. | 
Cydonia japonica 
The shrub that never fails to sj 
cheery handsome flowers is the }, 
Quince (Cydonia japonica), best kn 
its scarlet form. It is worth remer 
that there are various forms of meri) 
on the Continent besides the very gi 
one. The salmon and peach coloure 
are pretty for cutting, as, indeed, the 
In March and April it was pleasant to 
handsome effect of this shrub combin, 
the Forsythias and relieved by so; 
drapery near, 


Narcissus White Mant] 
Ts very beautiful white Trumy 


raised by Mr. F. Herbert Chaps 

sold at the recent Daffodil S} 
Messrs. Pearsons, of Lowdham. Mr. 
man describes it as the most bountiful 
in a batch of seedlings obtained by c 
Phantasy and Magnolia. The See 
sown in 1921. White Mantle, althou 
a trumpet by measurement, is of 
Leedsii in style. The flower is of 
build, the trumpet is of perfect form, : 
perianth beautifully flat and smo 
smooth that it resembles polished iyo 


Fruit and flowers at the Aca 


T is difficult to single out one pic 
striking artistic qualities as the pic 
the year, but ‘‘ A Dorset Landseag 
Algernon Newton, is the best landsea 
ture at the Royal Academy this year. 


Still life studies representing fru 
flowers seemed fewer than ever, “B 
the Showers,” evidently an allotmer 
den, by Anna Airy, is realistic. A del 
combination of colour is seen in ‘* Floy 
Spring,’”? by Owen Bowen. Anemone 
turquoise-blue yase, mauve Tulips ly: 
the table with a small low dish standi 
side the blue vase. A bright country 
is depicted in ‘* The Path Along the St: 
by Stanhope A. Forbes, R.A. Another 
try scene is that by H. H. La Thangue. 
““A Sussex Stream,.”? A boy, very 
upon his pleasure, is wading in the : 
fishing for tiddlers. The same artist 
us a peep of the countryside at Proyen 
‘A Provengal Hillside ’”’ a girl of Proy 
seen loading a donkey with Oranges 
from the trees close by. The trees 
borne well and. the donkey is well 
H. H. La Thangue in his very inte 
picture, ‘‘ Thrashing Haricots,” takes 
some remote corner of the earth. F 
Beans are placed on a cloth spread 
ground and two cottagers, an elderl) 
and a woman, with long sticks in their | 
are beating out Beans. Flora M. Ré 
her two pictures, ‘* Bargaining ”’ and ‘ 
fidences,’’ gives us two charming sce 
village life. ‘* Spring Evening in th 
den,’’ by Alice Fanner, depicts fruit 
just budding and the trunks have been 
washed. The evening sun throws sh 
on the ground and gives a softness ane 
quility to the scene. \ . 

In ** My Garden,” by Joseph Farquh 
R.A., we have one of his delightful s 
of garden planning. ‘* From the Old 
Garden,” by Winifred Walker, we h 
collection of flowers in a blue jug. 
Stocks, Pyrethrums, Pansies, Sweet 
and Sweet William. A beautiful little 
of the ‘‘ Lenten Hellebore’’ is 
A. F. W, Hayward... g 

A unique picture by Miss Isobel Co 
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entitled “‘ The Lumber Room.’ . With 
skill in the handling of surface quali- 
‘e artist makes an accumulation of 
in cans, bottles, and derelicts sparkle 
ewels. A ‘‘-Summer Storm,’’ by 
cy Brown, R.A., is very realistic. The 
« dark clouds in the background are 
4s of an approaching storm, the hay 
_n the left, and the trees on the right 
, if they would be torn to pieces by the 
sess of the storm. 

flowers used in the studies are numer- 
ut Anemones, Roses, and Tulips are 
jst favoured. A very excellent study is 
lof the ‘‘ Californian Poppy,’’ by 
\W. Hayward. Phlox also makes good 
1s as well as Delphiniums, while that 
“eraniums,’’ by Ann Maitland, is a 
g study of scarlet and white Geraniums 
ar. There were some very effective 
; of mixed flowers, but in some cases 
:kground was the means of spoiling the 
leffect, there being too many colours in 


} range. 


Narcissus Suda 


IDA, raised by Brodie of Brodie, is a 
lant Leedsii, and gained Award of 
lerit, R.H.S., 1927, and the Award of 
‘at Birmingham on April 25th this year. 
he nearest approach to a pink Daffodil. 
white perianth with a smooth bell- 
ed trumpet of pale clear rose colour, 
3 probably the best pink trumpet yet 
Bred from Lord Kitchener by Nevis. 
; a tall stem and a beautiful and dis- 
lower. 


The rarer Primroses and 
Polyanthus 


Aa and interesting articles on Prim- 
roses and Polyanthus have from time 
to time appeared in this and kindred 
3. Having a fair collection of the old 
I have been very interested, but I think 
‘h ground has not been covered on the 
t, therefore I feel emboldened to 
rate those which I have, those I have 
‘and those which I know still are in 
nee. To encourage those who wish to 
‘to collect i will start with those which 
tirly easily obtained. I think everyone 
s the double white. Doing well, its 
‘blossoms hide the green leaves. Its 
anion in time of flowering and easiness 
| early mauve of a shade so perfect in 
wilight. It was called by our grand- 
4s the Evening Primrose, and another 
, perhaps the old gardener’s (they were 
's old in those spacious days, doubtless 
punger helps were not trusted with the 
ires), ‘‘ The Lady’s Favourite.’’ Then 
‘were sulphur-yellows growing close to 
round, and quite eclipsed later on by 
| of Gold, stronger in leaf and colour, 
t many-petalled, more ragged blossom. 
ile waiting for Cloth of Gold to open, 
ly the other mauve and violet shades 
ir. Marie Crousse, light violet with a 
|white edge, a good full blossom; 
ir de Moulins, like a Parma Violet, 

and yellow in the eye and mostly 
on a Polyanthus stalk. The rarer 
jes come amongst the red_ shades. 
andy, once very common, is dear and 
ito get; only a few have Sanguinea flore- 
» Otherwise Red Paddy, a cheerful, very 
brous red—cherry-red I call it—showing 
st a yellow eye, becoming more double 
iS spring advances. Amarinthe plena in 
id, Crimson King, the same, I think, as 
id Scot’s Amaranthe, peerless Mme. de 
vadour, with its velvet blossoms, and its 
RN namesake, Rose du Barri, or Vieux 
, full and double, but, I find, marred by 
veather, 
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Narcissus Suda 


Award of Merit at Midland Daffodil Show 
Shown by the Donard Nursery Co. 


It has the best pink trumpet yet seen. 


Hard to get, but, I hope, easy to keep, are 
Cocker’s Bon Accord hybrids, of the De 
Moulin habit of growth. I have Cream, a 
nice purple-mauve, a blue-mauve, a magenta, 
a red, spotted white, and a rose. Carnea 
plena reminds me of the old Rose, Maiden’s 
Blush. French Grey is a delicate French- 
grey, and its sister (or should it be brother ?), 
Dingy, a shade darker. Salmonea has not 
yet bloomed with me, but it is a distinct 
salmon-rose. I had a bloom this year of a 
beautiful dark blue double with the velvety 
appearance of Pompadour, but not yet am I 
the owner of one. -Late Sulphur and Latest 
Yellow are the last to bloom, and there is a 
doubt that there is not a third late yellow. 
I cannot say yet till they bloom. I have not 
yet seen Purpurea, but I know collectors who 
have it, and I have looked so far in vain for 
Nigra Plena, or double Black. Perhaps 
someone who reads knows of it or whether 
the old purple Burgundy is Purpurea. 

Of the old, rare, and interesting single 
Primroses I admire the most the Hose-in- 
Hose Lady Molly, a pretty pink one; Lady 
Lettice, creamy-white ; and Maureen, butter- 
yellow. The Jack-in-Greens, very quaint, 
with the frill of leaves round the blossom, 
and when the bloom fades the frill grows 
larger and remains a long time. I have 


shell-pink, deep pink, red, cream, and the one 
called Pantaloon, nearly black. Rarer than 
these Jack-in-Greens or Galligaskins is the 
green Primrose and _ Jack-a-napes, © the 
Franticke or Foolish Cowslip,’”’ with its red 
and green cups. 

I fancy all the double Polyanthus are 
known and still to be had, though they grow 
scarce. Prince Silver Wings is an old Irish 
one, a blue-purple, sometimes, semi-double, 
and always silver-laced. Tortoiseshell, red and 
yellow, or, rather, brownish-red and yellow. 
Curiosity, a pink and yellow, very pretty; 
Rex Theodore, red and yellow; Harlequin, 
dark red and yellow. I have also one yet un- 
bloomed called The Gem, I think purple-red. 
Perhaps some day Dr. McWatt or Mr. Neave 
will hybridise and give us doubles in the pure 
shades of orange, yellow, cream. Of Duplex 
or Hose-in-Hose Polyanthus there are a great 
number. One very old and somewhat rarer 
is Sparkler. It seems to me to be synony- 
mous with Old Vivid, and is a shining red. 
I think, maybe, someone will criticise my 
descriptions of colour. I describe as_they 
seem to me. I shall forgive my critics if they 
tell me where the green Cowslip and the 
fringed Cowslip are. Epa D. HumeE, 

Prospect House, 

Bushy Park Road, Dublin, 
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provided a feast of richly-coloured | 
long to be remembered. The chief ; 
of this group was the exquisite ¢¢ 
of the bluesmauve Rh. Augustin 
with glowing trusses of Gloty of 
and Rh. Loderi (see illustratioa 6 
opposite). a “| 

Lady Aberconway and the H 
McLaren had a’ fine group com 
grand ‘plant of the yellow-flow, 
campylocarpum, . which was’ @ 
special prize as the best plant in @# 
From the same garden came choi 
tender hybrids, Cornish Cross, Kin 
Penjerrick, and Beauty of Tre 
truly wonderful. display. of Rh. 
far the best we have ever seen, w. 
Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horshé 
excellent groups were also staged by} 
Ramsden, Admiral Wallker-Heneage 
Lt.-Col. Stephenson Clarke, andy 
Messel, who gained an Award of 
new variety named Linley Sandb 
raised in his garden at Nymans, Han 
Sussex. Vg 8 « 

For an imposing and magnificent { 
R. Gill and Son, Falmouth, agair 
the Challenge Cup for the most meri 
exhibit staged by a nurseryman. 1 
‘group were large specimen plants 6 


Rhododendron Tyermannii, with large white fragrant blooms, shown by 
Mr. R. Barclay Fox, Penjerrick, Cornwall 


Novelties at the Rhododen- 
dron Show 


HE Rhododendron Association are to be 

congratulated on the great success of 

their show, held at Vincent Square on 
May ist and 2nd. It was by far the best 
Rhododendron Show we have had. 

A notable feature of the show was the 
superiority in quality of the amateur ex- 
hibits over the trade groups. 

Never before have we seen Rhododendrons 
in such excellent quality shown by amateurs, 
although in some cases the flower-trusses 
were not well arranged. 

Among the finest of the Cornish Rhodo- 
dendrons were Loderi, King George, Cornish 
Cross, and Penjerrick. 

The first prize group, by Mr. Lionel de 
Rothschild, which won the Challenge Cup 
for the best exhibit shown by an amateur, 


A low growing Rhododendron fi 
Thibet, shown by Sir John Rams 
Bart., under the collectors’ No. K.W. 6: 


An aromatic under shrub, with pale m: 
flowers. Award of Merit subject to b 
named 


Nuttallii, often called the King of R 
dendrons, the pure white Elspeth, the 
pink Richard Gill, Gill’s Gloriosa, C 
Cross, and the large white-flowered h 
Rh. Tyermannii. Messrs, R. Gill anc 
gained an Award of Merit for a pretty 
species, Rh. Keleticum,  discoverec 
Forrest in south-east Thibet. The fl 

are lilac-mauve with crimson spots. 
Khododendrons from Cornwall and 
favoured parts of our southern coast 
so well shown that many of the hi 
varieties were apt to be overlooked. O 
the most useful of the nurserymen’s ¢ 
was that for varieties capable of being § 
and flowered in the open at Kew. This 
was won by R. Wallace and Co., Tunk 
Wells, who had very promising scarlet 
. epee F lings under number. Among i 
The best “blue’’ Rhododendron at the Rhododendron Show, Rh. fastigiatum x pe: Vinheta On v 
= ’ 


aa sso Rh. Angustinii - Mrs. Lindsay Smith, Doncaster, Pink I 
Intermediate in size and form and a better blue than either parent. Shown by Mr. A. M. Dr. Stocker, Corona, Starfish, and Ba 
Williams, Launceston, Cornwall j Ruby, 
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b magnificent centrepiece to Mr. Lionel de Rothschild’s Part of a spray of Azalea Amcoena shown by Admiral 
he group at the Rhododendron Show Walker-Heneage Vivian, Swansea 
all sprays are of a very fine form of the blue tinted Rhododendron This spray, carrying thousands of blooms, was spread out like a 
3 Augustinii : peacock’s tail 


nportance of good soils 


| amateurs consider the kitchen gar- 
| expensive department, but that de- 
entirely on how it is managed. By 
aanagement, on either a small or a 
cale, the culture of edibles may be 
very profitable, as everyone who has 
al experience of it knows. On the 
tand, it is quite an easy matter for 
vho take no interest in a garden, or 
ry hazy notions of economical tillage, 
very dearly indeed for these commodi- 


ature of the soil has much to do with 
seess or failure of plants, and some 
vill grow luxuriantly in the ordinary 
the district without much help from 
il means. I know of cases where the 
‘omplete success has resulted from 
3 the natural soil and other conditions 
' cultivation of Grapes. A large mar- 
‘wer, with an inymense extent of glass 
pe-growing, has planted all his Vines 
matural soil of the fields, where he has 
ime to time added to his structures, 
‘terwards trusted to surface-dressing 
idicious applications of liquid-manure. 
yuld like to add a note in this connec- 
igarding the great value of lime to gar- 
' It is important that all ground 
lhas carried a crop of vegetables, in 
(lar, should have a good dressing. It The new hardy Rhodod 
he borne in mind that there are dif- 
forms of lime for gardening purposes. The flowers, borne in large tr 


endron Anne (Award of Merit R.H.S.), parentage 

Rh. Thomsoni x hardy hybrid unknown 

usses, are of a pleasing tone of deep pink, and the colour is 
D. retained to the edge of the petal 
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Lithospermum rosmarinifolium growing over rocks in a garden in 
North Wales 


Notes from the West 


Of all towns in the West of England, Mine- 
head ‘might well be entitled to be called a 
garden city. Despite the serious setback 
alluded to in my previous notes the gardens 
are now looking as though frost had never 
touched them. Of course, there still remain 
a few blackened shrubs and hedges, but for 
the most part the nurseryman has come along 
and made good the depredations of the past 
winter. ‘There is one thing which gardeners 
in these parts fully understand, and that is 
the correct use for Cerastium tomentosum. 
In most gardens this rampant grower be- 
comes a menace to the choicer subjects of 
bed and border, but here it is chiefly used to 
adorn the low mortarless stone walls that 
look on to the pretty tree-lined roadways. 
There must be some miles of this Cerastium 
along the little border walls of this seaside 
town, and now the blossom is out they look 
like veritable banks of snow. By growing 
these plants in the manner indicated their 
undeniable charm may be enjoyed to the full 
without any sacrifice of garden territory, and, 
of course, their pretty soft grey foliage drapes 
the wall with a permanent covering of beauty. 
Some more venturesome planters mingle 
patches of purple Aubrietias with the 
Cerastiums, but in due time these are ‘ruth- 
lessly suppressed by their greédy companions. 


One of the prettiest effects in my own gar- 
den during April was made by a fine tree of 
Pyrus purpurea which was smothered with 
rosy-crimson blossoms and which was viewed 
for the most part through the dainty green 
foliage of some deciduous trees in the fore- 
ground. It had all the effect of a fiery sun- 
set behind a filmy green cloud. At the 
moment a particularly pleasing picture is be- 
ing made by a mass of the reddish-purple 
flowers of Honesty. When grown in rightly- 
placed masses this common plant has an all- 
compelling charm, but here again, like the 
Cerastium, it must be grown where it may 
have undisputed possession of the ground, 
and, of course, in a situation where the back- 
ground and surroundings have been carefully 
chosen. Indeed, the last-named requisites 


are indispensable in all massed effects. In 
another corner Lilacs are opening up fast and 
will soon be at the zenith of their beauty, 
whilst the first few golden chains of the 
Laburnum are giving promise of a joy that 
will soon be here. As for the display of 
Irises, Lupins, and Tulips, to name a few 
special attractions only, these seem to have 
jumped into life during the past 10 days. 
H. GREAVES. 


Primula Auricula and its varieties 


The common Auricula has been crossed 
with other species with. excellent results, and 
the wonder is that a larger space is not de- 
voted to the charming kinds now available. 
Quite a lovely collection may be raised from 
a packet of seed by almost any amateur who 
possesses a cold frame. 

The seed should be sown as soon as possi- 
ble after it is ripe, or before the end of 
August, as if kept over the winter it does not 
germinate so freely. 

A practice I have found very satisfactory 
here is to place a slate cut to the size of the 
receptacle over the latter until germination 
has occurred. This conserves moisture and 
does away with the necessity -of other 
troublesome means of shading. 

The plants should remain undisturbed until 
the following spring, when théy ‘may be 
pricked off into boxes or potted up separately. 
These beautiful flowers are by no means diffi- 
cult to'grow, and respond freely in any good 
open ‘soil, flowering the second year. They 
are now at the height of their beauty, and 
the rich colours, as well as the most delicate 
art shades, appeal strongly to everyone. 

At one time it was considered wrong to 
place the plants in the sun, but I find them 
most satisfactory both in sun and shade, and 
I know of a fairly large plantation which are 
growing luxuriantly in a very sunny border 
where they have been for a few years. Three 
years ago I gave some seedlings to a friend 
whose garden is of a sandy, peaty nature, but 
the soil has been deeply worked, and I saw 
these recently, with not a little pleasure, 
laden with handsome flowers, and the plants 
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themselves resembling small 
Small growers should obtain 
August and sow it without delay, 

Sussex. ‘ 


Lithospermum rosma 
LTHOUGH a few old and 


of this beautiful species ¥ 
the frost (20 degs. to 22 d 
ter, none of the younger ones suffer 
extent. In fact, although they” 
flowers and tips ‘badly ‘‘ singed "Gi 
ber, they were blooming again as 
as ever a month afterwards, and, 
exception of one short setbacls in 
they maintained a~ constant su 
blossom until well into April. 
ence—and it corroborates that 
severe winters—with the finest of 
Lithospermums is extremely co 
only wish one could say as an 
prostrate Rosemary which, though ¢ 
of the same cliffs of Capri, is not n 
robust. Every plant of the latter ; 
stroyed here, yet there are rock gé 
who, while ‘they grow the Rosema 
gloomily tell you that the Lithosper, 
much too tender for their district. 
Given a really light, stony, poor soi 
feel sure that L. rosmarinifolium wi 
to be as hardy as the better-known 
wells. The fact that it blooms in wir 
early spring means that the flowers ai 
to be injured, but this even those 
milder districts often have to put u 
and the plant quickly recovers froi 
passing checks. My object here is 
deavour to persuade more rock garde 
try this fine subject. It has much 
flowers than any other species, and t 
an intensely vivid, clear, deep blue—j 
colour of Gentiana sino-ornata. A. 
N. Wales. : 


Staking herbaceous plan 


From now onwards this worl mus 
a certain amount of time attending | 
possible, before the growths fall ab 


much. The great point to aim at in ¢ 
out this work is to allow the differen 
to maintain their natural habits as n 
possible, strictly avoiding any artifici 
arrangements for the support of the p) 


Lithospermum rosmarinifoliur 
A close-up study of the inflorescen 
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Easter Lilies 


Jarieties of Anemone nemorosa 


E Wood Anemone is one of the fairest 
Id flowers. It carpets woods and 
pses with its dainty little blossoms, and 
there is a mixture of Bluebells and 
yses the effect is charming. This 
me has given birth to a number of 
sd varieties, of which it may be safely 
that their beauty and_ effectiveness 
them indispensable for the adornment 
- gardens during the spring months. 
est-known and certainly not the least 
le of the coloured varieties is Robin- 
which, owing to its strong constitution, 
able for naturalising in the wild gar- 
r among low-growing shrubs. It has 
found growing in various parts of 
nd, notably in Kent and the West of 
nd, and I am told that it has been 
in Norway, therefore it is safe to say 
- will thrive under similar conditions in 
art of the British Isles. It thrives in 
ee garden soil, and when seen in good- 
colenies is impressive. 1 once had a 
f it with hundreds of blooms, and it 
d a striking feature for several weeks. 
nubiense I think highly of. It is nota 
jlue, the flowers being slightly tinged 
purple, but it is very effective, is a free 
r, and flowers freely. Last spring I 
a colony which was very striking. 
has been said of the general usefulness 
binsoni applies to this variety. I feel 
hat it would thrive in the wild gardens 
s the herbage is not very coarse. The 
lue of the family is Alleni; it is one of 
ew garden flowers that has a touch of 
lue-bag in it. It is very effective and is 
Mf those early-blooming spring flowers 
Cannot be overlooked. It is of free 
‘and increases rapidly in light soil that 
' decayed vegetable matter. Those 
ot grow this Anemone should cer- 
e it a place in their garden. 
1 is a dwarf-growing variety said to 
found growing naturally in. Wales. 
e termed blue, although there is a 
ge in the flowers. With me it does 
ease so freely as the other blue-tinted 


ties. I cannot understand why the 
t of Blue Bonnet could have bestowed 


“a name on it. The flowers are white, 
a very delicate shade of lavender 


running through them. The name does not 
affect the beauty of this variety. In the first 
year of its growth it is not impressive, but 
when thoroughly established it is a fine 
hardy flower. A point in its favour is that it 
is the last to bloom, lengthening the bloom- 
ing time by nearly three weeks. 

Celestial, a comparatively new varicty, is 
well named. Its flowers are a true heavenly 
blue, large, and well formed, and it is a free 
grower. It cannot be dispensed with by 
those who love these little spring-flowering 
gems. It is really effective when grouped, 
I think highly of Snowdrop, which originated 
here. It is a sport from alba major, which 
is a glorified form of the type, but it is a 
very useful variety on account of its earliness, 
for it blooms 10 days or more before other 
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kinds, but also by reason of its purity and 
form, as before the flowers expand they 
closely resemble the Snowdrop. With me it 
increases freely, and should be quite at home 
under the same conditions in which the wild 
form flourishes. There is, as far as 1 know, 
only one red-coloured form, and that is 
Trehane, and it is truly one of the gems of 
the outdoor garden in spring. It is a dainty 
little flower bright rosy-red in colour. It is 
not a strong grower, but does well enough 
on rockwork or on a bank where the drain- 
age is good. It is worthy of some pains- 
taking culture, and is probably the fore- 
runner of a race of pink, red, and crimson 
varieties. There -cannot, however, be a 
quick increase in the number of varieties, as, 
unlike the Crown Anemone, they only very 
rarely produce ripe seeds. -1 have grown 
them for~some years, and three years ago, 
and for the first and only time, | obtained 
perfectly-matured seeds. Of the plants ob- 
tained, two have bloomed, one is a pale blue, 
the other is white, much in the way of alba 
major, but of a finer.form. It is curious 
that plenty of seeds form, but just as they 
should ripen they fall. 

The culture of these Anemones is so simple 
that the most inexperienced amateur may be 
as successful as the experienced professional. 
They will flourish in any free soil, especially 
if it contains decomposed vegetable matter, 
leaf-soil, or rotten manure; which naturally 
increases luxuriance. All they need is to 
keep them free from weeds and they will in- 
crease in beauty every year. They come into 
growth in April and die off in June, so that 
they are in no danger of being adversely 
affected by extremes of heat, cold, and 
draught, therefore they can be grown in posi- 
tions not favourable to the well-being of 
summer-flowering things generally. 

J. CorNHILL. 


Lily fields in Bermuda 


HE accompanying illustrations are of 
the Lily fields in Bermuda. As readers 
are probably aware, Bermuda supplies 
bulbs of the famous Easter Lily (Lilium 
longiflorum Harrisii). These flowers and 
bulbs constitute one of the principal exports 
from the Islands. It is reported that the 
fields are making a very fine show this year. 


A Lily field in Bermuda 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Brussels Sprouts 

The earliest batch of plants, having been 
well hardened off, should now be planted out 
in good ground. The taller-growing varieties 
should have at least 3 feet between the rows 
and 30 inches between the plants; for the 
dwarfer ones the latter distance would be 
enough between the rows, placing the plants 
closer together in the rows. Plant firmly, 
and if the weather is dry give one good water- 
ing to settle them in. 


Runner Beans 

_ Whether a first sowing was made in pots, 
or not, seeds should now be got in without 
delay in the open ground. As advised in an 
earlier calendar, it is a good practice to grow 
this vegetable in trenches, varying the width 
according to whether single or double rows 
are grown. A rich, well-worked soil is neces- 
sary, and overcrowding must be avoided. 
Should any plants have been sown in 4-inch 
or 5-inch pots they must be thoroughly 
hardened off before planting out. 


French Beans 

Make another sowing in a warm, sheltered 
position, thus making sure of a succession. 
‘These may,'if desired, be grown in a shallow 
trench, in which. position shelter is formed 
from cold winds and other protection is more 
easily given if necessary. 


Broad Beans 

Should a further sowing of these be re- 
quired it is essential that the site chosen be 
a cool one and the soil strong and fairly rich. 


Celery 

As soon as the early plants are strong 
enough they may be placed in their positions. 
Whether grown in single, double, or even 
treble rows is purely a matter of opinion and 
convenience. The essential points in the 
cultivation of this vegetable are well-prepared 
ground and copious waterings during dry 
weather. The later plants having been 
pricked out, it should be seen to that they are 
at all times kept uniformly moist. 


Peas 

Make a good sowing of this vegetable now 
and thus ensure plenty, of. pods during 
August. As previously advised, the soil for 
this crop must be good. Do not sow too 
thickly, and if the soil be very dry at the 
time of sowing, a good watering will hasten 
germination. 


Water Liltes 


The present is a suitable time for planting 
these beautiful water-loving subjects. Pro- 
bably the most general method is to sink the 
roots or rhizomes in flat round baskets such 
as are used by nurserymen for packing trees, 
etc., burying the roots in a compost of good 
loam and a little rotten cow manure. The 
whole may then be mossed over and strings 
used to prevent the roots or compost being 
misplaced. It should be borne in mind that 
Water Lilies will not thrive in cold running 
water nor in too much. shade; almost full 
sunshine must be available if satisfactory 
flowering returns are to be expected. Selec- 


tion of varieties is very.much a matter of - 


taste, and it is best to consult a good list. 


Roses 


These plants call for attention at this time 
in watching for attacks of Green Fly and the 
grubs, which secrete themselves in the 
curled-up leaves. The former pest may easily 


be held in check by syringing with one of the . 


many mixtures to be had for this purpose, 
but for the grub pest there is no surer way 
of dealing with it than by hand-picking. 
Unless the beds are thickly carpeted with 
Violas, etc., hoeing would be beneficial to the 
plants. 


Aubrietias from seed 

Where large quantities of these plants are 
required for groundwork in the various 
spring-bedding schemes it is a good practice 
to sow seed now of the various shades of 
mauve, purple, and rosy-pink tones. They 
come fairly true to colour, and germinate 
very easily if sown in boxes in a close, cool 
frame. The seedlings should be pricked out 
as soon as they are large enough to handle 
into sunny nursery quarters until the plants 
are required. 


Vines 

A considerable amount of attention is now 
required in dealing with these in their vari- 
ous stages of development, and a few 
essential points should be kept in view. The 
stopping and tying down should be regularly 
attended to and an equal distribution of 
foliage aimed at, remembering in nearly all 
cases black Grapes appreciate rather more 
covering than white ones. The ventilation of 
the houses should be so done as to strictly 
avoid draughts. In the early house, where 
colouring is taking place, it is important that 
a thorough soaking of the border be given, 
for it is impossible to obtain well-coloured 
Grapes if the roots are dry. As the ripening 
stage advances the atmosphere should be kept 
much drier and a free circulation of warm air 
be allowed to move through the house. | 


Early Peaches and Nectarines 

Those in pots which are ripening their 
fruits must continue to be well nourished at 
the roots until the ripening stage is fairly 
well advanced or the trees soon suffer grow- 
ing under these somewhat restricted condi- 
tions. At the same time the atmosphere 
should be kept drier and quite buoyant, and 
see that the fruits are not covered with leaves. 

H. TurRNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Late vinery 

There is seldom any trouble in connection 
with securing™a. good ‘‘ set’? in the case of 
early Vines, but, at times, late varieties are 
not so reliable. In such instances a few pre- 
cautions may be taken, and these will be 
found, as a rule, of some assistance: In the 
first place, when the Vines are in bloom the 
temperature ought to be kept from 5 degs. to 
10 degs. above the normal. Damping the 
gangways and borders should be suspended 
fer the time being. In addition to dispersing 
the pollen in the customary way by tapping 
the wires at mid-day the use of the rabbit’s 
tail is recommended. Muscats, generally, 
should be carefully fertilised or there is cer- 
tain to be more than a fair proportion of 
seedless berries which, of course, are of no 
use. Pollen from such varieties as Lady 
Hutt or Golden Queen may be transferred to 
the Muscats with satisfactory results. 


Peach houses 


_ In tying in the young growths overcrowd- 
ing must be avoided. In well-managed 
Peach houses the shoots are, as a rule, and 
quite correctly, laid in rather thickly, but 
there is a difference between that and over- 
crowding. It is when the laying in of young 
shoots is overdone that trouble from aphides 


May 1 | 


WEEKS 


and other pests follows. E 
May we are liable to have col 
nights, and under such condi: 
must be done with judgmen 
spells of cold weather a little | 
and a little more damping 
borders will be found a safe cour 
until the weather improves. 3 


Melons and Cucumbers in frz 
Where there is no regular ] 
is quite possible to produce good | 
Cucumbers in frames, provided 
fermenting materials are availa 
formation of the bed. The heat 
at least in the initial stages, : 
80 degs. to 85 degs. If this he 
able (at this particular season) 
stunted, and a plant which } 
check very rarely does much g 
For some time yet, too, the 
frames ought to be well matte 
and the mats may be put in 
mid-afternoon. 


Musks and Mimuluses 

Cuttings or seedlings of thes 
boxed off when large enough, — 
Mimulus is very useful for plantir 
borders, and both Musk and Mim 
well as box plants in windows y 
aspect. ee 
Deutzias ae a 

When Deutzias have ceased 
plants may be cut back somev 
afterwards they can be grown 
heat until growth is complete 
may be hardened off and plante 
be preferred to keep them in pots 
Forced plants generally oe 

Plants of Spireeas, of-Dielytra spc 
of Azaleas, and similar useful thin 
also be planted out or plunged. 1 
former, it they have been severely for: 
not again be of service for that purpe 
couple of seasons, 


Fernery 


A slightly heavier shading is now d 
and as the sun gains in power there 
less need during the day for so mi 
heat. Plenty of moisture must be p 
‘4ne young fronds of some Ferns ¢ 
attractive, more so, I think, than wl 
have attained maturity. Examples 
named in Adiantum Henslovianum > 
Ghiesbrechi, or, as it is also cal 
scutum, 


Evergreen shrubs | 


Many of these may réquire a little ci 
not by any means pruning in the stri 
of that term, but merely a trifle of hi 
the knife to keep them in good co 
Evergreen Oaks, the Hollies, 
Cypresses, and especially Lawson’s ( 
Arborvite, and such like, are apt to 
a ragged outline if not attended to 
shortly. 


The kitchen garden 


More Cauliflowers raised in heat m 
be planted. I like Early Erfurt bett 
any other for present planting. Bi 
Onions raised in heat ought now to be 
going the process of hardening off 
frames. Half of the seed of m 
Carrots may be sown now, reservi 
other half until the middle of May. 
cessional sowings of Peas will, of cov 
attended to. Cover crowns of Seakal« 
permanent bed with well-weathered a: 

W. McGu! 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Calceolaria Chelsea Superb Strain 


his strain, shown by Mr. A. Dawkins, is very free and large 
»wered, with a wide range of colour, especially rich in orange, red, 


id yellow. 


We have heard these Calceolarias called ‘‘ Grand- 


thers’ Pockets,’’ presumably because there are so many of them, 


also ‘‘ Carpet-baggers "’ 


Coloured 


LOURED Freesias are now fairly 
merous, and the following are a few 
outstanding merit. Yellow is the pre- 
ant colour, and the majority of this 
are early flowering, two of the earliest 
Buttercup and Daffodil, but these are 
1e best representatives of this colour, 
superseded by Apogee, Golden Eagle, 
ure, and Yellow Hammer; the last is 
iproved Buttercup. Golden King is a 
strong grower and a late flowerer, and 
aluable for prolonging the season. All 
oregoing are rich yellows, some with 
e throats and in some varieties relieved 
int flushes of mauve on the outside of 
ower. 

mrose Day possesses an excellent habit, 
$s a creamy-white with a slight tinge of 
e on the reverse of the petals, and is 
worth growing. 


theose, Jubilee, Mouette, and Opal are 
| alike in colour, being of a pale rose- 
on a creamy-white ground. The first- 
dis a little darker than the rest. 

eper in colour than the last-mentioned 
), and having smaller individual flowers, 
luest and Youth are the best of this 
r, which may be described as pale rose. 
luest_ produces flowers on long stiff 
: making it admirable for cutting pur- 


) 


ey Dawn is a beautiful lilac, suitable for 


Freesias 


cutting, fairly early, with a robust habit, and 
should have a good future. 

Fairy is a lovely delicate shade of lavender, 
and Orchidea resembles it closely, but is 
slightly paler, with a more pronounced yellow 
throat. 

This list would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the beautiful Wistaria, too well 
known to require description. 

Of the white varieties, Polar Bear and 
White Giant are good, having yellow throats, 
the outside of the petals faintly flushed with 
mauve, but more pronounced in the former. 

The flowers of all those mentioned are large 
and of good texture (except where otherwise 
stated), freely produced on plants of good con- 
stitution. 

Some varieties, by reason of their natural 
dwarf and compact habit, are more suitable 
for growing as pot plants; amongst these are 
Apogee, Jubilee, and Polar Bear. 

Herts. Weed orbs: 


Polyanthus and Primula hybrids 

1 was fortunate enough a few days ago to 
be able to ramble about the garden of Mr. 
Frank Neave, Lingwood, Norfolk, and 
although he is by no means “ tied. up ’’ to 
any one type of flowering plant, tree, or 
shrub‘as the garden truly depicts, yet I should 
be inclined to say his main inclination is to- 
ward the Polyanthus. It would, I think, be 
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Freesia Moutte 


A vigorous grower with tall, stiff spikes of large, open creamy 
white flowers suffused with pink, the outside a deeper shade 


of rose 


impossible to find a more superb collection of 


these flowers. Many individual blooms I 
measured were 22 inches across them and not 
by any means coarse. The colours, too, were 
so pronounced and the eyes so distinct as to 
make one think how the old-time florists 
would have revelled in them. Some were 
nearly black, blues were there in at least a 
dozen different shades, new shades of art 
pink, yellow, and white, and so on. 

But what seemed to attract me most was 
the collection of home-raised hybrids from 
Julia x Polyanthus. Here we saw quite new 
departures. The qualities of Mrs. Frank 
Neave and Lingwood Beauty over Wanda 
and such varieties have already been praised 
in these pages, but wait until some of the 
‘‘ srowers ’’? see the new one named David 
Neave! It will literally make their mouths 
water. It is an entirely different colour from 
the others, more of a crimson lake, nota 
magenta. It has bold flowers carried well 
above the foliage. Fifty yards away a patch 
of it struck one by its conspicuousness. 

Mr. Neave told me he has sold the entire 
stock to a local nurseryman. AYTCH-PEA. 


The hardy plant borders 


Growth is now rapid, and stakes, if not 
already in position, ought to be placed to the 
plants without delay. Tieing ought to be 
loose, yet secure. Such things as Del- 
phiniums ought to be timeously supported 
heavy rain will, at times, do quite as much 
damage to unsecured plants as high winds. 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GAEDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
mot reply to queries by post. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Darwin Tulip with twin flowers 

(Strix).—Yes, just a curiosity, but nothing 
unusual. Some of the Tulip species, such as 
T. biflora from the Caucasus, and T. 
prestans from Bokhara, bear several-blooms 
upon a single stem, as many as 1o having 
been known to appear from a single stem of 
the latter species. 


Diseased Phlox 


(Lavender).—The specimen Phlox you send 
for examination is*affected with Leaf Blight, 
which is caused by -the fungus Septoria 
divaricate. This fungus thrives in the axils 
of the older leaves, where most moisture is 
retained. The fungus attacks the stem and 
invades the water-conducting tissue, and so 
restricts the supply of water to the upper 
parts of the shoots, hence the worn-away ap- 
pearance of the growths. All you can do is 
to burn the badly-affected plants and spray 
the others with a solution of potassium sul- 
phide or lime sulphur. After rain is a danger- 
ous time because the spores from affected 
plants-alight in the axils of healthy plants 
and germinate in the water which collects in 
that position. If some of your plants have 
only one or two growths affected you might 
try to save them by cutting out the affected 
growths and spraying the rest of the growths. 
Use a dilute solution of either of the above 
fungicides first, then you can increase the 
strength as you find the foliage will stand it. 
Potassium sulphide 1 oz. to 5 gallons of 
water or lime sulphur 1 to 100 parts of water 
might be your starting points. 

Stem splitting in herbaceous Phloxes 

(H. R, Armitage)—The cause of your 
trouble is, probably, frost, which penetrated 
the young vigorous shoots when unduly 
charged with sap, the onrush of which, fol- 
lowing the thaw, caused them to split. 
Another season protect the kinds’ thus 
affected by placing a small mound of fire- 
ashes over the crowns until the danger from 
frosts has passed, 


Tulips diseased 

(F. G. M.).—Your Tulips are affected with 
Tulip Fire, which is caused by the fungus 
Botrytis Tulipze. We should advise you to 
take up and burn all the affected plants to- 
gether with the soil in which they are grow- 
ing. The holes from which you take the 
diseased plants should be given a good soak- 
ing with Cheshunt Compound. Tulips grow- 
ing near those affected should be dusted over 
with a good sulphur dusting powder. If you 
have any difficulty in obtaining such a 
powder you could use, instead, a solution 
made up by dissolving 1 oz. of potassium 
sulphide in 3 gallons to 4 gallons of water. 
Several dustings or sprayings may be neces- 
sary before control is obtained. 
Tree Peonia 

(Donegal Reader),—Deep, rich, loamy soil 
is necessary for Tree Pzonies, and an 
aspect west or north-west should be chosen 
for them, as they start into growth very early 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 


be named should send fair examples of each—the . 


stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered, Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four spect- 
mens at one time. 


in the season, and, if in sunny positions, the 
opening buds are liable to be ruined by frosts. 
They may be planted—preferably from pots— 
at any time, although September and 
October are the best months. As to such 
plants blooming, much will depend upon the 
age and size of the plants procured. You 
should have no difficulty in obtaining plants 
to bloom next year. The following are very 
fine double-flowered kinds:—Reine Eliza- 
beth, Triomphe de Vandermael, Glory of 
Shanghai, and Louise Mouchelet. Messrs. 
T. Smith and Sons, The Nurseries, Newry, 
would probably be able to supply you. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Protecting Cedars 


(Donegal Reader).—As a protection to your 
Cedars from strong winds plant Cupressus 
macrocarpa or Pinus insignis. These should 
be at least 20 feet from the Cedars. You 
have been wrongly informed, as the most 
tender of all Cedars is the Deodar, which 
comes from the Himalayas, India. 


Name of Magnolia and method to 
adopt in pruning same 

(James J. Cowan).—(1) Magnolia Soulang- 
eana. (2) You may cut back the branches to 
half their present height, if you do it at 
once, cutting back to a living shoot where 
possible, and taking care to reduce every 
branch as above; half-measures will not do. 
This will force young growths, which should 
again have their tips pinched out when they 
have reached g inches in length, but, of 
course, the flowers will be few next year. 
Dress each wound with Stockholm tar as a 
protection against fungoid: parasites. Break 
up the surface soil about the base of the 
plant and apply a mulch of farmyard manure, 
and see that the shrub does not suffer from 
want of moisture until growing freely once 
more. 


Cotoneasters not flowering 


(Donegal Reader).—It is not unusual for 
C. frigida montana to fail to bloom during 
its early years of growth, and we think that 
it is just a question of time, it probably be- 
ing a vigorous young plant. From your re- 
marks it appears to have been trained as a 
standard. This is often done. We do not 
think you have bad trees. C. Simonsii is a 
very free-berrying kind, and we think your 
plant will berry next year. Plants such as 
yours should berry the following autumn 
after planting. Of course, the flowers are 
inconspicuous. Have you examined it care- 
fully? 


GREENHOUSE 


Plants suitable for unheated conservatory 


Can you give me some hints with regard 
to above?. We have a large conservatory, 
domed roof, attached to house, one side west, 
facing south and east, protected from north 
by trees. We want to do away with the heat- 
ing in winter and fill it, if possible, with 
Sinall shrubs and plants. Some of these 


‘satistactory means of increase. 


May 


could be grown in the ground itselj| 
in large tubs and pots. Some ¢ 
addicted to Green Fly would t 
was wondering if you could 
oil stove that could be used in 
hard frosts, occasionally; at pre 
nace for coke heats the water : 
this entails a good deal of ia 
costly. 


[The following shrubs might be fc 
able for a conservatory which is 
during winter :—Retinosporas, bott 
and the golden form; Myrtles, whic 
do very well indeed; Camellias of 
well as Stuartia pseudo-Camellia; | 
the hardier Palms, such as the 


of course, would be useful, so 4 
Holly Fern, Scolopendriums, 
podiums, and the British Maide 
Ferns. Among these could 
Anemones, Hepaticas, Crocuse 
Tulips, and such like, for sp 
Among climbing plants  Eccrer 
scaber, Tropzolum tuberosum, F 
coerulea, and, very specially, — 
jasminoides, would be found useful. 
would some of the finer Ho 
There ought to be no difficulty in 
ing a large and lofty house such a 
scribed into a very charming, attracti 
inexpensive winter garden, more es 
when, as is indicated, many of the | 
could be planted out in borders.] — 


Propagating Gypsophila panicul: 
(G. Russell).—Heel cuttings take 
spring and dibbled into sandy soil ¢ 


may also be increased by means of ; 
tings cut into lengths of about 23 in 
stood up to their collars in boxe: 
soil. These should be placed in 
moist pit or frame and shaded fron 
sunshine until root-action is apparen 
they should receive more light and ¢ 
be gradually hardened off in readin 
planting out in the open. A good loai 
somewhat on the light side, suits the 
admirably, but.a little care in the m 
watering will be necessary until the 
have taken hold of the soil. You a 
bably aware that this species is easil 
from seed, and this method of raising 
is usually adopted. 


FERNS A 

Name of Fern = 
(C. F, Button).—The plant you des 
the hardy North American Fern (Ad 
pedatum), a beautiful subject for | 


shaded position, such as the foot 
wall or cool woodland site. 


ALPINES 
Rock plants for low growth 


Please give the names of some rock 
or plants of low growth, that I car 
now to flower through June, Jul 
August. I want plants that wh 
quickly. The soil is sandy clay, a 
position gets sun from 10.30 auf 
4.30 p.m. | 

| Rosmarinus prostratus, Geranium 


4 
‘ 
a 


am. 
‘ No 


triense, Mazus rugosus, Campanul: 
ganica, C. muralis, C. carpatic 
turbinata, C. pulla var. G. F. V 


Lithospermum prostratum, Gentiana 
ornata, G. lagodechiana, Zauschneri 
fornica, Linum alpinum, Linaria aquit 
L. pallida, © Geranium — Pylzow! 
Helichrysum triverne, where. A 
Mimulus radicans (moist position), 5aP 
ocymoides. splendens, Polygonum V 
folium, Potentilla verna nana, P. ft 
Polygala chamebuxus purpurea, Pents 
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ni, Onosma Taurica, Nierembergia 
, Erigeron mucronatus, Lychnis 
jena, L. lagasce, Linum arboreum, 
tus communis, Hypericum Coris, H. 
H. reptans, Heiraceum villosum, 
ila muralis, G. Fratensis, Helian- 
chamecistus, H. rhodanthe, H. 
Perfection, Globularia cordifolia, 
um umbellatum, Erodium chame- 
rosea, Dryas octopetala, Dianthus 
; splendens, D. neglectus, Cyanan- 
yatus, Sedum spurium splendens, S. 


folium purpureum, S. obtusatum, 
chafte. | 

FRUIT 
nes 


ted some Vines from eyes, January, 
[hey grew about ro feet last year. I 
t them down to 2 feet from the base. 
ave started pushing their buds out. 
rubbed the top lot of buds out and 
- or five near the base. Should I let 
uit this year? I have potted them up 
ch pots. They are not in much heat, 
an put them in a hotter house with 
j0isture. What should I do to let 
uit, or should I grow just one shoot 
t year and no fruit this year? 
A. Harris. 


Vines require different treatment than 
lich is given to those planted out in 
_ Your best course would be to take 
ingle stem from your plants and to 
ach stem to attain to a height of, 
mately, 6 feet. Then pinch out the 
he plant. This will have the effect of 
ng lateral growth, and such growths 
be stopped at the second leaf—that is, 
yond the second leaf. These lateral 
s will each (if desired) bear a bunch 
succeeding year. On no account must 
Jeavour to fruit your canes during the 
year. You might write again at a 
ate stating what varieties you grow, 
further advice will gladly be given, 
less special facilities are available the 
ion of Vines—except as a hobby—in 
apt to be disappointing. ] 
ed Fig 
2., Durham).—The specimen you have 
ent seems td be quite free from 
s. Probably by picking off those few 
aves showing the spots and sending 
0 us saved the situation. That some 
later-developing fruitlets dropped off is 
S$ to worry about; that is, of course, if 
nt fruits are swelling up to make a 
Keep a sharp look-out for any more 
ippearing on the foliage, but until you 
'them we do not think it necessary for 
spray as we advised you to do on page 
our issue for May 5th. It would be 
) pick up and burn all the fruitlets that 
lropped, because we find Botrytis on 
and the spores from these may cause 
ouble later, especially when the fruit 
ning. 


VEGETABLES 


1g Tomatoes 

P., Allenmead).—The most suitable 
st for Tomatoes at the stage indicated 
wo-thirds good loam, one-third leaf- 
, 4 little sand to make the compost 
, with, iif it be available, a small quan- 
f wood-ashes. Potting ought not, at 
age, to be done too firmly. Press the 
sund the roots of the plants with the 
s, avoiding the use of the potting-stick. 
ating ‘Tomatoes 

S.).—The use of the rabbit’s tail or of 
tinge among Tomato plants. in bloom 
Jourse, to disseminate the pollen, and, 
doing, to secure a good sét. It is 
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usually considered sufficient to give the stems 
of the plants or the stakes a sharp tap at the 
middle of the day, this scattering the pollen 
quite effectually. The atmosphere ought to 
be kept rather dry while the setting process is 
being accomplished. If spraying be deter- 
mined upon, from 11 a.m. until 2 p.m. would 
be the correct time. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Destroying Duckweed in pond 

Re your remarks on ‘‘ Pond Water Turn- 
ing Green,’’ in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
April 21st, page 250, could you, please, tell 
me whether permanganate of potash will 
get rid of weeds and Duckweed without de- 
stroying goldfish and Arum Lilies? 

IRENE LE GALLAIS. 


[Permanganate of potash would not de- 
stroy the weeds you mention, and the only 
method of keeping these objectionable water 
weeds under control, that we know of, is by 
cutting them off as near to the bed of the 
pond as possible, and collecting the material 
from the surface as soon as it is possible to 
do so after cutting. If this is repeated fre- 
quently the weeds will gradually weaken, 
and seeding is also prevented. An old scythe 
will be found very suitable for cutting the 
weeds. } 


Insect for examination 

(Orchard)—The creature you send in is not 
strictly an insect, but is usually called so by 
most gardeners. It is a specimen of a 
centipede (Geophilus sp.). All centipedes are 
beneficial creatures and do much good by 
feeding upon other soil life, hence they help 
to keep down certain injurious pests. There 
is another centipede very common in most 
gardens much larger than the one you send, 
although not nearly so long. It is very 
active and gets away very rapidly from be- 
neath boxes, garden rubbish, or when turned 
up by the spade or hoe. Centipedes should 
be clearly distinguished from millepedes, be- 
cause the latter are injurious. The easiest 
way to separate these creatures is to remem- 
ber that centipedes are rapid in movement 
and imillepedes are sluggish in movement. A 
golden rule for gardeners when dealing with 
centipedes and millepedes is to let those run 
that run and to kill those that tarry. 


Weed killer 

(Regular Reader).—If you consult our ad- 
vertising columns you will find that from 
time to time non-poisonous weed-killers are 
advertised. These can be relied upon to kill 
the weeds on paths and drives without in any 
way being dangerous to the dogs. A dress- 
ing of Agricultural Salt will kill most of the 
weeds, but you will find that they soon re- 
appear. Flat-leaved weeds, such as Daisy 
and Plantain, can be killed by applying sul- 
phate of ammonia at the rate Of i Oz. pet 
square yard in dry weather. If you find any 
difficulty in obtaining a supply of non- 
poisonous weed-killer please write to us 
again and we shall be pleased to put you in 
touch with a firm who will supply. 


Turf for examination 

(Geo. H. Smith).—The sample turf you 
have sent in for examination has a very de- 
finite ‘‘ mat,” and we do not wonder that you 
find the grasses all die off as the winter goes 
on. With such a thick mat as this we think 
you would find that a dressing of lime would 
work very slowly. The best plan ‘with a 
large recreation ground such as yours would 
be to treat a couple of acres at the time, and, 
if possible, keep your people from using the 
treated portion until the lime has been well 
washed in by rain. The best procedure is to 
loosen the ‘* mat”? as much as possible by 
raking or harrowing, of both. Apply dty 
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slaked lime at the rate of 1 ton per acre, 
bush harrow, and then top-dress with fine 
soil, and finally roll. If there are any patches 
without grass you should first of all carry 
out the above treatment. After the lime has 
been washed in and weathered somewhat the 
bare patches should be raked over to loosen 
the soil and then resown with a good grass 
seed mixture. Cover the seed with fine soil 
and roll well; finally shade the patch by 
placing over a layer of lawn grass mowings. 
A good grass seed mixture for this purpose 
would be:—Lolium perenne, 30 per cent. ; 
poa pretensis, 30 per cent.; cynosurus cris- 
tatus, 20 per cent. ; festuca duriuscula, 20 per 
cent. The rate of sowing should be 1 lb. of 
seed per square pole. The bare patches 
should be mown with a scythe for the first 
two or three times to allow the young grasses 
to tiller out and take firm roothold before the 
mowing machine is put over them. Messrs. 
Hunters, grass specialists, of Chester, would 
be good people to obtain the seed from, If 
you desire later on to sow down a cricket 
patch we shall be pleased to advise you a suit- 
able mixture of grass seeds for the purpose. 
We do not charge for any help we can render 
our readers with regard to their gardening 
difficulties. 


Suitable water plant for tub 
Please inform me what water plants are 
suitable for a tub 2 feet 6 inches deep and 
2 feet across at top. I have tried a Water 
Lily, but this was not a success, Perhaps a 
smaller type of plant would thrive better. 
JusCox. 


[Either of the following would thrive in 
the position you mention, providing you keep 
their crowns at least 6 inches below the 
water-line :—Sagittaria sagittifolia (Arrow 
Head), single white flowers borne on stems 
2 feet high; Pontederia cordata, with blue 
Hyacinth-like flowers; Butomus umbellatus, 
3 feet to 4 feet. This is one of the most 
beautiful aquatics we have, with Rush-like 
foliage and bushy heads of pink flowers 
borne on stout stems 3 feet in height. ] 


Breaking up new ground for plants 

Sea Coulsdon).—If you use the lime an 
interval of three weeks should elapse before 
putting out the plants, but if Terrafumite or 
Vaporite is used instead, planting may be 
carried on at once. The former may be ob- 
tained from Messrs. Bentley and Sons, 
Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, and the latter 
from Messrs, Barr and Sons, Taplow, 
Bucks. Both must be dug into the soil in 
order to admit of the fumes ascending and 
thereby fumigating the soil. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


T. K., St. Albans.—Rhododendron Edge- 
worthii (flowers large, white, and fragrant; 
photographs not enclosed). 

C., Essex.—Lonicera nitida. This 
evergreen is fast gaining popularity as a low 
hedge plant. 


Camellias 


These fine evergreen shrubs are much 
hardier than is generally considered, and are 
becoming better known for outdoor planting. 
When treated as shrubs in the open they 
should be planted so that they can receive 
shade from other trees and where the rooting 
medium can be kept cool and moist during 
the summer months. When grown on a wall 
a west or a north-east aspect will be suitable, 
provided that such positions are not too 
windswept. These plants will move quite 
successfully after flowering is over if the 
work is carefully done. I have personally 
seen very fine specimens ranging from 12 feet 
to 20 feet shifted during the middle of May 
without any injurious effects, 
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Lapagerias, red and white 


The effect of these mixed is most charming, 
the one helping to show the other off to ad- 
vantage. The situation these Lapagerias 
like best is a shady wall in a cool conserva- 
tory or greenhouse, where if planted in pro- 
perly prepared borders and supplied with 
plenty of water at the roots during certain 
seasons they always luxuriate. The great 
point towards insuring success in their culti- 
vation is to provide ample drainage, which 
may be done by digging out a good large 
hole, 3 feet or so deep, and then putting in 
from 9 inches to 1 foot of broken bricks or 
potsherds; and to keep the interstices be- 
tween these clear and open it is always ad- 
visable to cover with a thin layer of fresh- 
gathered Moss, or to place whole sods of peat 
over them, when the final filling up may be 
carried out with other peat chopped up rough 
and mixed with a good sprinkling of, sharp 
sand, which will prevent the mass becoming 
inert and sour. With a bed or border so pre- 
pared, Lapagerias are sure to thrive after 
they once get a fair start, and that they may 
have this, the roots should be carefully laid 
out in the fresh material, and, when covered, 
the soil watered sufficiently heavy to soak it 
quite through. In order to encourage the 
plants to break freely it will be necessary to 
syringe them overhead at least once a day, 
which will induce young shoots to issue from 
almost every joint and help the plants to push 
up suckers around their base, but as slugs 
and woodlice are very fond of the succulent 
shoots of Lapagerias these suckers will re- 
quire close watching and protecting or they 
soon nip them off. A lamp-glass forms a 
capital shield against these pests and is the 
best guard that can be used, as it does not 
obstruct the light, and can be put on readily 
and allowed to remain till the growth be- 
comes hardened and the risk is over. The 
proper season for planting Lapagerias is 
during early spring, as they start off at once, 
and soon recover from the check caused by 
disturbing their roots. Being a moisture- 
loving subject, plants should be freely watered 
all through the summer and autumn till they 
have done blooming, but to insure rest they 
must be kept somewhat dry for the winter, 
which enables them to start with increased 
vigour again in the spring. In cases where 
an increase is desired, that may be readily 
effected by layering, which is easily done by 
pegging and burying each alternate joint 
underground, when, after a year, shoots and 
roots will be formed at about the same time, 
and the young plants will then be in a fit 
condition to be severed from the old, and 
either potted or planted out in the way 
already touched on. What injures Lapa- 
gerias more than anything else is a dry 
atmosphere, which brings on Scale and 
Thrips, insects that soon greatly disfigure the 
foliage and throw the plants out of health. 
Nothing wards off these pests so effectually 
as heavy syringings, but should they put in 
an appearance, the best remedy is nicotine 
soap, which, applied at a strength of 4 ozs. 
to a gallon of water, destroys them without 
hurting the leaves, that is, if not used till the 
tissues are hard. The way Lapagerias look 
best is with their shoots trailing or depending 
naturally from the trellis or support on which 
the main branches are trained, as then their 
lovely bell-shaped flowers can be seen to the 
greatest advantage. Although not hardy, as 
was at one time supposed, Lapagerias will 
endure some amount of frost, and succeed 
well in large unheated houses with Camellias, 
as the shade and conditions that suit these 
latter are just such as Lapagerias require. 


R. W. 
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The 1928 Daffodil Show 


Mr. W. B. Cranfield’s exhibit 
T HE Daffodil Show of 1928 was the best 


ever held, and a big advance on any of 

its predecessors, while Messrs. Barr 
and Sons carried off the Gold Medal with 
one of the finest trade exhibits ever seen, 
both in quality of flowers and excellence in 
their arrangement. 
1928 Mr. Lionel Richardson, The Donard 
Nursery Co., Messrs. Bath and Co., and the 
newcomer, Mr. R. F, Calvert, would all have 
received Gold Medals, with the Committee’s 
congratulations to Messrs. Barr. The Daffo- 
dil public do not seem to realise the enor- 
mous advance the flower is making. While 
the Orch-d is the flower leading the advance 
in horticulture the Daffodil is a near runner- 
up, and will probably take the lead in a’ few 
years’ time if progress continues at the pre- 
sent rate. 

Mr, F. A. Secrett’s Gold Medal for Poets 
and Barri-Poets was well deserved. Mr. 
W. B. Cranfield is the first amateur to ob- 
tain the Gold Medal for Daffodils. Mr. 
Cranfield has been collecting the stocks of 
the finest Daffodils for a number of years 
past and has raised some outstanding flowers 
himself. His exhibit had many varieties 
which nobody else had. There is no better 
judge of a perfect Daffodil than Mr. Cran- 
field. While some were rather astonished at 
his success, they have been led away with 
the endless number of brightly-coloured and 
uuge eyes without considering the correct 
formula of what a perfect Daffodil should be, 
‘symmetry of proportion and gracefulness of 
pose.’’ It does not matter how good or per- 
fect the eye is, unless the perianth, too, is 
perfect in proportion and beautiful in pose. 
Wnat eyes figured in Mr. Cranfield’s exhibit 
were perfect. It is a significant fact that 
there was always a greater crowd round his 
exhibit than any other stand, trade or 
amateur. 

The classes were wonderfully filled with 
splendid flowers. There was not a bad bloom 
among them. There are enough amateurs 
to drop the classes and attempt a Gold Medal 
exhibit, and it would lend a new feature to 
the Daffodil Show were two or more to com- 
pete for this honour. The judging in the 
classes was faultlessly done, and they de- 
serve the public’s congratulations. The year 
1928 will always be looked back on as a 
landmark in the progress of the Daffodil, 
which flower, by the by, the powers that be 
were predicting that it was done for and 
would not come again for many years to 
come. There is no other flower that has 
been so seriously hit by malignant diseases 
and yet triumphed so, quickly and inevitably. 
An outstanding triumph. CC. A. JARDINE. 


25, Sbencer Road, 
Chiswick, London, W. 4. 


Artificial manures 


At this period the application of certain 
artificial manures is extremely useful as an 
aid to better crops. Many gardeners are 
under the impression that Potatoes should 
receive a little help from artificial manures 
at earthing-up. Experiments in recent years 
have shown that if Potatoes are to have the 
full benefit from this class of manure the 
manure should be applied as early as possible. 
Where a moderate dressing of farmyard 
manure was given, the crop should be as- 
sisted with a good complete artificial manure 
applied according to the maker’s directions. 
If it is desired to make up a mixture at home 
it is a good plan to obtain 7 lbs. of sulphate 
of ammonia, 7 Ibs. of sulphate of potash, 
and 28 lbs. of superphosphate. These -in- 
gredients should be mixed together and. ap- 


In any other year but: 


May 15 
» 


plied at the rate of 2 ozs. per squ 
and lightly forked in. y 

Any crop which is backward can 
to make up for lost time by the a 
of a little nitrate of soda applied 
dressing and hoed in. A very li 
does this; a heavier dose is w 
manure. Little and often is a goo¢ 
quick-acting manures. If for any 
heavy dose of nitrate of soda or su 
ammonia has been given and the 
growth of the crop is upset, a d 
superphosphate and sulphate of po. 
help to put matters right. a 

So soon as such crops as Onions, 
and Beets are well up in line their , 
helped by applying a cress 
superphosphate per square yard, 
dressing encourages root action and 
plants in good order to make the fi 
a dressing of a complete artificial m 
days later. 


t 


LATE NOTES | 


Inspection and certification of 
berry plants 

The Ministry of Agriculture and_ 
is prepared to undertake the insp 
stocks of Strawberry plants fror 
runners are to be taken for sale di 
present season, with a view to their 
tion if found to be true to type anc 
ably free from rogues. It is not pc 
certify freedom from disease, but cé 
will not be issued in respect of stoc! 
are found to be obviously unhealthy 
ing in vigour. In addition to the 
form of certificate ‘‘ super ”’ certific 
be issued in cases where owe 
takings in writing to confine withi 
limits the number of runners an 
plants retained on each parent pla 
fees payable for inspections will b 
rate of 10s. per acre or part of an at 
case of ordinary certificates and 15s. 
or part of an acre where “ supe 
ficates are required. An addition 
1s. will be payable for each orig 
for each copy certificate issued. 
planatory memorandum and form: 
plication for inspection may be obtaij 
the Secretary, Ministry of Agricul 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 1. Growers wishing to ava 
selves of the facilities offered un 
scheme should submit their applica 
fore May 31st, 1928; applications 
the Ministry after that date will nc 
cepted. At the close of the inspectio 
a list will be issued by the Ministr 
the names of growers whose stoc 
been certified. 


Climbing annuals for summer 
Seeds of climbing annuals can 
sown in a little heat. Eccremocarpt 
is rather a good thing, so i it 
Barclayana. Thunbergia alata (Bl 
Susan) is always attractive in pots 
invites the attention of Red Spider, a 
be attended to in order to keep that 
bay. Lophospermum scandens, too 
certain value, but Cobzas of any kir 
to be avoided. p 


Annual Balsams . 
These are useful for the summer 
tion of the conservatory. Seeds may 
now in gentle heat, pricking them 0 
as soon as they are large enough. 1 
somewhat impatient of checks, so the 
be repotted as soon as they require 1 
is not advisable to pot this plant to 
or to coddle it under close atmospheri 
tions. Another sowing may be ma 
month’s time, and the plants should b 
under quite cool conditions. __ ps 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


Ransomes’ 


AOTOR MOWERS. 


Take no chances—A: Motors Lawn 
Mower is not a thing to éxperiment 


with. Remember Ransomes’ is no | 
new name in the Lawn Mower trade. 
It is far better to purchase the 
world’s proved best machine in the 
first instance. 


| PRICES, : 
- Two-stroke Models, 16in. cut, £37 10s. 
Four & 16in. ,, £42 10s. 
BOT, LI 0S: 
24in. ,, £67 10s. 
30in. ,, £85 Os. 


Write for free list No. 100 to: 
RANSOMES,SIMS & JEFFERIES 
Limited y H Ipswich | 


.D BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND SEEDSMEN 


Yy 


1 


ILISER 


A PERFECT PLANT FOOD for FRUIT, 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDENS 


(Guarariteed Analysis) 


PRICES: (packed in sealed bags). 
‘Ibs; 14 lbs. 28lbs. 561bs. _ 112 lbs. , 


2/- “3/6 6/6 12/6 “24/- 


\lso in decorated tins at 9d. and 1/3 each. 


In case of difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies send trial order 
direct, and for future supplies 
we will send the Name and 
Address of the nearest local 
agent. Useful booklet on 
Fertilising free on request. 


include :— 
Rose; Sweet Pea; Tomato; 
_ &te., Fertilisers. 
oe pawn Sand; Worm Killer; Soil 
Pumigant ; Ridoweed "’ ; and 
Smearoleum.’’ ' 


Sole Manufacturers = 


Lawn, 


TOMAS VICKERS & SONS, WIDNES.LANCS. . J 
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B. & P. Garden Frames 


These frames are very high grade, and solidly built. Strong, simple and 
exceedingly durable. 


No. H.75. 


No. H.77. 


Behind every Boulton & Paul Garden Frame lies the 


accumulated knowledge gained from a century’s manu- 


B. & P. Frames are built to last. 
No. H.75. MELON OR CUCUMBER 
FRAME. Supplied in various sizes. 
Illustration shows 2-Light Frame. 


facturing experience. 


No. H.77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME, 

Made witheitherhinged orsliding lights, 

and supplied in various sizes. Illustra- 

tion shows Frame with two sliding lights. 
PRICES. 

Size 3ft. x 4ft. (onelight) 61:13: 6 Size 4ft. x 6ft. (one light) £3 :3 
Size 6 ft. x 4 ft. (two lights as illustrated) £2 : 15 Size 8 ft. x 6 ft. (two lights, as illustrated) £5 : 4 
If with hinged lights, the prices are 2 and £3 :7 : 6 respectively. 

We pay carriage to stations in England and Wales. Packing 
charged extra but allowed in full when cases are returned. 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 764. 


Boulton Paul L? | eur 


: Teleph 2 : 
ek pte NORWICH Norwich 861 (6 lines) : Show, 


‘ Chelsea, May : 


PRICES. 


; See our 
: Stand Royal ! 
-: Horticurtural : 


: Visit owr Showrooms 
: at Norwich or Len- : 
: don, where examples : 
: B. & P. Garden : 
: Green-: 
: houses, Motor Houses, 
‘Shelters, Poultry: 
: Houses, and Kennels : 
may be seen. 


<n 
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RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage 


WITH 


“ROPITEX” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 
IN DARK OAK, DARK RED, AND GREEN 


Easily applied with paint brush, but not for use on 
painted woodwork 
PRICES: 


1 gallon cans at 3/8 cash, delivered. 
5 E = eee 
19-4 oe eS 
ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
St. Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 
SS! 


SWEET PEA CULTURE 10st_2ttived — 50,000 


Tapering Bamboo Canes 
+@ recommended by. Leading Growers. 10ft. at 20/- 


12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on application. 


A.E.DAVIES & COtit wan cow 


 eeortRDE Se ichars 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS | 
- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 


WEONESDOAY 
67, 68 Cheapside, London EC.2. Phong G 


ARDEN LOVERS. 


THE DENNIS POINTS 
THE WAY TO BETTER 


HEATING 


== 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


S ; @ 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Powliry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Hu's from 
£326 
T.BATH & co., Ltd., Savoy St., London »wW.C.2 


Vaporite=, 


The ORIGINAL soil insecticide 


Kills 


allinjurious soilinsects suchas 
Wireworms, Slugs, &c. 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and dig in 
about 1 lb. to every 8 square yards or at the rate 
of 14 lbs. to every cubic yard of potting soil. No 
trouble is incurred. No special tools are needed. 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 


PRICES: 
1 cwt. bags ... 17/6 14 lb. bags ... 5/6 
ewt. ,, ... 11/8 7 1b. ting .. 3/9 
ewt. , .. 8/- 1b lb. ,, te) LG 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores 


The strawson Chemical Co., Ltd, 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.C,4 
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FERTILISE 
FREELY ! 


Fertilise freely or all your 
labours in the garden will be 
wasted. Plants must have 
Nitrogen, and the best form 
is Nitrate of Soda in conjunc- 
tion with phosphates and 
potash. 


Write for pamphlets, entitled, ** Successful 
Gardens for Every Amateur,” ‘‘ TheManur- 
ing of Orchards and Fruit Trees,”’ supplied 

atis and post free by THE CHILEAN 
Wr TRATE COMMITTEE, Friars House, 
New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


GARDEN NETS BUX, 08 ACtuaL 
i MANUFACTURERS 
Any length and width supplied Corded all round. New netting 
square mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched; stout 2in. 
mesh, 53d. ; medium, 44d. ; lin. stout, 5d. ; medium, 44d. sq. yd. 
NE TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tarred, bound 
with cords, frora 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 23d. sq. yd. NEW 
PEA NETTING, hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. mesh 3 ft. 2kd.; 6ft. 
5d. run yds. DIAMOND NETS, mesh closed, heavy quality, 
50x 4, 25x 8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-: lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 
14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order. List samples 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- 


LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegfams: Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 
SS ST CE SE A A AE 


Simply Light and walk away 
., The Origina! Kumigating Shreds. Refuse 
Substitutes, they are never the same. 


Each 
No | Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feet 6/ = 
No.2 do. 10,000 do. 4/6 
No.3 do. 1,000 ~— de. 1/- 
No.4 do. 2,500 = do. 1/9 
Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 


W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. 
Hackney = = _ London, E.8. 


Se ree LEGiILA HE 


aeSeere 


\ 3RPLlLANET 1A BEX. 
Always legible 


Name ohangeable 
Weatherproof 
From Seedsmen, &o. 
Staking. Suspending. Post. 
1 in 39 2/9 doz. 4d. 
lgin. 49 3/9 doz. 6d. 
28in 9/6 6/9 dos. 1/- 


SEND 2/3 FOR SAMPLE HALF DOZ, 


LEGILAB_ PLANT LABELS, 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


GARDENING 


QUERIES & ANSWERS 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Nameand Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 
Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 

No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
is at your disposal 


ADDRESS — 
The Editor, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
On aa a a sal En eh cd 


JOHNSON": 


PEA NETTI 


New, Hand made, Tarred, for tr} 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square | 
3 ft. high, Sd., 43 ft. 43d. 6 & 
74 ft. 74d,,9 ft. 9d. per yard. | 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. | 
orders“GJI.” | 
TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTIKG AND | 
POULTRY NETTING, 


Send fer List. Every deecription of Nettin. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Mam 


88, CORPORATION STREET, MANC)| 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRA 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTI 


are clipped 10 times faster wi 

THE “LITTLE WOND! 
HEDGE CLIPPER 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, 

JOH. HANSEN | 

Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, 


YOUR RUBI 


™s ——--® No trouble to 
needing no f 
VULCAN INCI 
will burn a ba 
rubbish to ash 
minimum of 
Strongly built fo 


i ry long wear. 

. g Price 10/- each, 
’ Larger size 12 
+ 2 for 22, 
3 Carriage on on 
, size, 1): 
Oarriage on tw 
size, 1/€ 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET V 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Roa 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORT 


LABOUR SAVERS. "EUREKA" Lawn Sano. 50! 


NICOTING, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CH 
AnD Surpregs. SEE LST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. iF ANY DIFi 
IN OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


Only Address: TOMLINSON & Havwaro Lre-Li 


EDDY’S NEW NI 


GARDEN NETS. For Fruit Pr 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all rc 
NEW 1in. square mesh, heavy 63d. pi 
NEW 1in. square mesh, medium ... 64d. pi 


NEW $in. square mesh, medium ... 
NEW in. square mesh, light ... 5d. pe 
REPAIRED 1 in. square mesh (corded) 33d. pt 
REPAIRED 1 in. diamond mesh (not corded) 
9/- per 10 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY N 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 64d. 


NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 eac 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSE: 


Samples and particulars from the manus 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Li 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, L 
(Sole Proprietors of B. EDDY & SOK 


2, 1928 
DING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


PLANTS 


pS OF TOMATO 
ENTIRELY SAVED 


ed with the best—the cheapest in the end. 
ied by the Royal Horticultural Socely, 
000 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 


N 


Od. 13 2- 3/6 6/- 10/6 19/- 
so in 2, 5, and 10 gall. free drums. 
ALL NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 
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“NIQUAS 


THE INSECTICIDE 


(Non poisonous) 
For destroying Greenfly, Aphis, and Caterpillars, 
etc., on all plants and trees. 
30 years’ reputation. Many hundreds of Testimonials received. 


Equal to any, if not better, and cheaper, 
so why not use it and save money? 


4-pt. lpt. lat. gall. 1gall. 2gall. S gall. 10 gall. 
1l- 16 2/6 4/- V6 15/ 25/- 45/= 


CORRY’S CONCENTRATED QUASSIA EXTRACT 
a-pt.e J pu, a liat. 4-gall. 1 gall. 2gall. 5 gall. 10 gall. 
Sdteel:o mea 3/6 6/6 12/6 23/= 42/- 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1 


1X 


MOSS ON GRAVEL, ETC. 


A JOB DONE WELL IS WORTH PAYING FOR 
One dressing of this powder will entirely free your 
paths for at least 12 months and restore same to 

normal colour. 


No cheap or commonplace article will 
do this—Guaranteed. 


“ALSO: ‘FOR: PAT. CA 
“BROWN or GREY, “LASTS: NINE 
“Ask tor Leaflet. .: Cash with Order.::: 
‘CORRY. & CO.; LT0,, SHAD..THAMES,: 


7 Ibs. 4/6, 14 lbs. 7/6, 4cwt. 13/-, 4 cwt. 21/6, 1ewt.g7/6, 3cwt. at 35/- 


AL ks C 
3 fe) RS 


ITTINGHAM 


y 10th to 14th, 1928. 


NNUAL EXHIBITION of LivE STOCK 

ARM PRODUCE. HorRsE JUMPING. 

TURAL EDUCATION, FORESTRY AND 
FLOWER SHOW. 


-OWER SHOW 


rles close = = May 30th 


sets and Entry Forms will be forwarded on 
n to 


T. B. TURNER, Secretary. 


RICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 
»dford Square, London, W.C.1. 


PeerALLY SELECTED 


PEAT 
1ODODENDRONS 


Uae PRODUCT, PROPERLY 
YDED AND FREE FROM ROOTS, 
KS, AND WASTE MATERIAL 


‘nables the Shrubs to live and thrive 
nder natural conditions, and ensures 


EXCELLENT RESULTS 


bhlet on ‘‘ Successful Cultivation of 

odendrons’’ on request. Quotations 

urge or small quantities (state quantity 
required). 


PSE PEAT COMPANY, 
Ashcott, Som. 


TABLISHED 1869. Please mention paper. 


He Greatest 
atl 
aes aiser 0 
‘4 : 
7) Prize Plants! 
il 


Give your soil this vital energy and auto- 
matically enter for the “Genzyme” Prize 
Scheme. You never know what your soil can 
do until you give it ““ Genzyme.” 


ts 


To the first 


“Genzyme” is the most economical 
fertiliser to use owing to its high 
concentration. 


PRICES: 2b. tins, 1/6; 7b. bags, 3/9; 
14 lb. bags, 6/6; 28 lb. bags, 10/- 


If your local dealer cannot supply, please 
write direct to the manufacturers :— 


FORSYTH JONES & Co., Ltd. 


14, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 


LONDON, W.C. 2 


hundred winners 
of ‘‘Firsts’’ at any show we 
are awarding a ‘' Genzyme’”’ 
Free Voucher value £5. All 
you have to do is to hand your 
prize ticket to your seedsman. 
Ask him to tell you all about 
it. You may win more than 
one prize. 


- 
“J 
‘, 

i 
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S GREATLY REDUCED PRICES — 


. 


- 
XI. Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch i 


Es BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE = 


SPAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 
This is a cheap orm of 
a 


AMATEUR 8PAN-ROOF GREENHOUS 
These Greenhouses are madespecially We 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 


ae 283, 
thereby coming within {he reach of , eee 
those who require a strong but not | Mla) 

ia, ae is 


expensive structure, Can be erected @AREe 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top 
bottoms of posts tarred Height 8 feet. 


Growing House. It is 
well made in sections, 
vood tongued and grooved 
boards on base, flat lattice 


Usual Sale 
Price Price 


re 6 9/6 Noe ~ staging on cach side of| by any handy man in a few hours, WU 
oe, fa 7] = mn 13/0 is Pict oem doorway, good lock and| The framework is substantially Hy | 
vee + 17/6 16/- pees nae hey for door, all necessary | constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being filled | 
5’ ’ ! 23/6 20/- iron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. | good, sound ton ued and grooved match-boarding, | 
No ra ee as .. 26/6 24). The woodwork 18 painted one good coat. plainly marked for one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with all ne 
_ e ” “ garg 30/- re-erection. ; ironwork and stages for each side oi house. Comple 
GARDEN BARROWS Size Height Usuai Price fale pee 21-0z. glass for glazing. | 
Strong Oaks ormeAchimatcanse vx 5 us oo oe pe cOeLG ; re “A c t Usual Sal> Usuai | 

plan elm body Size, 2ft. 9in 8x 5 oe Bes v= 6 12 87 0 0 Size Price Price Size Drice 

atte 2 ft. wide. 1 ft. 2 in ‘deep 9” x 6 ae oe see ee £1 18 20 67 10 0 vx 8 £6 60 £5 5 Of j5’x% » £17 20 & 
Relicble LS aGodw heal ae - 1x7 7 ... ate sos £8710 4 Ea 8’x5’ £7 26 £5 15 Of 20’x10' £24 140 81 
ar c ’ ; 12’x 8 8 ott) ne: ser LOZ aeons 9 x6" £8 40 87 5B O| 25’x10' £30 12 6 8 
sia Usual Price. Sale Price. as . To) Wand or a6 ; aes he oe Poe 160 4 4 30’x12 £39 90 83 
250 only, to clear.. z a ae Hy 25’ x 10’ 9 £23 4 6 £20 10 0 | 
ope lo enter oneness aes 6/6 =| 50" x10" £4410 0 83910 0 GARDEN FRAMES | 


Made of best l-in. tongued and 
crooved boards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for 


CARDEN FLOWER BOXES. BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
Very ueeful for plants, shrubs, cte. Strongly made. 


Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 


500 in_ stock ready jor imme- 


jj i S d . Made in com-| Lights, which are 2-in. by 2 in 
Usnal Price. fale Price. grag plete teltions, censtrusred ot | and. ftted witha iets am =: | 
ae Pe i aa | sa strong framing, covered planed, Glazed with 21-02. Glass and all woolwork painted ty 
a6 5 "9 Fu | tongued and grooved rds. few Mie ze 
8/6 1/- ; TTT 34 Up and down sliding shutter exe os os &: 
10/6 9/- ee: «= ts shown, hen exit at side, 6 cd 2 tig lS ws 
“Size Height Usual Price Salo Price| gy’ xg" 2 “© Se aes 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES oxy wwe ae 8 8 a1 * 0} re x03” oso eee 
‘ Yxt 4 eee ove wee 1G: X65 4a ae 2 She 
ne ae ae Pies EPrien US Oe we at, B16. 0 62 1850 oa 6 be Le rae 
4’ path 27-3. + 2 5/9 B/- Flonalanslly. Ge a hae Oar Peete Kiet writs tortion ia 
4’ 6” path ... a8/9 7/9. DOES, UEMANY 56/6, 20/47 1 tank : : ‘| Do not pay igh prices for your frames made irom 
5’ path ae «. 11/6 10/- 12/- znd 15/-. boards, 6 can supply at the following iow prices. | 


mr 
RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 200 Panels of Rustic 


made of 1} in tongued and grooved best quality 
Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. 


EARDEN LIGHTS complete as above, 


Usual Price Cale F 
eo dh iN : - 
Ungiaced. 3’ x2 = 2 aN 4x3 Fe -. £110 0 $1 3 
: 4’ x 3 ee oe PSP %E oF os ey ne hs Be. < : Bo 
. Sore ee “e " Pr Pro ‘x4’, 2 Lights aie ee 
? exe x © KRAKAREA 8 xe 2, os > ee Se 83 | 
Blared & painted 3” x 2 C3} ~O>O,~ 12°x6,3 5.) 2, Sa hig 
: x3 C x 16° x6,4 | st eee e6 10 
- 5’ x3 6" é 20°x6',5 ies he, RES SD 871 
x 6x 4! 24’ x6’, 6 Cot eT ei £10 2 6 Z £9 § 
ae mpare these prices with other makers, 
RUSTIC SUMMER 
REDUCED 
HOUSE. ee ee No.7. PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE, 


rice per ft. wide, come 

Janets Lengtu. sleigh Panel. plete with fittings 
ove Bae aes 6/6... 9/6 
UE ey th ae ES 9/6. 12/6 
TSO Tse eG: on 4 ft. as 14/- 16/- 
L00 Sree mest, soon “Bat, oes 19/6... 20/- 


Cotstiaeae ‘of stron fr 
covered with %-in. tor 

grooved boards, root ty 
and felted, 1l-in. board 
tioor and strong joists, Wii 


his House is very 
roomy and attractive 
ir appearance, All 
liustic materia! is 
peeled. Back fitted 


x 


160 8 ft 6 it 24/6 25/ Hane hung “om bag ie 
with hollow bottom |} we strongly advis “to order this lin» arly nae r in Me ttted ‘Tower alin 1 ; 
y i lay al stained and gly advise you to ene eet bY same Cannot Le repeated i nine! rt ra Tower bolts and loc 
Abs varnishe inside and ; : j 
beh Duis ASuppliods chun SPEOGIAL OFFER 21 oz: GLASS: na Usual Price, i 
Pare stock in following sizes Phe a Le Te 8x 6 lig st -- 26°55 0 
iy ; 8 Price Price Price Price} gy 7 ais £8 ae 87 17 
yA aexd : é ae 100 8q. ft. 200s8q. ft. | qx 7 8 4” no sco LL £10 0 
See Usual Price Saic Price, | 9°77" ... ne 3 ~- 15/3 13/9 26/23/38 Jao gr gt a” b> .. £140 0 £12 0 
6’ x3’ 6 oe ee .. £510 0 £5 0 0 | 10”, 12” x98” one ose ve =: 15/3 13/9 26/- 23/3) jy y grog’ 7” = .-. £16 10 0 £14 0 
6 xs <A eee £6r10" 0 BENG 0 [EXOT nee ee ee, swe, 18/9 14/3 26/6 93/9] aire gg 0 £15. 5 
x5 oo ee ~ £9 00 £8 0 0 125 4475107 ee vee --- 16/38 14/9 28/6 24/6 16x 9 89” — .. £20 12 6 £15 10 
Te ne = a £11 10 0 £910 0 | 14”, 16", 18”, 20°, 29”, 24° x 12’ 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9/igy gy gor ~~ "" go0 15 9 £20 10 
One ae ea bu els (02.0 £12 0 6 16”, 18”, 20", 22” and 24” x14" ... 21/9 19/9 39/6 35/3 20° x 10’ 9’ bre ... £26 10 0 £24 0 
eee aed FRAME, GSAS Se ie eye aes oe oo ae 20/- 40/6 36/8) sy x39 = g’ 4” at -« £31 570 £28 0 
These Frames are very useiui for pas eae 2 LINSEED OIL purty. ae Sl" | 2a’ x12 v4 S25, aa, ae 5 £32 e 
preserveng peo arl bulbs against lewt., jewt. and jewt Usua! prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 RUSTIC POLES. ¥ 
Jost ; are made ol tongned and grooved :ale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 65/- Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, ‘lree Stakes, Etc. 
Loards and very warm. The light is | - oa ne er Usual Sale ; ? Usual 4 
hung at back, and can he opened to INCINERATOR Price Pric> Size Pri Pi 
Cifierent positions. Glazed 21-0z. glass. ‘Two coats paint. as Pp a P ite Pel 
® it. Jong, 2 it. wide. 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6. : Per doz, Per doz. ee awe 1 
fale Price, 10/-. : Made from Mild ae sheets. Body of | 7 ook cA te ere ee 4 
ncinera‘or is raised on strong iron feet, i’ x 23 ed 5 
RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on), ensuring perfect draucht. Loose fitting 2h 8/- 7/3 xs" 16/6 
Well made irom selected material. In natural wood lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The | 8x3 9/6 7/6 10° x 4" 18/6 
Usual Price. Saic Price : —r cheapest and best Incinerator on the 9 x 2h" 9/6 7/6 8’ x5" 20/- A 
4 long s+ 9/6 9/- 3 : ey market. Y x3 11/6 10/3 9’ x 5” 24+ an 
are 53 ue a yy 10’ x25" 10/6 9/6 10’ x9”, bs P 
Bark off, stained, and varnished Mere! price Sc -» 16/6 each. 1g te i Fy : rare ra 2 
4’ long --- 14/6 13/6 Gdeucass Saie Price ee. 12/6 each. eee 
ey WE ae he Y= GARDEN EDGING. 
ty ak 6 ~ 


RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. lain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. ‘ale Price 4/6 p 1 
STAND. Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price Lienert 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER £2 ~~ 


A very attractive and useful | ' 4 
House, Constructed from planed, . 
tongued and grooved boardsand « ( 
substantial framing. Root 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. - All Rustic work of well- gi 
seasoned material. Removable %3 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to maich 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 
tale Price, 6/6 
Bark off, etaired anc varnished 
Usual Price, 10/6, Sale Price, 9/8 
_ CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Epecificat.ons a No 7 but with q-in. floor and single 
door... Fitted lock and key. 
Size Usual Price Sale Price 


aha iy 


Tie Made from best Rustic} Seat at back. The whole stained : = 
has bf £3 18 0 £3 10 6 —— “um =Hardwood, Bark oft. a varnished inside and out. Made .n sections for 
6x4 £4 60 €3166] Stained and varnished, Stained ‘and varnished. _ | transit and erection. 
x5 £5100 £41486) : iong. Usual Price, 17/; :’ square, Usual Price 11/6 Usual : 
8° x6" £6 26 8&5 100 Sale Price 12/; Sale Price 12/5 Prices Pri 

10’ x7 £9 50 88 76) 4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 5’x2 Usual Price 18/6 | 6’x4' rf j . £4 & ORR 

12 «8 £1250 811 16 Sale Price 15/3 Sale Pricc, 16/-|7/x4'6.. £610 0 $5 


& SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST HILL, S.E.2 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. 


Published by BENN Bxorukrs Lrpv., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London F.C. 4. Printed by the Cnanckry Jane Printing Works, LTD., 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O, 4, ' 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED May 19, 


Col. Gavin Jones’ effort in 


‘* Just one chosen piece of realism admirably conceived and perfectly 


Cheddar stone at “Chelsea,” 1927. executed. It says plainly to the observer that he has achieved 
Awarded Silver Cup. exactly what he set out to do, that he has been able to keep controi of — 
his picture from start to finish.’’—Gardening Illustrated. 


ABOUT ROCK GARDENS 


The average enthusiast when asked to define good rock work would say it consisted of well- ' 
weathered rocks cleverly put together. He would be stating but half the truth, for a 
well-constructed rock garden requires to be a reproduction of all that is best in Nature 
allied to art. To do this the artist needs an intimate knowledge of rock formations, 
acquired only by years of study ; added to which he must have an exquisite sense 
of proportion or his picture will lose balance and become a fussy jumble of 
stone, as one often sees. He must have discrimination in choosing his 
subject, for Nature’s groupings of rocks are not always suitable for repro- 
duction. And most important, he must be a finished plantsman to be 
able to place his plants to the best advantage both to themselves 

and to the rocks they adorn. 

A rock garden built under the control of such an artist 
will be a thing of beauty and a source of perpetual 
pleasure. It will be pleasing to the eye and restful 
to the mind. Its very boldness and simplicity 
will tell you it has been built by a master hand. 


GAVIN JONES The Nurseries LETCHWORTH, HERTS. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


RDENING ILLUSTRATED” ia regis- 
1 ai the General Post Office as a News- 
er. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
¢ Street, London, H.C. 4. 


R’'S SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING for 
ssetable and Flower Garden, Rock Garden, and Green- 

inest selected strains and tested growth. Also finest 
Seed Potatoes for May planting. Special Lists free.— 
& SONS, 11, 12, 13, King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


BIE'S PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 


ree to all readers. - Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
) when writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


,E NETTING.—From 2s. 1d. per 50 yd. 


roll.- Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
Thousands of rolls stocked. 


. GUARDS. —3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
lid. doz. Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d.,-3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
arriage paid. 


YN MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 


neels, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
led value. 8 in., 20s.6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
oxes extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


<DEN HOSE.—Superior quality. 


8. Carriage paid. Approval. 


'TS.—From 13s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


r Gardening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
ith us and you get very best possible value. 


INIS BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 


1d bottom. 25x 2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d. ; 4 yds., 

Approval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. ; 
2s. per dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
Playing Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


‘'Y THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 


mg, small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
e qualities, 50xl1lyd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 94.; 2 yds., 7s., 8s., 
3.9 yds., 10s. 6d., 128., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 168., 27s. ; 
40s, 6d.; 25 x 8 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s. Any size supplied. 
ioe Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 
osed. 


60 ft., 


\ NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
in. mesh, 5ft., 4s. 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d. ; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
| 9 ft., 8s. 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
of other meshes on application. 

E. B. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
HLIA COLTNESS GEM, dwarf scarlet 
edder; DUNECHT (yellow Coltness), strong plants, 5s. 
;. Save money and send for bedding list. Satisfaction 
teed.—_ FINCHER, Caldecote Nurseries, Nuneaton. 


ENE ACAULIS FL. PL. Rounded Emerald 
ishions and rose-pink double blossoms, charming alpine, 
h; 7s. 6d. per dozen. Carriage and packing paid for cash 


‘der, 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
Six HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
RONS— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d.. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Illustrated 


\M. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. 


IN and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
tamental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
gue 765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
be oa eae oe peu bn A eee! ees 769. 
ig, Catalogue r sk for separate lists.— 
Hone PAUL TRB Ne sich: eset 


- 


ATERER’S Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 


GLADIOLI, choice BEDDING PLANTS, VEGE- 
TABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ALPINE, and 

PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


Descriptive and Mlustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, ete. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit 

Trees, Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 

logue containing cheap collections free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
LTD., Colchester. 


HE BEST BEANS in cultivation. 
First Prizes everywhere. 
WEBBS’ EXHIBITION RUNNER 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
WEBBS’ ECLIPSE RUNNER 
ls. 4d. half pint, 2s. 6d. pint. 
WEBBS’ SUPREME DWARF 
Is. 2d. half pint, 2s. 3d. pint. 
EBB & SONS, LTD., Seedsmen by Appoint- 
ment to the King, STOURBRIDGE. 


RTINDALE’S | Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


Awarded 


Post free. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 
CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 


ATTS’ 


ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., 1s. 
and 2s.6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d. and 5s—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St, Asaph. 


eral PLANTS that will grow a mass 
of bloom this summer in the open garden. Perpetual 
flowering, many grand colours and scented. Will surprise you. 


Strong plants 2s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. -BAZELEY 
BROS., Nurserymen, Eastleigh, Hants. 


LPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. Large 
stock, new varieties, moderate prices. Send for list.— 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, Clogher, Co. Tyrone. 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Marchurst, Shipbourne, 
Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Autumn _ bloom. 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
5s. dozen. As exhibited at the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
Olympia. Complete list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper.) 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants; Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 
HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON’S WALLFLOWERS. 


The cultivation of the Wallflower was revolutionised when 
we introduced the orange-scarlet varieties, and we strongly recom- 
mend flower lovers to try the following :— 

SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet) 
Per packet, 2/6 and 1/6. 

SUTTON’'S ORANGE BEDDER (vivid orange) 

zl Per packet 2/6 and 1/6. 

SUTTON’S PRIMROSE MONARCH (pale yellow) 

Per packet 1/6. 

SUTTON’S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety) 

Per packet 2/6 and 1/6 


EN NOI & SONS, The King’s 


ks Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


Seedsmen, 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
Gardens, ete. 
Advisory Visits, 
Plans. 


WOOD, 
A 


4, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


( {HRYSANTHS.— Very best early-flowering and 
_/ decoratives Monument, In Memoriam, etc. All colours. 2s. 
doz., carr. pd. HYDE, Chrysanth. Specialist, Leagrave, Beds. 


YILL’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons. — A 

_ unique collection of rare Himalayan and new Chinese 

species, and choice hybrids; also new and rare shrubs, etc. Our 

latest 60-page Illustrated Catalogue ready, free on application. 
—GILL, Himalayan Nurseries, Penryn, Cornwall. 


atNe LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. - 
; cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 71b., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; ewt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
4 any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break ; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 
l ae BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 


with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 
SS = ees a 


\i\h Sion ieh i ‘““CASCADE ” NOZZLES fit.any 
can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke ; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


“ A.LL STEEL” GREENHOUSES ARE 

BETTER THAN WOOD. Catalogue and full particu- 
lars on application.—W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. (G.I), Vic- 
toria Works, Bury St. Edmunds. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 
h Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked : 

Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., ''G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 


_ Buy direct from the Quarries, 
GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
re ; Beet eee , 
LIMESTONE gO ee 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—‘‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gall., cans extra. “‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free ; 14 1b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked; ds. a 
ewt. f.or—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 


ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester” 
Brand of Calcium Carbonate, 90 Ib. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 

carr. paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 
ONK’S Rose Manure promotes healthy, 
vigorous growth and superb blooms. 7 lb., 2s. 9d.; 14 Ib., 

4s. 9d.; 281b., 8s. 6d; 56 lb., 15s. 6d.; cwt., 30s., carriage paid.— 
F. CROSSLING, Horticultural Chemist, Aberdeen. —__ 


________ GARDEN NETTING _ 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd. 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds. 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
lés. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4 yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid ; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 188. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. “Phone.34. 00 
( ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lbs. 

Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
CO., Offices, 5, 


Carriage paid approval. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. _ 


[ aNNEe GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 
bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.; 
25 by 5, 88. 9d.; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d. ; 25 by 8, 14s. : 25. by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately.—_A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


Gee NETS, new, square mesh, 33d. 

per yd. Cheaper, 25 yds. x 1lyd., 2s.;25 x 8 yds., 16s., etc. 
Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


OOK! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 
small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25 x 1 yds., 2s.; 50 x1, 4s.;25x2, 4s. ; 25 x 3, 6s. ; 25 x 4, 
7s. 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x 3, 17s.; 
25 x 4, 20s.— BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. _ 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 

mesh, 25 yds. x1 yd., 2s.; 25 x 2, 4s. ; 25 x 3, 68.325 x4, 

8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 

Special nets for Tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. _ 


ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 


black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 

25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 

and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s. 6d. ; 

95° x 2 yds... 38. G0. 39 9p xo, ba. 30. 2k a sae De ose ol. 

25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 

pounce: Nets sent immediately—A. HATTER, Net Works, 
ye. 


ARDEN NETS.—Tanned small mesh for peas, 

seeds, and strawberry protection from birds, etc.: 30 yds. 

long, 1 yd. wide, 2s. 3d.; 30x2, 4s. 6d.; 30x3, 7s. ; 30x4, 9s.; 30x5, 

lls. ; 30x6, 14s.; 30x7, 16s.; 30x8, 17s.6d. Large mesh Nets for 

training Sweet Peas, 3d. square yard, any width and length 

supplied. Price Lists of Tennis Nets sent Post Free, carr. paid.— 
H. ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye. 


\] ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 
Je and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. . Price on 


application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ON A Eee, 5s. 9d. complete. Brand new 
hO stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
tings, and 2 ft. Qin. pressed steel blade, all complete 5s. 9d., car- 
riage paid. Satisfaction or money back. Bargain Catalogue 
free.—GREEN'S, 702, Albert Street, Lytham. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Cardiff. 
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jee ee ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8S. 


KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W.18. 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE ! ! Ideal for Peas, 


fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered. 
Special prices small lots or 17s. 3d. mile. Samples free.— 
GREEN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ae Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 
mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 
—WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. _ 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s. carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


LASS — Best 21 oz. Horticultural Glass, 
various sizes from 12d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 
Stock also held in London.—Write ‘‘GLASS” (Dept. G. I.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. rats sas 


ANDSOME PAIR of £4 4s. square polished 


Ash Tennis Standards, complete with heavy ground plates, 
powerful fixing screws and solid brass net winder. Accept 50s. 
Also full regulation size heavy waterproof Net with steel 
headline 20s. Both perfect new condition, never used. 
Approval willingly against post-dated Cheque.—GILYARD, 
Darley Street, Bradford. 


ae PLANTS, &c. — ae 
LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. : Prices inclusive carriage 
and’ packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 13m it 


ORDER CARNATIONS. 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as _ possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


IOLAS. Choice bedding varieties, Is. 6d. 
dozen. Postage 3d. List free-—-UNDERWOOD BROS., 
Charles Street, Camberley. ie y, : 
ARE PLANTS. List. Many uncommon 
mountain species and garden hybrids. Rock garden 
open.—MISS TAYLOR, Quarry Orchard, Clears, Reigate. be 
8 () () Hardy Midland Rock Plants. Catalogue 
free—_ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


STERS (Ostrich Plume), Zinnias, Stocks, 

Heliotrope, Lobelia, Nemesia, Gaillardia, 4d. per doz. 

Salvia, ls. 6d. per doz. Pansies, 9d. per doz. 2s. order carr. pd.— 
H. DOBBIE, F.R.H.S., Florist, Bungay, Suffolk. 


(Ge e VERNA 12 clumps, 6s., free. 
6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicular grandiflora, 


5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s.— O’KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
vaughan, Ireland. patek = 


ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 


Contich, Belgium. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 


Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS — 


YOLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 
Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT : 
] ANTED.—Lady or Gentleman, with good ap- 


pearance, in or near London, having spare time, who could 
take on agreeable flower show work as required from time to time, 
salesmanship preferred but previous experience not essential. 
Full particulars on application.—Box 664, “GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ECOND GARDENER - seeks _ situation. 


11 years’ general experience inside and out. Age 26. Single, 
good references.—WHITE, 2, Aston Cotts., Sunningdale, Berks. 


| 
PLANTS FOR GARDEN & GREENH' 
DAHLIAS | 


12 Fine Cactus Varieties ... .. §€ 
12 Large Decorative Varieties o<s) | 
(Ready from middle May) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


12 Garden Varieties (early) ... _ | 
12 Late Varieties for Greenhouse ... 4 


SHOW AND REGAL PELARGONI 
12 Varieties ... ‘ : 9/- and 13 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS 


(Geraniums) 
12 Single Varieties i a | 
12 Double Varieties... at cae | 
COLEUS 


12 Fine named sorts | 


All above plants are distinct named vari 


Carriage paid unless under 5|-, when 9d. m 
added for postage. 


Js. we. COLE & SO 
Nursery Gardens, PETERBOROU 


The Best Felt for LIGHT ROC 
12 yds. 5/S6 by ly 


From all Ironmongers. or— 
F. MoNEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, Lon: 


BIR 
TAB 
Carr. p 
England 
Wale 
Write f 
of 
BIRDB, 
SUNDI. 


- Etc. 
E. P. ELLIOT 
135, LIVERPOOL ROAD, SOUTH! 


GREENHOUSE or 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


mt GARAGE KOKE = 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL. for 
GARAGE 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ims. wide, 1g ins. front te back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., 11>, LUTON 


oe 
i 
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Baggesen’s 
PEMBURY - 


A Landmark ay 


Jook for 


at °““Chelsea’”’ 


This old Gothic Arch will be in 
the Monastery Garden exhibited 


by us in the Main Avenue at 


_ are | 


Chelsea Show, where we shall 
be pleased to meet all enthusiasts - 
for original garden design and 


the best hardy plants. 


Our Specialities include :— 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, FRUIT, and ALPINES. Catalogues Free 


Hardy Plant Nursery 


Telephone 
Telegrams 


Near TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


\ 78 PEMBURY. 


Brief Synopsis of Contents 


wer Gardens and Pleasure Grounds. 
2 Fruit and Vegetable Garden. 
chen Garden Vegetables. 


llecting, Storing, and Packing Vegetables. 
Medicinal Plants. 


otment Gardening. 
zetables for Exhibition. 
shards, Spraying Fruit Trees. 
e Apple. The Pear. : 
ms and Damsons. 

aches and Nectarines. 

ricots, Cherries, Currants. 
oseberries, Raspberries, 
‘awberries, etc, 

scellaneous Hardy Fruits. 

e Orchard House. 

serving Vegetables by Bottling. 
int: Caused by Fungi. 

ect and other Plant Enemies. 
rden Friends, 

pular Garden Plants. 

eenhouse and Conservatory. 

e Stove or Tropical House. 

chids, Ferns, Palms, Oycads. 


coulent Plants. Forcing and Retarding. 


rden Structures. 
tificial Heating. Propagation. 
tany a Gardeners. 


teorology. 
lendar of Operations in the Garden. 
&e., &e. 


spend. 


PRACTICAL 


$ 
@ THE BOOK WITH A 
GREAT REPUTATION 


THE 


GARDENER’S ASSISTANT 


By WM. WATSON, F.R.Hort.S. 
Curator of Kew Gardens, 


UNIQUE 


which will be delivered to you 
on initial payment of 5/-; the | 
balance by easy instalments 


HE prejudice against so-called scientific works is their highly technical language. When studying the 

GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, it is not necessary to have a dictionary or encyclopadia at your elbow. 

THE BOOK IS WRITTEN IN PLAIN EVERYDAY LANGUAGE, and the information is clear, 
concise, and on unimpeachable authority. 

It is the most important book on gardening ever published; in fact, it is regarded by gardeners as the 
STANDARD BOOK on the subject. The editor, Wm. Watson, F.R.Hort.S., late Curator of Kew Gardens, has 
been assisted by 22 specialists—each an expert on the subject he writes upon. There are hundreds of text 
illustrations in addition to a magnificent series of full-page coloured plates. 

Science is the keynote of successful horticulture, and science discloses most of her treasures to all who can use 
the key of specialised knowledge. This new edition of the GARDENER’S ASSISTANT is as great a boon 
to present-day gardeners as the early editions of this historic work were to the generations who built the great 
tradition of British Gardening. It is a veritable UNIVERSITY OF HORTICULTURAL LORE, . and 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of every plant, every process, every problem to which gardeners are called upon to apply 
their skill and judgment. 


UP-TO-DATE 


THE GARDENER’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Send this Coupon 
to-day for 


READ WHAT YOUR PAPER BAYS: 

‘We regard it as the sound- 
est and best general guide to 
practical gardening published 
in our time. Without it the 
gardener’s bookshelf would be 
incomplete.”— Gardening [llus- 
trated, 


To the GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
66, CHANDOS ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FREE otis send ne Prospectus and full particulars of 
terms. (I'his request does not commit me to purchase. ) 
ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKLET NAME Sy. ec asc ts ake Eee el tees ener Some mie eet tae a, 


It is yours for the A aa fe ee ohn nace aca d ata Snsimeigu' 


asking. “GL” 19/5/28, 


| 
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. 
The Royal Horticultural Society's: 


Great Spring 
FLOWER SHOW 


IN THE 


Royal Hospital Gardens, 
CHELSEA, lcondonsss 


ON 


MAY 23rd, 24th, anda 


pees re rere ese ees ee ese neers reer-eseesesesereeeeeseeey 


Prices of Admission for Non-Fellows : 
: WEDNESDAY, May 23rd 
12 noon to 8 p.m., 10/- : 
: THURSDAY, May 24th . 
10 am. to 5 p.m., 5/- 
: THURSDAY, May 24th 
: p.m. to 8 pm. 2/6 : 
: FRIDAY, May 25th 
: 8 am. to 5 p.m. 2/6 . 


Fellows’ Tickets Admit Free. 


THE BAND OF H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS will play each afternoon. 


For particulars of Fellowship apply to: THE SECRETARY, R.H.S., VINCENT SQUARE, S.W. 1. 


19, 1928 


[MAN ZA 
yO Sprayers for 
» Price of re 
IE! 


99 


THE NEW 


EXTRA- 
ATOMISATION 
_ SPRAY GUN 


is a dual-purpose sprayer that can 


be used— 


As acomplete unit with 
container for spraying small 
gardens, rose trees, etc. 


For spraying operations on a 
larger scale, when container 
can be detached and the spray 
gun used with bucket and hose. 


ally effective spray gun at a remarkably low price. 
Prices from 21/- to 30/-. 


ite for the Latest “MARTSMITH”’ 
alogue—F REE ON REQUEST 


MARTINEAU & SMITH 


loway Head Birmingham 


CLOG ZR 
(i Mi 
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vu 


Run down 
in your 


‘Car 


and visit the 


SIX HILLS’ NURSERY 
oe eV EAN GE: 


. 
. 
. 


The finest stock of 


PtP VINE eee LeAeNeleS 


in the Kingdom. 


sO mi lesa mom 
London onthe 
Great North Road. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 


Six Hills Nursery, 
STEVENAGE HERTS. 


NEW AND RARE NARCISSI 


SPECIAL EARLY OFFER for the sake of Colonial Visitors and those who like to order early 


F.C.C., R.H.S., signifies First-Class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society, 
was put into commerce. 


ADVANCE GUARD. A finely formed, pure deep yellow Daffodil, of early 
flowering habit, long stalk and deep green foliage. A.M., R.H.S., 1926. es h 
/- eac 


BARBARIC (Chapman, 1925). A very fine showy flower after the style of Brilli- 
ancy, but much larger. Long pointed perianth segments, cup orange. A long 
stemmed and vigorous plant. Mid season, 25/- per bulb 


BARD of ROTHERSIDE (Chapman). Best described as a super Poet. A 
truly majestic flower, of Poetivus appearance, but very large size. £7 10s. each 


BEERSHEBA (Engleheart) This is a real advance in white trumpets and is 
ailt on somewhat new lines. Trumpet long and slightly funnel-shaped ; segments 
long and slightly pointed. Stalk longer than most of the pure white Daffodils. 
A yery distinct and beautiful show flower; growth vigorous and free. F.C.C., 
R.HLS., 1926, £14 per bulb 


BULWARK (Brodie of Brodie). An enormous flower without any trace of coarse- 
ness. A flower of great substance, with overlapping segments, standing at right 
angles to the trumpet. Full self yellow throughout; seeds freely. 20/- each 


FORTUNE. ‘This is quite a sensational flower; it is a Giant Incomp., of most 
perfect form. The yellow perianth is beautifully flat and overlapping, the cup is 
long and of a bright orange tint. The plant is of extremely vigorous habit, produc- 
ing flower stalk 18 to 21 inches long. Very early. F.C.C., R.H.S., April 8th, 1924. 

£25 per bulb 


HYMETTUS (Brodie of Brodie). A most distinct and charming flower, spreading 
pure white perianth of large diameter; the cup is not so long as in most Giant 
Leedsii, and is most attractively reflexed and frilled at the brim. When fully 
developed it is ivory white, margined with clear lemon. 14s. per bulb 


LUCINIUS. A very fine Giant Incomp., of Dutch origin. Whole flower bright 
clear yellow. The perianth is of faultless form; the cup is large and rather 
Spreading. Long stalk and good healthy habit of growth. Rather late. 

3/6 per bulb 


MITYLENE (Engleheart, 1925). A new break in this section. A grand flower, 
aving very broad and rounded, very much overlapping segments of pure white, 
large wide and smooth, saucer-shaped cup of pale primrose, fading to cream. A 
Superb show flower. A.M., Mid. Daff. Society, Apr. 23/25. 17/6 per bulb 


A.M.—Award of Merit. 
The Letters and Figures placed before each variety denote its position according to the Classification of the R.H.S. 


1c 


4a 


4a 


5 a 


Qa 


le 


Qa 


The date after raiser’s name indicates the year the Daffodil 


MOIRA O'NEILL (Fngleheart). The most refined and beautiful bicolor trumpet 
yet. offered: The large flower is perfect in shape and pose, and the plant is 
extremely vigorous, having leaves broader than Emperor. 15/- per bulb 


MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE (Late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse). <A quite unique 
flower. A Giant Leedsii of trumpet proportions. The perianth is white; the 
trumpet is creamy white, edged and shaded with a most distinct tinge of pink. 
Originally sold at £50 per bulb. Now offered at £12 14 0 


PURITAN MAIDEN (fearscn). Thisis the result of a secondary cross—a 
Giant Leedsii crossed with white trumpet Daffodil. The flower is of almost 
trumpet proportions, segments pure white, cup cream colour on opening, turning 
quite white when fully developed. A flower of perfect form, balance, and 
exquisite refinement. A strong healthy grower. Mid season. _A.M., R.H.S., 
April 11th, 1923. 7/6 per bulb 


ROSARY (Engleheart). This variety has undoubtedly Leedsii blood in it, but by 
measurement it goes into the bicolor trumpet section. The flower is of largest 
size, and of fine substance, having large white perianth, and splendid big well- 
expanded trumpet, rich warm cream colour, distinctly suffused with a flush of 
shell pink. The colour only develops on the plant; if cut in bud it does not 
develop. Strong plant with broad foliage, rather late. 25/- each 


SUNSET GLOW (Mrs. R. O. Backhouse), Very flat and firm yellow perianth, 
spreading cup of intense orange red. Plant of strong and vigorous habit. Late. 


£2 per buib 


TENEDOS (Engleheart). Without doubt the finest Giant Leedsii yet produced. 
Flowers of largest size, borne on very long stalks, plant very vigorous and a 
quick increaser. Segments pure white, of great substance, slightly pointed. The 
large cup is pale lemon on opening, passing to white when fully developed. 
A.M., Mid. Daff. Soc., 1923. F.C.C., Mid. Daff. Soc., 1924. 35/- per bulb 


VESTAN (Copeland, 1923). A huge bicolor trumpet Daffodil, but not at all coarse. 
Very vigorous and free, Attracted attention on our stand at Birmingham, 
April 19th, 1923. 2/6 per bulb 


WHEEL of FORTUNE (Copeland, 1923). A very fine Giant Incomp. 
Whole flower soft luminous yellow; cup large, segments broad, well-rounded, and 
overlapping. Plant strong and vigorous. Voted to be the best flower in the show 


at Mid. Daff. Exhibition, 1925. £2 per bulb 


K" 


| R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd. The Nurseries, Lowdham, NOTTS. 


3 
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HOLDER-HARRIDEN, Ltd, 


were the inventors of 


Pneumatic 


e@ 
Garden Spraying — 
Machines 
Riveted throughout like a boiler. Made in 
VIREX BRASS ALLOY, thus resisting rust 


and perishing action of strong fluids. ; 


2 Pints - - - 28/- 14 Gallons - 

5 ” ? - : 45/- 24 ” = . ; 95/- | 

1 Gallon - - 58/- 4 ,, - - A 
10 Gallons on wheels = - ‘| £15 


| 1913 | VISIT OUR: 
(Wiley Seaver Buy the best STAND & 
| rials : | Nor 30, 
D : ao! Se : 
CHPeeea KEES and be satisfied Sundries Avenue, 
sacks. ; CHELSEA SHOW 


Write for New Illustrated List. 
1-2, Chiswell Street, London, E.C.1 Clerkenwell 4138 


GARDEN NETS fanutacturers , ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Pos 


Any length and width supplied Corded allround. New netting BB A a G O 0 ~AND BAMBOO OF Bungalowe, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry A3 
square mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched; stout jin. EVERY DESCRIPTION of every description, 
mesh, 53d. ; medium, 44d. ; lin. stout, 5d. ; medium, 44d. sq. yd. & g 


ROM a 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tarred, bound G A RDE N ‘TWIGS TO YACHTMASTS 
with cords, froi 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 23d. sq. yd. NEW SUITABLE TPR AN INFINITE 


PEA NETTING, hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. mesh 3ft.2$d. ; 6 ft. N f= Ss _ vane ee opmroees 
; STANDARD PRICE LIST 


5d. run yds. DIAMOND NETS, mesh closed, heavy quality, 
AEDAVIES& C2? Sttyae tonconecs 


50x 4, 25x 8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-: lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 


Wc VEPR (i 
a 


14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order. List samples 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

‘W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- 
LEVEN,CORNW ALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from 
#A 26 21 12 6 


T.BATH & CO.,Ltd., Savoy St., London 


We are éxhibiting at 
the 


BATH & WEST 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS Dasher, May 2226 


; ’ 
are made by Motor Engineers of 33 years 
experience. The London County Council 


on 


have standardised on these machines, 
of which they have some 50 in service. 


STAND 17 
and at the 


24 in. £72 


30in. £85 R.H S. SHOW 
Trailer seat for \| 
niles modelers Chelsea, May LEE IRS 


Less 5 p.c. for cash on 


within seven dazs, 


and aaivereavouny | STANDS 67 & 68 | 
| 


Great Britain. 


MANY IMPORTANT NEW ne eS 3 cant Sie i 
FEATURES INCLUDING — ‘or fu particulars write to 


ept.. G.G | 


Positive lubrication of main rollers and differential gear; more ‘DENNIS. BROS., LTD., | 


powerful engine with cast iron piston, larger bearing surfaces, 


force-feed lubrication and enclosed tappets; improved clutches: GUILDFORD | 


B TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, LTD, 51 Newland, LIN 


ball-bearing gearbox; driving chain enclosed by special aluminium Motor Lawn Mower and Motor Lorry 


cover, and automatically adjusted by spring-loaded jockey pulley. Manufacturers to H.M. The King. 
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The Silver Medal a | 
RSE SHOE BOILER 


» economical Boiler for the small Greenhouse 


.f CHELSEA SHOW 
May 23, 24, 25 


Come and see some typicai examples 
of Boilers for private and_nursery 
gardens. 


AND G——-MAIN AVENUE 


CHEALS of CRAWLEY 


GARDEN ARCHITECTS. Advice given 120 ACRES OF NURSERY 
Booklet C post free forGARDEN & ESTATE PLANNING Containing a very fine Collection of 


JAS. P.KINNELL & Co., Ltd. |]: & GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS : Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, 
65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 Work carried out in any part of the country. Hardy Plants, Roses, Dzghlias, etc, . ete. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. THE NURSERIES, CRAWLEY 


Used in the R.H,8. 
Gardens 


- *Phone: Hop 0362. 


SRR See TIS 


OBBIE’S PLANTS 


owers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
wnsies, Violas, Fuchsias, and Alpine 
ants should consult our Plant Catalogue, 


me JKLAWSS 


Genuine — IMPROVED — 
Make =Watering-Cans 


Exclusive Features :— 
: é Double Japanned and special finish for durability— 
| Every Can is tested and guaranteed— 


Post Free on Application. Patent Strainer to clear can, detachable— 
Rain Spray, graded Roses ~ and 


Mention this Paper. A | . HAWS , One Quality only—the very best. 


Special Notice—Our Regd. Trade Mark is on 


OBBIE & CcoO., LTD. ES gs i Dale hae a al Brass Label, plainly affixed to each Can. Refuse 


' Clapton Works, Bishops Stortford, misleading and inferior substitutes. 
ing’s Seedsmen__ EDINBURGH Herts. Obtainable from all high class Seedsmen 
and Ironmongers. If any difficulty, please 
Over 40 Years Success. write us. 


Davidson’s 


Old Dutch Weather Glass 
TT? NEVER FAIES 


The water will RISE in the spout 
as bad weather becomes likely: 
FALLING for fine weather. 


e 


“Se 


More Sensitive than the Most Perfect Barometer 


berfectly conceals the 
competitor's name till after 


‘“My constant companion; nothing ever interfered with 


2 award has bi le. ahs ear . . » 
on : a Siac, Ee OSE | its accuracy.’’—Capt. Keisler in ‘‘ The Nautical Magazine. 
COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS 
en the Award has b d d the Label i 
Bee cite as een gate mds ate Price 8/6 Lost h ieee 


ward, and the Exhibitor’s Name are all 
splayed on ONE& side of the Label. No 
andling is therefore necessary 

ROM,ALL STATIONERSJAND PRINTERS 
Vustrated Leaflet, with Prices, on application. 


(DELIVERY ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF JUNE) 


F. DAVIDSON & CO,,  @ii358'09 


WATERSTON-& SONS: LT 
a _MANUFACTURING STATIONERS .. j 
ARRISTON ROAD EDINBURGH 
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THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS” ECONOMICAL 


UN: FUE EC ON- WE HOLD LARGE 
SUMPTION, AND a 

So a ee STOCKS OF OTHER 
COMMENDED FOR . i : TVPE. BOLLERS— 
SMALLS Git. io, Wl HOTWATER PIPES 
HOUSES. MADE i i iCTINGS 
IN 4 SIZES, HEAT- | i) i AND F — 
ING POWER 80-250 VALVES, ETC. 
LINEAL FEET OF 


4in PIPE. 


CALL AND INSPECT STAND “1,” IN THE MAIN AVENUE, 
CHELSEA HORTICULTURAL SHOW, MAY 23, 24, & 25 


ce ARORA Wie fers Calalon ies eae * m cree 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


i - HORTICULTURAL SALES - 


5,000,000 BEDDING, HERBACEOUS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 
plants in 250 varieties 


The entire stock of four large nurseries. Excellent 
well rooted plants, first quality only. 
Send post card for free lists. 
ALFRED HURRAN, Barton Nursery, 
Gloucester 


BY APPOINTMENT 


b.& P. Garden Frames 


These frames are very high grade,:and solidly built. 
exceedingly durable. 
No. H.75. 


Strong, simple and 
No. H.77. 


Behind every Boulton & Paul Garden Frame lies the 
accumulated knowledge gained from a century’s manu- 


facturing experience. B. & P. Frames are built to last. 

No. H.77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME, | No, H.75. MELON OR CUCUMBER 

Made with eitherhinged orslidinglights, | FRamr. Supplied in various sizes. 

and supplied in various sizes. Illustra- : : 

tion snows Frame with twosliding lights. pe pemesion spews 2 laghe Eraine 
PRICES. PRICES. 

Size 3 ft. x 4 ft. (one light) 81:13: 6 Size 4ft. x 6ft. (one light) 63:3 
Size 6 ft. x 4 ft. (two lights as illustrated) 2 : 15 Size 8 ft. x 6 ft. (two lights, as illustrated) 65 :4 
If with hinged lights, the prices are 42 and £3: 7 : 6 respectively. 

We pay carriage to stations in England and Wales. Packing 
charged extra but allowed in full when cases are returned. 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 764. 


Boulton ¢Prul [? 


Visit owr Showrooms : 
at Norwich or Len- 
don, where examples 
of B. & P. Garden 


: $ee our 
: Stand. Royal 
Horticultural 


Frames, Green- Telegrams: Telephone: : iety’ 
houses, Motor Houses, Boulton, Norwich NORWICH Norwich 851 (5 lines) Society's. 
Shelters, Poultry Show, 


LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
Telegrams: Boutique Cent. London. Telephone : 4642 Cent. 


Houses, and Kennels 
may be seen. 


: Chelsea, May 
23-25th, 1928 


May 19, | 


MEDICI _ 
Garden Orname; 


In Imperishable Reinforc, 
Cement 


BIRD BATH and PED) 
with STATUETT 


Height, 4 ft. Base, 
square. Diameter of 
143 ins. 


4 Complete 50/-. P, 
f# and Bird Bath 37 


SUNDIALS. Height, 

9 ins. Base, 12 ins. ; 

Complete with 7 in. A 
Brass Dial. 


All carriage paid, £4 


Groups, Vases, Pedests 


Write for Illustrated 


ITALIAN ART. SUPPL) 


(M. Dept.), 


§ & 9, Grand Arcade, 
’Phone 21253 


TUCKERS (OXFORD) 1 


BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 
HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


Celebrated for Alpine Pl 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


Ran 


LAWN somes 


MOWERS 


THE POPULAR 


‘LION’ LAWN MOWER | 
For small sized lawns 
PRICES FROM 45/- 


Less 5% for Cash 


Write for free list No. 100 to: | 
RANSOMES,SIMS & JEFFERIES | 
Limited Ipswich 


SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND SEEDSM 


19, 1928 


GARDEN DESIGN £ 
However small or large your ae 
garden, the same expert skill and [ F 
deep interest is given to its ie 


planning. Advice on replanning ate 
and reconstruction given, and <i": 
specifications and estimates given. 


J N . 
STANLEY V. HART 
Garden Architect 
25, PENDLESTONE RD., E.17 


Telephone: Walthamstow 2141 
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Shading “houses” 


ss OUSES” should be shaded early 
—spells of damaging hot sun al- 
ways come with Spring. There has never 
been anything so easy to manage, or 
so efficient, as Richards’ Sunshade, for 
spraying or brushing on. 1/6, 3/9, 
etc. Of all nurserymen, seedsmen, and 
florists. , 


USE SUNSHADE 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1 
and Chelsea Show, Stand 53, May 23, 24, 25 


\IBSON'S GARDEN GLORIES New CO ter ale HARES: oo 


- 16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUII 5, Ete. Catalog ue oe ee Meenas ae 
Gacu All 6/* doz. our -election . Z 3 5 
DARLING ectiresse} one” GARDEN CHRYSANTHD, | 26,0" «=| free on request 57%, 12 Jeet 9, doz 65° 100. 


Cprarms selection 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


———— 
————— 
—\_*>~—___——— 


i 


\ 


ANN 


SOY 


NONI 
ay 


ZG 
ZA EZ 


\ 


AAT 

OO 
we 
DOO 


A 


eans certain death to 
greenfly and other 
garden pests 


Per 9* Tube 


Makes 11 gallons of 
non - poisonous thoroughly 
effective syringing liquor. 
-EPARED IN A FEW MINUTES 
engol will give you healthy, beautiful 
blooms—start spraying now. 


all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 
Sole Manufacturers: 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO. 


6, Old Swan Lane, London, E.C. - 


Green Fly 


Woolly Aphis, etc., and Mildew on Roses and 
other plants are eradicated by means of ABOL 
NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE, the 


standard remedy. Abol also improves the foliage. 


: Eesti’ Clean to handle. No unpleasant smell. Non- 
nsecticide & Fungicid damaging to paintwork. Used in the Royal Gardens. 
SS Use 


; Kills Insects and Mildew 
ee Wi 
EDSON ERG 


AeevitGor Dy IY 4 pint 1/4; pint 2/2; quart 3/4; 
4 gallon 5/3 ; gallon 9/6, 


Abol Patent Syringes 


Give the most perfect spray, which can be varied from fine to medium or coarse, 
as desired. The spray is so fine that it hangs in the air and soaks upper and under 
surfaces alike. Specially recommended by the National Rose Society. 


ee 
Ae 
ul Ie - “| 
i Ky ate On IS 


i 


No. 4 (1 x 14) 16/4; No. 5 (1 x 20) 
21/-; No. 6 (14x 20) 26/-. 
Bend “ A,” extra 1/6. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDERS 


Abol Standard Garden Specialities are sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 
Chemists and Stores. If any difficulty, please write to (11), ABOL LIMITED, Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 
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DAHLIAS 


The Best Varieties in Commerce 


COLLARETTES, CACTUS, 
GARDEN DECORATIVES, 
STAR, DWARF BEDDING, 
POMPONES, P/EONY-FLD. 


U ARE INTERESTED IN A NEW TYPE OF GARDEN FRAME Vi 
~ Our STANDS Nos. 57 and 58, Sundries Avenue, CHELSEA SHOW 


QUR LATEST IMPROVED SLIDING AND LIFTING GARDEN FRAME 


Asbestos covered 
2' Lights glazed 
glass on bottom | 
Handles and 6, 
stays Fitted. — 
work painted 2 
best otl colour. 


SINGLE LICHT. } 

Width. Depth. {£ 
3. ft: 2 ft; 
AS 3% 


. 24 

é , 6. 
Fine plants for planting now :— ‘ie Lore 
12 for 7/3; 25 for 14/- ; 50 for 25/-; waite es 4 
100 for 47/6. Carriage Paid. ‘ i 5 : 5 
Cash with Order. S48 Ligh 4 

Width. Depth. £ 

loft. 6 ft aa 

6. San 

CHELSEA SHOW as eae 


OTHER SIZES ST) 


May 23 — 24—25 


Our representatives at our Large Stand, 
where we will be showing our Famous 
Sweet Peas, etc,, will be glad to meet 
Customers and book orders for Dahlias 
and other plants for present planting. 


Speciality :—Asbestos Base, combined Sliding and Ltfting Lights, no hinges, lights can be re: 
Aa. OovVvVEREND & SONS 
Horticultural Builders and Rustic Specialists. 


Head Office = = 367, HIGH ROAD STREATHAM, aha 16. Tel.: Streatham 3 
Branch = = < PIN®NER ROAD, HARROW, MDSX Tel. : Harrow 166: 


Awarded Silver Medal and Diploma of Honour, Royal International "Horticultural Exhibition, 


FINEST SURREY 


The Famou 
SOMERSET and DORSET PEAT FUEL 
Best Quality Heavy, Hard, Thick Cut Peat 


ly deli d. 
DOBBIE & Co., Ltd. a UCES eran by Motor, eae e): EI RF LOA 
° ; é rT. . po Blocks £1 12 6 2,01 ocks 
Florists to H.2C. The King 1,000 4, 43 3s oo Bee, £05 10 £14: 10 Particulars FRee 
EDINBURGH Order Office: A. B. JOHNSTON, 


FREDK. GIBB, 6, London Road, CROYDON 
LE 


Ryder 


Seeds in 2d. Packets 


MANY THOUSANDS OF PRIZES HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO THE PRODUCE OF RYDERS | 


NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


C 


For over 50 years RYDERS SEEDS have There is still time to make sowings of many 


been famous among growers of all classes, kinds of ANNUALS to flower -during the 
in all parts of the world, for their general coming season, and May and June are the 
excellence, whether for EXHIBITION or HOME months for sowing BIENNIALS and PEREN- 
SUPPETES. NIALS for flowering the following season. 
RYDERS send out seeds of the highest germin- see RYDERS REMINDER LIST for full 


ating quality only and of the best strains, true particulars and cultural hints. 


to name and type. 


RYDERS 1928 GENERAL CATALOGUE 


The most discriminating exhibitors have learned also contains a wonderful range of these sub- 
to rely on the RYDER QUALITY, knowing jects, and is a mine of general information. 
that whatever price is paid nothing better is Copies of either can still be had, post free, on 
obtainable. request. 


RYDER & SON «s2 Ltd, Seed and Bulb Specialists, ST. ALB: 


oO StQhaus 


a 
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WESTONBIRT Heitdy 
IRCHIDS - |) Primulas 


JNRIVALLED IN QUALITY 


Oliver & Hunter’s group 
See Pia? etn? So a of Primulas at the Chelsea 
Special guotations : Show in the Primula Tent 
on application will include :— 
P. Microdonta, P. Waltoni, 
P. Florinds, P. Littoniana, 
P. Nutans, P. Cernua, 
P. Japonica “‘Balmakewan’’ 


tae G. ALEXANDER, EB: Hybrid, and many other 


Inspection cordially invited 


WESTONBIRT —- TETBURY — GLOS. rare and interesting 
Telegrams & Cables: ’Phone: +e a species oe 
“ ALEXANDER, WESTONBIRT.” WESTONBIRT 8, 


Catalogue of Primulas and 
Alpines free on request. 


SLUG PREVENTER| |GarmpD=un NETS Ol; age 
> The Archibald Plant Protector a ere ee ie iver unter, 
ee ric: oY siete RL AG. 2 $B se 
Naver Fas Lasts For YEARS. gL Cn i . 19/9 2/6 Hardy Plant Specialists, 
Send for FREE Sample. 25 x 8 yds. nee ma = 19,9 12/6 a ! ; 
Standard size, 3/6 doz., post free. Other sizes in pineorher oe Sa NETS Moniaive, Dumfriesshire 
. A. COUSLAND & CO., pecial Trade Terms. 
Ss 93, Brook Street, GLASGOW THE COUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., LOWESTOFT 


THE “MAJESTIC” PATENT SPRINKLER 


The simplest and most efficient Sprinkler for large areas— 


AWNS, TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, 
AND TENNIS HARD COURTS ; 
Fine Mist-like Spray het . The Only Sprinkler 


for Hard Courts 


Does Not Flood 


THE 
=| SAREL PATENT 
5| SPIKED ROLLER 


for 


THE 


PATTISSON’ 
IORSE BOOTS 


Aerating and Cultivating Fine 


H. PATTISSON & CO. 


Stanmore Hill Works 
#2 STANMORE MIDDLESEX 
SPECIALISTS in 


= ALL TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS FOR 
Fig. 2.—No Welt Pattern. WORK OF LAWNS 


| tS a 


CC — ES 


WHERE TO LOOK AT CHELSEA FOR 


ALPINES 


A selection of just those Alpines 

which are not included in| 

“clearance offers’’ will be 

exhibited on TABLE U in the 
Big Tent by 


MARSDEN NURSERY, 
ASHTEAD, __-\ ~SURREY 


A SPECIAL “CHELSEA COLLECTION” 
Or TWELVE POT-GROWN ALPINES, 
SELECTED FROM AMONG THE BETTER 
VARIETIES SHOWN ON OUR STAND, IS 
OFFERED FOR 10/6, POST FREE. 


Docc w cece e ween reese eee eneen settee eee sete teers eee are eee a et eeesennenay 


Old Cornish Crazy Paving 


Mottled grey green and russet, 
unequalled for warmth of colour 
and beauty of appearance, 1}in. 
to 2in. thick, covering capacity 
about 12 yards per ton. 


In truck loads, 35/- per ton, 
carriage paid up to 200 miles. 


Old Cornish Rustic Slates 


reproduce that old-world charm 
of architecture so difficult to 
obtain ; cheaper than grey slates, 
they are infinitely more effective. 


Penpethy & North Delabole Quarries 


TINTAGEL . oe CORNWALL 
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CURTIS’S 4 
Nine Star Perennial 


BROCCOLI 


ae WONDERFUL VEGETABLE planted May/June provide! 
following March, April, and May an abundant ero 
Broccoli, 9 heads on every plant, and reproduces every year. No frost 
kill them and they are fit just when there are no green _vegetables ; 

You must try them. 


Seed 1/-& Z/6apacket. Plants, 6 for 1/6, 2/6 doz.,10/- 50,18 
Post paid for cash with order orC.0.D. FullCatalozue " 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion, & Brussel Sprout plants 50 for 1/3, 100 2/4. Posi, 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS. F.R.F 


__ Seedsman to H.M. King George V. Chatteris, Cambridge: 
| 


YOU NEED NOT BE WOR) 
by SLUGS and SNAIL! 


if you send for full directions in the new, ¢ 


e 
safe, cheap, and effectual method of extern 
a ce oO a Via S tion, together with material sufficient to | 
+ acre, in exchange for P.O. 1/6 to :— 


CHELSEA SUPERB STRAT THE SLUG MORT 
Penzance, Cornwa 


A gvand strain, remarkable 


for its free flowering qualities. Roses, Ros 


The flowers ave exceedingly 
vich and varied in colour, Burbage Roses are guaran 
beautifully spotted and blotched British Grown and tru 


and of fine form and substance. 


2/- and 1/- perv packet. to name 
Descriptive List post free 


ALFRED DAWKINS cpplication tae 
408, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.10 THE BURBAGE NURSE 
Nr. HINCKLEY, LEICESTERSH) 


9 FTSMOKE PIPE 


No. 2tsizes BOILER 


We™ recommend ‘this 
Heating Apparatus with 
pipes on two sides. 
NOTE.—Wealso quote 
for 4 inch pipes on one 
side. 


siieos Carriage Paid. 


To suit | Heating Apparatus| Supply Heating 
Green- as above, pipes Apparatus with 
house on 2 sides, pipes on 1 side. 
Long. Boiler. £s. 4d. Boiler. £ s. & 
7 ft. INO: 276 10-0 No. 1 2 20: 60 
8 ft. Non? Vebel5 70 Nor 1545.0 
oft. No. 2 7 O20 No. 1 er at) 
10ft. NO; 2) 07 7-6 INO: 5 Leo) 0) 
10 ft. No. 2 Jal FO! i GINO: 2 670.0 
12ft. | No, 2 7 iS OT eeINO ee 610 0 
15 ft. No. 2 810 0 No. 2 7 35 40 
15 ft. No. 2 815 0 No. 2 J 70D 
20 ft HNO: 2 910.0) i LNG 8 0-0 


Send Post Card or 'Phone New Cross 0180 
for our List, Post Free to— 


LT On Aveda ok Webtiaeniale. G. HAYWARD & Co., Brockley Road, London, S.E 


ROYAL CHELSEA SHO¥ 


YOU are INVITED * inspect HAYWARD’S GREENHOUSI 


STAND 63 & 64 in SUNDRIES AVENUE 


THESE WOULD BE SUPPLIED TO YOU EXACTLY AS EXHIBITED. 


No. 22A. Span Roof Greenhouse to 
fix on your Brickwork 


We are the Only Firm who eut GLASS to fit and supply Putty, Bolts, &c., FREE. 


Delivered Free by Motors up to 20 miles. I desired a cheap price will be given for fixing up any of our g 

houses and glazing in customer's garden, up to 30 miles from our works, Only the Very Best Materials use 

Price 36/- the set of six, - 6 Bf Estimates for Heating any Size Greenho 
o/- 1/- 2 

9/- § OUR PORTABLE HAND LIGHTS, painted two 

< : 2 glass to slip in, made in the following sizes :—27 in. by 24 im., 221 

: 22 in., 2lin. by 20in., 18in. by 18in., 16in. by 15in., and 14in, by 

Price 36/= the set of six complete, or sepanele at the prices, 

glass. Orders over 30/- Carriage Paid m 


SPECIAL OFFER 21 0z, GLASS. 


ise LIST OF HIGH-OLASS MOTOR GARAGES PO3T FREE if you mention this pé 
Phone New Cross 0180, and make your own appointment for inspection any day and at any time. Our \ 
adjoin C vofton Park Station, electric trains from St. Paul's Station, Five mins. tram from Forest Hill, Brockley 
oe New Cross Stations. AS OUR CuSTOM «RS and even OTHER BUILDERS acknowledge that ow 
the best value, we strongly advise inspection before ordering elsewhere. List post free if you mention this pa 


GOODS not simply FREE on RAILS, but Carriage Paid to YOU at our Risk. 
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EMBERTON’S 


ROSES 


bes for Pillars, Decorations, Bedding, 
ow, Pots, etc. Raiser of New Pedigree 
ses—" The Genera',”’ “Ruth,"” “The 
jjutant,"’ ‘Mary Morro, “Dorina 
Neave,”’ etc. 


' 
' 


HYBRID MUSKS 


new race of perpetual flowering c'uster 

jses) Good in Autumn. “ Moonlight,’’ 

Dax,’ “Prosperity,” “ Vanity,’ ‘Nur 

ahal,’ “Penelope” ‘Cornelia,’’ 
“Felisia,’’ etc., etc. 


See exhibit in Rose Tent. 


sscriplive Catalogue, Guide to Selection 
d Pruning, forwarded on application. 


Address : 


_H. PEMBERTON, 


Ghe Round House, 


AVERING-ATTE-BOWER 
|. Nr. ROMFORD 


[Sti REDS 


and 


In 


ROBERT GREEN, 


27-8-9, CRAWFORD ST., W. | 


Invite all Buyers to 
visit their Stand of 


BAY TREES 


Opposite Rock Gardens 


‘Lefco’ Garden Ornaments, 
Monument Road, 


Modern & Artistic Sundries, 
Garden Furniture, etc. 


STANDS No. 80—8! 


SUNDRIES AVENUE 


CHELSEA SHOW 


et oe ee 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


RICHARDSON’S 


oa 


FAMOUS 


DAFFODILS 


My successes at the 


R.H.S. DAFFODIL SHOW 


London, April 17th and 18th, 1928— 


Silver Banksian Medal for Group 


Nine Firsts 
and 
Four Seconds 
and | 25s. 
Awards of Merit 
for 


‘““Hades” and ‘Red Sea” 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION NOW 


NEW CATALOGUES NOW READY 
—— FREE ON APPLICATION —— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All orders should be received not later 
than September Ist, as after that date 


all unsold bulbs will be replanted 


J. LIONEL RICHARDSON 
Prospect Gardens, Waterford, IRELAND 


There is a place in every garden for 
a “Lefco” Garden Ornament 


Large or small, formal or rustic, rock or shrub, 
there's no garden that wouldn’t be improved by 
one of the graceful “‘ Lefco”’ pieces. There are 


vases for forma] flowers 
like geraniums, vases 
for riotous nasturtiums, 
‘bird-baths, quaint 
“Statues, picturesque 


“Sundials, dignified 
fountains and pleasant 
garden seats. 
“Lefco” Garden Ware 
defies the ravages of 
time and weather, save 
for a mighty and 
deliberate blow with a 
hammer it will outlast 
the life of any house. 
“Lefco” Ware is made 


meee SOft brown- 


FIGURE No. 30. Height, 19 ins. 


(Box included.) 


The LEEDS FIRECLAY CO., LTD. — 


London Office & Showrooms: 


Width at Base, 7 ins. 


Price 25/= 


-WORTLEY 


LEEDS HOUSE, 2, CAVENDISH PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 


speckled shade that harmonizes with nature’s 
colour schemes yet stands in soft relief against 
a back-ground of lawn or earth. 


There are 
models in the ‘* Lefco 
Range of Garden Orna- 
ments, Fountains, Bird- 
Baths, Vases, Sundials, 


over fifty 


i) 


Animal Figures, etc., 
suitable for every 
setting. 


(** Lefco”’ Ware can be 
inspected in the Chel- 
sea Show Grounds, we 
invite you to see it.) 
If you have any difh- 
culty in selection, write 
for Booklet C.S., which 
illustrates the whole 
range. 


~LEEDS 
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The Work 


My Exhibit at Chelsea Show, 1927 entrusted to him. 


Chelsea Flower Show, 1927—A Record! | My Exhibits at Chelsea this year are a 


I was awarded the SHERWOOD CUP for ROCK GARDEN, 


the most meritorious exhibit in the show. It | AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS. 


is the first time that this premier award has | 
been given to a garden exhibit. Write for Catalogues. 


The Nurseries, 


George G. Whitelegg CcHisLEHURST 


( ONLY A WEEK TO WHITSUN! 


HAVE YOUR 


Cc L ios aoe s 


DO NOT DELAWDY 
This Renowned Plant Food Produces Perfect 
Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables, and Foliage 
Quick in Action - Safe in Use - Perfectly Reliable 


Used in the Royal Gardens, by Government and Municipal Authorities, and by 
Professional and Amateur Gardeners everywhere. 


Sold by Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Florists, Ironmongers, etc., in TINS at 10d. 
and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS, 7 lbs. 3/6, 14 lbs. 6/-, 
28 lbs. 10/-, 56 lbs. 18/-, 112 lbs. 32/-. Or, if unable to obtain locally, direct 
from the works, Carriage Paid in the U.K. (except TINS). Cash with Order. 


2° ee 
Every Genuine Tin, Bag, and nLONDONg@ Seal bears the Trade Mark 


CLAY & SON, Manure Manufacturers a L\ 


and Bone Crushers, TRADE MARK STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


- 


of an Expert 


in Landscape Gardening is really an 
investment and gives back to its owner 
something far more precious than 
pounds, shillings and pence. 
not have your garden transformed by 
George G. Whitelegg, Specialist in 
Garden’ Design and Construction. 
He personally supervises all work 
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Founded by W. Robinson, 
Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden’ 


ISR 


2567—VoL. L. 


MAY 19, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 


to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’ 
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CHELSEA AGAIN 


ERE is, surely, a magic in Chelsea, 
tent as Lime itself, for Time does but 
mour the occasion! Flower shows 
and go, and are forgotten. Chelsea, 
assic annual show occasion of British 
alture, once seen is fixed in memory 
er 

tbe the blythsome and Puckish spirit 
2et Nell still lingers around the grounds 
od in bygone days ; maybe the sentiment 
victuresque uniforms surrounding its 
ners in their honoured ease lend 
st to the occasion ; but, above all, credit 
be accorded to the exhibitors for their 
magnificent displays without which all 
ntiment and official forethought in the 
could not produce a single “successful 


is difficult for the uninitiated to 
ise the enormous labour necessary in 
‘eduction of the picture gardens which 
t the eye for three dazzling days. A 
’s careful culture and fre- 
y a full year’s forethought 
gone to the production of the 
ts. So long ago as February 
red rock garden exhibitors 
scouring the crags of Cheddar 
Westmorland, and marking 

boulders. Many of these 
ton and over in weight. They 
ansported from site to site by 
and hoisted into position by 
willing hands. There is no 
ar week for Chelsea exhibi- 
or, indeed, for: any keen 
ultural workers. Early and 
i the order of the day. 


s year Cheddar stone takes 
of place among the rock gar- 
and it is safe to say that this 
sopular section will well merit 
fit less attention than has 
accorded to it in former years. 
ave but one criticism and sv¢- 


gestion to offer: The austere grandeur of the 
massive stones is frequently lost in the con- 
templation of the pretty furbishings of 
selected (and frequently unnatural) alpine 
flowers with which they are studded in wild 
profusion. What better and more natural 
effect could be secured than that to be ob- 
tained by filling the picture with native 
Heaths, shrubs, grass, and Rushes, bringing 
the very tang of the hillside to the home gar- 
den? An added advantage of such an 
arrangement would be that the first cost 
would be the last, and upkeep nil. 


As this is being written an army of 
workers—excavators, bricklayers, masons, 
and a dozen other crafts—are transforming 


one flank of the main avenue into the appear- 
ance of an upspringing garden city. ‘‘ Bigger 
and better ’’ appears to be everybody’s watch- 
word, 
spared to this end. 
picture 


and no effort or expense is being 
These are the fascinating 


gardens of dreams; crazy pavings, 


fountains, and mellowed stones, such as (for 
most of us) must for ever belong to dream- 
land. 

What a pity it is that the opposite side of 
the avenue is not permitted to balance the 
picture! We have here the usual hetero- 
geneous collection of glasshouses, heating 
apparatus, implements, and impedimenta, 
which, useful as they are, make no pretence 
of being picturesque, and might, without loss 
to anybody, be collected together in a place 
by themselves instead of being sandwiched 
in the very heart of the artistic section of 
the exhibition. 

This year there has been a rearrangement 
of the lesser marquees. The great 400 feet 
sweeps of canvas housing the “general floral 
section remain as before, and, indeed, are 
compelled to do so. The lesser erections, 
devoted to Orchids, art, and sundries, have 
been rearranged and extended for the greater 
convenience of visitors. Taken all in all next 
week’s Chelsea Show bids fair to 
surpass any of its predecessors in 
extent and magnificence. 


The Committee’s most pressing 
anxiety will shortly be that of find- 
ing accommodation for exhibitors, 
Indeed, one hears that many firms 
of standing have this year been 
crowded out. Show Committees, 
even Chelsea Show Committees, 
are no more than human, and 
revenues, from whatever source, 
are not to be lightly disregarded. 
At the same time, the primary 
interests of visitors to Chelsea 
Show are flowers, garden architec- 
ture, and garden ornaments, and it 
is, to say the least, unfortunate 
that over 500 yards of the best 
frontages should be accorded to ex- 
hibits which do not interest one 
visitor in 50. Much might be done 
to avoid overcrowding, and many 
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more exhibitors might find space, by a little 
rearrangement of positions, based on the 
relative interest of exhibits to the average 
visito- Space allotment Committees are 
not without their problems. Are you good 
at solving puzzles? 
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If there are 10 spaces and 10 applicants, 
plus one good supporter of the Society who 
must have five spaces, what is the solution? 
There is no prize offered, but the Chelsea 
Show Secretary is mot the only one who 
would like to know the answer! 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor és 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


The promise of the Iris season 


A message from Mr. G. L. Pilkington, Hon. 
Secretary of the Iris Society. 


HE warm weather of the past few weeks 
‘i has certainly caused thetall Bearded Irises 

to ‘* move ’’ in no uncertain manner, and 
one can now form a very fair idea of the 
prospects of the coming blooming season. 
Here, in the North, Irises are looking gener- 
ally well; losses consequent upon the severe 
conditions experienced earlier in the year 
seem to be unusually slight, andthe promise 
of flowers distinctly good. Fellow en- 
thusiasts in the South report well of their 
Irises also, and one may look forward to a 
brilliant display of these flowers at the forth- 
coming Chelsea Show and at the Iris Show 
at the R.H.S. Hall on June 8th. 

Some nice rain would be very welcome, 
but we must not complain, as it is not often 
that the sun is so kind to us, and there is 
still time! C62 baa &. 


Varieties of Anemone nemorosa 


The interesting article by Mr. J. Cornhill 
on these plants, on page 291, leads me to ask 
whether any of your botanical readers. can 
tell me whether these are all colour forms of 
A. nemorosa or whether some of them, at 
any rate, are not distinct species. I know 
that our native plant sports a good deal in 
colour, being found with lavender and with 
reddish or rosy flowers, but to judge from 
those I have in cultivation the latter are dis- 
tinct from these colour forms. Those I have 
are A. Robinsoniana, Blue Bonnet, and 
Alleni. All these come into flower very 
much later .than A. nemorosa. — Alleni 
started about a fortnight ago, Blue Bonnet 
about a week later, and Robinsoniana is only 
just beginning. I know that no two people 
agree about the names of colours, and it is 
possible, or even probable, that I have been 
supplied with plants wrong to name, but | 
can see no difference whatever between Blue 
Bonnet and Alleni.’ The latter is described 
by Mr. Cornhill as ‘true blue.’’ Both 
mine are of a somewhat unpleasing shade of 
rosy-red on the outside of the sepals, but a 
beautiful lavender, certainly not blue, inside. 
Robinsoniana differs very little in colour, but 
has smaller, less brightly-coloured flowers. 
None of mine could be described as ‘‘ white 
with a very delicate shade of lavender,”’’ 
which is Mr. Cornhill’s description of Blue 
Bonnet, and I see one dealer’s catalogue says 
that the flowers of Robinsoniana are “ softly 
yellow’? on the outside. But whatever 
names be given to the colours of mine |] 
cannot believe them to be the same species 
as our native A. nemorosa. | 


A. H. Wo.Ltery-Dop. 


Heights of plants 

1 quite agree with your correspondents’ 
letters as to the unreliability of the heights of 
plants given in catalogues, which I find 
almost always to err on the short side. 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, for example, 
although they never thrive in my soil, grow 
twice or three times as tall as they are said 
to in the lists. But I have a much worse 


complaint to make of many nurserymen, and 
that is the very great frequency with which 
they send out plants untrue to name. ‘This 
may often be due to ignorance, but I have 
proved that in some cases it is due to sheer 
carelessness. I will say in their favour that 
if I complain I can generally get the right 
thing from them, but there are some dealers 
who disregard complaints altogether, not 
even taking the trouble to reply to them. 
Another cause of annoyance is that some 
dealers supply double-flowered plants, or 
albinos, when the normal plant is asked for, 
so that a whole year is lost before I can get 
what I want. No doubt there are many 
people to whom a double flower is a great 
treasure, but, broadly speaking, I dislike 
them intensely, and as to albinos, although 
an occasional one in a collection may be of 
interest I do not think it is right to supply 
them unless they are asked for. 
A. H. Wottry-Dop. 


Iris barbata Sunbeam 
A bright yellow May-flowering variety. Par- 


entage, Dejazet x Orange Queen. Shownon - 
May 8th by The Orpington Nurseries, and 
selected for trial at Wisley 


May 1 


Spraying with arsenate of { 


In his complacent ‘‘ Soliloquy of a 
Garden,’’ issue May 5th, page 
Laurence J. Cook writes: ‘“1 sp 
flowers with arsenate of lead.” 
to spraying of Apple blossom, 
pelled to call the attention of all g 
this most reprehensible practice, y 
stroys hive bees by thousands and whi) 
a properly-regulated State, would be m 
penal offence. It is, moreover, total] 
necessary, as if the spray is applied aft, 
blossom has fallen and the bees are no | 
present, the grubs of the Codlin Mot 
destroyed without ruinous loss bein, 
flicted on all neighbouring beekeepers, 

Cardiff. E. T. Baga 


Ceanothuses for English gardes 


I have seen, in your magazine, sever 
ferences, and some excellent pictures, < 
native Lilac (Ceanothus), and have ad 
in English gardens the effective me 
training this shrub up the sides of the ! 

It is’a surprise to know that the Ei 
gardener limits himself to so few o 
Ceanothuses when there are at lea 
species from which to draw, to say nc 
of the numerous varieties. : 

The dwarf Ceanothuses have not yet 
into vogue, but I see no reason why 
should not be grown in rockeries and in 
of taller shrubs, 2 

The wild acres of Lavender (C. ri 
and the vivid, intense blue of C. der 
growing under Garrya elliptica on low 
are a revelation to those who are unfa’ 
with the possibilities of these exquisite | 


shrubs. G. Lester Rownti 

Carmel, California. ; 
sz 

Matthiola bicornis (the Night-sce 


On my desk, as I write now, at to 
on May 12th, is a little potful of gr 
plants of the above in full flower, and 
delicious perfume fills my small roo 
believe there are numbers of people w 
not know this plant. Since 1 met wi 
now many years ago, I have never 
without it. We grow it outdoors nez 
windows of the house, and on warm 
mer evenings, when the windows are 
the scent is wafted indoors. Also a fe 
grown in pots to get a foretaste of th 
lightful thing. F. Hersert CHaph 

Rye. . aa 


Destruction of flowers by bird: 
As a sufferer from the above depreda 
especially as regards my Polyanthus 
Primula species, I can, perhaps, 
‘“J. R. K.” in placing the blame o 
correct culprit. I have been in the hat 
years of watching birds and anima 
home and abroad through glasses. 1 
never seen sparrows touch Primos 
Polyanthus, but I have seen the cock | 
bird, at breeding time only, absol 
off every flower. They will trea 
Primroses the same way, and with m 
particularly down on blue varieties and 
hybrids. We find that black thread r 
Hazel sticks: about 4 inches above a 
an absolute preventative, and is not m 
able to the -human eye. This sprin 
edging of fine blue Primroses in a | 
along the house which the gardener h 
threaded were cleared in a morning. 
close observation the picking of the 
is wanton mischief of the magpie or 
jackdaw type. The flowers are not ea’ 
I have a quantity of Crocus species 
they are not interfered with. As re 
Pinks and rock plants, the great field 1 
-is the arch enemy. He also gets int 
frames which birds cannot. It is not ¢ 
“4 


‘J 


4 
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to tempt this fellow with cheese or 
d, but bait your breakback trap with his 
diet, a Hazel Nut or Filbert, and you 
him every time, and when you see what 
out fellow he: is you are not surprised 
's depredations. Personally, I think the 
-ow is accused of many things for which 
5 not responsible. He will, of course, 
grain and certain seeds, but I have also 
him very busy picking caterpillars off 
Rose and fruit trees; but the blackbirds 
‘will clear off all our small fruit and 
ries unless we protect them thoroughly. 


Veils IMLS Vie 18. 
orsted Keynes, Sussex. 


Rhododendron Daphne Daffarn 


ENCLOSE a photograph of Daphne 
laffarn Rhododendron, a hybrid raised 
y my late father, J. H. Mangles, which 
may care to publish in GaRDENING 
STRATED. As you most likely know, my 
a was one of the first to hybridise 
dodendrons, and my garden is full of 
tiful and enormous plants on which he 
ced go years ago. The Daphne Daffarn 
pale pink and is not in commerce. The 
es are enormous. 
AicE DAFFARN (Mrs.). 

aslemere, Surrey. 


Victims of the past winter 


have been interested to read of the ex- 
ces of, and losses sustained by, two or 
e contributors in recent issues, and, seri- 
as things have evidently been in districts 
| as Surrey (‘‘ N. S. C.’’) and Barnstaple 
. J. Knill’’), I am constrained to think 
even contributors from those parts will 
it themselves fortunate when they read, 
iey may be interested to do, of our fatali- 


and casualties here in the hilly parts of 


Yorks. 


| the main, damage was done chiefly, as 
hevease Of ““ N.S. C.,”’ to older plants, 
e of which had been established at least 
years, and to those in the more sheltered 
tions rather than those in the open. 
eover, quite gg per cent. of our losses 
irred amongst, plants of a_ decidedly 
bby, woody habit, and amongst some 
havoc has been almost complete. 


9 take the rock garden first, here is a list 
subjects, the old plants of which have 


| practically wiped out :—Cistuses, 
anthemums, Lithospermums  gramini- 
im and intermedium, Veronicas de- 


bens, monticola, and Redruth, Hyperi- 
s fragile, crois, and Olympicum, 
ionemas coridifolium, grandiflorum, and 
ley*Hybrid, and Erica Hammondii. 

| almost every case of the above-men- 
ed, in fact, with the exception of Veronica 
ruth and the Cistuses, young one or two 
old plants seem to have come through 
armed in all positions and aspects. 
mgst things seriously damaged are :— 
sta sagittalis, Alyssum  spinosum, 
lenbeckias, Helichrysum _ bellidioides, 
is saxatilis and Gibraltarica, Zausch- 
a californica, and Heuchera sanguinea. 


have not the least doubt that had not 
ly all of my woolly-leaved subjects been 
ially protected they would have com- 
‘ly succumbed. Turning to the gardens 
general, borders, and shrubberies, the 
t appalling loses of all were amongst 
Lavenders of two or three varieties. 
rly all were in a south aspect, and the 
positions Lavender likes, but the havoc 
ught will be appreciated best when I say 
a Lavender hedge surrounding a small 
sundial garden, which'hedge was planted 
f years ago and last summer was a de- 
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Rhododendron Daphne Daffarn at Valewood, Haslemere, Surrey 


light, was completely wiped out to the last 
plant. Dogens of Lavender bushes of four 
or five years have also been killed and others 
almost so. Berberis Aquifolium (Mahonia), 
that quite ordinary thing which thrives in 
some districts to such an extent as to be 
really beautiful, as it does here, looks as 
though it is practically finished off, likewise 
several Tree Ivies and Buddleias. 

Never, in many years’ experience, have 
losses among Wallflowers been so heavy as 
this time, for I must have lost at least 50 
per cent. irrespective of situation and aspect. 

I notice that these losses are nearly always 
attributed to ‘‘ hard frosts’’ and ‘‘ severe 
winter.’’ As far as severity goes, last winter 
here was nothing like many others we have 
had during the last few years. 

Three years ago we had a continuous spell 
of seven weeks’ frost, so that the ground in 
the kitchen gardens was frozen a foot deep 
for weeks on end, and a pick was necessary 
to dig Celery. We scarcely lost a plant or 
shrub in any part of the garden. This win- 
ter this is what occurred during January and 
February, almost without a break: Eight in 
the morning would find everything shrivelled 
up and in the jaws of heavy frost; 11 a.m. 
would see hardly any thaw, but rain falling ; 
4 p.m. would mark the cessation of the rain, 
and by 6 p.m. there would be frost again, 


with a recurrence of this order of things the 


following day. ; 
The havoc amongst the plants mentioned 


dates from the early days of these conditions, 
and, prior to then, practically everything was 
unharmed. I am, by my experiences in this 
very trying climate in the north, led to ask 
the question whether the true, hard, sus- 
tained winter frost, of which so many gar- 
deners seem to live in dread, really, and com- 
paratively speaking, is the chief means of 
such wholesale destruction as has been 
suffered last winter. 

As I say, seven weeks of the most severe, 
but dry frost, without a break, left us here 
unscathed; a similar period of a mixture of 
frost and rain has this time done more 
damage than dry frost has accomplished in 
10 years. It seems fairly clear to me that 
what gardeners in the north have to dread 
more than anything, climatically, is not hard 
frost alone, and however prolonged, for 
normally hardy subjects come through un- 
hurt, but those awful periods such as we had 
in January and February, when the frost 
never really naturally thawed out, but was 
washed out to a slight degree by heavy rain, 
only for everything to be frozen again when, 
already half so, and sodden and wet into the 
bargain. So I no longer dread any period of 
hard, dry frost, however intense, but I can 
hardly bear to think of a repetition of the 
conditions prevailing in January and Febru- 
ary last, and which were certainly the cause 
of all the damage here. Frost alone may be 
dangerous; a mixture of frost and rain is 
certainly ruinous! We MEK: 
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too well known to readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. It is a common meeting 
ground for connoisseurs in plant cultivation, 
it is a school for wholesome and salutary 
criticism, and it is an educational oppor- 
tunity which no enterprising young gardener 
can afford to let slip. The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has done a great work in ad- 
vancing the interests of British horticulture, 
and, like most useful bodies, it has had to 
struggle against the usual periods of apathy 
and discouragement, and it is the duty of 
all who are able to support the deserving 
efforts of those who have done so much to 
ennoble the ancient and worthy craft of 
gardening. Let us hope that the weather 
will be kind, too, during the period of the 
coming show, so that some of the hosts of 
foreign visitors who are pouring into London 
will be able to give the exhibition a share v1 
their patronage. 
One of the outstanding features in the 
Chelsea Show is the growing predominance 
of plants grown in the open air. Time was 
when hothouse plants formed the principal 
attraction, and a study of what can be done 
in outdoor culture provides a wholesome 
antidote to the unfavourable opinions con- 
cerning our much-maligned climate. The 
development in the cultivation of Alpine 
plants of late years is truly marvellous, and 
nowhere is this illustrated so perfectly as in 
the fine examples of rock gardens exhibited 
at recent Chelsea Shows. Readers of this 
journal will remember the time when stones 
played an all too important part in the rockery. 
But in modern rock gardens these are used 
as a natural adjunct to culture and as a 
means for the better display of the plants 
grown among them. An interesting bypath 
in gardening is that of horticultural sundries. 
New appliances for the furtherance of good 
culture are continually being evolved, and 
this, by no means unimportant, branch in 
horticulture is usually well represented at 
the annual Chelsea Show. 


Te popularity of the Chelsea Show is 


Novelties at Chelsea 


HERE is a sphere in which the educa- 

tional value of Chelsea is so vital to all 

good gardeners. We refer to the numbers 
of novelties which we always meet here for 
the first time. It is at Chelsea that most of 
the débutantés of the year enjoy their 
‘“ coming out.’? Hitherto seen only by the 
favoured few, they now make their pretty 
bows to the general public, and in their most 
engaging manner plead for our recognition 
and admiration. Not less attractive than 
these strangers are the old, old plants. Not 
a few of these, having been rescued from 
extinction, also come to Chelsea, here to win 
back our lost affection and, incidentally, 
gently to rebuke us with smiles of gratitude 
for having remembered our loyalty to long- 
loved friends. 

To attempt to cover, however briefly, the 
vast range of subjects brought together at 
Chelsea would be a vain effort. It would 
practically amount to doing the show an in- 
justice. In this regard, therefore, we shall 
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say little beyond stating that every phase of 
garden work is represented, everything from 
a slab of Mushroom spawn to. an Orchid 
worth its weight in banknotes many times 
Shrubs and bulbous plants, Alpines 


over. 
and herbaceous subjects, succulents and 
Roses, vegetables and Ferns, and_ the 


precious inhabitants of stove-houses, all are 
here. If your interest lies in appliances, 


A noteworthy blue Poppy 


Meconopsis Baileyi, one of the most beautiful 


flowers of recent introduction. The plant 

attains a height of about 3 feet. The flowers 

are clear blue-mauve with golden-coloured 

anthers. Shown before the Royal Horti- 

cultural Society on May 8th by Mrs. Sueter, 
The Howe, Watlington, Oxon, 


a 


ORR OATS BACORF ACEO 


Chelsea will present you with the 
novelties in every conceivable contr 
from the newest pruning-knife to the 
modern ideas in heating apparatus, f, 
bird-box to the most recent and orna 


signs in greenhouses. The spacious 
gardens, formal gardens, water ga 
gardens of infinite variety to suit all 

and aspirations, and created with 
summate skill, are an education in 

selves, and at every stand, in charge of 
exhibit, the visitor who is in quest of gui 
on any subject whatsoever will find a s 
attendant who is ready and anxious t 
and advise. The amateur out to learr 
who is not?) will do well to pay pari 
attention to the stonework of these ga 
their designs and general lay-out. H 
also do well to note the arranging « 
plants here to be seen growing 1 siti 
forgetting the important matter of har 
in colour and form. If some of these : 
his critical faculties, well and good. C 


‘will have done something more for hin 


the well-being of gardening criticism 
salt of life, stirring the pulse of progres 
thwarting the dry-rot of apathetic in 
ence. 


As to the best way of seeing the 
little need be said here. Most of u: 


_ first of all make for those sections in 


we are most keenly interested. On the 
hand, the visitor who is not esp 
‘“ bitten ’? one way or another and who 
wisely, means to see everything, woul) 
haps do well to take a preliminary 
round so as to gather a general impr 
of the whole, after which he may « 
trate his attention more closely upon 
soever touches his fancy. If he has ar 
eye for novelties, and the many plat 
more recent introduction which are still 
his attention will be arrested by the 
dour of Meconopsis Baileyi, which is 
pear in really full force for the first 
With other of these entrancing Blue Po 
which are sometimes yellow, will be : 
many novelties never before displayed t 
lic view. Rumours are afloat that so 
the treasures only just brought from 
by Mr. Clarence Elliott and from Po 
by Mr. Ingwersen are to be seen. 

culus. Lyalli in blossom will mak 
first public début since the Internationa 
from a famous Rhododendron garden 
Wales will come a flowering hybrid frc 
Griersonianum which, from _ persona 
quaintance, we know to be a ** star 

small magnitude. Rose lovers will | 
the look-out for that sensational de 
ment, Rose Gloria Mundi, a Polyantha 
perfectly-shaped flowers of the _ size 
colour of a double scarlet Gera 
Primulas alone will be a show in thems 
the Primula Conference having broug 
sether what is probably the most cof 
and wonderful collection of these deli 
flowers ever seen. Here we shall be 4 
meet not only those rare and costly 
known only to a few specialists, but 
thing in Primulas, from the old-time ‘ 
Primroses of the cottage gardens of lon 
to the élite of-these floral aristocrats. 
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Chelsea being held at ‘‘ the sweet o’ the 
year’? has an immense advantage over the 
later shows, for at this season flowers are 
more abundant than at any other. This 
especially applies to Alpines and other rock 
plants, and these will undoubtedly form one 
of the main attractions of the show. It is 
among these that most of the novelties will 
be found, but herbaceous plants and Sweet 
Peas, flowering shrubs and trees, and the 
general run of border subjects will certainly 
not lack the stimulative interest of new 
forms and species, and when we say that the 
visitor will find among stately Lilies, 
gorgeous Rhododendrons, and the rare sub- 
tropical shrubs of Cornish gardens such 
homely things as the old Sweet William, re- 
created into something entirely new, yet with 
all its old charm and sweetness untarnished, 
and bearing the delightful name of ‘‘ Sweet 
Wivelsfield,”’ we think that enough has been 
said to bestir the enthusiasm of anyone who 
is wondering whether to go to Chelsea or 
not. 


Our urgent advice to everyone is to see 
Chelsea at all costs and, we may add, to go 
early and stay long is a vest-pocket reso- 
lution which will not be regretted. There 
is so much to see, so much to learn, so much 
to enjoy, that if we were to put in the whole 
of the time from the opening of the gates on 
Wednesday until the ‘‘ bargain hour ’’ on 
Friday evening the most heroic and untiring 
enthusiast will not have exhausted the inter- 
minable attractions of this great show. 


Chelsea news and views 


New and rare plants at Chelsea 


EW plants, flowers, and fruits for 
certificate must be entered with the 
Secretary of the appropriate Committee 


by 3 p.m. on Tuesday, May 22nd. The 
Committees will meet at 6.30 p.m. as 
follows :— 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee in Committee Tent No. 1 
Floral Committee A ...in the Conference Tent 
Floral Committee B ...in Committee Tent No. 2 
Orchid Committee : ...in the Orchid Tent 
Narcissus and Tulip Committee in Committee Tent No. 1 


New Bearded Irises 


New bearded Irises for submission to the 
joint Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the Iris Society must be entered 
with the Secretary of the Committee by 
3 p.m. on Tuesday, May 22nd. The Com- 
mittee will meet at 5.30 p.m. in the Con- 
ference Tent. 


The New-Plant Stands 


Specimens of all plants (except Orchids) 
that receive a_ First-class Certificate, an 
Award of Merit, or a Certificate of Pre- 
liminary Recognition, or which are ‘‘ selected 
for trial at Wisley ’’ will be placed on a 
special stand in one of the large tents for the 
duration of the meeting. 


The Garden Club 


On May 22nd, the eve of the Chelsea Show, 
Sir Frederick Moore, F.L.S.. and Lady 
Moore will be the guests of honour at the 


Garden Club, 9, Chesterfield Gardens, W, 1, 


when Sir William Lawrence, Bart., will 
side. After dinner Sir Frederick Moore 
give a talk, illustrated by lantern slide: 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasne 


The gardens of England he 
Many beautiful gardens in Engle 
Wales are again to be thrown open t 
public during the summer for the bene 
the Queen’s Institute of District Nu 
throughout England and Wales. Ful 
formation and copies of the list of ga 
to be opened can be obtained on applic 
to the Lady Georgina Muir, Queen’s | 
tute of District Nursing, 58, Victoria Si 

Sa Wiare 


Kew Guild Dinner 

The annual general meeting and dinn 
the Kew Guild will be held on Thur 
May 24th, in the Clarendon Restau 
Broadway, Hammersmith, W, 6. ; 

Mr. Walter Irving, the retiring Pres! 
will be in the chair at the meeting, ¥ 
will begin at 6.30 p.m.; Mr. W. N. 5 
F.L.S., President-Elect for 1928-29, will 
side over the dinner to commence at 
p.m. The dinner tickets, 7s., may 
tained from R. F, Williams, Hon. Treas 
197, Kew Road, Kew, Surrey. 


South Lodge, Horsham 

Dame Alice Godman has asked , 
notify readers that her garden at - 
Lodge, Horsham, will be open on Moi 
May 21st, from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., ent 
fee 1s., on behalf of Queen Alexar 
Memorial and other funde. 
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(Anticipations of “ Chelsea”) 


HE gates are open, comes the rush ; 

And tents are filling, now the crush, 

The thrill of a million blooms, the sight !— 
(Keep to the left—or is it right?) 
Let’s do the Roses: both Cants will be here— 
Lady Forteviot’s ‘‘ coming out ’’ this year ; 
Hicks, Chaplin, Prince; ah, Pemberton ! 
His Hybrid Musks I dote upon. 


Consider the Lilies—Wallace shows ’em, 
Willmottae and Speciosum. 

Engelmann, Allwood, Luxford, Low, 

Massed Carnations, what a show. 

Well, well, here’s Wm. Wells, of Merstham— 
The plants he sells you’l] never curse them. 
Just look at Dobbie’s grand Sweet Peas— 

I’ll order these, and these, and these. 

Stop! I must buy some Perry’s Ferns, 

The more one sees, the more one yearns. 

Once more the annuals from Reading, 
Magnificent!) Now that 7s bedding. 

What Salpiglossis! What Nemesias! 

Say, is Dalrymple showing Freesias? 

Irises! Bunyard’s, I descry, 

Gold Medal group, you can’t deny, 

The beards, the falls, the lordly spikes ! 

Here’s the new yellow shown by Mrs. Dykes, 

A gem of the first water, price not low; 

Better to book some rhizomes, ere they go. 
Great Bookham shows those quaint Auriculas— 
The mealy sort : do let me have particulars. 
Hydrangeas! Please tell us, Mr. Jones, 

How do you get such variegated tones? 

This show of Rivers’ potted fruit trees teaches 
What can be done with Oranges and Peaches. 
Although my border’s full, I’d scrap for two pins 
All the old sorts and put in Downer’s Lupins. 
Those Giant Begonias are past my powers, 
Only Blackmore could stage such brilliant flowers. 
How the crowd lingers round the Shrubs of Gheal, 
Notcutt and Hillier. A peep let’s steal 

At the choice Alpines, and the best lot 

Who has it, Pritchard, Ingwersen, or Elliott ? 
A great show Carter’s—annuals en masse, 

And did you ever see such perfect grass? 


I’d grow all Jackmanni, had I the room— 

‘* Dorothy Walpole,”’ that’s a striking Broom. 
Tier upon tier of Tulips, surely Barrs 

And Bath have brought them in a thousand vars. 
Were finer Orchids ever seen 

Than those of Charlesworth and McBean ? 
Some talk of Alexander, say 

That Westonbirt will win to-day. 

Seeing Laxton’s Strawberries, you scream 

At separation from the cream. 

Giving to all the grandest thrill 

Are Bagshot Waterer, Fal nouth Gill— 

Pink and White Pearl, grand stuff, but Rhodo. 
Campylocarpum seems de modo. 

Now for a spot of lunch . 

... What’s that the Guards 

Are playing? Calirrhoe—Chaminade’s. 

Sitting it out? No, let us do 

The gardens in the Avenue. 

Among the streams and flowery dells, 

Is it Wallace or Baker who excels ? 

That sunk octagonal you fix on 

As by no other but Ernest Dixon. 

Two ‘‘ Formals ’’. of the best reveal 

The Medal cards of Cheal and. Neal. 

Stay! Here’s the garden for my daydream mood 
Of dolce far niente—thanks John Wood! 

Of the rock gardens can you see 

Anything at all but hot humanity ? 

That precious thing in blue, we must get closer— 
Ah! Six Hills, Aquilegia glandulosa. 

Who wins “‘ it’? this year? Well, I like the look 
Of that well-planted streamside—Herbert Brook, 


And yet when you consider Whitelegg’s rocks, 


Their majesty at lesser gardens mocks. 

A glimpse at last at Gavin Jones enthrals 

By virtue of its pools and waterfalls. 

Mark next the perfect stratum of this Pulham, 

It gets me, but the judges, will it pull ’em ? 

Let’s get some tea. Not home! Don’t say you’re 

through : 

What of these miles of sundries yet to do ? 

They also serve who only stand and wait 

Beneath the Limes that stretch from gate to gate. 
Ase) .Crs 
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Alpines in stone sinks 


Gentians, Saxifrages, Dianthuses, Campanulas, and other Alpines may all be grown 
Apparently the plants love it, and good 


successfully in stone sinks and troughs. 


examples of this modern cult are to be seen at Chelsea this year. 


The above illus- 


tration depicts a stone sink well filled with the lovely Gentiana verna angulosa 


The Chelsea Show, 1960! 
Te year’s show was, happily, charac- 


terised by that refinement which of late 

years has been steadily making itself felt 
in English gardening, but even so admirable a 
tendency may be carried too far, and it was 
not only the old-fashioned gardeners who 
deprecated the complete absence of flowers 
from many of the exhibits. But those who 
regretted the ‘‘ blaze and riot of colour,’’ of 
which we read in old numbers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, must have found some satis- 
faction in the amusing exhibit of the old 


Rosa gigantea hybrids from California, 
which included some really finely-grown 
specimens of the once famous ‘Rose, 


Cuspidor, whose blossoms in bright prawn- 
pink shot with custard-yellow, were fully 18 
inches. across. Such exhibits are always 
welcome for their historical interest and 
romantic associations, but it is as well for 
the feelings of the more delicatelyaminded 
that the Committee were not carried away by 
antiquarian zeal and that they rejected the 
proposal for staging an exhibit of giant 
Carrots and Turnips such as pleased our 
ancestors in the days when raw meat was 
publicly exposed for sale in the streets of 
London. 

More congruous with the modern taste are 
the superb Onco-cyclus Irises, which seem to 
have anticipated the tendencies of the pre- 
sent-day flower raiser in the finm delicacy of 
their design and the subtle harmony of their 
ivory-white, brown, and sombre violet. Now 
that we are no longer dependent upon local 
sunshine their cultivation presents no diffi- 
culties, and they are rapidly ousting their 
clumsy and garish predecessors. 

A few exhibitors still continue to build 
rock gardens, rather out of an admirable 
fidelity to the old traditions of the Society 
than from purely commercial motives. 
Messrs. Bootlegg and Co. showed some 
exquisite examples of hybrid Lichens on a 
pinnacle of granitic boulders from Kurdistan, 
and Major-General Davy Jones built a very 
effective reproduction of a Tierra del Fuegan 
glen planted with Caux, Lycopodium, and 
Azorella pedunculata. The introduction of a 
clump of rose-pink Antarctic Gentians. made 
a violent and daring break in the beautiful 
austerity of the colour scheme, and some 
people felt that it was uncomfortably sug- 
gestive of the old rococo rock gardens that 
our ancestors loved to drape with Aubrietia 
and fancy Violas. 


© 


The public were greatly interested in the 
now popular desert gardens, which bring 
into our home surroundings such pleasant 


- 
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memories of summer holidays. In o; 
the best, built by Messrs. Boskoop, 0, 
the oldest and most constant exhibit 
Chelsea, the scheme was built up , 
theme of Mesembryanthemums which 
scarcely distinguishable from the pebble 
cept for the tiny sparks of flower which 
and there flashed from ‘their bronzed 
weather-beaten surfaces. A very eff 
garden of the popular Gobi Desert typ, 
planted principally with  frosty-grey 
cornias and various exotic Halophytes, 
A welcome feature among the new fic 
was the introduction of many garden { 
of our rarer native plants, to which 
breeders are now paying considerable ; 
tion. Especially beautiful was a large 
double form in milk-white of what the 
among us still like to remember a; 
‘‘Common Buttercup ’’ and a dwarf y; 
of the Dead Nettle in delicate lum 
lavender. Dorotny PeErxi 


Shrewsbury Show 


This important show is now in its 
year, and an excellent schedule has 
prepared, covering all ‘sections. N 
#1500 is being offered in cash prizes, 
some extremely valuable trophies and m 
are included. It will be held in the ct 
ing grounds of the quarry on August 
and 16th. Fuller particulars can be 
tained from Mr. W. G. Brazier, Shrews 
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) - CHELSEA SHOW 
“May 23rd, 24th, and 25th 


arrangements at Chelsea differ from those of pre” 
years. The Show opens on Wednesday, May 23rd, 
jesday as in former years. The Show opens at 
| each day, an arrangement that will be greatly ap- 
ted by all who wish to paya quiet visit to the Show. 
| 


PROGRAMME. 


day, May 22nd. 

p.m. Staging to be complete, Everyone to leave 

the Tents. Judges meet at the Enquiry Tent. 

jm. Judging commences. 

‘pm. The Fruit Committee and Narcissus and 

~ Tulip Committee meet in Tent No. 1, Floral 
Committee ““A’’ meets in Conference Tent. 
Floral Committee ““B’’ meets in Committee 

| Tent No. 2. The Orchid Committee meets in 
the Orchid Tent. ’ 


nesday, May 23rd. 

,m. Gates open for private view for Fellows and 
holders of Fellows’ tickets. 

noon. Show opens to the Public. 
at 8 p.m. 

tsday, May 24th, 

im Gates open for private view for Fellows and 
holders of Fellows’ tickets. 

a.m. Show opens to the Public. Show closes at 
8p.m. (See note on Primula Conference page 
306.) : 

ay. May 25th. 

w opens at 8 a.m. and closes at 5 p.m. 


ders are advised to consult the plan on page 301 
more than usual care and to read the following 


Show closes 


iat the Royal Horticultural Society is 
doing for the comfort of visitors. 


rs of Opening. 
iereas last year the Show opened at 9 am. each 


ing, this year the gates will open at 8 a.m., and itis | 


‘ht that this arrangement will be appreciated by 
Fellows who come up to London over night. As 


7, only Fellows and Associates, and those present- | 


ellows’ transferable tickets, will be admitted before 
on the first day, and this year there will be a 
ar private view between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m, on the 
id day. 

ring. ; 

2 catering will again be in the capable hands of 
rs. J. Lyons & Co., and there will be a large re- 
ment tent on the lawn to the west of Monument 
as wellas the two refreshment tents in the Ranelagh 
ens. ; : 
, Telegraph, and Telephone Facilities.» 
ere will be a Post and Telegraph Office in the 
ids, and besides several telephones for local ser- 
there will be one for trunk calls. 


1 Chairs. . 

alids in bath-chairs cannot be admitted on the first 

if the Show, but on the second and third days they 

be admitted between 8 a.m. and 12 noon on pay- 
of an extra 5s. for each chair, which covers one 

dant. 

ries. 

e applications for space for exhibits of both flowers 

iorticultural sundries have been greater than in any 

yequgond there is every prospect of an exceedingly 

show. ; y 


ension of Exhibition Space. 

r some years it has been the practice to group the 
ids together in one marquee, and this year a special 
has also been set asidefor Roses. This feature will 
tless beappreciated by Rose lovers who will be able 
tisfy themselves that they have seen all the exhibits 
eir favourite flowers without a prolonged search. 
ere will also be a special tent for Primulas in view 
e Conference on these plants which will take place 
le second day of the Show. 

an attempt to meet the unprecedented demands for 
6 from horticultural sundriesmen both sides of 
ument Road will be devoted to exhibits of garden 
ture and garden ornaments, thus leaving more room 
e Main Avenue and the Sundries Avenue for other 
3 of horticultural requisites. 


entific and Educational Exhibits. 

ie Scientific Tent, which has always been a feature 
‘helsea Show, will, as usual, be well worth a visit. 
idition to exhibits illustrating some of the activities 
he Wisley Gardens and Laboratory, there will be 
valuable and instructive exhibits from other centres 
orticuitural research. 


xmation Bureau. 

iroughout the Show members of the Society’s staff 
be in attendance at the Information Bureau, in the 
ntific Tent, to give information and advice on 
ening problems arising from cultural difficulties and 
‘avages of pests. 

» Circulation of Traffic. 

le ever-growing popularity of the Show has hitherto 
© considerable congestion at certain points in the 
mds, and especially on the road where visitors 
ing from the main entrance pass from the Sundries 
hue tothe marquees. In order to improve matters 
lis point, an additional path has been made leading 
onally from the Sundries Avenue to the marquees. 
he tock gardens, which are always such a fine feature 
vhelsea Show, invariably attract large numbers of 
ors, and this year the triangular plot opposite the 
-garden bank has been kept free from exhibits so as 
pak the circulation of traffic easier in this area. 
[ the same object, the groups of shrubs alongside the 
ae Embankment end of the marquees will be 


gain, the provision of additional tents for Roses and 
| has. allowed of the widening of some of the 
sways in the two large marquees. . 
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Glorified Buttercups ! 


30 


Ranunculus cortusefolius 


This giant Buttercup with shining yellow flowers is a native of Teneriffe and requires cool 


greenhouse treatment. The tall, branching 


are over 2 inches across. 
Kent. 


Forthcoming Shows and 
Conterence 


Royal Counties 

It is only six years since the Royal Coun- 
ties last visited Surrey, when the venue was 
Guildford, and it says much for the enter- 
prise of the Society that, in this short time, 
it has been able to increase its prize list from 
43,000 to £4,500, the handsome total 
offered on the present occasion. For this 
year’s show, which is to be held at Reigate 
on May 30th, 31st, and June 1st and 2nd, 
the President, Sir Jeremiah Colman, has 
very generously placed at the disposal of the 
Society Gatton Park, and it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more picturesque setting 
for the show, or one more adapted to the 
convenience of the crowds that are likely to 
attend it. Some 60 acres are required for 
the purposes of the show, and the cost of 
staging it runs into many thousands of 
pounds. The band of H.M. Royal Marines 
(Portsmouth Division) will give selections 
throughout the four days. 


stems are about 3 feet high, and the flowers 


Shown on May 8th by Mr. E. M. Preston, The Warren, Hayes, 
Award of Merit 


“Gardening Illustrated” 
at Chelsea 


‘« Gardening Illustrated Summer 
House this year will be on Site 
No. 23, in the Sundries Avenue. 
We shall be glad to see any 
of our readers when passing 
and give them Chelsea Greetings. 


Next week’s issue (May 26th) 
will contain reports and illustra- 
tions of the great show, and 
copies can be obtained at our 
stand on Thursday midday. 
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Problems of transport 


Preparations for Chelsea involve the removal of large specimen trees from distant nurseries. 
In the above illustration we see a specimen Abies pungens glauca lifted,-‘‘ balled and matted.’’ 
ready to be loaded ; and in the lower illustration are large Rhododendrons ready for transport 


| 
| 

aq 
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A very fine horticultural display y 
one of the special features of this 
show. It will be housed in a pavilion | 
ing nearly half an acre of ground. 
President, whose name is a household 
in the Orchid world, will be exhibi 
group of these interesting plants. | 
leading firms will be represented } 
displays. = 

The exhibits in this section will be 
in a most attractive manner, and ¢ 
should on no account fail to see this. 
beautiful show. | 
North of England Society | 

The Society has never been in such ; 
financial position since its inaugurat 
1gtt. When the Hon, Secretary tool 
again in 1917 there was a war debt of | 
this has been paid off, and now they 
fund stands at 4200, with £80 in han) 
a first-class show (at which all spac 
already been taken up) in view for S 
ber 5th, 6th, and 7th. | 
The Iris Society 3, 

The second show of the newly-formi 
Society will be held in the Royal) 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westm 
on Friday, June 8th. All Iris enth 
should endeavour to exhibit. There 
charge for space, and passes are st 
free. Small classes are provided for ar 
exhibits of three, six, or 12 blooms 
generous money prizes are offered. 
Secretary, Mr, G, L. Pilkington, Lowe 
Woolton, near Liverpool, writes :— 
quite easy to bring a few blooms to 
and there is a good chance of returnin, 
a prize.’’ Full particulars with sched 
prizes, hints on cutting and packing 
blooms may be obtained: from the Ho 
Secretary. 


Conference on Primulas at Ch 
on May 24th 


A Conference on Primulas, the thi 
Royal Horticultural Society has helc 
take place in a special tent adjoinir 
Primula Exhibition Tent on Thursday 
24th.  Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 
C.M.G., C.LE.,- CLD.) Foe 
V.M.H., will take the chair. 4 

The Conference will open at 11 a.m 
will probably be continued in the after 

Admission to the Conference will bi 
but by ticket only. Tickets are obte 
from the Society’s offices at Vincent $ 
or on application at the Inquiry Tent | 
the Information Bureau in the Sei 
Tent in the show grounds. 

The subjects to be dealt with inclu 
addition to a review of recent work < 
classification of the genus :— 


‘* The Cultivation of Some Ney 
Uncommon Primulas,’’ by } 
Adamson. 

‘* Eastern Primulas for the Garder 
the Hon. H. D. McLaren. 
‘Chinese Primulas at Home,” h 

Handel Mazetti. 

‘‘ Hybrids of the Vernales Gro 
Primula,’”’-by Prof. H. Wai 

P Harrison, F.R.S. 

‘“ Hybrids of Primula Juliz wit 
Primrose and the Oxlip,” 
Cc. L., Huskins. 

‘* Old Garden Primroses,’’ by Mr. 
Needham, 

‘Primula kewensis,’’ by Mis 
Pellew. 

‘“ Inheritance in Primula sinensis 
Miss D. de Winton. 

Discussion will be invited. 
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Primula Littoniana 
The best of the Muscarioides section 


imulas of the Muscarioides 
section 


SITORS to recent shows at Vincent 
iquare will have had opportunity to see 
everal of the species of Primula which 
ise this section. As few of these are 
on in cultivation a note or two con- 
g them may be of interest. 

section may be distinguished from 
by the peculiar form of the in- 
ence. The tubular flowers are com- 
vely small and are arranged in a close 
at the top of a long and slender stalk, 
flower being sessile and more or less 
it. The lowest flowers open first, the 
ned buds forming a cone of different 
, usually dark purplish-green or occa- 
ly SSearlet, as im the case of P. 
iana. There are about two dozen 
s and sub-species, all high Alpines, 

to Western China, Tibet, and the 
n Himalaya, and of these not more 
half have been, or are, in cultivation. 
are less difficult to grow than the mem- 
£ the Petiolares section, of which only 
lamely, P. Winteri, is at all manage- 
or those of the Nivalis section, most of 
object strongly to the winter condi- 
of this country. The Muscarioid 
las are not easy to manage in the open, 
gh with care some may be kept alive 
e through the winter months. The fol- 
i list indicates a few of the more tract- 
pecies, 
-ITTONIANA.—This is easily the best of 
ction. It was introduced from Yunnan 
% by Forrest, and is a remarkable 

It forms tufts of erect, palé green 
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leaves from which slender imealy stems rise 
to a height of 1 foot or 2 feet, bearing spikes 
which may be nearly a foot long at maturity. 
From an early stage the unopened buds are 
bright scarlet and form a striking contrast to 
the lavender flowers. This handsome plant 
will thrive ‘in a lightly-shaded bed of well- 
drained soil. A batch of plants carrying 
over 100 spikes was to be seen last summer 
at Wisley. They were in flower for several 
weeks. Many survived the trying winter 
conditions, and are now beginning to make 
fresh growth. P, Littoniana, like other 
allied species, is a shy seeder, but is raised 
without much difficulty when seed is pro- 
curable. P. Littoniana var. robusta is a 
larger plant with a’ very long spike of paler 
flowers than those of the type. This is also 
in cultivation, 


P. MENziEsIANA.—This is a Himalayan 
species collected in Bhutan in 1914_ by 
Cooper. Flowering specimens in small pots 
were exhibited recently and the species was 
given the R.H.S. Award of Merit as a cool 
greenhouse plant. It forms a flattish rosette 
of small, dark green leaves. The flowers ex- 
tend more or less horizontally from the spike 
and are comparatively large for a plant of 
this section. In colour they are deep violet- 
blue, the sepals being purplish or olive green 
margined with creamy-white meal. An 
added attraction is the delightful fragrance 
of the blossoms, 

P. ceRNUA.—Another Chinese species. This 
was shown on the same occasion, and re- 
ceived the same award as P. Menziesiana. 
Its flowers are smaller than those of the 
latter species, and are arranged in a close, 


spherical head. The calyx is dark, the 
corolla deep violet externally and mealy 
within. Other species of similar habit and 


colouring which are in cultivation are P. 
deflexa, P. Giraldiana, P. muscarioides, P. 
atricapilla, and P. pinnatifida. The 
mentioned is a charming little plant with 
clear blue flowers and distinctly lobed, Fern- 
like leaves. P. apoclita, which is sometimes 
seen, has very small flowers of dingy purple 
and is not ornamental. 


The section, as represented by such species 
as P. Menziesiana, comes very near the sec- 
tion Soldanelloides, with larger flowers, but 
more difficult to grow. Examples of this 
group which may be known to readers are 
P. Cawdoriana, fecently introduced, but now 
lost to cultivation for the time being, P. 
nutans and P. Reidii, two of the most beauti- 
ful species ever grown. NK G 


Primula pulverulenta Bartley 
Strain 


I saw a fine lot of this lovely strain of 
Primula pulverulenta in full bloom last week. 
I was struck by the wonderful vigour of the 
four-year-old plants with foliage like a great 
wrinkled Cos Lettuce and flower-spikes, 
though only half developed, were over 2 feet 
high. The best of them was Lady Thursby, 
the soft rose-pink variety. The tallest and, 
I thought, freest in flowering was Hew. 


Dalrymple, named after the raiser. Its dark 
eye is a_ striking contrast. I noticed 


thousands of seedlings germinating all 
round the old plants, and was told that every 
seed-pod sets, and that mice seem to prefer 
this variety of Primula to any of the others 
growing near by. Slugs and leatherjackets 
seem more partial to it also, and this is borne 
out by the raiser, who told me that these 
two pests cause more damage than anything 
else. I congratulate the raiser on his work, 
for I have rarely seen a more charming effect 
than a huge mass of these Primulas grow- 
ing to perfection near a large pond. 
PRIMULA. 


last- 
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Primula marginata 


Those who know the delightful Primula 
marginata will not quarrel with me for bring- 
ing its claims before readers, as all who have 
cultivated it are full of praise for this 
European margined Primrose. It derives its 
specific name of marginata from one of its 
most attractive features, the exquisite silver 
margin which ’decks the daintily-notched 
greyish leaves. It is a delightful feature 
even when the plant is not in bloom. The 
flowers are numerous and exceedingly pretty. 
Individual plants vary in colour, some being 
bluer than others, but lavender is the more 
common, and a charming tone of that colour 
is shown by the flowers, which are borne in 
nice trusses. P. marginata, which comes 
from the mountains of the Maritime Alps 
and others adjacent, is a lime lover, and a 
modicum of that in some shape or other 
should be supplied, but this is not absolutely 
essential, and good plants may be grown 
without any lime. P. marginata loves the 
crevices of the rocks and old plants stand 
well in these, but it may be grown on flatter 
parts of the rockery or in a moraine. It is 
thoroughly hardy and is increased by divi- 
sion or seeds. A good compost is one part 
loam, one of leaf-soil, and one of sand and 
grit, with or without a little old lime-mortar. 
Plant in full sun. S. ARNOTT. 


Primula Menziesiana 
A Himalayan species that recently gained 


an Award of Merit. The flower heads, about 
10 inches high, are purple-blue 
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A Cherry with beautiful large double white flowers, Prunus Cerasus Rhexii 
flore pleno 


Addresses often wanted 


Tue Roya HortICULTURAL SOCIETY (Col. 
F. R. Douruam, C.B.E., M.C., Secre- 
tary), Vincent Square, Westminster, 


London, S.W. 1. 
Tue NationaL Rose Society (Mr. COURTNEY 


Pace, Secretary), 28, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM — SOCIETY 
(Mr. Cuas. H. Curtis, Secretary), 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2. 

Tue NationaL Sweet Pea Society (Mr. 


A. C. Bartiett, Secretary), 19, Bedford 
Chambers, London, W.C. 2. 

Tue NationaL Dania Society (Mr. W. J. 
CHITTENDEN, Secretary), 2, Dents Road, 
Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 

Tue British Carnation Society (Mr. P. F. 
Bunyarp, Secretary), 57, Kidderminster 
Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

Tue Iris Society (Mr. G. L. PILKINGTON, 
Secretary), Lower Lee Woolton, near 
Liverpool. 

Tue Britisa Giapiotus Society (Mr. A. E. 


THE 


Amos, Secretary), 10, Bergholt Road, 
Colchester. 

Tur British Frorists’ FEDERATION (Mr. 
Cuas. H. Curtis, Secretary), 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
dorneWiCe2: 

Tur NatTionaL CARNATION AND PICOTEE 
Society (Mr. E. G, Lowe, Secretary), 
147, Melrose Avenue, Cricklewood, Lon- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Prunus serrulata Sekiyama 


HIS Japanese Cherry, known better by 
the name of Hisakura and known in 
Japan as Kanzan (also as purpurescens 
Miyoshi), often gets sold to the unwary under 
the impression that they are buying a new 
variety. called New Red, or Horingi, or 
Ohnanden; but whatever name it goes by it 
is certainly one of, if not the, best of the 
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Japanese Cherries. This year it has 
more profuse in flowering than usual, 
flowers open just before the foliage ay 
a rich rose-pink, paler when going 
The foliage is a bright coppery-bronze. 
habit of this variety is somewhat 
and it is a fast grower. The varie 
rosea, or Shirofugen, 
variety and seems scarce. 
buy Shirofugen, but it probably will 
true. The variety is very distinct; 
stemmed flowers open pink, become — 
and fade away to pink again. The { 
is bronzy in colour when opening. 
flowers have two leafy carpels in their ¢ 
The habit of the tree is somewhat spre, 

Another very beautiful variety and in 
ways not unlike the last variety is 
Miyako, or Miyako, or longipes, as | 
it. This variety has pure white ff 
when fully expanded, with leafy carp 
their centres. The foliage is bright 
and the long-stemmed corymbs of f 
hang down below this. When looking 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp’s n 
at Bagshot recently I saw two fair-sizec 
smothered ‘in flower, a wonderful 
They were labelled ‘‘ Ojochin,”’ but } 
called another variety by this name, 
is now called Hokosai, or the old Cer: 
rosea-plena of the nursery trade. I fet 
Messrs. Waterer and Crisp’s tree 
Miyako. The variety Senriko, when | 
under the name of Ojochin in 1924, ; 
Award of Merit at the R.H.S., but i 
not its proper name. Pru! 


Viburnum Burkwoodii 


HIS very beautiful new hybrid, t 
sult of a cross between Vib 
Utile and Viburnum Carlesii, flo 
for the first time in Messrs. Burkwood 
Nursery, Kingston-on-Thames, this y 
the open ground during the second w 
April. Being a very hardy evergreer 
shiny green foliage, of an erect and cc 
habit, very sweetly-scented, and flower 


A new hybrid, Viburnum Burkwoodii 


19, 1928 
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Azalea. indica rosezflora 


: of the year when flowers for. indoor 
tions are sorely needed, it is, without 

a great acquisition and worthy of a 
n the finest of gardens. 


Leucothe axillaris 


a sandy or peaty soil nothing is much 
wre useful than this capital small 
rub, especially as it is one of the things 
oks well during the whole year. This 
juality is also most noticeable in win- 
vhen its clear-cut, polished foliage 
to be at its best, and in some cases 
on an additional attraction in the way 
potting and veining of reddish colour- 
it is a first-rate plant for the edges of 
} of Rhododendron and Azalea, much 
juitable than the commoner practice of 
ig Heaths, for it is not only more orna- 
| the whole year through, but is a 
companion because of the nearer 
' in the shape and texture of the 
. It has another merit, for it is one 
most valuable things for cutting in 
to accompany any flowers that may 
ailable. The whitish bloom, which 
in May, hangs in short racemes from 
ils of the leaves and may often escape 
because it is, for the most part, hidden 
leaves. According to Mr. Bean’s de- 
m there seems to be some doubt about 
ual identity. It much resembles the 
L. Catesbzi, of which it is in some 
tonsidered to be a small form. But of 
ere is already a smaller form, for the 
‘esbaei that I have is only about half 
&® of the one grown at Wisley, and, in 
mM experience, which has no assump- 
botanical knowledge, but only of life- 
bservation, L. axillaris, as I have it, 
te distinct from both. forms of L. 
#i. When it is in bloom it shall be 
ted to botanical authority, for it is a 
io desirable that it ought to be widely 
and grown. Ge; 


yating Erica Cavendishi 


a).—(1) The Erica may be increased by 
of cuttings made of the young grow- 
sts. These should be about 2 inches 


iches in length and stripped of their: 


| 


th - 


lower leaves up to 1 inch. Care must be 
taken when removing the leaves not to tear 
the bark of the cutting, for which reason a 
sharp knife is necessary. Insert the cuttings 
in sandy soil, and preferably six or seven 
cuttings in a 3-inch pot, plunging the latter 
up to its rims in a propagating case having 
a temperature of at least 65 degs. Shade 
from bright sunshine and give occasional 
light overhead spraying. We would remind 
you that such plants are of slow growth, 
especially during their early stages, and that 
the kind you mention is grown principally 
by nurserymen who are able to devote a 
whole house to these special plants and give 
them the exact treatment they require. (2) 
Knights Early Black and Guigne d’Annonay 
are both suitable Cherries for growing in 
pots. Use a compost consisting of two-thirds 
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turfy loam ane one-third made up of well- 
rotted manure or bone-meal, a little old lime- 
rubble; and wood-ash. The pots should -be 
well drained and plunged during the summer 
months up to their rims in ashes in the open. 
About the second week in February they 
may be placed in a house having a tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. When the 
flowers appear they should be hand fertilised, 
and after maturing their fruits the plants 
should again be placed in the open. 


Azalea indica var. roszeflora 


HEN engaged in the melancholy 

occupation of counting one’s winter 

losses it is heartening to come upon a 
subject which, though reputedly on the 
tender side, has come through the ordeal of 
the past season without injury. Such an one 
is the subject of this note, a shrub which, in 
spite of the fact that it is so closely allied to 
our greenhouse favourite, has proved con- 
siderably hardier than the Japanese and 
many other dwarf Azaleas. This charming 
little shrub is of very lowly habit, seldom 
growing to much above 6 inches in height, 
but spreading into a compact bush which 
may eventually cover several square feet. It 
is semi-evergreen, the dull green leaves being 
small and narrow, usually bronzed, and more 
or less hairy on both sides. In the later 
spring the flowers appear singly, or in twos 
or threes, at the tips of the slender twigs. 
These are often 2 inches across, fully double, 
and of warm cinnabar-red. Moreover, the 
petals are so firm and so compact that the 
blooms bear no small resemblance to those 
of a Camellia. When A. roseflora is in 
bloom—and it continues in that happy state 
for many weeks—there is nothing in the gar- 


.den which attracts so much unqualified ad- 


SS 


miration as it does. I find it prospers 
admirably in a light, lime-free loam with leaf- 
mould, As it enjoys a little shade my largest 
plants are covering the ground beneath a 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, the latter doubtless 
appreciating the cooling mulch afforded by its 
companion. Few ‘shrubs of the kind are so 
easily propagated, for, as the branches 


naturally layer themselves as the plant in- 
creases, rooted portions can always be de- 
tached. 


1s eid Bega 


Leucothoe axillaris 
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Greenhouse Plants Which Have Lost Their Way 
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That a number of plants which once occupied prominent places in the 


greenhouse are now seldom seen is a matter for regret. 


We propose to 


publish a series of articles, of which the first appears in the current issue, 


dealing with some that have fallen out of line. 


The writer seeks to 


demonstrate that :— 
(1) Their culture is not difficult ; 
(2) Their absence from houses to-day is a distinct loss ; 
(3) They are worthy of being resuscitated and taken in hand. 


tion, viewed in the light of experience, 

which, we submit, is only capable of 
being answered in the affinmative. Not 
every flower of one decade after reaching 
the high-water-mark of popularity is found 
occupying the place of honour in the next. 
Take almost any flower and consider its 
history in our own time, the. Rose, for ex- 
ample... Varieties, which were regarded as 
the cream have to-day been. replaced by 
others; even Maréchal Niel, that fine yellow 
for indoor growing, the ideal climber for the 
greenhouse in the early eighties, and one 
which has never been equalled, much less 
surpassed, is seldom seen to-day in the aver- 
age greenhouse. Turn to Chrysanthemums, 
and consider with what high-sounding testi- 
monials: sorts 20 and 30 years ago were 
ushered in. It is scarcely possible to find 
one of them to-day. They have come under 
the same law which operates in other de- 
partments of horticulture. Call it evolution 
if you will. It is, perhaps, best understood 
bp the word change. Of many of the plants 
which used to grace the greenhouse not 
many decades ago, it can be said ** they 
have had their day,’’ they have been super- 
seded—ousted, and not always by better 
things. It is thoughts such as these which 


Ci: plants lose their way? It is a ques- 


has led us to question the wisdom of letting. 


go into almost oblivion plants that, after all, 
have their good points, and to suggest a re- 
view of some of them. 


Balsams 


Among half-hardy annuals there is a plant 
that used to receive much attention at the 
hands of the old florists—the Balsam. They 
put their best work into it and produced 
specimens (in pots from 9 inches to as large 
as 12 inches in diameter) the like of which is 
rarely seen to-day, so that when the plants 
attained the zenith of their beauty they were 
several feet in height, of a branching habit, 
and studded with flowers of a waxy-looking 
character from top to bottom. What the 
Schizanthuses are to-day the Balsams were 
in the past. They achieved their fame by 
special culture and a determination on the 
part of those who grew them to excel, and 
well they accomplished this! Why, if they 
are so beautiful, were they allowed to lapse 
in the way they have done? In their case, 
I think, it can be accounted for in the fact 
that only as show and decorative plants are 
they of service. For cutting purposes they 
have practically no value, hence other things 
have come along that in the latter capacity 
have outshone them, but the worth of a 
blossom for gathering surely ought not to be 
its only esteemed virtue! There is room in 
our greenhouses to-day for more plants of a 
purely decorative character, and in this con- 
nection the Balsam can be placed. 

Cutture.—The upbringing and growing of 
Balsams from the seed-pan to the flowering 
stage is not a difficult proposition, but it is 
one which demands care. . Grown under 
genial conditions one may have a house gay 
with them by making two sowings, one 
about the end of April and the other in May. 
For the first sowing a heat of 60 degs. to 
6 degs. is essential by way of a start, and 
compost light and sweet should be prepared, 
that made up of loam which has been stacked 


for a time and is fibrous, leaf-mould, and 
silver sand, the whole being well mixed and 


passed through a sieve, the roughest por- — 


tions being placed at the bottom of a pan or 
box. It is important that enough of the 
rough compost be used to ensure free drain- 
age. Seeds barely need to be covered with 
some of the finer compost, or a little sand 
sprinkled on the surface will suffice. If the 
pans are placed within a striking pit to en- 
courage germination care must be taken to 
admit air to it as soon as the seedlings show 
above the soil, otherwise in their early stages 
they are liable to damp off, particularly those 
from a first sowing. If the compost is fairly 
damp it will not be necessary to afford much 
water until germination has actually taken 
place. The first shift should take place 
when the seedlings have got well into their 
second leaf, and this may be into small pots, 
subsequently removing them when the roots 
have got round the sides. They ought not 
to be allowed to remain in pots after they 
have filled them, but transferred to the next 
size, which may be a 5-inch, and repeat this 
operation until pots the desired size is 
reached. Here, one may point out, that very 
decent-sized plants can be bloomed in 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots. Super plants described, in 
g-inch or 12-inch pots, obviously involve more 
culture and waiting for bloom, but the effort 
is worth it. Only those who have specialised 
in Balsams in this way can appreciate what 


handsome specimens it is possible to obtain 


in the space of about six months, provided 
they are attended to. 


Foop AND FEEDING.—From the time plants 
are ready for shifting into 5-inch pots an 
addition to the compost, suggested in the 
form of manure, will be found of consider- 
able help—manure from an old hotbed, a 
Mushroom-bed,. or from a heap which has 
been stacked some time and is free from 
fire and rankness. Balsams like a soil best 
described as sweet in which to grow, so that 
where stable manure cannot be obtained of 
the right quality it is best to be on the safe 
side and use a substitute in the shape of 
some approved fertiliser, or one which con- 
tains humus like a Hop manure. During 
the growing season Balsams should be kept 
in a house in which air is admitted with care, 
avoiding exposing plants to draughts, par- 
ticularly so in their early stages. Being of a 
succulent nature, and once established, they 
will take copious supplies of water, after 
which liquid-manure in a weak state may be 
given them once or twice a week. The 
stems being stout, there is no need to give 
them support of sticks, but it is essential 
that plants should receive all the light possi- 
ble and the house be ventilated consistent 
with outside weather conditions. No at- 
tempt ought to be made to stop: the plants 


at. any stage, natural growth only being en-- 


couraged, being kept as near the glass as 
possible. A genial atmosphere suits them, 
and their growth will be helped by syringing 
them with tepid water every few days, except 
in dull weather, until such time as they com- 
mence to bloom. The beginner with Balsams 
does not always appreciate the fact that they 
take an abnormal amount of water once they 
have become thoroughly established in .the 
pots, being of a sappy nature, hence the im- 
portance of seeing that they are not allowed 
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to suffer for want of moisture. 
grow quicker when in genial 
be found in a greenhouse in st 
the tyro will find it a much e 
grow from seed sown in May y 
conditions are more favourable 
mence in March. 

Colours of Balsams are 
ranging from pure white to vio 
tints of yellow, scarlet, and ro 
one point, too, in their favour 
always remembered, it is that a 
fragrance emanates. from the bl 


Abutilons 


A plant which has disappeared _ 
greenhouses in which it once — 
place is the Abutilon. It used 
for general decoration, also f¢ 
pillars and back walls within the t 
ease with which it can be pro 
the attractive character of the p 
foliage and flowering point show! 
popular again, particularly with 
have small houses and desire co 
for the stages. Abutilons need th 
treatment as some other greenhouse 
Fuchsias and Heliotropes, for exar 
that they may be successfully grov 
compost made up of good fiSrous loa 
mould, and sand, with ample drain 
temperature in summer from 55 deg 
degs, will meet their requirements, y 
winter sufficient heat in the house t 
frost and damp is all they need. 


PropacaTion.—This can be eith 
cuttings of ripened shoots about 4 il 
5 inches long inserted round pots of 
in which a good proportion of silver 
mixed, and pots can either be plunge 
warm bed of a striking pit in April 
or placed under a_ handlight ( 
glass in the warmest part of the 
There is another method of proj 
Abutilons by seeds, but cuttings ar 
preferred, as in a comparatively sm 
they flower sooner and more free 
seedlings. Cuttings are not long in) 
dealt with as suggested, and if pinel 
or twice in the first year make bus! 
mens useful for general decorative p 
moreover, where it is possible to gi 
a genial temperature of about § 
(minimum) one may, by retarding fl 
summer, have bloom in winter. 


Abutilons require a deal of wate 
their growing season and to bi 
syringed to keep them clean from G 
and Red Spider to which they ar 
they are allowed to be dry for | 
scarcely possible to give these 
much water in summer. The 1 
handsome and the inverted | 
blossoms are freely borne. Any 
should be done in March, prior 
shoots can be cut back. It is 
to pinch out the leader once 
stated, as it renders them bushy 
useful for the stage. : 4 

VariEties.—Eclipse, reddish-oré 
fly, crimson; Boule de | 
Darwinii and Swaitzii are orn 
sorts, 


(To be continued.) 


Arum Lilies © 


wg as 

These plants, having finished 

should be stood out of doors, whe 

be gradually and partially dried 
potted again in early autumn. 


Ano 
of dealing with them is to plant ther 
soon as they have done flowering © 
autumn. ; 


Phlox diffusa on a dry, stony bank at 5,000 feet 


nderful Mountain Flowers of British 


a result of efforts now being made by 
e Royal Horticultural Society and by 
tious individuals who have visited 
National Park and other points in the 
an Rockies, and have been captivated 
beauties of the flowers in great pro- 
it is hoped to coax these flowers to 
in the gardens of. Merrie England. 
eeds of approximately 160 different 
of flowers, with their bright colour- 
which bloom on the mountain sides 
the summer season, have been col- 
for the Royal Horticultural Society 
hers, and, in addition to these, some 
ferent kinds of mountain plants have 
ollected in quadruplicate and are to be 
) British herbariums. 
actual work of collection was under- 
in the Mount Garibaldi district, only a 
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Columbia 


short distance from . Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and the species of flowers of 
which seeds are being sent are the same as 
the mountain flowers found in Jasper 
National Park. 


Viscountess Byng of Vimy, who, during 
her stay in Canada, spent much time. in 
Jasper National Park studying the flora of 
the district, will receive seeds of many dif- 
ferent varieties from the shipments which are 
now being made. 


The seeds have been collected under the 
supervision of J. C. Bennett, nurseryman, of 
Victoria, B.C., and have been selected from 
the horticultural and not a botanical stand- 
point, and Mr, Bennett had a number of men 
working for him making the collection which 
will shortly be sent forward by Canadian 


“Black Tusk, 6,000 feet 
In the foreground are Lupinus arcticus and Mimulus_alpinus 


Silene acaulis on a steep bank at 6,000-7,000 feet 


National their destination in 
Britain. 


Among the striking flowers (as illustrated 


Express to 


from photograph kindly supplied by the 
Canadian National Railways) of which 


seeds are being forwarded, are the Silene 
acaulis, found on steep banks at elevations 
of 6,000 feet to 7,000 feet above sea-level ; 
Lutkea (Spirzea) pectinata, which grows at 
an elevation of 5,500 feet to 6,500 feet ; Phlox 
diffusa. found on dry banks at from 5,500 feet 
to 7,000 feet elevation ; Eriophyllum, which is 
found in moist places at about 5,000 feet 
above sea-level; Erigeron salsuzinosus (E. 
loratus), which thrives in the meadows at 
elevations of 550 feet, and Black Tusk and 
Lupins, which are found at from 6,000 feet. 


FeGHE 
Aubrietias from seed 


The named varieties of this delightful trail- 
ing plant are very beautiful, but to ensure 
their coming quite true to colour and habit 
of growth they must be increased by means 
of cuttings secured in July. Where there is 
no necessity for any particular shade it is 
very interesting to raise a batch from seed 
sown now. Seedlings, naturally, are much 
more vigorous than are plants raised from 
cuttings, and many of them, if the seed be 
obtained from a good source, are equal at 
least to the named sorts, and anyway pro- 
duce a very fine display, and that over quite 
a long period. It is safest to sow the seeds 
in pans or boxes of light compost, as slugs 
have a great liking for the young seedlings, 
and much loss may occur if sowing in the 
open border be practised. Considering the 
size of this plant the seeds are quite large, 
and it is easy to scatter them thinly and 
evenly. If set in a temperature of 55 degs. 
or so they soon germinate, and to prevent 
undue ‘‘ drawing ”’ the receptacles should be 
stood on a shelf near the glass. As soon as 
large enough prick off, 2 inches apart, into 
ordinary cutting-boxes filled with any light 
compost. As soon as growing freely remove 
the boxes to a cold frame and in due course 
harden off and plant out where they are to 
bloom. If wanted for edging or carpeting 
spring beds the little plants can be set out in 
nursery rows in the reserve garden. I have 
seen seedling Aubrietias very effectively used 
as edgings to long borders where tiles, stones, 
or wood are used, instead of Box, the plants 
being allowed to ramble over these at will. 

C. Brair. 


Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 
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ROSES 


Treatment of early pot Roses 


HERE these were forced from 

October or November last, they will 

now be requiring a rest if they are to 
be of much service for similar forcing during 
the next winter. Such plants will have pro- 
duced their second crop of flowers, and it is 
not wise to force them any longer. Look 
over the plants carefully and remove all 
weak and superfluous wood. This will let 
in more air and light among the remainder, 
and materially assist in a full development 
of the same. It is far more necessary to 
secure wellsmatured wood upon plants in- 
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lawn mowings placed among them, they will 
not be so liable to dry up from the effects of 
wind and sun, two very trying agents when 
combined, as they have been during the past 
few days. My own plants have been turned 
out this week, but the situation is very shel- 
tered, being surrounded by a high Arbor- 
vite hedge. Cool nights and mornings fol- 
lowed by hot and bright days will be as 
nearly as possible equivalent to autumn 
treatment for these Roses, and as they are 
in reality in the same stage of growth now 
as outdoor Roses will be at the end of the 
summer, such treatment is following Nature 
fairly close. In September they will be 
looked over again, the drainage made right, 
and if necessary some few of them will be 


A new white Tulip 


This promising seedling was shown by Mrs. W. R. Dykes. 


The flowers are cream white, 


slightly deeper at the base, with yellow anthers and a sweet lemon scent 


tended for winter forcing than when they 
are only wanted for ordinary growing. I 
would not advise the withholding of water 
yet, but I would admit all the air possible 
upon a fine and fairly quiet day, at the same 
time still avoiding draughts as much as possi- 
ble. The plants want looking over, stand- 
ing the ripest of them together. In a batch 
of Roses there are certain to be some throw- 
ing stout, young growths in the way of 
suckers. To stop these would be injurious ; 
therefore make your plants into two batches. 
The ripest of these may be stood out of 
doors by the end of April or early in May, 
according to weather and locality. Do not 
stand them in a cold or draughty position, 
but one sheltered from north or north-east 
winds and fully exposed to the sun. If the 
pots are about three parts plunged, or some 


repotted. - They will be stood in the same 
position for a time, then pruned and intro- 
duced to a quite cool and close house or pit. 
By the early part of November new growth 
will be some 2 inches to 3 inches in length, 
and will then benefit from slight fire-heat, 
the plants blooming from Christmas on- 
wards. If well matured and started very 
steadily there is little fear of blind or dis- 
appointing growths, but unless these two 
essential points be attended to, the results 
cannot possibly be satisfactory. Roses do 
not need nearly so much attention to keep 
them clean and free from insect pests during 
this early forcing as when growing during 
the spring months. Do not let the foliage 
and wood be at all distressed by sun and air 
during the first week or so after removal to 
the open. They can be assisted by a free 


. 


a 
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use of the syringe night and mornin 
up to 10 a.m. When once broughi 
open air, cease to apply liquid ; 
the plants will continue to 


growth instead of filling out 
that already made. 


| 
| 


g 
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Mulching Peas 


HE Pea crop will be poor unle 

are taken to apply moisture 

Early Peas are often sown on 
borders, and in such positions it is 9 
impossible to give sufficient moi 
after one or two waterings the gf 
comes hardened and the water or } 
away. In most seasons the val 
drill when sowing is seen; indee 
for more reasons than one, as if 
windy: weather the deep drill is a ¢ 
tection to the tops, and in times 
it is much easier to apply mo 
value of good cultivation will noy 
evident. Much may be done to 
mildew in Péas if good trenches are 
in the way advised in a note sent 
time ago, for the late lots will 
trouble and the crop will be mo 
Watering either early or late Pea 
business, unless thoroughly done, 
it in driblets does more harm | 
Even this thorough watering ca 
places be accomplished, as there 
deficiency of water and labour. 
cases mulching will be of great a 
and often save the crop. Mulchin; 
done in various ways, according to t 
at hand and the nature of the 
spent Mushroom manure, and it ani 
mirably, as it lies close together, re 
moisture, and is not unsightly, be 
porting the roots. In the case of € 
Peas planted close together it is a ¢ 
to cover all the soil between the rows 
water between instead of on the top 
haulm. 


Those who have cow manure may 
to great advantage for mulching, esp 
on light soils, as such manure contains 
moisture and is cool. It should not 
plied in a green state, as it eakes. I 
partially decayed, or mixed with soil or 
litter, it is much better. Horse manut 
fresh condition is not so suitable, as it 
drying; this is best used in a decayed 
or after it has been heated. Litter or 
is useful if there is no better mulch ava 
but it does not add to neatness in th 
den, and when used in a fresh state le 
crop of weeds behind. I have used 
mould for mulching with advantage. 
flowers.such as Carnations it is very 
and may be used where manures cou 
be employed. Cocoa fibre refuse is ¢ 
retain moisture, but, like the lastn 
more suitable for flowers than vegel 
I have seen other materials used, s 
grass, but this soon withers up, af 
grass is heating and unsightly. 
ties of Peas have a more succulet 
than others; for instance, some of the 
white Peas, also blue round Peas, ar 
sufferers from drought and soon suc 
On the other hand, a variety that m 
termed a continuous cropper often do 
in such seasons, and will give excel 
if assisted in the way of mulching. So 
our largest, newest Peas a 
quickly. It is best to grow a var 
plenty of stamina, and any kind which 
considered suitable, by being too fall, 
be made so by pinching the tops. 
varieties which produce their pods in 
and give a succession are reliable. 


oa 
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Portion of Mr. R. F. Calvert's exhibit at the recent Daffodil Show of the Royal Horticultural Society 


IE above illustration shows about. one- 
nitd of the exhibit at the R.H.S. 
Jaffedil Show, arranged by R. F. 
tt, of Coverack, Cornwall. In addition 
ng very artistically arranged it included 
of the rarest Daffodils. 

‘re were six large stands, each contain- 
8 blooms of Tenedos, Gallipoli, Mity- 
“Mystic, Lucinius, and Nissa. Apart 
‘these there were over 150 varieties in 
chibit, and some idea can be formed of 
valvert’s stocks when it is possible for 
© put up 48 blooms of each of so many 
varieties. 

ong his exhibits were many fine blooms 
eersheba, Blizzard, Carmel, Cheerful- 
(Cicely, Corregio, Coverack Pride, Fire- 
Folly. Halfa, Helios, Hebron, Holland’s 
, Medusa, Nevis, Nobility, Pilgrimage, 
'z, Rosary, Samaria, Snowdrift, Sun- 
_ Warlock, White Emperor, White 
vel, Yukon, and many other well- 
n and rare Daffodils. There were also 
mber of new flowers of which Mr. 
tt owns the entire stocks, a few of 
1 he is now offering for the first time. 
‘of these were exhibited under numbers, 
mong those named and which were 
| admired were Bradwardine, Clwyd, 
‘ley Gem, Basra, Bonny Winkfield, 
le, Carnsulan, Husky, Liscarton, Prince 
ets, Quetta, Chit Chat, Sheeroe, Royal 


| 
| 
| 


. F. Calvert's Exhibit at the 


Flush, Golden Bantam, Royston, and Wink- 
field’s Dower. 

Bradwardine is a very large white Leedsii 
for which Mr. Calvert received an Award 
of Merit at the previous meeting, and which 
took first prize at this show with Irma and 
Dinkie for three new varieties. Clwyd is 
another flower for which he received an 
Award of Merit at the previous meeting. It 
is a very fine Barrii with whitish perianth 
and’ large spreading and crinkled cup of a 
rich golden-yellow edged with a_ broad 
orange band. Whiteley Gem is a Fortune 
seedling with which Mr. Calvert won the 
Gold Medal for the best new variety at the 
London Daffodil Show organised by the 
National Gardens Guild. It is similar to 
Fortune, a little smaller, but opens about 
10 days earlier. Basra is a Barrii and a nice 
smooth flower, and also a Fortune seedling. 
Bonny Winkfield is a good yellow Trumpet, 
and Dinkie is an interesting flower in view 
of the fact that it has a peculiar. greenish- 
yellow perianth with a ribbon edge of scarlet 
to the cup. 

Carnsulan, which Mr. Calvert has named 
after his farm, is.a Poetaz.similar to Medusa. 
Quetta is a Barrii with a white perianth and 
deep red crown, while Golden Bantam and 
Winkfield’s Dower are both yellow Trumpets. 
Sheeroe is a white Trumpet and Chit Chat a 
bicolor Trumpet of very distinct colouring, 


R.H.S. Daffodil 


Show 


white perianth with flanged trumpet of deep 
brilliant gold. Royston is a giant Incomp. 
with white perianth and a very large ex- 
panded flattish crown of brilliant deep apricot- 
orange, very prettily fluted and flanged, and 
was generally considered to be the most 
striking flower in the show. 

Mr. Calvert said this show was very late 
for him, and he had great difficulty in col- 
lecting sufficient flowers for an exhibit as 
most of them were over, but if it had been 
three or four weeks earlier he could have put 
up a much better collection. It is generally 
known that for some time past he has been 
acquiring stocks from the leading hybridists 
in Great Britain, but we can only say that 
if he could have improved on this exhibit it 
would have created something of a sensation. 

This year he has shown Whiteley Gem, 
Bradwardine, and Clwyd, which were gener- 
ally considered to be the three best flowers 
of the year, and, in addition to securing two 
Awards of Merit, several prizes and Silver 
Medals, he was awarded the Gold Medal for 
the best new variety, and the large Silver 
Whiteley Challenge Cup for the best collec- 
tion of new varieties. We shall look forward 
with interest to his exhibits next year, par- 
ticularly as we understand he has been for- 
tunate enough this season to secure further 
stocks of new varieties from some of the 
leading growers. 
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Red Spider on fruit trees 

T is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 

ill-effects of a bad attack of Ked Spider. 

During some seasons it is most difficult 
to contend with under glass, Grape Vines, 
Peach and Nectarine trees. Melons, Cucum- 
bers, and Strawberries being the principal 
sufferers from its ravages. Strange to re- 
late, there does not appear to be so much 
Red Spider as usual as far as the houses 
are concerned, and that, too, in spite of 
a hot and, in some respects, very trying 
early spring; but the case is very different 
in the open. Never before do I remember to 
have seen so many trees overrun by this pest, 
and in very many instances, unless steps are 
at once taken to check its ravages, the harm 
done will not be recovered from this season. 
Nothing would appear to be perfectly free of 
Red Spider, but it is Plums and Gooseberries 
that are the greatest sufferers hereabouts, 
Pears on walls with an easterly aspect also 
being much infested by it. _ Where the 


Gooseberry bushes have been neglected, that . 


is to say, present a badly starved appearance, 
consequent upon being heavily cropped 
nearly every season and seldom, if ever, 
manured, an attack of Red Spider has been 
quickly followed by the fall of the leaves, 
and already I have seen numerous instances 
of the loss of the whole of the leaves, the 
fruit dropping also as a matter of course. 
Next season, if these bushes survive till then, 
the growth will be very feeble and the crop 
most probably a failure, the injurious effects 
of a bad attack of Red Spider being even 
more marked than in the case of caterpillar 
devastations. Plums hold out considerably 
longer, but even the leaves of these fall off 
wholesale before they have performed their 
proper functions, and few experienced gar- 
deners need be told how Peach trees behave 
when overrun by Red Spider. 

Having stated enough to alarm those of 
my readers who have not fully realised the 
risks they run in letting matters take their 
course as far as Red Spider attacks are con- 
cerned, it behoves me to discuss what are 
the best remedies that can be applied, either 
by way of Jay preventive -or cure. [he 
favourite remedy with most advisers is a 
free use of the syringe or garden engine, 
while if attack takes place under glass, more 
atmospheric moisture is also considered im- 
perative. Liberal treatment at the roots to 
accompany these other so-called remedies are 
so far good, as it is very certain everything 
which favours a strong top and root growth 
serves to sustain the affected Vines, trees, or 
plants in good health in spite of the Red 
Spider, must be right. But did anyone yet 
cure a bad attack of this tenacious little mite 
by the aid of clear water alone? I say, no. 
On the contrary, once well established it is 
next to impossible to thoroughly get rid of it 
again that season, at any rate by the aid of 
clear water alone. It may be washed off the 
under side of the leaves, only to take refuge 
and establish itself on the upper side, and if 
driven from the old leaves it can scarcely be 
dislodged from the young ones without re- 
ducing these to tatters. The first time I 
tried the plan of growing Cucumbers on the 
express system, that is to say, without ever 
opening the ventilators, no matter how hot 
the weather might be, Red Spider abso- 
lutely revelled in the moist atmosphere con- 
stantly maintained and the overhead syring- 
ings frequently applied. It increased rapidly, 
and in size resembled the species to be seen 
on Ivies in the open air. Clear water as a 
preventive is right enough, but as a cure it 
is simply nowhere. Insecticides for mixing 
with syringing, sponging, or dipping water 
there are which are fairly effective, but to be 
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certain of these destroying Red Spider, they 
must be used strong enough for risks to be 
run of either the disfigurement or, it may 
be, lasting injury to the fruit hanging on 
the trees or plants operated upon. After 
having tried various insecticides and _ the 
clear water cure repeatedly against Red 
Spider, I have been obliged to conclude that 
none of them are either so safe or effective 
as flowers of sulphur. Nothing is simpler, 
more easily applied, or much cheaper. Not 
till this season has there been any necessity 
to apply the sulphur remedy to Gooseberry 
bushes, and for some unaccountable reason 
only those under a permanent wire-covered 
structure were attacked. Rather less than 
2 lbs. of sulphur proved ample for completely 
clearing 36 large bushes of Red Spider, one 
application only being needed. By the time 
the Gooseberries are wanted for use these 
will be quite free of sulphur, but if wanted 
for use in a green state or before rains fell, 
they would be rinsed in clear water. Three 
of the bushes were also infested by cater- 


pillars, and these, in common with the Red” 


Spider, disappeared in the course of a week, 
though I do not positively assert that they 
were not preyed upon by either small birds 
or some of the lower order of wasps. These 
latter are really good friends to fruit growers, 
as I have seen them this season carrying 
away caterpillars from Pear trees, while it 
is, or ought to be, a well-known fact that 
the larger species of wasps, or those that 
are only too plentiful when the fruit is ripe, 
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° *HE illustration on our front cover 


is prepared from a photograph 

(taken about the end of May) of a 
piece of a garden made at Liphook, 
Hants., reproduced by permission of 
Mr. John Wood. The site of this was, 
a year or so before the photograph was 
taken, a most forbidding swampy tract 
of soft peaty ooze. 


Everything was done to promote 
drainage, even to widening the stream 
and making it to run much quicker. It 
is evidence of well-drained soil that 
Bearded Irises flower well. Aczaleas, 
too, will be seen. Stone is, of course, 
invaluable for preserving the lines of a 
stream of this kind—apart from its mere 
beauty of appearance. 


Mr. Wood thinks that a garden should 
be calculated to do everything in its 
power to inspire happy and peaceful 
thought—that this is its highest fulfil- 
ment, and that any garden-maker should 
endeavour to keep the ideal in mind and 
translate it in practice wherever he can. 


He also says that, without wishing to 
appear fiercely national, he holds the 
opinion that English gardens are the best 
the world over, but that American 
gardens in the near future will probably 
partake of that same restful quality which 
distinguishes the typical English garden. 
Presumably the reason is that American 
thought is much akin to English in our 
social life, and the product of that 
thought will be akin in all forms of art. 


May 19, 


are great enemies to Red Spider, Tj 
nothing to prevent the application ¢ 
of sulphur to any fruit trees infeste 
Spider other than the hairy fruite¢ 
and Apricots, and even these may 
vantage have their leaves well ¢ 
it after the crops are cleared ¢ 
I need hardly add that flowers ¢ 
does not mix readily with wa 
preparations of any kind, but 
pose of destroying Red Spider 
necessary is to well squeeze a 
through a coarse muslin or scrim 
into. a 3-gallon can of water. | 
ready for distributing with 
syringe, the operator striving 
sides of all the leaves and br 
leave a thin coat of sulphur on » 
does not stick on well or a heavy r 
it off before there has been’ time for 
or drive away the spider, repeat 
Some. authorities who recognise th 
sulphur as an insecticide seem t 
ought to be used in combination 
solution of soft soap, but I fail to” 
necessity for this extra trouble. ; 


nt a 
Inarching Vines © 
This operation is the uniting of two 
ing shoots of about equal thickness, 
carried out by cutting away a portion 
stock and scion for about 3 inches at t 
posed place of union until they fit int 
other perfectly, when they should be s 
bound and kept so until the union i 
plete. The scion should then be gr 
severed from its own root, and the 
plant should not be allowed to grow ay 
freely, but forced rather to concentr 
energy upon the scion. It is a satis 
method of substituting a better or d 
variety where the present Vine is | 
unsuitable. The union should, natur 
made as near the hase of the stock p 
possible, 


Training Peach trees 
Te fan is the shape commonly s 


for the Peach on the open wall, 

cultivators run pretty much in th 
groove without troubling about the ~ 
the wherefore of the matter, this sha 
probably continue to monopolise the p 
attention. In truth, the young tree 
ally assumes this shape in the nurse! 
by the time it passes into the cult 
hands its form has been so mould 
fashioned, the adoption of any other 
would lose time. I do not say that 
is not a suitable or good shape; it ha 
advantages doubtless, but it is har 
visable to be tied down to any hard-e 
line, though that line may in a 
give good results. I have see 
Peach trees with the branches t 
zontally, and with this mode of t 
is less danger of overcrowding 
which is one of the great evils of 
ture, and leads to more weakness ai 
than is commonly supposed. If | 
with a young Peach tree with a 1 
stem, and lead out young brane 
distances apart on each side, . 
bottom branches to keep ahead of 
for the proper balancing of the 
if we take the bearing branch 
intervals on the upper side of 
branches only, laying in a new 
ting out the old annually, Peach 
far as the training is concerned, 
a plain and simple basis; even a 
hardly make a mistake or fail 
details. When the fan shape is 
is always a temptation to lay in to 
wood, as when a man is disbudding in 
or pruning later on, any shoot tha 
doubtful is almost’ sure to be: left! 


Ser 


Examples of well-trained 
fan trees on walls 


Note how the branches radiate in 
straight lines from the centre. Peaches 
and Nectarines are usually fan trained, 
Cherries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Apricots, and Pears may be trained 
more or less on the same principle. 


1, Fan trained Pear 
2. Apricot, fan trained 
3. Morello Cherry, fan trained 
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dead wood, both in Peach and other fruit 
trees, might, if all things were traced back to 
their sources, be often truthfully ascribed to 
the facility afforded by fan-training to over- 
crowding the branches. 

The almost universal system of cropping 
the Peach is to have the fruit on the young 
wood of the previous year; and, as a. rule, 
this is the best plan, but there is no rule 
without an exception. There are cold dis- 
tricts in the north where, instead of the close 
disbudding necessary for the legitimate carry- 
ing out of this system, a modified form of 
Spur pruning may be adopted with ad- 
vantage, for the sake of the shelter afforded 
and the double chance of securing a crop 
which is given by it. Of course, no one who’ 
can obtain all the fruit required by simply 
laying in a moderate supply of young wood 
will wish to complicate matters by resorting 
to spurring. But if, during a cold spring, 
instead of disbudding so much young growth, 
some of the young shoots are pinched back 
to three leaves or so, considerable shelter is 
secured thereby; and as the spurs generally 
ripen well they also bear plenty of healthy 
blossoms. Of course, the spurs must not be 
shortened back till the wood buds can be 
distinguished, as Peaches will not swell pro- 


perly without some foliage on the branches 
beyond them to keep up the circulation. The 
Peach is more manageable than the Apricot 
in good hands. It is not so subject to that 
sudden paralysis of its vital powers in por- 
tions of its limbs, which often causes un- 
sightly blanks in otherwise apparently 
healthy trees. It will grow and bear good 
crops of fruit where from some unascertained 
cause the Apricot does not thrive. It is com- 
monly supposed that the Apricot thrives best 
in maritime districts, and it does often thrive 
well in such districts, but yet the cause can- 
not be in the atmosphere alone, for I can 
mention places in the midland counties where 
Apricots fail in the open air, yet bear excel- 
lent crops under glass. Altogether, the mat- 
ter seems to require further investigation, 
and I am disposed to think if as much pains 
were taken with the roots of the trees in the 
open air as is done under glass, the failure 
would not be so complete as it has been re- 
presented, and, in fact, in many places is. I 
have known instances where young trees of 
both Peaches and Apricots have been planted 
time after time against walls, from which 
old diseased exhausted trees of the same class 
of fruit have been only recently removed, and 
when this is done without removal of the 
soil failure must be expected. ‘Pas 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Spinach 

Where large regular gatherings of this 
valuable vegetable are required it is better 
to make frequent sowings at regular inter- 
vals rather than one or two big sowings. It 
is a crop that always pays for a well-worked 
soil, and appears to appreciate a fairly liberal 
supply of soot in the soil. As a little shade 
is beneficial in the hot weather, unless sow- 
ings can be arranged for between rows of 
Peas, seeds should be sown where they get 
a little relief from the midday sun. Where 
there is a difficulty in maintaining supplies 
of the summer Spinach it is advisable to 
have a bed of the New Zealand variety to 
rely upon, and seeds of this may either be 
sown out of doors in drills 2 feet 6 inches 
apart or the plants may be raised in boxes 
and transplanted. This variety also ap- 
preciates well-worked ground, but will stand 
full sunshine. 


Thinning out seedlings 

Carrots, Parsnips, and Onions should be 
taken in hand in good time, as the work is 
much more easily done before the plants get 
too large, and if a showery day can be chosen 
for the work so much the better. It is not 
necessary to thin out the early Carrots so 
much as the later ones, for the thinning may 
be carried out as the young roots are re- 
quired for the kitchen. The same remarks 
apply to a few drills of Onions which can 
be drawn upon for kitchen purposes. The 
thinning completed, a good dusting of soot 
applied in the evening is beneficial to all 
these young growing crops, and the plying 
of the Dutch hoe must not be overlooked. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers 


Plant out the early-raised Cabbages on 
good, stiff ground, as they draw rather 
heavily for nutriment, spacing according to 
vigour of varieties. Should a spell of dry 
weather be experienced the early-planted 
Cauliflowers should have a few good water- 
ings or the curds will form prematurely. If 
it can be arranged, maturing heads would 
benefit greatly by a few applications of weak 
liquid-manure water. Another planting 
should now be made for succession. 


Strawberries 


Plants which have fruited under glass are 
useful for making a bed out of doors. Where 
such practice is followed it is essential that 
the plants be kept clean, and regularly 
watered until the planting is done. The 
recuperation after fruiting is helped if the 
plants are placed in a partially-shaded posi- 
tion for a little while. Before planting, a 
portion of the old balls should be reduced 
with the aid of a pointed stick, and the roots 
disentangled before placing them in the 
ground. Plant finmly, and if weather be dry, 
attend regularly to the watering and syring- 
ing of the plants until they re-start. On 
light soils a little mulching round each plant 
will be beneficial. Plants in the open, carry- 
ing fruits this season, should now be finally 
cleared of small weeds, and a light dusting 
of an approved artificial manure given them ; 
the bed may then be covered with some clean 
broken straw in readiness for the fruits. 


Cropping and thinning 

The evil effects of over-cropping in the 
matter of nearly all fruits, particularly those 
under glass, cannot be too high emphasised, 
so the judicious thinning of these fruits is a 
most important matter. Naturally, each 
srower must exercise his own judgment as 
to how many of this or that it is safe to 
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leave, for so much depends upon the strength 
of the plants. In the case of Peach trees 
making much wood it does not hurt them to 
carry a fairly good crop, although it should 
be remembered that sometimes a certain 
rankness of growth may be traced to faulty 
subsoil. It is nearly always advisable to 
complete the thinning of Peaches and 
Nectarines by stoning period, and the crop of 
the Grape Vines should be decided upon when 
the work of thinning the bunches is being 
carried out, thus making sure in each case 
that no waste of energy will take place. I 
sometimes wonder whether it is realised how 
much the flavour of the fruits depends upon 
the proper carrying out of this operation. 


Shading and ventilating 

The increased power of the sun makes 
these two operations of considerable import- 
ance. To provide shade, blinds, of course, 
are best, but, failing such, an approved wash 
must be applied, and this is best done with a 
brush, afterwards stippling it. When venti- 
lating it is advisable to choose the sheltered 
side of the house, and it is a good plan to 
ventilate early rather than allow the tempera- 
tures to get too high. 


Cinerarias 


Where extensive and prolonged displays of 
these plants are required, a first sowing 
should be made about the present time. The 
seed should be sown thinly in light soil and 
the receptacles placed in a cold frame, 
shading from bright sunshine both before 
germination and after the seedlings have ap- 
peared. The coolest possible conditions 
should at all times be observed for the well- 
being of these plants. H. TURNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey, 


Scotland 


Chrysanthemums 


The final repotting of Chrysanthemums is 
usually done at the end of May, but when 
there are plants which obviously require at- 
tention these ought to be put into their 
flowering pots without delay. This is especi- 
ally necessary in the case of plants which are 
being grown on the single stem system for 
the production of specimen or of exhibition 
blooms. Potting ought 
firmly indeed, and if the compost be at the 
right point in respect of moisture no water 
should be afforded for a few days. On the 
first appearance of Aphis, Tobacco powder 
(which is still the best for this purpose) 
should be applied without delay. 


Beds of bulbs 

Where spring bedding is practised the dis- 
play will now be on the wane, and the beds 
can be cleared of their occupants to permit 
of their being dug over and manured in 
readiness for the summer plants. Where 
beds and borders have to carry two lots of 
plants in the year it is absolutely necessary 
to manure them liberally with the best 
material which is available. Tulips and 
Hyacinth bulbs can either be laid in in a 
shady border or boxed up in order to com- 
plete their growth. i 


Stove plants 


Growth is now rapid among stove plants, 
and they must be well supplied with mois- 
ture. Many will need attention in this re- 
spect twice each day during sunny weather. 
Caladiums are very showy plants, easily 
grown where there is sufficient heat and 
when the needful atmospheric dampness can 
be maintained. Palms, such as Phoenix 


to be done very . 


Roebellina and Cocos Weddeliana, m 
well shaded; it is impossible to have 
coloured Palms without shade. G 
reasonable heat, moisture, and ca 
lation will grow most stove plants 
the responsible person must be 
handle them well to obtain the 
Syringing 

Both in fruit-houses and in 
there must be, at this seaso 
amount of- humidity. This is u 
vided by syringing, but where 
known or suspected to be impure 
contains an excess of lime it is 
rely upon damping down ga 
borders frequently rather than 1 
syringe. Rain-water, if it be ava 
always best for plants, whether for ; 
or for watering. 


Hardy fruit trees oF 
We have, in this district, had a sg 
suminer-like weather, with a hot sun, 
is just possible that fruit trees on soutl 
may be distressed. Should they be neg 
and if the roots are dry, the chance 
crop will be reduced. The condition 
soil, therefore, ought to be tested, and z 
ing or two of, water should be given | 
be required. Trees which bore good 
last year (their name is not legion) she 
specially assisted with liquid-manure- 
mere sprinkle, but sufficient to go dc 
the bottom roots. The present prospe 
more favourable than has been the c: 
several years—unfortunately, we are r 
of the wood yet, so far as late frosts ai 
cerned. 


Grape thinning : 
’ The thinning of Grapes in many g 
in which very early bunches are not | 
will now be claiming attention. Thin 
one of those things which cannot be ta 
a good thinner acquires the art by ol 
tion, by practice, and by the applica’ 
common sense. Beginners ought to 
couraged, their errors should be point 
and plenty of opportunities for p 
should be given to them. All of us 
learn, and it is but fair that we shou 
young hands the same opportunities 
were given to ourselves. 


Cold frames . 

‘By the time these notes appear, 
bedding plants which have occupie 
frames will now be outside, and se 


ty 


will be released for other purposes. 
are useful, at this time, for gro 
young Cyclamens, and where early } 
of Primula sinensis, P. malacoides 
arias, and the like are required, the 
containing seedlings of these will be 
cold frames. Seedling Ferns of 
varieties will do better on a bed 0! 
a cold frame than they will do in 
When I used to grow Aralias I fou 
these and Grevillea robusta gave m 
trouble when grown in a cold frame. 


Kitchen garden a 
Keep the hoe at work; if seedling 
caught in their early stages the ga 
easily kept afterwards. French E 
now safely be sown in bulk. 
Veitch’s Climbing French Bean 
worth its place where a large deman 
be met. More Marrow Peas can be § 
autumn pods. Continue to plant ou 
flowers ; the ridges of Celery trenches 
utilised for these. Turnips, Ré 
Letiuces, and Mustard and Cress sh 
sown periodically. W. McGui 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire 
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SECTION Of &-B 
SEALE OF PLE 
2 acs 


Design for the one-acre villa garden 


Design 


The one-acre villa garden 


‘HEN contemplating the making of a 
garden the problem to be faced is 
how much can be afforded in initial 
diture—how far can one economically 
‘p the ground and yet obtain the best 
3 out of the space available, bearing 
nd the ultimate labour having to be 
ded upon it and the consequent yearly 
t, 

regard to the former, it depends upon 
‘er it is desirable to develop the garden 
whole and at once or over a period of 
and the jatter upon individual en- 
ism of the owner-to-be and members 
household, and what additional labour 
be necessary and can be maintained, 
lastly, but mot least, upon its arrange- 
and the extent of its planning. 

garden design to-day there is a great 
acy towards the intricate and over- 
ation—too much dependence upon de- 
ind embellishment rather than upon 
md proportion, and very often com- 
forgetfulness or disregard of the har- 
jus relationship between the house and 
Q, which it should be the aim of the 
4 maker to attain. It is in this that 
_umnecessary expenditure is often in- 
|. The type, size, and period of archi- 
e of the house has an important bear- 
pon the treatment of the garden, both 
jard to design and proportion, and the 
jals to be used. It is essential that the 
H lines of the house should be com- 
with formality in the immediate sur- 
ings of the garden, or vice versd, but 
verity of the treatment may be varied 
ling to the type of house. Too often 
ees a rock garden or rockery so placed 
ation to the house that the latter forms 
boa to it—a most unnatural set- 
and very disturbing. Further, the de- 
to have crazy paving, although the 


| 


cheapest form. of this type of path material, 
is inclined to be somewhat overdone, and 
there are other materials, such as _ brick, 
tiles, and cobbles, which might be used 
separately or in conjunction with stone 
paving, and which would appear equally 
well, and very often a great deal more suit- 
able. 

There should be nothing mysterious about 
the design of a garden, and whilst ‘‘ pleasant 
little surprises’? may, occasionally, be pre- 
pared, more particularly in the informal 
parts, in the main the treatment should be 
simple and straightforward, and restrained, 
not only according to its immediate sur- 
roundings, but to its more distant setting. 
Easy access should be provided to all parts 
of the garden, and there should be no ap- 
pearance of effort to do this, and a pleasing 
mingling of the formal with the informal 
should be attained. 

There are several points it would be well 
for the owner of the garden-to-be to bear in 
mind when considering the economical de- 
velopment of the garden, and they are that 
rock, water, and wild. gardens, although very 
beautiful and desirable, require much care 
and attention to make them really success- 
ful. The individual requirements of the 
plants must be carefully studied, and weed- 
ing is a constant and more tiring necessity 
than is the case with other gardens. They 
are very often out of place in small gardens, 
and it would be well to do without them 
where space is limited or unsuitable, and to 
resort to the planting of the smaller shrubs 
and trees, which are more modest in their 
requirements. There is an endless variety 
from which to select to suit all requirements 
in regard to size, situation, and price. 

Grass verges, gravel paths, and hedges 
also require a good deal of attention, 
although the latter are so necessary, and are 


most suitable and beautiful to form outlines 
to the various gardens, and to provide un- 
equalled backgrounds for all kinds of flowers 
and colour schemes. ‘Trees and shrubs, of 
course, possess their own background in the 
form of foliage. 

There are a large number of so-called villa 
gardens, varying in size from  { acre to 
2 acres, that are being developed piecemeal 
by inexperienced contractors, who, though 
practical and very keen, have no eye for com- 
position, or a sense of the fitness of things, 
and the intending owner of a garden would 
be well advised at the outset to start right 
in the matter of design (considering the gar- 
den as a whole), and if unable to complete 
the garden at one time to commence from 
the house and develop outwards, over a 
period of one, two, or three years, or even 
longer. Go to an architect who will take a 
personal interest and pleasure in developing 
your garden for you, on these or other lines, 
and who will give you the best advice in 
such matters, and periodical assistance to do 
the work yourself, directly or indirectly, if 
need be. 

The accompanying plan shows a simple 
and comparatively inexpensive design for a 
villa garden of approximately 1 acre, and for 


- one of this size and the number of interest- 


ing features contained therein it is remark- 
ably labour-saving. 

The ground falls gently southwards, 
necessitating, in several places, the building 
of walls and steps, which, although in- 
creasing the cost, gives much added interest 
to the whole, 

Commencing from the road, there is a 
two-way entrance drive (a complete turn 
within the grounds being impracticable) to 
the front entrance, and exit by either gate ac- 
cording from which way one is approaching, 
or whether it is intended to drive out again 
or into the garage. In the former case 
either gate would be suitable, whilst in the 
latter the east gate would be best. Easy 
access is provided to the garage, which, to- 
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gether with the yard, is carefully concealed 
from the road and drive, and yet handy to 
the domestic quarters, which are situated on 
the west side of the house. The building to 
the east of the garage is for stores, tools, 
coal, and other domestic requirements, 
whilst there is, immediately adjoining this, 
the kitchen yard, of sufficient size for all 
ordinary purposes. 

Centralising on the front porch is a semi- 
circular garden 12 inches above the level of 
the drive, approached by steps on the S.W. 
and E. sides, and retained by a dry stone 
wall surmounted by a Lavender hedge. The 
focal point of this garden may be a suitable 
figure, and the beds planted with spring 
flowers and summer bedding. Two diagonal 
lines drawn from the figure S.E. and S.W. 
wards form the centre lines of paths leading 
to the trade and private side entrances re- 
spectively, two locked gates at the ends of 
these paths more or less providing security. 
The road boundary consists of a low stone 
wall and a pillared Yew or other hedge, and 
other parts of the ground on the N. side of 
the house are shown planted with suitable 
evergreen and flowering trees and shrubs. 

The kitchen garden is shown on the W. 
side of the house, having easy and direct 
access to and from the domestic offices, and 
if it is desirable to bring carts, etc., into the 
kitchen yard this can be arranged either by 
making a through entrance via the garage, 
or between the outhouse and the garage, or 
to the E. side of the latter by moving it 
westwards and making the outhouse smaller. 
If it is desirable to devote more space to the 
kitchen garden it can be extended south- 
wards to the south end of the tennis court, 
retaining the cross borders forming part of 
the vista from the herbaceous border seat on 
the east to the seat of figure on the west. 
Standard fruit trees might be planted in 
selected positions in the informal garden, 
and would materially add to the spring- 
flowering effect of the latter. 

On the south side of the house a paved 
and grass terrace is formed 12 inches above 
the level of the Rose garden, and is retained 
by a dry stone wall surmounted by a 
Lavender hedge, the east end of this terrace 
being closed by a hedge and figure, and the 
west by a wrought-iron gate leading to the 
kitchen garden. 

Immediately below the terrace and 
centreing on the garden porch is the Rose 
garden on two levels, the centre portion be- 
ing sunk 18 inches below the surrounding 
level and retained by a dry stone wall. The 
walls and border below adjoining them could 
be planted with Alpines and the smaller- 
growing annuals and biennials, and_ the 
eight large beds on the upper level, and the 
four smaller ones on the lower one could be 
planted with bush Roses. At the four 
corners of the outer beds there are shown 
clipped shrubs, preferably of a fastigiate or 
vertical habit of growth, in stone or wood 
tubs. The upper level is turfed, except for 
the four cross paths leading to seats at the 
I. and W. extremities, recessed into the sur- 
rounding Yew hedge, the N. and S. paths 
leading to the terrace and tennis courts. 
The lower level is entirely paved and the 
garden has a sundial as a central feature or 
focal point. 

The position shown for the tennis court is 
well placed in relation to the house and other 
parts of the garden,’ and forms a restful 
break between the formal Rose garden and 
the informal beyond. This is, of course, 
grass, but if it were hard the best position 
would be in the S.W. corner of the ground, 
and a different arrangement made in regard 
to the surrounding paths and informal plant- 
ing. Hard tennis courts are not things of 
beauty, and should, if possible, be screened 
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and secluded from the more ornamental 
parts of the grounds. 

The main vista of the gardens is south- 
wards from the garden porch through the 
Rose garden and tennis court to the garden 
house, which terminates it in its pleasing 
informal distant setting of evergreen and 
flowering: trees and shrubs. 

Another delightful and colourful vista is 
obtained from the loggia and drawing-room 
window at the S.E. corner of the house, 
down the herbaceous borders, and termi- 
nating in the small pool garden at its S. end. 
The pool could have a central fountain 
figure, which would appear very charming 
against the arch of Yew and the trees and 
shrubs beyond. There is a 2 feet 6. inch 
stone-flagged path shown along the entire 
length of the herbaceous borders on_ both 
sides, and leading round the pool garden to 
the gravel path at the S. end. The border 
flowers can then grow over this paving, thus 
softening otherwise hard lines and avoiding 
the necessity of keeping the flowers cut back 
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Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpiroR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


to Queries 


or of the bother of continually movi 
aside in order to cut and trim 
verges. The gravel path leading { 
pool garden links up with the gare 
and the kitchen garden, which, 
with the paved paths, fonms a dry y 
the entire ground. 

It will be noted that throughout th 
design there exists an easy flow o 
uninterrupted and direct access to 
of the garden. There are no “ bl 
every path has an_ objective, | 
feature, although distinct in itself, fo: 
pleasing part of a cohesive scheme, — | 

Two important things, which are too 
overlooked, should be borne in mind 
making a garden, and they are, 


the placement of the kitchen gard 
courts and other playing areas, soi 
an extent, upon the selection ¢ 
plants. we 


Naming plants—Readers who wish p 
be named should send fair examples of 
stem, léaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets « 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
four plants should be sent in any one % 
same correspondent. Where more tha 
is sent they should be numbered. Of 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens 
stages of colour and size of the same k 
assist in its determination. Single, 
deformed specimens are difficult to name 
do not undertake to name more than four 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Narcissus not flowering 


1 enclose four bulbs which have failed to 
come up or to flower this season, and would 
be glad if you could tell me cause of failure. 
They are dug up from a large bed which was 
very crowded with bulbs and flowers last 
spring. It was manured in the autumn from 
the burnt rubbish heap, but this year many 
bulbs have failed altogether. Should I move 
all bulbs this autumn to fresh ground? The 
bed may have been in existence some years. 


L, W. M. 
|Your bulbs have been damaged by the 
grub of the Narcissus Fly (Merodon 


equestris), which has eaten its way into the 
bulbs, destroying the tissues. Lift and burn 
all affected bulbs, and dip those not affected 
in a solution of permanganate of potash for 
10 minutes, planting them later on fresh 
ground which has been dressed with lime. 
Use 3 oz. of permanganate of potash to 1 
gallon of water. ] 


Lily of the Valley not flowering 

(A. Woolsey Butler)—These require a 
good top-dressing of rotten farmyard 
manure. If this is not possible scatter a 
little Clay’s Fertiliser among them at inter- 
vals of one month and thoroughly water it 
in. The crowns were probably impoverished 
before transplanting, and all have not yet re- 
gained their constitution. These plants love 
a cool and partially-shaded spot where the 
soil is on the light side. 


Tulips diseased 

I should be very grateful for any help and 
advice you can give me about my ‘Tulips, 
two samples of which I enclose. The Tulips 
(Darwin and May Flowering) are planted in 
an open border in the kitchen garden, 
slightly shaded on the south side. They 
have done very well there for the last four 
years, the soil being well dug over and re- 
plenished with good stuff prepared before- 


mens at one time. + 
hand every year. Last year, ove 
pressure of work, it was not possible t 
them up, dry them, and replant thes 
additional new ones as in former year 
now, instead of being a mass of bloor 
are shrivelled, brown, and in a dep! 
condition. Those that have any colo! 
badly marked, as you will see by the sz 
I send you. Adjoining the ground 
I left the bulbs to ripen without li 
in 500 new bulbs. These are in pr 
the same state, but not quite so ba 
between every seven to 12 rows of 
I have rows of Irises, English, Dutel 
Spanish. These all seem or 


In a large border in my flower gar 
have some 1,800 Tulips, of whiel 
1,600 are new bulbs. These are all it 
class condition. I take these bul 
annually, manure the ground well, anc 
Dahlias, and each autumn _ replac 
Dahlias by Tulips with great succt 
might add that our soil is hea. 
very damp in winter and hard in a dry 
mer. To help the bulbs in the winte 
are all planted with sand in the holes. 
is done in every case where the bt 
blooming very well and where they a1 
I enclose a sample of the soil in a 
Tulips have failed and also two Bi 
two flowers. Can I do anythi 
affected bulbs to use them anoth 
must they all be destroyed? 

Sussex. 

|Your Tulips are badly mes 
Tulip Mould (Sclerotinia parasitica 
several fungus diseases which attack 


this is the only one that has been dt 
fed 


are often killed by it. 
olive-brown velvety patches on Dé 
leaves, and flowers, and in later 
Sclerotia appears in the outer pat 
bulb and in the soil immediately surrol 
the bulb. The diseased bulbs sho. 
(Continued on page 319.) 
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Full particulars on request 
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Special Collections: ; 
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Is by reason of the completeness of jp, 
composition and the happy blending of it; 
high grade organic and other ingredient; 
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supreme amongst fertilizers in Producin 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy, 
Carriage Paid Prices: 
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The fullest instructions accompany 
each package. 
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.up and burned at once, and the soil 
| be dressed with slaked lime and 
f sulphur to prevent the spread of 
igus. It is not advisable to plant 
again on the same ground for at least 
‘. We would recommend that you 
a good dressing of lime to your heavy 
ore planting another season. We ad- 
ou not to keep the bulbs, even for use 
nere, as they are too badly attacked, 
jere is the added danger of the spread 
_ disease. ] 
ng and showing Tulips 
jlander).—Cut the Tulips and plunge 
ams into cold water quite up to the base 
ie blossoms at least 12 hours before 
ising them in vases. Preserve them in 
, place during this period. Tulips keep 
ja surprisingly long time by taking them 
| water every night, putting them in a 
jlace, and giving them fresh cold water 
‘morning. It prevents them from be- 
ig too water-soaked. Like most cut 
's, Tulips should stand in cold water 
il hours before packing. : 
‘ng and planting a Lily pond 
'Woolsey Butler).—The puddling should 
inches thick at least, and gravel upon 
urface should be avoided. - A. compost 
‘ting of three parts turfy loam and one 
well-decayed manure, well mixed, and 
moderately firm will be found suitable 
| water plants. This should be placed 
/ in mounds, where each group of 
i, or Lilies, are to be planted, or over 
thole surface, and should not be less 
g inches deep. An area of 20 feet by 
it would accommodate nine or 12 Lilies 
ling to taste. The prettiest effect is ob- 
| where a certain area of clear water 
sible between the plants. Suitable 
are as follows:—Nymphza James 
in, N. gloriosa, N. Meteor, N. 
jbonele, N. W. Doogue, N. William 
inert, N. Marliacea albida, N. M. carnea, 
[. Chromatella, N. odorata rosea, N. 
psa Richardsoni, and N. Mrs. Rich- 
. Other suitable plants to associate 
ithe Lilies and for growing around the 
| with their roots in the water are :— 
nus umbellatus, Menyanthes trifoliata, 
la polygetala, Sagittaria japonica and 
ouble variety, Typha angustifolia (this 
— planted to rise up between 
Lilies), Ranunculus lingua, Villarsia 
heoides, Aponogeton distachyon, Calla 
itris, and at the extreme edge Myosotis 
erflorens, Mimulus luteus, and others, 
Seempferi, and Primulas in variety. To 
nt the plants from lifting by the water, 
ially the Lilies, a heavy stone should be 
ipon their roots until they become firmly 
lished. All should be planted without 
Do not allow the Bamboos to pene- 
(too near to the water or leakages will 


_ TREES AND SHRUBS 

le of tree and treatment of same 

| E. J.).—Difficult to name from such a 
leafless example, but probably a Larch. 
roots must not only be severely pruned 
g the winter, but also kept in a very 
fed space in order to induce hard, slow 
th. The growths of the current year 
_be pruned in very hard before the buds 
to move in spring. The Japanese not 
graft freely to produce their dwarf trees, 
but these grafts are mostly provided by 
t Sports, such as provide the dwarfs 
any of our own forest trees, shrubs, etc. 


donica ” 

ts. J. T. Canton).—We presume you 
to the beautiful flowering shrub, Pyrus 
lea, which is now in bloom and of 
there are many varieties, The best 


= 
SO 
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time for thinning and shortening back the 
growth is immediately the flowering season 
is over; this admits of new flowering 
branches being formed for blooming next 
year. It is not advisable to reduce all the 
growths, as this would destroy its graceful 
character, it being more satisfactory to re- 
move larger branches in order to produce an 
open bush and reduce its spread. You may, 
with perfect safety, cut back to any point in 
order to obtain the result desired, as this 
shrub will break away again below the 
severed portion. 


Rhododendron leaves for inspection 

(Reader).—We cannot tell from sight 
what is the trouble. Certainly there is no 
trace of the Rhododendron Bug, but it looks 
as if there is something wrong. If you will 
give us another week we will try to obtain 
cultures from those brown areas to see 
whether there is any pathogen present. We 
cannot say definitely in the meantime what 
the trouble is due to. 


Clematis (Atragene) macropetala 

I should be grateful if your correspondent 
could give a few details of the plant de- 
scribed in your issue of April 28th under the 
name of Clematis (Atragene) macropetala. 
Is it a plant for limestone soil or a ‘‘ lime 
hater ’’? Moist or dry position? Where 
can it be obtained? I cannot find it in any 
catalogue. Linian Dicpy. 

Evershot. 

To this inquiry Major Melior Bridgman, 
Pierpoints, Horsted Keynes, Sussex, kindly 
replies :—Clematis macropetala would appear 
to be a lime lover. Both my plants have 
mortar-rubble incorporated with the soil and, 
are doing very well. It comes from 
Manchuria, but whether found on limestone 
formation or not I do not know. It likes a 
well-drained position on a south or south- 
west wall. I do not know where it can be 
obtained, and have not myself seen it quoted 
in any of the numerous catalogues I receive. 
It can be grown from cuttings or layers in 
the autumn, which are, however, slow to 
root. Seed is the best. It can be sown in 
spring under glass. My last year’s seed has 
been sown in the open as we found C. 
Tangutica came up self-sown. If it comes up 
I will be very pleased to give your corre- 
spondent a plant or two. In any case I can 
send her seed this summer, as there is a 
quantity set now like Traveller’s Joy. 


ALPINES 


Advice on a small rock garden under 
under trees 

(B. Cox).—As you find you are unable to 
follow the list of plants recommended, some 
of which possess no English name, we have 
forwarded to you a plant list in which most 
of the English names appear, with their 
height, colour, time of flowering, etc. If 
you study this carefully the smallest detail 
will be quite clear to you. 


VEGETABLES 


Sowing Asparagus seed 


(B. Clarke).—Asparagus seeds should be 
sown early in April on light, rich soil. The 
seeds must be sown thinly, and the drills for 
same are most suitable when placed 1 foot 
apart and about an inch in depth. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle thin 
out to 1 foot apart, and the following season, 
during a dull day in April, transfer alternate 
plants to other ground, thus leaving the per- 
manent plants 2 feet apart, and the second 
year after sowing, transfer alternate lines 
entirely to fresh ground to prevent con- 
gestion. Once established, the plants will 
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last for several years, providing a portion of 
the growths is allowed to remain and ripen 
upon the plants. No, it is not advisable to 
cut the growths the first year. Although it 
is late there is still time to sow the seeds, 
but the plants will not reach the same dimen- 
sions as they would if sown early in April. 


Native guano for Celery trenches 


(‘ Meiktila’’)—Use 1 bushel of the 
guano to each lineal 4 yards of your trenches. 
We would advise you to place any grass 
mowings you desire to use beneath the 
guano. After applying the guano add 4 
inches of soil, which should be thoroughly 
incorporated with the guano. Your trenches 
will then be ready for the plants. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Stable manure treated with carbide of 
calcium 
(Devon).—First have the heap turned, 


mixing the covering soil thoroughly with the 
manure, following which it may be used for 
any purpose you desire. When being used 
for pot plants, however, it should not exceed 
one-third of the whole compost. 


Getting rid of Celandine 

(S. M. M.).—If you trench your ground to 
a depth of 2 feet, turning the top spit into 
the bottom, head downwards, you will get 
rid of this troublesome little pest, but the 
work must be done thoroughly, as the small- 
est piece allowed to remain near the surface 
will grow again. Buried thus, the plants 
will be stifled. Forking out and _ hand- 
picking is the only other method known to 
us, and this is a long job. 


Destroying Bambusa palmata 

(S. M. M.).—Go over this 
hook and cut off the young 
every three weeks and it will gradually dic 
out. If it is an old plantation it would first 
be necessary to cut all the old top growth 
away and burn it on the spot, following 
which the young spear-like growths would 
be easily dealt with, as above. 


Puddling a small tank 


(Tyro).—The clay must first be chopped up 
fine and all stones removed therefrom. 
Sufficient water should then be added to 
bring the clay to a workable condition, simi- 
lar to that of putty. Commence to line the 
tank at the bottom, at one end, and work 
upwards, care being taken to puddle the clay 
thoroughly to the sides so as to leave no 
space for air when the work is completed, 
or for sinkages. Press all joints thoroughly 
together and finish off with a flat trowel, 
keeping the surface wetted constantly. The 
thickness of the’ clay should be at least 5 
inches, and water should be let in immedi- 
ately the puddling is completed. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. K., Hants.—Primula cortusoides var. 

X. Y. Z.—Cydonia Maulei. This is one of 
the Japanese Quinces. Yes, hardy on the 
East Coast. Seedlings come true to type. 

R. R., Radnor.—1, Pulmonaria officinalis 
syn, P. saccharata. It has many popular 
names, including Common Lungwort, Bed- 
lam Cowslip, Beggar’s Basket, Bugloss 
Cowslip, Jerusalem Cowslip, Sage of 
Bethlehem, and Virgin Mary’s Honey- 
suckle ; 2, Cymbidium alcefolium. 

Scot.—Cardamine _ pratensis 
double Cuckoo-flower). 

H. S., Luton.—1, Viola gracilis form; 2, 
Viola gracilis hybrid. Similar seedling: 
occur in many gardens. 


]. B., ].P.—Tulip Quaintness, i 


with a swap 
heads about 


f-pl.:— (the 
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SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1I. 


ROYAL COURT HOTEL | 


High-Class Restaurant at Moderate Tariff 


A LA CARTE. OR ‘TABLE. D'HOTE 


The Wotel is one of the Most Comfortable in London 
A. WILD, late of Continental & Mena House, Cairo. *Phone: VICTORIA 7620 


Still just time! 


Get the greatest gardening invention of the 
century! You have only to order CHASE 
CONTINUOUS CLOCHES now to reap a 
rich reward this summer. Now is the time 
to cover a few rows of Strawberries with 
these warmth-gathering glass tents. Result : 
clean, luscious, early fruit, quite safe from 
birds. Dahlias, Asters and all tender 
plants can be planted out and protected 
from night frosts with the cloches. 

Annuals of all sorts, as well as Lettuce, 


The 37th Annual Flower Siew 
Musical Fete will be held at Peel Pay 
August 4th and 6th, 1928. , 4 

Over £700 value offered in ( 
Prizes, Trophies, and Medals. 

Schedules and Entry Forms wil 
forwarded on application to Mi 


RICHARDSON, BUILE HILt P, 
Radishes, etc., should now be sown out of SALFORD. , 
doors and covered with the cloches. Ger- | 
m nation will be swift and sure, giving 
sturdy seedlings that soon outstrip trans- 
planted stuff. Note the low prices and 
write now to the Manager, 

: CHASE CONIINUOUS CLOCHE, 

“ny POUND ROAD WORKS, 

VASZA CHERTSEY. 
nc Rg EE ITT EET OT ITT, 
a er a a ee 


CARNATIO! 


Pee for | 
eat. every Garden & Gree 

23 Allwood’s selected st , 
the finest obtainat 
Perpetual Flowering Oarnations, Per) 


Border Carnations, Border Carnations, All; 
and the new Allwoodii Alpinus. 


Tlustrated Catalogue on requesi to— 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” at CHELSEA 


We cordially invite any Readers to meet us at 

SPACE No. 23 in the LIME TREE AVENUE. 
ON THURSDAY AFTERNOON (May 241) copies of next week’s"issue, "containing The leading Carnation Bateers aati 
Report and many Illustrations of the Show, will be on sale at our Stand. Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUS 
| I NR eS I OTT IE AE OLE ELE GE BELL EE TE TES PE EE 


ee a 


YORK 
STONE 
PAVING 


excels for 


GARDEN PATHS 


Examples can be seen at Messrs. Cheal’s Formal Garden 


TEAKWOOD 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


We guarantee that all our 
GARDEN SEATS, CHAIRS 
and TABLES are made of 
Battleship Teakwood. 
Ent Practically indestructible, 

ntrance this beautiful wood, toned 


by age, harmonises perfectly 


eee m eer ee eee eee weer seers ees sesere seer sereseraneeeseeee 


CHELSEA SHOW sail rues 
JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS MAY & BUTCHER LTD. 
65, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 a 


se eeeaeeee 
Cesc ececccccccesesssertocest se ccuees 05s = amma 
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Pyramid] | BATH’S Selec: BULBS & PLANTS 


Trainer 
Cannot be surpassed ! 


for Sweet Peas 


eee Pattern BATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS as supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens. 

- : The largest Bulb growers in the United Kingdom ; over 100 acres under bulb cultivation. 
ORNAMENTAL AND BATH’S GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI We make a speciality of the New Hybrid 
PEREECTLY RIGID _. Primulinus, of which we grow over two acres. Our collection includes the finest 


introductions of all the best raisers. We also grow six acres of the best large 


Far superior to iy a 
flowering varieties. 


cylinder or 


straight patterns BATH’S ROSES _ 100,000 good plants in the best varieties. 
a aa BATH’S SELECT VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. From 
the finest stocks that are grown. 
4 high 12“ dia. 4]- ea: BATH’S CARNATIONS 200 best new and standard varieties. 120,000 plants for 
5 ie ; 5/- present delivery, 
6! ¥ 18” S 6/ “ BATH’S GORGEOUS PEONIES The fashionable flower; all the new and 
| s zs eal best sorts. 
FFIELD WIRE & CAGE CO. BATH’S DAHLIAS Cactus, Decorative, Pompone, Paony-flowered, Siar Collarette,&c. 
rundel Street ; SHEFFIELD BATH’S PLANTS FOR ALL GARDENS $A the favourite sorts, with 


the newest-additions. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogues, with copious 
Cultural Directions post free on application 


All goods are sent securely packed and carriage paid throughout Great Britain. 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, WISBECH, Cambs. 


: Simply Light and walk away 


The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse et ct cette Hh Re nt RR ne Nt 
Substitutes, they are never the rae CHELSEA SHO W 
ac 

No.1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feet 6/ = . 
No? do. 10,000 do. 4/6 North of England Horticultural 
No.3 do. 1,000 do. 1/- z N I 
a lo <a Vi Society See our new Perpetual Carnations for 
Whole or part packet can be used as the open Border and potting on. 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. rs ‘ H 

eres September 5th, 6th, 7th, Harrogate STUART LOW « CO. 

Rta (2 - London, &. 5. BUSH HILL PARK, ENFIELD 


COPYRIGHT 
Recist TERED TRADE MARR 


“FOUR OAKS” 


| For 
GOLD 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION uepa. SPRAYERS 


Used in all the leading gardens of England for ‘over 30 years and 
Go to still the favourite. 


~YHE FOUR OAKS. = 


”? 


The ‘‘Streetley - De - Luxe 


| H E \X } | Y S pee. Hand Pneumatic Pattern 
) Capacity 2 quarts. Working Capacity 3 pints 
| Ercersvot ee See 


BRITAIN’S BEST 


DELPHINIUMS 


A SLIGHT. PRESSING. Down. OF, 
THE THUMB LEVER STARTS.THE f 
SPRAY WHICH CEASES INSTANTLY mn 


UPON RELEASE ee \ ® 


Our Catalogue of Delphiniums, No NR 


pumping 
whilst spraying 


Lupins, Paeonies, etc., is now 


ill be for- 
ready and ASCOpY f Theideal Sprayer for 


| warded on application Roses avd general 
' greenhouse work 


Works with a press-down Tap. Very economical with liquid. ' 
: EI E, WV | °S Brass Alloy Container. PRICE: £2 19 6 


Share parts outfit, Box O, 3/* extra, 


01 HI JL_JI.— WV AR W ICKSHIRE For Ladies’ use we now make a‘ Streetley-de-Luxe”’ of 13 pints working capacity 
3 : y BAS a>" NOwWZ 


PRICE: £1 19 6. Order as “ Streetley-de-Luxe in Zs 


ESTABLISHED OVER 65 YEARS Complete Catalogue of Sprayers, post free on application to :— 
THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., Sutton Coldfield, 


BIRMINGHAM 


2 


HOSE. 


List C 120 post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 0°50 


65 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 5S.E. 1. 


FERTILISERS 
SPECIAL SWEET ‘PEA MANURE 
The Original ! The Paramount! 


Produces perfect blooms, with superb 
; colour, without coarseness 


SPECIAL ROSE, CHRYSANTHEMUM, TOMATO, 
FRUIT TREE, VINE, LAWN GRASS, FLORAL 
In bags: 7lbs. 3/3; 141bs. 5/6; 281bs. 9/9; 
56lbs. 15/-; 1121bs. 26/6. Carriage paid. 

In tins: 1/9 and 3/- each. Post free. 

Also LAWN SAND, CARNATION, TONK’S ROSE, 
SPECIAL ONION TOP DRESSING, etc. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


G. H. MACKERETH, LTD, 
ULVERSTON - LANCS. 


The ORIGINAL soil insecticide 


Kills 


allinjurious soilinsects suchas 


Wireworms, Slugs, &c. 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and dig in 
about 1 lb. to every 8 square yards or at the rate 
of 14 lbs. to every cubic yard of potting soil. No 
trouple is incurred. No special tools are needed. 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 


PRICES: 
1 ewt. bags ... 17/6 14 lb. bags... 5/6 
cwtiee sea el/s 7 lb. ting ... 3/9 
Gwe te 8/2 1$ lb. ,, . 1/6 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stores 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Utd, 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria St., E.C,4 


KINNELL’S “XL” PUMPS 


ARE WELL MADE & USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 


No. 44.-PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 3 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 


With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 


sey «6S fin. Zin. lin. ldin. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


AT 
CHELSEA 
SHOW 


PUMP ONLY. 


17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


We hold a first-class stock of per 22/6 
Garden, Delivery and Suction Hose for Nicotine Spraying Fluid - - 8/=per 
Pump Work. Black Fly Killer - - - - - 2). 
White Fly Killer- - - - - - 4/= 

Stug Slayer - - - - 25/-; per 


The HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICALGo,, 


HECKMONDWIKE. 


G ARDEN SUNDRIES PREPARED and BLENDED 
ADVERTISED 40 YEARS PE, AT MOUL] 


Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 


(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). Free from ROOTS. STICK otc 
Rafhatape (better than rafha). Westcelu so : S, and WAS’ 


labels (everlasting). | Westmalene (better : 3 ia So 
than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. For increasing SOIL FERTILIT 
Weeders (saves, weary weeding). Weed Killer. Also for RHODODENDRONS and all PE 
‘Lawn Sand.’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. LOVING SHRUBS 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. Contains more than three times ORGANIC a 
Samples and Catalogue free HUMUS than Stable Manure. 3-3% c. yds. to1 
C. E. WE Se Se AN due 1 WORKS, ; Particulars on request 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural be Establis, 
old Medalist for Horticultur Eclipse Peat Company ‘tbls 


ASHCOTT, Somerset — 
The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 


Over 40, 000 In use 


Largest Manufacturers 
Flower Pots in the Wo 


SSE THE BEST ANC 
By Appointment CHEAPEST 


SPECIA POT 
‘tor Geto Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, | 
Chrysanthemums, 
Fancy Fern Pai 
Bulb Bowls 
’ from 4d. each 
Pl No Waiting! 
\ =m fee All orders exeaned 
ir A MO 0 ul Sill same day ag receive 
% RDED State quantity of ¢ 
hi 
Ry. sil i 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


o@ For reduced prices of Boiler and Complete 
App?ratus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


size required, and h 
Carriage Paid ow 
tion, or write for Il 

trated Price List. 


Richard Sankar & Son, Lt 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


SAFETY FIRST | _"'""orticutturat society. | FOR ALL GLASS STRUCIL 


AND PEOPLE 
AND ELLIOT 
Non-caustic ; colourless; 7 
no smell ; kills the roots ; N ‘SUMMERG 
superior toarsenical con- SHADI! 
pounds. CORRY’S Non-Poisonous é 
1/-2/-3, 12/-2 ; E The only genuin 
|-3/6 6/6 12/-27/6 | stMPLY REQUIRES SPRINKLING cand iaainned 
4, 128, 25, 50, 100, 20 | CAUSES DEATH IN 30 SECONDS 
gallon tins. - TO ANTS, WOODLICE, EARWIGS, In Tins, Green 
SPECIAL— SNAILS, SLUGS, and kills or brings cal 
For Parks and Recre- | Mice, Rats and Rabbits from their holes : 14 lbs. 3/- | 
ation Grounds—in bulk | 202s. 1/-,40zs.1/9.$pt.3/-. 1pt.5/-,1qt.9/- Do not be advised to use any other. 


SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN. Not direct from the Manufacturers: CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 5: 
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VOLCK 
the Spray that is Differegt 


| willgive a complete control of all the pests usually 
) the garden and greenhouse, including many fungus 


hi Special note this week :— 

ick on Cherries, P)ums, Peaches and 
Nectarines. : 

use against Red Spider, ScaJe and Aphis, 

jpart Volck to 50 parts water, when necessary. If the 

/is very hard, add a little soap for use against aphis. 

‘insures the thorough wetting of the insects. 

DLCOK TO-DAY ! Fullest instructions with each Tin. 

| make 2 galls., 9@. Tin for 10 galls., 2,6. ° Also in 


ze8. - 

ied by all the leading Seedsmenand Nurserymen. 

ile Distributors : 

EO. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Deft.), 

»t Garden and Waltham cross 


¥5 “PERFECT” Pea Netting 


— + A Sort BUT VERY 


ING AND STRONG Boers 
' Corp NETTING, SIX 
BLE, WILL IncHSquarx MESH, 
‘OR YEARS STHAM TARRED, 

AND RotT-PROOFED. 
| 3ft. 44ft. 6ft. 9ft. per Supplied in Pads 


of 6, 12, 25, 50, amd 

100 yards long. 

ier 7lb. 141b 28ib. 561. lewt. 

LAWN SAND .. 8/= 5/- 8/6 15/- 27/- 

py Eradicator. 

) WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 

poisonous. Gets all the Worms. 

\WCIDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 17/6 

, Fumigant. Bags Free. Cerriage Paid, 
Ask your Seedsman for them. 


TER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 
LIVERPOOL 


Ta. $d. 1/- 1/6 yard. 


11/6 21/- 


4 


*Suit-all” 


Rustic Seats 
ATTRACTIVE & 


= yi 


= y 

i Sila 
See. dx 
: Ne 


1. 

ign No. 12, 

wo persons. COMFORTABLE 
nat two persons 17/6 Carriage Paid to 
zat three persons ... 25/= any Stations in 
sat four persons 30/= £England & Wales 


p ote peeled Oak, hollowed out seatings, stained and 
shed. 


Designed and 
anufactured by :— 


LTER TODD 
(Desk G.T.) 
‘erminster, Worcs.) /i=. 


Err * al ee ae a , 
Pie cg heures Fy Design No. 12, for three persons 
er 


HUMULL 


AWNS,PUTTING and BOWLING GREENS, 
“TENNIS COURTS, etc. 


VER FAILS TO PRODUCE 
EXCELLENT TURF 


} 
use at all seasons and on any soil 


‘D THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AND 
| RECOMMENDED 


-articulars and free advice on request 

: (Sole 
lipse Peat Company Manufacturers) 
ACOTT, Somerset 


| 


at 


| 
} 
] 


(Established 1869) 
| London Agents for “* Humull”’ : 
vs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Bankside, S.E.1 


itge quantities of lawn mowings accumulate 


is time of year. Mixed with other garden 
fuse and treated when fresh with Adco 
ccelerator, they provide a perfect substitute 
t stable manure in a few months. Coarse 
dstalky rubbish unmixed with grass cuttings 
| other soft green refuse must be treated with 
tandard Adcv. 


‘particulars from all Seedsmen, ete , or from— 


a LTD., 70, HARPENDEN, HERTS, 
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EMPIRE 
STONE 


Garden 


Ornament 


Ass . Falcon. 79)=10:-.0 
19” high, base 10” x 74” 


Al. Hare, £1 =10=0 
254” high, base 8%” x 94” 


Bird Bath, BB4. 
24” square, £3 - 6-0 


All prices are carriage paid in 


England and Wales 


EMPIRE STONE CO. Ltd. 


GARDEN ORNAMENT DEPT. 
232, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 


See our Stand in Monument 
Road at Chelsea Show 


Sundial, SDla, 3’ 0“ high, 


f Sundial, SD3 3° 3” high, 
3-0-0 


£4-5 <0 


A | M : ‘ Obtainable at all Branches of Boots, The 
Chemists, and most Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 


fronmongers, Druggist Stores, etc: 


of ACME Ki Suey ee Parle et Adee hd etc., on Paths, Carriage Drives, 
. Yards, etc. Ww LIQUID NON-POLoONOUS 
WEED KILLERS. To make 25 gals., 2/6. 25 gals., 3/6. 25 Bh 3/3. 
* ACME”? Combined WEED IL Eee and FERTILIZER for LAWNS. 
L ANTAIN, Etc. N th 
LAWN SAND. manure necessary. ’; to 4 oz. to the square iat: , ? eae ee 
14lbs., 4/- 28lbs., 8/= 56lbs., 14/= lcwt., 26/= 
“ ACME” 
SIMPLY SPREAD ON THE GRASS AND WATER IN. 
WORM KILLER. 7 Ibs., 1/9 14 Ibs., 3/= 28 Ibs., 6/- 


ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


TONBRIDGE, KENT 


SMITH’S 


BEER ISE C774! 
WEED KILLER 


Also in Liquid~ All Siz.d Drums. Z 
First Weed Killer ever offered, and first erer since. 


SMITH’S ‘'PERFECT *’ NON-POISONOUS 
LIQUID AND POWDER 


RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage 


WiTH 


“ ROPITEX” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 
IN DARK OAK, DAKK RED, AND GREEN 
> 


POWDER POWDER 


Easily applied with paint brush, but not for use on 


painted woodwork. 


PRICES: 
1 gallon cans at 3/6 cash, delivered. 
OE as oy AO 9 ” 
TOs. 7 bud. 59 ” 


ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
St. Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


™ Roses, Flower 
Gardens, Shrubbery, 


Fruit Trees, 'Green- 
houses, with the 
SMITH 

No. 22 BANNER 


COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 


Nurserymen all delighted with it. Few 
strokes of Pump compresses air tc dis- 
charge contents in finest mist, or coarse 
spray. Just press nozzle as you walk. 
Shoulder strap for carrying. 


All brass, £33 galvanised steel, £2 5s. 


Sprays 10 


by tio eed, or money 
acre field Satisfaction Hits i “y 
in a day. 4 


SMITH SPRAYER CO., 15, Fenwick Street, LIVERPOOL 


Sample tin of Powder to make 25 galls., 4/- Post Free. 
Best Value. Most Reliable. Full satisfactioa Guaranteed 
Prices and particulars of— 

REA HE SMITH, LTDwp. 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE 


Supplied by Chemists and Licensed Seedsmen. 


| taf 


oi 
itz 


H 
es ta 


FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 


Against BIRDS, FROST, COLD WINDS, WASPS 
TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CACE 
NEW PORTABLE TENNIS SURROUND 


(A NEW HARD-WEARING TENNIS NET). 
On view at Stands 106, 107, R.H.S. Show, Chelsea . 
Apply for new Illustrated Booklet, giving his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE 
MAJOR C. WALKER, Dept. 0. Brecon, South Wales 
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BASKETS 


Very Strong, hand 
made from Egyptian 
Palm leaves. 15 inches 
by II inches. Price 
2/6. Postage 9d. 


BS fable for all Garden Purposes 


EGYPTIAN PRODUCE & 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


2, Providence Court, North Audley Street, 
London, W.1. Special Trade Terms 


GARDEN 


| 


SANKEY’S 


Je We 
HARD COURTS 


Better than brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


Prices and Samples on application 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
The Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


use a 


“SHOULDER, 


Horti- 
cultural 
Show, 

Stand No. 10 
Shoulder Hoe Co. Ltd. 
3, Hills Place, 
Oxford Circus, Lon.,W.1 


Models at popular prices 
for every form of weed- 
ing and cultivat- 

ing. Write for 
illustrated liter- 

ature. 


made easy 
with the 


inilellaslals 
WONDER” 


PRACTICAL machine 
that will clip any variety 
and shape of hedge five to 
ten times as fast asa the hand 
shears. It will do better work 
aod make finer hedges with 
much less effort. Ten feet high 
hedges may be clipped right 
from the ground. LEasily ad- 
justed for vop-cutting. 


Strong, durable, efficient—a perfectly made and finished 
labour-saving machine that saves you money every 
time it trims a hedge. 

The ‘ LITTLE WONDER” Hedge Clipper has been 
used at the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at 
Wisley since 1924 and holds 


THE AWARD OF MERIT BY THE R.H.8. 


Used in the Royal Zoological S8ociety’s Gardens 
and many targe Estates throughout the Country 


You are cordially invited to visit 


our Stand, No. 104, Sundries 
Avenue, Chelsea Flowar Show 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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PCM OR 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


(FT fOmNs——-® No trouble to light and 


needing no fuel, the 


aia! VULOAN INCINERATOR 
f i! will burn a barrowful of 
i ipl. rubbish to ashes with a 


minimum of. smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger gize 12/6 each. 

2 for 22/6. 
Carriage on one, either 
size, 1/-. 

Carriage on two, either 

< FY 6iN8——e size, 1/6. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 


Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


WIGHT 20 8s 


<—""—-- 2 Feer 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mentwon Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GLASS HOUSES | 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


RADSTOCK 


EDGELL’S % nearsatn 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


Strongly made in sec- 
tions, roof included, 
and erected before dis- 
P with bolts for 
Rr Lolting together 

“4 Staging, 21 oz. English 
’ made glass cut to sizes 
; included. 

-1 9ft. by 6ft., £13 16s. 
10 ft. by7ft., £15 15s. 
12ft.by8ft., £17 Qs. 

carr. paid. 
Made by Skilled Work- 
men, 
Tenant’s Fixture. 


STRONG CARDEN 
FRAMES. 
Soundly constructed. 
From 368. 


patch, 


| 


i 
al 


Tool House = 


Made in complete 

sections, bolts sup- 

plied, and carriage 

paid. 

6 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 ft. 
£4 00 


9 tt. by 6 ft. by 7 ft. 
£6 26 


12ft. by 8ft. by 9ft. 
£919 0 


slime _ silent ARES 


EDCELL’S Buildings have proved hy test to he the best 
Send for our New Catalogue of Portable Buildings of 
every description, pest free. 
Established in Radstock 35 years 


W. & A. EDGELL, _Ltd., > 
meee Bethe 17, Radstock, 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 


ORSETT, GRAYS, 


PEA 


Bend fer List. 


ESSEX 


JOHNSON ’sS 


NETTIN 


New, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh 
3 ft. high, 3d., 44 ft. 44d., 6 ft. 6d. 
74 ft. 74d.,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car. 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. 
orders “G.I.” 


TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLA 
POULTRY NETTING, 


Mark 


Every deecription of Netting made, 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacts 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHES! 


ROocK PLANT 


The following collections established n pots Will bes 


' post free for C.W.O 


12 SAXIFRAGES 6/- 


Aizoon Baldensis 
Rosea 
” Pyrenaica 
Hostii 
Sendtneri 
Vochinensis 


Macedonica 

Hypnoides Kingii 
Whitlavii 

Pedemontana 

Platypetala 

Rhei 


GENERAL COLLECTION 14 PLANTS 


Acaena Buchanani 
Arenaria Balearica 


Helianthemum Luteum 
Meconopsis Cambrica 


Sagina Glabra Aur 
Saxifraga Aizoon 


ea 


Sedum Hispanicum 
Minus 


Sedum Lydium 
Sempervivum 
Jalearem 
fs Fimbriat 
Ay Tectorun 
‘ ‘Triste 
Thymus Serphyllam : 


” ” 


HAW KEK YAERD, 


Park View Road, New Eltham, LONDON, S.! 
NR ARS AE I IEP SESE EPO ARTE 


Regd. 


AWN S 


ERRY” Lawn Sand is an excellent ‘ 
Fertiliser and Weed Killer, It restore 
worn-out Lawns, Tennis Courts, Golf and - 
ing Greens toa dense, green and velvety 
tion. It is non-poisonous and quite harml 
domestic animals. 28lbs. will dress 10054 
F. L., Llangenneck writes: “TJ have used 
Lawn sand on Bowling Greens when turf wo 


very bad conditiun. 
” 
ment was wonderful. 


14 lbs., 5/3; 


With one dressing, the im 


28 lbs.; 8/9; 


56lbs., 15/=; 1 cwt., 25.6. 
Obtainable from all good Seedsmen, Florists. § 
etc.,or from the Makers, carr.paid for cash with | 
THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICA 
MANURE CO.. LTD. _ 
(Dept. C.), Briton;Ferry. (Established 1 


YIN LYNN 


Godbolds” 


19, 1928 


d the GARDEN FRAME yourself 


Werupply ail 
Timber ready 
to build this 
Frame your- 

self all Rab- 
= beted Bara 
are marked 
tothe correct 
position, and 
the side 1 in. 
t.& g. Boards ; 
every Board 
and Batten is 
0 the correct length, ready for nailing, 


. Vin. long, 3 ft. wide, 1 ft. 6 in. high to 9 in. 9/- each. 
_ long, 3 ft. wide, 1 ft. 6 in. high to 9 in 17/6 each 


Special Bargain 
| Sweet Pea Sticks, etc. 
| Deal, 7 ft. long, 2/- per dozen; 3 dozen for 5/6. 


Guaranteed Satisfaction or Cash returned. 
Catalogue Free 


WILKINSON (ev. >) 
Cimber Merchant, 


Island Works, GAINSBOROUGH 


FIBRE 


ORCHID CULTIVATION, 
ete, and GENERAL 
HORTICULTURAL USE 


economical and efficient product 
ch may -be used instead of other 
costly material with SUCCESS 


Prices and sample on request. 
Eclipse Peat Company, 


ACOTT, Somerset. Established 1869 


/DY’S NEW NETS 


JEN NETS. For Fruit Protection 


ny lengths and widths. Corded all round. 


in, Square mesh, heavy 
in, square mesh, medium ... 
| in. Square mesh, medium ... 74d. per sq. yard 
in. square mesh, light eas 5d. per sq. yard 
RED lin. square mesh (corded) 33d. per sq. yard 
BED lin. diamond mesh (not corded) 

9/- per 100 sq. yards 


EW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


igthsand widths. Corded all round. 64d. per sq. yd. } 


~NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 each. 


64d. per sq. yard 
5ad. per sq. yard 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


es and particulars from the manufacturers : 


EPH BENTLEY, Limited 


‘ROW-ON-HUMBER, LINGS. 
Sole Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 


| THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


CHEQUERBOARD : WILLOWSCREEN 
FENCING :-GARDEN BUILDINGS 


OSL ASL SILLS SA 


LAS 


y, 


Na 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
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. PATENT N°226I110, 


SUMMER: WILL KEEP OFF THESUN. 


The Ring is endless and cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid metal,and is therefore noto 


Unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique. 
WINTER: WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO A SUPRISING DEGREE 


$4 full Particulars (om TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock St,LO NDON,N.I. 


* WOOD CHAINLATH FER LI 


XX 
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& ror GREENHOUSES 


nly 


84 BON a ONO a meV am eeG rn erdan Nd 7 ONS ROR FAI Fe Od a need, 


o=s~- Indispensable 


in the Garden -oe 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE-—a Per- 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 56 Ib., 16/; 
28 lb., 9/-; 14 lb., 5/e; 7 1b., 3/=3 tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE —an excellent stimu- 
lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 Ib., 9/6 ; 141b., 5/6; 
7 1b., 3/=; tins, 1/3. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


BARE 2 nthe be tOPa ne Odes 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


YORK STONE PAVING 


For Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds; Rectangular or 
Crazy for Rustic Work, 
Steps and Wall Coping ; 
Rockery. Sawn and Mason- 
worked Stone a Speciality ; 
also Stone for Monumental 


FERTILISE 
FREELY ! 


Fertilise freely or all your 
labours in the garden will be 
wasted. Plants must have 
Nitrogen, and the best form 
is Nitrate of Soda in conjunc- 
tion with phosphates and 
potash. 


Write for pamphlets, entitled, “ Successful 
Gardens for Every Amateur,”’ “‘ TheManur- 
ing of Orchards and Fruit Trees,’’ supplied 

ratis and post free by THE CHILEAN 
WITRATR COMMITTEE, Friars House, 
New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Aitrate of Soda 


purposes. 


GEO. VINT & BROS. 


Quarry Owners, 
IDLE, Bradford, YORKS. 


DESIGNERS AND SOLE MAKERS 


FC ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES L*° 
98 GREAT RUSSELL ST. LONDON W.¢. 8. 


TEL: museum 2484 


SEND FOR BOOMLET NE 22. 


POST FREE ON REQULST The “Pera” Shelter 


” Size, 7 ft. by 5ft. Price 14 guineas. 
Carr. paid Kngland d& Wales 
Revolving gear £3 16s. extra. 


WN a 1 NSH 


AMEN 


A. TURRELL « SONS 


(Established 75 years) 


FOREST HILL 


Special Offer to “Gardening Illustrated ”’ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Readers for 14 Days only 


HEXACON 


i SUMMER HOUSE 
; No. 151 
ae! SPECIFICATION as No. 150 
aaa Angle Back Height 
io to to to Price 
oe Angle Front Eaves 
6 ft. in. ft. in. ft.in. £ 8. d. 
: 6 0 6 6 017100 
' 6 6 511 6 019100 
; 70 65 6 6211786 
Y ast 76 611 6 623 00 
EE as renege 8074 6 624100 
RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE 
No. 18 
This House is very 


roomy and attractive 
in appearance. All 
Rustic material is 


barked off, stained 
and varnished. 
House fitted with 


hollow bottom seat 
at back. All stained 


and varnished _ in- 
side and out. Roof 
Painted. 
Supplied from 
stock in following 
Bizes :— 
Ces: 
5 ft. x 3 ft. 6 in. 
6ft.x4fc. .. 
7ft.x5ft. .. 
8 ft. x5ft. .. 
9ft.x6ft. .. i 7 
GARDEN FLOWER 
BOXES 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. 
Strongly made. Treated inside and out 
with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. Inside 


measurements given. 


12 in. square 
15in square 
18 in. square As 6 ” 
21 in. square 
24in square 


4/9 each. 12 doz. only to clear. 
5/6 7 doz. only to clear. 
6 8 doz. only to clear. 
86 5, 3 doz. only to clear. 
106 ,, 4 doz. only to clear. 


SEED FRAMES 
These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost ; 
are mide of tongued and grooved 
toards and very warm. ‘The light is 
hung at’ back and can be opened to 
different positions Glazed 2l-oz glass. Two coats paint 3ft.long, 


2ft. wide. 150 toclear. Price 13/6. 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ; 
ARCHES 
Height 8 feet. Price 
4ft path .. ee 5G 5/9 
4ft. 6in. path we aA 8/9 
5ft. patna eye 5 11/6 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES 
No. 1, Special Offer 5 000 superior make Round Top Rustic 
Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, bottoms of 
posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


Price. 
3ft.6in path 10/4 
4ft. path 13/6 
4 ft. 6 in. path | 
i 5 ft. path .. 
p, IS 5 ft.6in. path 
| 6 ft. path 


RUSTIC TABLE 


Made from best Rustic Hard- 
wood, bark off, stained and 


varnished. 
14/6 each 


2 ft. square 
3 ft. x2 ft... 18/6 each 


FLAT-TOP 
RUSTIC ARCH No.29 


With corner braces, as illustrated. 


Artistically made. with hearty 
Rustic material. Bark taken off, 
stained and varnished. 


4 ft. path 15in. deep .. 22/6 
416. Cin. 4; moe 26. 25/6 
4ft.6in. “4,5 Qin 5 28/6 
Bit 65) 15, Skies ee 32/6 
5ft Gin. ,, 24in. in 36/0 


Dept. G.I. 


2/- 


TOOL HUT No. 47 


Depth, 4ft. Width, 3ft. 6in 
at back, 5ft. 
THE ‘VILLA’ 


a 


dy th 


® 

LY, 

ie, 

Ls 
SS 


Ry 
a 
WH Bh 


This hut is suitable 
for storage of tools, 
also useful on allot- 
ments and numerous 
other purposes, earth- 
closets, etc. 

Complete in sections, 
constructed -in. 
tongued and grooved 
match boards on strong 
framing. Window as 
shown, glazed 21-02. 
glass. Lock and key 
fordoor. Roof boarded 
and covered best 
Bitumen felt 
Height at front, 6 ft. 


Price £6 15 0. 
RUSTIC SHELTER 


A very attractive and useful 
House at a low price. Con- 
structed from __ planed, 
tongued and grooved boards, 
and substantial framing. 
Roof covered with best 
Bitumen felt, making same 
thoroughly waterproof. All 
rustic work of well-seasoned 
material. 

The whole House stained 
and varnished inside and 


PRICES WITH FLOOR. 


Length. Width 
6 ft. 4 ft. 
7 ft. 4 ft. 6in. 


out, made in complete 

sections for easy erection. 
To Eaves. es. 8 
6 ft. 6 in. 45 0 
7 ft. 610 0 


RUSTIC SHELTER No. 61 


5 ft. x 3 ft. 410 0 

6 ft. x 4 ft. 515 0 

7ft.x5ft. .. 7 00 

RUSTIC GARDEN 
SEAT 


PROUT 
gon 
i 


1 ie TYYTTITI TY Wa 
Nd) 


RUSTIC CHAIR 


Well made from good materials. 


Stained and varnished. 
With or without arms, 


Price 


LEAN-TO RUSTIC 
152 


HOUSE. No. 
SPECIFICATION as 
No. 150. 


5 ft. x3 ft. 6in. .: 
Aft.x4ft.Oin. .. 
7ft.x5ft. Oin. .. 
8ft.x6fc. Oia. .. 


OBLONG 


’Phone : 


10/6 


Constructed of 
tongued and grooved 
matching for walls. 
Window openings as 
illustrated. Fitted 
hollow - bottomed 
reat at back. Strong 
floor; roof covered 
matching and good 
felt. Simply bolts 
together on arrival. 
Bolts supplied. 


9ft.x6ft. .. 9 5 
10 ft. x 6 fe. 5 
12 ft. x 6 ft. 


Well made from selected 
material. In natural wood, 


4ft., 9/6; 5ft., 14/6; 
6ft., 1 


If with bark taken off, 
stained and varnished, 
4ft., 14/6; 5ft, 18/6; 
6 ft., 24/- each. 


No. 150 


This is a highly finished 
roomy House, fitted with lead 
light door and windows made 
to open, artistically decorated 
with best rustic material. 

Bark off, oak-stained and 
varni-hed inside and out. 


Price 
£s. d 
7 ft. x 5 ft. 
8 ft. x 6 ft. 37 4 +4 
9 ft. x6 ft. 2215 0 


SYDENHAM 1268 


FOREST HILL, S. E. 93 (2 MINUTES FOREST HILL 
——$——$ 


| - 
May 19, 


FOR EVERYTHING IN POR 


IN T 


OFF _ ALE PR) 


SHOWYAR 


RUSTIC 
ROSE 
PILLAR 


Naturalstate, 
4/9 


With bark off, 
stained and 
varnished, 
7/3 each. 


HEXAGON PICEON COTE 


Very ornamental in gardens. Well made 

from good materials, stained and varnished. 

Complete with rusticated pole. 50 only to 
clear at 


£2 197 6 each . aa 


RUSTIC OBLONG TABLE 
= B No. 8 


4 ft. x2 
Ae £2 5 0 « 


RUSTIC ARC 
‘ Gothic Patte 
No. 31 


Peeled word. Well-made fr; 
material, stained and yarnis 
well-tarred, as above. 


Path Deep. d 
4 ft. Lit. Sing ae 
4ft.6in. 16.6105 oy 
4ft.6in. 1ft.9in .. 
5 ft. 2 ft. ay 
5ft.6in. 2ft. i 


GARDEN FRAMES ~ 


Made of best 1-in. 
tongued and grooved 
boards; have neces- 
sary parting pieces 
and runners for 
Lights, which are 
2 in. by 2 in, and 
fitted with iron 
handle, glazed with 
21-0z. glass and all woodwork painted two coats. 


4x. ui toe 


x 4 ft...2lights.. 3 74 $ 
di 7 6 


6 
$x 16 tela St ees 


DO NOT PAY HIGH PRICES 
for your frames made from 1}-in. boards. We cans 
the following low prices. Frames made of 1Lin. tong 
grooved best quality boards, complete as above. 


Sr dads ~ ; 
“110 0 | 12x 6 ft...3 lights... 
16x82 ee 


-..2 light 3 14 0 20x 6f 

das eee x 6 ft... oo 
“a, eee Pete 
Compare these prices with other makers 


x 6.ft.. 6 ee 


These lights 
gent well-se: 

tiles are 2in. by 2 
and pinned to ed | 
fitted with . Bat 
Painted and glass s 
superior oil putty an¢ 
Strongly const : 


Sash bar, 2 x 1} in. Bottom 
4x lhin. and 3 x lfin. Pe - 


21-02. glass! ap 
3 x 2ft. ao Tha, 4 


Stiles, 2 x 2 in. 


UNGLAZED. 
3x 2ft. -. «. 3/9 each. 


AX Sit. # oa eee 4x3f.. ee! 
hx3ft. 6in. ~... 6/9" 3, 5x3ft 6in. .. 1 
6 4 Ft crema /Ses 6x4ft. some 2 


SOUTHERN RAIL\ 


19, 1928 


NGS, GREENHOUSES & RUSTIC == 


A. TURRELL « SONS 


(Established 75 years) 


And also in Our 
1928 BARGAIN LIST 


with Other Makers 
2-MILE LONG . 


SCOUNT 


ais ADvVT. 
JATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


jeenhouses st 
, specially A. SS ; 
urs, ab & 
pl figure, 
ycoming 
3 reach of 
\| require a 
ib not ex- 
» ‘structure. 


Ld 


fniniddal pipe 
i 
be ane al 


| The framework is substantially constructed of Red 
lower part being filled in with good sound tongued 
ed match-boarding, painted one coat of good oil 


ji with all necessary ironwork and stages for each 
jase. Complete with z1 oz. glass for glazing. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
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This illustration shows a Lean-to Greenhouse most suitable for 
amateurs. A very useful house at asmall cost, answering in many 


FOREST HILL 


PORTABLE MOTOR GARAGE. No. 6m 


Ce iN 


Best materials and workmanship. “tit complete sections, bolts 


} : Walls C.: 
Framing 3 in. by 2in., and 2 in. by 2 in., covered 2-in, oniatd 


d . Cases as well as those costing several times the amount. grooved and beaded matching. Roofing: i i p 
i Price Lgh. ln sel ake Price SPECIFIOATION.—Is well made of thoroughly well-seasoned Covered T.G.B. Matching, rn eo ge ee “tae 
ia £3. -d eee ee Fea ee Ls asd Yellow Deal. The lower part is enclosed with good tongued and Windows: As per illustration, almost the length of one side, 
an eG: 8 1h 9)~COB 0 COAT «2 © —-Srooved boarding; door at one end, fitted with good lock and fixed and glazed 21 of. glass. Doors: Double-framed and ledged, 
1 40 726 20 «10 5 6 2414 0 key, and brass furniture; ventilators in roof according to size hung on strong garnets, complete lock and Key, and tower bolts, 
(40 840 % 10 5 6 3012 6 Of house, with all necessary ironwork for opening same; lattice Wood Preservative: Outside treated with special “Stop-rot.” 
46 918 0 30 12 +5 6 39 9 @  Stagefor plants, painted one coat good oil colour; glass 2l-oz., General: Holes are bored and bolts supplied for erection ; 
: 5 0 1217 0 packed in_ boxes (no charge for packing). Is made in sections, arrival, Made in the following sizes— ou 
) and Pisin marked before leaving our works, making them L h. Wid. Height Height 
i quite easy for erection, ength. idth. to Eaves. to Ridge. ; 
ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE Length. Width. Height. To Eaves Price. ft. ft. ft. in. ft. pine isi al eos 
| : Thisis a ee form . A Ye et or in. Fd ts a. 4 : 8 6 1217 0 
A of Growing House. It 8 6 
is ponmncoett nee ; u ; : . : . : Ve "4 ’ ‘ : : 10 ié 15 ° 
tions, goo ongue’ ¢ 0 
and grooved boards 7 i 4G 9 10 0 18 1 8 6 Gury - 17 ° 
on base, flat lattice 8 8 0 5 0 11 15 0 20 10 710 9 83 24 00 
staging on cach ee 9 : 2 : + 0 ° ~ ie > : 9 3 2710 0 
d ’ 
ard key for cor, afl 9 0 5 6 95 100 Apc a a 
necessary irony ork 9 0 5 6 33 0 Spécificati 5 telah ROOr SHED No. 27 
‘ for ventilators, wit s cations as No. 7 but with fin. floor and single door 
iz. for glazing.. The woodwork is painted one good INCINERATOR Fitted lock and key. e door. 
‘aly marked for re-erection, Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of s Size Price 
dh. Het. Lgh. Wah. Het Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, a if feeds 
pean. £8 d ft. ft) ftiin £64. ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 5ft. x 3ft. 6in. 318 0 
70 516 6 5 9 8 v 16 0 4 lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 6ft. x 4 ft. 40 
mo 642 6 2 10 90 19 0 cheapest and best Incinerator on the Zit. x5 tt. 510 0 
ion <7 18 0-25-10 9 0 23.4.6 miner 8 ft. x 6 ft. 6 26 
q 74 ‘S . 50 10 9 0 4410 0 Usual price ... ... 16/6 each. We ith aie ‘. io hy 
Saie Price 12/6 each. e ~ cat : - 1225 0 
kK POULTRY THE MOST RELIABLE HOUSE RUSTIC POLES 
HOUSE BNO TSUN = THE WaBkD BANK. POULTRY Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Stakes Etc 
| Constructed of best quality %-in. planed, tongued and grooved HOUSE AND RUN Pric oe ey, ABU, 
matching on strongframe. Fitted with up-and-down ventilating Sine p ee is Price 
shutter over galvanised wire netting. Made in sections, easy Tit. x 2 in er doz. one. Per doz. 
for erection. Roof of tongued and grooved boards, covered SS Tf. x Qin, ses ae 12ft.x3in. .. 16/6 
with Bitumen felt. Outside painted Rot-proof. Sfx Shine 8/. Bs eae -- 14/6 
Made in Comolete Sections. Constructed 8ft.x3in. .. 9/6 Wf x4in. | 1we 
of Strong Framing, Covered, Planed, a saris + e 6 Stix Sint 2) )'20/- 
Jvft. xX 91n, a 6 9 c5i 6 
Reasreege tt Creoved-Boarde 10ft.x2in. |) 106 gta e ee 
Up-and- down sliding shutter as shown. Hen exit at side. ae 10 ft. x 3in 13/6 Sete ee 20/- 
All Wovoawork treated ‘‘Stop-rot.” 19 ft. x hin .- PS 12 ft. x 5in. ; 28/6 
4it.Xagin... 12/- 14 ft. x 5in. B 5 30/- 


Roof covered best quality Bitumen felt. 


\Width. Height. Price. L peers Mb estes eee Eris. Floor to 
ft, it. ins. cay th Gls loor extra t. t. t. ins. £ 8. Pen extra 
er 0 OE GO ee. 7) 10 seas 6° wee 3.16 qk POULTRY HURDLES 
: 0 '- 4 4 CY) te I ' F 
H 4 ; + 316 0 tai 12 5 1 6 oe th 0 12° 6 ft. long, 6ft high, 2ft. of boarding 
Meess0r «a7 4. 816 0 18/6 12 6 6. og? oe ee AB SeG 18/6 t» form wind screen. Strongly made. 
HE PERRY DUCK HOUSE GARDEN EDGING meee SiG cua, 
‘omg Strong and well made in sections Plain. Price, 5/- per 100 ft. Gates for same, 5ft. high, 2ft. wide, 
to bolt together. All prices Treated. Price, 6/- per 100 ft. complete with garnets for hanging 
include floors.. All houses treated 


COMBINED COOP WITH RUN 


Well-made highly finished 
Coop, fitted with shutter as 


Price 7/6 each. 


with ‘Stop-rot.” 
Lgh. Wdh. Heh. Price. 


ft. in. ft.in. ft. in. £ s. d. : bs , : 
Rol 40 26 301 5.0 Hi gk Se gh bee SPECIAL OFFER 21 oz. GLASS 
10 0 : iti 
| 250 30 30121 against weather conditions . Price Price 
360 40 30119 0 ant ib epee Size of Coop 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ‘ft. 
IBURBIA POULTRY HOUSE igh it front, Ltt, at back Gir x Thy go eG. x 158 26/- 
‘ed of best quality 3-in. 3 a 5 ‘ 10in., 12in. x 8in. 1 3 15/3 26/- 
,tongued * and grooved Length of run, 3ft., with exit for chicks as shown. l4in.x9in. .. P ; : 159 26/6 
\on strong frame. Fitted Price .. ie 42 ae 17/6 each. 12in., 14in. x 10 in. an Br 16/3 28/6 
eeu eating shut- Six for .. ae ate 5 £5 00 14in., 16 in., j8in., 20in., 22in., 
‘galvanised wire netting. 24in.x12in. .. ned a 20/9 37/6 
ictions, easy for erection. INTENSIVE POULTRY HOUSE 16in., 18in., 20in., 22in. and 
| tongued and gronved A well-lighted and ventilated peingx 14in, 5... 99... a 21/9 39/6 
vered with Bitumen felt. house. Made of best 2-in. 18in., 20in., 22in,, 24in. x Win. 22/3 40/6 
PPO. F matching on strong .frame- 20in., 22in., and 24in.x18in. .. 23/3 41/- 
{ Saas Se ined Eire aati LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
4. Q 4 ; Braoved boards with gord felt lewt., 4 ewt. and } cwt. Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
; . : to gover ets ES 
P proof itted wi mwec ’ 
GARDEN glazed sashes and sliding SE N D FO R O U R 1928 
lak or Ash F shutters over wire netting. Complete with floor and st-ong 
age ge joints, perches, dropping board, nest boxes, and door with lock BARG Al N L IST TO-DAY 
% att, 


top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 


and key. 
19, eli i Length.' Width. Height. Price. SS 
nal, fin tr te. So Te car eae AND BENEFIT BY THE 
live at ae . 9 6 q 75 0 
ee te aE Ade eal eS 
_ Tops for either of the above, 7/6 extra. 
7*Phone: SYDENHAM 1268 


2 MINUTES FOREST HILL STALE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


EST HILL, S.E. 23 Dept G.l. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS FLOWER SHOW 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JULY 3 and 4, 1928 
in the CALVERLEY GROUNDS 


1 
OPPOSITE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION will be he'd at the 


TABLE DECORATIONS, Etc. ROYAL HORTICULTURA 


VALUABLE PRIZES. OPEN TO ALL. SILVER RosE BOWL AND CASH PRIZES HAL VINCENT SQUAR 
FOR LADIES ONLY 
el 


SHOW — 


WESTMINSTER, 5.W.1, 


on 


OPEN TRADE DISPLAYS 


SPECIAL VALUABLE CUP AND CASH PRIZES 


FRIDAY, 8th: JUNE, 192 
OPEN CLASSES q 


FOR SWEET PEAS, ROSES, HERBACEOUS, FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Applications for Schedule 
should be made to G. L. Pilkingtor 
Hon. Secretary, Lower Lec 
Woolton, Liverpool. The Sho, 
opens at 1 oclock. RAS 
Fellows tickets admit to the Shov 
All entries should be in th 
beara hands oy May Ea 


EXHIBITORS are requested to co-operate with the Committee to again make the 
@ Show a great success 


MEMBERS OF THE TRADE are specially appealed to 


For Schedules and details apply :— 
MR. RUFUS T. LADE, Hon. Sec. Horticultural Society, 
29, Hill View Road, Rusthall, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


—— ania 
STMT INL LLU LOL LLL LLL Lo LL NORTHAMPTON MUNICIFAL 


[DARWEN SHOW z | CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT| | O°)" mcmama 


30th GREAT ANNUAL Great Annual FLOWER SH 

will be held in 
Saturday, June 2nd FI ORAI EE E ABINGTON PARE 
Splendid Classification for Groups, On Wednesday and Thursday, August 8th & 9t! 
Plants, and Flowers. IN HANLEY PARK eas 5 ee a CURTIS. Abington Park, North 
I LSS 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY, 
JUNE 28th, 29th, & 30th, 1928 


£500iu Prizes. Silver Cups. Gold and Silver 


Medals. Meh atdapaen Prizes. 54th YEAR OF THE 


The COUNTESS OF LICHFIELD will open the Show 


Sys oS oc with electricity. . Shrewsbury Gre 


Musical.Floral Fe 


Town Hall, Hanley. Secretary. 
a The World’s Wonder Show, 


In the 
Beautiful Grounds of the QUARR 


LOVERS OF FLOWERS wEonEsoA aa 
15th and 16th AUGUST, 192 
UPWARDS OF £1,457 OFFEREI 


MAGNIFICENT ali 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBI 
| IORTICI [ait RAL DISPLA Y President's Prize, : 
A. SPECIAL TROPHY value 30 Gui 
for the Finest Exhibit. | 
FIVE TROPHIES value 15 GUINEAS‘ 


— ROYAL COUNTIES SHOW Coup MEMES 


10 SILVER GILT MEDALS. 


Popular Judges Substantial Prizes 
Entries Close Wednesday, May 23rd, 8 p.m. 
Send for Schedule to :— 


E. M. MARSDEN, 
Borough Chambers, Arch St.,. DARWEN 
Telephone 583 
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Under the Presidency of Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., M.A., D.L,, J.P. 


Other attractions include Horse Jumping, Four-in-Hands, Children’s Riding, Dairy 
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eee 

London only 20 miles. Cheap fares to Redhill and Merstham . SCHEDULES NOW READY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


NEW and CHOICE DAFFODILS 


E have stocks of over 350 varieties of Daffodil bulbs including the best seedlings raised by the most famous and expert hybridists 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and entire stocks of many new and rare varieties including all those for which we have 


ceived Gold and Silver Medals and Awards of Merit. 


) 


During the 1928 season, in addition to several prizes and three Medals at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Great Daffodiy 
1ow, we were awarded the Whiteley Silver Challenge Cup for the best collection of new varieties at the London Daffodil 


Show 


ganised by the National Gardens Guild, the Gold Medal for ‘‘ Whiteley Gem” as the best new variety, and Awards of Merit from the 
ayal Horticultural Society for ‘‘ Bradwardine” and ‘‘Clwyd” as well as awards and prizes at other Daffodil Shows. 


SPECIAL EARLY OFFER 


BEERSHEBA (Engleheart). One of the best white trumpets. F.C.C., 
R.H.S., 1926. 4each 


CARMEL (Brodie of Brcdie). Superb bicolor trumpet of large size and 
perfect quality. A.M., R.H.S., 1926. £2 10s. each 


CICELY (A M. Wilson). Good White Leedsii, large cup, first class 


form and quality. £1 each 
FORTUNE (Ware). Giant Incomp. The most wonderful flower of 
recent introduction. F.C.C., R.H.S., 1924. £23 each 
GALLIPOLI (Brodie of Brodie). Very striking flower. White perianth, 
deep orange red crown. 12/6 each 

| GALOPIN (Backhouse). Finest of the Backhouse red cupped series. 
| £15 each 
GAZA (Engl-heart). White trumpet. 8/- each 
HALFA (Brodie of Brodie). Fine bicolor trumpet. 35/- each 


HEBRON (Brodie of Brodie). One of the best yellow trumpets 


7 each 


A Giant Incomp. of best quality and 
A.M., R.H.S., 1925, 3 each 


WHITE NILE (Brodie cf Brodie). Leedsii of perfect shape and finish, 


| JUBILANT (P. D. Willicms). 


refinement. Clear deep yellow. 


A.M., R.H.S., 1925. 15/- each 
MITYLENE (Engleheart), A striking novelty. Fine white perianth 
and shallow pale primrose crown. F.0.C., R.H.S., 1927. 17/6 each 


NEVIS (Brodie ef Brodie). White trumpet of fine quality and form. 
A.M., R.H.S., 1924. 15/- each 


NISSA (Brodie of Brodie). Fine bicolor Incomp.; perfect show flower, 
White perianth, clear lemon crown. A.M., R.H.S., 1928. £2 each 


PILGRIMAGE (Brodie of Bredie). One of the best yellow Incomps., 
yery distinct. A.M., R.H.S., 1925. 10/6 each 


QUARTZ (Bredie of Brodis), A perfect white trumpet and ideal show 
| flower, -.A.M., R.H.S., 1928. 10s. each 


| ROSARY (E£ngleheart). Unique bicolor ‘trumpet. Large white perianth, 
kg colour trumpet, with a faint rose or shell pink tint. A.M., R.H.S., 


25/- each 

“SAMOTHRACE (Engleheart). Fine yellow trumpet. £2 each 
SYRA (Engleheart), Immense pure White Leedsii as large as Tenedos. 

£3 each 

| THENEDOS (Engleheart). A marvellous and immense Leedsii. A.M., 

R.HLS., 1924. 35/- each 

YUKON (Engleheart). A deep velvety gold trumpet. 25/- each 


j “WHITE EMPEROR (Engleheart). A superb white trumpet. 
} 10/6 each 
‘| ACE OF DIAMONDS (Engleheart). 


The finest red-eyed Poet. 


17/6 each 
| MEDUSA (P. D. Williams). A superb Poetaz. White perianth and 
brilliant orange scarlet eye. F.C.C., R.H.S., 1926. 5/- each 


‘ CRIMSON BRAID (Chapman). A remarkable Barrii, White perianth; large 
flat yellow crown, with a broad edge of crimson scarlet. F.C.C., R.HLS., 
1918. 10/- each 


RHEINGOLD (Engleheart). A very fine yellow trumpet. £2 each 


‘ PRINCE OF POETS (P. D. Williams). A thick, ivory petalled, round flower 
with fine red rimmed flower. 10/- each 


‘ SNOW KING (Dawson). A vert large Poet. Yellow eye with crimson edge. 


3/- each 

' SOLLERET (Engleheart). The finest Jonquil Hybrid. £3 each 
: HELIOS (Engleheart). Deep golden perianth, deep orange cup. 15/- each 
: FOLLY (P. D. Williams). Pure white perianth, solid bright red expanded cup. 
A.M., R.H.S., 1926. 7 each 
KANTARA (Engleieart). The largest white Ajax.” £6 10s. each 
| ENDOR (Brodie of Brodie). Pale sulphur lemon trumpet. £2 each 


Cream white perianth with large, strong, 


Narcissus Clwyd 


orange crown edged with red, for 


which Mr. R. F. Calvert received an Award of Merit from the R.H.S. 


4a 
4a 
1c 


2b 
3a 


4a 


GYRFALCON (Crosfield), 
NAXOS (Engleheart). A large, well-formed, white Leedsii. 
SUDA (Brodie of Brodie). A beautiful flower. 


£2 each 
£6 10s. each 


Pure white perianth with pale 


A very fine Leedsii, 


clear pinkish amber trumpet. A.M., R.H.S., 1927. 35/= each 

SUVLA (Bredie of Brodie). <A large pale bi-color Incomp. White perianth and 

good lemon cup. £6 each 
SERVADOR (P. D. Williams). Pale cream perianth, deep orange cup. 

7/6 each 

CARNSULAN (P. D. Williams). A fine’ Poetaz with good colour in the eye. 

4/- each 

HUSKY (P. D. Williams). Yellow perianth, very bright cup; like Bath Flame, 

but brighter. 2/- each 


WHITE SENTINEL (EF7ygleheart), A twin seedling to Mitylene. A.M., 
R.H.S., 1926 8/6 each 
SILVER FOX (Engleheart). Very large and tall white Leedsii. 6/6 each 


New Catalogue post free on application. 


1a CALVERT, F.R.H.S., Daffodil Specialist and Bulb Grower, 


Carnsulan Nurseries, Coverack, Cornwall 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED May 19, 1 


Above : Pleasing effect given 
by old style walling, irregular 
brick and stone paving, Box 
edging and _ stone - roofed 
pavilion, the whole surrounded 
by a high Yew hedge—the 
photo taken only a few 
months after completion. 


Below : A reminiscence of 
Chelsea Show in 1922, with 
Gentians and Bird's-eye Prim- 
roses in the grass, with a 
piece of moraine visible on 
the left, coming down to the 
deep pool. 


JOHN WOOD 
4 Fitzroy Street, London, W. | 


ROCK & WATER GARDENS 
FORMAL GARDENS, &c. 


The very best of materials only employed. 
Plans and advisory visits by arrangement. 


Estimates submitted. 


Published by BENN Brorurrs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House Fleet Sires 


—————— 


t, London, E.C. 4. 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 


Printed by the Cuancery LANE PRintING Works, LTD, 
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SUTTON’S SUPERB EXHIBIT OF SALPIGLOSSIS, CHELSEA, 1927 
: Awarded Gold Medal 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SPECIAL “CHELSEA” OFFER 


Gold Medal Daffodils 


(9 First Prizes awarded at R.H.S. Daffodil Show, 1928) 


BEERSHEBA (EncreHearrt). F.C.C., 
Birmingham, 1925, and R.H.S., 1926. 
This is the greatestadvance which has 
been made in the White Trumpet 
section for many years, and stands 
out far above the older varieties. 


80/= each. 


BRIGHTLING (late Mrs. R. O. Back- 
HouSE). A.M., R.H.S., and Birming- 
ham, 1922. A very distinct and 
beautiful flower, having large flat 
primrose perianth of excellent form 
and substance ; the crown is large and 
flat, of rich orange, with. a wide 
double frilled margin of fiery orange- 
red. 40/- each. 


CRIMSON BRAID (Cuapmay). 
F.C.C., R.H.S., and Birmingham. A 
very remarkable flower with white 
perianth, inclined to reflex, and large 
perfectly flat yellow crown, with a 
broad sharply defined ribbon edge of 
deep scarlet. A very good pollen 
parent. 10/= each. 


CRESUS. F.C.C., R.H.S. A most 
remarkable flower, with large pale 
yellow perianth, of splendid form, and 
a huge expanded orange-red crown. 
Strongly recommended. 

44/= doz., 4/* each. 


DACTYL (Encreneart). A.M., Bir- 
mingham, 1925. This is about? the 
high-water mark in Poets, so far; 
very large and beautifully clean cut 
pure white perianth of wonderful 
substance; large flat citron eye, 
edged with a boldly defined rim of 
deep red. A really outstanding flower 
carried on an exceptionally long strong 
stem; it develops best on the plant, 
and should not be cut in the bud. 

75/= doz., 6/6 each. 


DAMSON (illustrated above) 
1925. Broad, overlapping creamy white perianth, of fine substance and 
excellent form; the bases of the segments are suffused with yellow, the 
cup,is long and solid deep red throughout. A very brilliant flower. 

£7 each. 


FIRETAIL (Crosrietp). F.C.C., Birmingham, 1921, and R.H.S., 1922. Taken 
all round this is the finest red-crowned Barri yet seen. Large overlapping ivory- 
white perianth, of splendid substance, and a flat crinkled eye of deep blood-red, 
which holds its colour well. A very strong grower, tall, anda rapid cs ea 

6/= each. 

FOLLY (P. D. Wirttams). A.M., R.H.S., 1926. Probably the most striking 
novelty shown in 1926. A very distinct flower, with pure white perianth, very 
broad and overlapping at the base, and slightly pointed at the tips ; the segments 
are slightly recurved, which gives the flower a very graceful appearance. The 
large expanded cup is solid bright red. £7 each. 

GREAT WARLEY. A noble flower, with large overlapping white perianth 
measuring 5 inches across, of fine substance, and large bright yellow cup, 
1} inches across. A vigorous grower: strongly recommended. ; 

15/= doz., 1/6 each. 

KILTER (P. D. Wirtiams)._ A very striking flower, which has won First Prize in 
Single Bloom Class at R.H.S. Daffodil Show, 1924 and 1925. It might be 
described as a much improved and glorified FIRETAIL. Broad, flat, overlapping 


creamy white perianth, of grand quality, and a large perfectly flat crown of solid 
deep brick-red. 95/= each. 


LEONTES. A very distinct and refined flower; smooth clear yellow perianth of 
much substance, and shallow expanded crown of same colour. First-class show 
flower... 3/= each. 

LOYALIST (J. L. Ricuarpson). A.M., R.H.S., 1926, as a show flower. A very 
fine flower, of grand smooth quality ; very even, flat overlapping perianth, anda 
beautifully proportioned trumpet; whole flower uniform clear yellow. Very 
strong grower, 2 feet high. 40/= each. 

MICHAEL. A splendid deep golden-yellow Trumpet Daffodil, of excellent form 
and substance. 2/= each. 

MITYLENE (Encreneart). F.C.C., R.H.S., 1927, and Birmingham, 1925. A 
really magnificent novelty, and quite distinct from anything yet seen. Itisa 
grand large flower, having very broad and rounded much overlapping pure white 
perianth of great substance and beautiful quality, and a very wide shallow 
saucer-shaped crown, of cardboard-like substance: palest primrose, fading 
almost tocream. Tall, vigorous plant, of free increase. 17/6 each. 


MOIRA O'NEILL  (Enctenzap 
A.M., R.H.S., 1924. It is a Jar 
flower, over four inches in diamet 
with broad overlapping white perian| 
composed of beautiful large shoy 
pointed segments, of wonder! 
smoothness; pale clear lemon try; 
pet, not too wide, and gracefully roll 
back at mouth. A flower of fine wa 
texture, which should be in eve 
good collection. Very vigorous a 
free flowering. 15/= eac 


MOROCCO (Bropis or Bropir). A.) 
R.H.S., 1925. A very striking lar 
Barrii, with very round, flat, sno 
white perianth of great substance, a 
a large flat eye of solid deep re 
Like a glorified Poeticus. Late. 

20/ eac 

PILGRIMAGE (Bropie or Bropr 
A.M., R.H.S., 1925. Quite the best 
the remarkable series of Giant Inco 
parabilis which The Brodie has rais 
from PiteGr™. It isa large, beautif 
rich self yellow flower of perfect shx 
form, with much substance and « 
quisitely smooth waxy texture; supe 
quality, and quite distinct. 10/6 ea 


QUEEN OF HEARTS. A lov 
flower, with broad flat creamy wh 
perianth of much substance, and ¢ 
panded crown of intense orange-r 
Very good show flower. 3/= ear 


ROSARY (EncLenHEaArT). A.M., R.H. 
1926. This is a unique flower, 
largest size and fine substance, havi 
large pure white perianth, and 
splendid well-expanded bell-mouth 
trumpet, of velvety texture and ri 
warm cream colour, distinctly suffus 
throughout with faint rose or she 
pink. This colour is most evide 
when the flower has fully opened 
the plant, and will not develop well 
cut inthe bud. Strong vigorous pla’ 
with broad foliage. 25/= ea 


(PSD. WarrrAms).) “AV Mi kaise 


SAMARIA (Bronte or Bropiz). A.M., R.H.S., 1926. A superb flower, after 
type of SILVER SALVER, but of much greater substance; large, circular, clos 
overlapping perianth, of flawless smoothness of texture ; the eye is quite f 
and beautifully fluted. The whole flower is milk white throughout, and a 
most superb quality; it lasts a long time in condition, and is a vigorous and fi 


plant. Very late. 30/= ca 


SUNRISE. A very distinct and beautiful flower; broad white perianth, 
primrose bar down centre of each petal; expanded crown of rich orange-t 
Quite the best flower of this type at the price. _ 10/= doz., 1/# ea 


SUNSTAR (late Mrs. R. O. BackHousE). A very striking flower, with pure wh 
flat, overlapping perianth of good quality, and a large flat eye of most inte: 
solid deep. scarlet. Splendid pollen parent. Late. 42/= ea 


Y rt). A.M., R.H.S.,and F.C.C., Birmingham, 1924; A.! 

Be ah Se marvellous flower might be described as the WI 
Great War ey, but is far superior to that variety in every way, much tall 
growing over 2 feet high, and the flower often attaining a diameter of 52 inch 

It is of first-class quality and substance, a very vigorous grower, and ra 
increaser. 35/= ea 


WHITE EMPEROR (Encreneart). For many years this lovely flower has b 
considered the most perfect White Trumpet in both form and quality; i 
difficult to imagine much improvement on it. Now that the price is so mt 
reduced, it should be in every good collection. _ It seeds freely, its poller 
highly fertile,"and it produces very fine seedlings., 10/6 ea 


WHITE NILEi(Bropr or Bropre). JA.M., R.H.S., 1925. A flower of ee 
white, with beautifully formed, even, flat overlapping perianth, of fine su . an 
4 inches across, standing at right angles to the crown, which is 18 inc ae 
18 inches wide, nicely ruffled at brim Quite the best flower of Se a 
Vigorous and very free of increase. 


WHITE SENTINEL (Encrenrart). A.M., R.H.S., 1926.% A twin se 
MiITYLENE, being raised from the same cross ; very similar in form, 4 | 
the crown is a trifle smoother. A flower of most exquisite quality, 8/6 
strongly recommended. 


Foreign and Colonial orders should be accompanied by remittance sufficient to cover postage. 
No orders can be accepted after September Ist 


CATALOGUE NOW READY and worth the perusal of every Daffodil Specialist. 


J. LIONEL RICHARDSON, Prospect Gardens, WATERFORD, 
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DENING ILLUSTRATE. ie regis- 
FE. the General Post Office as a News- 


The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
feet London, tole 4. 


ie SEEDS FOR “MAY SOWING fae 


(table and Flower Garden, Rock Garden, and Green- 
‘nest, selected strains and tested growth. Also finest 

ed Potatoes for May planting. Special Lists free.— 
SONS, il, 12, 18, King St., Covent Garden, Ww. C. , 2. 


| to all readers. Please mention GARDENING Thue. 
hen writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


NOW. —BATH’S EMPRESS PANSIES 
own in the Royal Parks. The richest and largest 
strain of pansies extant. Per pkt., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 

H. BATH, LTD. (Dept. B), The Floral Farms, 


) NETTING.—From 2s. ld. per 50 yd. 
i. Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
housands of rolls stocked. 


sUARDS. —3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
d. doz. Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
‘iage paid. 

i MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 


ils, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
‘1 value. 8 in.. 20s.6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
hes extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


YEN HOSE. —Superior qualitiy. 
, Carriage paid. Approval. 


'S.—From 138s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


)3ardening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
us and you get very best possible value. 


‘IS BOUNDARY NETTING. —Lines top 


bottom. 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
\pproval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 it, 17s. ; 
per dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
paying Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 


I, small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens: 
Ne gy 50 xlyd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 68. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s., 4 
» 10s, 6d., 13s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., ‘Ms, l6s., ie 2 
* 95 x8 yds., i4s., l6s., ors. Any size supplied. 
ul “Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 


| Mesh. 5ft., 48. 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d.; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
Re . per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
other meshes on application. 


fe HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
N E ACAULIS FL. PL. Beaudet Hmeratd 


ions and rose-pink double blossoms, charming alpine, 
. per dozen. Carriage and packing paid for cash 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, 
Srx HILLs NURSERY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


GARDENERS’ F 


60 ft., 


Blue Twill with 
NS POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, 6.3. 


[, Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. _ Illustrated 


Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


‘Y BATHS, Nesting Boxes, ‘Sundials, 
een all Gatien Ornaments. sOstelngue No. 10.free. 
7, Eccleston Street, 5.W.1 


mental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
9. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 


cing, Catalo 
AUL, LT 


e 790. 


Ask for separate lists,— 
., Norwich, 


oe 
“iirwn\)) 


ron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. | 


ATERER’S  Dahhias, 
choice BEDDING PLANTS, 
FLOWER SEEDS, RHODODENDRONS, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ALPINE, and 
PLANTS. 


Descriptive and Mlustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


DRIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd, Cole hester. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Gatalogus of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on applic ation.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


THOMPSON AND “MORGAN'S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London I Road, , Ipswich. 


aN GIANT POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


ATTS’ 

ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, hak pkt., 1s, 
and 2s.6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d. and 5s.—W. . WATTS, 


The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


ARNATION PLANTS that will grow a mass 


of bloom this summer in the open garden. Perpetual 
flowering, many grand colours and scented. Will surprise you. 
Strong plants 2s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. — BAZELEY 
BROS., Nurserymen, Eastleigh, Hants. 


LPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. Large 
Send for list.— 


stock, new varieties, moderate prices. 
MARION GLEDSTANES, Fardross, an Co. Tyrone. 


Chrysanthemums, 
VEGETABLE and 
AZALEAS, 
PERENNIAL 


ALDWIN PINNEY, Mena. Shipbourne, 


Tonbridge.—Violets. Plant now for Autumn bloom. 
Princess of Wales, Amiral Avellam, 4s. dozen; doubles from 
5s. dozen. As exhibited at the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
Olympia. Complete list on application. Violets and how to 
grow them, 7d. (Mention paper.) 


AHLIA COLTNESS GEM, dwarf. scarlet 


bedder; DUNECHT (yellow Coltness), strong plants, 5s 
per doz. Save money and send for bedding list. ‘Satisfaction 
guaranteed. —FINCHER, Caldec ote Nurseries, Nuneaton. 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 

ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 


ULL’S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD Co., Chelsea Works, Lewisham, 


[IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Petelocurt, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. . Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING ee anien Paths 
Y and Lily Ponds, hee or crazy for rustic work, 


, and wall coping, rocker, 
— GEO. one BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


| MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


UTTON’S: WALLFLOWERS. 


_ The cultivation of the Wallflower was revolutionised when 
we introduced the orange-searlet varieties, and we strongly recom- 
mend flower lovers to try the following :— 


SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet) 
Per packet, 2/6 and 1/6. 
SUTTON'S ORANGE BEDDER (vivid orange) 
Per packet 2/6 and 1/6. 
SUTTON'S PRIMROSE MONARCH (pale yellow) 
n Per packet 1 6. 
SUTTON’'S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety) 
Per packet 2/6 and 1/6 


WUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


BEACKMORE & LANGDON, qivertan Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 


Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 

it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 

and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 

Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
“Py it.—_FOYLES, 121, Shapes Cross Road, London. 


NHRYS SANTHS. —Very best early lowe ering rend 


/ decoratives Monument, In Memoriam, etc. All colours. 2s. 
doz., carr. pd. HYDE, Chrysanth. Specialist, Leagrave, Beds. 


A STERS (Ostrich Zinnias, Stocks, 
: : Heliotrope, Lobelia, Nemesia, Gaillardia, 4d. per doz. 
Salvia, ls. 6d. per doz. Pansies, 9d. per doz. 2s. order carr. pd.— 
H. DOBBIE, F.R.H.S., Florist, Bungay, Suffolk. , 


ENTIANA VERNA 12 clumps, 6s., free. 


6 Saxifraga Sternbergii, 3s. 6d.; 6 Pinguicular grandiflora, 
5s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s. — O KEL LY, Botanist, Bally- 
vaughan, Ireland. 


Plume), 


AINT, LEETE’S (il). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 

ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 Ib., 3s. 9d. ; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S:E. 1. 


toh 
ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922. —WEBSTER' Ss PATENTS Co., Kilsby, Rugby. 


| S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, boc ket nail. —_WEBSTER'S as above. 


EBSTER’S ‘‘CASCADE ” NOZZLES | fit any 


can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing ; dirt 
don’t choke ; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Sule t 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Tronmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTUR ree. all sizes stocked : 


Bought Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS COrn G2 
Dept, cate See Church Street, PMC ae 


GORE 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JOSEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


(\REENHOUSE “PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘‘ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall, cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per ewt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free, —Full particulars from W.- 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works,: Battersea, London, S.W. ll: 


1V 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, é&e. 


J)RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
cwt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


(JARDEN LIM E.—The best is _ Leicester” 


Brand of Calcium Carbonate, 90 1b. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 
carr. paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


GARDEN NETTING es 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples. Tennis 


Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—_GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


(z ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
ae tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 


Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


fesse GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 
i_bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s, 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.; 
25 by 5, 88. 9d.; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 14s.: 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately.—A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 3 Pe tee 
XYARDEN NBTS, new, square mesh, 3$d. 
per yd. Cheaper, 25 yds. x lyd., 28.325 x 8 yds., 16s., etc. 
Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—N. BE. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


N EW Garden Netting for fruit protection, not to 
i‘ be confused with secondhand fish netting. 25x4 yds., 12s. 6d.; 
25x8 yds., 25s., carr. pd.—_M. ARCHER & Sons, Heaton Pk., Man. 


OOK! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 


/ small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr, pd. 
delivery ;25 x 1 yds., 2s.;50 x1, 48.;25x2, 4s.;25x 3, 6s.;25x4, 
7s. 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x 3, li7s.; 
25 x 4, 20s.—_BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


SG ¥ ¥ ad =) 

EW STEAM TARRED Tennis Boundary 
i _ Netting, Corded, 6d. square yard, any height or length 
supplied. Perfect Rot Proof Pea Netting, 6 in. mesh, 3d. square 
yard. Garden Netting, new tanned, 53d. square yard; Repaired, 
2d. square yard. Fruit Bed Enclosures, complete with supports, 
prices on_application—A. NORMAN & SON, Net Works, 
Bridport, Dorset. 


AYARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 

mesh, 25 yds. x1 yd., 2s.; 25 x 2, 4s. ; 25 x 3, 63.; 25 x 4, 

8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 

Special nets for Tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


f fe SPARS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 
black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 
25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s. 6d. : 
25 x 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 25x 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 x 4, 7s.; 25 x 5, 88. 9d. 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 


7 ie aa Nets sent immediately.—A. HATTER, Net Works, 
ye. 


ieee x—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 
and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 


application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~\CYTHES, 5s. 9d. complete. Brand new 
: stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
tings, and 2 ft. 6 in. pressed steel blade, all complete 5s. 9d., car- 
riage paid. Satisfaction or money back. Bargain Catalogue 
free.—GREEN’S, 702, Albert Street, Lytham. 


[SEEN EEE PILLS and POWDERS have 
cured thousands! Why not you? Send f 64 
book about herbs and how to use them! 24 et 


‘ St 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road. 
Cardiff. 


Be UeeeL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


ibe it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 
_ KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W.18. 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE ! ! Ideal for Peas, 
fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered. 


Special prices small lots or 17s. 3d. mile. Samples free.— 
GREEN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. on 


(ASPES Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 

mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 
—WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 

EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage id.— 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts, hank a 


LASS — Best 2! oz. Horticultural Glass, 
various sizes from 13d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 
Stock also held in London.—Write “GLASS ” (Dept, G, I,), 


4, Mason Street, Manchester, 


¥ 
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Peete eee e asset aes eeseesersesseesseere 


. 
ARDEN CANES.—Special cash offer. 2 ft., 


°°? 9.9 ele Car | 
Qs. 10d. ; 3ft., 35. 6d.; 4ft., 4s, 6d.; 5ft., 11s; 6ft., 138.3 
Tit., 158. 6d.: 8 ft. 198: 10ft., 928 per 100. Carriage paid.— WHERE TO LOOK AT CHELSEA} 


ALBERT HEAD, Wokingham, 
ENCING WIRE.—Plain covered _ strand. 
R.E. Spades, Hoes, Twine, Tent Pegs, Mallets, Spade : ; 
Handles, Hose-pipe Connections, Grass Shears, Entrenching : | 


were cecereeerer® 


Tools, Brackets, Ropes, Reins. WALTON, 40, Wakefield Road, : 
Bradford. Q 


3 oe : A selection of just those A’ 
PLANTS, & which are not includ 
, &e. 


‘clearance offers’’ is exhibit 
-\ LPINE, ROCK, mapnine. wall and crazy- ; on TABLE Meer the Big as ent 
paving iam All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage : My rf 
cent Fpe ea arate rely slr | eae) . : Een M ARSDEN NURSERY, 
ORDER CARNATIONS. ASHTEAD  - SURREY 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 3 ; ae 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and : A SPECIAL’ “CHELSEA COLLECT} 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly : OF TWELVE POT-GROWN ALPI 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as_ possible. | 


Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had _on application.— : SELECTED FROM AMONG THE BE 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. : VARIETIES SHOWN ON OUR STANI 
EW LATE FRUITING RASPBERRIES, well : OFFERED FOR 10/6, POST FREE. 
dormant, 650, 5s.; 100, 9s. Strawberry plants, late : 
fruiting sorts; strong, 50, 2s. 9d.; 100, 5s. Best Autumn sown Lewevecece st eeeceeeees te eeeees Otro | 


Cabbage plants, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, Lettuce, 2s., Cauli- 
flowers (early and late sorts), Red Pickling, Curly Kale, etc., to 


name, strong, 2s. 6d. 100. Celery, white, pink, 2s. 100. Chrysan- 
themums, finest early and later blooming kinds, to name, all 


shades, strong, 12, 3s.; 25, 5s. 6d. All carr. paid, cash.—JAS. 
WALTERS, Grower and Florist, 25, Friars Walk, Exeter. 


“ARE PRIMULAS, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
) Collections.—REv. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall Leicester. 


FLORAL... Sat 
July 3rd, 4th and 5th, 19 
OVER | 


£1,000 


IN. PRIZES 


IOLAS. Choice bedding varieties, Is. 4d. 
dozen. Postage 3d. List free—-UNDERWOOD BROS., 
Charles Street, Camberley. _ teu rusies yf - 
ARE PLANTS. List. Many uncommon 


mountain species and garden hybrids. Rock garden 
open.—MISS TAYLOR, Quarry Orchard, Clears, Reigate. 


Q 00 Hardy Midland Rock Plants. Catalogue 
free.—_ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


(NACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
\U_Contich, Belgium. A B x 
HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 


Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, EB. 10. 


ILLTAMS, 8, Park Rd, Leyton, B10. 7 ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 2: 
OLYANTHUS, Greenways Glory, A.M. 
R.H.S. 1926. Colour deep Venetian red, good plants, 
12s. 6d. dozen. Carriage paid. From the original raiser.— 
MISS BENSON, The Cottage, Henfield, Sussex. 


Schedules on Application to— 
W. J. MAXFIELD, Organising Secrei 
Town Hall————————— Wolverham; 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


WOLVERHAMPTO 


‘XOLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 
Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and : - , 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ANTED.—Lady or Gentleman, with good ap- 
pearance, in or near London, having spare time, who could 

take on agreeable flower show work as required from time to time, 
salesmanship preferred but previous experience not essential. 
Full particulars on application.—Box 664, “GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. TENDERS { 


PLEASE MENTION — 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRAT! 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISE 


TEAD ¢ t{ARDENER wanted on building estate wars — or 
in charge of men and to supervise laying out of gardens.— METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF ISLD 
Box No. 665, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Bouyverie Street, OLD YORK STONE PAVING. 


ee eee oP os erie 
ae - 5 -ST , stored al pune 
ARDENER’S HANDYMAN required for fair  Sebbon Street, N.1. 


sized garden N. Finchley. Willing to wash car, attend central Form of Tender may be had on application to th 
heating, boots, knives. Small greenhouse, flowers, vegetables. Engineer at the Municipal Buildings. ‘ 
Cottage available. Write stating wages required, with experience Sealed tenders for the whole of the stones, or for 
and testimonials. Permanency.—Apply Box 666, ‘GARDENING — tonnage, enclosed in the enyelope provide: ake 
ILLUSTRATED,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. ee not later than 4p.m. on Inesday, 
al } sj 3 igh 
ANTED—Good, all-round gardener; must Pid sear inde ae oe 
be trustworthy; cottage attached to garage ; wife willing C. G, E, FL! 
to help in house if required. Apply, stating wage, references, etc. T a Cer 
—MRS. OWEN SMITH, “ Ashfields,” Raunds, Nr. Welling- Municipal Buildings, Upper Street, N.1. 
borough, Northamptonshire. 7th May, 1928. . * ; 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield ovAXs 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :— 


hers i 
7 Ibs., 5/6; 14 Ibs, G/—3 28 lbs, 10/3 56 Ibs, 18/-; 112 lbs, 32/~. Or, it unable to A tONDONG 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash ie 4 

with order (except TINS). Pr 1 uv 
Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. TRADE MAR* 


CLAY & SON, Msnurg Manufacturers STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 1; 
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WEED 
KILLER 


has been used for 30 years 


Its reputation as a sure and certain means of exter- 
minating weeds is based on its record of actual perfor- 
mance. It enjoys the largest sale of all weed-killers, 
because once tried it is always used by people who need 
a speedy and safe method of killing weeds 


es Eureka’s full h i d 
: ureka’s full strength never varies, and, year in 
AND SAFE year out, it gives the same satisfactory results. 
TO USE Your paths can be perpetually tidy without 
AS IT IS backaching, tedious labour. Get Eureka from any 
: of our agents, or apply'to us in case of difficulty. 
SURE AND Other Eureka Products include : i neeers ALE, | 
ii T Eureka Lawn Sand, Soilfume, ii} 5) 
LASTING IN : \ Eureka Worm Killer, Nicotine: / Le ' 
S Fumers, Insecticides, Sprays & 6 
EFFECT other chemicals and na Ht) 
lete \ 7M 


Write J ree Y 
\ List F j ul 


its ge yy 
fares ay THS TIN MIXED WITH25 gallons ar veel 
T DRESSING FOR 100 saves i 


JMLINSON & HAYWARD LTD. a a 
51 Newland, LINCOLN 


THE “MAJESTIC” PATENT SPRINKLER 


The simplest and most efficient Sprinkler for large areas — 
AWNS, TENNIS .COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, 
AND TENNIS HARD COURTS 
Fine Mist-like Spray . The Only Sprinkler 
Does Not Flood oe é for Hard Courts 


THE 
SAREL PATENT 
SPIKED ROLLER 


fcr 


THE 


PATTISSON’ 
[ORSE BOOTS 


Aerating and Cultivating Fine 


Turf on LAWNS 


H. PATTISSON & CO. 
Stanmore Hill Works 
STANMORE—— MIDDLESEX 
SPECIALISTS in 


ALL TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS FOR 
WORK OF LAWNS 
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For 


SERVICE and SATISFACTION 


Go to 


HEWTPAS 


Growers of 
BRITAIN’S BEST 


DELPHINIUMS 


Our Catalogue of Delphiniums, 

Lupins, Paeonies, etc., is now 

ready and a copy will he for- 
warded on application 


HEWITT :S 


SOLIHULL—— WARWICKSHIRE 


ESTABLISHED OVER 65 YEARS 


— THE 
FOUNTAIN 
INO 3a, 
Height overall . 

48 ins. 
Height to top of 
Bowl . 34 ins. 
Dia. Bowl 22 ins. 
Dia. at base of 
Pedestal 12 ins. 


Price, without 
curb but with 
upright copper 


pipe, union and 
jet (no stop tap) 

130/- 
If without jet for 
use as bird bath 

120/- 
Curb—6 x 6 ins. 
section, extra ; 
48 ins. dia. inside 


Curb to special 
dia. per foot 7/- 
measured out- 
side. 


London Office and Showrooms: 


LEEDS HOUSE, 2, CAVENDISH PLACE, 
LONDON, W.2 


ee —es 
en A GO ON I LO, CO I LI LIT CLI III LIN AE LO I Og 


If you have any difficulty in selection, write 


Run down 
in your 


Car 


and visit the 


STEVENAGE 


Charming rock garden, 
“sink”? gardens, and 
:: the finest stock of :: 


in the Kingdom. 


30 miles from 
London on the 
Great North Road. 


Six Hills Nursery, 
STEVENAGE . - 


mm 


SIX HILLS NURSERY 


ALPINE PLANT Sam 


( 


Open on Saturday Afternoons j= 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 


HERTS. 


The beauty of 
‘“LEFCO” GARDEN ORNAMENT 


is imperishable 


From the moment they are placed they 
“belong” to the garden, their newness 
is not-a harsh discordant newness—and 
yet forever their outlines will be as clean- 
cut, their surface as smooth as to-day, 
for the beautiful speckled biscuit coloured 
ware is impervious to all weathers. 


There are over fifty models in the “ Lefco” 
Range of Garden Ornaments, Fountains, 
Bird-Baths, Vases, Sundials, Animal Figures, 
etc., suitable for every setting, formal and 
informal. 


The“ Lefco” Ware can be inspected 
in the Chelsea Show Grounds. We 
Invite you to see it. 


for Booklet (C.S.1.) which illustrates the 
whole range. 


THE Lees FIRECLAY 


OI 


THE HAWK 
Height, 124 ins. Price 15 


co; 
WORTLEY :: 


Le 
LEED 


en 
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MY ROCK AND WATER GARDEN EXHIBIT AT CHELSEA SHOW, 1928 === 
Awarded Silver Gilt Flora Medal 


Marcel de Smet 


Mock « Water Garden Specialist 


For Originality and High Artistry 
in All Garden Design 


Each garden a poem, an artist's 
ideal patiently and faithfully worked 
out. A garden has innumerable 
poetic associations, trees, cascades 
of blossom, pools with their quiet 
reflections—all that is needed is 
power to assemble them together 
harmoniously. Harmony should 
be the keynote of garden design. 


ee eae EE AA ee 


-_ Keningon 9132 Gechnigue is useless without = 
| x 1, CATHCART ROAD | the Artist's Inspiration. = 
a SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON I Offer Both = 
‘Senn 
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ee 


HOLDER-HARRIDEN, Ltd, 


were the inventors of 


It pays 


7 spray Pneumatic 4 
this wa 7 
4 Garden Spraying 
‘Machines 


Riveted ‘throughout like a boiler. Made’ in 4 
~VIREX BRASS ALLOY, thus resisting rust 


‘and perishing action of strong fluids. 


2Pints- ~- - 28/- 14 Gallons - = - 
” my = z 45/- 24 ” % a 
1 Gallon - - 58/- 4 rr i r 
£% 10 Gallons on wheels’ - . £15 
NST “OUR 
(Wiley Seaver Buy the best STAND — 
Duet No. 30, 
: ONLY AWARD : ae a 
| for Pneumatic Knap- | and be satisFied = " Sunde Avenue le, 
ai sacks. ; CHELSEA SHO W 
A | W rite for New Illustrated List. ae 
A [ee = s«i1-2, Chiswell Street, London, E.C.1 Clerkenwell 4138 
Soe SAWN ROR LETS er O R ( ; H ] D Se 5,000,000 BEDDING, HERBACE 
ae R ee ae cwt. CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and c 
LAWN SAND - ae Tere well stows and cuesransiee plants in 250 varieties 
“Tonks’? ROSE MANURE 30 alntivicee ce eran 
SWEET PEA MANURE 25/-, | STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS | 7” °"wocit rooted planes frst quality only 
Ail Cetade Paid. A Kindly send for Catalogue. Send post card for free lists. 
The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. JAMES CYPHER & SONS ALFRED aired Barton Nu 
HECKMONDWIKE Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM oucester 


rae LEGitlt. 
PLANET LAB 


Always legible 
Name ehangeable 
Weatherproof 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER || i #2 ‘ 


BEND 2/3 ror ase Doz. 
LEGILAB PLANT LABELS, 


5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


IS ECONOMICAL 


LN oF EL eCOIne 
SUMPTION, AND te ee BIR 
IS HIGHLY RE- STOCKS OFOTHER TAB 
COMMENDED FOR TYPE BOILERS | 
SMA b43.°GiL ASS y 
HOUSES. MADE HOTWATER PIPES : 28/ 
IN 4 SIZES, HEAT- AND FITTINGS— Careip 
i nr England 
ING POWER 80-250 VALVES, ETC. Wale 

LINEAL FEET OF 
4 in. PLPES Write fo 
of 
BIRD BA 
——_ SUNDI/ 
Etc. 


CALL AND INSPECT STAND “1,” IN THE MAIN AVENUE,. 
CHELSEA HORTICULTURAL SHOW, MAY 23, 24, & 25 E. Pp. ELLIOTT 
135, LIVERPOOL, ROAD, SOUTHE 
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Gold Medal Daffodils 


Poeticus and Barrii Varieties 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S AWARDS 
VINCENT SQUARE, 1928, 

March 27 Silver Medal - - Daffodil Exhibit 


April 11 Silver Gilt Medal - Daffodil Exhibit 
April 11 Award of Ment - Narcissus 


“Wide Wing” 
April 11 Award of Merit 


Narcissus “J. K 
Ramsbottom ” 


L 


April 17 Gold Medal - - Daffodil Exhibit 
April 17 Award of Merit - Narcissus 
“Red Rim” 
April 17 Award of Merit - Narcissus 
“ Narrabi ” 


and Two First Prizes 


THESE NEW VARIETIES of Daffodils combine in a 

marked degree quality and usefulness with colour and 

perfection of form. The lasting quality of the flower$ 

will commend itself to all daffodil lovers, and this is 

specially emphasised in such flowers as “' Papyrus,” 
‘*Réd Rim,’’ ‘‘ Wide Wing,’’ etc. 


The illustration shows Narcissus Engleheart’s W hite | 
Rose which secured a Certificate of Preliminary 
Recognition as a show flower at the R. H. S, 


For particulars and catalogue apply to 


F. A. SECRETT, Daffodil Grower, 
MARSH FARM, TWICKENHAM 


MIBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES Ne ONCERA.STIDA. 


16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Ete. Catalogue green foliage. Much better thas 
actus =do 12 8 tion 
“aps Collarette | oes : GARDEN CHRYSANTHS. one iy free on request 5 'to 12 pie 4: ee 30/- 100 


GIBSON “@ CO., The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


REAL RUSTIC OAK GARDEN SUITE 


Hollow Bottom Seat. 
Hard English Oak. 
Rustic wood, peeled, 
stained & varnished. 


QUAINT 
COMFORTABLE 
STRONG 


TUB CHAIRS, 2 ft. long 


TEAKWOOD 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


We guarantee that all our 


GARDEN SEATS, CHAIRS a s 
Lae eae ees are made of £2:0:0 
‘ec attleship Teakwood. 
Ince|| Practically indestructible, |lreakwood TUB SEAT, 4 ft. long 
| “|| this beautiful wood, toned £3 "5:0 
ig by ieee pater Lasts Y P 

with a arden Schemes. 
| SUITE, 3 PIECE 
(lity Write for illustrated Lifetime £7:0:0 
= Catalogue and Prices aS | oS - ee = : 
EXHIBITED at CHELSEA SHOW, Stands Nos. 57 & 58, Sundries Avenue. end for our Price Lists. 
__ MAY & BUTCHER LTD. A. OVEREND & SONS 
| 50, Heybridge, Maldon, Horticultural Builders and Rustic Specialists. 

F Essex do) ace Head Office - - 367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, S.W.16. — Tel.: Streatham 3386. 


: Branch = = - PINNER ROAD, HARROW, MDSX. Tel. : Harrow 1664. 
IP On PPR en es cece ssvcoseccedccscese css ccocsssdsedevecceces: Awarded alae sade age pieeres of Sate e Bee Internation’? Horticultural Exhibition, 1912. 
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Hardy 
Primula 


Oliver & Hunter's group 

of Primulas at the Chelsea 

Show in the Primula Tent 
will include :— 


P. Microdonta, P. Waltoni, 
P. Florinds, P. Littoniana, 
P. Nutans, P. Cernua, 


C Hu A L S of C A WL Y P. Japonica “‘Balmakewan” 


Hybrid, and many other 


GARDEN ARCHITECTS. Advice given 120 ACRES OF NURSERY , ; 
for GARDEN & ESTATE PLANNING Containing a_ very fine Collection of rare and interest 
& GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS : QOjynamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, oO species sca 
Work carried out in any part of the country. Hardy Plants, Roses, Dahlias, etc., etc. Bb an : 
J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. "THE NURSERIES, CRAWLEY atalogue of Primula 


Alpines free on request. 


—_—_—~— 


DOBBIE’S PLANT W.WELLS, Jun. Oliver & Hunte 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, Hardy Plant Sone 
y ant Specialists, 
HARDY SCOTCH GROWN MERSTHAM, SURREY py ts 
Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Moniaive, Dumfriesshi 


Pansies, Violas, Fuchsias, and Alpine Alpine and Herbaceous 
Plants should consult our Plant Catalogue, Plant Specialist 


Post Free on Application. 


Special Collections: 


Mention this Paper. Delphiniums , . 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. Old Cornish Crazy Pav 

Michaelmas Daisies 8/-, 15/-. and 27/- ae 
DOBBIE & Co., LTD. Phlox: 9m: ae) Qari 9/- and 18/- _.,, Mottled grey green and russet, 
King’s Seedsmen—___ EDINBURGH Gypsophila Bristol Fairy . 7/6 each. unequalled for warmth of colour 


Catalogues post free on application. ' and beauty of appearance, 1} in. 
to 2in. thick, covering capacity 
about 12 yards per ton. 


In truck loads, 35/- per ton, 


SMITH’S RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage carriage paid up to 200 miles. 


“PERFECT” cs Les F Old Cornish Rustic Sle 
rownee WEED KILLER vovom Orne 


reproduce that old-world charm 
ay WOOD PRESERVATIVE of architecture so difficult to 
Also in Liquid—All Sized Drums. obtain : cheaper than grey slates, 
First Weed Killer ever offered, and first ever since. WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC the are infinitely more effective. 
’ 9s IN DARK OAK, DARK RED, AND GREEN ty y 
SMITH on SUTEIANG tated Rabel bell 1 
I D AND POWDER ae 2 F : : | 
Easily applied with paint brush, but not for use on r D labo e Wua 
Sample tin of Powder to make 25 galls., 4'- Post Free. painted woodwork. a Penpethy & No th ~ Q 
Best Value. Most Reliable. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed, PRICES: TINTAGEL as a9 CORNW 
Prices and particulars of — 4 gallon cans orto cash, delivered, 
MAREK SWMWiIiTH, 1.7 Db. 10.so0 api. Chee 


LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., Build the GARDEN FRAME 
Supplied by Chemists and Licensed Seedsmen. 


St Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


ani 
iri to the correct length, ready for nailing. 
1zeé 
1—3 ft. 9 in. long, 3 ft. wide, 1 ft. 6 in. high to 9 iD. 
2-7 ft. long, 3 fc. wide, 1 ft. 6 in. high to 9 in. 1% 
Special Bargain 
Sweet Pea Sticks, etc. 
1x1 Deal, 7 ft. long, 2/= per dozen; 3 dozen fo! 


Guaranteed Satisfaction or Cash returned 


nm Bp ramet reg cca 


BASKETS & 


Write for Catalogue to— Catalogue Free 
: Dept 
HAMPERS Orsett Basket Works, > Matta tS SON 4 


Wicker Chairs and Tables ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX Dog Island Works, GAINSBOR‘ 
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lo 


BENTLEY’S 


ED DESTROYERS A new way with 


_in strength. First in popularity 

\ressing will keep walks and drives 

clean for two years. ea ES 
incentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 


;., 19/-; 6 galls., £1 16s. ; 12 galls., 
> 24 galls., £6 6s ; 40 Ils., ° é : 

MO eiterc). Japan supplies a sure, non-poisonous remedy 

| Powder (1-25) Poison 


/ 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6; At last ants are defeated—simply; without poison. 


20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- Exhaustive experiments have proved this wonderful 
BENTLEY’S Japanese remedy to be absolutely certain. Users here 
are enthusiastic—....-. it has really done me a good turn 
AISY KIL L E R veeees can strongly recommend it...... ”, Easy—simple—safe 
The Scientific Lawn Sand Please write to us for particulars 
wns of all kinds—tennis courts, bowl- 
id golf greens, and croquet grounds, ; RICHARDS’ 


all ds, and t dant y 
NG ces phases, teantifel cod NIPPON ANT-DESTROYER 


‘hing in appearance, comfortable to 


eee conaitions neces 1 GC oH. RICHARDS LTD., 234 Borough High Street, London, S.E. I 


sary for perfect sport. 
tight barrels: 1 ton, £26; 4 cwts., mmo orA oOW. oO LAN 53 May 23. 245 25 
‘per cwt; 1 cwt., 28/-; 56 lbs., 15/6. 
igs: 1 ton, £24 10s.; 4 cwts., 25/- 
wt.; 1 cwt., 26/6; 56 lbs.. 15/-; 
|., 8/6; 141bs., 4/9; tins, 1/6 each. 


‘ge paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


CHELSEA SHOW 


\neval Catalogue sent on application. 2 ey RDEN LO : d ¥ 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - § 


; WEDNESDAY 
67,68 Cheapside, london EC.2. Phone-City 3856 & 


| Manufacturers :— 


SEPH BENTLEY Ltd. 


irrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


This old Gothic Arch will be in 
the Monastery Garden exhibited 
by us in the Main Avenue at 
Chelsea Show, where we shall 
be pleased to meet all enthusiasts 
for original garden design and. 


ection. the best hardy plants. 


2 4 Ss 
; 2 Acres ropen for ae 


Our Specialities include :— 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, ORNAMENTAL. TREES, 
SHRUBS, FRUIT, and ALPINES. Catalogues Free 


's Baggesen’s Hardy Plant Nursery 


Va PEMBURY = Near TUNBRIDGE WELLS eee } 78 PEMBURY. 


See our new Perpetual Carnations fer 
the open Border and potting on 


STUART LOW & CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, ENFIELD 


at “Chelsea”’ 


1s 
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The Silver Medal 


| 
WESTONBIRT HORSE SHOE Bott 
ORCHIDS! 4 AT CHELSEA SHO 


UNRIVALLED IN QUALITY May 23, 24, 25 


Come and see some typicai examples 
of Boilers for private and nursery 
gardens. 


| Special quotations 
on application 


STAND G——MAIN AVENUE 


Inspection cordially invited 


H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD. si Used in the mi 


Gardens 
WESTONBIRT —- TETBURY — GLOS. Booklet C post free 
Telegrams & Cables: ’Phone : CHAS. P. KI NNELL & Co., | 


“ ALEXANDER, WESTONBIRT.” WESTONBIRT 8, 65 65a Southwark Street Londo S 
> » ’ J \ 


*Phone: Hop 0362. 


Roses, Rose 


Burbage Roses are guarant 
British Grown and true 
to name 


The HAWSS 


Genuine — IMPROVED — 


Make = Watering-Cans 


Exclusive Features :— 

S Double Japanned and special finish for durability— 
SAS, Every Can is tested and guaranteed— 

Patent Strainer to clear can, detachable— 

Rain Spray, graded Roses — and 


J e HAWS One Quality only—the very best. 


Descriptive List post free . 
application from— 


aes ; ee Special Notice—Our Regd. Trade Mark is on 
Original Patentee & Manufacturer, A 
Brass Label, plainly affixed toeach Can. Refu SE 
Clapton Works, Bishops Stortford, risleading andl fen on aubetinites: x THE BURBAGE NUR R 
Obtainable fr Il high cl Seeds 
Herts. eaaalronmonsers. Tf any, Jificnlin esl ae Nr. HINCKLEY, LEICESTERSHIR 
Over 40 Years Success, write us. 


NEW COMPETITION LAE 


“The Rolls-Royce 


of Mowers.” 

You cannot buy the best unless 
you know this machine. 

Registered Stockists supply 16 in. 
J.P. Super for £4 re and 12 
instalments of £L 1s.; 12 in. 
model for £3 $s. et 9 instal- 
ments of £1 1s. J.P. Power 
Mower for £17 Lis, and 12 
instalments of £44s. Nameof 
nearest Stockists on application. 
Send for Booklet 91, and ask for 

worki KUNG demonstration Sree. 

J.P. Super Lawn Mowers, Ltd. 
91 Meynell Road, Leicester 


perfectly conceals the 
name till after the award has 


USE THIS LABEL FOR ALL CLOSE 
COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS | 
When the Award has been made and the 
opened, the Class, the Number of the i a 
the Award, and the Exhibitor’s Name are 
displayed on ONE side of the Label. No 
handling is therefore necessary a) 
FROM ALLLSTATIONERS AND£PRINTERS — 
Illustrated Leaflet, with Prices, on application. 


‘GEO: WATERSTON & SONS 


“MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


; ‘WARRISTON ROAD EDINBURG 
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GARDEN DESIGN 


However small or large your 
garden, the same expert skill and . 
deep interest is given to its A! fi 
planning. Advice on replanning : 
and reconstruction ; specifications 
and estimates prepared. 


Ate i 


> ——— |, 


ATE 
= ea ee ee 
> Sarna 


yy a 
J X . 

STANLEY V. HART 

Garden Architect 

7, PENDLESTONE RD.., F.17 


Telephone: Walthamstow 2141 


{ELSEA SHOW 


| We shall be pleased to see all 

Customers and Friends who 
| can make it convenient to call 
upon us in the Main Tent at 


STAND 28. 
We shall be showing 


CDER CARNATIONS, LILIUM REGALE, 
IRISES AND DELPHINIUMS. 


LOWE & GIBSON, Ltd. 


| Crawley Down, Sussex 


=) _ 
SR SET 


-MEDICI | 


irden Ornaments 


Imperishable Reinforced 
ement 


—— =. 


BIRD BATH and PEDESTAL 
with STATUETTE 
Height, 4 ft. Base, 12 ins, 


square. Diameter of bath, 
143 ins. 

p Complete 50/-. Pedestal | 

and Bird Bath 37/-. 


SUNDIALS. Height, 2 ft. 


9 ins. Base, 12 ins. square. | 
Complete with 7 in. Antique 
Brass Dial. 


All carriage paid, £2 5s. 


Groups, Vases, Pedestals, etc. 


Write for Illustrated List. 


ITALIAN ART SUPPLY CO. 


(M. Dept.), 


8 & 9, Grand Arcade, LEEDS 
*Phone 2/253 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Sill 


Essential to Every Iris Garden 


A COLLECTION OF 


The DYKES Irises 


Cretan --- I/- Simplicity ... 1/- Harmony ... 2/- Silver Mist .., 26 
Istria ... ... 2/- Ariadne ee Camm ECU Vaeee eae eee SApPMILe. -\s. a 42) 
Kurdistan) .22) 59/- Golderest = 48-2 /- Safrano oe Zi Brilliant noe, WKS 
One each of the above for £1. Carriage paid. 
Ariadne ... 3/6 Wedgwood ... 17/6 Cretan Foe lj eHarmony, 2. 2h 
Lustre na bo Simplicity -... 1/- Safrano Soe Bake Ruby... wwe Efe 
AACUMAMATING! summa) we letihworthee s2eee oD) - 


One each of the above for £2. Carriage paid. 


Goldcrest Pr Pale Lustre ee Brilliant te HIG Sapphire Pe eis 
Moonlight ... 7/6 Harmony ... 2/- Amber sae LAO Lulworth ... 5/- 
Venetia -. J/- Aphrodite ... 15/6 


One each of the above for £3. Carriage paid. 


Descriptive Catalogue post free from 


MRS. W. R. DYKES, Bobbingcourt, Pyle Hill, Woking, Surrey 


i pila 
gs 
aE 


CURTIS’S 
Nine Star Perennial 


BROCCOLI 


HIS WONDERFUL VEGETABLE planted May/June provides the 
following March, April, and May an abundant crop of 


Broccoli, 9 heads on every plant, and reproduces every year. {No frost will 
kill them and they are fit just when there are no green vegetables about, 
You must try them, 


Seed 1/-&2/6apacket. Plants, 6 for 1/6, 2/6 doz., 10/- 50, 18/6 100. 
Post paid for cash with order orC.0.D. FullCatalozue FREE 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion, & Brussel Sprout plants 50 for 1/3, 100 2/4. Post Paid. 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS, F.R.H.S. 


Seedsman to H.M. King George V. __ Chatteris, Cambridgeshire 


BATH’S Select BULBS & PLANTS 


Cannot be surpassed! 
BATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS As supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens. 


The largest Bulb growers in the United Kingdom ; over 100 acres under bulb cultivation. 


BATH’S GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI We make a speciality of the New Hybrid 


Primulinus, of which we grow over two acres. Our collection includes the finest 
introductions of all the best raisers. We also grow six acres of the best large 
flowering varieties. : 


BATH’S ROSES _ 100,000 good plants in the best varieties. 
BATH’S SELECT VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS From 


the finest stocks that are grown. 


BATH’S CARNATIONS $200 best new and standard varieties. 120,000 plants for 


present delivery, 


BATH’S GORGEOUS PAEQONIES The fashionable flower; all the new and 


best sorts. 
BATH’S DAHLIAS Cactus, Decorative, Pompone, Pzony-flowered, Star, Collarette,&c. 
BATH’S PLANTS FOR ALL GARDENS Ail the favourite sorts, with 


the newest additions. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogues, with copious 
Cultural Directions post free on application 


All goods are sent securely packed and carriage paid throughout Great Britain, 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, WISBECH, Cambs. 
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Davidson's Calceolaria 


CHELSEA SUPERB STRA 
Old Dutch Weather Glass ae 


, vemarkable 
for tts free flowering qualities, 
The flowers ave exceedingly 
I df N. E VE R F A Jf LS : vich and varied in colour, 
beautifully spotted and blotched 
and of fine form and substance. 


The water will RISE in the spout 2/- and 1/- per packet. 
as bad weather becomes likely: (As shown at the R.H.S. Hall 
FALLING, “dor sefine </weather, and illustvated in this Journal, 


issue May 12th.) 


’ Tae ae | , ALFRED DAWKIN 
My constant companion; nothing ever interfered with : : 


its accuracy.’’—Capt. Keisler in ‘‘ The Nautical Magazine.”’ 408, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


More Sensitive than the Most Perfect Barometer 


Price 8/6 Post Free 9/6 
(DELIVERY ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF JUNE) TUCKERS (OXFORD) . 


BROOKSIDE NURSERIES 


143, GT. PORTLAND ST., HEADINGTON, OXFORD 
F. DAVIDSON & CO., COND ee ) Celebrated for Alpine Pl: 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


HAYWARD'S EXHIBIT at ROYAL CHELSEA SHOV 


Any firm who can give better value for money than can be got elsewhere should exhibit their greenhouses. Thousands of readers 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from every part of the kingdom have now sen HAYWARD’S No. 20a, No. 224, and No. 23, and their heati 
apparatus at the above Show this year, and proclaim them better value than ever. We guarantee to supply them exactly as those tl 
were exhibited, therefore you now have a splendid opportunity of getting a good greenhouse at the cheapest possible price that a good one can 
supplied at, We supply everything of the very best quality and finish, fixed up here in sections into its proper place and carefully numbered rea 
for BOLTING and screwing together again on delivery, 21 oz. glass cut to the exact sizes and angles for every opening, carefully packed im box 
with all bolts, screws, brads, zinc, and putty. YOU have nothing extra to pay for; we supply everything Carriage Paid to your address, 
England and Wales, 500 miles from London, into Scotland and Ireland 10 per cent. extra, all at our risk. 


No. 22A.: Span Roof Greenhouse to 
fix on your Brickwork 


9 FTSMOKE PIPE 


No. 2 size BOILER 
We recommend this 
Heating Apparatus with 
pipes on two sides. 
NOTE.—Wealso quote 


Tig ae for 4 inch pipes on one 
LSI A side. 
KAY WARDS SILER Carriage Paid. We are the Only Firm who cut GLASS to fit and)supply Putty, Bolts, &c., FREE. 
To suit | Heating Apparatus} Supply Heating Prices of No. 22A. Prices of No. 20A If with an. Geel If with rain- 4 
Green- as above, pipes Apparatus with Gattiase oaia Greenhouse. Carriage | ee eos water gutters Send for 
house on 2 sides. pipes on 1 side. setae Pale: paid. 3 in. sleepers. | and down pipes. , 
Long. Boiler, £5. d. Boiler. £s. d. Ready for fixing on your Long. Wide. tame alps. | fa aseee £ os. d chemmss! 
ats No.2 610 0 | No.1 5 “0 0 brickwork, Pige Shas os es GC 0 12 0 @. 17-16 price for 
8 ft. NO 6.15290 BNO sie Suesan) Vitis Si oie « Ge 0 13 0 1 4QteG fixing i" 
9 ft. NOE e710 20 No. da a0 Long. Wide. ‘fo Sa vel Ott. — Ott Sonal LOR tee Cl oeaG ate your garde 
10ft. No.2 7 7 6 | No.1 510 0 10 ft “0 746 2 gal 1S 10 SOME IOR.. FEE) ees 1000" Pete ES i. | ’ 
10 ft. No. 2 710 0 No. 2 6 0 0 12 tit, 8 ft. ee OA tO) 10 ft. 8 ft. woe bo LOO Oo 18 O 1 7 80 up to 40 
12 ft. No. a nS: <0 No. 2 610 0 15 St. 10 ft. i 20 0-0 12 ft. 8 ft. cot ly. 20 0 ] OF: | 1 To @ miles fron 
15 ft. Noid) 78 40 (806 Nowa Sy 5/40 20 ft) 10 ft. me 641.0 0 -|- 18 Eto 2 Of. ees 1907 Ee 1 7 6 ur works 
15 ft. No. a 8 150 No. 2 es yas 25 StS | AOE tO: O10 15 ft. 10 ft. yee LOMO: l 3. 0 1-— ive oe c 
20 ft. No. 2 DAO GO eee None & 0-0 30 ft. 10 ft. Sect 100.20. 30 20 ft. 10 ft. in SS LOO 1 AOS 2 wo 
Price 36/- the set of six, 5 : 6/- - 5/- Estimates - for Heating ; any y Size Greenhouse. Pheae owl Cian 0180, and makes ee 
Nd OUR PORTABLE HAND LIGHTS, painted two coats, | appointihent, f0r aspect ay ain ae tra 


glass to slip in, made in the following sizes :—27 in, by 24 in., 24 in. by 


> tram fr 
22 in., 2lin. by 20in., 18in. by 18 in., igin. by 16 ins, and 144, by Tein. from St. Paul’s Station. Five mins, 


Forest Hill, Brockley; ten mins. New Cross Static 


Price Bei the set of six complete, or separately at the prices, with | en OT THE 
sis “Orders over 30 Carriage Paid 380 miles, BErPUERE emma oun am 
o er 

: SPECIAL OFFER 21.0z. GLASS. ph lope strongly advise inspection ' before 
crores a Bee. LIST OF HIGH-SLASS MOTOR GARAGES POST FREE if you mention this paper. List post free if you mention this par 
: : ibplsuetmbsaimis 


Send Post Card or 'P} e New C 07180 
ne r ‘Phone 2 ead has GOODS not simply FREE on RAILS, but Carriage Paid to YOU at our Risk 


Invumediate Despatch 


Hundreds of Testimonials. G. HAYWARD & CO., Brockley Road, London, S.E. 
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(OUR OAKS” 
>» SPRAYERS 
int Pattern’ 


, hine has constructional 


tes 
tr 


ke 


sntially j 
s oinits, giving necessary 
4 for safety under work- 


coryaiont 


The best Pneumatic Knapsack in existence. 


An Ideal Sprayer for every Garden and Greenhouse. 


No loose pump to carry 


not possessed by anu 


make of Pneumatic 
All Self-contained 


made, with 


One pumping up will 
entirely empty the con- 
ne tainer ae Re 


gure, 

| gallons. £6 0 0 Each Machine complete 

ieee 40 3 «(OO with Pressure Gauge 

k £4 2 0 

6 iv 

a} Container 

| made of 
“ Forex"’ 

; Brass 

ya Alloy 

| 

‘ids 

pr Ever 

y it- eae 

ke Machine 

Ie tested 

sia ey 

16 : 

i No 

pumping 

a whilst 

lat spraying 

3e 


‘peo 


boye are suitable for use with all kinds of washes, ii 
(phur. They are fitted with 40 in. best quality Armoured Hose, Brass Spraying Lance 


eta ees 


necluding Liver of Sulphur and 


ck, Pressure Gauge, Swivel Nozzle and Tundish with Strainer. Also fitted 


ycoeck on machine where hose connects, and Back Rest. 
te catalogues of Four Oaks Sprayers and Syringes post free on application 


FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., Sutton Coldfield, 


as: 


BIRMIN GHAM Telephone ; 305 Sutton Coldfield 


Ry 


“Sprayers, Four Oaks.” 


- 
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IRON «x» STEEL. 


FENCING 
AnD GATES 


FIELD FENCING, KENNEL 
RAILING, TENNIS FENCING, 
WIRE NETTING, TREE GUARDS 


BAYLISS JONES 
& BAYLISS LTD 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
and 159-141 CANNON S! EC4. 
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Seeds in 2d. Packets 


THOUSANDS OF PRIZES HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO THE PRODUCE OF RYDERS SEEDS 


Por over 50 years RYDERS SEEDS have 
been famous among growers of all classes, 
in all parts of the world, for their general 
excellence, whether for EXHIBITION or HOME 
SUPPLIES. 


RYDERS send out seeds of the highest germin- 
a‘ing quality only and of the best strains, true 
to name and type. 


The most discriminating exhibitors have learned 
to rely on the RYDER QUALITY, knowing 
that whatever price is paid nothing better is 
obtainable. 


There is still time to make sowings of many 
kinds of ANNUALS tto flower during the 
coming season, and May and June are the 


months for sowing BIENNIALS and PEREN- 
NIALS for flowering the following season. 
See RYDERS REMINDER LIST for full 
particulars and cultural hints. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE 
also contains a wonderful range of these sub- 
jects, and is a mine of general information. 
Copies of either can still be had, post free, on 
request. 


RYDE RSGet925 


DER & SON «220, Ltd., Seed and Bulb Specialists, ST. ALBANS 


x 
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My Exhibit at Chelsea Show, 1927 


Chelsea Flower Show, 1927—A Record! 

| I was awarded the SHERWOOD CUP for 

| the most meritorious exhibit in the show. It 

| is the first time that this premier award has 
been given to a garden exhibit. 


Chelsea Flower Show, 1928—Gold Medal 


George G. Whitelegg 


May 26, 


The Work 
of an Expert 


in Landscape Gardening is really an 
investment and gives back to its owner 
something far more precious than 
pounds, shillings and pence. Why 
not have your garden transformed by 
George G. Whitelegg, Specialist in 
Garden Design and Construction. 
He personally supervises all work 
entrusted to him. 


My Exhibits at Chelsea this year are a 
ROCK GARDEN, | 
AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS. 


| 


CHISLEHURST — 


Write for Catalogues. 


The Nurseries, 


KENT 


AN INVITATION 
T 


O 


HORTICULTURIST-MOTORISTS 


ISITORS to Chelsea will have 

been struck with the Exhibit — of 
R. Wallace & Co., Ltd., comprising 
many wonderful plants, trees, Japanese 
Maples, Irises, Lilies, etc. These and 
many others are grown in profusion in 
the midst of wonderful surroundings at 


Tunbridge Wells. When motoring 
R. WALLACE & Co., LTD., 


| ~Trises, and Rhododendrons. 


Recipients of many of the 
Highest Awards at Chelsea and other famous Shows 


through Kent (the Garden of England) 
Garden Lovers are invited to visit THE 
OLD GARDENS, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. THE OLD GARDENS 
will be at their best during the first two 
weeks in June, and a cordial wel- 
come will be extended to all interested 
visitors. 


carvers, LUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Landscape and Garden Architects. 


Specialists in Lilies, 
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BSS Th ctrated 


2568 —VOoL. Le. MAY 20; 1928 . | Prepaid Annual Subscription 


to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


in House Gardens acs ee eee Flowers, birds picking me Been 323 NUT WALK IN SPRING, THE 32 ROSCGA CA E@ 

slicious—... tee tee nee, 324. Flower Show at Leeds... ase wen 322 Orobanche uniflora en cm 526 Shrubs, a ih sen OE i ot 
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DAFFODILS 


O not know how Daffodils have done Odorus flowers, which are so much alike the expert—those who, generally speaking, 
where this year in high latitudes, but that to all practical intents the one is the like to gather flowers, but not to grow them 
me mine have excited mixed emotions, other, and the comparatively recent Jon- —all the Jonquil tribe are favourites. They 
imes of satisfaction, sometimes of dis- quiloids, such as Butterfly, Golden Sceptre, regard White Emperor, Moira O’Neil, Nevis, 
.though, on the whole, the enjoyment and Gold Mohur, all three of which are ex- Nissa, Puritan Maiden, Firetail, Bernardino, 
lutweighed the disappointment. Beer- tremely pretty, but much alike, except that and others of the haute noblesse with a 


| for instance, has been all, and more the last-named is mostly twin-flowered. | dumb admiration, and they love to see them 


all, my fancy painted this fine flower. notice that. with people innocent of any in vases, but it is the ‘‘ dear little Jonquils ”’ 
is Tenedos, which, as it happens, finds acquaintance with the learned terminology of — that have their affection, as, for that matter, 
iside by side with the other, they have a large share of mine. 


If I give the impression that all 
has been for the best in the best of 
Daffodil patches I am sorry. It is 
not so. I do not say, either, that 
things have been for the worst, but 
the good has certainly been 
chequered with the not so good. I 
should be glad to know, if some 
kind Christian would tell me, why 
certain apparently healthy Daffodils 
are so shy of flowering. Gold- 
beater, for instance, for which I 
have an affection, partly for its 
size, partly for its shape, greatly 
for its lovely colour, and partly for 
other considerations that need not 
be mentioned, has played me false. 
The foliage is apparently vigorous 
and healthy, but of blooms there 
are but two where there should be 
a score. It may be that Gold- 
beater has inherited the vice of 
obstinacy from its parent, Maxi- 
mus, from which old variety it ha. 
inherited so many virtues. Maxi- 
mus is said to require deep plant- 
ing. Possibly, also, Goldbeater 
may require greater depth of soil 
than I have given it. Mystic, also, 
so named with a wise prescience if 
‘mystic ’? has anything to do with 
mystery, has been mysteriously coy 
and hard to please. At least, | 
rta. ‘have not, so far, succeeded in 
ithe whites are pure, the pleasing it. Then there is ee 
iF i 7 , PVE Settle e aoupile 
eee werm. Especially does “Venetia—a somewhat late form and only now, in May, ee Why, re suite gee 


range-yellow of the Jonquil ; ; Fe ea 
make its appeal—the various flowering here—is surely made of moonbeams of bloom last year, should it give 


it, though it is surely pardon- 
0 speak of its large tube as a 
yet, a tyro could see that, 
-as Tenedos is merely flounced 
gh generously flounced as 
les go—the other has passed 
‘least half-an-inch beyond the 
ie into the trumpet. Yellows 
whites have this year run each 
neck and neck, but, on the 
», the yellows for my money! 
east, | think for one 
ent, and the next I think 
wise. The whites have cer- 
| behaved best. When I look 
2 filmy purity of some of the 
idrus race they seem to me the 
lis ultva of graceful daffodility. 
lia, a somewhat late form and 
now, in May, flowering here, 
iely made of moonbeams. But 
ower which this year, in my 
st display, has captivated all 
ers is a Triandrus hybrid 
id Snowflake (as I received it), 
| stem bearing two medium- 
‘flowers of a shade now de- 
id, I believe, as oyster-white. 
| certainly a Triandrus, and 
‘ore does not answer to either 
two ** Snowflakes ”’ listed by 
iMemies., one of which is a 


| Trumpet, the other a 


next to none this year? 
another worry. Its possession is an anxious 
joy. Let those make the most of it who-have 
it. This year I have at least one bloom, if | 
never have another. 

Pending information as to. why certain 
Daffodils, grown apparently under sufficiently 
favourable conditions of air, soil, and sun- 
light, yet refuse to flower, I hazard an ex- 
planation which is probably as old as the 
hills, but, as far as my experience goes, 
awaits confinmation. Every bulb, I take it, 
as well as every fruiting spur of a deciduous 
tree or shrub, is an alembic or still, in which 
the sunlight, by some chemical process 
known no doubt to organic chemistry, turns 
the latent juices into flower embryos, which, 
after a due period of gestation (generally 
speaking, the winter months), show them- 
selves in expanded blossoms, each after its 
kind. If the sunlight has failed to work its 
chemistry in July and August you need ex- 
pect no Goldbeaters in April. What, then, if 
you obliged the sun to do his work by ex- 
posing recalcitrant bulbs for a time. in 
August to the direct sunrays, either on the 
surface of the soil or on a shelf of the green- 


Cernuus plenus is 


house? We shall see. It is very possibly a 
case of cooking. My Goldbeaters are pro- 
bably underdone. ALPHA. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Awards to Narcissi 
HE Award of Merit has been made to 
the two following Narcissi by the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society after 


trialy at Wisley:—Tunis, sent by P. D. 
Williams, and Glorious, sent by J. L. 
Richardson. 


Flower Show at Lords 


Owing to the need for more adequate ac- 
commodation the London Gardens Guild has 
found it necessary to transfer the exhibition 
from Temple Gardens to Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, where there will be ample room 
under cover for corporate displays by Socie- 
ties, and other exhibits by individual com- 
petitors and for trade displays of flowers. 
The show will be held on September 6th, 
7th, and 8th. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York has been invited to open 
the show. Trade exhibitors will be most 
welcome, and there is ample space for dis- 


The living pergola 
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plays and groups of flowering plants. Full 
particulars may be obtained from _ the 
Honorary Organiser, London Gardens Guild, 
9, Gower Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Aldenham House Gardens 


The gardens of Aldenham House, Elstree, 
Herts, will be open again to the public this 
year, by kind permission of the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, on the Saturdays of July, August, and 
September, and the August Bank Holiday, 


May 26, 


Monday, August 6th, on the same con 
as in previous years, that dogs will 
permitted and that children must he 
the control of an adult. : 
One Saturday is excepted, July 21st 
which date has been allotted to the 
and District Horticultural Society’s 
Féte, when admission will only be ga 
the gardens upon payment of the § 
entrance fees at the gates, the show 
held in the park attached to the garde 


Correspondence 


Contributions 
not responsible for the 


Digging among shrubs 
EFORE the controversy on this subject 
closes I should like to add a few notes. 
here must be others, like myself, who on 
this point are in the position of the unwilling 


horse. A vast amount of shrubbery digging 
is the result, not of the gardener’s own 


be J 


of 


be) 


opinion, but of that horrible ‘* fetish 
tidiness, to’ use a ‘‘ Scottish Gardener’s 
phrase, which some employers carry as far, 
even, as the shrubberies bounding the estate. 
One result of this is that, owing to the gar- 
dener’s time being too fully occupied, and 
correctly, the task of digging the shrubberies 
devolves upon the labourers. ‘‘ The shrub- 
beries,’’ says the employer, ‘‘ must be kept 
tidy, the leaves and weeds must be dug in, 
etc.,’? and there is no one else to do it. 
Without doubt those who often do the job 
are right hefty men with the spade, and ad- 
mirable in the kitchen garden. If they have 
no respect for weeds and leaves, but get 
them ‘‘ well under ’’ at all costs, it is to be 
feared that likewise many of them have little 
respect for, or understanding of, the root 
system of trees and shrubs. 

There is another point of danger in this 
annual, or bi-annual in many cases, digging 
in the shrubbery. Such deep digging, speci- 
ally where it is accompanied by repeated 
doses of unnecessary root-pruning, must, and 
does, lead to gradual loosening of the root- 
hold, particularly in exposed and windy 
places. This state of affairs is, as many well- 
intentioned owners of estates should know, 
but do not seem to, utterly detrimental to the 


Bie 


? 


to these columns are 


vleWSs 


but the Editor ts 
correspondents 


invited, 
expressed by 


tree or shrub, over and above the pos 
ot damage by frost. ; 
Even in situations where weeds wil 
—where, for instance, hayfields are ¢ 
hand—the most that is ever necess 
light hoeing or the merest pricking ove 
the fork. Both procedures are, it she 
remembered, not to be classed as alte 
unskilled work, and a competent hand 
be allotted the job.- As regards the “ f 
of tidiness, which so often extends as 
the shrubberies and plantations, I an 
sonally, of the opinion that such tidi 
no gain at all in the general appeare 
such places, and that, on the contr 
tends to an artificiality which is out 
cord with the natural appearance ever 
shrubbery or plantation should have. 
that many first-rate, conscientious, anc 
ested gardeners will continue to be | 
for the shrubbery digging, which they 
and upon which they have spent much 
in the vain attempts to turn omniscie 
ployers from the error of their be 3 


A novel method of growing P 


In a neighbouring cottage garden la 
I was amused to see what was, to 1 
entirely new way of growing garden 
The Pea grown was of the semi-dwar 
a kind that, as a rule, requires only 
stakes. At short intervals along the 
were plants of a strong-growing Broad 
When the crop had been taken rot 
latter the plants afforded support — 
tendrils of the Peas, so no staking ¥ 
quired. A practical and economical 
this cottager ! Be 


The living pergola - 

HE pergola is now to be seen it 
Ts our larger gardens, and the 

duction of so many beautiful elt 
and rambling Roses is no doubt resp' 
for this. But the English pergola, 
of its Italian name, has more im C0 
with the shade, alley, or covert W: 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, ‘‘ by which yo 
in shade into the garden,’’ as Bacon ' 
and that ‘ thick pleached alley” of 
we read in ‘‘ Much Ado About Not 
An alley such as this still remains to 
Hampton Court, and it is formed of pl 
or clipped and entwined Wych Elms. 
haps there is no more delightful shade 
such as this, than one made with Ap 
Pear trees, beautiful alike whether in 
or fruit. The Laburnum also ma 
charming living pergola, and it grow 
quickly and forms a shelter for many 
shade-loving plants, but for beauty 
bined with utility it would, indeed, be 
to beat the little picture given here 
kind permission of W. Adams, Es 
Saffron Walden, where a host of Phe 
eye Narcissi are flowering beneath a) 
of Apple-blossom. —. H. H, 


ie { 
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the largest Cedar in Britain 


-S beautiful tree stands on the lawn of 
» Rectory at Tichmarsh, in North- 
yptonshire. It is reputed to be the 
_in Britain, and has weathered the 
of more than three centuries. 

js a circumference of go yards and a 
‘of over 70 feet. 

trunk is gnarled and twisted in a re- 
le manner, and the branches, which 
} down to the ground, form a canopy, 
| provides welcome shade in hot 
lr. 

a the writer visited Tichmarsh the 
4s, which hedge in the Rectory garden, 
4 full bloom, the aroma being almost 
wering on that hot and windless day. 
iS. Henry WALKER. 


mage to fruit buds by birds 
ite agree with Mr. Wm. Grant in all 
to say about the damage done to fruit- 
y birds. (See ‘* Correspondence ”’ page, 
May 12th.) The writer mentions bull- 
_and linnets. In my experience I have 
far known linnets do any harm in the 
.. The worst birds we have to contend 
besides the bullfinch, are the various 
[hese take the buds quite as much as 
{ifinch and are certainly more plentiful. 
aly method we find that will cope with 
depredators is to net all small fruit. 
/ Grant mentions Black Currants 
ist the fruit which the birds take. I 
jever known any bird tackle the buds 
ise, and have often wondered why, 
ally those that contain the big bud. 
writers try to lead gardeners to under- 
‘that birds, when attacking buds, are 
insects. Mr. Grant does not mention 
berries, which, in our case, is the first 
to be stripped, and when these have 
thoroughly overhauled attention is paid 
d Currants and Plums. I have found 
ittle damage to the Apples until just as 
ids are opening, and from then up till 
ill of the petals. . They do not. tackle 
jes or Pears until they are opening. 
| probability the outer case is too hard 
hem. Almonds, in particular, are 
ed annually amongst the flowering 
5 in these gardens, and it is a sin to 
e host of buds beneath the trees. Even 
listarias get their share of bud-spoiling 
: these birds abound. ‘ 
tone who cares to go to the trouble can 
at the birds by placing Cocoanuts 
gst the branches in winter, as I proved 
he case several years ago with a very 
Vistaria growing the whole length of a 
| house, and which had been ruined 
before, and where it was not possible 
‘t. Spraying frequently with noxious 
‘when the buds are quite dormant will 
‘to check them, and also dusting the 
‘hes over with lime and soot, but it must 
spt up. It certainly seems hard to de- 
‘rare birds, such as the bullfinch, but it 
ich harder to have one’s crop of fruit 
dyed after expense and labour has been 
to obtain it. oe 
lere are several other birds that do a 
_ deal of harm; one is the chaffinch. 
“e these are at home one only has to 
a bed of Turnips, Radish, or any of 
Brassica family, and as soon as the 
ings put in an appearance they will pull 
» plant up from one end of the bed to 
»ther if left alone for a few days. The 
‘ worst, in my opinion, is the house 
vow, which does a good deal of damage 
oth flowers and vegetables in the early 
|of the year, but where farms are in the 
ity they are to be found there more fre- 
tly during summer, autumn, and winter 
n the garden. Tits also come in evi- 
® again when the Peas are podding, and 
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Ba 


The Cedar on the lawn of Tichmarsh Rectory is said to be the largest in 


will soon strip a row by pecking out every 
Pea before it is half matured. The hawfinch 
plays havoc in this manner. Jays will also 
take the pods of Peas, and are especially 
fond of Broad Beans. W. E. Wricnr. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


—— I am much interested in the vexed 
question of birds v. fruit, and pleased to see 
the kindly spirit shown by most of your 
correspondents, even while groaning under 
their troubles. Common sense allied with 
humanity will not go far wrong, and I most 
heartily support ‘‘ S. J. Knill’s ’ homely de- 
vice, which we always follow with most 
satisfactory results here in a smallish town 
garden full of unprotected fruit trees and 
bushes just as much as in the large country 
garden we have left, where fruit of all sorts 
was grown in plenty. 

People do not seem to realise the difficulty 
birds have in finding enough to eat in the 
early spring, especially when drying winds 
prevail, but really the provision of food to 
help them is wise as well as merciful. 
Dishes of water are also a charity all the 
year round, and have often secured us a good 
supply of soft fruit when our neighbours 
were lamenting their losses. 

We have many coloured Polyanthuses as 
well as common and coloured Primroses, and 
the birds have touched none. A friend of 
mine had a glorious show of Crocuses this 
spring, and when I asked whether the birds 
pecked them he said : ‘No, but why should 
they? I feed them.” 

As for wholesale destruction, Heaven for- 
bid that anything so unjust and so short- 
sighted should ever be allowed ; while, to re- 
fer to an earlier letter, the man who should 
invent a trap to destroy the useful tits would 
certainly deserve a fool’s cap rather than a 
gold medal. ) 

A problem so obviously affected by locality, 
climate, season, weather, and. other natural 
causes needs long and patient consideration. 
Mice: also, as:‘' N. S.: C.’’ says, are some- 
times responsible for damage attributed to 
birds, and not only slugs and: snails, but 
lively enemies of the Thrip order do untold 
mischief. I once lost all but five out of 70 
healthy young Canterbury Bells in three 


323 


Britain 


nights. Our plague of snails has been 
greatly reduced since the thrushes took to 
gardening with us, but I will certainly try 
alum for slugs, as suggested by ‘‘ C. M. B.”’ 
To conclude, wherever we are we give a wel- 
come to every kind of bird, with quite as 
much advantage to us as to them. 


Tunbridge Wells. M. B. GasKoOIN. 


I am indebted to those correspondents 
who have given opinions and suggestions on 
this worrying yet interesting topic. I agree 
with ‘*C. M. B.’’ that alum is a deterrent 
for slugs, with which, I am glad to say, I 
am hardly ever troubled, but he will, per- 
haps, be disappointed to know that I have 
tried the dusting with alum he suggests with 
no effect as regards the pecking-off of my 
Primulas and Saxifrages. ‘“‘N. S. C.’s”’ 
suggestion that mice are probably entitled 
to a half-share of the blame is, I think, dis- 
counted by the fact that, after careful in- 
vestigation, I can find none of the usual 
traces, and whereas I have been quite suc- 
cessful in trapping mice elsewhere, they have 
beaten-me on the rock garden, for although 
the bait has been half consumed on the most 
delicately-adjusted traps they have failed to 


go off. 

The homely advice of ‘‘S. Yi decane 
adopted some years since, when sparrows 
first began to be troublesome, and it is now 
a penal offence for feeding of the birds to 
take place anywhere except on the bird-stand 
erected for the purpose, which is about 100 
yards distant. from the rockery. I am now 
fairly well convinced that sparrows are the 
culprits. In the case of some plants 1 know 
that they are. Quite apart from the annoy- 
ance and disappointment one experiences 
when one’s choicest flowers are so damaged, 
there is still an element of interest in the 
evil doings of the sparrows, which lies in 
the reason for their nipping off the buds and 
flowers at the base of the calyx, and for their 
attacking some things and avoiding others. 
As no one so far has been able definitely to 
enlighten me on this point I shall have to 
conclude until someone does that it is sheer 
* devilry,”? pure and simple. 

The other day, ‘quite by accident, I dis- 
covered a means of temporary relief from the 
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sparrows. A small portion of the gravel path 
had escaped the usual cleaning, with the re- 
sult that it was fairly thickly sprinkled with 
small roots of grass, which, in the present 
dry spell, had reached the flowering and seed- 
ing stage, though no more than an inch or 
two in height. One afternoon I discovered a 
whole army of vagabond sparrows feasting 
on the seeds, and they have devoted their 
attention to them ever since. So for once I 
am grateful to the sparrows for preventing 
the spread of the seeds. But I decided to 
leave the grass in the path, thinking that 
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as it is interesting, give the readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the details. 

Seeing in a trade list the other day New 
Zealand Cox’s Orange Pippin offered, I 
wrote for a few cases, but the wholesale 
people did not consider these in good enough 
condition to send me, but took upon them- 
selves to forward the variety I am writing 
about, Delicious. It was with fear and 
trembling I opened them, but what a quick 
transformation took place when one was 
sampled. It was delicious, and one of the 
finest Apples I have tasted. 


Lent Hellebores, with Primroses and; Forget-me-not, in the Nut walk 


grass in the path was a considerably lesser 
evil than sparrows on the rock garden. 


ide Segre 
Apple Delicious 


For a good few years I have been of the 
opinion that this was a very much over-rated 
sort, and could never understand how it was 
placed on the same level as Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and in America as the favourite. In 
my business I purchased lots again and 
again, but got so disgusted with it that I 
resolved never to have it within the premises 
again. What has been wrong? The juice 
and sweetness were there, but the texture 
was very tough. Well, this has now all been 
changed, and in a most unexpected way, and, 


In considering the matter, how is it that 
all the years I have handled this variety, 
every time it fell in estimation when the fruit 
came from British Columbia? One thing 
only occurs to me, and that is, the fruit is 
pulled too soon; and yet how is it, when I 
was in a nursing home in February, a friend 
brought me a few of the best Apples to be 
had in Edinburgh. Delicious was the name. 
I smiled when I thanked my friend. Yes, 
they were as of yore. When I took one the 
texture was very tough that it was not en- 
joyed, so that these must have been gathered 
late, or perhaps they came out of a cold 
store. 
ture, one 
Columbia? 


naturally asks, from _ British 
We have now to thank our New 


What is to account for the poor tex-. 


Zealanders for showing how to mz 
grand variety. They were perfectly 
in perfect condition, and deserve 
praise. 

What a contrast from a case of ; 
Apples as regards packing. There 
Ibs. damaged, unsaleable, in a 
This speaks for itself. Australia 
hind here and will require to pull 

It is to be hoped this note wil 
eye of the Fruit Commissioners 
and that in future we shall see 
improvement. Joun I 


Dunbar. 
The Nut walk in spring 


N alley of Nuts is always 
A thing in a garden, especially in 

mer, when its shade is welco 
ing from one part of the garden to ai 
But the Nut walk serves another 7 
for as the Nuts are in a double row 
space of 3 feet between the nearest 
path, leaving a deeper bay between 
of Nuts, it is a good place for s 
earlier flowers; plants which are gl 
full light before the leaves come ans 
shade in the later year. There is a 
main planting of clumps of the hybr 
Hellebores, which are in bloom fre th 
week of February to the third week of M: 
and a general setting of Myosotis d 
for late April, and wide patches of the 
mon Dog-tooth Violet (Erythronium , 
canis), specially grouped with Cory 
solida, the Purple Fumitory of cottage 
dens. They are put together because o 
close affinity of colour in their flower 
low-toned, or what the old writers y 
have called a ‘sad,’ red-purple. 
Erythronium is a little the earlier of 
two, but for some days they are in b 
together. They are followed by other pa 
of the beautiful and more showy Erythror 
giganteum, looking like little Turn-cap I 
of creamy colour, on stalks from 9 inch 
a foot high. Then comes the white-bloc 
Dentaria, also a flower of April, to be 
lowed in early May by Tiarella and Uvul 
Between it all are many patches of the 
white and yellow bunch Primroses. All 
makes quite a pretty show in spring; 
there are only Columbines and the fine v 
form of Campanula macrantha, in p 
backed by strong tufts of Alexanc 
Laurel, while for the rest of the year 
whole ground is clothed by the sprea 
foliage of the Lent Hellebores. — G. 


Iris (stylosa) ungwicularis 


Shall I shock the estimable readers of 
paper by saying that Iris  stylosa 
unguicularis) needs to be ‘* shocked ””? 
that that is needed in the moist and 
English climate, where, instead of ba 
suns and severe summer drought, this 
has to undergo a too generous diet, an 
makes excessive leaf growth. If you 
this Iris to flower freely it must be shoc 
and the closer you crop it in August 
greater will be your reward of bloom, es 
ally if it is kept as dry as possible. — 
wet season on the Riviera this Iris has t 
such excessive leaf growth that no flo 
could possibly struggle through it, and 
gardener and self are intending to b 
possible, more drastic in our treatment 
ever. - 

Those who complain that “this Iris 
not flower abundantly should certainly 
their plants. Those extra fortunate 
who are satisfied with their flowers nee 
advice from me, but I wonder if any 
cropped clump ever gives 20 or 30 bloom 
one time, while those that are cropped 
give that number week after week and 


3 little paved garden is only 50 feet 
20 feet, and is a constant source 
of pleasure to its owner 


n unbroken record of colour in the 
(? Hardship and sun-heat are neces- 
E. H. WoopDa.t. 
, 


a malvatica x Kempferi seedlings 


I; new race of dwarf Japanese Azaleas 
ow a mass of bloom. They are, ap- 
sly, very free-flowering. The flowers 
various colours intermediate between 
yo parents, and the size of the flowers 
,, some plants having flowers larger 
‘Malvatica. They are said to be quite 
, the only danger being our late April 
fay frosts. AZALEA. 


A tiny town garden 


(E illustration here given shows what 
an be done with a tiny piece of ground 
leasuring at the most some 50 feet by 
bt in the middle of a large town. It 
5 irresistibly for the formal garden 
it such surroundings, and it is a most 
f and beautiful little picture to come 
yin a busy street. 
is screened from passers-by with a Box 
4, in front of which are soft old gold 
as and purple-leaved Japanese Maples. 
e end of the garden nearest the house 
ower part of the building is concealed 
picturesque little rock garden formed 
Ichoice weather-worn stone. This rises 
| § feet in height and is planted with 
iis-coloured Brooms, dwarf-growing 
ls, Iberis, Aubrietia, and other rock 
Is. 
\ garden is an artistically-paved one, the 
f the flags following the outline of the 
si beds at each end of it. In the centre 
all sundial stands, and in front of it and 
nd it there is a flower bed planted with 
‘pink Tulips rising from a groundwork 
ue Forget-me-not. On each side of the 
| garden a wall about 18 inches in height 
‘ructed of stout tiles supports a narrow, 
id border, and it is draped with various- 
iced Aubrietias. Between these the 
r-grey foliage of Pinks, and here and 
> a plant or two of the orange Siberian 
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Wallflower appear. Further from the front 
the border rises again and is faced by 
weather-worn stone. In this higher position 
there are some beautiful groups of Darwin 
Tulips. Nearest the house we noted pale 
mauve ones, followed by light pink, pale 
lemon, deep bronze, deep rose, dark purple, 
and scarlet. A group of Pheasant-eye 
Narcissi ended the row and kept the scarlet 
Tulips sufficiently far away from the old gold 
of the Azaleas previously mentioned. 

When looked at from the house the semi- 
circular bed recedes from the eye in the centre 
of the curve and gives the garden a larger 
appearance, while at the end nearest the 
house the semi-circle projects towards the 
eye. On each side of it and at the top of 
low stone steps two Irish Yews stand and 
give distance to the rock garden behind them. 
The whole is a delightful, and indeed wonder- 
ful, example of a small town garden. 


Kensington Gardens 


Although the bedding arrangements are not 
so extensive as those connected with Hyde 
Park and St. James’s Park there is much to 


admire in the long, broad yakk from the 


west end of the Serpentine downwards. | 


Broad patches of early summer-flowering 
plants are giving quite a good display, show- 
ing what can be done hemmed in on either 
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side with big trees, such as Chestnuts, Oak, 
Elm, and other forest trees, which naturally 
must absorb much of the moisture as well 
as take away the goodness of the soil pre- 
pared for the reception of the flowering sub- 
jects adjoining them. A very fine colony of 
Shirley Poppies will soon be a blaze of colour 
—evidently sown under glass and transferred 
from pots by the size of plant—doubtless the 
correct method for an early display of this 
favourite annual. Stock Beauty of Nice 
(mixed colours) with an undergrowth of 
Violas intermingled with Dutch _ Iris 
should give a good account of themselves a 
little later on; while a group of Primula 
pulverulenta is a mass of crimson—quite 
early for this Primula to be at its best, con- 
sidering the late wintry weather of the past 
few weeks. Anchusa Pride of Dover looks 
most promising—a variety unknown to the 


writer, yet doubtless worthy of its position ; 
but a big patch of Meconopsis Wallichii and 
Baileyi, blue varieties with golden anthers, 
the latter recently exhibited at the R.H.S. 
by Mrs. Sueter, Oxfordshire, are sure to be 
much admired while they continue to bloom 
and well worth a visit: The undergrowth of 
Primula Cockburniana, a vivid brick colour, 
if one may so term it, greatly adds to the 
merit of the two Meconopsis. 


The Tulips are on the wane, but evidently 
have been very good, especially the double 
varieties. The Rhododendrons are __be- 
ginning to open, the few that were noticed. 
These lovely plants are not grown on a large 
scale, there is evidently too much shade from 
overhanging trees to ripen up the wood 
successfully. VISITOR. 


Plumbago rosea 


The stock plants of this excellent subject 
will now be yielding shoots suitable for cut- 
tings. These should be inserted in light, 
sandy soil and placed in a propagation frame. 
Sufficient cuttings having been obtained, the 
old plants may be lightly shaken out and re- 
potted into slightly larger pots. Treated 
thus, some most serviceable plants will be 
available next winter. This plant appreciates 
warm, moist conditions whilst making its 
growth, . 
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Hydrangeas on the Terrace, Walmsgate 


The Gardens 


HE illustrations which accompany this 

note give some idea of the beauty of the 

gardens at Walmsgate, in Lincolnshire. 
They owe their charm to the late Captain 
Dalias-Yorke, the father of the Duchess of 
Portland, who took a keen pride in them, 
and, with the aid of his equally enthusiastic 
gardeners, was continually adding to their 
beauty. 

The gallant Captain is, alas, no more, but 
the estate has fallen into good hands, and Mr. 
Haggas, the new owner, is doing his utmost 
to follow in the footsteps of his predecessor. 

Captain Dallas-Yorke was pleased to 
throw his gardens open to the public, on pay- 
ment of a small fee, the proceeds being de- 
voted to charitable purposes. 

The gardens gained such a repute that 
motorists and others came from a wide area 
to see them, as they do to-day. In order to 
cater for so large a number of visitors the 
Captain erected a picturesque tea house by 
the side of the main road, and that, too, is 
gay with Roses and other flowers from 
spring to autumn. 

It only remains to be said that the privi- 
leges are being continued by Mr. Haggas. 

At this season of the year, when Nature is 
lifting her veil, revealing all her beauty, 
when the time of the singing of birds has 
eome, the Walmsgate gardens are a sheer 
delight. The sunk garden viewed from the 
terrace is a kaleidoscope of colour, whilst the 
walls on the northern side are gay with 
Aubrietia, Arabis, and kindred plants. 


The rock garden, too, is seen at its best in 
the early months of the year, and later the 
Lily pond, with its tenants, the goldfishes, 
will make a brave show. 

A feature is made of Hydrangeas at 
Walmsgate, one of the photographs showing 
how they are disposed, in vases, on the 
terrace. The place of honour is given to a 
magnificent clump in the sunk garden, which 
finds root in a richly-carved well head sur- 
rounded by a,small Lily pond. 

Attention may be drawn to the water gar- 
den flanked by herbaceous borders, and to 
the fine clump of Cedars which guard it on 
the east. 


at Walmsgate 


When the writer was last at Walmsgate 


he praised their beauty to Captain Dallas- 
Yorke, and as the latter placed his hand on 
one of the massive trunks he made the some- 
what startling announcement: ‘‘ I planted 
them! ’? The Captain was then approaching 
his ninetieth year. 

One of the charms of Walmsgate is the 
delightful view which the gardens command 
of the Wolds of Lincolnshire. To sit in the 
midst of the abode of the goddess Flora and 
feast the eyes on the distant prospect is an 
experience that lingers long in the memory. 


HENRY WALKER. 
Gayton-le-Marsh, Alford, Lincs. 


. 
May 26, 


Sweet Peas 


The planting out of Sweet Peas ig 
full swing. I always take my trenel 
for these in the winter to let fro 
and it always helps to sweeten the 
March | fork in a layer of good 
manure and fill in trench, and a wi 
previous to planting I fork in a 
wood-ashes, soot, and a little sup 
and have had good results for 6 
ting purposes. I always like to © 
a nice rain, if possible, as plants” 
much quicker than when the soil 
dry side. In my experience I find pla 
better to have soil shaken from foot 
good deep hole is made with fr 
roots straight down. ‘This sprin 
grown some in pots and some in ~ 
I have found the ones in pots m 
rooted, although they were put 
weeks later. I generally sow seeds 
or 5-inch pots, with five or six see 
I think the pots better than boxes _ 
the pots to spare. If the plants 
big they are liable to get mixed 
the boxes and take sorting out, a 
2asier for the labelling of same. 
finds gardeners have their own w 
ling, as some put the labels at 
start with, and others at last one 
in boxes. 
I just grow for cutting purposes, 
in double rows, allowing a foot bet 
rows and same between plants. 1 
is a mistake to manure too heavily for 
Peas before planting, as one can feed ¢ 
the growing season. A lot of failure 
often be put to letting roots on manure 
planted if it is rank at all. I like to 
the place for Sweet Peas ready, so as 
a shower of rain comes there is only th 
to put along. ‘‘ Be prepared ”’ are” 
that mean a lot in gardening in dif 
phrases of it, as older gardeners thant 
could well confirm, and much cow 

written on these two words. 
A CUMBERLAND GARDED 


Orobanche uniflora 


Quite the most curious plant in blo 
these gardens at the present time i 
‘‘ one-flowered  cancer-root,”” _ Orob 


* 
Mg 
tad 


The Sunk Garden, Walmsgate 


bra. It is a parasite thieving its exist- 
© off a well-growing Sedum origanum. 
| species, of the Broom-rape family, has 
iury violet flowers about 4 inches high, 
t no foliage, but thick, succulent, creep- 
jroots, which push their way into the 
m to draw its nourishment. 

Ilo not know if it is possible to propagate 
by planting pieces of the ‘‘ host plant ”’ 
ithe parasite attached, but they are easily 
on by sowing the seed on the plant to be 
nest in the autumn. ‘This species of 
anche comes from Canada. 

orpe Hall. R. Moore. 


- 
s] 


_ Primula secundiflora 

lis species was introduced by Forrest 
) Yunnan. It is a beautiful plant and 
hy of being grown by all who can ac- 
modate it. According to reports it re- 
@ rich soil and an abundance of mois- 
In the early days of March | planted 
young plants on the edge of a Rose bed 
iff soil adjoining a path. Here they 
¢ We he home for they have developed 
E good healthy specimens and are in full 
er, It remains to be seen whether this 
ition in full sunshine will prove to be 
‘Micial in the future. 

le plant has long leaves with rather a 
midrib flattening towards the base, 
fre it turns to a light purple colour, The 
éhas prominent dentate margins. The 
9er-stalk is slightly mealy at the base, but 
@mes more mealy towards the top and 


1 
} 
i 


i 
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The Glory of the Spring at Walmsgate 


around the individual flower bases. The 
dark purple sepals in the bud and open flower 
stages are edged with meal, which greatly 
enhances the beauty of the plant. On the 
outer side of the drooping bell-shaped flower 
the colour is red-purple, whilst the inside is a 
much deeper shade and of velvety appear- 
ance, Protruding into the cup of this gamo- 
petalous flower are the five golden stamens 
providing a most delightful contrast. 


Joun W. Hatt, N.D.H. 


Tulipa Sprengerii 


A valuable Tulip, not only because it is, 
perhaps, the latest species to bloom, and also 
because of its intrinsic merits, T. Sprengerii 
has acquired a large amount of favour from 
bulb growers, who are not satisfied with the 
magnificence of so many of the race in culti- 
vation, but who desire variety and appreciate 
this attractive species. It has been a good 
many years in cultivation, and in sunny 
places has proved so amenable to the climatic 
conditions of practically all the districts of 
these Isles that it seeds and sows itself, the 
seedlings coming quite freely. It grows 
about 13 feet high—more or less—and has 
good-sized, brilliant scarlet flowers. It 
blooms towards the very end of May and its 
presence in the garden is most acceptable, 
even at a time when flowers in the border 
are very plentiful. T. Sprengerii does not 
require to be lifted and rested annually. 


S. ARNOTT. 


Notes on the Candelabra Primulas 


OST of this section seed so freely that 
if conditions are suitable they will re- 
produce themselves without trouble. 
If seed is to be sown I prefer to sow it as 
soon as it is ripe, when it will germinate very 
quickly, but if kept it becomes more and more 
difficult the older it gets. If sown in boxes 
the seedlings can be wintered in a cold frame, 
pricked off early in the year, and the young 
plants put out into permanent quarters in 
May. ‘This process will result in giving 
really fine plants by the autumn which will 
flower well the following spring, throwing up 
two to five flower-spikes to each plant. If 
planting out is left until the late summer or 
early autumn the young plants have not time 
to make full growth before they go to rest, 
and the results in the following spring will 
not be nearly so good. 
September is a good time to transplant 
these Primulas to enable the plants to make 
new roots and get established before the 


winter. If September is inconvenient, then 
‘t is better to wait until the spring. Mid- 


winter is the worst time of all, for the roots 
lie wet and cold all the time, and roots estab- 
lished are very much more comfortable than 
roots disturbed and replanted. Probably 
many would rot, and the plants would suffer 
accordingly. This section of the Primula 
family delights in moisture at the root, but it 
must be sweet and well drained. From what 
one reads of their native home, the conditions 
here must be very different. During their 
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growing season they get abundance of mois- 
ture from melting snows and rain, and, 
growing naturally, they choose a congenial 
position, and one can imagine that the mois- 
ture they get is always on the move and never 
lies to become stagnant. 

If natural moisture is not present the next 
best thing to do is to trench the ground 
deeply so that the roots can get down to 
moisture and coolness in summer. 

The oldest of this section is P. japonica. 
The type is a rich magenta, but the seedling 
forms are not so crude. These are always 
referred to as Japonica hybrids, but, I under- 
stand, they are pure japonica and not hybrids. 
The best of these forms is Millais’ Scarlet, a 
rich crimson. P. japonica, no doubt on ac- 
count of its distant relationship to the 
Chinese and other Asiatic species, does not 
cross easily. I have only succeeded in raising 
a few hybrids, the best of which is Sir 
George Thursby, a flower of intense velvety- 
crimson with an Ar constitution. P. japonica 
seedlings want selecting carefully, otherwise 
the strain will soon become full of bad 
colours and streaky and striped flowers. 

P. Beesiana and P. Bulleyana, the former 
purple, the latter orange-yellow, flower later 
than most, and the hybrids between the two 
species have given a beautiful range of 
colours, and here, again, selection is very 
necessary to keep the strain up to the mark. 

P. cockburniana, a small plant of intense 
orange-peel colour, is not a good doer, and I 
think the newer P. chungensis will take its 
place, but the former has given a fine addi- 


tion to this section when crossed with P. 
pulverulenta. These are known as Lissadell 
Hybrid var. Red Hugh and var. Aileen 


Aroon, but to get these very true they must be 
increased vegetatively and not from seed. 
Seed will result in Lissadell Hybrids in vari- 
ous shades of orange-scarlet, all very similar 
yet all in some small way distinct. 

P. pulverulenta is a fine species from 
Western China, a massive plant with wine- 
purple flowers. It threw a sport of pale pink 
which was named Mrs. R. V. Berkeley. 
This very beautiful plant, however, was, un- 
fortunately, self-sterile, and could not be re- 
produced from seed. Increase had to be 
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Roscoea cautleceoides, shown at Chelsea 


The hooded flowers are of a soft, pleasing 
shade of yellow 


made by division—a slow job. Eleven years 
ago I started to try and produce a fertile and 
self-fertile form of this plant. After much 
work, including the loss of every plant in the 
drought of 1921, I succeeded in producing a 


Primula pulverulenta Lady Thursby 


May 26, | 


strain that will give 100 per cent, pink fic 
from seed. The plants are often refery 
as Bartley hybrids—hybrids between y 
Let me say, once for all, that they are 


ta 


bred pulverulenta all through, and th 
foreign blood in them at all. A 
being the raiser, I consider them 
beautiful of all Primulas, and it 
beauty of the original sport that set ; 
after a fertile form. They make - 

lightful subjects for a cold house when ¢ 
in pots. There are four or five named 
the best of which is Lady Thursby, a de 
ful shade of rose-pink. P. Helodox 
bright yellow variety, is better tha 
Smithiana, but my objection to the forn 
that it grows very tall, with too much 
between the whorls. The habit o 
japonica with the flowers of P. Hek 
would make it a far better plant. It is 
nearly an evergreen, whereas all the 
species die right down in winter, 
Glycosma, P. Wilsoni, and P. Poissor 
three purple-flowered species flowering 
than most. The former has nice scent 
flowers and leaves. Where space allow 
these species and hybrids should be gro 
masses, each group separate from the 
Of insect pests leatherjackets give me 
trouble. They gnaw at the crown ¢ 
plant, and whether other microscopic 
enter the wound or whether it is entire! 
to the leatherjacket I cannot exactly say 
in 99 cases out of 100 the plant collapse 
crown rots, and there is an end to 

People say that they are short-lived. 

this down to their being attacked by 
pests, which causes the death of the p 
and people think it is the natural thi 
happen, not knowing at all that the ; 
have not died a natural death. In thi 
tion the flowering period will cover fro 
proximately May 1st to the middle or « 
July. G. H. 


Rosccea cautleceoides 


EW new hardy plants of recent int 
tion. have leapt so rapidly into popt 

as Roscoea cautleceoides, a really c 
ing plant from China, originally introdu 
that enterprising firm, Messrs. Bees. | 
proved hardy in every place where I 
heard of it being grown, and that is ¢ 
great part of the British Isles. It is a 
of distinctive appearance, and when p 
with a few plants near each other in 2 
able position it creates a charming | 
Even a solitary specimen in the garden 
object of interest and admiration. | It 
most attractive thing, indeed, with its 
a foot or so high, clad at intervals 
narrow leaves, and surmounted by 2 
cession of several flowers of uncommon 
and beauty. They are of a soft, ple 
shade of yellow, and have a neat hoo 
large lip, all of the most delicate-lookin 
ture. It is a woodland plant and is ¢ 
ing against dark conifers or other deep 
trees. It may be cultivated in open ‘ 
inthe woods by those who are so fort 
as to possess such delights, but will thr 
the ordinary garden in a soil of loam, 
mould, and sand, in a position not tot 
I have seen it exceedingly beautiful in a 
rock garden through which a stream 
and the picture presented by a group ¥ 
few single plants here and there was é 
quisite one in the eyes of a lover of fic 
S. ARN 

Acactas 


As these plants finish flowering the 
quire cutting back fairly hard, and less 
should ‘be given until new growth Is @ 
‘Vo assist the development of the | 
shoots the plants should be sprayed. 
should be kept under glass until end of 
or early July, 


: 
I 
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WISLEY 


IN MAY: THE DRY WALL 
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Mesloueabnyi. LIN), MALY. 


Wild Garden and Rock Garden, Effective Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Cytisuses, and Primulas 


N HOSE who delight in the wild garden 
will find this an interesting time to visit 
the Royal Horticultural Society Gardens 

Wisley. During the end of May and early 

ie the Rhododendrons and Azaleas make 

iattractive display. 

Tany were planted by the late Mr. Wilson 

| the large plants look now extremely 

i from the higher ground on the rock 

den. 

Tany old and useful hybrids are to be seen 

iongst them, especially good specimens of 

| double-flowered R. fastuosum fil.-pl. 
ibrids of later introduction include remark- 
ly fine specimens of the popular Pink 

“rl and the white fonm which is 

jonymous with Gauntlettii. Other Rhodo- 

idrons of interest are R. obtusum ameena, 

1 R. obtusum Hinodegiri. Azaleas which 

lially are attractive in this part of the gar- 

li are not quite so freely flowered as in 

(mer years. This we can attgibute to the 

(ere frost of April, 1927, when all the 

‘ng growths were destroyed. 

he wild garden has long been famous for 

| groups of Primulas, which grow so 

lly and naturally in this moist woodland. 
lese, with groups of Trilliums and the 
ght yellow of the Welsh Poppy showing 
bve the shining green leaves of Lilium 
santeum, makes this part very attractive. 

Jther peat-loving shrubs in bloom include 

‘ecinium corymbosum, the North American 

‘amp Blueberry. This deciduous shrub, 


| 
| 


which grows and flowers so freely in moist, 
peaty soil, is of great value during autumn, 
when its leaves turn a brilliant red. V. 
virgatum, V. pennsylvanicum, and the hand- 
some evergreen, V. ovatum, are also in 
bloom. Leucothoé catesboei, with its slender 
arching branches and dark green leathery- 
like leaves covered on the underside with 
white flowers, is a desirable plant for. the 
woodland. 

In the new shrub garden the main features 
at present are Hawthorns, numerous varie- 
ties of Cytisus, Spiraeas, Lilacs, and the tall- 


growing forms of Erica. Erica arborea 
alpina, with its plumes of small white 
flowers and deep green foliage, can be 


singled out as one of the best at this date. 

Amongst trees, the most interesting is a 
very large specimen of Cratego-Mespilus 
grandiflora. This is supposed to be a hybrid 
between Crataegus monogyna and Mespilus 
germanica. It makes a handsome tree with 
beautiful deep green leaves and white flowers 
which are produced with the. greatest free- 
dom each year. 

The rock garden is now providing many 
bright patches, although the winter has left 
its mark on many groups %f Cistus, Helian- 
themums, and various other plants. Where 
yellow is wanted, that useful plant, Genista 
hispanica along with the common Alyssum 
saxatile gives the effect of a waving sheet of 
gold. Aithionema Warley Rose on the edge 
of the moraine is a gem, and at the distance 


is often mistaken for Daphne Cneorum. 
Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia, with its Cam- 
panula-like flowers, is a charming plant. 
Cheiranthus Newark Park, with its deep 
orange flowers, is a particularly desirable 
form to grow. That rare and curious dwarf 
Broom-like shrub, Erinacea pungens, is re- 
presented by a fine specimen now in bloom 
near the top of the rock garden. Near at 
hand may be seen a plant of Corokea 
Cotoneaster. This thinly-leaved evergreen 
shrub is attractive with its quaint habit of 
growth and yellow’ star-shaped flowers. 
Although a native of New Zealand it has 
survived the winters at Wisley for a number 
of years without protection. Asperula 
suberosa, on the face of a perpendicular rock, 
with its silvery silken foliage and pink 
trumpet-shaped flowers, is always ap- 
preciated. Haberlea Ferdinandi-Coburgi and 
Ramondia pyrenaica are quite happy in a 
northern aspect. 

Pentstemons are represented by groups of 
P. Scouleri, which is a mass of lavender- 
rose coloured bloom, and the deeper-coloured 
P. Reezlii. In the Alpine-house the princi- 
pal feature are Saxifrages belonging to the 
Encrusted Section. S. cochlearis is one of 
the lightest and most graceful, with its small 
rosettes of silvery, spoon-shaped leaves and 
pure white flowers borne on stiff, wiry stems, 
making it a most desirable subject for the 
Alpine-house. Numerous pots of S. Cotyledon 
in variety, with their arching plumes and 
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pyramids of flower and rosettes of broad, 
strap-shaped leaves, add a fairy-like effect to 
the house. Amongst the best in this group 
is S. Cotyledon caterhamensis. The flowers 
are borne in immense sprays heavily spotted 
with red. S. lingulata var, lantoscana has 
its fowers crowded on the upper surface of 
the stem; none the less the arching sprays 
are very effective. 

Saxifrage cesia, one of the smallest from 
the Pyrenees, with its creamy-white flowers 
and small rosettes of silvery leaves, is worth 
growing for its neat appearance. Growing 
near the Alpine-house will be noted the old 
trial of Sun Roses. These have wintered 
well on the sandy soil in this area and are 
now full of bloom. 

On the wall of the laboratory Holbellia 
latifolia are interesting, although not con- 
spicuous cool greenhouse shrub seldom met 
with, is flowering. Belonging to the Berberi- 
dacea order, it has greenish-coloured flowers 
which are extremely fragrant during a warm 
evening. A native of the Himalayas, it was 
introduced in 1840. 

One of the most attractive features at 
Wisley about this time is the dry walls in 
front of the laboratory. These are now at 
their best, as the illustration on page 329 
shows. Many Alpines come through our 
winters more satisfactory when planted in 
their crowns than they do on flat surface of 
the rock garden. 


A handsome Lungwort (Pulmon- 


aria azurea) 


To see this plant at its best it is advisable 
to group a number of plants together. A 
large mass composed of nearly a hundred 
plants, each from 1 foot to 18 inches across, 
being very beautiful, every plant providing 
quite a number of g-inch flower-spikes, each 
terminated with drooping clusters of wide- 
throated flowers of a deep, rich, beautiful 
blue. Lovers of rich blue flowers which are 
easily grown should make a note -of this 
early-flowering plant. The tufts of lance- 
shaped leaves rarely exceed 6 inches to 8 
inches in height. It is, therefore, a very 
useful plant for the foreground of borders 
devoted to hardy flowers. E..M: 


Cyclamen 


Where it is the custom to retain the plants 
for a second year they should not be dried off 
too rapidly, but allowed a certain amount of 
moisture even after the foliage has ripened 
off. Until potted up again in July a north 
frame is a suitable position for them during 
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Primula Mrs. J. H. Wilson in the Alpine house at Wisley 


their resting period. Young plants growing 
in 3-inch pots should be potted on into 5-inch 


‘or 6-inch ones as they become fit, using a 
_ nice open compost of turfy loam, leaf-soil, 


with a little lime-rubble aad some sharp 
sand. The frame or pit should be kept some- 
what close to enable them to re-establish 
themselves, and watering should be very 
carefully done at this time to prevent any 
souring of the soil. They appreciate a some- 
what shady position during the hot summer 
months, 


Wilts Agricultural Association 


On the 15th and 16th the above Associa- 
tion held their show at Salisbury, when the 
large horticultural tent was well filled with 
trade and other groups. 

An outstanding exhibit was that from 
W. F. Gullick, of Salisbury, who filled one 
end of the tent with choice bulbous, her- 
baceous, and shrubby plants. We noted fine 
heads of Lilium Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
Martagon album, Regale, excelsum, Farreri, 
rubellum, croceum, and a large number of 
umbellatum: varieties. His Hydrangeas 


A well placed Cytisus in the rock garden at Wisley 


were particularly good. Sparaxis Fire 
and Ixiolirion Palasii were also well st 
as was also Pyrethrum H. M. Stanley 
many of the Cytisus. The whole exhibi 
well thought out and arranged with a1 
taste. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Son, of Ch 
ham, staged a choice collection of stov 
greenhouse subjects, including a numb 
Odontoglossums and other Orchids, Bou 
villeas, etc. 

Messrs. Jarman and Co., of Chard, 
some fine blooms of Tulip Nora Ware 
Inglescombe Pink, and a number of d 
Alpine Violas. 

Sweet Peas were arranged in bold s) 
by Mr. J. Stevenson, of Wimborne, twe 
standing novelties worthy of special me 
being Charm and Lilac Time. , 

Messrs. W. ‘J. Stokes and Son, of 1 
bridge, exhibited a collection of well-g 
Geraniums and _ flowering — shrubs. 
cuspidaria Hookeri was exceptionally | 
A very clean and effective group. 

Mr. C. Wall, Bath, staged a pleasi 
small exhibit of Long Spurred Aquile 
an improved Scott Elliott strain prod 
very large flowers. 

Greenhouse plants in great variety we 
be seen in Messrs. Rich and Co.’s grour 
Cinerarias being very good. 

The small rock gardens were an int 
ing feature of the show. Messrs. Ma: 
and Beale, of Broadstone, arranged a m 
ture garden effectively planted with | 
catheons and many choice Alpines. 

Messrs. Jeans and Trowbridge, \V 
moors, arranged a somewhat similar ga’ 
including a nice planting of Azalea R 
flora. 

Messrs. Gething and Co., of Chiln 
furnished their rockery with many 
Alpines. Primula Sikkimensis was in 
shape, and we noted at the back some 
heads of Iris Susiana. 

Messrs. Scott and Co., Merriott, 
structed a small pool with sides banke 
with Cheddar stone and furnished wi 
number of miniature rock shrubs. 

Plans, drawings, and photographs de: 
with garden design were on view — 
Messrs, Rogers and Son, Southampton. 

Other prominent exhibitors were Sit ‘ 
Chubb, the Hon. Geo. Herbert, Geo. W 
ley, Esq., and Lady Hulse. 
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iN Saturday, rain Sunday, rain Mon- 
y, and very cold Tuesday. Such were 
e days preceding the opening of the 
‘Chelsea Show. Exhibitors, laboured 
ivery difficult conditions, especially in 
struction of the gardens in the open. 
eless, the show has proved to be one 
‘best, and certainly the most interest- 
ithe history of the Royal Horticultural 
|. The number of exhibits is greater 
er and visitors appreciate the new and 
/arrangements for showing Roses and. 
‘as in tents to themselves and for the 
(d gangways in the tents. 


; visitors 

(King and Queen paid a visit to the 
yn Tuesday afternoon while judging 
ill in progress and inspected the ex- 
swith great interest. Among royal 
) present were the Duke of Connaught, 
» Prince of Sweden, and Princess 


4 


ae Secretary, Col. F. R. Durham, and 
isistant Secretary, Mr. A. Simmonds, 
der our best thanks for the facilities 
il in enabling us to present this report 
| readers while the show is still in 
iS. 

ord of praise and encouragement is 
(e to new exhibitors who are showing 
Imselves at Chelsea for the first time 
(th somuch success. We have in mind 
verly-made rock and water garden by 
larcel de Smet and the quiet and rest-~ 
hastery garden by Mr. N. IJ. Baggesen, 
tthe Meconopsis from Perthshire pro- 
ie of the most outstanding exhibits in 
zat exhibition. 

os are better represented than ever— 
‘lly they are over fer Chelsea, but this 
e have magnificent groups from Edin- 
Taplow, Wisbech, and Abingdon. 
alips are out, but the Irises, alas, are 
}, but they will improve and should be 
ir best on the last afternoon of the 


‘congratulate the Hon. Vicary Gibbs 
i gardener, Edwin Beckett, on securing 
‘erwood Cup for vegetables. It is, of 
) impossible in our report to do justice 
hxhibits at this great exhibition. On 
39 will be found the official list of cup 
dal awards. : 
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VIOLAS 


(e beautiful free-Alowering hardy plants 
I very freely shown. The most note- 
| display is made by Mr. William 
Il, Maidenhead. The flowers are 
id in sand in tin or other metal trays 
2 seen to advantage in this way. Of 
"den varieties we noted Klondyke (pale 
Elsie (mauve-blue), Maggie Mott 
-blue), Royal Scot (deep blue), Archie 
(violet-blue), Perdita (mauve-blue), 
iuon (purple), Lady Knox (primrose), 
ise Dame (primrose), Swan. (white), 
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and Queen of the Whites (white). The better 
exhibition varieties are Rebecca, J. D. 
Cowan, Moseley Ideal, J. Adamson, Rowan 
Hood, E. Bastock, and Lily Stark. This 
exhibit is in No. 2 tent. 

In the same tent as the last-named is a 
small table group of Violas, shown by Mr. 
H. Clarke, Taunton. There are a lot of ex- 
hibition sorts shown in this group that are 
useless for garden decoration, although as 
florists flowers they. are very handsome. We 
noticed Malcolm Milner, James Dewar, Mrs. 
W. R. Milligan, Moseley Perfection, Lily 
Stark, and Roland Mason. There are also 
a number of bedding varieties. 

Close by the last-mentioned exhibit Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, stage an ex- 
hibit of Violas in ideal form. ‘The plants are 
lifted from the open and are planted in 
Cocoanut-fibre on a table. There are nine 
plants of each sort, each plant carrying a 


beautiful flower. The better sorts are 
George Cullan, _ Newton Mauve, Dr. 


McFarlane, John Adamson, Rosy Bell, Lizzie 
Storer, Mrs. Andrew Stevenson, Mrs. Fisher, 
Mrs. James M‘Ewan, Mrs. Marrison, Swan, 
Kathleen, Chaplin’s Purple Bedder, and 
Fred Williams, 

In Mr. John Forbes’ group there are to be 
seen several vases of Violas. Messrs. Jar- 
man and Co., Chard, also fringe their group 
with about 18 receptacles containing Violas 
for the garden, including gracilis and cornuta 
species and hybrids. 
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-A wet day for the opening—Success of New Exhibitors—Magnificent Tulips and backward Irises 


FORMAL, WOODLAND, AND 
WATER GARDENS 


The dividing line between gardens with 
rocks in and rock gardens proper has become 
less easy to distinguish. Messrs, Wallace, 
for instance, have a beautiful garden which 
Mr. Wallace owned was largely influenced 
by Japan. In the centre is a lake of informal 
outline with stepping-stones at intervals 
across the narrows, and on each side of the 
lake a winding path overhung with old and 
twisted Japanese Maples follows the banks 
of the lake. Beneath the Maples are beauti- 
ful Irises and Lupins of many colours. At 
the end of the garden farthest from the en- 
trance a great bank of rocks of Swanage 
stone shut in the picture. On the rocky 
ledges Azaleas and deep-toned Japanese 
Maples are planted, and here and there a 
Rhododendron of the deepest purple. The 
lake is overhung with the graceful Wistaria, 
and Iris sibirica, Trollius, Funkia, Astilbes, 
and Primulas clothe the banks, while in the 
lake itself are choice Water Lilies. 

Half hidden by beautiful standard Japanese 
Maples (Acer palmatifidum) is a tall garden 
house. Groups of Azaleas give a wealth of 
colour to the picture, and many uncommon 
shrubs are noted, and amongst them speci- 
mens of the Enkianthus campanulatus in full 
flower. It is most restful and pleasing ; in- 
deed, soothing in character. 

The next garden to review is shown by 
Messrs. Gaze, and is quite different in 


Royal visit to the Chelsea Show 


The King and Queen with Col. F. R. Durham (Secretary) and Mr. Gerald Loder, 
Member of the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
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character. A spacious lawn with a central 
pool is edged with stone flags, and at the end 
of the garden farthest from the entrance is 
a raised terrace leading to an artistic garden 
house with pointed Oasthouse roof of old 
tiles. Beautiful and well-chosen shrubs on 
each side of the long garden are flanked by 
tall Golden Irish Yews. In front of them a 
glorious line of Lilium longiflorum is placed 
faced by dwarf Azalea mollis, and the border 
is edged by Nepeta. Beyond the Lily pool 
is a deep-toned old brick wall clad with Vitis, 
and in the centre a fine wrought-iron gate 
backed by tall Thuyas, which gave great 
distance to the beautiful scene. 

Mr, James MacDonald is showing a 
formal garden with central lawns of wonder- 
ful turf of velvet-like appearance. The lawn 
nearest the entrance has a small fountain 
pool with the jet of water rising from a 
graceful leaden figure. The furthest lawn 
has a bed of Pink Pearl Rhododendron on 
either side, but the centre runs unbroken to 
a curved and gently rising bed containing 
the golden Phleum aurea grass, and behind 
it the taller Glyceria spectabilis, Eulalia 
japonica variegata backed by a superb bank 
of bush and standard Rhododendrons. The 
garden is enclosed by a double Yew hedge 
(English grown), and between the high one 
at the back and the dwarf one in front a long 
line of the tall Eulalias appear. 

The Ravenhead Sanitary Pipe and Brick 


Entrance to the old Monastery Garden 
A quiet scene restful in character 


. 
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Co., Ltd., of Upholland, near Wigan, have 
a small square garden paved with tiles, with 
a central fountain constructed of the same 
material surrounded by a picturesque balus- 
trading and approach to a garden house, all 
in the same pleasing soft brown colour. The 
surrounding walls are relieved by low pillars 
supporting vases planted with blue and white 
Hydrangeas. In the centre of the garden 
there are four beds cut in the turf, with a 
central ornament in each surrounded by 
Polyantha Roses and Violas, and last, but 
not least, the garden is approached by grace- 
ful wrought-iron gates. 

Messrs. Cheals, of Crawley, have made a 
charming garden edged with tall Box, and 
in front of this containing hedge there is a 
broad lawn on which is planted a long row 
of Cypress (Cupressus Allumi) which runs the 
full length of the garden on each side to a 
semi-circular stone pergola with sunk foun- 
tain pool in front of it’ The Rose and 
Clematis clad pergola is approached on either 
side by long paved walls, and on their inner 
sides there is a square garden enclosed by a 
dwarf Yew hedge. The centre of the gar- 
den shows a long stretch of lawn, on each 
side of which there are beds filled with her- 
baceous plants. The garden is entered by 
graceful wrought-iron gates. At the -end 
nearest the pergola there are some fine 
clipped Yews and near ‘the pool beds cut in 
the turf contain dwarf Polyantha Roses, and 


is as full of colour as a superb balle 


. 
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Primulas in variety grow close to th 
side. 

Messrs. William Wood and Son 
low, have a_ garden containing — 
circular pool placed at the botto; 
sloping bank of turf and fed by ¢ 
which the water flows over stone 
tue central basin. Behind the ft 
is a stone balustrading and on eae} 
a flight of steps leading to a terrag 
and, rising again, a further fl 
takes one to a picturesque g 
thatched with Norfollk reeds. The 
the garden are planted with 
Geums, Mullein, Delphiniums, , 
Spirzeas, and Iris, regardless o 
mony, and at the end of the gar 
of Rhododendrons contributes ai 
of colour; but to some the scene 
lack restfulness, and not a true 
tion of any natural out-of-doors ~ 


a> 


formation scene. é 

AN OLD MONASTERY GARDEN. 
who love a quieter and more rest 
one is provided by Mr. Baggesen, 
bury, Tunbridge Wells, who 
ancient monastery garden en 
ancient Gothic arch taken from a 
and about seven centuries old. 
paved walk leads from the en 
well-head at which another path runs 
angles, forming a cross with the™ 
centre. Beyond this wall one ent 
turesque little garden. with windir 
and shady nooks most restful in @ 
and the dark Pembury stone gives a 
restfulness to this delightful little sce 
takes one far away from the bustle 
don and Chelsea. It is quiet, uno 
artistic, natural, and therefore wl 
lightful. a 

Mr. John Wood, of 4, Fitzroy Str 
don, W., shows a rock garden (illus 
page 333) with mountain stream s 
over water-worn rocks, and it is er 
a picturesque bridge. The scene cat 
taken in from a high terrace place 
entrance, and it is supported by a I 
built up of beautifully-mossed stor 
below the terrace the stream opens 
a broad pool containing aquatics — 
turesque old wooden posts placed 
water’s edge. 

Messrs, Vernon Brothers, of P 
Works, Kensington, have a little ga 
closed by a tall clipped Yew hedge 
the end are specimens of topiary W 
with effect. The-centre Yew is in 
of a tall spire, and on each side of 
are two gracefully-shaped vases 
grown and clipped. In the centre of 
den there is a fountain pool surroun 
beds edged with Box and containin 
of harmonising tints. This garden 
approached by a raised terrace or 
by vases and clipped Yews. 

Mr. A. F. Wilkes, of the Ho 
Quarries, Combe Down, near Bath, 
garden enclosed by stone balustra 
lieved by artistically-placed stone pil 
porting bowlssand vases containing 
In the centre a little sunk garden 
rounded by low stone walls plan’ 
Aubrietia and other small things, at 
middle stands a fine Italian well-h 
rounded by turf upon which a quain 
and bird bath stand. The garden ' 
through a fine wrought-iron gate. 

Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, of P 
have a garden with sunk lawn surrol 
a stone path, and it contains some | 
flowering shrubs amongst which ¥ 
Kalmia latifolia and the more uncon 
rubra, Rhus cotinus atropurpurea. 
narcissiflora and Cytisus Dorothy 
and the lighter crimson Dallimorel. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon has an octage 


Water Lily pool and garden shelter 
A pleasant corner in Gaze’s lawn garden 


/ 


hich led to a charming little rock 
2 composed of Westmoreland water- 
nd weather-beaten stone. The retain- 
\ll of the small octagonal garden was 
fly draped with Aubrietia, Veronicas, 
yermum, and Saxifrages. 

'H. Hemsley, of Crawley, has an old 
ii garden with central sundial. At the 
cend at the right-hand side a fine old 
lad was placed to balance a garden 
Pi the right-hand corner. The end of 
den was shut in by a raised terrace 
‘ed with curious stone figures, and in 
iddle of the garden, rising from the 
ere four beds of beautiful Roses. 

‘rs. Hodsons, of Broadway Court, 
inster, and Nottingham, also con- 
(a small paved sunk garden sur- 
-1 by Rhododendrons, very beautiful 
in flower. In the centre a low retain- 
ill enclosed a small space at a still 
revel to give a reason for introducing 
\\lpines and Aubrietia, but the paving 
8 broken by clumps of Heather and 
lants which appear to be out of their 
' surroundings. 


THE ROCK GARDENS 


€ years pass by, those who have 
’ Chelsea, its rock garden exhibits, and 
ts most intimately ask themselves 
stion, Can past efforts be superseded? 
‘ent years, indeed, it has almost be- 
‘an the standards of previous years 
‘NM sustained? Glancing back over 
‘chelsea and Temple Shows than we 
) realise, it is amazing to recall the 
\" 20 years ago and compare them 


| 
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with those of to-day. Think of it, you 
habitues to whom the annual spring show of 
the R.H.S. mark the steps of the passing of 
the years. You of ithe generation that saw 
your first Temple Show in your ‘youth, It 
was all very wonderful then, and then to 
many of you the rock and water gardens, 
~the most wonderful produets of garden art-of 
all, as to many of us they are to-day, 

Do you recall the two or three shows, the 
last of the Temple epoch, just preceding the 
Great International Show of 1912? Do you 
remember thé puny little attempts (though 
we did not call them puny then) made on 200 
square feet or 300 square feet of ground pro- 
tected by boards and in which you could not 
have a ‘‘down’’ unless you first made an 
sé up 4? 

Do you remember the stone used in those 
days—Pulhams, with reddish sandstone ; 
Wallace, with Derbyshire grit; Backhouse, 
with Yorkshire boulders; Prichard, with 
Swanage limestone; even burr bricks and 
cork -bark found a place in some ex- 
hibits. Then came the epoch-making Inter- 
national wherein every sort of stone that 
could be used» found a place somewhere, and 
London first made the acquaintance of the 
grey Westmoreland limestone in the exhibit 
of Mr. John Wood. Subsequently for a few 
years the exhibitors, one after another, 
adopted the grey limestone until it really be- 
came a competition as to who could use the 
same material to the best advantage. In 
May, 1915, I think the first few tons of the 
rugged rocks from the Cheddar gorge first 
made their appearance. At first it exercised 
little appeal, either to the exhibitors or the 
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A study in weather-worn stone brought to Chelsea 
from the Yorkshire moors by John Wood 


public. This was because we were waiting 
for Captain Symons-Jeune to show us how it 
could be used with advantage. He demon- 
strated that by adopting a formation that 
was obviously produced more for its pic- 
turesque characteristics than gardening re- 
quirements some wonderful effects could be 
obtained. For a period the exhibitors seemed 
to hover and hesitate between the popular 
Westmoreland and the stronger, bolder lines 
of the Cheddar. We think many of them 
viewed the stone rather as a new “ force ”’ in 
construction, which, indeed, it was, and were 
a little nervous of it. 

This is all past and we can say, frankly 
and without fear of contradiction, that the 
best exhibits in this year’s Chelsea are those 
that have had their origin in the catastrophic 
upheaval that created the Cheddar gorge. 

It has been said that materials make style, 
or, in other words, that a new material will 
affect the character of existing design. 
There never was a more forcible example of 
the truth of this than the general similarity 
of the best of the rock gardens this year. 
‘There are at least three examples, any one 
of which might have been the work of any 


of the three exhibitors, with the exception of 


three purely personal touches, minute in 
themselves, but which really constitute the 
only differences. Moreover, each has ex- 
celled himself in expressing his own pet sym- 
pathies, whilst at the same time conforming 
to the same general rule. This would imply 
that rock garden construction has really 
reached a climax of perfection and that all 
that remains is to multiply its examples. Is 
it so, or shall we next year revise our opinion 
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and find some fuller and still more im- 
pressive example of man’s devotion to the 
things that make for beauty? Be that as it 
may, we can say, without hesitation, that 
there has never been the uniformly con- 
sistent excellence throughout the rock garden 
exhibits that obtains this year. There is not 
one of them that would mot have created a 
sensation if produced 15 or 20 years ago. 

It has always been the policy of this journal 
to endeavour to guide its readers towards 
what is best by giving fullest prominence to 
those exhibits that we consider most worthy 
of attention. ‘That we do not attempt it on 
this occasion must be attributed not to our 
lack of will, but our sheer inability to dis- 
criminate among so much excellence. 


A NEWCOMER.—Passing from the Embank- 
ment entrance, the first example on the right 
is by Mr. Marcel de Smet, a newcomer in 
this class. We believe Mr. de Smet is the 
son of an artist whose pictures grace the 
walls of more than one gallery. _ The 
hereditary instinct for creative art is evi- 
dently coming out in the son in a form that 
leads him to choose solid materials rather 
than delineation in colour for expressing him- 
self. We have seen annually many attempts 
to deal with the rather difficult site allotted 
to him, but we have never seen anything ap- 
proaching the skilful treatment bestowed 
upon it before. A divine force has split his 
stones asunder and disposed them in a har- 
mony of thrilling beauty. A torrent that 
threatens a cataclysm pours forth from a 
rugged recess in the very natural rock forma- 
tion he has adopted, and that the cataclysm 
is not achieved is due to ‘the skilful applica- 
tion of natural restraints that hold his 
torrent pent in its rocky bed. But all around 
he has suggested its force and its capacity for 
destruction and disintegration, and from it 
produced an orderly picture of scenic beauty. 
More than this, he has suggested the effects 
of the flood long subsided, and his grassy 
valleys sparsely planted ripple down to_his 
miniature gorge with the faithful consistency 
to his ideals, the beauty of Nature as things 
in Nature are. 

The next exhibit is that of Messrs. 
Hodsons. That this exhibit looks somewhat 
softer in effect—almost, we had said, less 
striking—is probably because the stone used 
is the softer-lined Westmoreland rock. 
Nevertheless, it is a notable example of one 
type of rock garden. The whole formation 
is dipping towards one side, and suggests, 
without our emphasising, a continuity of 
stratification. 

Then comes Mr. Clarence Elliott. A gar- 
den in reality. Perhaps some of the ex- 
amples that we are noticing might more 
correctly be called scenic effects than gardens, 
Not so this. The formation is good and 
pleasing without being emphatic. ‘The plant- 
ing is sumptuous, even luxurious, without 
being at any single point garish. The whole 
forms a symphony in graceful colour and 
form, a poem in which the eye is caught by 
a number of dainty and (greatest tribute to 
any poem) quotable stanzas. We have seen 
many examples of Mr. Elliott’s work and 
have in the past critically surveyed them, not 
always with praise. On this occasion we 
feel that we cannot stint our praise for the 
most perfect management of colour in the 
rock garden it has ever been our lot to view. 
That little Pine wood with its blue and white 
Scillas is in itself a triumph of simple art. 
One thing that attracts us, perhaps unduly, 
is the thing he has left out. He has not seen 
the necessity of introducing the almost in- 
evitable stream and pool that is so often out 
of proportion to the exhibit it embellishes. 
Mr. Elliott has far and away the best collec- 
tion of Alpine and rock plants in this year’s 
Chelsea Show. 
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SERMONS IN STONES.—Passing on to the ex- 
hibit of Col. Gavin Jones we find that all that 
the previous exhibitor has not attempted is 
successfully carried to an issue in this. Fully 
and frankly we must recognise the different 
aims of the two, and equally we must com- 
mend each in the achievement of his object. 
Col. Gavin Jones has left it to the rocks to 
tell his story, and a really wonderful story 
it is. 

Boldly his massive cliffs thrust themselves 
forth and suggest their origin in the ele- 
mentary grandeur from which they sprung. 
There is nothing weak or indecisive in his 
treatment. Something vaster than rock gar- 
dens, some force more potent than one con- 
ceives to be possible in the peaceful art of 
gardening is suggested. Some things of 
earth are sweet and pleasing,’ some are 


Philadelophus Burkwoodii, a new hybrid 
in Messrs. R. Wallace and Co.'s exhibit 


The fragrant flowers open wide like those of 


Clematis montana. Parentage, Etoile Rose 
x Virginal 


grandly noble, and tell us of mighty forces 
beyond the veil of man’s comprehension. It 
is of the latter that Col. Jones would tell us. 
Faithful to the last degree, he tells us his 
story ‘well, and if his Jove has hurled his 
thunderbolt and given his work a mote of 
sombre distinction, there is yet a hint of 
softening where the colour ripples about the 
base of his clear-cut and picturesque cliffs. 
It is altogether a fine conception finely 
executed. 

The very best thing I can say of ‘the next 
exhibit is that it is Jeuneesque. Capt. 
Symons-Jeune has once more given us an 
insight into his wonderful capacity for hand- 
lin« bold things boldly. There is nothing of 
the fine etching in his work, it is a charcoal 
study boldiy sketched, clever in»composition, 
and powerfully drawn. It is full of light and 
shade, and perfect in its cohesion. At the 
time of writing, the planting is mot quite 
finished, and we are hoping the artist will 
realise in time that he must not indulge in 
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anything pretty-pretty. The God wh 
the mountains left them mostly 
nished with enough living green t 
their grandeur. For his floral 
served the more placid attribu 
slopes and valleys. The wh 
hibit is exceptionally well n 
contouring and the realism of it 

Of the next exhibit, that 
Whitelegg, we must say there is y 
point that could be adversely 
this magnificent effort has a f 
there are too many good po 
on looking at it, that there is 
centrated excellence within the 
nish a much larger one. “ 
the term that occurred ito us 
We do not think the most 
find fault with the way the st 
placed or where it has been { 
scheme is thoroughly intellig 
and looks as if ‘the intenti 
structor has been fully real 
that it does not seem possible 
significance at once implies that 
has a meaning and goes fur 
observer is likely to fathom 
study. Despite this feeling there 
be nothing of confusion of tho 
cohesion in the scheme as a w 
probable is that too much has 
within a limited area for us 
without the aid of repeated stu 
that the exhibit is lavishly planted y 
things is superfluous. We never ex 
thing less from Mr. Whitelegg. — 

Messrs. Pulham, perhaps the 
hibitors (so far as experience 
class, have departed from wl 
become known as the ‘* Pulham 
They have wisely recognised : 
stone lends itself to pronounce 
with the result that they have 
effective combination of rock 
pool without the intervening st 
adopted. The little island ecru: 
the successive ripples of the w 
realistic. es. 

Messrs. Cutbush have arranged 
of Westmoreland stone on the next 
large, but quite successful. Being 
than the efforts so far noticed, it I: 
dominating force of some of them, | 
evidently what it was intended to be 
this achieves the success that com 
control. 

The last of the rock garden ex! 
smaller still. It is by Mr. Stey 
another newcomer in this class at ' 
Of Westmoreland stone, the consirt 
very simple, and we were interested | 
a few old plants therein that we had 
were lost to the garden. Forms of B 
instance, that were probably old p 
Shakespeare’s time. 


CACTI AND SUCCULEN 


Quite a large and interesting ¢ 
Cacti and succulents are shown 
Sydney Smith, Enfield, Middlesex. 
are about 350 species and varieties 
quaint and curious plants, which are 
of great interest to many. The plant 
ally are not large, but they are ex¢ 
curious, and in some cases quite fas’ 
We were especially interested in the f 
species and their varieties :-—Cerels 
monstrosa, C. ~~ sublatus, M: 
wildiana, * M. stella cristata, 
virens, ‘M. elongata _ stella-aura 
rhodacantha sulphurea, and M. spin¢ 
Brunia, Echinocactus pfeifferi, E. 


(grand plant), and E. pilosus, ane 
host of other species and varieti 


succulents are staged in a group I 
selves, and in this way it 1s S0 mu 
to appreciate’ the different spec 
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Rock garden well filled with Alpine plants by G. Whitelegg and Co. 


is. Agave filiferra, Aloe echinata, 
cbia caput-medusa, and Aloe nowatuyi 
{ distans are a few of the striking 
sin this group. 

pt No, 2 Mr. T. M. Endean, Laindon, 
‘stages a pretty table group of these 
1and interesting plants, some of the 
ans being quite good and well grown. 
1Cacti we had a liking for Mamillaria 
lerbella, M.  chionocephala, M. 
iia cristata, Echinocactus Grusonii, 
eus senilis, Astrophytum myriostigma 
jensis, Cotyledon setosa (in flower), 
img series of many other Cacti and 
ints. 


OVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS 


1 of the most captivating displays is 
fade by Messrs. James Carter and Co., 
4 Park, S.W. It is set up near to the 
il entrance to No. 1 tent. It comprises 
Xibit of greenhouse plants and annuals, 
terbly shown. This group is arranged 
sace between 45 feet and 50 feet square. 
iter portions of the square contains 
iting banks and mounds of a variety 
\jects, all charmingly disposed. Very 
tc are the different forms of the 
trias. Brilliant Prize of the grandiflora 


he Stellata Cactus are very good in- 


deed; so, too, is this firm’s form of the true 
Stellata. There is also a pleasing series of 
Schizanthus, some forms of which are especi- 
ally noteworthy. Queen of Roses and 
Clematis (blue), single Petunias in two 
separate mounds are both good. There is a 
really handsome lot of Gloxinias, in which 
the colours are superbly fine and the quality 
of the ‘flowers excellent. A mixed lot of 
seedling Amaryllis make an interesting 
mound, and Begonias also are good. The 
central mound of this great group comprises 
herbaceous Calceolarias in beautiful colour 
and marking. A good Clarkia well: grown 
asserts itself and beautiful examples of 
Calceolaria Clibranii contributes to the 
making of a beautiful floral picture. Well- 
grown Sweet Peas are shown in abundance, 
and include the better sorts at present grown. 
The grass edging makes a delightful finish 
to this wonderful exhibit. 

A table group on the west side af No.2 
tent is utilised by Messrs. Toogood and Sons, 
Southampton, to display a miscellaneous 
assortment of greenhouse plants. Here are 
to be seen Cinerarias in grandiflora and 
stellata forms. The somewhat unique large 
bronze-coloured variety, Matador, is in- 
cluded with other plants of this subject. 
Schizanthus, Clarkia, Mignonette, Nemesia 
Iris, and other subjects all contribute to 
make an interesting exhibit. 


Messrs. John Peed and Son, West Nor- 
wood, S.E., well maintain their reputation 
as exponents in the cultivation of stove and 
greenhouse flowering and foliage plants. 
On the east side of No. 1 tent they have a 
handsome group with a background of well- 
grown Palms, nicely disposed, in front of 
which are arranged a splendid lot of Cala- 
diums, notable varieties of which subject are 
Candida, Reine Marie de Portugal, Thomas 
Tomlinson, ‘William Rappard, Wightii 
superba, Sir Walter Scott, C. E. Dahle, Red 
Ensign, Racine, Mrs. W. Cole, John Burns, 
John Peed, John Laing, and Mrs. Sutcliffe. 
Crotons are also well shown, notably the 
varieties Emperor Alexander III., Rainbow, 
B. Comte, Flambeau, Lady Zetland, Eugene 
Draps, and Inimitable. Dracanas, Nephro- 
lepis, and other foliage plants are all good. 
Amongst the: flowering plants are Strepto- 
carpus in charming colours, Liliums in 
variety, and a beautiful lot of Gloxinias. 
These all combine to make a very charming 
display. 

Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich, set 
up a group in close proximity to the group 
immediately preceding. We have never seen 
larger specimens of this firm’s giant hybrid 
strain of Schizanthus than those set up in 
this exhibit. The flowers are large, too, and 
are represented in a wide range of colours. 
This exhibit is well-worth a visit by all who 
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attend this great show. This group also con- 
tains a beautiful lot of long-spurred giant 
hybrid Aquilegias, which, together with the 
Schizanthuses, make a pretty exhibit. 


Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stour- 


bridge, as usual at Chelsea make a fine ex- 
hibit. This time in their group they include 
Roses, but it is to the other subjects that 
attention is here directed. The group occu- 
pies the north-west corner of No. 1 tent, and 
well fills its position. Here are to be seen a 
great mound of Cineraria stellata in varied 
colours, Schizanthus in dainty form and 
pleasing colours, Clarkias well grown, Salpi- 
glossis, Nemesia, Stocks, Mimulus, Primula 
obconica gigantica (very good), and a good 
strain of Gloxinias. The group as a whole 
is most attractive. 

On the western side of No. 1 tént Baron 
Bruno Schréder, Dell Park, Englefield 
Green, Surrey, has made an exhibit of 
Hippeastrums such as it has not been our 
privilege to see for a long time past. Mr. 
E. J. Henderson, the gardener, is to be con- 
gratulated on the fine quality of the flowers 
and the general excellence of culture of the 
plants set up in this highly praiseworthy 
effort. Some of the more noteworthy speci- 
mens are Oriflame, Vigeur, Queen Augusta 
Victoria, Orange Beauty, White Foam, Eos, 
Fairy Queen, Cardinal York, Flambeau, 
Rubicon (a lovely rosy-crimson self), and 
Halmut. Lilium longiflorum was grouped in 
masses at the back of this group. Beautiful 
Palms, Crotons, #Draczenas, and Ferns all 
contribute to make this one of the most note- 
worthy groups in the whole show. 

In competition for the Commemoration 
Cup for stove and greenhouse plants R. P. 
Brandt, Esq., Bletchingley, Surrey (gar- 
dener, Mr. J. W. Banks), stages a really 
handsome group of the choicer stove and 
greenhouse plants. This group is arranged 
with considerable taste and skill, and em- 
braces a number of beautiful subjects that 
are well done... Crotons of good colour and 
finish abound. Such varieties.as Juliet 
Russell, Emperor Alexander III., Yellow 
Reidii, Queen Victoria, Puciana, Lady Zet- 
land, Massangeana, Secretaire, Chevalier, 
and Maurice Rounier are a few of the better 
examples. Dracenas Prince Mononk Bey, 
Lord Wolseley, Richmond Gem, Sanderiana, 
and others, Spiraeas, Tydea, Gloxinias, Lily 
of the Valley, Lilium longiflorum, Gloriosa 
Rothschildiana, Hydrangeas, and _ other 
dainty flowering and foliage plants all com- 
bine to make a really beautiful exhibit. 

In the same competition Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Ltd., Richmond, Surrey, also has a 
very bold and striking exhibit in which Tree 
Ferns, Caladiums, and a host of other choice 
plants are set up effectively. Caladiums are 
well shown, such varieties as Thomas 
Tomlinson, Racine, William Rappard, Mme. 
John Box, William Manning, and Marquess 
of Camden. Lovely Crotons, such as Secre- 
taire, Chevalier, Emperor Alexander III., 
Vulcan, and Reidii, are a few of the more 
noteworthy sorts. Anthuriums in variety, 
Medinilla magnifica grandiflora, Franciscea 
calycina,, Dracaena Victoria, D. Admiral 
Beatty, and other choice subjects make this 
a most remarkable group. 

Another competitor for the Commemora- 
tion Cup is A. P, Brandt, Esq., Capenor, 
Nutfield, Redhill, Surrey (gardener, Mr. H. 
Cook), who has a bold and imposing group 
in which well-grown and _ highly-coloured 
foliage plants and a large number of flower- 
ing plants were staged quite freely. Tall 
Palms are used most effectively and there is 
a plethora of good things ; in some cases, how- 
ever, not used as advantageously as they 
might be. There are some good Crotons, 
such as Golden Bracket, Reidii, Ancitumesis, 
Evansianus, Mars, and Queen Victoria, good 
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Pandanus Veitchii, Caladiums in variety, 
Draceena Victoria, glorious Coleus, speci- 
men Selaginella, and of ‘the flowering plants 
there are, among others, Anthuriums, 
Streptocarpus, Hydrangeas, Amaryllus, 
Brugmansia Knightii, Clérodendron, Imanto- 
phyllum, Acalpha, and Lilium longiflorum. 
This group was nicely finished off with 
dwarf foliage plants in great variety. The 
three last-mentioned exhibits are staged to- 
gether not far from the hospital entrance to 
No.tent. 

At the other end of the same tent Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, set up one of 
their inimitable groups of miscellaneous 
greenhouse flowering subjects all in the pink 
of condition. The group is of square fonma- 
tion, arranged in undulating mounds or 
banks, with a_ small 


ous flowers in full beauty. There are also 
pillars covered with Moss, surmounted by 
baskets of Begonias; others covered with the 
same subject. We cannot refrain from men- 
tioning in detail some of the more noteworthy 
plants in this remarkable display. There are 
wonderful herbaceous Calceolarias in charm- 
ing variety, Schizanthus Wisetonensis in 
beautiful colourings, and some of this firm’s 
giant hybrids of the same subject; also 
Schizanthus retusus hybrids (very dainty), 
Streptocarpus, Clerodendron fallax, Ciner- 
arias, lovely Gloxinias massed in distinct 
colours, grand Salpiglossis in beautiful form 
and condition, and many other plants of con- 
siderable beauty and interest, all of which 
combined to make this exhibit especially 
noteworthy. 


In No. 2 tent near the hospital entrance 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Ltd.,. Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield, arranged a table group 


of Amaryllis and other interesting plants... 


Of the first-mentioned subject there is a 
pleasing variety. Calla Elliotiana is effec- 
tively grouped here. A number of plants 
seldom seen at these shows are staged, such 
as Leptospermum Boscaweni, L. bullatum, 
Boronia heterophylla, Pimelia ferruginea, 
the bottle brush tree (Callestemon), 
Anthuriums in variety, Bougainvillea Mrs. 
Butt, Ericas in variety, Azaleas, and other 
useful plants all combined to make an inter- 
esting exhibit. 

In No. 2 tent Mr. Ri ‘J. Case, Taunton, 
makes an exhibit of cut Zonal Pelargoniums, 
both double and single forms being shown. 
Of the double and semi-double sorts the 
better varieties are The Speaker (scarlet), 
President Baillet (brilliant scarlet), and 
Olympia (pink). Single sorts are seen best 
in F. W. Penny, Cheerful, Drummer Boy, 
Tauntonian,. Sensation, Exquisite, and 
Somerset. Lad. 


Close by the last-mentioned exhibit Mr. 
W. A. R. Clifton, Willingdon, Sussex, also 
stages a useful exhibit of. Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, both single and double flowered 
varieties being represented by small bunches 
of many varieties, all beautifully fresh and 
in rich and striking colours. ' 


Fuchsias are shown in a table group by 
the Castle Nurseries, Ltd., South Chingford, 
E. 4. It was pleasing to see these once 
popular plants: again exhibited. The warie- 
ties worthy -of. notice are - Emile * Zola, 
Achievement, Elsa, Ballet Girl, Mrs.- Mar- 
shall, Royal Purple, Mrs, Rundle, Scarcity, 
The Doctor, Display, and Fascination, the 
last-mentioned. a good double. ; 


In tent No. 2 Messrs.- Jarman and GCo., 
Chard, have put up a’ table group of. Zonal 


Pelargoniums in considerable variety. 
Cymric and Mars are well shown. 


The Studley College, Warwickshire, have 


arranged a pretty little group of well-grown 
plants, such as Hydrangeas, Clarkias, Stocks, 


pebbled pathway 
running through it, disclosing banks of glori- 


_incarnata pendula), Arect. 
_densis, a trailing shrub with 


deserves all the care it dem 


Statice Suworowi, 
subjects. a 

Mr, W. E. Skilton, Brom 
small’ table group of Gloxi 
which are worthy of not 


ALPINES AND HAE 
The general impression 
Alpine plants is not of m. 
ties. Meconopsis Bailey 
newcomer who has come 
among the very finest of our | 
and the wide variations t 
the seedlings of ‘the 
Meconopsis suggest that 
to our garden plants from | 
genus. ; += 

Central Garden Supplies 
cheerful collection of plants p 
hardy by 24 degs. of f 
which put>the nursery 
the winter. The collectio 
persica in gold and bronze a 
of the Berberis Thunbergii 
an opalescent cloud of the doul 
Forget-me-not Orion, and a 
Cneorum,. | i a 

Bakers, of Wolverhampt 
good sky-blue forms of Meco 
Potentilla Davarica, an excelle 
self-coloured, form of Cyt 


*\ 


Campanula, an, 


of the Valley-like flowers, a ne 
should make a good compar 
Rhododendrons. 

Maxwell and Beale show 
rock. plant we have in 
pimpinellifolia, which held its 
tinction beside Silene Hookeri, 
slashed flowers of pure pin 


almost too opulent trum 
brevipes. A gem in the ¢ 
white form of Menziesia p 
Arctic shrub with large eg 
Storrie and Storrie’s lo 
legias are dainty and delic 
range of tones from Turkey 
to the coolest lavender and 
fine strain of copper Cow 
anthus justified their reputat 
hailstones and thunder shower 
Sydney Smith, specialist — 
Succulents, brought. out 
mannered beauty of this grov 
ginning to regain its old p 
very large and representati 
cluding a veteran specimen 
micromeris, now making f 
ance at Chelsea. | . 3 
Casburn and Welch, the C 
series, make a very individ 
ing show on their first appea 
with such rarities as Omp 
the little chocolate Orchid, Ni 
the dark fonm of Dianthus 1 
stout clump of Meconopsis 
with its great hanging bu 
lavender—a plant that is just 
own in the front rank of ha 
Cheal’s, alongside the pre 
of their Dahlias, made a qui 
Alpines, which included a f 
hybrid Dianthus, Duchess 
well-bred, and very floriferous, i 
Gladys Howse made some 
miniature gardens in bowl 
dwarfed Conifers and (very i 
of the smaller Cotoneasters. 
H. Clarke specialises in Pan 
golden baskets with some good 
as J. Dewar, in primrose edged Wi 
and Bridal Morn. i 
Messrs. Bees have a tropical forest 
pink Eremurus over an_ iridescent 
growth of Campanula Telham Beauty) 
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THE WORK OF TWO NEW EXHIBITORS 


Above: In a Monastery Garden by N. |. Baggesen 
Below: Rock garden and torrent by Marcel de Smet 
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than ever this year), Rosccea cautleceoides, 
Trollius, and Geums. 

Messrs. Allgrove showed off their fine 
forms of Pzonia lobata against Convolvulus 
Cneorum and the pale yellow pagodas of 
Rheum palmatum, 

One of the most striking things in Messrs. 
-Ladham’s exhibit is a mass of boughs of 
Edwardsia grandiflora on which the yellow 
flowers looked like a flock of roosting 
canaries. This shrub, usually reckoned 
tender, has proved itself absolutely hardy in 
the trials of last winter. Of quite a different 
kind of attraction was the quiet pink and 
white of our rare native Melittis melisso- 
phyllum and the late-flowering form of 
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usual, several good and rare plants. The 
species Ponies, P. arictina alba, P. obovata, 
and P. Veitchii, and the dark, blood-coloured 
P. Delavayi, Smilacina paniculata, and Iris 
aphylla. : 
R. V. Roger, of Pickering, shows Dryas 
Drummondii and the double form of our 
native Lady’s Smock, with a very good 


orange-scarlet Mossy Saxifrage, Maréchal 
Joffre. 

ROSES 
This year the departure is made of 


arranging the Rose exhibitors in one tent. 
The display is effective, and the innovation 
enables visitors to see the collection of their 


Dwarf Polyantha Roses in pots are much in- evidence at Chelsea 
This is the variety Marquise Figue, shown by Pemberton. 


with white centre. 


Trollius Ledebourii Orange Queen, an excel- 
lent plant, especially for cutting. 

Messrs. Prichard’s herbaceous border’ was 
a delicately-balanced colour scheme of hybrid 
Mulleins, Lupins, and the best Oriental 
Poppies. 

To some of us the most lovely exhibit in 
the show is the collection of Meconopsis ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Walter Jones, of Aberchull 
Castle, Perthshire. (gardener, Mr.  F. 
Brooker). M. integrifolia in clear sulphur- 
yellow with black anthers, M. Baileyii at its 
very best and varying from palest sky-blue to 
glowing sapphire, an albino M. Prattii, dead 
white, with black anthers and frosty foliage 
with a contrast in the deep maroon of M. 
impedita rubra. 

The Colesbourne Gardens showed us, as 


Flowers semi-double pink 
Height about 2 feet 


favourite flower in one part of the show in- 
stead of the Roses being dispersed about the 
whole exhibition. 
_ Mr. Elisha Hicks made a big effort, send- 
ing up from Twyford well-forced specimens of 
Rambler Roses of such varieties as the still 
too little known variety, Tausandschon, set 
off with dwarf Polyanthus, such as Golden 
Salmon. The fragrant orange Angel Pernet 
and the pretty single pink Dainty Bess are 
included in a fine collection of cut Hybrid 
Teas. , 
Mr. Geo. Prince, of Oxford, shows that 
very promising Rose, Lady Sylvia. This is 
a sport of the famous Mme. Butterfly, is 
equally free-flowering, and as good a grower. 
Roselandia, the dainty yellow improvement 
on Golden Ophelia. Souvenir de Claudius 


. 
May 26, 


Pernet-is a useful forcing bright yelloy 
and Mabel Morse was also good, 

Pemberton’s Roses are a class 
selves. The Perpetual Ramb 


raising, are seen to greater advan 


Rambler. E. Pemberton Bar 
rose-pink H.T., was noteworthy, 
Mr. Ernest Paul has the 
Mme. Butterfly, the daintily-shaped — 
Beauty, with deep crimson bud 
Ophelia Covent Garden, which 1 
a fine’ bush in the garden of fra 
Messrs. B. ‘R. Cant and Sons 
bank such as they show at the Na 
Show, in which their own no 
dominated. There is a pretty see 
full Mme. Butterfly. Diana Cant 
pink. Lady Wakefield, an oran 
Padre; were well shown, but ¢ 
best Rose in their group is Lady Fi 
an indescribable combination — 
orange and apricot, very fragrant. 
Back to the Temple Show days 
members the finely artistic arranger 
the exhibits of Messrs. Cutbush ar 
Barnet. On the present occasion a ¢: 


Polyantha Roses was arranged in 
separate colours. Sunshine, the pret 
seedling, struck one as the best. It 
miniature Emma Wright. Elsie Po 
a pretty semi-double Rose. Golden 
and Coral Cluster were equally good. 

Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Ltd., W 
Cross, specialised in Roses in pots, m 
standard form. Here one noted the p 
orange Shot Silk, the yellow Mabel 
as well R 


as such well-known R 
Scarlet Climber, Blush Rambler, 

New Roses, such as that excellent 
C. P. Kilham, rose-pink passing to 
sometimes a deep orange, were a fe: 
the group of Messrs. Frank Cant < 
ices R. Barraclough, which vi 
Dame Edith Helen as the best pinl 
Lady Inchiquin, in good terf: 
form, and the apricot Lady Rot 
mostly in standard form, were 
pillars of tall Ramblers such as } 
an improved form of Dorothy P: 
Lady Gay. 

Messrs. Sleidrecht has a display of 
brightly-coloured Polyantha & 
Mundi. . This is a shade which is 
Roses to the Geranium Paul Cra 
let), and if it retains its colour 
should be a useful Rose for thos 
such bright shades. Magnifique, sh 
the same firm, is a free-blooming 
like a dwarf Orleans Rose. 


Mr. Walter Easlea brought fr 
Danecroft, Essex, nursery SOme 
uniquely-coloured Roses. His — e\ 


Rambler, Thelma, looked very wé 
masses of large pale pink trusses. 
Achievement is a dainty Rambler wit 
gated foliage. His group is well ft 
with dwarf Polyantha Roses, 

useful for edging the Rose bord 


The name of Messrs. 
Langdon, Bath, has always be 
with the development of the tv 
Begonia, and in recent years” 
at the Chelsea Show have al 
centre of attraction and a sour 
delight to the lover of these flov 
year’s great show this firm’s ex! 
near the south-east corner of N 
the space at their command is mu 
than usual. Here are to be seen 
the most remarkable plants of the tt 
rooted Begonia ever staged by th 
known firm of specialists. The pla 
large, well grown, and beautifully 
each plant carrying quite a good nu 


vo 


- 
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alt the most beay ful form and colour, 
qsitely finished. Some of the more 
hy sorts are Hilda Langdon (shell- 
wd form), Albatross (white), Lord 
pne (shaded orange), Mrs, J. B. 
', lovely apricot), Mrs. D. B. Crane 
snk), C. E, Pearson (a tremendous 
f bright scarlet colour), Lady Ann 
© form, lovely pink), J. W. Pyman 
, size, brilliant scarlet), and Mrs. J. 
s: (a beautiful deep canary-yellow). 
yiging-basket varieties are good as 
eed by Mrs. Bilkey (salmon-orange), 
jink), and a new salmon-pink named 
vill of which are worthy of special 


i 


rare a few Begonias in the large com- 
jve group of Messrs. Jas. Carter and 
fynes Park, S.W. As _ representing 
sacter of the seedlings of this finm’s 
ey are quite good. 

s;, Sutton and Sons, Reading, show 
-logen tuberous-rooted Begonias, all 
Jowered sorts, and are represented by 
4own plants and in colour pleasingly 
iid) There are also a few pretty 
; of the hanging-basket Begonias in 


rip. 


ug to pressure of space reference lo 
ins, Sweet Peas, Irises, and Primulas 
yidably held over until next week. | 


“IAL LIST OF AWARDS 


+p Gup for the most meritorious exhibit in the 
‘ Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gardener, E. Beckett), for 
tle 

eyRation Cur and £30 for Stove and Greenhouse 
{ged on an area of 300 sq. ft —L. R. Russell, 
end Prize: Silver Cup and £20—H. B. Brandt, 
aener, H, Cook). Third Prize: Silver Cup and 
Brandt, Esq. (Gardener, J. W. Barks), 

© for the best exhibit soown by an Amateur— 
Jcomway and the Hon. H. D, McLaren for 
s 


f 

T}HALLENGE Cup for the best group of Orchids 
yn Amateur in a space not exceeding 100 sq. ft.— 
aury, Hsq. 

nOwALLENGE Cup for the best group of Orchids 
))n Amateur in a space not exceeding 60 sq. ft.— 
7s Esq. (Gardener, J. Mackay). 


| GOLD MEDALS 


la and Son, for Sweet Peas, 

Tiace and Co., Ltd., for mixed group of Lilies, 
R)dodendrons, and hardy plants, 

lary Gibbs (Gardener, E. Beckett), for vegetables. 
( Bros , for Carnations and Pinks. 

liBros,, Litd., for Roses. 

lsorth and Co., Ltd., for Orchids. 

aire and Langdon, for Begonias, 

n3, Sch dder (Gardener, EH. J. Henderson), for 


nd Sons, for Greenhouse Plants from Seed, 

sind Sons, for Trees and Shrubs. 

Tus-Jeune, for a Rock Garden. 

. hitelegg, for a Rock Garden. 

.erconway and Hon. H. D. McLaren, for Primulas. 


i SILVER CUPS 


u and Sons, Ltd., for a Garden. 

ivaze and Sons, Ltd , for a Garden. 

face and Co., Ltd., for a Garden. 

#1 Sons, fir Tulips and Bulbous Irises. 

iV. Perry, for Hardy Ferns. 

vs and Son, Ltd., for Fruit Trees in Pots. 
slouglas, for Border Carnations. 

nimann, Ltd., for Carnations. 

uNursery Co., for Shrubs. 

Taow and S ms, for Japanese Maples. 

nes, for Hydrangeas. 

‘arter and Co., for Gloxinias, Schiza: thus, Ciner- 
/iglossis, Sweet Peas, and other Florists’ Flowers. 
- exander, Ltd., for Orchids. 

‘tog and Brown, for Orchids, 

vind Co., for Orchids. Z 

ee Colman, Bt. (Gardener, J. Collier), for 


1Cant and Sons, Ltd., for Roses. 
‘ie Elliott, Ltd ; for a Rock Garden. 
a1 Jones, for a Rock Garden. 
ihe Son, for a Rock Gar en. 
‘ nd Hunter, for Primulas 
hard and Son, for Rock Garden Plants. 
' ood, for Rock Garden Plants. 


SILVER GILT FLORA MEDALS 


Cuthbert, Litd., fcr Azalea, 

rer, Sons, and Urisp, Ltd., for Rhododendrons. 
-"hitelegg, for Azaleas. 

band Co., for Tu'ips. 

Sprpes a for Sweet Peas. 

lead for a Garden. 

eee Sanitary Pipe and Brick Co., Ltd., for a 


\ Bros.,f ra Garden, 
tod and Son, Ltd., for a Garden. 
jard and Co., Litd., for Irises. 


| Perry, for a mixed group of Herbaceous and — 


> ants, Lilies, &c, 
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Bold Cheddar crags in Col. 


Yokohama Nursery Co., for a mixed group of Japanese 
Dwarf Trees, Kurume Azaleas, and Miniature Gardens. 

W.Cutbush ard Son, Ltd., for Clipped Trees and Hy- 
drangeas. 

C. H. Herbert, for Pinks, 

Frank Cant and Co., Ltd., for Roses. 

Bakers, Ltd., for Herbaceous Plants. 

A. Chariton and Sons, for a mixed group_ of Trees and 
Shrubs. 

R. & G. Cuthbert, Ltd., for Flowering Shrubs. 

G. Reuthe, for Shrubs and Rhododendrons. 

W, Cutbush and Son, Ltd., for a Rock Garden. 

Marcel De Smet, for a Rock Garden. 

Hodsons, Ltd., for a Rock Garden. 

Col. W. Kemmis, for Primulas. 

Dr. John Macwatt, for Primulas. 

Clarence Elliott, Litd., for Alpines. 

W. E. T. Ingwersen, for Rock Garden Plants and Dwarf 
Conifers. 

Mrs. Walter Jones, for Meconopsis. 

W. Wells, Jun., for Alpines. 


SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDALS 


T, M. Endean, for Cacti and Succulents. 

8. Smith, for Cacti and Succulents, 

M. Koster and Sons, for Rhododendrons. 

Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., for Sweet Peas. 

Sanders, for Orchids. 

F, J. Hanbury, Esq., for Orchids. 

J. J. Joicey (Gardener, J. Mackay), for Orchids. 

G. Bunyard and Co,, Ltd., for Apples and Pears. 

H. Prins, for a Mixed Groups of Bulbous Plants and 
Preonies. 

Bees, Ltd., for Herbaceous and Rock Garden Plants. 

James MacDonald, for a Garden. 

Skelton and Kirby, for a Garden. 

J. Cheal and Sons, Lid., for Shrubs, 

G. Jackman and Son, for Clematig. 

John Klinkert, for Topiary. 

R. C. Noteutt, for Brooms, Lilacs, and other Shrubs. 

L. R Ruszell, Lta., for Trees, Shrubs, and Climbers. 

J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., for Shrubs. 

Blackmore and Langdon, for Delphiniums. 

G. R. Downer, for Lupins. 

J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., for Herbac2ous Plants. 

Wilson and Agar, for Herbaceous Plants. 

E. Webb and Sons, Ltd., for Cimerarias, Schizin‘h 1s, 
Gloxinias, Primulas, &c. 

Elisha J. Hicks, for Roses. 

S. Sims. for a Rock Garden. 

Col. C. Brook, for Primulas, 

G. H. Dalrymple, for Primulas. 

W.&E, T. Ingwersen, for Primulas. 

Bowell and bkarratt, for Alpines. 

Clarence Elliott, Ltd., for Trough Gardens. 

Tuckers, Ltd., for Rock Garden Plants, 


SILVER FLORA MEDALS 


EF. Street, for Rhododendrors,. 

A, Dawkins, for Tulips. 

Ernest Dixon, for a Garden. 

Hodsons, Ltd., for a Garden. 

John Scott and Co., for a Garden. 

Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., for Irises. 

A. F. Dutton, Ltd., for Carnations. 

Stuart Low and Co., for Carnatiors. 

Carter Page »nd Co., Ltd , for Dahlias. Tae 

Hewitt and Co., Ltd., for Delphiniums and Lupins. 

M. Prichard and Sons, for Herbaxeous Plants. 

Fletcher Bros., Litd., for Trees, Shrubs, Conifers. 

A, Gavin Jones, for Rock Garden Piants. 

J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., for Rock Garden 
Plants and Dwarf Shrubs. 

W. H. Rogers and Sons, for Rock Garden Plants, 


Gavin Jones’ rock garden 


SILVER BANKSIAN MEDALS 


R. Neal and Sons, Ltd . for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and 
Kalmias, 

W.C. Slocock, for Rhododerdrons. 

J. Stevenson, for Sweet Peas, 

Daniels Bros., Ltd., for a Mixed Group of Schizanthus 
and Aquilegias. 

De Goede Bros., for a Mixed Group of Dutch Irises 
Tulips, Gladioli, etc. 

G. W. Millar, for a Mixed Group of Tulips and Herbaceous 

lants. 

Robt. Green, Ltd., for Bay Trees. 

Hollamby’s Nurseries, for Trees, Shrubs, and Conifers. 

W. W st. Neve, for Tree Ponies. 

Wm Watson and Sons, Ltd., for Hardy Broom. 

W. Baslea and Sons, for Roses. 

Bakers, Ltd., for Primulas. 

Backhouse Nurseries, Ltd., for Plants and Dwarf Shrubs 
for the Rock Garden. 

Bakers, Ltd., for Rock Garden Plants. 

H. Langridge and Co., for Rock Garden F lants. 

G. Reuthe, for Rock Garden Plants. 


FLORA MEDALS 


Chaplin Bros., Ltd., for Violas. 

H, Clarke, for Violas. 

H. G. Longford, for a Mixed Groupof Tulips and Bulbous 
Trises. 

Wm. Yandell, for Violas. 

W. J. Marchant, for Trees and Shrubs. 

R. C. Noteutt, for Shrubs. 

Charles Turaer, for Shrubs. 

J.C Allgrove, for a Mixed Group of Shrubs, Hremurus, 
and Herbaceous Plants. 

R. H. Bath, Ltd., for a Mixed Group of Tulips, Daffodils, 
and Herbaceous F lants 

G. Jackman and Sons, for a Mixed Group of Herbaceous 
and Alpine Plants and Shrubs. 

Lowe and Gibson, for a Mixed Group of Border Carra- 
tions, Lilies, &c. 

R. Gill and Son, for a Mixed Group of Rhododendrons 
Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants. 

Casburn and Welch, for Alpines. 


BANKSIAN MEDALS 


Mrs. W. R. Dykes, for Irises. 

Barr and sons, for Irises. 

Black and Flory, for Orchids. 

Stuart Low and Co., for Orchids. 

G. Gipson and Co., for Herbaceous Plants, Alpines, and 
Dwarf Shrubs, 

B. Ladhams, Ltd., for Hardy Plants and Shrubs. 

Bowell and Skarratt, for Shrubs. 

Harrods, Ltd., for Clipped Box and Bay Trees. 

J. Cheal and Sons, for Dahlias. 

Reamspbottom and Co., for Anemones, 

Horsecombe Quarries and Stone Works, for a Garden. 

W. Cutbush and Son, Ltd., for Roses. 

John Peed and Son, for Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 

Wm. Wood and Son, Ltd., for Primulas. 

Central Garden Supplies, for Plants, Dwarf Shrubs, and 
Dwarf Conifers for the Rock Garden. 

P. Gardner, for Alpines. 

H. Hemsley, for Rock Garden Plants. 

Jeans and Trowbridge, for Plants and Shrubs for the 
Rock Garden. 

Maxwell and Beale, for Rock Garden Plants. 

R. V. Roger, for Rock Garden Plants. 

Wm. Wood and Son, Ltd., for Rock Garden Plants. 

G. G. Whitelegg, for Dwarf Shrubs and Reck Garden 


Plants, 
SILVER GILT HOGG MEDALS, 


Laxton Bros., for Strawberries. 
Hon. Sir John Ward (Gardener, C. Beckett), for Fruit, 
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REMINDERS..FOR-.THE 


Southern and Midland 


Vegetable Marrows 


It should now be quite safe to get these 
plants in their positions out of doors to make 
the succession to those which have been 
planted in frames. Equally good results are 
obtained when these plants are placed on 
heaps of soil on prepared beds of leaf-soil and 
manure, or when planted in prepared holes 
which contain similar material. 


Swedes 

The root of the Swede is acceptable in 
most places as a change vegetable during the 
winter, and seeds may be sown now in drills 
as for Turnips. 


Chicory 

Seeds may be sown now in an open 
situation in drills 15 inches to 18 inches 
apart. It appreciates a good depth of well- 
worked soil, but not necessarily one which 
has been recently manured. Thin the seed- 
lings as soon as large enough to about 8 
inches apart. 


Early Potatoes 

Borders in the open should be ground 
worked between the rows and the moulding- 
up of the plants seen to in good time. 
Previously to moulding, should the land be 
impoverished, is a good time to sprinkle the 
ground with an approved artificial manure. 


Haricot Beans 


As these form a valuable winter food they 
are well worth sowing on some good ground. 
The culture is similar to that afforded to the 
dwarf French Bean, but in the case of the 
Haricots they are allowed to develop to 
maturity and to ripen as a seed crop. The 
variety listed as Dutch Brown is very reliable 
for this purpose. 

Climbers 

Give timely attention to the regulating of 
the growths of these plants before they get 
too much entangled, particularly the growths 
of Clematis should be watched. Wistarias, 
too, make enormous growth, which must 
regularly. be kept in bounds, and unless 
leaders are required for extension there is 
little gain in allowing them to make too 
much wood, but rather kept in check by 
pinching after they have made six or seven 
leaves, and checking them again a little later. 
Any spring-planted climbers on light soils, 
especially Clematis, will appreciate a mulch 
of well-rotted manure. 


Rock garden 


May is the recognised month for the rock 
garden enthusiasts, as a great many of the 
plants are then at their best; it is thus a very 
suitable time to take note of the failures of 
any particular plants if such there be, and 
take steps to ascertain whether it be soil or 
position which is at fault. The passing out 
of flower of the Aubrietias will afford a suit- 
able time for the taking of cuttings if neces- 
sary, also Alyssum, Alpine Phloxes, or other 
subjects which lend themselves to this 
method of increase. Should any bare places 
be likely to prove unsightly during the sum- 
mer it is easy to make use of some dwarf- 
growing annuals suitable for such places. 


Winter-flowering Begonias 

Varieties such as Mr, Heal, Optima 
Elatior, and Exquisite will now be throwing 
up suitable growths for cuttings, and as soon 
as these are 3 inches or 4 inches long they 
should be dibbled into pots and: placed in a 
warm pit. When rooted they may be potted 


on and grown in an intermediate house, 
watering carefully at all times. The young 
stock. of Lorraine type should be moved on 
now as they become fit, and kept growing 
briskly under warm, moist conditions. 


Begonia manicata 


_ This deserves a few words to itself, as 
when well grown it is still, 1 think, the finest 
of all winter-flowering Begonias, a great 
point in its favour being the length of time it 
lasts in bloom if the plant during this period 
is kept in a cool house. About the end of the 
present month cuttings will be available, and 
these may be rooted in a close frame. It is 
advisable to grow the young plants, until the 
flowering period, in a nice-growing tempera- 
ture of about 60 degs. or so. Fine specimen 
plants of this Begonia may be had by potting 
on the old plants about this time. 


Raspberries 


The thinning of the young shoots of the 
summer-fruiting ones should be seen to. It 
is only necessary to leave a sufficient number 
of the strongest and best-placed growths, 
which will eventually replace the present 
season’s fruiting canes. 


Outdoor Vines 


These are now growing freely. The 
laterals should be thinned, leaving, if suffi- 
cient room, about a couple to each spur, but 
it will be advisable to let only one of these 
carry a bunch. As soon as the bunches are 
well set the unnecessary and inferior ones 
should be removed, and the fruit-bearing 
laterals should be pinched two leaves above 
the bunch, and subsequent growth regulated 
to avoid overcrowding. The thinning of the 
berries having been completed, it would be 
a suitable time to apply a little artificial 
manure, well watering it in. 

H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
Cuttings 


It is now time that cuttings of the Lorraine 
Begonias and of Coleus thrysoideus should 
be taken, and these root quite readily in the 
propagating case. C. thrysoideus is inclined 
to be rather leggy, and plants require to be 
frequently pinched in their early stages. As 
regards the Lorraine Begonias the best cut- 
tings are those thrown up from the bases of 
cut-back plants, although, as is well known, 
leaf cuttings make very satisfactory plants. 


Cucumbers and Melons in frames 


Now that’ frames have been relieved of the 
greater part of the bedding plants any which 
can be spared may profitably be filled with 
Melons or with Cucumbers. Just a_ little 
bottom heat, which can be provided by a 
small quantity of fermenting material, Will 
suffice to give the plants a start—sun-heat 
will do the rest. For a week or two. after 
planting, the sashes ought to be matted up 
over-night. 

Hydrangeas 

These grow increasingly popular, and cut- 
tings of the young shoots will now root 
quickly in heat, but the cuttings ought to be 
kept shaded until roots are formed. Then 
the young plants should be potted off, grown 
for a time in a warm greenhouse, and then 
hardened off and ripened either out of doors 
or in a cool house. Such plants will bloom 
next year. Cuttings of ripened shoots struck 
in August will bloom next spring, and each 
will produce one very large head. If plants 


WEEKS 


which have missed this season } 
they will throw up from four te 
and if the plants be repotted i 
sized pot they will make fine sp 
shoot bearing a large truss. 


Agapanthus umbellatus 

Specimen plants of these now 
up their flower-spikes. The 
a useful plant for cool consery 
but it is equally effective when p 
doors in pots or tubs. When j 
to utilise the Agapanthus for t 
pose the needful hardening-off — 
be commenced. 


Salvia fulgens (grandiflora) 

If it has not already been a 
good quantity of cuttings of this 
ought to be worked out for planti 
July onward. 


Gesnetas 


Plants ought now to be well o1 
and while pieces in 5-inch and 
are, perhaps, the more useful, 
specimen-sized plants are always. 
Some of the best specimens can 
into g-inch pots, and, given p 
and moisture, they will furnish well 
very attractive when in bloom, € 
will endure almost any amount o 


Genistas - 

Now that the plants are out o! 
may be pruned into shape, repot 
ful, and planted out early next rt 
correct time at which ‘to repot 
fresh growths are moving -slow 


Inside Vine borders 


Inside borders require a good 
if healthy root-action is to f 
particular season, and when 
right, it is almost impossibl 
A mulch of short manure 
check evaporation—if the ap 
mulched border be objected 
matter to blind it with old 
from the ‘‘ dump.”’ Be su 
no dry spots in the borde: 
will, most assuredly, put in — 
Mildew, too, may follow upor 
by dryness. Two good dr 
manure ought, as a rule, to | 
the average Vine border in 
season. The first can be: 
rods begin to bloom, the 
Grapes begin to stone. 
Climbing plants on walls — 

In the press of other ; 
necessary tying and trainin; 
walls is, at times, liable t 
This attention is especially 
case of the Clematis. The | 
growing shoots of these fine 
broken by rain or by wind, 
tended to promptly they grow 
less tangle, and, of course, m 
effect is lost. a 


The kitchen garden 
For once in a way the hau 
has, so’ far, escaped injury fi 
the forking of these, prepara 
moulding up, should be und 
delay. Sow Turnips freely — 
little danger of bolting after” 
very little salt, or a sprinkling | 
phosphate, hastens germination 
off attacks of the Turnip Flea. 


¥ 


TH 


may be thinned, If needed the t 
will transplant. a ie 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshwve. 
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Answers 


—Queries and answers are inserted in 
ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
follow these rules: All communications 
iclearly written on one side of the paper 
» addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
4d, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
_atters on business should be sent to the 
m The name and address of the sender 
gred in addition to any designation he 
se to be used in the paper. When more 


4% guery is sent, each should be on a. 


piece of paper; the name and address 

ed to each, As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
i sent to press some days in advance of 
wries cannot always be replied to in the 
pediately following their receipt. We do 
pi to queries by post. 
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to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.). Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


*REES AND SHRUBS 


sastrees and shrubs and limestone 


Mi 
ei).—(1) There are few, if any, 
Hieexees atid shrubs other than 


swhich do not benefit from the pre- 
olime in the soil, but a great many 
%s Which resent its presence. (2) 
snd manuring trees and shrubs: ‘By 
1; leave the mulch where it is, adding 
2af-mould later should the weather 
lt and dry, but use the artificial 
evith caution, for having applied the 
tithing further is required. ‘This will 
ithe soil in any way. You are pro- 
gare that lime-haters include Rhodo- 
r, Azaleas, Kalmias, Ericas, Andro- 
inkianthus, Camellias, and similar 
is 


yndton buds falling and Thuya 
chi dying 

3... M. Day).—The cause of your buds 
3 frost, which has destroyed them 
ere proper flowers have been formed. 
e's to be one of the Himalayan kinds, 
e hardy in favoured localities only, 
} ower it you must provide some pro- 


— 
. 


tection during the winter months, such as a 
cool greenhouse or other shelter. We can- 
not say why your Thuya should die, but it is 
not at all unusual for a small percentage of 
this tree to die when used as a hedge, even 
when first planted, as it is a bad tree to hold 
soil on its roots, and often gets very dry 
before leaving the nursery. As a hedge plant 
it stands cutting all right for a time, but if 
clipped year after year individual plants will 
die off from time to time, leaving large gaps 
in the hedge. If your hedge has been newly 
planted we advise you to place a mulch of 
litter of some kind about the roots without 
delay. 


GREENHOUSE 


Hydrangea with spotty foliage 

(H. W. R.).—We have examined the speci- 
mens sent and cannot find a fungus likely to 
cause the spotting of the foliage. It appears 
to us that the spots must be due to defective 
root-action or to some error of cultivation, 
or the damage may be due to scorching by 
the sun; or if any of the roots have been 
killed by an overdose of manure the spotting 
would follow. If, as you say, mildew has 
been present, it has now disappeared from 


gton, Hants. 


, resembling St. Brigid and De Caen types. 


Anemone Everton Strain 


is bowl of brilliantly coloured flowers was shown by Mrs. Kemmis, Everton House, 
The flowers of this strain are vivid scarlet and mauve, single and 


An Award of Merit was recently | 


awarded to this strain 
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the leaves you sent. You do not state if 
your plants are young plants struck last year, 
or whether they are old plants grown on. 
The correct method for the former is to put 
the strongest shoots in as cuttings in early 
autumn. When rooted they should be ex- 
posed to plenty of sun to ripen them 
thoroughly. The young plants should then 
be wintered as mentioned in your letter. 
The plants should be rooted in 3-inch pots 
and potted into 5-inch pots in spring before 
starting them. When four pairs of leaves 
have developed the grower can pick out the 
plants that are going to flower; those which 
are not should be thrown away or grown on 
for another year. The older plants should 
be cut back to within three eyes of the base 
of the previous year’s growth before they are 
started into growth in the spring. When 
growth starts, all the weak growth should 
be removed, leaving one growth tp each 
shoot. 


Diseased Carnation 


(F. Lane).—Your Carnation specimen is 
proving somewhat difficult. We’ are in- 
cubating the material, and hope to be able 
to reply to you in an early issue. Choice 
varieties of Border Carnations are generally 
best if layered each season and the young 
plants wintered in a cold frame. The plants 
are then placed out in their flowering quar- 
ters in spring. Such treatment keeps the 
size of the flowers good, and the danger of 
losing plants through the winter is consider- 
ably lessened. When Carnations are grown 
in a cold frame during the winter, air must 
be admitted on all favourable occasions. 


Care of Palms 

(J. L. H.).—The name of your Palm is 
Chamzrops Fortunei (the Chusan Palm), 
and the plants of which you send an illus- 
tration appear to be very nice examples. 
This Palm is one of the small number able 
to winter safely in favourable places in the 
open in this country. They require very 
little attention apart from the removal of 
dead or old disfigured leaves occasionally, 
plenty of water during the summer months, 
and an occasional syringing overhead in the 
evening following hot days. The fruit 
should be removed without delay, A light 
mulch of litter placed over their roots during 
summer would help them. Their greatest 
enemy is wind, and shelter from this should 
be provided during the winter months, 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Zenobia pulverulenta and Lilium regale 

(G. G.).—(1) The Zenobia loves a cool and 
partially shaded position, such as_ that 
afforded by thin woodland, and a soil con- 
sisting of three parts turfy loam and one 
part made up of well-decayed leaf-mould or 
peat and sand. Given this, it will not only 
thrive, but sucker freely. The plant pro- 
bably resents the greenhouse treatment and 
the confined rooting space, and we advise 
you to plant it out in a sheltered spot such 
as recommended above. The soil for this 
plant must be free from lime. (2) Lilium 
regale: When repotting use the following 
compost :—Two-thirds fibrous loam, one- 
third made up of well-rotted leaf-mould or 
peat, with a sprinkling of sand and bone- 
meal. Grow the plants in a cool frame, and 
when about r foot in height give a light top- 
dressing every 14 days of Clay’s Fertiliser 
until the blooms show colour, when feeding 
must cease. 


Tulips for inspection 

(G. L.).—Very careful microscopical ex- 
amination of the Tulips sent reveals nothing 
further in the way of specific fungi than 
Botrytis Tulipee, which is the fungus re- 
sponsible for ‘‘ fire.”? ‘This, however, would 
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not be the cause of the rotting of the bulbs 
or their black appearance, which is unusual 
and (scientifically speaking) interesting. The 
bulb sent had no roots. We should be grate- 
ful if our correspondent would send further 
samples, together with a small sample of the 
soil in which they were growing, and state 


whether any of the diseased bulbs have 
emitted roots. Any further information as 
to the proportion of the consignment so 


affected and the district of origin will be of 
considerable assistance. 


Eulalia japonica var. 

(A. Firstone).—This is a hardy and orna- 
mental perennial grass of robust growth, 
reaching 6 feet to 7 feet in height, and all 
that is necessary to start it into growth is to 
plant it in good moist garden soil any time 
from the end of October till the end of April. 
If you wish to forward plants for the pur- 
pose of growing in pots, as is often done, for 
decoration, they should be started in a cool 
greenhouse or frame the temperature of 
which should at no time exceed 50 degs. to 
55 degs. 


WINDOW GARDENING 


Plants for window boxes 

(I. E. S.).—Very pretty window-boxes are 
obtained by using Campanula isophylla as a 
draping around the edges, with the pale pink 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mme, Crousse be- 
hind, some of the growths of which may be 
trained upwards by means of light stakes. 
Other very pretty Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
very suitable for window-boxes are Galilee 
(rosy-pink), Ryecroft Surprise (salmon-pink), 
Souv. d’ Chas. Turner (maroon and pink), 
and Flambeau (scarlet). Marguerites, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, China Asters, and 
Stocks may also be used, with Campanula 
garganica hirsuta, Creeping Jenny (golden- 
leaved form), Helxine Solieri, and trailing 
Lobelias as a foreground. Suitable Alpine 
plants to form an _ effective. display are 
Verbena chamezedryoides, a brilliant scarlet 
trailer, with Pentstemon heterophyllus, a 
graceful plant with intense blue flowers, in 
the rear. Also Convolvulus mauritanicus 
(trailing, and flowering throughout the suin- 
mer, flowers lavender), Gypsophila muralis 
(trailing, with white flowers), and G. 
fratensis (pink flowers, also trailing), 
Geranium lancastriense, Linaria pallida, 
Linum narbonense (deep blue, 18 inches), 
Sedum spectabile (rose, 12 inches). You 
could also use some of the encrusted Saxi- 
frages, Lithospermums, Zauchneria  cali- 
fornica, and Veronicas, all of which could 
remain in the boxes throughout the year, but 
which would be in bloom for a few months 


only. 
FRUIT 


Gooseberry leaf attacked by fungus 

(DD. M.).—The leaf you send is attacked by 
the Gooseberry Leaf Spot fungus, which is 
more prevalent in some seasons than in 
others, and appears to attack certain varie- 
ties only. Spray your bushes with Bordeaux 
mixture now, and during the winter spray 
with lime sulphur. It would be advisable 
to apply a dressing of freshly-slaked lime to 
the soil. 


Vine trouble 

(Perplexed).—We have examined the speci- 
men of Vine growths and can find nothing 
present that would account for the bunches 
of fruits failing to develop. Some cultural 
error appears to be the cause. It is not 
usual to train a Vine up the back wall of a 
greenhouse, and we think you would get 
better results if your specimen was brought 
into the house so that it could be trained 
from the front of the house to the top just 
underneath-the glass, Vines do not grow 
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well in mixed houses, and to do them well a 
house should be devoted to their culture. It 
may be that you are not using enough heat 
for Muscat of Alexandria, as it is a variety 
which requires rather more heat than some 
other varieties. As to the ventilation we 
cannot pass an opinion without an examina- 
tion of the actual house, which is, of course, 
impossible. Cold draughts must in all cases 
be avoided, that is why we suggest that the 
Vine would be better trained away from the 
ventilator, 


Red Currants 

(H. M. L. H.).—The specimens arrived in 
a very dried-up condition, but we think that 
the red spots on your Currant leaves are not 
a very serious trouble. “They may be caused 
by Aphis (Green Fly)—-an Aphis which can 
often be found on Red Currants, starts feed- 
ing on the undersides of the foliage, and 
wherever the creatures pierce the tissue on 
the underside a red spot eventually appears 
on the top. We have noticed that the red 
spots are more pronounced if the weather 
following the injury be somewhat cold. If 
you dust the undersides of the leaves with a 
good insecticide powder it should kill the 
aphids now present and so prevent further 


injury. Next winter you should spray all 
your Red- Currants with a tar-oil wash. 


Fruit trees so treated rarely suffer from 
Aphis attack the following year. If you are 
certain that Aphis is not, and has not been, 
present, would you be kind enough to for- 
ward us some more specimens packed in 
some damp Moss in a tin box for examina- 
tion ? 


Plum trouble 


(B. S., Hassocks).—The specimen shoots 
sent for examination are affected with Plum 
Leaf-curling Aphis. We are afraid you will 
have some difficulty in obtaining control of 
the pest because you have allowed it to be 
present long enough to curl the foliage so 
badly. Any insecticide you may use will not 
easily reach the aphids which are sheltered 
within the curled foliage. However, spray- 
ing several times at intervals of a few days 
will help to reduce the pest. A good nicotine 
wash should be used. The best control for 
Plum Leaf-curling Aphis is to spray all your 
Plum trees with a tar-oil wash during the 
dormant period and not later than the first 
week in February. The work should be 
done as near this date as is convenient, be- 
cause the eggs of the aphids seem to us to 
be more easily killed at this period. If the 
work is left later there is danger of the Plum 
buds being damaged by the wash. One 
gallon of tar-oil should be added to 19 gallons 
of water. If spraying with tar-oil has been 
neglected Plum trees should always- be 
sprayed with a contact wash as-soon as they 


‘have finished flowering, so that any aphids 


present can be killed before they can curl up 
the foliage. We only found one caterpillar 
present, and it was a specimen of the Winter 
Moth variety.. There is no evidence that 
caterpillars had caused any serious damage, 
the aphids are tne culprits. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pruning a fan trained Camellia, cutting 


Ivy, propagating Arabis, and Trache- 
lism coeruleum 
(Albion).—(1) Yes, you may, with perfect 
safety, prune your Camellia as you suggest, 
but do so without delay, and syringe the 
plant daily. (2) Ivy. If you get this done 
at once no harm will come of it, although it 
is a little late for this work. (3) Arabis. No 
frame is necessary. If you open out your 
plants, making a circle of the young growth 
and fill in the centre, well covering the 
growth up to the leaves with gritty, fine soil, 


~ soils. 


? 
May 26, | 
leaving the actual crown of the old) 
exposed, you will obtain quantities of 
rooted plants which may be detached | 
end of September. No cutting of the | 
is necessary to secure this, but an occ} 
watering of the soil following hot da’ 
prove beneficial and hasten root-actig 
Trachelium. This plant is usual 
from seed, and this method provid! 
finest plants. Failing this, cuttings | 
be inserted as soon as available in sani 
a plant or two being cut down-early ij) 
to supply them. Seed may be sown n\ 


A book of Roses | 

(Wm. Duff)—If you apply at o; 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12, King | 
Covent Garden, London, you will be | 
secure a copy of ‘* Roses,” by || 
Darlington, which is now very scar. 
price of which is 15s. secondhand, \ 
later issue for book on Tropical Plant 


Soil for examination 


As a result of reading your inte; 
article on ‘‘ Turf for Potting,”’ 1 mal 
to send you some specimens of mine | 
ask your advice. No. 1, is soil takey| 
under the grass in my own field. N_ 
the potting soil I made out of this 
additon of leaf-mould of my own, somi: 
bonfire ashes, and a sprinkle of bon: 
sterilised with formalin. No. 3 is th. 
sold locally, exposed to air under cove) 
seeds have not grown: satisfactorily 
compost. Some have not germinated | 
weeks, e.g., Antirrhinum, Asters, 
Stocks, all from firms of repute, ; 
poor germination, and seedlings v: 
I sowed in boxes in a cold frame. 

I imagine, the compost is at faul 
you tell me the causes and ’ sug;: 
remedy? I live in the country and mi 
up with what compost I can make | 
myself. With regard to the lime, || 
read in the ‘‘ Book of Gardening,” | 
Lock, that slaked lime is useless or 
My garden soil is very ligh: 
gravelly, with very little natural li: 
fancy. It is a shallow layer on shale 
This local lime costs 4s. 6d. per cwt) 
price of 42 per cent. basic slag is 4s. pt 
There is no natural chalk within rar: 
do not think ground limestone could t' 
I have the Ministry of Agriculture’s | 
on ‘* Lime,’’ but it does not appear — 
tinguish between slaked lime and car 
of lime as the ‘*‘ Book of Gardening ’| 
Can you advise me what to use? A) 
‘how’? and the ‘‘ when”? Your | 
mentions that removal of sourness | 
time. I suppose, therefore, the limins 
be done some time ahead. But how » 

‘ OFMe Castlehav 

[No. 1.—We have tested this | 
chemically for lime, and although it 
sour it contains very little lime. 
way to improve both the pasture and t 
in the field would be to give it a dres: 
lime as soon as is practical. “ 
think that if you applied the lime at ti 
of 1 ton per acre it would be suf 
During the autumn or early in wint 
field should receive a dressing of bé 
at the rate of 8 cwts. to 10 cwts. pe 
Given this treatment the field would 11 
both as a field and as the source from 
to draw your potting soil. No. 2 
sample of potting soil is quite a = 4 
would be improved by having more fib’ 
sent. The presence of more fibre it 
turf will follow naturally if you gtv 
field the lime and slag recommended | 
You state in your letter that you hav 
taking the soil from under the grass 1) 
field. A-better way would be to cut 
sufficient turf from the field to last 
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ELSEA SHOW 


BERT GREEN, 


1911, LTD. 
), CRAWFORD ST., W. | 


Invite all Buyers to 
visit their Stand of 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


armona 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


is by reason of the 
composition and the, happy£blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 


completeness 


xvil 


PEMBERTON’S 
ROSES 


Roses for Pillars, Decorations, Bedding, 
Show, Pots, etc Raiser of New Pedigree 
Roses—‘“ The General,’” “‘Ruth,”’ “ The 
Adjutant,” ‘‘Mary Monro, ‘“‘ Dorina 


of its N fs 
eave, 


etc. 


HYBRID MUSKS 


bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 
AY TREES ae 
each each 
} 112 1b. Bags - 26/~ 141b. Bags - 4/6 
i posite Rock Gorin 36 Bos fae 7,, Tins - 3/6 A new race of perpetual flowering cluster 
1lb. Tin - 9d. each Roses Good in Autumn. ‘“‘ Moonlight,” 


-o’ Garden Ornaments, 
Monument Road, 


and 


ern & Artistic Sundries, 
arden Furniture, etc. 


SOLE 


TANDS No. 80—81 


UNDRIES AVENUE 


LTD 


WEST 


MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


BROMWICH 


If your local Seedsman does not carry 
stocks, supplies can be obtained direct 
from the Works. 
The fullest instructions accompany 
each Package. 


“Vanity, “ Nur 


“‘Pax,’’ ‘ Prosperity,”’ 
“* Cornelia,” 


Mahal,” “Penelope,” 
“Felisia,”’ 


See exhibit in Rose Tent, 


etc., etc. 


A Carmona 
Measuring 
Spoon in 
each Tin. 


Descriptive Catalogue, Guide to Selection 
and Pruning, forwarded on application. 


Address : 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Ghe Round House, 


HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER 
Nr. ROMFORD 


NEW AND RARE NARCISSI 


SPECIAL EARLY OFFER for the sake of Overseas Visitors and those who like to order early 


0.0., R.H.S., signifies First-Class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society, 
was put into commerce. 


ADVANCE GUARD. A finely formed, pure deep yellow Daffodil, of early 
flowering habit, long stalk and deep green foliage. A.M., R.H.S., 1926. h 
25/- eac 


A yery fine showy flower after the style of Brilli- 
cup orange. A long 


25/- per bulb 


BARBARIC (Chapman, 1925). 
ancy, but much larger. Long pointed perianth segments, 
stemmed and vigorous plant. Mid season. 


BARD of ROTHERSIDE (Chapman). Best described as a super Poet. A 
truly majestic flower, of Pueticus appearance, but very large size. £7 10s. each 


BEERSHEBA (Engleheart). This is a real advance in white trumpets and is 
built on somewhat new lines. Trumpet long and slightly funnel-shaped ; segments 
long and slightly pointed. Stalk longer than most of the pure white Daffodils. 
A very distinct and beautiful show flower; growth vigorous and free. F.C.C., 
R.HLS., 1926, £4 per bulb 


BULWABRBK (Brodie of Brodie), An enormous flower without any trace of coarse- 
ness. A flower of great substance, with overlapping segments, standing at right 
angles to the trumpet. Full self yellow throughout; seeds freely. 20/- each 


FORTUNE. ‘This is quite a sensational flower; it is a Giant Incomp., of most 
perfect form. The yellow perianth is beautifully flat and overlapping, the cup is 
long and of a bright orange tint. The plant is of extremely yigorous habit, produc- 
ing flower stalk 18 to 21 inches long. Very early. F.C.C., R.HLS., April 8th, 1924. 

£25 per bulb 


A most distinct and charming flower, spreading 
so long as in most Giant 
at the brim. When fully 

14s. per bulb 


Whole flower bright 
i and rather 


HYMETTUS (Brodie of Brodie). 
pure white perianth of large diameter; the cup is not 
Leedsii, and is most attractively reflexed and frilled 
developed it is ivory white, margined with clear lemon. 


LUCINIUS. A very fine Giant Incomp., of Dutch origin. 
clear yellow. The perianth is of faultless form; the cup is large 


spreading. Long stalk and good healthy habit of growth. Rather late. 
3/6 per bulb 


MITYLENE (Engleheart, 1925). A new break in this section. A grand flower, 
haying very broad and rounded, very much overlapping segments of pure white, 
large wide and smooth, saucer-shaped cup of pale primrose, fading to cream. A 
superb show flower. A.M., Mid. Daff. Society, Apr. 23/25. 17/6 per bulb 


A.M.—Award of Merit. 
The Letters and Figures placed before each variety denote its position according to the 


1c 


4a 


4a 


Ic 


Qa 


le 


2a 


Lhe date after raiser’e name indicates the year the Datiodil 
Classification of the R.H.S. 


The most refined and beautiful bicolor trumpet 
and the plant. is 


15;- per bulb 


MOIRA O'NEILL (Engleheart). t 
yet offered. The large flower is perfect in shape and pose, 
extremely vigorous, having leaves broader than Emperor. 


MRS. R. 0. BACKHOUSE (Late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse). A quite unique 
fiower.- A Giant Leedsii of trumpet proportions. The perianth is white; t he 
trumpet is creamy white, edged and shaded with a most distinct tinge of pink. 
Originally sold at £50 per bulb. Now offered at #12 12 0 


PURITAN MAIDEN (Pearson). Thisis the result of a secondary cross—a 
Giant Leedsii crossed with white trumpet Daffodil. The flower is of almost 
trumpet proportions, segments pure white, cup cream colour on opening, turning 
quite white when fully developed. A flower of perfect form, balance, and 
exquisite refinement. A strong healthy grower. Mid season. AVM, REGS; 
April 11th, 1923. 7/6 per bulb 


ROSARY (Engleheart). This variety has undoubtedly Leedsii blood in it, but by 
measurement it goes into the bicolor trumpet section. The flower is of largest 
size, and of fine substance, having large white perianth, and splendid big well- 
expanded trumpet, rich warm cream colour, distinctly suffused with a flush of 

if cut in bud it does not 


shell pink. The colour only develops on the plant; 
develop. Strong plant with broad foliage, rat her late. 25/- each 
SUNSET GLOW (Mrs. RB. 0. Backhouse). Very flat and firm yellow ee 
wate, 


Plant of strong and vigorous habit. 


£2 per bulb 


Without doubt the finest Giant Leedsii yet produced, 
Flowers of largest size, borne on very long stalks, plant very vigorous and a 
quick increaser. Segments pure white, of great substance, slightly pointed. The 
large cup is pale lemon on opening, passing to white when fully developed. 
A.M, Mid. Daff. Soc., 1923. F.C.C., Mid. Daff. Soc., 1924. 35/- per bulb 


VESTAN (Copeland, 1923). A huge bicolor trumpet Daffodil, but not at all coarse. 
Very vigorous and free. Attracted attention on our stand at Birmingham, 
April 19th, 1923. 2/6 per bulb 


WHEEL of FORTUNE 1923). A very fine Giant Incomp. 
Whole flower soft luminous yellow ; segments broad, well-rounded, and 
overlapping. Plant strong and vigorous. be the best flower in the show 
at Mid. Daff. Exhibition, 1925. £2 per bulb 


spreading cup of intense orange red. 


TENEDOS (Eingleheart). 


(Copeland, 
cup large, 
Voted to 


R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd., .The Nurseries, Lowdham, NOTTS. 
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sbi wes READY SHORTLY, = ogee 
3 ‘BCDK S* A "HANDBOOK OF GARDEN TULIPS 


By Sir DANIEL HALL, K.C.B., F.R.S., Chief Scientific Adviser and Director of In. 
ON GARDENING 


ligence to the Ministry of Agriculture, 1920-1927: First Principal of the South-East , 
Agricultural College, Wye, and late Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, | 
This volume is based on many years’ experience in the cultivation of Tulips anc s 


Pons it WALES : , primarily intended for the enthusiastic and capable amateur. 
By A. Te JOHNSON: Illustrated ei loetnes A HANDBOOK OF GARDEN IRISES 


“ One of the best-written and most delightful garden 


: ; 3y W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.-és-L., Author of ‘‘ The Genus Iris.’”” With 24 full- age ple. 

oe te ee from drawings. Demy 8vo. Cloth, .. 12s. 6d. net. | 

“All lovers of gardens and of the Iris will welcome his present book. . . . Is 

A BRITISH GARDEN FLORA admirably arranged . . . and gives the most valuable descriptions of the different specs 
By Lt.-Col. J. W. C. KIRK, D.S.O., B.A. and varieties and of their special requirements.’’—Nation and Atheneum. 


iit er enter et en a A HANDBOOK OF CROCUS AND COLCHICUM 


“Whilst it may be described as a gardener’s book, it FOR GARDENERS 


is, so far as we know, the only one in English that 


deserves that title. One thing that will commend it to By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., V.M.H., F.L.S. With 24 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. Cla), 
very many is the fact that the author uses ordinary 12s. 6d. net. 

language wherever he can."—-Keew Bulletin. ‘To the practical gardener and the botanist alike this volume should prove of : 
MY ROCK GARDEN greatest interest and assistance. It contains a great amount of information, which is trea | 
es =e a in a lucid and captivating yet instructive style.’’-—The Garden. | 
By REGINALD FARRER. Seventh Impres- 


sion. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net, PRUNING FRUIT TREES 
A HANDBOOK OF CONIFER 


aN SE ae at The Lorette System of Pruning, by LOUIS LORETTE, Professor of Arboriculture. Tra. 
INCLUDING GINKGOACE/-: lated from the French by W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.-as-L. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8. 


By W. DALLIMORE, Royal Botanic Gardens, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. . | 
BO Corer Hal Rory eon ate A HANDBOOK OF FLOWERING TREES AND. 
acess el 2tace SHRUBS FOR GARDENERS | 


THE ROMANCE OF PLANT- By R.C. NOTCUTT. Edited by W.R. DYKES. Witha chapter on Seaside Plants al 
one on Japanese Cherries by COLLINGWOOD INGRAM. Illustrated with 24 full-pz} 
HUNTING plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

By Capt. F. KINGDON WARD. Illustrated. ‘Gardeners with this guide need never plant a bush where it will not endure 
i2enodeanch admirable on methods of propagation . . . illustrations are many and good.’’—Shectat, 
EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD. ) 
London: 41-43, Maddox Street, W. | 14, Henrietta . Street, London, W.C. 2 | 
' 
| 
F 


GARDEN BOOKS | 
MARION CRAN’S , 
THE JOY OF THE GROUND #aa 


“A book by Marion Cran is like the arrival of a dear friend,’’ said a London critic recently, 


This new book is one of Mrs. Crar 


happiest productions, full of the sure magic touch of her humour and pathos. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. n’ 

THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE THE GARDENS OF GOOD HOP | 
A book that all gardeners will revel in. Illustrated. Art leather The most charming and intimate picture of life in South Afri| 
Fi chs Give €lath 36. 6d. net. that has been written for years. Illustrated. 6s. ni) 

THE GARDEN REGISTER 

THE GARDEN OF EXPERIENCE 3 d An indispensable book for the garden lover. A book to keep a: 
Full of humour, knowledge, and wisdom. The joyous record of love ; the tale of your own garden. Calf antique, gilt tc 
achievement. Illustrated. 6s. net. two silk registers. 8s. 6d. net : 

THE STORY OF MY RUIN THE GARDEN REGISTER | 
How a derelict house and grounds were reclaimed and turned The brain of the garden. No amateur can afford to be witho| 
into things of beauty and delight. Illustrated. 6s. net. this book. 


Cloth. “58 ni 


ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE’S | 
(% GARDEN CRAFT IN THE BIBLE Q 


AND’ OTHER ESSAYS 


A charming series of garden essays which will delight every garden lover, with many quaint and interesting illustrations. Demy 8v 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A GARDEN OF HERBS THE OLD-WORLD PLEASAUNCE 
A practical handbook for those creating an old fashioned herb 


A book of rare beauty, pervaded by a remote and old-wor 
garden, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net fragrance. Lambskin. 7s. 6d, net. Cloth 5s, 0 


MC ee a 
HERBERT JENKINS LTD.,_ 3, YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


= 
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otting purposes. The turves might 
2 inches by~12 inches and 3 inches 
| should be stacked in a heap for a 
t, it would then be in a good condi- 
pitting soils. Old potting soil could 
ito a site from which the turves are 
led, and sown down with grass 
doing this year after year you 
iin a supply of potting soil without 
ay damaging the usetulness of the 
> do not think that your seeds fail- 
rminate well is in any way due to 
ixture, but it is quite probable that 
used too much formalin or not 
ufficient time between using the 
and sowing the seeds. A thorough 
jith a 1 per cent. solution should be 
d certainly no more than a 2 per 
ition should ever be used for the 
After the heap has been treated it 
covered with clean, wet sacks for 
and then turned and exposed until 
rmalin has evaporated. To make 
imate 1 per cent. solution 1 pint of 
al (40 per cent.) formaldehyde 
added to 12 gallons of water. No. 
ample of slaked lime appears to us 

It has evidently been lying about 
time, because we find that there is 
lot of calcium carbonate present. 
| not be afraid to use the sample 
iny purpose where lime is required 
wden. Calcium carbonate, which 
ught either as ground limestone or 
talk, is certainly the best form of 
é On light soils, because it does not 
ie organic matter in -the soil so 
3 does quicklime, but your sample 
your field right. Space forbids our 
; your lime question more fully for 
nt, as we dealt with the problem 
lly towards the end of last year. 
ee that it is again dealt with in due 


ats for examination 
.—Vhe specimens did not arrive at 
in the numbers indicated in your 
ause you included amongst them 
ore cannibal larvee, which, during 
ey, had caused the disappearance 
of the other specimens. As far as 
determine from the wreckage left 
mens sent were as follows :—(a) 
ht green, Three of the four speci- 
re those of the Winter Moth 
bia brumata). The females of this 
€ wingless and can be trapped by 
nding. The fourth specimen was 
the Dunbar Moth (Calymnia 
. The caterpillar of this. species 
lost entirely upon the caterpillar of 
foth. When the caterpillar of the 
Moth catches sight of its prey it 
ely gives chase, and keeps going 
is alongside the head of the leaf 
itthen seizes the head or neck of its 
begins to feed. This Dunbar cater- 
imilar in appearance to that of the 
loth, but it is not so smooth, and 
- very minute black spots present. 
) darker-coloured, backing and 
when touched. Only one of these 
» and it was a specimen of one of 
mix Moths. With Tortrix Moths 
*S_are fully winged, and therefore 
nding is useless as a control. A 
fash made from lead arsenate is 
mployed, but quite good results can 
ned by using a nicotine wash. 
or no your tree is too big to spray 
er matter. (c) One considerably 
is specimen was dead and badly 
ed, but we think that it is a speci- 
Scopelosoma satellitia, which is 
cannibal. The description of the 
¢ is, colour dark brown, almost 
d velvety, with paler dorsal and sub- 
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Eremurus sulphureus, from Asia Minor 
Slender spikes about 4 feet high, with sulphur 


yellow flowers. Shown by Sir William Law- 
rence, Bart. This handsome plant received an 
Award of Merit, July, 1927 


dorsal lines and white spots on segments 
2, 3, 6, and 12. If, as you say, your trouble 
is mainly due to (a), i.e., Winter Moth cater- 
pillar, greasebands put in position at the end 
of October and taken away and burned at 
the end of March should help you consider- 
ably. The band should be placed about 
3 feet from the ground-level, and, when re- 
moved, the stem of the tree from the ground 
to the lower edge of band should De thickly 
limewashed. 


Burning clay soil to form rubble 


(G. S. Franklin).—You must first work up 
a good body of fire-ashes by using wood logs 
or similar material. This done, commence 
to place a 4-inch layer of the soil over the 
entire surface, which should absolutely lock 
the heat and smoke inside. When the fire 
shows signs of breaking through, a layer of 
small coal (slack will do) to the thickness of 
about 134 inches must be laid over the soil, 
then place from 4 inches to 6 inches of soil 
over the coal, beating it well in so as to pre- 
vent air pockets and assist in running off 
rain-water should the weather prove un- 
settled. The fire must be carefully watched, 
and any point where the fire shows a ten- 


dency to break through must be covered up 
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with fresh material, it being most important 
that the heat so generated should be kept 
inside. Repeat the applications of coal and 
clay as the burning advances and you will 
obtain a lot of very useful material for sur- 
facing paths or for digging into and thereby 
lightening heavy ground. 


Sulphate of ammonia 


(P. L.).—You will find that sulphate of 
ammonia applied to a lawn will fill flat- 
leaved weeds and will not injure the grass to 
any great extent... The chemical should be 
applied at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard, 
and for the purpose it must be applied during 
a dry period. To ensure even distribution 
the sulphate of ammonia should be mixed 
with three parts sand or light, dry, fine gar- 
den soil. Repeat the dressing at intervals 
until the weeds are got under control, paying 
special attention to the weedy patches. 


Beetles for examination 

(fF. Walker)—The lively box of weevils 
which you have sent in for examination con- 
tained specimens of the Red-Legged Weevil 
(Otiorrhychus tenebricosus, Herbst). This 
weevil is known to damage the foliage of 
many garden plants, and when once well 
established in a garden is very difficult to 
control. However, you start with a great 
advantage, inasmuch as you know what the 
weevils are like, and, judging by the number 
sent, you can catch them. We imagine that 
you caught your specimens when feeding at 
night. Trapping is one of the best methods 
of dealing with weevil attack, and if you 
place loose hay bands in position around the 
stems of the plants attacked just at the 
ground-level you will find that the weevils 
will shelter in such posftions by day. These 
bands should be examined daily as long as 
the numbers found justify it; when the num- 
bers are less probably twice a week would be 
sufficient. The weevils are just now be- 
ginning to lay eggs in the soil; the box you 
sent contained a dozen or more. These eggs, 
in due course, will produce maggots, which 
feed upon the roots of plants until next 
spring; they then pupate, the adult weevils 
appearing shortly afterwards. A good soil 
insecticide applied during the winter will re- 
duce the number of maggots considerably, 
but your best plan is to trap as many as 
possible before they have laid their eggs. 
Every female caught now means very many 
less weevils for next spring. We would like 
to know the numbers you catch by the hay- 
band method. 


NEWS IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


The demands of feminine fashions upon 
the usual supplies of raffia for hats and bags 
and trimmings are making this material 
scarce or very dear for garden and green- 
house use. ‘ Plan-tie’”’ and ‘‘ Twix ’’ are 
already being welcomed as a substitute with 
claims to being a better material for the gar- 
dener. 


Rhodesian Tobacco 


In placing before the public their new 
‘‘ Rhodian ”? cigarettes, the great firm of 
Lambert and Butler have given another 
fillip to British enterprise. ‘‘ Rhodians ”’ 
are substantially larger than ordinary 
cigarettes, although priced the same, at 6d. 
for 10. They are made entirely from a 
special blend of Tobacco grown entirely in 
Rhodesia, and their delightful flavour will 
tempt many a smoker away from his usual 
brand. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 


Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co.—Illus- 
trated list of all patterns of spraying ap- 
paratus. 
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MAKE OR BUY A GRAMOPHONE 
100 per cent. cheaper than others. Jacobean Oak Sideboard 


RIFANCO-PHONE as shown, size 
32x 29x16, double spring motor, 3 
records one winding, 12-in. velvet 
table, Swan tone-arm, Shaped horn, 
soundbox, needle cups. 


£5 - 15-0 CASH, 
Carr, Paid. 
or 18/- down and 11 monthly Instal- 
ments of 9/6 to householders. All the 
above fittings, 
less Cabinet, 
£1-18-6 
£5/15/0 Cash only. 


Approval7 days. Money back. Port- 
able Gramos. from 27/*. Mechanical 
Sets, 18/-._ Motors, 9/-. Accessories, 
Accordeons, Violins. Agents wanted. 
Lists Free, 64 p. Catalogue. How 
to Make Gramophones, 3d. 
Established 23 years. Thousands 
Testimonials. No. 8088, 27/* Cash. 


Regent Fittings Co., 165D, 120, Old St., London, E.C. 1 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS. For Fruit Protection 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 


NEW 1in. square mesh, heavy _ ... 64d. per sq. yard 
NEW 1 in. square mesh, medium ... 54d. per sq. yard 
NEW #in. square mesh, medium... 74d. per sq, yard 
NEW in. square mesh, light .. 5d. per sq. yard 


REPAIRED 1 in. square mesh (corded) 34d. per sq. yard 
REPAIRED 1 in. diamond mesh (not corded) 
9/- per 100 sq. yards 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all round, 6$d. per sq. yd. 


NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Samples and particulars from the manufacturers: 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Limited 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 
(Sole Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 


Chelsea Flower Show 


For everything connected with 
the erection and maintenance 
of first rate Glass work, visit 


Stand No. 3, Main Avenue 


Gorgeous Orchids can be grown in profusion in just such a‘ house’ 


as this—a typical example of Duncan Tucker craftsmanship. m uncan uc er LT 


| 
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BAMBOO Ay 
GARDEN Bae 


ca WRITE POR 
STANDARD f 


AEDAVIES&C? Sitbaae 


ne 


GARDEN NETS Sy 2A! 
MANUFACT? 

Any length and width supplied Corded all round. Ne). 
square mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched; s | 
mesh, 53d. ; medium, 44d.; lin. stout, 5d.; medium, 4 , 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tarre) 
with cords, fromm 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 23d. sq. y 
PEA NETTING, hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. esh 3ft.: 
5d. run yds. DIAMOND NETS, mesh closed, heavy 
50x 4, 25x 8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-; lighter, 50.x 4, 25 x8, 10 ) 
14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order. Lisi ; 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
W. OLIVER A N & SONS, Net Manufacturers, | 
LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Port » 


‘GLASS HOUSE 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT L7 


Horticultural Builders and 
| .. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TREN1 


. 


Gardening Difficulti| 
Whatever your difficulty is in grow: 


ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 
we are ready to give the best Advice, 


Address—THE EDITOR, “Gardening Muster : 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E. 


Where 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 


The Manager, 
“ Gardening Illustrated, ” 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


CHE is a great aid to any garden. Visit 
Stand 3, Main Avenue, and learn how 
you can aid your garden. © | - 

William Duncan Tucker & Sons Ltd., Specialists 
in Glass House work for nearly a hundred years, 
will gladly advise you and show you samples of 
their work. Peach Houses, Carnation Houses, 
Vineries, Garden Frames—in fact, everything from 
the tiny lean-to structure to the giant Winter 
Garden is built by them—built to look well and 
wear well, | : | 


q 


j 


€5;Sons \ 
) 


LESTABLISHE D - 1830 
TOTTENHAM.NIS 


96, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ae 


BRITISH — jy jasueeuimae London Showrooms: Gh 
AND tl i! i k» 40 - 42, OXFORD y 
LEASED! 4 u STREET, W.1 


“Oxford Roadless” Barrow 


Causes No Damage to Lawns ! 


# i woo lula iN, 


OAK PARK FENCING 


Prices on application. 


ROWLAND BROS. 
(Dept. E), BLETCHLEY 


Asanufacturers of 


FENCING, GATES and 
eu CARDEN than 
BYR) .. WHEELBARROWS . . || 
Also for the Garden: omer 


Gate 3-6 x 3-0 and SEATS Oak Gate 3-6 x 3-0 and 
Posts with ironwork TABLES Oak Posts with ironwork 


mao 6 per set. BENCHES PD eel Gm) persets 
ARCHES 
TRELLIS 
PERCOLAS, 
ETC. 


ALL STEEL PATTERN 
Floats over Soft Ground 


Made in various types—steel and wood 


Oak Gates 4-0 x 8-0 and 
Oak Posts with ironwork 
£7 9 © per set. 


| Catalogues on 
Posts with ironwork | Application. 
beet 0 per. set. ks eee 


Full particulars on request. 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (Oxford), LTD. 
COWLEY——OXFORD 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
PRICES CARR. PAID ANY STATION ENGLAND and WALES 


The gates can be manufactured to any dimensions. 


Speedy and Economical Garden 
Spraying and Limewashing 


You can absolutely rely upon getting the utmost amount of 
effective spray for every drop of liquid used, when you employ 
one of the famous 


Martsmith” 
neumatic Hand 
ump, S.44. 

apacity 5 pints. 


rice = = 45/- 99 


Double-atomisation Sprayers 


Scientifically designed sprayers that give a fine mist- 
like spray with a minimum of labour in operation. 
: There is a “ Martsmith’”’ Sprayer for every con- 
o Marts ind Gh ivabl limewashing, disinfectin 
RR Bes Rea ceivable spraying, lime g, g 
Limewashing purpose ? eAp 
Machine, S.25.A. Get the latest ““ Martsmith’’ Catalogue—note 
With new patent the pricesand COMPARE THE QUALITY! 


mechanical agita- 


Martsmith” 
neumatic 


shoulder a tor. Capacity 6 MARTINEAU & SMITH 


prayer, S.43. galls. ys 
rice + 58/- : Price - £4:16:6 Holloway Head, Birmingham 


CALE NGS Fs. EO ONS 
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THE LEADING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


WHITE FLY _ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


“NIQUAS’ 


THE INSECTICIDE 


(Non poisonous) 
For destroying Greenfly, Aphis, and Caterpillars, 


May 26, | 


MOSS ON GRAVEL, F] 


A JOB DONE WELL IS WORTH PAYING F} 


One dressing of this powder will entirely free | 
paths for at least 12 months and restore san - 
normal colour. 

No cheap or commonplace article wi 


do this—Guaranteed. 


etc., on all plants and trees. 
Many hundreds of Testimonials received 


30 years’ reputation. 


Equal to any, if not better, and cheaper, 
so why not use it and save money? 


4-pt. 1 pt. Iqt. 4-gall... 1 gall. 2 gall. 5 galic_21eeall, 
1- 16 26 4/- 7/6 15/ 25/- 45/= 


CORRY’S CONCENTRATED QUASSIA EXTRACT 


THOUSANDS ‘OF TOMATO PLANTS 
ENTIRELY SAVED 


Be satisfied with the best—the cheapest in the end. 
Commenaed by the Royal Horticultural Society, 


Cubic ft. 1,000 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 
10d. 1/8 2/- 3/6 G/- lvb& 19/- Apt. ipt. lat. 4-gall. 1 gall. ‘2 gall. 5 gall. 10 gall: 
Also in 2, 5, and 10 gall. free drums. $d. 13 2Q- 3/6 6/6 12/6 23/- 423/- 


SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1 


The WIZARD 
Plant Label _ y 


EN 
ru 
PATENT 


Z| al = SF | 
N2212974 | r 7“ = 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 13 in. with rusiless ;: 
12 in., 2/3. doz.37 in. , 2,- doze; 17x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/1} 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. ana 73d. bott. CROW QUILL 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 102d., postage ¢/ 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley, 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENH | 


e 


SLUG -MOR' 
SLUCS AND SNAILS EXTERMINATE) 


Easily, Cheaply, Quickly, Safely and Complete 
Full directions for use, together with a quantity oi 
new and effectual preparation sufficient to treat }/ 
of garden, will be sent post free in exchange for | 
1/6 on application to:— ; 


THE SLUC-MORT CO., Penzance, Corny 


The 


FERTILISERS 
SPECIAL SWEET PEA MANURE 


The Original ! The Paramoi | 


Produces perfect blooms, with superb 
ms colour, without coarseness * 


SPECIAL ROSE, CHRYSANTHEMUM, TOMA) 
FRUIT TREE, VINE, LAWN GRASS, FLOF! 


In bags: 7]bs. 3/3; 14]bs. 5/6; 281bs. 9/95 
56lbs. 15/-; 1121bs. 26/6. Carriage paid. 
In tins: 1/9 and 3/- each. Post free. 


Also LAWN SAND, CARNATION, TONK’S RO} 
SPECIAL ONION TOP DRESSING, etc. | 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


G. H. MACKERETH, LT) 
ULVERSTON - LANCS. | 


Raiser of 
Prize Plants! 


Give your soil this vital energy and auto- 
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matically enter for the Genzyme Prize 


Sle ee 


Scheme. You never know what your soil 


a ee << 


Pyrami 


Traine 
for Sweet Pe 
Regd. Pattern 


can do until you give it Genzyme! 


Genzyme is the most economical fertil- 
izer to use owing toits high concentration. 


PRICES: 2 lb. tins, 1/6; 71b. bags, 3/9: 


14 lb. bags, 6/6; 28 lb. bags, 10/= ORNAMENTALA 


PERFECTLY RIC 


Far superior to 
cylinder 0? 
straight pattern: 


Will not blow ove 


If your local dealer cannot supply, please 

write direct to the manufacturers :— 

To the first hundred winners 

FORSYTH JONES of “‘ Firsts’’ at any show we 
are awarding a Genzyme 


& CO LTD Free Voucher value £5. All xe re | 
3 : you have to do is to hand your 4 high 12” dia. 4/- 
14, Southampton Street, prize ticket to your seedsman. 5 4. 1s 
Ask him to tell you all about 6’ 18” 6). 

Covent Garden, it. You may win more than ; be 
LONDON, W.C. 2 one prize. SHEFFIELD WIRE & CAGE © 
free 26, Arundel Street :  SHEFFIE 


| 


ee mall 
} 


H.O.T, 


B, 1928 


HE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
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CHEQUERBOARD : WILLOWSCREEN Ze 


FENCING -GARDEN BUILDINGS 
PTTIITIT TeC.4SSO0CLATED INDUSTRIES L"® 


DESIGNERS AND SOLE MAKERS 


98 GREAT RUSSELL ST. parrhde! Ww.¢.8. 


TEL: museum 24 


ee ay “ 
te as es Ka 
; The “Pera” Shelter 
Size, 7 ft. by 5ft. Price 14 gumeas. 
Carr. paid Kngland & Wales 
Revolving gear £3 lés. extra —@ 


SEND FOR BOOKLET NY 22 
f POST FREE ON REQULST 


Roses, Flower 
Gardens, Shrubbery, 
Fruit Trees, Green- 

houses, with the 


Ne 22 BANNER 


COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 
Nurserymen all delighted with it. Few 
strokes of Pump compresses air tc dis- 
charge contents in finest mist, or coarse 
spray. Just press nozzle as you walk. 
Shoulder strap for carrying. 

All brass, £33 galvanised steel, £2 5s. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money 

refunded. 


RAYER CO., 15, Fenwick Street, LIVERPOOL 


THE POPULAR 
“LION’ LAWN MOWER 
” For small sized lawns 
PRICES FROM 45/- 
Less 5% for Cash 


Write for free list No. 100 to: 
RANSOMES,SIMS & JEFFERIES 
Limited F E Ipswich 


— 
=— 


D BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND SEEDSMEN 


FIBRE GARDEN BASKETS 


rit | Very Strong, hand 
made from Egyptian 
Palm leaves. 15 inches 


by 11 inches. Price 
2/6. Postage 9d. 


For ORCHID CULTIVATION, 
etc., and GENERAL 
HORTICULTURAL . USE 


An economical and efficient product 


| 


which may be used instead of other : 
costly material with SUCCESS - :: Suitable for all Garden Purposes 
Prices and sample on request. EGYPTIAN PRODUCE & 
Fel; P C INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
ciupse eat ompany, 2, Providence Court, North Audley Street, 
ASHCOTT, Somerset. Established 1869 London, W.1. Special Trade Terms 


Green Fly 


Woolly Aphis, etc., and Mildew on Roses and 
other plants are eradicated by means of ABOL 
NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE, the 


standard remedy. Abol also improves the foliage. 


Garden ind Croonhouse Clean to handle. No unpleasant smell. Non- 
damaging to paintwork. Used in the Royal Gardens. 


ABOL 


4 pirt 1/4; pint 2/2 ; quart 3/4; 
4 gallon 5/3; gallon 9/6. 


Abol Patent Syringes 


Give the most perfect spray, which can be varied from fine to medium or coarse, 
as desired. The spray is so fine that it hangs in the air and soaks upper and under 
surfaces alike. Specially recommended by the National Rose Society. 


No. 4 (1 x 14) 16/4; No. 5 (1x 20) 
21/-; No. 6 (14 x 20) 26/-. 
Bend “ A,” extra 1/6. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDERS 


Abol Standard Garden Specialities are sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 
Chemists and Stores. If any difficulty, please write to (11), ABOL LIMITED, Beltring, 


Paddock Wood, Kent. 
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KINNELL’S “XL” PUMPS 


ARE WELL MADE & USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 


For Garden Paths and 


No. 44.-PUMP. & BARROW SET. AT Ponds ; Rectangular 0 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). CHELSEA Crazy for Rustic ork 


With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 


PUMP ONLY. 
aee————. fin. Zin. 1 in. 1d in. 

17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 
HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 


Garden, Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


Steps and Wall Cop’ 
Rockery. Sawn and Ma 
worked Stone a Speciality 
also Stone for Monumenta 
purposes. 


GEO. VINT & BRC 


Quarry Owners, 
IDLE, Bradford, YORK. 
| 


SHOW 


ey 
i 


List C 120 post Free, 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd." 


Hop 0362 
65 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1- 


WEST’S PATENT 

PFA “NETTING GARDEN SUNDRIES p AT. — 
N Henacede or df I] - Stakes a cigep borane ani trees EA MOUL 
ew, Mand made, /arred, for training 


Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, (everlasting, yet cheaper than weed Free from ROOTS, STICKS, and WAS! 
3 ft. high, 3d., 44 ft. 44d., 6 ft. 6d., Petislepe CStet a Tea ae ae MATERIAL | 
7ittevad., 9 ft) Sd per yard Car: labels (everlasting). _ Westmalene (better ; | 
oe 6d ae ans Guantty Mark than manure’, ieee ‘ ae ee For increasing SOIL FERTIL] | 
; pene yo Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Killer. ODENDRONS and aileP | 

Sho creed “Lawn Sand."’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. mere: RE oe SHRGREI ; 


TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 


Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 


Contains more than three times ORGANIC | 
POULTRY NETTING, Sambles and Catalogue free HUMUS than Stable Manure. 3-3} c. yds. to || 
Bend fer Liat. Every description of Netting made. Os E. W E S ‘le ease we RKS, Particulars on request 
° ‘. . pe ee . stabli | 
THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundries. Eclipse Peat Company 4 


88, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER ASHCOTT. Somerset 


The Famous 


SOMERSET and DORSET PEAT FUEL 


S U N D I A L S ; Best Quality Hey Tarde Thee Cut Peat 
only aeitvered. 
BIRDS’ BATHS, PRICES Tig tee Free by Motor ee : 
500 Block t 12) 16 2,000 Block Sn feo 
VASES, FIGURES 1,000 a : £3 910 0) 35,000 * ; £14 10 0 
Etc., in Imperishable Truck of 8,000 Blocks £22 10. 0 
Reconstructed Stone igs sed 


FREDK. GIBB, 6, London Road, CROYDON 


are clipped 10 times faster with 
THE “LITTLE WONDER” 
HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, W.O. 2 


/- 


complete 


Lead Bath | Write for Illustrated 
and Stork 

outRecon Catalogue C1 
structed 


Stone | CRAZY AND SQUARED 
Pedestal. PAVING 
DWARF WALLING 
ROCKERY STONE 


Direet from Quarries 
Write for Booklet Cg 


THE 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 
76, Chancery Lane, W.O.2 

_ Se Se ee 


Oarriage 
Paid. 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKS 


)BINSON, 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


AN 
Largest Manufacturers of 8 


Flower Pots in the World 66 The Garden 
THE BEST AND 


CHEAPEST Beautiful ” 


SPECIAL POTS No garden can be truly 

for Roses, Vines, ] 
Tel ie era beautiful where the plants 
Chrysanthemums, are sickly and_ starved. 
Fancy Fern Pans Therefore dress it well 
Bulb Bowls ° . ; 
from 4d. each. with Nitrate of Soda, in 
No Waiting | conjunction with Phos- 


All orders executed the 
same day as received. phates and Potash. 


The ORIGINAL soil insectic. 


Kills 


allinjurious soil insects such 


Wireworms, Slugs; 


Merely sprinkle Vaporite on to the soil and d 
about 1 Ib. to every 8 square yards or at the 
of 14 lbs. to every cubic yard of potting soil. 
trouble is incurred. No special tools are net 


Write for Leaflet No. 27 


PRIOES: 
: Write for special pamphlets, entitled 
State quantity of each as Buceenrer ions for Boery "Aimatewr, 1 cwt. bags ... 17/6 | 14 Ib. bags + 5 
size required, and have ‘*The Manuring of Orchards and Frutt cewt. ,, ... 11/8 7 Ib. tins + FH 
h Pe ae Tig ae Trees,’’ supplied oe and post free by ewt. ,, --. 8/- 1b lb. _ 
il trated Price List. A erestee Nett cone 


MITTEE, Friars House, New Broad 
Street, Londox, E.C. 2. 


ANibiat of Soca 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, and Stor 


The Strawson Chemical Co., | 


(Dept. P.) 79, Queen Victoria 8t., E 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


Catalogue (No. A.42) 
post free. 


SANKEY’S 


eee 
RD COURTS 


tter than brick rubble: as 
rable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


ices and Samples on application 


RD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
tteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


PLEASE MENTION 


DENING ILLUSTRATED” 
‘N WRITING ADVERTISERS 


‘ATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Garages, Rustic Houser, and Poultry Appliances, 


of every description. 


from Poultry Houses from Huts from 
£1. 12.6 £3256 


.CO,, Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


te en a ee 


[EED 'D KILLER’ 
[LITTLE'S LITTLE'S 


eOUID AND “LIQUID AND POWDER. 


In Tins and Goes 
ie +0 To make 12, 25, 100 
9, 10 gallon.| _ to 1,000 gallons. 


sand Drums- 


__ ie ol lia 5 
PTLE’'S FRU‘T TREE WASHES. _ 
BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 
meio sLil LE & SON, LTD., 
DONCASTER. 


ee eee 


a aS 5 
AS * Suit-all”’ 
.Rustic Seats 


=f 3 


= 4 
No. 12, ATTRACTIVE & 
persons, COMFORTABLE 
twopersons ... 17/6 Carriage Paid to 
three persons ... 25/= any Statione in 
fourpersons ... 30/~ England dé Wales 


ped Oak, hollowed out seatings, stained and 


signed and 
factured by :— 


‘ER TODD Aes 
Desk G.I.) wr 
ninster, Worcs. 


NE rept, ite No, 12, for three persons 
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os- Indispensable in the Garden “@@ 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, 2 Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
they still hold first place for QUALITY Oo R VEGETABLE MANURE-a Per- 
and RESULTS. ‘They are safe, sure. YY & fect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 56 Ib. 16/-; 


BAA ache ethotdi 1 hf : 28 Ib., D/- 5 14 1b., 5/e; 7 1b., S/-; tins, 1/3 
Roane.) The direct resyib OL FURDYceN br foe ooaeaey and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
years’ practical experience in garden- ig ON 1 4 ING MANURE —an excellent stimu- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the I \ y hang) lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 14 Ib., 5/6; 
present day for all Garden Crops. QA r 7 1b., 3/-; tins, 1/3. ; 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— ROSES SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
POST FREE ON REQUEST reso SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


VOLCK 


‘The Spray thar is Differegt 


Volck will give a completeZcontrol offall§theZpeststuSually 
found in the garden and greenhouse, including many fungus 
troubles. 


Simply Light and walk away 


Special note this week :— 
The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse Volck on Roses Numerous pests attack roses, but the 
Substitutes, they are never the same. ore hief ones are probably Green Fly and Mildew. Regular 
’ application of Volck at 1 part to 100 parts water will control 
No.1 Fumigates 15/20 potebioweee ar both these pests. If the green fly is very abundant add a 
No2 do. 10,000 do 4/6 little soap to ensure the thorough wetting of the insects. 
No3 do. 1,000 do. 1/- By using Volek insect pests will be controlled and Mildew 
No.4 dor 2,500 aol 1/9 prevented, Do not use Volck after dusting with Sulphur. 
q TRY VOLCK TO-DAY! 
Whole or part packet can be used as Fullest instructions with each Tin. Tube ‘to make 2 galls., 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 9d. Tin for 10 galls., 2/w. Also in larger sizes. 
Sole Manufacturers :— __ Stocked by all the leading Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. Wholesale Distributors : 
Hackney - = London, E.8. GEO. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Deft.), 


Covent Garden and Waltham Cross 


Horticultural & Allotment 
Societies, Flower Shows, Etc. 


Can Increase Interest and 
Competition hy offering— 
CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, SHIELDS, 
TROPHIES, VASES, SPOONS, BADGES, Ete. 


1n Gotp, SILVER, & BronZE. Illustrated Lists Free. 


VAUGHTons, TL TD., 
Makers of the ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated ’’ Bronze Medal. 


LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


i Fearie rarmaa ee PLBVER) Leis 


50 x 2 yds. an a = 10/- 6/3 


Soma sie gk 19/9 12/6 for LAWNS, PUTTING and BOWLING GREENS, 
25x 8 yds. i — 199 12/6 TENNIS COURTS, etc. 
Other sizes in mreportion: Also BOUNDARY NETS NEVER FAILS TO PRO DUCE 
Special Trade Terms. 
THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., LOWESTOFT EXCELLENT ‘TURF 


For use at all seasons and on any sotl 
USED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AND 


e RECOMMENDED 
A Strong, L ight, Metal Particulars and tree advice OV request 
Barrow for Garden Use Eclipse Peat Company rey 
=: ASHCOTT, Somerset (Established 1869) 


London Agents for’ Humull”’ : 
Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Bankside, S8.E.1/ 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULCAN INOINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 


“KINGBARO” 


Is rigid, noiseless, and perfectly balanced. Watertight and 
Weatherproof and will carry an extra big load Without 
spilling. Can be taken asunder and stowed away. compactly 
when not in use. It is so ingeniously constructed,that an 
unskilled person can assemble or dismantle it in a couple of 
minutes by simply manipulating three nuts. 
The “‘KINGBARO” has a 15-inch diameter wheel, a capacity 
of 3} cubic feet, but weighs only 37 Ibs. 


2 for 22/6. 
PRICES: Carriage on one, either 
Japanned, 36/*. Body Heavily Galvanised, 39/-. size, 1/-. 
Delivered Carriage Paid to U.K. Stations. Carriage on he either 
size, 1/6. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
BEER &.POST.. 28,8 Bes" 


’Phone: City 7432. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 
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A. TURRELL « SONS 


FOREST HILL (Established 75 years) 


Special Offer to ‘Gardening Illustrated ”’ 
Readers for 14 Days only 


neee 


HEXACON 
SUMMER HOUSE 
No. 151 


SPECIFICATION as No. 150 
Angle Back Height 

_ to to to Price 
Angle Front Eaves 


ft. in. ft.in. ft.in. £ 8 


No. 18 


This House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance. All 
Rustic material is 
barked off, stained 
and varnished. 
House fitted with 
hollow bottom seat 
at back. All stained 


and varnished _ in- 
side and out. Roof 
Painted. 


Supplied from 


stock in following 
Bizes :— 
& B. 
5 ft. x 3 ft. Gin 
6ft.x4ft. .. 
7ft. x 5 ft 
8 ft. x5ft. .. 
9ft.x 6ft.... me ot aya 
GARDEN FLOWER 
BOXES 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. 
Strongly made. Treated inside and out 
with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. Inside 
measurements given. 
12 in. square 4/9 each. 12 doz. only to clear. 
15 in. square 5/6 ,, 7 doz. only to clear. 
18 in. square 66 ,, 8 doz. only to clear. 
21 in. square 8/6; 3 doz. only to clear. 
24 in. square 10% ,, 4 doz. only to clear. 


hung at 


SEED FRAMES 


These Framesare very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost ; 
b are mide of tongued and 
hoards and very warm. The light is 
back and can be opened to 


grooved 


different positions. Glazed 2l-oz glass. Twocoats paint 3ft.long, 


2ft. wide. 150toclear. Price 13/6. : 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC g 
ARCHES 
Height 8 feet. Price. 
4ft path .. 5/9 
4ft. 6in. path 8/9 
5 ft, path 11/6 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES 


No. 1, Special Offer 5 000 superior make Round Top Rustic 
Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, bottoms of 


Ap 


3ft.6in path 


4 ft. path 
KY 4 ft. 6in. path 
5ft. path .. 
bs 5 ft.6in. path 
AL IDX 6 ft. path .. 


RUSTIC TABLE 


Made from best Rustic Hard- 
wood, bark off, stained and 


varnished. 
2 ft. square 14/6 each 
18/6 each 


: Fe: 


Dept. G.I. 


posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


Artistically 
Rustic material. 


FLAT-TOP 
RUSTIC ARCH No.29 


With corner braces, a9 illustrated. 


made with heavy 
Bark taken off, 
stained and varnished. 


path 15in. deep .. 22/6 
: Cig: Se, -16 ines” oe 26/6 
Gin, Pg, eulterec, 23/8 
Roe Hn 2fia. 4," <7 33/6 
Oi, Steeped inca . 36/0 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


2/- 


TOOL HUT No. 47 

This hut is suitable 
for storage of tools, 
also useful on allot- 
ments and numerous 
other purposes, earth- 
closets, etc. 

Complete in sections, 
constructed 3-in. 
tongued and grooved 
match boards on strong 
framing. Window as 
shown, glazed 21-oz. 
glass. Lock ‘and key 
for door. Roof boarded 
and covered best 
Bitumen felt. 

Width, 3ft.6in. Height at front, 6ft. 
Price £6 15 0. 


RUSTIC SHELTER 


A very attractive and useful 
House at a low price. Con- 
structed from _ planed, 
tongued and grooved boards, 
and substantial framing. 
Roof covered with. best 
Bitumen felt, making same 
thoroughly waterproof. All 
r istic work of well-seasoned 
material. 

The whole House stained 
and varnished inside and 
out, made in complete 
sections for easy erection. 


PRICES WITH FLOOR. 


Depth, 4ft. 


at back, 5ft. 
THE ‘‘VILLA’”’ 


Length. Width. To Eaves. 3 pels Hea 
6 ft. 4ft. 6 ft. 6 in. 4 5 0 
7 ft. 4 ft. 6in. 7 ft. 610 0 


RUSTIC SHELTER No. 61 


Constructed of 
tongued and grooved 
matching for walls. 
Window openings as 
illustrated. Fitted 
hollow - bottomed 
seat at back. Strong 
floor; roof covered 
matching and good 
felt, Simply bolts 
together on arrival. 
Bolts supplied. 


oft. x ott: ftom Gitte, se ee 5 
Git x4 tt... 10 ft. x 6 fo. 10 15 0 
Vitizb fin .. 7 12 ft. x 6 ft. 11 17 6 
RUSTIC GA Well made from selected 
SEAT material. In natural wood, 
4ft., 9/6; 5ft., 14/6; 
6ft., 18/6. 
If with bark taken off, 
stained and varnished, 


4ft., 14/6; 5ft,18/63 
6 ft., 24/= each. 


Seer 
BSORIOLKP 


RUSTIC CHAIR 


Well made from good materials. 


Stained and varnished. 
With or without arms, 


Price 10/6 


PPSCSSbsweseweeces 
| 


LEAN-TO RUSTIC 
HOUSE. No. 152 
SPECIRICATION as 


No. 
Pi. 
Sit. x3ft.6in. .. 4040 @ 
6ft.x4f.0in. ..- 31°°5 
7ft.x5ft.0in. .. 1410 90 
8 ft.x6ft.Oin. .. 17.50 2 
OBLONG RUSTIC HOUSE No. 150 


This is a highly finished 
roomy House, fitted with lead 
light door and windows made 
to open, artistically decorated 
with best rustic material. 


Bark off, k-stai 
Sanishaa tnbide Bath Ook: ane 
Price 
£ as. d 
i tG. xiott. 
eal ere. ities 
: a oon 9ft.x6ft. .. 92915 9 
b . 
Phone: SYDENHAM 1268 


FOREST HILL, S.E. 23 


Compare our Speci 


FOR EVERYTHING IN PO 


RUSTIC 
ROSE 
PILLAR 
Natural state, 

4/9 « 


With bark off, 
stained and 
varnished, 
7/3 each. 


HEXAGON PICEON COTE 


Very ornamental in gardens. Well made 
from good materials, stained and varnished. 
Complete with rusticated pole. 50 only to 

clear at 


£2 17 6 each 


and ¥4 if 
A116 06 
oo BO o 
RUSTIC ARC! 


Gothic Patter 
No. 31 


Peeled word. Well-made fro | 
material, stained and varnish’ 
well-tarred, as above. 
Path. Deep. ss & 
4 ft. 1 ft, 3im, 
4ft.6in. 1ft.6in. .. 
4ft. Gin. 1£6.9in) ee 
5 ft. 2 ft. ae 
5ft.6in, 2 ft. an 


| 
| 
a | 
GARDEN FRAMES |. 
Made of best 1-in. 7 
tongued and grooved Ss ; 
boards; have neces- 
sary parting pieces 
and runners for 
Lights, which are 
2 in. by 2 in. and 
fitted with i 
handle, 


Wx6ft...6 yo 
DO NOT PAY HIGH PRICES 2 


for your frames made from 1}-in. boards. We 
the following low prices. Frames made of 1}-in. 
grooved best quality boards, complete as above. * 


£ Ass dy :- 
47x Sitteas --110 0 | 226s. See 
6.x 4ift...<.... 2 ee 16 x6ft...4 woe a 
6x 4ft.. 2lights 214 0 | 2x6 ft...5 jy 8 
8 x 6 ft. . ” 4 7 6. 24x 6 ft...6 yee 
Compare these prices with other makers 
GARDEN LIGI 
These lights are well a 
good well-seasoned timbe 
mei n, by on 
and pinn yu : 
fitted nee 2-in. sash 


Painted and glass secure 
superior oil putty ) 


Strongly cons 
Sash bar, 2 x 14 in. Bottom pl 


Stiles, 2 x 2in. 


4x l}in. and 3 x ltin. ‘ 
UNGLAZED. GLAzZ 
21-oz. glass & 
3x 2ft. 3/9 each. 8x2t.' We 
4x3ft.  . 49 ,, 4x 3ft. oo 
5 x 3ft. 6in, 6/9 ,, 5x 3ft. 6in. <5 
6x 4 ft. 719 |, 6x4ft, ow anal 


2 MINUTES. FOREST HILL § 
SOUTHERN RAILWA 


aor 


3, 1928 


GS, GREENHOUSES & RUSTIC—=== 


ith Other Makers 
MILE LONG 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


XXV 


A. TURRELL « SONS 


(Established 75 years) 


FOREST HILL 


sSCOUNT 


And also in Our 


1928 BARGAIN LIST 


ith all necessary ironwork and stages for each 
Complete with 21 oz. glass for glazing. 


gt. Price Lgh. Wah. Het. Price 
Taves. to Eaves. 

mn. £ 8. a. “ity AR aE Se eats | 
0 660 Tee Oe 1 7 2 O 
0 726 v0 10 5 6 2414 0 
0 $8 40 2 10 5 6 3012 6 
6 918 0 30-12-56 39 -9 O 
0 1217 0 


OOF CROWING OR FORCING HOUSE 


This is a cheap form 
of Growing House. It 
is well-made in sec- 
tions, good tongued 
and grooved boards 


we CS SU SSSO 
RBS SSS OOSSSSS on base, flat lattice 
SO Tsriil staging on each side 
LTT} Sd ee of doorway, good lock 
— and key for door, all 
Se necersary ironwork 
; for ventilators, with 
for glazing. ‘The woodwork is painted one good 


marked for re-erection. 


LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE 
A re ‘< <3 


SS ne iene 

This illustration shows a Lean-to Greenhouse most suitable for 
amateurs. A very useful house at a sma)! cost, answering in many 
cases as well as those costing several times the amount. 

SPECIFICATION.—Is well made of thoroughly well-seasoned 
Yellow Deal. The lower part is enclosed with good tongued and 
grooved boarding; door at one end, fitted with good lock and 
key, and brass furniture; ventilators in roof according to size 
of house, with all necessary ironwork for opening same ; lattice 
stage for plants; painted one coat good oil colour; glass 21-oz., 
packed in boxes (no charge for packing). Is made in sections, 
and plainly marked before leaving our works, making them 
quite easy for erection. 


Length. Width. Height. To Eaves. Price. 
ft. ft. ft. in. ft. in. £ 5. d. 
fae 4 0 ‘6 18 6 
TO 4 0 6 12 6 
a0 4 0 8 00 
7 6 4 6 9 10 0 
8 0 5 0 11 15 0 
8 6 5 0 15 00 
9 0 bee's 20 5 0 
9 0 5 6 25 10 0 
D i 5 6 33 00 
INCINERATOR 
Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 
market. 
Usual price 16/6 each. 
Saie Price 12/6 each. 


‘Het. Lgh. Wah. Het 

i, £8) a ft. ft. ft. im. & sid. 
70 516 15 9 8v 1600 
ip $s RE Gt Bas 
ts 8:10 0 50 «610 9 0 4410 0 
§ 0 1012 0 

POULTRY 

OUSE AND RUN 


THE MOST RELIABLE HOUSE 
IN THE WORLD 


Constr cted of best quality -in. planed, tongued and grooved 

matching on strongframe. Fitted with up-and-down ventilating 

shutter over galvanised wire netting. Made in sections, eary 

for erection. Roof of tongued and grooved boards, covered 
with Bitumen felt. Outside painted Rot-proof. 


Made in Complete Sections. Constructed 
of Strong Framing, Covered, Planed, 
Tongued and Grooved Boards. 

Hen exit at side. 
All Woouwork treated ‘‘Stop-rot.” 
Roof covered best quality Bitumen felt. 


BANK POULTRY 
HOUSE AND RUN 


] 


[23 
lez TAMA 
= — - =i 


—. a — “gl ee 


niin Up-and-down sliding shutter as shown. 
dth. Height. Price. 
in it. ins. rh a; Floor extra 
3 ee an a 1s86 .. 7/6 
4 4 0 ; re 114 0 a 9/- 
5 4 6 216 0... 14/- 
6 Ese ge) ri 316 0 .. 18/6 


iE PERRY DUCK HOUSE 
Strong and well made in sections 
to bolt together. All prices 
include floors. All houses treated 

with “‘Stop-rot.” 


ft. in. ft. in. ft.in. & 8. d. 
i No140 26 301 50 
250 30 30110 0 
360 40 30119 0 


| of best quality $-in. 
ngued and grooved _ 
1strong frame. Fitted i : 
-down ventilating shut- 
lvanised wire netting. 
Lions, easy for erection. x y = 
ongued and grooved : ae 
red with Bitumen felt. 
ited Rot-provuf. 
Width: 
f. in. ft. 
4 0O 4 
fh 0 4 
(gan) 5 


GARDEN 
r or Ash Frame, 
body. Size, 2 ft. 
, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 

Reliable 18-in, 

}-in. iron tyre. 
w at 23/6 each. 
y make, large size, 
arden Barrows, 250 only to clear. at 28/6 each. 
Tops for either of the above, 7/6 extra. 


SURBIA POULTRY HOUSE 


“ST HILL, 


S.E. 23 


Length. Width. Height. Price. Floor to 
ft, ft. ft. ins. ome. Pen extra 
10 3) 45 %0 an 385 316: qs 
12 4 4 OU acon ne 311 ¢ .. 9/6 
12 5 4 6 aie 4140... 14- 
12 6 5 0 68 6 18/6 


GARDEN EDGING 
Plain. Price, 5/- per 100 ft. 
Treated. Price, 6/- per 100 ft. 


COMBINED COOP WITH RUN 


Well-made highly finished 
Cvop, fitted with shutter as 
illustration. This affords com- 
plete protection to __ birds 
against weather conditions 
ant vermin. Size of Coop 
23in. wide, 2lin. deep, 22in. 
high in front, 1ft at back. 


Length of run, 3ft., with exit for chicks as shown. 


Price 17/6 each. 
Six for .. £5 0 0 


INTENSIVE POULTRY HOUSE 

A well-lighted and ventilated 
house. Made of best ?-in. 
matching on strong frame- 
work. Roof framed with 
purlins and tongued and 
grooved boards with govd felt 
to cover, waking s!l weather- 
proof Fitted with hnged 
glazed ashes and_ sliding 
shutters over wire netting. Complete with floor and strong 
joints, perches, dropping board, nest boxes, and door with lock 


and key. : 
Length. Width. Hei, ht. Price 
ft. ft. ft. s d 
7 ~.5 7 517 0 
9) 6 7 7 5 
10 7 8 1015 0 
12 8 8 15 0 0 
7Phone: SYDENHAM 1268 


2 MINUTES FOREST HILL STATION, 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


LS SAE EDEN REI IPED NEDO PEIN TELE PEELE LLL L DIE AIEEE N LE LILLIE A SES LEILA 


PORTABLE MOTOR GARAGE. 


ie 


workmanship. In complete sections, bolts 
supplied. 

SPECIFICATION OF HousE.—Sides, Ends, Walls, etc.: 
Framing 3in. by 2in., and 2m. by 2in., covered 3-in. tongued, 
grooved and beaded matching. Roofing: Purlins 3 in. by 2 in, 
covered T.G.B. Matching, and govd quality Bitumen felt. 
Windows : As per illustration, almost the length of one side, 
fixed and glazed 21 oz. glass. Doors; Double-framed and ledged, 
hung on strong garnets, complete lock and key, and tower bolts. 
Wood Preservative: Outside treated with special ‘Stop-rot z 
General: Holes are bored and bolts supplied for erection on 


arrival. Made in the following sizes— 
: Height Height 
Length. Width. to Eaves. to Ridge. Reduced Prices. 
ft. ft. ft. in. ft. in. cess a: 
10 8 6 0 8 6 1217 0 
12 8 6 0 o.6: 1400 
15 10 6.45 8 10 1615 0 
16 10 6 6 9 0 1717 0 
18 11 6 6 9 0 23 0 0 
20 10 (ff 93 24 00 
20 12 Tare 33 2710 0 
24 12 (Ce 10 0 3t 5 0 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED No. 27 


Specifications as No. 7 but with 2in. floor and single door. 
Fitted lock and key. 


Size Price 
a Soa: d. 
oft. x 3ft. 6in. 318 0 
6 ft. x 4 ft. 45 0 
7 ft. x 5 ft. 510 0 
8 ft. x 6 ft. 6.2 6 
[ 10 ft. x 7 ft. S35! 0 
pata 12 ft. x 8 ft. 1225 @ 


RUSTIC POLES 


Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Stakes, Etc 


; Price Price 
4 Size Per doz. Size Per doz. 
7 ft. x 2in. ne 5/- 12 ft. x 3in. te 16/6 
(ft. x 23 in. oh 6 - 8 ft. x 4in. ay 14/6 
Sit. matin be: 8/- Qit.x4in. - , 16/6 
8ft. x 3in. is 9/6 LOEuss Sees 18/6 
9ft. x 24 in. ¥ 9/6 8 ft. x 5in. is 20/- 
Obs Sin pale 1/6 Qft-x dine. -24/- 
10 ft. x 23 in. By 10/6 10 ft. x 5in. Ae 26/- 
10 ft. x 3in. és 13/6 12 ft, x 5in. as 28/6 
12 ft. x 24 in. He 12/- 14 ft. x 5in. 5 30/- 


POULTRY HURDLES 


6ft long, 6ft high, 2ft. of boarding 
to form wind screen. Strongly made. 


8/6 each. 


Gates for same, 5ft. high, 2ft. wide, 
complete with garnets for hanging 


7/6 each. 


Price 


= Price 
i 


SPECIAL OFFER 21 oz. GLASS 


Price Price 
100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
Jin. x7 im 4 a ae =H 15/3 26/- 
10in., 12in. x 8in. ae e 15/3 26/- 
i4in.. x 9in. -. a0 a _ 159 26/6 
12in., 14in. x 10 in. oe Be 16/3 28/6 
14in., 16in., 18in., 20in., 22in., 
Danis IQS «= & AS 20/9 37/6 
16in., 18in., 20in., 22in. and 
in. xl4in. .. ote Fs 21/9 39/6 
18in., 20in., 22in., 24in. x 16in. 22/3 40/6 
20 in., 22in., and 24in. x 18in. 23/3 41/- 
LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., 4 cwt. and ;cwt. Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 


SEND FOR OUR _ 1928 
BARGAIN LIST TO-DAY 


AND BENERTSB YY DHE 
ABOVE SPECIAL OFFER 


Dept G.I. 


TUNBRIDGEWELLS FLOWER SHOW 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JULY 3 and 4, 192 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


W | 


in the CALVERLEY GROUNDS 


OPPOSITE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION 


TABLE DECORATIONS, Etc. 


VALUABLE PRIZES. OPEN 


TO Awa 


SILVER ROSE BOWL AND CASH PRIZES 


LADIES ONLY 


OPEN TRADE DISPLAYS 


SPECIAL VALUABLE CUP 


OPEN CLASSES 


FOR SWEET PEAS, 


RosEs, HERBACEOUS, FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


EXHIBITORS are requested to co-operate with the Committee to again make the 
Show a great success 


MEMBERS OF THE TRADE are specially appealed to 
For Schedules and details apply :— 


NMR Se UU SS Tas IAD, 


Hon. 


Sec. Horticultural Society, 


29, Hill View Road, Rusthall, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


| 
) 


CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 


30th GREAT ANNUAL 


FLORAL FEE 


IN HANLEY PARK 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY, 


JUNE 28th, 29th, & 30th, 1928 


£500ia Prizes. Silver Cups. Gold and Silver 
Medals. Valuable Special Prizes. 
New Classes. 
The COUNTESS OF LICHFIELD will open the Show 
Tents lighted with electricity. 
Schedule on application. Wm. Pou.Lson, 
Town Hall, Hanley. Secretary. 


31st). Military Band. 


London only 20 miles. 


Under the Presidency of Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 


CITY OF SALFORD 


The 37th pee Eee Show and 
Musical Fete will be held at Peel Park on 
August 4th and 6th, 1928. 


Over £700 value offered in Cash 
Prizes, Trophies, and Medals. 


Schedules and Entry Forms will be 
forwarded on application to Mr. J. 
RICHARDSON, BUILE HILL PARK, 
SALFORD. 


LOVERS OF FLOWERS 


should not fail to see the 


MAGNIFICENT 
HORTICULTURAL DISPLAY 


at the 


ROYAL COUNTIES SHOW 


Gatton Park, Reigate, 


MAY 30th, 31st, JUNE Ist and 2nd 


MA se. Wr]. P 


Other attractions include Horse Jumping, Four- in-Hands, Children’s Riding, Dairy 
Matds and Shoeing Smiths at work, Dogs (May 31st), Poultry, Rabbits (May 30th and 
Programmes free from E.S.W. Dale, Secretary, Basingstoke 


Cheap fares to Redhill and Merstham 


AND CASH PRIZES 


GRAND YORKSHIRE FLOW 
SHOW AND GALA ASSOCIA) 


LTD, YORK 
19th, 20th, 21st June, 19: 


For Groups of Stove and Greenho 
Plants, Orchids, Carnations, Begon; 
Sweet Peas, Roses, Cut Flowers, « 
GOLD and. SILVER MEDA\ 

for Trade Exhibits 


sP 


Sr) te } 
For Schedule apphly to: 


Gala Secretary, Assembly Rooms, York 


North of England Horticnifama| 
Society ; 


September 5th, 6th, 7th, Harrogat. 


} 


HORTICULTURAL ok 


SR SE SE SS EEE 
Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Pa, 
All Giass is sent from my warehouse carefully exami 
to soundness and quality before dispatch, _ 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ 2 tern 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING — 


NORTHAMPTON MUNICIPAL: 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
The THIRTEENTH 


Great Annual FLOWER. SHC 


will be held in | 
ABIN GTow PARK | 
On Wednesday and Thursday, August 8th & Sth, | 


Schedules and all information on application to:— 
H. CURTIS, Abington Park, Northan 


a | 
\ 


54th YEAR OF THE | 
Shrewsbury Grea 
Musical «Floral Fet 


The World’s Wonder Shots, | 


In the 
Beautiful Grounds of the QUARRY 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDA 
15th and 16th AUGUST, 1928 


UPWARDS OF 1,457 OFFERED | 
CASH PRIZES; 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBIT: 
President's Prize, 
A SPECIAL TROPHY value 30 Guine 
for the Finest Exhibit. 
FIVE TROPHIES value 15 GUINEAS eae 


10 LARGE GOLD MEDALS. ) 
10 GOLD MEDALS. | 
10 SILVER GILT MEDALS. | 


Silver Challenge Cup value 50 Guinei 


presented by the Shrewsbury and District _ 
Chamber of Commerce for Group 0 
Miscellaneous and Fine Foliage Piants. 


Trophy value 20 Guineas and £45 Cas 


for Herbaceous Plants, Flowers, ete. 


Sey Git MEDAL presented by Gardeners’ | 
Chronicle. | 


MEDAL presented by GARDENING ILLUSTRATED: 


. 


SCHEDULES NOW READY 
Apply to: W. G. Brazier, Secretary, Shrewsb 


26, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ARDEN DESIGN & LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


ARDEN DESIGN AND LANDSCAPE 

GARDENING are not quite the same 

thing. One deals with those more intimate 
portions of the grounds in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house that form the 
garden proper; the other attempts by the 
skilful disposition of vegetation to focus the 
beautiful distance, by furnishing the bare 
spaces to enhance its charms, or by effecting | 
necessary clearing of superfluous material to | 
give its natural beauty its true value. In 
both, the principle is the same; the organiza- 
tion of forms, colours, of all the elements of 
beauty, of the successive products of progressive 
seasons from spring flowers to autumn tints, 
and using them with a fine regard for their 
present effects and future potentialities. 


HAVE 
NOTHING 
LO 
SELL 


| BUT 
SERVICE 


T NO PERIOD OF THE WORLD'S | 

HISTORY has there been anything so 

rich as the ENGLISH GARDEN OF 
TO-DAY. We have all time to draw upon 
for our experience—all the world for our 
material. In this wealth lies a danger, and 
never was it so essential to exercise skilful 
restraint in design and planting. Through 
all its phases, from architectural formality to 
wild, woodland and natural waterside develop- 
ment design is equally essential. This demands 
an intimate acquaintance with the material at 
our disposal. Nearly 30 years of intimate 
association with garden design and develop- 
ment find me still acquiring a _ greater 
knowledge, but such experience as it has been 
possible to gain in that time its at your 
disposal. 

“EXPERTO CREDE.” 


BeORGE DILLISTONE. Ganten Architect and Consultant 


a 42, CLAREMONT ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &e. 
RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
ewt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. pee a Li eae 
ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester ” 
Brand of Calcium Carbonate, 90 Ib. bag 5s., or 5 bags 24s., 


carr. paid, cash with order.—LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


GARDEN NETTING = 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd. 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
lés. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds. 18s. 6d.; 25yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 
bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
. wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s, 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.;3 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d. ; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 148.: 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately.—A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. _ ae 2 
ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d. 
per yd. Cheaper, 25 yds. x lyd., 28.;25 x 8 yds., 16s., etc. 


Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


NJ EW Garden Netting for fruit protection, not to 
be confused with secondhand fish netting. 25x4 yds., 12s. 6d.; 

25x8 yds., 25s., carr. pd—_M. ARCHER & Sons, Heaton Pk., Man. 
OOK! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 


small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25x 1 yds., 2s.;50x1, 4s.; 25x 2, 43.5; 25x 3, 6s. ; 25 x 4, 
7s. 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x 3, 17s.; 


Netting, Corded, 6d. square yard, any height or length 
supplied. Perfect Rot Proof Pea Netting, 6 in. mesh, 3d. square 
yard. Garden Netting, new tanned, 53d. square yard; Repaired, 
2d. square yard. Fruit Bed Enclosures, complete with supports, 
prices on application—A. NORMAN & SON, Net Works, 
Bridport, Dorset. 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 
mesh, 25 yds. x1 yd., 2s.; 25 x 2, 4s. ; 25 x 3, 6s.; 25 x 4, 
&s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for Tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 
ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 
black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 
25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25 x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s. 6d. ; 
95 x 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 20x 3, 5s. 3d.;.25 x 478.5 25 x 5, 88: 9d. 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 
ees Nets sent immediately—A. HATTER, Net Works, 
LY Oe ee eee a eee ee eee 
ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 
and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 
aa rag to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
owestoft. 


Wee White Bird Netting, washable. 4 inch 
il mesh, 100 inches wide, any length cut, post paid at 
ls. per running yard. Sample stamp. Nets every description, 
BUTLER, Manufacturer, Pentlow, Cavendish, Suffolk. 


AARDEN NETTING (tanned).—Compare our 

prices with others.—Best black heavy netting, very strong, 
small mesh especially prepared in all sizes required. 50 x 4 yds., 
10s. (weight 20 lbs.); 25 x & yds., 10s.; 100 x 2 yds., 10s. Other 
sizes in proportion. All nettings thoroughly repaired. Satis- 
faction or cash returned, Samples free. Delivery by return in 
any quantity, Carriage paidc.w.o.—W.v. BEELEN, Dzn, Net 
Manufacturers, Katwijk-aan-Zee, Holland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
JCYTHES, 5s. 9d. complete. Brand new 


stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
tings, and 2 ft. 6in. pressed steel blade, all complete 5s, 9d., car- 
riage paid. Satisfaction or money back. Bargain Catalogue 
free.—GREEN'S, 702, Albert Street, Lytham. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 


book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. _ post 
Sone TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
ardiff. 


BAe Ee ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paying, ete., direct from quarries. : 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


ie it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for §, 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. ast og 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE ! ! Ideal for Peas 

. ‘ ere 

fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered 
Special prices small lots or 17s. 3d. mile. Samples free,— 
G EN’S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. j 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


hoe Corsets. —Support without pressure. 


Boneless Coutil Cor- 


PLANTS, &e. 
LPINE, ROCK, : Wéeraine,. walle and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and‘ packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. i 


ORDER CARNATIONS. © 


The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


ARE PRIMULAS, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
) Collections.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall Leicester. 


8 () () Hardy Midland Rock Plants. Catalogue 
A J. _ free —ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham, 


(act. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 


Contich, Belgium. 


~) NTIRRHINUMS (Crimson, Salmon, Scarlet, 


Pink), 10d. doz.; Pentstemons Southgate Gem, Newbury 
Gem, Pink Bedder, 2s. 6d. doz.; Border Chrysanths. 20 varieties, 
2s. 6d. doz. ; Canterbury Bells, 1s. 6d. doz.; Sweet Williams, 
1s. 6d. doz.; Lobelia, 9d. doz. Orders of 5s. carr. paid, Please 
send for list. JAS. LITTLE, Sunderland Gardens, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. _ ae —- ee esi inael 
YHRYSANTHEMUMS, garden or greenhouse. 
) Various varieties, named, 2s. 6d. doz.; unnamed, 2s. doz., 


free_HELEN HORNER, Pennance Cottage Falmouth, 
Cornwall. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 
Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Culdos th post tee Eee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EAD GARDENER, work under hort. student, 
18; experienced. Wanted July and August. Return for 
board lodgings. Willing worker.—FLEGG, Cley, Norfolk. 


Gardening Difficulties 


Whatever your difficulty is in grow- 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 
we are ready to give the best Advice, 


Address—THE EDITOR, “Gardening Illustrated" 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 


ESTD. 1889. 


Makers of— 


CONSERVATORIES 
PLANT HOUSES 


eT SAWDEN irs 

BAMA iG 

” ee iia ees POTTING SHEDS 

ae GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 
OFFICES 
MISSION HALLS 
STABLES 


RECREATION ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 
W.&A ECCELL, Ltd. 


17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone : 47 Mid Norton 


CLAY & SON, 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the enly guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturere 
and Bone Crushers, 


rere 
AP > 
’ 


Slugs—and ot 


che sprinkle Kamforite 


the ground entirely from s 
It also eradic! 


in a night. 


; ¢ | 
is to: 


| 


} 


grubs, wire-worm and all soil py: 


though it is a vigorous 


tonic 


the soil itself. Of all nurseryy, 
seedsmen, and florists, | 


KAMFORITE 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, | 


R.471 


SWEET PEA CULTURE 


as recommended by Leading Growers. 


Just arrived — 5| 
Tapering Bambos | 


10ft. at 


12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on appli| 


A.E.DAVIES & CO. 


VAPORIT 


164, Lever St.,Ci 
LONDON, | 


heen eee iki ae 
KILLS INSE 


IN THE: ¢ 
Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Qu 
Victoria Street, London, B.C. 


WOLVERHAMPTO) 


FLORAL 


OVER 


£1,000 


IN PRA 


FETI 
July 3rd, 4th and 5th, 


192 


| 


ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 24i 


Schedules on Application 


to-- 


W. J. MAXFIELD, Organising Secreta 


Town Hall 


————————_ 


PLEASE MENTION 


STRATFORD, LONDON, 


Wolverhampt 


| 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATE 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISER 


cae 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— * 
7 Ibs., 5/6; 14 Ibs., G/~ 3 28 lbs., 10/— 3 56 lbs, 18/= 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 


oe 

3 112 lbs., 32/=. Or, if unable to ele: 

with order (except TINS). Pri 
TRADE MARK 


E. 18 


2, 1928 


IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES 


’ 16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Etc. 
GARDEN CHRYSANTHS, 
G. GIBSON & CO., The Nurseries, 


Cactus All 6/= doz. 
DAR LIAS ¢ snare ae om 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


12 our felection 


25 oe B= 


LEEMING 


New 


Catalogue 
free on request 


il] 


LONICERA NITIDA 


The New Hedge Plant. A good 
grower, with small, handsome olive 
green foliage. Much better than 
Privet. 14 feet, 9/- doz., 65/- 100; 
9 to 12 inches, 4/- doz., 30/- 100, 


BAR, YORKSHIRE 


s “ PERFECT ” Pea Nettin& 


== A Sorr BUT VERY 
i StRoNG COTTON 
Corp NETTING, SIx 
HL INCHSQUARE MESH, 
H STEAM TARRED, 
f AND RotT-PROOFED. 
3ft. 4} ft. 6ft. ft. per Sppplicd. eraeey 
running ot 6, 12, 25, 00, am: 
id. Sd. 1/- 1/6 yard. 100 yards long. 
Tb. 141b. 28lb. 561b. lcwt. 
LAWN SAND .. 3/- 5/- 8/6 16/- 27/- 
y Hradicator. 
* WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 
poisonous. Gets all the Worms. 
VCIDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 17/6 
Fumigant. Bags Free. Carriage Paid. 
Ask your Seedsman for them. 


ER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 
LIVERPOOL 


11/6 21/- 


SS IT ON 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 
would be of special interest to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of apostcard. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


™ BRITISH 
ROOFING 
FELT 


ENNcRACKS 


From all I. pennterae rs 


F, MeNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 


ve BisbillRow):London 


oy 
— 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40, 000 in use 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


t@@ For reduced prices of Boiler and Complete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


a CURTIS’S 
BROCCOLI 


HIS WONDERFUL VEGETABLE, planted May/June, provides the 
following March, April, 
Broccoli, 9 heads on every plant, and reproduces every year. 
kill them and they are fit just when there are no green vegetables about. 


Seed 1/-& 2éapacket. Plants, 6 for 1/6, 2/6 doz ,10/- 50, 18/6 100, 
Post paid for cash with order or C.0.D. Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion, and 
Brussels Sprouts plants 50 for 1/3, 1002/4. Cauliflower plants 25 1/4, 50 2/6, 100 4/6. 

Celery plants 50 1/5, 100 2/6. Post Paid. 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS. F.R.H.S. 


_ Seedsman to H.M. King George V. 


Star 


Perennial 


and May an abundant crop of 
No frost will 


You must try them. 


Full Catalogue FREE. 


_ Chatteris, Cambridgeshire 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULCAN INCINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 

2 for 22/6. 
Carriage on one, either 
size, 1/-. 

Carriage on two, either 
size, 1/6. 


cCaee IRON BASKET WORKS 
pt. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 


— $f he oendd ---- 


LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


CO Oreo eae ee Ett Heese meee ee ses esse esses ts eseeeeeesese. seeesesesesee 


THE SILVER CUP 
CHELSEA SHOW 


Was awarded this year for our 

| exhibit of an Indoor Rock Garden, 

and was a tribute to the quality 

| of our Plants as much as to their 
skilful arrangement. 


A SPECIAL. “CHELSEA COLLECTION "’ -: 
OF 12.08 THE _BETTER CLASS ROCK. : 
PLANTS SELECTED FROM THE PLANTS 
SHOWN IN THE EXHIBIT AND WHICH 
GAINED THE PREMIER AWARD- IS 
OFFERED FOR 10/6 POST FREE. 


MARSDEN HARDY PLANT NURSERY, 
ASHFEAD = -- - SURREY 


errr eee ee errr rrr nnnans 


Dimensions : 


WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL for 


GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., ix, LUTON 


25 ins. high, 14 ins. wide, 14 ins. front to back. 


iv 


‘. 
oom 


W 


A 


LIGUID AND 


BASKETS 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


EED KILLER 


[LITTLE'S | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


“ : Write for Catalogue fox ) 
Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


WEST’S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 


Rafhatape (better than rafha). Westcelu 
labels (everlasting). Westmalene (better 


POWDER. than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. 


In Tins and Drums- 


yy, jt 7). Ris 10 gallon. 


In Tins and Cases— 
To make 12, 25, 100 


Weeders (saves weary weeding’. Weed Killer. 
“Lawn Sand."’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 
Sambles and Catalogue free 


to 1,000 gallons. 


LITTLE’S FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


MORRIS, LITTLE 


DONCASTER. 


HIGHAM HILL WORKS, 
E. WEST, LONDON, E. 17. 


& SON, LTD., Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundries. 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


The Silver Medal 


Horse SHOE BOILER 


The economical Boiler for the small Green- 5 
house or Garage 


per 


Used in the & H,8.Garders 
Booklet C post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S-Ea 


’Phone: Hop 0362. 


. 
a 


June Q, | 


BUY OF 4 


GARDEN NETS fandid 


Any length and width supplied Corded all round, Nx 
square mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched; 
mesh, 53d. ; medium, oo lin, stout, 5d.; medium, 4 | 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tar | 
with cords, from 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, tf 
PEA NETTING, hand-made, tarred, 5in. TUB A | 
5d. run yds. DLAMOND NETS, mesh yee st 
50x 4, 25x 8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-: lighter, 50x 4, 25x81 
14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order. Lj; 
free. peer e foe | 
W. OLIVER N_& SONS, Net Manufacturers, | 
LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Por. 


SLUG -MOR 
SLUCS AND SNAILS EXTERMINA): 


Easily, Cheaply, Quickly, Safely and Compk| 
Full directions for use, together with a quantity 
new and effectual preparation sufficient to trea}. 
of garden without damage to plants, will be se | 
free for P.O. 1/6 on application to:— 


THE SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance, Cor, 


| 
an 
| 


Where to obtain 


” 


1 


If you do not see what you 
want advertised in this issue, 
please write the Editor, | 
“Gardening Illustrated 
Bouverie House,. Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 


We want to assist you! 


SITUATION 
VACANT & WANTI 


Advertisements are accepted in 
section on the following terms:— 


2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), 
6d. for each succeeding line. 
Three insertions for the price of 
Cash must accompany order. 


“TI am pleased to inform you tha 
through the advertisement in your pape! 
I have now got suited.’’"—E. W. (Buntin; 
ford). | 


“TI am glad to inform you I hay 
secured a situation as Head Garden¢ 
to , thrcugh my advertisement i 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’”—A. T. (Pen 
bridge). 
TO SECURE 
The Position for the Garden 
or : | 


The Gardener for the Positic 
Use the pages of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATE 


SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN. 


Highly commended by Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


WOODLICE 
ANT DEATH 


CORRY’S Non-Poisonous. 
SIMPLY REQUIRES SPRINKLING 
CAUSES DEATH IN 30 SECONDS 
TO ANTS, WOODLICE, EARWIGS 
SNAILS, SLUGS, and kills or brings 
Mice, Rats and Rabbits from their holes 
2028. 1/-,4028.1/9,4pt.3/+,1pt.5/-, 1qt.9/- 


SAFETY FIRST 
FOR ANIMALS 
AND PEOPLE 


Non-caustic; colourless; 
no smell ; kills the roots ; 
superior toarsenical con- 
pounds. 

1/-2/-3/6 ah 12/-27/6 


or 
4, 12%, 25, 50, 100, 250 
gallon tins. 


SPECIAL— 


j For Parks and Recre- 
ation Grounds—in bulk 


FOR ALL GLASS STRUCT! 


That req 
OUTSIDE SI 


ELLIO’ 
‘SUMMER 
SHADI 
The on genuil 
al and improve: 


In Tins, Green 
shade, #% Ib. 
13 Ibs. 3/- 


Do not be advised to use any other. 


Not direct from the Manufacturers: CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 5: 


2, 1928 


VATE your Fences, Trellis, Garere 


WITH 


“ROPITEX” 
OD PRESERVATIVE 


VATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 
~ DARK OAK, DAKK RED, AND GREEN 


applied with paint brush, but not for use on 
woodwork. 


PRICES: 
1 gallon cans at 3/6 cash, delivered. 
Dx » » bO ” ” 
0 ,, eet iG. 55 ” 


ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
thony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


~AND BAMBOO OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


DAVIES&C® citvine.tonoonecs 


[RATED SALE LIST Post Free 


ns, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every descript.on 


es from Poultry Houses from Huts from 
6 #1 12 6 £3 2 6 


i&CO.,.td., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


aval AViav AV aVavia Ave AU aU ay, 


RIZE 
legetables 


Vegetables grown with the 
help of Nitrate of Soda take 
the prizes at the shows. 
This means that it brings rapid 
growth, and imparts quality, 
crispness, tenderness, etc. 


Write for pamphlets, entitled, ‘*Successful 
Gardens for every Amateur,” ‘‘ The Man- 
=e) of Orchards and ned Trees,” 
“ans ratis and post by THE 
ILEAN NITRATE OMMITTEE, 
Fria House, New Broad Street, London, 
C0. 2. 


trate of Soda 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Vv 


eS AC ME” PS ct Aas Fae 


Chentiete, and most Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
lronmongers, Druggist Stores, etc. 


AC 
Quickly destroy ALL WEEDS, MOSS, etc., on Paths, Carriage Drives 
Yards, etc. POWDER UID NON-POISONOUS | 
WEED KILLERS. To make 25 gals., 2/6. 25 Pa 3/6. 25 Bate. 3/3. 
“ACME” Combined WEED KILLER and FERTILIZER for LAWNS. 
LAWN SAND KILLS CLOVER, DAISIES, MOSS, PLANTAIN, Etc. No other 


Manure necessary. 3 to 4 oz. to the square yard. 
141bs., 4/-  28lbs., 8/= 56lbs., 14/= locwt., 26/= 


“ ACME” 
SIMPLY SPREAD ON THE GRASS AND WATER IN. 


WORM KILLER. 7 Ibs., 1/9 14 Ibs., 3/+ 28 Ibs., 6/- 
ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD., TONBRIDGE, KENT 


nS lie ca YOUR HEDGES 
SORTA eee EDGES 
THE “LITTLE WONDER” &£ 
New, Hand made, Tarred, for training HEDGE CLIPPER 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


I JOH. HA 
3 ft. high, 3d., 43 ft. 44d., 6 ft. 6d., § Astor House, 14, Aldu ch, LONDON, W.C. 2 


74 ft. 74d,,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders “ G.I.” 

TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 

Send for List. Every description of Netting made. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


88, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


LAWN FERTILISER 
per 20/. cwt. 
WORMKILLER - - 17/6cwt. 

LAWN SAND - 17/- 
‘Tonks’? ROSE MAN URE 30/- | 
SWEET PEA MANURE 25/- ,, 
TOMATO MANURE - 22/6 ,, 
All Carriage Paid. 
The He ckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


“Gua out toeny sas, Walelorpiee umm Por | | KEDDY’S NEW NETS 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse a0 caret examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J.B yotiabe te! Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 7 ; 
ROBINBON, Glass and Bullders’ Mer GARDEN NETS. For Fruit Protection 
36 Years’ hives in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 
NEW 1in. square mesh, heavy ... 64d. per sq. yard 
NEW lin. square mesh, medium ... 5id. per sq. yard 
NEW $in. square mesh, eran 74d. per sq, yard 
NEW # in. square mesh, lig = 5d. per sq. yard 


REPAIRED 1 in. square ee (corded) 34d. per sq. yard 
REPAIRED 1 in. diamond mesh (not corded) 
9/- per 100 sq. yards 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 6$d. per sq. yd. 


Large quantities of lawn mowings accumulate NEW TENNIS NETS 


at this time of year. Mixed with other garden Various qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 each. 
refuse and treated when fresh with Adco 


Accelerator, they provide a perfect sunecti NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


for stable manure in a few months. é 
and stalky rubbish unmixed with grass cuttings ; 
or other soft green refuse must be treated with Samples and particulars from the manufacturers: 


Standard Adc -. outs 
Full particulars from all Seedsmen, etc , or from— J OSEPH BENTLEY, Limited 
ADCO LTD., 70, HARPENDEN, HERTS. BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


(Sole Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
ppointment CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


ve ey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
SULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


KINNELL’S “XL” PUMPS 


ARE WELL MADE G&G USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 


No. 44.-PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 
With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 

PUMP ONLY. 
<0 =a tin. fin. lin. 1} in. 


17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 
Garden, Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


List C 120 post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 55, 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


eee a aaa aa 
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gs~ Indispensable in the Garden “@G 


THOMSON’ S MANURES 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE-=s Per- 
fect Food—1 owt., 30/-; 56 lb, 16/-; 
28 Ib., 9/=; 14 1b.,B/*3 7 Ibs, 3/=5 tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE-—an excellent stimu- 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


lant—56 Ib., 17/-; 28 Ib., 9/6; 14 Ib., 5/6; 


7 Ilb., 3/5 tins, 1/3. 


THE FINEST MOTOR 
MOWER ON EARTH 


(and on Turf) 


CO 


ALL BRITISH 


“MOTOR MOWER 


ITS °-GEN ERA LaSIMELICITY. 
STRENGTH AND EFFICIENCY, 
SUPPORTED @ByaaSUGrines’ 
COVIPREHENS! Vibe SRY tee 
HAS. JUST IFiED pS] SUCCESS 
DRRESPECTIVE OFM PRICE: 


Six Models. Sizes 


from 14 inches and 


Any ATCO Model 
may be obtained for 


Ask for Free Demonstration 
a first payment of 


Prices from 


20 CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED, sha 
GUINEAS Whitworth Works, 33, Tilton Road, £8 
Send for latest BIRMINGHAM Balance 
Catalogue in 12 monthly sums, 


THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER IS PRODUCED 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN 


THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD g 


means certain death | 
greenfly and other 
- garden pests 


Per 9* Tube 


Makes 11 gallons of 
non - poisonous thoroughly 
effective syringing liquor. 


PREPARED IN A. FEW. MINU! 
Cirengol will give you healthy, beau 
blooms—start spraying now. 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Stores, 
Sole ACanufacturers : 


THOS. CHRISTY & CC 
6, Old Swan Lane, London, F.\ 


A PAR- -EXCELLEN 


BLOOM 
PRODUCE 


is by reason of the completeness of | 
composition and the happy blending of | 
high grade organic and other ingredier 
acknowledged by gardening experts to | 
supreme amongst fertilizers in produci) 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 
Prices: 

each 
112 1b. Bags - 26/= 141b. Bags - 4 
56.5: ae 7, Tso 
ooeacee Om 2 oi 
11lb. Tin + 9d. each 
If your local Seedsman does not cari 
stocks, supplies can be obtained dire 

from the Works. 

The fullest instructions accompany 
each Package. 
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ats Suitable for Ruins, Wall-tops, and Other Dry Places 


king of plants for the purposes 
|in the heading, it should be borne 
| that though some may be seen 
and happy in such places, it is a 
(lt matter oftentimes to plant and 
sstablish them in private gardens. 
ing, when one sees plants flourish- 
ild state in such dry situations, it 
about by the rule of the ‘‘ survival 
est,’ and though there may be 
of plants apparently growing com- 
hey may constitute but a small 
compared with those that have 
urvive; whereas in artificial plant- 
xy bemoan our want of success if 
succeed with a comparatively few 
that have engaged our efforts. 
t observer who carefully notes the 
letails as to the conditions under 
plants are flourishing will be more 
ueceed if he follows the hints of 
YM course, if some reasonable pro- 
jot made for the roots and ample 
wed, as by periodic waterings, 
slants have been put in position so 
ain life until they get a natural. 
t to the stone and soil, nothing less 
pected than | 
plants will 
and die the 
windy day. 
you can 
o establish 
n ruins or 
you create 
most inter- 
d beautiful 
ects, but in 
out a busi- 
his kind it 
2 kept in 
being ad- 
it, whatever 
on high 
‘he plants 
ve the habit 
ng up con- 
or drooping 
dges, so as 
le from the 
~~ and 
nenades. It 
ays the case 
s which are 


rive on and 
vhat appear 


places and 
ks will do 
and wall 
@ on such 
re is not 
t of «mois- 
ied in the 


Aubrietia, 


‘Retaining wall overhung with Lavender, Sant 
and Erinus alpinus 


rooting medium as occurs in natural forma- 
tions, which get the benefit of moisture by 


capillary attraction in a greater degree. This 


point may be proved by anyone who cares to 
experiment, and the fact may be recalled 
whilst we are glancing over a few species, 
one by one, commonly supposed to be suited 
for walls and natural rocks indiscriminately, 
and we might as well, whilst considering the 
species individually, take note of their re- 
spective cultural requirements. 

EriNus aLpinus.—This is a long time be- 
fore it becomes effective and well established, 
and often when it means to do so it sows 
itself better than human hands can do it.. A 
few plants, therefore, should be set at the 
higher parts. 

SAXIFRAGA LONGIFOLIA is often supposed to 
be a fit subject for dry walls, but according 
to our experience it is utterly useless for such 
places; it will do on what seems to be dry 
rocks that are more cool and get more mois- 
ture by capillary attraction. 

SAXIFRAGA LIGULATA.—Precisely the same 
thing may be said of this as the foregoing. 

CorYDALIS LUTFA.—This is a very likely 
plant for walls with crumbling seams or 


in Mrs. 


olina and Rock Roses, Corydalis, 
Graham Wood's beautiful garden at 


Highmount, Guildford, Surrey 


ledges of mortar rubbish, and it may be 
established by seed or very young plants. 

Drasas will do in tight fissures. 

ALYSSUM MONTANUM is a capital thing for 
walls where a slight depth of soil is provided. 

Tunica SAXIFRAGA may do, but it will re- 
quire careful planting for a start, and perhaps 
it would be easier and better to begin with 
seeds. 

Diantuus c/esius.—Excellent for rather 
flat and broad wall tops, but it should be 
well packed round with stones and a rather 
retentive loam, and surfaced ‘with leaf-mould 
and sand, and it should be _ periodically 
watered for the first season. 

LYCHNIS ALPINA AND L. LApPoNnica.—In 
every way these are manageable and effec- 
tive. 

COTYLEDON UMBILICUS AND C, CHRYSANTHA, 
and one or two other species of the same 
genus are ideal plants for walls and dry 
ledges. The objection, however, to these is 
that they are rather costly for a purpose dim- 
plying somewhat liberal use. 

SEDUM DASYPHYLLUM is pretty, but very 
small, and only fit to be in positions near the 
eye. Moreover, it is tender in damp climates, 
and certainly not per- 
fectly reliable. 


SEDUM GLAUCUM is, 
practically, for such 
purposes the same 
thing as above, with 
the advantages of be- 
ing hardier, a more 
vigorous grower, and 
a cheaper plant to ob- 
tain in quantity. 


SEMPERVIVUMS.—AIl 
or any of these are 
capital for covering 
crumbling walls with 
vegetation. The chief 
thing, however, is to 
plant them carefully 
at first. They should 
be flatly and securely 
fixed by the aid of 
small stones and some 
mortar in a wet state. 
Unless thus secured, 
soon dis- 


they are 

turbed by birds or 
blown away by the 
winds; és. fix the 


Houseléeks is a busi- 
ness that will not ad- 
mit of being done in 
a hurry. It would, 
perhaps, also be 
better to plant them 
in- the spring, just 
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when it is due for them to emit their new 
roots. 

A few other plants are :—Thymes of vari- 
ous sorts. The procumbent Stonecrops or 
Sedums in considerable variety. Not a few 
alpine Pinks. The orange-yellow Hawkweed 
for dry places that are not too sunny. Every- 
body knows the charming manner in which 
the Wall Rue Fern clings and thrives on old 
mortar. Alyssum spinosum is a quaint and 
curious plant, and often grows into bushes of 
considerable diameter. We have seen. Cam- 
panula rotundifolia doing splendid duty on 
the walls of ruins, and it goes without saying 
that Wallflowers and Snapdragons can be 
made happy in the wall garden. 

In fissures with careful planting many 
other things could be made to flourish, but to 
make them a success such fissures should be 
carefully examined, and if necessary a solid 
mass of soil to form a bed for the roots 
should also be rammed down firmly; a good 
mass should also be rammed in as a backing 
to prevent the roots from: being dried up. 
These provisions should be made before the 
plants are put into position, and the roots 
should then at their extremities be inclined 
downwards, and carefully and firmly covered 
with good soil. Indeed, we know no form 
of gardening requiring more patience and 
skill during the arranging of the plants than 
the wall garden. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Importation of Cherries 

HE Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 

has made an Order regulating the im- 

portation of Cherries into England and 
Wales -during..1928... The. object... of. the 
Order is to prevent the introduction of the 
Cherry Fruit Fly, a pest which is very preva- 
lent in certain Continental countries, but 
from which English orchards are at present 
free. Cherries grown in France will be ad- 
mitted without restriction until June 5th, 
after which date those grown in the southern 
part of France will be prohibited. Cherries 
from. Central France will be admitted until 
June 12th, and those grown in the northern 
departments until June 21st, after which date 
the importation of French Cherries will be 
entirely prohibited. Italian Cherries im- 
ported after June 5th must be accompanied 
by a certificate of origin; after June 16th 
their importation will be prohibited. Certi- 
ficates of origin must accompany Cherries 
grown in any other European country which 
are imported after June 5th. 


Imported Rose trees 


It is announced that an application for an 
Order in Council under the above-mentioned 
Act to require the marking with an indication 
of origin of imported Rose trees has been 
referred for inquiry to the Standing Com- 
mittee set up under the Act by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, acting 
jointly. 

Attention is called to the fact that, under 
the provisions of the Act, while the Com- 
mittee in every case referred to them must 
consider whether the goods should bear the 
indication of origin at the time of sale or 
exposure for sale, they may also, at their 
discretion, consider and report upon the ques- 
tion whether such goods should bear an in- 
dication of origin at the time of importation. 

The date of the inquiry in this case will 
be announced later. Any communication 
with regard to the matter should, however, 
be addressed as early as possible to Mr. H. J. 
Johns, the Secretary of the Standing Com- 
mittee, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1, 
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Correspondence am 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor 
not responsible for the views expressed by corresponde 


Notes on “ Reversion in Black Currants ” 
N Mareh 17th, 1925, I grafted a shoot 
from, sas ‘' reverted’? “bush Jon) toma 
ey Careful observations 


oe 


normal ’’. bush. 
have been made on the bush and on the “‘ re- 
verted ’’ scion which united with and made 
a successful union on a branch of the four- 
year-old normal bush. The ‘ reverted ” 
scion has given rise to other ‘‘ reverted ”’ 


shoots above the graft each year. These 
shoots have flowered in season, but have 
never borne fruit. Contrasting the half- 


developed flower-buds of the ‘‘ reverted ”’ 
shoots with the ‘‘ normal ”’ shoot flower-buds 
in a similar state, the points of the petals are 
purple, tinted in the ‘‘normal’’. and 
brownish in the ‘‘ reverted.’? The branches 
on the bush at the time of grafting are still 
normal, i.e., the leaves answer the descrip- 
tion of normal leaves, and have, in the past, 
given a good account of themselves as re- 
gards fruit, and they look I’ke repeating this 
fruitfulness this year. 

The only new ‘ reverted *’ shoots show- 
ing are two which developed from the base 
of the bush last year. At the time of writing, 
then, there are only three  ‘“* reverted” 
branches, one grafted on: and two. coming 
from the base of the bush just above the soil- 
level. From what I had heard and read, 1 
expected the whole bush to be sterile and 
every leaf and branch showing reversion 
symptoms. 

My deductions. from the foregoing account 
are that it is likely that ‘‘ reversion ’’ may. 
not attack a normally-developed shoot, but 
the buds may be susceptible and thus de- 
velop into reverted shoots. 

In pruning, when older branches are re- 
moved, as is usual, the basal stem-buds de- 
velop, and from my own observations on 
other bushes these ensuing young shoots are 
the ones first observed to be reverted. 

I should here say that my grafted bush has 
never been pruned. It would be of interest 
to know the amount of reversion which has 
developed in unpruned bushes and_ the 
amount in annually-pruned specimens of 
others interested in this subject. 

Joun W. Hatt, N.D.H. 


Hen and Chicken Daisies and double 
Panstes 


Hen and Chickens Daisies are so named 
from the central or normal head being sur- 
rounded by smaller ones. I desire to find out 
the whereabouts, if still in existence, of 
another and larger variety producing 
** chickens,’’ a plant which I had many years 
ago, but which was lost during a lengthened 
stay in London. This had a central flower 
of nearly twice the size of the ordinary one, 
and was of a deep pink colour mottled freely 
with white, and not quilled. I got it from 
a cottage garden in the south of Scotland, 
but cannot hear of it now. With reference 
to the Double Pansy, I have one here which 
has double flowers. It is a fancy Pansy with 
flowers of yellow and black, and is of the 
normal size of a good fancy Pansy. Its pre- 
sence in my garden has reminded me of 
another, the old ‘‘ Double Black Pansy.” I 
recollect seeing it listed in the catalogue of 
the once well-known firm of H. Cannell and 
Sons, of Swanley, when at the zenith of its 
prosperity. This flower was almost black, 
and, if my memory serves me after such a 
lapse of years, was more of a Hose-in-hose 
form than the present double one IJ have here, 
and much more attractive in many ways, and 
of such a deep purple as to be justifiably 


named as ‘‘ black.’’ I have fit 
it is still in existence, and not 
some of the old Irish ga 
have been indebted for the 
many good old flowers 
English and Scottish garder 
bedding-out craze. “am 


Varieties of Anemone 


With reference to Mr. Ce 
Anemone nemorosa (issue — 
291), he does not mention 
for colour, which is Royal ] 
first of all of them, and i 
good a blue as A, appenn 
his remarks about the bl 
and this also applies to one 
Beauty—very? little of the 
With regard to rose, pin! 
there are hundreds in my 
depth of colour, growing 
among the ordinary whi 
coloured form appears taller 
the others, but they do not 
much as the blue forms. » 


Apple Delici 

With reference to the 
issue, May 26th, page 324, 
is evidently an Apple whi 
deal of sun to perfect it. T 
of it being valuable in this 
the hot summer of 1921 it wa 
highest commendation. Sin 
ever, it has not proved wot 
except under glass or in very 
it will have to be struck out. 
possible, English varieties. E. A. 


_ 
Birds in the garden 
May I suggest a very simple prot 
Radish, Lettuce, and Turnip sow 
swinging balls of newspaper tied t 
of Bean-sticks, leaning at an ap 
degs.? It does equally well for t 
and latest sowings of Peas. p 
With first crops it seems largely 
wits, and if the sparrows and chaffi 
cleverer than we, why, they deserve 
Like us, they appreciate tender sal 
the winter, but when plenty 
abounds they pay little attentioi 
season crops. a. 
I imagine that Black Currant b 
the pungent flavour that the sme 
leaves suggests, and in any case 
that infests a ‘‘ big bud ”’ is so inf 
that millions would hardly ae 
even if they were palatable. The] 
Agriculture recognises the tit f 
vices iin keeping down the plagu 
Fly which man is quite unable te 
I am*also grateful to the house sp 
cleaning our climbing Rose trees 
Fly far beyond our reach. 


I was pleased to read 
pressed by your correspondent, © 
agree with him the damage to #1 
birds must amount to thousat 
annually. I have seen every ' 
eaten by the end of Novem 
Eltham. As for Plums, just 
Having had charge of the fruit tre 
found out the culprits. The tit ! 
the cause of all the mischief done 
watched them many a time. V 
troubled by finches as we are 10 
town. I have only seen one bullfin 
1s years—last winter. Some mov) 
they are getting insects. Nema 


5 


4 


The way in 


it. to know insects do not pass the 
1 young Plum wood; they hibernate 
e bark, on the stem of the trees 
rin the ground. I have been called 
xamine trees. The same _ thing, 
it bud gone’ by mid-winter; mostly 
rrants, Plums, and Gooseberries. 
remedy is to keep them out of your 
10t feed them. F. CORNISH. 
1, Kent. 


Calla or Arum Lilies 


never known these plants to flower 
as here this season. There were a 
Mts of these here when I came in 
, 1927, and only two plants bloomed. 
its looked in a poor condition, so I 
ed to feed with liquid cow manure. 
med to have a good effect on plants. 
the summer I plunged the pots in 
The plants came away earlier into 
han I really wanted, accounted for 
exceptionally wet summer. I re- 
1 August, using a compost made up 
good loam and half cow manure, 
id put through coarse riddle, and a 
sand through same. 

plants commenced blooming — in 
and have continued all the winter, 
he present (May 25th) there are still 
good blooms. There must have been 
undred blooms. I have fed regularly 
eekly with liquid from cow manure 
occasional dose of Canary guano, a 
ful to the gallon of water. These 
lave, perhaps, done little for years, 
h the feeding will probably account 
1 doing so well. J may not get very 
sults next year, but will continue to 
!, and hope for the best. 

A CUMBERLAND GARDENER, 
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The way in 

FOOTPATH from a_ secluded lane 
leads to a small West Surrey house. It 
arrives at a roomy stone-built porch 
with an arched entrance. Hollies _ were 
planted, to right and left, and now meet, 
arching overhead. The near banks have 
Leucothoé axillaris and hardy Ferns now in 
full growth. The path turns a little to the 
left a few yards away and on the right some 
rough stone steps lead into a space of garden 
that very soon turns into copse. The main 
intention of the modest path is to give an 
impression of seclusion. The longer stretch 
of it, which is out of the picture, has a low 
bank on the right and a handsome young 
Beech tree with a tall, smooth, grey trunk, 
also backed by Hollies; and there’ are 
glimpses into the wooded ground beyond. 
The bank itself is clothed with tufts of 
Whortleberry and masses of common hardy 
Ferns—Male Fern, Lady Fern, and Poly- 
pody. There is a general setting of Wood- 
rush (Luzula sylvatica), such a useful and 
well-looking plant for rough places in shade. 
It would always seem better to keep the 
planting of such an entrance path, and in 
larger places, that of the carriage road, quiet 
and restful, as a better preparation for any 

garden glories that may be beyond. G. J. 


The Californian Laurel 


When visiting Messrs. Hollamby’s nursery 
at Groombridge, Sussex, recently, my atten- 
tion was drawn to this very interesting ever- 
green tree, which in many respects resembles 
a narrow-leaved Sweet Bay. 

Its dense growth and fresh green appear- 
ance render it a desirable subject for a posi- 
tion where a tree of more than ordinary 
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Arum italicum 


interest is desirable, it being-the only known 
species. Its leaves are strongly scented, 
especially when crushed or brushed against, 
and’ I am pleased to see that Mr. W. J. Bean, 
in his ‘“* Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles,’’ describes this fine tree as quite 
hardy in the open at Kew, and mentions one 
at Bitton Vicarage, Bristol, as frequently 
bearing crops of fruit. 

It is strange that we so rarely meet with 
this interesting subject, which was_ intro- 
duced by Douglas as long ago as 18209. 

E. Markuam. 


Arum italicum 


HERE are so few plants of handsome 

foliage in March and earliest April that 

this Italian Arum should be more com- 
monly grown in gardens. Except for the ex- 
tremely effective thick veining of low-toned 
white over the surface of the leaves it would 
seem to be almost identical with our common 
Lords and Ladies (Arum maculatum), for it 
is exactly like it in growth and habit, and 
favours the same kind of places; also, our 


wild Arum, though not so handsomely 
veined, is often variegated with purple 


blotches. As it dies away early it is best kept 


for the spring garden. Cal ie 


Greenhouse Calceolarias 

Seeds may be sown now for next season’s 
flowering. This should be done in pans of 
light soil, covering the seeds but very lightly, 
placing a sheet of glass over the pans and 
shading from sunshine. These Calceolarias, 
like their conseryatory . colleagues the 
Cinerarias, should always be grown under 
coal conditions, 
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Auricula Bookham Glory 


” 


An alpine variety with large, perfectly round “‘ pips, 


yellow eye. 


rich velvety purple with large lemon- 


An Award of Merit was recently granted to this variety as a hardy garden or 


rock plant when shown by Mr. James Douglas 


Auriculas month by month 
May till December 


HE following is a brief summary of the 
work among Auriculas as recommended 


by Mr. A. S. Hampton, 63, Tilehurst 
Road, Reading, Secretary to the National 
Auricula’ and Primula Society (Southern 


Section) :— 

May.—As the plants go out of bloom re- 
potting must be commenced. 

June.—This month should see all re- 
potting finished. Just sufficient water to 
keep the plants from flagging is all that is 
necessary so long as they are kept clean and 
cool. 

July.—Although no active growth will be 
perceptible, still the plants will be working 
underground, and must be encouraged. As 
in June, there should be no excess in water- 
ing, only just enough to keep the roots on 
the move. 

August.—All the offshoots which were not 
ready in February can now be removed, and 
treated as there advised. Any plant requiring 
more roomy quarters should be transplanted. 
All plants established should be exposed to 
the air on all favourable occasions, and a 
watch kept for Green Fly. The second sea- 
son of growth will now begin, and should be 
encouraged as much as possible to secure fine 


heads of bloom in the spring, and. for this 
good autumn growth is essential. 

September.—In this month the plants will 

need all the air possible, and exposure on all 
favourable occasions. This will help to 
secure a good, sturdy, healthy growth, and 
to enable the ‘plants to pass safely through 
the winter. Too much attention cannot 
possibly be given to watering and cleanliness. 
loa attention to these apparently trifling 
mafters that enables some growers to out. 
distance others. 
_ October.—Towards the end of the month 
the supply of water should be decreased, but 
in all other respects the treatment should be 
the same as in September. 

November and December.—These are two 
critical months for the Auricula, but with 
care and attention they will pull safely 
through. Abundance of fresh air must be 
allowed, and the plants kept as dry as possi- 
ble overhead. No water must lodge in the 
heart of the plant, and the soil must be kept 
sweet. If the soil should become sour 
through damp, mischief will follow. . Very 
little watering will be necessary, still,-,if the 
weather be open, a little will ‘sometimes be 
mecessary to prevent the plants from be- 
coming dust-dry, which is at all tames a 
source of great evil. 

There are but few secrets worth Peat 


June 


in the cultivation of the Auricula, — 
four in number. (1) A sweet, — 
compost must be used. (2) 7 
cleanliness ‘must be maintai 
stimulants should be employed, 
manures, or even liquid man 
alike injurious to the Auricul 
attention should be paid to wat 
plants must never get dust-d 
sodden; both are great eyil 
medium is what is required. 

These are the points to be b 
The Auricula should on no 
coddled. It requires a sim 
sense treatment, given in a 
way, and then success will be 


Observations at Chels 
1928.3 


By Sir WiLL1aM LaWall 
late Treasurer of the Royal Horug 


S I no longer occupy an 
in connection with the So 
no responsibility for the ai 
I feel at liberty to make a few 
In the first place I should like | . 
late the Council and the offici: 
admirable way in which the shoy 
ised; a severe critic of the Soc 
of her way to tell me she tho 
was ‘' very nice indeed,” that 
and awards were excellent, and 
no criticisms to make whateve é 
good. My personal view is that i 
very nice if, as soon as arrangemen 
the Chelsea Show could be held 1. 
season. There are two reasons 
The first is the frequent occurr 
weather towards the end of + 
likelihood that the end of June o 
ginning-of July would give warmer a 
days. Secondly, the show, being alw 
at the Same time, we see the same 
The show held later would have | 
shrubs and more herbaceous flows 
should see Campanulas on the oe | 
good Lilies, ‘and better Irises. 
would not be so good, but Roses. w 
much better. 

The arrangement by” which P: 
Roses, and Orchids were collected 
in inter-connecting tents was € 
the contractors let the Society _ 
when they supplied dirty old { 
which hardly let any light throu 
pearance of the Rose tent was 


centre of the tent, which wou 
depth and so allow for better s 
they had been taken’ away from 
the tent and arranged in separa 
should like to see this me 
large genera together extend 
hardly be, possible to erect 
separate tents, but the tent & 
smaller exhibits might have ¢ 
in groups, as was the case t 
Irises. .I. should also like to 
ment made with wooden exh i 
lighted on the clerestory prin 
the usual practice in Continent 
and is an enormous ady 
antiquated tents. 2 ta 

To come to the show. W 
vation of the plants was in 
case admirable, the arranger 
groups frequently left very m 
sired. I thought three .of the 
well set up, namely, Captain Sym 
rock garden, Mr. F. G, Woo 
rock garden on a table, and -) 
group of Irises. The latter show 
straint and a full sense of valu: 
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bank of Ferns in their centre, was 
stactory. in some groups the ex- 
seemed to have no iaea of the evil 
yf interference in colours, and by 
ition of colours wholly divorced on 
matic scale produced damaging and 
ictory results. ‘This was notably the 
th Baron Schréder’s magnificent 
f noble Amaryllis. Not onty were 
ked by bright blue Delphiniums, but 
ip itself lost much by the introduc- 
coloured foliage plants and the fact 
- yarious shades of colours jin the 
$s were not grouped together, but 
anged plum-pudding wise. Most of 
ups consisted of a mere bank of 


without any gradation, and two 
ontaining a large number of Rhodo- 
; were- frankly deplorable. The 


for the Commemoration Cup were 
yd, but should have been arranged 
_ down the centre of the tent instead 
placed at angles like the memorials 
Park Corner. The group that won 
nd prize had a beautiful centre, but 
siderably through inclusion of com- 
‘imulas and VPetunias, whilst the 
ums and Mimulus at the corners 
Heesuttable. There were not very 
~yw or notable plants. Much interest 
en in the little Calceolaria Darwini 
showed. This had four flowers on 
Mrs. Walter Jones’s gardener told me 
had a plant with more than 12 large 
on it. Mr. Clarence Elliott sa‘d that 
seen the plant frequently in Chile and 
ught back several clumps with him. 
ra’s Lilac Masséna is the best single 
have seen. I saw it growing at High 
where it makes a splendid bush. The 
phus on Mr. Wallace’s exhibit, illus- 
n your issue of May 26th, was a 
] thing, and on Messrs. Baker’s stall 
as a plant of the beautiful Rhodo- 
which is so difficult to grow. The 
plant was, I think, Primula nutans, 
nother Primula, whose name I am 
. say I forget, was, perhaps, the 
plant in the show. 

» | am very glad Mr. Beckett got an 
which he richly deserved, I cannot 
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but commiserate with Messrs. Sutton in just 
missing the cup. Their exhibit was by far 
the best show they have staged, and | am 
sure they will not mind my saying that | 
should have liked it even better if it had not 
been surrounded by a white railing. 


The Candelabrum Primulas 


Thespaper by “‘ G. H. D.” on this class of 
Primula (page 327) brings to mind the distant 
day when P. japonica arrived in this country, 
forerunner of a type then unknown to British 
gardeners. ‘The novelty of its growth, with 
uer upon tier of crimson flowers, created 
much excitement among amateurs, and it is 
amusing to remember at the present time, 
when this species grows by the million sell- 
sown in woodland, how well ‘pleased I was 
to secure a single plant for the price of thirty 


shillings. I think that was in 1874. I am 
well able to endorse all that *‘G. H. D.”’ 


writes in praise of his strain of P. pulveru- 
lenta, for he was so kind as to send me a 
dozen plants as a gift a couple of years ago. 
They are now in full flower, their delicate 
flesh tints making charming harmony with 
a sky-blue carpet of Myosotis sylvatica, and 
among them some spires of the incomparable 
azure of Meconopsis Baileyi. ‘‘ G. H. D.”’ 
does not include P. burmanica in his list. 
It is a good purple candelabrum, coming into 
flower as P. pulverulenta passes over and be- 
fore P. Poissoni begins. 
Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Narcissi at Brodie Castle 


On my way to Loch Marie and the Isle of 
Skye I recently paid a four-hours’ visit to 
Brodie Castle, and saw for the first time, to 
my intense gratification, the glorious Narcissi 
of most impressive colour and form. that 
luxuriate there. The garden, with its en- 
vironment of flowering trees in which the 
Wild Cherry at the period of my visit was 
especially conspicuous, may be described as 
a veritable ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,’’? and it may 
expressively be said, in the memorable 
language of Shakespeare, that ‘* nothing can 
stale its infinite variety.” 

From what I have seen and learned in- 
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cidentally of his achievements with Narcissus 
hybridisation | should imagine that Brodie 
ot Brodie is one of the greatest and most 
distinguished’ raisers the world has known. 
This estimate was confirmed by two floral 
experts and enthusiasts whom I _ met, 
incidentally, at Brodie Castle, viz., Mr. 
Richardson, of Waterford, and Mr. Wilson, 
of Belfast. They said that, as a hybridist, 
he had only two rivais,’Mr..G. H. Engle- 
heart, the famous raiser of Beersheba and 
many other exquisitely beautiful Daffodils, 
Ante Viren Walliamceeor (Cortwalle. |} 
narrowly missed meeting with Mr. Cuthbert- 
son, Junr., of the renowned Midlothian 
Nurseries, whose opinion on this picturesque 
subject would also have been valuable. 

The evolution of the Narcissus has been 
very remarkable, and no man living has 
given it a more enduring impulse and in- 
spiration than this Highland Chieftain, 
whose creations (too numerous to be 
enumerated here and too refined in their 
colour to be adequately described) are, I am 
convinced, predestined to endure. 

Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


Irises by the lakeside 


IVEN a lake or a damp, marshy bit of 

ground the charm of the Iris sibirica, 

with its mass of delicate purple flowers 
on a tall slender stem growing by the water’s 
edge, is not to be surpassed, and it is one of 
the most showy and easily-grown plants for 
those who are seeking something for a 
marshy corner or the borders of a Water Lily 
pond. A plant or two of the yellow Globe 
Ranunculus will grow with ease once 
planted and form a showy attraction in simi- 
lar situations. W. M. D. 


Pot Roses 

These, having finished their flowering 
under glass for this season, may be placed 
outside and plunged in a bed of old ashes 
where sun and air will have free play upon 
them. Good growth should be encouraged 
by. careful attention to waterings, some of 
which should be of manurial value. Prompt 
attention should be given should attacks of 
mildew or Aphis appear, 
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The Primula Conference 


RE exhibition of Primulas at Chelsea in 

connection with the Conference proved a 

wonderful tribute to the popularity of 
the genus. Private and trade growers from 
all parts of the kingdom staged splendid ex- 
hibits, the whole comprising the finest and 
most representative collection of Primulas 
that has ever been seen. 


Primula vinciflora, which has now been 

placed in the genus Omphalogramma and 

will in future be labelled Omphalogramma 
vinciflora 


Primula magellanica, from South America, 
the Swiss-alpine species, our native P. scotica 
and P. farinosa, together with the numerous 
Asiatic species, showed the wide geographical 
distribution of the genus. Good plants of the 
difficult Primula Reidii served to illustrate 
cultural skill, whilst the old gold and silver 
laced Polyanthus, reminiscent of our child- 
hood days, vied with the newest introduc- 
tions from Thibet to provide a feast of variety 


and colour sufficient to satiate the most 
ardent Primula enthusiast. 
The Conference, however, much as one 


would like to write to the contrary, proved 
disappointing to many. Any conference 
notable for the absence of the principal 
authorities on the subject is almost fore- 
doomed, and in this case the absence of Pro- 
fessor W. Wright Smith, of the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden (to whom we are indebted 
for the new revision of the genus), formed a 
gap which could not be filled. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir David Prain was the Chair- 
man of the morning session, which opened 
with a paper by Mr. F. J. Chittenden, giving 
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a summary of ‘‘ Professor W. W. Smith’s 
new classification of the Primulas.’’ Im- 
portant changes include the separation of 
Omphalogramma from Primula and making 
this section a new genus. The group P. 
geranioides is absorbed in P. cortusoides, the 
Maximowiczii series is included in Nivales, 
and the P. suffruticosa section will in future 
be known as Bullatae.n Mr. Chittenden also 
gave a short history of the genus, and it was 
interesting to find that the number of known 
species had more than doubled since the last 


Conference in 1913. 
Miss D. De Winton’s paper, entitled 
“* Inheritance in Primula sinensis,’’? was a 


record of much patient work and observa- 
tion, and was especially interesting as show- 
ing the relation of the leaves and flowers as 
factors in plant breeding. 


Miss C. Pellow followed with a paper on 
“Primula Kewensis and its derivatives,”’ 
and Dr. C. L. Huskins read one on the 


“Hybrids of Primula Julize with the Prim- 
rose and Oxlip.”’ : 

These three papers, although based on 
Primula and excellent in themselves, were, 
perhaps, more suited for a conference on 
Plant Breeding, and the gradually-dwindling 
audience rather suggested that it was not 
quite what they wanted. 

Two other papers which were on _ ‘the 
agenda for the morning session, ‘* OldeGar- 
den Primroses,’’? by Mr. C. W, Needham, 
and ‘‘ Hybrids of the Vernales group of 
Primulas,’’ by Professor H. W. Heslop 
Harrison, were not read. 

Mr, E. A. Bowles’ was Chairman of the 
afternoon session, and the first paper was 
read by Dr. Handel Marzetti, entitled 
‘“Chinese Primulas at Home.’’ Dr. Ma- 
zetti dealt with a large number of the 
Chinese species, and gave first-hand informa- 
tion of the conditions under which each 
species grew in its native home. ~ Un- 
fortunately, the difficulty of speaking in a 
tent and the exterior noises inseparable from 
the great show told much against the 
speaker, and much valuable information was 
lost to the audience. It is hoped that this 
valuable paper will be published verbatim, 
so that growers may have the benefit of Dr. 
Handel Mazetti’s personal observations. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that native 
conditions are not always an accurate guide 
for successful cultivation, and they must be 
modified to suit the climatic and other local 
conditions of our own gardens, 

The Hon. H. D. McLaren was the next 
speaker, and he treated with ‘‘ Eastern 
Primulas for the Garden.’’ After a_ brief 
outline of general garden cultivation Mr. 
McLaren took the various sections of 
Primulas in the new classification in rota- 
tion, mentioning the best species in culti- 
vation, and selecting those which were most 
amenable and suitable for garden decoration. 
Despite the adverse conditions Mr. McLaren 
could be distinctly heard in all parts of the 
tent. 

The last paper was by Mr. N. K. Gould, 
entitled ‘‘ Primulas flowered at Wisley.”? 
This proved that the experience of Wisley 
with the more difficult Primulas was very 
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similar to the results obtained at Bo 
mentioned by Mr. McLaren. 4 
Mr. J, Adamson, who (owing ¢ 
was, unfortunately, unable to ~ 
Conference, had sent his paper 
cultivation of some new and 
Primulas,’’ but owing to the la 
hour it was not read, and the € 
closed. 
But why did many Primula 
appear disappointed, and what 
pected of the Conference? I thit 
hoped to have heard the nomenelat 
genus discussed in detail and with 
so that their minds could be ele 
confusion which exists in the i 
of many of the closely-allied speci 
Of the sub-species grouped aroun 
Poissonii few can say with cert 
is P. Wilsoni; P.7-*oblantedt 
glycosma. In the Nivales sectio 
tion arises as to whether the cok 
farina is the only point of dem 
tween P. sino-purpurea and P. 
ginea, and again whether the plar 
grown in some gardens and has bee 
as a coloured form of P. chienantha 
P. sino-plantaginea or only a colour yar 
of P. chionantha. The Musearioides ser 
also much confused in gardens, and the) 
problems exist in the Sikkimensis secti( 
Turning to cultural problems. The | 
tion of sun and shade for the various gri 
the cause and prevention of the w 
rotting of the crowns, which accounts fo 
disappearance of many rare species, 
whether lime is essential to the well-beii 
some Asiatic species, or do they only tol 
it, are subjects which would have bec 


Primula nutans, flowers lovely pale 
mauve 


Shown by Lady Aberconway and The H¢ 
H. D. McLaren 


- 1928 


mula Littoniana, Giant Form 


2feet high. The centre of great 
admiration at Chelsea 


terest to all growers of these lovely 


evening session could have been 
| at the Horticultural Hall with 
by leading authorities and illustrated 
rn slides no doubt there would have 
arge and appreciative audience, but, 
I am afraid that the Primula Con- 
yf 1928 must go down into history as 
mall achievements. Fe CPs 


IMULAS AT CHELSEA 
las at Chelsea this year had a tent 
nselves, which, in view of. the 
Conference held on_ the second 
iS a good thing, for Primula lovers 
udy the various species, hybrids, and 
ir more comfortably than when they 
tered about in various exhibits all 
s big tents. The exhibitors in this 
put up a splendid effort, but where 
ww and Edinburgh Botanic Gardens? 
lad been reserved, but they did not 
The R.H.S. Gardens at Wisley 
Jaye done more. Undoubtedly the 
xhibit of Primulas ever staged was 
Lady Aberconway and the Hon. 
ee of Bodnant. It was beauti- 
anged, and in all the many species 
eties—s5o0 or more distinct names— 
as not a bad plant.. Surely a great 
0 the man responsible, Mr. F. C. 
and only those who grow or attempt 
the species exhibited know what care 
ble is required to bring them to 
ig perfection. This group deserved its 
—Gold Medal and Cain Cup. One 
as specially noticed at this year’s 
>. nutans, a very beautiful but some- 
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what difficult species, and it is good to know 
it is still in the country. The best plants ex- 
hibited were those of Col. and Mrs. Kemmis. 
_ Looking through the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden’s publication, The Genus 


Primula,’’ one is struck by the vast number 


of species known and by the small number ’ 


in cultivation, and the still smaller number 
that can be termed ‘‘ garden plants.’’ Those 
that cannot be readily admitted into the latter 
are so interesting that they deserve special 
care. In many cases a small Alpine-house 
would probably meet the case and provide 
unlimited joy and interest to the owner. 

The conditions in this country compared 
with those in the native habit of so many of 
the Chinese and Thibetan species is so totally 
opposite that cultivation becomes very dith- 
cult, and I wonder whether, in the course of 
time, persevering with many of them they 
will gradually become acclimatised and 
easier to grow. They are certainly worth 
taking great trouble with. There are species 
for every garden and almost every place ‘in 
the garden. It is to be hoped that many 
visitors to Chelsea and the Primula tent will 
have been badly smitten with ‘* Primulitis.”’ 

Col. and Mrs. Kemmis (gardener, Mr. 
Chapman), of Everton Grange, Lymington, 
had a large table of exceedingly well-grown 
plants. The pick of the exhibit was a small 
group of P. nutans, a conical head of lovely 
pale mauve flowers with a mealy stem and 
mealy cone, and most deliciously scented, 
the giant form of P. Littoniana with its 
curious spikes of flower, more like a wild 
Orchid than a Primula, a big group of the 
tall yellow P. helodoxa, P. japonica Miller’s 
Crimson, quite the best of the japonica 
forms, while P. j. Elspeth is paler in colour. 
P. Florinda, with its giant foliage, is a very 
striking plant. It is a giant Sikkimensis 
bearing large heads of soft yellow flowers. 
P. bummanica is of a reddish-mauve shade 
with a yellow, belonging to the Candelabra 
section. Two big groups of P. pulverulenta 
and the Bartley Pink forms of this species 
on stems nearly 3 feet tall. P. Cock- 
burniana, with rich orange flowers, is 
smaller than most, and this crossed with P. 
pulverulenta produced the Lissadell hybrids, 
of which there were many fine plants of vari- 
ous shades of orange-scarlet. P. hybrida 
helodoxa x anisodora is a tall plant with the 
habit of the former, with soft apricot-pink 
flowers. P. vittata might be described as a 
purple form of Sikkimensis. P. Veitchii has 
vivid rosy-magenta flowers. P. septemloba 
is more botanically interesting than beautiful, 
as is P. muscarioides and P. seclust. P. 
Mooreana belongs to the Capitata section, 
large flowers of rich purple with mealy stems 
and a mealy cone. 


Mr: G. H. Dalrymple, Bartley, made a 
table group of which the chief feature was a 
new hybrid of the candelabra section, a 
hybrid of japonica, and Lissadell hybrid, 
called Sir George Thursby, a very fine flower 
of rich ruby-crimson and undoubtedly a very 
fine garden plant as its constitution seems 
Ar. The following amusing comment on 
this fine Primula was overheard at Chelsea. 
A friend of Sir GeorgeThursby saw the plant 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, I’m d , how ap- 
propriately named. Why, it’s just the colour 
of Sir George’s face when he is swearing at 
Mr. Dalrymple in the hunting field.” (Sir 
George Thursby is Master of the New Forest 
Buckhounds, and Mr. Dalrymple says that 
Sir George has. never been seen doing this, it 
never having been necessary.) P. Litton- 
iana, the type plant, which is the deeper 
colour of the two forms. He made a good 
show of .his strain, P. pulverulenta, in the 
various shades of pink, one of the best and 
prettiest of all Primulas for the garden. 
There were some seedlings of a P, japonica x 
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The new Primula Sir George Thursby, 
P. japonica x P. Lissadell Hybrid 


Shown by G. H. Dalrymple 


P. pulverulenta cross, interesting in being-a 
difficult cross to achieve, P. japonica being 
difficult to hybridise with other species. 


Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, of Moniaive, 
had a fine ground group grown as only they 
can grow Primulas.. The outstanding feature 
was P. Littoniana, giant form, over: 2 feet 
high, on massive: stems. The rare and 
beautiful P. nutans was good. P. Florinde 


Primula Malanops 


Shown for the first time by Oliver and Hunter 
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This beautiful plant of Ranunculus Lyalli in full bloom shown in Clarence 


Elliott's rock garden was one of the great treasures at-Chelsea. 


It is very 


seldom that this New Zealand species can be induced to flower in this 
country 


The plant has large, rounded leaves and very large, handsome, waxy white flowers, not 


unlike those of Anemone japonica, with delicate yellow stamens in the eentre. 


Ttris 


. notoriously difficult to flower satisfactorily in our climate 


was in fine form, though I thought P. micro- 
donta alpicola a better flowering plant, yet 
the fine foliage of the former is very attrac- 
tive. Their P.-sikkimensis was nearly as 
big as either of the two foregoing. They had 
a very attractive yellow form of P. Cockburn- 
liana. P. prionotes is a quaint purplish 
flower of the Sikkimensis group. P. 
Wilsoni, P. luteola, P. Bulleyana, and P. 


Red Hugh were in good form. P. micro- 
donta, white form, was very nice. P. flexi- 
lipes, like a small Sikkimensis. P. auran- 


tiaca is a dwarf candelabra of Bulleyana 
colour... P. secundiflora was remarkably well 
grown, and is a dwarfer but larger flowered 
P. vittata. 

Col. Charles Brook (gardener, Mr. T. 
Cload), of Nairn, put up a good group com- 
prising many of the candelabra section, as 
P. Lissadell hybrid, P. Aileen Aroon, P. Red 
Hugh, P. Bulleyana, P. helodoxa, and P. 
burmanica. The Sikkimensis section in- 
cluded P. Florinde (very well grown), P. 
microdonta alpicola, and P. sikkimensis. P. 
secundiflora was very strong and a mass of 
flower. P. Littoniana, giant form, was well 
grown. 

Lady Aberconway and the Hon, H. D. 
McLaren (gardener, Mr. F. C. Puddle), of 
Bodnant, had a wonderful display, using 


rock in the exhibit. The finest of all the 
plants exhibited was a group of P. nutans, 
very well grown and flowered. P. Cockburn- 
iana, P. aurantiaca, P. involucrata, and P. 
burmanica were all finely grown. ‘Lhe P. 
japonica varieties were exceptionally good, a 
rich pink being one of the best of them. P. 
Littoniana, giant form, and the curious P. 
mollis were included. The hybrid Anisodora 
x helodoxa is very attractive, taking after 
helodoxa in habit and foliage, with flowers 
of arich apricot. P. helodoxa, the Red Hugh 
Improved, was a particularly well-selected 
form of this hybrid. P. Reidii was a tiny 
gem about 25 inches high, round white 
flowers in small heads of two to four flowers 
with mealy calyces. P. chionantha, of the 
Nivales section, one of the few. of this 
amenable to our climate. _P. Veitchii and its 
near relation, P. Lichiangensis, were well 
flowered. P. Mooreana, with mealy foliage 
and stems. -P, deflexa, of the Muscarioides 
section, was specially _well grown, with 
mauve: flowers. P. pulverulenta varieties 


contained some especially good forms of. 


rose-pink.. P, redoleus and P. Forrestii, the 
former a white cousin of the latter, is an at- 
tractive plant. P. effusa is a very dainty 
species belonging to the Malacoides section. 
Altogether there were about 50 or mare 
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species, and the group was a credit {| 
concerned, especially to Mr, Puddle, | 

Baker’s, of Wolverhampton, m 
display, which included P. chrysog 
fonm of P. Wardii, P. secundi 
grown), P. Veitchii, the curious P 
with almost black flowers strongl 
Aniseed, three massive plants of B, 
P. sikkimensis (a Kingdon War 
good constitution), P. burmaniea, 
donta var. violacea and two 4 
and a fine lot of P. pulverulenta 
hues in Primrose, Cowslip, and 

Dr. McWatt staged a very w 
of species, etc. P. secundiflora 
and P. involucrata (the mauy, 
forms), P. microdonta and its 
P. reticulata (a very strong 
form), P. capitata, the blue-fk 
menziesiana, the curious green Pj 
heucherifolia (quaint hanging bells 
purple), P..Forbesii (of the Ma 
tion), P. chrysopa (a larger 
Wardii), P. reticulata, P. Veitchii, 
of the old gold-laced Polyanthus. ~ 

The Primley Botanic Nursery s| 
obconica x P. sinensis, “a@aae 
Primley var., a large-flowered 
with ‘lilac-mauve flowers. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale ma 
group round a small pool, featur 
of P.  sikkimensis, P. Cockbu 
Lissadell hybrid, Red Hugh, P. 
Bartley strain (the rose-pink var 
Thursby, being very good), P. jap 
sanguinea, P. La Lorraine, and p 

Mr. E, Scaplehorn, Beckenham 
pulverulenta Bartley strain, P.. 
P. Reidii, P. Menziesiana, P. Be 
japonica splendens (a good fonm,oi 
carmine), P. sikkimensis, P. Liss¢ 
Aileen Aroon, and P. Veitchii. 

The John Innes Horticultural Ins 
an interesting” exhibit showing b 
sults of P-“kewensis and its derivatives 
also different forms of P. sinensis, a sc 
fic group of considerable interest. _ 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, sh 
a big mass of P. obconica grandifloi 
various colours. Salmon Green was | 
lightful shade. Lilaza and Giant 
Crimson were exceptionally fine. Altog 
this was a very effective and well-g 
exhibit. ; 

Mr. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, East Grin: 
put up a group with a number of pa 
hybrids not in flower, chiefly of the Aw 
section. They also showed a good lot 
Wardii (lilacamauve), P. secundiflora, 
P. pulverulenta. 

The R.H.S, Gardens, Wisley, slow 
batch of well-grown P. japonica; showin 
range of colour in this species. Man, 
not worth keeping, and this species wa 
thorough re-selecting. In’ this group” 
were three good colour forms well } 
keeping, one being a good deep rose. 

Messrs. Wood, Taplow, put up a sma 
neat group of well-grown plants, whic 
cluded P. secundiflora,- P. farinosa 
sikkimensis, P. chrysopa, P. pulvert 
and its pink forms, P. Coclkburniana, 2 
Veitchii. 

Messrs, Storrie and Storrie, Glen‘ 
showed a big bank of Polyanthus, Auri 
and CowSlips.’ Their giant Border 
anthus were @ very fine strain, especiall 
yellow. varieties. The Border Auriculi 
blue and’ mauve shades were very attra 
The ‘quaint Jack-in-the-Green Polyanthu 
shown, and the true Oxlip, Primula ela 
‘Messrs. Sutton also exhibited a 5! 


_colour photographs of their Primulas; 


individual plants and groups, in the h 
at Reading, which were very accurate 
true to life. 

In. the large tents on the small rock 


this picture we see a grand old specimen of the Japanese Pine, 
ius Thunbergii, much used in Japan for training into dwarf plants. 
[he specimen was well placed in Col, Gavin Jones’ rock garden 


xhibits Messrs. Tuckers, of Oxford, 
ed P. japonica, P. secundiflora, and P. 
a, the Bird’s-eye Primula. 

G. Reuthe showed P. silkkimensis, P. 
a, of the Muscarioides section (quaint 
than beautiful), a fine batch of P. 
sa, and the Bartley strain of P. 
ienta. 

srs. M. Prichard, of Christchurch, in 
fround group showed P. sikkimensis, 
sadell hybrid Unique, P. pulverulenta 
y strain, Hew. Dalrymple, and Lady 
dy. 


rsley Hall Horticultural College 
ieeeesikkimeéensis, P. Luteola, P. 
ilenta, P. helodoxa, and Lissadell 


s. All were very 
condition. 
srs. Waterer, of Twyford, exhibited 
las in splendidly-grown plants of. P. 
lensis, P. Veitchii, P. japonica, and P. 
ulenta., 

V. Roger, Pickering, showed the new 
ithus, Barrowley Gem, P. rosea grandi- 
P, pulverulenta, and P. farinosa. 

srs. Wallace, of Tunbridge Wells, in 
arge ground group of Lilies and Rhodo- 
ms showed P. pulverulenta and the 


good, strong plants 


Y pink forms, P, japonica Briscoei (a 


rm with a dark eye), and P. helodoxa. 
Amos Perry, Enfield, had in his large 
of herbaceous plants P. Veitchii, P. 
crata, P. secundiflora, and P. Luteola 
ale yellow flowers in large heads. 
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GARDENS 


CHELSEA ~ROCK 


TULIPS AT CHELSEA 


The season of 1928 will not be recalled with 
pleasurable memory by the majority of Eng- 
lish Tulip growers. Cold winds, drought, 
and frost have done their worst, and stunted 
growth, «fire, and~igéneral _ disappointment 
have been the order of the day. <A glance 
round Covent Garden—always a. sure cri- 
terion of the caprice of the clerk of the 
weather—showed not.a single Tulip of first- 
class quality on offer. All were blistered and 
spotted to a degree. The more ¢redit must 
for this reason be accorded to the Tulip ex- 
hibitors at Chelsea, who, in spite of evil 
weather and the late date of the show, pro- 
vided an excellent representative display of 
these ever popular flowers. a 4 

Messrs. Dobbie, of Edinburgh, are favoured 
as to date of flowering in regard to: the 
northerly latitude of their growing grounds. 
Southern growers must have had the greatest 
difficulty in retaining many varieties in per- 
fection, but Messrs.-Dobbie’s Scottish flowers 
arrived in the very pink of condition and en- 
abled them to put up a magnificent collection 
—probably the largest Tuliv exhibit—in which 
we noted, with special satisfaction, Rosabella, 
a large pink flower, with the appearance and 
charm of a Rose bud; Orange. Perfection, a 
small but exceedingly well-built flower of deep 
fiery salmon; Carrara, a truly, noble white, 
rivalling Zwanenburg, and possessed of pale 
anthers, which do not spoil the purity of 
colour when storm-splashed; Le Notre, a 
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The bold rock garden and beautifully made mountain stream by 
Capt. Symons-Jeune. 
charcoal study boldly sketched, clever in composition and power- 


This was described in our last issue as ‘a 


”) 


fully drawn 


very good rosy pink; Inglescombe Pink 
(which is not a pink at all, but rather a sal- 
mon-buff) ; and Fantasy, the well-known par- 
rot variant of Clara Butt. .This remarkable 
flower will always retain its charm in spite of 


“the recent discovery that parrotting is a form 


of infectious’Chlorosis.- It has sturdy stems, 
which enable the truly monstrous flower to be 
held reasonably erect, but its great charm is 
the striking contrast provided by the flecks 
of vivid green and deep salmon, which pro- 
vide a colour contrast in keeping with its 
curious form—like nothing so much as an 
exotic snake’s head, with fangs complete, ar- 
ranged in all the colours of a tropic jungle. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons were:awarded a 
Silver Cup for a first-class display of standard 
and up-to-date varieties, in which prominence 
was given to Prince of Orange, a May flower- 
ing variety which is rapidly gaining ground in 
popularity. The colour is a rich chestnut- 
orange, lighter at the edges, giving the ap- 
pearance of a sunshine glow, even in dull 
weather. An excellent foil for bright yellows 
or warm mauves, Orange King, La Tulipe 
Noire, Kingfisher (a striking and excellent 
example of artistically-broken shades of purple 
and tan, not very aptly named). This flower 
is, apparently identical with Chameleon: 
Dulcinea, a very large rosy-orange, was also 
shown in good form. 

Probably the chief attraction of the display 
put up by H. G. Longford, of Abingdon, was 
the artistic and unusual setting and arrange- 
ment, which gained high praise from Her 
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Majesty the Queen and numberless visitors. A 
ten-foot high clipped Yew hedge, over-topped 
with branches of Laburnum in flower, and a 
winding crazy path ending at an old studded 
garden door (which appeared to be appro- 
priate to a monastery garden), were used as a 
setting for flower beds massed with Tulips, 
clean, fresh, and well grown. Here again 
Prince of Orange figured prominently, while 
the ever-popular Clara Butt was shown in 
fine form. 

Messrs. Bath, of Wisbech, are deserving of 
great praise for a noteworthy exhibit, which 
must surely have occasioned them great 
anxiety to retain in show condition. No un- 
usual varieties were shown, but their exhibit 
evidenced a high state of bulb cultivation. 

Among a mixed exhibit, embracing Tulips, 
Polyantha Roses, and rock plants, put up by 
Mr. G. W. Miller, of Wisbech, we found the 
outstanding Tulip gem of the year. It is not 
yet named, but will inevitably spring into 
sudden popularity when sufficient stocks are 
available. Surmounting a strong stem is a 
flower which, for texture, compares with a 
sturdy Darwin. The exterior contour is egg- 
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reproduced with bulbs flowered in this coun- 
try from whatever source obtained. 

Messrs. De Goede Bros., of Beverwijk, 
were awarded a Silver Banksian Medal and 
Mr. Prins, of Lisse and Wisbech, a Silver- 
gilt Banksian Medal, for well-staged groups 
of high merit. Nevertheless, there is much 
to be said for the suggestion heard in several 
disinterested quarters that all awards should 
be withheld unless exhibitors clearly indicate 
exactly where the exhibited flowers are 
grown, and penalties placed on misrepre- 
sentation. 


The same rule might well apply to 
Daffodils. It is not generally known that 


there exist in Holland special establishments 
where choice flowers are grown under expert 
supervision and at very great expense for the 
sole purpose of providing British florists and 
growers with their exhibits and ‘* Gold 
Medals.’? The canker goes even deeper still. 
No honest British grower or buyer has any 
desire to withhold from Dutch bulb growers 
the full benefit of their enterprise, but so long 
as subterfuge exists, so long will feeling 
rankle. 


Rhododendron Lees Dark Purple 


A hardy but little-known Rhododendron of a good bright purple colour—very effective 
for woodland planting 


Shown by J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd. 


shaped; the three outer ’pétals carry bluntly- 
pointed tips and are slightly reflexed. The 
three-inner petals are incurved, and have in- 
dented tips. The colour is a bright butter- 
cup-yellow, with a clearly-defined Picotee- 
feathered edge of brightest scarlet, which 
does not appear to ‘t run”? with age. Some- 
what reminiscent of ‘* [lluminator,’’ but a 
much better thing. A rich and altogether 
satisfying piece of amazingly high-toned 
colour. 

Tulips by Messrs. Dawkins, of Chelsea, 
included Dillenburg, a remarkably fine 
flower which might be described as a some- 
what paler and brighter form of Dido, and 
Albino, a white which is destined to hold the 
highest rank among late-bedding Tulips. It 
is shorter in stem, more sturdy, and has 
more substance than either Zwanenburg or 
Carrara. ; 

There is evidently something in the quality 
of Dutch-grown ‘flowers which appeals to the 
R.H.S. experts, a size and substance occa- 
sioned partly by rich cultivation and partly 
by moist climatic conditions which cannot be 


CARNATIONS 

Whatever may be thought of the innova- 
tion of placing the Roses in a tent to them- 
selves, if the same process were carried out 
with Carnations there would be something 
missing in the big tents which would be very 
palpable. 

It may be thought that it would be im- 
possible to find a new method to show Car- 
nations, but year by year the exhibitors of 
them show commendable originality. 

Mr. C, Engelmann, Ltd., had masses and 
pillars of his own and other novelties. We 
noted Katja as a firm, good-keeping flower 
of the heliotrope to French-grey shade. 
Palette is essentially a fancy suitable for a 
buttonhole or an amateur’s greenhouse. The 
happily and aptly named Sunshine is a 
novelty for next year, of a sunshine-orange 
shade. Citron, another of this year’s new 
things, is a dainty pale yellow striped with 
red. 

This huge exhibit was in keeping with the 
firm’s usual wonderful display at Chelsea, 


and comprised 
varieties. ott 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 1; 
made a characteristic Chelsea effort, 
lay-out of their group was a series of 
forming a garden with a tall. centre col, 
from which radiated arches carrying ba; 
of flowers. Their most conspicuous yg. 
was Maud Allwood, which they | 
hibited so well. The  terra-cotta ap| 
shade of this is novel and a contrast tc 
majority of other varieties. Cattleya — 
and Velvet (soft dark red) were other n 
ties in colour. Their beds “oped 
Dianthus Allwoodii were a contrast to) 
long-stemmed Perpetual Carnations, P. 
one of the latest, a bright rose, Barbar) 
ing an old rose. Sussex Lady is a daii 
pencilled flower of the Painted Lady typ, 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush 
Park, had a bank of their own noye 
Queen Mary is a wonderful new shad 
purple-violet. Margot Holmes is a m 
or Cattleya-pink. Melchet Beauty, | 
trope-striped cerise. Lady Daresbury 
immense perpetual nearly as large as a 
maison. Ruby Glow is a beautifully-sh 
flower of ruby-red. Their White Pearl 
remains the finest white, Eileen Low the: 
salmon. . s 

Suspended baskets overhead showed 
value of the Carnation for decorative e 
where the rich old clove-coloured Sir P 
Sassoon contrasted with the new or 
shade of -Happidais. | 

The Border Carnations from Mr. 
Douglas, Great Bookham, were model 
perfection in form and colour.  Prir 
Mary is one of the brightest in the or 
shade. White Ensign, a very large \ 
Edenside, a dainty fancy in yellow and 
mine. Bookham Flame vies with Pri 
Mary in colour. Nautilus is a bright 
without blue shade, were some of his be 

Mr. C. H. Herbert’s Perpetual Pinks 
Acocks Green showed continued imp 
ment. On the present occasion he hi 
dainty white named The Bride. Delig| 
pale rose, is likewise first-class, and bot! 
fragrant, as any Pink should be. Red Ir 
is aptly named, and one noted his old ori; 
Progress in good form. 

Messrs. Lowe and Gibson made a 
break-away by exhibiting plants so that 
could observe the habit of plants. Idw: 
a new coral-apricot. Snowflake, a 
named white like large flakes of snow. 
Gray, a mauve striped with carmine- 
Mrs. A. J. Cobb, twice winner of the “1 
Mail’’ Gold Cup for fragrance, was- 
group all to itself, exhibited by the re 
Mr. A. F. Dutton. No more need one 
in vain for the scent of Old Clove! 


a collection of all the 


SWEET PEAS 


Pride of position must be given to Me 
Robert Bolton and Son, Birdbrook, E: 
who had an exhibit of Sweet Peas in \ 
tent that surpassed any previous ¢l 
Stands, vases, and bowls were deftly, 
artistically arranged with grand speci 
flowers of this very fragrant annual. 
colours were so glorious and so charm! 
varied that the most fastidious taste eoul 
satisfied. Mr. Bolton has given the 
some of the best Sweet Peas, and we 
thankful for what he has done in this 
spect. Space forbids us mentioning 1 
than just a few of the more outstan 
varieties. They are:—Bluebell (most ¢ 
described as regards colour), Mrs. A. 5é 


(a beautiful rosy-scarlet), Royal 
(salmon-pink), . Colorado (orange), _ | 
Crest (orange-salmon), —_ Royal M: 


(mauve), Picture (shaded and tinted pin! 
cream ground), Mammoth (scarlet), ™ 
rose (bright rose-pink), What Joy (cre 
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Felton (lavender), and a host of cther 
jings. The arrangement of this group 
triumph of artistic skill. 
rs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
ay of Sweet Peas not nearly so large 
al, still it was very beautiful. There 
bout 29 vases of well-grown spikes of 
ns, some of the flowers being excep- 
y good. The more noteworthy were 
4in (a beautiful mauve), Magnet (flesh- 
Royal Sovereign (orange-scarlet), 
igo (rosy-scarlet), Pinkie (lovely pink), 
lier (crimson), Majestic (cream), 
il (cream), and other lovely things. 
srs. Dicksons, of Belfast, as usual, 
a display of Sweet Peas in No. 2 tent. 
swers were arranged in huge baskets, 
and stands, with Asparagus Spreng- 
s an embellishment. This arrange- 
vas quite unique. Varieties worthy of 
mention are:—Flambeau (scarlet- 
n), George Shawyer (rich salmon), 
iid (pale lavender), Peggy (rosy- 
), Matchless (rich cream), Supreme 
Wizard (scarlet), Charming (red 
Blue Bird (mauve-lavender), Hawl- 
Maroon (maroon), Purple Perfection 
s) and Mrs. H. J. Wright (pink and 
fancy). 
J. Stevenson, Wimborne, had a pretty 
in tent No. 2, embracing many of the 
weet Peas of to-day. Stands, bowls, 
ases were daintily arranged with such 
as Gleneagles, Magnet, Wild Rose, 
: Monarch, Honour, Treasure, Diana, 
veral good seedlings. 


IRISES 
en we take into consideration the vari- 
veather of the past month it would not 
been surprising if Irises had been con- 
us by their absence. “The genius of the 
r, however, triumphed over the climate, 
considerable portion of the upper end 
» “big”? tent was filled with Iris ex- 


; true the area was occupied by a limited 
er of firms, and the fact that they were 
ged to be in close proximity to each 
suggests that Irises have really come 
their own and have been given, with 
-and Orchids, a section by themselves. 
have been so accustomed of recent 
to look to Messrs. Bunyard to set the 
in this section that we should have been 
nointed had they not occupied the major 
on on this occasion. Two large groups 
nderfully clean-grown plants constituted 
exhibit. Not much that is really new, 
ps, but a great many of the best of—at 
modern varieties were displayed. 
1ony, Ambassadeur, Magnifica, and an 
tive dwarf yellow with rather smoky 
called attention to the fact that this was 
-a better thing than we had thought it. 
was Helge. Close by was the clean, 
pale purple Corrida, Dalila, Glamour, 
t Lavender, the fine American variety, 
ing Splendour, the deep wine-purple 
son King, and the warmest bit of colour 
e groups was, possibly, Rosalba. 
‘haps the plant that attracted us most 
a cross between Germanica and a 
lio-Cyclus. Not particularly attractive 
self, it suggests many possibilities as a 
it. So far Germanica predominates. A 
further and a really good series may be 
esult. 
om these groups we naturally drifted to 
Irpington Nursery Co.’s exhibit. As a 
ast to the bearded section we found 
ong, the hybrid between Tolmieana .and 
petala, and a better garden plant than 
r parent. Of the Bearded Irises the 
outstanding were Morning Splendour 
Iri, of its year in America), Flaming 
fd, Evadne (a wonderfully warm bit of 
ery-red it seemed), Centurion in good 
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form, the graceful Aphrodite, and some fine 
fat spikes of Titan, Lent A. Williamson, 
Majestic, and Amber. Grace Sturtevant was 
also there, but we did not revise a previous 
opinion that it was superfluous wherever 
Mrs. Valery West can be grown. No garden 
would want the two, and Valery has points 
that render it superior. Three very attrac- 
tive May-flowering yellows were Sunbeam, 
Moonbeam, and an unnamed seedling that 
seemed better than either. After a careful 
comparison with others of similar stature 
and time of flowering we came to the con- 
clusion that this series was a distinct ad- 
vance. Flaming Sword is, perhaps, the 
nearest, but these three are pure yellows of 
varying tones and clean, well-formed flowers. 

Mrs. Dykes had a small group containing 
Prue, a pearl -with opal suffusion, Olwen, 
taller and of similar colouring, but deeper in 
tone, and the now familiar Moonbeam. 
There is something in these three that sug- 
gests they are closely related, although each 
is quite distinct. Istria, whenever it turns 
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remember that Lent A. Williamson produced 
the same effect when we saw it first. Our 
opinion of this variety has since been re- 
vised. He also showed a towering spike of 
El Capitan (oriflamme x mesopotaimica), and 
if it proves amenable to our climate condi- 
tions it should be a good garden plant. In 
colour it runs some of the Yeld ‘‘ Trojana ” 
productions so closely that there will cer- 
tainly be no rush for it on this score, but its 
immense height and vigorous growth, if it 
should prove really hardy, will commend it to 
most growers. The individual flowers are 
in proportion to the vigorous dimensions of 
the plant. This also is an American produc- 
tion of 1926. 
(Continued on page 359.) 


The Blue Meadow Cranesbill 


HE Blue Meadow Cranesbill, with its 
dazzling blue flowers and extremely orna- 
mental leaves, though in reality an 
English wild flower, deserves to be better 


Blue Cranesbill 


up, always emphasises the fact that it is one 
of the best of the early-flowering whites. 
Lustre is a graceful plant very free-flowering 
and early. Aphrodite was there, also, but 
not quite up to form, and Cretan is an ex- 
ample of how two plants can be produced, 
similar in colouring and yet be very inferior 
in some respects. Duke of Bedford and 
Cretan are not both wanted, and the former 
is so much better in the shape of its flowers 
that Cretan side by side would scarcely merit 
a second look. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons are probably the 
oldest exhibitors of Irises showing at Chelsea 
now. We remember some of their exhibits 
more than 25 years ago. The more modern 
varieties are :—Prosper Langier, Souvenir de 
Mme. Gaudichau magnifica, Quaker Lady, 
Rhein Nixe, Troost, and Mdlle. Schwartz. 

Of novelties in Iris there were none to 
mention. Mr. Geoffrey Pilkington showed a 
spike of Wm. Mohr (Parisiana x Gatesii) 
that in this, its first appearance, has, frankly, 
disappointed us. We must, however, re- 
serve our opinion for a better trial, and 


known and more often given a place in the 
border or wild garden than it is. Flowering 
profusely throughout the summer with 
clusters of bright blue blossoms, and growing 
to a fair height, it is an ornament to any 
border. Planted between crimson and white 
Phlox a brilliant combination of colours is 
secured, and, being naturally a wild flower in 
many parts of the country, is extremely easy 
to cultivate. Planted also in masses at the 
back of a rock garden it makes a very effec- 
tive background. We ML 1D 


Gardenias 


This plant is easily increased by cuttings, 
and a batch may be inserted at the present 
time. Use a light peaty compost with plenty 
of sharp sand for filling the pots, and after 
inserting the cuttings they should be plunged 
in the propagating frame. This old stove 
favourite makes free growth given heat and 
moisture, but it should be carefully watched 
at all times for bug, as this pest is often 
troublesome with this plant. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Outdoor Tomatoes 


Plants intended for this purpose should 
now be ready to be put in their. positions. 
Vacant places between fruit trees on warm 
walls are excellent positions for these plants. 
Failing such a place an improvised frame- 
work must be made to serve, or else the 
plants must be secured to separate stakes. 
A rich soil is not to be recommended, but 
rather top-dress with some manure when 
the plants have some fruit set. Allow a 
space of about 18 inches between the plants 
and 2 feet 6 inches between the rows. 


Salads 


[t is necessary to keep up an unbroken 
supply of these during the summer months, 
and frequent sowings must be made of 
Lettuce, Radishes, and Mustard and Cress. 
The growing crops of Lettuce should have 
the soil frequently stirred between the rows, 
and thus encouraged to make quick growth. 
Radishes must not be allowed to get dry or 
they soon become tough. 


Cucumbers 

Spare vegetable frames may be made good 
use of by being planted up with Cucumbers. 
As wanmer weather may be hoped for the 
plants will soon grow away freely, and by 
pinching the leading shoot when it has made 
about 18 inches of growth plenty of lateral 
growths will be encouraged. The plants 
should be lightly sprayed very early in the 
afternoon and the frame closed to husband 
as much sun-heat as possible. Those in 
bearing now should be regularly assisted with 
applications of weak liquid-manure and fre- 
quent light top-dressings of loam, leaf-soil, 
and manure from a spent Mushroom bed. 
It is essential to assist in keeping the plants 
in a healthy bearing condition that all 
Cucumbers are regularly cleared as soon as 
they are large enough. 


Dahlias 


If not already in position these may, with 
safety, be planted out now. There is no ad- 
vantage in planting the old root clumps out 
as they are, if very large, for if carefully 
divided better quality flowers will be obtained 
than {from old matted clumps. As slugs are 
somewhat troublesome with the young 
growths of these plants a ring ‘of soot or 
coke-ashes should be placed round the collar 
of each plant; especially should this be done 
in the case of young ones. The Dahlia ap- 
preciates a well-worked soil to which plenty 
of decayed humus has been added. 


Annuals 

Those sown out of doors last autumn, in 
spite of unkind weather, have made quite 
good headway, and where necessary some 
support, such as twiggy sticks, should be 
given. The staking of the half-hardy ones 
which have recently been planted out should 
also be seen to before they become damaged 
at all. Another point to watch in the wel- 
fare of annuals is that the thinning of the 
plants is thought of in good time, especially 
those sown out of doors, so that all may 
have room for proper development. 


Specimen plants 

Specimens in tubs or large pots for using 
in positions in the pleasure grounds should 
be encouraged to make good growth, for 
poorly-grown plants do not add much beauty 
to the garden. Care should be taken when 
allotting positions to such plants, for unless 
suitably placed in harmony with their sur- 
roundings they are more profitably used for 
conservatory decoration, — 


Vases or window boxes 


These are occasionally required for furnish- 
ing a balcony or terrace steps. It is im- 
portant to see that the drainage is in good 
order before filling with suitable compost, 
and as the rooting medium in such places is 
often somewhat restricted the placing of a 
little fibrous loam and well-rotted manure 
over the drainage will greatly assist in giving 
the plants nourishment during hot weather. 
For sunny positions Pelargoniums are still 
hard to beat, whilst for positions less sunny 
Heliotropes and Fuchsias would be more 
suitable. 


Melons 


Plants with fruits approaching ripeness 
must have very careful watering, but it is a 
mistake to allow the soil to get too dry. To 
prevent a too rapid evaporation a light, sweet 
mulching may be given with advantage. 
The flavour of the fruits will be improved if, 
in conjunction with the above, a warm, 
moving atmosphere is maintained amongst 
the plants at all times after the ripening 
period has started. Atmospheric moisture, 
too, at this stage should be reduced to a 
minimum. H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 
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Summer bedding 


The time has again arrived when the 
annual change-over from spring bedding to 
summer bedding must be begun. The 
hardier plants, of course, will go out first, 
among these Antirrhinums and Calceolarias, 
both of which, when well hardened off, will 
bear any frosts which we are now likely to 
experience without damage. Toward the 
end of the month the more tender things can 
be attended to, and the work ought to be 
hurried on when the soil is in good order for 
the reception of the plants. 


Flowering shrubs 


One of the most attractive features at this 
season is the display made by flowering 
shrubs. Rhododendrons, whether as speci- 
mens planted singly or in groups, are always 
attractive, and the family, as a whole, is 
making, of is about to make, a noteworthy 
show. Cydonias (Quinces) of various kinds 
are attractive at the moment, so are the Bar- 
berries, such as Berberis Darwini, B. dulcio, 
and its hybrid B. stenophylla. Forsythia 
viridissima is showy among green-leaved 
plants in the shrubbery and the Philadelphus 
family promises well. A very good form of 
the latter is P. Delavayi, which has the addi- 
tional merit of being rabbit-proof—at least, 
in my experience of these pests. 


Peach houses 


Continue the regulation and tying of young 
shoots. In the early house a final inspection 
ought to be made of the fruits, and any 
specimens which are, obviously, superfluous 
or which may be badly placed can be re- 
moved. Occasionally, and particularly in the 
case of old trees of Royal George, mildew 
may make an appearance. The remedy is to 
dress the affected parts with flowers of sul- 
phur, If either Green Fly or Black Fly 
should give evidence of being present the 
house ought, promptly, to be vaAporised 
lightly on two successive evenings. If only 
patchy attacks are moticed a dusting of 
Tobacco powder will suffice. 


Late vinery 
It is-sound practicé to do the needful 
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thinning as soon as it can be decid 
berries are taking the lead. Suct 
as Gros Maroc, Gros Colman, Go 
and Barbarossa require to be thinne 
rather a drastic manner. Alicante ma 
dealt with just a little less seve 
variety is ‘‘ easier ’’ than Gros” 
it does not keep so well. Bone- 
found to give good results as a pre 
ing. Watering must be effectua 
little danger of over-watering if 
are well drained. All Vines rel 
sional dusting with old lime or y 
ashes; these counteract any acid 
may be present in the soil. 


Stove climbers 


At this season stove climbers are 
freely and a little thinning may b 
tageous. The growths which ar 
ought to be trained as closely to t 
possible in order that the tips of 
which contain the embryo flowe 
well ripened. Those who 
Bougainvillea will find it best to 7 
when the foliage drops in winter ; 
out all the weal shoots as they 
spring. Allamandas, Clerodend 
Stephanotises are, in most cases, © 
the past, but they are very showy, an 
space admits, they might, with ad\y 
reintroduced to the warm stove. 


a 


The rock garden 


Now, and for some time yet, the 
den will be increasingly attracti 
plants of which notes have ret 
taken as being useful at this t 
Dondia_ epipactis, Waldsteinia 
Tiarella cordifolia (the well-known 
flower), Polygola chamzbuxus, Sem) 
triste, and Antennaria dioca. All < 
managed. Anemones, such as A. 
A. blanda, are useful, and one of 
attractive plants imaginable is tl 
form of the Athionema. The Alpi 
and many kinds of Primulas give f 
variety and require no recommendz 


Roses 


The nights continue to be cold and 
is rather powerful during the day 
conditions occasionally induce an 
mildew among the Roses, and prom 
is desirable in such a case. One of 1 
confirmed offenders is that otherwisi 
Rose, Mrs. Henry Morse. I am 
that, in future, I would not rath 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. <A dres 
flowers of sulphur will keep the a 
such should materialise, in check, a: 
is every likelihood that the bushe 
grow the trouble when the nigh 
warmer. Roses under glass 1 
thoroughly syringed morning and 
there will be trouble from aphides. — 


The kitchen garden 


Early Cabbages are not hearting4 
as they usually do, and a little enco 
in the way of nitrate of soda 
them. Spinach is a good stand-by, 
lar sowings should not be neglec 
pears worth while to put the fac 
that, ‘for once, Potatoes have 
checked by frost, even in the slig 
during the present season. ‘There i 
to make a sowing of late Peas, such 
Gladstone Pea; after this varie 
mature sooner ought to be used. 
lines of French Beans can go in a 
the demand which is likely to be 
them. 3} _W. Me 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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ratoes: 


ht be said that all varieties of Pota- 
re suitable for exhibition. This is 
e case. A collection of six or even 
s should be representative—a few 
rly, Second Early, and Lates; some 
nd some round, white and coloured 

Many varieties are too deep in the 
ile others are not of good shape for 
3. Champion, for example, is never 
the exhibition table. It is rough 
und very deep eyed. What one really 
row are smooth and clean-skinned, 
n blemishes, shallow-eyed, and of 
sized tubers. Large tubers are not 
ly good ones, although many ex- 
nold this view until undeceived after 
judged. I have seen a collection 
ver simply because the dishes were 

Had they been in proportion they 
ot have passed the critical eye of 
uires a fairly large collection to 
representative dish of each variety, 
more varieties should generally be 
an are required for exhibition. 
variety should be correctly named. 
, vegetable and flower shows are for 
val purposes, and if intending ex- 
are going to show Potatoes, they 
st some idea as to the varieties which 
eived the premier awards. 


VARIETIES 
RNON (immune).—For cropping and 
bition it is one of the best early 
haped Potatoes. The rose end has 
splashes round the eyes; dwarf 
\ really good First Early Potato. 
QUEEN (non-immune).—A_ shallow- 
dney, beautiful shape, smooth skin. 
‘rower. 
OF YORK (non-immune).—For crop- 
| quality it is one of the best. Thick 
square at rose and heel ends. 
leshed tuber. The flowers are 
white, thaulm of medium height, 
en in colour. Midlothian Early, The 
nd Victory are acknowledged to be 
ious with Duke of York. 
sE (non-immune).—It should always 
in a collection. White kidney, large; 
*n over-manured is rather inclined 
out around the eyes. Strong grower, 
ite flowers. Good quality. Sir John 
n is synonymous. 
DROP (immune).—In gardens _ this 
should be treated as a Second Early, 
$ later than any of the former. 
ii shaped kidney, white both in skin 
h. Enormous cropper, but rather 
ble to blight in a wet season. It was 
- Potato which was found to resist 
isease. Witch Hill is synonymous. 
S Earty Rounp (non-immune).—A 
ous cropper and very reliable for ex- 
_ The flavour is good. Colour of 
ite. Distinct round tuber and should 
ery collection. The flower is small, 
th white tips. 
ONA (immune).—A 
yellow, with blue-purple in and 
the eyes. Eyes very shallow, and on 
nt of the tuber. It is a medium 
inclined to become spreading. Ex- 
juality. Torquil is synonymous. 
¥ ComRADE (immune).—No collection 
be without this variety, as it is a 
il flat, oval Potato, very even in out- 
leavy cropper and of splendid quality. 
Susceptible to. blight, and for this 
should be lifted as soon as ripe. 
LL Biur (immune).—A_ good, old 
Which became popular when found 
| Wart Disease. An oval, sometimes 
.found, blue tuber, white flesh. 


cropper and splendid quality. In. 


i 


thick kidney, 
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Varieties for Exhibition 


many sorts the skin becomes netted. 
collection should be without this variety. 
BisHop (immune).—A late, white kidney, 
with few very shallow eyes. The flesh is 
yellow. A tall, upright grower. Sometimes 
it is called the immune Up-to-Date, but is 
quite distinct. Excellent quality, and a 
particularly attractive exhibition variety. 
ARRAN VicToRY (immune).—Blue-purple, 
round tuber, shallow eyes, flesh white. The 
cropping and table quality are both excellent, 
being very dry and mealy. An upright, 
strong grower which requires plenty of room. 


No 


‘For exhibition this variéty is certainly worth 


growing. 

CrayMmoreE (immune).—This is a Main Crop 
variety recently introduced. Heavy, cropper, 
producing beautiful oval-shaped tubers of 
first-rate quality. Very fine for exhibition. 
For shape it may be mistaken for Arran 
Comrade, but is later in maturing .and 
stronger in growth. It is a variety which 
resists blight. 

WuitE City (immune).—A kidney-shaped 
tuber, distinctly square at heel end, large 
and flattish, sonietimes russety, very shallow 
eyes, flesh pale yellow. The growth is vigor- 
ous; open in appearance. Carnegie is 
synonymous. 

CaRDINAL (immune).—Long kidney, very 
deep red in colour. In some soils becomes 
almost russety. The flesh is white, few eyes, 
and very shallow. A Main Crop variety 
which is suscepible to blight and rather 
difficult to keep in store. Must on_ this 
account be lifted as soon as ripe. Gans: 


Runner Beans 


Probably no summer vegetable is so widely 
grown in this country as the Runner Bean 
(Phaseolus multiflorus), for not only is it in 
daily demand in all our private establish- 
ments from July to October, but it is also 
the chief green vegetable during that period 
in tens of thousands of cottage gardens and 
allotments throughout the country, and is 
even largely grown in thousands of tiny back- 
yard gardens in our great cities where the 
cultivation of any other vegetable would be 


‘scarcely possible, yet under anything but 


ideal conditions it frequently beautifies many 
ugly surfaces, and in due course yields many 
succulent dishes. : 

The productiveness of this vegetable is 
amazing, and, given a reasonable rooting 
medium, there is no other vegetable that one 
can so profitably grow in a limited space, 
and if trained on a fence or on rods arranged 
for the purpose pleasing ornamental effects 
can be produced, the regular gathering of the 
pods when of moderate size acting as an in- 
centive to the plants to prolong their flower- 
ing period almost indefinitely. Its prolific- 
ness is, however, materially influenced by the 
weather, as, being a native of South America 
and a moisture and warmth loving plant, it 
cannot give of its best under cold and arid 
conditions. 

A light, rich loam with adequate depth to 
allow the roots to get down and find moisture 
in dry periods suits the plant best, but soils 
of a sandy nature may be made suitable by 
giving liberal quantities of bulky organic 
manure to increase their water-holding 
power. Methodical gathering of the pods 
should be practised so soon as they become of 
serviceable size, for nothing shortens the life 
of the plant so much as leaving a few pods 
at the bottom bearing seeds, and where no 
space is available for a second sowing it is 
important to maintain the plants in full 
vigour during the whole season. : 

Extraordinary strides have been made in 
the improvement of varieties during the past 
few decades, and the modern favourites are 


‘ models of excellence. 
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So recently as 50 
years ago it was considered wonderful to ob- 
tain fleshy. pods measuring 9 inches, whereas 
our present-day varieties easily double this 
figure. And this increase of size is not at the 
cost of quality, for the succulence and flavour 
of these relatively large pods are really first- 
class, W. AUTON. 
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Apple scab 


HIS is the season of the year when 

the fruit grower will be thinking about 

spraying his Apple trees to ensure that 
his crop will be as free as possible from that 
disfiguring disease which so much deprecates 
the market value of the fruit as to render it 
sometimes almost unsaleable, namely, Apple 
Scab, Indeed, in some districts it is pro- 
bable that by this time growers have already 
made their first application of spray against 
the disease. The researches of recent years 
in this country have shown very clearly how 
intelligent spraying can and does prevent 
Apple Scab. They have shown clearly that 
the times of application are extremely im- 
portant, and that different varieties of Apples 
require somewhat different treatment. The 
best sprays are Bordeaux Mixture and lime 
sulphur solution. To either of these lead 
arsenate can be added with advantage where 
caterpillar attack is also feared. The first 
application of spray should be done in the 
‘“‘ pink bud ”’ stage, that is, when the petals 
of the flowers are just beginning to show 
their characteristic pink colour. Either of 
the spray fluids mentioned can be used for 
this application with all varieties. 

The second application should be made 
soon after the petals have fallen, but here the 
question of the variety of Apple concerned 
will come in. Some varieties, such as Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, James Grieve, and Rival, are 
particularly sensitive to the action of 
Bordeaux Mixture, and lime sulphur solu- 
tion should, therefore, be used with them at 
this second period. Other varieties, although 
somewhat sensitive to Bordeaux Mixture, 
may still be sprayed with it provided the so- 
called ‘‘ excess lime ’’ mixture is employed. 

To ensure the greatest possible freedom 
from Scab a third spraying should be given 
about three weeks after the second one, and 
should consist of a repetition of the second 
application. Spraying should be done, if 
possible, on a fine calm day, but not in strong 
sunshine. Jt should cease before liquid 
begins to drip from the leaves. Full details 
of the best spray treatments for the more 
commonly-grown varieties of Apples in this 
country will be found in Leaflet No. 131, 
Apple and Pear Scab, revised by the Ministry 
in January of the present year. Any grower 
can obtain a copy of this, free of charge and 
post free, on application to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. 1. The recommendations in 
it are based on the results of trials actually 
carried out in this country, and not on those 
made in other countries, such as America, 
where climatic conditions and the varieties 
grown are often quite different from those at 
home. 


Cherries 


The Black Aphis is a great pest on 
Cherries, both inside and outside, and to 
assist in warding off attacks trees should 
have one or two sprayings of diluted quassia 
extract. Cherries, in common with other 
stone fruits, must have a certain amount of 
lime in the soil, and if this is lacking it 
should be applied and then watered in. The 
trees in the cool orchard house should be 
pinched at about the fourth leaf; also later 
growths should be removed at intervals, 
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Greenhouse Plants Which Have Lost Their Way 


That a number of plants which 


greenhouse are now seldom seen is a matter for regret. 


once occupied prominent places in the 


We are publishing a 


series of articles, of which the first appeared in the May 19th issue, dealing with 


some that have fallen out of line. 


The writer seeks to demonstrate that :— 


(1) Their culture is not difficult ; ey. 
(2) Their absence from houses to-day is a distinct loss:; 
(3) They are worthy of being resuscitated and taken in hand. 


(Continued from page 31V) 


Old-time basket plants 
To RE is a quartet of plants which could 


often be met with in greenhouses where 
hanging-baskets were made a feature. 
Two of them were grown for the beauty of 
their flowers, whilst the others could claim 
attractive foliage which depended and trailed 


so as to hide the framework. They are 


Achimenes and Thunbergias, and _ Selagi- 
nellas and Saxifraga sarmentosa, the last 


known to many as Mother o’ Thousands or 
Wandering Jew. Of Achimenes one cannot 
speak too highly, as they are very decorative, 
and seen at their best when suspended grown 
inca basket. Unfortunately, they were for a 
number of years regarded almost solely as 
plants which could only be grown with satis- 
faction in the intensive heat to be found in a 
stove house, and it was this which, to a cer- 
tain extent, prevented those who had green- 
houses dependent in the summer on the heat 
of the sun from-trying to grow them. In 
the average greenhouse, during April and 
\Iay fire-heat is maintained for the propaga- 
tion of other things, and it is the warmest 


part of such houses where the tubers of 
Achimenes—which may be kept dormant 
until then without any injury—may be 
started. For instance, if pans or baskets 


(the latter for preference) are prepared, filled 
a compost of sandy peat (two parts), 
with alittle loam; and dried cow dung, no 
one need have any diffidence about. culti- 
vating them. Some adopt the plan of bury- 
ing the tubers about } inch or so in pans or 
boxes, and then when they have made an 
inch in growth to transplant them in the 
baskets, but there is no occasion to go to this 
trouble, as if the tubers are studded about 
the baskets they are not long in making a 
start if encouraged in a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere, which is not a difficult matter to 
arrange in a greenhouse as summer ap- 
proaches. The basket should, of course, be 
well lined with Moss and the compost 
pressed well in before any attempt is made 
at planting. There is diversity of colours 
among Achimenes, from white to crimson, 
purple, yellow, and rose, and a basket seen 
in bloom makes a greenhouse very gay. 
They will thrive best under warm, moist con- 
ditions, and give best results if they can be 
screened from the direct rays of the sun, as 
under a creeper-clad or artificially-shaded 


roof. 


with 


Thunbergias 

These pretty flowering annuals are well 
served in a greenhouse, yet concerning them 
it can be truly said that they are not grown 
as much as they ought to be. They are of a 
twining, pendulous habit, easily raised if 
seed is sown in pans of light, sandy soil in 
April or May in a commencing temperature 
of 60 degs. and the seedlings potted or put in 
baskets of compost of light loam, leaf-soil, 
and silver sand. The same summer condi- 
tions suit them as are. applicable to 
Achimenes, and shade under creepers is best 
for them. Thunbergias are of quick growth, 
given suitable environment, and will take 
moisture freely when once they have become 
established. They never look better than 
when twining about a basket, although one 


used to see them as front row plants on 
stages with their flowering shoots trailing 
over. Varieties worth taking in hand are T. 
alata, buff; *7: Salata’ alba, sowhite; Gl. 
aurantiaca, orange. 


Saxifraga sarmentosa 

This old-fashioned plant once enjoyed ‘a 
measure of popularity as a _ greenhouse 
tenant, and also with many cottagers as a 
window plant, where it could be seen growing 
in a pot and suspended with chains, or in a 
basket. This particular form of Saxifraga is 
of very easy culture, needing nothing pro- 
vided in the way of compost other than 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. It is noted for 
its attractive, roundish leaves, veined or 
striped, and for the long, slender shoots 
which trail and bear little plantlets much 
after the style of runners produced on Straw- 
berry plants. 

Flowers are borne in profusion on stems 
from the centre of the plants. Propagation 
is effected by layering the plantlets or by 
severing them and inserting round the pots 
of compost and keeping them near the glass. 
They will grow in any cool greenhouse, and 
only require being kept from actual frost and 
damp in winter. 


Selaginellas : 

Among plants that ranked as favourites in 
.the greenhouse at one time, but are seldom 
seen to-day, Selaginellas are called attention 
to, because of their adaptability for growing 
in pots or pans and baskets. They are 
Mosses, some compact in growth, others of 
a trailing habit, and may be successfully 
grown in a greenhouse where the usual 
miscellaneous collections of plants are found, 
that need sufficient heat to tide them over 
the winter safely from frost and damp. It 
is of the trailing sorts we are most con- 
cerned. S. uncinata is one of the best, the 
shoots hanging in long festoons, and quickly 
envelope a basket or front of a stage. One 
distinct feature about this variety is that at 
the height of summer, and when grown in 
a humid atmosphere under a partly-shaded 
roof the leaves and shoots are suffused with a 
bluish-purple tint which renders them very 
attractive. © One of the dwarfest is S. 
Kraussiana, a close-growing sort suitable for 
pot or pan, a vivid green; and there is a 
variegated form of this which is very pretty. 

CONDITIONS OF CULTURE, ETC.—The Sela- 
ginellas will thrive in a minimum tempera- 
ture of 55 degs., and a compost of light loam, 
peat, silver sand, and leaf-mould in equal 
parts. If planted in pots or pans good 
drainage must be secured. Selaginellas are 
lovers of moisture and delight best under a 
roof where shade is found. It is best to 
avoid syringing them, as to do so detracts 
from the beauty of the colours. Propagation 
is by cuttings almost any time from March 
onwards, and these soon root’ if dibbled 
around pots of the compost named with a 
little extra sand. Few things among foliage 
trailers are more lovely than a well-grown 
basket of Selaginellas. 


Lachenalias 


These are Cape flowering bulbous plants 
that were grown at one time by the amateur, 


J un P 


but it is the exception rather tha 
meet with them outside large e 
to-day. For the small greenhou 
they are very acceptable grown 
or baskets, and present no diffic 
ture to an amateur with a house ] 
ately warm in winter, and no | 
means the average house 
needs in this respect. 
PortinG, Evc.—Bulbs require t 
either in August or September 
Loam and peat, a little decaye 
silver sand, the whole well incor 
make a compost to their liking, 
in pots or pans ample drainage 
vided. A 5-inch pot will accom 
half-a-dozen bulbs. If grown in 
should be lined with fresh green 
after filling in with the compost 
ing it to settle, planting may be 
of the bulbs being planted rou 
A cold frame or shed is the be 
them until October, when 
brought into the greenhouse. It 
to keep them as near to the glass a 
If the compost is moderately mo 
with there will be no necessity 
water until growth commences te 
temperature of about 50 degs. 
minimum heat for most mixed 
winter) will suit Lachenalias. 
in spring and early summer, 
showy. As they are sometimes 
collections of stove plants it has | 
the belief that they are unsut 
greenhouse, owing to lack of su 
but it is an idea which is not bo 
experience. They will take copious s 
| 


of water when in active growth, and 
somewhat humid atmosphere. After 
ing, Lachenalias should be kept dry, 
August be repotted in fresh material. 
Some of the best varieties of this 
are Nelsoni, yellow; pendula, re | 
yellow, red, and green. cre 


Plumbagos 
It is not suggested that Plumbas 
neglected to the same extent as some 
other plants we have alluded to, bt 
absence from many greenhouses len 
to the impression that amongst ow 
small houses, at any rate, their cul 
difficult, or they are better Sttaato 
houses. Whilst it is understood tha 
plants make handsome climbers eithe 
roof or back wall of a greenhouse, it 
fair to say of them that they m: 
plants for the greenhouse stage 
with other things. The colour 
of this Leadwort, P. capensis 
lightful lavender-blue, a tint 
met with, and, besides this, — 
prolific bloomer. It is as pot { 
moderate-sized house that their ct 
commended, and this is of the 
house with a temperate atm 
which in winter frost is excluded ( 
heat 50 degs. or thereabouts); an 
that one needs to ensure. 
Compost for them should be 
loam, leaf-mould; and coarse 
Plants can be struck from cutti 
have flowered, taken from ripen 
these are best secured at a j 
them round the sides of pots 0 
post. Plumbagos will take li 
of water from April onwards thro 
son, and will be helped by b 
two .or three times a week. 
have done blooming they should 
in autumn fairly close; this will | 
more bushy habit and make th 
able for stages where other plants 
Young plants procured in spring < 

on soon develop signs of bloom. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 355) 
ES AND HARDY PLANTS 


. Bowell and Skarratt’s plants were 
nanming and mostly rare. Dianthus 
albus, Saxifraga primulaize (maho- 
), Viola pedata (looking like a silky 
th purple-velvet ears), our rare native 
O. militaris, with a very sombre 
yn in the jet black with white stripes 
um triphyllum. 

Wood had a particularly well- 
little landscape with a deep, shady 
id a half-hidden pool to show off the 
minous yellow of Primula Sikki- 
nd the smoky lavender of Meconopsis 


ells, Junr., had a good mass of the 
‘rimula hirsuta that has been well 


The General (its rich, slightly 
-red is almost peculiar to itself), 
pumilio, which has flat golden 


instead of globes, and many other 
nts. 
nall mountain side of Messrs. W. E. 
wersen was topped with Pine trees 
ed with treasures, such as Narcissus 
is rupicola, a very dwarf plant with 
itter-yellow flowers (deliciously fra- 
thich had just arrived from Portugal, 
form of our native Trollius euro- 
entiana angulosa and G. pyrenaica, 
true Sedum pruinatum, which walks 
pink stems like pigeon’s legs. 
;. Waterer’s had an interesting com- 
of the black and white of Iris 
against the clear shell-pink of Rhodo- 
Waterer’s hybridum. 
ce Elliott gave us a paradisal range 
ature mountains with dwarf Pines 
the sky-line, Myosotis rupicola and 
ergia serpyllifolia growing in its 
pes, and Butterworts and the charm- 
-Polygonum viviparum in the boggy 
below, Primula chrysopa made a 
y picture in cool lilac at the foot of a 
oolly-leafed Willow, Salix lanata 


m Yandell’s Violas included the 
coloured: Lady Knox and the perky 
apes. 

Marchant made an unusual and 
ng exhibit with Celmisias, Ribes 
m (cardinal red Fuchsia flowers), 
tetraptera, and Magnolia parviflora. 
xavin Jones had a brilliant kaleido- 
ttle garden which was remarkable 
urge number of seldom-seen Alpine 
including V. nebrodensis in smoky 
’. pubescens (pale yellow with black 
3), and a good form of V. lutea named 


_ Miller’s herbaceous plants included 
ood single Pzeonies, varieties of 
Meee that ‘curious red Tulip, 
_ with minutely-fringed petals. 

s. Tucker brought out the full value 
lieate pink and black of the excellent 
rare Geranium Farreri in a garden 
scree, with the stemless Canterbury 
Campanula Allioni, some healthy, 
ants of Androsace pyrenaica, and 
ula Zoysii. Among their larger 
ere some admirable steel-blue forms 
nopsis Prattii and Anemone rupicola, 
wers in ivory-white with a grey-blue 


euthe showed, among other good 
a collection of terrestrial Orchids, 
ne Trilliums, and the uncommon 
a grandiflora. 

1. Rogers, of Southampton, had 
fa Caterhamensis foaming out from 
1 very fine specimen of Cupressus 
nana, Pentstemon Davidsonii, and 
sald hybrid pink, Emile Paré. 
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E. Scaplehorn’s collection included a very 
pleasant pale pink Saponaria (S. Weide- 
mannianum) from Austria, the extraordi- 
narily brilliant (but frail) old pink Atkinsonii, 
and an almost equally brilliant descendant of 
Napoleon III., Dianthus Spark, which pro- 
misés to be a better grower than its parent. 

H. Hemsley had a distinguished collection 
in which a curious Campanula stood out, C. 
nitida, with stiff, erect stems, narrow and 
almost black leaves, and large white flowers. 

T. M. Endean showed us his rare succu- 
lents, not only in their fantastic, architec- 
tural beauty, but in the flaming brilliance of 
their occasional flowers. The exhibit in- 


cluded a unique specimen of Mammnillaria 


cristata trichacantha and what is, probably, 
the finest specimen in existence of Fancaria 
tuberculosum. 

G. Gibson and Co. made a brilliant bed of 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, including an 
almost apricot-coloured Trollius of their own 
raising. 

Messrs. Daniels Bros. combined the new 
giant-flowered Schizanthus hybrids with a 
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the old cottage garden plant, Lychnis dioica 
fl.-pl. and its companion, the double Marsh 
Marigold. 


HY DRANGEAS 


The Chelsea Show would be ‘incomplete 
without a thoroughly representative group of 
Hydrangeas as exhibited by Mr. H. J. Jones. 
Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, S.E. On 
this occasion, as in previous years, this well- 
known exhibitor has again excelled. This 
group, as a whole, presented a bold and im- 
posing display, as these wonderfully improved 
plants in capable hands never fail to exhibit. 
We hardly recognise the Hydrangea as «we 
knew it a few years ago, so vastly has it 
changed and been improved both in form and 
colour. The grouping of the plants was most 
skilfully done, so that the respective colours 
were effectively displayed. The seedlings 
raised and named by Mr. Jones are remark- 
able for their improved colour and form. 
Notable sorts in this connection were :—The 
King (a striking pink colour with large 


A part of the well-arranged Iris garden by George Bunyard and Co. 
(See page 355) 


The neat, pale purple Corrida in the foreground. 


good strain of long-spurred Columbines into a 
shimmering cloud of colour. 

Messrs. Carter filled the centre of the tent 
with a fountain of colour, referred to else- 
where and made up of Calceolarias, Sweet 
Peas, and Schizanthus over a carpet of giant 
Gloxinias and Petunias. © 

The Chalk Hill Nurseries made a quiet 
background with Isatis glauca for their her- 
baceous plants, among which were the very 
pale pink Pyrethrum, S. H. Wright, and the 
soft, brownish-pink Geum rivale Leonard’s 
var. 

At the corner of Messrs. Perry’s exhibit 
some rare bog plants, including Chamelum 
luteum, with creamy-white tails, were 
grouped round a basis of the smaller Water 
Lilies. The exhibit included Meconopsis 
Baileyii in some opalescent forms as well as 
true blue, and the new Ragioneri strain of 
hybrid Ranunculus, some of which success- 
fully imitate a strangely-coloured Camellia. 

Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Ltd., were one of 
the few exhibitors of Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum which promises to be such a_ fine 
border plant when we have found out how to 
grow it. With this newcomer they showed 


serrated pips), The Queen (a light pink with 
an enormous serrated pip), D. B. Crane (a 
large truss with pretty pips, colour bright 
pink), D. Ingamells (a glorious shade of pink 
with large serrated pips, making a handsome 
truss). Other new and noteworthy sorts were 
H. B. May (a glorious pink), Le Cygne 
(white), Marechal Foch, Parzival, Blue 
Prince, Gertrude Glahn, Rubis, Elmar, 
Lancelot, Freyn, Niedersachsen, and a host 
of other noteworthy varieties. This group 
was arranged on the east side of No. 1 tent. 


At the south-west corner of No. 1 tent Mr. 
George G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, at the 
corner of their group of hardy Azaleas ex- 
hibited two to three dozen new Hydrangeas 
well done. The pink colours were pleasingly 
diverse, and the blues were also attractive. 
The varieties worthy of notice were :—Mrs. 
Baerdse, Mrs. L. J.-Endtz (a lovely rich 
pink), La France (mauve-blue), Paris (deep 
mauve-blue), Mignon (sky-blue), and 
Deutschland (one of the loveliest of the pink 
novelties). 

In Messrs. John Peed and Son’s, West 
Norwood, S.E., group of stove and green- 
house plants a few Hydrangeas were shown. 
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Messrs. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., staged a 
charming group of the better Hydrangeas in 
their outdoor group of flowering plants, such 
as the hardy Azaleas. In this group were 
beautiful examples of the following varie- 
ties :—Pasteur, Matador, Le Cygne, Parzival, 
Odin, Blue Prince, Gertrude Glahn, and 
Elmar, 


Answers 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
epondorte follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusLisHez. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 
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Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Ltd., 
High Barnet, Herts, had groups of 
Hydrangeas arranged in front of their group 
of clipped trees. They were a welcome relief 
to the sombre colouring of the Yews and Box 
trees so freely shown. ‘These Hydrangeas 
assert their value for the outdoor garden in 
no uncertain fashion. 


to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of contfers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four spect- 
mens at one time. 


GREENHOUSE 


Schizanthus leaves turning yellow 

(W. H. W., Belfast).—This is due to some 
cultural detail, the plants being either in 
need of feeding or through their having been 
permitted to get too dry at some time. Never 
grow them in a temperature exceeding 55 
degs., and use the following compost with 
your next batch when placing them in their 
flowering pots:—Three parts best fibrous 
loam_and one part made up of well-decayed 
manure or leaf-mould, a little bone-meal, 
sand, and a sprinkling of slaked lime, and 
pot firmly. When the plants are approach- 
ing the flowering stage a light application of 
Clay’s Fertiliser will prove most beneficial 
and probably dispel your present trouble. 
Canna seeds 

(George).—It requires a temperature of at 
least 60 degs. to 65 degs. to raise Canna 
seeds, which should have been previously 
soaked for 12 hours in wanm water, and, 
following germination, the seedlings require 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., there- 
fore you will see how impossible it is for you 
to attempt their culture without the aid of a 
glass structure. Cannas are tender plants 
and must be stored in a frost-proof structure 
during winter. If you could get a friend or 
nurseryman to raise them for you it might be 
possible for you to flower them in the open. 


Diseased Carnation 

(F.  Lane).—The specimen Carnation 
which you sent for examination is affected 
with a wilt disease caused by the fungus 
Fusarium Dianthii. This fungus grows in 
the leaf axils and extends from one node to 
another along the leaf bases. You will have 
noticed that the leaves are killed from below 
upwards and the stems appear to be quite 
sound. We should advise you to take up and 
burn all the plants which are badly affected 
and to spray the rest with a solution of 
liver of sulphur or lime sulphur. Until you 
obtain complete control of the disease you 
should not propagate from the batch of 
plants. If you have only a few plants it 
would be easier to burn them, and after an 
interval buy in some clean stock. We replied 
to your cultural details in an earlier issue. 


FLOWER’ GARDEN 


Diseased Tulips 

(W. B. M., Gillingham; Mrs. O. Herbert ; 
H.C. I.; Corry, Ireland; B. C., Shrewsbury). 
—The five samples sent in by the above cor- 
respondents are all affected with Tulip Fire, 
which is caused by the fungus Botrytis 
tulipeze. This disease is very widespread this 


season; in fact, it is rare to find a bed of 
Tulips without it. We are publishing a note 
in connection with this disease in the next 
issue. It is wise to pick off all the seed pods 
from the Tulips after flowering unless seed is 
required, because to allow them to ripen the 
seed takes up food material which would be 
better stored up in the bulbs to enable them 
to flower well next year. The mother bulbs 
should certainly be retained for replanting ; 
all the off-sets will in time reach flowering 
size, if the soil conditions are right. 

(F. B.).—Your Tulip is also affected with 
Tulip Fire. You need not be afraid of the 
after effects of Cheshunt Compound. Your 
bedding plants can be put out as soon as the 
soil is dry enough after the application. 


Thermopsis shoots decaying 


(T. Oxford).—These plants, with the pos- 
sible exception of T. caroliniana, which grows 
six feet in height, thrive best in good but 
well-drained soils, and where their stems are 
thoroughly exposed, such as the sunny side of 
sloping ground. We should say that your 
trouble is due to excessive damp and cold, 
which has prevented the lower portion of the 
plants from drying out sufficiently. This is by 
no means uncommon where these plants are 
used in crowded herbaceous borders. Admit 
more air ta the base of the plants and apply 
a dusting of freshly-slaked lime. If they are 
growing in low ground, transfer to higher 
and drier positions in September, and your 
trouble should disappear. We find no trace of 
biting insects. 


Making a small Lily pond 


(E, K.).—For the accommodation of six 
Lilies you will require a surface area of 
9 square yards. Excavate the site to a depth 
of 2 feet 6 inches, and if, as we presume, 
you intend to form the basin of concrete, the 
sides could be gradually sloped so that near 
the edge you would obtain from 6 inches to 
g inches of water, this being sufficient to 
accommodate the spreading leaves. Concrete 
to the thickness of 5 inches is necessary 
throughout, otherwise you will have trouble, 
and if a few strands of barbed wire are em- 
bedded in the material as the work proceeds 
this will act as a reinforcement and prevent 
cracking. Use the following proportions for 
the coarse aggregate :—Three cwt. coarse 
clean gravel or broken brick, 1 cwt. clean 
sand, and 1 cwt. Portland cement. Allow 
this to harden with a rather rough surface 
and finish off with a facing of cement and 
sand. With this completed, place a mixture 
to the depth of 9 inches of the following over 
the bottom :—Fibrous loam three parts, well- 


i rf 


rotted manure or leaf-mould one 
plant, your Lilies directly into ij 
stone being laid over the roots 
in place until established. A de 
1 foot 4 inches will then coy 
and beneath this they and 
should winter safely. The 
make is that of placing t 
concrete over loose unsolidif 
the result that, eventually, 
the ground, leaving portions 
FRUIT 

Birds destroying fruit buds 
(Rev. Preb. H. C. Gaye): 
trees with Quassia Extract wi 
found an effective remedy, this 
ing the buds so bitter that birds w 
them. The following has al 
with success in the case of un 
Slaked lime and sulphur in equa 
with a little size and sufficient wa’ 
it to be freely sprayed over the 


case of quassia a second appli 
times necessary. 


MISCELLANEO 


Weed killer powder to scatter 


(J. A. L. A.).—We know of 
in the form of powder whic! 
sprinkled upon paths in the wa 
the powdered forms in use having to b 
with water and applied in the 
A heavy dressing of common salt 
you. You are probably aware ~ 
of weed-killers offer special c 
application. 


Ants in the house : 
(C. G. Ufford).—If it is pos 
a small hole in the floor, crey 
fested with the ants, do so, 
piece of wadding previously soake 
of potassium, pushing it to the b 
hole, which should then be t 
Another effective remedy is to 
with paraffin; and yet anoth 
burying little balls of camph 
the frequented spots, the ants 


appear. 
LEGAL POINT 


Gardeners’ wages F 
(L. C.).—With regard to the 

subject (issue May 5th, page 2: 

ment of the law set out in 


referred to is quite correct. © 
ee 


cated, i.e., 
money to the amount of 
paying the wages in full 1 
health insurance benefit is li 
for the difference to which h 
self entitled under the mist 
the ninepence paid by the é 
insure the employer. The sta 
in question, therefore, is not “ 
consequently, does not need to 
and however ridiculous the sys 
it is not our system, but part 
the realm. 


NAMES OF PLA 
T. C. J. W.—Lithospermum | 
coeruleum. £ 
C. N. Hayter.—1, Staphylea 
Ceanothus rigidus; 3, Staphylea 
Veronica gentianoides. — 
L. M. A.—Tulip La Merveille. 
A. C.—1, Potentilla Veitchii; 2 
lepis sp. (only foliage shoots sent) 
might be Delacourii; 3, Xan ha 
folia; 4, Lonicera Ledibouril. 
H. S., Wilts—Prunus Padus 
Cherry). a 
S. S., Mavyfield.—Erythronium 
(Dog-tooth Violet). 


Write now for greatly reduced 
price list to The Manager, 


Chase Continuous Cloche 
Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, Surrey 


TAS/Cc. 12. 


MMSLEY, F.R.A.S. 
Nurseries, CRAWLEY, 


the numerous visitors at 


1 Show for their appreciation 
jarden Exhibit with which the 
ind Queen were so delighted. 


VOLCK 


» Spray that is Differegt 


give a complete control of all the pests usually 
@ garden and greenhouse, including many fungus 


Special note this week :— 

berries, Raspberries, Currants, etc. 
pt clean by using Volck. Against Scale, Bud 
and Red Spider use 1 part Volck to 100 parts 
ore the buds open, and again when the leaves 
Against Aphids use 1 part Volck to 100 parts 
ding a little soap if the water is very hard. 

JK TO-DAY ! Fullest instructions with each Tin, 
ike 2 galls, 9@. Tin for 10 galls., 2/6. Also in 


by all the leading Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
Distributors : 

MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Deft.), 
Garden and Waltham Cross 


Look Closer at the Rose Trees! 


ee any Greenfly? Get rid of 
he pests before they do any 
lamage. How? Keating’s, of 
“ourse | Sprinkle it on liberally, 
a t harm the Roses, nor the 
ants in the Green House. Use 
Xeating’s to kill ants—use it 
‘verywhere to kill all Insect 
“ests. Harmless to animals. 


EATINGS 


KILLS Flies, Ants, Moths, 
“eas, Bugs, 


Beetles. 
tartols 2d., 6Gd., 1/.. SY 
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EMPIRE 
STONE 


Garden 


Ornament 


ASmaeHalcon 72 10m0 
19” high, base 10” x 74” Al. Hare, £1- 10-0 


254” high, base 84” x 94” 


BB3. Bird Bath, 18” square. 


£37350 


All prices are carriage paid in 


England and Wales 


EMPIRE STONE CO. Ltd. V!. 


V2. 24” square, 20° high, 25" diam., 20" high, 


$3 - 15-0 GARDEN ORNAMENT DEPT. LAE 0 0 
V2A. 16“square, 13” high, 232, STRAND, LONDON, Ws Ga, VIA. 155 diam, 13” high, 
£2-7-6 Zr Leo G 


Write for Leaflet. 


The Famous 
SOMERSET and DORSET PEAT FUEL 
Best Quality Heavy, Hard, Thick Cut Peat 


GARDEN NETS 


Best Quality. 


Carriage Paid, 


only delivered. 50 x 2 yds. = AS e 10/- 6/3 
PRICES (Delivered Free by Motor, any distance) : 50 x 4 yds. WS fia ¥ 19/9 12/6 
500 Blocks ie 12 6 2,000 Blocks op a 4 S608 ydas vas | as 19/9 12/6 
1,000 . ,, 3 00 5,000 » i j i 
IRE e600 Blocks G22 10. 6 Other sizes in proportion. Also BOUNDARY NETS 
Special Trade Terms. 
Order Office: 


FREDK. GIBB, 6, London Road, CROYDON THE GQUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., LOWESTOFT 


Green Fly 


Woolly Aphis, etc., and Mildew on Roses and 
other plants are eradicated by means of ABOL 
NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE, the 


standard remedy. Abol also improves the foliage. 


Clean to handle. No unpleasant smell. Non- 
damaging to paintwork. Used in the Royal Gardens. 


ABOL 


+ pint 1/4; pint. 2/2: quart 3/4; 
4 gallon 5/3; gallon 9/6. 


Abol Patent Syringes 


Give the most perfect spray, which can be varied from fine to medium or coarse, 
as desired. The spray is so fine that it hangs in the air and soaks upper and under 
surfaces alike. Specially recommended by the National Rose Society. 


Garden and Greonhause 


4 Inseetici e& fungicide 


No. 4 (1 x 14) 16/4; No. 5 (1 x 20) 
21/-; No. 6 (14 x 20) 26/-. 
Bend “ A,” extra 1/6. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDERS 


Abol Standard Garden Specialities are sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 
Chemists and Stores. If any difficulty, please write to (11), ABOL LIMITED, Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Desp 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 


No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic jee made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 
, Usual fale 
4A aoe hy 
3’6" path... % .. 10/6 
4’ cs eee . ww. 18/6 12/- 
WOO ucts ee atin). eee LO 16/- 
5’ ° . 22/6 20/- 


ROWS. 
Strong Oak or Ash Frame. 
planed elm body, Size, 2ft. 9in. 
at top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, 3 in. 


ee Usual Price. tips 

250 only, to clear... a ox vee 20/0 - 
50 only, to clear... we 28/6 145 

Tops for either of above 7/6 / 


GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made, 
Jreated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 

Usual Price. fale Paces SERRATE. 


12” square See 4/9 4/ 
15S ae 5/6 5/- 
Tre: Pr 6/6 5/8 
AS oe 
24” of 


KEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 


Height 8 feet. Usual Sale 
Price Price. 


4’ path ¥. G +6 
4’ 6” path -. 8/9 7/9 
5’ path wee .. 11/6 10/- 
GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale 
Price. Price 
Unglazed. 3’ x2’ 8/9 3/- 
if 4x3’ . 4/9 4/- 
x 5’x3’6" ... 6/9 6/= 
- 6’ x4’ ow. 9/9 6/6 
Glazed & painted 3’ x 2’ » 7/6 5/6 
i 4’ x3’ 2 85 8/- 
- 5’x3'6" ... 18/6 = 12/= 
6x4’ ... 15/6 14/- 
RUSTIG SUMMER 
HOUSE. 
No. 18. 
This House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance, All 
Rustic Material is 
peeled. Back _ fitted 
with hollow bottom 
seat. All stained and 
varnished inside and 
out. Supplied from 
stock in following sizes 
ae Usual Price Sale Price. 
5’ x3’ 6 RA £510 0 £5 0 0 
6’ x 4’ 5 £610 0 £5 16 0 
7x5 F 3 neede teu O10 £8 0 0 
8’x5’ -. . ‘ «. £1110 0 £9 10 0 
9 x 6’ : rake £12 0 0 


SEED FRAMES. 
These Frames are very useful for 
preserving seeds and bulbs agains‘ 
frost; are made of tongued and grooved 
boards and very warm. The light is 
hung at back, and can be opened to 
Glazed 21-0z, glass. ‘Two coats paint. 
150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, 


Gifferent positions. 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 
fale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. 
Well made from selected material. 


(Bark on). 
In natural wood 


4’ long 9/6 9/- 
bo ee V3 13/6 
Cae ... 18/6 17/6 
Bark off, stained, and varnished 
4’ long oe. 14/6 13/6 
kane . 18/6 17/6 
Cs ye OYE 226 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 

Cale Price, 6/6 
Bark cff, tained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
fpecificatcons es No. 7 but with }-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key. 
Size Usual Price Sale Price 


5’ xs’ £3 18 0 £3 10 6 
6 x4’ £4 60 £3 16 6 
i x5 £5 10 0 £418 6 
8’ x6 £6 26 £5 10 0 
10’ x7 £9 650 28 76 
12’ x8 Fige OI ereit. 1.6 


A. TURRELL & SONS (Dept. 


Phone : Syd, 1268. 
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{PAN ROOF GROWING OR FOR 
This is a cheap form 0! 
Growing House. It is 
well made in_ sections, 
good tongued and grooved 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on cach side of 
doorway, good lock and 
key for door, all necessary 
jron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz, for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 
re-erection. : 


Height Usual Price Sale Price 

Vf ae a .. £516 6 £5 : 

7 a ae ae el $ 85 17 

7 AG a wa eT 18 £7 0 g 

BG. i ae .. £810 0 87 10 

8 ee ae we £10 12 6 £910 0 
15’°x 9 = 8 : . Po ell 680: £14 0 0 
20’x10’ .. «£19 g £17 0 3 
25’x10' = : A £23 £20 10 
50’x10 = 9’ £44 10 $39 10 0 


£00 in stock ready for imme- 
diate dispatch. de in com- 


plete sections, constructed of 

strong framing, covered planed, 

PU f tongued and grooved boards. 

| TTT T \y Up and down sliding shutter 

Leese: as shown, hen exit ai side, 

Size Height Ugnal Price alc Price 
Bb xsl Wolk Sele tu ehe® 1 9 
6’ x4’ 4 Roe nee ew £114 110 0 
Xb -€6" Seo oa wiacs bs cere REO $210 0 
8x6’ i £3 16 0 £3 8 O 


DL 
f SS 
ee 


Ay A 


A 


7, 
aK 


ON nk 
BESS: 


Gates to match, 


Price per 8ft. wide, com- 
Panels Height Panel. _ plete with fittings 
ra eS it as, LA ee, 5/6. 9/6 
150 Wise Sits tees 8ft. eae 9/6 12/8 
SU Stee tei oe o 4 ft. phe 14/- 16/- 
100... = 8 ft. 5 ft ee - 19/6 ...  20/- 


160 5. 8 ft) 6 ft, cag SEB cate 
We strongly advise you to order this lino carly as same canno; be repeated 
when stocki1 cleared, 


SPECIAL OFFER 21 OZ: GLASS: 


sual Sale Usual Sale 
Price Price Price Price 
100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
OT aes = S 4 16/3 13/8 26/- 23/3 
10”, 12” x8” oe aoe eee «=: 15/8 = 13/9 26/- 23/3 
14" x 9S aes Aor =n - 15/9 14/3 26/6 23/9 
127144 iO Ge ... 16/8 14/9 28/6 24/6 
34”; 16", 18", 207 22", 24” .61 2° 20/9 18/9 37/6 33/9 
16”, 18”, 20”, 22” and 24”x 14"... 21/9 18/9 39/6 35/3 
18”, 20°, 22”, 24” x 16”... «» 22/3 20/- 40/6 36/6 
20”,22”, and 24"x18" ... ..., 23/3. 20/9 41/- 37/s 
LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., dcwt. and jcwt. Usual prices 19/-, 10/6, 6/6 
fale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 65/- 
INCINERATOR 
‘Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 


Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Invinerator on the 
market. 


16/6 each. 
12/6 each. 


Usual price 
Saie Price 


eco 


RUSTIC FLOWER 
STAND. 


RUSTIC TABLE. 


Made Rustic 


off, 


from _ best 

Hardwood, Bark 

u ; Stained and varnished, 

i long. Usual Price, 17/6 £’ square. Usual Price, 14/6 
Sale Price 12/6 Sale Price 12/6 

4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’. Usual Price, 18/6 
Sale Price 15/6 


Salo Price, 16/- 


G..), 


(2 Mirites 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


AMATEUR 6PAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 
These Greenhouses aremadespecially > 


for Sinpteus) at nominal figure, te ae 
thereby coming within the reach of ( 9g 
those who require a strong but not WZ , 
expensive structure, Can be erected ™ eat 

by any handy man in a few hours. UU TTT pa 
The framework is substantially : 


constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being filled ip 
ed and grooved match-boarding, 
Supplied with all nee 
Completi 


good, sound ton: 
One coat of good oil colour. 
jronwork and stages for each side of house. 
21-0z, glass for glazing. 


£9 180 &8 15 
£12 17 0 £10 17 


GARDEN FRAMES 


Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for 
ights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. 
and fitted with iron handle. : 4 
Glazed with 21-0z. Glass and all woodwork pane 
Usual Price. Pr 


aoaeso 


12’ « 8’ 


meee 


x3! oa aes ae ek 5 8 £1 2 
6’ x4" coo it UO Sacks ane 8. 81 4 
6’x4’,2 Lights aa ee) £2 2 
yx0,2 gos wae eo ee § $3 1 
12’°x6’,3,, Be «.- £5: 0 £4 10 
16°x6’,4 ,, ee ety £5 13 
20’ x 6’, 5 rh ie £7 1020 £6 15 
24’x6',6  , ae tc ESO £8 3 
Do not pay high ‘prices for your frames made from | 
boards. e can supply at the following low prices. Ff 
made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best quality bi 
complete as above. fp 
Usual Price. Cale Pi 
4x3’ 5 see & £11050 £17 
6 x4 ot & =) a) § POH 
6’ x4’, 2 Lights se oes i 
8’x6',2 ° sushl ogee en #3 18 
12° X68 Sr eee LO £419 
16’x6’,4 = woe £T 9D £6 10 
20°x6’,5 ,, a ny £8) Be 0 711 
24’ x 6, 6 eet niklO) ens £9 2 


these prices with other makers, _ 


0. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. — 
Constructed of strong 

covered with 5%-in. omnes 
grooved boa: roci bo 
and felted, 1-in. board) 
floor and strong joists, Wii 


fixed, 21-02. glass, 
bung on strong tts 
fitted Lower bolts and loc’ 
key. , 
Usual 
£6 5 


—— a ad 


Price P 
Per doz. I 


ot sie 


ues 


be.unm oO. | ak ek ek we 


Mp 


GARDEN EDGING. 
Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft, Sale price 5/6 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER bs YS 
A very attractive and useful eva 
House, Constructed from planed, \ “fij | 

tongued and grooved boards and ine | i \y id 
substantial framing. Roof NE LU HM TK 
covered best quality Bitumen ff ay ma ; 
Felt, making same quite water- ee pe 
proof, _ All Rustic'work of well- : 

seasoned material. Removable 

Seat at back. The whole stained 
and varnished inside and out. 


i d erection. ) 
transit an ee 5 | 
Prices a 

x4! sa 6 Ue 
ere i aes 610 0 $5 
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SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING.— 
EGETABLE and FLOWER GARDEN, ROCK 
ind GREENHOUSE. Finest selected strains and 
h. Special Lists free—BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, 
Covent Garden, London. 


Hardy Perennials from Seed 


de 


in 


ILLUSTRATED 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Saturday, June 9, 1928 


ATERER’S _ Dahlias, 


choice BEDDING PLANTS, 

FLOWER SEEDS, RHODODENDRONS, 

SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ALPINE, and 
PLANTS. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Chrysanthemums, 


VEGETABLE _and 
AZALEAS, 
PERENNIAL 


W., DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


. Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


#8 PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 


o all readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
m writing. _DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


OW.—BATH’S EMPRESS PANSIES 
m in the Royal Parks. The richest and largest 
rain of pansies extant. Per pkt., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 
H. BATH, LTD. (Dept. B), The Floral Farms, 


NETTING.—From 2s. 1d. per 50 yd. 
Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
usands of rolls stocked. 


UARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
doz. Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
ige paid. 

MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 
, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
value. 8 in,, 20s,6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


IN HOSE.—Superior quality. 
Uarriage paid. Approval. 


.—From 13s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


wdening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
is and you get very best possible value. 


§ BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 


ottom. 2hx2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 188. 3d.; 4 yds., 
sproval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft.,-1ls. ; 9 ft., 178.5 
er dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
ying Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
ialities, 50x1yd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s., 8s., 
yds., 10s. 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 4 CGS 
60.5; 25 x 8 yds., 14s., lés., 27s. Any size supplied. 
Hs Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
mesh. 5ft., 4s. 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d. ; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
t., 88. 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
ther meshes on application. 


3. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
EOLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch Flame 


ar. Exquisite perennial climber with blinding 
vers, Established pot plants for immediate plant- 
ch, 7s. 6d. per dozen, carriage and packing free for 
order—_ CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills 
ze 


60 ft., 


enage, Herts. 


__ GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
NS— POCKET AND BIB, 35.94. POST FREE. 
b SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


: Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam, Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. J OHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. : 


¥ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
8, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
N, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
® utal Tron and Wire work of every description, 
165. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767, 
‘ Tron Gates, Catalogue 768, Kennel Railing, 769. 
Te PK Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
Y& PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 

ate 


re 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


W EBBS’ LOVELY WALLFLOWERS. 
FIREBALL, fiery orange. 
CANARY BIRD, golden yellow. 
KINVER FAVOURITE, blood red. 
EASTERN QUEEN, salmon shaded. 
RUBY GEM, ruby violet. 
UNIVERSAL, single mixed. 


Each 6d. and 1s. packet, post free. 


EBB & SONS, LTD., By appointment Seeds- 
men to the King, STOURBRIDGE. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 
CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


ATTS GIANT  POLYANTHUS-PRIM- 


| ROSES. — First Class Certificate National Primula 
Society. Yellow, yellow and white, dark or mixed, per pkt., 1s. 
and 2s.6d.; blue, per pkt., 2s. 6d. and 5s.—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


NTIRRHINUMS to colour or mixed ; Asters 
(single or double),  Alyssum, Lobelia, Marigolds, 
Nasturtiums (tall or dwarf), Cosmea, Ageratum, Nemesia, 
Petunias, Stocks, Verbena, Scabious, Celery, 1s. doz., 10s. 100. 
Cash with order.—C. H. SIMPSON & CO., Nurserymen, Dorking. 
(ee Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 
mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 
—WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


LASS — Best 21 oz. Horticultural Glass, 

various sizes from 12d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 

Stock also held in London.—Write “GLASS” (Dept. G. I.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. 3 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING. for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
Fi GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


TWOPENCE 


YUTTON’S SEEDS. 


For Summer and Autumn Sowing. 
FLOWER SEEDS. Complete 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. Descriptive Lists 
GRASS SEEDS. Post Free. 

{UTTON-& SONS, The King’s 


Reading. 


Seedsmen, 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 

it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval. That book you do not want ! We will 
buy it.—_FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 
Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


Ee FOOD FOR PLANTS,. FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 
ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 
Bees New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


ENTIANA VERNA 12 clumps, _ 6s., free. 
6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 7s. 6d. ; 3 Habenaria albida, 3s. 5 
3 Bee Orchis, 3s.—O’ KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 

ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 71b., 4s. 6d.; ewt., 50s. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d. ; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


Ess TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922. W EBSTER’'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


i S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail— WEBSTER'’S as above. 


EBSTER’S ‘“‘CASCADE” NOZZLES fit any 
can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke; last for years. 9g, 3d, or 3 for ¢s., from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 
Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., Gs 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrepH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


__“Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d, per 
gall., cans extra. “Pjastine,” the imperishable Putty, 328. 
per cwt., kegs extra, 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free ; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 


each. Oarriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from F 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 14, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY OHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 


ewt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


IME.—Market gardeners, allotment holders, 

and gardeners generally, we recommend the use of our 
Celebrated brand of Hydrated Lime, manufactured from the 
best Mendip Mountain Stone, which yields a very pure Lime 
with an exceptionally high Calcium Oxide content. 

At the following carriage paid h me prices (within the usual 
Railway Companies’ free delivery area) in non-returnable linen 
bags, nett cash with order :— 

28 lbs., 2s. ; 56 Ibs., 3s.; 112 Ibs., 5s. 3d. 

Special Trade terms upon application. 
EVERCREECH LIME & STONE CO.,, 
Evercreech, Somerset. 


THE LTD., 


GARDEN NETTING 


ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 
Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd. 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border _and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34, 
PEN NTS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with. strong earth plates, 4d. per foot.; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free_GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


(J ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 

i. bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 

wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.; 

25 by 5, 8s. 9d. ; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 148.: 25 by 10, 17s. 

Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately —A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


ARDEN NETS, new, square mesh, 33d. 

per yd. Cheaper, 25 yds, x1 yd., 28.;25 x 8 yds., 16s., etc. 

Complete Tennis Outfits. Price Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & 
CO., 54, Minster Street, Reading. 


| EW Garden Netting for fruit protection, not to 
be confused with secondhand fish netting. 25x4 yds., 12s. 6d.; 
20x8 yds., 25s., carr. pd.—M. ARCHER & Sons, Heaton Pk., Man. 


OOK! GARDENING NETTING, tanned, 

( small mesh, satisfaction or cash returned ; prompt carr. pd. 
delivery ; 25x 1 yds., 2s.;50 x1, 48.;25x2, 48.;25x 3, 68. 3 25 x 4, 
7s. 6d. Strongly roped Tennis Boundary Nets, 25 x Ok Bas 
25 x 4, 208.—BURT & CO., Net Makers, Rye. 


JEW STEAM TARRED Tennis Boundary 


Netting, Corded, 6d. square yard, any height or length 
supplied. 
yard. Garden Netting, new tanned, 53d. square yard: Repaired, 
Fruit Bed Enclosures, complete with supports, 
& SON, Net Works, 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 
mesh, 25 yds. x1 yd., 2s.; 25 x 2, 48. ; 25 x 3, 68.; 25 x 4, 

&., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 
Special nets for Tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 


ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 
black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 
25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s. 6d. ; 
25 x 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 25x 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 x 4, pe OS eis, LER IGE 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 
returned: Nets sent immediately,—A. HATTER, Net Works, 
To: ieee ae. NS a ee ae ee BSS ae 
ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 


and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 


application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, * 


Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ee, 5s. 9d. complete. Brand_ new 


: stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
tings, at ft. 6 er pressed steel blade, all complete 5s. 9d., car- 
riage paid. Satisfaction or money back. Bargain Catal 
free.GREEN'’S, 702, Albert Street, Lytham. ~ oe 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send f ~ 2 
book about herbs and - how to use them; ae pan 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


Cardiff. 
BEAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries. — 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, iar. Balibary. 


} [RD BATH SOLED STONE, 22s. car- 
riage paid. Send for illustration, — iE X , 
88.1, Newlands Avenue, Souhaenaenss ae 4 ae ee 


N S43 _ : 
[i See Lopping or Felling send for S. 
1 ‘K, Garden Contractor a d imber 2 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, fondue. eer » 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE ! ! Ideal for Peas 
fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing i 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and Wat rpro cover 
Special prices small lots or 17s. 3d. mile. Bertie Ae 
GREENS, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. : : eo 


fences, tying, and 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PLANTS, &c. 
nN LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and packing. Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 
ORDER CARNATIONS. 
The demand for our catalogue this winter has far ex- 
ceeded our previous records, and it would greatly help us and 
also ensure customers getting what they want if they will kindly 
send in their orders for spring delivery as soon as_ possible. 
Spring Seed List is now ready and may be had on application.— 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


AHLIA COLTNESS GEM, dwarf scarlet 

bedder ; DUNECHT (yellow Coltness), strong plants, 5s. 

per doz. Save money and send for bedding list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed._FINCHER, Caldecote Nurseries, Nuneaton. 


ARE PRIMULAS, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
Collections.—REv, F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall Leicester. 

8 () () Hardy Midland Rock Plants. Catalogue 
free—ALPINE GARDENS, Stechford, Birmingham. 


YACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Contich, Belgium. 


( RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 
tions at £1, £2 10s., and £5. Free delivery.—G. GHOSE 
& CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


UALITY ALPINES offered at special rates 

for present planting. Gentiana sino-ornata, strong pot- 
grown plants, at least 6 flowering shoots, 10s. 6d.; Gentiana 
Sceptrum, rare and beautiful, 10s. 6d.; Primula Wardii, extra 
strong, 7s. 6d.; Primula Juliana Gloria, 10s. 6d. ; Arenaria grandi- 
tlora, 5s. ; Gentiana verna angulosa, strong, good potballs, 10s. 6d. ; 
Potentilla fragiformis, a beauty, 7s. 6d. ; Lithospermum, heavenly 
blue, 5s.; Hypericum rhodopeum, rare, 7s. 6d.; Viola bosniaca, 
5s.; Saxifraga longifolia, true, 10s. 6d.; Dodecatheon alpinum, 
rare, 10s. 6d.; Dodecatheon Meadia superba, 7s. 6d. ; Onosma 
albo roseum, 7s. 6d.; all per doz., carriage paid for cash with 
order. Ask for our Catalogue.—W. E. TH. INGWERSEN, LTD.. 
Birch Farm, East Grinstead. 


WANTED 
V TANTED fon now throughout the summer, 


supplies of select quality hardy flowers, Pyrethrums, 
Trises, Scabiosa, Caucasica, and others.—Please send varieties can 
offer, Box 667, GARDENING II LUSTRATED, Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


YOLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 
Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. _ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EAD GARDENER work under ; hort. student, 
18; experience wanted July and August return for 
board, lodgings. Willing worker.—FLEGG, Cley, Norfolk. 


PASS IT ON 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 
would be of special interest to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of a postcard. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


June 9, 
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An economic wa 


PRChERs prepared 

of Quassia makes a first, 
summer wash, especially for 
trees, and hardly anything 
low in price. Be sure it i 
ALL—no other kind is:so €ffe 
Of all nurserymen, seedsmen 

florists. 


XL ALL EXTRACT of QUA 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD 


234, Borough High Street, London, 


R. 473 


a SS = = . 

Just arrived — 
SWEET PEA CULTURE {ist ached — 
as recommended by Leading Growers. 10ft, | 
12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on 


A.E.DAVIES & CO, i%s;uarerae 


VAPORITE == 


mer re 
KILLS INSI 
IN THE 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 79, Q 


| Of all Seedsmen 
Victoria Street, London, B.C, 


Primala 
Minima 


z 


rH 
mi 
"| ote 
PATENT 
N2212974 m 


TTT et! 

RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x 1} in. with rustless 
12 In., 2/3 doz.;7 in. , 2/"doz.; 14x 1in., 6 in.wires,1 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and 73d. bott. CROW QUIL! 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, €3d. and 103d., postage 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDE 


COLCHESTER RO; 
SOCIETY’S SHOW 
Wednesday, 27th June 
CASTLE PARK, COLCHEST 


Grand Display of Roses, Fruit, Vegeta 
Ladies’ Decorative Classes, ete. 
Bands of Ist Suffolk Regt. — 

Silver Drums of 1st Batt. The Essex | 

Bugles of 2nd Batt. The Rifle Brigad 

Merry-go-Rounds and Steam Circus. 

Admission, 1/-. Open from 10 0’c onw 

Schedules from, Hon. Sec., H. BART( 
2, Museum Street, Colchester. 


CLAY'S 


FERTILIZER 


CLAY & SON, 


obtain locally, direct feom the Works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Gash 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Merk, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 
‘ Ibs., 3/63 14 Ibs., 6/~; 28 Ibs, 10/~3 56 Ibs., 18/- 


e 
oe 
% x 
112 Ibs., 52/-. O-, if unable to en 
with order (except TEINS). Pr, iw 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


9, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED in 


PLES 


CIENTIFIC & PRACTICAL 
LSARDENING 


by W.P. WRIGHT. IJ/lstr. 3s. 6d. 


For amateurs and professionals alike. 


ZORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


¢ 00 CAILATH ES LN DS ron GREENHOUSES 


The Ring is endless and cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid metal,and is therefore notonly 
unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique. 
SUMMER: WILL KEEP OFF THESUN. WINTER. WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO A SUPRISING DEGREE 


) full Particulars tom TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock Sr._LONDON,N.I. 
i an \ ms 0 fo me 0 fam Od 1m ON Fat 2 awed aa Od a at 


RTICULTURAL GLASS 


are toany size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 

ig sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

ROBINSON Gnas and Builders’ Merchants, 

ii, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

ars’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PPT TTA PY TY IT 


ama rh SASH 


RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage | 


a ROPITEX c aa e APPOINTMENT 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 
IN DARK OAK, DARK RED, AND GREEN 


Easily applied with paint brush, but not for use on 


painted woodwork. 
PRICES: 
qi / 1 gallon cans ae . cash, delivered. 
f 3. hay » 99 LO ”» 9 
a E i ¢ 1 | N G Loses Aah 7/O ai eeey, an MOWERS. 
) ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., - : ss = Eley es : 
G és TE S St. Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


[ELD FENCING, KENNEL 


AILING, TENNIS FENCING, | RDDY’S NEW NETS 


MRE NETTING, TREE GUARDS GARDEN NETS. 


For Fruit Protection 


Wail 3 Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 
NEW lin. square mesh, heavy ... ae per sq. yard 
; : NEW lin. square mesh, medium ... 54d. per sq. yard 
o NEW #in. square mesh, medium... 74d. per ea, yard 
AYLISS JONES NEW $ in. square mesh, light ae 6d. per sq. yard 
| é REPAIRED 1 in. square mesh (corded) 34d. per sq. yard 
REPAIRED 1 in. diamond mesh (not corded) 
9/- per 100 sq. yards 
BAYLISS. LTD Gea 
4 , NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS SETAE LAW ATRCRTON Ga: 
‘ WOLVERHAMPTON Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 6$d. per sa. yd. Henne it eistass 
\ 139-141C pees STEC4. NEW TENNIS NETS PRICES FROM 45]- 
= e ° Various qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 each. Less 5% for Cash 
| NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES Weile for free isi No, 100 $0: 
RANSOMES,SIMS & JEFFERIES 


At 


Samples and particulars from the manufacturers : 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Limited 


HN | -ON- : 
Rica <: pao BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND SEEDSMEN 
(Sole Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 


STEEL SUPPORTS eanteo) 


FOR GARDEN PEAS, SWEET PEAS, 
RASPBERRY CANES & OTHER PLANTS 


| Limited : : Ipswich 


~ 


— ADDITIONAL 
H D 
=e ADPITION 
‘caine s No. 1 SIZE, 3 ft. Gin. above Ground CENTRE 
loner, for Dwarf Peas 
7 FRAMES. 
es! mates. 
| 
Ps No. 2 SIZE, 6ft. Oin. above Ground No. 1 Size, 
H i for Sweet Peas, etc. 2/6 each. 
! —— ; 
% Je 5 4 aes ; No. 2 Size, 
mt; 1. Neat and \; light. | 3. Lasta a t 4 5/6 each. 
Yo ’ 9. Rigid—stands / any lifetime. CENTRE FRAME REGISTERED No. 738016 Vv 
¥ strain. 4. Insures a full V crop, Cash with order. fe Carriage Foie to your nearest station 
. * 5. Easil ted d dis- : eand supp 
= Veeee cere an Adaptable to string or wire of 
6 penantied. any iniskneees MESSRS. BRUCE, & HYSLOP, rt 
. i e ane an 
o tiresome pea sticks. Orders despatched in_ strict Engineers, | " Nos. 80 and 404 Bootle , sy 


aaa 7. Saves endless labour. | rotation. 


ACME LABELS 


Garden Labels come and go 
but  ACMES”’ last for ever 
“e M o 
IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS 
THE ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GARDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made without alteration 
for 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 
Also COMMEMORATION AND NoTIcEe PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— 


JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Send for H. J. JONES’ 


Catalogue containing List of 
all the best varieties including 
Novelties of this Season ; 
also List of Hydrangeas. 


H. J. JONES, 
Ryecroft Nurseries, LEWISHAM, S.E. 13 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Sun- 


dials, 


Birds’ 
Baths, 


Vases, 


Figures, 
Etc. 


52/G, carr. paid. 
Figure and Birds extra. 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES 
London Office: 76, CHancERY LANE, W.C.2 


GREENHOUSES 
A. OVEREND & SONS 


SILVER MEDALLIsTS 
Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 
Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 
Arches Frames Garden Furniture 
Garages, etc. 
Established 40 Years 
367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 


AnD PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Telephone: Harrow 1664 


fe ere 


Unique Collection of 
Hardy SRorder Varieties 


JAPANESE LILIES 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most 
complete collection in this country. 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. 
Catalogues free on demand 
PERRY'S HARDY PLANT 
FARM, Enfeld, Middx. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


BAY TREES &PALMS | BoRDER CARNATION: 


e perfection of our Border Car. 
fe ARGEST STO CK ee a a 
:: IN LONDON :: 


growers in all parts of the w 
Price Lists with pleasure 


However long the journey, our 
reach their destination in the p 
condition owing to our unique pa 


Lists on application 


LOWE & GIBSON Lid, 
CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX 


ROBERT GREEN (1911), Ltd. 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.1 


GARDEN NETS 
BUY OF THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
Any Length, Width, 
Mesh supplied, Carr, 
Paid Passenger Train 
on receipt of Cash 
with Order 
NEW Re eas TENNIS BOUNDARY 


CYCLAMEN 


CALEDONIAN GOLD 
MEDAL STRAIN 
For Xmas Flowering 
obtain 60’s now. 
Choice selection 10/- doz. 
Separate colours 12/- doz. 


List on application ETS, PEA NETTING, &c,, &c. 


¢ 


{> FULL LIS® : 
A) Je LORS VET For Prices see Advt. Page vy. 
tai 3h. Pigriepl oie W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, 
PUTTERIDGE Net Aanufacturers, 
LUTON 


PORTHLEVEN - CORNWALL 


GREENHOUSE BOILER: 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE} 
BOILER 


is the best for Small 

Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens. Will burn 12 to 16 


hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL 
& Co., Ltd. 
Southwark St., London, i 


S.E.1 = ae ‘ = 
Hop MANURE > 
WAKELEY’S © 


The original and only reliable substit 
Stable Manure. Goes farther, gives be 
results, and is clean to handle, 


A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving Sull part 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post 


GLADIOLI 


LONGSTAFF & SONS 
Gladioli Specialists, 
Near Chelsfield Station, Kent 


Ask for Catalogue of 150 


varieties, including American 
Novelties. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
W 2 WEES asian, 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 
Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 


j 197 && Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in 
Specialist Marked Bags. containing Guaranteed Anal; 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
Delphiniums - 24/-, 30/-, and 4o/- per doz. 1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), bs 
Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- 5 5 Large, 33/9 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 12 a 
Phlox Shp o/-and 28/-.0 45; Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy - 7/6 each 
Catalogues post free on application 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO., L7D, 
71, BANKsIDE, Lonpon, S.E.1 


ORCHIDS 


Let us Quote You 
CLEAN, HEALTHY STOCK 
Orchids For All’ 


SUTTON BROS. 


LIME 


THE “LEICESTER” BRAND OF 
PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


is the best form of lime for your garden. 
Guaranteed Analysis 90 to 95°/, pure 
calcium carbonate. Fineness 77 to 79%, 
i.e., almost as fine as flour. 


Carriage paid prices 
90 Ib. bag, 5/-; five bags, 24/- cash with order 


THE LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., Oana Growers and Importers, — 
Garden Department, WELLS, NORFOLK Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sussex 


Sp SSS 
—————————————————————— 
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IBSON’S GARDEN GLORIES  —_ Nev _—_—g,LONICERA. NITIDA 


» 16 acres of Glorious ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUITS, Etc. Catalogue Bie ie) omal) vuandsome olwe 


green foliage. Much better than 


DARLIAG ctsreu.e |S ome” GARDEN CHRYSANTHS, ses gn f (Cog Cre TeQUCSIMEO se ae ee ot 


Onarms selection Ags 9 to 12 inches, 4/- doz., 30/- 100, 


G. GIBSON & CO., The Necserical LEEMING BAR, YORKSHIRE 


GARDEN NETS BUX, 08 Actuat 
MANUFACTURERS 
Any length and width supplied Corded all round. New netting 
Square mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched; stout ?in. 
mesh, 5$d.; medium, 44d. ; lin. stout, 5d. ; medium, ‘4hd. sq. yd. 
WAEW TENNIS BO NDARY NETS, mteam tarred, oe 
ords, fro1 sq. yd. ; selected repaired, .sq. yd. NE 
PEA NETTING hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. mesh 3 ft. 24d. ; 6 ft. 
od. run yds. DLAMON ND Ss mesh closed, heavy quality, 
50x4, 25x 8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-: lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 
14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order. List samples 
free. Satisfaction aranteed. 
W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- 
LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams; Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 


LAWN FERTILISER 
per 20/. cwt. 
WORMKILLER - - 17/6cwt. 

LAWN SAND Fe 17) 
‘Tonks ’’ ROSE MANURE 30/- , 
SWEET PEA MANURE 25/- , 
TOMATO MANURE - 22/6 ,, 
All Carriage Paid. 
The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


~AND BAMBOO OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


‘TWIGS TO YACHTMASTS" 
SUTTASLE FOR AN INFINITE 
VARIETY OF PURPOSES 
— WRITE FOR OVA —— 


STANDARD PRICE LIST 


164 LEVER STREET. 
CITY R&, LONDON.ECL 


DAVIES&C° 


VOLCK 


pe Spray that 1s Differegt 


ll give a complete control of all the pests usually 
the garden and greenhouse, including many fungus 


| Special note this week :— 
ybazes. Cavliflowers, and “prouts 
Jerpillars, aphids, or white fly on these plants use 
olck to ) parts water, as soon as the pests appear. 
ars can only be killed when young; after they 
jalf grown they must be removed by hand picking. 
entirely non-poisonous to human beings and can 
‘with safety. 
TRY VOLCK TO-DAY! 
structions with each Tin. Tube to make 2 galls., 
i. Tin for 10 galls., 2/o. Also in larger sizes. 
‘ed by all the lesding Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
le Distributors : 
10. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Dept.), 
it Garden and Waltham Cross 
: 


CURTIS’S 
Nine Star Perennial 


BROCCOLI 


HIS WONDERFUL VEGETABLE, planted May/June, provides the 
following March, April, and May an abundant crop of 
Broccoli, 9 heads on every plant, and reproduces every year. No frost will 
kiil them and they are fit just when there are no green vegetables about. 
You must try them. 
Seed 1/-& 2/6apacket. Plants, 6 for 1/3, 2/6 doz ,10/- 50, 18/6 100, 
Postpaid tor cash with order orC.O.D. Cabbage, ‘Lettuce, Onion, and 
Brussels Sprouts plants 50 for 1/3, 1002/4. Caulifiower plants 25 1/4, 50 2/6, 100 4/6. 
Celery plants 50 1/5, 1002/6. Post Paid. Full Catalogue FREE. 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS, F.R.H.S. 


_Seedsman to H.M. King George V. _ Chatteris, Cambridgeshire 


Z OoORNSOnN’'’S WEST'S PATENT 
SA NETTING| GARDEN SUNDRIES ett 5 RUBBISH 


needing no fuel, the 

de, Tarred, for trainin ADVERTISED 40 YEARS VULCAN INCINERATOR 

i Bee's in. Sass Mesh, Stakes and supports for all plants and trees will burn a barrowful of 
it. high, 3d., 4k ft. 44d., 6 ft. 6d., (everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 


rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 


ft. 7id., 9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- Raffiatape (better than raffia). Westcelu eee for hard and 
; . labels (everlasting). Westmalene (better . 
ge 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark ae Price’10/s each.-2 tor 18/ 
orders * G1.” than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. etal Nase a6 ge 
es Weeders (saves weary weeding). Weed Killer. Ae 
BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, “Lawn Sand.’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. Carriage on ae either 
size, 1/-. 
POULTRY NETTING, Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. Carte oe Genitliier 
fer List. Every deecription of Netting made. Samples and Catalogue free size, 1/6. 


; ° HIGHAM HILL WORKS, 
. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer Cay ESil; “LONDON, E. 17. enn ote te KS 
RPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER Gold Medallist fer Horticultural Sundries. LOSTOCK GRALAM, neaw NORTHWICH. 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 


, FUEL CONSUMPTION, WE-HOLD LARGE 

Oe creeny) os woe een oe Bese ee cit ee 

ee belore oa eee Mea Ie UG ASS te oe 

ae ee ea, HOUSES. HOTWA a ibe 

Pe se Howe. Ue MS Raul One ASE Paine Nicer 
| . to kill all Insect 30-250 LINEAL FEET VALVES, E1C. 


Harmless to animals. 


OF 4in. PIPE. 


EATINGS 


TES Fes, Ants, | Moths Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 
es ae_.,| \TelortanePaidintten 74074 J eptcnas one 
| 


| 
} 
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Royal Horticultural Society's 


FRUIT COMPETITIONS 
FOR AMATEURS 


Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1 
[OTR 7 thal O28 


FOR 

Cherries, Gooseberries, Black, Red, and White 
Currants, Raspberries, Figs, etc. 

Gntries close on Tuesday, July 10th 


AUGUST 28ihai 928 


FOR 


Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, Plums, early varieties 
of Apples, etc. 


Gntries close on Tuesday, August 2] st 


Schedules may be had on application to THE SECRETARY, R.H.S., 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. | 


Green Fly 


Woolly Aphis, etc., and Mildew on Roses and 
other plants are eradicated by means of ABOL 
NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE, the 


standard remedy. Abol also improves the foliage. 


Clean to handle. No unpleasant smell. Non- 
damaging to paintwork. Used in the Royal Gardens. 


ABOL 


+ pint 1/4; pint 2/2; quart 3/4; 
+ gallon 5/3 ; gallon 9/6. 


Patent Syringes 


Give the most perfect spray, which can be varied from fine to medium or coarse, 
as desired. The spray is so fine that it hangs in the air and soaks upper and under 
surfaces alike. Specially recommended by the National Rose Society. 


No. 4 (1 x 14) 16/4; No. 5 (Ix 20) 
21/-; No. 6 (14x 20) 26/-. 
Bend “ A,” extra 1/6. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDERS 


Abol Standard Garden Specialities are sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 


Chemists and Stores. If any difficult , pl ite to (11), ABO IMI , 
Paddock Wood, Kent. seers eeee ccs “fate doe tt) BOL LIMITED, Beltring, 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


is by reason of the completeness of j 
composition and the happy blending of j 
high grade organic and other ingredien| 
acknowledged by gardening experts to } 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producir 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy, 


Prices: 
each 4 enc 
112 1b. Bags - 26/~ | 141b. Bags - 4/ 
56, » - 14/= 7, Tins gee oS) 
23, = a Se Zs os 
1lb. Tin - 9d, each 
If your local Seedsman does not carr 


stocks, supplies can be obtained dire 
from the Works, 


The fullest instructions accompany 
each Package. 


SOLE Bae 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON (eq 
ane 


BROTHERS | 


LTD i 
WEST 
BROMWICH 


TRAIN 
PROTE 
YOUR Flo: 
Plants, 
% Fruit T 
i from ‘STC 
DAMA¢ 


PLAN-TIE 


STRONG 


aT WVIX 


EXTRA STRONG 
The 2 Best-of-All 


Plant-Tyers and Trainers 
Self-Unwinding Pocket Spe 


ppeterentnnt, Ad. 
- ZENS re As 
Vd pees 4 3. Spoole 
‘DON'T 
storm dai 
Save your F 
and Flower 
PLAN-TIE & 


On sale 


FLOK. 
TRONMON( 
British Made 


R. P. LAWSON & SONS, 
Rodney St. Works, Manel 
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bo—Vot. L. 


JUNE 9g, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


— 


% 


be . Founded 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Hardy Perennials from Seed 


Perennials that may be sown in June to provide plants for potting out im winter 


| 

matter for surprise that seedsmen— 
illy those who make the culture and 
? hardy plants a speciality—do not 
sial seed lists of these things. If we 
+ any ordinary flower seed list we 
y and tender, annual, biennial, and 
| plants intermixed, having only the 
w this arrangement that they come 
cally. Why there should not be 
ire exact classifications, according to 
id endurance, such as tender annual 
y annual, or biennial or perennial, 
‘asy to understand. In looking over 
2 leading hardy plant lists issued, we 
shed to a few things, seed so much, 
to very few all the same. Either 
our hardy border plants do not seed, 
o much trouble to save it, or else the 
yes not care to advertise seed lest it 
lestroy the sale of plants.  Pre- 
such a notion exists, it is but right 
hould be combatted by the publica- 
‘ar as possible, of lists of good hardy 
|S, herbaceous and otherwise, that 
btained with comparative ease from 
This subject 
1 have special | 
‘interest, be- 
ist now is an 
| time to sow 
‘ these things, 
seed be good, 
f hardy plants 
it abundance 
on be raised. 
fe made what 
laps, but a 
2 and a com- 
ection. Others 
dd materially 
list, especially 
on to varieties 
‘well known, 
rhich there are 
ny. 

ourse, single 
‘seed most 
oubles less so, 
|the case of 
ums, for in- 
but here we 
nut family 
7 plants which 
‘obtained from 


better removed from plants so soon as flower- 
ing is over, at least all may purchase seed, 
and in so doing secure greater, if not better 
variety than they already possess. Just cull- 
ing a few plants alphabetically, we start with 
Aubrietias, the best of which seed fairly 
freely. Seed should be sown at once to give 
strong blooming plants next _ spring. 
Auriculas, as all know, seed fairly well, 
especially of the hardier border forms. Seed 
of these should be sown at once in shallow 
pans, and be kept covered with Moss until 
germination results. That is always irregu- 
lar, especially when the seed has_ been 
wintered. Aquilegias, again, are very free 
seeders, and are very hardy. Seed saved 
from some of the best hybrids usually give 
better results than come from pure species. 
Sown now in pans or beneath hand-lights, 
an abundance of plants will soon result. 
High-class Carnations do not seed freely at 
home, except where grown under glass. 
Should dry weather continue through the 
summer, whilst Carnation blooms would 


doubtless be small, there would probably be 


a good crop of seed. We can, however, pur- 
chase imported seed of various forms or 
strains, and if sown at once in boxes or pans 
under glass or out in the open ground and 
kept shaded and watered, there will soon be 
plenty of plants for putting out in August to 
bloom next summer, Whilst all the forms 
of Coreopsis are charming, those of the 
perennial type, such as grandiflora and 
lanceolata, are of particular beauty and use- 
fulness. These seed freely and should be 
sown at once. Of all hardy border plants, 
few are nobler or more effective than are 
Delphiniums—all free seeders. These have 
the merit, too, of giving from seed as good 
as the parents—that is, at least, the present 
condition of the Delphinium family; later, 
perhaps, when perfection has been reached, 
seed progeny in general may deteriorate. 
Seed sown now will give plants to bloom next 
year, and these will endure for a long time 
after. Did Delphiniums not flower, their 
fine clusters of foliage would still make them 
useful. Geums of the diverse forms now 
found furnish seed and are easily raised. So, 

too, is the Gypso- 


phila paniculata—not 
a striking plant, but 
when in full flower 
most useful to all who 
want to dress vases. 
The other day we 
were in a _ garden 
where literally hun- 
dreds of this plant 
were being put out, 
having been raised 
from seed. We fear 


there will be some dis- 
appointment at_ the 
product later. There 
is a large family of 
the perennial Chrys- 
anthemum, most 
valuable for border 
decoration, all readily 
productive of seed. 
Such varieties as 
maximum, latifolium, 
and uliginosum take 
high rank amongst 
hardy __ perennials. 
Some of the Cam- 
panulas also, such as 


with ordinary pyramidalis, _persici- 
Vhilst few may folia,. urticifolia, 
» take much grandiflora, and 
‘to Save d ; nl ; : Mariesi, will come 
rae a Trollius pumilo, a good alpine growing less than 4 inches high, with large readily from _ seed, 
Wr ose, especi- yellow flowers, green outside which should be sown 
Bt all flower It was referred to in our last issue, page 359, as having flat, golden platters instead of globes, at once to. secure 


re so much 


Shown at Chelsea in the interesting collection of hardy plants by W. Wells, Junr. 


stock for putting out 


362 


in the autumn. We must not overlook that a great triumph, and reflects credit on Sir a plant to garden with in the opel in 


charming hardy plant the Prophet Flower 
(Arnebia echioides), which is not well known 
and comes from seed freely. What a fine 
family of border flowers shave we, too, In the 
Helianthuses, Heleniums, and Rudbeckias, 
some of which give seed, though not abun- 
dantly. Several forms of the Lychnis family 
also come well from seed, and very lovely 
they are. The striking Lupines all seed 
liberally and are easily raised. Many of 
these are just now remarkably effective in 
gardens, and, once established, will long en- 
dure. Then there are all the members of the 
perennial Lathyrus family that can be got 
from seed. If this is sown now, plenty of 
plants will result for putting out in the win- 
ter, and they will become of great size in two 
or three years. Pinks, Polyanthuses, Prim- 
roses, Pansies are all popular garden 
perennials, and all to be got from seed with 
the greatest ease. Pink and Pansy seed may 
be sown at once outdoors, but Primrose and 
Polyanthus, as it is rather late, will be better 
sown under glass to push the plants on. 
Perennial Phloxes also come readily from 
seed, almost as good in quality as are the 
best parents. It is wise to sow seed in boxes 
under glass and keep it cool and damp, as 
the shell enclosing the germ is somewhat 
hard. Poppies of the giant or perennial type 
are very easily raised from seed, and so also 
are Pyrethrums, especially the beautiful 
single forms. The fine Verbascums also 
seed freely. These are but a few from a 
huge list of good perennials that may be 
readily propagated from seed, and through 
which aid many an otherwise comparatively 
bald garden may be rendered beautiful, not 
merely for one year, but for many. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A Silver Cup for Peonies 


HE third of a series of cups presented by 

Mrs. Edward Harding is offered for award 

in 1928 for the best exhibit of three flowers 
of each of six varieties of Paonies shown by 
an amateur. Banksian Medals in silver-gilt 
and silver are offered by the Society as second 
and third prizes. The competition will take 
place at the fortnightly show at Vincent 
Square on June 1gth, and all exhibits must 
be ready for judging by 11 a.m. that day. 
Entries for the competition must be made on 
forms obtainable from the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, S.W. 1, by whom the completed 


forms must be received not later than by the 


first post on Wednesday, June 13th. 


Sit Jeremiah Colman’s Orchids 


Sir Jeremiah Colman, who so worthily re- 
presented British amateur Orchid growers at 
the International Exhibition at Ghent, has 
since won honours in America, for he has 
been awarded a specially-designed silver cup 
and silver medal for a group of Orchids at 
the American Orchid Society’s Show in New 
York. The exhibit contained hybrids raised 
by Sir Jeremiah in his garden at Gatton 
Park. The varieties of Lycaste Skinneri 
were particularly fine, including one known 
as Mrs. Hamilton Smith, which received a 
First-class Certificate at Chelsea last year and 
won the medal offered for the best variety of 
Lycaste at the Ghent Show. Among other 
noteworthy plants in the group were Aerido- 
vanda Myndyi, an _ interesting bigeneric 
hybrid, a fine specimen of Brasso-Cattleya 
speciosa, Gatton Park variety, and a plant 
of Odontioda Bradshawiz Gillian Colman. 
The last-named plant was raised from the 
same pod as the variety American Triumph, 
which was judged to be the finest specimen 
Orchid in the New York Show of 1913. To 
send so fine an exhibit across the Atlantic is 
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Jeremiah’s gardener, Mr. J. Collier, who has 
been awarded a silver medal by the American 
Orchid Society. 


Gardeners’ Club 


The third annual meeting and dinner of 
the Gardeners’ Club was held at the 
Clarendon Restaurant, Hammersmith, W., 
on the first evening of the Chelsea Show, 
May 23rd, when the members spent a very 
pleasant evening together. The Secretary’s 
report showed a very prosperous state of 
affairs, and the following. officials were 
elected. for the ensuing year :—Chairman, 
Mr. J. G. Weston, Chatsworth; Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. T. Hay, Hyde Park; Hon. Secre- 
tary. and ‘Treasurer, Mr. .F. C. Puddle, 
Bodnant Gardens, Tal-y-Cafn, North Wales ; 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. D. Wilmshurst, 
Swanley College Gardens. Committee : 
Messrs. A. Bullock, Copped Hall; C. H. 
Cook, Royal Gardens, Windsor ; J. Comber, 
Nymans Park; W. Hales, Chelsea Physic 
Gardens; F, Jordon, Ford Manor; T. Pate- 
man, Brocket Hall; and T. E. Tomalin, 
Stansted Park. 


Cratego-Mespilus grandiflora 

This is, probably, a natural hybrid be- 
tween the common Hawthorn (Crataegus 
monogyna) and the Medlar (Mespilus ger- 
manica). It is found wild in some parts of 
France, and forms a low, bushy tree, rarely 
more than 20 feet in height, with crooked 
branches bearing numerous twigs, each 
carrying in late May two or three large white 
flowers fully 1 inch across. In the young 
state it grows vigorously and soon makes a 
handsome specimen. The fruit is .round, 
yellow. shaded with brown, containing two 
hard seeds. Unfortunately, these would ap- 
pear to be always sterile. We have at vari- 
ous times sown many hundreds, and although 
the pots have been kept for several years, the 
result has always been the same, none have 
germinated. 


Carpenteria caltfornica 


Given congenial conditions as to climate 
and soil, there is nothing among summer- 
flowering evergreen shrubs of greater beauty 
than this choice member of the Saxifrage 
order. Generally speaking, however, it is not 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is oe 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Double flowered Poppies 


HE season has now come round when 

borders will soon be gay with perennial 

Oriental Poppies (scarlet, crimson, and the 
various shades of pink), such as Mrs. Perry, 
but they are mostly single. There is in this 
garden a double variety which blooms slightly 
earlier than the type and which is very gay 
at present in the borders. It fills the gap 
between the blooming of Tulips and the 
single type when borders are apt to be a bit 


dull. It is a true perennial and originated 
here. Mrs. F, Otway JOHNSON. 
Ballykilcavan, 


Stradbally, Letx, Ireland. 


Cercidophyllum japonicum 


This tree has suffered badly by the water- 
side this year, its young growths having been 
cut back severely on two or three occasions, 
rendering the trees very unsightly. Nor has 
this damage been confined entirely to those 


growing in low situations, for trees on higher | 


and drier ground have been very much dis- 
figured. The growth of this interesting tree 
is, undoubtedly, enhanced when it is planted 


June 


districts, while not infrequently, 
called favoured localities, both ¢ 
flowering leave much to be desired, 
the Isle of Wight we have seen 
flowering poorly, while the grow! 
meagre. In this and other gardens 
inland a rusty-looking condition of ¢ 
points is set up.. The finest oa 
seen was growing under glass in a Hi 
shire garden. That superb specimen, 
ing many feet of the back wall of a 
greenhouse, was worth a long journey 
Its perfect health, free growth, an¢ 
dant flowering are not likely to be for 
The plant, indeed, was in rude hea’ 
vigour. From out of greenhouse 
fine: plants are crowded to make ro 
garish things of no beauty or ort 
and to those having such and unable t 
the lovely Carpenteria otherwise, | 
suggest the protection the glass-house 
Peat, leaf soil, sand, and light loam i 
parts, with complete drainage and 
root run, will suit the plant quite wel 
glass. A like soil, a south-western e 
against a wall in favoured places ma 
free syringing overhead in summer, s 
plant occasionally in the open air, 


Princess Mary to visit the Harto 
Show 


H.R.H. The Princess Mary Vise 
Lascelles has very graciously. prom 
visit the Harrogate Horticultural 
which is held on both days of the , 
tural Society’s Exhibition. This y 
show is to remain open on the first d: 
9 p.m. This will be a most interestin 
for the Floral Exhibition, and there i 
to be a_ specially fine display of 
blooms, and fruits. Already some 30 
firms have booked staging area. In: 
to the visit of Princess Mary delega 
attending from the Royal Horti 
Society to award their Society’s med 
prizes. There are also other cups, — 
and certificates. The show, which 
for August roth and 11th, promises t 
more than ordinary interest. The , 
tural Society for the full show are | 
over £2,000 in prizes. Princess Mz 
year gave £50 to the Farm Competiti 


in moist valleys, but late fro: 
have experienced during the 
would render it undesirable in 
tions. ‘ 


The Shepherd’s Lily ( 
Lyalli) 

When I saw this handsome p 
for the first time at the recent ¢ 
I thought it was worth the je 
Sussex'to see that alone. [7 
tion was illustrated in our 
page 352.—Ep.] It is a love 
the example which I saw th 
about 18 inches in height, bu 
its own country (New Zea 
reaches 4 feet, can only 
Elegant stems bearing ha 
white single flowers like huge 
cups rising from large pelt 
scribes the solitary example whi 
shown at Chelsea, but it was $ 
bring back to me visions of th 
luxuriance of the flowers which | 
me from time to time through the cam 
When visiting Ennys, a famous gal 
Cornwall, last year I met Henry F 


Behr 
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»there, who had flowered this plant 
wears ago. He was, I believe, the 
dower the Shepherd’s Lily in this 
a water colour having been made of 
till retained—at the time. 

.d of mine raised quite a number of 
nts from seed two years ago, and, 
ing now been distributed, something 
‘ortly to be heard of this hitherto 


5 but remarkably beautiful New 
‘flower. E. MarkHam. 
ive. 


?runing Delicious Apple 

ada experience proves that Delicious 
es require somewhat heavier pruning 
laverage variety to give the increased 
scessary for maximum fruit-setting. 
pans moderate to heavy annual 
says F. S. Howlett, Associate Horti- 
of the Ohio Experiment Station. 

ig trees of the Delicious variety often 
fruit as heavily as desired. Fruit- 
tudies at the Ohio Station indicate 
‘is due to the fact that many flowers 
riety cannot set fruit no matter how 
nated. 

ses brought about by heavy pruning 
likely to give the desired heavy com- 
rop than any other vigour-producing 


of large size and good colour are 
ily desirable in the Delicious, as 
{ poorly-coloured fruit of this variety 
inferior quality. This is another 
yr thorough pruning. The pruning, 
lett says, should not consist of the 
back and cutting out of large limbs, 
eral thinning throughout the tree. 


ulips in the spring garden 


ITIFUL Tulips are now in_ such 
itity that it becomes a difficulty to 
e a choice, but the always desirable 
kk Clara Butt is one that cannot be 
hout. It is seen in the foreground 
icturé. Just behind it is a drift of 
le-leaved Sage, one of the most use- 
s in the spring garden as a becoming 
ind to flowers of pink and purple 
3, This group should more properly 
from the other side so that the pink 
seen rising from behind the Sage, 

fruit-planting of a good form of 
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Tulips in the spring garden 


Cheiranthus mutabilis interplanted with 
Aubrietia is seen at the same time. 

In a garden of spring flowers where the 
Tulips come in occasional patches there is 
some difficulty in getting them out clean for 
drying off. In some cottage gardens in 
strong soil where the bulbs are never lifted 
they come up in strong groups year after year. 
The garden in question is on light soil not 
naturally favourable to Tulips, but it has been 
noticed that strong bulbs of a few kinds do 
persist, and the experiment will be tried of 
planting these in the main places and leaving 
them without lifting. The most suitable, as 
far as present observations go, are the old 
Golden Crown (bright yellow with red streaks 
and splashes), La Merveille (orange-red pass- 
ing to orange), and an old kind that does not 
seem to be generally listed, named Primrose 
Beauty. It is a flower of the palest yellow- 
white and has the special charm and refine- 
ment of all those that have pointed and 
slightly reflexed tips, such as is so strongly 
marked in T. retroflexa. 

The spring garden is in a place by itself, 
such as is not necessarily seen at other times 
of the year. It is a great advantage as it 
allows of the placing of some of the strong- 
srowing perennial plants, such as the large 
Veratrum and Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis), whose 
white bloom shows in the back of the border 
in the second picture. Greys 
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Greenhouse Plants Which Have Lost Their Way 


That a number of plants which once occupied prominent places in the 


greenhouse are now seldom seen is a matter for regret. 


We are publishing a 


series of articles, of which the first appeared in the May 19th issue, dealing with 


some that have fallen out of line. 


The writer seeks to demonstrate that :— 


(1) Their culture ts not difficult ; ries 
(2) Their absence from houses to-day 1s a distinct loss ; 
(3) They are worthy of being resuscitated and taken in hand, 


(Continued from page 358) 


Kalosanthes 


T is not easy to assign a reason for the 
J sestet of such beautiful flowering sub- 

jects as Kalosanthes that at one period 
were seen staged at summer exhibitions and 
attracted considerable attention. So far as 
the amateur is concerned they seem to have 
fallen on bad times, inasmuch as it is rare 
they are seen grown to any extent. For one 
thing, the plants, having somewhat thick, 
fleshy leaves, are stiff and formal-looking, 
and the flowers, with their Jasmine-like 
heads, are of no assistance where cut flowers 
are wanted. Against these limitations it 
should be recognised that the trusses last in 
bloom for a considerable time—often six 


weeks or more—and are sweetly scented, and 
for these reasons alone ought to be tried by 
the owner of a small house, as they are 
plants which take up little room, yet are 
highly decorative. Being a native of the 
Cape, Kalosanthes are best served when they 
can be given plenty of light and sun, and 
owing to their succulent nature the shoots 
require to be thoroughly ripened, as upon 
this depends the future display of bloom. 
The best-known is K. coccinea (formerly 
known as Crassula coccinea). It grows 
from about 18 inches or 2 feet in height and 
bears scarlet tubular-shaped clusters at the 
extremities of the shoots. 

Compost.—This should consist of rough 
peat three parts, one part fibrous loam, with 


Anthurium Rothschildianum Comet 


This plant is of Anthurium Scherzerianum type, but the spathe is immensely larger, 
The creamy ground colour is much more freely marked with irregular blood red spots 


than is the case with the hybrid Anthurium Rothschildianum. 
Award of Merit 


amber yellow. 


The curly spadix is 
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a liberal supply of bone-meal and san, 
crushed jcharcoal. This compost ne 
be rammed in pots previously well q 
and the wisdom of this will be appr 
when it is understood that when 
growth they are plants which take a | 
water. Young plants procured in 
should be potted in 5-inch or 6-inch pe 
kept near the glass in a sunny greer 
or they may be put in a cold frame hz 
south aspect from June to early Sept 
in order that the wood may be thor 
matured. It is on the ripened shoo 
the best trusses appear the following 
If desired, two or three plants may be | 
in a large pot with very good results. 
Kalosanthes are potted they should be 
room in the greenhouse in the first in 
where the night temperature does n 
below 50 degs. They are plants whic 
be exposed to all the sun by day that 
given to aid the ripening process, giy 
both by day and night whenever the » 
is favourable. After potting, when 
plants are getting established, severa 
of leaves may be removed from the e: 
ties of the shoots; this will promo 
growth of side branches and add t 
flowering than when plants are left 
single stem, 

WINTER QUARTERS.—A comparative 
house having a minimum of tempera 
about 50 degs. will meet the requirem 
Kalosanthes from October to Februar 
even during this time air should he 
when the weather admits. Very little 
will be required in winter. Propaga 
from cuttings. These can be taker 
old plants in late spring or summe 
after removing some of the bottom 
insert them in pots of sandy compo 
keev on a shelf in the greenhouse. — 

STIMULANTS.—These will help if gi 
plants as the buds are showing, and 
consist. of weak liquid-manure or 
water. When pots are full of root 
must be well attended to both in the 
of water and admission of air. Kalos 
are plants that deserve attention at the 
of those who have never tried them, ar 
long period of flowering and attract 
are such as to ensure their being appre 


Swainsonias 


Swainsonias are old greenhouse flo 
plants that once received much consid 
at the hands of those who made a p 
growing white blossoms for cating 
member of the Pea family. Whz 
officinalis alba is as a border plant, ¥ 
prodigality of flowers, so Swainson 
folia alba is to the greenhouse. ji | 
culture, needing a temperature of ab 
degs. from spring and a resting tem 
during winter of 45 degs. to 50 
from an amateur’s point of v 
tion of heat for it is not a diffi 


good fibrous loam, 
equal proportions. Propag 
seeds, which should be sown 
of the compost named, pla¢ 
warmth of a propagator, an 
vantage if the seeds are soa 
a few hours before they are 

of young wood taken in spri 
in pots of the same com 

more sand added, and placed 
or under a handlight over the : 
will not be long in rooting. 
should be potted on until those ©: 
7 inches in diameter are reach 
as they become established in their Bf 
the tips of the shoots ought to be remé 


induce a bushy habit. By spring pt 
tion one may have plants si bich® wt 


mence to bloom the same summer. 
in their culture which the beginner 


\ 

. 
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»is that in potting plants on ample 
se ought to be provided, and firm 
gbe the rule. Swainsonias are mois- 
sng plants, delighting in a humid 
ere, and grow very quickly when 
,ese conditions. 

.well to admit their principal failing, 
jt is, if they are permitted to become 
sy often Red Spider sometimes ap- 
This may be obviated easily if atten- 
; aid to syringing the plants frequently, 
»romotes growth, and to see that the 
uring their active growing time are 
ell Supplied with moisture. Owners 
‘ahouses who grow Genistas, which 
. their yellow blossoms in spring, 
/ow advantageous it is to plunge the 
sn soil out of doors after they have 
ooming in a partly-shaded position. 
urse can be followed with good re- 
th Swainsonias. 

. to their blooming, plants can be 
‘nvigorated by weak applications of 
lianure, but this ought only to be ad- 
iced after the usual clear waterings. 
‘isonias make desirable plants trained 
jr rafters within a house, but it is as 
sor the stages which so comparatively 
‘empt to grow that they are worthy 
sattention of everyone with a green- 
i ; Wier. 
(To be continued.) 
| 

-arations for summer bedding 


ij operation varies considerably accord- 
(the extent to which this class of gar- 
, is practised.. Where large quantities 
liuts are grown to replace the spring 
jits of the beds no time must be lost, 
(e pass out of flower, in pushing ahead 
\e necessary preparation of the ground 
ae planting. Where the bulbs of 
‘ths and Tulips have not completed 
irowth at the time of jifting, they 
| be laid out in trenches until they 
lone so, and then re-lifted later and 
, out thinly in a cool, airy shed to dry. 
yots of Polyanthus may be lifted and 
‘, if necessary, and planted out on a 
rder in rows about a foot apart. The 
ynts of Aubrietias and Arabis may also 
ided and lined out in trenches in the 
«7 quarters. Each of these plants may 
: readily increased at this time by cut- 
swhich may be dibbled into a light, 
jcompost in cold frames. Forget-me- 
when lifted, may be spread out some- 
thickly on a spare piece of ground 
Jhas a surfacing of fine soil. Treated 
aere will be an abundance of material 
cking out later on. 


. Cypripedium parviflorum 


vadian species in full bloom in Lady Byng’s. 
a at Thorpe Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex 
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Notes from an Essex Garden 


By Viscountess ByNG or VIMY. 


DO not think I ever remember a more 
pest-ridden spring than we have suffered 
trom here. First of all rats—a travelling 

troupe largely—ate £2 worth of Green Peas 
the moment they were sown, set after set, 
though we were trapping hard. Then came 
moles. At all times they are brutes, but this 
spring they excelled in tiresomeness, and it 
meant a daily walk right round the whole 
place to see how much had been churned up 
in the past 12 hours. There was generally 
plenty, and always, of course, the best stuff. 
That is the way with moles. So far, alas, I 
can find no mole-catcher in the neighbour- 
hood, and if any reader can give me advice as 
to exterminating these creatures in other 
ways I shall be grateful. On the heels of the 
moles came slugs. Never have I seen so 
many or such voracious ones as those we have 


having recovered from its grumpiness of last 
year, has been a sheet—in so far as a few 
plants can—of golden-yellow, and _ Litho- 
spermum angustifolia promises to be happy 
also. Adiantum pedatum has sent up strong, 
wiry, black stems at least 3 feet in height, 
with their crown of tender green fronds. 
Pyrolas are spreading apace and will soon 
pass beyond the boundaries of their special 
pocket. Saxifrages are still—in this late- 
maturing garden—at their best, and, should 
nothing too unforeseen happen, the Lilies 
look well, except that exasperating creature 
candidum, of which I planted roo along a ter- 
race border last August and only 29 have come 
up, which completely wrecks the hoped-for 
effect of these lovely things and makes one 
vow never again to fall into the error of try- 
ing to grow them. 


Viola pedata bicolor in a sheltered pocket of the rock garden at Thorpe Hall 


When doing well this is a plant to enthuse over, with its two upper petals a deep rich 
purple, its three lower ones a most wonderful pale mauve 


had, and are still having, alas. Nothing 
draws their attention from plants that are 
specially precious. I have tried all manner 
of devices, including scooped-out Oranges, 
which do more good than most things, 
though they do make the garden look odd 
and as if one was attempting a new form of 
decoration. Still the slugs persist, and here 
again I would welcome help and advice. 

However, there is another side to this 
melancholy picture of the trials of a gar- 
dener, and that is the success of some of the 
rarer plants. Cypripediums from Canada 
are doing well on the pond side. _C. mon- 
tanum and candidum are fine, californicum 
is just coming into bloom, and parviflorum 
has been excellent value. Spectabile 1s not 
yet out, but will be so ina few days. Acaule 
has, alas, gone West for ever, I fear. Cana- 
dian Violets were a sight, all except pedata 
bicolor, which had _ leaves suffering, ap- 
parently, from a bad bilious attack, and blooms 
so pinched that they suggested the coun- 
tenance of an acidulated spinster with sadly 
blighted hopes. Lithospermum canescens, 


Honesty 


Don’t forget the value of the silvery pods 


Honesty is a very old-fashioned plant 
which should appeal to all readers’ of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, inasmuch as it will thrive in 
most gardens, is quite hardy, and can be 
raised very simply. It is known as Lunaria 
biennis, and though its flowers are not with- 
out charm, it is really for the inner pods, 
which contain the seeds and are silvery- 
white, that it is most valued. Seed needs to 
be sown out of doors in May in an open, 
sunny situation, in quite ordinary soil, and 
the young plants pricked off as soon as they 
can be handled, 4 inches to 6 inches apart, 
where they can remain until autumn, when 
they can be got in their final quarters. 

When the pods are quite dry—usually by 


-the end of August—they should be cut and 


‘“ dressed,” i.e., the outer pods removed, re- 
vealing the white silvery ones, and these, 
bunched together, form fitting decorative 
material for autumn and winter for vases, 
etc., in the home, 
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Rock Plants which may be a Nuisance 


O use the word nuisance to describe a 

plant may seem strange, nevertheless it 

is true that amongst our rock plants 
there are a few which, unless one’s eye is 
continually kept on them, will grow and 
spread to such an extent as to be a-.danger 
to surrounding plants. 

Such subjects may roughly be divided in 
two groups, those which are easily controlled 
and. those which, once allowed to exceed 
reasonable bounds, are difficult to eradicate 
and reduce. And amongst the latter are two 
or three which, in view of their poor return 
as regards bloom or effect, are hardly worth 
cultivating. We will note a few of this class 
first. 

EupHorsBIaAs, and. especially Euphorbia 
Cyparissus, while possessing certain elegance 
of foliage, are insignificant as to bloom, both 
in colour and form. In addition, all the 
Euphorbias are poisonous, and in view of 
these facts one doubts whether they are worth 
a place. If one does include an odd plant, 
just to complete a collection, one must take 
a fork and dig it out regularly; in the ex- 
perience of the writer, about once a month! 
Cyparissus spreads extremely rapidly by thin, 
tough runners underground, and sometimes 
roots. at a great depth. Even if regularly 
dealt with in this way, one may easily be 
surprised after thinking it had been eradi- 
cated, to find shoots appearing in quite a new 
position, some feet away from the original! 
Above everything, keep this variety out of 
rockery or wall! If the rootlets spread under 
and between the stones it will be almost im- 
possible to get rid of it without pulling down 
a good piece of rockery or wall! 

GERANIUM Pylzowianum is another with an 
uncouth name and equally unfriendly habit! 
Though so dwarf as never to become a 
menace to any but the tiniest Alpines, yet it 
is a great nuisance if once its fragile rootlets, 
with little bulbils attached, become mixed 
with those of, say, an Anemone, Dryas 
octopetala, or an encrusted Saxifrage. The 
facts that the rootlets spread at such a rate, 
are brittle, and the whole thing so small, 
make it difficult of eradication. As it seems 
to bloom but shyly, it is hardly worthy of 


much attention, save in the attempt to keep 
it within bounds! The writer has found that 
the only cure is to loosen the soil with a 
hand fork and get in a comfortable. position 
and pick out the rootlets by hand for half 
an hour or so about once a fortnight all the 
year round! 

CALCEOLARIA polyrrhiza may well be grown 
as something of a novelty, with its quaint, 
yellow, pouch-like blooms borne singly on 
slender stalks not more than 6 inches high. 
Above ground it will do little harm, but for 
the size of the plant it has a root system 
quite disproportionate, and once in suitable 
soil it will spread amazingly in a short time. 
Its fairly thick and fleshy rhizomes will soon 
lead it beyond reasonable bounds, and being 
difficult to eradicate when under stones, or 
among the roots of other plants, it is well, 
after flowering is over each year, to reduce 
the plant’s root system drastically by digging 
up and picking out every piece of rhizome 
that can be spared! 

Ac42=NA Buchanani is an ornament to any 
stone steps, and in no time will fill every 
available crack with its exceptionally strong, 
tough, and woody roots. Though the flower 
is so inconspicuous as hardly to be seen, the 
evergreen foliage is sufficiently pretty to war- 
rant our retaining it as an underfoot subject. 
We must, however, either refrain from plant- 
ing any other dwarf subject in the same steps, 
such as its less robust and more attractive 
companion, Aczena microphylla, for it will 
assuredly swamp and kill it; or we must root 
out Buchanani where it shows an inclination 
to spread too far, and do it before it becomes 
established. If we do not, we shall find that 
so strong are the stems and roots that they 
will defy all pulling and loosening of the 
soil between the stones and drive us to the 
expedient of taking out the stones themselves 
and, perhaps, other plants, in order to get 
rid of it! 

SILENE alpestris must, the writer is 
genuinely sorry to say, be classed as a 
possible nuisance, in the wall especially, or 
in the rockery garden. One’s regret is sin- 
cere, for there are few finer white flowering 
subjects for either of these positions, or in the 


Steps to the loft at Munstead Wood 
Erinus alpinus, Rosemary, 


and Dianthus are seen as step plants in this picture 
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crazy paving. It is a veritable cloud of 
bloom, no more. than 6 inches high, in 
and June, but it spreads. readily and js 
out of all reasonable bounds. The roo 
exceptionally strong and reach deep ay 
an extraordinarily strong hold in ae 

The writer put a small division, no | 
than the top of a 3-inch pot, in the 
paving 18 months ago. Last spring h 
to lift six or eight flags and remove the ; 
and only the other day he actually rer 
22 flags from the paving, and unde 
each was a solid mass, at least 9 ; 
thick, of roots of Silene alpestris! Thy 
way he could deal with the mass was | 
a four-pronged digging fork and tear , 
bulk, afterwards digging nearly a foot 
and picking out the remainder! The | 
should be obvious. But retain it, as | 
alpestris is a splendid white Alpine, 

CERASTIUMS, tomentosum, and. RB 
steinianum are equal sinners in the y 
strong and extensive root growths ang 
free seeding. They are too effective 
totally dispensed with, though among: 
‘““commonest ”’ of rock plants. One 
will self-sow many hundreds of seedlit 
path, wall, or anywhere. A good plan 
cut dead flowers off before they seed ( 
happens very quickly) or to root out t 
plant each year and retain just a few 
sown seedlings in suitable positions. 

In the second class come several su 
which, if allowed to seed or to spread t 
above ground, may endanger ote t 
near at hand. 

THYMES, with the exception of lanugi 
(which blooms all too rarely), are raf 
growth and free-seeding. - Amongst 
subjects they do little harm, but a watch 
be kept lest they encroach on equally 
subjects round them. Seedlings are 
pulled up when small, but when estab 
have a very strong root hold indeed, 


CaLaMINTHA alpina should be retains 
account of its pleasant scent and long b 
ing period. Moreover, its chief dange 
in the extreme freedom of its self-so 
The seedlings are, however, easily upr 


Campanula G,. F. Wilson no rockery s 
be without. It is one of the hardies 
most free blooming of all, and a large 
of its glowing purple should always | 
tained. It spreads quickly, however, ai 
the sake of other things must be ke 
hand. It divides and transplants very ¢ 
This should be done at least once a yea 
some place found for the divisions, for 
altogether too beautiful to discard. — 

Hirraciums villosum and _ auranti 
are both extremely pleasing, provided a 
watch is kept on their spreading prope 
The former is a handsome plant whe 
bloom and its foliage is attractive, but it 
itself too freely here, there, and everyw 
which means that as far as possible bl 
should be removed: before they reach the 
ling stage, the seed heads being | 
that of a Dandelion: and almost as f 
tive! Aurantiacum, on the other hand, 
become: dangerous through the run 
which will spread far and wide. They 
however, easily dislodged, and thus the 
may be kept in bounds, It is worth re 
ing, both as regards its gold and b 
blooms, and their pleasant almon 
fragrance, a quality of which, the write 
noticed, very few seem to be aware. 


Sedgemoorianum is hardly worth its 
being insignificant in foliage and of 
colour as regards bloom. It spreads, 
aurantiacum, by runners, but obtait 
better hold. Except in a collection, the ¥ 
would discard it altogether. 


_ Linaria cymbalaria and alba are bot! 
lightful dwarf creeping subjects for ¥ 
steps, or paving, particularly alba. But 
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sce with remarkable rapidity, and it 
«necessary. quite frequently to pull 
‘mpant growths which threaten to 
e neighbours.” This is done very 
s the growths are extremely brittle 
“kk at a touch. 


sar nudicaule and alpinum are both, 
{| know, delightful. They have no 
-< whatever, and are beautiful under 
j;umstances, except that they may 
jovide a ‘‘ lawn ”’ of seedlings extend- 
uare yards of our gravel path! They 
> freely that it is a somewhat tire- 
i) to cut the flowers before they seed. 
aver, this is not done, the only remedy 
sn digging out thousands of seedlings 
jz path! This also is by no means 
seven the smallest seedling gets such 
joy means of its strong, fleshy root 
-afuses to be pulled up and will rather 
the hand! The writer dug out a 
» plant from a path of gravel over 
,and on measuring the fleshy root 
to be 2 feet 9 inches in length! 
¢ genevensis does not, as a rule, seed 
¢y, but spreads to some extent if not 
icheck. As the root is quite readily 
4, periodical division is the best 
‘| 


\ANELLA stylosa is, perhaps, not too 
sown or known. If one has it, retain 
1 means ; its close heads of pretty pink 
»eing most attractive. Moreover, it 
jt one must describe as a distinct and 
s perfume, most noticeable in full sun, 
| no other perfume the writer knows. 
‘umbent and-spreading in growth, but 
-) put up with any amount of cutting 
t all seasons, and the roots readily 
‘nd transplant. If it is not carefully 
, it may very soon extend so as to 
neighbouring plants. He Je 


Step gardening 


'E few weeks ago there appeared in 
{DENING ILLUSTRATED an_ interesting 
fle on ‘‘ Wall Gardening.’’ It oc- 
co me at the time that a few notes on 
‘Gardening ’’ might be made equally 
ve. The problem of passing from one 

another in the garden is one that 
sconfronts thegarden architect. In 
hi case there was a very considerable 
ece of level amounting to some 20 feet 
ve. The steps were cut from the 
f upwards and faced with blocks of 
S progress was made, the space be- 
ne step and the next being filled in 
eaten earth and stones. No cement 
ied in the construction of the steps as 
‘thought that small plants might sow 
Sves in the crevices here and there, 
jactually did occur as time went on. 
eps were cut rather deeply, so that 
(s on either side were higher than the 
f the steps, which were kept nice and 
| The sides were then faced with flat 
sor dry walling. This gave them the 
(having been cut out of the solid rock. 
clothing of the steps with suitable 
shad now to be considered. It was a 
of considerable surprise how quickly 
iis accomplished, as the accompanying 
yaph will testify. Taken the third 
‘ter the steps were made, it can be 
dw well they are covered, and yet the 
‘treads are quite clear, for the steps 
onstructed as a highway, not merely 
rornamental rock garden. The effect 
otained by the construction of small 
dove the level of one step and at the 
f{ the next, the earth being held in 
11 by stones placed at right angles to 
sps themselves. In these small beds 
irmed trailing plants were placed, and 
y grew and spread about, the stones 
‘sradually hidden and the somewhz! 
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artificial appearance was obliterated. It will 
be noticed how the steps rise in a pleasing 
curve. This is a matter of importance, for 
it enables one to see the display of flowers 
in their season to greater advantage. 

Here and there on the right of the steps a 
small opening gave access to the terraces, 
which formed the raison d’étre of the steps 
themselves. The occasional introduction of 
a neat-shaped conifer, such as the one seen 
in the foreground of the above picture, served 
to break the line and to mark the entrance to 
one of the terraces. 

The plants on the margin of the steps were 
carefully chosen so as to give as long a dis- 

lay as possible throughout the year. First 
of all little patches of small bulbous plants, 
such as Scillas, Snowdrops, and Grape 
Hyacinths pushed their way up through low- 
growing Thymes, such as Thymus coccineus, 
which later, when the bulbs have passed 
away, will itself make a nice show with its 
deep crimson flowers. The golden Thyme, 
too, is an admirable subject for the situation, 
clinging closely to the stones and pleasing to 
look at all ‘the year round. Aubrietias in 
two or three shades of purple, lilac, and 
violet make a fine contrast to a touch of 
orange Wallflower (Cheiranthus Allionii). 
At the top of the steps there is a neat little 
dwarf bush of Aéthionema, the small pink 
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Note how the steps rise in a pleasing curve 


flowers of which are produced in such pro- 
fusion as to cover the plant. It seems to 
revel in the sun and go on flowering for a 
long time. Then there are the Sun Roses 
(Helianthemum) and_ the Rock Roses 
(Cistus), both of them sun worshippers 
which do not care how dry the soil gets, and 
it gets pretty dry on the side of the steps as 
it is so well drained. The Sun Roses are 
rather inclined to encroach on the fairway, 
and have to be watched. A much _ more 
circumspect little plant is the dwarf Phlox, 
or Moss Pink as it is sometimes called. It 
forms a neat little hummock which looks 


-most forlorn just before it decides to open its 


flowers, and then what a change. 

Lithospermum  prostratum Heavenly Blue 
is another very suitable trailing plant and 
looks beautiful falling over a grey stone. It 
goes on producing its blue flowers practically 
all the year round if the weather is open and 
sunny. That delightful little Veronica fili- 
caulis, with its pale blue flowers supported 
on the thread-like stems, which have given it 
its name, is allowed to sprawl over the 
stones within reason, but requires watching. 
The Soapwort (Saponaria occimoides) is 
placed where the steps are deepest, because 
its stems, covered with small pink flowers, 
require space in which to display themselves 
to the best advantage. 
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Later on come the Rock Pinks in variety, 
Dianthus Casius and deltoides being two of 
the best for this purpose. Campanulas and 
Stonecrops take us on towards autumn, and 
the Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria) is an 
admirable plant for such a situation, as it 
does not mind a hot, dry soil, and produces 
its red flowers among its grey foliage late in 
the year. There is a nice little Antirrhinum 
with creamy-white flowers and greyish-green 
leaves (A. asarina) which likes a dry chink 
in a wall, and is therefore a suitable plant 
for the side of the steps where they are not 
covered with one of the stronger-growing 
plants. 
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for almost every month of the year, though 
naturally they are at their best in the month 
of May. Individual plants can be observed 
with what one might describe as intimacy as 
one passes up or down the steps. Taken as 
a whole they present a picture of floral wealth 
which it is well nigh impossible to describe 
and of which only a coloured picture could 
give an adequate idea. EDWaRD CAHEN. 


Tulip Fire 


This disease, which is caused by the 
fungus Botrytis Tulipz, is exceedingly wide- 
spread this season. This disease, which is 
a very common one amongst Tulips, is 


The light coquettes in sylbhs aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 
SLOPE 


Iris Coquette 


Mrs. Dykes’ novelty at Chelsea. 


A stately form with bluish grey standards and 
smoky blue falls, with golden beard and reticulations. 


Very effective, and, like 


its sister Moonlight, the source of great admiration 


The Cobweb  Houseleek (Sempervivum 
arachnoideum) does well if planted with an 
overhanging crag to protect it from the 
winter rains; it will then spin its web from 
point to point of the little Roses to protect 
them from the fierce rays of the sun. 

Beautiful as the bank of Narcissus is in 
early spring and admirable as a setting for 
the steps, it has one great disadvantage which 
it seems impossible to overcome. When they 
die down there is nothing to take their place, 
for if the bulbs were not planted thickly the 
effect would be lost. Steps such as these 
provide a source of interest and enjoyment 


always most troublesome in cold, slow- 
growing seasons. Under such conditions the 
spread of the disease is rapid, and often every 
plant in the bed is more or less infected, 

It is not generally recognised that this 
disease affects not only the foliage and 
flowers, but the bulbs also become infected, 
so that once the trouble has occurred in a bed 
it is likely to recur each year, All the speci- 
mens sent in by our various correspondents 
showed the same symptoms. The foliage 
was covered with brown lesions, and in many. 
cases, apart from the brown pitted marks, 
the leaves were tinged all through with red. 


When spores of this Botrytis alight 
foliage of a healthy plant they 
and produce a mycelium whic 
tissue of the leaf and produces 
lesions referred to above. Shor 
the mycelium begins to prod 
great numbers, and in suita 
lesions become covered with 
bearing mould. These spor 
set up the disease in new ar 
the end of the growing season 
passes down to the leaf bases 
top of the bulb and forms sma 
about the size of a pin’s head 
scales about the nose of the bulb, 

The real cause of an outbrea! 
Fire is the planting of these inf 
Such bulbs often fail to come up, an 
for most of the misses in a Tul 
other cases the growth does jt 
get above the ground, but the ™ 
stunted and the flowers puny. TE 
affairs is due to the fact that th 
ing bodies begin to grow at a 
time as the foliage starts to gr 
consequence, the mycelium inf, 
ing leaves before they reach ab 
If the infection is bad the groy 
killed, if less, then the growth } 
The greatest danger is, perhaps, t 
from these sources infect healt 
growing nearby. 

Another source of infection is dt 
fact that some of the black resti 
the fungus become detached fro 
and remain in the soil so that the 
bed now infected would not he- 
position to plant Tulips another ye 
tunately, the disease does not 
other kind of bulb, so. that the 
to lift the Tulips when ripened fr 
fected bed and to plant Nareciss 
other type of bulb. 

All the ripened bulbs should be 
examined and all those with th 
resting bodies should be burned 
should be planted in a new site 
lines and at stated distances apa 
they are breaking through the so 
examination should be made, a 
which fail to come up or are 
growth should be lifted and b 
think, too, that at this period 
should be given a good soaking with 
tion of Cheshunt Compound. This” 
would kill any mycelium that was 
about in the soil from the overloc 
fected bulbs. are 

When buying in new bulbs they shoul 
examined and any that can be found bea 
the black resting bodies should be burned 

Until one is sure that the stock is ¢ 
free from ‘‘ Fire” the new bulbs shoul 
placed in sheltered positions, because if t 
are a few diseased bulbs present and 
whole sample are planted in an exp 
situation the disease spreads rapidly and 
whole lot becomes contaminated, Tulip. 
is difficult to control once it has got 2 § 
hold upon a garden. The disease 1s 
duced into the garden by planting infe 
bulbs or by spores blown from a ga! 
nearby. The disease is not caused by 
winds and slow-growing conditions, but s 
does allow the disease to become epidem! 
character because the fungus can make 
most of its opportunities under cold co 
tions. 


Liliums in pots 

The later batches of these which are! 
growing in cold frames should be loc 
over, and the stem-rooting varieties 
dressed, using good sandy loam and 
mould for the purpose. The retarding 
hastening forwards of batches of the p! 
must be attended to as circumstances req! 
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Pentstemon Scouleri 


This is a neat and pretty tiny shrublet 
forming compact bushes from 6 inches to 
g inches high, and has small dull green 
leaves of a silver-blue beneath. During the 
latter end of April or early in May it bears 
clusters of pale lavender-coloured blossoms, 
which, being abundant, are showy. 

It is a rather pretty plant and well deserves 
cultivation on the rock garden on a _ well- 
drained, deep, but rather dryish sandy soil 
on the sunny side. Though it will grow in 
shade, but as the shoots in such a position 
become slender at the base the plant quickly 
looks untidy. 

The flowers are 2 inches long, with a slight 
slaty shade. The dark green foliage provides 
a pleasant setting. to the delicate blossoms, 
which are produced in clusters of about a 
dozen at the end of each shoot. 

It is not difficult to please, associated with 
the right sort of plants as to stature and 
wants. Perhaps the best position for the 
plant would be overhanging a ledge in some 
sunny corner of the rock garden, where its 
wiry growth is in keeping with the surround- 
ings and its flowers, being on a level with 
the eye, are shown off to advantage. 

H, STEVENS. 


THE FOAM FLOWER 


(Tiarella cordifolia) 


The illustrations show the 
masses of foam-like flower 
in May. This is the time 
to take off the young 
runners, which will make 


flowering plants next year. 


Flower (Tiarella cordifolia) 
| charming plant, when well grown, 
ae of the best things in May, and is 
© worth the trouble needed to culti- 
taroperly, for, however well a patch 
ve been planted, if it is left too long 
i division it spreads into a matted 
\th but little bloom. It increases by 
ig out runners, many of which root by 
es, but, whether rooted or not, the 
wo leaves springing from a distinct 
wn at the end of the runner shows 
ang plant that is to be. When the 
ig time is over, towards the end of 
{ese young runner plants are taken off 
1 into propagating boxes to grow on 
ait the time of permanent planting in 
umn, It may also be divided at the 
lotstock if the plants are not too old, 
leasing it by the young outgrowths Is 
eer way. The illustrations show the 
of foam-like flower, but even when 
fhloom the plant is good to see, with 
«t foliage, heart-shaped as to the 
<outline, but deeply lobed and sharply 
oe uneven toothing at the edge. It 
8¢ ornamented with a dull red veining 
the reddish-bronze colouring that the 
Jant assumes in autumn. Goel: 


) 


3 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Ridge Cucumbers 


It is now safe to plant these out on mounds 
about 3 feet or 4 feet apart. A rich soil is 
advised, and the plants should be sprayed 
twice a day on sunny days with tepid water 
to encourage growth. The fruits from these 
plants are most useful for pickling. and as a 
help-up' for the salad-bowl. 


Jerusalem Artichokes 


Where it is a practice to earth-up the roots 
of these it will probably want attention about 
this time. Previously to earthing-up, the 
ground should be well worked between the 
rows. In exposed or wind-swept districts, 
unless the staking of the plants can be seen 
to, it is better to pinch the tops out of them 
when they have made 4 feet to 6 feet of 
growth. 


Potatoes 

Keep the hoe going in good time between 
the rews of successive batches of Potatoes, 
and endeavour to get the earthing-up done 
before the haulm begins to fall about. It is 
rather important that the soil should not be 
drawn up too tightly round the plants. Par- 
ticularly does this apply to the later batches, 
as it may prevent the rain reaching the roots 
properly. 
Turnips 


A sowing should be made now to provide a 
supply of roots for late summer and early 
autumn use. Choose, if possible, a fairly 
rich and cool piece of land, and endeavour to 
get it to a fine tilth to receive the seed, and 
as some varieties are more prone than others 
to run to seed it is an advantage to choose 
several sorts. The drills should be about 15 
inches apart and the plants thinned to about 
6 inches or g inches, and the seed-bed should 
be dusted all over with soot and wood-ashes. 


Bedding-out plants 


This work should be pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible, for we can hope even the 
more tender subjects are safe from frost. 
Drying winds are the greatest enemy to 
guard against with a great many subjects, 
and where such prevail at planting time it 
may be necessary to use a few Spruce boughs 
as a screen until the plants become estab- 
lished in their positions. In the absence of 
rain during planting time watering should be 
done, endeavouring to use water which has 
been exposed to the sun and air, as the water 
drawn directly from the tap may prove harm- 
ful on account of its low temperature. 


Polyanthus and hardy Primulas 

The seedlings of these plants which were 
sown some weeks ago should now be pricked 
out. Choose a shady position for the seed- 
lings and make the compost somewhat light 
by using plenty of sifted leaf-soil. Keep them 
in moist-growing condition by frequent spray- 
ing; particularly is this beneficial each even- 
ing. 

Ornamental grasses ; 

Where such are popular for indoor winter 
decoration the seeds of different varieties may 
be sown now, selecting a site where the 
gathering of them as they become ready will 
not interfere with any summer floral arrange- 
ments. 


Alonsoa Warscewiczii 

A most useful half-hardy annual for grow- 
ing in pots, and where a batch of it may have 
been pricked out into boxes or cold frames 
for outside borders, and not all required, they 
will amply repay by being transferred to suit- 
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ably-sized pots. Alonsoa incisifolia is also to 


be recommended for conservatory decoration, 


and by striking cuttings at several different 
times it may be ‘had in flower during the 
greater part of the year. 


Oxalis floribunda 

Another beautiful plant for the greenhouse 
which is easily grown, and flowers freely. 
This variety and O. alba can also be well 
recommended for basket plants. 


Agathea coelestis 

This blue Marguerite is yet another plant 
worthy of mention for the conservatory as 
well as being suitable for outside work. A 
great point in its favour for the amateur is 
its ease of culture and the freedom with 
which it flowers. Propagation is by cuttings, 
which may be taken any time when avail- 
able, and they root readily in a close frame. 


Peaches and Nectarines 

As soon as the early pot trees have been 
relieved of their crops they may be stood out 
of doors in a somewhat shady position until 
their growths have become hardened. They 
should be kept well supplied with water and 
fed at frequent intervals to assist them to 
recover from the strain of cropping. En- 


deavour to keep the foliage quite clean by 


giving copious syringings during the after- 
noon. See that the borders where the trees 
are carrying successive crops do not lack 


moisture, and at the same time expose the 


fruits to the light and air to enable them to 
be well finished. -As the ripening stage ap- 
proaches, the atmospheric moisture should 
be considerably reduced and air more freely 
admitted. H. TuRNER. 
‘Albury Park Gardens, 
' Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Tomatoes 

After half-a-dozen bunches of fruit, or 
thereby, have been set, it is advisable to pinch 
out the tip of the plant in order that it may 
concentrate upon finishing its allotted crop. 
All sub-lateral growths ought to be sup- 
pressed immediately—it is best to attend to 
this in the earliest stages, when they can be 
rubbed out with the forefinger. Vigorous 
plants in pots or in boxes may require water 
twice per day, and to help them on an occa- 
sional watering with liquid-manure or with 
some good fertiliser in solution should be 
given. When the bottom truss approaches 
the ripening stage stimulants ought to be 
withheld or fruit-cracking may follow. 


Melon house 

Even when the sun may be more than 
usually bright no shading is permissible in 
the case of the Melon-house. Shading in- 
duces flabby growth, and the absence of the 
direct rays of the sun is, I imagine, re- 
sponsible to some extent for attacks of that 
bane of the Melon grower, cagker. Pre- 
ventive measures include applying freshly- 
slaked lime or powdered charcoal to the 
affected stems, and in keeping water away 
from the latter. The house may be closed 
down round about 4.30 p.m. (summer time), 
but on very warm days it is necessary that 
damping be of the most thorough descrip- 
tion, and the floor of the house may be left 
swimming with water. As the ripening 
stage approaches, less moisture will be needed 
at the roots, but syringing should be con- 
tinued as long as it is safe to do so, . This 


checks Red Spider, which is partial to the. 


foliage, and permits the latter to function 
until ripening is accomplished. 


Hardy fruit 

On the whole, a satisfa 
probable. Pears have set 
be nécessary to do some 
thinning on wall trees wi! 
fruits are desired. Preca 
taken against attacks of 
There are some good specifics 
pose which do their work | 
attack is attended to timeo 
early in the month appea 
mildew in certain varieties 
tunately, the fungus is limit 
wood, and the infected shoot 
off and burned. Currants 
well as Gooseberries, appear lik 
yields well up to the average. \ 
soft fruits are protected fr 
ripening season, by tempor 
these should be got ready in 
order that there may be no - 
nets are required. Morel 
north walls may be attacke 
A good ‘‘ dusting ”’ or two 1 
engine or with the aid of a 
convenient, will soon clean th 
Strawberries appear to be ne 
the mulch has not been app 
tended to without delay, and 
keep the roots cool until rain ar 


Lawns aes 
The mowing machines are i 
now, and if rolling be conside: 
it should be done when the groun 
up after rain. Tennis courts a 
greens require regular attention. 
weeds are numerous a dressing wi 
the various lawn sands will improv 
Certainly, and for a time, it browns the 
but it soon recovers. Large weeds, 
Plantains, should have the crown of the 
cut out, and a little lawn sand pla 
wound usually disposes of the wee 
it will be observed, speedily grow it 
and kill the grass, but lawn sand 
effective in disposing of them. | Fr 
to 6 ozs. per square yard is the u 
ance, but, in bad cases, a trifle me 
the maximum will do no harm. 


Conservatories and greenhouses 

There is no need for fire-heat now 
if the house be kept cool by free 
flowering plants will remain effeci 
longer period. Shading is a neces: 
it can be overdone, and the mere 
which will break the direct sunra 
rule, sufficient. | Plant-houses—hot 
flowering plants, at all events—are 
stereotyped at this time, but they a 
much frequented, owing to the co 
of out-of-doors plants. Watering 
done, now, in the afternoon, wi 
round in the morning. See tha 
such as Passifloras and Tacsoni 
overgrow themselves and get into 
tangle on the roof, to the detriment 
beneath them. 


The kitchen garden 


Plant out Vegetable Marrows 
mounds, protecting them by means 
lights, or otherwise, for a few n 
the plants are put out. Those 
Rampion in the salad bowl may 
sowing now. Basil and Marjo 
under glass and hardened off may 
out. If a few seeds of such Cauli 
Autumn Giant and Walcheren be 
they will give plants which will, 1 
season, produce useful heads at a 
Thin Carrots, Onions, Beets, and 

W. McG 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Philadelphus Coup d’Argent 


The Mock Oranges 


1Mock Oranges or species and varie- 
of Philadelphus are, perhaps, the 
‘t useful group of late June and early 
iwering shrubs we have, for they 
‘freely, have showy flowers, and are 
town. There are numerous kinds, 
iy species, varieties, and hybrids, 
ary a good deal in habit, some form- 
nes 15 feet to 20 feet high and over 
through, down to the dainty little P. 
iyllus, which often scarcely reaches 
© in height. The common Mock 
+ P. coronarius, or Syringa ‘as it is 
ies called, is a familiar object in 
arts of the country, for although a 
 S.E. Europe and Asia Minor it is 
ardy in the British Isles. Growing 
tr 15 feet high, it forms an erect bush 
or 12 feet through, and bears a pro- 
if yellowish-white, fragrant flowers, 
4 inch or more across, every year. 
re other large-growing kinds that are 
, beautiful, one of the best being P. 
jorus which grows 15 feet to 18 feet 
ith arching branches which produce 
rhite, scentless flowers in clusters of 
five. This is a native of the S.E. 
( States, whence it was introduced 
acentury ago. For people who object 
rong perfume of P. coronarius this is 
wllent species to plant. There is a 
ylaxus which is of looser habit than 
ye, with narrower leaves and smaller 
r P. latifolius sometimes exceeds 20 
iheight. It is closely related to P. 
lorus and is sometimes called P. g. 
libundus. The pure white flowers are 
zarly 2 inches across and are borne 
hely. In this case the flowers have a 
ent. Where but one tall species is 
e this is the best one to plant. 
bwisi is a very attractive species from 
é. N. America, but, unfortunately, it is 


} 


less reliable than those previously mentioned, 
good flowering years occurring at irregular 
intervals, usually after a hot summer. It 
grows 15 feet high and forms a wide bush. 
The flowers are white, each about 14 inch 
across and produced five to nine together in 
racemes. In the warmer parts of the coun- 
try it is possible to cultivate the beautiful and 
distinct P. mexicanus out of doors as a border 
plant, though it is tender and in most parts 
requires the protection of a wall. The soli- 
tary flowers are deeply cupped, very fragrant, 
and 2 inches across. There is a variety 
Coulteri which is equally tender. In this case 
each white petal is marked at the base by a 
deep purple blotch. There are several com- 
paratively new Chinese plants amongst the 
taller Mock Oranges, one that is specially 
worthy of mention being P. Delavayi. This 
grows 10 feet high and_ produces large 
clusters of fragrant, pure white flowers, each 
1 inch to 13 inch across. Turning to the 
DWARFER KINDS, the one that is likely to 
attract most attention is P. microphyllus. 
This is a low bush often below 2 feet high, 
although it may eventually, under very 
favourable conditions, reach a height of 4 
feet, forming a dense thicket of wiry inter- 
laced branches with small, oval, grey-green 
leaves and solitary white flowers, each about 
an inch across, borne from the points of short 
lateral shoots. The flowers are deliciously 
fragrant, and the plant is an ideal one for 
small gardens. It is a native of Colorado, 
Arizona, etc., and is perfectly hardy. The 
advent of this charming little bush in 1883 
had a marked effect upon the general useful- 
ness of the genus. Hitherto the large kinds 
alone had been known, and they were un- 
suitable for small gardens. P. microphyllus 
was, however, crossed with P, coronarius, 
and the offspring included a number of free- 
flowering plants that are easily kept below 


4 feet in height. Most of.these hybrids were 
raised by. M.. Lemoine, of Nancy, and they 
are typified by the plant bearing his name, 
P. Lemoinei... That and a form named_erec- 
tus. were two of the first hybrids to be distri- 
buted, and they are still regarded as two of 
the most satisfactory kinds. A wide range 
of hybrids may now be procured, however, 
some with single, others with double flowers, 
The earlier hybrids had flowers intermediate 
in size and shape between the parents, but 
there are later ones that bear flowers 2 inches 
across. Amongst single-flowered hybrids 
there are Avalanche, Gerbe de Niege, Fan- 
taisie, purpureo-maculatus (in which the base 
of each petal is stained with purple), Can- 
delabra, Pavilion Blanc, and Coup d’Argent, 
which, when shown by Sir Wm. Lawrence 
before the Royal Horticultural Society a few 
years ago, was given an Award of Merit. 
This is one of the finest of the Mock Oranges, 
the pure white flowers single, flat, and 
fragrant. Those with double or semi-double 
flowers include Boule d’Argent, Manteau 
d’Hermine, Rosace, and Virginal. -Rosace 
has exceedingly large, pure white flowers. 

CuLturE.—The Mock Oranges require 
good loamy soil, and as they are gross 
feeders it is a good plan to surface-dress the 
ground above the roots with well-decayed 
manure every second year. They are all 
propagated by cuttings of young shoots in- 
serted in sandy soil in a close frame in July, 
and plants suitable for permanent planting 
may be grown in two years from cuttings. 
The hybrids of the Lemoinei type are im- 
proved by being cut back annually as soon 
as the flowers fade, the flowering shoots be- 
ing cut away to a point where a vigorous 
young shoot appears, or even to the ground- 
line. This vigorous pruning results in long, 
well-ripened shoots which bloom from: end 
to end. The tall kinds’do not require regu- 
lar pruning, but may be.cut back when..be- 
coming too large for their positions. 

W. K. 
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Raising Daffodils from Seed 


articles on this subject by Mr. H. G. 

Longford a short time ago gave rise to 
some interesting correspondence. Mr. Wil- 
fred Secker, of Sheffield, asked for informa- 
tion as to good varieties to breed from. I 
send the following motes for what they are 
worth, with many regrets that I. could not 
find time to send them while the flowers 
were yet with us; but now is the time to 
arrange what varieties shall be planted to 
work upon next season. ; 

It is of great assistance in breeding to 
know’ the pedigree, or, at all events, some- 
thing of the ancestry of the flowers used, 
especially if one has any particular objective 
in view, e.g., a friend once gave me a bulb 
of a fine large yellow Incomp. of his 
own raising, saying ‘‘ three of its four grand- 
parents had red cups, so it should be of use 
for breeding colour.’’ Likewise, if we want 
to raise whites, it is desirable to use flowers 
with white in their pedigree as parents. I 
think that seedlings often show the influence 
of their grandparents, and even more remote 
forebears as much as that of their immediate 
progenitors. 

Taking the sections roughly in their order, 
beginning with yellow trumpets, there are 
several older varieties accessible to everyone, 
still well worth working with; notably 
Cleopatra, itself a very good flower. Ouite 
a number of the best vellow trumpets that I 
selected from my seedling beds in 1927 were 
seedlings from Cleopatra. Monarch is also 
an excellent parent, giving seedlings of good 
form and qualitv. If I am not mistaken it 
is the parent of Cleopatra. I have had a 
series of flowers of excellent form, quality, 
and colour from Monarch by King Alfred—a 
flower which is still well worth using either 
for seed or pollen. Some of mv finest yellow 
trumpets are bred from King Alfred by such 
things as Lord Roberts, etc., while I raised 
Honey Boy, a first-rate show flower, from 
Mme. de Graaff by King Alfred pollen. 
Again, that well-known white trumpet, Mrs. 
Ernest Krelage, a flower of exceptional sub- 
stance and beautiful quality, was raised from 
King Alfred by Mme. de Graaff pollen. King 
Alfred is a flower of very fine quality and 
substance, which it inherits from its parent 
Maximus, and transmits to a large propor- 
tion of its progeny. Pyrenean maximus 
itself, like most of the snecies, is a capricious 
plant rarely seen in really good form, but at 
its best it is a wonderful thing of great 
beauty, possessing peculiar virtues of colour, 
texture, and habit, which reappear with de- 
lightful variations in its descendants, and are 
factors of great value in strains derived from 
it. Amongst the newer varieties, to mention 
only two, Sorley Boy, a fine flower of my 
own raising, whose breeding, unfortunately, 
I do not know, is either the seed parent or 
the pollen parent of quite a number of my 
hest yellow trumpets of the last two seasons. 
Bulwark, raised by Brodie of Brodie, has 
given me several very fine seedlings not only 
from its seed, but by its pollen, which is not 
Surprising in view of its pedigree—it is bred 
from Ben Alder by Cleonatra—Ben Alder be- 
ing a seedling from King Alfred by Lord 
Roberts. Thus the virtues of three really 
first-class flowers, King Alfred, Lord Roberts, 
and Cleopatra, are combined as factors in the 
breeding potentialities of Bulwark. 

Coming to white trumpets, a_ section 
whose serene and aristocratic loveliness has 
always made a special appeal to me, we have 
much fine material ready to hand. White 
Knight and Mrs. Robert Sydenham are both 
verv valuable pollen parents. The- latter 
variety is, perhaps, best mated with flowers 
of the Leedsij section, as its trumpet is 


Te admirable and. charmingly-written 


rather too long and narrow, but it often gives 
its progeny excellent perianths and remark- 
able whiteness... White Knight is a small 
plant, but when well grown is a marvel of 
perfect form and superfine quality, which it 
transmits. to a considerable percentage, 
though not all of its children, and gives some 
extraordinarily fine results, a notable ex- 
ample of which is. Beersheba, raised by 
Mr, G. H. Engleheart, of which it was one 
of the parents. White Emperor, which is 
now becoming more plentiful, is a flower of 
very perfect form and fine quality; it seeds 
very freely and has proved of great value as 
a parent, some absolutely first-class flowers 
having been raised from its pollen and others 
from its seed. An unnamed seedling that I 
consider the best white trumpet I have raised 
up to date is bred from White Emperor by 
Tenedos, the great giant Leedsii, while 
Hebron, one of the most perfect yellow 
trumpets yet seen, was raised by Brodie of 


. Brodie from White Emperor by King Alfred, 


and by ‘using it as a pollen parent with 
Morven as seed parent the same raiser pro- 
duced Quartz, a white or pale bicolor trum- 
pet of really superb show form and quality, 
while from the yellow trumpet, Queen of the 
West, by White Emperor pollen, he raised 
Halfa, a most beautiful early bicolor 
trumpet. Mrs. Ernest Krelage, already re- 
ferred to, has proved an excellent parent, 
giving its progeny excellent form:and smooth 
thick texture. Nevis, a white trumpet raised 
by Brodie of Brodie, is considered by him to 
be one of the most valuable breeding plants 
he has, and the first-class flowers derived 
from its seed and pollen are too numerous to 
catalogue here, but they comprise some of 
the finest things yet seen, notably Askelon, 
Bradwardine, and Suda. Beersheba, already 
mentioned as a White Knight seedling, is 
generally considered to be the finest white 
Daffodil yet seen, and is proving itself a 
valuable pollen parent. There are a number 
of very beautiful seedlings from its pollen at 
Brodie Castle, and the flower that was 
chosen at the great London show this year 
as the best flower in the competitive classes, 
was bred by Mr. John Arkwright, of 
Kinsham Court, Presteign, from Lord 
Roberts by Beersheba. White appears to be 
a dominant factor in breeding. White 
flowers are often produced by crossing yellow 
trumpets with white, and good bicolors some- 
times result from such matings. I have not 
yet flowered seedlings from the beautiful 
bicolor Halfa, but it seeds with exceptional 
freedom, and its perfect form and refined 
quality make it seem a desirable parent. Its 
breeding (Queen of the West by White Em- 
peror) might lead one to expect not only 
bicolors, but good yellows or good whites 
amongst its seedlings, 

Coming to the Incomp. and Barri sec- 
tions, all breeders should still use Bernardino, 
which, though rather a shy seeder, gives re- 
markably fine seedlings. Two of my best of 
this year were bred from Bernardino by 
Fortune—we cannot all afford to buy For- 
tune, but it is often possible to get a little 
pollen of this or some other fine thing at a 
show or from a fellow-enthusiast. I saw 
two superb white-petalled Barris at Brodie 
Castle this year raised from Bernardino by 
Sun Star, while Riva, a glorious pinky- 
crowned Leedsii of great stature and vigour, 
was also bred there from Bernardino by 
Rosary, ‘and I have myself raised two very 
fine yellow giant Incomps., Faithful and 
Hopeful, from Bernardino by King Alfred. 
Hospodar is a valuable parent for mating 


with coloured flowers to produce colour, It. 


is said to be bred between Firebrand and 
King Alfred, which reveals a useful ancestry, 


- marvellous powers of the 


One or two hybridists who ¢ 


seed parent have been raisi 
ingly fine seedlings from it 
is such a poor little plant an 
had practically gone out of 
so far as I know, unobtainz 
dealer; however, fortunatel 
progeny are available and 
Leontes, a smooth and 
rather shallow-crowned I 
cuality, is one of them. 
mated with good yellow 
me one or two very fine big 
Incomps. Two other fin joa 
are the splendid rie 
White Sentinel, speaking of : 
to the Leedsii section. Bott 
but I have used only Mityl 
sider the finer plant. I ha 
with other Leedsiis and whit 
with Beacon behind it it wo 
ing to try crossing it with col 
good form. Several of it 
at four years old this seas 
gave promise of being 
Mitylene is itself a very fine 
did substance and quality, tz 
doer, and gives plenty of 1 
it is distinctly a flower to 
Kitchener, one of the old 
been the parent of several 
pinky-toned crowns. Pe 
these recently shown is S 
of Brodie -raised from Le 
Nevis pollen. I have found 
pollen parent mated either 
white trumpets ; it gives size, 
and whiteness. Some charming 
ing, small-crowned Leedsiis ¢ 
from such things as Moonbeam, 
Silver Salver. 

I have not done much with — 
difficult to improve on some of f 
in existence, but I have fo 
Diamonds, itself. a jewel of the 
very good pollen parent for tr 
red eye to other Poets, and Da 
seed or pollen parent, gives fi 
and form as well as length of s' 

I have only mentioned sor 
proved excellence that are known 
but there are, and must be, 
Raisers will find out more and 
work, and new lines to work uy 
suggesting themselves. Needle 
the possible combinations are 
that the surprises and delig 
those who make them, as well 
see and eventually grow the floy 
duce, are also without end. 3 
Guy L. W 

Broughshane, Co. Antrim. 

Sweet Peas 

WoRK DURING THE NEXT F 
Sweet Pea plants are doing ext 
this season, although they have f 
during the last few days, owing t 
winds. Being well established in 
which is much warmer than it y 
date last season, will quickly be on the 
again. Tying in the shoots of tf 
growing for exhibition or large blo 
are so welcome for table decoration 
regularly done. Only take one | 
each stake, and remove all surp 
may spring from the base. T 
this tying should be done, and it 
done so tight that the sho 
strangled as these expand as gro 
All shoots that spring from the 
leaves should be removed as soon as 
large enough to take hold of with th 
and finger; that is, where the p 
growing on the cordon system. Gre 
may put in an appearance at. any tt 
especially during showery weather 
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cannot be beaten for getting rid 
, which increases so quickly. One 
hat is supplied with each can is 
t to use to each gallon of water. 
d be well mixed and applied with 
that will throw a fine misty 
should not be used with force, or 
ll be done to the tender shoots and 
fter giving the soil a good stirring 
» roots of the plants a mulch of 


ground moist, 
w to the depth of 2 inches. 
it to feed the plants until they are 
eely, as where the trenches have 


‘Queries and answers are inserted in 
ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
lollow these rules: All communications 
learly written on one side of the paper 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
|, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
iters on business should be sent to the 
The name and address of the sender 
od in addition to any designation he 
to be used in the paper. When more 
query is sent, each should be on a 
jece of paper; the name and address 
1d to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


diately following their receipt. 
‘to queries by post. 
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been well prepared there should be ample 
nourishment.in the soil to keep them vigor- 
ous.. Water should mot be given without it 


‘is absolutely necessary, and when it is done 


it should be done thoroughly. 

It is always wise to remove the first lot of 
flower-buds to give the plants a better chance 
of becoming thoroughly well established. 
Where the plants are growing entirely for 
garden decoration the growth should be 
thinned out, and, when flowering, no blooms 
should be allowed to go to seed, as this is 
detrimental to the welfare of the plants. 
Treat the soil as recommended for the former 
rows. W. E. WriGurt. 


| Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


\seased 

“¢ T. Warre).—A liberal dressing of 
‘ked lime should be given to land 
‘ceupied by diseased Tulips, digging 
imediately, and upon the freshly 
1 surface apply a light dressing of 
f sulphur, which should be scari- 
cthe surface to a depth of 3 inches. 
ould not be planted on the same 
‘ain for two seasons at least. 


ebulbs | 
We do not know of anyone deal- 
bonite roots, and we would advise 
onsult either Messrs. Ryder, herb 
s, St. Albans, Herts, or Messrs. 
it, chemists, Nottingham, either of 
wuld probably be able to furnish you 
«nformation you desire. 


xa bulbs with enlarged roots 
] P. Fletcher).—This appears to be 
.yt, which rarely attacks such bulbs, 
should advise the destruction of all 
fted. Your soil is in need of a good 
¢of quicklime, and any remaining 
ies not yet planted should be im- 
‘or five minutes in a_ solution of 
inate of potash. A tablespoonful to 
rof water would suffice. 


sig Lupins 

‘)—The most satisfactory method of 
ig these plants is that of division of 
) in the spring, when the growth is 
ioving, the flower-spikes being re- 
arly. Every little piece taken off 
nail portion of root will then form a 
lit by the following autumn. Cut- 
tren about the first week in April 
out 3 inches long and with a heel 
» will also take root if planted finmly 
‘ soil, kept close for a fortnight in a 
bie and shaded from bright sun- 


Should serious wilting occur a light | 


Sywerhead may be advisable, but ex- 
‘moisture must be avoided. When 
@ used of special kinds quite a large 
tge usually come true. 

fHowers to follow Tulips for 
1.0r decoration 

1.8. White).—Delphiniums in variety, 
2s, Sweet Williams, Day 


Lilies — 


(Hemerocallis), Anchusa _italica, Geranium 
grandiflorum, Geum Borisii, G. Jeannie 
Ross, G. Mrs. Bradshaw, G. Lady 
Stratheden, Anthemis cupaniana, Gladiolus 
Byzantinus, Anthericum liliastrum major, 
Aquilegias, Erigerons in variety, Spiraea 
Queen Alexandra and S. Peach Blossom, 
Iris sibirica var. Bleu Celeste, Emperor, 
Snow Queen, and Baxteri, I. Kempferi in 
variety, I. germanica in variety, Camassia 
Leichtlini, Campanula persicifolia, Telham 
Beauty, Canterbury Bells, Dodecatheons in 
variety, Eremurus, Gaillardia hybrida, Inula 
glandulosa, Libertia grandiflora, (Enothera 
speciosa, Oriental and Sunbeam Poppies. 


Border Carnations 

(C: F. Button).—There is no objection 
whatever to tearing off the shoots and 
striking them in sandy soil; indeed, this is 
often resorted to with those varieties which 
do not layer freely. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that such cuttings, even when taken 
with a heel attached, are often a long time 
in striking. The reason for layering is, 
firstly, that the part so layered has the sup- 
port of the rooted plant whilst developing 
roots of its own, and in most instances layer- 
ing is the most reliable; also, those struck 
from cuttings take longer to develop into 
strong plants than do those which.are layered. 


Background for herbaceous border 


(G. Kipling)—Few subjects are more use- 
ful than the common Yew when evergreen 
hedges are desirable, but as you have already 
been informed, it is a voracious feeder and a 
bad neighbour for a border of this nature. 
By leaving a space of 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches 
between the hedge and the border, and by 
driving a spade down at 2 feet from the 
hedge each year to its full depth, you would 
check the roots and not injure the hedge. 
Lonicera nitida and Berberis stenophylla can 
both be used in the same way, and both are 
evergreen. In preference to either, however, 
we suggest a stout wooden fence battened in 
Oak to form 1s-inch squares, standing 4 feet 
6 inches above the ground, and clothing same 
with Roses, Clematises, Vines, etc. 


Seeds of wild flowers 
(Altrincham).—As far as we 

no firm in Gteat Britain who offer or supply 

seeds of wild flowers. Your only likely 


know there is’ 
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sourcé of supply for these would be Messrs. 
Haage and: Schmidt, seed growers, Erfurt, 
Germany. This firm devotes a few pages in 
their general catalogue to such wild flowers 
as have medicinal or economical values, and 
really cover a fairly wide selection. They 
will send their catalogue on application. In 
case we have not understood your inquiry 
rightly and you mean by wild flowers orna- 
mental plants wild in other lands, for in- 
stance, such as the Alpine floras of the world 
in distinction from florist flowers and the 
usual garden annuals and biennials, you will 
find that Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, 
Haslemere Nurseries, Ipswich, devote a good 
deal of their seed list to the enumeration of 
wild flowers of other lands, and Messrs. 
W. E. Th.- Ingwersen, Ltd., Sharpthorne, 
East Grinstead, issue each autumn a seed 
list devoted entirely to seeds of wild flowers 
harvested largely by themselves in the vari- 
ous mountain ranges of the world. _ Both 
these firms would send their lists to you on 
applicatign. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Yew hedge getting thin 


I have a Yew hedge planted about 20 years 
ago or more and some 8 feet or g feet in 
height. It has become very thin, and I am 
anxious to get it to grow thick. What do 
you recommend? It might help to lower the 
hedge to, say, 6 feet. I have been advised to 
manure it with bullock’s blood. Can you 
tell me the form in which one purchases 
bullock’s blood, liquid or in powder, and 
what sort of a shop sells it? Perhaps some 
drier manure is better or as good? I may 
add that my soil is sandy and poor. 

(Str) WALTER NAPIER. 


[You will greatly assist your hedge by re- 
ducing its height to 5 feet or 6 feet, and even 
by cutting in the sides more severely than 
usual, for when old hedges begin to behave 
in this way drastic steps are necessary, even 
though they are rendered unattractive for the 
time being. After cutting back the hedge the 
soil stould be broken up for a width of 2 feet 
to 3 feet on each side of the hedge, and on 
your light soil a good heavy mulch of well- 
decayed fanmyard manure should be spread 
over the whole surface, forked up, and when 
the hedge is seen to be growing freely a light 
application of nitrate of soda will prove bene- 
ficial. The farmyard manure is preferable 
to bullock’s blood, but should decide upon 


the latter. You could purchase same in dried 
powder form, the price being from 25s. to 
27s. per cwt., obtainable from Messrs. 


Bentley and Sons, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, 
or Messrs. Willis Bros., Harpenden, Herts.] 


Name of Heath 

(Y. M. C., Moville).—The spray you send 
is Erica australis, one of the choicest and 
most beautiful hardy Heaths in cultivation ; 
it is also one of the most difficult to strike. 
Cuttings should be taken at the end of 
August, dibbled, into sharp clean sand, and 
kept in an. airtight frame until rooted, 
shading same from bright sunshine. ; 


Honeysuckle dying and Wistaria failing 

(M. H.).—We should attribute the loss of 
your Honeysuckle to the severe frosts of the 
past winter, which have destroyed quite. a 
number of this genus. Old plants .which 
have weathered the storm for 16 or .17 years 
undamaged have been killed. outright this 
year. Of course, to use weed-killer of any 
kind in the proximity of tree roots is,almost 
certain to end fatally for the tree,-for if not 
actually used close up there is the danger of 
heavy rain washing it over the whole surface. 
Remove the surface soil to.a depth..of 
6 inches and in a 3-foot circle from the base 
of your Wistaria, and make good. with a 
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mixture of turfy loam and well-decayed farm- 
yard manure, and over this place a mulch of 
strawy litter. Water freely during its grow- 
ing season and better results should follow. 
Your trouble is not due to frost in this case. 


Cutting back straggly Lilacs 

(T. S.).—Lose no time in cutting back your 
Lilacs to any height you desire, so long as 
you do not cut them lower than the graft, 
which is usually close to the ground. If 
they are on their own roots it would be per- 
fectly safe to cut them down to within 
6 inches of the ground. Some old specimens 
we treated in this manner—and for exactly 
the same reason—five years ago are now 
10 feet high, of a splendid shape, and have 
been jaden with bloom this year. 


FERNS 


Ferns and Fern spores 

(W. G. Bloor).—Unless you are in the 
trade it is doubtful whether you will be able 
to secure what you require at wholesale rate. 
You might try the following, who grow 
Ferns in a very large way; indeed, they 
specialise in them :—Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, The Nurseries, Upper Edmonton; Mr. 
H. Stansfield, Fern ‘specialist, Sale, Man- 
chester ; Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


Name of Fern 

(C. F. Button).—It is impossible to say 
with certainty what your Fern is without see- 
ing it, and it would have been of assistance 
if you had sent at least a frond, when we 
could have easily determined what it was. 
From your latest note, however, we should 
say it was Adiantum Farleyense, a Fern 
which requires stove treatment. 


FRUIT 


Gooseberry bushes and treatment 

(E. C. S. S., Fouracres).—All the growths 
not required for the future development and 
shaping of the bushes, such as the leading 
shoots and those so placed as to form addi- 
tional branches, may be pinched back to 
within four buds of their base. This is very 
necessary when young, vigorous bushes are 
being dealt with, otherwise—as in your case 
—the centre of the bush becomes over- 
crowded. By pinching as here recommended 
sunshine and air is admitted, and fruit-buds 
encouraged to form. 


Gooseberry Cluster Cups 

(Queenie).—The problem you set us is 
somewhat complicated because your troubles 
are not due to one cause only. In the first 
place the disease present is the one called 
Gooseberry-leaf Cluster-cup, which is caused 
by the fungus Puccinia pringsheimiana. 
This disease causes the orange blotches on 
some of the leaves and fruit you have sent, 
and is somewhat difficult to control. You 
are doing right in picking off the diseased 
fruits and leaves, but it would help you if 
you sprayed the trees with a good fungicide 
afterwards. You must repeat the picking off 
and spraying until you have obtained control. 
Further, next season you should anticipate 
the disease and spray several times early in 
the season before it appears. This puccinia 
disease only lives part of the year on Goose- 
berries, the rest of the year being spent on 
the leaves of Sedges, Carex acuta being com- 
monly attacked. If you have any Sedges 
growing near your Gooseberry bushes they 
should be destroyed. The disease takes the 
form of a brown rust on the Sedge. The 
fruits you sent were, with one exception, not 
attacked by the Puccinia disease. Frost is 
the cause of the discoloration. | Much 
damage to Gooseberries has been done all 
over the country by frosts which occurred in 
the first 14 days of May, and the fruits are 
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falling badly. Then, too, you state that you 
have a very light crop this year, but that you 
had a very heavy one last. This again is a 
common experience. We are receiving com- 
plaints from many sources of the same trend. 
The cause is, probably, due to over-cropping 
last year, and also in part to the wet weather 
experienced last year. 


Silver Leaf 

(G. B.).—The specimens you send are un- 
doubtedly attacked by Silver Leaf, which is 
caused by the fungus Stereum purpureum. 
You do not state if the tree is an-old one or 
whether it is badly affected; if both it would 
probably be best to destroy the tree. Young 
Plum trees can often be saved by cutting out 
the affected parts. If you examine the 
affected branches you will find lower down 
in the wood, from the silvered portions, a 
brown stain running in the wood. This is 
the fungus which causes the silvered foliage, 
and a tree can often be saved if the brown 
stain has not entered the main stem. Cut 
out and burn all the affected branches. If 
you find that the fungus is present in the 
main stem it is useless to try and save the 
tree. All wounds made should be covered 
with grafting wax. 


VEGETABLES 


Celery or Celeriac seed 

(D. Moore).—Seeds of both the above may 
be obtained either from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, or from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, seeds- 
men, Reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Manure heaps 

I think it was in your paper some time ago 
that IJ read an article of how to destroy flies 
on manure heaps, without doing any hatm 
to plant life when the manure is used. I 
shall be greatly obliged if you will supply me 
with this information. Sp Ravage 

[We do not remember the article; perhaps 
some of our readers can help you, and it is 
with this hope that we publish your letter. 
There are, of course, many things that you 
could use which would kill the fly larve 
which are feeding up in your heap of manure, 
but these substances would only account for 
the larval stage and would not kill the flies 
which have already emerged. We think your 
best plan would be to put the manure into a 
compact heap. and cover with a liberal dress- 
ing of crude naphthalene, and then cap it 
with soil. Such treatment would prevent the 
flies from depositing eggs in the heap, and 
would kill most of the larvze now present. 
If the manure was left until the autumn no 
harm would result in its use. If, on the other 
hand, you are continually adding to the heap, 
we know of nothing that you could use that 
would not in time render the manure unde- 
sirable for horticultural purposes, unless it 
was applied to the soil well in advance of 
putting in a crop. ] 


Grubs to name 


J am forwarding to you specimens of grubs, 
Please tell me what they are. There is a 
regular plague of them in the flower garden 
here, and they are doing a great deal of 
harm, especially among Asters. Even hard- 
wooded plants are not immune from them. 
If you could also tell me the best method of 
dealing with them I would be greatly obliged. 

MPa RAS 
_ [The grubs are those known as Leather- 
jackets, as great a pest as wireworm. The 
remedies for leather-jackets are similar to 
those for wireworm, 1.e., the frequent work- 
ing of the ground and constant use of the 
hoe. They may also be trapped by putting 
in the soil pieces of Carrot or Potato, which 
should be examined daily. The grub of the 


J 
leatherjacket has mo legs, and it | 
Crane-fly or Daddylonglegs. — 
larly destructive to young 
Cabbage family and to Carnation, 
bedding plants in herbaceous 
addition it frequently causes — 
grass of lawns. Crane-flies de 
great numbers on lawns, and 
on the roots of the grass, - 
lawns large patches may be 
at this season, scratehed abou 
their efforts to capture these ¢ 
a garden clear of leather-jackets 
larly necessary to keep down 
garden, especially grass weed 
are laid on these in the autu 
longlegs are seen in great nu 


Correct depth of Turf edges 
A ae beds ; i ‘0 

(Oldest Reader).—The «| 
such edges is from 2 inches 
where the soil is turned out to 
the edge of the bed is, t 
rendered unsightly. This ¢ 
the free, clear run of edging- 
a nice finish to any bed or b 
should be collected and ta 
piled upon the beds, and in 
drained soils as yours the beds s 
unduly rounded up, otherwis 
too quickly and are rendered di 
when artificial watering beco 
In your case the centre of the 
exceed 6 inches in height above t 
ing turf, such rise going up s 
turf, leaving the surface practic 


Soil for examination  __ 
(Mrs. M. Brocklehurst).—If you 
send a sample of your soil to thi 
will examine same and give 
through these columns. No char, 
All you have to do is to fill a s 
the soil taken from that par 
you are most interested in. 
of the soil will be sufficient, 
be taken from just beneath the 


Bone shavings an 

(William A. Sherwood).—Yes 
consider the shavings very usef 
den, although, of course, some 
able properties have been lost ij 
Use a small quantity around a 
plants, marking them, and 
comparing those dressed 
dressed. It would be adv 
them into the soil, as if mer 
the surface they would re 
effective. 


Pleached Alley at Kensin 
Are the trees which 
alley round the lovely little 
opposite Kensington Palace of 
I see a correspondent says are 
form the alley at Hampton Court 
[The trees round the Kens 
garden are Limes (Tilia arge 
tomentosa, or White Lime). ] 


NAMES OF PLAI 

E. T., Surrey.—Haemanthus 

‘* Orchard.’’—Lychnis diurna 

Geo. Fox.—F.osa microphylla 

‘* Medlar.’? — Cratago-Mesp 
flora. A mote on it appears 1 
page 362. 

Geston.—1, Lonicera Ledebour 
excelsea var. argenteo spica. I 
Spruce (Picea excelsea) is varia 
just possible that your tree is a 
ling approximating closely to 
named above. Planted, too, as 
green Norway Spruce, quite unin 
Thousands are raised from seed 
peculiar varieties often occur, inclu 
awaits. 7R = . 
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By aie 


E EXPERIENCE 
JF 100 YEARS 


ji every Boulton & Paul 
enouse or Garden Frame lies 
jecumulated knowledge gained 
a century’s manufacturing 
janice. They are built to last. 


i No. H. 54 
‘SPAN ROOF GREENHOUSE 


5 ttially constructed of superior quality 
pod, thoroughly seasoned by natural 
| means, ‘mortised and tenoned. 
Tenant's Fixture. 

sit in six perfectly fitting sections with 
s;ws and fittings, so that the house can 
'} easily erected by any handy lad. 


Supplied in various lengths. 
‘he size illustrated is 10ft. by 8 ft. 
PRICES 


it, One coat. Glass cut to size and 
sent separately in boxes, 


0: 0 


xited two coats and glazed by %us at 
Norwich. 


m2: 0 ::0 
riage paid to stations in England and 
i Booking extra, but allowed for if 
ied. 

l, P 
€ or heating and stages sent on application. 
u specifications and particulars of ell 

mateur Greenhouses in Catalogue 
pe post free on application. 


17. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME 
(as illustrated). 


Soplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. 


CASH PRICES 

it Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4 ft., £1 1 
ist Frame (sliding) 6 ft. by 4 ft.. £2 1 
i: Frame (sliding) 9 ft. by 4 ft., £3 1 
ist Frame (hinged) 3 ft. by 4 ft., $2 
it! Frame (hinged) 6 ft. by 4ft., £3 
ict Frame (hinged) 9 ft. by 4 ft., £4 15 
i haid to stations in England 
wad. Packing extra, but allowed for 
TOTHER DESIGNS AND SIZES 
are FOR CATALOGUE No. 764 
siudlbes of B.& P. Greenhouses, Poultry | 
nes, Motor Houses, Shelters, and | 
ic may be seen either in our: 
orwich or London Showrooms. ' 
| Sas our Stand, No. 184, Royal 

| Agricultural Society’s Show, 
Nottingham July 10th, 1928. 


Joulton ¢Prul L's 


tins: NORW ICH Telephone: 
oVorwich Norwich 851 (5 lines) 
tee 135-137, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Boutique Cent London. Telephone : 4642 Cent 


NOD 
COnocoon 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 


of every description. 


EM 


Greenhouses from 
£4 2 6 


Poultry Houses from 
21 12 6 


T. BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


Y Ulu Yl, 


FERRY4 ‘BRAND 


BIRDS Custarp 


make the best dish now 
im season. 


There's a wonderful combination of health, good 
cheer and nourishment in stewed Gooseberries 
with Bird’s Custard. 
this dish, because Gooseberries never 
disagree when served with Bird’s. 


Tins, 1/3%; boxes, 
pkts., 1%d, 


Huts from 
£3 2 6 


Maes wits 
Lids Tde. Mk 


FERTILISER 


—for backward Plants 


Gee eEkS everywhere report 
backward plants, due to the 
"changeable weather. ‘Ferry ’’ Plant 
Fertiliser is an excellent stimulant for 
such plants. It is a quick-acting, 
soluble manure, suitable forall plants 
in active growth. Used occasionally 
2 during the growing season, it will im- 
prove the size, colour, and quality of 
your Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables. 
: C. G., Surrey, writes: ‘‘ The results are far in 


excess of my previous crops, and indeed of my 
expectations.” 


14 Ibs., 4/3; 28 lbs., 7/63 
56 lbs., 13/63 1 cwt., 24/-= 


Obtainable from all good Seedsmen, 
Florists, Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or 
from the Manufacturers, carriage paid 
for cash with order. 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL AND 
MANURE CO., LTD., 
(Dept. C) Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886) 
Godbolds 


» 


Gooseberries 


Stewed 


with 


Everybody can enjoy 


1/-& 6%d.; 


26/6 per cwt; 1 cwt., 28/- ; 


BENTLEY’S 


WEED DESTROYERS 


First in strength. First in popularity 
One dressing will keep walks and drives 
clean for two years. 
Concentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 
3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., X1 16s. ; 12 galle., 
£3 9s.; 24 galls., £6 6s ; 40 galls., 
£10 (in steel barrel). 

Powder (1-25) Poison 


6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 ; 
20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 


DAISY KILLER 


The Scientific Lawn Sand 


For lawns of all kinds—tennis courts, bowl- 
ing and golf greens, and croquet grounds, 
Kills all weeds, and promotes a verdant 
thick sward of fine grasses, beautiful and 
refreshing in appearance, comfortable to 
the tread, and ensuring conditions neces- 
sary for perfect sport. 
In air-tight barrels: 1 ton, £26; 4 cwts., 
56 ibs., 15/6. 


In bags: 1 ton, £24 10s.; 4 cwts., 25/- 
per cwt.; 1 cwt., 26/6; 56 lbs.. 15/- 
28 lbs., 8/6; 14 1bs., 4/9; tins, 1/6 each. 


Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 
General Catalogue sent on application. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY Ltd. 


Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


vill GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


. Zax THE DENNIS POINTS 
| THE WAY TO BETTER 
eA — HEATING 


— ae, 


WEED KILLER 


~ [aes] ORES 


LIQUID AND POWDER. 


In Tins and Cases— 
To make 12, 25, 100 
to 1,000 gallons. 


LITTLE’S FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., 
DONCASTER. 


In Tins and Drums- 


(14,1, 2,5, 10 gallon. 


Tae LEGIiILA ES 
PLANT LABRET, 


Always legible 
ame ohangeable 
Weatherproof 
From Seedsmen, &o. 
Staking. Buspending. Post. 
1 in. 3/9 2/9 dox. 4d. 
lt in. 4/9 3/9 doz. 6d. 
3$in 9/6 6/9 doz. 1/- 
SEND 2/3 FOR SAMPLE HALF DOZ. 
LEGILAB PLANT LABELS, 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


Where to obtain 


If you do not see what you 
want advertised in this issue, 
please write the Editor, 

“Gardening Illustrated ” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 
We want to assist you! 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS “ON APPROVAI 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S., will help every Gardener, whether working 4 


for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making—Potting—Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.— Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes— Sweet Peas—Forcing Bulbs— “ Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—. Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 
Marketing—Index. 


EACH VOLUME DEMY 68vo. 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


List C 120 post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


PRICE 22/6 net each. 


' Simply Light and 


The Original Fumigating§ ; 
Substitutes, they are never the 


<= 


No.l 1 runic i i gone 
0.2 

No.3 do. ae 
No.4 do. 2600 0, 


Whcle or part packet can be 
desired. From all Repubaiie tae 
Sole Manufacturers :— 
Ww. BARMNGE & ae 
Hackney - London, 


ARE WELL MADE-& USEFUL FOR THE oie 


No. 44.-PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 
With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 

PUMP ONLY. 
din. 2in. lin. lfin. 
17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


We hold a first-class stock of 
Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


HOSE. 
Garden, 


Phone: 
Hop 0362 


They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 each — 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flowe 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting and 
the Flowers— Older Plants and Indoor Planting 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Seed—! 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other Bot 
Carnations— Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks—|! in e 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MAR 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Annuals—Biennials—H 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers—Bulbs—Asparagus 
and Smilax, etc. 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.— Hedge Plants — Fl | 
Shrubs — Conifers— Window Box Evergreens — Hart 
Climbers, etc. 2 


(Postage 2d. extra or 6d. for four.) 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Btrect London, E.C.4 
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GARDEN NTs 


| AND SNAILS EXTERMINATED 


Best Quality. Carriage Paid. 
heaply, Quickly, Safely and Completely 50 x 2 yds. & Pe & 10/- 6/3 
ons for use, together with a quantity of our 50 x 4 yds. ae aa <e 19/9 12/6 
‘fectual preparation sufficient to treat } acre 25 x 8 yds, “ ‘ 19/9 12/6 


prithout damage to plants, will be sent post Other sizes in eoeertion: AJso BOUNDARY NETS 


ft 1/6 on application to :— 


G-MORT CO., Penzance, cornwall 


] 


“he Garden 
jeautiful ” 


No garden can be truly 
yeautiful where the plants 
we sickly and _ starved. 
[herefore dress it well 
with Nitrate of Soda, in 
‘onjunction with Phos- 
yhates and Potash. 


Vrite special pamphlets, entitled, 

" Successful Gardens for Every "Amateur, ” 

Ri _Manuring of Orchards and Fruit 
supplied of shee and post free by 

ae CHILEA Ae oa 

MITTEE, Friars House, 

treet, Londox, E.C, 2. 


ISON & HAYWARD, LTD., 51 Newland, LINCOLN | 


. 


ING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


ADS MRGMATO. PLANTS 
ENTIRELY SAVED 


s{d with the best—the cheapest in the end. 
Nid by the Royal Horticultural Soctety, 


i” 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 
ja. 13 Q- 3/6 6/- 10/6 19/- 


\} in 2, 5, and 10 gall. free drums. 
YALL NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 


SAAN H 


REGP N? 15401L. 


PLAYER’S “Tawny” 
Navy Cut Tobacco 
(Rubbed Ready for 
Smoking) is identical in 
quality with the original 
PLAYER’S Tawny 
Navy Cut, but it is put 
up in a form which saves 
the smoker trouble 


PLAYER’S 


Tawny 


NAVY CUT 
Tobacco 


RUBBED READY 
FOR SMOKING 


THe) RIGINAL- =) 


PIL AY ERS _ 


irci© 


2 oz. Pocket Tin 2/Oz 


NOT401 


“NIQUAS 


THE INSECTICIDE 


(Non poisonous) 
For destroying Greenfly, Aphis, and Caterpillars, 
etc., on all plants and trees. 
40 years’ reputation. Many hundreds of Testimonials received. 


Equal to any, if not better, and cheaper, 
so why not use it and save money? 


4-pt. pt. lat. gall. igall. 2gall. 5 gall. 10 gall. 
1- 16 2/6 4/= 7/6 15/- 25/- 45/- 


CORRY’S CONCENTRATED QUASSIA EXTRACT 


Z-pt. lpt: lat. gall. 1gall. 2gall. 5 gall. 10 gall. 
9d. 1/3 2Q/- 3/6 6/6 12/6 23/= 42/- 


Orders by post must have cash and postage. 


Special Trade Terms. 
THE GQUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., LOWESTOFT 


ieee banaciscraee of B 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE SEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 
ee , No Waiting! 
Sie gaan 2 eee ot 
) POT. s 
a d 


put 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


HEDGE CGLIPRING 


made easy 
with the 


ALAM Peed 
WONDER ” 


PRACTICAL machine 

that will clip any variety 

and shape of hedge five to 
ten times as fast as the hand 
shears. It will do better work 
and make finer hedges with 
much less effort. Ten feet high 
hedges may be clipped right 
from the ground. Kasily ad- 
justed for top-cutting. 
Strong, durable, efficient—a perfectly made and finished 
labour-saving machine that saves you money every 
time it trims a hedge 
The ‘LITTLE WONDER” Hedge Clipper has been 
used at the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at 
Wisley since 1924 and holds 


THE AWARD OF MERIT BY THE R.H.8. 


Used In the Royal Zoological Society’s Gardens 
and many large Estates throughout the Country 


Demonstrations Arranged 


Send for illustrated booklet with prices or 
ask your dealer. 


(FREE OF DU TY FOR IRELAND.) 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C.2 


FOR ALL GLASS STRUCTURES 


That require 
OUTSIDE SHADING 


ELLIOTT'S 


‘SUMMERCLOUD’ 
SHADING 


The only genuine, origin- 
al and improved article. 


In Tins, Green or White 
shade, 4 1b. 1/6 and 
14 Ibs. 3/- each, 
Do not be advised to use any other. 
CORRY & CO., Lid., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICE: 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate oe | 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


AMATEUR 
These Greenhouses are madespecially - 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, ea 
thereby coming within the reach of (° 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
gees of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


‘This is ‘a cheap form of 
Growing House. It is 
well made in_ sections, 


bo 
oe 
WSs 


Usual _— Eale good tongued and grooved | those who require a strong but not 
Price Price boards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure. Can be erected @ 
8’ 6" path 10/6 9/6 staging on cach side of by any handy man in a few hours. 
4 < “13/6 12/- doorway, good lock and| The framework is substantially = 
ag” me pe so 17/8 16/- key for door, all necessary | constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being filled 
Bree. pe "29/6 20/- iron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing.| good, sound ton nguee and grooved match- 
Blea, ot i a "96/6 24/- The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for} one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with all 
Qe ec oI 3376 g0/-_| re-erection. ironwork and stages for each side of house, Compe’ 
GARDEN BARROWS. rie Size ae geet eee 21-oz. glass for glazing. 
ae ‘ Usual Sala Usual 
en Apbmi ee ae vi oes men S68) 12. 36 re 17 8 Size Price Price Size Price 
at top, 2 ft wie ad fe 2 inidean. ae > abe se £718 0 AT DO] Ue xs 26°60 25 5 0] 15% 9 ey Se 
Reliatle 18-in. wood wheel tin. EUS eve » £810 0 0 8’ x5’ £7 26 £515 0] 920’x10’ £24 140 819 | 
4 . ’ : eee eee ae, £10); 1250 £9 10 9x6 £8 40 £7 & Of} 95’x10' 12.6 £25 
jron tyre, g see ove roe ks 0 £14 0 0} 10x%7 £9180 £815 0 80’ x12’ £389 90 836 } 
250 only, to clear... Ae he ba at a ! ou 4 ; 12’x8’ £12 17081017 6 <a 
’ oe ary; 2 ANS ous oes nab r 
a to clear... “ove” ia ee a ae 50’x 10’ £44.10 0 «839 10 0 GARDEN FRAMES. 
eachon AWE BOxeD. ~ BANK POULTRY HOUSE. Made of best 1-in. tongued and 


grooved boards, have necessary 

parting pieces and runners for 

Lights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. ! 

and fitted with iron handle. 

Glazed with 21 -0z. Glass and all BPE. patna tw ce 
Usual Price. Sale Pric;, 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 
Treated inside and out with stop-rot, eee colour. 
Usual Price. Sale Price. 7 


500 in stock ready for imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of 
strong framing, covered planed, 
tongued and grooved ards, 


1 2" square 


ile 


Wie Up and down sliding shutter| 4 x3 sci Where eee ONG sq | 

shown, d 6x eee). tpen pee LR 4 

ae hen exit at side, tl Game Lick ee £2 5 | 

i Usnal Price SaloPrice| 9’ x6" Z "4 63047 «6 8310 

HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 5x34 USES, Ae Be nat Ot 1S 81 5 0 12°x6" 3 re ote ate | 

Ox £114 0 £110 Olie xg’ 4 ” £6 6 rf ] 

vet ee er See bere | 

, c “x 6’ _ : x 6’ 2 9 | 

ri ath ee . a 45 Floors, arually 7/6, 9/-, 14)- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-,| Do not pay Kien prices for your frames made from ! 
6’ pati Meteo pao 12/- and 18/-. boards, e can supply at the following low prices, 


RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic 


made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best quality bo 
Fencing, CHE yi eis hag be Chena sae Ome wale 


GARDEN LIGHTS. complete as above. 


. y 3 er ic sale Pr 

; 4x3 woe’ haw Ul eee ea ia 
eg tget bata 6x4 veo et aoe 118 | 
vd oxs6" o 6’x4',2 Lights -. 2) £214 0 a1 
ite aes 2x - 3 2 am i 

Y x i ” ooo eee 

Mee et 16° x054. 9. ae Rae He i| 
3 5’ x3’ 6” 20’ x6 Sone wc sv eee ee (| 
eg 6x4’ 24’ x 6".6 . £10 2 6 £9 | 


Compare these prices with other makers. 


2 

RUSTIC SUMMER REDUCED PRICES No.7. PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE, 
HOUSE, Gates to matoh, oon : 
No. 38. Price per $8ft, wide, come Constructed of — 

Panels Length. Hi Panel. plete with fittings pabedic bean fn ee 

This House is very 210 ... Bit. peal hity wise wie b/ Geer: 9/68 grooved roof | 

roomy and attractive 150 oc AB ftw bho aS Vie. 9/6 .. 12/6 and felted 1-in, { 

in appearance. All 180G eae Sitch ek at Ctt.ae 8 BIA/awiee © 16/5 floor and strong joints, , ae 

Rustic material is 100 es Sitor scm Ate ee tse) anl0/0 ue 20] = fixed, glazed 21-o0z, giaaa iis 

peeled. Back fitted 160 Ree Sit ee, ero lt, wee mode 25/- bung on strong butis ¢ 

with hollow bottom | We strongly advise you to order this lino carly as same cannot be repeated titted Tower Wolte and lock ; 

seat. All stained and when stockis cleared, key. 

varnished ae and Usual Price. 

out. Suppli from : 

stock in following sizes: SPECIAL OFFER 21 0Z. pepe ple re 


ri) P . Price. Price. 
ay mh ays “ery oi rs 100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft. 


9in. x7in. . Ss a ain -- 15/3 26/- 

we owe £6.10 0 £65 15 0 A0in, din x8in, we, sc 2 ere 16 ee REr 
oF «=: £9°'0' 0 £710 O 14in. x 9in. io -. 15/9 26/6 
ee -. £1110 0 £910 O 12in., 14in. x 10in. 16/3 28/6 
ee we ae BOO £12 10 O 14in., 16in., 18in., 20in., ;22in., ‘24 in. x12in. 20/9 37/6 

3 FRA 1jin., 18in., 20in., 22in. and 244n, x 14in, 21/9 39/6 

EED FRAMES. 18in., 20in., 22in., 24in. x 16in.  .. 22/3 40/6 
These Frames are very useful for} 90; in., 22in., and 24 in. x 18in. ee 23/3 41/- 
preserving seeds and bulbs against RU 
frost ; are made of tongued and grooved LINSEED OIL PUTTY. Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing ‘ree Stakes 
boards and very warm. The light is lewt., }cwt. andjcwt. Usual Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 Usual ale . Usual 
hung at back, and can be opened to Sale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- 


Bize Price _Prics 
Per doz. Per doz. 


Soangoie etcas Glazed 21-0z. glass. Two coats paint. 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6. 
Sale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, (Bark on). 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. 
Usual Price, Sale Price. 


INCINERATOR. 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 


4’ long sea MG 9/- cheapest and best Incinerator on the 
4 5 eee 18/6 ive market. , 
Usual price ... ... 16/6 each, 
Baxi off, , stained, and Arde Saie Price ... .., 12/6 each. 
. OPE = asta he 17/6 ee ee GARDEN EDGING. 
6’ ee vo. 2AJ- 22/6 RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 per 160 
STAND. Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. _ Sale price 6/6 per 100 
= 
RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER enc 
Bark on. Usual Price 


fale Price, 6/6 
Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 
CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Specifications as No 7 but with 2-in. floor and single 
door. Fitted lock and key, 


Size Usual Price Sale Price 
5x3" £3 18 0 £3 10 6 


tongued and grooved boards and 
substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. _ All Rustic work of well- gf 
seasoned bee ee temo ranie a 3 at 

{ back. The whole stain: = 
oo eked inside and out. Made in sections for ea 


A ve attractive and useful ] 
Hoane Constructed from planed, | | 
| I i 


/, Made from best Rustic 
—e oe Hardwood, Bark off, 
_ Stained and varnished, Stained and varnished, 


6x4’ £4 69 &3 16 6 transit and erection: ; A 
x5 £5 100 £418 6G] s‘long. Usual Price, 17/i £’square. Usual Price, 14/6 Usual é 
8x 6! & 26 86 100 Sale Price 12/6 Sale Price. 12/6 Erie, ae 
10’ x7 50 £8 76) 4’long. Usual Price 21/6 8’%2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6/x4! ie Ba a Ss £4 5 10 
12’ x8’ £12 50 £11 16 Sale Price 15/6 Sale Price, 16/- | 7/x 4‘ 6” ase £810 0 : 


A. TURRELL & SONS (ept. Gl), FOREST HILL, SE.23 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) 
Phone : Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. 


i by Bann Broruers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Printed by THe Cuancery Lane Printing Works, LTD. 
Published by Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, EO. 4. 
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June-Flowering Irises 


FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS - THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


—No. 2571 Saturday, June 16, 1928 TWOPENCE 
HNING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- ATERER’S  Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, UTTON’S SEEDS. 
‘ choice BEDDING PLANTS, VEGETABLE and F F Sowing 
t the General Post aas as a hy FLOWER SHEDS, gh HODODENDRONS, AZALEAS. pa ech a Cee te A 
" i F NNI U ' s. /omplete 
The Offices are at Bouverie House, NAT a eons BERENNIAL VEGETABLE SEEDS. _ Descriptive Lists 
GRASS SEEDS. Post Free, 


treet, London, H.C. 4. 


} SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING.— 


TEGETABLE and FLOWER GARDEN, ROCK 
and GREENHOUSE. Finest selected strains and 
th. Special Lists free—BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, 
, Coyent Garden, London. 


B'S PLANT CATALOGUE now ready. 


0 all readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUS- 
en writing -DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


OW.—BATH’S EMPRESS PANSIES 
m in the Royal Parks. The richest and largest 
rain of pansies extant. Per pkt., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 
H. BATH, LTD. (Dept. B), The Floral Farms, 


NETTING.—From 2s. 1d. per 50 yd. 


Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
jusands of rolls stocked. 


UARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 


. doz. Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
we paid. 


-MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 
, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
value. 8 in., 20s.6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
extra, Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


IN HOSE.—Superior quality. 
Darriage paid. Approval. 


.—From 13s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


ardening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
isand you get yery best possible value. 


S BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 
ottom. 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
yproval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. ; 
er dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
ying Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
alities, 50xlyd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s., 85., 
yds., 10s, 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 168., 27s.; 
6d.; 25 x 8 yds,, 14s., 16s., 27s. Any size supplied. 
< Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 


mesh. 5 ft., 4s. 10d. ; 6 ft., 5s. 8d. ; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
t., 85. 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
her meshes on application. 


. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
KOLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch Flame 


rs Exquisite perennial climber with blinding 
ers. Established pot plants for immediate plant- 
th, 7s. 6d. per dozen, carriage and packing free for 
order.—_ CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills 
evenage, Herts. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
NS— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


‘ Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


* BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
IN, 17, Eccleston: Street, 8.W. 1. 


md WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
ental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
65. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
tiga Lakes. Gritioune a i: Konne} Bailing, ee 
ry » Catalogue E or separate lists.— 
& Pp AUL, LTD., Norwich. 3 


60 ft., 


Descriptive amd Mlustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


4 Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. f 


RTINDALE’S — Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 


CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 
choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


MPIRE BUYING BEGINS AT HOME. 
There are no finer BULBS—nor better prices than those 
to be obtained from— 


HERBERT G. LONGFORD, of Abingdon, Berks. 
IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


EEK PLANTS.—Strong plants of our famous 

tiant Musselburgh now ready, 1s. 9d. per 100, c.w.o. free by 

post; low quotations for large quantities. Price lists free.— 
DICKSON’S, 20, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


AHLIA COLTNESS GEM, dwarf scarlet 

bedder; DUNECHT (yellow Coltness), strong plants, 5s. 

per doz. Save money and send for bedding list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—_FINCHER, Caldecote Nurseries, Nuneaton. 


LUGS SIMPLY SLAUGHTERED by new 


method. Easily applied. No damage to plants. Unaffec- 
ted by wet. Material to treat } acre and directions, 1s. 6d.—THE 
SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance. 


(earerass Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 


mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 


j —WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs, 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
finé, centuries old. Owt., 638., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


LASS — Best 21 oz. Horticultural Glass, 


various sizes from 1d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 
Stock also held in London.—Write “GLASS” (Dept. G. I.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. : 


Gee GOVERNMENT WIRE! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered.’ Sevenal’ thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d..mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains.-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


d wall coping, rockery. 
steps, ane 10. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


Woop, 
4, Fitzroy Street, 


London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 


Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
Gardens, etc. 
Advisory Visits, 
Plans. 


CYTHES, 5s. 9d. complete. Brand new 


. stock-soiled Army Surplus, including strong Ash shaft, fit- 
tings, and 2 ft. 6in. pressed steel blade, all complete 5s. 9d., car- 
riage paid. Satisfaction or money back. Bargain Catalogue 
free.—GREEN’S, 702, Albert Street, Lytham. 


NTIRRHINUMS, 25 for Is. 3d., free, mostly 


mixed left, strong plants. HELEN HORNER, Pennance 
Cottage, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


ENTIANA VERNA 12 clumps, 6s., free. 


6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 7s. 6d.; 3 Habenaria albida, 3s. ; 
3 Bee Orchis, 3s.—O’KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d.; 

ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 71b., 48. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


J Ep sien TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


] S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 


can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 28. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., ‘G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 

GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
“= 4 uniieee : : 
LIMESTONE ee aL Onna rt 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall, cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per owt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. li. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 

ewt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. — Dae. rast y f 

ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘“‘ Leicester ” 


Brand of Calcium Carbonate, 90 1b. bag 5s., or 5 bags 248., 
carr. paid, cash with order—_LEICESTER fImE CO., LTD., 


GARDEN NETTIN 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 
Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd, 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 


Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. "Phone 34, 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s, 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lbs. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


(ae GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 


bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.; 
25 by 5, 88. 9d. ; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d. ; 25 by 8, 14s.: 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Oarriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately— A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


ENNIS BOUNDARY & FRUIT NETS. 


Best quality only. 

Many testimonials from Clergy and Gentry. 
Thoroughly sound strong Black Net, new rope top and 
bottom, at 25 yards 9 feet 17s., 10 feet 18s.6d., 12 feet 20s. 

Any length sent same rate. 


Best class Fruit Netting, cut from large sheets, sound, 
reliable, will last years, at 25 x 4 yards 9s, 20 x 5 93s., 
25 x 817s. Any size sent. 


Immediate carriage paid delivery. 
Cash with order, returned if unsatisfactory. 
BURT & CO., E. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 


tions at £1, £2 10s., and £5. Free delivery.—G. GHOSE 
& CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


\ERANIUMS, single and double, large blooms, 
4s. 6d. a doz., carr. paid, Cuttings half price.—DOBSON, 
East View, Coniston, Lancs. 


UALITY ALPINES offered at special rates 
for present planting. Gentiana sino-ornata, strong pot- 
grown plants, at least 6 flowering shoots, 10s. 6d.; Gentiana 
Sceptrum, rare and beautiful, 10s. 6d.; Primula Wardii, extra 
strong, 7s. 6d.; Primula Juliana Gloria, 10s. 6d. ; Arenaria grandi- 
flora, 5s. ; Gentiana verna angulosa, strong, good potballs, 10s. 6d. ; 
Potentilla fragiformis, a beauty, 7s. 6d. ; Lithospermum, heavenly 
blue, 5s. ; Hypericum rhodopzeum, rare, 7s. 6d.; Viola bosniaca, 
5s.; Saxifraga longifolia, true, 10s. 6d.; Dodecatheon alpinum, 
rare, 10s. 6d.; Dodecatheon Meadia superba, 7s. 6d. ; Onosma 
albo roseum, 7s. 6d.; all per doz., carriage paid for cash with 
order. Ask for our Catalogue.—W. E. TH. INGWERSEN, LTD.. 
Birch Farm, East Grinstead. 


WANTED 
WANTED from now throughout the summer, 


supplies of select quality hardy flowers, Pyrethrums, 
Trises, Scabiosa, Caucasica, and others.—Please send varieties can 
offer, Box 667, GARDENING If LUSTRATED, Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


; OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free-—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ECRETARY WANTED for the Rhododen- 


kh) dron Association; small salary as part time only; must be 
free when required for Council meetings in afternoon and pre- 
pared to deal with correspondence ; whole time required during 
Show. — Write ‘‘M,” Box 668, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EAD GARDENER work under ; hort. student, 


18; experience wanted July and August return for 
board, lodgings. Willing worker.—FLEGG, Cley, Norfolk. 


ARDEN NETS, BEST TANNED, SMALL 


mesh, 25 yds. x1 yd., 2s.; 25 x 2, 48. ; 25 x 3, 68.; 25 x 4, 
8s., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tennis Nets. 


Special nets for Tennis boundary. Pea training nets. List 
and samples free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. 
ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 


black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined_top and bottom. 
25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25 x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s. 6d. ; 
95° x12\ yds.,) 38: 6d. 3) 25 x13) 08. od.5 20m 4,178.5 20) xe 0, mos, 1 Od. 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 
returned. Nets sent immediately—A. HATTER, Net Works, 
Rye. 


ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 
and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 

application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 

Lowestoft. 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64page 


book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
heer TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
ardiff. 


Lee tee ee ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8. 


F 
| KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. _ 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE ! ! Ideal for Peas, 


fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
scores of other uses. Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered. 
Special prices small lots or 17s. 3d. mile. Samples free.— 
GREEN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ABBIT KEEPING for either Fur or Wool is 
) a@ most profitable hobby. ‘‘FUR RABBITS FOR 
PROFIT,” written by a practical and successful breeder, gives all 
information. Post free ls. from the author, E. BOSTOCK 
SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. i .. ; 


| 


PLANTS, &c. 
PLANT NOW.—Best Cabbage Plants to 


name, strong Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, Red Pickling 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Curly Kale, etc. ; Celery, white, pink, 2s. 3d. ; 
Cauliflowers, early and late sorts, 2s. 6d. All per 100. Chrys- 
anthemums, finest kinds to name, all shades, strong, 12, 3s. ; 25, 
5s. 6d. All carr. paid cash.—JAS. WALTERS, Grower and 
Florist, 25, Friars Walk, Exeter. : ua 
JRIMULA SCOTICA, 2s. 6d. doz. post free.— 
BAXTERS, Nurserymen, Inverness. 


LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and’ packing. Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. _ 


ARE PRIMULAS, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
_Collections.—REv. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall Leicester. 


ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Contich, Belgium. 


TENDERS 


LOAM. 
HE Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, 


etc., are prepared to receive Tenders before 11 a.m. on 
Thursday, 28th June, 1928, for THE SUPPLY and DELIVERY 
< ita CENTRAL PARKS, LONDON, of fibrous yellow 

O ‘ 

A copy of the Conditions and Form of Contract and Forms 
for Tender may be obtained from the CONTRACTS BRANCH, 
apa OFFICE OF WORKS, King Charles Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


AUCTIONS 


A Consignment of 
JAPANESE DWARF TREES 


received direct, including many rare and old THUJAS, PINUS, 
MAPLES, OAKS, LARCH, and others. 


MINIATURE LANDSCAPE GARDENS, 

A Collection of VASES, BAMBOO CANES in several sizes 
LARGE SPECIMEN PALMS (KENTIAS). 
HARDY PALMS for standing out during the Summer Months. 
GARDEN FURNITURE & ORNAMENTS 


and other items. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell the above at their 


AUCTION ROOMS, 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C.2, 
on FRIDAY, JUNE 22nd, at ONE o’clock. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


| 
| 


June 1 


Fumigate with: 


HE whole aim of this co. 

is to make fumigatior’ 
solutely certain, (2) abs 
simple and trouble - free 
reputation to-day is proof | 
it has done for glasshouse | 
Of all nurserymen, seedsm; 
florists. | 


XL ALL FUMIGAT| 
COMPOUND 


G. H. RICHARDS L' 
234, Borough High Street, Lond 
R. 477. | 


SWEET PEA CULTURE | 


Just arrived. 

- Tapering Ba | 

as recommended by Leading Growers. if 
12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes mt 


A.E.DAVIES & CO. ine 
KILLS I. 


VAPORITE "3: 


Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL OO., LTD., 7 
Victoria Street, London, BG. | 
ol 


HORTICULTURAL G 
SF RE AALS SES — 
All Glaus is seus trom ay ware 
5. B. BOSENBON clam sua nulaat 
* "8, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, # 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUS . 


WOLVERHAMPT 


FLORAL FE. 
July 3rd, 4th and 5th, — 
OVER | 


£1,000 


IN PRIZES 


ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 


Schedules on Application to- 


W. J. MAXFIELD, Organising Se 
Town Hall Wolverha 


CLAY'S a 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, 


7 Ibs., 3/63 14 lbs., 6/3 28 lbs, 10/—3 56 lbs., 18/= 


obtain locally, 


ovAt 

and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— * ondo 

5 ; 112 lbs., 32/~. Or, if unable to n" | 
direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash c | 
with order (except TINS). 9p 1 

TRADE my 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


‘CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


_ 1928 


Y’S NEW NETS 


NETS. For Fruit Protection 


ngths and widths. Oorded all round. 


63d. per sq. yard 


iquare mesh, heavy 
53d. per sq. yard 


\quare mesh, medium ... 
iquare mesh, medium... 74d. per sq, yard 
square mesh, light 5d. per sq. yard 
lin. square mesh (corded) 34d. per sq. yard 
lin, diamond mesh (not corded) 

9/- per 100 sq. yards 


TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


and widths. Corded all round. 6d. per sa. yd. 


NEW TENNIS NETS 


ous qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 each. 


TS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ud particulars from the manufacturers: 


H BENTLEY, Limited 
W-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 
Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 


i 


ntment 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 
No Waiting ! 

All orders executed the 
same day as received. 
State quantity ef each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


rd Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
LWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


=CURTIS’S === 
STAR PERENNIAL) 


OCCOLI 


WONDERFUL 
ted NOW, provides the following 
: March, April, and 


crop cf Broccoli, 


nine heads on 
every plant, and 
reproduces every 
year. No frost 
will kill them, 
and they are fit 
just when there 


are no green vege- 

tables about. 

; weeOus must tty, 
FM fi them. 

& 2/6 a packet. Plants, 6 for 1/6, 

, 10/- 50, 18/6100. Post paid for 

Cash with order or C.O.D. 

ion, a, aes ee aren ae 

ower Plants, : I d 

elery Plants, 50 1/5 100 278 batt ian : 
Full Catalogue FREE 


S LEWIN CURTIS, F.R.H.S., 


o H.M. King George V., Chatteris, Cambs. 
Euineneeeeeeee 


VEGETABLE, | 


May an abundant | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


iil 


FOURTH ANNUAL 


GREAT FLOWER SHOW 
KELVIN HALL, GLASGOW 


Promoted by the Corporation of the City of Glasgow in con- 
junction with Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticultural Society. 


AUGUST 28th, 29th & 30th, 1928 


425 COMPETITION CLASSES 


In addition to Valuable Cups 
and other awards. 


£1,000 IN PRIZES 


For Prosbectus and Particulars of space avatl- 
able for TRADE EXHIBITORS of GARDEN 
REQUISITES, SUNDRIES, etc., apply to 
CECIL SOMMERVILLE, General Manager. 


For Schedule of Competition Classes 
apply to J. CARRICK. KERR, 
Secretary, 115,St. Vincent St,,Glasgow 


KINNELL’S “XL” PUMPS 


ARE WELL MADE & USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 


No. 44.-PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 
With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 

PUMP ONLY. 
Zin. Zin. lin. 1fin. 


17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 
Garden, Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


List C 120 post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


Phone: 
Hop 0362 


ow Your Britis, le 
quil ‘fr OW R 


Beller Results ~ Longer Service € 


THE experience of nearly a century and the employment 
of skilled experts to manufacture have secured the world- 
wide fame now enjoyed by Shanks’s Lawn Mowers. 

To every corner of the globe these machines have penetrated, 
their absolute reliability having brought this success. 
Whether for Motor, Pony, Horse or Hand propulsion, you 
have the best when you get a 


EIN RU KSS 6; 


Guaranteed British 


LAWN MOWER 


Sold by all good Ironmongers and Hardware Merchants every where. 
Any difficulty in obtaining should be notified to the Manufacturers, who 
will be pleased to arrange to supply and give advice on suitable equtp- 
ment, together with detailed Catalogues free of charge. 


Write 


ALEX. SHANKS & SON, LTD. 


Dens Iron Works, Arbroath, and, Rush Lane House, 
Cannon Street, Lontlon? E.C. 4. 


coat cg os MULL 


‘solicited tributes: : 
“ Tt seems that your } 
machines are made : 
to last for ever.” 


Hm, 


Fou, 


De, 


8 Ose, 
MUU T oss sees ene 


VOLCK 


‘The Spray thar is Differert 


Volck will give a complete control of all the pests usually 
found in the garden and greenhouse, including many fungus 


‘roubles. —_ Special note this week :— 

Violets and other plants.—To control Red 
Spider on these plants use 1 part Volck to 100 parts 
water. Wet both sides of the leaves. 

Strawberries.—Against Red Spider use ‘as 
above. Against Green Fly add enough soap to make 
the water feel slick. 

Try VOLCK TO-DAY ! Fullest instructions with each Tin. 
Tube to make 2 galls., 9d. Tin for 10 galls., 2/6. Also in 
larger sizes. 

Stocked by all the leading Seedsmen and Nurserymen. . 

Wholesale Distributors: 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd. (Sundries Dept.), 


Covent Garden and Waltham Cross 
_ ne ence 4 


BAMBOO Gare 
‘GARDEN 


ie FROM 
TWIGS TO YACHTMASTS” 
SUITABLE POR AN INFHOTE 


CANES Gee 
AEDAVIES& C2 Erty Re. LONDONEL: 


JOHRNSOn’SsS 


PEA NETTING 


New, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 
3 ft. high, $d., 43 ft. 44d., 6 ft. Gd., 
74 ft. 7$d.,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders “ G.I.” 
TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTING, 


Bend for List. Every description of Netting made. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


Mi Gf A. Gn, Ltd., Radstock' 


ESTD. 1889. 
iy Makers of— 

“ CONSERVATORIES 
= +LANT HOUSES 

4 GAKDEN + RAMEtS 

GARDEN LIGHTS 


GaRAGES 

BUNGALOWS 

OFFICES 

MISSION HALLS 

S!'ABLES 

R! CREATION ROOMS 

CYCLE SHEDS 

SLEEVING CHALEtTS 

REVOLVING SHE:.TERS 

SUMMER HOUS+S 

POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 
Catalogue Post Free. 


W.&A EOCELL, Ltd. 


17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 
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mus- Indispensable in the Garden @g 


THOMSON’ Ss MANURE 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, | 
VEGETABLE MANURE- 

fect Food—1 cwt., 30/=; 56 Ib: 
28 Ib., 9/-; 14 1b., B/-; 71b., Bie; ts 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP Di; 
ING MANURE-—an excellen | 
lant—66 Ib., 17/*; 28 lb., 9/6; 14 

7 Ib., 3/5 tins, 1/3. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— SOLD BY NURSERYM)| 
POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERYWH| 
Sole ae ae WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLA); 


ARATE 


On the ‘market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn Sano. So} | 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CH | 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE LUST, PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE | 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIF | 
(% OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PaID 


Only Address: TOMLINSON & HAYWARD Lz? Lif 


Gow’s “ PERFECT” Pea ! 


WEST’S PATENT 


A Sor) 

GARDEN SUNDRIES | stroxe ano Sone | 
DURABLE, WILL Thon | 

earpielsal eras obit ae LAST FOR YEARS STHAN 

Stakes and supports for all plants and trees AnD Ro: 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood ssticks). High .. 3ft. 4}ft. 6ft: 9ft. per Suppl 
Raffiatape (better than raffia). Westcelu Prices—7d. Od. 1/- 1/69 "UDINE sige, 


labels (everlasting). Westmalene (better 
than manure). Insecticides. Slug Guards. 
Weeders (saves weary weeding). Weed Killer. 
“Lawn Sand."’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 
Samples and Catalogue free 


C E W E S T HIGHAM HILL WORKS, 
° ‘ ) LONDON, E. 17. 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundries. 


7b. 141b. 281b. . 
COw’s LAWN SAND .. 8/- 5/- 8/6 
Daisy Eradicator. 
““GOWO” WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 
Non-poisonous. Gets all the Worms. 
HUNGOWCIDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 | 
| Soil Fumigant. Bags Free Cor. 
Ask your Seedsman for them. 


HUNTER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Tho 
LIVERPOOL 


The Silver Medal 


HORSE SHOE BOILER | 


The economical Boiler for the small Creen- 
house or Garage 


The Best Felt for LIGHT RO 
12 yds. 5/S by 1 


From ali Ironmongers, or— 
F. MONEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, Lo 


Used in the &8.H.8.Cardens 
Booklet C post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL. & Co., Ltd. 


Go 600a5 


Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 


| 
"Phone: Hop 0362. | 
| 


= mz GARAGE KOKE = (ji 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


IDEAL for 
GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 


As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost. 


Dimensions : 25 ins. high, 14 ins. wide, 14. ins. fromt to back. 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or: 


T. BALMFORTH & Co., i>, LUTON 
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£1,500 in Prizes 


£500 Manchester £500 Liverpool £500 Birmingham 


Great Fruit, Flower 
and Vegetable Shows 
at LEWIS’S Stores 


LIVERPOOL — MANCHESTER — BIRMINGHAM 


pune shows are the biggest, the most comprehensive and the 
best provided shows of their kind ever held in this country. 
They are organised jointly by Lewis’s and the “ Daily Dispatch” 
in Liverpool and Manchester, and by Lewis’s and the “Sunday 
Chronicle ” in Birmingham. 


BEBE Schedule contains no less than 137 classes, including almost 
every variety of Native Fruit, Flower and Vegetable. Everyone, 
whether a professional or amateur gardener, can exhibit—and there 
are Special Classes for Allotment Holders and Amateurs. 


Oth, 10th & 11th August 


No Entrance Fee 
No Charge for Admission 


WRITE for Schedule to “Flower Show,” 
LEWIS’S Ltd., Liverpool, Manchester or 


Birmingham, whichever is nearest to you. 
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EMPIRE 
STONE 


Garden 


Ornament 


{ 


beams cl 


Sundial, S.D.4, 4! 0" high, £4 iS 0 Sundial, SDs; hi 3" high, £4 -5-0 


Bird Bath, BB4. 
24” square, £3 - 6-0 


All prices are carriage paid in 
England and Wales 


EMPIRE STONE CO. Ltd. 


GARDEN ORNAMENT DEPT. 


V2. 24" square, 20° high, £3-15-0 232, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 V1. 25" diam., 20" high, £4-0-0 
V2A. 16 square, 13” high, £2- 7-6 V1A. 15" diam., 13“ high, £2- 12-6 


‘“TONK’S”’ 
ROSE MANURENG oe eee 
Best Quality. Carriage Paid. 
The finest bloom producer 50 x 2 9db. ence a eto ead OF 6/3 
per 30/- cwt. 50 x 4 yds. a e, * 19/9 12/6 
25 x 8 yds. ae i & 19/9 12/6 


SweEET PEA FERTILIZER 25/- cwt. 

Tomato FERTILIZER 22/6 
Carriage Paid. 

The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


Other sizes in proportion. AJso BOUNDARY NETS 
Special Trade Terms. 


THE CGOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., LOWESTOFT 


=p Green Fly 
a === : —t zm r 


Woolly Aphis, etc., and Mildew on Roses and 
other plants are eradicated by means of ABOL 
NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE, the 


standard remedy. Abol also improves the foliage. 


Clean to handle. No unpleasant smell. Non- 
damaging to paintwork. Used in the Royal Gardens. 


Hi : GbE it Choo : 
ide & fungicide 


Ot airs Migateort: 


7 BAY a 
ce etl ABOL 


4 pint 1/4; pint 2/2; 
4 gallon 5/3; 


; PE NA6 hominy wl 
ESM ee PATEK 
Panis rhe BAS, 


quart 3/4; 
gallon 9/6. 


Abol Patent Syringes 


Give the most perfect spray, which can be varied from fine to medium or coarse, 
as desired. The spray is so fine that it hangs in the air and soaks upper and under 
surfaces alike. Specially recommended by the National Rose Society. 


No. 4 (1 x 14) 16/4; No. 5 (1x 20) 
21/-; No. 6 (14x 20) 26/-. 
Bend “ A,” extra 1/6. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDERS 


Abol Standard Garden Specialities are sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 
Chemists and Stores. If any difficulty, please write to (11), ABOL LIMITED, Beltring, « 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 


FIELD FENCING, KEN. 
RAILING, TENNIS FENC| 
WIRE NETTING, TREE GU, 


BAYLISS, JONI 
& BAYLISS Li 


FTO THT 


WOLVERHAMP1 
139-141 CANNONS? 


A PAR-EXCELLE! 


BLOOM 
PRODUCE! 


is by reason of the completeness of 
composition and the happy blending o 
high grade organic and other ingredi 
acknowledged by gardening experts t 
supreme amongst fertilizers in produ 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Prices: 
each : ! 
112 1b. Bags - 26/— 14 1b. Bags - 
56 3 Oe oe ae 7 2 Tra 
28 sy . 


» > 8/= 2 os, ae 

1lb. Tin - 9d. each 

If your local Seedsman does not cé 

stocks, supplies can be obtained a 
from the Works. 

The fullest instructions accompany 

each Package. 


A Ca 
Measu 
Spoon 
each 4 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS 


LTD 
WEST 
BROMWICH 
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to any part of the World, 13/- 


Foanded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flolver Garden’ 
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June-flowering Irises 


D anything be more perplexing 
the variety and colouring of the 
at the show on June 8th? ‘“‘ Be- 
nt’ is, perhaps, the best word to 
ne’s feelings. Do I go in for form 
ing, for height of stem or late or 
ties? Unless one makes up one’s 

yt to look for, one is completely (ed 
k best in a mass, others require a 
yspection of the individual flower, 
t is still more perplexing, you may 
bloom jin one stand, and yet in 
lecide it does not quite come up to 
ectation. When one looks at a 
-_ and sees the 

entioned for the 
i newest varieties 


shudder trickles | 
e’s back, and yet 
venture, nothing 


irly dry and strong 
has lime in it you 
pretty sure to be 
r your venture. I 
WA a case where 
it gardener paid 
a single growth, 
r two years that 
eé seven growths, 
1 Original raiser 
| to buy back at 
: price. So there 
s to be won. 


st us put down a 
les alphabetically. 
a more beautiful 
+ than Amber? 
is still one of the 
1 garden. Dream 
tly expresses its 
Duke of Bedford 
richness of colour. 
Williamson is so 
s bicolor colouring 
‘igorous it cannot 
ooked. Mdlle. 
and Majestic 
xt on the list and 
colour, Moonlight 
mm as a contrast, 
ine old Oriflamme 
tbe left out. Sir 
is a particularly 
bicolor flower in 
seasons, but was 
wn at its best. 
air de Mme. 
iu is still one of 
y best dark 
pes, and Titan is 
Yo of his name. 
vw Moon, oddly 


tris Moonlight; 


and smoky sulphury ye 
valuable break from the genera 


enough, closes my list, and I see I have 
omitted another fine bicolor yellow, Flaming 
Sword, that is so good a garden plant. I 
have no doubt left out many good things, but 
at least these are what appealed to me. 
EDwarRD H. WooDALL. 


[A report of the Iris show, with observa- 
tions on this year’s novelties, appears on 
page 380.—ED. ] 


Irises for the small amateur 


The article entitled ‘‘ Irises for the Small 
Amateur,’’ issue March 24th, interested me, 


large, well-formed flowers, with pale amber yellow standards 
llow falls with green veining at the haft—a most 
i run of colours associated with the; Iris 


and I would like to add a few varieties to 
Mr. F. Wynn Hellings’ list. Gardens at 
Iris-time are more beautiful when there is 
plenty of yellow to lighten the effect, and, as 
the newer yellows would be too expensive for 
this list, one can fall back upon old varieties 
which may not have the best ‘‘ form,’ but 
which are floriferous and which in the mass 
give the desired block of colour. Aurea, 

mentioned in the list, is one of the best of 
hse Irises and should be in every collec- 
tion, large or small, but in addition to Aurea 
and for a paler yellow why not use the old 
standby, Flavescens? Examined closely it is 
not a marvellous flower, 

but it is steadfast and true, 
and, planted with the pale 
blue of- Corrida and the 
pink of Queen of May, cer- 
tainly will make a charm- 
ing combination. Few of 
the newer so-called ‘‘pirik’’ 
Irises can beat Queen of 
May for general effect, and 
it is amusing to see a well- 
grown stalk win (as some- 
times happens) over novel- 
ties in Iris shows. Among 
Intermediates there is 
nothing better than Fritjof, 
a good blue bicolor and a 
splendid ‘‘ doer.” In the 
garden it is far preferable 
to Walhalla. Excelsa, 

classed often as a dwarf, 
blooms in this country with 
the Intermediate group and 
is semi-dwarf. A fine clear 
yellow, it is a free bloomer. 

An American variety raised 
by Mrs. Crawford and 
priced here at 75 cents 
fas. vig, Zug. this is 7a 
crinkled flower of a bluish- 
white and blooms with the 
Intermediates. For making 
a rapid growth and lending 
contrast in the small gar- 
den it is unexcelled. Some- 
times Irises with clear 
yellow standards will help 
in the brightening of an 
effect, and for this purpose 
I have found Loreley use- 
ful. Another variety cheap 
in America (25 cents) is 
Rhein Nixe. This fine, 
sturdy grower is first in its 
colour section, and one can 
hardly do without it. Mr. 
Farr’s Georgia is slightly 
more costly, but a good 
‘pink,’’ and increases 
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rapidly. Among dwarf bearded varieties 
Lobelia is about the best, and a fine thing 
among the blue purples, making a rich mass 
to set off other spring flowers. I see that 
the much-vaunted Isoline is only 35 cents 
nowadays, and as it is extremely popular 
with the general public and looks stately in 
the garden it might well be added to such a 
list. Perhaps it has ‘‘ rabbit ears,’’ or 
‘‘hounds’ ears’? as some ‘say, but in 
choosing a set of plants for a small garden 
difference in shape should be considered just 
as much as variation in colour and height. 
Of all this list, if I could have but two, the 
varieties chosen would be Princess Beatrice 
and Ambassadeur, and if but three, Aurea 
would be added. In some of our shows over 
here we have had a class for Irises costing 
not over 35 cents apiece to show exhibitors 
and visitors that it is not necessary to spend 
much money to have good standard varieties, 
and we have also had a class for the garden 
with not over a certain number of varieties, 
and that specified number a very small one. 
These classes have brought out many new 
exhibitors and have been very helpful towards 
popularising the flower. 
ETHEL ANSON S. PECKHAM. 
New Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Iris chrysographes 


This beautiful species is now blooming 
with me (June 9th), and, as regards colour, 
is surely one of the most attractive of this 
exquisite genus. In growth it somewhat re- 
sembles Iris sibirica, and its flowers, borne 
on 2-foot stiff stems, are more in keeping 
with those of the graceful I. Delavayi, but in 


Chelsea again ! 
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colour quite distinct and of a rich, deep red- 
violet; a really striking colour.: The long 
blade of the falls is marked by a golden 
streak, to which feature the plant owes its 
name. The flowers are very handsome both 
upon the plant and when used for indoor 
decoration, and may be cut with long, grace- 
ful stems. The plant appears to be quite 
happy in a moist and fairly rich soil with its 
head in the sun. There is much of the form 
and character of I. Sikkimensis about this 
lovely species, but in the colour of its wonder- 
ful flowers it surpasses even that charming 
plant. E. MARKHAM. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Southport Flower Show 


HE Fifth Annual Southport Flower 
Show will be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, August 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th. We note from the Schedule 
that the National Sweet Pea Society have 
arranged to hold a special provincial show in 


conjunction with this event. Har 
Ferns are included in the new clas|, 
Schedule, and the first prize of £4) 
is offered for a group of British ; 
number of new challenge trophic 
cluded, including one for the most mn; 
exhibit of Orchids (competitive 
competitive) in the show. 


Rose progress in Australia | 

Last month (May) the first iss 
‘* Australian Rose Annual ”’ was | 
and bids fair to change the Nati 
Society of Victoria into the Nati 
Society of Australia. Articles 9 
phases of Rose-growing in Aug 
been contributed by leading exper 
State, and include, says the ‘‘ Aus} 
such well-known names as Mr. F 
N.S.W.; Mr, Bryan Watkins, Big 
land; Mr. R. T. Patten, M.Seq)| 
University; Mr. C. French, Dep 
Agriculture, Melbourne; Mr. By! 
mania; Mr. D. Tannock, Dunedin 


Correspondence 


Contributions to thesé columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Chelsea Again! 


Tie joys of a Chelsea visitor are many, 
those of an exhibitor few and fleeting. 
Anchored at the stand hour after hour, 
one is fain to cull amusement from the night- 
mare tinkle of tintinnabulary tittle-tattle and 
intelligent interest taken in the exhibits. 


“Oh! Daniels, are these Schizanthuses!”’ 


‘“ B-r-r-r-r! A Merry Chelsemn) 
Happy New Year! Strewf! Ain 
My pear, do look at that what 
isn’t it divinely twee? Shows like | 
yer fer yer own gardin, do’n it: 
have y’seen those ’licious straw 


Laxton’s? I positively BARENT 
Cold? B-r-r-r! I’m as blue as | 
Delpheeniums. Did y’ever see ai 


blue in y’e life? Yes! The love| 
the Lily pond—and she orterby 

you tell me, please, how to kill 
Maidenhair Ferns? And as I w 
it’s most aptly named ‘ Coequ 
dear, f’r it’s neither one thing nor 


What? Oh! Daniels, are the 
anthuses the same _ sort of 
Cinerarias? No? Well, they're | 


same size and colour, aren’t they 
like that blue one, but can you g) 
same thing in red; blue doesn’) 
room. Oh! do look at that dear | 
garden of Longford’s. Isn’t it a. 
But I bet that door will be Stat 
next year! Why? My dear! It’ 
I’m awfully fond of those Salpiglo: 
you? Eh? What? Salti-what 
though y’said salty-hosses. Cou 
what y’meant. Say, would you m 
me the lo-cation of this tent on 


Damage to fruit buds by t 


I am much obliged to Mr. W. | 
for his courteous reply in the corre 
columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRA 
26th, to my letter on the destructic 
buds by birds. I should also be of 
will let me know how: to use Coco 
protection against birds, as I sho 
try them. I have sprayed bushes 
with paraffin emulsion, also quasst: 
them distasteful. I have found ! 
effective while they last and no 1 
but, as he says, it has to be kept t 
ing the spraying up comes to a 
as well as a great loss of valuable” 
fact that the birds are usually thi 
really the serious part of it, as ! 
such rapid headway in clearing b 
trees of buds, that serious damag 
before really very effective measur 
taken to stop them, 


it’s over for another year! | 


It is only the 
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Views in Capt. Munn’s garden at Alcudia, Majorca 


ere are very few flower gardens in this beautiful island, where the inhabitants consider water too valuable to be wasted on flowers 


wo for a pair or two of bullfinches 
up all Plum tree buds in a large 


is doubtless the really most effectual 
protecting bush and tree fruits as 
mall seeds, as red lead protection 
ter is useless immediately the seeds 
To net bush and fruit trees in 
protect the buds and to do the same 
en fruit is ripening is rather a tall 
fackle in a large garden nowadays 
ery curtailed staff is more the rule 
exception. In commercial places 
eting would be quite impracticable, 
the expense. 
aside these remedies for birds I 
s a very hard matter that anybody 
put to such expense to protect their 
s and seed beds from birds. ‘* The 
s must be fed,’’ some complacent- 
\dy says. Another says, ‘‘ they are 
d pressed for food,’? which makes 
gardens, ‘‘ poor things.’? To them 
s is quite proof that there are too 
Is of the bud and fruit picking kind, 
bullfinches, tits, blackbirds, and 
Their numbers are in excess, other- 
‘natural food found in the woods 
would be quite sufficient to support 
at the time these depredations 
e is neither hard frost or snow. 
just finished a contention about 
ich occupied some space in the 
berdeen Press and Journal,’’ and I 
stain a good milling from two or 
fanciers, or ornithologist men, in 
[ my statements, but I gave them 
it their pets they could not confute. 
birds did more good than harm, 
picked up so many injurious flies, 
another said that the evil they did 
ing when compared with the good 
ay of eating maggots, pests, etc., 
that various birds of prey of the 
owl order were protected, as these 
they would prey upon the small 
thus keep the balance of Nature. 
ire threadbare bird-lovers’ theories 


ions. We can give plenty of proof 
—: This story might satisfy 
ers, 


fields of grain have been stripped 
leir ears by sparrows, and acres of 
mips pulled up, and great stretches 
te., quite destroyed by the Leather- 
ib (Crane Fly grub) (as we are told 
toy the latter), what can our bird 
y to these few items? 

ve said, I am no ornithologist, and 
ank Mr. W. E. Wright for the in- 
about the tits and chaffinches, and 


owing to my ignorance in that respect I may 
have been too much on the linnets. I can 
assure Mr. Wright the bullfinches were the 
guilty culprits that stripped the Plum tree 
buds. After having them well cleared off 
they gave hearty assistance to the chaffinches, 
tits, and linnets clearing off the residue of 
buds on the Black Currants as I watched 
them. I know that the bullfinch simply 
preys on the buds of Gooseberries. I have 
experienced that in the south, but in the 
north, in this vicinity, they have not touched 
them to my knowledge. 

Black Currants have been ruthlessly 
denuded of buds and left almost bare in some 
large gardens, and some cottage gardens 
suffered in particular. A large garden near 
here has had its Apple trees picked bare of 
fruit-buds, the gardener told me. In both 
cases bullfinches were the main offenders. 
An irternational movement has been sug- 
gested in order that all kinds of birds may 
have fuller and far more strict protection. 

I should like to ask what combative steps 
fruit growers and gardeners may take, then, 
to protect their seeds and fruit crops, or do 
we get any consideration at all from these 
bird-crazed people? But perhaps they may 
be formulating some protective scheme for 
us. Let us fervently hope so. 

W. GRANT. 

The Gardens, Crathes Castle, 

Crathes, Kincardineshire. 


The Teneriffe Broom (Cytisus supranu- 
bius) 

One of the most distinct flowering shrubs 
which I have seen for some time is this white- 
flowered Broom. It is very scarce in gar- 
dens, even in those southern districts where 
it would prove quite hardy. Twelve years 
ago I saw a large bush overhanging the road 
in the little village of Holcombe, near Daw- 
lish, but it was only when I found it growing 
in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Exeter last 
week that I was able to make certain of its 
identity. It forms a tall and somewhat leggy 
bush, very similar in habit to Spartium 
junceum. The cream-white flowers are 
borne profusely on axillary shoots about a 
foot long and are deliciously scented, rather 
suggesting Vanilla than a typical Broom or 
Genista scent. It is not a shrub for cold 
districts, but must be reasonably hardy since 
the Exeter plant was unhurt by the recent 
severe winter, and a young plant in my own 


garden came through safely without any pro- 
tection. N. G. HApDDEN. 


West Porlock, Somerset. 


Iris (stylosa) ungwicularis in Majorca 


N contrast with your correspondent’s 

(E. H. Woodall, Nice) treatment of Iris 

unguicularis, in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
of May 26th, 1928, it may interest him to 
hear how it is treated or, rather, not treated 
here. 

There are few flower gardens in this 
island, so in 1921 I laid one out on a piece 
of ground here, and in the autumn of 1923 
planted a dozen plants of this Iris obtained 
from Barr and Sons. The position is sunny 
and the soil fairly light and not very good, 
and the plants were left without any atten- 
tion whatever, not even watering. Both 
leaves and flowers were luxuriant, and the 
flowers so plentiful that they showed up well 
among the extremely thick leafage. 

This clump of plants became so crowded 
that last autumn (1927) I dug them up and 
divided them into 80 good plants, which are 
now well filling the space allotted to them, 
and in the early part of this year flowered 
well, though rather late. As a rule, they 
blossom in my garden throughout December, 
January and February. 

Snails and slugs, which are dreadful pests 
here, harbouring in the stone walls and 
rocks during the hot season, destroy a great 
many of the flowers, but the blossoms are 
too profuse for even them to cope with, and 
from my original clump of plants 20 or 30 
blossoms a day could be gathered frequently. 

I have not met with this Iris anywhere 
else in Majorca, but then no interest is 
taken in flower gardens by the inhabitants, 
who consider water too valuable to be 
wasted on flowers; but in the winter there 
is a great demand for cut flowers among the 
foreign visitors to Palma, and are unobtain- 
able, except common and very poor speci- 
mens. 

I know of no city in S. Europe of the size 
of Palma where there is not a good flower 
market. A good opening, therefore, is avail- 
able for a flower-growing business here, and 
without any competition at present. 

Alcudia, Majorca. Puitrep W. Munn. 


The Blue Asphodel (Pasithea ccrulea) 


When this rare Chilean representative of 
the Lily family flowered in my garden last 
year for the first time I was not much im- 
pressed by. its beauty, but evidently it is a 
plant which requires time to do itself justice. 
This year it has sent up four slender flower- 
stems nearly 5 feet tall, on which are grace- 
fully poised numbers of small starry flowers 
of the most beautiful bright blue, the general 
effect being altogether chanming. It is a 
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plant which should become popular when 
better known. It came through the trials of 
last winter unscathed, and I believe it is 
found growing at a considerable altitude in 
Chile. My plant carried a few sound seed- 
pods even last year, from which I have three 
seedlings, and hope this season’s crop will be 
much larger. N. G. HaDpDEN. 


Perfume of flowers 


N view of the large amount of attention 

which has been given lately to the per- 

fume of flowers, thanks to Doctor Hamp- 
ton and others, I am sending you a photo- 
graph of an Orchid which has developed 
wonderful powers of giving off a delightful 
perfume. ‘The Orchid is the Odontoglossum 
citrosmum and is well known for its scented 
flowers. The remarkable thing about this 
particular plant is that there is only one 
spray, and more than three weeks ago the 
plant was removed into the house, where it 
has been in the window of a fairly large 
lounge all this time, and has been perfuming 
the atmosphere ever since it was brought in. 
There is absolutely no change whatever in 
the flowers themselves. How long this will 
continue I do not know, but the flowers look 
like lasting for several weeks yet. 

Loupon MacQueen DoucLas. 
Newpark, West-Calder, Midlothian, 


Aliens in British gardens 


The outstanding lesson learnt from a visit 
to the Chelsea Show is that plants from 
nearly all parts of the globe find congenial 
homes in British gardens. It has been said 
again and again that our climate has helped 
to build up a race of men and women who 
have been able to settle and thrive in most 
climates of the world. May we not find 
further cause for thinking generously of our 
climate. Examples of aliens flourishing in 
British gardens readily occur to any gar- 
dener, but to name a few only, we have 
Primulas and Rhododendrons, and a host of 
other garden subjects from China, we have 
various Alpines from the Alps of the 
Pyrenees and Switzerland, Roses and 
Ranunculuses from the East, Gladioli from 
South Africa, and ornamental shrubs from 
nearly every continent. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that British horticulture has won 
the admiration and respect of gardeners the 
world over. 

The question sometimes arises in the 
minds of those who ponder on the facts con- 
cerning the acclimatising of alien plants in 
British gardens as to how far the charac- 
teristics and constitutions of the various im- 
ported species are’ being improved or de- 
teriorated as the case may be. One might 
suppose that plants from a hotter country 
would become more vigorous and vice versa. 
I cannot claim to have made a special study 
of this question, and can, therefore, only 
make hesitating suggestions that have arisen 
from a consideration of the vast assemblage 
of aliens which are constantly appearing in 
so perfect a state at our various exhibitions. 
In the case of the genus Gladiolus I think 
we may speak more definitely. Although the 
majority of species under cultivation have 
hailed originally from the Cape they have 
been bred so freely for many generations on 
British soil that they may be spoken of as 
truly naturalised. 

Another question that occurs to one is 
whether many of the so-called acclimatised 
plants would eventually die out if they were 
not occasionally invigorated by a seedling 
progeny. Some of the older readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED will be able to recall 
to mind the names of many alien plants 
which have now passed entirely out of culti- 
vation, and the reason usually ascribed is 
that the fashion and taste in gardening has 
undergone a change. This is certainly true 
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of many plants, but is it always the case? 
Is it not likely that some plants have de- 
teriorated and disappeared on account of 
their being so long away from their native 
element? The whole matter provides inter- 
esting material for speculation and investiga- 
tion, and there are doubtless several readers 
of this journal who, out of their expert know- 
ledge and experience, can give scientific 
opinions on the various points raised in these 
somewhat desultory notes. But in any case 
all credit is justly due to those gardeners who 
have brought these imported specimens into 
such a high state of cultivation so far away 
from their native habitats and in a climate 
so opposed to what they were originally ac- 
customed to, and exhibitions such as those 
held annually at Chelsea serve to remind us 
of what may be achieved in what is generally 
alluded to as a perverse climate. 
HasLenurst GREAVES, F.L.S. 


Odontoglossum citrosmum, well known 
for its scented flowers 


The little bog garden 


Y the side of a little rill or on the shores 

of a tiny pool it is easy to provide space 

for a piece of bog-land. The small bog, 
however, looks quite ridiculous if it is made 
to accommodate plants of a size dispropor- 
tionate to that of the setting of which the 
marshy stretch forms a part. 

Some of our most beautiful bog plants be- 
long to the genus Primula, but the giants of 
the family, such as P. pulverulenta and P. 
helodoxa, will probably have to be ruled out 
on the ground of size, though, if space per- 
mit, a few of the beautiful pink forms of P. 
pulverulenta should certainly be included. 
Where P. pulverulenta and P. helodoxa are 
ruled out it would certainly not be well to 
include P. japonica or P. Bulleyana, nor P. 
Beesiana, P. Poissoni, or P.. burmanica. 
Nor do I think I would find space for the 
slighter Lissadell hybrids (P. pulverulenta x 
P. Cockburniana) where room was awanting 
for the colour forms of P. pulverulenta. The 
brilliant Primula rosea, however, is suitable 
for the smallest stretch of marshy ground, 
and it will retain its colour better if afforded 
light shade. The Primulas of the involu- 
crata clan are attractive and take up little 
space, the best of these being P. sibirica and 
P. Wardii. The fragrant primrose-coloured 
nodding bells of P. Sikkimensis should never 
be overlooked, and the ivory-white, chocolate- 
anthered P. chionantha, easiest of the 


where ‘‘ bog ’? and ‘‘ moorlam 


its foliage besprinkled with gol 
should on no account be 
farinosa is also well worthy of 
is the rather stately P. luteola. 
Some of the bog Gentian: 
Gentiana Lagodechiana, G, ~ 
and G. Pneumonanthe, will 
their places, and on a site” 
the splendid G. sino-ornata % 
Farreri, too, in the writer’s 
best in the Midlands and so 
when treated as a semi-bog 
two last-named plants in the 
and east the recipe is a little pe 
and turfy loam, possibly a littl 
great deal more small stone 
ture, and an abundant water 
The pretty Grass of Parn 
palustris, should certainly f 
where birds are not too tr 
some of the pretty Butterws E 
The hardy Maidenhairs, Adiantu 
(type) and its Klondike variety, 
pleasant greenery, but they are 1 
at the edge of the bog and y 
rocks. Light shade is congeni: 
and they should be sheltered f 
winds. Me 
Of many water-loving Monke 
beautiful white form of Mim 
most suitable for the small g 
glowing M. cardinalis is by 
pant. Another good one is 
M. Croftianus. The tiny 
Trollius pumilus, which we- 
call a Globe-flower, is ideal f 
stricted bog, and, if space will : 
permit, room should be found for 
orange-flowered T. asiaticus. 
very distinct form of T. pum 
as var. Yunnanensis. 
The giant Spiraea palmat 
genus—at least as far as he 
are concerned—we may not ha 
counterpart, S. digitata nana, s 
for the purpose.’’ A couple ¢ 
waterside Forget-me-nots, My 
and M. Rehsteineri, introduce 
of blue. ' 
Two tiny water-loving I 
home in the drier parts of 
Iris cristata and the even tin: 
The small but beautiful Ca 
will succeed in cool soil 
drier part of the bog per 
and, when once establishe 
pretty carpet there for other p 
growth. it 
Wood Lilies (Trillium) in se 
may be tried, but the most 
is the one best known, T. g 
this will be rather too large 
very smallest bog borders. 
can woodlander, the tiny Cai 
Cornus canadensis, takes less 
comparatively ineffective un 
requires some shade and di 
winter flooding. The broa 
bullata, with its stout pink sp 
and most effective, and the s 
of that giant among Mossy 5 
fraga aquatica. 
In shady places—not 
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of the moisture-loving Rhodo 
as the crimson-belled and 
Williamsianum and the tiny & 
ticum, may be planted. . 
This is by no means a full collecti 
smaller bog plants. Rather is it a 
of some of the easier kinds wh! 
pleased the writer. Tastes, howeve 
and a score or two more species 
nothing of varieties—might be ™ 
which would fill the bill and whi 
might prefer to certain of those mer 
R. V. Girrarp We 
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FLOWERS OF THE BOG GARDEN AND WATERSIDE 


4and 6. Waterside gardening in Essex. 
8 Trilliums or Wood Lilies in a damp pocket in the rock 


he Stepping stones through a damp spot where tall Primulas thrive. garden. 

; Primula involucrata, an easily grown Himalayan bog species, 7. Spireas, Primulas, New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), and 
| Ferns in moist and shady woodland. 

| 


Ciously scented. 
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June 16, 


The second Show of the Iris Society took place on June 8th, and was on all sides acclaimed as one of the most 
: beautiful shows devoted to one flower ever held in the R.H.S. Hall 


N entering the hall groups. arranged on 
low tables ranged across the width pre- 
sented a spectacle of beauty which, occa- 
sionally lighted up by the sun’s rays, gave a 
feast of colour impossible of description. 
The large attendance of the public on an 
off-day like Friday testified to the increasing 


Mr. G. PILKINGTON’s success.—On this 
occasion the honours of the show were 
undoubtedly carried off by the popular 
Secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Pilkington, who, 
for the last 20 years or so, has devoted 
himself: to the cultivation of bearded Irises 
with great enthusiasm and keen intelligence. 


Iris W. R. Dykes, the largest yellow Iris in cultivation 


Bold flowers of splendid form. 


This is the most sensational Iris of recent years, 


Unfortunately, the falls this year have shown a tendency to streak in colour, probably 
due to cold nights 


popularity of the flower. The amateur 
classes were well filled, but the main show 
was made by the various trade firms who 
rose to the occasion with great enthusiasm. 


AMATEUR CLASSES 


The amateur exhibits were on a distinctly 
high level, and, as the recent Rhododendron 
Show proved, the amateur, when he gives his 
whole mind to the cultivation of a particular 
plant, generally makes a finer display than 
the trader. 


He won the first prize in the principal group, 
25 feet by 3 feet, with the finest show of 
Irises that has ever been seen. They were 
finely staged and magnificently grown. 
There were large masses of the finest types 
of English, American, and French seedlings. 
Bruno was wonderful. It still holds its own, 
though it has now been introduced for some 


eight years. Opera (red-purple), Leonato 
(pale lavender), Dream and Susan Bliss 


(rose-pink), Romola and Majestic (superbly 
grown and shown), and many others too 


numerous to mention. The folia; 
magnificent, and the quality and {; 
of the flower was remarkable. He a 
the first prize for 18 distinct varieties 
distinct varieties, Mr. Lowe, of Ri} 
(the winner last year), being second | 


occasion. Too much praise ¢an| 
awarded to Mr. Pilkington for his | 
hibits. =| 


Sir William Lawrence won the pri; 
display of 36 square feet, showing t 
popular varieties in fine fonm an 
staged. Mr. G. P. Baker was seco;| 
included in his groups some new | 
French origin and a superb spike {| 
Valerie West. The Rev. Rollo Mey 
several prizes and put up a small gr) 
for competition of very fine quality | 
His vases of Duke of Bedford stood | 


by virtue of its rich colour. 

The groups of Irises other than | 
Irises were most interesting, and pla) 
the yellow Forrestii, the purple ar 
Chrysographes from China, the m) 
Gracilipes from’ Japan, various Cali 
species, and several forms of Gramii 
delightfully shown. The true Iris i 
and the rare Iris Milesii were well sh. 
Mr. Christy Miller, of Sonning-on-1 
Great displays were made of the Cali 
hybrid Irises as raised by Perry, by 
amateurs. 


| 


NEW SEEDLING IriIsEs.—The clas, 
new seedling Irises had much interes 
of course, as was only to be expectec 
difference of opinion was expressed 
the finest varieties of each. Mrs, Dy} 
first for six new varieties. The Or 
Nurseries were second for a num 
hybrids raised from Ochracea-ccerule: 
three new varieties the Orpington Ni 
were first with three spikes of 
hybrids, the varieties being bright 
more effective in this class. | 

For the single class Mrs. Dykes ¥ 
last year, with a seedling of quaint 
ing, a mixture of pale grey, bronz 
lavender. This Iris was either tiked 
liked. There was no middle opinion 
it. The second prize was awarded 
Orpington Nurseries for Romance (sé 
tration). This is a distinctive br 
colour. The entrants in this class 
have numbered 20 or 30, and the judg 
no easy task. 


SPLENDID TRADE GROUP 


On either side of the entrance, agai 
wall, Messrs. Waterer and Messrs. 
staged fine and bold groups with 
masses of popular varieties. 
Waterer’s exhibit was particularly 
arranged, not showing so very many 
ties, but big, bold masses of such fine 
as Asia, Flaming Sword, Lord of June, 
Gaudichau, John Waterer (new, Sseé 
tration), Prospero, and others too nui 
to mention. The whole group was fin 
up and well finished. 

Messrs. Barr’s group contained a } 
number of varieties, and was well f 
off with Fern foliage and brought righ 
to the ground. Among other variet 
noted Minnehaha, the old Caprice, an 
de Neuilly, strong self colours. The 
showed a number of fine varieties of S 
and Dutch Irises. We should imag 
this group contained a larger assortm 
varieties than any other group in the I 

The following groups ran across th 
giving the appearance of beds of 
Messrs. Bunyard made a very fine dis} 
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ys Angeles, large ivory white flowers, faintly edged purple. John Waterer, a strong grower and the pick of the pale blue 
wn by Mr. G. P. Baker. varieties. Shown by Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. 


| 
4 


ze ss x 


mance (Imperator x Shekinah), standards pink, shot fawn, pink and Maisie Lowe. (Dominion x Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau), rich 
7e tones predominating. Shown by The Orpington Nurseries Co. indigo-purple velvet. Shown by Lowe and Gibson. 
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: FOUR OUTSTANDING NOVELTIES 
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which the popular Rhein Nixe, Corrida, and 
a magnificent Ambassadeur were prominent. 
They also had a fine grouping of the pale 
lavender Mdlle. Schwartz. Included in their 
group was a large assortment of their new 
seedlings, including one or two under num- 
ber which were of great promise. 


Messrs. Wallace had a fine display, in- 


cluding the very striking Pioneer, Mme. 
Gaudichau (still hard to beat), Mdlle. 
Schwartz (pale lavender), and Morwell 


(palest lavender), spikes of Bruno and Duke 
of Bedford, and many others. ‘Lhey also 
showed a great range of new seedlings, in- 
cluding some good yellows and other fine 
plants on the lines of Duke of Bedford and 
Bruno. As these were mostly under number 
they were impossible of description. The 
group was effectively staged, with Ferns and 
Maples as a setting. 


The Orpington Nurseries made a fine dis- 
play of well-grown spikes in great variety, 
including a large number of the newer types, 
including the new variety Romance, difficult 
to describe, pink and bronze tones pre- 
dominating (see illustration), Grace Sturte- 
vant, a Bruno type with an almost deep 
mahogany fall with striking orange crest. 
This is the variety which Mr. Bliss named 
in honour of the great American raiser. ‘The 
new yellow Iris, W. R. Dykes, was shown, 
but owing, possibly, to the cold season, had 
developed a little bit of colouring in the falls. 
This is the largest yellow Iris in cultivation. 
Other good yellows were Gold Imperial 
and Shekinah. Bruno, Romula, Tenebrae, 
and Titan, of the Dominion race, were also 
finely shown, also several seedlings — of 
promise. 

Amos Perry once again staged a remark- 
able selection of his own seedlings, some new 
yellows and pale pinks under number show- 
ing great advance in these colours. The 
whole group was composed of varieties of 
rather pale tints, and the predominance of 
this range of colour made a very effective 
group. As was to be expected, he included 
a large number of his seedlings between the 
various Californian species, adding much to 
the interest of the show. 


Messrs. Lowe and Gibson had a small 
group of interest, containing the finest vase 
of Lent A. Williamson we have ever seen, 
with a few new seedlings, including the very 
fine Maisie Lowe, which obtained second 
prize in the new seedling class. 

Mrs. Dykes had a group in the corner of 
the hall, composed mostly of new seedlings 
in which Amber was predominant. This is 


one of the best yellows for garden purposes 


on account of its quick increase. 


Other groups were from Mr. Reuthe, 
who had a fine display of the older types. 
Col. Gavin Jones, of Letchworth, a new ex- 
hibitot of Irises, staged a number of interest- 
ing varieties. Messrs. Stewart, of Wim- 
borne, had a big display of Spanish and 
Dutch Irises. It is a curious fact that when 
these are shown in company with their tall 
bearded relatives they appear to be far less 
interesting than when seen by themselves; 
in fact, they look commonplace by the side 
of the tall bearded aristocrats of the Iris 
world. 


We have already mentioned that the at- 
tendance was large, and the show as a whole 


must be counted a great success. The public 
are taking an increasing interest in the 


bearded Irises, and it is not to be wondered 
at. They are of easy growth, they give a 
wonderful display in the early part of June, 
and the raising of seedljngs is no difficult 
task and adds very much to the interest of 
the amateur. The trade are on the look-out 
for really fine varieties to add to their 
collections. 
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Greenhouse Plants 


Tradescantia zebrina and Nertera 
_ depressa 
ERE are two plants which may be said 


to be strangers to most greenhouse 

owners. ‘Tradescantia zebrina is of a 
trailing habit, and is adapted for growing in 
baskets or pots for beautifying a roof or front 
of stages. The leaves are green and white 
striped, very attractive. The flowers are 
rosy-purple, but the charm lies more in its 
foliage. Quick of growth, succeeding in any 
cool greenhouse, it is deserving of recogni- 


Iris sibirica Ceesar 


A very remarkable form with large rich purple 
flowers of velvety texture and dark colour 


Shown by Viscountess Byng of Vimy. Award 
of Merit R.H.S. on June 5th 


tion. Any good light soil will suit, and cut- 
tings strike freely taken at a joint and 
planted ina compost of loam, Jeaf-mould, 
and sand. 

Nertera depressa, known as the fruiting 
Duckweed or Jewel plant, is a dwarf, com- 
pact plant suitable for pots or pans. It has 
foliage of brightest green, cushion-like in 
growth, enhanced when the brighter orange- 
red berries appear. It is .a plant which 
revels in the warm, moist, yet shady part of 
a greenhouse, and once was a familiar object 
as an edging for greenhouse stages. Propa- 
gation is by splitting up an old plant, placing 
the portions in small pots of light soil, and 
starting them in gentle heat. Ordinary 
temperate conditions suit plants all the year 


Which Have Lost Their | 


(Concluded from page 365) 


al 
June 16, 
| 


round in the house, and may be 
of doors in the rock garden as 
tenant. 


Lantanas 


How is it that these once familiar 
house plants, so easy of culture, so 
with their flowers, and can be deal 
anyone having a house from va 
excluded in winter, are scarcely ey 
to-day? It is a horticultural con 
hard to solve; all the more so wh 
realised that they require no more 
after than a Zonal Pelargonium, and 
struck from cuttings in spring just 
as Fuchsias or raised from seed. L 
are different from the usual run of 
house flowering plants from the fé 
from the time the flowers begin to op 
they are fully developed they under, 
ous changes in colour, white and yell 
and crimson and scarlet being repr 
In shape the blossoms are flattish, so 
after the style of a Verbena, and re 
beauty for a long time, a virtue of w 
amateur who may not have made t 
quaintance should take note. 


CuLturE.—Lantanas require ¢§ 
treatment as they are gross feeders, 
to have good flowering specimens 
suitable should be proyided. This 
of loam, leaf-mould, rotted manu 
sharp silver sand in equal proporti 
whole being thoroughly mixed. Goo 
age must be provided, and firm potti 
importance. Young plants started i 
in 3-inch pots will not be long be 
roots get round the sides if grow) 
genial conditions, and will be a 
moval into those of 5-inch or 641 
meter. They can be flowered in tl 
pots, or if large specimens is the! 
may give them another shift into 8-in 
but when this is decided upon, it 
necessary to pinch the points of th 
occasionally to promote a bushy hal 
sistance with liquid-manure or an ‘ 
fertiliser will improve the plants, b 
should only be applied in a wea 
Lantanas can be wintered in the 
greenhouse, and ought to be kept fi 
when at rest, as if they are exposed t 
temperature during the winter mo} 
often fail to break away into 
with anything like freedom. 45 
degs. until about March will 
they can be encouraged with 
perature of the house. Tak 
Lantanas are not at all fasti 
amateur need be prevented fi 
these decorative plants from a 
difficulties. 4 
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PROPAGATION.—(1) From s 
be sown in April in. shallow 
loam and leaf-mould and sa 
sowing thinly, and placing t 
the warmth of a striking pit 
the seedlings when large 
until they have made progre 
kept in the warmest corner ¢ 
and (2) from cuttings taken o 
spring dibbled in the sandy b 
gator or round the sides of a” 
named, and potted off when ro 
greenhouse plants, pinching the 
twice later. The Lantana, thoug 
to a neglected race of flower 
should have its place in every gr 
is one of the free growers and | 
bloomers that never ought to have b 
as it has been, in many places, 
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 Alyssum spinosum 

1S, one of the choicer Madworts, is of 
eat and compact growth, making close 
ttle cushions of silvery foliage which 
sow are spangled over with white or 
flowers. lt is.of comparatively slow 
fh, but will in time attain a considerable 
‘Tt delights in a light and rather limy 
nd a fairly dry position. It ripens 
of seed, and can also be propagated 
cuttings. 

owing the dictum of the late Mr. 
ald Farrer in his two ponderous 
les on ‘‘ The English Rock Garden,”’ 
ight to change the name »f this well- 
n plant to Ptilatrichum spinosum, under 
mame few lovers of rock plants would 
tise their old acquaintance, and we think 
iuden purposes the old name should be 
ed. A native of Southern Europe, the 
‘insists upon extra well-drained, hot, 
anny positions, and is very apt to resent 
jsturbance. If given a position entirely 
liking the plant is long lived, and forms 
acreasing spiny clumps of silvery-grey 
le, neat and tidy, and _ absolutely 
ers itself for months together with a 
veiling of tiny white, or, in the case 
e form known as A, roseum, pink 
-s. Where thus happily placed seed- 
are bound to appear sooner or later, 
| ean, in the young state, be easily 
slanted or potted up for future use in 
vacancies in suitable positions. Good, 
globose specimens, 6 inches to 9 inches 
and 12 inches to 18 inches in diameter, 
uilt up in the course of years, and it is 
is to observe how the old inflorescences 
mn gradually into spiny branches, par- 
/hidden among the silvery-grey leaves, 
orming a trap to the unwary hand try- 
9 pat the harmless-looking hummocks. 
ngs of the half-ripe shoots in the spring 
ie only means of propagating the pink- 
red form with certainty. Seedlings 
‘often produce the white-flowered type, 
ugh occasionally pink-flowered seed- 
appear from seed of the type. 


_A dainty little Primula 


2 Primula nivalis of gardens is, correctly, 
ubino form of either pubescens or 
tica, most likely of the former ‘species, 
is, incidentally, one of the most lovely, 
e of the smallest of cultivated Alpine 
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Alyssum spinosum 


Primroses, although this little plant may 
swell, under congenial conditions, to ap- 
preciable proportions and bears some re- 
semblance to an Auricula. In early spring 
will appear a cluster of snow-white blossoms, 
absolutely pure and exquisitely chaste—one 
of the finest gems of the Alpine springtide. 

P. nivalis is easily grown in any good 
loamy and well-drained soil fairly high up on 
the rock garden, but where it will not become 
parched in summer. The plant enjoys the 
close proximity of stone, so may be wedged in 
a deep crevice or planted in a pocket between 
boulders, where it will soon form a healthy 
little specimen. 

A Primrose more frequent in gardens—P. 
nivalis is not so well known as it deserves 
to be, especially as it is quite an old plant in 
gardens—is P. marginata, an exquisite plant 
quite easily grown. It hails from the Mari- 
time Alps and is as lovely of leaf as of flower. 
The comparatively large greyish-green or 
hoary leaves are intensely beautiful by the 
white meal so persistent around their toothed 
margins, hence the apt specific name. The 
stems, too, are mealy, and the flowers are 


Funkia sieboldiana 


soft clear lavender (subject, naturally, to 
some variation, but most forms are very 
lovely), luminous, appealing, and_har- 
monising so delightfully with the mealed 
foliage and stems. 

One of the easiest to manage of Alpine 
Primula, P. marginata will luxuriate in a 
rocky pocket, and in the open border will 
even challenge the Auriculas for supremacy. 
It ultimately becomes ‘‘ leggy ’’ and must 
then be -‘‘ lifted,’? cut to’ pieces, and re- 
planted, usually a quite satisfactory opera- 
tion as every piece will grow. 

There are, I’ believe, one or two beautiful 
named forms of this species, but they may 
scarcely excel the exquisite beauty of the 
type. Rate E. ARNOLD. 


Funkia steboldiana 


ANY good effects may be gained in the 

garden by the use of the bold form and 

handsome foliage of the Funkias. 
Funkia sieboldiana may claim to be the best, 
with its deeply plaited leaves and glaucous 
colouring. Funkia grandiflora may be con- 
sidered to come next in merit, with bright, 
light green leaves and white bloom, which is 
better worth having than that of the other 
kinds, for their value is for foliage rather 
than for flower. F. ovata is also of much 


use, and increases more readily than the 
others. Its fresh-looking leaves are a deep 


glossy green, and it grows so freely that a 
proportion of the foliage of established plants 
may well be cut to go with indoor flowers. 
There is a variegated form of this, with 


white-cdged leaves, but it is of doubtful value 
when compared with the all green. G. J. 


Myosotis spathuluta 


This is a little gem from New Zealand, 
where it is found occupying moist lowland 
stations from the Three Kings Islands south- 
wards, but, according to T. E. Cheeseman, 
not common. A nice carpet of this little 
plant 2 feet across is now spangled with 
white flowers, each with a yellow eye, both 
leaves and flowers lying tight and close to the 
earth on a cool ledge of a friend’s Alpine 
garden near me, where it has wintered safely 
and is very beautiful. This choice plant pro- 
mises to become a favourite among Alpine 
enthusiasts, but it is little known at present, 
except, perhaps, to those who specialise in 
these dainty treasures, E. M, 
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Children and Gardens 


i ET’S go and play in the garden.”’ 
Happy are the children who can 
make this suggestion, and their elders, 
who are thus relieved for a while of the busi- 
ness of providing them with indoor occupa- 
tion, for there is abundant entertainment for 
children in even the smallest garden, and in 
a large one joys are endless. 


Children are first attracted to a garden by 
its flowers, their bright colours and sweet 
smells, and by the soft green grass so lovely 
to run over or to lie upon. Instinctively the 
desire is to pick the pretty flowers, not for 
any purpose, but just for the sake of gather- 
ing them, casting them carelessly aside when 
other interests appear; but children must, 
and can, be taught that some flowers may 
be picked and others not, and that no one 


should pick flowers unless with the object of 
putting them in water and enjoying them. 


The essential quality of a well-thought-out 
garden is a sense of surprise and mystery, 
and he who plans a garden without consider- 
ing this quality has failed to understand his 
art. It is this sense which draws a child to 
exploration; perhaps in the evening fairies 
may be about, or pixies in the shrubbery. 
Water, be it a pond, a stream, or even the 
water-tap, is always irresistible to children, a 
cause for anxiety among the grown-ups, and 
of infinite adventures for the young. 

Children who have a garden to play in 
nearly always keep pets—rabbits and guinea 
pigs—and finding food for their pets gives 
them an occupation as well as the desire to 
establish friendly relations with the gardener, 
whose advice and help is often required as 
to the animals themselves and as to the best 
means of procuring the right kind of food 
without robbing the kitchen garden of vege- 
tables meant only for table use. 


Out in the garden are trees to climb and 
many kinds of games to play, including that 
best-of-all, hide-and-seek. ‘Think, too, of the 
joy of cycling along paths where a mistake 
involves the possible destruction of flower- 
beds or shrubs, and the consequent wrath of 
the gardener. 

Perfection from a child’s point of view in- 
cludes very liberal access to the fruit garden, 
where summer months are enhanced by the 
joys of eating one’s fill of all the different 
fruits available. 

To the grown-ups responsible for its care 
children in a garden are alike a joy and a 
despair. Their moving forms contribute 
bright patches of colour to its brilliance, and 
their gay voices and joyous laughter bring a 
gladness, adding to its life of birds and 


“Let’s play in the garden” 


flowers; they also add to the anxieties of the 
gardener, for fhey are destructive and clumsy, 
and often troublesome. They cannot resist 
jumping over flower-beds, and love making 
messes with water when any opportunity 
occurs. They worry over those tiny plots 
which are consecrated to their use and desig- 
nated the children’s garden. Over these they 
cry continually for advice, are too impatient 
to carry it out, and then lament loudly and 
bitterly at their ill-success. 


Truly, even to the most child-loving gar- 
dener children are a mixed blessing. But 
how much a peacock is admired as it spreads 
its fan out on the lawn, yet peacocks are 
enemies to a garden and cannot be taught 
otherwise, but children, who give an anima- 
tion and vitality to their surroundings of 
beauty and colour, can be taught to love and 
appreciate these, so that the gardener can, 
after all, find it in his heart to forgive their 
carefree carelessness. 


Those who are fond of children find that 


{ 


June 16, 1 


as their own capacity for activity lessen) 
pleasure of seeing the frolics of childre 
creases, so that to sit in a garden \ 
they are playing is one of the delights , 
age. | 


Anemone Coronaria (the Po 
Anemone) | 
Seed may be sown now? 


MONG the many plants now in 
vation the Poppy Anemone, in its 
forms, are among the best, and 
well grown and cared for they do as 
to render the garden gay during early < 
and late autuimn as any other plant. 
On thcir value in the garden there 
need to dilate. Few plants of such 
stature will give such a continuous or 
ing display over so long a period a; 
Anemone, and their colours, being so \ 


and delicate, range from pure wh 
primrose, and from pinky-lilae th: 
red-purples to a blue, and there 
bright reds of various shades. 

To see them in their beauty they 
grown in masses and well cultivé 


The plants form dense tufts 
divided leaves in whorls along 
The flowers are not readily inju 
or frost, and do not fade in colou 
tinue the same freshness all tl 
long flowering season. 


The lover of these plants will fi 
interesting phase in their cultivation - 
raising of an army of young plants fr 
There are several reasons why Ww 
adopt this method, for not only cé 
number of plants be thus secure 
and quickly, but they possess greater V 
than those secured from imported 1 
which may be partly dried up, for, acco 
to my experience, the roots will not : 
exposure for any length of time; indet 


, 


» 16, 1928 


cult to know when they are at rest, for 
{the snow is still on the ground I have 
red first-rate blossoms. 

se is a good month for sowing seed as 
-eed can then be gathered. 

js should be sown in pots or pans and 
«in a cold frame, where a gentle cover- 
ill assist germination. 

} seedlings may remain in these re- 
jles until the following spring or 
jd out in boxes, or a cold frame if space 


its. 
2 yentilation must be the rule from the 


5) 

{ resultant plants may be planted out in 
ynent quarters the following spring, 
‘f the plants grow as quickly as they 
| do, will often flower late in the 
in. Even if they do not flower they 
stand the winter well and provide a 
ude of blossoms in the spring. 

| plants require a_ well-drained rich 
‘the best place being a south border 
ig a warm aspect and plenty of moisture 
| roots. 

jy make enduring clumps in the mixed 
or rock garden, and when thoroughly 
ished will grow and sow themselves 
) when given a good start. 

» plants are at all times picturesque 
jwhen well grown and cared for, will 
. a delightful ornament to the flower 
cn, H. STEVENS. 


Among the hardy flowers 


> Lupins.—lIt is little wonder that the 
lceous Lupin has come into so much 
‘r since so many new varieties have ap- 
il. This year they have been doing well, 
| am much pleased with some of the 
ones, especially a lot raised from seeds 
i a friend had saved from a choice set 
\rieties. I do not know that any of its 
can surpass Mecerheimi, although there 
nany lovely shades of pink and rose 
(g the varieties. It is a pity that some 
() néw ones are so expensive. Those of 
3:0 have purses not over well filled have 
» to find comfort in raising a batch of 
cngs of popular plants from seeds saved 
‘good sorts. I sometimes raise them in 
and sometimes'in the open ground. In 
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light soil, well prepared, it is quite safe to 
sow in the open in June or July, but one 
hardly ever gets such a good proportion of 
seedlings in. the open as in pots under 
glass if the latter are looked after. Still, 
contingencies arise with amateurs with seeds 
sown in pots and under glass. We may 
have business or other engagements which 
take us from home for some days,.and we 
may return to find a promising potful all in 
ruin. So with an easily-raised plant like the 
Lupin I plump for sowing in the open in 
shallow drills, little more than covering the 
seeds with fine soil. 


THe JeRusALEM Cross.—The old-fashioned 
Lychnis chalcedonica, or Jerusalem Cross, is 
a showy border flower, and I am surprised 
that other amateurs do not grow it so much 
as at one time. I like the single variety, 
but the double one is a great favourite with 
its heads of scarlet button-like flowers. It 
is, in some folk’s eyes, a bit coarse, but it 


A pool of water always provides entertainment 


love to run barefooted on soft green grass 


must be forgiven this, surely, for the sake 
of its brightness. The white one is scarce, 
but I am not disposed to lament over its 
scarcity, as I do not care for it at all. The 
scarlet one is among our brightest border 
flowers from June to August, and, when one 
sees a big plant about 3 feet high with many 
heads of brilliant scarlet flowers, one is 
tempted-to say that it shows poor taste to 
neglect it for many inferior plants. It divides 
easily in autumn or spring, and is altogether 
a capital plant for the amateur. The single 
one can be raised from seeds, which I have 
found grow easily. A rich soil is rewarded 
by taller and finer plants. 


YounG’s EVENING PRiIMROSE.—This is one 
of the day bloomers among the Cénotheras, 
and fine as are some of the evening bloomers, 
those that flower in the day are most suit- 
able for some of us. Youngi is one of the 
so-called double ones, but is really semi- 
double. It is, I am told, a variety of C. 
fruticosa, and gives blooms of a good yellow. 
One thing I do mot like about it, and that 
is that it has a very feeble stem, and if not 
tied up in good time flops on the ground. 
CE. M. Cuthbertson is better in this respect, 
as it has a firmer stem. Let this and the 
other day-blooming Qénotheras grow into 
good-sized plants; fasten them up properly, 
but not stiffly; give them a good supply of 
water at the root, and readers will appreciate 
these flowers as they have never done before, 
Young’s one among the number. 


Tue BLue Himarayan Poppy.—lI have been 
lamenting for some time the loss of some 
seedlings of that wonderful Blue Himalayan 
plant, Meconopsis Wallichii, which the stress 
of the winter deprived me of. This has hap- 
pened to me before, as I have not frames suf- 
ficient to cover all the things which are safer 
protected in winter. The plants looked well 
urtil January, but were too succulent, and 
hard frosts with rains between proved too 
much for the young stock. 


Tue Snowy Loose-striFE (Lysimachia 
clethroides).—This is one of the border or 
waterside plants not too common, yet not 
so choice as to be sought much after. Yet 
I like its pretty arching habit, and the way 
its spikes of white flowers arch over, adding 
greatly to the distinct character of the plant. 
It is not too tall for the small garden. L. 
clethroides does best by the side of a pond or 
stream, 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 
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Southern and Midland 


Late Peas 

The coming week is usually considered 
sufficiently late enough for the sowing of the 
last crop of Peas. As recommended in pre- 
vious numbers, this vegetable should have a 
deeply-worked and well-enriched soil, and 
the seed should not be sown too thickly. 
On light, porous land it is advisable to sow 
in shallow trenches, which will facilitate 
watering should such be necessary. I think 
it advisable to always use varieties which 
need staking for this sowing, as the sun and 
air have a better chance of passing through 
them, therefore there is not the same danger 
of mildew spreading as amongst the dwarfer 
varieties which lie about on the ground. 
Another point worth bearing in mind is to 
grow them some distance away from mid- 
season varieties, where mildew may have 
already obtained a footing. 


Leeks 


The early ones should now be planted in 
some good ground. They may be grown 
either in trenches as for Celery or in bored 
holes about a foot deep and the same dis- 
tance apart from each other. The trench 
method is preferable for exhibition Leeks, 
and blanching should be started in good time. 
For ordinary purposes the ‘ hole ’’ method 
is quite g good enough, and has the advantage 
of saving the labour of blanching. The 
plants should have a good watering when 
put in. 


Endive 


Where a quantity of winter salading is 
required this is almost indispensable, and 
during the next few weeks several, sowings 
should be made. The seeds may be sown in 
drills and transplanting carried out, or the 
seedlings may be thinned and left about a 
foot or 15 inches apart according to variety, 
and when the latter is done the ‘drills should 
not be less than 15 inches apart. Endive ap- 
preciates a light and fairly rich soil, and it is 
advisable to select a well-drained plot for the 
late batch. 


Thinning hardy fruits 

It is to be feared that this work will not 
be a very laborious task in some districts, 
owing to the most unkind climatic condi- 
tions. No hard or fast rules need be adopted, 
but be guided rather by the health and 
vigour of “the trees, and the aim of the grower 
resvecting the size of fruit required and 
amount of time available for the regular 
watering and feeding of the trees must be 
taken into consideration. In the case of 
newly-planted or weakly trees it is almost 
always advisable to clear them of fruits to 
enable the trees to concentrate all energy on 
building itself up for future crops. 


Outdoor Figs 

Remove, as early as possible, any strong 
foresight shoots which are not required for 
tying in, and thus checking a tendency to 
bleeding to which this tree is liable when 
strong “growths are removed. Allow plenty 
of space for the young growths retained, and 
give every encouragement annually to a num- 
ber of well-placed “growths coming from the 
base of the trees. 


Melons 


Where fruits are required in September 
some seeds should be sown at once, -and 
when the plants are ready for putting out 
they may be safely grown in cold frames 
should no house be available. To hasten 
them along in the early stages of growth 
make a small hotbed in each frame. The 
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best compost for these plants is good fibrous 
loam to which has been added some mortar- 
rubble; the rooting medium must be firm. 
The utmost use should be made of sunshine 
by closing very early in the afternoon, and 
the syringe may be used freely at such time 
on sunny days. All male blooms may be 
rubbed off until required for fertilising pur- 
poses. 


Figs under glass 

Where several houses are devoted to this 
fruit the successional ones will now need 
timely attention in the removal of super- 
fluous growths and the pinching of all other 
growths not required-for extension purposes, 
this being done at the fourth or fifth leaf. 
Although during the very hot weather Figs 
appreciate plenty of water, the roots of this 
fruit should never be allowed to get too wet, 
for this is most injurious to the successful 
cultivation. During the swelling period a 
few applications of “liquid-manure may, with 
advantage, be given. 


Rehmannia angulata 

Although of really perennial habit, this 
gives, i think, better results if grown 
annually from ‘seed, although propagation 
may be effected by offsets, which is to be 
recommended in the case of a particularly 
good flower specimen. There is a consider- 
able variation in the colour when grown from 
seed. By sowing seeds now and keeping the 
young plants growing quietly on under cool 
conditions they should be ready for flowering- 
pots—7-inch or 8-inch—by next March or 
April. The plant is not fastidious in its re- 
quirements as to soil in any stages of - its 
growth, but water should only be. sparingly 
given during winter months. H. TURNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 
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Lorraine Begonias 


As fast as the cuttings emit roots they 
ought to be removed from the propagating 
case and potted up into 3-inch pots. Plenty 
of leafsmould should be used in the compost, 
and the young plants must be kept near the 
glass and in a genial and moist (but not 
saturated) atmosphere. Thrips are partial to 
these Begonias, and they are, at times, sub- 
ject to attacks of mite. When symptoms of 
either are seen light vaporisings will effect a 
cure. 


Permanent plants in greenhouse borders 

At this time such things as Camellias, 
Heliotropes, Ivy-leaved and Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias, and similar things which 
are planted out in greenhouse borders will 
require copious supplies of moisture with, at 
times, a little encouragement in the shape of 
liquid-manure. Camellias, in particular, 
ought not to be permitted to become dry at 
the roots. To a lack of sufficient moisture 
may usually be traced the dropping or the 
discoloration of the foliage of this fine plant 
as well as unsatisfactory growth and re- 
luctance to flower freely. Fuchsias are very 
useful for training up rafters, where they 
flower very freely “for a long period. What 
may be termed “‘ sectional pruning ” makes 
them practically ever-blooming—e.g., if 
vigorous growths be pruned back moderately 


- toward the end of July fresh shoots will be 


formed quickly, and these will carry on the 
display until the lose of the year. 


Azaleas 


While it is always advisable to plunge 
Azaleas out of doors, or to stand the pots on 


an ash bed during the summer m 
plants ought not to be turned ow 
or the buds which will produce nex 
crop of bloom may not be suffi 
veloped. 


Chrysanthemums 


The final potting of Chrysan ! 
should now be carried out as rapidly a: | 
ble. For this, the most important 
good old turfy. loam which has been st 
for a twelvemonth ought to form the ba 
the compost. Other ingredients may a 
to the personal taste of the grower, b 
may be hinted, what have not inaptly 
called “ chemist shop ”’ composts are n 

valuable as a plain, everyday mixture 
this whether the plants are to be 
merely for decoration or for oxhibae 
poses. Plenty of drainage is, of cours 
dispensable, and potting must be done 
firmly. All of us are mot believers in 
dressings at a later date, but, I thir 
the pots are well filled with roots an in 
so of top-dressing in which a little gua 
something of that kind has been mie 
a fillip to the plants. x 


Vineries and ventilation 

Ventilation at this season is one o 
most important items in the daily routi 
the vinery. Careless ventilation s 
witness against the person cope 
the evidence may be cracking, scalding, 
Spider, or mildew. It is perfectly safe, 
to leave a chink of air at the apex ¢ 
house overnight. This keeps the atmos 
buoyant and prevents the deposit of 
ture upon fruit or foliage. Increas« 
amount of ventilation in accordance wit 
rise of the thermometer, but at no 
should a large body of cold air be allow 
enter rapidly. 


Summer planting 

Any odds and ends of summer be 
which remain to be done should be pi 
to a conclusion. In this district we 
had through most part of the “ bedd 
time a hot sun accompanied by with 
east winds, conditions which are not 
for the welfare of half-hardy or i < 
plants. 


Hardy plant borders w 
Growth is now rapid, and tall plant 
to be secured in good time. 
course, are always reliable, some 0 
newer Lupins equally so, and t 4 
Poppies, if fleeting, make their pre 
while they last. Bare places Bele 
with spare Dahlias of the Pezor d 
type, these bold plants associating 
the more robust-growing <i 
hardy plant border. The hoe ee 3 
through the borders before the 
close up. 


The kitchen garden 


The moulding of Potatoes and the 
of Peas will, of course, be done in 
The thinning of such crops as ma 
attention in that respect should not ; 
off longer than possible. Lettuces sa 
make finer specimens when transple 
Sowings of these can be put in at fort 
intervals. Sow plenty of French — 
well.as a good line or two of Runner 
If more Peas may be required an early 
second early sort should be chosen. - 
substitutes, such as Spinach Beet 
Beet, will now be more reliable 
true Spinach which, during summer, ii 
to go to seed in its ‘earliest stages. 

W. McGurF 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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s—OQueries amd answers are inserted in 
i@ ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
ts follow these rules: All communications 
a clearly written on one side of the paper 
ia addressed to the EpIToR of GARDENING 
pep, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the 
‘gp. The name and address of the sender 
yired in addition to any designation he 
ire to be used in the paper. When more 
je query is sent, each should be on a 
iece of paper; the name and address 
dded to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
se sent to press some days in advance of 
jeries cannot always be replied to in the 
imediately following their receipt. We do 
ey to queries by post. 
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| FRUIT 
. Peach 


V. Jeffery).—We can find no trace of 
;in the specimens sent for examina- 
it the tree from which they were taken 
‘atly unhealthy, and we think that the 
jis situated lower down the tree. It 
t that defective root action is the cause 
‘rouble, and, if so, perhaps overhaul- 
j border next winter would improve 
,. More likely there is a fungus pre- 
i the older parts of the wood, and, if 
, border treatment would be of no use. 
pider was present, and if they have 
ary prevalent could have caused the 
so drop off. If you have a number of 
f trees your best plan would be to take 
vaffected tree and burn it. A new tree 
ye put into the same position next 
». Are you sure that the roots have 
in very dry recently, because that could 
she defoliation ? 


[Leaf Curl 

_P., Yorks).—Your Peaches and 
anes are affected with Leaf Curl, which 
ad by the fungus Exoascus deformans. 
jsease is prevalent on outside trees, but 
yt cause much damage to trees under 
.The disease is always most trouble- 
cold, wet springs, and is considerably 
<i by warm, dry weather. The fungus 
the affected leaves and young wood, 


i both to become distorted. The 
leaves drop early in the year, and 
is of the growths often die back. It is 


onsidered that the leaves become in- 
ceach spring from spores which have 
‘nmant lodged upon the wood, buds, 
‘ier portions of the tree from the previ- 
ar. You should pick off and burn all 
icted leaves and also any young growth 
_ attacked. This does away with a 
jaa of the spores present, but does 
lil with the spores already released and 
flare now lodged upon various portions 
1 attacked tree. To deal with these 
lit spores spraying next spring will be 
sry. Spray your trees the first week 
rch with Burgundy. Mixture, using 
: sulphate, 23 lbs.; sodium carbonate, 
J; water, 12 gallons. If you require 
(ns as to making up the mixture please 
gain. 


ttine splitting 

ielm).—We have examined your speci- 
‘uits and can find no disease present. 
écultural detail must be wrong. You 
a have taken up half the border and 


d it, and that there is some improve- 
‘ver last year. You also state that the 
‘not too vigorous. We should advise 
‘complete the border work this autumn, 
e think the tree should gradually re- 
' but you must not be too impatient, 
hovery is often slow. When doing the 
€work make sure that the drainage is 

as defective drainage is often the 
Ot defective root action. Are you sure, 
/hat the tree, which you say is against 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


a wall, gets a sufficient supply of water? 
Either bad drainage or poor water supply 
might be the cause of the split fruits. 
Another frequent cause is over-cropping, 
especially when the tree is in a poor condi- 
tion. In any case it would be wise to crop 
the tree very lightly until the roots have got 
well established in your new bed. 


Apple-blossom Weevil 


(Trevor).—The small ‘‘ grubs ”? which you 
have sent within the Apple flower are the 
pupz stage of the Apple Blossom Weevil. 
The life-history of this weevil is as follows :— 
The adults, which emerge in May and June, 
feed upon the foliage of the Apple for a short 
time, but they seek winter quarters early, 
and gradually leave the Apple foliage and 
hide away for the winter. In spring the 
weevils leave their winter haunts, and, after 
pairing, the females deposit a single egg in 
each unopened flower attacked; 50 or more 
eggs are laid. If the weather allows the 
buds to open very rapidly the flowers may 
open before the egg has hatched, or at least 
before the maggot has time to prevent the 
flower opening. If the flower opens nonmally 
the egg or maggot dies, but when the maggot 
prevents the flower opening all goes well with 
the maggot, because it feeds safely beneath 
the capped blossom on the reproduction organ 
of the flower. The maggot feeds for about 
14 days and then turns to the pupe stage 
which you sent along to us. Apple Blossom 
Weevil is a difficult pest to control and no 
one method is likely to be wholly successful. 
Hay or sack bands placed in position as for 
Codlin Moth will encourage many of the 
weevils to hibernate. No delay should be 
allowed in placing such bands in position, 
and they should be taken off and burned 
before winter sets in. A good tar-oil wash 
should be used during the winter, and this 
should be driven well into the bark of the 
attacked trees. Many of the weevils are said 
to hibernate in the soil. These could be de- 
stroyed by running ducks under the trees or 
by treating the soil with a soil insecticide. 


Apple Mildew 

(Ross-shire Gardener).—Your Apple shoots 
are affected with mildew, and we should 
advise you to spray the trees with lime sul- 
phur, using 1 gallon of concentrated wash to 
99 gallons of water. After spraying, go over 
your trees and cut out all the affected growths 
you can find. Repeat this procedure until 
vou have the disease under control. The 
specimens you send also show signs of ex- 
tensive Leaf Scorch. This trouble can often 
be put right by applying potash to the trees. 
Try the effect of giving a dressing of 1 oz. of 
sulphate of potash per square yard to all your 
trees. Repeat this for several vears and you 
will find that the J.eaf Scorch will gradually 
disappear, that is, if the drainage of the land 
is good. : 

(Trevor).—You should spray your trees 
with a Solution of: lime sulphur, using 
1 gallon of concentrated lime sulphur added 
to 99 gallons of water. After this spraying 
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has been carried out you should go round 
with a basket and cut out all the mildewed 
growths you can find and burn them at once. 
Repeat the spraying with lime sulphur after 
an interval of a week. The above treatment 
should give you control of the trouble, but if 
the disease is obstinate you will have to per- 
severe with the treatment. 


Gooseberry Mildew 


(M. P. Sommerville).—The specimens are 
affected with American Gooseberry Mildew, 
which is caused by the fungus Sphzrotheca 
mors-uve. This disease is often  trouble- 
some to the growers of Gooseberries, but it 
does not appear quite so suddenly as your 
letter suggests. What happens is that the 
disease appears in early spring, but at that 
stage is in a very powdery condition and is 
therefore overlooked. About this time of the 
year the fungus begins to form a dense 
mycelium and is then seen. Your best plan 
will be to pick off all the berries that are 
affected; those that are not too badly 
mildewed can be well washed and used for 
cooking purposes. Next go over all the 
young wood and remove that which is 
affected by the mildew; finally you should 
treat the affected bushes with a good fungi- 
cide. Recent research work indicates that a 
good control can be obtained by using a 
sulphur dusting powder. This powder should 
be obtained from a horticultural sundriesman 
and applied according to the maker’s direc- 
tions. Next spring all the bushes should be 
again dusted with the powder soon after the 
foliage appears. Sulphur compounds burn 
the foliage of some varieties of Gooseberries, 
so that you should try your varieties with the 
powder experimentally at first. If you find 
that the variety will stand the fungicide you 
can proceed. If damage results write us 
again. 

(West Meon).—Your Gooseberries have the 
same disease as the above. Please follow out 
the directions given as to control measures. 


Peach Mildew 


(H. S. T.).—Your Peaches are affected 
with Peach Mildew, which is caused by the 
fungus Sphzrotheca pannosa var. persice. 
This fungus is a near relative of the Rose 
Mildew and causes some trouble to Peaches 
outside and in cool houses under glass. The 
fungus attacks the young leaves, fruits, and 
wood. Unless the fruits are very badly 
affected you may be able to save them if the 
tree is treated at once with a fungicide. If 
you have only one tree affected the easiest 
material to spray with would be liver of sul- 
phur at the rate of 1 oz. dissolved in a little 
boiling water, and the solution made up to 
3 gallons with cold soft water. This spray 
must be repeated at weekly intervals until 
the disease is under control. Next year, be- 
fore the buds begin to break, the tree should 
be sprayed with a 4.4.50 solution of Bordeaux 
Mixture, i.e., copper sulphate, 4 Ibs.; best 
lump quicklime, 4 lbs.; water, 50 gallons. 
If you desire instructions for making up 
Bordeaux Mixture please write again. 


Apple trees 

(Twins).—The habit of forming a fruit-bud 
at the tip of a leader is not by any means 
confined to the varieties Lady Sudeley, Irish 
Peach, or Gladstone. Worcester Pearmain 
and Bramley Seedling do it frequently, and 
the variety Lane’s Prince Albert often pro- 
duces young growth which the following 
spring flowers at every bud. If your trees 
are young ones it would be wise to go over 
them at once, and each leader that has a 
fruit-bud at the tip should be cut back to the 
first wood-bud below which is pointing in the 
direction you wish the branch to grow. A 
dressing of a quick-acting nitrogenous 
manure, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
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of ammonia, at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard would help you to get some’ wood 
growth into the trees. If your trees are 
older and have reached their full size the 
fruiting on the young wood is, of course, not 
such a serious drawback; in fact, most 
growers would be glad to see it. Write us 
again if we can help you further. 


VEGETABLES 


Peas in trouble 

(L. F. J.).—We cannot find any trace of a 
disease that would account for your Peas 
failing. The nodules on the roots are natural 
and contain bacteria which assist these 
plants to obtain nitrogenous matter; such 
nodules can be found at the root of all 
legumes. The rest of the root system is per- 
fectly healthy. Above ground-level the foliage 
is free from disease. Apart from a few bites 
by various insects and the presence of a 
limited number of the Pea Leaf Miner there 
is no sign of insect attack. The only clue 
we can obtain as to why the plants are fail- 
ing is that one plant was eaten about half- 
way through by slugs or some other soil 
creature. We think that the failure is due 
torsome such attack. If this is so, dressing 
the soil with a good soil insecticide will put 
matters right. Many early Peas have failed 
this season because of the cold weather con- 
ditions; the seed germinated and then stood 
still for a long time, in some cases the plants 
died out altogether. 


Treatment of Seakale and pruning Lilac 
bush 

(J. M. B.).—As your Seakale is well estab- 
lished all you have to do is to thin out the 
shoots to two or three of the strongest on 
each crown, or if you require extra fine 
crowns then leave a single shoot only. This 
depends to a large extent upon the distance 
your plants are apart, which, in the case of 
single crowns, should be at least 18 inches, 
and in the event of two or three crowns be- 
ing left a distance of 2 feet 6 inches between 
the sets should be allowed. A well-cared-for 
Seakale bed will last five years or more, but 
a change to fresh ground is often desirable 
earlier. If you wish to make a new bed 
next year the earliest-blanched plants should 
be lifted immediately after cutting and have 
their roots cut into lengths of about 4 inches 
and stood on their ends in boxes of sandy 
soil, the boxes being placed in a cool, dark, 
frostproof shed. The first week in April 
plant them out in rows at 2 feet apart, and 
by November you may blanch them as in the 
case of other established plantations. If old 
Lilac bushes have become thin and straggly 
they should be well thinned and pruned hard 
back, and, providing they are healthy, they 


will break away with renewed _ vigour, 
although few or no flowers will form the 
following season. Both those which have 


bloomed and those which have not must re- 
ceive the same treatment, and all suckers, 
unless the plants are upon their own roots 
(i.e., not grafted), in which case thinning 
only should be resorted to. If the bushes are 
healthy and shapely all you need do is to cut 
away the old flower trusses to prevent seed- 
ing; this will divert the energy of the plant 
into making growth. 


ROSES 


Rose-stem Canker 

(B. W. Jeffery).—The specimens sent are 
affected with canker, which is caused by the 
fungus Coniothyrium Fuckelii. The damage 
caused by this fungus is often attributed to 
frost damage, and there appears to be no 
doubt that the fungus is more able to.damage 
the Rose after late frosts. Rose Canker 
commences its attack on the young wood and 
does not affect the leaves. It shows up at 


y) 
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first as reddish spots, which become brown 
or black later on. The spots eventually crack 
and the spores are liberated—thus is the 
disease spread. It does not appear to us as 
though there is enough canker present to 
cause the tree to die, and we think that 
something has been at the root system. 
Carefully lift the tree and examine the roots. 
If the roots are dead and rotting you had 
better destroy the tree at once. If you find 
insects present send us along a few speci- 
mens and we will try and name them for you 
so that you may be able to control them and 
prevent your other trees being attacked. 


Distorted Rose buds 


(S. R. C.).—Caterpillar and Green Fly are 
usually responsible for this, but late frosts 
and cold winds will also affect the earliest 
buds, which should be picked off and de- 
stroyed. Spray the bushes with either 
quassia extract or Abol, repeating the opera- 
tion in 10 days, and your trouble will pro- 
bably disappear. We have also observed 
that the yellow-flowered varieties are more 
subject to this distortion than others; they 
also appear to suffer more from Thrips after 
a spell of warm weather, and in some in- 
stances refuse to open their flowers. Dust- 
ing the buds with Tobacco powder will assist 


them. 
GREENHOUSE 


Carnation Rust 

For a number of years I have grown some- 
thing over 200 pots of perpetual flowering 
Carnations, cutting each year about 12 to 15 
blooms from each plant. In September, 1926, 
I made beds in my house, and am now grow- 
ing them all in these beds on the benches 
instead of in pots, and am growing them now 
the second year for the same plants. The 
soil has been analysed and judged as the very 
thing for Carnations, and they are treated 
scientifically and properly fed, watered, venti- 
lated, etc. I am sending you a plant, by 
which you will see the stems are quite bared, 
and this is a sample of what is the case 
with every other plant. In fact, I planted a 
few from 1927 cuttings to fill up others that 
had died off. It is not a case of the plant not 
blooming. They bloom, and after awhile the 
leaves on the stem die off, and then the stem 
becomes quite bare, and in some cases the 
whole plant dies. It has been suggested that 
the flowers have been cut with such long 
stems as to take all the life out of the plant 
and affecting the respiration, but, as a matter 
of fact, I always arrange to leave five or six 
joints from the base of the growth. I may 
add that this bareness is not altogether re- 
stricted to the plants grown since 1926 in, as 
I say, beds on stages, but to a great extent 
was the case when I grew them in pots. I 
shall be very grateful if you can diagnose this 
case for me and suggest what really is the 
matter. KS. Ve 


| Your Carnations are affected with several 
things; the smaller plant is affected with 
Septoria Leaf Spot, and for this you should 
follow the advice given on page 360 of our 
issue for June 2nd. The large plant is 
affected with Carnation Rust, which is caused 
by the fungus Uromyces caryophyllinus. We 
could not find any trace of this fungus on the 
small plant, but we consider that in all pro- 
bability your main source of trouble is due 
to the latter disease. You should go over 
the plants and pick off all the discoloured 
and affected leaves and spray the plants with 
a solution of Liver of Sulphur; repeat the 
picking off and spraying until you have got 
the disease under control. Both plants are 
affected with Red Spider, and this pest is no 
doubt weakening your plants, ahd so help- 
ing the two fungi. A good spray fluid which 
should enable vou to obtain control of all 
three troubles can be made as follows :— 


[ 


June 16, 
Strong wheaten flour 8 ozs., potas} 
phide 1 oz., water 5 gallons. The 
made up into an ordinary paste, first’ 
ing a little water to make it into a 
paste, and then adding boiling water, 
all the while. Dissolve the potassi 
phide in a little boiling water and 
two solutions together; finally, mak 
5 gallons with soft water, and stir 
fore using. To improve the tone 
plants you should give them a soakij 
a solution made by adding 1 oz. of | 
of potash to 3 gallons of water. Rey 
at intervals of a week several times. ] 


Flowering climbers for greenhou 
(H. E. Watkin).—Plumbago™ ¢ 
with pale blue flowers, which ar 
almost continuously, and Streptosole 
sonii, which bears handsome ¢o) 
panicles of orange-coloured flowers. 
are extremely beautiful; useful for 
and easy to grow. J 


Turning Hydrangeas blue 

(R. Kneller).—Yes, mix 1 oz. wi 
gallon of water and apply to the pla 
or three times each week. Better res 
obtained when a little of the amn 
alum is mixed with the compost at { 
of potting. : 


Growing Gerbera Jamesoni and 
ment of tuberous-rooted Be; 
(G. A. Walker).—The Begonia is 
of cool, moist, and airy conditions, 
allow these plants to become excessi) 
either at the roots or in their surro 
is to invite failure, and attacks fro 
deadly enemy ‘ mite,’’ which defor 
leaves and flowers, causing the latter 
when in the bud stage. Therefor 
from bright sunshine, keeping the ho 
and airy by free ventilation and oc 
damping of the floors and staging ani 
sides of the leaves. Before the bloor 
mence to open, the house should b 
gated with nicotine as a check aga 
possible presence of Thrips and 
Gerbera Jamesoni is a sun-lover and1 
cult to grow. A warm greenhouse 0 
will suit them admirably. A good) 
consists of three parts fibrous loam | 
part made up of well-decayed leal 
sand, wood-ash, and a little bone-n 
frame which can be closed up early 
afternoon will suit them admirably 
present time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Time to prune Holly hedge and sp 
box 
(Holly).—Holly hedges should be 
annually between July and Septemb 
they will grow healthier and thicke 
made to narrow upwards. The Box 
be trimmed now. 


Recently transplanted Aucuba 


happy 

(John Cowley).—There is only on 
which you can do, and that is to pr 
whole of the bushes back to half theii 
and mulch the roots with litter of som 
See that the plants are moist at thi 
and a spraying overhead night and r 
will do much to stimulate growth, © 
their present state will be slow at firs 
may save them in this way. ; 


Rhododendron leaves for inspecti 
(Two Readers).—We are now able 
regarding the two samples of Rhodo« 
leaves sent for an opinion. These 
have been in moist chambers for a fo 
and neither lot has developed any tre 
fungus, so it is definitely possible to ' 
any organism of that class as being th 


be 
1" 


16, 1928: 


! trouble. With regard to insect 
- no trace of Rhododendron Bug was 
either sample of leaves, and with 
ption of one leaf sent. by “C. C., 
which showed evidence of having 
-en by caterpillars, there was no sign 
ge due to the presence of imsects. 
‘eases the primary cause of the trouble 
.to either unhealthy root action or 
effect. The Rhododendron cannot 
lin successfully in all classes of soil, 
»re any particular soils are unsuitable 
cage tends to exhibit an unhealthy 
ince which is often attributed to a 
(of some kind or other. Again, 
endrons imported from Holland arrive 
sountry in a very soft condition, and 
varticularly when planted in exposed 
iis, Often ‘‘ go back ’’ considerably, 
| owners wonder what is the matter 
isa simple fact, it is merely the re- 
of the plant to the more rigorous 
' condition. It will be of: some as- 
(to our correspondents to know that, 
's we can ascertain, no pest or disease 
jiated at least with the foliage, and 
ay be advised to look further for the 
of the injury. Possibly water-logged 
y-drained soil, or soil with a high 
ontent might be anticipated, but with- 
jactual examination of the plants as 
' it is really impossible to give an 
) 

| 
‘g an overgrown White Thorn 
ge and White Lilac 

iard).—The first week in July is a 
jae for topping the hedge, and at that 
1 may reduce it to almost any extent. 
ac should be done at once. 


1s Fir 

The specimen shoot of Douglas 
pamected. with an aphid, probably 
3 Cooleyi. The Douglas. Fir 
‘3 appears to live on its host all the 
and, and can be recognised by the 
| of the white woolly tufts on the 
‘during spring and summer, and by 
‘ute, oval, black spots, which are the 
‘larvae, during the winter months. 
[not state how large your trees are, 
ou say they are young we hope that 
§ will be a practical proposition, be- 
is the only effectual control measure 
(can adopt. Spraying is best carried 
‘re the end of March, but as that time 
coast you must do the best you can by 
§ now. Two spray fluids have been 
th success, namely, nicotine wash and 
iemulsion. The two recipes are ap- 
Nicotine (98 per cent.), 1 oz.; soft 
‘0zS.; water, 1o gallons. Dissolve the 
p in a little boiling water and allow 
vol, then add the nicotine and _ stir 
ally make up to 10 gallons with cold 
iter. Paraffin, 2- pints; soft soap, 
vaner, 1o gallons. Dissolve the soft 
| about 1 gallon of boiling water, re- 
e vessel containing the solution from 
and while still hot add the paraffin. 
the mixture very thoroughly and then 
»ugh soft water to make up to 10 
) Stir well before use. Spraying 
} repeated at intervals of seven days 
ju have obtained control. 


| FLOWER GARDEN 
able 

's)—If you will send us a complete 
ynt packed in a tin box we shall be 
‘to examine it for you and report in 
‘rse as to the failure of the plants to 
' We do not recognise the symptoms 
'd in your letter, and before passing 
on we should like to see a plant. 


» Dillon.)\—We can find no trace of 


4 
iz 


present in the rhizomes of the Iris you » 
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sent in for examination which would account 
for them doing so’ badly. All the roots ap- 
pear to have rotted away, which may be due 
to some unsatisfactory soil condition. The 
only disease which is likely to cause this 
would be the Iris Bacterial Rot, which 
attacks the roots, killing them, and then 
spreads to the rhizomes later. In the final 
stage the whole root stock becomes a rotten 
mass. Whether or no this is the cause of 
your trouble we are unable to say because 
we were unable to find the organism. Under 
the circumstances it would be wise to take 
precautions and to apply a dressing of super- 
phosphate of lime at once at the rate of 1 oz. 
per square yard, repeating the dressing in 
fourteen days. Examine the root stocks, 
and if any show signs of rotting they should 
be removed and burned. You do not state 
the variety. Are you sure that you are grow- 
ing it in the right type of soil and position? 
Your tulips are affected with Tulip Fire. 
Please see reply to various correspondents in 
our issue for June 2nd, and also a note on the 
subject of Tulip Fire on page 368 of our issue 
for June oth. 


Lupins casting their buds 

(A. E. Silver).—Your trouble is due to late 
frosts, which destroyed the buds in their 
initial stage. Give a little protection about 
their collars during the winter and spring, 
and mulch during summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beetles for examination 

(S. H. Hopkins).—The two insects you 
have sent in are Leaf Weevils (Phyllobius 
spp.). During the last few years these 
weevils have increased in numbers and have 
been very destructive to Pears, Plums, and 
Apples. The weevils commence to work in 
May and continue until early in July. They 
feed upon the foliage of various trees, and at 
certain times during the feeding period the 
females go down to the soil and deposit eggs. 
These eggs give rise to maggots, which feed 
upon the roots of the host. The maggots 
feed throughout winter and then change to 
chrysalids. The adults emerge in. May. 
Very little work has been done in connection 
with the control of these pests; spraying with 
lead arsenate appears to be useless. As an 
experiment we suggest that you take ad- 
vantage “of the fact that the weevils are 
sluggish in dull, cold weather, and during 
such a period they might be dusted with one 
of the new dusting insecticide powders de- 
tails of which you can find from time to time 
in our advertising columns. 

A. B.).—Your specimen is not Black 
Poplar, but a Salix, probably the female form 
of Salix caprea (Sallow Willow). The male 
form of this species has large, golden-yellow 
catkins which appear in March and April. 
It is popularly known as ‘‘ Palm.” 


Beetle to name 


(A. H. H.).—This is the Click Beetle, the | 


parent of the wireworm that does so much 
damage to growing crops, especially after 
ground has been left fallow for a number of 
years, as in your case. 


Clover on lawn 

(C. B. B.).—Medicago lupulina, not a 
Clover, though closely resembling one; speci- 
men much withered. 


Earning a livelihood on half an acre of 


groun 

(Johnson).—Even though you have a small 
ereenhouse, we do not consider it possible 
for you to get a living on such a small piece 
of land, from which, during the winter and 
early spring months, you could turn out very 
little. [here are many bulbs which, potted 
or boxed up during September, could be 
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brought along in the greenhouse if the latter 
is heated, and it would be necessary to find 
out what cut flowers marketed best in your 
neighbourhood. A good deal could of course 
be made by methodical management during 
the summer months, but the long empty 
winter months would handicap you. 


Hybridization 

(F. W. H.).—There are many chapters de- 
voted to this subject scattered through vari- 
ous works on gardening matters. | Works 
devoted entirely to the subject, especially 
those of a popular type, do not appear to be 
numerous. You might try one or more of 
the following :—(1) ‘‘ Mendelism,”’ by R. C. 
Punnett, at 7s. 6d. Last edition, Macmillan 
and Co. (2) ‘“‘Heredity, in the Light of Re- 
cent Research,”’ by L. Doncaster, at 4s. Pub- 
lished by Cambridge University Press, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4. (3) ‘f Recent Progress in the 
Study of- Variation, Heredity, and Evolution,” 
by R. H. Lock, at 6s. Published by Murray, 
Albemarle Street, W.1. (4) ‘ Plant Breed- 
ing,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey. 


Trouble with pond weed 

(Perplexed).—The weed you send is Pota- 
mogeton pusillus (small Pond Weed), and we 
know of no cure for this other than cutting it 
off as low down in the water as possible, or 
by pulling it out by hand. If cut off fre- 
quently it gradually loses its vigour, but it is 
difficult to eradicate altogether. The per- 
manganate is only effective against Flannel 
Weed, a very different thing. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

D. V. Peyton Ward.—The white flower is 
Viburnum Opulus sterile (double Guelder 
Rose). The yellow flower is Kerria japonica 
flore-pleno. 

Farthing Green.—Difficult to name from 
such a poor example, but probably Deutzia 
carminea. 


W.-  W.—Viburnum + tomentosum _ var. 
Mariesii. 

H. B.—1, Not recognised (must have a 
flower); .2, Muehlenbeckia complexa; 3, 


Epimedium sulphureum; 4, Salvia officinalis, 
probably (must have a flower); 5, Potentilla 
argentea; -6, Polygonum cymosum; 7, 
Thermopsis fabacea; 8, Borago laxifolia. 

Hv sho €.8 Gravesend. No. 1-==Muscari 
comosum plumosum (the Feather Hyacinth). 

Reader.—Flowering shrub, Enkianthus, 
campanulatus var. ; hardy annual, 
Limnanthes Douglasi. 


C. KE. B., Devon.—Astrantia major, an 
umbelliferous plant easily established in 
woodland. 


T., Oxford.—Iris ochroleuca (Orientalis). 
We have known it to grow 6 feet in height. 
It is a distinct species. 

Bahia.—Abutilon vitifolium, native of 
Chile. This lovely shrub is hardy in the 
mild parts of the country and is usually given 
the shelter of a warm wall. 

J. W.—Viburnum Carlesii, one of the 
sweetest-scented flowering shrubs in cultiva- 
tion. 

W.- Ray.—Tulips: 1, Florist variety be- 
longing to the Gesneriana group, of no value, 
colour crushed strawberry ; 2, without seeing 
the flower it is impossible to name it, as this 
is a common characteristic in florists’ varie- 
ties. 

J. Fleming.—1, Megasea cordifolia | var. 
purpurea; 2, Berbetis sanguinea. 

Yonge.—Symphytum Bohemicum (Scarlet 
Comfrey). 

Sir A. H.—Probably two forms of Salix 
repens. The specimens were rather dry on 
arrival, but we are trying to root them for 
further comparison.. No. 1 probably S. 
repens var. argentea. 

G. L., Teignmouth.—The primrose-yellow 
Iris is I. flavescens; the blue is Albert Victor. 
Two old but very effective varieties. 
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RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage 


WITH 


“ ROPITEX” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 
IN DARK OAK, DARK RED, AND GREEN 


Easily applied with paint brush, but not for use on 
painted woodwork. 


PRICES: 
1 gallon cans at 3/6 cash, delivered. 


” ” ” ” ” 


LOW 50 3 ee LICE 55 ” 


ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
St. Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 
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BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


sew 


S thre: 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works 
ORSETT, GRAYS, 


ESSEX 


TO... 
RE:: 


Large quantities of lawn mowings accumulate 
at this time of year. Mixed with other garden 
refuse and treated when fresh with Adco 
Accelerator, they provide a perfect substitute 
for stable manure in a few months. Coarse 
and stalky rubbish unmixed with grass cuttings 
or other soft green refuse must be treated with 
Standard Adcv. 


Full particulars from all Seedsmen, etc., or from— 


ADCO LTD., 70, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


2D MA 


HEDGE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


“LITTLE 
WONDER” 


HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


A strong and practical machine that will 
clip any variety of hedge ten times as 
fast as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 
hedges clipped right from the ground. 
Easily adjusted for top clipping. 


AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 


Strong — durable— efficient, 
British throughout. Ask 
your dealer. 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C.2 


In Tins & Drums- 
Sp) ees a0) 
gallon 


In Tins & Cases— B 
To make 12,25, | 
100 to 1,000 gallons 


LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASHES 


Bocklet on application 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD. 7 
DONCASTER 


TTT TELE LCL LIL LL 


ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Huts from 
£3 2 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


GARDEN NETS 8UX,9F actuat 
; : MANUFACTURERS 
Any length and width supplied Corded all round. New netting 
square mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched; stout fin. 
mesh, 53d. ; medium, ate lin. stout, 5d. ; medium, 44d. sq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tarred, bound 
with cords, froi 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 2}d. sq. yd. NEW 
PEA NETTING hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. mesh 3 ft. 24d. ; 6 ft. 
5d. run yds. DIAMOND NETS, mesh closed, heavy quality, 
50x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-: lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 
14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order, List samples 
Hoge aes nee 
: & SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- 
LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 


GLASS HOUSES | 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
| .. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


BURN YOUR RUBBI 


No trouble to ligh 
needing no fuel 
VULCAN INOINER 
will burn a barrow 
rubbish to ashes yw 
minimum of sm 
Strongly built for hai 
long wear, 


Price 10/= each. 2 fo 
Larger size 12/6 os 
2 for 22/6, 
Carriage on one, ei 
size, 1)-, 
Carriage on two, éj 
size, 1/6. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WO! 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Read, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHW 


Look closer at the Rose Trees! 
See any Greenfly? Get rid of 
the pests before they do any 


damage. How? Keating's, of 
course! Sprinkle it on liberally, 
it won’t harm the Roses, nor the 
Plants in the Green House. Use 
Keating’s to kill ants—use it 
everywhere to kill all Insect 
Pests. Harmless to animals, 


ATING 


KILLS Flies, Ants, Mo 


Fleas, Bugs, Beetles. 


| Cartols 2d., 6d., a —— 


pounds. 


SAFETY FIRST 
7 FOR ANIMALS 
~ AND PEOPLE 


Non-caustic; colourless; 
no smell ; kills the roots ; 
superior toarsenical con- 


1/-2/-3/6 6/6 12/-27/6 


or 
4, 12%, 25, 50, 100, 250 
gallon tins, 


SPECIAL— 
For Parks and Recre- 
ation Grounds—in bulk 


Highly commended by Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


WOODLICE 
ANT DEATH 


CORRY’S Non-Poisonous. 
SIMPLY REQUIRES SPRINKLING 
CAUSES DEATH IN 30 SECONDS 
TO ANTS, WOODLICE, EARWIGS, 
SNAILS, SLUGS, and kills or brings 
Mice, Rats and Rabbits from their holes 
20zs, 1/+,40zs. 1/9,4pt.3/-,1pt.5/-,1qt.9/- 


FOR PEACHES, CUCUMBERS, 
, CARNATIONS, VINES 


CHEAPER IN PRICE 


Kills Red Spiders as effectively as ' 
White Fly Death kills White Fly. Non-P 
Apt. 1lpt. lat. 4gall. 1 gall. 2 galls. 5 galls. 
16 2/6 4/6 Q/- 15/-  -27/- «6 3/= 


Not direct from the Manufacturers: CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1 
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FERTILISERS 


SPECIAL SWEET PEA MANURE 


The Original ! The Paramount! 


Produces perfect blooms, with superb 
~ colour, without coarseness a 


SPECIAL ROSE, CHRYSANTHEMUM, TOMATO, 
FRUIT TREE, VINE, LAWN GRASS, FLORAL 


In bags: 7 lbs. 3/3; 14]bs. 5/6; 281bs. 9/9; 
561bs. 15/-; 1121bs. 26/6. Carriage paid. 
In tins: 1/9 and 3/- each. Post free. 


Also LAWN SAND, CARNATION, TONK’S ROSE, 
SPECIAL ONION TOP DRESSING, etc. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, 


G. H. MACKERETH, Ltd. 
ULVERSTON - LANCS. 


The LOUCHBOROUGH BOILER 
Cver 40,600 in use 


The results of Genzyme are described 
as extraordinary because Genzyme 
possesses a wonderful vitalising power 
lacking in the best of fertilizers pre- 
viously known, Experienced garden- 
ers have proved that these results are 
PERMANENT—arousing ordinary 
soils to increasingly surprising feats of 
productiveness. Send for a trial 2 lb. 
Tin (1/6 Post Free) together with our 
Free 24-Page Booklet, ‘‘ The Short- 
m est Cut to Profitable Horticulture,’’ 
Rf | Sole Manufacturers : 
mm} FORSYTH JONES & Co. 
it LTD, 
14, Southampton St., Covent 
Garden, LONDON, W.C. 2 


SAAS 


WAT, 


zans certain death to 
greenfly and other 
garden pests 


Per 9% Tube 


| Makes 11 gallons of 

| non - poisonous thoroughly 

| effective syringing liquor. 

SPARED IN A FEW MINUTES 

ingol will give you healthy, beautiful 
blooms—start spraying now. 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


o@ For reduced prices ef Boller and Complete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 
| Sole ACanufacturers : 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO. 
|, Old Swan Lane, London, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN PAY |] A Range of 


_ These four books are indispensable to 
veryone who wants to make his garden over 200 Models 
1ore profitable, more beautiful, and less of 


li ery Sprayin 
UCCESSFUL SPRAYING VIOLET CULTURE for ev y spraying 


by P.F. Fryer. 7s. 6d. net. by F. E, Dillistone, F.R.H.S. & Limewashing 


“This book can be strongly 


commended to the grower This is the first book ever y “Martsmith” 

ho wants a handy volume in written explaining how to Purpose Pneumatic 

hich he will find such in- grow violets for large scale lA Hand - Sprayer § 

eo as concerns his production in this country. It S.44, Capacity & 

lants set out in a concise and is full of expert information, 5 pints. 45/ 
nderstandable manner,’’— and will prove equally valu- Price - & 

ournal of the Royal Hortt- able to the market gardener . ; i c 
ultural he Y and to the amateur grower, From a small Pneumatic Hand-Sprayer to a 


complete power-driven spraying plant for 
plantation work. Prices from 21/- to £129 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING 


_by J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., STRAWBERRY CULTURE *° 
F.R.H.S. 2s. 6d. net. by J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., is 
This book is one of a series ET SOA 
{ small practical handbooks ““The grower who culti- 6 
titten by specialists for the vates a crop with brains 
se of market gardeners, fruit- stimulated by Mr. Morton’s 
et hurserymen, etc. little book = erg ee! 
actical Spraying’’ de- expect to make a profit.’’-— 
tibes the ed * fective Eos Express. 7 Sprayers 
he to take against “Of the utmost valuessto embodies a new double-atomisation principle 
€ Various pests and diseases growers.’’ — East] Anglian which ensures a mist-like spray with mini- 
lat ruin crops. Daily Times. mum use of liquid. 
: } ss tsmith ” S.25.A. est Catalogue contains much inter- 
bs A peralogue of other books of interest Eg NTN to Serer lis Mee pig abet: Se are rae CataloR ts faperep tes Spraying, 
§ardener will be sent free on application to washing Machine, with and is free on request. Write for your copy. 
ERNEST BENN LIMITED new patent mechanical ARTINEAU & SMITH 
. ip ag e . ° 
_ Bouverie House, Fleet Street price £4 16 6 Gemeente inmingkam 
ey 9 
ZEN 
—— —\— 


4 se 
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LAST SEVEN DAYS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES © 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despate 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 4 


R FORCING HOUSE. AMATEUR 8PAN-ROOF GREENHOL SE 
This is a cheap form of| These Greenhouses aremadespecially : } 
Growing House. It i8| for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
well made in _ sections,| thereby coming within the reach of 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 


sows ols ppeets Rarped, a Hoight.@ feet. Usual Sale good tongued and grooved those who require a strong but not 
a Price Price boards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure. Can be erected Wal: 
3’ 6" path 10/6 9/6 staging on each side of| by any handy man in a few hours, 
if hes ms =“ ig/6 12/- doorway, good lock and] The framework js substantially 
rT Sl eats =. "17/6 16/- . ___ key for door, all neat boner pele 3 Red eo the lower part being filled in 
5 4 ie ee ee CHG 20/- iron work for Ri firper ie with glass 21 oz, for e ae goo , sound tongued and grooved match-bo ng, pa 
56" oe ii o2 42610) 24/- The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for} one coat of good oil colour. _ Supplied with all nece 
ORR | Sa Tian Usual Price falePree| 210m glaae for giasmg, "| mouse Compl 
GARDEN BARROWS. as PBT tL Es Gerke Bake Usual Sale Usnal Se 
Borong: Oak’ “or? Ash.” Frame. ex F 7 boopeey face Neness i $6112 46 SITS Cl) Scie apron Price Size Price —-P 
planed elm body. Size, 2ft. 9in. ¥x 6 7 | ES? ek £715 “0 87 0 0] 7x5’ £6 60 £5 5 O 15x 9 £17 20 814 
* vOneat: ee a ee, 2 10’ x c The Aci See a eoe 4 ‘ 4 . 8x5’ £7 26 £5 15 0} 20’'x10' £24 14 0 B19 
enable 1o-In. Ww D z : 12’ x 8 oe eee £10 12 x6 £8 40 &7 6 0 ‘10’ £30 126. 
‘a \price GalePrice|18°X.% § i ML ee 0 0 £14 0 0} 10:x7 g9 180 £815 0| So miy £99 BO B3e 
250 only, to clear a 236 20/- et 4 a a tbe : £20 10 0 xs ee 
f 9 ORC Ca aaa eae IRENE Bren 79 ie 25’ x1 see an BA 3 2 een = 
Bp only: to clea igeyaReny mares InncoBeDe |) FRG. 1/50°x10 Gite ote SLOOP SOGNO # GARDEN FRAMES 
pare ie 5 | i SSP Made of best 1-in. tongued and ; aN 
} CARDEN FLOWER BOXES. BANK POULTRY HOUSE. grooved boards, have necessary 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, ctc. Strongly made.| =————— 


500 in stock ready tor imme-| Parting pieces and runners for 


Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-bro dite “diepatdh Made ine apuie Lights, which are 2 in, by 2 in. 


wn colour. 


Usual Price. _ Sale Price. SASS. A Me a | andl. fitted ‘with drone haamnennee ‘es 
Ue na ae Tie Grated G ianed, | Glazed with 21-oz. Glass and al¥woodwork painted two. 
te a tongued and grooved boards.| |. » sual Price, 

Hy he Up and down’ sliding shutter| 4x3’ ses 12 got peeks 0, FS sis: 

a fz as shown, hen exit at side. 6x4 Bre A de SURE A £1 1 

ays Je 4 ,| &x4,2 Lights ~.. |. $226 6 a2 5 

ap Usual Price Salc Price) 9’ x6”, is , 637 6 93 1 

HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 4 ‘x3! ? 7 1 ee Si F a . 8 17K6"3 = 5 0 0 £4 10 
Height 8 feet. Usual ‘Sale ef eM ati irole a alae Meee Acre Aime Ned pth es ae oe £68 0 a5 13 
hee bd exe 5 SI Es 56 Tot th a3 8 Otc atae game ee: Were For 
gare ee 72 ae 4h i Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-,| Do not pay high prices or your frames made from 1 
5 sa eS i, vB 12/- and i5/-,_#__CC___| boards. | We can supply at the following low prices, - Fr 
2 RUSTIG FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic | made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best quality bo 
GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale | Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. complete as above. ae 
Price. Price 2? SP BYP BE ¢ i SF ; ‘ Usual Price. Cale Pr 

3/9 3/- 4 Oey =A ie das - . 5 on 

4/9 j= Bee eA ; 1 

6/9 é: 6’ x4’, 2 Ligh wh igs! 22 AD 2 ‘6 
. 7/9 6/6 Bxe,2 “is ve £4 7 6 £3 18 

7/6 5/6 12°x6,3 see ~s £5.10 0 £4 19 

9/6 8/= at iG 16x64, eis SRS ETO O £6 10 

13/6 12/= " >}: 20°x6',5 bye £8 8 0 ‘aT 

15/6 14/- On: 24° 6',6 +, woo hess, SIO, 2 8 £9 2 

ee eryees Compare these prices with other makers, 


RUSTIC SUMMER 


HOUSE. iD eos No. 7. PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. 


No. 18. Price per 3ft. wide, comes Constructed of strong fra 
This H i Vanels Length, Height Panel. plete with tittings covered with 5%-in. tor 
is, Houses Trery RIG per ithe® ..c0) SGD... 6/0... Meroe grooved, , root be 
roomy and attractive DDO a ott. oe Sie: ks. 9/6 .. =: 12/6 and felted, 1-in. boards 
in appearance, All CORE wee OE. sc fie, 14/=  Wheenteis floor and strong joists, Win 
Rustic material _—is NOD! ee CS AS EY Ge Gye fixed, glazed 21-07, glass, ( 
peeled. Back fitted 1607 c= Sifts (ssc p, Olt. bec, 24/6, 9 oe wp 2518 b on strong butts 
with hollow bottom | We strongly advise you to order this lino early as same cannot be repeated fitted Tower bolts and lock 
seat. a oained and when stock iy cleared. key. Lh ag 
varnis inside an a [ 
: Usual Price, Sale Pri 
oe meet’ from SPECIAL OFFER 210Z. GLASS. £6 5 0 £5 15 
ing sizes: 
0 Sale Sale + 817 6 87 17 
tetroe si ; : Price. Price. aes EEE M260 £19 0 
wale. Usual Price Sale Price 100.sq.ft. 200 sq.ft. £14 0 0 £12 0 
ote Sl, OS BR ee May (ea eee Ae a 15/3 26/- tl ee Hed 
6x4’ Sls pete LO JOR 0 £5 15 0 10in., 12in. x 8in. eo bo. ce VAB/S aaeoee £18 5 0 By 5 
Uxe’ ... a nee aes, b9 90] BO £710 0 14in. x 9in. eee es © Oe SI B/O8 EogiG £20 12 6 18 10 
8x5"... See ea .. £1110 0 £910 O Win i4in. x10ine wo oot ee.) AG/SeeesiG vse £22.15 0 £20 10 
9 x6 : ee SE Oe £12 10 0 Min, 16in, 18in., 20 in., 22in., 24 in, x12in. 20/9 37) woe ae £2620 0 po . 
SEED FRAMES. ee 180. Es ee nee ne in. x 74in. 21/9 39/6 20° x 12! 9 4” oe er £31 5 0 £28 
ee fee AE jet! J0F 20in., 22in., and 34in, x 18 in. + a 3 rie ae o3 Sitio — : = - : 
7 u gainst : 

: frost ; are made of tongued and grooved LINSEED OIL PUTTY. Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Stakes, Etc. 
asi br: boards and very warm. The light is lewt., 4 cwt. and i cwt. Usual Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 - Usual Sale A > Usual ti | 
»- <a hung at back, and can be opened to Sale Prices 17, 9/6, 5/- Price Price Size Price _Pr 

different positions. Glazed 21-0z. glass. Two coats paint. - = So Size Per doz Per doz. Per doz Per 
8 it. long, 2 ft. wide, 160 to clear. “Usual Price, 13/6. INCINERATOR. vy Rhea. sae 1x3" 16/6 
ale Price, 10/-. a a 
f Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of | 7x2 6/- 6/3 8’ x4” 14/612 
RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, | 8’ x2%" 8/- 7/3 x4 16/614 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting | 8x3 9/6 7/6 10° x4" 18/6 if 
Usual Price. Sale Price a lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 9 x 25" 9/6 7/6 8’ x5" re A) 
4 long - 9/6 9/- cheapest and best Incinerator on the | 9x3 11/6 10/3 o x5 ae i 
Bas -- 14/6 13/¢ market. 10’ x24" 10/6 9/6 10’ x5" 26/- 2 
eve .. 18/6 17/6 Usual price... .... 16/6 each, 10’ x3 18/6 A2/« 2 xs | 
oe off, eae pee rear Saie Price ... 12/6 each 12’x 2k” —-12/- 10/9 14’ x5 30/- 2 
, ong =i 7 eee . —_—— eo ooeeoererrm'"-_—.800000—0—™" 
a \.. 18/6 17/6 2 eee GARDEN EDGING. ’ 
6 we. 24/- 22'6 we ai fe RUSTIC TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 per 1 


Treated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 5/6 per 1! 
VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 9 “4 em 


i 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 
Sale Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6, €ale Price, 9/6 


; CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Epecificat.ops as No. % but with #-in. floor and single 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, 


tongued and grooved boards and’ « ql i 
substantial framing, Root ~ ill) Ii | 
covered best quality Bitumen ist WH 
Felt, making same quite water- HH Wem | 


proof. _ All Rustic work of well- 


eee mee oe and key. seasoned material. pemoee ele 

ize sual Price Sale Price Made from best Rustic} Seat at back. The whole stain 

5’ x3" £3 18 0 £3 10 6 ae uu =Hardwood, Bark oft a a and varnished inside and out. Made in sections for 
O x4’ £4 50 £3 16 6 Stained and varnished. Stained and varnished, transit and erection: 4 
7x5 £5 10 0 £4 18 6} ©’ long. Usual Price, 17/6 &’ square. Usual Price, 14/6 ; Usual 
8 x6! £6 26 £6 100 Sale Price 12/3 Sale Price. 12/G Prices Pn 
10’ x7’ £9 50 £8 76] 4’long, Usual Price 21/6 38’x2, Usual Price 18/6 | 6/x4’ a 5 Oe 


12 x3 £12 50 &s11 16 Sale Price 15/6 Sale Price, 16/-| 7/x4'6" ... £610 0 «851 


wee 


RRELL & SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST HILL, S.E.2 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 


Phone : Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER .QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. — 


Published by BENN BrotHeRs Ltp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London. E.O, 4. Printed ‘by THE Oaancery LANE Printing Works, Lt., 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 
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SIONITTE JO ALISUIAINA 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES 


TREES & SHRUBS 


Nature and the Rock Garden 


GARDEN DESIGN 


* THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


=o. 2572 Saturday, June 23, 1928 TWOPENCE 
ENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- pr RES. Sconeoratee o Chrysanthemums, UTTON’S SEEDS. 
. choice , WEG Sowi 
t the General Post eee as o oe. FLOWER SEEDS, agRHODODENDRONS,-AZALBAS, ah pare = coer Se ns iy 
‘ S, S, ; Ss. omplete 
| The Offices are at Bouverte House, PLANTOT ne PERENNIAL VEGETABLE SEEDS. _ Descriptive Lists 
GRASS SEEDS. Post Free. 


treet, London, H.C. 4. 


— 


i SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING.— 
DY PERENNIALS and ALPINES for _ the 

tnd ROCK GARDEN, and most suitable VEGE- 
EDS for summer sowing. List free.—BARR & 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


j E Ss. 
’S PLANT CATALOGUE and List 
/isfor Summer and Autumn sowing now ready, Free 
i. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
)BBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 4 


pak i 
OW.—BATH’S EMPRESS PANSIES 
1m in the Royal Parks. The richest and largest 
tain of pansies extant. Per pkt., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 
4, BATH, LTD. (Dept. B), The Floral Farms, 
4 


INETTING.—From 2s. Id. per 50 yd. 


Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
ugands of rolls stocked. 


ARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
| doz, Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
ge paid. 
| MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 


, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
yalue. 8 in., 20s.6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
/extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


iN HOSE.—Superior quality. 
Jarriage paid, Approval. 


l\—f#rom 13s.4d. All kinds supplied 


rdening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
ns and you get yery best possible value. 


‘3 BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 


jttom, 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d. ; 4 yds., 
iproval, Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. ; 
r dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 


60 ft., 


ing Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 
THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 


‘yds, . ey 
N6d.; 25x 8 yds., 14s., 16s, 27s. 


! ‘ Any size supplied. 
id. ‘Approval. 


Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


VETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 


Jesh. 5ft., 4s, 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d. ; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
7. 88. 6. per dozen, Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
‘ier meshes on application. 


| HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
‘OLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch Flame 


Exquisite perennial climber with blinding 
‘ts. Established pot plants for immediate plant- 

6d. per dozen, carriage and packing free for 
rder.— CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills 
venage, Herts. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
S— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
| Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
| Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


) BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
1 and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
“N, 17, Eccleston Street, 8.W. 1 


lad WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
aatal Tron and Wire work of every description, 
a ‘on Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
ae “ieee ee Re be means “oop whe 
ogue é sk for separate lists.— 

© PAUL, LED. Norwich: 


Descriptive amd Mlustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Wt DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. : 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Ravoxt 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


Were 


Send foe 
LIST OF SEEDS 


for Summer and Autumn Sowing, 
All the choicest varieties of 
Flowers and Vegetables. Post 
free on request, All seeds sent 
Post free. 


EBB & SONS, LTD,, Seedsmen by appoint- 
ment to The King, Stourbridge. 
RTINDALE’S _ Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. ._ 


HOMPSON AND MORGAN’S 1928 SEED 
CATALOGUE is the most comprehensive published. It 
describes many novelties and rare species not offered elsewhere, 
including 3,270 different kinds of FLOWER Seeds, besides a 


choice selection of VEGETABLE Seeds. FREE on application 
to—THOMPSON AND MORGAN, London Road, Ipswich. 


MPIRE BUYING BEGINS AT HOME. 


There are no finer BULBS—nor better prices 
than those to be obtained from— 


HERBERT G. LONGFORD, of Abingdon, Berks. 
IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 


method. Easily applied. No damage to plants. Unaffec- 
ted by wet. Material to treat } acre and directions, 1s, 6d.—THE 
SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance. 


(JARDEN Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 


mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 
—WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


LASS — Best 21 oz. Horticultural Glass, 


various sizes from 13d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 
Stock also held in London.—Write ‘‘GLASS” (Dept. G. L.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s, 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


. steps, and wall oe rockery. 


GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc, Oatalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 


Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, EB. 10. 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser, 
Bees SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 
ULL’'S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


ENTIANA VERNA 12 clumps, 6s., free. 


6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 7s. 6d.; 3 Habenaria albida, 3s. 
3 Bee Orchis, 3s.—O’ KELLY, Botanist, Ballyyaughan, Ireland. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 

cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qgt—_WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. .R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS O0O., Kilsby, Rugby. 


10°: BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER'S as above. 
EBSTER’S ‘‘CASCADE” NOZZLES fit any 

can or hose; spread or pour any way; no splashing; dirt 

don’t choke; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS COm LG 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. ; 


RS 


for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarrie® 


STONE Jos—EPH BROOKE & Sons. 
PAVING Quarries ; Hipberholme, Halifax, Yorks. 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


(Bebe OU Se PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘ Vitrolite,” su erior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
peer kegs ae Bal a ey 48., pee free ; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. arriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars fro We 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, SW. li. 


Lt 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


Marden, Kent. Sars yee a a : 
(5 ARDEN LIME.—The best is ‘‘ Leicester” 

Brand of Calcium Carbonate, 90 11. bag 5s., or 5 bags 2As., 
carr. paid, cash with order, LEICESTER LIME CO., LTD., 
Garden Dept., Wells, Norfolk. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ROTECT YOUR SEEDS & BUDS FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd. 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s. 5 
by 3 yds, 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 

YENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
yery strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
lés. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4 yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriaze paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s, 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s, 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


YARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lds. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. _ bee 2 - 
ANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 
bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s. ; 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d.; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 by 8, 14s8.: 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 


Abe BOUNDARY 
Best quality only. 

Many testimonials from Clergy and Gentry. 
Thoroughly sound strong Black Net, new rope top and 
bottom, at 25 yards 9 feet 17s., 10fect 18s. 6d., 12 feet 20s. 
Any length sent same rate. 

Netting, cut from large sheets, sound, 
will last years, at 25 x 4 yards 9s, 20 x 5 9s., 

25 x 817s. Any size sent. 

Immediate carriage paid delivery. 
Cash with order, returned if unsatisfactory. 
BURT & CO., RYE. 


A fgets NIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 
black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 
25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25 x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long lyd. wide, 3s. 6d.; 
95 x 2yds, 3s. 6d.; 25x 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 x 4, 7s.; 25 x 5, 8s. 9d. 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 
pba: Nets sent immediately.—_A. HATTER, Net Works, 
rye. 


N ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 

and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 
application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


Best class Fruit 


reliable, 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 
RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS. have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64page 


book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. _ post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Cardiff. 


Bo UTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARK VALE QUARRY Co., Chilmark Quarries, nr, Salisbury. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, BW ID : 
Baza GARDEN WIRE ! ! Ideal for Peas, 
fruit trees, Tomatoes, arches, repairing fences, tying, and 
Strong, flexible, and waterproof covered. 
Samples free.— 


scores of other uses. 
Special prices small lots or 17s, 3d. mile. 
GRE EN'S, 659, Albert Street, Lytham, _ 
ef } UR RABBITS FOR PROFIT” will tell 
; you about a coniparatively new industry which is 
making remarkable progress. Written by a well-known breeder 
and fully illustrated.—Post free 1s. from the author, Kh. 
BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury, 
ANDSOME PAIR of £4 4s. square polished 
Ash Tennis Standards, complete with heavy ground plates, 
powerful fixing screws and solid brass net winder. Accept 50s. 
Also full regulatiog size heavy waterproof Net with steel 
headline, 20s. Both perfect new condition, never used. 
Approval willingly against post-dated cheque.—GILYARD, 
Darley Street, Bradford. : 
VAMBOO CANES.—4 ft., 4s. 9d. ; 4ft., stout, 
7s. 6d. : 5 ft., 13s, 6d. ; 6ft., 16s. 9d. 3 7 ft., 17s. 6d. ; 8 ft., 21s. 6d.; 
per 100, earr. pd.—N. E. BLAKE & CO.,, 54, Minster St., Reading. 


PLANTS, &c. 
Vets: ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 
paying plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and‘ packing. Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. _ wr ; 
Rake PRIMULAS, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
) Collections. —REY. Ff. ANDERSON, Glen Hall Leicester. 


(act Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, 
Contich, Belgium. 


Ue sinbiareemet cr strong plants, 2s. 6d. 
) doz. free, to include. Ceddie Mason, Jean Pattison, Blanc 
Du Poitou, Baldock’s Crimson, H. W. Sharpe, etc.—HELEN 
HORNER, Pennance Cottage, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 
tions at £1, £2 10s., and £5. Free delivery.—G. GHOSE 

& CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. SARE 
\ ERANIUMS, single and double, large blooms, 


4s, 6d. a doz., carr. paid. Cuttings half price.—DOBSON, 
East View, Coniston, Lancs. 


UALITY ALPINES offered at special rates 

for present planting. Gentiana sino-ornata, strong pot- 
grown plants, at least 6 flowering shoots, 10s. 6d.; Gentiana 
Sceptrum, rare and beautiful, 10s. 6d.; Primula Wardii, extra 
strong, 7s. 6d.; Primula Juliana Gloria, 10s. 6d. ,; Arenaria grandi- 
flora, 5s. ; Gentiana verna angulosa, strong, good potballs, 10s. 6d. ; 
Potentilla fragiformis, a beauty, 7s. 6d. ; Lithospermum, heavenly 
blue, 5s.; Hypericum rhodopzeum, rare, 7s. 6d.; Viola bosniaca, 
5s.; Saxifraga longifolia, true, 10s. 6d.; Dodecatheon alpinum, 
rare, 10s. 6d.; Dodecatheon Meadia superba, 7s. 6d.; Onosma 
albo roseum, 7s. 6d.; all per doz., carriage paid for cash with 
order. Ask for our Catalogue.—W. E. TH. INGWERSEN, LTD.. 
Birch Farm, East Grinstead. 


EEK PLANTS.—Strong plants of our famous 

Giant Musselburgh now ready, 1s. 9d. per 100, c.w.o. free by 

post; low quotations for large quantities. Price lists free.— 
DICKSON’S, 20, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


AHLIA COLTNESS GEM, dwarf scarlet 

bedder ; DUNECHT (yellow Coltness), strong plants, 5s. 

per doz. Save money and send for bedding list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed._FINCHER, Caldecote Nurseries, Nuneaton. 


PLANTS, &c., WANTED 
Wie to buy or exchange, good clumps 
of Gentiana acaulis. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenag 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


| EAD GARDENER work under ; hort. student, 


18; experience wanted July and August return for 
board, lodgings. Willing worker.—FLEGG, Oley, Norfolk. 


Gome and enjoy 


| CHELTENHAM SPA FLORAL FETE 
The Chelsea of the West 


WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY, JUNE 27th & 28th 
EXCELLENT PRIZES FOR AMATEURS 


Send for Schedule from the Hon. 
Casstpy, 438, High Street, Cheltenham. 


Secretary, CYRIL 


Herne Bay and District Horticultural, 
Industrial, Fur, and Feather Society 


SUMMER SHOW 
‘will be held in the THE PIER PAVILION on 
JUNE 28th, 1928 
Autumn Show Winter Show 
Sept. 12th and 13th. Noy. 28th and 29th. 
Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary, H. H. 
TURNER, ‘The Briers,” Spenser Road, Herne Bay. 


CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
THe 30th HORTICULTURAL SHOW 


will be held on 
Thursday, Friday, & Saturday, June 28,29, & 30, 1928 
in the 
HANLEY PARK 
Entries for Plants close on June 2Ist. Flowers, Fruit, and 
vegetables on June 28rd. 
Schedules and full particulars from Wm. POULSON, Town 


Hall, Hanley. 
ee 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


CA 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield ’ 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 Ibs., 3/65 14 lbs., 6/5 28 lbs, 10/~3 56 lbs, 18/<; 112 lbs., 52/~. 

obtaia locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. TRA 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


a 


June "4 


Defy the p 


ITH XL - ALL 

insect pests alto; 

of reckoning. It 19m 

help—it utterly defies 

Aphides, American Bli 
bug, all. Ofall nurse 

men, and flor 


XL ALL NICOTINE Li 


INSECTICIDE 
G. H. RICHARDS L’ 


234, Borough High Street, 


RPP SI UPFRBPLDPA 
R. 470 


BAMBOO 


WEST'S PATENT 


GARDEN SUND 


ADVERTISED 40 YE 
Stakes and supports for all plant 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood 
Raffiatape (better than raffia). V 
labels (everlasting). | Westmalene 
than manure), Insecticides. u 
Weeders (saves weary weeding)- 
“Lawn Sand." Shadings. Ma' 

Aprons. Peats, Loam, ete. 

Sambles and Catalogue J 


C. E. WEST, "CHAM 


Gold Medallist for H orticultural 


2 wil 


The National Carnation and Pie 
(NORTHERN SECTION) — 


FIFTH ANNUAL EXH' BI 
ABBEYDALE PARK, SHEF 
(Station: Dore and Totley, 


MONDAY; AUGUST & 
tia.m. to 1ipm. FETE, FIP 
SECRETARY, 11, Longley A’ 


ROYAL WELSH AGRICULTUF 
WREXHAM — 

AUGUST 8th, 9th, 
Extensive Classification 
Flowers, Cut Flowers, Fruit— 


Schedules forwarded upon applicatic 
Capt. T. A. Howson, 10, Egerton 


VF 


4 
q 


ea 


Or, if unable to 


STRATFORD, LONDON, 


raising Alpines, Perenniais & | 
i - Biennials now, use the: 


an Continuous Cloche 


Free list from the Manager, 
Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, Surrey 


; TAS8/Ce, 37. 


GREE 


’ 


Look closer at the Rose Trees | 
Ee. a ag a Get rid of 
ie S before they do an 
‘damage, How? Keating’s, of 
course! Sprinkle it on liberally, 
it won't harm the Roses, nor the 
Plants in the Green House. Use 
Keating’s to kill ants—use it 
€verywhere to kill all Insect 

Pests. Harmless to animals. 


, Ants, Moths, 


; . Bugs, Beetles. 
Cartols 2d., 6d., =, 


One 


. 
se 


Sil 
Fey 


a valsthe ompetitor’s 
ifter the award has been made. 


© THIS LABEL FOR ALL CLOSE 
A EXHIBITIONS 

‘n the Award has been made and the Label 
ed, the Class, the Number of the Exhibit, 
‘Award, and the Exhibitor’s Name are all 
kaved. on ONE side of the Label. No 
is is therefore necessary 

ROM ALL STATIONERS AND PRINTERS 
ustrated Leaflet, with Prices, on application. 


HATERS TON & SONS: L™? 


¢ 


MANUFACTURING - STATIONERS 


ISTON ROAD EDINBURGH. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ill 


\t Horticultural & Allotment 
F Societies, Flower Shows, Etc. 


Can Increase Interest and 
Competition by offering— 
CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, SHIELDS, 
TROPHIES, VASES, SPOONS, BADGES, Etc. 
In GOLD, SILVER, & BRONZE. IIlustrated Lists Free. 
VAUGH Tons, TL.‘ D., 

we Makers of the ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated ’’ Bronze Medal. 
iy i LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


ES Set Se ee 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


“CURTIS'S === 
NINE STAR PERENNIA 


BROCCOLI 


WONDERFUL VEGETABLE, 


Tus 
planted NOW, provides the folowing 
m™@ = March, April, and 
EDDY’S NEW NETS it fen 
crop cf Broccohy, 
° ° nine heads on 
GARDEN NETS. For Fruit Protection 3 
every plant, and 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. reprcduces every 
NEW lin. square mesh, heavy 64d. per sq. yard year, No frost 
NEW lin. square mesh, medium ... 5ad. per sq. yard Saar : 
NEW fn square mesh, medium ... 74d. per sq, yard will kill them, 
NEW # in. square mesh, light . _ 5d. per sq. yard and they are fi 
REPAIRED 1 in. square mesh (corded) 34d. per sq. yard ee : ‘Y : 
REPAIRED 1 in. diamond mesh (not corded) just when there 


9/- per 100 sq. yards 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


Any lengths and widths. Corded all round. 6$d. per sq. yd. 


NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 16/3 to 42/9 each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


are no green vege- 
tables abowt. 
You must try 
them. 

Seed, 1/- & 2/6 a packet. Plants, 6 for 1/6, 
2/6 dozen, 10/- 50,18/6100. Post paid for 
Cash with order or C.0.D. Orders executed 

in rotation. 

Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion, and Brussels Sprouts Plants, 50 for 
1/3, 100 2/4. Cauliflower Plants, 25 1/4, 50 2/6, 100 4/6. 
Celery Plants, 50 1/5, 100 2/6 post paid. 

Full Catalogue FREE 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS, F.R.H.S., 


Seedsman to H.M. King George V., Chatteris, Cambs. 


Sambles and particulars from the manufacturers: 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Limited 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 
(Sole Proprietors of B. EDDY & SONS) 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Lid. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 
FUELCONSUMPTION, 
AND [Ses GH by 
RECOMMENDED FOR 


WE HOLD LAKGE 
SLOC KS ORO THEE 
TYPE BOILERS— 


Nee 


aS ea ss We rm HOTWATER PIPES 
MADE JIN». 4- SIZES, : : AND* *EIFLINGS== 


eit 
is 


ood, London, N.W. 8 


Telegrams —Hotwater, Phone, London 


HEATING POWER 
80:250u WINBAIL BEET 
OF 4ine PIPE. 


VALVES STG 


Lodge Road, St. 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4 


John’s W 


lv GARDENING ILLUSTRATED June 93 
wpgreceunnnane 


SUNDIALS, F ar 
BIRDS’ BATHS, 
VASES, FIGURES oe sLITTLES 


Etc., in Imperishable 
Reconstructed Stone 


Lead Bath | wyite for Illustrated 


and Stork 
on Recon- Catalogue C1 


atructed 


Stone | CRAZY AND SQUARED. 


Pedestal. PAVING 

DWARF WALLING 

ROCKERY STONE 
Direct from Quarries 
Write for Booklet c 2 


THE 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 
76, Chancery l.ane, W.0.2 


RED SPIDER 


At last—a spray that will 
kill eggs and all forms 
of Red Spider ! 


|WEED a 
il/- 1QUID& 


complete 


In Te & Drums- 
Ailey eae alle) 
gallons 


In Tins & Ca 
= To make 1: 
——— 100 tol ,000 


~ 
i 3 
LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WAS 
34 
i 


Oarriage 
Paid. 


Booklet on application 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON,L 
DONCASTER 


TTT TTT 


RENOVATE your Fences, Treliis, 


WITH 


‘ROPITEX” 
WOOD PRESERVAT 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HyeGin? 
Easily applied with paint brush for all woo 


One anplication of new or old. 
PRICES: i d 
Lists —_ Dark Oak 3 oe A 
e a ; Pe i 
The Spray tnat is Oiuterent Davie Green .. + .. 4/6 ize 


will prove sufficient. Used safely on any plant 
See your Seedsman or write: 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 


Carriage paid on orders over 20/-. 
ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO, 
St. Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, C. 


PLAYER S 


Medium 


NAVY CUT | &£ PLANT 
BIBER » FERTILISE 


RUBBED READY \\ —for backward Plar 
FOR SMOKING 7 ‘‘The results are far in exc 


of my previous crops and, inde 
of my expectations.” C.G., Su 


ERRY” Plant Fertiliseryis 
excellent stimulant for backw 
plants. It is a quick-acting, solt 
manure, suitable for all plants 
active growth. Used occasion: 
during the growing season, it 
improve the size, colour, | 
quality of your Flowers, Frt 
and Vegetables. 
14 Ibs., 4/33 28 lbs., 7/63 
56 lbs., 13/6; 1 cwt. 24/= 


Obtainable from all good Seeds 
Florists, Ironmongers, Stores, ete.. 
from the Manufacturers, carriage t 
for cash with order. 


2 0oZ.POCKET TIN 21° 


N.C.T. 407 THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL ! 
MANURE CO., LTD., 
(Dept. C) Briton Ferry. (Est. 18 
Godbolds 


NI U Ss’ FOR ALL GLASS STRUC 
‘ OUTSIDE 
THE INSECTICIDE meee ELLI 
(Non poisonous) : MM 
For destroying Greenfly, Aphis, and Caterpillars, SU ' iE 
etc., on all plants and trees. SHA 
5 ? 40 years’ reputation. Many hundreds of Testimonials received. ‘The one 
3 only ge 

THOUSANDS OF TOMAT Equal to any, if not better, and cheaper er 
ENTIRELY SAV ss oA aN so why not use it and save money? al and impr 
Be satisfied with the best—the ee in the end. $-pt. lpt. lqt. $gall. 1gall. 2gall. 5 gall. 10 gall. In Tins, Gr 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society, 1/- ue 2/6 4/- 7/6 15/- 25/- 45/= shade ae! 
Cubic ft. 1,090 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 CORRY’S CONCENTRATED QUASSIA EXTRACT 14 Ibs. 
: a/- 3/6 G/- 10/6 19/- d-pt. 1pt. lat. dgall. 1gall. 2gall. 5 gall. 10 gall. , 
Also in 2, 5, and 10 gall. free drums. 9d. 13 2 3/6 6/6 12/6 23/« 42/= Do not be advised to use amy OV 


SOLD BY ALL NURSERY MEN & SEEDSMEN Orders by post must have cashrgnd postage, CORRY & co., Ltd., Shad Thames, bc 
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Vv 


H ents 
. 


KCEPTIONAL OFFER to 


bea 


(| 
a 


=| Simple and Effective; will last 
| foryears. A Neat, Rigid Struc- 
>, ture, consisting of Stout Steel 
Enamelled Uprights and Cross- 
; rods, Netting of soft but superior 
strong cotton cord, Rot Proofed. 
: Supplied in 9 ft. sections, 6 ft. 
‘| above ground §8/- for first sec- 
tion, 5/6 for each additional 
continuous section. 
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Just arrived — 50,000 
Tapering Bamboo Canes 
omended by Leading Growers. 10ft. at 20/-, 
{i/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on application. 


meres & CO. 1° cyer Sts City Ra. 


LONDON, E8.C. 1. 


4 
‘ 
} 
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No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULCAN INOINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 

2 for 22/6. 
Carriage om one, either 
size, 1/-. 

Carriage on two, either 
size, 1/6. 


‘sOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
‘Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 

CK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 
SES ra et tale tee | 


tT 


TOHNSON'S 


‘A NETTING 


tv, Hand made, Tarred, for training 

s and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 

it. high, Sd., 44 ft. 4id., 6 ft. Gd., 
‘ft. 73d.,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
ire 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders “ G.I.” 

4} BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 

POULTRY NETTING, 
efor List, Every description of Netting made. 


|. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


‘PORATION STREET, MANCHESTER : 
RARER NE CS SRT TET HRA AEST ETE DETNE 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


EOE TOTOCL 


SI 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


ard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 


ULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


for PEA, BEAN, and 
RAINER all CLIMBING PLANTS 


readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


A Genuine Offer of Extra Heavy New 
Tanned 1 mesh Garden Netting, 
corded. Original price 64d., Reduced 
Price 44d. per sq. yd. This 
Unique Offer for One Week Only. 
Tennis Boundary Netting of 
reliable qualities supplied. 


in, 
NETTING ONLY. 
Strong and Reliable 


Siitseta ita Orta Otte 
3d. 44d, 6d. 9d. 
per running yard. 


Write for particulars :— 


A. NORMAN & SON, 
: Net Works, 
: BRIDPORT, DORSET , 


18 ft. long, 
6 ft. high, 9 ft. 
wide, complete 
for 47/-. Quota- 
tions for other sizes 


} ? ‘ Cart We 
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| : 
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VAPORITE IN THE SOIL 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, 


; ] Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
JOH. HANSEN 
Astor House, 14, Aldwych, LONDON, W.0. 2 


SPECIAL SWEET PEA MANURE 


The Original ! The Paramount! 
Produces perfect blooms, with superb 
ss colour, without coarseness $4 


SPECIAL ROSE, CHRYSANTHEMUM, TOMATO, 
FRUIT TREE, VINE, LAWN GRASS, FLORAL 


In bags: 71bs. 3/3; 141bs. 5/6; 28 Ibs. 9/9 ; 
561bs. 15/-; 1121bs. 26/6. Carriage paid. 
In tins: 1/9 and 3/- each. Post free. 


Also LAWN SAND, CARNATION, TONK’S ROSE, 
SPECIAL ON‘ON TOP DRESSING, etc. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


G. H. MACKERETH, Ltd. 
ULVERSTON - LANCS. 


PATENT 
N°212974+ T 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 24 x 1} In. with rustless wires, 
12 In., 2/3 doz.:7 in. , 2/- doz.; 14 x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. ano 7}d. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63:). and 104d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


"ui 


Green Fly 


Woolly Aphis, etc., and Mildew on Roses and 
other plants are eradicated by means of ABOL 
NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE, the 


standard remedy. Abol also improves the foliage. 


Clean to handle. No unpleasant smell. Non- 
damaging to paintwork. Used in the Royal Gardens. 


ABOL 


pint 1/4; pint 2/2 ; quart 3/4; 
4 gallon 5/3; gallon 9/6. 


Abol Patent Syringes 


Give the most perfect spray, which can be varied from fine to medium or coarse, 
as desired. ‘The spray is so fine that it hangs in the air and soaks upper and under 
surfaces alike. Specially recommended by the National Rose Society. 


No. 4 (1 x 14) 16/4; No. 5 (1x 20) 
21/-; No. 6 (14 x 20) 26/-. 
Bend “ A,” extra 1/6. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDERS 


Abol Standard Garden Specialities are sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 
Chemists and Stores. If any difficulty, please write to (11), ABOL LIMITED, Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 


KILLS INSECTS 


[FERTILISERS| 
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| NATIONAL. ROSE 


SOC. 


REAT SUMMER ROSE SHOW in the 
ROYAL HOSPITAL GARDENS, 


CHELSEA 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY, JUNE 29th & 30th 


Friday, grounds 11.25 a.m., tents 12 noon to 3 p.m., 5 /- 
2/6 
1/- 


3pm. toy pm  - - - 


” 


Saturday, I] am. to 5 pm. - - 


Band of H.M. Scots Guards. 


Oe Se See 
GARDEN NETS 


Best Quality. Carriage Paid. 


“TONK’S” 


(asthe ROSE MANURE 


25/- cwt. : % 
2/6, Other sizes in eauortion rips BOUNDARY NETS 
Special Trade Terms. 


THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., LOWESTOFT 


Tomato FERTILIZER 
Carriage Paid. 


The Heckmondwike Chem, Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIK®* 


The finest pear producer 50 x 2 yds. 10/- 6/3 
per 30/- cwt. 50 x 4 yds. 19/9 12/6 
SWEET PEA FERTILIZER 25 x 8 yds. 19/9 12/6 | 
| 


Stewed 


Gooseberries 
with 


‘* BIRDS Custarp 
‘make the best dish now 
in season. 


There's a wonderful combination of health, good 
cheer and nourishment in stewed Gooseberries 
with Bird’s Custard. Everybody can enjoy 
this dish, because Gooseberries never 
disagree when served with Bird’s. 


Tins, 1/314; boxes, 1/- & 6%d.; 
pkts., ld. 


lron g Steel ky 


FEN CING 
AnD GATES 


FIELD FENCING, 
KENNEL RAILING, 
TENNIS FENCING, 
WIRE NETTIRKG, 
TREE GUARI 


VWhite for Catalogue 
BAYLISS JONE 


€ BAYLISS LT 


WOLVERHAMPTO} 
8 139-141 CANNON S? x 


(A PAR-EXCELLE 
BLOOM 
PRODUCE 


is by reason of the completeness o! 
composition and the happy blending o 
high grade organic and other ingredi 
acknowledged by gardening experts t 
supreme amongst fertilizers in produ 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Prices: 
each 
112 lb. Bags - 26/~ 14 lb. Bags - 
56, » - 14/= 7 ,, Tins 
28 yt, 2 Sl 2°. = nn 


1lb. Tin - 9d. each 
If your local Seedsman does not ¢ 
stocks, supplies can be obtained 
from the Works. — 
The fullest instructions accompany 
each Package. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINSON. 
BROTHERS 


LTD 


WEST 
BROMWICH 


JUNE 23, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”? 


401 Cotton plants br ach ac 393 Laburnums blown over 399 Plants, insectivorous 

} ii 3 th oe Fee AON 
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WwW difficult it is to choose a picture! 
nd how often one is carried away by a 
rst impression and buys a_ picture 
to-morrow does not quite satisfy! 
jlon’t quite like that corner of ft ee | 
‘colour was a little less vivid.” ‘‘ I 
e distance was a little more vague to 
ay to the imagination.” And so in a 
kor two the new picture is banished 
1e place of honour up to the spare bed- 
1 ee 
ic yardens can influence one in the 
only they cannot be banished 
only be pulled to pieces at 
mse and reconstructed. If 
»merely wanting a place in which 
bw an interesting collection of 
buy stone and let your gardener 
ve it. If he is a good plantsman 
sl see that each plant has its re- 
eents—but you cannot expect him 
ju a picture. The arrangement 
you and make you long for 
‘get grown over. You would 
‘a contractor to create a 
esign for a house, though he 
ce something similar that will 
oN until you look into it. If 
ant a picture, if you want Nature 
cuced at her best, something in ex- 
i proportion with a restrained 
| ie of dignity, you must go to a 
. He will give you something 
n live with and love. 
only recently, quite recently, that 
dening world has learnt what to 
br in a well-constructed rock gar- 
| It used to be considered that a 
«ior plants was enough. This, 
1 of primary importance, is but 
ie of the picture. Colour must 
i 


lied, and a knowledge of rock for- 
is is essential, or false features 
feep in which will irritate you, 
| it may need an expert to tell you 
rthe fault lies. 

he are many who build rock gar- 
ofessionally who have but an ele- 
ty knowledge of nature, and there 
ise who claim to be critics who 
tell a false feature when they see 
Ir instance, with surface limestone, a 
jnat lies flat in nature should not be 
“On edge to give the appearance of a 
s is a trap many fall into, even 
‘those who claim expert knowledge, 
sult is like an inferior copy of an 
This in-truth it is, for Nature is 
faster of masters. It may please the 
Re exhibition, but should you. live 
‘for a few months, the rocks that are 
alse base will come to fidget you each 
‘4 pass. Some will say.this is being 


too particular. The answer is: Live for a 


‘year with a rock garden built by a master, 


and you will never again be satisfied with 
the second best, even though the world 
clamours that the second best is wonderful. 
Proportion is as important in a rock garden 
as in a picture. How many men can say at 
the right moment: ‘‘ Enough, my picture is 
complete.”’ Restraint is lost, another rock 
is added, and yet another, and on each new 
group more plants are crowded, until dignity 


Nature’s way 


A rock study in the Tyrol 


and restfulness vanish, and the result is a 
mass of stone like a devil’s cavern. Should 
the design chance to have an upward stratifi- 
cation, it is worse; you are left wondering if 
vou have not lost your way in the organ loft 
of Sti;Paul’s. 

To-day, under the guidance of those who 
lead: opinion in art, the public is demanding 
the best,: and what the public. demands it 
gets! It is not content to see large masses 
of rock that rely onthe planting to cover 
faults of construction. The appreciative sec- 


Pictures one can live with 


tion of the public demands a picture that 
looks as if it had stood there through the 
ages before man was evolved. The test of 
perfect handling of rock is if one’s picture can 
satisfy before ever a plant is placed. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The National Rose Society 


The National Rose Society have arranged 
an extremely good programme for their great 
International Rose Conference in Lon- 
don, from June 29th to July 5th. The 
Summer Rose Show will open on 
Friday, June 2gth, in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital, at 12 noon. The show 
will be continued during Saturday. On 
Sunday afternoon, July ist, there will 
be a reception of visitors and members 
by the President at Park House, Potters 
Bar. The following day a conference 
will be held at Caxton Hall, when 
some important subjects will be dis- 
cussed at both the morning and after- 
noon conference. This will be succeeded 
by a dinner at the Savoy Hotel at 
7 o’clock. A visit to Kew Gardens fol- 
lows on the next day, and on the 
Wednesday, July 4th, there will be a 
tour of some of the important Rose 
nurseries in the Colchester district. The 
programme will be concluded on Thurs- 
day, July 5th, by a visit to the great 
Rose nurseries (under glass) in the Lea 


Valley. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the Hon. Secretary, 
National Rose Society, 28, Victoria 


Street, S.W.. 1. 


Holland House gardens 


The gardens at Holland House, 
Kensington, will be opened to the public 
by permission of Mary, Countess of 
Ilchester, on Saturdays, June 30th, and 
July 7th and 14th, from 2 till 8. Ad- 
mission can be obtained on payment of 
1s. at the gates. The proceeds will go 
to the West London Hospital and the 
Crippled Boys’ Home, in which the 
Countess takes a great personal interest. 


British Aquarists’ Association 


The British Aquarists’ Association is hold- 
ing its Third Annual Exhibition, from July 
24th to July 28th next, at Trinity Hall, Great 
Portland Street. This is the largest exhibi- 
tion of its kind, and there will be some 1,000 
exhibits. Among the entries are many rare 
and valuable fancy goldfish, reptiles, tropical 
fish, batrachians, and aquatic plants. An 
exhibition of this nature is a colossal under- 


taking, as it entails much foresight and 
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thought, as each aquarium or vivarium is 
set separately, and generally an exact replica 
of the natural surroundings of the aquatic 
creature in question. Much sand or shingle 
has then to be washed very carefully, and all 
the plants or other adjuncts cleaned properly. 
One of the objects of the exhibition is to 
show that fish can be kept in an aquarium 
or pool and thrive therein and propagate their 
species. 


National Sweet Pea Society’s Annual 
Outing, 1928 


The annual outing of members of the 
National Sweet Pea Society to inspect the 
trials of novelty Sweet Peas which are be- 
ing grown by Messrs. E. W. King and Co., 
Ltd., at Coggeshall, Essex, will be held on 
Thursday, June 28th next. Messrs. E. W. 
King and Co. have very kindly invited the 
members to lunch in their warehouse at 
Kelvedon Station at 12.30 p.m., and at 1.30 
p.m. the members will proceed by bus to 
Coggeshall to the trials. A train leaving 
Liverpool Street Station at 10.47 a.m. arrives 
at Kelvedon at 12.22 and an up train arrives 
at Kelvedon at 11.28. Trains leave Kelvedon 
for London at 4.33 p.m. and 5.48 p.m., and 
for down stations at 4.59 p.m. and 5.39 p.m. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Lascelles, 
K.G., D.S.O., will preside at the 83rd Anni- 
versary Festival Dinner in aid of the funds 
at the Savoy Hotel, Strand, London, on 
June 28th. This benevolent institution was 
founded in 1838. It grants permanent relief 
to aged and distressed gardeners and to their 
widows. The Secretary is Mr. G. J. Ingram, 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Society, 92, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Cornwall Agricultural Society’s Show 
at Bodmin 


Messrs. Kelway and Son received the large 
Gold Medal and an Award of Merit for the 


best exhibit in the horticultural section. This 
exhibit consisted of hardy border flowers, 
chiefly Pzeonies, Delphiniums, and _ Pyre- 


thrums. 


Resuscitation of the Edinburgh Chrysan- 
themum show 

A great many admirers of the ’Mum, 

both professional and amateur, will learn 
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with satisfaction that a show on a fairly large 
scale is being run by ‘* The British Towns 
Exhibition Association’’ in the Waverley 
Market, Edinburgh, on October 31st next 
and the following three days, when quite sub- 
stantial prizes are being offered in 43 classes. 
These include flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 
The show is being run by arrangement with 
and under the patronage of ‘‘ The Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society.’’ It is to 
be hoped that this show may be in every way 
successful, for it has been long felt that such 
a floral exhibition in late autumn was much 
wanted. Many of us remember the truly 
great shows held by ‘‘ The Scottish Horticul- 
tural Association’’ over a long series of 
years, and which were only brought to an 


i 
June 23, | 


end by the war. It was, in the opi) 
many, quite a calamity when this fin; 
came to be discontinued, so the new | 
is almost certain of a hearty welcom - 
numerous supporters of the old show, | 
schedules and all necessary informati) 
be had by applying to Mr. D, | 
Manager, British Towns Exhibit 
sociation, 9, Waverley Market, Edi, 
The Association is also holding a sb, 
‘“ Amateur and Allotment Holders ” 
same hall on Saturday, October 27) 
Monday, October 29th, when | 
offered in 17 classes for flowers an): 


tables. This also deserves every enc| 
ment, and we hope it will secur) 
support. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not resbonsible for the 


The lesser-known Primula species 


N your report of the Primula Conference 
the hope is expressed that visitors will 
have been smitten with ‘‘ Primulitis.”? _ 

With this expression, I am sure, Primula 
enthusiasts will be in full agreement, but if 
Primula cultivation is to be taken up 
thoroughly, steps will have to be taken to 
make some of the lesser-known species now 
in cultivation more accessible to the amateur 
grower. 

As matters now stand it is a sheer im- 
possibility to obtain many of the species one 
sees exhibited, and it cannot be expected that 
the really keen amateur is going to be con- 
tent with growing the same ‘‘ standard ”’ 
species year in and year out. 

Within the last two or three years I have 
seen plants on show of the following score 
or so species and badly want them, but I 
have not the faintest idea from where they 
are to be obtained:—Pauline, rupicola, 
nutans, farinosa alba, sinolisteri, algida 
Ellisaze, mollis, effusa, Reidii, seclusa, 
Werringtonensis, apoclita, redolens, auran- 
tiaca, Forrestii, flexilipes, luteola, reticu- 
lata, Loczii, Forbesii, and hyb. anisodora x 
helodoxa, to which one might add Omphalo- 
gramena. 

The policy of keeping these more uncom- 


Corydalis solida with Erythronium Denscanis in the Nut walk 


ater eat 


views 


expressed by correspondents 


4 | 
mon kinds in a few hands is a mistak) 
and I am convinced that if their cultu’ 
more widespread we should not hear s, 
of ‘‘ died out of cultivation.”’ 

It should be the duty of all }j 
growers to waste no effort in inducinj) 
to take up cultivation of Primula: 
can only be done by making the nu! 
species available as large as possible. 

Birmingham. 


W. Les ik Ca} 
The Meadow Cranesbill _ 


A note on a blue Méadow Cranes) 
peared on page 355 of this paper on Ji: 
by ‘‘W. M. D.” The writer stai} 
clusters of bright blue blossoms | 
througnout the summer, and, plan 
tween crimson and white Phloxes, a 
combination of colours is secur) 
‘“W. M. D.’’ would be kind enough} 
the botanical natne of this species 1} 
many readers of GARDENING ILLU 
would be glad to obtain it. I have g), 
pratense with fine handsome heads | 
purple blossoms , and also the G. it) 
with still larger blossoms of Tyrian| 
For many years I have had these 
Geraniums close to groups of ve) 
orange Lilium umbellatum and the C| 
which comes into flower a little late | 
combination of purple and gold (the 
mentary colours) is more harmoniou 
eyes than purple with any tint of ( 
but the above-named Geraniums haye 
flowering before even the earliest 
blooms appear. “Hed 


Corydalis solida | 


HIS little spring-flowering plant 
bably more often seen in cotté 


dens, where it has always 
favourite, than in those of larger sii 
it is too good to be neglected, and th 
foliage dies away in early summet 
easily be placed where something wi 
permanent leaves of spreading habit, 
the Lent Hellebores, which accompa 
well, will prevent the ground lookit 
Its low-toned reddish-purple colou 
nearly akin to that of the common D 
Violet. They may well be planted 
panions, for they come nearly toget 
depart at about the same time. C 
solida is also known as Fumaria bulb 
for a popular name as Purple Fumitc 
specific names of the alternative b 
terms are descriptive of the root, a se 
bulb-like ball of bright yellow colour 


Seeds of Californian wild flos 
Many of your readers will, I th 
interested in knowing of a new list 


e 


of Californian wild flowers now @ 


93, 1928 


ester Rowntree and Co., Box 986, 
, California. Nearly 200 species of 
f native plants are given, and many of 
aye been collected by Mrs. Rowntree 
in the mountains, on the plains, and 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Louisa Kine (Mrs. Francis Kroc). 
gan. 


Lupins well flowered 


[ sending a photograph of Lupins 
nin our garden here. They are par- 
arly fine this year, some over 5 feet in 

(Miss) J. Butt. 
y, near Canterbury. 


Daffodils from seed 


azuy L. Wilson’s notes on the above 
in your issue of oth inst., have a two- 
ue. They are written by an -experi- 
hybridist and grower who is in 
on of the last word on his subject, 
y provide a most valuable contribution 
mation which has, in the past (and 
jous reasons), been commonly held 
y raisers of new varieties. 

dils have strong claims to be called 
| flowers. Roses are for high sum- 
affodils and Narcissi the unchallenged 
id ladies of springtime. 

ing time will soon be here again, and 
ho intend adding to the present wealth 
ng their own seedlings will soon be 
into specialists’ catalogues in search 
1t bulbs which will in due course pro- 
wgeny ot outstanding value. 

sis one aspect of the subject of selec- 
seed parents upon which Mr. Wilson 
touch, and which, I think, should be 
y borne in mind by intending hybrid- 
xhibition flowers are not wanted for 
ids, woodland varieties are not 
for rock gardens, and vice versa. 
voodland plant should be tall, capable 
iting itself amid surrounding herbage, 
ficiently robust of constitution to 
se and look after itself among tree 
ritholt deterioration. Mass effect is 
or, and the conformation of individual 
is a secondary consideration. If rock 
are the object in view, short, sturdy 
hich will withstand winds, and grace- 
e of flower, coupled with the colour 
, will be the desiderata. Here, again, 
hibition table merits of individual 
is not of the first importance. 

owledge not only of the immediate 
ge, but also of the natural habitat of 
cies will be a valuable asset. As a 
rule the majority of our flowers are 
“of garden origin ’’ and sufficiently 
hardiness that this factor may be 
as negligible, but there are important 
ms. Triandrus, cyclamineus, and 
zettas are not indigenous to Great 
but hail from warmer latitudes. 

mly in favoured localities, such as the 
land Scilly Isles and Cornwall, that 
i, Paper White, and many similar 
s will thrive in the open. Poets or 
crossed with Tazettas produce Poetaz, 
toup are more or less hardy. It will 
e be seen that a hypothetical cross, 
x Poetaz, will contain a double dose 
tta blood (derived from each parent) 
Joubly tender in consequence. 

drus, particularly calathinus, has 
gely employed to produce ‘ texture ”’ 
many Leedsii and pale Trumpet varie- 
he same rule will apply; the inter- 
. of such varieties will produce a 
roportion of tender progeny. As an 
ion of this one may cite Silver 
, a flower which is truly a melody of 
lous proportion. It was bred from 
is calathinus crossed with Sol d’Or 
and, as a consequence, does not take 
0 our British climate. Again, King 
vas, I believe, raised in Portugal. It 
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Lupins well flowered 


is a Maximus seedling and, like its pro- 
genitor, is exacting in its climatic demands. 
If Triandrus pollen is used upon it the 
“tender ’ element becomes preponderating 
and the seedlings are short-lived. 

Another point to be remembered is that 
some species, such as cyclamineus, are bog- 
dwellers, pure and simple. This variety will 
accommodate itself to and seed freely in 
shady woodlands, but a non-freezing bog is 
its true home, and, given such accommoda- 
tion, it responds by growing many times its 
usually seen size and strength. 

The study of heredity in relation to the pro- 
posed environment of the progeny is as im- 
portant with flowers as with animals, and 
such points as I have enumerated above 
should be borne in mind when the hybridist 
sets out with a purpose in view. 

If short-stemmed hardy rock garden species 
are aimed at, triandrus hybrids should be 
avoided, and such varieties as embody 
Jonquil, cyclamineus, and obvallaris blood 
be employed instead. If show flowers, pure 
and simple, are required, the conformation 
and texture of the bloom alone is a legitimate 
objective, while if market varieties are the 
aim in view, long stems, quick increase, 
‘“ showiness,’’ and good lasting qualities 
when cut form a composite criterion of merit. 


Abingdon. HERBERT G. LONGFORD. 


Observations on Chelsea Show 


Any observations made by Sir William 
Lawrence, Bt., the late Treasurer of the 
R.H.S., are deserving of the most careful 
attention. 

It is well that attention has been drawn to 
the tents which let but little light through. 
It was my lot to be in one of them on the 
Monday before the show opened, and during 
the storm the work of arranging the plants 
had to be done by artificial light. This may, 
in part, account for the interference in 
colours, of which Sir William Lawrence com- 
plains, but it does not account for blue 
Delphiniums being shown in close proximity 
to Cardinal and Carmine Amaryllis. At the 
Royal Academy the colour scheme of one pic- 
ture is frequently killed by those next to it. 
At Chelsea groups of highly coloured flowers 
could be screened from one another by tall 
foliage plants, did space permit, but it is 
notorious that exhibitors require, in many 
cases far more space for the showing of their 
special plants than can be obtained, and there 
is, therefore, no room for the introduction of 


plant screens. Most of the visitors to Chelsea 
will agree that the grouping of the Rhodo- 
dendrons left much to be desired, and, in my 
humble opinion, they should be kept weil 
away from Azaleas unless the tints of those 
shown are limited, and then chosen and 
arranged with the greatest care and fore- 
thought. With regard to changing the date 
of the show, this is, indeed, a matter that 
requires very grave consideration. 

If postponed till the end of June or be- 
ginning of July, as suggested, it is to be 
feared that in any nonmal summer the heat 
in the tents would be too much for many of 
the plants and most of the exhibitors, who, 
it must be remembered, have to spend the 
hottest part of the day under canvas. The 
general public would find it overpowering, 
and fainting would be of frequent occurrence. 
With a variation in date it is possible we 
might see a few plants and fruits not at pre- 


sent shown. Nels dele WA 
Cotton plants 


Some years ago (1913) Messrs. Selfridge 
and Co., during a ‘‘ White Sale,’ gave to 
their customers, for competition, seeds of the 
Cotton plant. 

My employers passed them on to me to 
grow, and as I was successful in winning the 
first prize of £10 my experience may be of 
some interest to readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. 

{ believe there are three species grown for 
general commercial purposes. Gossypium 
Bahma, the hybrid which originated in 
Egypt, which is larger in size, has a more 
erect habit, and produces much more cotton 
than the variety grown in Barbadoes, Gossy- 
pium barbadense, or Gossypium herbaceum 
of the East Indies. 

The variety I grew was G. Bahma. Seeds 
were sown in February in small pots, 
Plunged in a propagating case with bottom 
heat they quickly germinated, and, after 
hardening off, were potted on in a series of 
small shifts until the final No. 12 93-inch pot. 

The cultivation was quite simple, a light 
soil made slightly richer at each subsequent 
potting, not too hard-pressed in the pots, 
thorough drainage, using old mortar-rubble, 
as the plants, when growing, require plenty 
of moisture both at the roots and atmosphere. 
The big, soft leaves were never troubled with 
any insect pests. 

At the end of the season the plants were 
over 6 feet high and still producing their 
large, showy, Mallow-like flowers as growth 
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extended. With the seed-pods, composed of 
three large heart-shaped bracts, which, as 
they ripened, burst, throwing out a substance 
like cotton wool, forming fluffy ‘‘ bolls ”’ 
along the stems, the raw material from 
which one of the biggest industries of the 
world is built up. 

The conditions under which the plants 
were grown must be considered ideal, which 
everybody is not fortunate to have. Still, 
quite good plants may be grown during sum- 
mer in an intermediate temperature, and they 
are intensely interesting, being one of the 
most important plants of the whole vegetable 
kingdom. Mark WEBSTER. 

Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


Felicia Bergeriana 


Having received a few seeds of the above 
from a friend who praised it very highly, I 
decided to pay especial care to it and test its 
value by planting a nice little colony out on a 
sunny, warm bed. The result has surpassed 
my expectations, for, apart from its freedom 
of growth, the exquisite blue of its flowers, 
which are like large single Daisies, is 
astonishing. We are delighted with this 
little gem, which is becoming more effective 
every day by reason of the increasing num- 
bers of its pure Cambridge blue flowers. 
These arrest the attention of everyone. 

The plant appears to be of annual duration 
and is of a rather spreading nature, all the 
flowers, however, being carried erect on wiry 
6-inch to 8-inch stems, the yellow centre only 
serving to enhance their beauty. 

It is a plant rarely seen, but, once seen, not 
easily forgotten, and is bound to find a host 
of admirers when better known, as it pro- 
mises to be an ideal subject for furnishing 
bare spaces on rock gardens where a summer- 
flowering plant is needed to carpet the soil 
left bare by the removal of ripened foliage of 
spring bulbs; indeed, it would appear to be 
a very desirable plant for all sunny positions 
where the soil is not too rich. 

It was introduced to this country many 
years ago, I believe, from South Africa, but 
was one of those choice subjects which from 


time to time drop out of cultivation. 
E. M. 


A promising Tulip 


N unnamed Tulip of outstanding merit 
A gziites by Mr. G. W. Miller, of 

Wisbech, at the recent Chelsea Show, 
and referred to on page 354 of the issue of 
June 2nd. It is a tall-growing plant of 
clearest buttercup-yellow, ‘‘ feathered ”’ or 
margined with brightest scarlet. A valuable 
contribution to an already long list of out- 
standing varieties of distinct colour. IBF 


Rock plants which may be a nuisance 


The article under this heading, issue June g, 
should be useful to budding rock gardeners 
in showing them what to avoid, but I must 
protest against Silene alpestris being in- 
cluded in this black list. Man and boy, I 
have known and grown Silene alpestris for 
45 years, and have carried it about from one 
garden to another, and, so far from con- 
sidering it a nuisance, I should place it 
amongst the 50 choicest Alpine plants, In 
my experience it is far more likely to be en- 
croached upon than to encroach, and I can 
only suppose that the writer of the article 
has been imposed upon and sent some weed 
which, from his description, is certainly not 
Silene alpestris. 

Campanula G. F. Wilson is never likely to 
become a nuisance as it will scon die out 
unless divided and replanted frequently. 

I must admit that Iceland Poppies, beauti- 
ful as they are, may become rather a nuisance 
among choice plants such as, shall I say, 
Silene alpestris, but I have never found 
Papaver alpinum sow itself too profusely. 
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On the contrary, it does not sow itself enough 
with me, and I always sow seeds of it every 
year. 

The following might be added _ to 
“KK. R.-J.’s ” list of undesirables :— 

Convolvulus althzoides, a perfectly lovely 
plant, but one which may become almost as 
great a nuisance as its near relation, Bind- 
weed. ' 

Epilobium glabellum, which I ought to 
have known better than to accept from some 
kind (?) friend a few years ago and which, I 
fear, is defeating me in a contest for 
supremacy. 

Oxalis corniculata rubra, a pretty little 
bronze-leafed plant with golden-yellow 
flowers, which took me years to eradicate. 
Any nurseryman who sells these plants with- 
out warning his unsuspecting customer 
should have ‘‘ six months hard.”’ 

Campanula pusilla and the beautiful var. 


A remarkable new yellow Tulip shown 
at Chelsea by Mr. G. W. Miller, of 
Wisbech 


Miss Willmott ought almost to be included 
in the black list, as they are terrible 
spreaders among choice plants. 
Mark FENwIck. 
Abbotswood, Stow-on-the- Wold. 


Rhodohypoxis Baurit 


In the observations of Sir William 
Lawrence on Chelsea Show, in your issue of 
June 2nd, he says: ‘‘On Messrs. Baker’s 
stall there was a plant of the beautiful 
Rhodohypoxis, which is so difficult to grow.”’ 
I believe I am the only person in England 
with much experience of this little plant, and 
I should like to say it is quite the best- 
tempered and easiest plant to grow that.I 
know. I have never lost a plant, except one 
planted out in the autumn and one that was 
forced. It comes easily from seed, and 
flowers the year after sowing. It can be 
divided, and it grows well in any sort of soil. 
The flowers last, individually, for at least 


June 


three weeks, and the plant flowers fr 
till September. Last winter I tr 
open ground and all the plants c 
safely. They were in well-drain 
Whether it would be hardy in ad 
tion I do not know, as I have not 1 
I shall do so this year. The o 
really objects to is being forced. 
had it it has lived in a cold frame. 
_ Susan K. Garnett-Bomi) 
ap 
Narcissus Hellenicus 
In a Daffodil list sent to me rec 

a foreword has been written by 
G. H. Engleheart. The perusal 
given me the keenest interest, an 
that he refers to the chanming little 
poeticus, which is usually styled 
of Zinnzus’’ or ‘‘ poeticus ver 
the name at the head of my note. 
years past I have read all the li 
the Daffodil that I have been able to 
of, but I have no recollection of hay 
countered the name Hellenicus befor 
Probably Mr. Engleheart has auth 
the mame, or, on the other hand, 
possible that he suggests it as a sul 
for the plant. In either case it seem 
to be a most appropriate name, espe 
he tells us that this Daffodil is indig 
Greece. Besides being appropriat 
handier to use than the rather ci 
titles under which it has gone, an 


the name ‘‘ Hellenicus ”’ will re 


generally used. Away at the back 
ancestry of some of my - seedlings 
charm me most lies the influe 
perfectly formed little flower, < 
hybridist, a far more renowned mz 
told me not long ago that he at 

good perianths of many of his mode 
lings to the influence of (may I no 
poeticus Hellenicus in previous gi 


CEnothera fruticosa var. Yor 


I quite agree with your correspor 
385) in his dislike of ‘‘ floppy ” 
have always regarded C&nothera : 
an exception. I have been unable t 
the true Youngi, which I originall ‘hl 
the Edge Hall garden, but CH. frut 
usually sent out instead of it. Ifa 
CE. Youngi be planted and the altern 
in the back row be tied up so as to a 
others to fall forward between thi 
ful golden waterfall effect can ! 
which always attracts attention. N 
other plants might be treated -in t 
manner, such as Erigeron speciosu! 
have not tried them myself. I he 
Aster discolor allowed to fall on 
and flower there so that it is ha} 
cognisable as one of the Americar 
It is quite attractive when ca v 4 

Mayfield. A. H. ) 
The hardy Maiden-hair Fern (Ad 

pedatum) 

Usually considered a very difficult 
establish, this most lovely hardy 
worth any extra time spent on its cul 
It likes a rich, moist, semi-shaded §| | 
any deciduous trees, excepting — 
soil should be well drained, cons! 
part old loam, one part old peat, ¥ 
and leaf-soil added. This Fern ha 
wiry, creeping roots which seem 
coming always to the surface. 
plant this species deeply, but ¢ 
top-dress it so that the new roots a) 
naked. The matured fronds are ( 
inches to 2 feet long, and its 
stems are such a contrast with its lo 
fronds. I believe one of its cultura 
is to heavily top-dress them for # 
carefully removing most of them | 
spring. “RLM 
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Meconopsis Wallichii 


YONE who possesses a shady corner 
here there is a good depth of well- 
‘ined leafy loam should grow 
opsis Wallichii, a giant rising to 4 feet 
‘ts most handsome rosette of hairy, 
toothed leaves, and in July producing 
res of large diaphanous flowers. 
flowers are from 3 inches to 4 inches 
neter, and in good forms are of a deep 
eolour beautifully set off by the tassel 
len anthers in their centres. 

srtunately, there are some forms of 
feconopsis which possess murky and 
uplish blooms, one of which has been 
sd by the varietal name ‘‘ atrofusca,”’ 
plants are raised from seed collected 
sood forms the seedlings will, in all 
ility, share the characteristics of their 
S. 

snopsis Wallichii must be raised from 
ach year in order to enjoy its beauty 
season, as the plant is but of biennial 
sn, but it is well worth the trouble. 


e advocate the protection of the first 
rosette with glass during the winter to 
the hairy leaves from the devastating 
of our climate, but I have never found 
sssary, and, indeed, the hair is a pro- 
, as it holds away the raindrops from 
af surface, which is thus prevented 
ecoming sodden. These raindrops give 
Jed value to the leaves, as they glisten 
swels in any stray gleams of wintry 
ne which may happen on them. 


plants in my illustration are growing 
. north side of a hedge at the top of a 
ing wall, and have had no protection 
ver from the time when they were 
d there as three-month-old seedlings. 
ied that there is ample depth of soil and 
ate drainage there is no difficulty about 
Iture of this plant. 
REGINALD KAYE. 


Birch, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


Asphodels ! 


) you ever dream? I do, often—some- 
imes asleep, sometimes awake, some- 
imes between sleeping and waking, so 
iow I hardly know the difference. And 
ssurdities of dreams! In dreamland | 
say, and do the most impossible 
; and find myself in the most impossi- 
laces. Quite lately, in one of those 
int trances, I found myself—where do 
hink? You would never guess. In 
a, of all unlikely places, right inside 
ate and front to front with St. Peter, 
I recognised by the keys at his belt— 
“may inform you, the grim old gate- 
r that some imaginations picture him, 
ss between Charon and Diogenes, but, 
: contrary, a pleasant elderly ghost with 
le on his lips and humour in his eye. 

ly son,’’ said he 
vy, | am no chicken, and it seemed to 
tremely odd that anyone should profess 
her such an old hand as myself till I 
scted that, after all; St. Peter was my 
by some 2,000 years. 

ly son,”’ said he, ‘‘ I did not expect to 
ju here, but I am glad to find you inside 
ate. May I ask how you got in? ”’ 

y the skin of my teeth,”’ said I. 

Vell, it must have been a narrow shave, 
as they used to say down in Judea, a 
is as good as a mile. And since you are 
What can I do for you? ”’ 

Vell, your Saintship we 
‘here, before I could get further, I was 
od by a cherub at my side, who 
ered that I must say ‘‘ Your Holiness.”’ 
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Did I not know that the Saint was the first 
and greatest of the Popes? 

‘““ Well, Your Holiness,’ I said, grateful 
for the correction, ‘‘ what I most want to 
see is what I have heard most about—the 
flowersmeads of Paradise, especially the 
Daffodil fields. I am sure the numerous 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED would love 
to hear about these at first hand. Has Your 
Holiness ever, perhaps, heard of G.I.? ”’ 

‘‘ Heard of it? A nice question to ask! 
Do you think that the good things of earth 
are not shared by us.up here? Why, G.I. 
reaches us a week before the date of publica- 
tioney, 
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selves neither do I. But here comes the 
great and wise Dr, Johnson, we will ask him 
what this strange word means.”’ 

Then I looked and saw coming towards us, 
with rolling gait, rapt in meditation and in 
the floating folds of what looked like a white 
gossamer fabric, a:pensive ghost, whom the 
Saint hailed with affectionate deference. 

““‘Doctor,’”’ said .he,.*‘ here is a newly- 
arrived terrestrial who would fain know the 


meaning of ‘ stylist.’ ”’ 


ce 


“OSit; 4 said the léxicographer; *“* a ‘stylist 
is one who, having nothing to say, pro- 
pounds it with Demosthenic eloquacity.’’ 

Shani<om WOCtOrmeaSsaida lass Lou have 


Meconopsis Wallichii 


‘(-Well, then,’’ said I, ‘‘ I should-like, of 
all things, to see the Daffodil fields.”’ 

‘““ Very good,’’ said the Saint, ‘‘ but we 
don’t call:-them ‘ Daffodils ’ here. ‘ Daffodil ’ 
is all right, I daresay, as a terrestrial term, 
but-here it is thought—not vulgar, I do not 
say that—but, if you understand, not exactly 
comme il faut. In Heaven we call these 
flowers Asphodels. Yes, certainly, you shall 
see the Asphodel fields. But before I issue 
the necessary permit there is one important 
question which I must ask and you must 
answer—are you a stylist? ”’ 

‘Ts thy servant a dog,” said I, ‘‘ that I 
should be this thing? Though,.to be quite 
honest, I don’t know exactly what a 
‘aivlisty Tis.’ 

‘“ Well,’’ said the Saint, ‘‘ between our- 


relieved me from a harassing doubt. Praise 
the Powers! I am no stylist, for when I 
have nothing to say I say it.” 

‘-Sir,’? said he, turning. full upon ‘me 
eyes that brimmed with didactic benevolence, 
‘*T commend your reticence. Should you at 
any time have any assertion of moment to 
make, or fundamental principle to advocate 
or promulgate, whether by way of explica- 
tion, adhortation, approbation, expostula- 
tion, corroboration, or ratiocination, you 
must never be oblivious of this infinitely im- 
portant truth, that paucity of words, direct- 
ness of statement, and simplicity of construc- 
tion, from whatever standpoint considered, 
grammatical, logical, or rhetorical, are in- 
finitely preferable to complexity of arrange- 
ment, ambitious grandiloquence, or the most 
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The Primrose garden 


imposing and _ reverberant orerotundity.”’ 
Which words having spoken, the great spirit 
resumed his rapture and passed on, leaving 
the Saint and myself reassured and com- 
forted. 

Then St. Peter, expressing regret that he 
could not himself accompany me (for though, 
as he said, in these latter days comparatively 
few reached the gates, he must be there to 
receive the few who did), put me under the 
guidance of three Seraphims, each of whom 
had an Asphodel field in charge, but who, I 
must confess, were a trifle more disposed to 
sportive jest than seemed to me quite to 
accord with the atmosphere of precincts so 
sedate. Under such seraphic escort did I 
enter the first of the many liliaceous fields of 
Paradise, but if you expect me to describe the 
many miracles I saw, you must first give me 
the tongue or pen of an Angel. If, now, you 
could but have captured one of the trinity of 
Seraphs under protection of whose wings I 
trod the glades of Paradise, then, indeed, 
might you expect living portraits of those 
celestial flowers. For them the merest 
glance sufficed to distinguish this from that. 
I took note how they measured the flowers 
to the fraction of a decimal, and, according 
to the size of each, called them by various 
imposing names, which, however, have since 
escaped my memory, but which seemed 
somehow at the time to recall the declensions 


I had learned long since at school. So far as 
I could myself perceive, with my mere 
earthly powers of vision, the flowers of 
Paradise had much in common with the 


terrestrial Daffodil, but possessed, of course, 
in an exceptional degree all those qualities 
that go to make the peculiar Asphodel charm 
and distinction—size, form, graceful curves, 
and a certain flounciness or frilliness, which 
served to relieve what might otherwise have 
been a cloying uniformity of outline. The 
substance out of which those starry flowers 
seemed to be made—you might almost say 
*“ carved ’’—was, though elastic and pliant, 
yet firm and substantial, and, as was natural 
in a land flowing with milk and honey, had 
for the most part soft lactic or honeycomb 
tints, as if they had been moulded, some of 
frosted curd, some of Devonshire cream, 
some of the yellowest Danish butter, others 
of the palest Cheddar. And how restful were 


those soft but rich tones in contrast with the 
clamant colours of more gaudy flowers; of 
the Geranium, for instance, or the Poppy. 

It is a curious thing that for all the 
thousands of years during which the human 
race has existed and has had its imagination 
turned on Paradise, so many have con- 
structed for themselves Heavens that are so 
unheavenly—all light and no shade, all white 
and no green, all infinity and no pleasantly- 
enclosed finite spaces. For my part I was 
only too glad to find Heaven so like to what 
I had found most pleasant on earth, infinite, 
of course, but an infinity endlessly full of 
pleasant finite things—green grass, blue sky, 
leafy avenues and alleys, sweet flowers and 
equally sweet fruits, also birds (or their little 
ghosts) piping their ditties at the top of their 
little voices—not Birds of Paradise, I would 


The Primrose garden 


\ 


June 23 


t 


have you understand, which have rf} 
but the blackbird and the chaffinch, ¢ 
and the wren, the thrush and the nig! ; 
each of which I knew by the lang; 
which he sang. A 


Poets are to blame, and Dante | 
most of all, for encouraging the be ; 
the Saints walk upon the Asphc: 
Paradise, actually tread them underfc- 
belief could be more erroneous. Yn), 
have walked over beds of Asphode 
as I saw would have tired the ar} 
the sturdiest ghost. Heaven has, of, 
its grassy meads, starred with Dai. 
sweet with Violets, which flowers | 
harm from the tread of Saints, but,, 
contrary, rebound as if it refreshed , 
be touched by blessed feet. But As 
With due. deference to Dante | 
Petrarch, a bed of Asphodels is quite ; 
thing. It would be bad form for <: 
even the ghost of a poet, to w 
Asphodels. No, those who have the 
entry to the Blessed Fields walk alo 
easily-graded pathways and alleys, | 
deed, I had abundant opportunity oj. 
from my own observation, for the: 
many there who, like myself, having }} 
lately solid terrestrial bodies, had bec} 
embodied spirits, and it was easy to | 
the sight of those divine flowers was: 
to them as to me. You might have s)} 
that those sauntering ghosts were | 
holiday, so bright were they in the) 
and so rapt in ecstasy as they went, ¢; 
in the beauty of the flowers as if it} 
cordial of which they could not h} 
much or even enough. One of thi| 
band, speaking for his fellow-ghosi, 
went the length of addressing the p: 
Seraph in a set speech, thanking him} 
care of the flowers and praising their | 
beauty. It was, I confess, a surpris | 
to hear in Heaven a speech such a| 
been wont to hear in the unsacred p| 
earth. Being inured to surprises, h} 
I did not mind it, but when anoth¢ 
whipped out from the shining folds) 
drapery a Kodak and snapped m| 
Guardian Angels the shock of that, | 
was too much. Alas and alas! I aw’ 


Al 


| 


i 
is 
. 
j 
’ 
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The Primrose garden 


not the first time that the Primrose 


nn has been figured in this journal, 
avery year it seems to present some 
ifferent aspect, such as may, perhaps, 
ge the growing of this fine strain of 
nd yellow Bunch Primroses. They 
e and strong; in the case of some of 
e diameter of a single pip is greater 
at of a crownpiece. But mere size is 
feature that is most valued by the 
It is that the plant shall be strong 
ious of bloom, of good colouring, and 
| the qualities that go to make a 
hly useful garden plant. The outer 
yf the Primrose garden have wide 
and banks of plants for the same 
year; on one side a rather important 
‘Lily of the Valley, in another region 
ff, and in yet another the early white- 
| Dentaria diphylla, and, accompany- 
the pretty Forget-me-not-like Blue- 
[ary (Omphalodes verna). A_ little 
pool is fringed with Hartstongue 
nd the main way in is flanked by that 
American unarmed Bramble, Rubus 
is, with its attractive large bloom like 
white Rose and its Vine-like foliage. 


Gar 
The Lenten Rose 


ugh perhaps not so popular as the 
vas Rose, this charming, crimson- 
d flower of spring is equally worthy 
ce in the open border, and where the 
rus niger is grown for Christmas 
H. orientalis should be grown to 
, the border in spring, thus having a 
ion of bloom from November to 
The Lenten Rose is a plant that 
nd a fair amount of cold weather, 
erefore a partially shaded situation 
best. But fierce sun heat it cannot 


lant delights being under shady trees, 
planted in a border, surrounded by 
ants or ferns. When planted in an 
yrder, a north-west aspect should be 
. Although this plant will grow in 
od garden soil, it prefers a stiff clay 
so applies to the Helleborus niger), 
nere possibly some nice clay loam 
be worked into the soil before plant- 
ome old mortar rubble added will be 
intage. 

‘round should also be well drained and 
d. During the flowering season the 
should be given frequent mulchings 
ved Manure, and to encourage vigor- 
wth the surface soil should be kept 
“means of a hoe. 

 suminer the plants remain practi- 
_a Standstill. Towards the end of 
the best time for lifting and dividing 
a. for two reasons. In the first 
le plants have generally completed 
owth by this time; and, secondly, the 
being warm has a tendency to pro- 
sw growth. Lenten Roses, however, 
t séen to advantage when left undis- 
for several years. G. Barton. 


Pits and frames 


Pelargoniums for winter flowering 
be potted on as the roots reach the 
f the pots. Plant out Richardias, 
n, and other things to be lifted in the 
for flowering in the winter, Pot on 
al Carnations, Fuchsias, Sweet- 
Geraniums, also Celsias, Begonias, 
ended for autumn and winter flower- 
© not permit any to suffer for want 
t. Chrysanthemums that have not 
it in their flowering pots should be 
1 to without delay. Propagate 
‘; Marguerites, and such plants for 
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Double 


HE Violet is ever popular with the fair 

sex for personal adornment ; its fragrant 

perfume excites as much admiration as 
its beauty. 

To be really successful in the cultivation of 
these plants much depends upon the quality 
of plants used for propagation. During the 
flowering season each plant should be closely 
observed, and any throwing out flowers with 
long stems of a good size and deep colours 
should be labelled and used for propagation. 
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Violets 


about a fortnight previous to lifting, the 
plants should be given a good soaking of 
water once or twice. When lifting the plants 
a good ball of soil should be round the roots, 
and planted, if possible, in an unheated pit, 
previously dug over and some leaf soil worked 
in. . After. planting, some loamy soil which 
contains about one-third of road scrapings 
should be worked round the plant. This 
compost should be old stuff which has been 
stored away several months. The plants 


The Pwimrose garden 


Early in April (on a nice showery day) side 
runners with roots should be planted out on 
ground not too rich in manure, but if possible 
some well-decayed leaf soil worked in. By 
this means the plants will produce short, 
stout foliage, and not an abundance of leaves 
and new flowers. Great care should be taken 
during the summer in keeping the ground 
clean of weeds and preventing the surface 
soil from running together by an occasional 
hoeing and pinching of the runners. 

Little water will be needed at the roots, 
but the plants should be given a gentle dew- 
ing with a fine-rose can last thing in the 
evening at sunset. This will be very bene- 
ficial to the plants. About the third week in 
September the plants should be lifted, and 


should be planted well up near the giass; and 
after giving them a good watering, put on 
the lights and keep them close tor a few 
days; fhen admit alittle air. This may be 
gradually increased; in fact, except for the 
appearance of frost, the lights need not be 
entirely closed day or night. Many gar- 
deners’ failures with Violets are largely due 
to coddling the plants while in the pits. The 
Violet is a hardy subject that must have air, 
otherwise if kept in a close atmosphere will 
quickly ‘‘ damp: off.” 

With this treatment the plants will be free 
from Red Spider—no ‘‘ damping off,’’ and an 
abundance of good-sized flowers, which, after 
all, is what is desired. 

G. BarTON. 
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Report on condition of horticultural 
crops on the 3Jst May, 1928 


VEGETABLES 


Beans, Broad.—Making fair growth; crop 
late generally. 

Beans, Kidney (or French) and Runner.— 
Germination patchy and growth slow. 


Beet.—Germination good, but growth slow. 


Broccoli.—Germination good. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Autumn-sown making 
slow progress; spring-sown now being 
planted out. 

Cabbage (spring-sown).—Backward ; plant- 
ing out will be late in some districts. 

Cabbage (autumn-sown).—Patchy and late 
generally; good cuttings being made in 
places, 

Carrots.—Germination good, but growth 
slow. 

Cauliflower.—Early plantings patchy; 
backward and injured by frost in some parts ; 
late planting in progress. 

Celery.—Plants good, but backward gener- 
ally. 

Cucumbers (under glass).—Growing and 
cropping well. 

Kale.—Germination good, but growth slow. 

Lettuce.—Autumn-sown backward; spring- 
sown making fair progress on the whole. 

Onions.—Autumn-sown backward, but 
crop promising in places; spring-sown grow- 
ing slowly. 

Parsnips.—Germination good; making fair 
headway. 

Peas.—Earlies backward, but fairly satis- 
factory generally; late-sown fair. 

Savoys.—Germination fairly 
plants backward. 

Spinach.—Good crops being obtained in 
places. 

Tomatoes (under glass).—Crop good gener- 
ally; good quality fruit being picked. 

Tomatoes (outdoor).—Planting out in pro- 
gress in some places. 

Turnips.—Making fairly good progress. 

FRUIT 

Apples (culinary).—Set appears good on the 
whole. Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Newton Wonder, Early Victoria, and 
Grenadier good, though Bramleys have 
suffered damage in places. 


good, but 


Apples (dessert)—Set appears generally 
satisfactory. Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin,, James Grieve, Allington 


Pippin are carrying very heavy crops. Beauty 
of Bath very fair. 
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Cherries (culinary).—Morellos are good. 
Other sour Cherries variable. 
Cherries (dessert)—Fair set generally. 


Early Rivers patchy; Amber, Waterloo, and - 


Napoleon fair to good. 

Currants (Black),—Very variable. Frost 
damage was fairly heavy in some places 
where crops will be light. In Norfolk and 
other parts, however, prospects are good. 
Baldwin and Boskoop appear to have sutlered 
most damage, but in Norfolk Baldwin is 
good, 

Currants (Red).—Patchy. In places the 
crop will probably be well below average, but 
in others there is a good set and prospects 
are promising. 

Gooseberries.—Whinham’s Industry gener- 
ally good. Picking of early fruits has started. 
lrost has damaged the crop generally. The 
crop is estimated as follows:—Devon and 
Cornwall, 50 cwts. per acre; Kent (Cran- 
brook and Tonbridge), 80 cwts., (Sitting- 
bourne), 17 cwt., (Faversham), 23 cwts., 
(Malling and Dartford), 33 cwts.; Middlesex, 
30- cwts.; N.W. Worcestershire, 22 cwts. ; 
livesham, 15 cwts.; Stourport, 16 cwts.; 
West Cambs., 20 cwts.; Wisbech, 45 cwts. ; 
Herefords, 24 cwts. 

Pears.—Appear to have set well on the 
whole and crops should be average. Con- 
ference, Fertility, and Doyenne du Comice 
show good promise. Hessle and Williams 
fair. 

Plums (ordinary).—There has been a good 
set, also a good deal of dropping, and pro- 
spects are variable. Victoria appears to have 
suffered less damage than was anticipated 
and now promises well in parts.. Czar and 
Monarch good. Pershore and Purple Per- 
shore very fair.; Rivers patchy. 


Plums (Gages).—Prospect of light crop 
generally. 
Plums (Damsons).—Good in Kent and 


Cambs. ; light elsewhere. 

Raspberries.—Backward, but now flower- 
ing. Canes look promising. 

Strawberries.—Frost damage to early blos- 
som was fairly general; crops are expected 
to be late, though prospects have improved. 
The Cornish crop is estimated to be 35 cwts. 
to the.acre. Cheddar, 25 cwts.;. Hants, 263 
cwts.; Kent (Cranbrook and Tonbridge), 12 
cwts., (Sittingbourne), 74 cwts., (Faversham), 
16 cwts., (Malling and Dartford), 11 cwts. ; 
West Cambs., 234 cwts.; Wisbech Area, 25 
cwts.; N.W. Worcestershire, 163 cwts.; 
Evesham, 10 cwts.; Stourport, 11. cwts.; 
Herefords, 17 cwts. 


Pyrus Malus floribunda 


{ 


| 
June 98 
TREES AND SHR 


Halesia tetraptera | 


LTHOUGH this beautiful 4) 
small tree was introduced as lor 

1756 it does not appear to hay! 
very popular, as it is seldom rez 
specimens are seen. 
Under the botanical name of) 
tetraptera it has been known for ma. 
but its common name, Snowdr 
adequately describes the characte) 
flowers, which resemble in genera 
and delicate poise the old single §. 
of our gardens, They are, howew 
larger. 
lt forms a neat specimen, and du; 
is covered with exquisite drool | 
blossoms, and its bark, of a brows! 
is a combination that gives it a ple 
pearance. 
It is a deciduous shrub of sturc 
habit, forming a shapely bush. Th 
are produced from the joints of la 
wood, elegantly disposed, and shoy 
great advantage. | 
During this late winter many shr. 
perished from frost, but this has | 
the ordeal and, indeed, flowered me 
than usual. 
It is a valuable hardy shrub and 
larly useful in consequence of con 
bloom in May, when many of #1 
Azaleas are fading away and the bu 
Rhododendrons are in thé bud stage 
It may be grown as a lawn shri 
its graceful habit is well seen in #) 
arrangements of the rock garden, 
He aaa | 


Leptospermum bullatu 


Natives of New Zealand, the L 
mums form a small but useful f 
shrubs well adapted for cool green 
conservatory work. They may, ir 
hardy in the south of England, bi 
northern climate they require immu) 
frost. The varieties have all a stro: 
likeness, being freely branched ¢ 
slender shoots literally smothered w 
white blossoms. The best, I thin 
bullatum, which succeeds perfectly 
nary soil and in 6-inch pots. Othe 
scoparium and L. lanigerum, both 
form larger specimens than L. bulla 
are easily increased by means of ¢ 
roots are more quickly formed whe’ 
bottom heat can be given. A point | 
of the Leptospermums is that the 4 
main in bloom for almost three men 


Pyrus Malus floribun 


HIS pretty little tree, though it 

many rivals, varying in the colo 

bloom among the other near 
Crabs, always holds its own as 01 
delights of middle May, never. faili 
the first promise of its rosy buds, t 
its bountiful masses of bloom. 1 
spreading tree form allows of some 
below it; the one shown in the ill 
has an undergrowth of. Daphne 
This low-growing shrub, with its 
bloom, gives off its delicious seen 
little before the coming of the bloo 
Pyrus, as if’ to give notice that si 
good was soon to come. 


Rhododendron moupine: 


This perfectly hardy species re 
sheltered position on the rock gard 
woodland, as its very early flowers— 
pear in February and March, occ 
even in January, according to season 
trict—are so apt to be injured by 1 
weather. It is a dwarf shrub 2 feet 


a 


3, 1928 

; Jeaves thick, of oval shape, and the 
are large for the size of the plant— 
or rather more in diameter, funnel- 
white relieved by red spots, and ex- 
from pretty rose-coloured buds. | 
yupinense was introduced from China 
on, in 1903, although the species was, 
ve, originally discovered by Pére 
, Western Szechwan. Its introducer 
- growing on trees and rocks, but it 
ved quite good-tempered, and estab- 
thickets form objects of consider- 
uty. RaLtpH E, ARNOLD. 


Choisya Ternata 


bloom of the Mexican Orange 
wer has been unusually abundant 
jyear. ‘The illustration shows a row 
es that have grown into a complete 
They are backed by a wall 4 feet 
high which gives them protection on 
ler side, leaving them facing south- 
Choisya may stand in the open any- 
outh of London, but is happiest if it 
me such comfortable backing. The 
shoots grow and ripen so quickly that 
often a fair show of fresh bloom in 

It evidently likes a light, warm 
The flowers, much like Orange- 
, have a sweet scent, but the brightly- 
| foliage, when brushed against or 
has a strong smell of its own, much 
it of Rue. Kapil 


Laburnums blown over 


Laburnum does not seem to be a very 
y rooted tree, as I have had two or 
rood-sized plants in my garden up- 
by the wind. Only just recently one 
rge one was blown right over in a 
ind, which seemed rather surprising 
because the foliage is not nearly so 
s that of many trees, so that it carries 
less ‘‘ sail’? than others. This par- 
tree was growing quite near a wall, 
t it is possible it may not have had 
‘oots on the wall side, though being an 
d well-grown tree I] should have 
tits roots would have penetrated under- 
the wall. To lose a large tree from 
rarden is to lose an old friend, for one 
ttached to them after the association 
Se O. OL: 


ditschia japonica (Japanese 
Locust) 


pite of its formidable thorns, this is a 
retty free-growing tree, with elegant 
<¢ leaves, each often 12 inches long. 
awn tree it is very ornamental, and in 
shness of its foliage and tender beauty 


id its own among our most graceful. 


M. S. 
Hedges 


is a good time at which to trim 
or Privet hedges. The garden shears 
the most tidy job, but the hedge-knife 
led hands is by far the quicker way to 
ith hedges. When hedges of Sweet 
J0 out of bloom they, too, may be deait 
ind Box hedges and edgings may also 
en in hand. W. McG. 


Shrubs 


such plants as Lilacs, Berberis, 
as, etc., pass out of flower they may 
liciously pruned; this will encourage 
igorous growth in many cases, and if 
rowths are well ripened, will naturally 
'€ next season’s flowering display. In 
3 with the flowering Brooms it is not 
ble to follow any fixed rule, as where 
S room for this shrub to develop, little 
€ done in the matter of pruning. 


- 
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Choisya Ternata 


VEGETABLES 


Spinach Beet 


PINACH BEET has rightly earned the 

name of Perpetual Spinach, for it is a 

valuable vegetable which can be made 
available at almost all seasons of the year. 
Its large tap-root enables it to withstand the 
rigours of our winters better than ordinary 
Spinach, and its delicate grass-green leaves 
are available long before ordinary Spinach 
starts into growth. Even during mild periods 
in the winter occasional dishes of succulent 
leaves may be gathered without fear of in- 
jury to the plant, and in the burning heat of 
summer, when round Spinach rushes to seed 
and becomes worthless, it yields. abundance 
of serviceable leaves. 

As the object in the cultivation of it is to 
obtain the largest supply possible of tender 
leaves the seed should be sown in thoroughly 
prepared and fairly rich soil. Ample space 
should also be given for the full development 
of the plant, as the yield will be much larger 
from a given space from plants that have 
sufficient room than from others that are 
crowded together. It is, therefore, good 
practice to sow the seed in drills not less than 
18 inches apart, finally thinning the plants 
to 1 foot apart in the rows. It is not in- 
frequently assumed that the leaves of this 
plant are inferior as a vegetable to those of 
the true Spinach, but this impression arises 
from the use of the older and harder leaves, 
Only the young and tender leaves should be 
gathered for cooking, and if supplies are in 
excess of the demand the outer leaves should 
be removed to promote continuous growth. 


' W. AUTON. 


Asparagus 


The cold, unfavourable season has made 
this a most disappointing crop in Surrey, 
and owing to the lateness of the beds in ex- 
posed places coming into bearing there will 
be a temptation to continue cutting rather 
later than usual. To enable the plants, how- 
ever, to build up a good supply of haulm, 
cutting should not be continued beyond the 
latter part of this month. See that the beds 


are clear of weeds, and if such can be 
arranged for, a dressing of well-rotted or 
artificial manure may be applied. It is ad- 
visable to stake the strongest growths, a few 
pea-stakes being suitable for this purpose. 


BOOKS 


Hardy plants in cultivation* 


This book, which gives a descriptive list 
of almost all hardy plants in cultivation (ex- 
cluding shrubs and annuals), with their coun- 
try of origin and a short note on their 
cultivation and propagation, brings home to 
us the need for an authoritative and com- 
prehensive handbook of hardy plants in 
English or a new edition of Nicholson. It 
will be a valuable book of reference for those 
who read even a little Genman, and in the 
introductory articles on garden-planning it 
gives us an interesting picture of Continental 
gardening at its best. We get the im- 
pression that gardening is less intimate in 
Germany than in England. Camillo 
Schneider says that ‘‘ the whole tendency of 
modern times has been, for most men, to 
loosen the intimate relation with their home- 
stead so that they feel themselves to be no 
more than transient guests in their own gar- 
den.’? And although a revival of interest in 
the smaller gardens is apparently taking 
place we get the general feeling in reading 
the book of gardening on a large scale—so 
large that even ‘‘ Dog’s Mercury.”’ can claim 
admittance as a useful ground cover. 

A good deal of attention is given to the 
architectonic value for the garden of massive 
herbaceous plants, such as Acanthus, Vera- 
trum, Heracleum, and the larger Senecios, 
whose beauty of design is slightly neglected 
in England, where popular taste seems to 
value colour sometimes at the expense of 
form. 

The book contains many illustrations in 
half-tone, of which a few are good,,but the 
majority too poor to be worthy of the text, 
and the next edition would be improved by. 
a rigorous selection and reduction of them. 


*Unsere Freiland Stauden. (Our Hardy Plants). By 
Count Silva Tarouca and Camillo Schneider; 4th edition, 
1927. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE “WEES | 


Southern and Midland 


Mushrooms 

Where manure is available it should now be 
collected and sweetened, and got into condi- 
tion by repeated turnings, and made into beds 
which will yield supplies during September 
and October. Should room not be available 
in a cool cellar, beds may be made against a 
north wall. Firmness is always an essential 
point in making beds, and spawning may be 
done when the temperature is on the decline 
and at about 80 degs., afterwards covering 
the beds with a layer of fine sifted loam, and 
to prevent too rapid evaporation at this 
season a covering of straw would be bene- 
ficial. 


General routine 

Attend to the thinning of the successional 
crops in good time, if possible choosing 
showery weather for carrying out the work. 
The planting of Broccoli should also be 
pushed on with as opportunity offers. To 
hasten the development of pods of Broad 
Beans where a good set has been obtained, 
the tops of the plants may be pinched out. 
The plantations of Seakale may be en- 
couraged by a light dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia, lightly hoeing it in; at the same 
time see that side growths are rubbed off so 
as not to take the strength from the centre 
crown. 


Netting fruits 

As with the Strawberry, the timely netting 
of Raspberries and Red Currants should be 
done, as birds are particularly troublesome 
with these fruits. Failing a permanent cage 
arrangement where these fruits are grown, 
the netting should be so arranged that the 
gathering of the fruits can be done in the 
quickest manner by having the netting raised 
well above the plants. As it is inconvenient 
to clean amongst bushes of ripening fruits, 
all weeds should be cleared from the beds 
before netting is carried out. 


Thinning Apples and Pears 

The only thinning advisable at this time 
of these two fruits, where a heavy crop is set, 
is the removal of misshapen or badly placed 
ones, or where they are in very thick clusters. 
The early part of July would be quite soon 
enough to see to the final thinning of these 
crops, as these two fruits often thin them- 
selves considerably during the latter part of 
June. 


Violets 

The keen, drying winds experienced the 
latter part of May and during the early part 
of the present month were not conducive to 
free growth amongst these plants. As 
climatic conditions have become more 
favourable the plants should be encouraged 
as much as possible by free use of the Dutch 
hoe to keep the surface soil well stirred, and 
a dusting of old soot given at the same time 
would be beneficial. Red Spider is nearly 
always troublesome during warm spells, so 
the plants should be well syringed occasion- 
ally in the afternoons. 


Euphorbia pulcherrima 

Where there is a scarcity of young growths 
to serve as cuttings of this plant it may be 
convenient to know that the plant is easily 
propagated by pieces of the old stem cut into 
2-inch or 3-inch lengths, but as this plant 
bleeds rather freely the base of all the cut- 
tings should be dipped in finely powdered 
charcoal before inserting them singly in 
small pots and plunging in a warm pit, en- 
deavouring, if possible, to prevent any 
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flagging. An intermediate temperature 
would suit them quite well after being rooted 
for a week or so, after which they may be 
safely grown in a cold frame, giving air 
somewhat freely and benefit of full sunshine. 
It is advisable to remove them to warmer 
quarters during September. 


Carnations 

The later batch of plants now growing in 
4-inch or 5-inch pots should be shifted into 
flowering-sized pots as soon as possible. This 
potting should be carried out very firmly, and 
the soil should consist chiefly of good quality 
loam with a liberal allowance of broken 
brick and mortar rubble, and a little sweet 
leaf-soil may also be added. After potting, 
the plants should be kept somewhat closer for 
a few days until the roots become active. 
The stopping of the plants should be carried 
out carefully with the different varieties, but 
as general guide no stopping is necessary 
after early July. The staking and tying 
should be seen to in good time, and careful 
watch kept for Green Fly. An abundance of 
air is essential for these plants during the 
summer months. 


Young Vines 

Those planted this season should be kept 
growing as freely as possible and thoroughly 
syringed to keep them clean. The stopping 
should be attended to regularly, particularly 
on the lower parts of the roots, so that the 
proper ripening of the wood may take place. 
As the season advances frequent syringings 
are not to be advised, but damping of the 
floors, etc., gives the necessary moisture. In 
this way the wood has not such a tendency 
to become soft. H. TuRNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Plant houses 

Plants which are usually associated with 
the stove or warm house, or with the fernery, 
may be utilised now for the cooler atmo- 
sphere of the greenhouse or of the conserva- 
tory. The employment of such plants re- 
moves, to some extent, the stereotyped 
appearance of the house in which, as a rule, 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and §o0 
forth predominate at this time. Eucharis 
Lilies, coloured Dracanas, the Maidenhair 
Ferns, and similar subjects are useful in the 
manner indicated. Good batches of Liliums 
are always telling, and these may include L. 
auratum, L. longifolium, and, of course, the 
L. speciosum section. The double form of the 
old Tiger Lily does well under greenhouse 
conditions and looks well when grouped with 
Eulalias or with similar plants. Zonal 
Pelargoniums require very careful watering 
now. The tendency, during hot weather, is 
to err on the side of too lavish watering, and 
the soil may, conceivably, become sour. 
When this occurs the plant may be thrown 
out, as it will drop its foliage and quickly 
become unhealthy. Ventilate all plant- 
houses very freely. The stove fire may, 
meantime, be. dispensed with save in the 
event of a period of dull and sunless weather. 


Gesneras 


These ornamental plants will now be ready 
for a move into larger pots—those 7 inches 
in diameter will be found suitable. The 
Gesnera relishes leaf-mould, and the compost 
ought to contain a liberal supply. If early- 
flowering plants be desired such can be ob- 
tained by growing them in the stove. Cooler 
treatment for the moment will result ‘in 
bloom toward the middle of September. 


Where conditions permit of it, |, 
ought to be grown. ‘They are seconc 
as plants for house decoration. 


| 

Cinerarias and Primulas | 
Full sowings of these for spriy. 
should not be delayed. ‘The seeds . 
be sown in pans or in boxes in cold 
Seedlings for early work can now } 
off. For a short time these will | 
under the shade of a cool vinery, b 
they are potted off a cold frame i] 
ble, a northerly aspect is the place fo. 


May-flowering and Darwin Tul 

These have been later than usual t. 
and it becomes necessary to lift them 
that summer-flowering plants may 
stituted in beds or in borders, T 
ripened plants must be carefully | 
possible without breaking the stems, 
in under a wall to complete the pr 
ripening. Each variety, of course, | 
be carefully labelled so that no mista 
occur when planting time comes rou 
again, 


Bedding plants 


The odds and ends of bedding plan 
remain after planting is completed 
usefully employed in filling vacant 
hardy plant borders from which | 
have been removed. Good groups 
given subject are always to be pref 
mere patches. 


Chrysanthemums 

A batch of cuttings may go in 
flowering. The tips of plants will 
root in a close frame. Select the 
tips, and when roots are emitted pot 
repot as becomes needful till the pli 
ultimately in 7-inch pots. Each pli 
carry one good-sized bloom on a ste 
18 inches to 2 feet in height. Sucl 
are very useful. 


Young stuff for winter work 

The Club Mosses, although pr 
‘* out of date,’’ are very useful durin; 
and are effective either in pots or 1 
Cuttings readily root now. The 
Madeira Grass (Isolepis gracilis) is 
thing of which more use might be m 
is easily raised from seeds or by ( 
Seedling Ferns and young Ferns g 
are best in flat frames lightly shaded. 
Cyclamens, too, are suited by simila 
tions. Plenty of cuttings of Begonic 
de Lorraine and of the old B. fuc 
ought to be put in. 


Fruit nets 

Procrastination in respect of putt 
fruit nets into position leads to 
When fruit quarters are timeously p 
the birds, I think, are never so persi 
when they have been permitted to 
ripening fruit. If it can be done t 
ought to be so arranged that plenty 
room is available for the fruit-pickers 


The kitchen garden ‘ 
The main planting of all kinds of B 
is now due. It is good practice to “ p 
the roots before planting. If Vé 
Marrows are in much request a 
mentary planting can be made. Dig 
and re-mould Potatoes. No crop pay 
for working. Those who desire big 
may get out their plants into 
trenches. Celery-planting ought to t 
when the soil is damp and on a dull da 
ordinary purposes a double row ? 
trench is profitable. Thin all youns 
in good time. W. McGu; 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire 
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Allium neapolitanum 


5 graceful plant is, perhaps, the 
tiest of the garden Garlics. The 
epr-stems rise well above the leaves 
+ loose umbels of white flowers with 
ontres. It is useful as a pot plant, 
bs so used, if carefully dried off and 
in a sheltered place in the open, may 
It is a South European plant and is 
ed barely hardy, probably because 
not get the complete drying that so 
yuthern bulbs require. Gal: 


RUIT GARDEN 


Apple thinning 

y rambles round the country I notice 
there is a very good ‘“‘ set ’’ of Apples. 
ly all the trees in some orchards have 
more fruit than they can possibly 
) maturity. All persons interested in 
lture pay some attention to pruning 
aying, and undoubtedly reap some 
able benefit from these operations, 
/ a comparatively few gardeners pay 
mtion to thinning the young fruits, 
ation which is quite as important in 
juction of a crop of first-class fruits 
of the others. 
‘f our most successful market growers 
he good effects of thinning even above 
pruning, and personally I would 
thin my fruits, whether they be 
Pears, or Plums. Many people do 
t their Apples in July, but there is 
iin in so doing, for by that time the 
s expended an enormous amount of 
in nourishing these Apples, which, 
used in the kitchen, are not en- 
ically welcomed, being nearly all 
d pips. 
sis always a tendency to leave 
¢ until the thinnings are usable, but 
is is a mistake can easily be proved 
eriment. The correct time to thin 
out is within a few weeks of the 
of the fruit, merely waiting until the 
fruits have commenced to swell, so 
e best-shaped fruits may be selected 
’ to maturity. 
2 is often a considerable natural 
¢ of the fruit in June, but it will be 
idvantageous to start thinning just be- 
is “ June drop.”’ 
actual number of fruits to be left must 
to the discretion of the grower, who 
<e into account the age and condition 
Mees. In general, one fruit only 
be left on each truss, but in the case 
’ lightly-cropping trees two may be 
it it is useless to leave more if first 
fruits are desired. 
re spurs are close together the fruits 
ve to be removed entirely from some 
spurs, so that those fruits left will be 
inches to 6 inches apart, according to 
> attained bv the variety. 
ldition to thinning the fruits it will be 
an advantage if any leaves which 
the young fruits are removed at the 
ime. Please note that J am not ad- 
g defoliation. I have partly defoliated 
or Other purposes, but only under ex- 
al circumstances. 

operation of thinning the fruits is not 
big task if undertaken systematically 
ich branch taken separately. When 
don this worl I always have a basket 
le in which to drop diseased leaves, 
articular attention being paid to the 
ll of all young shoots affected with 
Mildew. This saves going over the 
1 second time, and it enables one to 
fectively with this disease in its young 
e 
ould be a great optimist if | thought 
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that all readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
would follow my advice. What I do hope, is 
that a number will be sufficiently interested 
to thin out the fruit on one or two trees and 
carefully compare the results obtained with 
the fruit from trees not treated, both as re- 
gards quality and weight, for it should be 
realised that the weight will not be lessened 
by judicious thinning. RAMBLER. 


New Zealand Apples 


In the columns of a contemporary there 
recently appeared an interesting article on 
these from the pen of Lady Parr, the wife of 
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that attacks Apples everywhere. The little 


fly antidote eats the pest. 


The Government sends out the eggs of this 
fly, with instructions to the fruit-grower how 
to look after them. Would that all Govern- 
ments follow this interest in fruit culture; it 
would probably stimulate extended culture in 
our own country. Yet if this Woolly Aphis 
(American Blight) is the only enemy they 
have to contend with over the water they 
are much more favoured than we are here, 
so must think themselves very fortunate 
compared to the many pests we have to battle 
with almost incessantly throughout the year. 


Allium neapolitanum 


the High Commissioner for that colony, 
claiming that the sunshine all the year round 
and the loamy soil grow this fruit to per- 
fection; also that 30,000 acres are devoted to 
it, and nearly all the fruit comes to England. 
These conditions naturally are most favour- 
able to their successful culture, though she 
admits that Apple-growing is arduous and 
uncertain, as it is in this country, and that 
the great bane of the Apple-grower is, as in 
our own case, insect pests, but since science 
aids him in New Zealand by means of the 
Cawtheon Scientific Institute, ever on the 
look-out for ‘‘ cures,’* records how interest- 
ing it is to watch the small fly which has 


been specially bred to eat the Woolly Aphis 


Lady Parr thinks it rather sad that the 
Apple farmer only gets about 1d. per Ib. for 
his fruit. There are so many heavy charges 
for carriage, freight, commissions, and so 
on, but even at this price he can make a 
living. 

She selects three varieties only among the 
many varieties they surely cultivate out 
there :—Cox’s Orange Pippin, which she con- 
siders perfect; another called Northern Sky 
(is it meant Spy, an Apple we sometimes 
meet with growing here, a good eating Apple 
out there?); while for those who like a firm, 
juicy Apple you cannot beat Sturmer’s, a 
fruit similar to ours, we must assume. 

J. Mayne. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 
The British Carnation Society 


New registered varieties 


Tokay. Registered by Lt.-Col. E. G 
Evans, Tiverton. Eugenia-red. 

Old Rose. Registered by Lt.-Col. E. G. 
Evans. Old Rose colour. 

Red Cross. Registered by Lt.-Col. E. G 
Evans. Bright scarlet. 

Red Devon. Registered by Lt.-Col. E. G. 
Evans. Scarlet-red. 


Little Beauty. Registered by Lt.-Col. 
E. G. Evans. Violet ground flecked and 
striped rosy-scarlet. 

Lady Seaforth. Registered by Lady Sea- 
forth, C.B.E., Haywards Heath. White. 

Hon. Mrs. Ingham Whitaker. Registered 
by Wm. Ingham Whitaker, Esq., Lymington. 
Pink. 

Jean Whitaker. Registered by Wm. 
Ingham Whitaker, Esq., Lymington. 

Allwood White Seedling. Registered by 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. White. 

Allwood Pink Seedling. Registered by 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. Pink. 

Allwood Salmon Seedling. Registered by 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. Salmon- 
ink, 

Miss Salince Baker. Registered by Sir 
R. Baker, Ranston. Red. 

Dorothea. Registered by Stuart Low and 
Co., Bush Hill Park. Blush-pink. 

Maud Allwood. Registered by Allwood 
Bros., Haywards Heath. Apricot. 

Wivelsfield Claret Improved. Registered 
by Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. Clear 
light claret. 

Harmony. Registered by Allwood Bros., 
Haywards Heath. Heliotrope, flushed French 
grey, and old rose. 

Cottleya Mauve. Registered by Allwood 
Bros., Haywards Heath. Mauve. 


Mab. Registered by C. Engelmann, Ltd., 
Saffron Walden. Cerise. 

Moggy. Registered by C. Engelmann, 
Ltd. Salmon-pink. 


Hilary. Registered by Stuart Low and 
Co., Bush Hill Park. . Red. 


Wakefield and North of England Tulip 
Society 


The Wakefield and North of England 
Tulip Society held their ninety-second annual 
show recently. The show as a whole was 
good, having in view the fact that the season 
had been one of the worst on record. The 
early days of May gave promise of good 
blooms, but the cold winds and frosts that 
followed did immense damage. 

For the last seven years the President (Mr. 
C. W. Needham) has won the silver chal- 
lenge cup for the best nine Tulips, but on 
this occasion Mr. C. J. Fox, of Moseley, near 
Birmingham, was awarded the trophy. In 
addition Mr. Fox also won the special prizes 
for the premier breeder and premier flamed, 
these two being among the nine flowers that 
gained him the cup. The award for the 
premier feathered exhibit was won by the 
President. In the local classes Mr, Wilfred 
Robinson, of Horbury, the son of an old 
grower, had the distinction of exhibiting the 
premier feathered and flamed exhibits. Mr. 
S. F. Richmond, of Ossett, in addition to a 
number of firsts, gained the award for the 
premier breeder. 

The President referred to the success 
achieved by Mr. C. J. Fox in winning the 
silver challenge cup, a trophy open to all 
England. He pointed out that the set of 
nine in the cup competition had to include 
Bizarres, Byblomen, and Roses, each trio 
having to comprise a breeder, a feathered, 
and a flamed specimen. The President com- 
mented on a remarkable feature, that one set, 
the Bizarres, in all three forms, the breeder, 


‘Darjeeling had not seen for years. 
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the feathered, and the flamed, were repre- 
sented by the Sam Barlow Tulip. ‘‘ It is 
an achievement,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I do not 
remember having seen in 30 years.” 


The Darjeeling Flower Show 


The Darjeeling Flower Show of this year, 
held in the Gymkhana Club, was a very suc- 
cessful one, for there were more exhibits and 
the quality of flowers was certainly of a 
superior order. Visitors poured in, in the 
afternoon, from all quarters of the town to 
enjoy the feast of flowers, the like of which 
This 
was no doubt due to the fine weather ex- 
perienced during the past few weeks. 

There were many entries in-H.E. the 
Governor’s group, and all of them were 
tastefully decorated. The much-coveted 
prize fell to the lot of Mrs, Stein. The 
winning of this prize was no mean accom- 
plishment, for there were a large number of 
exhibits all staged with a perfect study in 
taste and colouring. 

There were keener competitions in the 
smaller groups of flowers, such as Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Geraniums, 
Petunias, and other collections of annuals 
and perennials. A special prize was awarded 
to Mr. Scott for a very fine collection of well- 
flowered Aquilegias. The Government 
Cinchona Plantation of Mangpoo exhibited 
the various. processes through which 
Cinchona passes from the bark to the familiar 
white powder. 

The Searight Medal for the best Rose in 
the show was awarded to Mrs. Thompson 
for a lovely Perle-du-jardin Rose. 

The luncheon table decorations and the 
most artistic arrangement of flowers in 
vases, baskets, or bowls attracted a large 
number of visitors and were much admired. 

The Pzonies exhibited by Nawab Bahadur 
Nawab Ali Chawdhury were the most strik- 
ing feature in the show, for the gorgeous 
tint and the beautiful structure of the flowers 
were beyond comparison. 

Mr. Ghose, of Town-End, Darjeeling, was 
awarded a silver cup for an attractive exhibit 
of Orchids in which the choice Cymbidium 
eburneum occupied a prominent position. 
Other interesting plants were C. Devon- 
ianum, Cypripedium villosum, Vanda un- 
dulata, Odontoglossum crispum, Anzcto- 
chilus sikkimensis, Dendrobium, Ward- 
ianum, and D, Jamesianum. 

The Agri-Horticultural Society’s Medal for 
the second place in Orchids went to Mr. 
Colthurst. This collection was very taste- 
fully decorated. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
and the Hon. Lady Jackson were present, 
and were shown round the exhibits. Later 
the hon. Lady gave away the prizes to the 
winners. 


Glasgow Show 


The forthcoming flower show in the Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow, promises to be one of the 
finest seen in Scotland. The size and 
spaciousness of the new Corporation edifice 
will lend itself admirably to a large display 
of flowers, rock gardens, horticultural imple- 
ments, etc. There is every prospect of 
nurserymen from all parts of the country 
putting up first-class exhibits. Many ap- 
plications are coming in from leading 
growers, particularly in the Midlands and 
south of England, to exhibit at the show. 
They are influenced, no doubt, by what they 
have read in the Press about the magnificence 
of the Kelvin Hall for exhibition purposes. 
There will be at least nine rock gardens as 
well as several water gardens as exhibits. 
The total prize money amounts to £1,000 


exclusive of mumerous cups and other. 
trophies. The classification of trade ex- 
hibits include materials for preparation, 


June § 


¥ 
planting, and maintenance of th 
garden tools, implements and aj 
and garden structures and edific 
show takes place on August 28th, ; 
3oth, and will be run under the au 
the Glasgow and West of Sco 
cultural Society, in conjunctio 
Glasgow Corporation. Applicatio 
should be made to Mr. Cecil 
General Manager, Kelvin Hall, 


The John Benn Hostel | 


“‘ Gardening Illustrated 


So many subscribers to Garo 
TRATED have taken an interest in { 
of the East End Hostels Associaia 
John Benn ‘Hostel that our readers 
glad to hear of a big new developme 
we hope may enable many of them } 
and widen their connection with tha’ 
tion. We hear from the i 
intendent that several readers hay 
the Hostel, and we wish that a gr 
more would do so. The fact that t 
of Wales has paid the Hostel the uni 
pliment of two visits inside a singh 
sufficient evidence of the sound lines ; 
this endeavour to help London 
structed, but the trouble is, as 
finance. A great deal of money is | 
and this year it is proposed to make 
ous effort to solve this problem wi 
National Ballot. It is in this way th 
readers of this journal will, we know 
glad to help. Sir Ernest Benn will 
to hear from any who are willing 
prizes in the Ballot, and will also 
receive the names of that larger num 
will be willing to do a little work i 
tickets, which, it is hoped, will be 
next week. Applications should be 
the Ballot Organiser, c/o Sir Erne: 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C, 
readers are assured that their help 
warmly appreciated. The prize list j 
tremely fine one, and includes a mot 
combined dining and billiard table, 
of furniture, a fortnight’s holiday in 
land, a ‘‘ H.M.V.”? and other gram 
several loud speakers and wireless s 
numerous other attractive and valuab 
Among the gardening requisites ine 
the prize list are :— 


ay 


PRIZES. PRESENTED E 
‘‘Troncrete’? Garden Roller Scoffin and Wiln 
Garden Seat .. a a 


Castle's Shipbrea 
Ltd. 
Tennis Racket, Press, and x 
over ae ae .. T.M. Gardiner, | 
Orsett Basket Wi 
Condrup, Ltd. 


Martineau and Si 
Cooper, Pegler, | 
Ltd. ¢ 


% 


Baskets a 

** Dux '? Lawn Mower 2 

A ‘*Martsmith’” Garden 
Spray Gun .. 2% ay 

A Vermorel Bucket Pump 


Suite of Garden Furniture 
and two Tennis Rackets .. Thonet Bros., Lt 
60 ft. in, Garden Hose and ) Commercial Ir é 


Fittings ord ve ..) Manufacturing | 
‘‘ Handy ’’ Lime Sprayer .. Drake and Fletch) 
Halt dozen Rose Trees Brinkman Bros, 


Twelve Bush Roses 

One gallon ‘' Vitrolite”’ 

Rose Trees and other plants 
from Catalogue, value £5 


Barnham Nurseti 
W. Carson an Ss 


Stuart Low, Esq. 


‘* Abol '’ Patent Syringe Abol, Ltd. 
One doz. Dwarf Bush Roses W. ecb 
td. j 
Garden Sprayer .. «+. Eclipse Spraying! 
““S.R.D.” Racket and 1 4 
Ballets. oe > .. EF. H. Ayres, Dtd, 
12 Collections of Flower ? 
pene waa -- Toogood and Son 
‘* Killamist ’? Hand Sprayer at 
one carton ‘ Katakilla | Coopeiy Moles 
Insecticide .. ep ls slat 3 
One cwt. Fison’s Lawn : 


J. Fison and Co., 
Spooner aad Sons 
Associated Mages 


Co., Ltda j 
“Pennsylvania '' Lawn) Lloyds and ee 
Mower a aS ..S worth), Lida 
‘*Vinculum *' Concrete Gar- r 
den Ornaments .- Tarmac. Lida” 
Lawn Sprinkler G. and W. Purser 
6 ft. Canvas Umbrella Peter Smith and ( 
Garden Hose and Fittings.. Reliance Rubber 
Six Pairs ‘*Arta’? Ware i 
Bowls -. Siggwalatds 


Cut Glass Flower Bowl Bowman Bros. L 


Guano s? ae 
Rose Trees .. a as 
** Amanco'’ Lawn Mower... 


‘ 
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Answers to Queries 


wa ; 
s—Queries and answers are inserted in 


q ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
3 follow these rules: All communications 
e clearly written on one side of the paper 
.@ addressed to the EpiroR of GARDENING 
mp, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the 
zn. The name and address of the sender 
tired in addition to any designation he 
ire to be used in the paper. When more 
@ query is sent, each should be on a 
piece of paper; the name and address 
dded to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
e sent to press some days in advance of 
eries cannot always be replied to in the 
mediately following their receipt. We do 
y to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week. by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


FRUIT 


blossom wilt 
_ Yorke).—We are inclined to think 
ir trouble is not so much due to Apple 
1 Wilt, but that Apple Canker is the 
iiprit. We have examined the speci- 
ent and find that both are present. 
‘lossom Wilt is difficult to control, but 
ld try the effect of going over your 
id cutting out all the affected spurs. 
» spurs close back to their base and 
e the heart wood of the cut surface 
f there is a brown stain present the 
1ould be used again and all this brown 
pared away, and wounds made should 
‘in with grafting wax. If the diseased 
ave been infected recently the disease 
t have got very far in, and cutting 
he dead spurs will remove most of the 
_ If the spur infection is older or due 
le Canker the disease will have got 
in, and more cutting out will be 
Before the buds begin to swell next 
you should spray the trees with a solu- 
ade by adding 1 lb. of caustic soda and 
' soft-soap to 10 gallons of soft water. 
pray might be followed by another, 
ordeaux Mixture, applied just before 
vers begin to unfold their petals. The 
Canker can be controlled in much the 
vay, but if the drainage of the land is 
it must be put right. The wash you 
n is an excellent insecticide, but would 
ess as a fungicide. 


scorch 
C. Yorke).—The foliage sent for 
ation is affected with. Apple Leaf 
, the cause of which is physiological. 
resent state of our knowledge of this 
is that it may be caused in at least 
rays. A. Certain varieties of Apples 
extensive leaf scorch on badly drained 
nd more especially on soils which have 
water table. If this is the cause in 
ase drainage is the only method of 
. B. Certain varieties on light soils 
considerably from leaf scorch, and it is 
it that the cause is due to lack of 
Good control can in this case be ob- 
by applying to the soil a dressing of 
te of potash at the rate of 3 cwts. per 
This dressing should be applied 
lly for at least three years, and a 
il improvement inthe foliage takes 
The foliage sent also shows signs of 
ack of Apple Scab, which could be con- 
by the application of Bordeaux Mix- 
pplied when the flowers are in the pink 
age, i.e., when the flowers are nearly 
to open their petals. 


berry trouble 


Welsh).—The creatures you have sent 
ached to the Strawberry are Millepedes 
pulchellus). This pest is often a seri- 
ve and is not.confined to any one crop, 
t every crop grown in the garden is 
or less subject to attack. We should 
Bs to lay-down a series of traps at 
‘at intervals over your bed of Straw- 


berries. Any root crop, such as Beets, Man- 
gold, or Potato, make good material. The 
root selected should be cut into two and a 
little scooped out from the interior; the trap 
should then be buried just beneath the soil 
and should be examined twice a week, when 
the pest should be collected and destroyed. 
Any vacant ground which has borne a crop 
which has been attacked by Millepedes should 
be dressed during the following winter with 
calcium cyanide. This material should be ob- 
tained and used strictly as advised by the 
vendor. The Strawberry bed might be 
dressed during winter with a soil insecticide 
containing naphthalene. 


Nectarine trouble 


(W. P.).—Your trees are affected with the 
disease called Leaf Curl, which is caused by 
the fungus Exoascus deformans. Please see 
reply to W. P., Yorks, page 387 of our issue 
for June 16th. The fungus makes most 
headway under cool and moist weather con- 
ditions, and the practice of using the hose- 
pipe morning and night would be to en- 
courage the spread of the Leaf Curl. Dis- 
continue the hose treatment until the disease 
is under control, and follow the advice given 
to the correspondent referred to above. 
Syringing to keep down Red Spider and 
Thrips should be commenced as soon as the 
trees grow free from the disease. You must 
remember that, no matter how free the tree 
may be from Leaf Curl later in the season, 
the Leaf Curl is almost certain to attack the 
trees again next spring unless the trees are 
sprayed early in the year. 


Apples attacked by insects 


(J. Ashworth).—The fruits contained in the 
largest box have been damaged by the cater- 
pillar of the Codlin Moth (Carpocapsa 
pomonella), and those in the smaller box by 
the Apple Sawfly (Hoplocampa testudinea). 
Spray the trees without delay—using a brisk 
sprayer—with ‘‘ Bichu,’’? obtainable from 
Messrs. Wm. Wood and Sons, Taplow, near 
Maidenhead, Bucks, who will give instruc- 
tions as to its use. As a winter spray next 
season use caustic alkali, obtainable from 
any horticultural sundriesman. You would 
have escaped most of your trouble had you 
sprayed your trees immediately the petals had 
fallen. 


Number of bunches to leave on Black 
Hamburgh Vine 

I have a young vinery of Black Hamburgh 
Vines which have been planted three years 
and are looking very flourishing and showing 
large bunches. The rods girt about 2 inches 
and the bunches measure 7 inches in length, 
with good broad shoulders. How many 
bunches per Vine should they carry to finish 
well with good feeding? Should like your 
valuable opinion. ConsTANT READER. 

[You do not say what length your Vine 
rods are, but a reasonable crop for a Vine 
2 inches in circumference would ‘be five 
bunches. To leave more would be unwise; 
it might check the free development of the 
Vines and invite shanking. ] 
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Disfigured Vine leaves 

(A. T. J.).—The leaves appear to have been 
scalded either through too strong a dose of 
liquid or other manure at the roots, or by 
spraying with insecticide at too great a 
strength. Like Apples, some Vines will 
withstand without injury certain insecticides, 
whereas others are injured, and we think you 
would be well advised to cease using any such 
on the Madresfield Court Vines. If you keep 
your house well damped down and at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 65 degs. at might with 
fire-heat, watering and airing being carefully 
carried out, Red Spider should not trouble 
you seriously. 


Peach tree under glass 


(Miss J. H. M.).—Your Peach tree is in- 
fested with Scale. The wood of the trees 
should be thoroughly scrubbed with strong 
solution of soft-soap, using a large handful 
of soft-soap to a 2-gallon pail of warm water. 
After scrubbing the wood, thoroughly syringe 
the foliage all over with soft-soap solution or 
some approved insecticide. 


Gooseberry Mildew 


(J. C. Yorke).—Your Gooseberries are at- 
tacked by American Gooseberry Mildew. 
Please see reply to M. P. Sommerville on 
page 387 of our -issue of June 16th. You 
should note that sulphur compounds burn the 
foliage of certain varieties of Gooseberries. 
You do not state what variety of Gooseberry 
you have affected. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomato leaves curled and brown spotted 
(John Swanston).—Your plants are _at- 
tacked by Tomato-leaf Mould (Cladosporium 
fulvum), which soon spreads all over the leaf, 
causing the upper surface to become yellow 
and the leaves eventually to curl up and 
wither. Remove and burn the lower leaves, 
and spray the plants either with a weak dilu- 
tion of Bordeaux Mixture or with potassium 
sulphide. This disease finds ideal fructifying 
conditions in a close and moist atmosphere, 
therefore ventilate more freely and endeavour 
to maintain somewhat drier conditions. This 
is a difficult disease to combat once it has 
obtained a finm hold upon the plants, but it 
can be checked if dealt with in its early 
stages. It often attacks the fruit as well. 


Defoliating Tomatoes 

(M. N. Bostock).—You ask if it is right to 
cut off all leaves from Tomato plants. It is 
not right; it is very wrong indeed to do so. 
Healthy foliage is one of the most valuable 
assets of any plant, and cutting such may be 
compared to excising the lungs of a man. 
At the same time, and when the plants are 
approaching maturity, a few of the bottom 
leaves may be entirely removed without 
prejudice to the health of the plants, and 
when the majority of the bunches are ripe 
the foliage may, be shortened to half its 
length. But such wholesale defoliation as 
that at which you hint would be a fatal mis- 
take. Is it correct to assume that the query 
is caused by diseased or by insect-ridden 
leaves? If so, and if you give particulars, it 
may be possible to give you help. 


Tomato diseased 

(W. J. Thayre)—Your ‘Tomatoes are 
affected with a wilt disease caused by the 
fungus Verticillium alboatrum, This disease 
is a common one and is always most trouble- 
some in a cold, late season. We advise you 
to slightly shade your house, and, if possi- 
ble, raise the temperature of the house. Do 
not water the plant any more than you can. 
help, but to reduce transpiration you can 
lightly syringe the plants morning and even- 
ing. The plants should be top-dressed with 
a light, easy-rooting soil mixture. When the 
plants have recovered somewhat they might 
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be well soaked with.a solution of Cheshunt 
Compound, which can be obtained from any 
horticultural sundriesman. The above treat- 
ment will not help any plants which are badly 
affected, but those slightly affected should re- 
cover. We note that you removed all the soil 
last winter and treated it with lime. We are 
afraid that this treatment is useless; the soil 
should have been treated with a good soil 
fungicide, details of which can be given you 
if desired. A better plan would be to remove 
the soil altogether and treat the empty house 
and border with a 2 per cent. solution of 
Formalin, and put in new soil. The 
manure stated has nothing to do with the 
disease. A dressing of sulphate of potash at 
the beginning of the season helps the plants 
to resist attack. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Flowers of Lupinus polyphyllus dropping 
off when cut and placed in water 
(T. Boon, Torquay)—We know of no 
remedy for this, except that you might try 
cutting the spikes before they have reached 
such an advanced stage and allow the later 
blooms to open indoors. 


Auvbrietias from cuttings 


(1. Thorn, Chester).—Naturally the shoots 
of your Aubrietias are, at the moment, rather 
hard and unsuited for cuttings. With the 
advance of the season young shoots will be 
freely produced, and at the end of July or 
early in August plenty of such ought to be 
available. Cuttings of such young wood 
slipped off with a ‘* heel ’’ are best, but shoots 
3 inches in length cut just beneath a joint 
and with a few of the leaves immediately 
above removed will root freely in a cold frame 
or under a handlight in light sandy soil. 
Keep the cuttings airtight and shaded for a 
few days after they are put in, and do not 
over-water, merely giving sufficient moisture 
to prevent flagging. Ninety per cent. of such 
cuttings ought to root. Of course, Aubrietias 
are very easily raised from seeds, and named 
varieties come remarkably true. 


Lilium candidum 

I do sympathise with Lady Byng (on p. 365) 
about the L. candidum. How can one grow 
them well?) Some say ‘‘ they do not like 
manure; let them grow undisturbed as in 
cottage gardens.’’ Others say differently: 
Should be very glad to hear your valued 
opinion. ‘© SUBSCRIBER. ”’ 

Eastbourne. 

| The difficulty is that, no matter what ad- 
vice may be given, it is impossible to guaran- 
tee that the Madonna Lily will ‘‘ do well.’’ 
Fresh bulbs yearly appears to be the solution, 
and this, of course, is an expensive matter. 
“The cottage. garden ’’ in which L. candi- 
dum flourishes undisturbed year after year is 
rather a myth. The Orange Lily, and the 
Tiger Lily, perhaps, but the Madonna Lily 
is, in most cottage gardens, conspicuous by 
its absence. The disease which attacks the 
bulbs of the latter is, of course, responsible, 
and the orthodox treatment in the case of 
diseased bulbs is to lift them, shake them 
well in a bag containing sulphur, bake them 
in a greenhouse for a fortnight, and then re- 
plant, using plenty of leaf-mould and a little 
sand. This treatment has been found effi- 
cacious. 
mum is a good ‘*‘ doer,’’ and is less liable to 
be attacked by disease than the type. It is 
not common, and it is difficult to obtain it 
true to name, but it is worth seeking for. 
The flowers are bold and substantial, and 
somewhat blackish stems characterise the 
variety, | 


Nankeen Lily failing 


(M. A. Pilkington).—We have carefully 
examined the bulb submitted, which does not 


The variety known as L. c. maxi-, 
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appear to us to be suffering from any disease, 
but has been badly attacked at the base by 
small slugs, some of which we found under 
the scales. The soil adhering to the bulb is 
somewhat sour, which points to lack of 
drainage, and probably its present condition 
is due in the first place to this cause. Ex- 
cessive moisture round the base caused the 
roots and lower scales to rot. Slugs then 


reduced the bulb to its present unhappy con-. 


dition. The bulb, apparently, made every 
attempt to grow. A number of roots have 
rotted or been eaten away. As you have 
already lifted the bulbs we suggest that you 
remove all the affected parts, including the 
scales which have been partially eaten by 
slugs, scrape away all the soft and rotted 
parts around the base, leaving any healthy 
roots. Wash the bulbs with a weak solution 
of permanganate, allow them to dry, and then 
give them a good dusting with sulphur. Re- 
plant as soon as possible in a different posi- 
tion, taking out existing soil to at least 1 foot 
and fill in with broken crocks, stone, and 
grit, about 3 inches deep, filling up with a 
good compost of two parts loam, one part 
leaf-mould, one part sand. Envelop the bulb 
in sharp sand. This should not only be 
placed underneath, but the bulb completely 
covered. 


Cultural hints on a variety of plants 


I should be much obliged if you would 
kindly give me, through the medium of your 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, a few cultural hints 
on the following plants:—(1) Primula 
Florinde ; (2) P. chungensis; (3) Calceolaria 
(Coomber); (4) Erigeron (Coomber); (5) 
Cynoglossum Wallichii (?) (is this only a 
biennial?); (6) Geranium anemonefolium. 
Are these all quite hardy up here, five miles 
outside Manchester? I have a small un- 
heated greenhouse from which, however, frost 
can be excluded. (Miss) M. HoLpeEn. 


[Nos. 1 and 2 are both hardy plants and 
revel in cool, moist, and partially shaded 
positions, such as that afforded by summer- 
leafing trees. The soil must, however, be 
free from roots. (3 and 4) Practically un- 
known quantities as yet, and we advise you 
to grow them in cool frames for the present, 
removing the sashes during the summer 
months. If you have a number it might be 
advisable to try a portion outside during the 
whole year. (5) Of biennial duration, easily 
raised from seed, and does very well in ordi- 
nary garden soil and in full sunshine. (6) Is 
a strong-growing plant, making large spread- 
ing masses of finely cut leaves. Good drain- 
age it enjoys, and should be firmly planted in 
a retaining wall, where its crimson flowers 
are seen to advantage. | 


Diseased Sweet Williams 


(Disheartened).—Your Sweet Williams are 
affected with Leaf Disease, due to the fungus 
Septoria dianthi. This disease also attacks 
Carnations. See replies to ‘‘ K.S. V.” on 
page 388 of our issue for June 16th and on 
page 360 of our issue for June 2nd. All the 
plants affected should be taken up and 
burned, and the rest sprayed with potassium 
sulphide at the rate of 1 oz. to 4 gallons of 
water. Any young plants which you have 
should be sprayed and placed in a position as 
far removed from the old site as possible. 
Sweet Williams love lime, and if your soil is 
in any way short of this ingredient the plants 
would do better if old mortar rubble was 
added to the border. Spraying your plants 
early next season with the fungicide given 
above would help to keep them free from 
disease. 


Tulips diseased 


I am sending you to-day a few bulbs of 
Tulips for examination as IT cannot make out 
for certain whether they are diseased ‘or 
whether they were affected by the severe late 


June 23 


frost we had at the end of April. Ti 
been growing in a very damp situa| 
were unusually forward when the fro 
THos. ALD 

[Your Tulips are affected by Fir. 
disease fonmed the subject of an a 
page 368 of our issue for June g 
think if you lift all your bulbs and d) 
and then sort them well over before | 
ing you should be able to detect mar 
infected bulbs. Watch for the disea: 
bulbs next season and treat as advise 
article quoted above. } 


Insectivorous plants | 


Can you, please, give me, an old r 
your paper, any infonmation uy 
sectivorous plants, Dionaa muscipy 
and their treatment in winter? I hay 
Sarracenias, Darlingtonia  californi 
Dionzas, but have only a cold frany 
is covered up with mats in winter. 


C.aBt 


[Sarracenias, Droseras, Dionzeas, « 
their roots in water and their leaye 
sun. During the winter months the 
be placed in a cool, frost-proof green] 
frame; their crowns, however, should 
covered with a good layer of moss 
frosty weather in addition to any othe 
ing provided. The plants should be 
when growth begins in January or F 
into pots filled nearly half full of croc 
the roots in a compost of peat and loa 
charcoal, and clean Sphagnum Mos 
plants should be firmly potted and the 
and rhizomes raised a little above { 
Plenty of water is required, especiall; 
active growth, but at no time shoi 
become dry. If grown on greenhouse 
the pots should be placed in shallow 
water. They should also be syringe 
two or three times each day while , 
freely in order to keep insect pests 
In frames this would scarcely aj 
syringing once each day when the t 
ture admitted of its being done wouk 
just to keep the plants clean and 
In a very sheltered and well-chosen 
in the Leonardslee Gardens, near H 
Sussex, Sarracenias, Darlingtonia: 
flourished for years—and may be ther 
in the open air, where they seeded f 
specially-prepared beds near a little 
but to succeed with them in this wé 
care is needed when choosing the site 


Lawn sand for grassland containin 


(Daisy).—The lawn sand will not h 
bulbs in any way; it will enrich th 
But allow the foliage to become pri 
ripe before applying same, then use 
rate of 3 ozs. to each square yard. 17 
other method is hand-weeding. 


Weedy walls 


The walls surrounding my garden a 
posed of large, irregular blocks of , 
between which every conceivable we 
a home. I should welcome your advi 
the best means of eradicating them a 
gestions for an economical and ¢ 
covering. 

[The only effective remedy for ¢ 
your walls is that of hand-weeding. 
economical and effective covering we 
Ivy and Ampelopsis Englemanni ( 
colchica)—a very handsome Ivy—usin 
alternately. But if flowering subjects 
missible use the following :—Ces 
dentatus, Escallonia edinensis, Pyrus }. 
splendens, Lonicera etrusca var. gl 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Rose Paul’s 
Pillar, R. Reve d’Or, and Clematis r 
rubens. We presume from your lett 
plants are undesirable, otherwise yot 
scatter seeds of Erinus alpinus, E 
mucronatus, E. philadelphicus, Hei: 
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n, Aubrietias, Harebells, and other 
ng subjects in the crevices of the wall, 
it a variety of Alpine flowers there, 
enjoy such positions and make the 
beautiful feature. | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


nent of Chrysanthemums 


N. Bostock).—The final potting of 
nthemums is the most important, and 
g inches or 10 inches in diameter are 
arily used. The composts ought to 
of sound, turfy loam which has been 
| for at least 12 months. This should 
| in a rough state, 1.e., it must not be 
through a riddle or chopped up finely, 
n to pieces with the hands, the pieces 
as large as a Walnut. Add one-third 
bulk of leaf-mould, a 6-inch potful of 
eal to each bushel, and_ sufficient 
sand to make the whole porous. Pot 
rmly, but do not at this time fill the 
| the top. Afterwards and when the 
re active the plants may be top-dressed 
imilar soil, filling the pots to within 
h of the top. At a later date, when 
is growth is observable, the plants can 
sted with weak liquidsmanure or with 
chemical fertiliser in solution—+ oz. 
ullon of water will be enough. Keep 
of the plants free from aphides (Green 
dusting with Tobacco powder in the 
f an outbreak. 


anthemum Leaf Miner 

August and early in September we re- 
from J. C. Thom and M. Connell some 
ens of a leaf-mining maggot on Chrys- 
ums which was not familiar to us. 
ve kept the specimens and the adult 
ve now emerged. We have submitted 
s to an expert for his opinion and he 
on kind enough to inform us that they 
ypeta artemisia. This fly is fairly 
m On certain weeds, but we have no 
of it attacking Chrysanthemums be- 
It appears that the only control likely 
fective is to use a fairly strong nicotine 
The natural flies should now be on 
ng, and the plants should be treated 
t delay. We are sorry we have been 
g replying, but) the flies have only re- 
emerged, and until we could get the 
naming the fly was impossible. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Japonica not flowering 

R.).—This shrub often behaves in this 
r after having been transplanted, 
§ growth at the expense of bloom, and 
ik it is only a question of time before 
shes will bloom again. You will help 
by Shortening back those growths 
exceed a foot in length at the present 
Cut these in to within 6 inches of 
ase without delay. 


ROSES 


tmed Roses 


Barron).—Your Roses have, quite 
ly, suffered from a check due to the 
weather of spring, and while they 
tender and susceptible to sudden 
Ss. Encourage the plant to make 
growth by giving it some fertiliser— 
lood applied according to the directions 
with this material is very satisfactory 
h cases. You are certain to have 
flowers in quantity during autumn. 


ard Roses neglected 


Pruning of some standard Roses 
last autumn was neglected this 
Will this permanently affect their 
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growth and flowering, or can anything be 
done now to remedy the oversight? They are 
giving a fair display of blossom this season. 


is Ae 


[No, but when pruning next year you must 
cut back harder than would have been neces- 
sary had you attended to them this year. 
After the first blooms have passed, a little 
shortening in of the growth will do no harm, 
but will enable the head to become more 
stocky and dense. } 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boring insect 


(D. MacLean).—From your letter we gather 
that your Apple trees are attacked by the 
caterpillars of either the Goat Moth or Wood 
Leopard Moth. Which of the two is the cul- 
prit we cannot say without seeing a speci- 
men. As you appear to have only a few 
tunnels present we should think that the Leo- 
pard Moth Caterpillar is the culprit. The 
large deposit of red rust material is the trass 
or excrement thrown out by the caterpillar 
feeding inside. Your best method of control 
will be to obtain a small quantity of sodium 
or potassium cyanide from a chemist, and 
then a small piece should be pushed into the 
holes with a wire; the holes should then be 
plugged with clay immediately. You must 
remember that both sodium and potassium 
are virulent poisons, and should always be 
kept under lock and key. Where either of 
the above moths occur, it is a good plan to 
thickly limewash the main stems of trees 
likely to be attacked. This should be done at 
once, as the moths are on the wing in June 
and July, and it is no use limewashing after 
the eggs are laid. 


Potassium phosphate 


(Twins).—This chemical can be obtained in 
two grades. No. 1 contains approximately 
52°7 per cent. phosphoric acid (equal to 115 
per cent. phosphate) and 34 per cent. potash. 
No. 2 contains approximately 37 per cent. 
phosphoric acid (equal to 80 per cent. phos- 
phate) and 24 per cent. potash. These 
chemicals are expensive to buy, and equal 
quantities of phosphate and potash can be 
bought in cheaper forms. We do not advise 
the use of such highly concentrated chemical 
manures to fruit trees; such are better fed 
with organic manures with just a little arti- 
ficial material to help as required. If your 
land is in fair heart, you will find that a mix- 
ture of one part sulphate of ammonia, one 
part sulphate of potash, three parts super- 
phosphate 30 per cent., and one part stedmed 
bone flour will give you excellent results. It 
should be applied as a top dressing to your 
trees at the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard and 
lightly hoed in. If you want to try the effect 
of potassium phosphate it should be applied 
at the rate of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water. A 
good soaking might be given twice or three 
times during the growing season. To make 
the manure a complete one, an equal quantity 
of nitrate of potash and potassium phosphate 
might be mixed together and then used at the 
rate of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water. This mix- 
ture is a good one, but expensive, and while 
it may be used for certain pot plants and show 
material, is not generally used as a garden 
manure. We, ourselves, would prefer to use 
the sulphate of ammonia mixture given 
above. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


J. J. H.—Rhododendron 
Primula Beesiana hybrid. . 

A. S., Oxshott. — Rhododendrons: 1, 
Chevalier Felix de Sauvage (red, with dark 
spots); 2, Countess Fitzwilliam (rose, dark 
spots); 3, John Bennett Poe (crimson, olive 
blotch). We are not certain if these Rhodo- 


cinnabarium ; 


gentlemen. 
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dendrons are correctly named; the fine trusses 
of bloom had faded on arrival. 


fF. W., Basingstoke. — Hardy annual 
(Limnanthes Douglasii). 
W. E.. Cox, | Cheltenham =1, -Chloro- 


phytum elatum variegatum; 2, Billbergia 
nutans, native of Brazil. Nos. 1 and 2 are 
both good window plants. 

Letter missing.—1, Orchis pyramidalis; 
2, Alyssum saxatile var. citrinum ; 3, Primula 
chionantha ; 4, Collinsia grandiflora. 

Amateur, Lochness, — Not  Aquilegia 
glandulosa vera, but a garden hybrid of A. 
grandiflora, of which there are many forms. 

Cutler.—1, Epimedium roseum ; 2, Achillea 
alpina. 

G..G. E.—1, Geranium sanguineum; 2, 
Spirea opulifolia; 3, Sedum flamschaticum 
variegata ; 4, Spirzea bracteata. 

M. M. W., Devon.—Billbergia nutans. 
This plant is constantly coming in for identi- 
fication. It is becoming a very popular win- 
dow plant. 

W. E. Cox.—Symphoricarpus mollis. 

‘* Hedges.’’—Thuya plicata. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Carters, Raynes Park, S.W. 20.—Garden 
tools and requisites. 

Quarry Orchard, Clears, Reigate.—Rock 
plants. 

W. J. Unwin, 
Peas, vegetable 
Gladioli, flower 
Roses. 

H, Den Ouden and Son, The Old Farm 
Nurseries, Boskoop, Holland. — General 
nursery catalogue. 


TRADE NOTES 


Albert Norman and Son, of East Street, 
Bridport, are offering a bargain in garden 
netting. They have sent us a sample, to- 
gether with one of their climbing netting. It 
is first-class material, an advance on tarred 
and tanned netting, which we can recom- 
mend. 


The new Sports Ground of The Imperial 
Tobacco Co., Ltd. (Dublin Branches), at 
Crumlin, Co. Dublin, was opened on June 
12th. The Pavilion and Ground are gifts of 
the Directors to the employees. The latter 
covers an expanse of 22 acres and gives 
ample accommodation for cricket, tennis, . 
bowls, football, and ladies’ hockey and base- 
ball teams. There are spacious, well- 
equipped dressing-rooms for both ladies and 
The ground is within easy reach 
of the City, occupying a high and healthy 
position, with a fine view of the Dublin 
mountains, 


THE EDITOR’S WINDOW SILL 
Pyrethrums from Langport 


We have received from Messrs. Kelways a 
box of splendid blooms of Pyrethrums. The 
colours range from deep crimson, through 
varying shades of pink, to pure white. The 
deepest and richest of the crimsons is Lang- 
port’s Scarlet, closely followed by the bril- 
liant Guardsman and the well-known James 
William Kelway. The pink varieties in- 
cluded Eileen Kelway, which bears very large 
flowers of a soft pink shade, Mrs. James 
Kelway, and Phyllis Kelway. The good 
white varieties included Snow White, which 
is a distinct kind, pure white both in petal 
and centre. 


Histon, 
seeds, 
seeds, 


Cambs.—Sweet 
lawn grass_ seeds, 
Dahlias (plants), 


We have also received some very attractive 
Coonara Poppies from Mr. W. J. Unwin, of 
Histon, Cambs. They were a little flagged 
on arrival, but after inserting the ends in 
boiling water for a few seconds and then 
putting them straight into cold water they 
quickly revived and are blooms of excep- 
tional beauty. 
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JULY HORTICULTURAL SHOWS 


Shreneseeeenienenennstiainsienmmeniietiemnieemenestae eeentn eecetien seein nmmeeeneieammmaaaaatiatatt 
Virginia Water Horticultural Asso 
will hold its 6th ANNUAL 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE § 


on. 


: Simply Light and walk away SATURDAY, JULY 28th, 1928 
The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse Se . ¢ - 
Substitutes, they are never the ae Ee from C..W, Mya Knoms Hill, | 


No.1 Fumigates ets bs Pie eet, 6/- 
No.2 do. 46 


= 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. No.3 do. 1000 ae; 1/- ve 
No.4 d 2,500 ad 1/9 
Whole or cat packet can es used as NATIONAL SWEET PEA S0¢ 
4 desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. and ane 7 
oN 4 Sole Monufacturers :— _ Y 
Soy. Cpe cae Bournemouth Horticultural §; 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free SUMMER SHOW 


BENTLEY’S 


WEED DESTROYERS 


First in strength. First in popularity 
One dressing will keep walks and drives 
clean for two years. 

Concentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison GARDEN NETS OL CETULERS 


{ . =e , ue Any length and width lied Corded all d. N tti s : 
| Sgals., 19/0; 6 galls. 21 16s; 12galls., | Seng thtoa! Ware aren hp avesied att fi COSHAM AND DISTRICT 
, oa LN] ore: La} 


£10 (in steel barrel). mSnW TENNIS BOUNDARY. NETS, wan ere tund | HORTICULTURAL SOC] 


with vie ee 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 23d. sq NEW 
Powder (1-25) Poison | PEA NETTING, hand- imade tarred, Sin. s mesh 3ft. wa. 6 ft. —aS 
| 3 5 i | 5d. run yds. DIAMO D NETS, mesh closed, heavy quality, 
| 6 tins, 13/9; 8tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6; | 50x 4, 25 x 8, Roe dyads. Do lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., GRAND 
20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order. ‘List samples 


free. Satisfaction guaranteed. x 
W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- S | ME R S H 
BENTLEY’S LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 


| QUASSIA EXTRACT ae of Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetal 


will be held at 


Wymering Manor on July 11th and 

he: Saf [ “A Sweet Pea Championship of Ham 
nie OF a itiiae CES WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS seen 

The first Compcund Extract of Quassia 


PORTSMOUTH'S ONLY SUMMER SI 
manufactured for killing Aphis in all its 


All enquiries: Hon. Sxc., Wymering Gardens, { 
| forms. Also destroys Celery Fly, Cater- 
pillar, Black Currant Gall) Mite) etc: 
| Specially suitable for general outdoor 
Spraying. 
| Each gallon makes from 80 to 100 galls., 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Pouliry Appliances, AT 
of every description. fi 

MEYRICK PARK, BOURNEM( 
JULY 4th and 5th 


For particulars as to Trade spaces, ete, 
T.BATH & CO.,, Ltd., Savoy St., London,W.C.2 | wr. R. W. Taytor, Town Hall, Bournemouth, 


- 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from Huts from 
£4 2 6 £1 12 6 63/0 (2) 16 


i | Goons Give J | PASS IT ON 


ready for use. 5 galls., 8/6 per gall.; | is Se UNIVERSAL 
pin 5 ° 2 or two nersona a hi e 
| ] : D ~ riage Pat Is Issue | 
Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. ee ee ee a eee or note in t - 7 =e 
j Iiswih cries 18" Gngtand é Wate would be of special intere 


, ¢ 3 7 
General Cata logue Ag TUL application. ‘Seat arrived safely. Jolly good value. Please send me 


a12A Seat for three per- 


Sole Manufacturers :— eR ET any gardening friends, Ww 


| : (Lists Fee) i OS, \ gladly send a specimen co 
| JOSEPH BENTLEY Ltd. B  Manutectured by:— VISE SC addresses suggested, on r 


Chemical Works, = WALTER TODD s: a 
. ID =9 of apostcard. Attentiony 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. | Bf xiaseceees worcs. be OSS ae ita particular 


GARDENIN 


QUERIES & ANSWE 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Nameand Address of the se 
is required in addition to any 0) 
plume under which the query app 
Each query should be on a sepa 
sheet, the name and address b 
added to each. 
No queries answered by post. 
The advice of our Expert 
is at your disposal 
eee 
ADDRESS — 
The Editor, ‘“ Gardening Illustra 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 


ARE WELL MADE &.USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 


No. 44.—PUMP & BARROW SET. 

With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 

With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 

Brass Fittings, 90/-. 

PUMP ONLY. 

eo din. Pin. lin. lf in. 
17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 
Garden, Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


List C 120 fost free. 


CHAS. Ee KINNELL & Co., Ltd. Phone : 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. Hop 0362 
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fete ON TICULTORATL, SHOWS 


CROYDON 


IRTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 


"LOWER SHOW 


HILL RECREATION CROUND, EAST CROYDON 


WEDNESDAY, 4th JULY, 1928 
BTARY: 2, Courtney Road, Croydon. 


ford and West of England Rose Society 
) ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ROSES, Etc. 


will be held in 
‘HE SHIRE HALL, HEREFORD 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 4th, 1928 


othe United Kingdom, Many Valuable Prizes 


lules and particulars may be obtained from the Hon, 
ey. OC. H. STOKER, Brinsop Vicarage, Hereford. 


ton, Hove, and Sussex Hort. Society 


ROSE, SWEET PEA & CARNATION SHOW 
DOME AND CoRN EXCHANGE, BRIGHTON 
JULY 4th and 5th 
Band of of H.M. Welsh Guards 


. BINGHAM, Secretary, 128, Queen’s Park Road, 
on. 


Autumn Show, November 13th, 1th, and 15th. 


RIDCESHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


SUPIDMER Sow 
held in the grounds of TRINITY COLLEGE 
‘By kind permission of the Master and Fellows) 


On THURSDAY, JULY 5th, 1928 
SES FOR COTTAGERS AND ALLOTMENT HOLDERS 
RADE EXHIBITORS PARTICULARLY INVITED 


Many Valuable Prizes 
lules may be obtained from Hon. 
_ 18, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


MBY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Established 1888 


ted with the National Rose 
Pea Societies) 


NNUAL FLOWER SHOW 
in SATURDAY, JULY 7th, 1928 


culars and Schedules from Hon. Sec., W. J. Jongs, 
nswood,” Kings Road, Formby. 


WINDSOR 
wor SHOW 


SATURDAY, JULY 7th 


Sec., SIDNEY 


and National Sweet 


HARDING, Hon. Sec., 1, Sheet Street, Windsor, 


on and Heybridge Horticultural Society 


23rd EX Ere ITiroOn 

; will be held on 
HE PROMENADE. MALDON 

on SATURDAY, JULY 7th, 1928 
MEDALS, AND MANY OTHER PRIZES FOR VARIED 
SES. GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS FoR 
ADE EXHIBITS IN HaRDY ANNVALS, SWEET 
ae Bas, PONS, AND ROSES. 

irom Hon. Sec., E. C. NES, 

Road, Maldon. ipa 


“Uplyme,” 


IS nTneeeernrrnen 
JS FLOWER SHOW, ROUNDHAY 


JULY 10th and 7 1th, 1928 
e Roundhay (Leeds) Horticultural Society's 
ANNUAL FLORAL EXHIBITION 


7 SWEET PRAs, CARNATIONS, RocK GARDENS, 
ERBACEOUS PLANTS, etc., will be held in 


NDHAY PARK (Sports Arena), LEEDS 


schedules apply the Secretary, W. oe ret eae 
No. 12), 8, York Place, Diode : . 1INGMAN 


————_—_—_—S—_ 
esend and District Rose, Carnation, 
and Sweet Pea Society 
ANNUAL EXHI BITION 
JULY 11th, 1928 


Entries Close July 7th 


Schedules apply to Joint Hon. SuCRE oS 
nall, Road, Eateoont. ON. SECRETARIES, 11, 


ONESDAY & THURSDAY, JULY 11th and 12th 
7 
‘ORIA PARK, HAYWARDS HEATH 


Five minutes from railway station. 
lays—Haywards Heath Hort. Society's Flower Show, 
rds Heath Fur and Feather Society’s Poultry Show, 

First day—Horse Show, J umping, Driving, &c. 
Second Day—Great Mounted Gymkhana. 


dules and Entr y S 
y Forms from Secretary, Mr. G. - 
urt, The Rosery, Haywards Heath. 3 


Jarvis Brook and District Allotment, Cottage 
and Amateur Gardene:s’ Association 
EIGHTH ANNUAL SUMMER EXHIBITION 
will be held on 
Thursday, July 12th, 1928 
In the Memorial Hall, Jarvis Brook 
No Entrance Fees 


Schedules and further particulars from Secretary, Mr. 8. 
PAIGE, 12, Farningham Road, Jarvis Brook. 


HORNSEY AMATEUR HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FLOWER SHOW 


will be held at 
ALEXANDRA PALACE (Western Entrance) 


on Saturday. Juiy 14th, 1928 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 


Schedules may be obtained from Assistant Hon. Sec. 
L. J. STANSELL, 17, Redston Road, N. 8. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW 


of the 


Ainsdale Horticultural & Fanciers’ Society 
will be held on 
SATURDAY, JULY 14th, 1928 
PRIZES OVER £150 IN VALUE 


Schedules and_ full particulars from Hon. Sec., JouN 
WALMSLEY, 25, Station Road, Ainsdale, Southport. ! 


Cannock and District Horticultural and 


Agricultural Society, Ltd. 

The TH!/RTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
Of FLOWERS, FRUIT, PLANTS, VEGETABLES, HONEY, ETC, 
will be held on 

Saturday and Monday, JULY 14th and 16th, 192 

CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS and many other Prizes 
Schedules from Sec., JOHN BIRD, ‘' Ribé,” Stafford Road, 

Cannock. 


KENT GOUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


FOLKESTONE SHOW, 1928 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
Tuesday, JULY 17th, to Thursday, JULY 19th, 1928 
to be held in CHERRY GARDEN AVENUE 
No ENTRY FEES 
Entries are invited from Professional and Amateur Growers, 

and for NoN-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS 
VALUABLE PRIZES 
Schedules from Secretary, Major R, J, Bacon, 
County Agricultural Society, Harbledown, Canterbury. 


Kent 


RINGLES CROSS AND UCKFIELD DISTRICT 
SWEET PEA SOCIETY 


I5TH ANNUAL OPEN SHOW 
will be held at RINGLES CROSS on 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 
Hon. Sec., A. 


18th, 


LEACH, 


1928 


Schedules from Ringles Cross, 


Uckfield. 


OLD WOKING AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(Open to all within 3 miles of Westfield School) 
EIGHTH SHOW 
will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 18th, 1928 
at “Stony Yarrows” and “ Yarrowfield,’ Mayford 
(By kind permission of Mrs. Ricardo and Mrs. Scudamore) 


Schedules and _ particulars from 
BANTOFT, Rose Fern, Westfield, 
High Street, Old Woking. 


LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
GRAND SUMMER SHOW 


Of Roses, Sweet Peas, Carnations, Herbaceous 
Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables 
On Wednesday and Thursday, July 18th and 19th 


Schedules may be had from W. D. SKINNER, Brooklands, 
Waterloo Park, nr. Liverpool. 


Hon. Secs., J. B. 
and G. Wars, 145, 


WIDCOMBE (BATH) 


SWEET PEA SHOW 


Open Cup Classes for Sweet Peas, Roses, etc. 
JULY 19th, 1928 


Schedules on application, G. I. SHort, 16, 
Gardens, Bath. 


Pulteney 


ES 
LOUGHTON ALLOTMENTS & HOR- 
TICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 
will be held on 
THURSDAY, JULY 19th, 1928 
at Messrs. GOULD’S FIELD, THE DRIVE 
CLASSES FOR FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES & PRESERVES 


Schedules and full particulars from Hon, Sec., J. LLoyn, 
Elm House, High Road, Loughton, 


BIRMINGHAM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FLORAL FETE & EXHIBITION 
will be held in HANDSWORTH PARK 
(By kind permission of the Parks Committee) 
on FRIDAY and SATURDAY JULY 20th 
and 2ist, 1928 
SILVER Cups, GOLD, SILVER GILT, and BRONZE MEDALS 

to the value of upwards of £800. 
Schedules from Sec., L. W. WEBSTER, F.R.H.S., 
Oaklands, 130, Albert Road, Stechford, Birmingham. 


Sundridge & Brasted Horticultural Society 
34th ANNUAL SHGW 


will be held at 
LITTLE COMBE BANK, SUNDRIDCE, SEVENOAKS 
on SATURDAY, JULY 2ist, 1928 
13 Open Challenge Cups :: Increased Cash Prizes 
Staging by 11.30 A.m. 
Schedule from Hon. Show Secretary, MILES F. BINGHAM, 
Dibgate, Sundridge, Sevenoaks. 


FALKIRK and DISTRICT ROSE SOCIETY 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ROSES. 
SWEET PEAS, PANSIES, & CARNATIONS 


on SATURDAY, JULY 21st 
In Town HALL, FALKIRK 
to Wm. 


The 


Schedules on application 


SHORT, 
31, Albert Road, Falkirk. 


Secretary, 


\, 


The Amalgamated Horticultural Societies 
of the Parish of Worth 
(President: B. H. RENDALL, Esq.) 
will hold their 40th ANNUAL SHOW 
at “THE GRANGE’’ CRAWLEY DOWN 
(by kind permission of T. H. W. Buckley, Esq., J.P.) 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 25th, 1928 
Secretary, F. C. PEACHEY, South Hill Gardens, Worth 


Liskeard and District Horticultural Society 
will hold its 
Anuual Flower, Fruit, & Vegetable Show 
Honey Classes 
On WEDNESDAY, JULY 25th, 1928 
Schedules on application to the Hon. Sees., J. 8 


PARKHOUSE and W. J. LAwron, 5, Portland Terrace, 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 


MINEHEAD AND DISTRICT FLOWER SHOW 
SIXTH ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 


will be held in the 
RECREATION GROUND, IRNHAM RGAD, MINEHEAD 


on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 25th, 1928 
MANY PRIZES FOR VARIED CLASSES 
Schedules from Hon. Sec., A. BROOMFIELD, Homeleigh, 
Paganel Road, Minehead, Somerset. 


ORPINCTON HORTICULTURAL SOGIETY 
SUMMER SHOW 


will be held on 


THURSDAY, JULY 26th, 1923 
CLASSES FOR FLOWERS, . FRUIT, AND VEGETABLES 
Autumn Show—-Thursday, October 4th, 1928 


Schedules may be obtained from Hon. Sec., E. G. LIVER- 
MORE, Bank House, Orpington. 


HULL AND EAST RIDING ROSE SOCIETY 
(Affiliated to the National Rose Society) 
2nd ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
will be held in the 
CENTRAL HALL AND ANNEXE, PRYME STREET 
(by kind permission of Messrs. J. Tall & Co.) 
on THURSDAY, JULY 26th, 1928 
CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, AND MANY OTHER PRIZES 
Schedules may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., W. F. 
PROCTER, 38, Tavistock Street, Hull. 


L.C.C. Norbury Estate Cottage Garden Society 


President: Capt. C. C, O. WHITELEY. : 
nd Vegetable Show, with Concer 
wlowcrae and Prize Distribution 

to be held at 

St. Philip’s Hall, Beatrice Avenue,- Norbury, S.W. 16 

On SATURDAY, JULY 28th, 1928 

OPEN CLASSES FOR FLOWERS & VEGETABLES. Fall par- 

ticulars from Hon. Show Secretary, Mr. W. E, GAREY, 
7. Norton Gardens, Norbury, §. W. 16. 


’ 


Terenure & Districts Horticultural 


Society 
ANNTA SHow 
Saturday, July 28th 


At ASHFIELD, RATHFARNHAM 


Schedules from HON. SECRETARIES, Tymon 
Tallaght. 


Lodge, 


vill GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


EAST SEVEN DAYS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES © 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatel 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE 


>| 


i 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES SPAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 


This is a cheap form of 
Growing House. It is 
well made in_ sections, 


No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 


fale good tongued and grooved 

hee Price boards on base, flat lattice 

3’ 6” path 10/6 9/6 staging on each side of 

vo a es 2 . 13/6 12/- doorway, good lock and 
» soe 20 oH) 


s 16/- : key for door, all necessary 
ae Ks +: i may 20). iron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. 
eee oe i 26/6 24/- The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 


Usual Price Sale Pr.ce 
£5 5 


lee: 7 ey £516 6 5 0 
Strong Oak or Ash Frame, Py 8x 5 Oo . ae eee 12 00 £5 17 6 
planed clin boty pb ire, 2th 21a. = 970056) Foe alien = renee EY) 18 sO BT OO 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 4 wrt ree 7 Pes a0 0 #710 0 
Reliable 18-in, wood wheel, } in. 1 gs 12°x 8 «8 a < 610 12 0 f 19 0 
amy Usual Price Sale Price |}5x %  & er 
250 only, toclear .. $3 a a .. 23/6 20/- 25’ x1 y. a a £23 4 6 £2010 0 
50 only, to clear, extra heavy make, large size 286 25/- 50’ x10" rn 435 10170 
Tops for either of above ve - ye 6/6 . eee nie 

GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. BANK POULTRY HOUSE. 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 

Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Usual Price. Sale Price. me 

vee 4/9 4/3 


500 in stock ready ior imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of 
strong framing, covered planed, 
tongued and grooved boards. 
Up and down sliding shutter 


: hen exit at side, 
ape 10/6 9/- Sse = as shown, hen ox 
Size Height Usual Price Salc Price 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES fleece ey bod ue Lere1t 856 £1 5 0 
Height 8 feet. Usual Sale xe 4 rete hed, KS OR 0 at 10 0 
e / , ae 2 2 1 
,: Price Price. vx 646 ic) Pcee Mae ee eOIO 


8x6 ob oo eee .s 2£3' 165.0) 8) 835 89,0 
Floors, usually 7/6, 0/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-, 
12/- and 15/-. 

RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic 
Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. 


4’ path es .. 5/9 5&/- 
4’ 6” path ... vee 8/9 7/9 
BCpath ee eee 11/68 10/2 


GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale 


Price. Price. 


Ungiazed. 3’ x2’ aS GO: Ox 4 : 
” 4’x 3" ay ‘ >. . 
» 5x36"... 6/9 
” 6x4’ ce, GK) 

Glared & painted 3° x 2’ coo hfe 
a x3’ 
5 5’ x 3° 6” 


6’ x4’ 


py 


: Sint 

RUSTIC SUMMER REDUCED PRICES 
HOUSE. Gates to mateh, 
No. 18. Price per 8ft. wide, come 


4 Panels Léngth, Height Panel. plete with fittings 
This House is very B10 A BEST +0 4o8 hae CoM BG 
roomy and attractive 1G Ree St St ae bee utes 
in appearance, All 180 Cae Ay Me ey ES re 
Rustic material — is 100 8 ft. Bit. x. 40/8. <o) E20 


peeled, Back _ fitted 
with hollow bottom 
seat. All stained and 
varnished inside and 
out. Supplied from 
stock in vollowing sizes: 


LGO ee PO Lt.) Wisse 6 OU ete me 24/G'e, ee abl 
We strongly advise you to order this lino carly as same cannot be repeated 
when stockii cleared, 


SPECIAL OFFER 210Z. GLASS. 


Sale Sale 


; H Price. Price. 
Usual Price Sale Price 


100 sq.ft. 700 sq.ft. 
vx 3! . wwe £510 0 re 4 H Qin.x7in... ., ao) 63 PSSA /oh Mise) 
Oxy we wees £6.10 0 10in., 12in. x Sin. cod | hcl oedema 1 OS ae ael 
x5 nee Gene) Gap 169! 1080 £7 10 O 14in. x 9in. Ce at ets ae ee OOM OIG 
x5 s 32 wo £11) 1050 £910 O 12in., 14in. x 10in. oe %: tt, .. 16/3 28/6 
9’ x6 5 ae seetmasL aan -0 £12 10 O 14in., 16in., 18in., 20in., 22in., 24in.x12in. 20/9 37/ 


loin., 18in., 20in., 22in. and 24in.x14in. 21/9 39/6 
18in., 20in., 22in., 24in. x 16in.  .. .. 22/3 40/6 
20 in., 22in., and 24in. x 18 in. - 23/3 41/- 


LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 


lewt., 4cwt. and icwt. Usual Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
Sale Prices 17/:, 9/6, 5/- 


INCINERATOR. 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 


8EED FRAMES. 

(hese Frames are very useful for 
preserving seeds and bulbs against 
frost; are made of tongued and grooved 
5, boards and very warm. The light is 
m hung at back, and can be opened to 
differcnt positions. Glazed 21-oz. glass. Two coats paint. 
3 it. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear, Usual Price, 13/6, 
fale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIG GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. 
Usual Price, Sale Price. 


4 long oy 0/6 9/- VA Wis cheapest and best Incinerator on the 

By ne isto We DAS ¢ market. 

6. 3: ese L Pe a NON Usual price ......_ 16/6 each. 

Bark off, stained, and varnished. au) Saie Price ... .,. 12/6 each. 

4’ long eee 14/6 13/6 

5’, . 18/6 17/6 a ee 

6’ .. 24/- 22/6 RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. 
STAND. 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match. 

Bark on, Usual Price, 8/6 

Sale Price, 6/6 

Bark off, stained and varnished, 

Usual Price, 10/6. €ale Price, 9/6 

CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 

Specifications as No %, but with #-in. floor and single 

door. Fitted lock and key. 


A. TURRELL & SONS (ept. G1), 


These Greenhouses aremadespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not 
expensive structure. Can be erected 4 
by any handy man in a few hours. 
The framework is substantially + 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being filled 

good, sound tongued and grooved match-boarding, 
one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with all n 


ironwork and stages for each side of house. Comp! 
21-0z. glass for glazing. 


Usual Sale Usual & 
Size Price Price Size Price a 
x5’ £6 60 £5 & O} 15’x 9 £17 20 
8’ x6’ 7 26 85 15 Of] 20’x10' £24 a 
x6’ £8 40 87 & O} 25’x10’ £30 126 $2 
10’x7? £9180 #815 O] 30’~12’ £39 90 £36 
12’x8’ £12 17081017 6 ie 


GARDEN FRAMES 


Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for LEAZA 
Lights, which are 2 in, by 2 in. 2 lang Ee 
and fitted with iron handle. ee 
Glazed with 21-0z, Glass and all woodwork painted two e1 
Usual Price. Sale Pr 


4’ x3’ \ RRs £1 
6’ x4’ soe,” ete gee el aa 81 
6x42 Lights oan £68 a F 
x6’, ee so J 
12°62 8 ° no. Pee O? 8 £4 10 
10 x0", dae co, ORR aie 85 13 
20x65 oes heat SPANO £6 
24’ x8" £9 2 6 88 4 


Cnet ae eae ‘ 
Do not pay high prices for your frames made from 
boards. e 3 
made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best quality 

complete as above. 
Usual Price, 


a 
baal” 


4x3’ 2. Ses seat £1000 £1 
6 x 4! ire neers I ; 81 18 
6’ x4’, 2 Lights ar ee a4 £2 9 
8x62, BS ate art ti 83 
12° x65 hes ones SOLO a4 
10x Gd Bre sh el pe 
20° 6% Sees ay "83120 a 
24’ x 6’, 6 5,210 2016 £0 2 


Compare these prices with other makers 


No. 7 PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE, 
Constructed of strong fran 
covered with 5-in. tongued 

. grooved boar os 
and felted, 1-in. i 
floor and strong joists, Wind 
fixed, glazed 21-oz, , de 
bung on strong butts ; 
fitted Tower bolts and lock 


key. as 
Usual Price, Sale Pric 

: 0 85 

. £817 6 &7 17 

ern te i sip | 

. £14 0 0 81 | 

.. £16 10 0 “2 | 
£18 5 0 £15 5 

w. £20 12 6 £18 10 

vee £22 15 0 £20 10 
£26 10 0 £24 

, Sol” b'8 £28 

... £35 5 0 £32 


RUSTIC POLES. 
uitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Stakes, : 
: eo: ert 


Usual oa Pie. Her 
y Prico rice co Pr 
ra Per doz. Per doz. Per doz, Per 
72" 6/- 4/6 12’x8" 16/6 44/ 
7 x OR" 6/- 6/3 8 x 4" 14/6 = 12/ 
8’x 23" 8/- 7/3 9’ x4” 16/6 : 
8 x3" 9/6 7/6 10’x4" «18/6 | 
9 x 24 9/6 7/6 8’ x5” /: 
x3 11/6 10/3 9 x5" - 
10’ x 24" 10/6 9/6 10’ x5” 26/- 
10’ x3 18/6 12/- 12’x 5” 28/6 j 
12’ x 2k’ 12/- 10/9 14’ x5 30/- i 


GARDEN EDGING. om 


lain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 per 101 
heaeas Vaan price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price & /6 per 10 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER = —2 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and 


wt 
OH 
substantial framing. Root ~All i 


covered best quality Bitumen mn Pr 
Felt, making same quite water- | it 
proof. All Rustic work of well- || ee 
seasoned material. Removable OE en ae 


Size Usual Price Sale Price . Made from best Rustic| Seat at back. The whole stained = 
5x3 6 £3 18 0 £3 10 6 isles ccw~ wit Hardwood, Bark off, and varnished inside and out. Made in sections for e 
6x4’ £4 50 £3 16 6 Stained and varnished, Stained and varnished, transit and erection. Bin, 
ai ux 5’ £5 100 £418 6} « long, Usual Price, 17/6 <’ square. Usual Price, 14/6 Pri 
Ni 8’ x6’ £6 26 £5 100 Sale Price 12/¢ Sale Price. 12/6 Pee: 
op HT \a 10’x7' £9 560 £8 76] 4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’ 2’, Usual Price, 18/6 | 6/x4! = «es ise EY £ 10.0 
ae 12’x8' £12 50 £11 16 Sale Price 15/6 Sale Price, 16/-|7/x4'6" .... ase ave nee 


FOREST HILL, S.E.2: 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 


Phone : Syd, 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


Established 75 years. 


Published by Bmar Broruurs Lr, ab their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. Printed by THs Onanomry Laws Prormme Worse, Le, 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, Londen, E.G, 4 
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ILLINUIS 


The R.H.S. Amateur Show 


ILLUSTRATED 


* GARDEN DESIGN 


Saturday, June 30, 1928 TWOPENCE 
ENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- Ste aoa Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, UTTON’S SEEDS. 
} s choice NG PLANTS, VEGETABLE d For 8 Sowing. 
at the General. Post Office code a FLOWER GBEDS,  _RHODODENDRONS, TUT lial paar) si see 
r Ss. / e 
The Offices are at Bowverie House, ee a ee NE VEGETABLE SEEDS. _ Descriptive Lists 
GRASS SEEDS. Post Free. 


Street, London, H.C. 4. 


S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING.— 
DY PERENNIALS and ALPINES for_ the 
and ROCK GARDEN, and most suitable VEGE- 
ZEDS for summer sowing. List free.—BARR & 
g Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


HS PLANT CATALOGUE and List 
3ds for Summer and Autumn sowing now ready. Free 
rs, Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
OBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


{OW.—BATH’S EMPRESS PANSIES 


wn in the Royal Parks. The richest and largest 
train of pansies extant. Per pkt., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 
H. BATH, LTD. (Dept. B), The Floral Farms, 


NETTING.—From 2s. ld. per 50 yd. 


Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
ousands of rolls stocked. 


UARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 


j. doz, Carriage, 1 doz. 1s.,2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
age paid. 


MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 


close cutting, highly finished, 
3 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 


EN HOSE.—Superior quality. 60 ft., 


Carriage paid. Approval. 


3.—From 13s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


ardening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
us and you get very best possible value. 


[Ss BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 


bottom, 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
pproval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. ; 
oer dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
ying Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
small mesh, as supplied by. us to the Royal Gardens. 
ialities, 50x1yd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 9d.; 2yds., 7s., 88., 
yds., 10s. 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s.; 
6d); 25 x8 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s. Any size supplied. 
ie Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
mesh. 5 ft., 4s. 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d.; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 

., 88, 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
ther meshes on application. 


3. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 


EOLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch Flame 


7. Exquisite perennial climber with blinding 
bes: Established pot plants for immediate plant- 
ch, 7s. 6d. per dozen, carriage and packing free for 
order.—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills 
tevenage, Herts. 


wg GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
N8— 


POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


; Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


3, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue Ne. 10 free. 
ON. 17. Hecleston Street SW 1 ry 


a WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
‘eatal Tron and Wire work of every description, 
) Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
Tron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
TUPA Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists,— 


UL, LTD., Norwich, 


Descriptive and Mlustrated Catalogue post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, THE NURSERIES, TWYFORD, BERKS. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 


ORS COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit. Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


EW DAFFODILS suitable for Market 
Growers. 
For catalogue apply—F. A. SECRETT, Marsh Farm, Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


MPIRE BUYING BEGINS AT HOME. 
There are no finer BULBS _ nor better prices 
than those to be obtained from— 


HERBERT G. LONGFORD, of Abingdon, Berks. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ARDEN Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 


mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 
—WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s 


Reading. 


Seedsmen, 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
N ursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc, Catalogue free. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 

© 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 


WOOD, 


HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 


Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


HERMOMETERS. — ‘‘Six’s” 


maximum and minimum, 


registering 
Zine scale in heavily finished 


japanned metal case, complete with magnet. Suitable 
for indoor _ or outdoor use. Guaranteed accurate, 
English made. Post free, 9%s.—RUFFELL, Opticians, 


Tunbridge Wells. 


GeNtN* VERNA 12 clumps, 6s., free. 
6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 7s. 6d.; 3 Habenaria albida, 3s. ; 
3 Bee Orchis, 3s.—O’K ELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


pAINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d.; 
ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 


Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qgt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.H. 1. 


teres TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 


rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


AMBOO CANES.—4 ft., 4s. 9d. ; 4 ft., stout, 
7s. 6d. ; 5 ft., 138. 6d. ; 6ft., 16s. 9d.; 7 ft., 17s. 6d. ; 8 ft., 218. 6d.; 
per 100, carr. pd._N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, Minster St., Reading, 


RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 
tions at £1, £2 10s., and £5. Free delivery.—G. GHOSE 


4s, 6d. a doz., carr. paid, 
East View, Coniston, Lancs, 


eE* PLANTS.—Strong plants of our famous 

Giant Musselburgh now ready, 1s. 9d. per 100, c.w.o. free by 
post; low quotations for large quantities. Price lists free.— 
DICKSON’S, 20, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


LASS — Best 21 oz. Horticultural Glass, 
various sizes from 13d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 


Stock also held in London.—Write ‘“‘GLASS” (Dept. G. I.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains.—-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


teps, and wall coping, rockery. 
vite GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


TO? BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


EBSTER’S ‘“‘CASCADE” NOZZLES fit any 


can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke ; last for years. 2s, 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 
Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 


doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 
Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 


Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc—BRITISH GLASS CO., ‘G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—‘‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188. 64 per 
gall, cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb, tins, 4s., post free; 14 Ib. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8,W. 14. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
ewt. f.o.r—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


GARDEN NETTING 


DROTECT YOUR FRUIT, ETC., FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd. 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. _’Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets. —Good colour, 


very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed; [ron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34, 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lbs. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


[PANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 


bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds. long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s. BGs se a0) Dy 14.78. 5 
25 by 5, 8s. 9d. ; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d. ; 25 by 8, 14s. ; 95 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im» 
mediately —A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


\ENNIS BOUNDARY & FRUIT NETS. 


Best quality only. 

Many testimonials from Clergy and Gentry. 
Thoroughly sound strong Black Net, new rope top and 
bottom, at 25 yards 9 feet t7s.,, 1240 feet 18s. 6d., 12 feet 20s. 

Any length sent same rate. 

Best class Fruit Netting, cut from large sheets, sound, 
reliable, will last years, at 25 x 4 yards 9s, 20 x 5 9s., 
25 x 817s. Any size sent. 

Immediate carriage paid delivery. 

Cash with order, returned if unsatisfactory. 
3URT & CO., RYE. 


ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 


black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 

25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25 x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s, 

and 17s. Tanned pardem nethne, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s; 64.3 

25 x 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 2 5s. 3d.3 25 x 4, 7s.; 25 x 5, 8s. 9d. 

25 x 6, 108. 64.5 25 x S pee Hy 4 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 

Bye Nets sent immediately.—A. HATTER, Net Works, 
ye 


ETTING—Protect your. fruit trees, “shrubs, 

and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 

application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


ARDEN NETS.—TANNED, SMALL 


MESH, for Peas, Seeds, and Strawberry protection 
from birds, etc. ; 30 yards long, 1 yard wide, 2s. 3d.; 30 yards by 
2 yards, 4s. 6d.; 30 yards by 3 yards, 7s.; 30 yards by 4 yards, 
9s. ; 30 yards by 5 yards, 11s. ; 30 yards by 6 yards, 13s. ; 30 yards 
by 7 yards, 16s.; 30 yards by g yards, 17s. 6d. Large mesh 
Nets for training Sweet Peas, 3d. square yard.; any width and 
length supplied. Price Lists of Tennis Nets post free, carriage 
paid.—H. ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye. 


pet MISCELLANEOUS 
RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
fee nals The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Jar di 


BEAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY Co., Chilmar kk Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


E it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8. 


KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Tee Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8S. W.18. 


“TUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT” gives all 


the necessary information as to how to prake. money by 
keeping rabbits for fur and  wool.—Post free ls. from E. 
BOSTOCK SMITH, Hease lande, Canter bury. 


PANDSOME PAIR of £4 4s, square polished 


Ash Tennis Standards, complete with heavy ground plates, 
powerful fixing screws and solid brass net winder. Accept 50s. 
Also full regulation size heavy waterproof Net with steel 
headline, 208. Both perfect new condition, never used, 
Approval willingly against post-dated cheque.—GILYARD 
Darley Street, Bradford. 


\ OTOR LAWN MOWER, Ransome’s 30-inch 
aN air-cooled; perfect order; et bargain per makers’ 
written report. HORACE WHITE, - Horkesley, Colchester. 


AWN SAND for’ Golf Tees and "Greens, 


Lawns, Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, ete. Specially 
prepared to eradicate weeds; encourages growth of grass. 
Simple to apply, quick and efficient in action. Per ewt., 14s. : 
561bs., _8s.;_28lbs., 48. 6d.; 14Ibs., 3s. Carriage paid. — 
HEEANDI, LTD., 5, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. W.1 


( AK RAINWATER BUTTS complete with 


large wooden tap, 00 galls, 37in. high, 23in. across top, 
price 12s. ; 120 galls, 55in. high, 24 in. across top, price 20s.— 
S. J. LETHBRIDGE, Sutton Wharf, Plymouth. 


Bese OF OLD STEEPLE in York Stone, 
suitable for Lily Pond, octagonal, 15 ft. outside, 10 ft. 
inside, and 2 ft. high, with finely carved gargoyle.—DIXON, 34, 
Harrow Road, W. % 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED June : 


PIF 


PLANTS, —&e. 


LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


: 
aving plants. AJl pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 
and ene Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. PIGGOTT, ear you p 


he vale a ANDERSON, Glenn Hall, Teicactor r. O more weeds this ye ( ye 
ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAETS, treat the paths with } 


Contich, Belgium. 


RCHIDS. (0) plants, good ‘yerienies, must Weed Killer. Once 
clear, accept 20s. the lot or exchange.— -GANDY, South enough. Proved by 


Ashford, - Kent. Io hy 


(1YCLAMEN “CALEDONIAN STRAIN.—_ to be the most certain anc 
2 year old corms, mixed colours, 6s., 8s., 9s. per doz., ready to a 
pot intors's and 54’s. Seedlings, mixed colours, 4s. on ‘to 6s. Re Of all nurserymen, 
loz. White, Salmon, Pink. White Scarlet Base, 6s. per doz . 

Satisfaction euaranteed, Quotation per 100 on application. florists, and che 


Asparagus nanus, 4s., 6s. per doz., ready for large 60's and 54's. 
R. B. SWAIN, Castle Nurseries, ‘Kenilworth. 


UALITY ALPINES. —Primula Sickinenei XL ALL WEED KIL 


Sir John Llewelyn’s fine strain, 9d. each, 78: (6dc: dow. 
Gentiana sino-ornata, the finest plants offered by any firm, 6 and 
more flowering shoots, 1s. each, 10s. 6d. doz. Helipterum 


anthemioides, lovely new dwarf Everlasting from Tasmania, 
Helichrysum bracteatum, old gold, dwarf, G. H. RICHARDS L 


1s. each, 10s. 6d. doz. sabe ; 4 a 

hardy perennial, new introduction from Tasmania, Is. each, i 
10s. éd. ree Campanula barbata, 6d. each, 5s, doz. Saxifraga 234, Borough High Street, Lone 
primuloides, a dainty gem, Rose colour, 9d. each, 6s. doz. Iberis 

Snowflake, a beauty, 6d. each, 5s. doz. Pentstemon Sec ouleri, ERP Praag Pies Pe Meg, 
very beautiful and easily grown, 9d. each, 7s. 6d. doz. Platycodon, : 
Homestall variety, the ‘finest Japanese Bellflower, 9d. each, R.498. 
7s. 6d. doz. "phiox nivalis and Phlox Moonlight, two lovely small 
Phloxes, 9d. each, 7s. 6d. doz. Trollius Lede bouri, ¢ the Bae oe : 
all the Trollius, tall, rich browny orange, late flowering, ls. eac s © ° R 
10s. 6d, doz. All carriage paid for cash with order; pot grown, Windsor, Eton, & District 
just right for planting out now. Ask for our catalogue. — 


W. 5. TH. INGWERSEN, Ltd., Birch Farm, East Grinstead. Horticultural Society 


L FISH & A ay The 35th 
ORNAMENTAL 4 i ANNUAL EXHIBITK 


OLOURED FISH, Wuter Liliés, and pretty will be held in the private grounds 
/) Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. WwrINDPDSsSOonR CAS" 


(by gracious permission of H.M. 


____ SITUATIONS VACANT on SATURDAY, JULY 
ANTED, experienced Head working 21 Silver Challenge Cups and nearly £1 


Gardener of four for Aberuchill Castle, Comrie Perth- 
shire. Must have special knowledge of Alpines and Shardy prizes for Roses, Flowers and Vege 
plants. Good cottage with garden.—Apply to MRS. WALTER ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 30t} 


JONES, HURLING HAM Lover, FULHAM, S.W. 6 


— == Motors can be parked in the Show ground, 
Schedules and particulars may be had of th 
SITUATIONS WANTED J. H. HARDING, 1, Sheet Street, Windsor (Pho) 


G YIRL (aged 21) requires post ; live in; wishes 

more experience gardening ; willing help howseemene ex- 
cellent references. Write VICAR’S WIFE, High Bray Cottage, 
Exmouth. 


SWEET PEA CULTURE J3t_ stivea — 50,000 WOLVERHAMPI 
as recommended by Leading Growers. 10ft. at 20/-, FLO RAL ; FE 


12 ft. at 26/- per 100. Price List all other sizes on application. 


A.E.DAVIES & CO. LONDON Bet: July 3rd, 4th and 5th, 


Grantham & Dist. Agricultural Association eae ; 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION | O00 
will be held at 
ARNOLDFIELD, NORTH PARADE a, 9 ; 


on THURSDAY, JULY 19th, 1928 
Challenge Cups and Many Other Prizes IN PRIZES 


Schedules from Hon. Sec., J. R. CASBURN, The Guild- 
hall, Grantham. 


WATFORD & HOME COUNTIES ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
GREAT SHOW IN CASSIOBURY PARK, WATFORD . lon 7 4 

SO cane eee Schedules on Application tc 

Open classes for the Country including W. q: MAXFIELD, Organising Se 
the “STAR” Sweet Pea Competition. 

No ENTRY Fer FOR THIS CLASS Town Hall——————— Wolverh 


Schedules from Hon. Sec., W. E. CHEESEMAN, 16, 


Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
SS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield vA 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— % 
7 Ibs., 3/63 14 Ibe., 6/=5 23 Ibs, 10/~; 56 Ibs., 18/~; 112 Iba, 52/=. Or, if unable to nLOND 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 

with order (except TINS). Pri 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. TRADE ‘ 


CLAY & SON, Manus Manufacturere STRATFORD, LONDON, E 


-_ 


= 


30, 1928 


RDEN NETS 


Best Quality. Carriage Paid. 

i. . is 10/- 6/3 
—. |. CU) (19/9 12/6 
yds. 19/9 12/6 


ag in proportion. Also BOUNDARY NETS 
Special Trade Terms. 


yrRocK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., LOWESTOFT 


Look closer at the Rose Trees | 
See any Greenfly? Get rid of 
the pests before they do any 
damage. How? Keating's, of 
course! Sprinkle it on liberally, 
it won't harm the Roses, nor the 
Plants in the Green House. Use 
Keating’s to kill ants—use it 
everywhere to kill all Insect 
Pests. Harmless to animals. 


EATINGS 


KILLS ites, ants, Moths, 
Fleas, Bugs, 


Beetles. 
Cartols 2d., 6d., 1/.._ —— 


a 


KENT COUNTY 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY 


LKESTONE SHOW 


L925 


VPS  D 


rticultural Exhibition 


WAY, JULY {7th, to 
IURSDAY, JULY 19th, 1928 


NO ENTRY FEES 


es are invited from Professional and 
teur Growers, and for Non-Competi- 
tive Exhibits. 


Prize list includes :— 


suineaChallengeCupand £2 in cash, 
npion Cup,Gold Medal and £3 cash, 
Piece of Plate value £5 5s, 


many valuable Medals and other prizes. 


The latest date for receiving entries 


| is Monday, July 2nd. 


wmMunications to :— 

- MAJOR R- J. BACON (Secretary), 

Kent County Agricultural Society, 
Harbledown, Canterbury. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Duchess of York, Duke, and Bp 
# Royal Sovereign. Pot plants 
and runners of all leading ff 
j varieties. List and Cultural 
Hints gratis. ; 


GUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Ohrysanthemums, 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each, 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day ag received. 


SSS BNE 


ous 
DE 


———| 


art 
ld i State quantity ef each 
4 size required, and have 
In Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 


POTS) trated Price List. 
d Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


—=— 


— 


iste 
SSS= 


# extraordinary/| 


The results of Genzyme are described 
as extraordinary because Genzyme 
possesses a wonderful vitalising power 
lacking in the best of fertilizers pre- 
viously known, Experienced garden- 
ers have proved that these results are 


PERMANENT—arousing ordinary 
soils to increasingly surprising feats of 
productiveness. Send fora trial 2 Ib. 
Tin (1/6 Post Free) together with our 
Free 24-Page Booklet, ‘‘ The Short- 
est Cut to Profitable Horticulture,”’ 


Sole’Manufacturers : 
FORSYTH JONES & Co. 
LTD. 
14, Southampton St., Covent 
Garden, LONDON, W.C. 2 


111 


SLUG -MonT 
SLUCS AND SNAILS EXTERMINATED 


Easily, Cheaply, Quickly, Safely and Completely 
Full directions for use, together with a quantity of our 
new and effectual preparation sufficient to treat + acre 
of garden without damage to plants, will be sent post 
free for P.O. 1/6 on application to :— 


THE SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance, Cornwall 


Es (IR |S’ S 
NINE STAR PERENNIAL 


BROCCOLI 


HIS WONDERFUL VEGETABLE, 
planted NOW, provides the following 
asi ¢ March, April, and 

May an abundant 
crop of Broccoli, 


x 
a 


nine heads on 
every plant, and 
reproduces every 
year. No frost 
will kill them, 
and they are fit 
just when there 


are no green vege- 
tables about. 
VEO We MUS te ty, 
Bis ne ; uae them. 

Seed, 1/- & 2/6 a packet. Plants, 6 for 1/6, 
2/6 dozen, 10/- 50, 18/6100. Post paid for 
Cash with order or C.O.D. Orders executed 


in rotation. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion, and Brussels Sprouts Plants, 50 for 
1/3, 100 2/4. Cauliflower Plants, 25 1/4, 50 2/6, 100 4/6 


Celery Plants, 50 1/5, 100 2/6 post paid. 
Full Catalogue FREE 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS, F.R.HS., 


Seedsman to H.M. King George V., Chatteris. Cambs. 


POPPY 


‘*“ Coonara”’ 


HIS wonderful New Poppy is one of 
the very best horticulturalintroduc- 
tions of recent years. Similar in 

habit and appearance to the well-known 
Iceland Poppy, it is long stemmed and 
large flowered. The coloursare exquisite, 
embracing all shades of pink, salmon- 
pink, lemon, cerise pink, tangerine, 
apricot, old gold, salmon biscuit, salmony 
saffron, orange scarlet, etc., etc. It is 
very easy, to grow, and certain to 
please. Exceptionally valuable for indoor 
decorations. For best results sow at the 
end of July and transplant the end 
of September. 6d. and 1/- per packet. 


D7 


wv 
Send for a Copy of our 


NEW SUMMER CATALOGUE 


(Fully illustrated) 


Choice Stocks of Popular Flowers 
and Vegetables for Summer and 
Autumn sowing 


W. J. UNWIN 


F.R.H.S. 
Sweet Pea Specialist 


HISTON, CAMBS. 


JOHNSON’S 


PEA NETTING 


New, Hand made, Tarred, for training 
Peas and Beans, 5 in. Square Mesh, 
3 ft. high, 3d., 44 ft. 43d., 6 ft. Gd., 
74 ft. 74d,,9 ft. 9d. per yard. Car- 
riage 6d. extra, any quantity. Mark 
orders ‘‘ G.I.” 
TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING AND PILLARS, 
POULTRY NETTINC, 
Send fer List. Every description of Netting made. 


THOS. JOHNSON, Netting Manufacturer 


38, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER 


46 TONK’S 33 
ROSE MANURE 


The finest bloom producer 
per 30/- cwt. 
SWEET PEA FERTILIZER 
ToMAtTo FERTILIZER - 
Carriage Paid. 


The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


25/- cwt. 
2216 ses 


The DOWNER LUPINS still in bloom 

The Lupin Farm daily open for inspection, and the plants 

for selection. LUPINS IN FLOWER THE WHOLE 
SUMMER. Apply for List. 


Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries 
Chichester 3° 


Large quantities of lawn mowings accumulate 
at this time of year. Mixed with other garden 
refuse and treated when fresh with Adco 
Accelerator, they provide a perfect substitute 
for stable manure in a few months. Coarse 
and stalky rubbish unmixed with grass cuttings 
or other soft green refuse must be treated with 
Standard Adco. 


Full particulars from atl Seedsmen, etc., or from— 


ADCO LTD., 70, HARPENDEN, HERTS, 


R RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULCAN INCINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 
2 for 22/6. 
Oarriage on one, either 
size, 
Oarriage on two, either 
size, 1/6. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 


LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 
ree | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


June 3 


ms- Indispensable 


in the Garden gq 


THOMSON’S MANURE 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure: 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, 
VEGETABLE MANURE-— 
fect Food—1 owt., 30/-; 56 Ib. 
28 Ib., 9/-; 14 1b., 5/-; 7 1b., Bis; ti 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DI 
ING MANURE —an excellent 
lant—86 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 14} 
7 1lb., 8/=; tins, 1/3. , 


SOLD BY NURSERYMI 
SEEDSMEN EVERYW3SH) 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLA} 


SES TT ID 
KILLS INSECTS 


VAPORIT IN THE SOIL 


Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


EIQ". <The Silver Medal 


79, Queen 


Horse SHOE BOILER 


The economical Boiler for the small Green- 
house or Garage 


Used in the R.H.8.Gardens 
Booklet C post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL&&'Gommlatd 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 


"Phone: Hop 0362. 


GARDEN NETS BUY, OF ACTUAL 


MANUFACTURERS 
Any length and width supplied Corded all round. New netting 
square mesh guaranteed cover area when stretched; stout jin. 
mesh, 53d.; medium, 44d.; lin. stout, 5d.; medium, 44d. sq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tarred, bound 
with cords, froia 3d. sq. yd. ; selected repaired, 2}d. sq. yd. NEW 
PEA NETTING, hand-made, tarred, 5in. sq. mesh 3 ft. 24d. ; 6 ft. 
5d. run yds. DIAMOND NETS, mesh closed, heavy quality, 
50x 4, 25 x8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-; lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 
14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order. List samples 
free, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- 
LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


neat 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LISTP 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry 
of every description. 

3 Aol G4. 

ceacveon (iil! 

Se i 


Greenhouses from 
£4 2 6 


i 
T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., Lond 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRA’ 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTIS 


The “ 
“ Orabbin 
means Ti 
and Drud; 
Special 
Guiding I 
13 powerf 
No pushi 
soft gre 
Pain-pr 
shockso 
PRICE 
(Post free 


JOH. i 


Astor Ho 
94, Ale 
Lond 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Worl 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESS! 


pounds, 


| SAFETY FIRST 
1FOR ANIMALS 
AND PEOPLE 


Non-caustic; colourless; 
no smell; kills the roots; 
superior toarsenical con- 


1/-2/-3/6 6/6 12/-27/6 
for 


4, 12%, 25, 50, 100, 250 
gallon tins. 
SPECIAL— 
For Parks and Recre- 


ation Grounds—in bulk 
SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN.,. 


Highly commended by Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


WOODLICE 
ANT DEATH 


CORRY’S Non-Poisonous. 
SIMPLY REQUIRES SPRINKLING 
CAUSES DEATH IN 30 SECONDS 
TO ANTS, WOODLICE, EARWIGS, 
SNAILS, SLUGS, and kills or brings 
Mice, Rats and Rabbits from their holes 
20zs. I/-40zs.1/9,4pt.3/+,1pt.5/-,1qt.9/- 


FOR PEACHES, CUCUMBERS, 
ARNATIONS, VIN 


aC 


mR RED 


CHEAPER IN PRICE 


? ' RECISTERED NO. 44688)‘ 


Kills Red Spiders as effectively 4! 
White Fly Death kills White Fly. Nor 


1 gall. 2 galls, 5 gall 


1lqt. 4% gall. 
15/- -27/- 63) 


4/6 9/- 


% pt. 1 pt. 
6 2/6 


Not direct from the Manufacturers: CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1 
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ITE FLY 


fl famous spray 


first known to 
yung White Fly 


i 
VOLCK 


"he Spray that is Oitferent 
ete before they have a chance to do any dam- 
sd safely under glass on the most delicate foliage. 


pe your Seedsman or write: 


(ONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 


Mow unehee ct 
IE ‘“ ITTLE WONDER” 


HEDGE CLIPPER 
Write for Illustrated = te 


JOH. HANSE 
r House, 14, Aldwych, 


s “PERFECT” Pea Netting 


A SOFT BUT VERY 


LONDON, W.C.2 § 


\¢ AND Strong Corton 
CorD NgTTING, SIx 

E, WILE INCHSQUARE MES8H, 

R YEARS STHAM TARRED, 
: AND Rot-PROOFED. 

3ft. 4} ft. 6ft. 9ft. per cupped in pads 

running of 6, , ao 

7d. 9d. 1° 1/6 yard. 100 yards long. 

| 7lb. 141b. 281b. 561b. lowt. 

LAWN SAND 3/- 5/- 8/6 16/- 27/- 

1 Bradicator. 

' WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 11/6 21/- 

poisonous. Sets all the Worms. 

(CIDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 17/6 

Fumigant. Bags Free. UCarriage Paid. 

_ Ask your Seedsman for them, 

ER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 


LIVERPOOL 


ELD FENCING, KENNEL 
NILING, TENNIS FENCING, 
IRE NETTING, TREE GUARDS 


Wate rlontor* 
\YLISS, JONES 
BAYLISS LTD 


_ WOLVERHAMPTON 
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““What_Davidson’s bring to one’s notice is worthy of notice” 


DAVIDSON’S OLD DUTCH WEATHER GLASS 


MORE SENSITIVE THAN 


The water will RISE in the spout 
as bad weather becomes likely, 
FALLING for fine weather. 


IT NEVER FAILS 


““My constant companion ; 
interfered with its accuracy.”’ 
—Captain Kessler in “‘ The 

Nautical Magazine.” 


F. DAVIDSON & CO., 


nothing ever 
143-149 


Clean, well-grown and cheap: also 
Many Bare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 


a 


a ue # 
1. E 
% qa 
a! aan : r 
= ee 
5 gallons LK 5 100 to 1,000 gallons ~ 
m LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASHES | - 
Ls] Bocklet on application | 
g MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD. ae 


DONCASTER 
SEE LCLCCLCLCCLCLELLL 


WEST'S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all plante and trees 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 
Rafhatape (better than rafha). estcelu 
labels (everlasting). ‘Westmalene (better 
than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. 
Weeders (saves weary weeding). Weed Killer. 
“Lawn Sand.’’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 

Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 

Samples and Catalogue free 


G E WEST HIGHAM HILL WORKS, 
C ° ’ LONDON, E. 17. 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundrtes. 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eéco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


p= For reduced prices of Boiler and Complete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


THE MOST PERFECT BAROMETER 


Price 8/6; Post Free 9/6 


Ask for Brochure ‘‘D.”’ There will 
be found particulars of many interest- 
ing novelties : one a very old novelty 


—THE “SPROUGHTON ” HOE 


Both appliances will be on view at 
the ROSE SHOW at Chelsea. 


, Great Portland Street, LONDON, W. 1 


ORCHIDS 


~AND BAMBOO OF 


BAMBOO 


STANDARD P PRICE List 


164 LEVER STREET. 
CITY R® LONDOMELL 


Ss 


| | RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage 


WITH 


“ROPITEX” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 


| Easily applied with paint brush for all wood work, 
new or old. 


PRICES: 
a 5 10 gall. 
Light and Dark Oak 36 12/6 22/6 
Dark Red... sh 3/ 12/6 22/6 
Dark Green... : 4/6 15/= 27/6 


Carriage paid on orders over 20/-. 


ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
St. Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


means certain death to 
greenfly and other 
garden pests 
Per 9* Tube 


Makes 11 gallons of 
non - poisonous thoroughly 
effective syringing liquor. 


| PREPARED IN A FEW MINUTES 
Cirengol will give you healthy, beautiful 
blooms—start spraying now. 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 


Sole ACanufacturers : 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO. 
6, Old Swan Lane, London, E.C. 
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= > ALTON TOWERS and GARDENS 
i: Ghe Fairyland of the British Isles 


13: The magnificent “ALTON TOWERS” and unrivalled Gardens 
2: and Grounds were built, designed, and laid out by the late Earls of 
$3: Shrewsbury at a cost of over one million pounds, and are admitted to 
a be the most lovely Gardens and Grounds in the British Isles. 


Adequate Catering. Boating and Fishing on the Lakes. Free 
2H Parking Grounds for Cars and Charas. 


i Celebrated Bands play in the Gardens Saturdays and Sundays during 
Es : the Season. | 
i Admission, | [- Children under 14, 6d. Open daily, including Sundays 


533 Postal Address: Alton Towers Ltd., Uttoxeter. ; rode T lesen Uttoxeter 7 
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The Standard 
Plant Wash 


Abol is the safest and best wash you can 
use on all Plantsand Flowers for Green and 
Black Fly, American Blight, etc. It also 
checks Mildew on Roses and other Plants. 


Eradiweed, an ars 


‘ 3 ; ‘ ip | ration, the s 
Besides being a sure-kill, Abol also aids yi Garden and'Greenhouge 2k most" econ 1 
the growth of the plant and refreshes the : Insecticide « Fungicide destroying weeds from garaaaiay 
foliage. It will not harm the tenderest 2 Kills Insects and Miles” TM One eaten can be diluted with 100 
plant. , pr water. This is a sufficient and effeeti 


for 3 to 400 square yards, a gallon of tl 
material being applied to 3 or 4 square yé 

Eradiweed can be obtained from See 
Chemists everywhere. If youhaye any d 
purchasing it, kindly write giving name ai 
of your usual Seedsman or Chemist, ai 
give you the name and address of th 


It is clean and wholesome to handle, has 
no unpleasant odour and will not damage 
paintwork. 

Used in the Royal Gardens. 

Half pint, 1/4; pint, 2/2; quart, ‘3/4; 


\ Sos 
tw: 

pees | 

RS 

ED: 

0} SSE 

Q? h/ J§, 


: stockist. 
half gallon, 5/3; gallon, 9/6. paices ae 
Pint Tins .. 1/9pertin | 1 Gallon Tir 
Quart .jfecn Ben ieee 2 ,, Dr 
4Gallon,, .. 5/= 4, +, i) 


Eradiweed Kills Mes 
at 1—25 dilution 


val ia 
bol oe 
Patent Syringes 


Specially recommended by the 
National Rose Society, Give a per- 


Non-poisonous fect spray which can be varied from 


fine to medium or coarse, as desired. 
No. 4:(1 x 14), 16/4; No. 5 (1 x 20), 


I n S e Cc t 1 Cc 1 d e AE Hous (14 x 20), 26/-. Bend, 


8 Sold by all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, Chemists and 
Stores. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, Abol Ltd., 11, Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 
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[iremaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Perpetual Malmaisons 


| old Souvenir de la Malmaison had 
‘adherents. Its size and its perfume 
ie certainly supreme in the Carnation 
It was, however, more of a plant for 
je garden, in consequence of the fact 
inad a comparatively short flowering 
and as the large establishments be- 
duced in number its popularity some- 
‘clined. 
growing number of amateurs who 
» Perpetual Carnations favoured this 
pe on account of its capability to pro- 
ywers at all seasons of the 
jt there are many who want 
‘owers still, and to such the, 
ial Malmaison is a grateful 
nich, like the Perpetual Car- 
{produces its flowers at all 
) if afforded correct cultiva- 


\ successful with Perpetual 
ons, however, one must for- 
t they are Malmaisons, and 
| give them the same culti- 
as the Perpetual Carnation, 
Vhereas we keep the old 
sr de la Malmaison in a frame 
i house in winter, the Per- 
| Malmaison must have a 
able house if flowers in win- 
(to be expected. 

tation is not only similar, 
yagation likewise, to the Per- 
‘arnation. The old Souvenir 
Malmaison is propagated bv 
sof layering, and although 
setual type may be multiplied 
(same way, it is generally 
‘venient to raise them from 
{ as we do the ordinary Per- 
[Sarnation, giving them pre- 
le same treatment. 

jtual Malmaisons have not 
le quality of size to recom- 
lem, some are richly endowed 
‘rfume; indeed, one variety 
Myles Kennedy) has a fuller 
fragrance than any other 
ion, inclidins that of the 
») While many of 
ve the loose calyx of the old 
some of them have 
twhich do not split. With 
eption of the yellow varietv 
rmion all are strong, healthv 
2, and make, in fact, a more 
lant than the average Per- 
Jarnation. 

i. the best varieties are only 
{in number, they represent 


rose. 


Flowers at all seasons of the year 


most of the cardinal colours, although we 
have no good crimson Clove or mauve varie- 
ties. 

For a selection I should choose :— 

Mrs. Myres Kennepy, deep salmon, a 
small type of the old Princess of Wales, very 
sweet. 

MEPHISTO, somewhat quaintly named, is 
of orange ground flaked flame-red. 

MrracLeE, a deep cerise which vies with 
Hon. Charlotte Knollys in size. It makes a 


stiff plant with less growth than the former. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnation Eldora 


A variety of American origin ; flowers white, pencilled sdeep 
It is specially recommended to the amateur owing to its 
ease of cultivation, dainty appearance, and glorious perfume 


Hon. CHARLOTTE KNOLLys, the 
Carnation in cultivation, with 
sweetly-perfumed, scarlet flowers. 
ficent grower. 

YVONNE Howmes, a salmon-pink, stippled 
reddish-salmon. Has the distinction of be- 
ing nearly as free-blooming as a Perpetual 
Carnation. 

Boapicea, deep rose in summer and 
autumn, pale rose in winter. Is nearly as 
free-blooming as Yvonne Holmes, and sel- 
dom breaks its calyx. 

MINERVA, deep rose-cerise. Not 
so large as the others, but never 
splits its calyx. 

Mrs. C. F. RaApHAeEL, one of the 
original Malmaisons raised by Mr. 
Burnett. A salmony-red, _ free- 
blooming, and scented. 

Hucu Low, pale rose, or ‘‘ baby 
pink.”’ 

Other varieties are Jessie All- 
wood (yellow), Lady Millar (blush), 
Venus (white, striped pink), 
Marmion (cherry-red edged with 
white, not an easy variety to grow). 

DoroTHEA is an interesting de- 
velopment, as although not yet 
well known it will sometimes be a 
shade larger than the Hon. C. 
Knollvs. It is the modern form of 
the Old Blush Malmaison (but 
larger), being a similar shade of 
blush. 

The sum up of Perpetual Mal- 
maison growing is the same as for 
the ordinary Perpetual Malmaison, 
but in winter they like the warm 
end of the house to help them open 
their large flowers. 

LAURENCE J. CooK. 


Notes of the Week 


The Jones-Bateman Cup 
|: 1920 Miss L. Jones-Bateman, 


largest 
crimson, 
A magni- 


of Cae Glass, Abergele, presented 

to the Royal Horticultural Society 
a valuable silver-gilt replica of the 
Warwick Vase to be used for the 
encouragement of fruit production. 
It is accordingly decided to offer it 
triennially for researches in the 
srowing of hardy fruits, Figs, 
Grapes, and Peaches, in the open or 
under glass, and it is available for 
award in 1928. Candidates should 
submit accounts of ‘their work by 
October 31st. The work dealt with , 


408 


must have been carried out by the candi- 
date in the United Kingdom mainly during 
the past five years. The cup will be held for 
three years by the successful candidate, and 
when the cup is relinquished the holder will 
receive a commemorative gold medal. The 
holder will be eligible to compete on the next 
or any succeeding occasion. The Assessors 
will be three, two appointed by the R.H.S. 
and one by the National Farmers’ Union, 
and they will report to the Council of the 
R.H.S. upon the originality and compara- 
tive potential value to the fruit-growing in- 
dustry of the work of the candidates. 


Hampstead Garden Suburb 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb reaches its 
twenty-first birthday at the end of this month 
and is to give itself up to a week’s celebra- 
tions of which the excellent illustrated pro- 
gramme tells in full. All the Societies— 
dramatic, social, and musical—are to give 
entertainments, and there will be a horticul- 
tural exhibition on June 30th. The opening 
ceremony was performed on Saturday after- 
noon,, June 23rd, by Earl Lytton; G.C.S,1., 
the chair being taken by Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Lister, President of the Board of Trade and 
M.P. for the district. 


The R.H.S. Amateur Fruit Competitions 


Entries for the Cherry and soft fruit com- 
petitions of the R.H.S. should be sent not 
later than July 1oth; the event will take place 
a week later. There are 20 classes in this 
section. Entries for the general fruit com- 
petition, of which there are 25 classes, on 
August 28th, should be sent by August 2tst. 
All amateurs, whether Fellows of the Society 
or not, are invited to compete, and there are 
no entry fees. The first prizes vary from £46 
to 41. In both competitions there are some 
single-dish classes which are _ intended 
primarily for those amateurs who have small 
gardens. Schedules can be secured on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
Ss Wee Te 


Lewis’s Flower Show 

The enterprising Lewis’s Stores, whose 
establishments in Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham are so well known, are again 
organising big flower shows in the above- 
named cities. The schedule which has been 
published contains nearly 140 classes, cover- 
ing fruit, flowers, and vegetables. The 
shows this year will be held on August gth, 
roth, and 11th. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Edttor is : 


not resbonsible for the views 


“ Greenhouse plants which have lost their 


way” 


HAVE been much interested in the article 
J nae this heading by ‘‘ W. F.”’ in some 

recent numbers of GARDENING _ ILLUS- 
TRATED. Most of the plants this writer de- 
plores the disappearance of I have at various 
times cultivated with more or less satisfac- 
tion. One or two I do not mind having gone 
out of cultivation, notably, the Lantana, the 
scent of which I detested, while the plant 
was very subject to attacks of Mealy Bug. 

While ‘‘W. F.’? has given a fairly long 
list of plants that are now rarely met with, 
he omits a few that, I should imagine, would 
prove very valuable for use in the decoration 
of dinner-tables and other indoor displays, 
the modern idea being to use plants and 
flowers lavishly for such purposes. A real 
gem, especially during the Christmas season, 
would be the old shrub Ardisia crenulata. 
This, when well grown, was always shapely, 
and the deep green small leaves, interspersed 
with great clusters of red, Holly-like berries, 
were very decorative, and as the berries re- 
mained a very long time on the plants these 
could be used repeatedly. It is a great num- 
ber of years since I saw it, but my recollec- 
tion is that it was of quite easy culture. The 
finest plants I have ever seen were grown in 
a vinery, the shade seeming to be to the 
liking of this plant. 

One occasionally meets a plant of Hoya 
carnosa, but the dwarf and very beautiful H. 
bella I have not seen for 40 years. It was 
not a showy plant, but very chaste and 
beautiful when in flower, although the foliage 
was. nothing to boast about. Begonia 
fuchsioides, although mot a showy subject, 
was, when well grown, a very graceful plant, 
and when covered with its pinkish Heath- 
like flowers was really most useful for mix- 
ing with others of stiff habit. Begonia 
weltoniensis, with its pretty pink flowers 
produced in great abundance, its vivid green 
small foliage and red stems, added to a very 
neat habit of growth, rendered this a most 
desirable plant for high-class decorative pur- 
poses. It is now almost lost, I fear. 

Does ‘‘ W. F.’’ remember Begonia Pearcei? 
So far as I know, this was the first yellow 
tuberous-rooted Begonia, and a very hand- 


Double Cuckoo Flower 


expressed by correspondents 


some plant, if only for its dark, 
foliage. The flowers were rather s 
true, but showed up well against tl 
I expect this is now quite gone. 
Another very handsome plant of 
hood days, and one well fitted for be 
tive effect, was Maranta zebrina (nm 
Calathea zebrina). It was easily g 
a large, handsome specimen, its lar 
leaves of deep green with even 
purplish-black being very decorative 
der if it is quite gone out of cultive 
There are numerous other ¢ 
plants lost to sight for a long r 
years whose names it is difficult . 
Preston House Gardens, Linliths 


Apple Delicious 


[ cannot agree with Mr. John 
who in a recent issue criticised 1 
Every year I get a case of these Aj 
British Columbia. I give away 
half. My friends tell me they ar 
Apples they have eaten in their liy 
are very juicy and their flavour cz 
described as ‘‘ delicious.”” F. E. | 

Glyn, N. Wales. 


Double Cuckoo Flower (Car 
pratensis fl.-pl.) 
HE common Cuckoo-flower, 
Smock, is a pretty thing in me 
in May. Sometimes it 1S § 
clustered that its nearly white flo’ 
white patches on the grass, such as 


’ account for the old name, Lady’s § 


cause it suggests pieces of linen I: 
the grass to bleach. The double vy 
charming plant, good for cool pla 
rock garden or, better still, in gra 
in the wild garden. Fifty or more 
an old lady bought a plant of it 
Knowing its ways, she planted it ir 
in a region of meadow-like park lé 
stream. It increased steadily and 
years was in large patches, always 
further. The white of the colourit 
faintest purple tinge. In the writer 
after it had been growing some yea 
plant obtained from the old friend 
clear purple form appeared. It | 
that likes to find its own way 4 
comes in unexpected, but genet 
placed positions. The way of prof 
quite peculiar to itself. After the 
time the leaves become enlarged. 
roundish leaflets nearly } inch wic 
side of the stem. The leaflets fa 
root where they joined the stem. 
easy to fill a propagating box © 
They root quickly, and by next sj 
are flowering plants. The illustrat 
a boxfull so prepared in June, 19: 
ing in May, 1928. 


Manure heaps 


Under the above heading in the 
and Answer columns a query Te 
peared asking how to destroy flies 0 
heaps without doing harm to | 
Commercial borax is the best ¢ 
know, and is recommended by son 
officers. I used this last season 
effect, as it not only kills any inset 
that may be on the heap, but it als 
them from inhabiting the heap for s 
At the same time, as stated in the 
the above question, it is advisabl 
over the heap with 6 inches to 9 
soil, as this has more than one < 


a 


330, 1928 


Hs not likely that many flies will in- 
je soil. 


.d the borax in the following man- , 


_ozs. was mixed in 2 gallons of water 
| heap well saturated with a coarse- 
uter-can. If the operation is repeated 
cher week there will be no trouble 
te pests. W. E. WRIGHT. 


Daphne Cneorum 


/ Marchioness of Londonderry has 
jsure in sending a photograph of a 
ye and good drift of Daphne Cneorum. 
ft covers a space 20 feet by 12 feet. 
pies a site on a hillside facing S.E. 
snts were put out four years ago in 
ural stiff loam with the addition of 
sitty sandstone. The sharp slope, the 
ie, and the aspect are evidently con- 
swhich this beautiful plant enjoys. 
igrance alone will repay any trouble 
jessfully cultivating this delightful 
f. 
it Stewart, 

ewtownards, Co. Down. 


: of scent in Daphne Cneorum 


fuld be greatly obliged if you would 
icity to the following curious experi- 
ad ask- if any of your readers could 
{a cause for this and find if similar 
yscent in Daphne Cneorum has been 
sewhere. In my experience of nearly 
ss; this case is unique and almost un- 
‘le, but the lady in question has sent 
lowering shoot which was certainly 
i a trace of scent by the time it 
me. A plant of Daphne Cneorum 
spplied to Mrs. White, of Elmside, 
J, in 1927, and flowered well when 
» in her garden. It made good 
* and flowered again profusely this 
at mot a trace of the rich scent for 
ihe plant is so notable has developed 
sson, and the owner of the plant is 
perturbed about it. I cannot even 
/ a cause, and should be grateful if 
der of this could help with sugges- 
yw to restore the scent, cause of ab- 
f scent, or details of any analogous 
Jver 200 plants of this Daphne, part 
same stock which supplied Mrs. White, 
11 profusely here last month and were 
‘sly scented. 
W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


1 flowers of Daphne Cneorum some- 
vail to give out their scent in cold 
¥, especially if there is a dry east wind 
t, and it would seem more likely that 
aitlessness of the specimen sent to Mr. 
sen was due to some temporary con- 
lather than to an abrupt variation from 
hich would be extremely rare in a cut- 
fm a pure species.—ED. | 


image to fruit buds by birds 


.W. Grant asks me the way to use 
auts as a protection against birds at- 
f fruit and other buds, in the corre- 
lice pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
lune 16th. Well, I am pleased to in- 
im that this is a very simple matter. 
| saw the Cocoanut through in half, 
‘hole through the shell on the cut side 
simlet, insert a piece of wire or string, 
eS it from the branches. I can as- 
yone who does this that he will have no 
‘trouble from the various tits. At the 
“me I am not promising that this will 
(the buds from bullfinches. I am very 
1mazed at the Scotch birds not attack- 
| Gooseberries, as in these parts they 
‘very first to get denuded of every 
Id where the birds abound. It is also 
{ to me that the Black Currant buds 
\) taken by birds in Scotland. During 
Nole career I have never had such an 
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Daphne Cneorum 


experience, and I should be very interested 
to hear if any other gardener has had the 
same in the south. W. E. Wricur. 


—— I have read with much interest the 
correspondence concerning birds and _ fruit- 
buds. There is, I think, no subject upon 
which a greater diversity of opinion exists. 
Some maintain that birds do more good than 
harm; others argue the converse. The 
former declare that the bullfinch is a practical 
gardener which, by thinning the fruit-buds, 
does more good than harm. The others say 
that their Gooseberry bushes are swarming 
with caterpillars, while the only sparrows 
they see are busily engaged in eating their 
Peas. It was my lot for over a quarter of a 
century to have charge of a garden in and 
round which almost every native bird was 
represented. Indeed, being directly in the 
migratory line, we had at times migrants 
which were not usually represented. Bull- 
finches nested freely—one pair regularly in a 
Sweet Briar hedge half-a-dozen yards from 
my own door and within the garden. 
Finches and tits were numerous—both re- 
garded as enemies—finches, and especially 
the chaffinch, to germinating seeds, and tits 
to ripening Pears. During all that period I 
never had the least trouble from birds de- 
stroying buds. There was a large orchard 
in which were some very old Damson trees, 
an extensive Cherry wall, and a very fine 
collection of dessert Plums, as well as plenty 
‘of Apples and Pears. Not a bird interfered 
with them. We had, of course, the ordinary 
troubles with frugivorous birds, such as the 
blackbird and the thrush, but everyone ac- 
cepts these troubles as a matter of course. 
Now, in my present place, conditions are 
almost precisely the same—there are plenty 
of birds of all kinds, although, perhaps, 
fewer visits from migrants. Not a bird has 
attacked the fruit trees during the past five 
years. Why, then, do birds destroy buds in 
other places? I am driven to one or other 
of two conclusions. The first and the most 
probable is that in places where birds attack 
fruit-buds there is a scarcity of their.natural 
food and that such scarcity compels them ** to 
explore other avenues.’’ The second is— 
and it is feasible, too, to a certain extent— 
that certain birds have formed abnormal, or, 
if you like, depraved, tastes, and that they 
have been imitated by others until the imita- 
tion, at first experimental, has become a fixed 
habit. I know there are other gardens in 
which birds are numerous and in which no 
damage is done to  fruit-buds. Possibly, 
were data available, it might be found that 
such damage is more or less localised and 
that a scarcity of natural food is responsible. 
Insectivorous birds, as a rule, are un- 


doubtedly an asset to the garden, although I 
am strongly of opinion that even their value 
is considerably over-rated. I have long ago 
come to the conclusion that whatever may be 
responsible for keeping insects in check it is 
certainly not the birds. The whole subject 
is intensely interesting, and it is one which 
might very well and very profitably be 
thrashed out in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Mabie, Dumfries. W. McGurroc. 


Is well-ripened wood a necessity ? 


I have been led to propound this question 
by reason of the abnormal amount of bloom 
on almost every tree, bush, and perennial 
plant, while last season was one of the 
coldest, wettest, and dullest even the oldest 
of us can remember. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to question 
whether the old theory of well-ripened wood 
is the correct one. Certainly there has been 
a wonderful display of fruit blossom, and in 
the case of Pears, Apples, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Cherries, and Currants an 
excellent crop of fruit is now swelling. 
Plums have set but poorly, but this, I think, 
is mainly due to a sharp frost, and certainly 
not to the lack of blossom. 

Many perennial plants, too, are blooming 
with greater freedom than they usually do. 
These include Iris sibirica, Trillium grandi- 
florum, Orobus lutens, Dicentra spectabilis, 
double Welsh Poppy, Inula glandulosa, the 
Triteleias, Lupins, and many others. The 
old Tree Pzony, on the other hand, is flower- 
less, or nearly, while Daphnes were, also, 
very poor. 

Among shrubs, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Cydonia Maulei, Ribes, Hawthorns, 
Laburnums, and others are remarkably flori- 
ferous. 

Among trees one cannot help noticing the 
great wealth of flower on Chestnuts, Syca- 
mores, Elms, Ashes, etc., while the density 
and beauty of the foliage of all trees is truly 
magnificent. 

What is the experience of other readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ? C. Brair. 


Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


The Australian Bluebell Creepers 


As plants of succulent habit, well adapted 
for cultivation in a cool conservatory, it is 
difficult to imagine any more delicately lovely 
than Sollya heterophylla and. S$. Drummondii. 
These slender evergreen twiners are usually 
classed as summer-flowering plants, but they 
are almost always in flower, except for a 
period in the depth of winter. The wine-lilac 
stems, clothed with closely-set and small 
leaves, are ideal for clothing pillars or rafters, 
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The nodding, purest blue blossoms-are small, 
on slender pedicels, and beautiful with the 
intensity of Gentians. They are assuredly 
numbered amongst the most exquisitely 
lovely of blue-flowered cool-house plants. 
The plants radiate beauty, and yet do not, 
as so many succulent subjects, exclude much 
light from plants on the staging or floor of 
the structure. Sollyas thrive in well-drained, 
sandy peat, and are propagated by cuttings 
inserted in sand under a glass or hand light. 
S. Drummondi is sometimes called S. parvi- 
flora, and was introduced from Australia in 
1838. S. heterophylla came from the Island 
Continent a few years earlier, in 1830, and 


a) 
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who told me that they propagated all the 
Droseras from root cuttings. No doubt if 
your correspondent were to apply to the 
Director he could be shown these plants and 
told how to grow them. 

Burford, Dorking. Wi LL1aM LAWRENCE. 


The lesser known Primula species 


Mr. W. Leslie Carter, in his letter which 
appears in your issue of June 23rd, com- 
plains that he has not the faintest idea where 
he can obtain some species of Primulas, the 
names of which he mentions. He hints that 
if the growers of rare species would only send 


Plants in steps 


each of the twain is a ‘ treasure of the 
garden,” beautiful and satisfying when 
grown in a pot or when planted out in an 
inside border. Ratpu E, ARNOLD. 


Insectivorous plants 


_ With reference to Mr. C, Button’s inquiry 
in last week’s issue (page 404) a house for 
exhibiting insectivorous plants has just been 
opened at Kew. This is mainly occupied 
with Droseras, Sarracenias, and the like. 
In one of the propagating houses there are 
other insectivorous plants, including a nice 
batch of Dionza. I think it was Mr. Coutts 


their plants to him we should not hear any 
more of Primulas going out of cultivation, 
and that, in a short time, seeds of such a 
Primula as Reidii would be available in 
penny packets in every nurseryman’s cata- 
logue. Well, he may be right in thinking 
that he has discovered the secret of growing 
the difficult Primulas. But might I suggest 
to him that he should search the catalogues 
of nurserymen who specialise in growing 
Primulas before accusing a few growers of 
those plants of adopting the policy of keep- 
ing the more uncommon kinds in their own 
hands? He will certainly find some of those 


he mentions offered for sale, and I have little . 


June 3 


doubt that a plant or two of seye 
could be obtained from nurseryme 
probably no large stock exists anyy 
consequently they are not listed, 

of Primulas, in common with | 
majority of gardeners, are notoriou 
ous in giving away seeds and pla 
the rarer species whenever they are 
possessors of them, and if Mr. C 
adopt the simple method which | 

gested, I trust that in a short time 
distributing seedlings of several 
species which he now considers i 
impossibility to obtain. 


In reply to your correspon 
marks on the lesser known P} 
would point out that many of then 
curable. I think it would not pay 
grow many of the newer species of 
commercially, as many of them 
horticultural or garden value. Foy 
garden purposes we have a wide ra 
out any of the fastidious ones, ) 
only sought by a few collectors. 

P. japonica, P. helodoxa, P. bulle 
the like are grown by the 100 or 
garden requirements, and justly si 
are capable of being grown by alm 
one. Few of those mentioned by y 
spondent, W. L. Carter, are, -or y 
good garden plants to my mind, 
luteola, P. mutans, and P. reticul: 
amples. JI quite agree that th 
of Primulas with such a wide fie 
from should be more encouraged, | 
with many of the recently-introdue 
they will appear to be of little gar 
otherwise they would be more e 
curable. I should be _ pleased 
‘“W. L. C.”’ any information rega: 
Chinese species of proved garden 
any time. E. Scar 

Beckenham. 


Plants in steps 


N some gardens the placing of 

joints of paving has been much 

but a moderate amount is pretty 
esting. It is best of all when 
come of their own will, as in the c 
illustration. Here there is a 
growth of Asarum and of the tiny 7 
minus, the Maidenhair Meadow- 
plants could be more suitable or io 
in such a ‘place. There are also s 
of Corydalis ochroleuca, the one 
form and growth, is almost iden 
the native C. lutea, but that has a 
ferent effect, one of charming r 
because of the pale green -of the : 
foliage and the tender white and p 
colouring of the flowers. 


Felicia Bergeriana 


I am interested in ‘‘ E. M,’s” 
your issue of June 23rd re above. 
from South Africa seeds of a blue ] 
to be an annual, name unknown. ~ 
were sown in boxes in early Marcha 
as other half-hardy annuals. Me 
blooms appeared I sent them to Wi 
named. Mr. Chittenden gaye the 
Felicia Bergeriana, but my blue 
petals are not Cambridge blue, t 
medium blue, and the disc is not} 
dark blue with tiny white pistils 
‘“E. M.’’ state in what the Plant 
differs from Agathzea ceelestis? 1] 
to resemble this well-known beddin 
many particulars. Mine have one | 
will go to bed at 4 p.m., whethe 
is shining or mot; the petals refle 
little blue stars are stars no longer 
pity, for when the plants are large 
in the border will be very notice 
alas! only till 4 o’clock, B 

Towcester. 


| 


30, 1928 


Carpenteria californica 


one of your correspondents recom- 
arpenteria californica for the south 
jere, 400 feet up, it has come un- 
through the winter and flourishes on 
wall (further on a Ceanothus has 
ped). There are very few blossoms 
sar. Another plant lives in the 
ry but does not bloom. Here, also, | 
oisya ternata is as hardy as the Com- 
wrel. A branch occasionally gets cut 
wind frost. The blue Crane’s-bill | 
‘of the ditches, and shall be pleased to 
‘ur correspondent seeds. Its period of 
rs about a month now. 


} Maup BuxtTON. 
enham Manor, 
pour Bassett, Wilts. 


7) 
' 


Trillium grandiflorum 


ERE are several species of Trilliums, 
» the one that is best for our gardens 
sf. grandiflorum, the white Wood Lily 
th America. It is a plant so distinct 
jdeserves a specially prepared position 
‘its beauty may be thoroughly enjoyed 
than to be merely given a place in a 
(border of spring flowers. The plants 
4in the illustration were the gift of a 
» American friend. They are in a 
swhere garden gives place to woodland, 
iside of what is called the Fern walk. 
rin bloom they have the place all to 
sives, with only some low-growing 
jlants, Esarum and Smilacina, and the 
‘omise of Solomon’s Seal, hardy Ferns, 
tts of Woodrush as a background, and 
i and Birches beyond. In order to en- 
ime degree of coolness their beds lie in 
thollows deeply prepared with leaf- 
i Ere 


RIDER 
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Trillium grandiflorum 


The 1928 Rose season 


All lovers of the Rose are speculating on 


what this year’s Rose season will bring 
forth. Most flowers have felt the adverse 
season and shown the consequence. What 


will the Rose do? Will it be like most of 
the other flowers? Cold, late frosts, stommy, 
windy, and generally unseasonable, coupled 


Trillium grandifiorum 


with abnormal insect pests, and with a sea- 
son favourable to fungoid diseases, what 
can the Rose do? Where the usual attention 
has been consistently given, the leaves are 
on rather the small side, but, upsetting the 
expectations of everybody, the Roses are par- 
ticularly good. The first to bloom are 
usually poor things almost every year. This 
year is a great exception. The first Roses 
are all good, and those at the height of the 
season most remarkable in size, symmetry of 
form, beauty of pose, and of wonderful 
purity of colours. 1928 is a colour year for 
Roses that has never been surpassed. The 
failure of April rains has been made good by 
ample in May and June. Though a cold 
season, growth has been steady and pro- 
gressive, with the result that Roses are splen- 
did in every way; all the singles and semi- 
singles are excellent, with brilliant colours 
and a robust constitution. The doubles 
were never better. George Dickson, The 
General, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Arthur 
Cook, Mrs. Henry Morse, Dame Edith 
Helen, Caroline Testout (never better), Frau 
Karl Druschki, Marcia Stanhope, Mrs. H. 
Stevens, Golden Emblem, Mabel Morse, 
Florence Izzard, Ophelia, The Queen 
Alexandra Rose, Mrs. Charles Lamplough, 
Mildred Grant, Betty Uprichard, Columbia, 
G. H. Mackereth, Alexander Elmsley, and 
many others were never finer. With Guild- 
ford on June 27th, the National Rose at 
Chelsea on June 29th and 30th, Tunbridge 
Wells on July 3rd and 4th, and Windsor on 
July 7th no Rose lover should fail to visit 
some or all these shows, for summer Roses 
will never be shown in better fettle. 
C. A. JARDINE. 


Clematis chrysocoma 


Those who fail to succeed with the larger- 
flowered kinds of Clematis should grow a 
few of this chanming species, which is now 
blooming in the wildest profusion. Great 
arching sprays of bloom drooping from old 
walls or tumbling over the branches of shrubs 
are now the reward for sowing a few seeds 
three years ago; the flowers are pink and 
3 inches across. The seeds ripen freely in 
this country and should be sown in pans of 
sandy soil in a warm house or frame in 
March or April. E. Marxuam, 
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Alton Towers 


A Gardener’s Paradise 


ARLY in the nineteenth century a scion 

of the house of Shrewsbury and Talbot 

stood on the fringe of the vale of the 
Churnet, then a scene of wild grandeur, up- 
touched by the hand of man. 


As he gazed on the moorland, then gay 
with the golden blossoms of the Furze, he 
had a vision of a future when that untamed 
wilderness should be transformed into a 
beautiful pleasaunce, and, there and then, 
he vowed to win a garden from the wild, and 
make. it bud and blossom like the Rose. He 
would make the desert smile, though it cost 
a million in the doing. 

With infinite toil and patience he wrestled 
with the forces of Nature until he achieved 
his ambition, and created such a scene of 
exquisite beauty which so charmed the poet, 
Cowper, that he was inspired to write :— 


‘“* [If Heaven be ever felt below, 
A scene so lovely, sure as this, 
May cause a heart on earth to know 
Some foretaste of celestial bliss.” 


A turn of the Wheel of Fortune has now 
opened the gates of Aiton Towers to the 
public, and gardeners may now revel in the 
beauty of garden and woodland, of lakes and 
waterfalls, fountains, and other artistic 
ornaments. 


The Rose Garden is a delight to the eye, 
and as the scent of the flowers permeates the 
air the visitor may well exclaim with the 
poet :— 


‘*] dream that these garden closes, 
With their glades and sun-flecked sod, 
And their Lilies and bowers of Roses, 
Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 

One is nearer God’s heart in a garden, 
Than anywhere else on: earth.”’ 


At Alton Towers, too, may be seen an un- 
rivalled collection of Cedars, one of which 
was planted by King Edward VII. Other 
trees, such as the Wellingtonia gigantea, the 
Japanese Maples, the Tree of Heaven, the 
Junipers and Cypresses, and many other rare 
specimens will prove equally interesting to 
the gardener. 

One of the attractive. features of the 
pleasaunce is the artistic and rare garden 
ornaments, placed here and there with good 
judgment for effect. These include a 
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Alton Towers 


Chinese Temple, a Choragic Temple from 
Athens, with the bust of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who created all the beauty around, 
which bears the significant inscription :— 


HE MADE THE DESERT SMILE. 


There are also a Chinese pagoda, a unique 
screw fountain, a model of Stonehenge, and 
many others. 

To get a comprehensive view of the gar- 
dens the visitor is advised to make his way 
to the Swiss Cottage, where once lived a 
Welsh Harper attached to the family. 


The prospect from that point of vantage is 
superb, and will linger long in the memory. 


The mansion, beautiful for situation, with 
lawns and floral beds stretching down to the 
lake, makes an artistic picture, and the visi- 
tor, if he so desires, can charter a boat and 
row across the lake, the better to appreciate 
the beauty of the scene. 


Taking it altogether, Alton Towers is a 
delightful place for every lover of a garden, 
an ideal spot for a gardener’s picnic, with 
every accommodation for luncheons, teas, 
etc., at reasonable charges. It is centrally 
situated within easy distance of Derby, 
Burton, Lichfield, Birmingham, Stafford, 
Uttoxeter, Leek, and Ashbourne. 


Henry WALKER. 
Gayton-le-Marsh, Alford, Lincs. 


Alton Towers: Roman bath and loggia 


* 


Some plants of long a 


O the observant gardener the 

in fashion, or rather the chan 

public favour extended to plat 
astonishing. I, have not. reached 
years of gardening, but can, me 
clearly, remember many of the plar 
cultivated in those far-off days. — 
ding-out craze was at its zenith, and 
several other plants were used, oc 
or in small quantities, the gre 
were: Calceolarias, Geraniums (Z 
goniums), Lobelias, Gazanias, 
Verbenas, _Fuchsias, _ Hollyhoe. 
Dahlias, Salvia patens, Phlox Dru 
and the variegated Alyssum. 


There were numerous varieties 0 
these plants, and the amount of la 
trouble entailed in keeping them thi 
winter and getting up stocks in s 
hardly be credited at the present 
that time the bedding Viola was li 
than discovered, and was only u 
small way. China Asters and 7 
Stocks were grown widely, but 1 
think, for exhibition purposes, C 
were confined, mainly, to the whi 
son, and scarlet Cloves. 


Herbaceous plants were cultivates 
extent, but, as a rule, were relegat 
poorest sites in the garden, and rec 
scant attention. Roses were, for 
part, Hybrid Perpetuals, but the Mo 
in considerable favour. I often 
whether, nowadays, with our m 
varieties, we ever get the great 
we had in those days. I can well t 
great borders of gorgeous colours t 
not encounter now, but, of course, tl 
was short compared with what we 
the present time, while the shades 
were confined almost exclusively t 
pinks, reds, and crimsons—no rich 
like Mabel Morse, Golden Emblem, ¢ 
etc. No gorgeous Colonel Oswald F 
Etoile de Hollande, and Miss Van 
No delightful tints, as in Mme. 
Soupert, Lady Pirrie, and Betty. 
anyone dreamt of such vivid colouri 
now have in Betty Uprichard, ! 
Herriot, and The Queen Alexand 
Among Climbing Roses the old ¢ 
Dijon, Devoniensis, Cheshunt Hybri 
Forestier, Safrano, and the Ayrshi 
about the only sorts then cultivatec 

Again referring to the bedding Ge 
the varieties of 50 years ago wet 
weedy, and well I remember the e& 
caused by the advent of Vesuvius, - 
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The unique screw fountain 


hmall but brilliant scarlet flowerss This, 
el years later, was eclipsed by the crim- 
-arlet Henri Jacoby, whose trusses of 
¥ were much larger, and its less vivid 
dpealed to many people who were not 
df Vesuvius. In addition to the ordinary 
1; sorts were numerous silver and bronze 
rs, with a few tricolors. Among 
ltter Mrs. Pollock was the most popular, 
uigh some of the others were more bril- 
lin colouring ; but the majority were very 
wand weakly in growth. Among the 
m bicolors Marshal McMahon was 
i) first favourite. In the silver bicolor 
th Bijou, Flower of Spring, and Argen- 
nwere mostly in favour. 

ibenas were splendidly grown, some of 
varieties making really magnificent 
es of colour. I can recall the names 
ty a few: Firefly, Blondin, Purple King, 
[crimson King, and these were very 
« Shrubby Calceolarias were represented 
frea florabunda, Golden Gem, Prince of 
ase, Sparkler, and  amplexicaulis. 
has were confined almost exclusively to 
d double Show varieties, and magnifi- 
these were when well grown. I have 
at recollection of the first Cactus Dahlia. 
Ms named, if I recollect aright, Jaurezii, 
aame resembling that. This was quickly 
Ged by Glare of the Garden, a much 
e/ bloomer. 

‘ong indoor plants the late-flowering 
tanthemums had hardly more than just 
Nd, and were by no means common. 
®>utdoor, or border, sorts had not, 50 
ago, come into being at all. The first 
le race, Mme. Desgrange, may have 
traised, but I certainly did not, until 
evecome acquainted with this, the fore- 
Mr of the grand border "Mums we now 


ALTON TOWERS 


delight in. The Malmaison Carnation was 
in existence, but only the type, so far as I 
remember. Begonias (tuberous-rooted) had 
just begun to be distributed, and were rather 
poor things, but all honoured with names. 
{ remember Vesuvius, Sedoni, Froebelii, and 
Pearcei. The last named had very beautiful 
foliage and small single yellow flowers. The 
winter-flowering kinds were unknown, but 
B. Weltoniensis, with pretty foliage and 
small pink flowers, similar in colour to B. 
Gloire de Lorraine, was widely grown, 
flowering in summer. B. fuchsioides, with 
dull pink flowers, was a free grower, if not 
very showy. Begonia Rex, in many varieties, 
found a good deal of favour. Ardisia crenu- 
lata, a handsome dwarfish shrub that car- 
ried small white flowers followed in autumn 
by deep red berries about the size of Sweet 
Pea seeds. These were really very decorative. 
They throve well in a vinery, | remember. 
Ferns were widely grown. Adiantums, of 
various varieties, were well done as a rule, 
as were Pterises of sorts, and many others. 


Camellias and Indian Azaleas were remark- 
ably well grown. Gloxinias were grown, but 
were poor things compared with the gorgeous 
blooms of to-day.. Amaryllis were represented 
by two varieties only, so far as I can remem- 
ber. These were Ackermanii pulcherrima 
and Marginata venusta. 

Hyacinths were almost the only bulbous 
plants forced in those days. Calceolarias 
and Cinerarias were well grown, and the 
strains were pretty good; but Primula ob- 
conica and P. malacoides: were unknown, 
while P. sinensis was of poor quality, 
although well grown as a rule. 

This by no means exhausts the theme, but 
those mentioned were, at the period under 


The Chinese pagoda 


discussion, the most popular and widely 
grown. In the majority of cases we have 
now greatly improved varieties of such kinds 
as we continue to cultivate, while many 
grand things, undreamed of 50 years ago, 
are now widely cultivated. C. Biair. 


Herbaceous borders 


The work on these borders is now, more or 
less, continuous in some form or other. The 
staking of the subjects must be kept in hand. 
Any gaps which may have occurred must be 
filled with the most suitable subjects at hand. 
It is possible that some of the strong-growing 
plants may, with advantage, be thinned a 
little. The stirring of the soil lightly be- 
tween the plants is always to be recom- 
mended. Plants which were shifted late 
should be attended to for watering, and some 
plants which have not been lifted and re- 
planted for a number of years may, on light 
soil, show signs of exhaustion about this 
time, so, if possible, a mulch of decayed leaf- 
soil and well-rotted manure may be worked 
amongst them to assist them a little, scatter- 
ing a little sifted leaf-soil over the manure so 
that it would not be too conspicuous. 


The summer flower beds 


Where constant syringings and waterings 
may have been necessary to establish the 
occupants of these beds it tends to cake and 
harden the surface soil, which should be occa- 
sionally pointed over with a small fork or hoe. 
It will add to the appearance ‘of .these beds 
if periodical pickings over of decayed leaves, 
etc., be given, and the timely staking of such 


plants, where necessary, should be attended 
to, Ns 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Celery 


The remainder of this crop should be got 
into the trenches as soon as_ possible, 
choosing a dull or showery day for the pur- 
pose preferably. Whether planted in single 
or double rows is a matter for each grower 
to decide, but personally I think the single 
row has most to recommend it, as it is very 
convenient for handling when earthing-up 
time arrives. Even in the young stage this 
crop delights in copious syringings after a 
hot day. 


General work 


The planting of all Brassicas must be per- 
sisted in as opportunity offers, giving the 
plants one good watering in if the weather 
be dry at planting time. Keep the hoe con- 
stantly at work amongst all growing crops 
during dry spells; this will not only check 
small weeds, but will also check evaporation. 
Moreover, the frequent movings of the -soil 
create a mulch which in itself is almost as 
beneficial as a watering. If a few of the 
leaders on the forward Marrow -plants are 
occasionally pinched a quicker fruiting con- 
dition is brought about. After a hot day 
these plants appreciate a good drenching of 
tepid water, and all fruits should be removed, 
during the early stages of the plants’ growth, 
as soon as they are large enough. 


Parsley 


On cold soils it is better to rely on a sow- 
ing made now for next spring than an early 
August sowing, as. oft-times these plants do 
not get sufficiently strong to withstand a bad 
winter. Seed should be sown thinly on well- 
worked and well-drained ground, afterwards 
thinning to about 6 inches apart. Some of 
the thinnings from this crop if pricked out 
under a warm wall or in skeleton frames 
where further protection can be given later 
on would provide useful winter pickings. 


Seeds 


A further sowing of dwarf Beans may be 
made on well-worked ground. Where early 
Potatoes have been lifted will form quite a 
suitable spot for this sowing. Additional 
sowings of Endive, Lettuce, Radishes, etc., 
must be made as required, and the drills for 
all these, as well as for the Beans, should be 
well watered before sowing. A further sow- 
ing may be made of Swedes, and from this 
sowing some nice-sized roots will be produced 
for winter use. Sow also, on a warm border, 
more Carrots of the Shorthorn variety, and 
another sowing of Beetroot, choosing a 
Turnip-rooted variety. 


Currants 


If not already attended to, it is time the 
side growths on the bushes of Red and White 
Currants and  Gooseberries should be 
shortened to five or six leaves, allowing those 
required for extension to remain unpinched. 
The same treatment may also be meted out 
to the cordon-trained trees, and, should Aphis 
have obtained a footing on Black Currants, 
a spray with quassia extract will soon check 
it, following the application with a few good 
drenchings of clear water with the syringe. 


Cineraria seedlings 


These from the first sowing are now ready 
for pricking out into small pots or into boxes, 
whichever is most convenient. After the 
transplanting the seedlings should be stood 
in a cold frame on a bed of ashes, keeping 
the frame closed for a few days until they 
have taken hold of the soil. No better place 
can be found for these frames than on the 
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north side of a glasshouse or building for the 
summer months. Make another sowing of 
seed for another batch. 


Stocks 


There are several varieties of these which 
are excellent for winter and spring flowering 
under glass; particularly so is the Beauty of 
Nice type. Where required for winter 
flowering some seed should be sown now in 
pans of light sandy loam. Sow thinly and 
place pans in a cold frame, shading until 
germination has taken place. Another sow- 
ing may be made at the end of August or 
early September to form a successional batch. 
When the seedlings are large enough pot off 
singly into smajl pots, and it is beneficial if 
a little lime be added to the soil. ‘Lhe plants 
should be grown as cool and sturdily as possi- 
ble, and they are impatient of being too wet 
at the root. 


Clerodendron fallax 

The young plants from an early sowing 
this year must be moved on before they get 
potbound, using a good compost of loam, 
leaf-soil and some peat, and a little sharp 
sand. Should there be a batch of plants just 
passing out of flower they may be kept a 
little drier at the roots, and later, when new 
growths appear, several of the pieces may be 
inserted as cuttings, rooting them in a frame 
which has bottom heat. 


Early Figs 

The final fruits in the early house having 
been cleared the trees should be thoroughly 
syringed twice a day to keep them clean and 
in good condition for the second crop. If the 
crop should have been heavy and any signs 
of exhaustion be apparent the border should 
have a good soaking of liquid-manure. See 
that the growths are sufficiently regulated to 
admit light and air. H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
Hedges 


Now is the time at which the cutting of 
hedges in the garden and grounds must be 
undertaken. Those who have, unfortunately, 
Privet hedges to deal with may cut these in 
very severely. Beech hedges or those in 
which Beech is mingled with Hornbeam are 
always very attractive after being cut. Yew 
hedges ought not to be made near a 
boundary, owing to the poisonous nature of 
the plants. All clippings ought to be 
promptly gathered up and burned. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 


Those who still approve of the showy, 
large-flowered herbaceous Calceolarias must 
now make a sowing of seeds for next 
season’s plants. Sow in pans filled with 
light soil, and as the seeds are very minute 
no covering is needed. If a sheet of ob- 
scured glass be placed over each pan less 
watering will be needed until germination 
takes place. Then keep the seedlings as 
near the glass as possible. Coolness through- 
out their entire period of growth is the key- 
note of success with these and with all 
Calceolarias. 


Humea elegans 


If good plants of Humea elegans be de- 
sired for conservatory work in the spring a 
sowing may be made round about this time. 
Cultural details are much the same as in the 
case of Calceolarias. It is essential that 
Humeas be not allowed to become potbound 
in their early stages or premature flowering 
will assuredly be the result. 


WEEK 


Trachelium cceruleum 

The Blue Throatwort (which 
raised from seeds sown now) is 
sirable plant for autumn work in 
house during the autumn months. 
it is best to grow this plant in 6-ine 


Zonal Pelargoniums — 

These showy plants are not now ; 
lar for winter flowering as they we 
years ago, but those who still grow 
are reminded that the selected plan 
now to be moved on into their flow 
—6-inch pots are large enough—aj 
on an ash bed out of doors. All blo 
be rigidly picked off meantime, a 
the pots are full of roots the plan 
receive some encouragement. N 
better for this purpose than alterr 
of soot-water and of the old-fashior 
manure from the tank—both, o 
must be applied in a diluted state, — 


Fernery + 

Adiantums when well done a 
useful, and in many ways. One of 
effective is, of course, A. farleyen 
never becomes too ‘‘ common,’’ owin 
fact that the variety is sporeless. It 
ever, easily propagated by division, ¢ 
it takes time to work up a stock 
crowns. The Filmy Ferns, ine 
Todeas, are very useful at this tim 
will grow in’ almost any shady cor 
fernery, but they must be near the g 
the atmosphere ought to be almost s 
with moisture. 


In the vineries 
In the earlier houses sublateral gro 
not give much trouble for a time— 
mands made by the crop tend to 
growth. In the Muscat and later 
such growth must be kept down, « 
means a look-round every week or 
according to circumstances. If any ¢ 
felt as to the condition of the rods a 
of guano is advised. For some reasor 
I cannot explain, guano appears t 
Vine roots to the surface and to give 
substance to bunches and to foliag 
One dressing is quite sufficient. | 
not repeat it during the following ye 
does not appear to have the same re 
less the quantity is increased. ; 


Cucumbers alg 

A few seeds of Cucumbers ough 
sown now—young plants are always 
they are easily raised, and when < 
plant shows signs of exhaustion it is 
matter to drop in a young plant am 
others and gradually to cut out 
hausted one. This, I suggest, is 
speedy way of renovating a Cucumbe 
than rooting out all the old plants 
ginning afresh. ; 


The kitchen garden ‘ 
The planting of Celery ought to be 
to a conclusion. Here the weather h 
of the best description for this wo 
watering has been needed. Contir 
planting of Brassicas, putting in 9) 
Brussels Sprouts, of which few peo 
have too many. Broccoli and autum 
flowers, too, should not be overlooket 
and transplant: Lettuce. If Endive i 
quest a sowing can be made round ab 
time. Sow plenty of Turnips for | 
and put the hoe through lines sowt 
ously after thinning has been comple 
final row of Peas may be sown, but 
frankly, a sheer gamble. One of th 
podding dwarf varieties is most Il 
succeed. W. McGu: 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire 
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Oncidium 


TURAL hybrids occur among Orchids 
s in other plants, and the plant here 
lustrated represents a beautiful but all 
arce an example from the Organ Moun- 
f Brazil, where it is occasionally found 
apany with its parents, O. Marshall- 
and O. Forbesii, together with species 
to them, viz., crispum, curtum, dasy- 
textum, etc. O. Mantinii was 
1 in compliment to Mons. G. Mantin, 
_ Orleans, and was first flowered in 
Sts hybrid origin was even then 
.d, but the parentage was wrongly 
ed to ©. Marshallianum and O. 
eri, or, perhaps, O. sarcodes. 

‘e that date other forms have flowered, 
First-class Certificate was awarded in 
and Awards of Merit in 1902 and 1910 
erent plants. 

“Marshallianum is probably the 
est of the Organ Mountain Oncidiums, 
mewhat flattened, diphyllous bulbs pro- 
3 tall, branching panicles of large 
ms with expanded, bilobed labellums 
ar yellow, the equally bright sepals and 
being heavily marked with red, which 
- extends tos the base of the lip and 


’ 


besii is quite distinct and may be dis- 
shed before flowering by its smooth, 
Jeaved bulb, sheathed at the base by a 
‘h leaf-bract. Individually the flowers, 
2, surpass those of Marshallianum in 
, as they are larger, more rounded, 
Ne rich polished chestnut, broken with 
chiefly at the margins of the segments. 
b scies does mot produce as many 
ts on a spike as does Marshallianum, 

» hybrid from two such species naturally 
| great diversity, and the plant shown 
ssrs. Sander on December 13th was 
_ lighter in colour, with more yellow 
‘is usual. 

th the parents under cultivation flower 
win the year, as a rule, Marshallianum 
g the early summer and Forbesii a little 


was obtained from a late-flowering 


| allianum, which, judging by the 
fer amount of yellow, was the seed 
it. Its influence could be _ plainly 


a the tall, branching, many-flowered 
‘les and the bilobed labellums, modified 
he rounder outline of Forbesii, from 
h came the marginal spots and the soft 
nish suffusion and spotting on the 
s and petals. 

icidium Marshallianum was introduced 
66 and O. Forbesii in 1837, so that some 


elapsed before the hybrid was named. 


_ sarcodes ought never to have been sug- 
id as a possible parent, as though the 
rs are chestnut and yellow and, if 
ler, not unlike those of Forbesii in 
e, the pseudo-bulbs are quite different, 
drical and tapering instead of being 
pressed, and much taller, characters 
h must have been passed to the offspring. 
ya natural hybrid from Forbesii is 
| ¢ scasionally seen. This, known as 
Ineri, has for its other parent O. dasy- 
|, @ species not as handsome as the two 
h produce Mantinii, but interesting and 
ictive from its quaint structure. 

€ name Oncidium. is derived from 
ikos,”” a tumour, and a distinguishing 
acter of the genus is the presence on the 
“and base of the labellum of wart-like 
ences, . 

-dasystyle (thick styled) these ‘‘ warts ”’ 
gained it the name of the ‘‘ Parson-in- 
uilpit Orchid,” as they are said to re- 
Dle a _ pulpit with the bust and 
‘tretched arms of a preacher, the winged 


a 


, so in all probability this particular , 


\ 
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Mantinii 


column extending above them resembling a 


sounding-board. 

Their colour is a deep polished chocolate, 
contrasting with that of the remainder of the 
flower—pale yellow, wholly so on the lip, 
but marked with red-brown on the sepals 
and petals. 

The influence of this extraordinary crest is 
plainly evident in all hybrids derived from 
dasystyle, hence Gardneri, as a_ possible 
parent of Mantinii, can be eliminated. 


From the nature of their origin, and 


415 
The cultivation of these Brazilian Oncidiums 
is not difficult. They are impatient of too 
much compost and should be placed in small 
pans whenever possible and suspended near 
the glass in a moderately cool house. Many 
of the plants have an ascendant habit, and 
these should be placed against pieces of Tree 
Fern stem or narrow rafts, a small quantity 
of Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum _ being 
placed between the plant and the raft, and 
the base made secure in a pot. 


Every encouragement should be given the 
plants to grow as quickly as possible during 
our summer, as during the winter they must 
have a correspondingly long rest, and water 


Oncidium Mantinii, a natural hybrid from the Organ Mountains of Brazil 


especially from the fact that the species are 
not always in flower together, and probably 
occur in bulk, at any rate, in adjacent locali- 
ties, these natural hybrids can never be ex- 
pected in quantities. Any one importation 
may contain a few, but probably many con- 
signments are confined to the true species, 
hence their appearance is rather spasmodic, 
and possibly because comparison is so diffi- 
cult forms of Mantinii have been described 
under the names of larkinianum, pectorale, 
and caloglossum, while Gardneri’ varieties 
have been called flabelliferum, pollettianum, 
elegantissimum, and practextum, the latter 


adding to the confusion as a pure species $s 
known under that name. 


must be withheld from them to a great extent. 

These and Oncidium Rogersii have a repu- 
tation for a short life under cultivation. 
There is some truth in the allegation, but 
usually the fault lies in leaving the flowers 
on the plants too long. When the number 
of flowers and the size and weight of the in- 
florescence is compared with the size of the 
plant which produces.it the wonder is that 
exhaustion does not take place at once. The 
remedy is to cut the spikes witnin a reason- 
able time, and, as allowance must be made 
for the vagaries of our climate, to have two 
plants growing each equally well, but allow 
them to flower in alternate years only. 

E, Cooper, 
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Overcropping in General 


and, come to that, established ones also, 

are practically ruined on account of their 
being allowed to carry an excess crop, especi- 
ally the former, during the first few years of 
their existence. Notably is this the case with 
young Vines as well as Peaches and 
Nectarines grown under glass; and the same 
thing occurs with outside fruit trees, whether 
trained to walls, fences, trellis, or in the open 
garden, in a great many instances. In a 
well-equipped establishment with a practical 
man at the helm such errors seldom occur ; 
it is in those smaller places where one man 
is employed—it may be full time or but a day 
or two per week—and the owner, anxious to 
test the capabilities of the tree, allows it to 
carry more fruit than it can possibly finish to 
perfection that spells failure to an otherwise 
promising specimen, and, if not entirely 
ruined, crippled for a year or two. 

The Vine requires exceptional treatment in 
its early stage after planting, probably more 
so than the Peach, and to overcrop the 
fonmer is one of the greatest mistakes that 
can be made, as they very seldom finish pro- 
perly. You cannot replace a Vine at so 
little cost as you are able to replace a Peach 
or Nectarine tree. They do not respond to lift- 
ing or transplanting as do the latter, within 
a year or two, consequently every care should 
be exercised so that they are not allowed to 
become a failure by over-taxing their capa- 
bilities at no stage of their existence. An ex- 
cess crop one year more often than not means 
an under-crop for a couple of years, as the 
tree needs time to recuperate before yielding 
a full crop again. We see this with the 
Apple out of doors where such trees are 
allowed to carry all the fruit that has set 
properly. No set rule can be laid down as to 
the exact weight or number of fruit a tree 
may carry and finish to perfection, so much 
depends upon the health of a tree whether 
growth is satisfactory while stoning or 
flowering, as in the case of the Fig, a fruit 
that does not usually get enough thinning 
when cropping freely. Eight inches to 12 
inches asunder on the Apricot, Nectarine, and 
Peach respectively is an index for those that 
have had but little experience with such 
fruits. 

The foregoing remarks have dealt with 
fruit under cover or wall protection out of 
doors, which are usually afforded some kind 
of protection while in bloom and inclement 
weather lasts ; but even here, it is to be feared, 
the variableness of the spring months has 
played havoc in some districts, while we 
gather from the Press that in totally different 
counties the fruit crops in» the open will 
not be nearly so heavy as was considered 
earlier in the season. We can but hope they 
will turn out better than anticipated, as the 
wealth of blossom was enormous on the 
majority of fruit trees. 

It will be, after such a mass of whiteness, 
most disappointing if we do not get a good 
Pear season; and the Apple was but little less 
shown, with its pink flowers, so we must 
trust that in some districts thinning of the 
fruit will be a necessity if the finest speci- 
mens are to be secured. Naturally, we can- 
not tackle big orchard trees to any great ex- 
tent, but with long steps it is possible to go 
over pyramids, half-standards, and bush trees, 
first removing any deformed fruit and re- 
ducing clusters for which the Plum and Apple 
are notable examples in a bounteous year. A 
pair of sharp scissors is the best for such 
work, while against walls, where the birds 
did not thin the fruit-buds, there is usually 
much to do in reducing the excess crop. 
Some varieties thin themselves at stoning 
time when loaded, but not in sufficient num- 


Peeve will deny that many young trees, 


bers to claim exemption from the thinner. 
Very dry summers will sometimes thin 
Apples and Plums, but we cannot rely upon 
this, and must assist Nature in advance if 
our crop is to be of the best. It pays be- 
cause the finer the fruit the better the price, 
especially when such can be disposed of 
locally if not required for home consumption. 
We leave small fruits to themselves. 
Gooseberries frequently bear too heavily for 
the health of the bush, but part of the crop 
can be gathered while green for jam-making 
and bottling, thus relieving the strain ere 
ripening begins. J. Mayne. 


Outdoor Peaches 


For open-air Peaches June is always a 
critical time. With late varieties the stoning 
stage is scarcely completed, and many fruits 
fall before starting to develop. [Fruit per- 
fectly stoned swell rapidly, and all surplus 
fruit should be removed before it has time to 
impoverish the fruit to be retained. 

Growth must also be thinned out to admit 
all the sunshine possible. The need for 
water at the roots is great, for as the foliage 
expands it turns off much of the rainfall just 
when required, for increasing heat and 
evaporation make a very heavy drain on the 
roots, as well as the growing burden of fruit. 
Many trees on sunny walls, just when they 
require quite double the amount of water are 
drier than at any other time of the year, and 
flag in the hot afternoon sun. ‘Then, again, 
this want of moisture in hot weather means 
Red Spider and, if damp and cold, mildew. 

The roots should therefore in any case have 
a thorough soaking of water, followed by 
some good but gentle stimulant. Afterwards 
mulch with about 3 inches of good manure, 


ROSHSIa 


The Roses of yesterday 


T a time when so many of the modern 
A Roses are competing for a place in our 

gardens it may be of interest to turn 
for a few moments to the Roses of yesterday 
and see what there is to be gleaned about 
them. In an article on ‘‘ The Cultivation of 
Antique Flowers,’’? which recently appeared 
in the pages of ‘‘ Discovery,’’ F. A. Hamp- 
ton referred to these old Roses, and must 
have whetted the appetite of those who saw 
the article to know more about them. Some 
12 of these Roses were known to Pliny 
(23-79 A.D.) some 19 centuries ago, and though 
it is difficult from his descriptions to assign 
a name to all of them, it is, nevertheless, 
possible to make a guess at those he knew. 

Theophrastus, too, who lived somewhere 
about 372-287 B.c., was certainly acquainted 
with more than one of them. It comes, 
therefore, rather as a surprise to find that 
they can still be purchased from the leading 
Rose growers. Let us now take each of 
these antique Roses in turn and see what 
information may be gathered from the litera- 
ture of the subject. 

RoOsA CENTIFOLIA.—This is, without doubt, 
the oldest of all, and was known to both 
Theophrastus and Pliny, who calls it the 
Greek Rose. As it is allied to the Damask 
Rose the Greeks may well have obtained it 
from Damascus, but this is merely con- 
jecture. It is a Rose that seems to have a 
different name in every country. The French 
call it the ‘‘ Rose a Cent-feuilles ’”’ or the 
Provence Rose, whence Shakespeare got his 
Provincial Rose. In England it is always 
referred to as the Cabbage Rose, and the 
Dutch claim it under the title the Holland 
Rose or the Rose des Peintres, being a Rose 
of that beautiful pink colour often found in 


’ Clusius obtained a further supply. TT 
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their pictures. In England the firs. 
ence to this Rose is about the end 
sixteenth century, when Parkin 
mention of it. There are several well; 
varieties of the Cabbage Rose, such 
Maiden’s Blush, the Rose Unique, | 
Meaux, and Rose de Spong. Of th} 
Rose Unique is still to be found in # 
logues; it dates from about 1777, 
white, and has a very beautiful bu) 
Roses de Meaux and de Spong are m) 
Pompon Cabbage Roses which for @) 
have been the favourites of children, — 

R. GaLLica.—Sometimes called the | 
Rose or the Rose de Provins, from tl 
in France which was made famous | 
Rose. It dates from about the th), 
century and is of a velvety-crimson 
It was introduced from Syria and was} 
sought after by the apothecaries fe 
concoctions and electuaries. Old Cu) 
has pages about these preparations ai 
virtues, but he tells us nothing of the| 
from which they were made. This 
interesting as being one of the ance;, 
modern Hybrid Perpetuals. Its varieti| 
are very well known even to-day, and) 
found in most of the Rose lists. Th, 
the Rosa Mundi (seventeenth cent) 
large semi-double Rose with flowers | 
and striped with pink, white, and rec 
distinct from the Cottage Maid or Yc) 
Lancaster, which dates from about 1!| 
has pale red and white flowers son’ 
striped with pink. This is the Ro 
Parkinson calls Rosa versicolor. It | 
fragrant. 

kk. DAMASCENA.—This bright crimsoy 
double Rose came originally from Per 
is the Rose of Omar’s tomb. Dow 
been cast on the old legend that the Cr 
brought it from Damascus. It wa’ 
this Rose that Rose water was distill) 
it is of interest, besides, as being one 
parents of our modern Hybrid Perpeti 
Tea Roses. 

R. HEMISPHARICA.—This was a 
yellow Rose, which was first introduce’ 
Constantinople by Nicholas Lete at t 
of the sixteenth century, but all his 
died. Early in the next century, hx 


is not really suited to our climate, at 
difficult to get it to flower here. 
native of a hot, dry country. | 
R. ciInNAMOMEN.—A small red Ros 
Nice, in the South of France. It floy 
May and is mentioned by Gerard att 
of the sixteenth century. It has a p 
perfume reminiscent of cinnamon, 
R. moscuata.—Another Rose name 
its peculiar scent of Musk. It cam 
Barbary, North Africa, and is often m 
in the plays of Shakespeare. Bacon ; 
far as to place it first in order of swe 
It is an evergreen trailer with white — 
which are produced in the autumn 
only other Rose which can claim to be 
old is R. muscosa, the Moss Rose, 
though but rarely seen to-day, can $ 
obtained in its many varieties. This 
was known in England many years 
Mme. de Genlis carried it over to P 
1810 as a great curiosity. The oth 
Roses are all more or less modern 1 
parison with these very old Roses. ig 
a passing reference may, however, 
to the China, Bengal, or Monthly Re 
they are variously called. They date 
1796. The Banksia Roses, both yello 
white, came from China in 1807, a 
the Seven Sisters Rose, which was 
duced as recently as 1822 from Jap 


Thunberg. Though much more cot 


written about these old Roses, these 
notes must suffice to indicate what a fé 
tion there is in taking a peep into the 
gardens of the past. Epwarp Cai 
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t Cicely (Myrrhis odorata) 


‘RE are not many perennial plants 
t give flower and foliage of rather 
ge size early in May, but Sweet Cicely 
_ depended on for this service. It is 
-e a valuable thing for any place that 
sted to spring flowers. It is an 
ferous plant with showy heads of 
joom and beautiful Fern-lilke foliage. 
so useful for filling up any bare spaces 
shrubs. As soon as the flower is 
is a good plan to cut it right down, 
and all. Very soon a young crop of 
appears and persists throughout the 
The plant was much esteemed in. the 
chen and herb gardens. Parkinson 
of it thus in the year 1629 :—‘‘ The 
or Sweet Chervill, which of some is 
Sweet Cicely. The stalke is reason- 
igh and is somewhat cornered or 
_ about 3 feet or 4 feet high, at the 
hereof are many spoakie tufts of 
. Sweet Chervill, gathered when it is 
and put among other herbes for a 
addeth a marvellous good relish to all 
st. Some commend the green seed 
and put in a sallet of herbes and eaten 
inegar and oyle, to comfort the cold 
h of the aged. The roots are used by 
being boyled and eaten with oyle and 
r, as an excellent sallet for the same 
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land Poppy Coonara Pink 
By East ANGLIAN. 


JNARA PINK, or ‘‘ Coonara,’’ as. it 
sometimes called, is probably the most 
eresting as well as the most beautiful 
eful of the Iceland group of Papavers. 
gh the Iceland Poppy has been a 
ite for years, this comparatively new 
al introduction bids fair to greatly ex- 
heir popularity; it is worthy of the 
on of every flower-lover. 
abit and general appearance Coonara 
s closely resemble the Icelands, but 
ywers are, on the whole, larger and 
aore crinkled petals. The main differ- 
es in colour, which in the Icelands is 
ented by yellow, white, and orange- 
only. In the Coonara strain there 
| addition to these, all shades of pink, 
l-pink, orange, primrose, apricot, old 
cerise-pink, tangerine, lemon, rose, 
|, biscuit, and salmon. So varied are 
hat no two plants seem to be exactly 
al in tone. I understand there is a 
in existence which is comprised of pink 
} only, but have not yet seen it. Many 
2 colours other than pink would be 
y valuable if they could be ‘‘ fixed ”’ to 
true from seed. There is an oppor- 
in this direction for enthusiastic 
urs; not that the task of ‘‘ fixing ’’ any 
exquisite shades is likely to be a short 
sy one, for it might involve several 
of careful selection and the complete 
ation of many single plants each 
¥ 
nara Pink is supposed to have 
ated from an Iceland-Shirley cross, but, 
from colour, there is little evidence of 
atter in the new Poppy. Individual 
vary to some extent in size of bloom 
) a lesser degree in length of stem, but 
average they have stems fully equal to 
nproved Sunbeam strain of Icelands. 
of the plants produce exceptionally 
flowers, and it should be fairly easy to 
and fix this characteristic. 
e Iceland Poppies, they are very easy 
Ow and quite hardy. For blooming 
year seed should be sown from June to 
st (inclusive), giving the same general 
went as for ordinary hardy. biennials. 
wing outdoors the seed bed should be 
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well prepared and left in a friable condition. 
Make shallow drills and sow the seed very 
thinly, barely covering it with soil. Should 
the soil be dry it is a good plan to water the 
drills before sowing, and, of course, to keep 
the ground nicely moist during dry spells 
until the seedlings are large enough to move. 
Thin out, if necessary, keep them free from 
weeds, and transplant to their flowering posi- 
tions in the autumn, choosing a time when 
the soil and weather are favourable. An 
alternative method which most growers may 
find the more convenient is to raise them in 
shallow boxes in a cold frame or greenhouse, 
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Poppies revel in a richly prepared rooting 
medium. Pinch out any flower-buds which 
may appear in the autumn, so as to give the 
plants greater vigour. While Coonara 
Poppies are decorative, either when planted 
in the mixed border or in beds by themselves, 
in my opinion their main sphere of useful- 
ness to the average grower is as cut flowers. 
They are not of the ‘‘ here to-day and gone 
to-morrow ”’ kind, and have a really lengthy 
period of flowering. Like all Poppies, they 
should be picked in a young stage, when the 
bud has just burst, and preferably in the 
early morning or late evening. Whenever 


Sweet Cicely 


transplanting outdoors later. By treating 
them as half-hardy annuals, that is, sowing 
in boxes in heat during the early months of 
the year, they will flower well the same 
season, but I strongly recommend the 
methods advised above as likely to produce 
the best results. Spring-sown Coonara 
plants do not make such strong and’ vigorous 
plants as those sown in summer or autumn, 
nor do they give such long stems or such 
large flowers. aes 
Thev will do well in almost any soil and 
position, but an open, sunny situation is best 
When preparing the soil dig deeply and add 
plenty of farmyard manure. All Iceland 


there is a tendency for the cut flowers to 
droop and not absorb enough water to keep 
them upright, immersing the ends of the 
stems in boiling water for a few seconds will 
effectively prevent this. Their lasting quali- 
ties in water are excellent if picked young, 
and the charming colours all seem to blend 
well when mixed. They are seen at their 
best when lightly arranged in slender, dainty 
vases with suitable foliages, such as 
Asparagus plumosus, or the feathery flower- 
ing stems of some of the wild grasses. A 
spray or two of the copper-leaved Prunus 
will be found to enhance the soft richness of 
their colours. 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queriss amd answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpIToR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
B.C. 4, Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate ptece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four spect- 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Laceflower 

Could you kindly give some information 
about the Laceflower. Is it worth growing? 
What height and colour is it? What soil 
and position does it require? Is it hardy? 

W. +P. -PECHEY. 

[The plant you refer to is, probably, 
Didiscus ceruleus, better known under the 
mame of Trachelium czruleum. It is a half- 
hardy annual and grows about 18 inches high, 
terminated by large umbels of lavender 
flowers. It is a native of Australia and 
much grown in pots for indoor decoration. 
The plant is pretty and fairly easily-grown, 
and _ a little group in bloofn in the foreground 
of borders of herbaceous flowers is always 
interesting. Such plants, however, must be 
raised under glass and planted out in early 
summer. It is a sun-lover, and this should 
be borne in mind when planting it out. ] 


Carmine-coloured Cistus 

Would you kindly tell me where I might 
obtain a new carmine-coloured flower in the 
Gum Cistus? ‘It has rather a ‘larger leaf 
than other varieties of Helianthemums. 

G. PULLEN. 

[The plant you seek is most probably 
Cistus purpureus (not Helianthemum), a 
beautiful shrub reaching 4 feet in height with 
large flowers of a rich crimson-red and dark 
base. A dwarfer form with flowers ap- 
proaching crimson is Cistus Gauntletti. 
This grows about 1 foot in height. Both are 
obtainable from V. N. Gauntlett and Co., 
Chiddingfold, Surrey. ] 


Eremurus and Meconopsis Bailey, etc. 


(Howard Skales, Ontario, Canada).— 
Choose a border in full sunshine for the 
Eremurus and a soil composed of turfy loam 
into which should be incorporated a third of 
well-rotted farmyard manure, together with 
a little sharp sand and lime-rubble. No 
further manuring is necessary until the plants 
are pushing up  flower-spikes, when a 
sprinkling of artificial manure over the sur- 
face and watered in will prove beneficial. 
Meconopsis Baileyii loves a woodland soil 
and partial shade, such as that afforded by 
summer-leafing trees. Plenty of leaf-soil 
should be worked into the soil, which, for 
preference, should be of a loamy or sandy 
nature. Here, again, a light sprinkling of 
artificial manure will help the plant when 
developing its flower-spikes. Such, how- 
ever, is not absolutely necessary. Seeds of 
Helenium may be obtained from Ernst 
Benary, seedsmen, Erfurt, Germany. The 
address of the Gladiolus grower you require 
is :—G. Blair and Son, The Nurseries, Prest- 
wick, Ayr. 

Failing Phloxes — 

(F, Robertson).—The Phloxes are affected 
with stem rot, and all such growths should 
be removed at once and put on the fire. Dust 
the plants with lime and sulphur at frequent 
intervals. Plants so affected are rarely much 
use afterwards. 


Tulips failing 

(F. W. F.).—This is not a case of Tulip 
Fire, but due to the presence of eelworm 
eating the roots. If you examine the base 
of your bulbs you will find these pests. Lift 
all the bulbs affected and dip them in a solu- 
tion made as follows :—One wineglassful of 
paraffin to 3 gallons of soft water, and as 
paraffin will not mix with cold water you 
must first add the wineglassful to a quart of 
boiling water, stirring well, and add the cold 
afterwards. Allow the bulbs to remain in 
this for two or three minutes; afterwards 
rinse them in a pail of clear water and lay 
them out to dry. Later clean the roots and 
tops from the bulbs and store until planting 
time. Plant out on fresh ground which 
should have previously received a dressing of 
Vaporite at the rate of 3 ozs. to each square 
yard. 


Diseased Azalea 

(E. G., Cobham).—The specimens sent in 
for examination are affected with Azalea 
Gall, which is caused by the fungus 
Exobasidium Vaccinii. This fungus has 
been noted by us in several places this season 
on newly-imported plants, but we had not 
seen it on plants which had been in the coun- 
try any length of time. The same fungus 
attacks the Bilberry or Whortleberry 
(Vaccinium myrtillus), causing large blisters 
on the leaves. It also attacks other species 
of Vaccinium, Andromeda, and _ = Aero- 
staphylos. Your best plan will be to pick 
off and burn all the affected portions, and be 
careful to remove the early stages of the 
disease, those pale green, slightly fleshy 
leaves, which showed themselves on the 
specimens sent for examination, as well as 
the older infections. The plants should be 
sprayed with a solution of liver of sulphur, 
using 1 oz. of the chemical to 3 gallons of 
water. The picking off and spraying should 
be repeated until control has been attained. 
If you are interested in Azaleas you should 
read the article by H. W. Miles, M.Sc., 
N.D.A., on ‘‘ Azalea Culture in Belgium,”’ 
to be found in the Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture for May, 1928. A copy of this 
number can be obtained from the offices of 
the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
5.W. 15 price od post tree: 


Billbergia nutans wanted 

(Mrs. F. G. Robinson).—You would pro- 
bably be able to procure this from either R. 
Veitch and Sons, North Road, Exeter, or 
from L. R. Russell, Ltd., The Nurseries, 
Richmond. 


Hollyhock malformed 


(M. Leigh).—The plant may have been in- 
jured by some biting insect during its early 
growth, which is not at all unusual with 
these plants, but we do not approve of the 
use of acetylene carbide in any quantity be- 
ing used about the base of these plants. You 
would do much better by placing a small 
heap of coal ashes around the stems during 
the winter months as a guard against slugs, 
refreshing them from time to time, 


i 


A 


June 


Diseased Iris 


A fine large root of Bunyard’s Ruby 
Iris, which has been a thing of 4 
three or four years, seems to be Con 
dying. Its comms are quite soft and 
and crowded with slugs and woodlie 
you tell me if I can save it, or wo 


It is in a very favourable position, 
one end of the plant there is a bunch 0 
healthy-looking young leaves I have @ 
a spade, separating them from the 
part, hoping to save the good. A st 
which refused to be banished I fre 
found lying in the middle of it, much i 
the leaves thereby. Could that hay 
the injury? Mrs. Evan | 
[Your specimen is affected with Iri 
Rot, which is caused by a bacteriuj| 
you have only one plant affected it 
perhaps, be safest to take up the ole 
burn it. Do not plant another ‘i 
same position for a season or so un 
can effectually sterilise the soil. / 
variety appears to be a favourite of 
you can try to save it by taking it up, | 
away all the diseased portions your 
and replant it in a position well re 
from the rest of your Iris. All the 
your Iris plants should be dressed : 
liberal application of superphosphate o 
say 3 ozs. per square yard. The 
phosphate should be spread evenly | 
surface of the soil, but should be ke 
from the foliage. Do not use quick 
the plants because it helps the dise 
spread, We notice that you state tha 
and woodlice are present in large nui 
You should try and reduce these, beca 
they move on to healthy plants, - 
act as carriers of the disease. You ca 
the slugs by putting down a little bi 
the top of the soil and covering with 
of boards. The woodlice can be trap 
loosely filling some flower-pots with hi 
inverting them, placing them on the 
and about your plants. Examine both 
of traps at least twice a week and ¢ 
the creatures collected. The organism 
causes Iris Root Rot, Bacillus carote 
attacks many other garden plants, st 
Celery arfd Onions.] . | 


Name of Pelargonium 


(Alan Lapthorn).—The plant of whic 
send a cutting belongs to the newer r 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, of which the 
several varieties. They are, as a 
rather hairy of leaf, but trail in the 
way as the old Ivy-leaved forms il 
grown and allowed to do so. We shou 
that the plant you send is Mrs. V 
Martin. Achievement, salmon-pink 
semi-double, is a beautiful kind of this 
type of Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. You 
not exhibit the plant as a Zonal. » 


Beetles attacking Hydrangeas a 
Calceolarias 

(* Stocksfield ””).—If you obtain Bet 

‘* Ant and Beetle Killer ’’ and place it 

the parts most frequented by the beetle 

should be able to clear your houses of 

pests. Instructions are sent with the 

ages, and it may be had either in pa 

powder form. It is sold in tins at 1s. 

The address is Joseph Bentley, Ltd., Ba 
on-Humber, Hull. . 


Sweet Pea leaves 

(B. Cawley, Shrewsbury).—This is ¢ 
a case of scalding, and is due either to 
feeding the plants or to the sudden ex 
to strong sunshine of leaves which hai 
shaded for some few days previously. 
not. a diseasé, nor is it due to insects. | 
in future with clear water orlly. 
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ROSES 


al Niel Rose unsatisfactory 

M.).—Your Rose is suffering from 
n and, possibly, improper airing of 
e. All you can do at the present 


o feed the plant either with an arti-. 


inure, such as Clay’s Fertiliser, or 
manure-water from the farmyard. 
yer the growth should be shortened 
yhat and the plant lifted and trans- 
n good loamy or turfy soil to which 
n added a third of well-decayed 
i manure, a little lime-rubble, and 
1. A space 2 feet 6 inches square 
taken out and refilled with this 
-and a few stones or brickbats will 
ainage if laid over the bottom of the 
ever permit cold draughts when air- 
jouse, and endeavour to maintain an 
temperature at night of 55 degs. to 

This may be increased with sun- 
Jater only when the border or pot is 
the dry side, but never permit a dust- 
ition. Syringe the plant twice daily 
S growing season and feed as above. 


sagging when cut 
you, please, tell me why my Rose 
flag immediately they are cut? 

A, J. CHEVERTON. 
difficult to say the cause of your 
agging in this way unless they are 
-of water too long after being cut. 
se, they should never be cut during 
shine when required to last. A few 
only are addicted to this, and these 
* with weak stems. ‘Try standing 
‘water in a cool room for a short 
ore placing them about the dwelling, 
her the blooms during the early 
or in the cool of the evening. | 


epherine Drouhin not flowering 

you tell me what to do for a 
e Drouhin Rose planted last autumn 
y sunk garden against a little retain- 
1? The ground was carefully pre- 
id it faces south. It has grown well, 
no vestige of a bud, every branch is 
The other Roses of more delicate 
re flowering beautifully. Should it 
ch shoot cut and be given liquid- 
? Is it likely to come round of its 
ord néxt year, or had | better trans- 
in the autumn? FE. LaBoucHERE. 
reason your Zepherine is not blooming 
se it has been pruned back too hard. 
se, especially when young, should be 
very lightly, as it requires more head 
lan other Roses in order to bloom 
d if it is cut back in the same way as 
' Hybrid Teas in beds very few 
will ensue. The writer has several 
s of this Rose, which were grown 
ttings, 7 feet high and.4 feet through, 
ss of beautiful flowers. . Once your 
ave reached 4 feet in height you may 
de shoots back to within 8 inches of 
ise and shorten the leaders slightly. 
ae plant to grow freely this year, but 
feed it with liquid-manure, and next 
you will find the Rose will flower 
, and you may possibly get a few late 
this autumn. | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


tuck Chrysanthemums, etc. 

lave a number of late-struck Japanese 
ithemums, including L. Pockett, Mrs. 
enter, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, etc. They 
ut 15 inches high and growing well, 
@ mot made a break yet. I only re- 
bout one or two blooms per plant. 
2 break be too late? What treatment 
advise? (2) Would Hop manure be 
- for final potting compost for 
is, Cinerarias, 


and Cyclamen, or. 
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would it be advisable to leave it out and use 
only leaf-mould? 6, Bi 

[ (1) The resulting blooms will be rather 
late, but you. would be safe in stopping the 
plants now, or you could grow them on, in 
which case one fine bloom per plant would 
be the result.. We would be inclined to stop 
them at once, and if at all potbound give a 
shift without delay into larger sizes. (2) Hop 
manure would be suitable for the plants you 
mention, providing it does mot exceed one- 
fourth of the compost. We should, however, 
prefer good leaf-mould and turfy loam. ] 


FRUIT 


Treatment of Apple tree 

(A. J. Kendrew).—The tree is attacked by 
canker, and you have done quite right by 
cutting away the affected parts. This usually 
occurs among trees planted in heavy or 
badly-drained land, and anything which can 
be done to render drainage better is time well 
spent, such as a trench thrown out along the 
side to draw off the moisture. All you can 
do at the present time is to spray the tree 
with Bordeaux Mixture at half strength, ob- 
tainable from any horticultural sundriesman. 
In winter spray with Bunyard’s Safe Cure. 


Apple tree affected with American Blight 

(‘* Worried ’’).—Forcibly spray the trees 
with paraffin emulsion (paraffin, good burn- 
ing oil), 24 pints, and soft-soap, % lb. to 10 
gallons of water. Dissolve the soap in boil- 
ing water and gradually add the paraffin, 
stirring the mixture meanwhile. Then churn 
it up by pumping it through a syringe for 
several minutes, add the rest of the water, 
and stir before using. Repeat in a fortnight, 
and in winter spray with Bunyard’s Safe 
Cure. 


Raspberries distorted 

(F. Robertson).—The cold weather is re- 
sponsible for the deformed growth in your 
Raspberries, and we think that the young 
oncoming growths will grow out of it. Cut 
away and burn all badly-affected parts. 
There is nothing further which you can do 
at the present time. 


Peach leaves dropping off 

(M. Mackenzie)—Your Peaches are at- 
tacked by Shot Hole fungus, and spraying 
the trees with much diluted lime sulphur is 
all you can do at the present time; also give 
drier and more airy conditions to the house. 
Spraying with ammoniacal solution of copper 
carbonate at frequent intervals has also been 
found to arrest this fungus, but it must be 
commenced with the unfurling of the leaves. 
After the leaves have fallen (end of Septem- 
ber) remove the top 6 inches of soil and re- 
place with fresh loam, using 3 02S. of Bent- 
ley’s Fungicide Compound to each square 
yard of surface, mixing same thoroughly 
with the new soil before applying. We have 
never seen such a bad case before. 


Pergolas 

I was very much interested in the article 
on ‘* The Living Pergola,” by ‘‘ H. H. W.,”’ 
in your issue of May 26th, and shall be glad if 
you will give me information on the follow- 
ing :—How far apart should fruit trees be 
planted to form a living pergola? Can 
Apple, Pear, Cherry, and Plum be used to 
form a living pergola, and, if so, are any 
particular varieties necessary ? 

Dorset. 

[This depends upon what class of tree you 
use, i.e., single cordons or trees possessing 
several leading branches, such as the five or 
six branched Palmette or espalier-trained 
trees. But in either case they should be so 
planted that a space of 16 inches to 20 inches 
is left between the branches when trained to 
their supports. If single cordons are used, 
plant at 2 feet apart. If espalier trees are 
used, then 12 feet apart would be satisfactory. 
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Yes, Apples, Pears, and Cherries may be 
used, and most kinds succeed when trained 
in this way. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Privet hedge dying 
(A. S. Harlow).—We have examined the 
soil, but find nothing wrong with it. The 
cause of the trouble would appear to be im- 
poverishment. Cut the hedge down to half 
its present height and the sides in to half 


their width, manure generously with farm- 


yard manure, and the probability is that your 
fence will recover. The moles must be 
stopped, as they aerate the surface too much 
and let in draught. Certainly remove all 
dead wood, and it might be an advantage to 
remove alternate bushes. 


Brown patches in Yew hedge 

We have a Yew hedge about 180 yards 
long. My employer and I are getting very 
much alarmed to see that in places it is dying 
away, showing brown patches, which look 
unsightly. The hedge is 30 to 4o years old. 
Is there anything I can do to stop this dying 
and improve it, which is a very beautiful one 
7 feet high and in places as much across? 

ANXIOUS. 

[This is due to impoverishment and the 
unnatural and constant clipping. Apply a 
heavy mulch of well-rotted farmyard manure 
along each side of the hedge, and if the 
patches are very bad cut these back to the 
stem of the bush, take out the soil beneath 
to a depth of 2 feet, and renew with good 
fresh loam, and in October plant fresh young 
bushes, which in due course will thicken the 
base of the hedge. It is often possible to do 
this by cutting back one side of the hedge 
only. | 
Destroying old tree stumps 

(L. L. S.).—Drill holes deep down into the ° 
solid wood with an inch auger and fill to 
within a few inches of the surface with salt- 
petre, and make the top absolutely airtight. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Black fungus on lawn 
Some patches of black fungus have ap- 
peared on one of my lawns and are spread- 
ing and injuring the grass where they grow. 
Can you tell me how these fungi can be 
destroyed and stopped? I enclose a sample. 
Nt. 
[This appears on very badly-drained lawns, 
and for a permanent cure draining is neces- 
sary. At the present time an application of 
Moss Destroyer used at the rate of 4 ozs. per 
square yard would get rid of it and encourage 
the grasses. This is obtainable from Joseph 
Bentley, Ltd., Barrow-on-Humber, Hull. | 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

A: B. C., Bideford.—Brunsvigia grandi- 
flora. 
Lewis MacGregor.—Rhododendron Earl of 
Shannon. 

A. P. Clow.—1, Spiraea Umaria; 2, 
Mesembryanthemum uncinatum; 3, Kalos- 
anthes coccinea. 


TRADE NOTE 
Old Dutch weather glass 


There is something about the unusual de- 
sign of Davidson’s Old Dutch Weather Glass 
which calls for attention the moment it is 
seen. Its value, however, is its unfailing 
accuracy, and this is the point for gardeners. 
The manufacturers claim that it is more 
sensitive: than the most perfect barometer. 
We have had the opportunity of testing one 
of these glasses and can vouch for its powers. 
Water rises in the spout of the glass when 
bad weather approaches and falls for fine 
weather. Full particulars can be obtained 
from Davidson and Co., 143, Great Portland 
Street, London, W. 
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Opening of 
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the 


New R.H.S. Halig 


A great occasion and a wonderful building 


looked in at the wonderful ceremony last 
Tuesday, when the new hall was opened, 
they would surely have marvelled at this sign 
of the progress which has marked the life of 
the Society since those early days when they 
.met at Hatchard’s, the Piccadilly booksellers. 

The occasion was, indeed, a great one, and 
the platform was crowded with representa- 
tives of the Cabinet, the Dominions, Learned 
and Kindred Societies. A big gathering of 
members of the Society filled the hall when 
Lord Lambourne welcomed H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, who had graciously consented to open 
the hall. The Princess was presented with 
an exquisite bouquet of Orchids. 

The dais was tastefully decorated with 
abundance of Hydrangeas, Delphiniums, and 
Irises, and presented a fine picture of blue 
and yellow. Massive Palms were placed 
round the hall. Prior to the ceremony the 
band of H.M. Grenadier Guards rendered a 


programme of music. 


Lord Lambourne’s Address 


In the course of his address Lord Lam- 
bourne pointed out that it was just 24 years 
since King Edward opened their new hall 
which had been built out of funds subscribed 
by the Fellows. He referred to the munifi- 
cence of Sir Thos. Hanbury during the 
centenary year in connection with the Wisley 
Gardens and the fact that since that occasion 
the Fellowship of the Society had grown 
from 8,000 to 25,000. In 1924 it was felt 
necessary to provide further accommodation 
for meetings and shows, and the outcome 
was this building, which has twice the floor 
space of the old hall, and includes additional 
lecture and Committee rooms. Lord Lam- 
bourne made reference to the several Royal 
Charters which had been granted to the 
Society and the important fact that a petition 
for a new Charter for a further extension of 
powers had just been granted. At the con- 
clusion of his address Lord Lambourne pre- 
sented Princess Mary with a gold key as a 
memento of the occasion. This was a copy 
of an old French key which was found in 
the Bastille. 


Mr. C. T. Musgrave, V.M.H. 


Mr. Musgrave, the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee, who has rendered great 


CC resiea the founders of the R.H.S. have 


service to the Society in connection with the 
big scheme, pointed out that 24 years ago 
no one could have foreseen that in a com- 
paratively short time the Society would have 
outgrown its home. Yet this growth had 
been so rapid and continuous that for some 
time the accommodation available had been 
inadequate. Six years ago the Council 
realised that it would be necessary to provide 
more room, not only for the fortnightly meet- 
ings, but for the Lindley Library, the staff, 
and the Fellows. Various schemes for the 
reconstruction of the present hall and offices 
in Vincent Square were considered, but the 
expansion of the Society’s activities was such 
that the provision of a new exhibition hall 
seemed the most prudent course. In its 
choice of a site the Council decided to con- 
tinue the long association of the Society with 
Westminster. In September, 1922, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a specifica- 
tion for a new hall. Simplicity in design, 
lighting, heating, and ventilation were all 
essential matters for consideration, and the 
interests and comfort of Fellows, exhibitors, 
and visitors were hardly less important. 
Designs were invited, and eventually the 
plans of Messrs. Easton and Robertson were 
accepted. In design the hall is novel, the 
lighting being mainly from vertical windows 
instead of from a domed glass roof which has 
hitherto been the almost universal form of 
lighting such an exhibition hall. The struc- 
ture is built of reinforced concrete, giving an 
appearance of elegance and lightness, and in 
carrying out the work the Council has had 
the advantage of the expert advice and assist- 
ance of Dr. Oscar Faber as its Consulting 
Engineer. In the administrative block are 
contained a large lecture room on the first 
floor immediately over the dais, on the second 
floor a similar room capable of being parti- 
tioned into smaller rooms, and on the top 
floor Committee rooms which will enable the 
Society’s Committees to judge and report on 
plants, flowers, fruit, and vegetables under 
the most favourable conditions of top north 
lighting. Happily the prosperity of the 
Society has enabled the Council to face the 
financial outlay without an appeal to the 
generosity of the Fellows. 


H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess 
Lascelles then declared the new hall open, 


and the architects, engineer, survey: 
representatives of the builders and sta 
afterwards presented to the Princess, 


The New Hall 


The hall itself is 150 feet long by 1 
wide, the total area being about twi 
of the old hall. The lighting, which 
of the most striking features, is b 
stepped tiers of windows carried on 
which are 29 feet wider and 27 fee) 
than the nave of St. Paul’s. It is | 
structed to obtain lighting that will 
approximate to outdoor conditions. 
decoration scheme is pleasing and : 
Heating is chiefly by means of panels 
concrete ceilings, and cleaned and wan 
is introduced at aisle roof level. The 
lighting can be varied from the usual 
to a whiter light nearer to dayligh 
ample provision is made for special li 
power, gas, water, and telephones a 
the hall. 

There is a large dais at the end of t 
which, in contrast with the simple 
tion of the interior, has been treate 
richly with marble. The exterior ha 
kept on severe lines and the front el) 
is built of Portland stone in the low 
tion and brick above. 

In the basement a restaurant to st 
people is provided, and the kitchens 
arranged that banquets can be served 
main hall. Cloakrooms, lavatories, | 
chambers, and a large storage space a 
located in the basement. There are, 
three electric lifts, one large hoist, am 
hand lifts. 

Readers will remember that the four 
stone was laid by Lord Lambour 
October roth, 1926. A new stone at! 
trance will mark the great ceremc 
Tuesday. 

The Society in their new building } 
the finest exhibition hall in central L 
where not only will it be able to carry 
own work with greater success, bu 
kindred Societies will be able to avail 
selves of the better accommodation 
other occasions other Societies and al 
ties will be able to rent the hall for 
meetings. 
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Amateurs’ 


‘popular exhibition has come to stay. 
vas the fourth effort, and the result 
most satisfactory. A show of 
flowers was got together that was 
itable to all concerned. We 
J there were more entries than in 
years, which is a fact for con- 
on. It was generally conceded that 
was much brighter than usual, and, 
tanding the vagaries of the weather 
sent season, competition was good 
ality of the flowers generally ex- 
This show is divided up into three 
=A, open to all amateurs; B, open 
amateurs who do not regularly em- 
e paid assistants in the garden than 
ner and one boy or part-time man; 
nly to those amateurs who employ 
er. The occasional employment of 
ssistance for heavy work, such as 
or trenching, does not prevent an 
from competing in this division. 


DIVISION A 


of the classes in this division that 
special notice were the following :— 


six vases Border Carnations, six 
in each vase, there were two splendid 
first prize being awarded to Mr. J. 
17, Mayfield Road, Acton, W., who 
Mary Murray, Flamingo, Delicosa, 
yood, Ben More, and Snowflake. A 
cond was Mr. R. Morton, Grange 
Voodside Park, N. 12, whose blooms 
rise seedling and Mrs. T. B. were 


6, for nine vases Perpetual-flowering 
ys, the two competitors showed 
‘irst prize was awarded to Sir R. 
Ranston, Blandford, who staged 
rand vases of Topsy, Sunshine, 
llwood, Laddie, Amos Grove, White 
spectrum, Saffron, and Red Laddie. 
prize was well won by Lady Brodie 
Little Berk- 


on, Epping House, 

i, Herts. 

iteresting class was that for nine 
g plants in pots not exceeding 


;. There were only three exhibitors, 
honours going to Sir William 
ee, Burford, Dorking, whose plants 
emanthus Katherine, Hydrangea 
, Pancratium speciosum, Anigo- 
flavida, and Billbergia zebrina were 
thy. A good second was Mr. A. P. 
Bletchingley Castle, Surrey, with 
wn plants, and Mr. C. H. W. 
_ Blacketts, Chorley Wood, was third. 
ially pleasing was the class for 12 
‘cut sprays of hardy shrubs, the four 
making one of the most noteworthy 


in the whole of the show. First 
was deservedly awarded to Mr. 
E. Loder, Wakehurst Place, 


y, who staged grand vases of Olearia 
. Cornus Kousa, Escallonia 
's seedling, Styrax japonicum, Kalmia 


, R. Mikado, Desmodium | serri- 
Leptospermum = scoparium var. 
i, Zenobia ‘speciosa, | Veronica 


wsii, Senecio laxifolius, and a Phila- 
_ A well-arranged exhibit by Mr. 
de Rothschild, Exbury House, 
_ Southampton, was a good second. 
ses of Leptospermum Chapmanni, 
latifolia, Helichrysum rosmarini- 
and Buddleia alternifolia being very 
Col. Stephenson R. Clark, Haywards 
was third, and Mrs. Whittall, 
ere, Surrey, with a grand lot of sub- 
well arranged, was fourth. 

7 provided only two exhibits, first 


Royal Horticultural Society 
Flower Show 
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prize being awarded to Mrs. Hamilton, 
King’s Mead, Claygate, who had a really 
beautiful lot of flowers in which were many 
good seedlings, one of which was selected by 
the Floral Committee for trial at Wisley. 
Third prize was awarded to Mr. H. H. 
Farnell, Acton Hill, Acton. 

Class 11, for a group of flowering and/or 
foliage plants. There were four good ex- 
hibits, an easy winner of first prize being 
found in the display made by Mr. A. P. 
Brandt, Bletchingley Castle, Surrey. Beauti- 
ful Crotons, Palms, Spirazeas, and Liliums in 
grand condition and charmingly arranged 
made this exhibit noteworthy. Second prize 
was awarded to Sir William Lawrence, who 
had .a group of an interesting character. A 
bright group secured third prize for Mr. H. C. 
McAlpine, Nutfield, Surrey. 

Class 38, for 12 vases Sweet Peas, 18 
sprays in each vase, 12 varieties, was repre- 
sented by seven exhibits, all excellent. <A 
really magnificent exhibit from Mr. C. B. 
Krabbe, Calcot Grange, near Reading, quite 
comfortably won first prize. He showed 
superb examples of the following varieties :— 
Mrs. Searles, Hebe, Purple Monard, 
Grenadier, Bluebird, Wild Rose, Mammoth, 
Powerscourt, Constance Hinton, Majestic, 
Youth, and Coraline. Another beautiful lot 
of high quality was placed second. This ex- 
hibit was made by Mr. F. W. Franks. 
Loampits, Tonbridge ; Royal Pink, Chieftain, 
and Ivory Picture were grand examples. 
Third prize went to Sir R. Baker for a good 
exhibit. 

Class 39, for 12 pans of Violas, nine blooms 
in each pan, 12 varieties, was contested by 
only two exhibits. First prize was awarded 
to Mr. A. D. Bates, Stony Stratford, Bucks, 
who had an even lot of blooms of such sorts 
as Mrs. Andrew Stevenson, John Adamson, 
Rowan Hood, Drummer Wilson, Mrs. H. 
Hynds, Admiral Jellicoe, Janet Stephenson, 
Mrs. J. H. Milner, Agnes Bryce, Mrs. James 
Rutherford, and a purple-blue seedling. Mr. 
E. Noble, 29, Suffolk Road, Ponders End, 
Enfield, was placed second. 

Class 17, for 12 vases of hardy flowers, 12 
kinds, annuals and shrubby plants and trees 
excluded, found five competitors, a beautiful 
exhibit from Mr. Lionel de Rothschild gain- 
ing first prize. This exhibit contained good 
bunches of Razzia_ orientalis, Allium 
Schubertii, Gladiolus The Bride, Campanula 
grandis, Lilium Schovitzianum, Campanula 
lactifolia, etc., all good. A very bright ex- 
hibit of less rare subjects gained second prize. 
This came from Lady Brodie Henderson, and 
third prize was won by Sir William 
Lawrence. 

Class 28, for a show box of Roses, 24 
blooms, not fewer than 12 varieties and not 
more than three blooms of any one variety, 
was represented by only two exhibits. An 
excellent box of Roses secured first prize for 
Mr. Chas. H. Rigg, Tetley Lodge, St. 
Albans, Herts. A few of the better Roses in 
this exhibit were Lady Inchiquin, Miss 
Willmott, Mrs. H. Bowles, Dame ‘Edith 
Helen, Lemon Pillar, Mabel Morse, Mrs. 
Hudson, and Rev. F. Page Roberts and 
others. Second prize was awarded to Mrs. 
Duveen, Limpsfield, Surrey. 

An interesting class was No. 12. It was 
in the nature of an experiment, in that it 
was for 12 vases of flowers raised from seed 
during the 12 months preceding the show. 
All the plants to have been grown: in the 
open, but the seed may have been sown under 
glass. There were three exhibitors, first 
prize being awarded to Miss M. C. Cross- 
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field, Undercroft, Reigate. The subjects 
shown in this attractive collection were 
Chrysanthemum Morning Star, Shirley 
Poppies, Nigella Miss Jekyll, Clarkia 


Vesuvius, Linaria hybrids, Godetia, Calen- 
dula Orange King, Lavatera, Cornflowers, 


and Larkspur, rosy-scarlet and mixed—a 
most interesting exhibit. Second prize was 
won by Mrs. H. J. McGrath, Bainwell 


Castle, Peterborough, a good second, and 
Earl Beatty was placed third. 

British Ferns are always well shown at 
the exhibition. The principal class was one 
for 12 British Ferns exhibited in pots or pans, 
12 varieties. A grand first prize lot was seen 
in the display of Mr. W. B. Cranfield, East 
Lodge, Enfield Chase; an excellent exhibit. 
Second prize was awarded to Mr. C. Lay- 
man, The Drive, South Woodford, and third 
prize went to Mrs. E. Torkington, Maiden- 
head. 

It is not possible to refer to other interest- 
ing and meritorious exhibits in both B and C 
divisions, suffice it to say the classes were 
well contested, the quality of the different 
flowers, etc., in most cases good, and the 
enthusiasm of the exhibitors all that could be 
desired. The show will be seen to greater 
advantage in later years when the new hall 
can be utilised to make a more adequate dis- 
play and where the exhibits can be given 


more space. 
Obituary 


MR. W. J. CHITTENDEN 


The horticultural world will learn with 
deep regret of the passing of Mr. William 
John Chittenden, Editor of ‘‘ Garden Life ”’ 
and Hon. Secretary of the National Dahlia 
Society. Mr. Chittenden became Hon. 
Secretary of the National Dahlia Society at 
a period when it needed a strong personality 
to give it the attention this popular Society 
wanted, and he carried out the duties of that 
office with conspicuous ability and in most 
modest fashion. He passed away on the 
18th inst. after a long and painful illness 
borne with cheerful resignation. The funeral 
took place on Thursday, the 21st inst., at 
Morden Cemetery. There were present at the 
graveside several members of the Executive 
of the N.D.S. That Society sent a wreath 
in which Dahlias were used with other 
flowers. D. B. CRANE. 


LATE NOTES 
The N.S.P. Society Essay Competition 


The National Sweet Pea Society are hold- 
ing their usual essay competition for mem- 
bers this year. The subject will be ‘‘ What 
the Society might do to further popularise 
the Sweet Pea,’’ and the Committee offer the 
following prizes :— £2 1os., 41 1os., and Al 
for the three best essays, which will be pub- 
lished in the Sweet Pea Annual for 1929. 
The essays are to be of not more than 1,500 
words, and are to reach the Secretary by 
October 3rd. 


Epilobiem chlorefolium 

This attractive plant is among the more 
recent introductions from New Zealand, and 
if it proves able to withstand our winters 
will soon become popular. It has pretty, 
rich, bronzy pubescent leaves and very clear 
white, single flowers an inch or more across, 
and fonms a nice bushy plant up to 9 inches 
in height. Its leaves alone will recommend 
it to many, as it should prove a useful subject 
for carpeting or edging beds of other flowers. 
It is, nevertheless, a variable plant as re- 
gards height, size of flowers, and degree of 
branching, a fonm known as E. perplexum 
being considered to be merely a luxuriant 
example of the same thing. Plants have 


safely survived the past winter in Sussex. 
E. M. 
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Send for Complete List Fre 


TOMLINSON @ 
HAYWARD, Ltd 
51, NEWLAND, LINCO 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.HS., will help every Gardener, whether working 
for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 each 


Other Eureka Products include : 
Eureka Lawn Sand, Soilfume, 
Eureka Worm Killer, Nicotine, 
Fumers, Insecticides, Sprays & 
other chemicals and sundries. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making— Potting—Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.— Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes —Sweet Peas— Forcing Bulbs— “ Lifted’”’ 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops— Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—-Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 
Marketing—Index. 


EACH VOLUME DEMY &vo. 


PRICE 22/G net each. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flowering C: 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and Growi 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting and Packi 
the Flowers—Older Plants and Indoor Planting—Borc 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Seed—Lay: 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other Bord 
Carnations—Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks—Indes 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Annuals—Biennials—Herbat 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks—Chrysa 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers— Bulbs—Asparagus Fron 
and Smilax, etc. a 


DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES and SHRUE 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.— Hedge Plants — Flower 
Shrubs — Conifers — Window Box Evergreens — Hati 
Climbers, ete. — 4 


(Postage 2d. extra or 6d. fer four.) 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


s “ Suit-all”’ 
GOODS GIVE 


Re Xp 


' UNIVERSAL 

Xo SATISFACTION 
‘two persons... 10/={ Carriage Paid to 
‘ three persons ... 1G6/-. any Stations in 


sh writes England & Wales 
t arrived aafely. Jolly good value. Please send me 
leat for three per- 
eque erclosed.” 
Lists Free) 
Jesigned and 
TER. TO D D Se fh 
(Desk G.I.) 
‘minster, Worcs. 


BRITISH 
ROOFING 
FELT 


ViNcracks 


From all Ironmongers 


1 E. McNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 


ve | ee pow ponder 


| FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 
A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


-RTILISERS 


ECIAL SWEET PEA MANURE 


riginal ! The Paramount! 
Produces perfect blooms, with superb 
= colour, without coarseness J 


AL ROSE, CHRYSANTHEMUM, TOMATO, 
TREE, VINE, LAWN GRASS, FLORAL 


nm bags: 7 lbs. 3/3; Ibs. 5/6; 28lbs. 9/9; 
6 Lbs. 15/-; 112 Tbs. 26/6. Carriage paid. 
m tins: 1/9 and 3/- each. Post free. 


AWN SAND, CARNATION, TONK’S ROSE, 
-ECIAL ONION TOP DRESSING, etc. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


1. MACKERETH, Ltd. 
VERSTON - LANCS. 
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vil 


NEW CORDED OO At NETTING steam tarred in 3 reliable qualities. 


6d. to9d. sq. yd. 
any height or 
length. "Tennis 
court surrounds 


complete with 


supports as 


illustrated also 
supplied. Ten- 
nis nets in all 
grades. Prompt 
despatch guar 


anteed. Garden “! 


netting stocked. 


Write for 


samples and prices to: A, NORMAN & SON, Net Works, 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON: Glass and Builders’ pe 
, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C 
36 pital Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


iil SN Kuve 
it et mma 


sie ee ae 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


Brass Fittings, 90/-. 
PUMP ONLY. 


HOSE. 


Pump Work. 
List C 120 post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. * 075502 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


KINNELL’S “XL” PUMPS 


ARE WELL MADE G USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 


No. 44.—PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 
With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 


din. Zin. lin. 1fin. 


17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


We hold a first-class stock of 
Garden, Delivery and Suction Hose for 


W.& A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock| 


ESTD. 1889. 


bs Makers of— 
<3] CONSERVATORIES 
| PLANT HOUSES 


GARDEN FRAMES 
GARDEN LIGHTS 
POTTING SHEDS 
GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 


STABLES 
RECREATION ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Ete. 
Catalogue Post Free. 


W.&A EDCELL, Ltd. 


17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


mz GARAGE KOKE = 
WROUGHT STEEL BOILER 


GREENHOUSE or GARAGE 


Being rectangular it is specially adapted for building in wall. 
As it is Wrought Steel (not Cast Iron), there is no liability to 
crack through frost 


Dimensions: 25 ins. high, 14 ins wide, 1¢ ins. front to back 


Particulars from all Heating Engineers, or 


T BALMFORTH & Co., LTD LUTON 


IDEAL for 


. 


a 
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LAST SEVEN DAYS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despate| 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE (| 


OR FORCING HOUSE. 
This is a cheap form of 
Growing House. It is 
well made in_ sections, 


| 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE, 
These Greenhouses are madespecially 
ae xp eieon at nominal figure, are 
reby coming within the reach of / Sgraege7 
those who require a strong but not tél 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1. Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 


SSS ee 


Usual Sale good tongued and grooved LZ 
Price boards on base, flat lattice | expensive structure. Can be erected OMBAD? ey 
36" path... = ... 10/6 9/6 staging on each side of} by any handy man in a few hours, ULI 
ON See ee . 18/8 18/- doorway, good lock and| The framework is substantially 


- key for door, all necessary 
fron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted onc good coat, plainly marked for 
re-erection, 


good, sound ens 


one coat of g oil colour. Supplied with an i 
ironwork and stages for each side of house. Complete 


Size : gent Usual sii yi roe Aon 21-oz. glass for glazing. : 
= vx 6 oat ass ‘ 16 

srong Oak or Ash Frame, 8x 7 Ve we en 19-18 a5 17 6 oe yan Sale a Usual & 
planed elm body. Size, 2ft. 9in. Y £718 0 81 0 Ol 7x5 Price Size Price Ph 
at top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. eS 10’ x g i 6e cs OS OE geapie 8710 0 ie ne os oa ne pL ; a. a. , 0 814 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. ly 12’x ’ a ae gta Q88510" 0] Ke sa ey laren ’ x10! 40 £19. 
iron tyre ? . 6 £14 0 0 Pest 25’x 10° £30 12 6 825 

aN Usual Price SalePrice|15°X % 8 = 0 ue wee £16 0 0 0/ 1-%% £9180 88 15 0/ s0’x12 £89 90 B36 
20 only; toclearl.. one See cue eR a0 ae oe vo oe £9 0D © BIT OO) ie’ xe' 2 17.0 ST “_ 
5) only, toclesr, extra heavy make, largosize 286  85= (Fea cee OS Bote oe GARDEN FRAMES 


Tops for either of above : ea _ 6 6/6 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 

Very useful for plants,. shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 

Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Usual Price. Sale Price. ' > 


Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
parting pieces and runners for 
ights, which are 2 in, by 2 in. ' 
and fitted with iron handle. i 
Glazed with 21-oz. Glass and all woodwork pain hy 44 
Sale 


500 in stock ready tor imme- 
diate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of 
strong framing, covered planed, 


tongued and grooved boards.}| , _, Usual Price. 

Bll Up 3 and down sliding shutter | 4°X3° soo) sca real <r si 2 

— ag shown, hen exit at side. et s ieee = a uy § a“ | 

‘Size Usual Price Salo Price} g’ xg" g © 8) (an m7 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 5° x3! es 8 6 : 0 1x63” ee ee ret 
Height 8 feet. Usual Sale pee ooo ae 8 OL need “£6 8 0 6 13 

Tice E Pid , ” o eee ! 

P 8’ x 6 ae ae 316 0 83 8 0] 94’ 6’ 

b 5 . 5/9 B/- Pre : F x 6,6 ony yeh eh) 88 3 
De ae te if ite Floors, usually 7/6, 0/-, 14/- and'18/6. Sale Price 6/6. 8/-,| Do ‘not Pay high prices for your frames made sama 
Bpath se O40 Vand i5/-. | /boards. " We can supply at the following low prices, aiira 

RUSTIC FENGING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic | made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best quality boa 

GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale | Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. complete Pt mee > saber 

Price. Price HO PEP OP BP WHOL GIR sual Price. vale P 
She wae, 89°. © 3K POO OXe" 4) 4x3 sn) du bso» JE a1 7 
4’ x 8’ te) 4/90 j= SD. DO: Oe 6’ x4’ ses cont Sate si 
5x86" 5. 6/0 18) Oe 6 x4',2 Lights 1) t) ee 4 a 9 
ex’ =k 7/9 «6/6 x , x62, ee OT aaa 83 12 
8’ «x 2’ 2007/6 5/68 ; 12’x6’,3 oe «. £510 0 £419 
4’ x3 - 9/6 8) Y 16’x6',4 : ws 18750 £6 10 
5’x3’6" ... 18/6 12/- 20°x6",5 , z. - £8 8 0 87 11 
6 x4 «. 15/6 14/= 24’ x6’, 6 a £10 226 $9 2 


Compare these prices with other makers. 


° a aS oe Pe ae 
oar SE ther ers en. No.; POKTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. 
No. 18. Price per $ft. wide, com- Constructed of s fran 


This House is very 


Panels Length, tel; Pancl. plete with fittings 
. 9 
roomy and attractive 4 


covered with 5 -in, tongabal 
x roof boar 
TO ey epee a es 3 ft. os O/B 5 ase 12/6 


J : felted, 1. boards 
in ;tPpearance. All $20 G8 it." O14 fae oA ee oor cod seine a \ 
Wei) Genel . 100) 0p Sit sic Site enemetO/G See OBO , glazed 21-02, de 
Peart eg ee oat Seryen f 1607 ae Sft. “. mote: cect 24/6 aates 726) bung on strong i i 
mat aWAll stained ane e strongly advise you to ager t isto aa same canno} be repeated as Tower bolts and lock ; 
varnished inside and = fe Prive: Sale 
ane eee om SPECIAL OFFER 210Z. GLASS. £6 5 0 25 15 
ee Sale Sale £87 “ati | 
: Price. Price. £11 5 0 £10 9 | 
Usual Price eae ice 100 sq.ft. £00 sq.ft. . £14 0 0 £12 0 | 
pe) Bae itera Re a ee luo ene Se ee hy 
re 7% 0 & 0 10in., 12in. x Sin. = 5 ax .. 153 26/- - £18 5 0 815 | 
a £7 10 O 14 in. x 9in. iy geet Fol Seed R/OMoRG -- £20 12 6 $18 10 | 
£11 10 0 £910 O 12in., 14in. x 10in, aa tA 56 -. 16/3 28/6 v+- £22 15 0 £20 1 
£14 0 0 £12 10 O 14in,, 16in., 18in., 20in., 22in., 24in.x12in, 20/9 37/6 +. £2610 0 #24 0 | 
SEED FRAMES Abbas 1B ity iin: vies aut 24in. x 14in. 21/9 39/6 . £81 5 0 828 0 | 
= in., 20in., a tate ge WihiGee a ) 5 
These Frames are very useful for] 20in. 22in. and 34in.v18in | 338 a bia be a 


seeds and bulbs against RUSTis POLES. 


Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, ‘lree Stakes, Etc. 
Usual Sale U 


LINSEED OIL PUTTY. 
lewt., 4cwt. and icwt. Usual Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
Sale Prices 17), 9/6, 5/- 


: Bize ere we } Size 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, erdoz, Fer doz. 
oA A yal Made f Hall ae Gee Bod terse 0 
ade from Mi eel Sheets, ody of UX bd 
RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 8’ x 24" 8/- 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. ensuring perfect draught. Lvose fitting | 8x3 9/6 
; Usual Price, Saie Price eee: lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 9 x 24° 9/6 
4’ long -- 9/6 9/- RSOGOe cheapest and best Incinerator on the | 9X3 11/6 
Fe TS AR a EE I oi 
sph lees é | ESO DONON@ Oa 4 Usual price ... ... 16/6 each. 10’ x3 ] 
rape rie Heer ries erring: = = 2 y Saie Price «- 12/6 each, 12’x2k" ———:12/- 
ey | 1866 A = GARDEN EDGING. 
. a 2a: 22/8 Li 


Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 per 100 
Treated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 5/6 per 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER : f 
A very attractive and usefu. i 
| | 
| 

HM Hh 


RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. 
STAND. 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 
Sale Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


House. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and 
substantial J}raming. koot 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. _ All Rustic work of well- gul| 
seasoned material, Rea o 585 
Seat at back. ‘I'he whole stain - 
and varnished inside and out. Made im sections for ea 


7 but with 3 


Made from best Rustic 
Hardwood, Bark off, 


arnished, 


4 £3 16 6 ; Stained and varnished, transit and erection. 

‘xd £418 6) » long. Usual Price, 17/i +’ square, Usual Price, 14/6 Usual \ 
8x6 £626 §5 100 Sale Price 12/3 Bale Price’ 12/6 Price ay 
10° x7 £9 50 #8 76) 4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’x2’. Usual Price, 18/6 | 6x4’ = . ks a ie 
12° x8 £12 £11 16 Sale Price 15/8 Sale Price, 16/-17/x4'6" ... aes ~~» £6 10.90 . 


A. TUR ELL & SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST HILL, S.E.23 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) 
Phone : Syd. 1268 SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. 


Published by Beyn Broruers Lrp,, at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. Printed by Tue Onanogry LANE Printine Works, LTD, 
Plough Court, Fett Lane, “pndoen, E.O. 4 ; 
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Roses at the Summer Show 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


—No. 2574 

ENING ILLUSTRATED” ia regis- 

t the General Post Office as a News- 
The Offices are at Bouverie House, 

trect, London, H.C. 4. 


| SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING.— 
DY PERENNIALS and ALPINES for the 
nd ROCK GARDEN, and most suitable VEGE- 
EDS for summer sowing. List free—BARR & 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


7S PLANT CATALOGUE and List 
isfor Summer and Autumn sowing now ready. Free 
. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
BBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


OW.—BATH’S EMPRESS PANSIES 


m in the Royal Parks. The richest and largest 
ain of pansies extant. Per pkt., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 
i. BATH, LTD. (Dept. B), The Floral ‘Farms, 


NETTING.—From 2s. ld. per 50 yd. 


Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
usands of rolls stocked. 


JARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 


doz. Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
ze paid, 


MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 
brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
value. 8 in., 208.6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


N HOSE.—Superior quality. 
arriage paid. Approval. 


—From 13s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


tdening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
jand you get very best possible value. 


| BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 


ftom. 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
oval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. ; 
r dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
ng Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 


mall mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
lities, 50x1yd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 9d.; 2yds., 7s., 88., 
ds., 10s, 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s.; 
id. ; 25 x 8 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s. Any size supplied. 
| Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


60 ft., 


‘ETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
esh. 5 ft., 4s, 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d.; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
, 88. 64. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
er meshes on application. 


HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
OLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch Flame 


Exquisite perennial climber with blinding 
rs. Hetablished pot plants for immediate plant- 
| 7s. 6d. per dozen, carriage and packing free for 
rder—_ CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills 
venage, Herts. 


| GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
S— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
te SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
y 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
N, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. e 


id WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


ital Iron and Wire work of every description, 
“. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
ae “ee patogue ae : Kennel Railing, 769. 
atalogue jf f ists.— 
: PAUL TD Norsich: or separate lists 


Saturday, July 7, 1928 


ATERER’S SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOW- 


ING.—Gold Medal RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS; 
Rare Hardy SHRUBS, ALPINE and PERENNIAL PLANTS, 
BULBS for Forcing, Planting, and Naturalising, ROSES and 


FRUIT TREES. 
Catalogues free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, 
LIMITED, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


(PR COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


& ORISP, 


RTINDALE’S | Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


MPIRE BUYING BEGINS AT HOME. 


There are no finer BU L.BS—nor better prices 
than those to be obtained from— 


HERBERT G. LONGFORD, of Abingdon, Berks. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper..—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


Gaerne Edging Tiles, many patterns stocked, 
mostly blue, some red. Send for particulars and illus. free. 
—WHEATLY & CO., Springfield Tileries, Newcastle, Staffs. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Owt., 6s., carriage paid._F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


AMBOO CANES.—4 ft., 4s. 9d. ; 4 ft., stout, 


7s. 6d. ; 5 ft., 13s. 6d. ; 6 ft., 16s. 9d. ; 7ft., 17s. 6d. ; Sft., 21s. 6d.; 
per 100, carr. pd.—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, Minster St., Reading. 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S CABBAGES. 

The best varieties for Spring cutting are :— 
SUTTON’S HARBINGER, per packet, 1s. and 1s, 6d. 
SUTTON’S APRIL * - 1s. and 1s. 6d. 
SUTTON’S FLOWER OF SPRING ,, ls. 
“I have a bed of over 7,000 of your Flower of Spring 
Cabbage which presents a fine sight ; in fact I am told there is 
nothing like it in the whole district. Every plant is a perfect 

specimen.”—Mr. E. F. Crocker, Ham Green Gardens. 


es. & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


Bee & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 


Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


|e BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS and ALLWOODII.— 


Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser: 

ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 

ULL’S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 


varieties, also Plants. REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 b., 5s. 6d. ; 

cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 1b., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s, qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


{bee TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—_WEBSTER’'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 
tions at £1, £2 10s, and £5. Free delivery.—G. GHOSE 
& CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


RE YOU SLUG-RIDDEN? USE SLUG- 


MORT. A new and proved method, easy to use, does 
not damage plants; not affected by wet; covers large area, cer- 
tain in result; customers delighted; directions for use and 
material to treat } acre garden, post free, 1s. 6d.—THE SLUG- 
MORT CO., Penzance, Cornwall. 


EEK PLANTS.—Strong plants of our famous 

Giant Musselburgh now ready, ls. 9d. per 100, c.w.o. free by 

post; low quotations for large quantities. Price lists free.— 
DICKSON’S, 20, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


LASS — Best 21 oz. Horticultural Glass, 

yarious sizes from 13d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 

Stock also held in London.—Write “GLASS” (Dept. G. L.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !|—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


d wall coping, rockery. 
prise "GEO. VINT'& BROS, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


if S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER'S as above. 


EBSTER’S ‘“‘CASCADE ” NOZZLES fit any 
can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke ; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc—BRITISH GLASS CO., “G. 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


‘Vine for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London .Office : 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
gall, cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s, 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from c 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
cwt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Mendon, enti jit 


GARDEN NETTING 
ROTHCI YOUR ERUIT, HVC, HROM 
Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd, 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples. Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. - 
ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 188. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4 yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 188. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—-GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lis. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ANNED GARDEN NETTING, guaranteed 


bird-proof; good, strong, small mesh; 50 yds, long 1 yd. 
wide, 3s. 6d.; 25 by 2 yds., 3s. 6d.; 25 by 3, 5s, 3d.; 25 by 4, 7s.; 
25 by 5, 88. 9d. ; 25 by 6, 10s. 6d. ; 25 by 8, 148.; 25 by 10, 17s. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets sent im- 
mediately—_A. MURDOCK, Net Works, Rye. 


A pees BOUNDARY .& FRUIT NETS. 
Best quality only. 

Many testimonials from Clergy and Gentry. 
Thoroughly sound strong Black Net, new rope top and 
bottom, at '25 yards 9 feet 17s., 10 feet 18s. 6d., 12 feet 20s. 

Any length sent same rate. 

Best class Fruit Netting, cut from large sheets, sound, 
reliable, will last years, at 25 x 4 yards 9s, 20 x 5 9s., 
25 x 817s. Any size sent. 

Immediate carriage paid delivery. 

Cash with order, returned if unsatisfactory. 

BURT & CO., RYE. 


ENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, new, stout, 


black nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom. 

25 yards long 3 yards wide, 20s.; 25 x 4, 23s. Repaired nets, 14s. 
and 17s. Tanned garden netting, 50 yds. long 1 yd. wide, 3s. 6d. ; 
95 x 2yds., 3s. 6d.; 25x 3, 5s. 3d.; 25 x 4, 7s.; 25 x 5, 8s. 9d: 
25 x 6, 10s. 6d.; 25 x 8, 14s.; 25 x 10, 17s. Satisfaction or cash 
zoburned: Nets sent immediately—_A. HATTER, Net Works, 
ye. 


ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 

and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 

application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


ARDEN NETS.—TANNED, SMALL 


MESH, for Peas, Seeds, and Strawberry protection 
from birds, ete.; 30 yards long, 1 yard wide, 2s. 3d.; 39 yards by 
2 yards, 4s. 6d.; 30 yards by 3 yards, 7s.; 30 yards by 4 yards, 
9s. ; 30 yards by 5 yards, 11s. ; 30 yards by 6 yards, 13s. ; 30 yards 
by 7 yards, 16s.; 30 yards by 8 yards, 17s. 6d. Large mesh 
Nets for training Sweet Peas, 3d. square yard.; any width and 
length supplied. Price Lists of Tennis Nets post free, carriage 
paid.—H. ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye. 


NEW STEAMED TARRED Tennis Boundary 


Netting, corded, reliable qualities, 6d. to 9d. sq. yd. Any 
height or length. Stout steel enamelled supports also supplied. 
NEW Garden Netting, 44d. sq. yd. Samples on application. 
Orders dispatched same day as received.—A. NORMAN & SON, 
Net Works, Bridport, Dorset. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
eee a TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
‘ardiff. 


BEAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 
[fF it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 


KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. | 


NTERESTING AND PROFITABLE is the 
farming of Angora Rabbits for their very valuable 
wool. Comparatively little experience or space is necessary. 
For 1s. the handbook of a successful breeder will be sent post 
free.—E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


YRAZY PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 

/ ing and unique effect. 

Broken waste MARBLE SLABS and LUMPS, mixed colours, 
Slabs (fair sizes), 10s. a ton; Lumps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
Also TILES (blemished) for paths. 

FARMER & BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 
minster Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 


63, West- 
AWN SAND for Golf Tees and Greens, 
Lawns, Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, etc. Specially 
prepared to eradicate weeds; encourages growth of grass. 
Simple to apply, quick and efficient in action. Per ewt., 14s. ; 
56 Ibs., _8s. 28lbs., 48. 6d.; 141bs., 3s. Carriage paid.— 
HEEANDI, LTD., 5, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8, W. 1. 


Oak RAINWATER BUTTS complete with 


/ large wooden tap, 50 galls, 37in. high, 23in. across top, 
price 12s. ; 120 galls, 55in. high, 24 in. across top, price 20s.— 
8. J. LETHBRIDGE, Sutton Wharf, Plymouth. 


HERMOMETERS. — ‘“Six’s” registering 
E maximum and minimum. Zine scale in heavily finished 
jJapanned metal case, complete with magnet. Suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed accurate, 


English made. Post free, 9s.—RUFFELL, Opticians 
Tunbridge Wells. faa 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ees Corsets.—Support without pressure. 


Anti-Rheumatic Corsets prevent Chills. Boneless Coutil Cor- 
sets from 8s. 11d. List free. KNITTED CORSETS Co., Nottingham. 


UTHORS & COMPOSERS.—MSS. of all des- 
criptions required by ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Lrp., Pub- 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond. Est. 1898. Advice & Booklets free, 


YOAL, COKE, AND ANTHRACITE, Lowest 
Summer Prices. Trucks to any station or delivered 
cellars. HOUSE COAL, 17s. per ton at pit. ANTHRACITE, 
229s. SEMANTHRACITE (Reg.), Large, 19s.; Nuts, 1} ins. x 
2} ins., 22s. 3d. BUCKLE FURNACE COKE (as supplied_to 
H.M. the King), Large Coke, 15s. ; Coke Nuts, 15s. 6d.—BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CoO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


PLANTS, &c. 
A LPIN E,. ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


avi lants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 

and’ webinar, : Descriptive catalogue free—M. J. PIGGOTT, 

Duffield, Derbyshire. wl 8. eas ab’ 

Paes SCOTICA, 2s. 6d. dozen.— 
BAXTERS, Nurserymen, Inverness. 


je ENTIANA VERNA, 12° clumps, 6s. free. 


€ Bee orchis, 7s. ; 6 Gnat orchis, 6s. ; 6 Butterfly orchis, 6s. } 
6 Orchis O’Kellyi, new, 10s.—O’ KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, 
Treland. _ ‘ences 


(Ghee BULBS for early bloom next 

season. Send for list of 180 varieties daffodils, at reason- 
able prices, for immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
5s. 100, carr. paid.—F. G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


CACTI TEXAS CACTI. 

25 mixed, large-blooming varieties, 30 shillings; 50 Cacti, real 
beauties, mixed, 60 shillings; 75 Cacti, a wonder mixture, 80 
shillings; 100 specimen Cacti, mixed varieties, 100 shillings ; five 
packets mixed Cacti seed, 4 shillings; one Giant Cactus, 20 
shillings; one large Tree Cactus, 10 shillings. All plants are 
hardy and flowering, suitable for hothouse, landscape, rockeries, 
pots and pans for the Florists’ trade. Cacti have become the 
rage in America, and no home or garden is complete without a 
few of these strange, queer plants. We guarantee safe arrival or 
money refunded, and pay the freight charges. Prompt ship- 
ments. We accept your currency or bank notes.—TEXAS 
CACTI CO., Box 7, Station A, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Harry 
L. Bateson, Manager. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


Gee? FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 
Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools, New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ANTED, experienced Head working 


Gardener of four for Aberuchill Castle, Comrie Perth- 
shire. Must have special knowledge of Alpines and hardy 
plants. Good cottage with garden.—_Apply to MRS. WALTER 
JONES, HURLINGHAM LODGE, FULHAM, S.W. 6. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


IRL (aged 21) requires post; live in; wishes 
more experience gardening; willing help housework; ex- 
cellent references.—Write VICAR’S WIFE, High Bray Cottage, 
Exmouth, 785 1 ne are 
EAD WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 
4 kept. Experienced all branches; excellent references ; 
age 37; married; no family.—J. WEST, 19, Springfield Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey, 


ROYAL WELSH SHOW at WREXHAM 


AUGUST 8th, 9th, & 10th, 1928 


GohHREAT oO PEN SEO ww 
of Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables, Table 
Decorations, etc., etc 


Extensive Classification 
50 Guinea Challenge Eowl for Cut Roses 
Popular Judges 


ENTRIES CLOSE—JULY 14th 


Schedules now ready from Capt. T. A. Howson, 
Secretary, 10, Egerton Street, Wrexham. 


July 7, 


A “growing © 


UICK in action; almo 
less; does not fur on 
exceptional analysis; ren 
results) What more do yo 
in a top dressing ? For pot j 
or borders. Of all nurser: 
seedsmen, and _ florists 


SPECIAL TOP DRESSI 
FERTILISER 
G. H. RICHARDS LT 


(Incorporating Stonehouse Compound Fertili 
Insecticides, West Bromwich) 


234. Borough High Street, London 


PEELE PLEO L IAI 


R.496, 
Nermrwemmn ees 
VAPORITE #3 
IN THE 
Of all Seedsmen ; 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO,, LTD., z 


Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Windsor, Eton, & District Rose 
Horticultural Society 
The 35th 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


will be held in the private grounds of 


WwINDSOoOnR CAST) 
(by gracious permission of H.M. The Kii 


on SATURDAY, JULY 7t 


21 Silver Challenge Cups and nearly £190 | 
prizes for Roses, Flowers and Vegetabl 


Motors can be parked in the Show ground, 1/- ¢ 


Schedules and particulars may be had of the H 
J. H. HARDING, 1, Sheet Street, Windsor (Phone 2 


CARDIFF AND COUNT 
HORTICULTURAL SOCII 


The Thirty-Fourth Annual 


FLOWER SHC 


will be held at the 


Roath Park Pavilion and Gardens, | 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDA 
JULY 18th and 19th, 19 


Schedules, etc., from Joint Hon. Secretaries, RB. 4 
SEEL, 75, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. | 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 \bs., 3/6; 14 lbs., 6/=3 28 lbs., 10/— 3 56 lbs., 18/—; 112 lbs., 32/-. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mork, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


= LONDON 
ef 1 
Pry 
TRADE mat) 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


ee 


Or, if unable to 


} 
| 


7, 1928 


ADING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


\NDS OF TOMATO - PLANTS 
| ENTIRELY SAVED 


fied with the best—the cheapest in the end. 
ded by the Royal Horticultural Soclety, 
4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 


1,000 2,000 

10d. 1/3 2/- 3/6 6G/- 10/6 -19/- 
Iso in 2, 5, and 10 gall. free drums. 

ALL NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 


RTICULTURAL GLASS 


ittoany size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 

ig sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
0 soundness and quality before dispatch. 
ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

1, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 

ws’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


‘ERTILISER 


-for backward Plants 


The results are far in excess 
my previous crops and, indeed, 
my expectations.” C.G., Surrey, 


‘“ERRY” Plant Fertiliser is an 
excellent stimulant for backward 
ints. It isa quick-acting, soluble 
ure, suitable for all plants in 
ive growth. Used occasionally 


ring the growing season, it will 
prove the size, colour and 
ality of your Flowers, Fruits, 
d Vegetables. 

14 Ibs., 4/3; 28 Ibs., 7/6; 
56 1bs., 13/6; 1 cwt., 24/- 


‘ainable from all good Seedsmen, 
wists, Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or 
m the Manufacturers, carriage paid 
cash with order. 


E BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL AND 
MANURE CO., LTD , 
spt. C) Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886) 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
tor Roses, Vines, 
Olematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 
Fancy Fern Pans 


Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


nutmeg 


“ELE Te iL bt 


State quantity ef each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tton, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


f: Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


| The Potteries 
S.WELL, NOTTINGHAM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


NIQUAS' 


THE INSECTICIDE 


(Non-poisonous) 
For destroying Greenfly, Aphis, and Caterpillars, 
etc., on all plants and trees, 
40 years’ reputation. Many hundreds of Testimonials received. 


Equal to any, if not better, and cheaper, 
so why not use it and save money? 


$-pt. lpt. lat. 4-gall. 1gall. 2gall. 5 gall. 10 gall. 
l- 16 2/6 4/- q/6 15/- 25/0 45/= 
CORRY’S CONCENTRATED QUASSIA EXTRACT 
4-pt. lpt. lat. gall. 1gall. 2 gall. 5 gall. 10 gall. 
Sd. 1/3 2Q/- 3/6 6/6 12/6 23/= 42/= 


Orders by post must have cash and postage. 


fi Duchess of York, Duke, and 
Dee Royal Sovereign. Pot plants § 

} and runners of all leading 
varieties. List and Cultural p 
pte gratis. ' 


GUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 
LLL ED 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


PASS, “Suit-all” 
s==<=4 GOODS GIVE 

’ UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION 


10/= Carriage Paid to 
To seat three persons ... 16/= any Statione in 
Ipswich writes :— England & Wales 
‘Seat arrived safely. Jolly good value. Please send me 
a 12A Seat for three per- 
sons, cheque enclosed.” 
(Lists Free) 
Designed and 
Manufactured by :— 


WALTER TODD 


(Desk G.I.) 
Kidderminster, Worcs, 


Design No. 12A, 
for two persons. 


To seat two persons 


Wi Design No. 12A, for three persons 


ill 
FOR ALL GLASS STRUCTURES 


That require 
OUTSIDE SHADING 


ELLIOTT’S 
‘SUMMER CLOUD’ 
SHADING 


The only genuine, origin- 
al and improved article. 
In Tins, Green or White 
shade, 4% 1b. 1/6 and 
1% Ibs. 3/- each. 


Do not be advised to use any other. 
CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1 


The DOWNER LUPINS still in bloom 
The Lupin Farm daily open for inspection, and see plants 
for selection. LLUPINS IN FLOWER THE WHOLE 
SUMMER. Apply for List. 
Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries 
Chichester 


HEDGE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


. ALL BRITISH 


“LITTLE 
WONDER” 


HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


A strong and practical machine that will 
clip any variety of hedge ten times as 
fast as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 
hedges clipped right from the ground. 
Easily adjusted for top clipping. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 
Strong — durable — efficient, 
British throughout. Ask 
your dealer. 
If difficulty in obtaining, address 


your enquiry direct to the 
Manufacturer— 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C.2 


KIN NELL’S “XL” PUMPS 


Garden, 


List © 120 fost free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


65, 65a, 


—a 


HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 
Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


ARE WELL MADE & USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 
No. 44.—PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 


With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 


PUMP ONLY. 


gin. Zin. lin. 1}in. 


17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


Phone: 
Hop 0362 


1V 


~ANO BAMBOO OF 
EVERY 


BAMBOO 
GARDEN 

CANES | 
AEDAVIES&C? 


164 LEVER STREET. 
CirTy R@, LONOOMELL 


Gardening Difficulties 


Whatever your difficulty is in grow- 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 
we are ready to give the best Advice. 


Address—THE EDITOR, 
Fleet Street, 


“Gardening Illustrated” 


Bouverie House, London, E.C. 4 


NINE STAR PERENNIAL 


BROCCOLI 


4eieWS) WONDERFUL VEGETABLE, 
iz 8 planted NOW, provides 
the following March, 
April, and May an 
abundant crop of 
Broccoli, nine heads on 
every plant, and repro- 
duces every year. oO 
frost will kill 
them, and they are 
fit just when there are 
no green’ vegetables 
about. You must try 
them. 


Seed, 1/- & 2/6 a 
packet. Plants, 6 for 
1/6, 2/6 dozen. 10/- 
50, 18/6 100. Packed 
in Moss and post paid 
for Cash with order 
or 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS, F.R.HS., 


Seedsman to H.M. King George V., Chatteris, Cambs. 


When 
in doubt 


ET “ GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED’ solve your garden 
problems and those of your 

friends. 


Make use of the QUERIES 
and ANSWERS Page. 


It costs nothing, and the advice 
of experts in every branch is always 
at your disposal. 


The name and address of the 
sender is required in addition to 
any © nom de plume” under which 
the query appears. 

Each query should be on a 


separate sheet, the name and 
address being added to each. 


No queries can be answered 
by post. 


Address 


Editor, ‘‘ 


Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 4 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Scue ‘we ts40ue 


PLA YER’S “Gold Leaf” 


Navy Cut Tobacco 
(Rubbed Ready for 
Smoking) is identical in 
quality with the original 
PLAYER’S Gold Leaf 
Navy Cut, but it is put 
up in a form which 
saves the smoker trouble 


PLAYER’S 
Gold Leaf 


NAVYCUT 


Tobacco 


RUBBED READY 
FOR 


SMOKING 


2 oz. Pocket Tin 2/1. 


NCT411 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


The WIZARD 
Hot Label _ 


And 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x 14 In. with rustless witta, 
12 In., 2/3 doz.;7 in., 2/"doz.; 14 x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOF INK, 9d.and Thd. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 6:). and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


July 7, 


GARDEN NETS 2tY.or4 
Any length and width supplied Corded all round. Ne 
aieere ee guarentced: comet aren id saa 
me medium, in. stou > mu 
Sw TENNIS, BOUNDARY NE 3, steam iin 
FRAN cords, fro1a 3d. a yd. ; selected set 


ETTING, han tmade tarred, 5in. 
D NETS, m ak dose iw 


5d. yds. DIAMO 

50 x 4, 4, 38x 8 Dos yaad ree lighter ob 4x8 
14/- each, carr. paid, pasengee train, receipt o 

free. Satisfaction guarantee 
W. OLIVER ALLEN & I BONS, Net Manufacturers, 
LEVEN, CORNWALL. Telegrams: Oliver A 


WEST'S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDER 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all plants and 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood stic 
Rafhatape (better than raffa). West: 
labels (everlasting). Westmalene (be 
than manure’. Insecticides. Slug Gua 
Weeders (saves weary weeding). Weed Ki! 
“Lawn Sand.”"" Shadings. Mats. Netti 

Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 

Samples and Catalogue free 


C. E. WEST, ™“UGNponae 


Gold Medallist for Horticultural Sundy 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR worn 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


Where 


| can I obtain? 


HE difficulty of not knowin 
exactly where you can secur 
some special line needed fc 
the garden — probably ea 
mended or seen elsewhere 
easily overcome by utilising th 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a nul 
ber of years has been given 
tabulating information on 
aspects of gardening that she 
prove of assistance to our reader 


Write us, therefore, when 
want to know where to ol 
any seeds, AaGe shrubs, | 
cultural imp! ‘ements, sundri¢: 
other accessories to the ge 
that you do not see advertised 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamp 
envelope for reply, to — 


The Manager, Y 
“ Gardening Illustrated, — 


House, Fleet Stree 
London, E.C. 4 


Bouverie 


eee 


7, 1928 


For raising Alpines, Perenniais & § 
Biennials now, use the 
Chase Continuous Cloche 


Free list from the Manager, 
Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, surrey 


TABS/Cc. 37. 


ERTILISERS 


PECIAL SWEET PEA MANURE 


Jriginal ! The Paramount! 
Produces perfect blooms, with superb 
4 colour, without coarseness s 
AL ROSE, CHRYSANTHEMUM, TOMATO, 
’ TREE, VINE, LAWN GRASS, FLORAL 
In bags: 7lbs. 3/3; 14]bs. 5/6; 28lbs. 9/9; 
561bs. 15/-; 112lbs. 26/6. Carriage paid. 
In tins: 1/9 and 3/- each. Post free. 
AWN SAND, CARNATION, TONK’S ROSE, 
PECIAL ONION TOP DRESSING, etc. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


qd. MACKERETH, Ltd. 
LVERSTON - LANCS. 


RN YOUR RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULCAN INOINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 


slate tele 


35" 2 for 22/6. 
es | Carriage on one, either 

ee size, 1 

ee aap eo Carriage on two, either 

— FF 6 ina——e size, 1/6. 


TOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
DOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


AYWARD, LTD., 51 Newland, LINCOLN 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


* Simply Light and walk away 
The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse 
Substitutes, they are never the pemes 
ac 
No.1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Fest 6/ «= 
No.2 do. 10,000 do. 4 
No.3 do. 1,000 do. l/= 
No.4 do. 2,500 do. 1/9 
Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 
W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. 
Hackney - = London, E.8. 


i] POWDER 
In Tins & Cases — 


To make 12, 25, 
100 to 1,000 gallons 


SLIQUIDE fh 
~ In Tins & Drums- 


aan a LO 
gallons 


d . 


Booklet on application g 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD. a 
DONCAS1 ER 


PTTITIIVTL TTT itt. 


@ 
i 
m LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASHES © 
gE 
R 


Look closer at the Rose Trees | 
See any Greenfly? Get rid of 
the pests before they do any 
damage. How? Keating's, of 
course! Sprinkle it on liberally, 


it won't harm the Roses, nor the 
Plants in the Green House. Use 
Keating’s to kill ants—use it 
everywhere to kill 
Pests. 


all Insect 
Harmless to animals. 


\TINGS 


KILLS Flies, Ants, Moths, 


Fleas, 


Bugs, Beetles. 
Cartols 2d., 6d., 1/.. —-a 


Horticultural & Allotment 
Societies, Flower Shows, Ete. 


Can Increase Interest and 
Competition hy offering— 


CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, SHIELDS, 
TROPHIES, VASES, SPOONS, BADGES, Fte. 


IN GOLD, SILVER, & BRONZE. Illustrated Lists Free. 


VAUGHTON Ss, LrD., 
Makers of the ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated ’’ Bronze Medal. 


LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage 


WITH 


“ROPITEX” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 


Easily applied with paint brush for all wood work, 
new or old. 


PRICES: 
1 5 10 gall. 
Light and Dark Oak . 86 12/6 22/6 
Dark Red... ae x 3/6 12/6 22/6 
Dark Green .. m - 4/6 15/= 27/6 


Carriage paid on orders over 20/-. 
ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
St. Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


INSECTS 


« “VOLEK™ 


On Orchids, Roses. 
Bush Fruit, etc., use 


The Spray that is Different 
for a real control 

Safely used on tender plants under glass. 
effective known before. 

See your Seedsman or write :— 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 


Nothing as 


NEW COMPETITION LABEL 


ves 


perfectly conceals the competitor's 
name tillafter the award has been made. 


USE THIS LABEL FOR ALL CLOSE 
COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS 
When the Award has been made and the Label 
opened, the Class, the Number of the Exhibit, 
the Award, and the Exhibitor’s Name are all 
displayed on ONE side of the Label. No 

handling is therefore necessary 
FRoM ALL STATIONERS AND PRINTERS 
Mustrated Leaflet, with Prices, on application. 


‘GEO. WATERSTON & SONS LT? 
Re MANUFACTURING STATIONERS .. 
WARRISTON ROAD EDINBURGH 
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By APPOINTMENT, 


Eradiweed, an arseni 
paration, is the sure; 
most economical t] 
destroying weeds from garden path 
drives. 
One gallon can be diluted with 100 gal 
water. “This is a sufficient and effective 
for 3 to 400 square yards, a gallon of the | 
material being applied to 3 or 4 square yard: 
Eradiweed can be obtained from Seedsr 
Chemists everywhere. If you have any diffic 
purchasing it, kindly write giving name and ¢ 
of your usual Seedsman or Chemist, and» 


arp GATES 


FIELD FENCING, KENNEL 
RAILING, TENNIS FENCING, 


No. H 55. LEAN-TO DESIGN 


A Boulton & Paul 


give you the name and address of the ; 


| WIRE NETTING. TREE GUARDS ce aaa ae 

= Pint Tins .. 1/9pertin | 1 Gallon Tins 
2 Chit nlontor® Amateur Greenhouse Quart a oe 
= (Tenant's Fixture) 


Eradiweed Kills Moss 
at 1-25 dilutio 


For placing against a sunny wall. 
Made in four perfectly fitting sections for 
easy erection by any handy person. 
Compact and inexpensive. 


Can be seen at London Showroom. 


BAYLISS JONES 
& BAYLISS LTD fete at Lindon Shown 


WOLVERHAMPTON BRCEs 


‘AND Painted one coat. Glass cut to size and sent 


: . 139-141 CANNON Ss? EC4 separately in boxes. 


£14:5:0 


If with two coats of paint and fitted by us 
at works, 


SG sehOeeel} 


Additional leneths can be supplied. 


Carriage paid to stations in England and 
Wales. Packing extra, but alluwed for if 
returned. 


Prices for heating and stages sent on application. 


Full specifications and particulars of all 
our Amateur Greenhouses in Catalogue 
No. 763, post free on application 


BENTLEY'S 


WEED DESTROYEI 


First in strength. First in popula 
One dressing will keep walks and dri 
clean for two years. 
Concentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 
3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., £1 16s. ; 12 gal 
£3 9s.; 24 gails., £6 6s.; 40 gal 
£10 (in steel barrel). 
Powder (1-25) Poison 
6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25, 
20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 


Asuliee & Paul 
GARDEN FRAMES 


High grade, solidly built. Renowned for 
durability, strength, and simplicity. 


No.H 77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME 


Abol Non-Poisonous Insecticide is the 
standard remedy for Greenfly, &c., and 
Mildew. It also invigorates the growth of 
the plant and refreshes the foliage. Abol 
is clean and wholesome to handle, has no 


unpleasant odour, and is non-damaging to 
paint. 
Used in the Royal Gardens. 
k-pt., 1/4; pt., 2/2; qt. 3/4; $-gall., 5/3 ; 
gall., 9/6. 


Abol Patent Syringes 


Specially recommended by the National 
Rose Society. Givea perfect spray, variab'e 
in density from fine to medium or coarse, as 
desired. Last a ‘ifetime. 

No. 4(1 x 14), 16/4; No. 5/1 x 20), 21/-; 
No. 6 (14 x 20), 26/-. Bend ‘A’ not 
included, but 1/6 extra. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Ironmongers, 
Chemists, and Stores. Sole Proprs. and 
Manfrs., Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock 
W ood, Kent. 


Guide to Garden Pests—Gratis 
and Post Free 


| 


Boulton Norwich 


(as illustrated). 
Supplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. 
Can be seen at London Showroom. 


CASH PRICES 
1-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4 ft., £1 13 
2-Light Frame (sliding) 6 ft. by 4 ft., £2 15 
3-Light Frame (sliding) 9 ft. by 4 ft., £3 16 
1-Light Frame (hinged) 3 ft. by4ft.. £2 0O 
2-Light Frame (hinged) 6 ft. by 4ft., £3 7 
3-Light Frame (hinged) 9 ft. by 4 ft., £4 15 


Carriage paid to stations in England 
and Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for 
tf returned. 


FOR OTHER DESIGNS AND SIZFS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 764 


Stand No. 184, Royal Society’s 
Show, Nottingham July 10th, 
1928. 
| Examples of B.& P. Greenhouses, Poultry 
| Houses, Motor Houses, Shelters, and | 


Coacoon 


' Kennels may be seen either in our 
: Norwich or Londcn Showrooms. 


Boulton ¢Prul [ 


NORWICH 


Telegrams: Telephone: 


QUASSIA EXTRAC 


(Compound Liquid—Non-Poisonous 


Cheap Safe Effecti 


The first Compound Extract of Qua 

manufactured for killing Aphis in all 

forms. Also destroys Celery Fly, ©ai 

pillar, Black Currant Gall Mite, | 

Specially suitable for general outd 
Spraying. 

Each gallon makes from 80 to 100 gal 

ready for use. 5 galls., 8/6 per ga 

1 gall., 8/9; 4 gall., 5/-; 1 quart, 3 
1 pint, 1/9. 

Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwat 


General Catalogue sent on application. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY Lt 


Chemical Works, 


Norwich 851 (5 lines) 
By ee Office: 135-137, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Telegrams: Boutique Cent London. Telephone : 4642 Cent 


Barrow-on-Humber, Line: 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden ”® 
| 


' 
: 
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Reflections on Chelsea Rose Show 


‘RYBODY knows the Great Chelsea 
wer Shows staged by the Royal 
rticultural Society, but, until the past 
hen the Chelsea Rose Show was first 
ed, or rather held there by the 
il Rose Society, this great show was 
' Regents Park. In future it will 
be held at Chelsea, and is purely a 
and nothing but the Rose, Show.” 
he R.H.S. abandoned the Holland 
shows, a void has been felt in the 
tural world. There is room for a 
immer flower show in London. Now 
tional Rose Society, with by far the 
membership of any single flower 
has stepped in and made a huge 
by holding the greatest and most 
ul Rose Shows the world has ever 
-revious to 1927 other flowers were 
d, at any rate in the annex, but now 
nly are allowed. And what Roses!!! 
in the whole world can such Roses be 
those which fill the two huge Chelsea 
ym one end to the other? The one is 
id flanked from top to bottom with 
trade exhibits, while the other is 
into three portions, with seedlings, 
teur classes, and the decorated tables, 
askets, etc. ‘The arrangement is so 
Cmeyet most 
ully __ effective, 
ects the greatest 
n the organisa- 
lich is faultless ; 

everything is 
. Lhe Roses, 
ole show, His 
’s Scots Guards 
the swirling of 
jipes and drums, 
ring, and finally 
miliar Chelsea 
in full summer 
\ vast multitude 
lovers from all 
| Britain, from 
tinent, from the 
Jominions over 
d from all parts 
vorld crowd the 
ith the keenest 
and delightful 
3 as each new 
reation, more 
ally beautiful 
‘last, is sprung 
lem. Nor are 
rprises few, for 
re many new 

of surprising 
and amazing 
gy. Several of 
atly new Roses 
ut on added 


beauty of form and more intense colouring 
than hitherto seen. These, too, are sources 
of intense delight, as many of them have 
been grown by the Rose crowd in their own 
gardens, such as, for instance, Shot Silk, 
now one of the most popular decorative 
Roses. The still further satisfied feeling 
that they grow and they, too, own these 
varieties, which everybody is admiring, 
satiates the senses with mingled pride and 
delightful feelings. 

It is not easy to single out Roses of out- 
standing merit where quality is of high 
standard of excellence throughout, but special 
mention should also be made of the varieties 
Marcia Stanhope, Dainty Bess, Lady Round- 
way, Los Angeles, Etoile de Hollande, Lady 
Inchiquin, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mabel Morse, 
and the great favourite, Betty Uprichard. 

All the experts are agreed that for quality 
and variety never have they seen such Roses 
in the height of summer. From the moment 
of opening to the time of shutting, the tents 
were always full of people; all admiring, all 
intent on the Roses, and many satiated with 
mingled feelings of delight, adoration, and 
desire of ownership. It is not possible to 


give full details here, they are set out in a 
report 


special elsewhere. With the in- 


Rose Shot Silk, a basket of which was presented to Queen Mary at the Rose Show 


auguration of these Great Chelsea Rose 
Shows by the National Rose Society a visit 
to the R.H.S. flower shows at Chelsea in 
May is not complete without a visit to the 
Chelsea Rose Shows in June. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Rhododendron Sheila Osborn 


HE hybrid between Rhododendron dis- 

color.and R. Strategist, which was ex- 

hibited at the R.H.S. Show on June 19th 
by the Director of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew, and which received an Award of 
Merit subject to its being named, has. now 
been named Rhododendron Sheila Osborn. 


Selfridge’s Flower Show 


A flower show under the auspices of the 
National Gardens Guild will be held at 
Selfridge and Co.’s premises from July toth 
to 12th. Flowers may be either arranged by 
the competitors or sent to be displayed by 
the special display staff of Selfridge’s. There 
will be model gardens and trade exhibits on 
the roof, exhibits of cut flowers from the 
trade, and a large section devoted to amateur 
exhibits in the saloons. The prize list in- 
cludes two gold medals and cash to the value 
of £100. 


Presentation to Mr, 
C. T. Musgrave, 
V.M.H. 


On the evening of the 
opening day of the 
Royal Horticultural 
Society’s new hall the 
past and present mem- 
bers of the Council of 
the Society entertained 
Mr. C. T. Musgrave to 
dinner at the Grosvenor 
EL One leg ord Lame 
bourne, the President 
of the Society, occupied 
the chair, and presented 
Mr. Musgrave with 
some 40 volumes of the 
‘‘ Botanical Magazine ”’ 
to show the great ap- 


preciation of his un- 
stinted services in the 
important capacity of 


Chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee for the 
new hall. Mr. Mus- 
grave, in his reply, said 
he was overwhelmed by 
the kindness of his col- 
leagues, and they could 
have made him no gift 
more useful and more 
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appreciated than the beautiful volumes of the 
** Boianical Magazine ’’ that lay before him. 


Horticultural Club 


The Horticultural Club are having an out- 
ing on Tuesday, July 24th, when Sutton and 
Sons have kindly invited them to visit the 
London Road Nursery, Reading, to see the 
annuals in flower, etc. Messrs. Sutton have 
also expressed their intention of entertaining 
the Club at luncheon. The party will after- 
wards proceed to Henley-on-Thames by 
means of a private steam launch, where the 
Chairman, Mr. Gerald Loder, will entertain 
them to tea at the Little White Hart Hotel. 
The programme is very attractive, and the 
outing, provided the weather is favourable, 
should prove most enjoyable. Applications 
for tickets, price 12s. 6d. each, should be 
made to Mr. Geo. F. Tinley, 855, London 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, before July 14th. 


Gold Medal for Essex Sweet Pea 


The National Sweet Pea Society’s trials of 
new Sweet Peas were judged at Coggeshall 
on Thursday of last week. Nearly 100 new 
sorts were sent for trial, seven of which were 
given the Award of Merit. The Gold Medal 
was won by Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock, 
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of Marks Tey, for their new scarlet Sweet 
Pea named Flaming June. Six of the seven 
new varieties receiving the Award of Merit 
were raised in Essex, the remaining one 
coming from California. After the judging 
a large crowd of Sweet Pea experts from all 
parts visited the trials, which are the best 
the Society has ever had. 


Viola Elatior 


Unlike most of this exquisite family, the 
subject of this note grows erect, forming 
elegant bush-like plants about a foot or so in 
height. Quite distinct from any Viola known 
to me is this choice kind, although when at 
Kew last year I saw a bushy plant in the 
herbaceous garden growing under the name 
of V. Rydbergi (Greece), which was about 
14 inches high and through, and although 
this was in September it was carrying beauti- 
ful flowers of white and lavender. V. elatior 
has lance-shaped leaves 3 inches long and 
lovely soft lavender flowers 1 inch across 
with a white woolly throat, which appear 
singly from the leaf axils of the advancing 


growths. It is a pretty and attractive plant, 
very suitable for a cool site on the rock 
garden. E. M. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not resbonsible for the views 


Daffodils from seed 
M« H. G. LONGFORD’S remarks on 


this subject in your issue of June 23rd 
suggest one or two further comments. 

He says the Poetaz group are only ** more 
or less *’ hardy because they are Tazetta 
hybrids, and further, that should a cross be 
made between two Poetaz varieties the 
progeny ‘‘ will contain a double dose of 
Tazetta blood (derived from each parent), and 
be doubly tender in consequence.” I should 
have thought that the chances are equal that 
the progeny would contain a double dose of 
the Poet or Barrii blood, also derived from 
each parent, and that a proportion would 
therefore be more vigorous. I do not know 
if the cross in question has ever been made. 
I should think it would be a difficult one to 
achieve. The general tendency, so far as | 
can see, in garden hybrids of Narcissi is that 
once the blood of a vigorous strain, e.g., 
Poeticus, is introduced, there is a progressive 
increase in vigour in successive generations. 
The white Trumpet section is a striking illus- 
tration of this. The original progenitor of 
the white Trumpets is Moschatus, of the 
Pyrenees, a most beautiful little plant that 
simply will not live if given ordinary garden 
cultivation. For many years the only other 
white Trumpets known were the various 
forms of Cernuus and Albicans, more or less 
immediate derivatives of Moschatus, all very 
difficult, and although they have a grace and 
loveliness peculiarly their own they are now 
very rarely seen. Then the late Mr. S. A. 
de Graaff, head of the well-known Dutch 
firm, was inspired to make a cross between 
Albicans and Empress, the latter being, as is 
well known, a garden plant of the utmost 
vigour. The result of this cross was the 
beautiful Mme. de Graaff, a really vigorous 
large white Daffodil, which proved to be an 
epoch-making flower in Daffodil history. 
Since its advent sensational developments 
have been achieved in the white Trumpet and 
Leedsii sections, and they are now among the 
most vigorous of all Narcissi. 

Mr. Longford says that Triandrus cala- 
thinus has been used to produce texture in 
many Leedsii and pale Trumpet varieties, and 
that the inter-crossing of such varieties will 
produce tender progeny. Triandrus cala- 
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thinus was largely employed by breeders at 
one period, and a distinct series of hybrids of 
great beauty resulted. Some have survived, 
but the bulk lacked sufficient vigour and were 
bad doers. It was also found that they were 
almost all sterile, so it is unlikely that crosses 
have been or will be made between them. 
Great beauty and refinement of texture has 
been attained without the help of Triandrus. 
White Knight, when well grown, has no 
superior in this respect, and it is believed to 
be a seedling from self-fertilised Mme. de 


Graaff. If used as a parent it transmits its 
beautiful quality to a proportion of its 
progeny. Mrs. Ernst Krelage, bred from 


King Alfred by Mme. de Graaff, is another 
flower possessing beautiful texture which it 
readily transmits to its seedlings, while fre- 
quent examples of lovely quality appear 
amongst Leedsii seedlings in which there is 
no trace of Triandrus ancestry. 

King Alfred was not raised in Portugal as 
Mr. Longford supposes, but in Devonshire. 
It is, as he says, a Maximus seedling, and a 
proportion of its progeny inherit its 
capriciousness, but in a great many the un- 
certain constitution has been eliminated, and 
it has been one of the most valuable stepping- 
stones in the progress of the Daffodil. It is 
a very free seeder and a potent pollen parent, 
and an immense variety of crosses have been 
made with it, its great stem, pure golden 
colour, splendid substance, and quality all 
contributing towards improvement and ad- 
vancement in its posterity. 

Guy L. WILSON. 


Damage to frutt buds by birds 


I am interested to see this subject under 
discussion. It is certainly true that what 
birds do in one place they do not do in 
another. 

Here, for instance, they have never been 
known to touch the buds of any Currants or 
Gooseberries. This year we saw the tits and 
chaffinches taking the caterpillars off the 
Plum and Apple trees. At one time, some 
years ago, sparrows were numerous, but I 
made two owl houses in the roof-gables. At 
first the owls did not come, but starlings 
came instead ; then the owls came and turned 
them out. I think the reason they did not 
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come at first was because I had Pp 
nothing for their nest. When the sta 
had provided this the owls came int 
house where the starlings had been. ] 
put litter into the other house an 
pair of owls came. The result of th 
coming was that the sparrows disapp 
I have known owls take roosting spa 
out of Ivy on a winter night. The 
not keep the wood-mice down, and w 
to set traps, and then the owls used of 
take mouse and trap away together, — 

It is strange that the experience of ¢ 
your correspondents should be that 
finches do not touch buds. Here ther 
an Apple tree with a stem as thick ; 
thigh which died because the builf 
picked off all the buds. I am certain th 
must shoot all bullfinches here if we - 
have any Plums or Apples. 

It is difficult to keep blackbirds off 
Thrushes are not nearly as bad; in fact 
are most useful, owing to the numl 
snails that they kill. 

It is often pleaded that if we destroy 
we shall suffer badly from: insect pesi 
this be true how is it that in France, 
they kill all their birds, they do not se 
suffer more in this way than we do? 

THACKERAY Turi 

Westbrook, Godalming. 


Roses flagging when cut 

Your correspondent, A. J. Chevertor 
find that if the stalks of Roses or any 
hard-stalked flower are hammerer 
2 inches or 3 inches at the ends it will p 
flagging and make the flowers last co) 
ably longer. The ends of the stalks se; 
and the crushing allows the flower to 
the water. MuNRO SUTHERL 

Morpeth. 


Lilium candidum and some pe 
I have grown Lilium candidum s5) 
fully in Herefordshire, Co. Cork, an 
in Cornwall. There is much lime in t 
in all three districts. Here, where o 
is chiefly sand and lime, they are i 
ficent. In a wet, holding soil I plan 
on their sides. It is important tha 
should be planted in late July, and th 
never at their best in. their first year. 
May I suggest a remedy for snails, 
and field mice (our worst pests), which 
found most excellent? I put a r 
powdered naphthalene round the pl 
want to protect and sprinkle the plan 
with it. Perhaps one would prefer the 
Well, it is not so bad as that in the of 
We are also sorely afflicted by mol! 
they hate being interfered with. If th 
is firmly stamped in as soon as it é 
they give it up. The custom of “th 
oonty toomps ”’ suggests it, and botl 
remedies are blessedly cheap. 1 wish 
one would tell me how to prevent Dut 
swarming. We keep them in this 
because of a bad outbreak of Isle of 
disease some seven years ago. 
Crantock, Newquay. A. GREA! 


Iris unguicularis 


The note by Capt. Philip W. Me 
Majorca, in your issue of June 76th, 1 
esting. wa 

I understand now why our I. ungu 
did not flower at all this year. In? 
they are exposed to a hard drought i 
mer and not watered, thus having a ¢ 
rest. Last summer here was very W 
the autumn was the same; the rhizor 
not, therefore, ripen, and consequet 
had no blooms. 

I have had for three years a C 
variety of unguicularis which Botssi¢ 
var. angustifolia. It was brought 


| 
| 
| 
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ic by Sir Austen and Lady Chamber- 
lat first sight I thought it was identi- 
ith unguicularis, but the leaves are 
yer and longer, and the flowers much 
rilliant, being of a bright lilac. It 
us in this climate masses of seeds, 
the type seldom does. It flowers more 
and the whole winter through. 
HENRY CORREVON. 
pePours, Geneva. 
_ The steps to the loft 
outside stairway of rough stone steps 
ads to a loft over a stable. The loft 
a handy place for many purposes—for 
Onions and sundry garden bulbs, for 
Lavender, and various other uses. 
ad that has a long, sunny window, is 
oned off as a small room for drying 
Some Rosemary bushes are at the 
f the steps. By some means their 
have lodged in the angle where the 
oin the lower stone-built part of the 
‘wall, whose upper part is of Elm 
rboarding. It is difficult to under- 
1ow they can find roothold and nourish- 
for the only soil is the dust that natur- 
illects and the dead remains of small 
;. The presence of other plants, a big 
Alyssum, a rock Pink, and a general 
tof Erinus, are more easily accounted 
seeds that may have caught in the 
of the seed-saver and have been dis- 
by the slight shock of each downward 
But it is a lesson in rock gardening, 
ig that many plants will grow well 
seed even in chinks that one would 
thought unprofitably arid and_ in- 
ble. Gi Js 


e lesser-known Primula species 


ve read Mr. Carter’s note on ‘‘ The 
mown Primula species,’? in your 
mm page 392. | agree that it is almost 
ible to get hold of the ones he men- 
but the reason for their scarceness is 
ley are so very difficult of cultivation 
ropagation, and not that ‘‘ the few 
” who have them wish to keep them 
ir very own. Also I fancy these’‘‘ few 
” are often the source of the necessary 
needed by the expeditions of the col- 
_who bring us these plants, so it is 
be wondered at if they are the first to 
em. Some of them die out in England 
wey have flowered, and do not always 
us by setting seed. Most of Mr. 
S species are never going to be really 
ful in our climate of damp and muggy 
3; We cannot give them in England 
vering of snow for seven or eight 
, meaning complete rest and warmth 
m that they do so yearn for. 


I have seen, myself, the following for 
catalogues of different nurseries :— 
a nutans, algida, mollis, redolens, 
ii, flexilipes, luteola, reticulata, 
4, and Loezii. P. Werringtonensis, 
and sinolisteri are only fit for the cool 
ouse, and therefore not likely to be 
nlists of ‘‘ hardy plants.’’ P. Reidii, 
th of different kidney, ought to be 
ind is not. P. aurantiaca should soon 
the market—it has not long been dis- 
| P. farinosa var. alba rarely sets 
nd must be increased by division, and 
till is it ever seen true. The ones I 
en have generally been tinged slightly 
lac. There were some at the last 
a Show. I do not know whether P. 
a and P. apoclita are still alive. P. 
, Ellisie and anisodora x heladoxa I 
ever seen. 


“Pauline ’”? I suppose Mr. Carter 
P. Pauliana. I did not know this was 
svation. Also Omphalogramma is 


Primula, nor is it a species at all, 


) 
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Alyssum and Rosemary on the steps to the loft 


but a separate genus, known as Omphalo- 
gramma. 

So I do hope Mr. Carter will see how diffi- 
cult it is to get hold of his lesser-known 
species. 

I have only five out of the 22 he mentions, 
and yet I have about 75 or more species 
altogether, and most of them are more beauti- 
ful, and certainly more easy to grow—except- 
ing for beauty. RONALD SMITH. 


Gargrave, Yorks. 


In reply to Mr. E. Scaplehorn’s letter 
in your issue of June 30th I am very pleased 
to hear that it is possible to obtain most of the 
Primula species | mentioned, and I can only 
ask him: to put me in touch with the growers 
of these. 

I quite agree that many of the newer 
Primula species have no horticultural or gar- 
den value, but to growers endeavouring to 
make as complete a collection as possible they 
are of interest. ie 

The Primula world at present 1s in a state 
of flux with information widely scattered, 
and it is highly desirable that something be 
done to collate all available information on 
Primulas. Possibly the R.H.S. might take 
this in hand. W. Lesiie CARTER. 


Birmingham. 


A hedge of Choisya ternata 

Seeing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED an 
illustration of Choisya ternata 4 feet high 
growing against a wall, but being much 
lower than the wall, I thought it might 
interest readers to know I have a hedge here 
which is 6 feet 7 inches in height and § feet 
3 inches in diameter, and smothers itself with 
flowers every year. The snow broke several 
branches off, but the frost has not hurt it at 
all for the last three years. 

Epwarp F. Usuer. 
The Grange Gardens, 


New Eltham, S.E. 9. 


“Pictures one can live with” 

May I write and say how attracted I was 
by your article, ‘‘ Pictures One Can Live 
With,’’ in your issue of June 23rd? You 
put into fluent words what many of us feel 
about rock gardens, but cannot express. We 
make our rock gardens, and often we get a 
bright show of colour in them, but, as you 
express it, there is a feeling about them that 
‘* fidgets you each time you pass.”’ 

Then we go to the Chelsea Flower Show 
and see your ‘‘ pictures one can live with.’’ 
I have never seen anything like the rock gar- 
dens this year of Col. Gavin Jones and of 
Capt. Symons-Jeune; they were mountain 
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Pieris floribunda either side of the path leading from garden to woodland 


pictures with the beauties of a garden added 
to them. The latter was the more striking 
at first sight, but on looking into them I pre- 
ferred the work of Col. Gavin Jones, because 
it was quieter and better balanced, and it was 
a picture which, the more one studied it, the 
more one wanted to live with it. I heard 
one learned-looking man say, as he passed 
it, ‘‘ The man who did this knows geology,”’ 
so evidently the scientific mind was as pleased 
as that of the artist and gardener like myself. 
I have travelled abroad a great deal and 
have talked with garden enthusiasts in other 
countries. We are famous abroad for our 
gardens, and our rock gardens are now 
coming under the light of scrutiny. As long 
as we have ‘‘ Masters ”’ like the above we 
can stand the scrutiny without fear. om 


How can any man expect a picture to 
satisfy always and in every way? Such a 
picture would have to be painted by a god 
and bought by a worm. I rather like the 
idea of putting a really unsatisfactory pic- 
ture into the spare bedroom—it can only 
annoy one’s guests, and they will probably 
not notice it. 

But there is no reason why one should buy 
a picture or a rock garden unsuited to one’s 
temperament. There are, or can be, as many 
styles of rock gardens as of temperaments 
(tastes)—everything from a rock garden by 
Gustave Doré with its frowning overhanging 
rocks and its arid slopes inhabited by one 
Mandragora and two Belladonnas down to a 
pretty little creation in 1 cwt. of mountain 
limestone with its perfectly ripping rift of 
Lithospermum Heavenly Blue and Pink 
Thrift, and background of baby Dorothy 
Roses—all by that most astonishing lady 
gardener, Miss Amelia Penelope Patwell. 


Well, there you are! If you wished to con- 
vey the idea of Hades into a corner of your 
garden to suit a more or less recurring mood 
you would probably adopt the Doré garden— 
and I should adopt Miss Patwell’s. 

Se much for moods and mind influences as 
suggested by rock gardens. To paint a mood 
or influence out of a picture (or a garden) is 
pretty well impossible ; in any case you would 
destroy the work completely. 

But the whole evil lies in that fixed idea of 
most people that a picture (or a rock garden) 
must be a copy of a piece of Nature. 

I have copied Nature (with varying degrees 
of success) on canvas and in rock gardens for 
several years now, and I am tired of it— 
where it is only that. One must refuse to 
believe that a man’s mind is to stop at that 
pitch of Art—if it could be called such. Art 
is really man’s improvement on Nature. 
Even in a rock garden Nature is not good 
enough. She must be improved upon. A 
man can find lamentable faults in Nature the 
day long. There is no such thing as order 
other than man’s, Nature is a bewildering 
mass of varieties, exceptions, sports, and 
accidents of all kinds. The illustration of a 
rock study in the Tyrol, entitled ‘‘ Nature’s 
Way,”’ for instance, is a picture of a piece of 
very inferior rock-building. The ‘‘ placing ” 
of the stones is monotonous, and there are 
evidently no sufficiently deep pockets for 
long-rooted plants—therein Nature fails in 
her art and her utility. Beside that the 
general untidiness is without rhyme or 
reason. The stone on the right has been dis- 
placed—evidently by the front toe of a Diplo- 
docus or Megatherium—and not put back. 
In fact, I do not think this piece of rockwork 
at Chelsea Show would stand the shadow of 
a chance of a bronze Banksian. 
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So much for ‘* Nature.’”” No! TI di 
say dismiss her, After all, we look t 
for materials, and sometimes for gui 
and reference. But, in Art, Man i 
creator by deliberate choice. ij 

If a man puts a stone on its * wr 
side he has not necessarily made a “ 
feature.’’? If he wants to make a ¢lj 
stead of a horizontal surface there m; 
some stones handy which are very much 
suitable and will look better in the { 
than the latter position, even if wr 
placed according to Nature. He has 
tainly erred against Nature, but not | 
Art nor commonsense. And what are 
going to do with the stone the Diplodoc 
Megatherium) kicked on to its top? _ 

What more degraded object than t 
who permits himself to be overawed } 
material? Faced, perhaps, by 20 stones, 
suitable for a certain feature he has al 
made three times, he will repeat this fe 
over and over again (ruining all design) 
he and the public and the very birds are 
of it. What but his own abject fri 
standing in the way of those stones 
used upside down and sideways to give 
come variety of appearance (‘‘ formatior 
you prefer Nature’s word)? Sedums 
Sempervivums can be made to clothe an 
weathered surfaces for a lifetime. An 
have all seen those rock gardens of | 
beautiful stones, each laid with metic 
regard to Nature—weary little deserts 0 
rock bank at Chelsea, serving the two 
poses of keeping the birds off their ; 
and showing the public how excellent 
can be wasted by men who pin their fait 
much to Nature. Indeed, they are not 
copying Nature—she makes mistakes 
provides more entertainment than the 
Even their waterfalls, tumbling at c 
distance over each stratum, look like sé 
escapes from a flooded cistern upstairs. 

If ‘‘ false features ’’ irritate one wi 
one at first knowing why, it is proof th: 
irritation is caused by a disagreeable bk 
one’s artistic perceptions. If a stone 
rock garden offends one’s artistic sens) 
does not care a bit whether it is place 
cording to the position it occupied in N 
or not. Quite true, it may be ‘‘ on its s 
according to Nature and wrong artisti 
too, but it may, in another case, be ¥ 
naturally and right artistically. Agai 
may be vice versa, or it may be right in 
cases, which latter is what every man 
to achieve for peace and quietnes: 
The vice versd case is the interesting 
In the course of much practice and we 
ings on the hillsides one often finds 
nasty-looking little mistakes in Nature. 

Your contributor’s remarks regardin 
straint are beautifully put and to the po 

What I believe is the highest qual 
picture, or rock garden, or any work 
is its power to move one’s emotions. 
are moved deeply by a really great pie 
work—not merely to admiration 0 
technique, but our emotions are st 
Something in the picture can not only 
gest, but compel us to a plane of thi 
above that of the mere materials wi 
looking at. i 

This almost psychic power in a paint’ 
called ‘‘ feeling,’ ‘‘ depth,” “ spiritua 
and other names like those, according t 
beholder’s temperament, | 

So when one hears at Chelsea refie' 
such as ‘‘A poem!” ‘ Not the usual 
of thing, but there’s something —,” 
man’s heart is in his work,’’ and “ Is 
like to wander about there and sit on 
grass every day,’’ etc., then one knows 
one has painted one’s picture well. 

And that is what a rock garden should 
a fairy glen of beautiful rocks and bir¢ 
flowers, inviting grassy banks with | 


: 
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y suggested here and there so that you 
consciously led to the best viewpoints, 
now splashing, now rippling and 
ig—always laughing—little stream 
s, perhaps, to the pond down there. 
J. Woop. 
‘teroy Street, London, W. 1, 


The Meadow Cranesbill 


Beno reply has been given to 
1. W.’s’’ query on page 392 about the 
feadow Cranesbill may I venture to 
t one? The Cranesbill described and 
ted on page 355 appears to be the true 
‘eadow Cranesbill (Geranium pratense 
qzus), a native British species, but the 
asually cultivated under that name is 
believe, that species, though I know 
er name for it. I may have been un- 
‘but have never seen a garden plant 
1 G, pratense which is nearly so at- 
2 as the wild one, those cultivated be- 
wre erect and taller, with smaller duller 
| blue flowers, often quite white. The 
; of the wild blue Cranesbill are as 
and of as fine a blue as those of G. 
dorum, which resembles it in many 
lars, but has broader, less deeply-cut 
gments. I have no book at my dis- 
) give the botanical differences between 
, and I confess to some doubt as to 
ir the illustration and description on 
55 indicate G. pratense or G. grandi- 
. I consider the latter to be a much 
esirable garden plant than the former, 
: than that usually sold as such. There 
ier blue Cranesbills in cultivation, such 
ibericum, a very floriferous plant with 
eddish-purple flowers, and G. Wallich- 
a straggling subject with greyish-blue 
i, Which scrambles over adjoining 
and is therefore a better species for a 
ery or away from small plants which 
/soon smother. 


A. H. Wo t.ey-Dop. 


Pieris floribunda 


IS capital shrub, commonly known as 
idromeda floribunda, is always a faith- 
. flowerer, but this year it has bloomed 
profusely than ever. It is, happily, 
‘in the sandy, peaty soil that suits so 
jof the Ericaceze, by the side of a path 
vads from garden to woodland. The 
(are now at their full growth of about 
» If they stood singly they would be 
ted almost to the ground, but here 
are other shrubs at the back. At the 
amass of one of the early Heaths, 
‘mediterranea hybrida, whose pale 

bloom is a capital setting to the mass 
‘ite flower above. A curious thing 
this Andromeda is that by the middle 
isummer the flower-buds for the next 
re formed; by the end of the summer 
te so forward that they look as if they 
»pen within a fortnight, whereas they 
till six months to wait. It may be 
ldrawing attention to the nature of the 
‘as shown in these pictures. As soon 
ath leaves the garden proper and be- 
:more or less a wood path it should 
0 hard edges, it should be just an easy 
» go along. Any projecting tree-roots 
, of course, be removed and any holes 
but the edges should be as informal as 
wills, not actually defined in any way. 


| : Carl 


| Apple Delicious 

1 very pleased indeed to learn from Mr. 
1 Rooper that he has got fruit of this 
: from British Columbia that were 
lus, 


1. is exactly what I wanted to know. 
New Zealand can give us this variety 
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in perfection and those from British Columbia 
sO poor. 

Perhaps his friend allowed the fruit in the 
case he received to be fully matured on the 
trees before gathering. This would account 
in a large measure for the better quality. I 
notice the British Columbian fruit is longer 
or more conical in shape than the New 
Zealand. Can this be that the Apples 
‘““have not finished’?? There is mo 
‘‘ shoulder ’’ on the British Columbian fruit. 

The experience of one of my friends is quite 
contrary to Mr. F. E. Rooper’s. He places 
Delicious on the same level as the Canadian 
Ben Davis. Further comment is unnecessary. 

Dunbar. JouNn Matcotm. 


My impressions of Lady Hudson’s 
garden at Hill Hall, Theydon 
Mount, Essex 


O you know the wonderful fascination 

which lies in the discovery of an old 

oaken door set in an old, old red brick 
wall? 

I felt a thrill this week as, quietly pushing 
it open, I stepped into a veritable Paradise 
of Blue Tall spikes of stately Delphiniums 
ranging from the palest sky to the darkest 
indigo, masses of Campanula Telham 
Beauty of a size hitherto undreamed of by the 
writer, slender nodding stems of Linum 
narbonense intermingling with the old-world 
favourite, Canterbury Bell, tumbling cascades 
of Nepeta Mussini, huge drifts of Viola 
Maggie Mott intersected by a verdant grassy 
slope which led you to a tiny circular paved 
pool surrounded by a glorious belt of vivid 
blue Anchusa. And over all a brooding still- 
ness broken only by the drowsy hum of in- 
numerable bees. Such is Lady Hudson’s 
Blue Garden, once known as the kitchen 
garden. 

Reluctantly I turned my back on this mist 
of loveliness to emerge upon a grassy slope 
which led upward to the Iris garden. Here, 
although a little late for their full glory, one 
beheld a riot of colour due to the judicious 
intermingling of the English, Dutch, and 
Spanish Iris with their bearded cousins. A 
pleasing pink impression was conveyed by a 
brave show of Evadne, Aphrodite, and Ed. 
Michel. Majestic and ‘Tenebrae showed 
nobly, while the soft tones of Quaker Lady 
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and Sunset threw into relief the more vivid 
Flaming Sword and Fro. 

A wrought-iron gate set ajar in the hedge 
led one into the Rose garden. Here, I think, 
Lady Hudson is to be congratulated on her 
wise selection of a few really good reliable 
Roses. Emma Wright greeted you at the 
entrance with its clean glossy foliage and its 
indescribable orange buds. A white stone 
seat flanked by quaintly-clipped evergreens 
invited you to rest and drink in the fragrance 
of the two large beds of Etoile de Hollande. 

I have never seen Shot Silk make so brave 
a show, and Lady Inchiquin positively 
glowed.’ Each Rose was allotted a bed. 
KRoselandia, Mabel Morse, Mme. E. Heriot, 
Wm. Bowyer, Mme. Butterfly, Ophelia, and 
two beds of my favourite Lord Charlemont 


made up Lady Hudson’s Rose garden. Be- 
tween the broad grassy paths. which 
separated each from his neighbours I 


wandered on through the iron gate to the 
newly-constructed sunk garden. Passing the 
Lily pond I came to the bog garden replete 
with all the plants that love or ever have 
loved a swampy home. Cunningly-placed 
stones invited fuller inspection of the many 
tall-growing Primulas, and crowning all in 
solitary splendour stood that wonderfully- 
coloured Verbascum, Cotswold Gem. Let 
him who hitherto has ventured but the ordi- 
nary Mullein embark upon the culture of this 
truly delightful species. Climbing upward 
through slopes gay with the many-hued Sun 
Roses I reached the home of the peat-lovers, 
where Kalmia latifolia, choice Rhododen- 
drons, and Ericas revelled in their natural 
habitat. 

Surely no gardener but an artist created 
such a garden. 

To Lady Hudson, the creator of this gar- 
den of harmony and peace, I tendered my 
humble and grateful thanks. May it be my 
privilege to revisit the World of my Dreams 
ere my journey closes. Eee]: 


Hydrangeas 


Cuttings of these plants may be inserted 
now when shortening back the flowered 
growths as the batch passes out of flower. 
Plants which have had their growths thus 
shortened may be potted on again if neces- 
sary or top-dressed when growth re-com- 
mences and grown in a cold frame. 


Pieris floribunda, a capital shrub for a peaty soil 
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THE SUMMER ROSE SHOW AT CHELSEA 


A glorious display of the Queen of Flowers 7) ol a 


HE Great Summer Show of _ the 
National Rose Society was held on 
Friday and -Saturday, June 29th and 


grounds of the Royal 
This annual event was 
favoured with fine, sunny: weather, but the 
wind was over-boisterous, and gave some 
anxiety as to whether the tents would stand 
the strain to which they were continually 
subjected. 

The excellence of the displays made by the 
nurserymen amply compensated for the lesser 
display of the amateurs, while the. tent set 
apart for the artistic classes was a constant 


20th, | an) | ythe 
Hospital, Chelsea. 
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NURSERYMEN’S SECTION 


Groups OF ROSES 

The leading class under this head was for 
the Championship Trophy for a representa- 
tive group of cut Roses arranged on a table 
space 4o feet by 4 feet, in which no part of 
the exhibit was more than 8 feet above the 
level of the staging. Variety, lightness, and 
freshness were ‘considered as tests of merit. 


There were no fewer than seven exhibits, 
and all were most meritorious. We _ pre- 
ferred the new arrangement of these groups ; 
they were far more effective than when set 


The new Rose May Wettern shown by Alex. Dickson and Sons 


Silvery shell pink and a long pointed bloom, reminiscent of Mrs. Henry Morse and 
Mme. Abel Chatenay 


source of pleasure to the visitors, who took 
the keenest delight and interest in inspecting 
the numerous exhibits arranged by the lady 
members of the Society. The arrangements 
of the show appeared to be excellent, and 
there was ample room, notwithstanding the 
crowd, to move about comfortably. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary visited the 
show in the morning while judging was pro- 
ceeding, and appeared to be much interested 
in all she saw. She took away with her one 
or two exhibits of baskets of Roses in which 
she was much interested. 

The attendance was most satisfactory, re= 
minding us of the throngs of visitors we are 
accustomed to see at the great show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society earlier in the 
season. 

It was a fine show, especially the classes 
for murserymen’s groups. We question 
whether anything better has ever been seen 
at these shows. 


up in the square formation observed for 
several years past. 

Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, 
again excelled, as they did at Chelsea Show. 
In. their beautiful group were numerous 
stands of the better Roses, all charmingly 
displayed. Three stands of this finm’s new 
Pink Climber were especially noteworthy. 
It is a grand acquisition. Other Roses 
worthy of note were Lady Sydney Eardley 
Wilmot, Los Angeles, Admiration, Hawi- 
mark Crimson, Marcia Stanhope, Princess 
Elizabeth of Greece, Hortulanus Budde, 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, Margaret McGredy, 
Florence L. Izzard, Pearl White (seedling), 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Lady Inchiquin, 
Golden Emblem, Doris Trayler, Emma 
Wright, Rev. F. Page Roberts, Etoile de 
Hollande, Mars, and a host of other good 
sorts. This was a_ beautifully arranged 
group and splendidly finished. Second prizé 
was won by Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, 
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July 1 


Berks, who also had a magnific 
closely following the first prize gro 
prize was awarded to Messrs. 
Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, for a 
play, and fourth prize to Messrs. 
and Sons, Colchester. 

The De Escofet Memorial Cu 
for a smaller group of cut Re 
instance arranged on a table s 
by 4 feet. There were three excell 
in this competition. A  splendi 
was the exhibit of Mr. Geo. Pri 
worth, Berks, who staged a group 
of high quality, in which the colov 


superb. A few of the more 
varieties shown were Gwyn 
Gwynne Nash, Dainty Bess, 
Hollande, Allen Chandler, Emm 


ify Zingari, Lady Pirrie, Independ 
Angele Pernet, Golden Ophelia, 
Mrs. Courtney Page, the: 
scented Rose, Shot Silk, Mrs. Her 
Hortulanus Budde, Christine, M 
hope, Sadir, and Lady Roundway. 
prize was awarded to Dowty’ 
Wokingham, who made a quite 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Chas., E. § 
Betty Uprichard, Admiration, Lo 
and Mrs. Herbert Stevens were g 
prize was awarded to Messrs 
son, Lid? Colchester. Else Pou 
beautiful stand in this group. 
For a still smaller group of cut Ross 
up on a table space 1o feet by 4 feet | 
Norman Rogers Challenge Cup the con 
tion was very keen. There were no 
than eight exhibits, and they were ; 
lightful ‘feature of this fine show. A bi 
ful group won first prize for Messrs 
and Co., Chard, Somerset, who 
highly attractive group of well-g 
The better sorts were Hortula 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mabel Mo 
Uprichard, Shot Silk, Ophelia, C 
(a charming single Rose), Cupid ( 
semi-double Rose), Lady Inchiq 
Emblem, and the Queen Alexan 
Another excellent group secu 
prize for Mr. G. Lilley, Cippenhaz 
Golden Gleam, Shot Silk, Marcia 5 
Mme. D. Hamille, Peggy E 
Golden Emblem were all notewo: 
prize for a less meritorious lot 
D. Long, Rosemary House, Great 
whose exhibit was somewhat for 


DECORATIVE ROSES IN BASKETS 


Roses shown in the competi 
this head in a normal season a 
pleasing feature of these shows. 
ing class was for seven baskets of | 
seven distinct varieties, not m 
stems of each variety, and each 
separate basket. Although ther 
two exhibits in this class, they 
display and were much admi 
first prize was seen in the 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Tey, Essex, who showed good 
Shot Silk, May Wettern, Emily Do 
Uprichard, Lady Inchiquin, Li 
ton Evans, and Mrs. Henry 
basket of Shot Silk was taken av 
Queen Mary when she left 
Second prize was awarded to ! 
Drew, Longworth, Berks, for a P 
hibit. His baskets of Admiration were 4 
fine lot. Irish Elegance, Ophelia, and 
Uprichard were also good. 

In the class for three baskets of cut ! 
under conditions similar to that immedi 
preceding we regret there was only on 
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Wansdown, a chaste and beautiful creamy white Chaplin's Pink Climber, the only Rose to receive 
nown by Alex. Dickson and Sons. Certificate of Merit the Gold Medal 


A splendid bloom of Florence Forrester, caught just Mrs. Herbert Stevens, a white Rose with fragrance, 
right well shown in the Amateur Classes 


ROSES AT THE GREAT SUMMER SHOW 
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hibit. This came from Messrs. Dowty’s 
Rosery, Wokingham, who staged the varie- 
* ties Lady Ashtown, Lady Inchiquin, and 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 

The class for three baskets of Polyantha 
Roses, three distinct varieties and not more 
than 24 stems of each variety in a separate 
basket, is becoming increasingly popular, 
and deservedly so. ‘Lhe two exhibits in this 
competition were, indeed, beautiful. Superbly 
fine was the first prize exhibit, which was 
shown by Messrs. Wm, Cutbush and Son, 
Barnet, Herts. These three baskets were a 
great feature, the respective sorts being seen 
at their best. The varieties shown were 
Frank Leddy, Locarno, and Golden Salmon, 
three distinct colours, and varieties that 
should be in every garden. Second prize was 
awarded to Messrs. Morse Bros., Melton, 
Suffolk, who staged Kirsten Poulsen, Ellen 
Poulsen, and Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. We 
wish there were more competitions of this 
character. 


ROSES IN VASES 


Class 7, for the A. C. Turner Cup, was for 
36 varieties, not less than three or more than 
seven stems of each variety, arranged on a 
table space not exceeding 11 feet by 3 feet. 
‘here were only three exhibitors in this 
class, first prize being awarded to Messrs. 
A. Warner and Son, Boxted, Colchester, for 
a pretty lot of blooms pleasingly diverse. 
Especially noteworthy were the following 
varieties:—Joyous Cavalier, Daily Mail, 
Duchess of York, Rose Marie, Chastity, 
Lamia, Golden Emblem, Betty Uprichard, 
Clarice Goodacre, Capt. Ronald Clerk, 
Golden Gleam, Lady Roundway, Sunstar, 
Miss C. E. Van Rossem, Golden Ophelia, 
and the Queen Alexandra. Second prize was 
won by Mr. G. Lilley, Cippenham, who had 
an excellent lot of good blooms of the better 
sorts. Third prize was secured by Messrs. 
Morse Bros., Melton, Suffolk, with a 
meritorious exhibit. 


EXHIBITION ROSES IN BOXES 


Competitions in this section continue to 
hold the interest of all who have a prefer- 
ence for cut Roses showing high culture. 
The Championship Class is for 48 blooms, 
distinct varieties, the winner gaining the 
much-valued China Trophy. ‘Lhere were 
three exhibitors in this class, and they all 
showed exceptionally well. First prize was 
awarded to Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Col- 
chester, for a bright lot of blooms of beauti- 
ful quality. The better blooms were George 
Dickson, Cheerful, Hugh Dickson, Lieut. 
Chaure, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, The General (grand), Golden 
Emblem, J. B. Clark, Courage (lovely), Col. 
Oswald Fitzgerald, Mildred Grant, Augustus 
Hartmann, Red Star (grand), Mabel Morse, 
Archie Gray, Richmond, F. J. Harrison, 
Nellie Parker, Capt. Kilbee Stuart, Capt. F. 
Bald (beautiful), Rev. F. Page Roberts, 
Gladys Holland, Deity (seedling), Mrs. R. D. 
McClure, Mrs. Henry Morse, and Mrs. 
George Norwood. A less meritorious exhibit 
from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Col- 
chester, was awarded second prize. A few 
of the more noteworthy sorts were Souvenir 
of the Old Rose Garden, Hortulanus Budde, 
Lady Roundway, Courage, Snow Queen, 
Lord Charlemont, Mabel Morse, and Capt. 
Kilbee Stuart. Third prize was secured by 
Messrs. G. Longley and Sons, Rainham, 
Kent, who had fine blooms of Maud Cum- 
ming, Lady Inchiquin, Red Star, Admira- 
tion, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Capt. Kilbee 
Stuart, and Mrs. Foley Hobbs. 

Another important class is that for 24 
blooms, distinct varieties, for the John Hart 
Memorial Cup. There were six splendid ex- 
hibits. Leading honours were well won by 
Messrs. Jarman and Co,, Chard, Somerset. 
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A few of the better blooms in this finm’s 
stand were Snow Queen, Coronation, Capt. 
K. Stuart, Rev. F. Page Roberts, The General, 
Alex. Elmley, Mabel Morse, C. V. Haworth, 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Earl Haig, and. the 
Queen Alexandra Rose. Second prize was 
awarded to Mr. Elisha Hicks, Hurst, Berks, 
for a heavy lot of blooms lacking finish. We 
liked Mrs. Elisha Hicks, Red Star, J. G. 
Glassford, Mabel Morse, Mrs. H. Morse, 
Souv. de C. Denoyel, Mrs. Geo. Norwood, 
Molly S. Crawford, and Mrs. H. Winnett. 
Third prize was secured by Mr. George 
Prince, Longworth, Berks, also for a credit- 
able lot of blooms, Lady Inchiquin, Admira- 
tion, Mrs. Geo, Norwood, Mrs. H. Winnett, 
A. H. Gray, Golden Emblem, and George 
Dickson being good. 

The D’Ombrain Cup is offered for 18 
blooms, distinct varieties, Tea and Noisette. 
There were only two exhibits. First prize 
was easily won by Messrs. G. Longley and 
Sons, who showed a clean and even lot of 
blooms. A few of the better blooms were 
Souv. de P. Notting, Mrs. M. Kennedy, 
White Cochet, Mrs. H. Stevens, A. H. Gray, 
Lady Plymouth, Marie Van Houtte, Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, and Nita Weldon. Second 
prize was awarded to Mr. Henry Drew, 
Longworth, Berks, in whose stand were a 
few good Roses, such as White Cochet, 
W. R. Smith, Mme. Constant Soupert, Molly 
Sharman Crawford, Mme. Leon Constantin, 
and Comtesse Nadaillac. 


The class for 12 blooms of any new Roses 
distributed since January 1st, 1924, seldom 
fails to provide a great amount of interest to 
the enthusiastic Rose grower. There were 
no fewer than eight exhibits. First prize 
was awarded to Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, Colchester. Their exhibit was beauti- 
fully even and the blooms of good colour. 
The varieties shown were Mrs, Beatty, 
Francis Simms, Arthur Cook, Bedford Crim- 
son, Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, Doris Trayler, 
Shot Silk, Lady Helen Maglona, Lady Mary 
Elizabeth, Geo. H. Mackereth, Lady 
Maureen Stewart, and Lady Worthington 
Evans. Equal first prize was awarded to 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester. 
This firm’s blooms were F. J. Harrison (best 
bloom in show), Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, 
Lady Helen Maglona, Mrs. E. Claxton, 
Duchess of York, Gwynne Carr, Holt 
Hewitt, Mrs. Beatty, Cuba, Dorina Neave, 
John Russell, and Shot Silk. Third prize 
was won by Mr. Elisha T. Hicks for an inter- 
esting series. John Henry and Mrs. F. 
Pierson were his best varieties. 


EXHIBITION OF ROSES IN BASKETS 


Class 13 was for one basket of cut Roses, 
one variety of H.T.’s, not more than 14 
blooms. In this instance there were five 
good exhibits, leading honours falling to the 
lot of Messrs. G. Longley and Sons for 
beautiful blooms of the sweet-scented crim- 
son Rose, The General. Second prize was 
awarded to Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, 
for a grand lot.of Mrs. Henry Bowles, and 
third prize to Messrs. D. Prior and Son for 
Mrs. Henry Winnett, a Rose of promise. 


Class 14 was also for one basket of cut 
Roses, but in this instance for one variety of 
T.’s or N.’s not more than 14 blooms. Three 
exhibits were staged in this class, the most 
attractive being that from Mr. Geo. Prince, 
Longworth, for an unnamed sort—we think 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux. Second prize was 
awarded to Messrs. G. Longley and Sons 
for a nice lot of Lady Plymouth, a beautiful 
soft yellow sort, and third prize was won by 
Mr. Henry Drew, he also showing Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux. 

The Brayfort Challenge Cup was offered 
for one basket of cut Roses, one variety, not 
more: than «14 blooms,. H.P.,. Hsbiy Tor 


‘Maud Cumming. With beauti 
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N., put into commerce after Janu 
1922. Here, again, there were 
hibits, and a splendid series the 
prize was awarded to Mr, J 
Oxford, for a beautiful basket 


Marcia Stanhope, Messrs. G 
and Sons were placed second. * 
refined exhibit, and with Lady Ir 
glorious form Messrs. A. Wa 
Boxted, Colchester, were aw 
prize. 
ARTISTIC CLASSES q 
These classes continue to be an 
source of interest and pleasure 
number of visitors to these sho 
less many of them hope to gather 
from) these competitions in 
methods of arranging Roses 
home decorations. 


Class 17 was for a decoration 
for dinner table, lightly arran 
foliage only, set up on a table 
by 4 feet. There were five go 
this competition, a superbly 
decoration arranged by Mrs. 
Waltham Cross, gaining p 
Nothing was overdone, eac 
itself, with the result that t 
it in the leading position, 
shown was Mme. Butterfly. Y 
blooms of Golden Ophelia < 
Mrs..C, A. Tisdall, 4, Trev 
ford Green, was placed s 
hibit closely followed the lea 
ably close; it was a beautiful 
the exhibitor much credit. 
won by Mrs. A. T. Chaplin, 
Waltham Cross, who made 
tion, using blooms of Rosela: 


Class 18 provided a competitio: 
of cut Roses, the bowl being 11 if 
and the bowls provided by the § 
this way the competitors were ¢ 
terms—a very wise provision. | 
Tisdall led the van with | 
arranged bowl in which she us 
the variety Golden Opheli 
Butterfly, Mrs. L, R. M 
second, every flower bet 
tageously. A good bowl — 
also won third prize for \ 
Farnham, Surrey, and four 
Mrs. A. T. Chaplin, who 
blooms of Mme. Butterfly. 


Class 19 was for a basket 
lightly arranged with Rose fo 
small buds allowed on the 
There were only three exhi 
class, a lovely basket arrange 
of Mme. Butterfly easily winn 
for Mrs. C. A. Tisdall, This 
beautiful floral picture. Wi 
Mrs. A. R. Bide was placed 
exhibit might quite easily have 
improved. 


NOVICE CLASSES 


These classes were a wise pr 
young beginner under the age 
Class 20 was for a decoration 
for the dinner table, on sin 
another competition already 
were not able to find a com 
class. ‘ 4 


THE NICKERSON PR 


For not more than 36 blo 
new Rose of British or Ameri 
out between June ist, 1921, 
31st, 1926, there were no fewer 
hibits. First prize was award 
B. R. Cant and Sons, Colche 
variety Lady Roundway, a beau 
an apricot colour. This exhibit 
Nickerson Cup, value 430. 


H 
| 
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_ AMATEUR SECTION 


‘ot possible to refer to more than a 
ithe numerous competitions in this 
_ Generally speaking, competition 
_ keen than usual. This was pro- 
ie to the vagaries of the weather for 
ae past, several well-known growers 
able to show at anything like their 
ength. 


oF Rosrs 

hampion Trophy class for a repre- 
group of cut Roses in a space not 
{ © feet by 4 feet found only two 
ws. First prize was easily won by 
N. Hart, Lochinver, Potters Bar, 
‘ed an admirable exhibit. Excellent 
following sorts:—Penelope, Paul’s 
Slimber, Norman Lambert, Lemon 
hot Silk, Mme. Leon Pain, and a 
ther beautiful Roses. For a pretty 


‘ond prize was awarded to Mr. S. W. 
‘Red Roses, Tonbridge. His variety, 
W. Burgess, was good. The Cecil 
allenge Cup was for a similar group 
oses, arranged in a space 4 feet by 
| 
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Class 63 was also for a dinner table decora- 
tion of cut Roses in which any Roses except 
single-flowered sorts could be used. There 
were eight competitors in this class, Mrs. 
Oakley Fisher gaining leading honours quite 
comfortably with a beautifully arrangetl 
table in which she used well-grown blooms 
of Roselandia, and disposed them most 
artistically. A glorious decoration, but 
rather on the heavy side, was shown by Mrs. 
Courtney Page. With this decoration she 
gained second prize, using richly coloured 
blooms, though rather large, of the variety 
Roselandia. With much smaller blooms of 
the same variety Miss M. Woolven, Wad- 
lands, East Grinstead, was third. With 
Mme. Butterfly Mrs. A. D. Ruff was an 
excellent fourth. 

Class 64 was a class for a basket of cut 
Roses with Rose foliage only; baskets, we 
understand, being provided by the Society, 
There were eight exhibits, Mrs. Courtney 
Page winning first prize with a_ well- 
arranged basket in which she used pretty 
blooms of Mme. Butterfly most effectively. 
Mrs. M. Woolven was a good second, using 


The single Rose Dainty Bess 


Here, again, there were only two 
a An easy first prize exhibit was 
“up by Mr. G. Marriott, Carlton, 
He had grand stands of Mabel 
K. of K., Emma Wright, Betty 
d, Mrs. Henry Morse, and Shot 
cond prize was secured by Mr. H. 
| Ingatestone, who had some inter- 
ases. 


ARTISTIC CLASSES 

2 was for a dinner table decoration 
ses arranged with Rose foliage only 
ile 6 feet by 4 feet, in which only 
wered Roses were used. This class 
out no fewer than seven interesting 
corations. A singularly beautiful 
Dainty Bess was shown by Mrs. 
Page, Earldoms, Haywards Heath, 
y won first prize for this well-known 
It was most outstanding. Mrs. 
3, 7, swan Street, Warwick, was 
scond with a dainty decoration in 
re used Irish Elegance. With the 
riety Mrs. A. D. Ruff, Sharnbrook, 
ras placed third, and with Mrs. 
*‘isher, an apricot-coloured sort, Mrs. 
kha Sudbury, Wembley, was 
urth, 


Salmon-pink with golden anthers and crimson stamens 


with effect dainty blooms of Roselandia. 
With the same variety deftly disposed, Mrs. 
A. D. Ruff was placed third, and fourth prize 
was secured by Miss J. B. Langton, Ray- 
mead, Hendon, with a mixture of warm- 
coloured flowers. 

Class 65 was for a vase of cut Roses lightly 
arranged with Rose foliage, height of vases 
about 11 inches. Here, again, there were 
no fewer than eight good exhibits, and they 
were all well arranged. Leading honours 
were secured by Mrs. M. Hancock, Ilming- 
ton, St. Albans, who showed good blooms 


_of Mme. Butterfly. Mrs. Charlton, Yiewsley, 


was a very close second, using the same 
variety. Third prize was secured by Mrs. 
A. D. Ruff with a charming arrangement in 
which she used Roselandia. 

Class 66 was for a dinner table decoration 
of cut Roses open to lady amateurs who 
grow their own Roses without any assist- 
ance whatever. There were six good ex- 
hibits in this competition, first prize being 
won by Mrs. Courtney Page, who used most 
advantageously the varieties Emma Wright 
and Angele Pernet. This was a glorious ex- 
hibit. With the varieties Emma Wright and 
Irish Fireflame deftly disposed Mrs. F, 
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Oakley Fisher was placed second, and with 
the rich-coloured ‘‘ Daily Mail’? Rose Mrs. 
A. D. Ruff was a good third. With Mme. 
ee Aoi ea Mrs. N. Charlton was placed 
ourth. 


In class 67, for a bowl of Roses under the 
same conditions, there were again eight 
entrants. First prize was well won by Mrs. 
Courtney Page for a good arrangement. 
Miss J. B. Langton was placed second with 
an interesting exhibit, Mrs. F. Oakley Fisher 
third with a pretty exhibit, and Miss E. 
Griffith, Dollis Avenue, Finchley, N., fourth, 


GOLD MEDAL ROSE 

Pink Cuimper, a hybrid Wichuraiana, be- 
ing a cross between Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
and American Pillar. It is a grand addition 
to this class of Rose. The flowers are semi- 
double and are borne in handsome sprays 
quite freely. The colour may be described as 
rich pink, This fine climbing Rose well 
merited the Gold Medal which Chaplin Bros. 
secured. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
James Rea.—A beautiful Hybrid Tea of 
large size and very full; colour, rich rose. A 
Rose of much promise. Shown by Messrs. 
S. McGredy and Son, Portadown. 
Swansbown.—A_ chaste and_ beautiful 
Hybrid Tea, strong, free, bushy, and sweet- 


scented; colour, -creamy-white, beautiful 
form. Shown by Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons, Ltd. 

Epirh NELLIE PerKins.—Another very 


promising Hybrid Tea, very free, bushy, and 
a strong grower; colour, apricot-orange. 
The blooms are of the form of Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. From Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons, Ltd. 

ApvocaTtE.—Another Hybrid Tea, strong 
grower and free-flowering. Lovely form; 
colour, rich velvety-crimson. Shown by 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd. 

SOUVENIR OF THE OLD Rose GARDEN.—A 
very promising Hybrid Tea, very strong 
grower; colour, soft pink, shell-like petals of 
good form and substance, very sweet-scented. 
Shown by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
Colchester. 

Daitty Sxketcu.—This is a hybrid Per- 
netiana and a very strong grower. It is a 
very large semi-double bloom of a vermilion- 
scarlet colour with yellow centre. Shown by 


Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester. 


BEST BLOOMS 


In the nurserymen’s section Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co. had the best bloom in 
the show. This was F. J. Harrison, and in 
the amateurs’ section Dr. Turnbull had the 
best bloom in a fine specimen of Florence 
Forrester. 


The Rose Banquet 


A most successful banquet was held by the 
National Rose Society at the Savoy Hotel on 
July 2nd, when Mr. H. R. Darlington pre- 
sided. There was a large assembly, in- 
cluding representatives from America, 
France, Holland, Germany, and Spain. Mr. 
E, J. Holland proposed the toast, ‘* The 
National Rose Society,’’ and referred to the 
history of the Society from its inception in 
1876 to its present prosperous position with a 
membership of 15,000. The toast, ‘* Our 
Guests,’’ was proposed by Mr. H. Oppen- 
heimer and replied to by Mr. W. Cuthbertson, 
V.M.H., Miss Ellen Willmott, V.M.H., and 
representatives from all the countries to 
which reference has been made. 

The tables were beautifully decorated with 
Roses, including Roselandia, Richmond, and 
Frau Karl Druschki, and a notable feature of 
the evening was that all of the songs, which, 
by the way, were admirably rendered, were 
Rose songs selected from the Tudor times 
down to the present period. 
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Gardens 


Dahlias? 


By ‘‘ East ANGLIAN ”’ 
y, 


Although the Dahlia has long been considered one of our foremost 
autumn-blooming flowers, only during recent years has it become 
really popular. In the past—like many other flowers—it has experienced 
its ‘' quiet’ periods ; indeed, not so very long ago its fortunes were at 


a very low ebb. 


the introduction of new types and 


The turn of the tide of public interest came with 


improved varieties of old types 


conforming more Closely with the tastes and requirements of the 
average flower lover. 


valuable garden plant than it has ever 

been, and one is safe in asserting that, 
not only is its future assured, but it is likely 
to increase in popularity as the beauty, value, 
and ease of culture of modern types become 
more generally known. 

No longer may we condemn the Dahlia 
through weakness of stem or formality of 
shape, points which depreciated its decora- 
tive value both indoors and out. In all types 
raisers have succeeded in producing varieties 
with the flowers carried rigidly erect on 
strong stems well away from the foliage. 
Distinct new types have been raised, each 
with its own special appeal to the flower- 
lover, each useful in its own sphere; no one 
flower has a larger number of different 
forms. There are types still attractive to the 
exhibitor which are capable of producing very 
imposing specimen flowers. ‘Lhere are sym- 
metrical forms for those who admire regu- 
larity of outline. On the other hand, light- 
ness and grace are qualities which make 
some of the single and semi-double classes 
as useful for decorative purposes as the old- 
time Dahlias were unsuitable. The range of 
colours has been greatly extended until few, 
if any, other flowers show a greater variety 
of colourings. 

To a large extent size of bloom seems to 
regulate freedom of flowering, but then one 
cannot expect the same number of blooms 
from a large-flowered Decorative as from a 
Charm. Each year the number planted for 
garden decorative purposes alone, apart from 
the dwarf bedders, greatly increases. The 
dwarfs have come to the fore very rapidly 
and are now so well known and appreciated 
as to need little comment. 

There are very few gardens, large or tiny, 
which may not be improved by the inclusion 
of these remarkably showy, free-flowering 
plants. They will succeed where many 
other subjects fail. The period of blooming 
is comparatively lengthy and surpassed by 
few, if any, other flowers, although they are 
at their best during September and October. 
In connection with this one might add that 
a Dahlia should not be judged by the blooms 
it produces early in the season, for in many 
varieties the colouring intensifies or tends to 
become richer as the days and nights wax 
cooler. Many of the taller types, such as 
the Cactus, Pzeony-flowered, large double 
Decorative, Charm, Star, Collarette, and 
Pompon, are suitable for dotting here and 
there towards the back of the mixed border 
or the centre of mixed beds, the degree of 
their effectiveness largely depending on the 
care which has been given to colour-blending 
and their happy association with surround- 
ing plants. In my opinion, however, Dahlias 
should be given beds and borders to them- 
selves, planting closely, and, of course, keep- 
ing the tallest growers at the back (or the 
centre, as the case may be), grading down to 
the dwarf bedders at the outsides. The dis- 
tance between each plant should not be more 
than 33 feet each way for all types except the 
dwarf bedders, and these may be planted as 
closely as 18 inches. One authority on 
Dahlias advises 14 feet to 2 feet each way 


Te present-day Dahlia is a much more 


for massing, emphasising this with the words 
‘not more.”* 

The dwarf bedders are particularly effective 
if used alone. They give no trouble what- 
ever to the grower, and, provided the faded 
flowers are removed, flower continuously. 

Dahlias deserve a far wider popularity as 
cut flowers in this country. In the U.S.A. 
and on the Continent (particularly in Hol- 
land) they occupy a much more prominent 
position in this respect. We are beginning 
to appreciate their value for interior decora- 
tions, and their brightness and beauty are not 
now entirely confined to exhibitions and 
harvest festivals. The differing sizes, forms, 
and colours allow a very wide scope for vary- 
ing purposes and personal tastes. 

For hall decoration, large vases, bowls, 
and baskets, or anything on an imposing, 
massive scale, such as church or platform 
decoration, the larger-flowered types with 
their long stout stems, garden Cactus, large 
Decorative, 
found eminently suitable. Where lightness 
and daintiness are essential the Stars and 
Chanms nicely arranged with suitable foliage 
hold their own against flowers which are 
usually looked upon as more fitting for the 
purpose. Their lasting qualities are remark- 
able if due precautions are taken when cut- 
ting. Always cut Dahlias in the early 
morning; if possible before the dew has 
gone, choosing young flowers in which the 
pollen has not yet burst. Cut them with 
plenty of stem, trimming off all surplus 
leaves, and immediately place them in water. 
If they cannot be immersed in water at once 
it is a good plan to cut a small portion from 
the end of the stem before placing them in 
water. Allow the flowers to remain in some 
cool position for a few hours before 
arranging them in their vases or other 
receptacles. Of these hints the most im- 
portant are to cut early and at a young stage. 

Perhaps the many different types or forms 
of modern Dahlias are somewhat confusing 
to the average flower-lover, but taste is an 
individual characteristic, and what suits one 
may be disappointing to another. It is, how- 
ever, quite safe to assert that there are few 
to whom at least one class will not appeal. 
These are the popular and most generally 
useful types :— 


CHARM DAHLIAS 


These were formerly known as Miniature 
Pzony-flowered, and are possibly the most 
useful—in an ‘‘ all-round ’? manner—of all. 
They make bushy plants averaging about 3 
feet in height and are exceptionally free- 
flowering, upwards of 50 flowers having 
been counted on a single plant at one time. 
The blooms average about 33 inches to 
4 inches in diameter, are semi-double, with 
the petals usually arranged in an informal 
manner. Almost invariably the stems are 
strong. and wiry, carrying the flowers grace- 
fully, well above the foliage. Their appear- 
ance is light and dainty, and they lend them- 
selves admirably to all. indoor decorative 
work. The range of colourings available is 
remarkable, some of the combinations being 
particularly pleasing, although difficult to 


and Peony-flowered, will be ~ 


4 
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portray in words. Naturally, they 
first-class garden plants on account 9 
freedom and ideal stiff-stemmed habit, 
or borders composed of Charms and 
bedders are particularly showy and ef 
The Charms were originated by Mr, £ 
caster, of Messrs. J. Burrell and Co 
have introduced most of the finest ya 
Messrs. J. T. West and Messrs. W. J, 
have also had a large share in popul 
them, the latter being responsible { 
type-name, ‘‘ Charm.’’ At present tf 
not nearly so widely known as they d 
but within a few years will undo 
claim a larger share of public favour, 
ness is characteristic of most of the ya 
and it is by no means uncommon fo 
to produce flowers while yet barely 
cuttings. ly 
DWARF BEDDING 

Coltness Gem may not have been t 
dwarf Dahlia to be raised, but it « 
was the first to become popular, and 
one of the best and most popular 
Raisers cannot go far wrong if they 1 
their ideal as far as habit of grow 
height are concerned. In my opini 
dwarf bedding Dahlia is worthy of t 
unless it is under 24 inches in height, 
flowering, and does not need sta 
are now many varieties which coi 
these standards, and raisers are 
away from the single form of 
Coltness Gem and the older ki 
stance, Messrs. Unwin have en 
combine the beautiful semi-dou 
delightful colourings of the Cha: 
habit of Coltness Gem, and hay. 
race of dwarf hybrids which are mos 
esting. Some have been vemediie 
duced, most of these semi-double, bu 
singles. One of their 1928 novelt 
Mrs. Norman Lambert, is the | 
Cactus, a semi-double rich ye 
pointed and incurving petals. It is 
inches high, yet the stems are rigid 4 
the flowers perfectly upright well ab 
compact bush-like foliage. There i 
to be further development and i: 
in the dwarf bedding section. 
among a batch of Messrs. Un 
I saw a tiny Dahlia plant, a s 
ture dwarf, not more than 9g in 
inches from ground-level to thi 
highest blooms, that would not 
of place in a rock garden. F 
the small yellowish-buff flo 
semi-double Charm shape. h 
members that this little dwarf a1 
huge-bloomed Decoratives have 
a tall single brought to Engl 
years ago it makes one wonde 
types or forms are capable of be 
from this versatile flower. 

As their name implies, the 
(or Mignons) are of most val 
for bedding purposes, either . 
edging to the taller types. — 
displaced the Geranium for th 
ensure continuous flowering 
season it is essential that all f 
are removed to prevent the | 
seeds. “ 

COLLARETTE 

This distinct and striking 
in the Garden de la Téte d’Or, I 
have a single ring of flat, ro 
from the base of which come 
of smaller and very much 
generally about half their lengt 
pointed. These narrow floret 
‘collar’? and are usuallv a di 
from the outer petals. The © 
stiff-stemmed, as a general rul 
ing, and are useful for cutting, — 
and exhibition purposes. The pla 
age about 3} feet in height. 

(To be continued.) 
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he time of writing, June, so far, has 
been a favourable month for the gar- 
Apart from cold, cutting winds 
, on many nights, registered a few 
f frost on the grass. 
ck garden is at present the main 
| attraction, with masses of brightly- 
Sun Roses associated with large 
f other Alpines. 
sally good varieties to be seen on the 
gden and also in groups on the old 
rind near the Alpine-house include the 
soloured Helianthemum rubens. H. 
h’s College makes a brilliant dash of 
yeing a large clear yellow and free- 
ii. Amongst the various shades of 
latergate Pink is one of the best. 
hers equally good may be seen at 
yt now by anyone desirous of adding 
icollection of these easily-grown and 
ering plants. 
¢ clumps of Linum narbonense are 
‘when the sun opens the masses of 
je flowers on wiry stems. Of blue 
; groups of Lithospermum prostra- 
/venly Blue seem to retain popularity, 
iy with the ladies. 
orrestii makes a charming group by 
Jof the main path, where it gets the 
¢y moisture draining from the higher 
| This is really a charming Iris when 
aL mass. 
iis Primulas are in flower in this 
?. microdonta apicola and P. m. 
2 are both valuable additions to this 
ang group of plants. The former 
tcream-coloured flowers and the latter 
vlet shade with a white centre give 
sof being good garden plants, grow- 
m 1 foot to 2 feet high, carrying 
‘of pendulous flowers after the fashion 


‘kkimensis. Another Primula, intro- 
by Capt. Kingdon Ward, is. P. 
@. This is a much stronger. and 


igrowing plant, also bearing yellow 
‘ It has a certain coarseness about 
oes not appeal so much to one as the 
caceful varieties. 
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Wisley Notes 


Hraction of the Rock Garden—Primulas in flower—The Alpine House—In the 
new Shrub Garden 


Amongst shrubs the various Cistus are 
contributing to the brightness of the garden. 
C, Silver Pink is amongst, if not, the best. 
This is of a shade of delicate pink and ex- 
tremely free habit of flowering, with the 
added advantage of being fairly hardy. Very 
few plants of this were killed during the past 
winter. although such a death roll is recorded 
in this family. C. purpureus, with its 
purple-coloured blooms with dark spots, is a 
good grower and a free-blooming plant. 

Rhododendron gowenianum is a_hand- 
some shrub with dark glossy green leaves 
and sweetly-scented flowers of a_ whitish 
colour deeply tinged with purplish-lilac. 

Good masses of Cheiranthus Newark Park 
and other Alpines are adding colour to the 
higher reaches, and many Campanulas and 
Dianthus also contribute to the display. 

The boggy part of the garden is now a 
mass of colour with Iris versicolor, 
Mimulus, Hemerocallis, Astilbe, Giant 
Buttercups, and other moisture-loving sub- 
jects. 

The season is too far advanced to expect 
much flower in the Alpine-house, but the 
number of pots of Saxifraga of the Cotyledon 
section in various varieties with their long, 
arching plumes of flower give the house 
quite an attractive appearance. S. squarrosa, 
from the Dolomites, has a _ cushion-lile 
growth of minute rosettes of encrusted 
leaves and white flowers which are borne in 
clusters of three or four on very slender wiry 
stems. 

Lupinus lepidus, from N. America, seems 
to attract a lot of attention. This may be 
because of its colour and habit of growth 
compared with the better-known Lupines. 

In the wild garden numerous shrubs of a 
peat-loving nature are in bloom. 

Kalmia latifolia is one of the most beauti- 
ful of evergreen shrubs. When the best 
form is grown the flowers vary from pale 
blush to deep rose, the latter colour being 
most attractive. 

K. myrtifolia is a variety of the former 
with a much more compact habit of growth, 


= - eae ERE meee saeeeng 


I" Onosma tauricum 
| on dry wall at Wisley 


Meconopsis Baileyi 
at Wisley in the Woodland 


forming a neat bush from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high. K. angustifolia (the Sheep Laurel) is 
a variable plant in height, and many forms 
are to be had under separate names. 

Leucothoe Davisiz is a charming 
green of sturdy habit with stiff, 
branches. The flower-spike is an 
raceme of white pitcher-shaped flowers. This 
is one of the best of the Leucothees, as it 
shows its flower well above the foliage. 
Within the next week or two the groups of 
Lilium giganteum will, as formerly, be one 
of the chief features of the wild garden. 

In the new shrub garden the principal 
bloom at present is Cytisus Trevaldskyanus, 
a dwarf flowering plant that has wintered 
well, and Genista sagittalis, with its arrow- 
jointed growth. Bruckenthalia  spiculifolia 
makes a good companion for the Heaths. 

A little-known shrub is found in Hedy- 
sarum multijugum. This is of a colour that 
does not appeal to everyone, but is of value 
for its long period of bloom when there is a 
lack of bloom amongst shrubs. 

Amongst florist flowers the collection of 
Delphiniums is now at its best. These have 
been moved during spring to new ground 
which was formerly used as vegetable trial 
ground. 
~ Although not so high as when in the more 
shady part of the garden they have the ap- 
pearance of giving good results when once 
they become thoroughly established. 

With these it is a matter of individual 
taste as to which is the most attractive as 
there is such a variety to choose from. 

D. Nora Fergusson, with its pale blue 
outer petals and white eye, or Millicent 
Blackmore, with its more Forget-me-not blue 
and dark eye, appeal to some, while others 
prefer the dark blue of Lord Derby or the 
violet shade which is found in Violet Queen 
and King of Delphiniums. Whatever the 
shade of blue we most appreciate, it will be 
found in this wonderful group of plants. 

The dry wall gardens in front of the 
laboratory are gay with many Alpines as the 
illustration shows. Onosma tauricum has 
found congenial quarters. 


ever- 
erect 
erect 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Runner Beans 


During the early cropping days of these 
plants they will derive great benefit from a 
few good syringings after the heat of day, 
and also keep the roots uniformly moist. If 
the ground is of a light nature a mulching of 
short well-rotted manure would be beneficial. 


Early Potatoes 

As soon as these are ready for lifting and 
are occupying ground suitable for Turnips or 
Brassicas it is just as well to raise them and 
remove to a cool store. Should any of the 
crop be required for seed purposes they should 
be spread out so that they may thoroughly 
mature before being removed into storage. 


Other work 


Keep careful watch that the Celery Fly 
does not get established. As a protection 
against it dust the plants over with some old 
soot, preferably when the foliage is moist, 
so that the soot would adhere to it. If the 
weather is hot, growing crops of Peas, par- 
ticularly on light soil, would greatly benefit 
by light mulchings. Should it be necessary 
to retard some of the Cauliflowers which 
may be turning in too quickly some of the 
plants could be lifted and laid in a cool place. 
Sow another batch of Turnips and make 
another planting of Leeks. 


Biennials 

Those sown some few weeks ago should be 
pricked out as soon as sufficiently large. A 
site having a little shade during the middle 
of the day is to be preferred for such things 
as Canterbury Bells, Aquilegias, etc. The 
plants may be put fairly close together in the 
rows, but space the latter so that the hoe 
can be frequently plied. It is not advisable 
to prick these plants out into too rich a soil, 
as the growth made under such conditions is 
apt to be soft and not robust enough to stand 
a hard winter. 


Bulbs in grass 

Where large drifts of the Narcissi family 
are naturalised in the grass it should now be 
scythed over, which will not only add to the 
appearance of the grounds, but will also give 
the sun and air freer access to the bulbs. 


Crocuses 

Where the autumn and winter flowering 
ones are appreciated the bulbs may be got 
into their flowering quarters as soon after 
this date as possible. By making a careful 
selection of varieties, flowers may be had 
from August until March, but it must be 
remembered that the winter-flowering ones 
must have warm and sheltered spots chosen 
for them. 


Newly planted shrubs 


Should the weather prove very hot during 
the next few weeks these plants may give 
cause for anxiety, especially so where fre- 
quent syringings and waterings cannot be 
given. A good mulching of partly-decayed 
leaves and lawn-mowings will prove a great 
assistance in carrying them through a trying 
period. 


Azalea indica 


These, having now completed their growth, 
should be stood outside on a bed of ashes. 
All the larger plants are best half plunged to 
prevent them being blown about. Although 
these plants should not be allowed to become 
dry they are most impatient of excessive 
moisture. The syringing of thé plants must 
be done regularly twice a day to ward off 
attacks of Thrips, and fairly frequent ap- 


plications of weak soot-water should be given. 
The position chosen for these plants during 
July and August is one which receives some 
shade during the hottest part of the day. 


Other hard-wooded plants 

Those such as Ericas, Acacias, etc., may 
also about this time be stood out of doors so 
that they may ripen up their flowering wood. 


Early Peach house 

All fruits having been cleared from the 
trees in this house,.any necessary pruning 
may be carried out so that next year’s fruit- 
ing wood may have the best chance possible 
to properly mature. The syringing of the 
trees should be carried out sufficiently to keep 
them clean, and the borders, having been 
probably kept a little on the dry side for the 
finishing of the fruits, should now receive a 
thorough soaking. Should the trees be old 
and have carried a heavy crop a few soak- 
ings of liquid-manure would be helpful, but 
young trees in full vigour should mot receive 
too much assistance of this sort. The house 
should now, of course, be kept as cool as 
possible. 


Late Grapes 

These can only be kept in a satisfactory 
manner when they have been allowed proper 
room for development and to _ ripen 
thoroughly, and this should be remembered, 
when looking over, to remove the last few 
berries in the final thinning. For the reasons 
stated above careful thinning. is more im- 
portant in late Grapes than in any other. 
In giving attention to the necessary stopping 
and thinning of growths endeavour, if possi- 
ble, that black Grapes have a_ regular 
covering of foliage over them, but see that 
this is not too dense for late whites. 

H. Turner. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


The tock garden 


Although many of the earlier Alpines have 
now ceased to be effective there ought to be 
no lack of bloom in the rock garden. Plenty 
of Sedums, the Saxifrages, the Rock Roses, 
Primulas, the shrubby Potentillas, the Alpine 
Asters, Gypsophilas, and so forth are telling 
at the moment, and the removal of seed-pods 
and any obtrusive weeds will keep things 
neat for a considerable time. 


Sweet Peas 

It is most likely that complaints of bud- 
dropping will be general in the case of early 
plants. This is, of course, due to the cold 
nights, which, unfortunately, prevail, but 
with a return to more genial conditions the 
fault will cease. Any plants which may 
have been blown from their supports should 
be carefully replaced, and exhibitors will be 
paying the needful attention to disbudding 
and tying. It is just a trifle early to think 
of stimulants, but if the growth be considered 
unsatisfactory a light dose of nitrate of soda 
will improve matters—the words ‘‘a light 
dose ’’ being emphasised. By and by sul- 
phate of ammonia will give satisfaction. Any 
plants which show even the very slightest 
trace of yellow streak must be promptly 
rooted out and burned. 


Staking 


Staking, like shading greenhouses, is a 
necessary evil, and there are innumerable 
things which must be staked if the best re- 
sults are to follow. Especially is this the 
case among the border Chrysanthemums, 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, and the taller 


July ' 
WEEK 


hardy plants generally. Stakes ought 
as unobtrusive as possible, and whi 
plants must be made secure there is + 
to lace them in too tightly. » 


Fruit quarters a a 

All the necessary nets should m 
shortly, be in position, but befo 
quarters are covered in it is wise t 
them a thorough cleaning. It is diffi 
do this after netting has been complete 
weeds appear to grow like magic ; 
fruit bushes. If it be desired to 
Gooseberries or any of the Currants | 
hibition at the later shows the gs 
bushes can be carefully gathered to 
into a bundle when ripening is in 
and the whole well covered with mats 


will keep them in good condition i : 


siderable period under ordinary cond 


Late vinery q 
The thinning of the berries in th 
vinery ought now to be finished, or, at 
approaching its conclusion. It is Oe 
to go over the bunches twice in orde 
small or seedless berries which have 
overlooked on the first occasion may 
moved, but if the thinner has had exp 
the second operation need not be nect 
In the management of sublateral gro 
this house it is best, I consider, to rn 
entirely any sublaterals below the bun 
to pinch all above the bunch at on 
Strong, robust main leaves will do the 
better than those on young wood, a 
any case, such main leaves ought not 
obscured from sun and light. Ve 
freely with a rising morning thermo 
many evils follow insufficient mornif 
lation which disperses the Me 
sphere, always present if the house ha 
closed overnight. Ji 


Arum Lilies _ a 

These may now be dried off and resi 
a time if this method of cultivati 
favoured, or they can be shaken out o 
pots and planted out in the plunging § 
Both methods have their adherents—1 
be sufficient to say that plants whi 
dried off and rested usually produce | 
well in advance of those whi 
planted out. In either case pottt 
to be done as soon as the you 
show through the soil. 


Cyclamens 

Two-year-old corms make very u 
mens; indeed, those of greater 
at times, to be lightly discar 
ought now to be cleaned down 
of withering foliage. The p 
washed and placed in a cold f 
fresh foliage is well started repott 
done. A little good peat in the com) 
valuable; Cyclamens appear to Hie 
good mixture which has stood | 
years is one-half part of good ~ 
one-quarter part of leaf-mould 
part of peat, and a sufficiency © 
Shade for a time. 


The kitchen garden 

Growth is belated among ve 
and continues to be slow, but 
of the year things usually come 
rapidly. Complete the planting 
and of Savoys, and make «goc 
ficiencies or blanks in previous pla 
the various Brassicas. - The work 
out the bulk of Broccoli, Asparé 
and Sprouting Broccoli is not 
pressing, but in our northern latitues 
not advisable to delay the planting of 
until too late a date. W. McGur! 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshwe. 
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E is nothing formidable about the 
sre, so long as such austerity is not 
ed to undue extremes. In horticul- 
erity is largely avoided; perhaps one 
nost add avoided without exception. 
ange so vast as is the field of horti- 
deas and designs at the present time 
iewhat surprising that austerity of 
nd arrangement is so_ studiously 
s it is, yet it is but natural for us to 
' to that which has in it a certain 
of sentiment. The weeping tree, 
ie tell ourselves, looks so pretty in our 
s far more to us from all points of 
na stiff, upright, austere tree. And 
| a great deal may be said for the 
‘f the pendulous tree and for the 
jf all other classes. It is, however, 
iit and proper that we should, as 
( the garden and the woodland, con- 
jie of those wonderful Fastigiate trees 
jlaced in their rightful sphere, cannot 
0 the glory of our surroundings. 
jf all, let us state a few plain facts 
vantages of the austere trees which 
i shortly deal with. The upright 
{ relieve the monotony of the flat 
‘tending to raise the garden land- 
iid they also throw up in contrast the 
Listic beauty of other growths. The 
ilt with here are by no means all of 
) but there is a good selection, and 
) to aid us to a better idea of their 
imerits. 
iencing with the Cupressus Lawson- 
jimi, a very glaucous tree, is almost 
eeple in habit. Var. erecta viridis 
in-like; in fact, we may say that 
ay other tree can be compared with 
i2ty from this point of view. It was 
ed at Woking in 1855, and it has one 
rmely, its liability to become bare at 
« Also of column-like growth is the 
Smithii, though by no means so 
i C., Lawsoniana Wisselii, likewise 
i2, very glaucous, has branchlets very 
ed crowded, and generally it is too 
(vered with foliage to warrant our 
‘onsideration. | 
peer ocarpas, the variety Fastigiata, 
very erect branches, is always a 
‘ to be admired, and it is, perhaps, 
(in beauty easily by C, macrocarpa 
hich, although almost identical in 
is the advantage of glorious yellow 
nd foliage. A group of the fore- 
uld be a very valuable addition to 
den, especially where the need of 
| the monotony is felt. 
\bies family give us one excellent 
( in the variety pectinata pyramidalis, 
tms like a spire, gradually tapering 
1 point. 
Poplars, there are several of import- 
ie best being alba pyramidalis. It 
€a very handsome tree and is exceed- 
snder. The foliage, which is white 
je leaves, gives it a most effective 
ice in the breeze. An excellent ex- 
i to be seen at Kew, some 80 feet 
'. alba Richardii is a similar tree, but 
5s are yellow on the reverse instead of 


a italica, the Lombardy Poplar, well 
lind admired, surely, by all, can be 
led the king of fastigiate trees. The 
‘Plantierensis, which is very similar 
-ombardy Poplar, grows well, and 
ily in having downy leaf-stalks. 

).cers may be commented upon as well 
yof consideration—A. Lobelii and A. 
m monumentale. The former, a 
(s tree 60 feet high, has leaves five- 


stricta, of unlimited austerity, 
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Austerity in the Garden 


By BrRucE HEWITT 


lobed, often 6 inches wide and somewhat 
less in length. It is a native of Italy. The 
latter is most striking in appearance and is 
well named, being particularly monumental 
in form. 

An Aralia (Chinensis pyramidalis) is cer- 
tainly fit to occupy a place among our erect- 
growing trees. Aralias are always pleasing, 
and this one differs mainly in habit, having 
the same 3 feet 6 inches (or even more) leaves, 
which are nearly half this measurement 
across. 

Obviously, exceptional height will be re- 
quired of some trees in this section, and none 
will be found to surpass the common Spruce 
(Picea excelsa stricta), a veritable cathedral- 
like spire, gracefully slender, and tapering to 
a height of often 160 feet. 

There are two Beech trees sufficiently erect 
of habit to consider as suitable for our pur- 
pose, and these are Fagus sylvatica fastigiata 
and pyramidalis. Between these two varie- 
ties there is very little difference; both are, 
when fully grown, some 120 feet to 160 feet 
high. 

Junipers are fascinating in whatever 
locality they may be employed, and for the 
inclusion in our austere collection there are 
several which call for some comment. The 
first and most impressive is Juniperus com- 
munis compressa, wonderfully compact and 
minute, scarcely exceeding 18 inches at the 
age of 20. It is probably the densest-grow- 
ing of our Conifers, and it is certainly the 
most attractive. Another very useful Juniper 
is the variety Fastigiata, a very graceful tree 
of monumental type well grown in Scotland, 
a fact to be borne in mind by English gar- 
deners, in view of the tendency prevailing 
amongst employers generally to give prefer- 
ence to ‘‘ Scotsmen.’’ It is to be remarked 
in passing that, happily, England possesses 
numerous exceptionally qualified men of her 
own training, and that there is less tendency 
nowadays to give important appointments to 
men who have been trained over the border. 
After all, is this not as it should be? I think, 
definitely, yes. But to pass on to the Elms, 
what have they to offer us in the austere de- 
partment? 

Ulmus montana fastigiata (the Exeter 
Elm) is one which frequently has twisted 
branches and foliage, and U. Wredei, with 
its somewhat yellow leaves, is very likely a 
form of this. Both are Wych or Scotch 
Elms, but it is to be noted that the leaves of 
both are more rounded than those of the type. 

The Cornish Elm (U. stricta) is a tree fre- 
quently as much as too feet in height and of 
the tapering type. Variety Wheatleyi, closely 
resembling U._ stricta, has more rigid 
branches, and is often referred to as the 
Jersey Elm. Im any case it is worth a place. 

Ulex europeus strictus, spring-flowering 
variety which I must not too strongly plead 
the merits of by reason of its unwillingness 
to flower freely, is the Irish Gorse, and Gorse 
is always of the nature to be carefully located. 

Low Birch (Betula pumila) is a very useful 
shrub, generally limiting its height to 9 feet 
or 10 feet, and therefore of service for spots 
where high-growing trees are mot desired. 
It has round leaves + inch to 13 inches long, 
somewhat fluffy on either side, and of a pale 
grevish colour underneath. ; : 

Betula verrucosa (the Silver Birch), with 
its silvery trunk, must claim a prominent 
position. ‘in our austere section, and | the 
variety Fastigiata, very similar in habit to 
the Lombardy Poplar, is an ideal tree for the 
garden, 

Among the Prunus we have P. padus 
and Simon, 
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a small deciduous tree of pyramidal growth. 
The leaves are very similar to Peach leaves, 
and the blossoms open in March or April and 
are white. The fruit, which must not be 
confused with the genuine Apricot known to 
us as a wall fruit, is 2 inches wide and about 
the same depth, with yellow flesh. There is 
in the care of Mr. Edwin Beckett, at Alden- 
ham, one of these trees, but I am by no 
means certain what success is attained there 
as to its fruiting. 

Esculus Hippocastanum (the Horse Chest- 
nut) offers one variety, pyramidalis, which can 
be usefully accommodated in the Fastigiate 
section. The branches extend at an angle of 
45 degs. 

Carpinus betulus columnaris and pyra- 
midalis, both common Hornbeams, are excel- 
lent trees. A fine example of the latter is to 
be seen at Rouen. 

The only Buxus which can claim to come 
within the sphere of our present work is B. 
sempervirens pyramidalis, which has very 
erect branches, but it is rather an untidy 
shrub, and, unless utilised for a hedge, is not 
worthy of much consideration. 

One great prize which is really well worth 
minute attention if successful raising be de- 
sired is the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera pyramidalis), as upright as a Lombardy 
Poplar and generally 30 feet or more in 
height. By reason of its handsome bark and 
flowers it is to be regarded as a very valuable 
addition to any garden. 

Morus alba fastigiata may also occupy a 
place, although by no means “‘ austere,’’ and 
there is the Sweet or Spanish Chestnut 
(Castanea sativa pyramidalis), which should 
not be omitted. 

Of the more uncommon there is the Hop 
Tree (Ptelea trifoliata), of which the variety 
Fastiagata is ideal for our purpose. It is 
seldom more than 18 feet in height, often: 
broader than this, and frequently to be found 
with its trunk at an angle. Its leaves are 
trifoliate, as its name indicates, leaflets 
lanceolate, oblong, or ovate, and downy 
underneath. The centre leaf is the larger. 
It flowers during June, often later by a few 
weeks, and the blooms are greenish-white 
21 inches in diameter. Its fruits form in 
dense clusters and are thin like a coin. It is 
a most interesting tree. 

The Pyrus family offers us two good types 
for this work, aucuparia and _ pinnatifida 
fastigiata, the first-named Mountain Ash be- 
ing a very splendid and satisfactory specimen 
of erect-growing austerity. The other 
variety, often 50 feet high, has lofty branches, 
leaves some 4 inches to 5 inches long, and 
flowers (in May) 2 inch across, white. The 
fruit is brilliant red, oval in shape—almost 
round, in fact—and less than 4 inch long. 
This tree is found in North and Central 
Europe wild. 

Our article would be incomplete were the 
Cypress Oak to be omitted—Quercus 
pedunculata—which has leaves and acorns 
similar to those borne by the common Oak. 
In habit, however, it resembles the Lom- 
bardy “Poplar, and is, therefore, much to be 
desired. 

Cephalotaxus pedunculata fastigiata, of 
Irish, Yew habit, is a shrub very slow of 
growth and to be strongly commended for 
formality. 

The Acacias contribute three of their kind 
for our purpose—Robina pseudacacia fasti- 
giata, R. p. monophylla, and monophylla 
fastigiata—all erect of habit and columnular, 
although, strictly speaking, hardly ‘‘austere.”’ 
They are, however, distinctly useful for the 
class of work we are considering. 

It is superfluous to dwell at any length 
upon those varieties of the Yew which lend 
themselves so admirably to this department 
of garden work. A Yew, no matter which 
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variety, is either austere, grand, imposing, 
or majestic, but those which especially im- 
press us for the purpose of the present sub- 
ject are Taxus baccata adpressa, T. baccata 
fastigiata, and fastigiata aurea. 

There remains one more to add to the list 
and so bring our subject to a conclusion, and 
this is a tree well worth a little trouble to 
cultivate, Thuya plicata var. pyramidalis, 
columnar in shape. In its wild state its 
height would probably exceed 200 feet, whilst 
its diameter of trunk would easily be 16 feet 
to 18 feet. It was introduced into England 
by Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, and promises 
well as a forest tree. 

Undoubtedly much depends upon arrange- 
ment of austere trees, and too great care 
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cannot be exercised in making a selection. 
Added to this, surroundings have to be taken 
most minutely into account. Groups of vari- 
ous varieties can well be employed, but a 
keen eye to distance and arrangement should 
be kept. One point to firmly avoid is the 
inclusion of fastigiate trees amid surround- 
ings of stone, such as crazy paving, in these 
days nothing more nor less than a fetish. 
In planting adjacent to buildings some 
thought on the class of architecture is im- 
portant, for Gothic style is admirably suited 
to austerity, whilst modern ‘‘ erections ’’ are 
not. There is, moreover, something in the 
correct arrangement of garden austerity 
which softens the aspect to a very delightful 
and pleasing finish. 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Naming a collection of trees and shrubs 


(R. Ward).—You could not do better than 
obtain a copy of ‘‘ The English Flower Gar- 
den,’’ by William Robinson, now in its 14th 
edition, price 24s. This splendid book deals 
with trees, shrubs, and flowers, and is gener- 
ously illustrated. ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs Hardy 
in the British Isles,’ by W. J. Bean, is another 
indispensable book to anyone who cares for, 
and seeks, information concerning trees and 
shrubs. It is in its third edition and the cost 
is 43 3s. net. Both the above are obtain- 
able from John Murray, 50a, Albemarle 
Street, London, W. 1. You would find a 
mine of useful information in them, the latter 
dealing with most of the species of Rhodo- 
dendron. We shall be pleased to name any- 
thing you care to send and of which you may 
be in doubt. See ‘‘ Naming Plants,’’ under 
our rules ‘‘ Answers to Queries.”’ 


Bamboo canes 

We have a great number of Bamboos that I 
want to thin out, and I should be much 
obliged if you can tell me whether there is 
any way of drying them so as to use for 
sticking, and, if so, at what age they should 
be cut and home-treated. 

E. M. WILLIAMSON. 


[If these are cut about March and stored 
thinly in a very airy shed what leaves are 
upon them will drop away and the canes will 
toughen. These may then be used for 
staking purposes. 
least two years old. 
and Metake are of little value. ] 


The Red Willow 


I hay» been asked about the cutting down 
of Red Willows, as often recommended in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. What month 
should it be done, also must they be cut each 
winter? In this case you would only have a 
single stem. If cut in autumn could that 
young shoot have catkins in the following 
spring? Supposing one cut a year or two- 
year old plant down, what would be the re- 
sult? JI had one given to me; it was a year 
old and had several shoots. I was too timid 
to venture cutting it till I knew. S.A. M. 


The canes should be at’ 
Species such as Palmata 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in wny one week by the 
same correspondent. Where inore than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


[The Red Willow should be cut down at 
the end of March, when it may be reduced to 
almost any extent. This should be done 
every year if a dwarf plant is desirable. If 
a year or two-year old plant was cut to 
within 1 foot of the ground you would get a 
shapely bush of red shoots the following year 
about 5 feet high, but no catkins. Cut your 
plant down next year to within a foot of the 
ground. | 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Sweet Williams 


I have some Sweet Williams that I am 
anxious to preserve for another year. Can I 
layer these the same as Carnations? If so, 
should I do it now? MILITES. 


[ Yes, you may layer them immediately the 
flowers are over, exactly as you would Car- 
nations. They also strike from cuttings if 
placed in sandy soil and kept in a cool, closed 
frame shaded from bright sunshine. ] 


Climbing plants for shaded pergola 


My neighbour in one part of my garden 
has put a concrete wall. I propose to put a 
wooden fence or pergola on my side to hide 
it. As this fence will be in a shady part 
under Fir trees I am wondering what climb- 
ing plants I can plant to grow up it, as very 
few plants grow under Firs. ere 1 

[Clematis montana -rubens, Vitis Coig- 
nettia, V. Englemanni, Ivies, Rose Caroline 
Testout, Honeysuckles, such as _. Lonicera 
japonica and L. Late Red Dutch, Celastrus 
articulatus, Actinidia chinensis, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Tropzolum speciosum,  Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum, Kerria japonica 
flore-plena, Rose Paul’s Carmine Pillar, 
Wistaria multijuga and W. multijuga var. 
alba, Smilax rotundifolia, and Solanum 
jasminoides. ] 


Clematis and Polygonum not flowering 
For two years I have had Clematis 
montana and Polygonum baldschuanicum in 
my garden. They have both made good 
growth and sent out abundance of foliage, 
but neither has flowered. Could you explain 
the reason of this? . S..R.G: 


[This is usually due to improper pruning, 


Lal 
= 
July 7, 
which must be carried out immediaj 
former has ceased blooming, as the 
are borne upon the old—or past seg 
wood, and to cut this away during 
as is often done, is to cut away allt 
Cease pruning altogether until the 
flowered, and this it is certain to 
course. The same applies, but in a 
degree, to the Polygonum, which, if) 
winter, should be lightly thinned ¢ 
for the first few years this is best 
Unpruned plants bloom in amazir 
fusion, and if you give them time you 
pleased with the result. ] ’ 


Caterpillars eating leaves of Sol 
Seal 

(R. M. J.).—If you spray your plar 
Katakilla about three times at inter 
10 days you will rid yourself of these 
some pests. Katakilla may be obtain 
most horticultural sundriesmen, but 
you meet with any difficulty in ob 
this remedy the manufacturers, | 
McDougall, and Robertson, of Be 
stead, will supply you. 


The Madonna Lily diseased an 
phiniums suffering from Mil 


(Mrs. R. Skinner).—Madonna Lili 
all diseased flower-stalks away an 
them. Spray any remaining foliags 
14 days, whilst in a growing stat 
sulphide of potassium at the rate of 
3 gallons of water. . At the end of 
lift the bulbs and immerse them | 
minutes in a pail of water containing 
of permanganate of potash. Whilst s 
dust them over with flowers of sulpl 
transplant into fresh, well-drained soi 
sunshine. Plant so that the top of th 
are not more than 2 inches beneath t 
face. Sunshine is necessary for the 
of these plants, and wet, badly-drait 
is fatal to them. You may yet o1 
this disease. Delphiniums: These o 
have been dealt with sooner, and t 
you can do now is to cut away and b 
badly-infected shoots and burn them. 
the. remainder with sulphide of po 
exactly as advised for the Madonna | 
the mildew with which they are s 
affected will disappear. Badly-draine 
ground is a frequent cause of this” 
and you should endeavour to improve 
working lime and ashes into the soil, 
by draining. % 


Planting Daffodils 


(W. H. Mason).—Allow the foli 
ripen properly before lifting, and, af 
ing, place the bulbs in the sun for a \ 
become thoroughly . finished. Whe 
dried remove all roots and dead folia 
store in a cool, dry place until the 
August, when they should again be. 
in good ground. This practice produ 
best results. ‘ 


Astets blooming in June? 


(Mrs. C. Woodward).—It is mot us 
Asters to bloom at this season, and th 
you speak of as blooming now 1s prob 
Erigeron, which much resembles 4 
Aster. 


Herbaceous Phlox failing 


(Mrs; 3ieves: Trelawney).—The 
shoots are suffering from the atte 
slugs, which barked the base of the 
earlier in the season, thus causing 4 
rotting or decay of the stem. Cut 
affected shoots away and spray me 
the plants only with Bordeaux Mix 
diluted form. See that all portions 
base of the plants are thoroughly wet! 


1 
| 
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failing 
wards).—The plants appear to be at- 
y mildew very badly, and all you can 
damp them over lightly and, whilst 
pply a dusting of green sulphur, 
are to see that some of it adheres to 
of the plants. The cold weather is 
le for your trouble. 


GREENHOUSE 

ailing 

—The piece of leaf sent is from one 
Agave family and is not a Cactus, 
speaking. We should say there is 
( that this plant is in soil too close 
jat retains moisture too long. Possi- 
planted in a well-drained pot with 
sndy loam it might be saved. Too 
Jof the water-can will also make these 
») off a brown colour, especially if the 
ot very porous. 


ig a greenhouse 


». Taylor).—Flowers which bloom 
ristmas in a greenhouse are not very 
s, but the following may be expected 
io:—Arum: Lilies, Bouvardia, Mrs. 
jareen and others, Coleus thyrsoideus, 
(ma riparium, Calceolaria Clibrani, 
‘dgei, Cyclamen in variety, Poinsettia, 
jlendens grandiflora, Marguerite Mrs. 
ller, M. Queen Alexandra, Pelar- 
) (both Zonal and Fancy), Primula 
ifimbriata and P. s. stellata, Solanum 
irum for berries, Azalea indica in 


| Plumbago coccinia superba, P. 
iP. ‘rosea, Cinerarias, Cytisus 
i, Primula malacoides, Diplacus 
3,  Winter-flowering Carnations, 
Elliotiana, Perpetual - flowering 
3, such as B, Corallina, Crimson 
Fuchsioides, Gloire d’Chatelaine, 


ia, and Carminata, also B. Gloire 
me in variety, Amaryllis in variety, 
‘hyllum miniatum, Hybrid Winter- 
if Begonias, such as Clibrans (crim- 
clipse, Bank Hall Beauty, Emily 
f Mrs. Heal, Winter Cheer, Mrs. 
‘Barnes, Glory of Cincinnati, and 
Which should be obtainable at the 
lime for growing on to bloom during 


iter, 
ROSES 
Lids deformed 


—This trouble is common among 
iRoses, especially those having very 
soms, Mme. Isaac Perriere being an 
». All you can do is to pick off the 
ibuds and burn them, as the second 
rarely affected. Spray the plants on 
lies occasions with quassia and 


lat intervals of ro days. 


vith green buds 
Gladys Thomson).—See 


FRUIT 


unsatisfactory 


y Synnott)—The Peaches, leaves, 
larrived in a very mixed-up state, and 
vir appearance we consider them to 
ling from dryness at the root, over- 
of the branches, and starvation. 
‘good soaking of water, and in about 
s time give the trees a little feeding, 
diluted drainings from a farmyard or 
yessing of farmyard manure. If 
1s procurable, then apply a good 
lg of Clay’s Fertiliser, watering it 
Also thin out the shoots so that a 
from 4 inches to 6 inches is left be- 
(ch pair of shoots, as by so doing you 
fourage the development of stronger 
er-ripened wood. Such work should 
1in winter when the trees are bare, 
“is nothing to prevent you doing the 


reply to 


i 
1 
| 
| 
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thinning now. Early in October endeavour 
to improve the border by removing the loose 
soil from the surface and replace with good 
turfy loam, wood-ash, and old lime or mortar- 
rubble. We find no presence of disease, and 
if you carry out these instructions and air 
your house with care your trouble should 
cease. The lime will prove very beneficial in 
assisting the trees during the stoning period. 


Grapes scalded 


(D. M.).—This is caused through late or 
imperfect ventilation on some bright sunny 
morning whilst the internal atmosphere and 
the berries are saturated with moisture, and 
the varieties most subject to it are Muscat of 
Alexandria and Lady Downe’s Seedling. 
Admit air to the house in the morning as 
soon as a temperature of 70 degs. is recorded 
by the thermometer, and gradually increase 
the air with the rising temperature of the 
house. Also close the house down at a later 
hour in the afternoon, always damping both 
floor and stages when doing so. Unless you 
pay constant attention to careful and intelli- 
gent airing you will never succeed with 
Grapes. 

Trouble with Gooseberries and Peaches 

(S. A. R.).—Your Gooseberries are at- 
tacked by American Gooseberry Mildew, and 
we advise you to burn all bushes so affected. 
Others suspected should be sprayed at fre- 
quent intervals with Bordeaux Mixture in 
diluted strength. This is a very serious 
disease, and every endeavour should be made 
on your part to stamp it out. We find 
nothing which would account for the condi- 
tion of the Peach leaves you send, except that 
they are attacked by Shot Hole fungus, to 
check which spray the trees with the am- 
moniacal solution of copper carbonate at 
intervals of 10 days. 


VEGET ABLES 


Thrips on Culinary Peas 

(G. Walton).—You will prevent this pest 
from attacking Peas if you syringe the plants 
daily with clear soft water, which should be 
so applied that the force will be directed as 
much to the underside of the leaves as to the 
upper surface. Of remedial measures that of 
spraying the plants with nicotine wash is re- 
commended. Dissolve 1 lb. of soft-soap in 
hot water, allow the solution to cool, add # oz. 
of nicotine or of nicotine sulphate, and make 
up with water to 10 gallons. Avoid using 
this wash in bright sun. 


Asparagus and salt 

Is there any real advantage in dressing 
Asparagus beds with salt? ‘The head gar- 
dener of rather a large place near me does 
not agree with it, and only dresses the beds 
with manure or artificials. MivitEs. 


[The Asparagus is a native plant and found 
wild on the Cornish and other coasts. It is 
also abundant as a wild plant on the salt 
steppes of Poland and Southern Russia, but 
wherever it is found wild the soil and air are 
well charged with salt, hence the reason for 
applying salt to cultivated plants, which de- 
rive considerable benefit therefrom. The 
time to apply salt is about the beginning of 
April, when a free sprinkling should be 
given. | 


Black Fly on Broad Beans 

(H. C. Gardiner).—Syringe the plants with 
quassia extract and nicotine—this is obtain- 
able from any horticultural sundriesman—at 
intervals of 10 days, and a second application 
should see your crop absolutely free of this 
pest. 
Sowing Brussel Sprouts in autumn 


(Milites).—This practice has nothing to re- 
commend it; the finest Sprouts are obtained 


by sowing the seeds in gentle heat under 


, damage other people’s ground. 
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glass the first week in March and pricking 
them out into boxes when large enough to 
handle, growing on in warm frames until the 
weather becomes favourable for them to be 
placed in the open. 


Onion maggot 

(A. M. F.).—Mix a wineglassful of paraffin 
oil with a pint of boiling water, and to this 
add 2 gallons of rain or soft water. Place in 
a watering-can and walk slowly along the 
rows, applying just sufficient of this mixture 
to reach the roots of the plants. Repeat in 
10 days, and even a third time if necessary, 
but two applications are usually sufficient to 
kill the maggots. The first application should 
be given immediately, or even before, the 
thinning has been done. 


Cucumbers dying 


(G. Garton).—The roots enclosed are badly 
attacked with a small insect which we do not 
recognise. There is nothing you can do to 
remedy this with the present batch of plants, 
all of which should be cleared out at once 
together with every particle of soil. The 
house should then be fumigated and the walls 
washed down with hot lime. The soil will 
not do at all, and before planting other 
Cucumbers out fresh loam from a totally 
different quarter must be obtained, and we 
would advise you to mix Vaporite with such 
soil when making it up for the borders. 


LEGAL POINTS 

Destroying injurious weeds 

There was an Act passed a few years ago 
for preventing people letting their weeds 
Would you 
be good enough to tell me if the Act applies 
to (1) gardens in towns or only to agricul- 
tural lands, and (2). could you give me the 
title of the Act in question? A civil re- 
monstrance has been of no avail. 

SUFFERER. 

|The law with regard to the destruction of 
injurious weeds originated in the Corn Pro- 
duction Acts, and that part of these Acts still 
remains in force. It is provided that where 
the Minister of Agriculture is satisfied that 
there are injurious weeds growing upon any 
land he may serve upon the occupier of that 
land written notice to cut down or destroy 
such weeds, and if this notice is not complied 
with within a reasonable time the land where 
the weeds are growing may be entered upon 
by an authorised person and the work may 
be done at the expense of the occupier. The 
powers of the Minister of Agriculture are 
usually delegated to the local County Agri- 
cultural Committee—there is a Committee 
for Surrey; the local police would know 
where its headquarters are—and they are 
the proper authorities to whom complaint 
should be made. ] 


Roots of neighbour’s trees invading 
garden 
(Hove).—There is nothing to prevent you 
cutting away any roots invading your gar- 
den up to the boundary line. We do not 
think you will be further troubled with 
suckers if you treat the severed ends as sug- 


gested. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Worms in soil and weed in lawn 

(B. B.).—For the worms in pots water with 
sulphate of potash at the rate of a table- 
spoonful to 3 gallons of water, and when 
mixing fresh potting soil introduce a little 
Vaporite or Terrafumite into the mixture. 
Kor the weed in lawn try a dressing of 
Bentley’s Lawn Sand, paying special atten- 
tion to those parts specially affected. The 
address is Messrs. Bentley and Sons, Barrow- 
on-Humber, Hull, and both the above may 
be obtained from them. 
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Slug-infested garden 

I possess a very old-fashioned garden 
which has been cultivated for at least 100 
years, but sadly neglected during the last 10 
years. The garden is infested with slugs. 
The following will give you some idea of the 
extent of the trouble. Last year out of about 
5 cwts. of Potatoes every one was holed 
badly and the whole lot went to the pigs. 
To-day, out of 4 Ibs. or 5 lbs. of ripe Straw- 
berries, I obtained four berries only, the re- 
mainder being without interiors. What can 
I do to get rid of the pest from a garden of 
about 2 acre? SLUGGED. 
_ [We recommend your getting into touch 

with The Slug-Mort Company, Penzance, 
Cornwall. They sell a very excellent pre- 
paration at 1s. 6d. per packet (sufficient for 
1 acre), which, when mixed with a quantity 
of fine bran, will easily and quickly get rid 
of these pests. Follow the directions of the 
manufacturers in mixing, and, with a light 
wind at your back, throw the mixture into 
the air in small handfuls, so that it is widely 
and evenly distributed over the whole gar- 
den, scattering it well, especially on rockeries, 
near hedges, walls, and seed-beds. Warm, 
moist weather is the best time to apply, and 
it is desirable to repeat the application at an 
interval of about three weeks, to dea! with 
those insects which may have been dormant 
at the time of the first broadcast, and again 
later in the season to wipe out the young 
hatched in the meantime. This is a simple 
process and should effectively clear your gar- 
den of the pests, and will not injure the vege- 
tation. | 


Weed spoiling lawn 

(J. M. W.).—The plant you send is Lotus 
tenuis (Slender Bird’s-foot Trefoil), and as 
we have no experience of the effect of lawn 
sand upon this particular plant we advise you 
to send a sample to Messrs. Bentley and 
Sons, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, who 
specialise in weed destroyers on lawns and 
who would be able to assist you. Possibly 
their Moss Killer would destroy it. Their 
advice in this case, however, is desirable. 


Where to obtain scented-leaved Geranium, 
growing and propagating Hydran- 
geas, where to obtain Cotton seed 

(F. F.).—(1) ~~ Clibrans, = Altrincham, 

Cheshire, or Robert Veitch and Son, Exeter. 

(2) Potted on and stood on ashes in the open, 

whether they have bloomed or not. It is un- 

wise to allow them to become potbound 
seriously. The soil should consist of three 
parts turfy loam and one part made up of 
leaf-mould, wood-ash, sand, and a little 

Clay’s Fertiliser. Introduce to a frost-proof 

house by the second week in October. (3) 

Cotton Seed: Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt, 

Germany, offer Gossypium herbacea. 


Basic Slag as a fertiliser 

(S. R. C.).—Yes, a valuable one, too, 
especially among fruit trees, but it should be 
applied in the late autumn. 


Lavender hedge failing 

What is the best way to treat a Lavender 
hedge which is beginning to die? The hedge 
was planted seven years ago, and up to the 
last year has done splendidly. It is about 
2 feet 6 inches high and about 3 feet thick. 
| am very anxious to revive it, and have been 
advised to give it a dressing of canary guano. 
It seems to me that that manure would be 
too strong. Up to the present it has had no 
manure or artificial fertiliser of any sort. I 
am cutting out the dead wood and letting in 
the air and light as much as possible. 

ped BoA 

[You might prune the damaged bushes 
back to within 6 inches of the ground, when 
a portion of them would probably break 
away and rejuvenate themselves. A_ better 


folium; 2, 
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plan, however, is to dig out the affected 
bushes, change the soil, and fill up with 
vigorous young plants. Instead of artificial, 
give the hedge a light mulch of farmyard 
manure, or litter of some kind. You have 
done quite right in cutting away the dead 


wood. | 
NAMES OF PLANTS 


D. Fettom.—1, Weigela Eva Rathke; 2, 
Spartium junceum (Spanish Broom); 3, 
Erigeron speciosus var. superbus; 4, Pole- 
monium cceruleum (Jacob’s Ladder). 

S. H. B.—Undoubtedly a Crategus, but 
we do not recognise the variety. 

Lady Allen.—We have failed to locate 
either of the old double Primroses you men- 
tion, and it is doubtful if either is now in 
cultivation. 

H. Simons.—Anne Boelyn. 

Capt. H. L. Cochrane.—Heuchera macro- 
phylla. 

G. Wigmore.—Probably a variety of the 
Cheddar Pink (Dianthus czesius), but diffi- 
cult to name from such a poor example. If 
you send a representative example to Mr. J. 
Stormonth, Kirkbride, Cumberland, he 
would probably be able to supply you with 
plants. 

Arthur H. Hewitt.—Viburnum Opulus (the 
single Guelder Rose). 

G. G.—The flower is that of the Welsh 
Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica), and it will 
grow and seed as freely in Buckinghamshire 
as it does in Devon. 

H. Simons.—Hemerocallis citrina. Iris 
flowers all dead, but probably Iris pseudo 
acorus. 

H. W. Laing.—1, Erodium trichomane- 

Alyssum tortuosum; 3, Sedum 
obtusatum. 

Mrs. Thomson.—Iris graminea, the habit 
you speak of being characteristic of the plant. 

Miss Janet Key.—Impossible to name from 
such an example. Please send better speci- 
men with flower also. 

E. Pike.—1, Mme. Lambard; 2, Mrs. 
Stevens; 3, Ophelia; 4, General MacArthur. 

C. F. Button.—The frond sent is that of 
Adiantum gracillimum. 

J. W. M.—Mme. Gabriel Luizet. 

W. C.—Veronica parviflora var. angusti- 
folia. The pale pink Rose is Mrs. John 
Laing; monthly Rose, Fabvier; old climber, 
Longworth Rambler. 

B. W.—Hypericum androsemum. 

H. G., Hexham.—Probably  Solandra 
grandiflora, but a flower is necessary. 

G. S., Sutton.—1, Lithospermum petrzeum ; 
2, Achillea Herba rota; 3, Tropzeolum nanum 
Beauty of Malvern; 4, Cymbidium Low- 
ianum. 

G. H. T.—Limnanthes Douglasi. 

Blackberry, Bathgate.—1, Diplacus gluti- 
nosus; 2, Cestrum elegans; 3, Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus; 4, not recognised. 

E, N.—The name is Coleus thyrsoideus and 
the Dog’s Tooth Violet (Erythronium dens- 
canis). Its seeding is not unusual, and if you 
do not disturb the soil about the plants the 
seed will germinate round about them. 

E. F. C.—Daphne Mezereum, native of 
Europe and Siberia, and found apparently 
wild, though sparsely so, in Britain. 

G. C. P.—Peonia lutea. 

H. S., Luton.—Campanula persicifolia. 
There are many varieties of this Campanula 
in cultivation, single, double, white, blue, 
and purple; pallida grandiflora and Telham 
Beauty are two of the best. They all revel 
in cool soil, shade, or moisture. 

C. A. Lale, King’s Langley.—Roses: A, 
Mme. Hector Leuillot; B, Lieut. Chaure; C, 
George Dickson; D, Crimson Damask. 

C. Mott.—The fruiting shrub is Sambucus 
racemosus (the Red-berried Elder), native of 
Europe, but not of Britain. A flower of the 
Peruvian Lily (Alstr6meria aurantiaca) was 
also included in this box. 
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The Guildford and District ] 
Society | 


The successful formation of the Gui 
and District Rose Society is due 4 
the organisation and ability of one j 
who persuaded .other Rose lovers i 
trict that it was high time a local 
should be formed who should devote 
tion to the Rose, and nothing but the 
Aided by a few capable residents this 
Society came into existence last year, 
a successful Autumn Show was hek 
Summer Rose Show was held in t 
of Weir House, Millmead, Gu 
June 27th. Coming so closely | 


and owing to the fact that most of the < 
is sandy soil, qualms might well hay 
felt as to its success. Though six or 
nurserymen were obliged to cancel th 
hibits at the last moment a grand sho 
held, worthy and reminiscent of the N 
Rose Society’s shows in its earlier 
The tent, a very long one, was well 
with Roses of exceptional quality, bi 
the trade and amateurs. The atter 
was particularly good and financially si 
ful. The whole district responded spler 
so that permanent success is assurec 
the chief nurserymen’s sections, 20 f 
4 feet and 10 feet by 4 feet, the first 
was taken by Colchester in the forme 
in the latter the first was retained by ; 
firm with flowers of the very finest q 
This was the best exhibit in the whole 
The amateur classes, which were num 
brought forth Roses of faultless q 
everybody being astonished at 4 
ford could do. This Society is a chile 
National Rose Society, by whom it ha 
given invaluable help, and, incident: 
grandchild of the Royal : i 


Society. 
TRADE NOTES — 
The Horticultural Section at 
Agricultural Society’s Show at 
was a most attractive one, and th 
ficent collection of vegetables which 
Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), L 
was a tribute to the superiority 
class strains of vegetable seeds 
supply. A beautiful display of 
presented a gorgeous sight. It is 
note that over 200 gold medals 
cups have been awarded to exhibit 
vegetables and flowers in re 
Another most interesting section was 
to growing grasses for lawns, bowling § 

putting greens, golf courses, etc, 
David Green and Son, of Lytham. 
issued a special list for pumps. +! 
covers all types, and includes a good ¢ 
interesting and useful information rela 
pump requirements for various purpost 
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Mr. A. Matruews, formerly gardener | 
Groves, Deans Green Hall, I 
Cheshire, now gardener to Mt 
Remp-Wacker, Ruckley Grange, S| 
Salop. ea 

Mr. G. F. Hatxerr, formerly gardener 
Ricuarp GrauaM, Bt., Netherby, 
town, . Cumberland, now garden 
Viscount Dunsrorp, Eastwell Park 
ford, Kent. a 


7 
LATE NOTE 
Strawberry plants for forcing 
Those who force Strawberries ough 
to be layering runners into small pe 
early start in this respect is always a@ 
—many cut off the earlier runners, 
are, as a rule, the best and stronges 
thereby lose valuable time. 


a. ; Fly 


\ Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
wn easily and safely be eradi- 
\ted by means of Abol White 
ly Compound. No apparatus 
| needed. Simply pour the 
ompound down the centre path 
the House at the rate of 24 fluid 
‘s. to 1,000 cubic ft. of space. 
Then reckoning quantity re- 
iired allow 4-pt. for each 2,000 
ibic ft. 


Size Price. Postage. 
| 4 pt. 1/- 6d. 
| & pt 1/9 6d. 
Pt 3/- 9d. 
Qt. 5/- 9d. 
3 gall. 9/- 1/3 
Gall. 17/- 2/6 


‘all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, 


lonmongers, Chemists, and Stores. 
pol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


| Write for Descriptive Folders. 


Abol 
White Fly 
-ompound 


The “CRAB” 
HEOGE TRIMMER 


“Orabbing” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 
Guiding Board. 
13 powerful claws. 
No purhing away of 
soft growth. 
Pain-provoking 
shocks obliterated. 


PRICE 18/6 


(Post free) 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwych, 
I celica W.C.2 


i 
| 


i)etober will be published the first number of 


JE NEW FLORA 
AND SILVA 


ly Journal devoted to Plants and their Cultivation 
in Gardens 


2dited by E, H. M. COX. 


year post free, or 6s. a single copy post free. 


| | Flora and Silva’ will contain original articles by 
‘authorities on all subjects of importance to the 
ener and to all who are interested in new and 

‘8 in gardens. The production and illustrations 
| wili be of the best. 


'pectus will be sent post free on application to: 


FLORA AND SILVA, LTD. 


IMINARY ANNO UNCEMENT 
id Bond Street, London, W. 1 


| 
De ta ln al a 
ea 
{ 
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- Oligls! | 


There’s not a dish quicker 
than Bird’s Custard served © 
with stewed fresh fruit— 
unless it be Bird’s Custard 
and a tin of fruit from the 
Grocers ! 

With either one or the 
other. ‘ Bird’s’ gives you 
the best of the good things 
going at this moment, and 
there’s nothing half so en- 
joyable. 


BIRDS 
CUSTARD 


Tins, 1/334 ; 
silvered boxes, 1/- and 6%d. 
pkts., 1%d. 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


“TONK’S” 


ROSE MANURE 


The finest bloom producer 
per 30/. cwt. 
SWEET PEA FERTILIZER 25/- cwt. 
ToMATo FERTILIZER - 22/6 
Carriage Paid. 
The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONOWIKE 


Greenhouses from 
£4 2 6 


Poultry Houses from Huts from 
£1 12 6 £3 2 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W,C.2 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 


THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 
FUELCONSUMPTION, 
PONG les) wrt tGr EL Tay) 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
Gi rASSie 


WE HOLD LARGE 
STOCKS OF OTHER 
TYeCE. BOILERS— 


SMALL Cal 
mn a] +=HOTWATER PIPES 


HOUSES. 
MADE IN 4 SIZES, 
HEATING POWER 
80-250 LINEAL FEET 
OF 4in. PIPE. 


AND. ELL TINGS — 
eG: 


i il 


WA ISVs 


Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. Telegrams —Hotwater, ’Phone, London 
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EAST SEVEN DAYS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES © 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Despatch 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE | 


oont TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. SPAN ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. ! AMATEUR 8PAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 
| 
| 


No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top This is a cheap orm of] These Greenhouses aremadespecially 
Rustie Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 


Growing House, It is| for. Amateurs, at nominal figure, 


| eee 
}ottoms ol posts tarred. Height 8 feet. cys NERS | well made in ‘sections, | thereby coming within the reach of 
Deere Usual fale NS SS good tongued and grooved | those who require a strong but not # 
’ Price Price wh = boards on base, flat lattice expensive structure, Can be erected (ex 
t b «=—-8 6” path... ae yee 20/6 9/6 anagatt staging on cach side of| by any handy man in a few hours. 
4’ 5s ey = peels 6 12/- doorway, good lock and} The framework is substantially 


AO" As, sea x, ht 17/8 16/- 


—_ key tor door, all necessary | constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being filled in 
5 Zz ... 22/6 20/- iron work for Ventilators, with glass 21 oz. for glazing. | good, sound tongued and grooved match-boarding, a 


» by 56" i a, 26/6 24/- The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for | one coat of g oil colour. Supplied with all neces 
y SS , ee “3 33/6 30/- re-erection. jronwork and stages for each side o: housc. Complete) 
GARDEN BARROWS > Size : Be ye Usual Pee re pe 21-02. glass for glazing. 
: “ ie ae < ra en el s 
buropg Oak or Ash Frame ee ys 7 e Se a re i" £5 17 Usual Sale Usual &al 


Size Price Prico Size Price Pr 
x5 £6 60 -£5 §& 
8x5’ £7 26 £5 15 
9x6 «£8 40 &7 5 


planed elm body. Size, 2 ft. Qin. 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 it. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. 


15’x 9 £17 20 818 
20’ 10" £24 14 0 $19) 
25’x10" £30 12 6 825 


‘i fo as 
10°07, ht Oates AnD . £8 10 
1 18) 2 ES nes Me a Calne 


naooeco 


ocaceoocoe 
we 
= 
ao 
—_— 
oo 
cooeoceoo 


won tyre. r ’ era 
: mena Price SalePeide| 15 < FS peas Tea abe e 217 0 10| ty gut oe 18 Oneal so’ x12 £39 9.0 $36 
iy only, hee a = he eae a ake O58’ x10 9 £03 4 $20 10 x 17 0 £10 17 . 
50 only, to clear, extra heavy make, large size a= , i 
Tops for either of above ‘ ae Ao in 7/6 6/6 50’x 10° = 9 Bi PA Bie £2210 £39 10 Gees psc Ange t 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES, BANK POULTRY HOUSE grodved: boards) have teeta 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, ete. rongly made, aenaeiai ! _| parti i f 
Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. y we La fairl lof Je aaa Lighta’ ee i Me in, by 2 i” : 
Usual Price. Sale Price. SSIES | we La ey eee oi | and fitted with iron handle. PETG: 
Ris si ey: i strong framing, covered planed, | Glazed with 21-02. Glass and got ke = — 
ee 9 il tongued and grooved boards.| |, sual Price. ale Pric 
os Ab sf Thu: Up» and down sliding ‘shutter | £/%2 iy, lla ae eee £1 2 
se Dalam ag shown, hen exit at side. 6x4 vse oe «- £117 6 . £114 
ote JOE 9/- ee 6’ x4’,2 Lights £2 6 6 £2. & 
Size Height Usual Price Baic Price) 9° x6”, 3 e gS 7 46 $3 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 5° x3) 4’ ane tee wu &)) Se £1 5 2 12’ x 6’, 3 es ae S50" 0 84 10 
Height 8 feet. Usual Sale Cb eg | Se en Bt gee iC uer eee re ee ek 85 13 
ishes Tee wae rs AS eee are i2 8 638 0 ae oP A cc a8 os ie : a L 
y 9 iB eee eee eee “ F 4 ’ 9 eee ose 
1b oath ord Mee ak HB Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sa‘e Price 6/6. 8/-,1 Do not pay Kigh prices for your frames made from 1 
6’ path 2, --. 11/6 10/- Lien 8k ee eee boards. Wecansupply at the following low prices. Fy 
RUSTIC FENCING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic | made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best quality bo 
GARDEN LIGHTS. Usual Sale | Hencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. complete pol aya onl 
Price. Price. rs BI OY PD WH CIO SH : 8 rice. ie 
Ungized. 3'xz =. 8/9 > | ERS SCK RA RAR 4x3 Suv 2.48 ose ry 
fe Vvxs .. 4/9 4/- Oe 3 ~~ Sy P@ 6 x4 ee ae -. £2 2 0 #1 
5x36". 6/9 «Ge : : 6’ x4’, 2 Lights a os £214 °0 
i oe Began Cee oe a 
Blered & painted 3’ x ee 7/61 e516 x6’, 5 cb ° 
be “xy . 9/6 rh 160°x@',4 q £7 5 0 £6 10 
fe DAXS6tes..) 13/6. | 12/- 20°K67,5 “a 5: DES sao &7 11 
6x4’ ... 15/6 14/- 24°x6',6 Pee BUG 89 2 
RUSTIG SUMMER ctr He a Sahel Compare these prices with other makers. 
HOUSE. See No.7 PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. 
Gates to match, 
No. 13, ; Price per 3f%, wide, com- Constructed of strong fran 
This, House is very ' sre sy ee Pie plete ve hege cone Mase a | 
roomy, ee ets 160 a “stt.y ... “Bit. 98 ome tnd felted, 1-9, eae g 
Rustic material | 100 1) gfe 7. obik toe aa fed glaze Lon tame 
Pe ne cela lon) tc Sth ah ote ee | eda ea ioe bung’ “on. strong” ‘butts 
strongly avi bis liny o v folts: an : 
Mae Al dikined and e strongly advise you to veel ae pits! same cannot be repeated rie | Tower bolts and lock 
varnished inside and = ae ive. 
out, Supplied trom > iS 
Mickie folowiir igen: SPECIAL OFFER 210Z. GLASS. £6 5 0 
x Boe Sale ar Wy 6 
Usual Price Sale Price tenes 0. x i 14 0 0 
eee Seapio | oii Tin... \) le 20 ey ro uceor a + £16 10 0 
PAS 3 10in., 12in. x Sin. 2) vases ies ih 3 GiSoalae eale £18 5 0 
. & o 14in. x Yin. -- (5 Oa Nass he aes £2012 6 
£11 10 0 £910 O igin., 4in. 210i, (Pe ese eG Seer sia £2215 0 
£14 0 0 £12 10 0 M4in., 16in., 18in., 20 in., 22in., 24in.x}9in. 2a/9 37/6 £26 10 0 
SEED FRAMES. bim., 1Sin., 2)in., 22in. and 24in. x 4in. 21/9 39/6 te Se oe Th 
= =» hese Frames are very useful for in ae FN OT 22/3 40/6 24 412) 90 4) RUN SOON 
Po Oeem preserving seeds and bulbs against j esos 4 RUSTIC POLES. my 
: sc frost ; are made of tongued and grooved LINSEED OIL PUTTY. i P las, Fenci Tree Stakes, E | 
Ups * boards and very warm. The light is lewt., }cwt. andicwt. Usual Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 - Saleh io oes * ae — > 4 
a wae hung at back, and can be opened to Sale Prices 17, 9/6, 5/- |) vee m8 j a 
Cifferent positions. eer 21-oz. glass. Two coats paint. Bize ae Fite he Bice pow rol 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, 150 to clear, Usual Pric oe : pote ee 
fle Pie, 10 = 6s es stad from Mild Stool eet Pec | 
ade from Mi ee eets. Body of | 7x2: ; 
E RUSTIG GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, || 8x24’ 8/- 7/3 9 xv" 16/6 14, 
Well made from selected material. In natural wood. ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting | 8’ x3" 9/6 7/6 10’ x4" 18/6 7 
Usual ee Sale Price RES | lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The |) 9x2 9/6 7/6 8 x5" 20/- | 
4’ long a+ _ 9/6 9/- POCONOS cheapest and best Incinerator on the | 9X3 11/6 10/3 9 x5 24/- «7B 
at aes eae BR SOC SOK A market. 10/x2y" 10/098 | I xay 20 
Bari? off, steined ries vehi * 9g) SONONO “4s Usual price ... ...._ 16/6 each. 10’ x3 13/6 12/s 12’ x6" 2/6 
“long”. 14/6 13/6 eee ise Sale Price... ..._ 12/6 each. 1a x2y 18) 10/0) Xe 
ry . .. 18/6 17/6 = ~—_ bias === GARDEN EDGING. ; 
Oi + 2A)- 22'8 RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4/6 ta 
STAND. Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 5/6 ner 
RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER [= tea “a : 
Bark on. Acherse ais Preece A very attractive and. usefui 


House. Constructed from planed, 
tongued and grooved boards and 
substantial iraming. Root 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. All Rustic work of well- 


Bark off, etained and varnished, 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


4 CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Specificat.ons as No 1% but with j-in. floor and single 


door, Fitted lock and key. < > A Neoe, seasoned material. | Removable 

Size, Usual Price Sale Price dCs Made from best Rustic] Seat at back. ‘Ihe whole stained 

5x3’ u £3 18 0 £3 10 6 — GE Hardwood, Bark off, and varnished inside and out. 

6x4 fA 60 £3 16 6 Stained and varnished. Stained and varnished, _ | transit and erection. 4 
“x5 £5 100 £418 6| s‘iong. Usual Price, 17/6 +’ square. Usual Price, 14/6 |, Usual $a 
8x6’ £6 26 £5 10 0 Sale Price 12/6 Sale Price. 12/0 |; Prices 
Be £9 50 £8 76] 4’long. Usual Price 21/6 3’x2, Usual Price, 18/6 |6x4' wwe as ls 
x8 #1250 s11 16 Sale Price 15/6 Bale Price, 16/-|'7'x4'6" ... see, cee ee «6:10 0 


RRELL & SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST, HILL, S.E.2 


utes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 
Phone : Syd. 1268 SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. 
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The Care of Hedges 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS *« THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


| 
.—No. 2575 


DENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
at the General Post Office as a News- 
_ The Offices are at Bouverte House, 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


'S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING.— 
RDY PERENNIALS and ALPINES for_ the 
‘and ROCK GARDEN, and most suitable VEGE- 
'IBEDS for summer sowing. List free—BARR & 
ng Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


TH’S PLANT CATALOGUE and List 
‘edsfor Summer and Autumn sowing now ready. Free 
srs, Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
JOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


\ NETTING.—From 2s. 1d. per 50 yd. 


Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
jousands of rolls stocked. 


}UARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
d. doz. Oarriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz, 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
‘iage paid. 

{ MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 
Is, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 


i yalue. 8 in., 208.6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
es extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 


1EN HOSE.—Superior quality. 


Carriage paid. Approval. 


§.—From 13s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


Jardening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
‘us and you get very best possible value. 


IS BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 


bottom. 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
\pproval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., lls. ; 9 ft., 17s. 5 
‘per dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
aying Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


’ THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 


;, small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
i le 50xlyd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 68. 9d.; 2yds., 7s., 8s., 
3 yds., 10s. 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s. ; 
8. 6d.; 25 x 8 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s. Any size supplied. 
Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 
el e 


NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
.mesh. 5ft., 4s. 10d.; 6ft., 5s. 8d.; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
'ft., 88, 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
other meshes on application. 


B. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
HOLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch Flame 


ver. Exquisite perennial climber with blinding 
owers. Established pot plants for immediate plant- 
ach, 7s. 6d. per dozen, carriage and packing free for 
1 order— CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills 
Stevenage, Herts. 


. PLANTS.—Strong plants of our famous 


\ Musselburgh now ready, Is. 9d. per 100, c.w.o. free by 
ae for large quantities. Price lists free.— 
N’S, 20, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
INS— POCKET AND BIB, 38.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
§28, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.°. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam.  Jllustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


SS” BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


68, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue Ne. 10 free. 
TON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


‘and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


mental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
e 769. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 

Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769 
cing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 


IN & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


60 ft., 


: ie iy 


. 4 
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Bulbs and Perennial 
sent free on 


ATERER’S two new 


CATALOGUES dealing with 
Trises are ready and copies will be gladly 
request, 

Please also write for our Catalogues of Roses, Fruit Trees, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Evergreen, Flowering and Hedge- 
making Shrubs, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. 

We shall be pleased to send copies as they are published. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, 
LIMITED, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


, Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 

EVERYBODY'S GROWING IT. 
We ee: EMPEROR CABBAGE. 
‘Britain’s Great Cabbage.” The earliest, best and most 
popular Spring Cabbage in cultivation. Remarkably free 
from any tendency to bolt. Awarded thousands of First 
Prizes. 6d. and 1s. per packet, 1s. 9d. per ounce, post free. 
MR. E. ELSTON, Crediton, writes:—‘‘I have grown 
Webbs’ ‘Emperor’ for 40 years and I have never had its 
equal or seen one bolt.” 
MR. L. CANTER, of Gloucester, writes :—‘‘I have tried 
yarious varieties of Cabbage from firms of repute, but 
your ‘Emperor’ is earlier and superior in every respect. 


It is practically immune from bolting. 
SUMMER LIST OF SEEDS POST FREE. 


EBB & SONS, LTD., Seedsmen by Appoint- 
ment to H.M. The King, STOURBRIDGE. 


A RTINDALE’S [Illustrated Catalogue _ of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


MPIRE BUYING BEGINS AT HOME. 


There are no finer BULBS—nor better prices 
than those to be obtained from— 


HERBERT G. LONGFORD, of Abingdon, Berks. 
|b feaeeecinier and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


OLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—Choice Tulips 
and other Bulbs. List on application —W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COx, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


AMBOO CANES.—4 ft., 4s. 9d. ; 4 ft., stout, 
7s, 6d. ; 5ft., 138. 6d. ; 6ft., 16s. 9d. ; 7ft., 17s. 6d. ; 8 ft. 21s. 6d.; 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S CABBAGES. 

The best varieties for Spring cutting are :— 
SUTTON’S HARBINGER, per packet, 1s. and ls. 6d. 
SUTTON’S APRIL + 9 Is. and ls, 6d. 
SUTTON’S FLOWER OF SPRING ,, Is. 

“T have a bed of over 7,000 of your Flower of Spring 
Cabbage which presents a fine sight; in fact I am told there is 
nothing like it in the whole district. Every plant is a perfect 
specimen,”—Mr. E. F. Crocker, Ham Green Gardens. 


Sree & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nurser , Bath, Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


WOOD, 


4, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
Gardens, etc. 
Advisory Visits, 
Plans. 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s. free. 

€ Bee orchis, 7s. ; 6 Gnat orchis, 6s. ; 6 Butterfly orchis, 6s. ; 

6 Orchis O’Kellyi, new, 10s.—O’ KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, 
Treland. 

HERMOMETERS. — 


maximum and minimum. 


*‘Six’s” registering 
Zine scale in heavily finished 
japanned metal case, complete with magnet. Suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed accurate, 
English made. Post free, 9%8.—RUFFELL, Opticians, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
eat eetes also Plants. REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
eicester. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 
cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 


Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. gt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E, 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break ; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


] S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


EBSTER’S ‘‘CASCADE ” NOZZLES fit any 
can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for. Garden Pests, 
k Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 


doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


per 100, carr. pd.—_N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, Minster St., Reading. 


RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 
tions at £1, £2 10s., and £5. Free delivery.—G. GHOSE 
& CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 
LASS — Best 21 oz. Horticultural Glass, 
yarious sizes from 13d. per sq. ft. Reduced Price List free. 
Stock also held in London.—Write “ GLASS” (Dept. G. I.), 
4, Mason Street, Manchester. 


Gre GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several’ thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains.—-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ATORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


teps, and wall coping, rockery. 
sta GEO. & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188. 6d. per 

gall, cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 Ib. tins, ds. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
OARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 1). 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
ewt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


GARDEN NETTING ‘. ¥. 
ROTECT YOUR FRUIT, ETC., FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd. 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds. 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free—GASSON & SONS,-Net Works, 
Rye. 'Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s, 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 188. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 188. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lds, 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 


and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 
application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


(J ARDEN NETS.—TANNED, SMALL 


MESH, for Peas, Seeds, and Strawberry protection 
from birds, etc. ; 30 yards long, 1 yard wide, 2s. 3d.; 30 yards by 
2 yards, 4s. 6d.; 30 yards by 3 yards, 7s. ; 30 yards by 4 yards, 
9s. ; 30 yards by 5 yards, 11s. ; 30 yards by 6 yards, 13s. ; 30 yards 
by 7 yards, 16s.; 30 yards by 8 yards, 17s. 6d. Large mesh 
Nets for training Sweet Peas, 3d. square yard.; any width and 
length supplied. Price Lists of Tennis Nets post free, carriage 
paid.—H. ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye. 


EW STEAMED TARRED Tennis Boundary 


Netting, corded, reliable qualities, 6d. to 9d. sq. yd. Any 
height or length. Stout steel enamelled supports also supplied. 
NEW Garden Netting, 44d. sq. yd. Samples on application. 
Orders dispatched same day as received.—A. NORMAN & SON, 
Net Works, Bridport, Dorset. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


|B SOME ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and Boies paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 


KILUICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


HAT BREEDING RABBITS for FUR and 


WOOL is both interesting and profitable is now widely 
recognised, and the potentialities are very clearly set out in 
“FUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT.” This is a practical book, 
written by a well-known breeder.—Post free 1s. from E. 
BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


RAZY PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 


ing and unique effect. 

Broken waste MARBLE SLABS and LUMPS, mixed colours. 
Slabs (fair sizes), 10s. a ton; Lumps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
Also TILES (blemished) for paths. 

FARMER & BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 63, West- 
minster Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 


AWN SAND for Golf Tees and Greens, 


Lawns, Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, etc. Specially 
ae hs to eradicate weeds; encourages growth of grass. 
Simple to apply, quick and efficient in action. Per cwt., 14s. ; 
561bs., _8s.; 281bs., 4s.6d.; 141bs. 3s. Carriage paid.— 
HEEANDI, LTD., 5, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


AK RAINWATER BUTTS complete with 


/ large wooden tap, 50 galls, 37in. high, 23in. across top, 
price 12s. ; 120 galls, 55in. high, 24 in. across top, price 20s.— 
8. J. LETHBRIDGE, Sutton Wharf, Plymouth. 


Nee CHOCOLATE AND CIGARETTE 
76 


CLUBS.—Spare time Agents wanted. Fry’s, Rowntree’s, 
Cadburys, etc. Excellent Commission. No Outlay. Particulars 
Free—_SAMUEL DRIVER, South Market, Leeds. 


(eae COKE, AND ANTHRACITE, Lowest 
Summer Prices. Trucks to any station or delivered 
cellars. HOUSE COAL, 17s. per ton at pit. ANTHRACITE, 
22s. SEMANTHRACITE (Reg.), Large, 19s.; Nuts, 1d ins. x 
2 Mtr ki) AE eye COKE (as supplied to 

-M. the King), Large Coke, 15s.; Coke Nuts, 15s. 6d.— BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. - 


PLANTS, .&c. 
LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 


paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive Carriage 
and‘ packing. Descriptive catalogue free.— 
Duffield, Derbyshire. Oe eer oe LUGOTE: 


ORNISH BULBS for early bloom: next 
season. Send for list of 180 varieties daffodils, at reason- 

able prices, for immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips 
5s. 100, carr. paid.—F’. G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro: 
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ACTI TEXAS CACTI.—25 mixed, large- 


blooming varieties, 30 shillings; 50 Cacti, real beauties, 
mixed, 60 shillings; 75 Cacti, a wonder mixture, 80 shillings ; 
100 specimen Cacti, mixed varieties, 100 _ Shillings ; five 
packets mixed Cacti seed, 4 shillings; one Giant Cactus, 20 
shillings; one large Tree Cactus,.10 shillings. All plants are 
hardy and flowering, suitable for hothouse, landscape, rockeries, 
pots and pans for the Florists’ trade. Cacti have become the 
rage in America, and no home or garden is complete without a 
few of these strange, queer plants. We guarantee safe arrival or 
money refunded, and pay the freight charges. Prompt ship- 
ments. We accept your currency or bank notes.—TEXAS 
CACTI CO., Box 7, Station A, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Harry 
L. Bateson, Manager. ‘ 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS | 
OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free-—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
IRL (aged 21) requires post ; live in; wishes 


more experience gardening; willing help housework; ex- 
cellent references.—Write VICAR’S WIFE, High Bray Cottage, 
Exmouth. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 


4 kept. Experienced all branches; excellent references ; 
age 37; married; no family.—J. WEST, 19, Springfield Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey, 


ARDENER (Second) 


years general experience inside and out; age 26; single; 
good references.—G. WHITE, Sandfords, Bampton, Oxford. 


desires situation; 11 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


If you do not see what you want 
advertised in this issue, please 
wnite the: Editor; 2 9-5 = = 


We want to assist you! 


PASS HTS ON 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 
would be of special interest to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of a postcard. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


ROYAL WELSH SHOW at WREXHAM 


AUGUST 8th, 9th, & 10th, 1928 


GREAT OPEN SHOW 
of Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables, Table 
Decorations, etc., etc 


Extensive Classification 
50 Guinea Challenge Bowl for Cut Roses 
Popular Judges 


ENTRIES CLOSE—JULY 14th 


Schedules now ready from Capr. T. A. Howson, 
Secretary, 10, Egerton Street, Wrexham. 


—- -- + -—-  - C 


July 14 
PPP LPP ELE I: 


Mildew treatm 


a Bat specially prepared 
monium Polysulphide 
superior to ordinary brands, 
common lime sulphur, fe 
eradication of mildew on | 
fruit trees, etc. Particularly 
Of all nurserymen, seedsme 
florists. 


XL ALL AMMONIU) 
POLYSULPHIDE > 


G. H. RICHARDS LT 


234, Borough High Street, Londor 
rP PMR GE PrP, 


R.494 ey 
KILLS 


VAPORITE i"3:; 


| Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 7 
Victoria Street, London, H.C. ‘ 


CITY OF SALF 


O 


PEEL PARK FLOWER § 
& MUSICAL FETE 

37th ANNUAL SEO 

AUGUST 4th and 6th, 192 


Over £700 offered in Cash Pri 
Trophies and Medals 


Entries close July 27th 


Schedule and Entry Forms from Secret 
RIcHARDSON, Buile Hill Park, Salford, 


British 


Carnation 
Soc 


In conjunction with the 
NATIONAL CARNATION & PICOTEE SO 


SUMMER SHOW 


to be held at Royal Horticultural Society! 

Vincent Square, S.W., Thursday and Friday, J 

and 20th. Doors open: Thursday, 1—¢ 
Friday, 10—6 p.m. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF CARNA1 


by leading Trade, Professional, 
Amateur Growers. 


‘* DAILY MAIL ”’ £100 GO 


for the Best Scented Carnation, Also §$ 
and Challenge Trophies valued 
ApDMISSION—Free to Members; Non-M 


Schedule, etc., from P. F. Bunyard, 
57, Kidderminster Road, CROYDON. 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER. 


gives good health to your crops 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 
7 Ibs., 3/6; 14 Ibs., 6/~ 3 28 lbs., 10/—s 56 lbs., 18/=; 112 lbs., 32/@. 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 


and a bumper yield Ah 
Or, if unable to tomas 

with order (except TINS). Pr iv 
TRADE MARI 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 1: 


: 1928 


“PERFECT” Pea Netting 


oe A Sorr BUT VERY 
AND 


Mi StRonG COTTON 
Corp NETTING, SIx 


B: ’ WILL INCHSQUARE MESH, 

F) YEARS STHAM TARRED, 
| a AND Rot-PROOFED, 

ft. 4$ft. 6ft. 9ft. per Supplied in Pads 


running of 6, 12, 25, 50, and 
i Sd. 1/- 1/6 yard. 100 yards long. 
7lb. 141b. 281b. 561b. lowt. 
AWN SAND .. 3/- 6/= 8/6 16/- 27/- 
iiBradicator. 
9) WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 
poisonous. Gets all the Worms. 
IDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- eat 
Jjumigant. Bags Free. Carriage Paid. 
, Ask your Seedsman for them. 


wR & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 
| LIVERPOOL 


11/6 21/- 


“TONK’S” 


ROSE MANURE 


The finest bloom producer 
per 30/- cwt. 
SweEET PEA FERTILIZER 25/- cwt. 
Tomato FERTILIZER - 22/6 ,, 
Carriage Paid. 


The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


erfect vegetables 
rom insects, use 


VOLCK 


The Nonm-poisonous Spray 
that is Different 


saves no taste, odour, or powdery residue. 
jee your Seedsman or write: 


HONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 


EDGE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


“LITTLE 
WONDER” 


HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


tong and practical machine that will 
| any variety of hedge ten times as 
‘as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 
‘yes clipped right from the ground. 
Easily adjusted for top clipping. 
| AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 
trong — durable — efficient, 
ritish throughout. Write 
» Manufacturers for IMlus- 
rated Catalogue, or ask 
your dealer. 


IH. HANSEN 


STOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
we LONDON, W.C.2 
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g@- Indispensable 


ili 


in the Garden “@G 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at. the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE-—=. Per- 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 


56 Ib., 16/-; 
28 1b., 9/#; 14 lb., 5/-; 7 1b., 3/=; tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE—an excellent stimu- 
lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 14 1b., 5/6; 
7 lb., 3/=; tins, 1/3. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLONENEOHDS: SCOTLAND. 


LAXTON’S 
€ STRAWBERRIES (i 
¢; Duchess of York, Duke, and B. 
WA Royal Sovereign. Pot plants #a 
and runners of all leading {j 
varieties. List. and Cultural 
Hints tema 


GUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 


The DOWNER LUPINS still in bloom 

The Lupin Farm oe open for inspection, and the plants 

for selection. LUPINS IN FLOWER THE WHOLE 
SUMMER. Apply for List. 


Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries 


Chichester 

GARDEN NETS Buch Ages 
MANUFACTURERS 
Any length and width supplied Corded allround. New netting 
square sa Li peet ye cover area when stretched; stout jin. 
mesh, medium, aa lin. Toes 5d. ; medium, "sad. sq. yd. 
OT TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS, steam tarred, bound 
with cords, frora 3d. at: yd. ; papery repaired, 24d. sq. yd. NEW 
PEA NETTING han made, t tarred, 5in. 7p mesh 3 ft. 24d. ; 6 ft. 
5d. run yds. DtAMOND NE TS, mesh closed, heavy quality, 
50x4, 25x8, 100 x 2yds., 16/-: lighter, 50 x 4, 25 x 8, 100 x 2yds., 
14/- each, carr. paid, passenger train, receipt order. ‘List samples 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. OLIVER ALLEN & 


SONS, Net Manufacturers, PORTH- 
LEVEN, EE AVAL. Telegrams: Oliver Allen, Porthleven. 


SPRGIAUATES 66 


“‘Martsmith” Sprayers are definitely eco- 

nomical in use, give utmost spray for liquid 

used, are strongly made and beautifully 
finished. 


This book is POST FREE ON REQUEST ! 


44 Pages all about /- 
the latest Methods ‘ 


of Spraying & Latest 


When old methods fail 


“SLUG-MORT irs 


PREVAIL 


It quickly and effectively rids the garden of slugs and 
snails. Large areas can be treated at small cost of time and 
trouble. One tin is sufficient for a quarter acre. Harm- 
less to plant life.. Unaffected, by wet. Certain in result. 


SEND 1/6 FOR TRIAL TIN TO-DAY 
SLUG-MORT | SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance | Penzance 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 


A. B, JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


“Suit-all” 


r GOODS GIVE 
. UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION 


10/= Carriage Paid to 


To seat three persons .. 16/< any Statione in 
Ipswich writes England & Wales 


‘Seat arrived safely. Jolly good value. Please send me 
a 12A Seat for three per- 
sons, cheque enclosed.” 
(Lists Free) 
Designed and 
Manufactured by :— 


WALTER TODD [% 
(Desk G.I.) 
Kidderminster, Worcs, 


Design No. 12A, 
for two persons. 


To seat two persons 


Design No. 12A, for three persons 


Ae 


Sprayers 


‘ Martsmith ” 


Pneu- 
matic Knapsack 


Sprayer S.42, All 
pumping is done 
before spraying com- 
mences. Price 68/- 


Simply send a postcard. 


St a & SMITH, ee Head, SES 


; 
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THE “CRAM 
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THE 
HEDGE TRIMMI 
BOYS BALLOT ““ORABBING” A HEDGE MEANS TIME, M 
in aid of AND DRUDGERY SAVED! | 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Guiding Board. 14 pow: 
claws. No pushing away of soft growth. Pain-pro 
ing shocks obliterated. : 


THE JOHN BENN HOSTEL, 


STEPNEY 


ORGANISED BY THE EAST END 
HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 


President : 

SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, 
BART. GB-Es 
Vice-President : 

J. J. MALLON, ESQ.. M.A., J.P. 


300 PRIZES 


VALUE £1500 


eb A Sind ed CHER: 
ist Prize BOURNE® Touring 
Saloon, 4-Cylinder, 14/28 h.p. With one 


f years comprehensive motor insurance 


policy. 
: ; A “REVILLE” Even- 
/ 2nd Prize ing Cloak. Value 35 
1 Gns. Presented by Reville Ltd. A Com- 
i bined BILLIARD-DINING TABLE. 
# Value £35. Presented by George 


| Edwards Ltd. 
te - a A“COMPACTOM” 
: 3rd Prize Car waARDROBE. 
| Presented by Compactom (Bovis Ltd). 
; Value £43 15s. 6d. 


TICKETS 1/- EACH 


| BOOKS OF 11, TEN SHILLINGS 


j Lickets, Posters, and complete Prize Lists 
from the Ballot Organiser : 


}c/o SIR ERNEST BENN, BART., 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Price 18/6 Post Free. 
JOH. HANSEN, 


Send for Ilustime 
Leaflet. 


Astor House, 94, Aldy 
London, W.C.2. 


KINN ELL’S “XL” PUMP, 


Garden, 


List C 120 fost free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


65, 65a, 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINS ON, ae and Builders’ Merchants, 

, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 eat Advertiser in "@ARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 
ZZ hON 


(ee re Wes it oa ro 


Ung 


aii ni Poultry Houses from 
fA 2 6 as 12 6 


‘Huts Hare 
£3 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., Lon ene w,.C.2 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 in use Te 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
‘Amateur’s Greenhouse. 

# For reduced prices of Boller and Complete 


Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
applloation, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 
Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


ARE WELL MADE & USEFUL FOR THE GARL 
No. 44.—_PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 


With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 


PUMP ONLY. 
gin. Zin. lin. 1}in. 


17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


Phone: 
Hop 0362 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUST 
WHEN WRITING ADVE 


GLASS HOUSI 


FOR ALL PURPOSE s aI 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT L 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers 
BURTON-ON-TREN 


Largest Manufacturer 
Flower Pots in the 


THE BEST fi 
CHEAPES 
atid 


SPECIAL PO 
for Roses, 
Clematis, Orchids, 

Obrysanthemum 
Fancy Fern ‘Pe 
ulb Bowls 

from 4d, eac! 


No Waiting! 
All orders execute 
same day as ba 


tion, or write for 
trated Price Lis 


Richard Sankey & Son, L 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 
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ups mG 


Tins & aa In Tins & Cases B 
in, 5; To make 12, 25, 
Baicns b=} 100 to 1,000 gallons ~ 


(TTLE'S FRU‘T TREE WASHES © BASKETS & Willdl jon Catalopiel t= 


Booklet on applicatio 
{ORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD. — HAMPERS Orsett Basket Works, 
DONCASTER 


Wicker Chairs and Tables ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Pereeriereeey | 


| 


PAINTS 


Don't buy cheap paint, buy genuine 


Widger’s Conservatory Paint 
for Garden Frames and Furniture 


6/6 7 lbs.; 12/6 14 lbs. ; 84/- cwt. 
G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., 


WEST’S PATENT 


‘RDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
jes and supports for all plants and trees 
«rlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 


No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULCAN INOIN ERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 


bbish to ashes with a 

tfatape (better than rafha). Westcelu iA a Levietock Roadakl MOUTH: Sette tet 
: of smoke. 
als (everlasting). Westmalene (better 21, Holdenhurst_ Road, BOURNEMOUTH Strongly built for hard and 


f) manure’. Insecticides. Slug Guards. 

Jeders(saves weary weeding). Weed Killer. 

‘awn Sand." Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 
Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 
Samples and Catalogue free 


W E S E. BSH AM HILL WORKS, 
te NDON, E. 17. 
Me Medallist for on ee ates Sundries. 


long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 

2 for 22/6. 
Oarriage on one, either 
size, 1/-. 

Oarriage on two, either 
size, 1/6. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


| 


The | Te aa LIGHT ROOFS 2 


12 yds. 5/S 


From all Ironmongers, or— 


by | yd. 


MMLINSON & HAYWARD, LTD., 51 Newland, LINCOLN [ 


W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 


t F. MONEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London 


Bory, 1889. 


~ CONSERVATORIES 
a PLANT HOUSES 
GARDEN FRAMES 
GARDEN LIGHTS 
POTTING SHEDS 
+ GARAGES 


is 
nM 


MISSION HALLS 
STABLES 
RECREATION ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 


W.&A EOCELL, Ltd. 


17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


Look closer at the Rose Trees ! 
See any Greenfly? Get rid of 


the pests before they do any 
damage. How? Keating’s, of 
course ! 


Sprinkle it on liberally, 
it won't harm the Roses, nor the 
Plants in the Green House. Use 
Keating’s to kill ants—use it 
everywhere to kill all Insect 
Pests. Harmless to animals. 


ATINGS 


KILLS iies, Ants, Moths, 


Fleas, Bugs, pewee a 


SAFETY FIRST 
FOR ANIMALS 
AND PEOPLE 


Non-caustic; colourless; 
no smell ; kills the roots ; 
superior to arsenical 


compounds. 
1/-2/-3/6 6/6 12/-27/6 
f 


or 
4, 123, 25, 50, 100, 250 
gallon tins. 


& m SPECIAL— 
AS <> For Parks and Recre- 
Wate ation Grounds—in bulk 


SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 


Highly commended by Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


WOODLICE 


AND 


ANT DEATH 


CORRY’S Non-Poisonous. 
SIMPLY REQUIRES SPRINKLING 
CAUSES DEATH IN 30 SECONDS 
TO ANTS, WOODLICE, EARWIGS, 
SNAILS, SLUGS, and kills or brings 
Mice, Rats and Rabbits from their holes 
2ozs. 1/+,40zs.1/9.4pt.3/+.1pt.5/-,1qt.9/- 


Cartols 2d., 6d., L/- 
Corry’s Safe and Sure f 
NON-POISONOUS 


WaspNestDestroyer 


Better than Cyanide 
For 2 f 20 40 nests 
Wd. 1/4 3/6 6/6 


From Seedsmen and Chemists. 


THE LEADING 
FUMIGANT 


Not direct from the Manufacturers : CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1 


WATCH HOR Ee, 

APPEARANCE OF 
‘THESE DESTRUC- 
TIVE PESTS ON YOUR 
FLOWERS & FRUIT. 
WHEN SIGNS OF 
THEM ARE SEEN 


Spray at once 


with 


Karan 


NON - POISONOUS 
Deadly to Insect Pests 


In Ready Measured Cartons. OF ALL AGENTS. 
2/- carlons to make ro galls. 


CooPER, McDouGALL & ROBERTSON, Ltd., 
BERKHAMSTED. 
J 9884 


Abol Non-Poisonous Insecticide is the 
standard remedy for Greenfly, &c., and 
Mildew. It a'so invigorates the growth of 
the plant and refreshes the foliage. Abol 
is clean and wholesome to handle, has no 
unpleasant odour, and is non-damaging to 
paint. 


Used in the Royal Gardens. 


3-pt., 1/4; pt., 2/2; gt. 3/4; 4-gall., 5/3 ; 
gall., 9/6. 


Abol Patent Syringes 


Specially recommended by the National 
Rose Society. Give a perfect spray, variable 
in density from fine to medium or coarse, as 
desired. Last a lifetime. 

No. 4(1 x 14), 16/4; No. 5 (1 x 20), 21/-; 
No. 6 (14 x 20), 26/-. Bend ‘‘A’’ not 
included, but 1/6 extra. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Ironmongers, 
Chemists, and Stores. Sole Proprs. and 
Manfrs., Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


Guide to Garden Pests—Gratis 
and Post Free 
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RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage 


WITH 


“ ROPITEX” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 
Fasily applied with paint brush for all wood work, 


new or old. 
PRICES: 
5 10 gall. 
Light and Dark Oak = 3/6 12/6 22/6 
Dark Red... a ae 3/6 12/4 22/6 
Dark Green .. 4/4 15/- 27/6 


Carriage paid on orders over 20/-. 
ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
St. Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
In October will be published the first number of 


THE NEW FLORA 
AND SILVA 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to Plants and their Cultivation 
in Gardens 


Edited by E. H. M. COX. 
£1 a year post free, or 6s. a single copy post free. 
‘The New Flora and Silva’ will contain original articles by 
the best authorities on all subjects of importance to the 
keen gardener and to all who are interested in new and 


rare plants in gardens. The production and illustrations 
will be of the best. 


A Prospectus will be sent post free on application to: 


NEW FLORA AND SILVA, LTD. 
32, Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 


be 
Zz 
Zz, 
Zz 
= 
Z 
za 
% 


means certain death to 
greenfly and other 
garden pests 
Per 9% Tube 


Makes 11 gallons of 
non - poisonous thoroughly 
effective syringing liquor. 


PREPARED IN A FEW MINUTES 
Cirengol will give you healthy, beautiful 
blooms—start spraying now. 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 
Sole ACanufacturers : 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO. 
6, Old Swan. Lane, London, E.C. 


= 
4 
July 14, 


Eradiweed, an arse; 
paration, is the guy 
most economical m¢ 
destroying weeds from garden paths 
drives. 

One gallon can be diluted with 100g 
water. This is a sufficient and effective 
for 3 to 400 square yards, a gallon of the 
material being applied to 3 or 4 square yar 


Eradiweed can be obtained from Seed 
Chemists everywhere. Tf you have any dif 
purchasing it, kindly write giving name an 
of your usual Seedsman or Chemist, and 
give you the name and address of the 


stockist. 

PRICES :— 
Pint Tins .. 1/9 pertin | 1 Gallon Tins 
Quartey Rens/2eree 2 yy Drui 
3 Gallon 0. A 5/- mo 0 ” ” 


Eradiweed Kills Moss 
at 1-25 dilution 


White Fly 


on Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
can easily and safely be eradi- 
cated by means of Abol White 
Fly Compound. No apparatus 
is needed. Simply pour the 
Compound down the centre path 
of the House at the rate of 24 fluid 
ozs. to 1,000 cubic ft. of space. 
When reckoning quantity rte 
quired allow }-pt. for each 2,000 
cubic ft. 


Size. Price. Postage. 
; pt. 1/- 6d. 
4 pt. 1/9 6d. 
Pt. 3/- 9d. 
Qt. 5/- 9d. 
4 gall. g/- 1/3 
Gall. 17/- 2/6 


Ironmongers, Chemists, and Stores. 
Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


Write for Descriptive Folders. 


Abol 
White Fly 
Compound 
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Prepaid Annual Subscripti 
le any part of the World is, 


ee 


ergeriana ... 


INDEX—illustrations in Capitals 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 


Jants, fresh seeds Gi oss. woe 4A Fruit trees, propagating ... we tee 451 London and South of England Viola Primulas, double-flowered Chi 
amage by ... *ORNICA IN. 1 Gardens, for brighter autumn ... 0... 451 and Pansy Soelety, the. . w. 452 Primulas, greenhouse eee v4 . 
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KEW IN 


THOUGH, according to official re- 
forts, the sunshine of June has been 
-bove the average, herbaceous peren- 
‘and other outdoor plants are backward 
lvering. The temperature at nights has 
exceptionally low for the time of the 
but, whatever the vagaries of our 
e, Kew always provides some recom- 
' This year the lawns are looking at 
wery best, and rarely have they been 
‘a and neater than they are at present. 
‘ees, too, appear in their spring garb, 
aere is a delightful freshness about the 
as that is not always apparent in July. 
jing the door of the economic houses a 
irnian Buckeye (Aésculus californica) is 
ss of white blossom. Climbing Roses 
ate, but the Rose 
a close to the Lion 
‘ contains in its 
In retreats many 
aasses of bloom on 
vers and wild varie- 
. This garden of 
‘ is often missed by 
ts, so cunningly is 
(trived, yet at this 
of the year it is one 
ie beauty. spots of 
\ he Kose per- 
\ which runs be- 
é the rock garden 
he herb garden, is 
aching its best, 
igh, perhaps, the 
fil not of excel- 


will net be attained 
year. It will take 
) time to recover 
tlast year’s excess 
‘% followed by the 
s wintry conditions 
icember. When one 
vabers the frost and 
\of last Christmas- 
ne is thankful for the display provided, 
titicism is not seemly or necessary. 

» garden varieties in the beds around 
alm house are providing a brave show 
vill approach perfection towards the end 
e month. All the established Rose 
ites may be found in these beds, and a 
(illustration of varieties suited ‘to the 
ar conditions of a London suburb is to 
en here. The clipped Hollies are un- 
“y fresh this year, and apparently the 
‘ier conditions of spring and early sum- 
‘ey suited all evergreen subjects. 

: chief outdoor feature at present is the 
garden, which can never have looked 
tin the month of July. Many of the 
tif the Meconopsis family have managed 
Pvive a really trying time, as have the 


| : 
li 


_Droseras, 


Ramondias, Primulas, Silenes, Campanulas, 
and other charming species. Thoroughly to 
take in the whole of the glories of this rock 
garden would require many hours of the 
visitor’s time. The hardy Water Lilies in 
the aquatic garden facing No. 2 museum and 
in the Lily pond close to the Queen’s cottage 
grounds are healthy and beautiful. In the 
latter pond the specimen of the Swamp 
Cypress must not be missed. 

The Rhododendrons have passed, but there 
are still a few late-flowering Azaleas here 
and there. 

The showery weather drives visitors into 
the glasshouses, and there is much to ad- 
mire in the different departments. The 
Victoria regia is doing well and is showing 


Rose Lady Gay growing over the walls round the ornamental water 
at Kew 


no signs of the disease which troubled it a 
few years ago. The tropical Water Lilies 
and climbers of the Water Lily house are 
approaching perfection and are giving us 
their usual picture of beauty and colour. 
The conservatory is a mass of flowers, on 
stage and suspended from the roof. An 
additional attraction to the indoor plant col- 
lection is to be seen in the new lean-to house 
adjoining the Victoria regia house. This 
consists of a large collection of insectivorous 
plants in perfect health. Sarracenias, 
Pinguiculas, and other insect- 
loving subjects are to be observed at their 
daily task of luring to destruction unwary 
flies and other small fry. This new house is 
a distinct improvement upon the old structure 
formerly used for the purpose of housing a 
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small collection of these interesting plants. 
Bananas and other tropical fruits are flourish- 
ing in the Palm house. Fog is the chief 
enemy here, and the fogs of to-day are not 
nearly so trying as those of 20 years ago. 
The Orchid houses are not at their best at 
this time of the year, and the untrained visi- 
tor wonders why. There are, however, to 
be seen some very fine Sobralias and several 
of the rarer summer Cypripediums. 

As the years go by, Kew steps from glory 
to glory, and the visitor should give thanks 
that the show of this July is better than ever. 
Where are the critics who, a few years ago, 
were advocating the removal of Kew, and all 
that it represents, to regions farther removed 
from the smoke and fogs of London? This 
threatened disaster will 
never materialise if this 
month is to be taken as 
a criterion. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Potentilla Delavayi 
N one of my borders 
there is blooming a 
non -shrubby  Poten- 

tilla which I received 

from a good source under 
the name of P. Delavayi. 

It was new to me, but 

one would infer from the 

specific name that it is a 

Chinese species. As a 

border plant it is of con- 

siderable merit indeed, 
and a good plant such as 
there is here is quite 
pleasing. P. Delavayi 
as here is about 15 inches 
in height, but will pro- 
bably grow rather taller when established. 
it has foliage closely resembling that of the 
double hybrid Potentillas so well known, and 
large single bright golden-yellow flowers pro- 
duced quite freely and coming in succession. 

P. Delavayi has been in flower since June, 

and evidently appreciates the conditions of a 

mixed herbaceous border of good loam. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Dianthus Inchmery 


This is a very old garden Pink, rescued 
from neglect and now favoured by many. It 
may be cultivated in the border, but is also 
suited for the rock garden, although there 
are some who taboo double flowers there. 
It is said to be about 12 inches high, but with 


‘me it is rather less. It has the neat foliage of 


Primula nutans, a charming species that 
deserves to be more widely known 


most of the named border Pinks, and 
medium-sized, well-formed flowers of a de- 
lightful soft shade of satin-pink, lovely to 
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examine and well produced on good, not too 
pendent, stems. In addition to its other good 
qualities Inchmery has the virtue which we 
sadly miss in some of our Pinks—that of a 
delicious fragrance. I am growing Inchmery 
in the rock garden, where it seems more 
pleasing than in the border. S. ARNOTT. 


Stopping and pinching growth 

All plants and trees flower and fruit—in 
their way—without pruning and pinching, 
but under the gardener’s treatment ‘ stop- 
ping ’’ is most important to produce a good 
crop of blossom or fruit. By nipping out the 
growing point of a plant we divert the flow 
of sap into more profitable channels. If the 
shoot stopped bears three leaves the opera- 
tion multiplies the shoot by three. This 
pinching or stopping is imperative to fruitful- 
ness in Melons, Cucumbers, Marrows, and 
Tomatoes. Amateurs often fail with their 
Marrows because they allow two or three 
fruitless runners to grow to an abnormal 
length without any attempt to stop their 
career to encourage fruitful growth. 

Calceolarias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, etc., all pay for this treatment— 
flowers multiplied and leafless stems fur- 
nished with sturdy shoots. Although a 
Tomato plant is stopped with the same ulti- 
mate object in view, viz., to increase fruition, 
as in Cucumbers and Marrows, the im- 
mediate effect is seen in the setting and swell- 
ing of the fruit, lateral growths being abun- 
dant whether the plant is pinched or not, and 
should be removed. Ge ab 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not resbonsible for 


The lesser-known Primula species 


WAS keenly interested in Mr. W. L. 
Carter’s note on this subject (issue June 
23rd) and also _ the replies from 

“ BOR.H.S.”? and E. Scaplehorn in the fol- 
lowing issue, page 410. Readers who are 
keen lovers of the Primula family are greatly 
indebted to W. L. Carter for bringing this 
special subject before the public, although he 
may be rather uncomplimentary in his re- 
marks about growers of rare Primulas hold- 
ing them in their own hands. I am sure It 
is not the policy of any nurseryman to hold 
plants up if the stock is large enough to be 
included in their catalogue, although a 
special list can always be sent to certain 
collectors of rare species, as suggested by 
your correspondent, ‘‘ F.R.H.S.” No doubt 
“Ww, L. C.”? is making a special coflection 
of Primulas and is anxious to procure as 
many species as possible of garden value as 
well as of botanical interest, therefore I wish 
him every success in his endeavour to procure 
all the species mentioned in his notes, 
although I am aware that some are extremely 
rare, such as Pauliana, of the Cortusoides 
Section. Rupicola is probably lost: to culti- 
vation, being difficult to keep. Ellisie, an 
American species, is also very rare, and 
several others mentioned, but I will be 
pleased to assist ‘‘ W. L. C.”’ with the follow- 
ing species :—-P. aurantiaca, which is a splen- 
did garden plant of the candelabra section ; 
apoclita, a muscarioid of botanical value; 
flexilipes, a dainty species of the sikkimensis 
group; Forrestii is well known, so is 
luteola. Nutans is charming and deserves 
to be more widely known; reticulata, like a 
pale refined sikkimensis; Reidii, one of the 
most charming species I know, and not so 
difficult to cultivate as ‘‘ F.R.H.S.’’ seems 
to imply in his notes. The Omphalogramma 
group is, according to the latest authority, 
considered a distinct genus and is now placed 
under the generic name of Omphalogramma. 


the views 


expressed by correspondents 


A few of these are available, although very 


scarce. 
I would remind ‘‘ W. L. C.’’ that the fol- 


Primula Forrestii 


Primula vinciflora, which has had its 
changed to Omphalogramma vincif 


lowing species are tender :—=Pay 
Forbesii, sino-listeri, mollis, and Werri 
ensis, and require to be grown under 
He may be able to procure these from 
who specialise in greenhouse plants. 

I am afraid your correspondent, E. ‘ 
horn, is doing his best to discoura; 
growing of the latest introductions h 
must remind him that several are firs 
garden plants of wonderful colours. 
moreover, very hardy, and not so fas 
as helodoxa, for instance, in our ne 
climate. J. ADAM 

Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


Felicia Bergeriana 


If your correspondent really wat 
know the name of his plant and in 
way it or any other species differs fro1 
known as Agatha ccelestis he shoul 
sult the authorities at Kew and be pr 
for a difficult problem. Agathzea and 
are sections of the genus Aster, of 
there are over 40 species in the Caf 
differences being slight and the nomen 
doubtful, so much so that, after con: 
the Kew Herbarium and the authorities 
I was compelled to leave the questi: 
answered in a recent book devoted 


genera of garden plants. Agathea c 
has about six synonyms. A plant se 
from Wisley two years ago 4as 


rotundifolia I took to Kew, where i 
finally said to be Aster (Felicia) elongat! 
spathulifolius. There are apparently 
named varieties of this species. The t 
rotundifolia is an (?) annual vari 
Agathzea ccelestis. According to Har 
‘Flora Capensis,’’ A. Bergerianus is 2 
whereas A. ccelestis is a perenmia 
shrubby plant. 


—— The species which forms the : 
of ‘‘ E, M.’s ’’ note on page 394 is pr 
that described in ‘‘ Flora Capensis ™ as 
Bergerianus of Harvey, also called Ag 
Bergeriana of De Candolle, a South / 
annual, which at the time of publicat 
the ‘‘ Fl. Cap.’? was only known on 
Mountain, where I have gathered it 1 
though after an interval of over 30 y 
cannot recollect details of it. It is 0 

+ 


oe 


snteria californica, one of California’s 
most beautiful endemics 


‘as the Agathza ccelestis of gardens, 
( is the name often misapplied to 
vis heterophylla (Kaulfussia amelloides). 
rue Agathzea ccelestis is a synonym of 
Jeapensis, a shrubby plant often culti- 
'in English gardens, and closely re- 
ling Aster eethiopicus, also cultivated. 
is heterophylla is a hispid or scabrous 
il 3 inches to 6 inches high with a 
. blue ray (not Cambridge blue), the 
florets being either blue or yellow. 
a Bergeriana is somewhat  tallex 
thes to 8 inches), with long hairs and a 
‘ray with yellow eye. I cannot say 
ver the ray is Cambridge blue. The 
‘ial difference from Charieis is that the 
lorets in Felicia Bergeriana are sterile, 
3 of Charieis heterophylla being fertile. 
»appus of the fruit in Charieis also is 
‘feathery, and there are other rather 
re technical differences. There is some 
lsion over the synonymy of these plants, 
§ to the genus Aster having been sub- 
(d into several sub-genera, but the genus 
leis is botanically distinct. 
A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


Phyteuma comosum 


‘its natural home in the Dolomites this 
nt grows in tight crevices in the lime- 
ine cliffs, notably above Misurina. In 
‘ation it is surprisingly easy to grow, 
esponds readily to what the late Mr. 


ald Farrer called Gentian bed treat- 
j 


ave had my present plant in years and 
li improved every year. Unfortunately, 
‘e never been able to obtain seed, which 
f the only method of propagation. 
igwater. C. J. PERRENS. 


Fresh seeds of Alpine plants 


) my applying to Mr. Ingwersen, of the 

Farm Nursery, Sharpthorne, East 
Itead, for the list in due course of fresh 
C of Alpine and other plants which he 
or the last few years issued in the late 
rier, he tells me that up to now the re- 
from it have barely covered the cost of 
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printing and postage. He remarks that 
people generally will not bother to sow seeds 
except in the spring, ‘‘ when many of the 
seeds of the better plants have lost vitality 
and germinate poorly.’? The advantage of 
sowing fresh seed and of, in the case of many 
sorts, exposing it to the weather of winter 
has been repeatedly urged, and it will be a 
great pity if, owing to lack of demand, the 
enterprise of Mr. Ingwersen and of others 
who have lately been supplying such seed is 
not encouraged. I venture to suggest that 
readers interested should give this encourage- 
ment by sending a card now to Mr. Ingwersen 
and bespeaking a copy of the list on its issue. 


Waker 


Carpenteria californica in California 


HE keen appreciation of the beautiful 

native plants of California shown by 

many of your correspondents has intei- 
ested me very much. In a recent issue of 
your magazine there appeared an article re- 
garding Carpenteria californica, one of Cali- 
fornia’s most remarkable and _ beautiful 
endemics. Its native habitat is in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada mountains, at an 
elevation of 2000 feet to 3000 feet, in a rather 
limited area between the King’s River and 
San Joaquin River. 

The pictures enclosed show how this shrub 
flourishes when happily situated as to soil and 
climate. These plants are growing in a 
shrubbery border at Rancho de las Rosas, in 
the Santa Clara Valley (elevation about 150 
feet). During the month of May it com- 
mences blooming and is a glorious mass of 
flowers for three weeks or more, the flowers 
having a very delicate and _ delightful 
fragrance. 

It thrives best in a sunny, sheltered posi- 
tion, and requires a well-drained, light, sandy 
soil. Propagated quite readily from the 
suckers, which it produces very freely. 

Mary C. DErsy. 

The Rose Society 

of Santa Clara County, 
Rancho de las Rosas, 
San José, California. 


The Laceflower (Didiscus coeruleus) 


Surely your reply to W. P. Pechey, headed 
‘‘ Laceflower,’’ is in error. Didiscus is now 
referred to Trachymene (see Johnson’s 
Dictionary, Nicholson’s Dictionary, and 
Bailey’s Encyclopedia). Trachelium cceru- 


When happily situated, Carpenteria cali- 
fornica gives a good return of bloom 


leum is not an Australian plant, but is found 
in the Western Mediterranean region, and is 
perennial and not an annual. It is quite hardy 
in the south-west of England and grows about 
2 feet high. It belongs to the Campanulacez. 
I have never heard Trachelium coeruleum 
(Blue Throatwort) called the ‘‘ Laceflower.”’ 
CoRYNDON MATTHEWS. 

[We are indebted to our correspondent for 
drawing attention to our error, and we hasten 
to give a full account of this plant, the correct 
name of which is Didiscus coeruleus. This 
plant, which is a native of Australia and 
introduced about 1827, is a half-hardy annual 
which grows 18 inches high. It is not par- 
ticularly showy, but the branched umbels or 


Phyteuma comosum in “Gentian-bed” treatment 


Chameelirium luteum, 


thick clusters of lavender flowers 2 inches 
across are neat and pretty, lasting well in 
water when cut. These appear in July and 
continue to bloom till September. It requires 
a hot summer to bring it to perfection and 
full sun striking on it. 

CuLturE.—Sow in a hotbed (temperature 
of 65 degs.) or in boxes of light soil in March. 
Prick off the seedlings into pots and in May 
transplant them out of doors 12 inches apart 
in sandy loam and leaf-mould. 

It is well worth growing, and is receiving 
more attention than formerly. | 


The Meadow Semel 


Over my garden wall Geranium pratense 
grows wild, and on this side vies with 
Willow Herb for first place in my hate list. 
It seeds everywhere. A big clump of G. 
grandiflorum occupies a yard or two at one 
end of a border, and the other end has a blue 
Geranium whose colour differentiates it from 
all other Geraniums, including pratense and 
the type grandiflorum. I have it as G. 
grandiflorum, Perry’s Variety. 

G. grandiflorum differs from G. pratense in 
height, being half the stature. Moreover, G. 
grandiflorum has broader and less deeply cut 
segments than G. pratense. G. pratense on 
my side of the wall has grown to 4 feet. On 
neither side is it blue. It makes a fine plant, 
but is a nuisance, and on both sides it sports 
red-purple flowers that are dingy when 
shown next to Perry’s Variety. G. Endressi 
is similar in stature and habit to G. grandi- 
florum, but only boasts a decent clean tone 
of pink. They are the best two Geraniums 
for the border in my experience. M. 

Durham. 


Damage by birds 
Writers in the discussion concerning the 
havoc wrought by birds, in recent issues, have 
chiefly confined their remarks to damage done 
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to buds. This is, certainly, a most serious 
business, but some of us who are immune 
from attacks on buds have to pay toll in other 
directions. Reference has been made to the 
chaffinch and to the bullfinch, but the haw- 
finch, apparently, does not appear to have 
come under the ban. Yet where it has ob- 
tained a footing (and its numbers seem to be 
increasing) there is no more aggravating bird. 
Not that, like the bullfinch, it attacks buds; 
it lies low until Green Peas are well formed 
in the pods and then ‘‘ comes on for its little 
scene.’? In an incredibly short time a pair 
can strip a line and leave nothing but the 
ravaged pods to tell the tale. A lover of all 
avian life, I try to make excuses for the 
quaint and stumpy hawfinch with its minia- 
ture parrot beak, but, despite these excuses, 
it is the one bird to which I lift the gun. 
Shooting is the only remedy, much as one 
regrets it. A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 


Chamelirium luteum 


HIS plant, which has been in cultivation 

for a long time, hails from North 

America. It is a useful and attractive 
subject for the shady aspect of the rock gar- 
den, or, if planted in the right kind of soil, it 
should do well in a slightly shady spot in the 
shrub border or any similar position. 

The leaves are lanceolate and are a rather 
pale green. The ‘‘ bottle-brush ”’ flowers are 
a deep cream and droop downwards slightly 
at the tip. It grows from 6 inches to g inches 
hign, 

There are some attractive specimens of this 
plant flowering in the rock garden at Kew 
just now. They are growing in one of the 
moist spots in company with Dodecatheons, 
Cyananthas, Soldanellas, and Meconopsis, the 
soil being of a rich leafy nature. 

It is herbaceous and tuberous-rooted, propa- 
gation being effected by means of root cut- 
tings. D. E. Down. 

Enfield. 


Lilium Martagon album 


HIS, surely, is one of the loveliest, even 

of Lilies. There is peculiar grace and 

charm and unalloyed beauty in the tall, 
slightly arching inflorescence, the flowers 
wax-like and pure, except for the slightest 
tinge of green at the centre, an enhancement 
of beauty rather than otherwise. The 
stamens are yellow-tipped. 

There is another form in which the purity 
of the blossoms is marred by a light suffusion 
of lilac, the plant stronger in growth, the 
leaves more shining. This Lily, however, 
although pretty and worthy of all attention, 
falls very far short of the peerless beauty and 
purity of the best type of L. M. album. 

L. Martagon and its varieties are not 
always stem-rooting Lilies, and 4 inches or 
thereabouts is sufficiently deep to plant them. 
A good depth of loam with a free admixture 
of leaf-soil and a little peat, and a situation 
not fully exposed to the mid-day sun should 
grow L. M. album quite well, and its purity 
and exquisite beauty will lend distinction to 
any garden. Ratpeu E. ARNOLD. 


The season 


What do my fellow-craftsmen in Scotland 
think of the present season, more particu- 
larly from a vegetable-growing point of view? 
My own experience is sufficiently depressing. 
1 was later than the customary time by a full 
month in cutting early Cabbages—a serious 
matter when the later spring vegetables had 
suffered from the vagaries of the weather. 
Early Potatoes, too, were behind their time, 
and this although they had not been checked 
by frosts. Carrots and Turnips were also 
disappointing, and the growth, in the case of 
early sowings, was stunted. Autumn-sown 
Onions, certainly, atoned to some extent for 
the lateness of other things, but heat-raised 
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Onions planted out have not made 
usual growth. Cauliflowers are buy 
ginning to turn in, and the cold, wet we 
of June killed all*my Vegetable Mar 
Beet, Parsnips, and Celery, however 
pretty much up to the usual standard 
French Beans and Runner Beans hy 
weary and weatherbeaten appearance, 
is my own experience, and it woul 
interest to learn how others have far 
have already been asked to officiate at } 
dozen shows which fall to be held durir 
month of August, and I am asking 
the question: Where is the stuff « 
from in less than six weeks’ time? || 
be of interest to add that during the p: 
days the gauge has registered 4°97 incl 
rain and that the prevailing wind has 
from the north-west.. Rather a depr 
outlool, surely, in the opening week of 
A ScoTrisH GARDE) 


Berried Solanums > 


These plants, when well covered 
berries are sometimes appreciated 
Christmas time, and certainly add an 
attraction to the greenhouse. As an aid 
good setting of the flowers the plants 
at this time be stood out of doors, wher 
may remain until about the middle of 
tember. By plunging the pots in a t 
ashes watering is made easier, or, i 
ferred, the plants may be planted ou 
lifted later and potted up. 


Lilium Martagon album 


NTS which lend themselves to mass- 

and produce, subsequently, sheets and 
cscades of colour are the glory of a rock 
«. They make it in spring and summer 
rigorating and colourful scene, a place 
per and restfulness, and it is well that 
plants from high Alpine regions, so 
‘bus as to almost obliterate stems and 
» are easily obtainable and_ easily 
ved. Many dwarf Phloxes are conspicu- 
» reason of their extreme floriferous- 
and they, as a family, display a wide 
sof delicate and zsthetic colours. All 
uey require is a well-drained site in full 
ine, and, if their beauty is to be en- 
sto the full, generous massing. For 
.g large stones or for covering rock 
|: slopes they are particularly well 


td, and to envisage a cascade of, say, 
cea var. G. F. Wilson pouring itself 
‘ind around a great stone is to at once 
i the full beauty and potentialities of 
i delightful plants, the Moss Pinks of 
Ca. 


1 Alpine Phloxes, almost without excep- 
re very easily propagated by inserting, 
nmer, cuttings of the young shoots in 
¢ soil in a cold frame or beneath a hand- 
| If kept close and shaded they very 
root and will form neat and flori- 
little plants for the ensuing season. 
-setacea is often catalogued as P. 
lita. The type plant has small, deep, 
sink flowers, and of its innumerable 
fies may be mentioned G. F. Wilson 
mentioned), one of the most useful and 
uy one of the most beautiful of all 
hloxes; Moerheimi, with deep rose- 
blossoms, a fine free-flowering variety ; 
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F Some Alpine Phloxes 


atropurpurea, bright rosy-purple; Kathleen, 
rich rose with deeper centre; Daisy Hill, 
rose, crimson eye; Little Dot, small white 
flowers with blue eyes, a delightful little 
Phlox ; Nelsoni, one of the very best, snow- 
white flowers in the greatest profusion; 
Vivid, bright rose-carmine; The Bride, pure 
white with rose-coloured eye; Model, rose, 
with a deeper eye; Brightness, bright pink; 
Newry Seedling, soft mauve; and Alicia, 
pale lavender. 

P. Douglasi is an Alpine gem and a rather 
variable species, and although not, perhaps, 
quite so tractable as the setacea varieties, it 
should find a place on every rock garden, 
being placed in a sunny pocket with a root- 
run of mellow gritty loam. The finest form 
is collected on Vancouver Island, a dense, 


tufted little plant, but 2 inches high, and with 
solid-looking, perfectly round, and cupped 
lavender blossoms, and these are delicately 
fragrant. ; 

P. amoena (syn. P. procumbens) is a neat 
species with erect 6-inch stems and large, 
deep, rose flowers. It enjoys a hot position 
and a sharply-drained soil, and, contrariwise, 
the delightful little P. stolonifera, sometimes 
called reptans, asks for half-shade and a 
moist soil, but well-drained too. It hails 
from damp woods in Kentucky and Georgia, 
forms mats of rooting stolons clothed with 
tiny oval leaves, and upon reddish 6-inch 
stems are carried loose panicles of large 
rosy-carmine flowers in spring and in autumn 
—a satisfying and intriguing little beauty. 

P. divaricata, known familiarly as P. 
canadensis, is a fine plant for border or rock- 
work, with erect 6-inch stems and heads of 
lavender-blue flowers. The variety Laphami 
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is a stronger grower with deeper-coloured 
blossoms, and. Perry’s Variety, 1 foot to 13 
feet high, is noteworthy for its large flat 
heads of Plumbago-blue flowers. 

P. stellaria is familiar in most gardens and 
is exceptionally beautiful with its trailing 
habit and a wild profusion of pale lavender 
or, perhaps, French grey flowers, beautiful 
anywhere and valuable for exceptionally dry 
positions. 

A new race has been raised from P. 
divaricata (canadensis) and the tall border 
Phloxes. About 18 inches high, they should 
prove attractive in the border, and equally 
so upon the large rock garden. Charlotte is 
white, shaded lilac, dark eye, Kathe has 
purplish-pink blossoms with a darker eye, 
and Louise is coloured lilac with a crimson 
eye—they are bright and fascinating. 

All these Phloxes flower from April to July, 
with, in many cases, another display in the 


Madonna Lilies in a beautiful setting at Shane Lodge, Co. Down 


In this garden these Lilies do well so long as they are left undisturbed and have plenty of room. 
hardy and will thrive in any good garden soil 


Lilium candidum is quite 


autumn, and their beauty and value can 
scarcely be over-estimated—they produce the 
colour mass that means so much to all who 
turn to a garden for some amelioration of 


everyday cares and monotony. 
Rateu E. ARNOLD. 


Greenhouse Primulas 


Seedlings raised from seed sown as earlier 
advised should be pricked out as soon as 
strong enough to handle, using a light, leafy 
compost and pricking out into boxes or pans, 
whichever is most convenient, placing the 
receptacles afterwards on a cool bottom in a 
slightly heated frame, shading the young 
plants from bright sunshine. The potting 
up of the young plants may be done when 
they are further developed, growing on 
under somewhat similar conditions for a few 
weeks, when they may be transferred to a 
cold frame, 
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Ornamental 
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Hedges 


There is no reason why a hedge should not be at once efficient and 
ornamental, and it is certain many unsightly hedges might be easily 
converted into something pleasing to the eye. 


HERE are few large establishments 

where hedges of some kind are not to 

be seen. Sometimes they occupy a posi- 
tion outside of the boundary, and very often 
they are to be found dividing some portion 
of the garden, such as the vegetable from 
the pleasure grounds. It has more than once 
occurred to me that hedges generally might 
be made to combine the useful with the orna- 
mental in a very happy manner. Supposing, 
for instance, that a hedge be formed of Quick 
and Holly, what is to hinder the planter from 
setting here and there a seedling Brier, a 
Pyrus japonica, a naked-flowered Jasmine, 


error in management it never has been well 
clothed with wood to the soil. In such a 
case a hedge, if it forms an outside boundary, 
cannot be said to fulfil its mission, which is 
to exclude intruders of all kinds, but often- 
times proves a source of annoyance to the 
owner of the garden, for dogs, cats, and 
chickens appear to take especial delight in 
passing and re-passing through such defec- 
tive barriers. Even the worst and most 
dilapidated of hedges may be restored to effi- 
ciency, and may be converted into ornamental 
screens at but slight expense and outlay to 
the owner. Take out a trench on the garden 


Walls and hedges are the backbone of a garden. 


Yew hedge round Rose garden, with piers and buttresses. 


or any such strong-rooted vigorous-flowering 
subject? These plants would by no means 
interfere with the growth and general keep- 
ing of the hedge, and they would by. the time 
the latter had grown to, the desired height 
work their way to the top of it. The Briers 
might be worked with any free-growing per- 
fectly hardy Rose, which, being allowed some 
freedom of development, would droop down 
in graceful festoons, and such a cheerful sub- 
ject as the yellow Jasmine would contrast 
finely in winter with the green Holly. Of 
course, only subjects whose hardiness is be- 
yond all proof, and which are capable of well 
holding their own in the struggle for exist- 
ence with such strong-growing plants as the 
Quick and the Holly, should be planted, for 
the object in this case is to plant for a per- 
manency, and not for transitory effect. 

In some instances the living barrier: be- 
comes bare at the base, or perhaps from some 
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bourhood of Woking, where there are 
large nurseries, a custom exists of fo 
the outside boundaries of Thorn and 
intermixed. The leading shoots of the 
are allowed to grow up, and are then } 
at irregular heights with the various | 
and silver variegated kinds, which in 
instances grow into specimens some } 
in height and 6 feet through, han 
highly-coloured plants, bright and be: 
at all times, but most so in winter wh 
golden tints appear to be more vivid ¢f 
the wanm season of. the year. The 
may be treated in much the same man 
the Holly; the young free shoots, of s 
them at least, being allowed to extend 
be grafted with Paul’s Crimson or a 
sired kind which will afford a blaze ¢ 
colour early in the year. In planting a 


composed of Holly alone some plants 


Great Dixter, Northiam 


All cut with a batter to produce severe, massive wall effect 


[From “Garden Craftsmanship in Yew and Box” 


side. some 2 feet deep, extract all weeds 
which may be growing amongst the Quick, 
and fill in with good soil, or if the original 
mould is used, mix with some rotten manure 
to within 6 inches of the surface. Then plant 
some strong Ivies, training the shoots up 
amongst the Quick, and treading the soil in 
firmly round the roots. In the course of two 
or three years the Ivy will have invaded every 
portion of the hedge, and will form from the 
soil upwards a dense impenetrable screen, 
bright, fresh, and green all through the year. 
It may be thought that in time the Ivy will 
kill the Quick, but it will not if the latter is 
allowed to grow away from the top each year, 
heading it back in the autumn. 

If so desired, Holly may be planted in- 
stead of Ivy, but in that case some years will 
elapse before any great alteration will be 
visible, for the Holly will not make any great 
progress for a season or two. In the neigh- 


variegated kinds may be mixed with the 
although I do not consider this to be th 
way of imparting colour and variety. 
better plan is to plant all green Holl 
bud shoots here and there between th 
and the top of the hedge, which will 
have the effect of breaking up the unifo 
and will produce streaks, spots, and 
of variegation, the more pleasing as 
irregularly distributed over the greer 
face. When variegated plants are § 
with green ones the fonmer are apt 
smothered by their more vigorous neigh 
or at any rate the colouring is confir 
the base of the hedge. j.c 


Pretty hedgerows 

As a rule, hedges are not intended 
ornamental, but simply useful as a di 
or boundary, but in many cases a he 
necessary in very conspicuous position: 


1 midwinter it is quite possible to 
re that will not only be useful as re- 
sulfilling all that is required of it, but 
(namentai. I know of a hedge sur- 
lig a garden that is really a pretty ob- 
imidwinter, for it was aglow with the 
cis of Jasminum nudiflorum and quite 
( with the bright berries of 
rasters and Pyracanthas, that had be- 
rmly entwined in the branches of the 
shorn, of which the hedge had origin- 
len composed; but, from having be- 
ain, was planted up with many kinds 
sering shrubs and creepers that kept 
-uccession of either bloom or berries 
jthe entire year. Especially suitable 
ls purpose are: the common kind of 
(such as the China) that flower for 
| in succession. Briers, of various 
io sweet in foliage, bloom, and bud, 
calso prove useful; in fact, an endless 
tof material will suggest itself to any- 
(king to make hedges ornamental, and 
1 employment of creepers or trailing 
‘any unsightly fence may be made a 
‘eautiful object with but little expense 
tition. The case just cited was, I be- 
ne of those chance combinations that 
iquently find yielding better results 
te most studied effects. O.H. 


Jia japonica 


rin ornamental deciduous hedge almost 
lire there is nothing to surpass, if to 
he Japan Quince (Cydonia japonica). 
“ire a number of deciduous plants that 
wretty hedges, but the most of them 
licult to form and troublesome to keep 
11 shape and order. The Cydonia is 
S entirely free from these objections, 
(d only that young plants be used to 
‘ith. What a lovely sight it is when 
(m, and how picturesque at all other 
’ Those who have a fancy for more 
je colour can use the rose and white 
id to mix with the crimson. There is 
(ther to be said in favour of the Japan 
(, that scarcely any manner of neglect 
soil its beauty. It can be easily and 
‘brought into shape again. It will 
) retain its beauty, though it may lose 
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OLD AND NEW METHODS OF 
HEDGE CLIPPING 


The above illustrations show hedge clipping 


with shears—a tall and long Cypress hedge is | 


being clipped. The operator standing on the 
ground cannot reach beyond a certain height, 
and the top of the hedge is reached by the aid 
of rolling steps. The top step is made wider to 
form a convenient platform for standing. 


The two illustrations below depict a new 
invention that seems likely to supersede the 
tedious labour of clipping by shears. Here 
we see a hedge clipping machine at work. 
The hedge which is 9 feet high is cut without 
steps. The machine works on the same 
principle as a reaping machine, and _ it is 
possible to clip any kind of hedge with ease 
up to 10 feet high with the operator standing 
on the ground, 
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its primness by neglect to be sheared. No 
amount of shearing, however, can give it 
that hard, solid surface so common to ever- 


green hedges. A> B3 
A new hedge clipper 
The makers of the famous ‘‘ Little 


Wonder ”’ hedge clipper have now _ intro- 
duced a new type of hand shears known as 
the ‘‘ Crab,’ which clips hedges much faster 
than a pair of ordinary hand shears. It has 
14 powerful ‘‘claws’’ which clip in both 
movements, and it covers a much larger area 
in considerably less time. The shock usually 
experienced by users of ordinary shears is 
obliterated with the ‘‘ Crab,’’ as it clips in 
both movements, and the force on the handles 
is very effective. The guiding-board, which 
rests on the hedge, ensures a very even cut. 
Incidentally, as the clipped growth collects 
on this when top clipping, the necessity of 
brushing-up is practically eliminated. The 
weight of these shears is no more than a pair 
of ordinary hand shears, and when you clip, 
the guiding-board supports and the hedge 
carries part of the clipper’s weight. The 
‘*Crab’’ should become very popular and 
make hedge-clipping less of an ordeal. 
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Formation of hedges 


HE first important step in the formation 

of hedges is a thorough preparation of 

the ground by trenching and draining 
where necessary. In cases where the soil is 
exhausted or naturally of a. poor, thin tex- 
ture, a good dressing of well-decomposed rich 
manure should be applied and mixed with the 
staple as the work of trenching proceeds. 
Assuming that the line of fence has been 
marked off, the ground along the proposed 
site should then be trenched about 4. feet 
broad by about 2 feet deep, the surface soil 
being placed in the bottom of the trench 
grass-side down. This, in course of time, 
will prove of great value as food for the roots 
of the young plants. The clean friable soil 
should then be placed on the top of the sods 
to form a pliable bed for the roots of the 
plants. In places where the subsoil consists 
of poor materials it had better be removed 
and a portion of good soil substituted. When 
the ground is naturally of a damp character 
the bed for the hedge should be raised a few 
inches higher than the general level of the 
surface in its vicinity. This will prove ad- 
vantageous, even although the ground has 
been thoroughly drained. On well-prepared 
ground of ordinary texture the common Haw- 
thorn makes the most efficient fence against 
the inroads of cattle, and as it is quite hardy 
and thrives on exposed situations if properly 
cared for in the way of pruning, it soon 


forms a thick, durable fence, which affords 
considerable shelter to crops and cattle. 
Sometimes the common Beech is mixed with 
the Thorn in the formation of hedges, and in 
cases where the ground is of a dry calcareous 
nature the plan is to be recommended, as it 
thrives much better than the Thorn in this 
class of soil, and thus adds stability and effi- 
ciency to the fence. The Hornbeam and 
Blackthorn or Sloe are occasionally used as 
hedge plants; both are perfectly hardy and 
thrive on a great variety of soils in exposed 
situations, but the Thorn and Beech are pre- 
ferable. The common Holly and evergreen 
Privet are principally used in the formation 
of ornamental fences, and although the Holly 
is rather a slow-growing plant, yet when 
thoroughly established it makes a very effi- 
cient fence and affords excellent shelter. 
Privet is too feeble to form a substantial 
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hedge by itself, yet it can be planted with 
advantage here and there among Thorns, as 
it ramifies in all directions and imparts a 
fresh, lively green colour in winter. In the 
successful culture of hedges it is very im- 
portant to use stout, sturdy plants that have 
been twice or thrice transplanted during their 
nursery career, as such plants are generally 
well furnished with fibrous roots, which soon 
take to the soil and give them a good start 
at the commencement. After the ground for 
the hedge has been prepared in the way speci- 
fied, stretch a line right along the centre, and 
in cases where the line of fence consists of a 
series of curves or bends, which is not un- 


frequently the case, these should be laid off 
in as uniform a manner as is consistent with 


the configuration of the ground. With a 
common spade cut out a notch along the line 
of sufficient size for the roots of the plants, 
and when Thorns are to be used these should 
be prepared by cutting off the stems of the 
plants with a sharp knife about 2 inches 
above the base of the stem, by which means 
the plants will be induced to produce some 
three or four suckers from the collar of the 
plant, and thus promote the thickness and 
efficiency of the hedge. Any damaged roots 
had better be removed, and the extreme points 
of such as are long and straggling cut off. 
The plants should then be inserted from 
6 inches to 8 inches apart, and at such a 
depth that the stumps of the roots are only 
visible above ground when finished. Some- 
times a double row of Thorns is used, keep- 
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ing about 10 inches between the lines, 
all cases where the ground has 
thoroughly prepared and strong plan 
one row will be quite sufficient. J, 
where the Privet is to be mixed it , 
inserted at a distance of about 5 yards 
The hedge should be protected fro 
until it becomes established, and 

attention should be paid for a few 5 
have the ground on both sides of th 
occasionally hoed to keep down wee, 
even in cases where no surface weeds 
at all the surface should be broken 
times with the hoe and rake during th 
ing season. When pruning becomes 


Rhododendrons at Cannizaro, Wimb 
the home of Mr. E. Kenneth Wi 


Above : The new heather bordered Rho 
E dron walk 


Below : Rhododendron Duchess of Pe 
in the Rhododendron walk 


sary the best shape is that of an 1 
wedge—broadest at the base, and gt 
tapering in a uniform maner to t 
Beech may be planted at the same ¢ 
apart as the Privet; the stems, hi 
should not be cut off, but any str 
branches may be pinched or cut t 
balance the top of the plant. 


Layering Malmaisons 


The first batch of layers should now 
down as soon as possible. Should th 
have been stood outside to harden, 3 
to layering, so much the better. Na 
only healthy stock should be selected 
purpose, and for the convenience of 
the growths into suitable positio 
pegging down, the plants require 
planted in a slanting position in 1 
The compost for layering should havs 
of sharp sand in it. After layert 
frame should be kept somewhat cl 
about a fortnight or so and shade 
bright sunshine. By that time the cal 
of the growths will have taken place, 
should be given and abundantly inere 
rooting develops. The ball of the 
plant should be nicely moistened at | 
time and the layering compost slightly 
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.great Chinese Woodbine 
onicera tragophylla) 


OWING a winter which put a large 
er of our Honeysuckles to sleep for 
it is rather surprising to find this 
le climber revelling upon an open 
1 flowering in a manner unknown 
fore. It is, as regards its flowers, a 
song Honeysuckles, which can be 
lly grown in the open air. Its 
i fleshy-looking, bright yellow flowers 
eiced in large terminal heads of 18 
. cylindrical corolla tube being nearly 
sn length and an inch across the two 
e leaves are really handsome in 
' and profusely borne, being 


y and tinged with purple on the — 


q 
yant in question is without a blemish 
posed position, whereas one which 
ited and flowered on a more shel- 
se two years ago was so disfigured 
weated attacks of Green Fly that it 
» taken away. 

jnexpected result of such a striking 
idsome climber following a winter 
Foved so disastrous to others of its 
saks volumes for what is undoubtedly 
te most beautiful climbing shrubs in 
in. I believe many experience diffi- 
th its propagation, but with me it 
eely from cuttings. 


E. Markuam. 


|flowered Chinese Primulas 


i double form of Primula simensis 
its fimbriated and coloured varieties 
hhave been in cultivation almost or 
century. More than half a century 
i} were highly valued for the produc- 
cut flowers during the winter and 
ring months. The origin of these 
jowered forms seems to be lost in the 
Himisty past. So far as I am aware 
fs been no indication of the manner 
cof origin. I cannot think that they 
‘minal variations, they must have 
yrts; but it is strange that from that 
tl the present time nothing similar 
eirred. What is even more remark- 
sthat the Chinese Primula of those 
us very different from the beautiful 
«now in existence; the flowers were 
id flimsy. Not only was that the 
bt in habit of growth they differ con- 
b from the single form, which has its 
lof flowering in the spring months 
mereas the double-flowered varieties 
yh suitable culture, be made to fur- 
“d blooms all through the winter and 
‘nonths. In a large nursery where 
duquets were made we had to rely 
tzse Primulas, Camellias, and Erica 
9nd Hyemalis. The Chrysanthemum 
1 autumn flower, pure and simple. 
first proposed sending a supply of 
athemum blooms at Christmas I was 
1 the idea was not practicable. As a 
iJhrysanthemum bloom after Decem- 
~ ararity. A few Van Thol Tulips 
icinths appeared at Christmas, but as 
id with the present day our markets 
sintily supplied with flowers in mid- 
‘therefore anything that could be de- 
don to furnish flowers continuously 
oth dark months was highly valued. 


g 


€: these Primulas did so well they were 
1n a lean-to house that was used for 
‘ing hard-wooded things and where 
&perature was maintained at from 
g to 50 degs. through the winter and 
Fded from hot sun. Under these con- 
Sthe Primulas produced flowers all 
g the winter and early spring; it was 
®f cut and come again. As soon as 
Swas cut it was replaced by another. 
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They were truly a profitable lot of plants. 
The man who grew them took great pains 
with the compost, which consisted of two- 
thirds best peat with all the woody particles 
extracted, and one-third leaf4mould and a 
sixth part of silver sand. Watering must be 
done with very great care. Even in very hot 
weather soakings should not be practised; 
little and often must be the rule, -so that any- 
thing approaching dryness or saturation is 
avoided. Extremes in this respect will seri- 
ously affect the health of the plants. Rough- 
and-ready watering will bring on disaster. 
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soon as the plants ceased blooming, with the 
result that 95 per cent. made roots. 
J. CORNHILL. 


Violetta var. Violetta 


This is the original variety of the minia- 
ture-flowered Violas, better known now as 
Violettas, and raised by the late Dr. Chas. 
Stuart, Chirnside, N.B. Although this dis- 
tinguished botanist and flower-lover has long 
since passed away, we should for all time be 
grateful to him for having given us this gem 
of the garden. It is a white flower flushed 


Lonicera Hildebrandiana 


A remarkable Honeysuckle with large deep golden-yellow flowers. 
The corolla is thick and fleshy, and the protruding anthers are very prominent 


with age. 


The colour deepen, 


A magnificent subject as a greenhouse climber—unfortunately, not hardy in this country 


Probably no finer specimens than the half- 
dozen plants in 12-inch pots and which re- 
tained their health and  bloom-bearing 
capacity during the four years that I worked 
in that nursery were ever seen in this coun- 
try. They were perfect examples of what 
high culture could do for plants not naturally 
of robust growth, but which may be of high 
value to the owner. Propagation can be 
effected in two ways. In the case of plants 
several years old fine soil is heaped round the 
base of the shoot into which roots are even- 
tually made, This, of course, is a safe way, 
but I made a practice of taking cuttings as 


yellow on the lower petal, and seldom 
measures more than 14 inches across. Being 
rayless the flowers are of refined appearance, 
and their sweet Almond-like scent adds to 
their attractiveness. A small plant will 
quickly develop into a beautiful tuft, and if 
left undisturbed for a season or two will 
make quite a large clump of somewhat pro- 
cumbent form. Some of the trade growers 
will persist in labelling this variety as White 
Dot, which is quite wrong. White Dot is 
not a true Violetta, but just a small white 
Viola, which, I believe, was raised by Mr, 
William Sydenham, D, B. CRANE, 
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Alstromeria Ligtu var. angustifolia 


Clear rose-pink flowers with golden markings. 
Shown by Lt.-Col. Messel 
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Award of Merit 
flowers. 


New and Rare Plants at Vincent Square 


Gold Medals for Delphiniums and Anthuricums 


ELPHINIUMS from all parts of the 
D country were shown in great profusion 

at the fortnightly exhibition of the 
Royal Horticultural Society held at Vincent 
Square on July 3rd, The whole length of 
the hall on one side Was virtually a towering 
bank of blue and purple spikes and the 
staging of the groups was more effective than 
ever. Two Gold Medals were awarded for 
Delphiniums, viz., to Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon and to Mr. H..J. Jones. Many 
beautiful Delphiniums were shown, also, by 
Mr. T. Bones, Messrs. Hewitt and Co., R. H. 
Bath, Ltd., Mr..T. Carlile, and Mr. S. G. 
Goodliffe. 

Prominent among the varieties displayed 
were Mrs. Townley Parker, The Shah, Sir 
Douglas Haig, Rev. E. Lascelles, Lady 
Augusta, Queen Mary, Ovidus, Clarissa, 
Blue Queen, Rev. Chas. Storr, Lady Irene, 
Luxor, and Blue Boy. 

It came as a surprise to many to see the 
extensive group of well-grown specimen 
plants of Anthurium andreanum in variety 
sent by Mr. James de Rothschild, Waddesdon 
Manor, Aylesbury. A Gold Medal was 
awarded to this group, and no less than four 
varieties, three of which were raised at 
Waddesdon, received the Award*of Merit. 
The new varieties of Anthurium andreanum 
to gain awards were Waddesdonensis (rich 
glossy red), Yvonne Johnson (light red), 
Versailleuse (white, a hybrid of French 
origin), and Mrs. J. de Rothschild (light red 
with large yellow spadix). 


New Godetias shown by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons were remarkable for their colour 
and the size of flowers. One new variety 
named Double Cherry Red was selected for 
trial at Wisley. 

Bulbous Irises, including English Irises, 
shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons, attracted a 
great deal of attention. The varieties 
Almona, La Majesteuse, and Princess Juliana 
were remarkably good. 

Ixia Hoghart, cream, with almost black 
eye (see illustration), was shown with others 
by Mr. H. Prins, Wisbech. 


Roses 


Most of the new Roses that had gained 
distinction at the recent Chelsea Rose Show 
were exhibited, and there were many entries 
for the Clay Cup offered annually for a new 
Rose possessing the true old Rose scent, but 
apparently very few of the competitors had 
taken the trouble to read the schedule, which 
states that a plant is to be shown in addition 
to open blooms. Although many fragrant 
Roses were shown, the Cup was not awarded, 
and will, therefore, be held over till next year. 

It was refreshing to see the collection of 
old-fashioned Roses shown by George Bun- 
yard and Co., including Rosa villosa, here 
illustrated. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


One of the most interesting novelties to 
gain an Award of Merit was Triptilion 
spinosum, a dainty half-hardy annual with 
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Pentstemon grandifiorus, syn. P. Bradburi 
A very attractive North American species with pale mauve-pu 


Shown by Viscountess Byng of Vimy 


= 


bright blue Forget-me-not-like flower 
white eye (see illustration), It wa 
by Lt.-Col. Messel and grown from s 
home from Chile. 

Another interesting plant to gain a 
of Merit from the same exhibit 
Alstromeria Ligtu’ var. angustil 
perennial with clear rose-pink flow 
golden markings, a very choice and | 
plant. ee 

Pentstemon grandiflorus, a large sol 
flowered species from North Ameri 
shown by Viscountess Byng of Vim 
plant has glaucous and rather thick 
It is a very beautiful subject growl 
2 feet high. ; 

Cyrtanthus obliqua, a rare g 
bulbous plant, was shown by 4h 
Johnston, Hidcote Manor, Campd 
The fleshy inverted flowers, well p 
the accompanying illustration, ar 
coloured, tipped green, and borne ¢ 
stem arising from a large bulb. TI 
received the First-class Certificate” 
but is still very rare in cultivation. 


Crassula coccinea — 
This excellent and easily grown 
always welcome in the conservatory, 
for the brightness it adds, but alse 
scent. The present is a suitable t 
putting in some cuttings, and if five 
are inserted in 48-sized pots, where tl 
be left to flower undisturbed, the ro 
the cuttings may take place on the Ss! 
cool greenhouse. A batch of youns 
having flowered, the best may be 
shift into larger pots to make specin 
the following year. 
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Ixia Hoghart 


vis cream white with conspicuous dark 
maroon centre 


Triptilion spinosum. Award of Merit, R.H.S., on July 3rd 


This is one of the plants mentioned by Mr. T. Hay in his interesting articles entitled 

‘“Sit Down and Travel’’ (see issue, Sept. 17th, 1927). The plant, which has small 

azure-blue Forget-me-not-like flowers and spiny leaves, has been re-introduced by seed 
sent home from Chile 


L = 7 ts : 
~ Cyrtanthus obliqua Rosa villosa (shaggy) 
‘rare bulbous greenhouse plant A lovely old species with pink semi-double flowers 


PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT VINCENT SQUARE ON JULY 3rd 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Shallots 


The completion of growth is now indicated 
by the yellowing of the foliage, and the roots 
should be lifted and laid out on some lattice 
boards in the sun to ripen, turning them 
frequently to dry, when they should be put 
into a cool, airy store. 


Cucumbers 

To ensure a regular autumn supply some 
plants ought to be raised now, and, if neces- 
sary, followed by another sowing in a 
month’s time for early winter work. Attend 
regularly to the growths of plants in bearing 
and keep well supplied with moisture, both 
atmospheric and otherwise. So as not to 
unduly strain the plants remove all fruits as 
soon as large enough to a cool cellar, where 
they will keep quite fresh in a little water 
for a week. 


Propagating Pinks 

Pipings or cuttings of varieties of all kinds 
of border Pinks if given a sandy compost 
will root easily if kept shaded from bright 
sunshine until roots have formed. ‘The 
frame may be kept fairly close at the be- 
ginning, but give plenty of air as soon as 
roots have formed, finally removing lights 
altogether so as to make sturdy plants. The 
Dianthus, popularly known as Allwoodii, 
may be included under this heading. 


Border Carnations 

These may be layered at any time from 
mid-July till middle of August. Use a light 
gritty compost for the layers to take root in, 
and before placing round the old plants 
loosen the surface soil a little. Having made 
a clean cut on the underside of the selected 
shoot, the tongue thus formed should be 
pressed into the soil and secured with a peg. 
The applications of water, which must be 
given through a fine rose, must be deter- 
mined by weather conditions, but any sour- 
ness of the compost should be avoided. 


Cutting hedges 

Between now and the middle of August 
there are several hedge plants which may be 
attended to. A start may be made with 
those composed of Thorn, following on with 
Yew trees, and then in early August is a 
good time to take the Beech and Hornbeam 
in hand, of which there are few more com- 
mendable subjects to form hedges. It may 
be mentioned that where a Yew tree is near 
a boundary all trimmings should be immedi- 
ately cleared up and burnt in case they be- 
come accessible to stock. 


Cynoglossum 

The glorious display this lovely blue plant 
has made for the last few weeks calls for a 
word of praise. It is most easily grown, 
particularly on well-drained soil, and if seeds 
are sown at once an excellent display may be 
expected early next summer. Flowering at 
the same time as the Oriental Poppy, it looks 
exceptionally well when used in conjunction 
with one having the tone of Mrs. Perry, par- 
ticularly so if there is a little grey foliage 
intermixed, and if this grouping can be 
carried out near Prunus Pissardii it is still 
further enhanced. 


Budding fruit trees 

Should any of this work be contemplated 
the present time and for a few weeks ahead 
is a very suitable time as both bark and sap 
are in a responsive condition. Of several 
different methods the one known as the T 
method can be recommended. Everything 
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should be in readiness, and as soon as the 
bud is made and fitted into the T cut some 
damp Moss and broad raffia should be at 
hand to complete the job. Choose the bud 
from the half-ripened wood of the present 
season. To those carrying out this work for 
the first time wood buds are distinguished 
from fruit buds by being thinner and more 
pointed. 


Layering Strawberries 


As soon as runners are obtainable a start 
should be made at this work, particularly 
where plants are required for forcing.. Use 
60-sized pots for layering into, and group the 
pots together as much as possible for con- 
venience for later attention in the matter of 
watering, etc. Should the young plantlets 
mot show sufficient vigour the fruits should 
be cleared as quickly as possible from a por- 
tion of the bed, and the parent plants re- 
invigorated with a few good soakings of 
liquid-manure. This treatment will soon 
show gratifying results in the young plants. 
Where plants are not required for forcing 
purposes, and considerations of time and 
labour do not allow of pots being used, quite 
good results may be obtained by allowing the 
runners to root into the ground, from which 
they may be used when forming the new bed. 


Canterbury Bells 


A batch of these make a very useful group 
in the conservatory, and when pricking out 
the seedlings from seed sown as advised a 
batch may be potted off into small pots and 
grown on this way, or they may be left in 
their nursery quarters and potted up into 
suitably sized pots in the autumn. Probably 
the latter is the more economical way of 
growing them, and they certainly give equally 
good results when treated thus. These plants 
must be grown quite cool during the winter 
months. H. TUuRnNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Summer pruning 

Although it is, perhaps, early enough to 
do the bulk of the summer pruning, trees on 
walls may require a little attention in the 
way of removing fore wood in order that 
air and light may be admitted. The opera- 
tion in the case of old trees which have 
covered their allotted space is a simple one. 
In the case of younger trees the necessary 
amount of shoots required for extension 
must be carefully retained and laid in. 


Asparagus beds 

These deserve a note distinct from the 
ordinary routine of the kitchen garden. 
Weeds must be kept down, if needful, by 
hand-picking. Weedy Asparagus beds are 
not only unsightly, but in such the weeds 
deprive the rightful occupants of the bed of 
much nourishment. The growth of Aspara- 
gus from now onward ought to be en- 
couraged in every way. Nitrate of soda 
carefully used and sprinkled over the beds in 
showery weather is recommended. The 
feathery growths are easily knocked about 
by wind and rain, and in order to prevent 
damage they must, in some manner, be sup- 
ported. Where such can be obtained Spruce 
branches placed among the plants will serve 
the purpose. 


Eupatoriums 


These are always useful for autumn and 
early winter work under glass, and the plants 
may now be planted out or, if in pots, 


July 


a) 


lunged. In a moderatel od 
they will grow freely. The a 
pinched toward the end of the preser 
and the plants should be lifted and 
under cover early in September, — 


Mignonette in pots 

Mignonette is always appreciated 
and a batch from seeds sown now j 
frame will be found useful in late 
Half-a-dozen seeds ought to be | 
3-inch pots, and the resulting seedi 
be thinned to two when it can be se 
are taking the lead. Gradually rep 
comes necessary until the plants are 
pots—a size which is quite large 
Frequent pinching is desirable in o; 
well-furnished plants may result, 
severe pinching naturally results in 
flowers a_ large flowering ° 
Mignonette ought to be used. 


Seedling Begonias : 
It is very interesting to raise 
Begonias from seeds, and it is selc 
the raiser is not rewarded with at 
few quite good varieties. Now that 
little more dane irons 
profitably be planted out. They gr 
quickly and entail less work fa 
were potted up, and it is a simple r 
mark the most promising tubers as tl 
into bloom. i 


Late Grapes 
The nights have been cold of late 
many cases in which fires have A 
it has been necessary to return to p 
Perhaps, after all, it is preferable to 
now, under such conditions, and tc 
crop forward before the time com 
the sun will not give much assist 
when fires must, in any case, — 
Stimulants may safely be given ir 
until the ripening stage is at hand, 
a well-drained border can assimilat 
prising amount of nourishment, af 
thing which acts quickly is desiral 
Liquid-manure from the tank, well 
is best, but if this stimulant be not. 
any approved chemical fertiliser 
over the borders at the rate of 2 oz 
square yard and well watered in Ww 
serviceable. 


Liliums for cutting purposes 

When Lilium longiflorum, L. ¢ 
and other Liliums begin to expand tl 
the plants can be taken into the gr 
or into the conservatory and oalee 
be desired to use the blooms of any 
in a cut state it is very necessary to 
the stamens before the pollen ripen 
wise the blooms are discoloured and 
decorative purposes. 


The kitchen garden i 
Early Potatoes are lifting well, an 
as the quarter is cleared it may be 
for other crops. It is especially sul 
sowings of late Turnips or of Cos ! 
the latter to be sown in lines and 
instead of being transplanted. St 
is also useful for nursery lines of 
Wallflowers, Cheiranthus, Sweet V 
Forget-~me-nots, and so forth. | 
tricts a good sowing of Cabbages $ 
made round about the middle of th 
using a variety which is known not 
seed too readily, such as, for exam 
or Harbinger. A supplementary S0¥ 
follow about the 26th, and a final so 
August 12th. There is yet_ tilt 
another trench with any spare Celery 
these occasionally save the situati¢ 
the spring months. cG 
Mabie Gardens, 


x 


~ McGt 
Kirkcudbrightshir 
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Why not 


e 


: (Concluded fron page 432) 
4 


PoOMPON 


4SE are miniatures of the. old- 
ioned ‘‘ Show ”’ and ‘‘ Fancy ”’ type, 
eat, compact, globular flowers 
he petals arranged very regularly in 
f ‘honeycomb ”’ pattern. They are 
l inches to 23 inches in diameter, are 
stiff stems, and whilst everyone 

) like their somewhat fonmal appear- 
jey are certain to appeal to many. 


. 


r is lacking in freedom or strength of 


STAR 


ctual value, both for garden and in- 
scoration, the Stars are similar to the 
¢. Their appearance is dainty and 
: long-stemmed and very free-flower- 
‘he blooms are somewhat like a 
garden Cactus, but semi-double, with 
our rows of fairly narrow petals, the 
ore or less recurving at their margins. 
joe was raised and introduced by 
be Cheal and Sons several years ago, 
fe are now over 20 good and distinct 
is. 

| SmaLL pousLE DEcorRaTIVE 


stype is also known as Camellia- 
rl. The size and form slightly vary 
sto double Charms in appearance, be- 
1to double Charms in appearance, be- 
{ut the same size as the latter, fully 
ewith petals arranged regularly and 
| incurving in many varieties. Their 
jl use is as bedders, but some who 
-ouble to single or semi-double flowers 
ke them as well as, or even better 
e Stars and Charms for cutting. 


- PZONY-FLOWERED 


Ips best described as large Charms, 
+ almost invariably semi-double, with 
* four rows of flattened petals loosely 
td. They are free-flowering (for 
Joomed Dahlias), with long, strong 
, and make effective garden plants. 
1a little care is bestowed on their 
fment Pzeony-flowered Dahlias are not 
yso heavy for indoor decorations as 
be imagined, but, of course, they need 
mtainers and a suitable position to be 
the best advantage. I prefer them to 
ge Decoratives, but this is purely 
tl taste. 


CAcCTUS-FLOWERED ; 
| . 2 
yecimen flowers no Dahlias are more 
’ than the Cactus varieties. Their 
distinctive, double blooms with long, 
', incurving, and twisted petals. For 
aibitor they are ideal and offer ample 
-or the little extra attentions which 
sip half the pleasure of those growers 
(aeons are honours on the show 
| To the ordinary grower many of the 
tarieties are sometimes disappointing, 
On account of lack of freedom or 
iss of stem. Some of the modern 
ire erect and make very useful garden 
‘although the top petals may some- 
lroop in the same fashion as a mop 
Wight. This defect is avoided by con- 
one’s selection of varieties to the 
rn” Cactus section. The flowers of 
iter may not be so large as an ex- 
kind or the form so perfect, but they 
snore satisfactory garden plants taken 


. size, 
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ie: Brighter Autumn Gardens 


Dahlias? 


By ‘‘ East ANGLIAN ”’ 


LARGE-FLOWERED DECORATIVE 


A class which has been very popular in- 
deed abroad for some years and which is 
certainly finding more admirers here every 
season. In America and Holland they are 
highly esteemed as cut flowers, and, indeed, 
no flower will furnish a brighter or more 
telling mass of glorious colouring in large 
decorations. In appearance they resemble a 
fully double Paony-flowered Dahlia, the 
petals being, perhaps, more regularly placed, 
but both shape and size vary. Some varie- 
ties (usually of American origin) can, by dis- 
budding and feeding, be grown to a huge 
and many are astonishingly free- 
flowering. Most of the modern Decoratives 
are characterised by long and very strong 
stems. 

There are other types than those named 
above, such as the single, Anemone-flowered, 
and the old show Dahlias, a few varieties 
(some of them both useful and beautiful) 
being hard to classify in any recognised sec- 
tion. 

CULTURAL HINTS 

For garden display and cutting purposes 
the culture of Dahlias is perfectly simple and 
presents no difficulties. It is customary to 
buy rooted cuttings ex pots. These should 
not be planted outdoors before late May or 
early June, and if they arrive earlier from 
the nursery it is wise to re-pot and grow 
them along slowly in a cool house or cold 
frame. An open sunny situation and a 
deeply-prepared soil suit them best, but they 
are not at all particular in these respects and 
do well under almost any ordinary condi- 
tions of soil and position. Until their root- 
systems are well developed they need no rich 
feeding, so manure should not be brought 
nearer the surface than 8 inches or 10 inches, 
and no attempt made at feeding before. the 
flower-buds appear. Indeed, it is bettér to 
withhold all stimulants until the first flush 
of blooms. Elsewhere I have indicated the 
distances at which to plant. All except the 
dwarf bedding section need staking, and it 
is advisable to insert the centre stakes be- 
fore planting, afterwards tieing the plant 
very loosely and ringing it round with lime 
or old soot to ward off slugs and snails. 
Water freely in dry spells, and in the flower- 
ing period an occasional feed with liquid- 
manure, alternated with sprinklings of old 
soot round the base of the plants, will be 
found beneficial. Disbudding will produce 
finer specimen blooms in the larger-flowered 
varieties, but this is hardly necessary for ordi- 
nary garden purposes. In all types the faded 
flowers should be removed immediately. 

Possibly it is far too late in the season to 
refer to growing Dahlias from seed, but 
many more would take advantage of this 
most interesting and inexpensive method if 
it were generally known how simple is the 
procedure. They are no more trouble to 
raise than Asters or Stocks, and their treat- 
ment is almost identical. Sow in shallow 
boxes early in the year in heat, transplant 
singly to small pots, taking them along 
slowly, transferring when large enough to a 
cold frame, and finally hardening them off 
before planting out. Seedling Dahlias flower 
just as freely the first season as plants from 
tubers, pot roots, or cuttings, the one draw- 
back being that they do not come true to 
colour, and often untrue, in large percentage, 
to type. Thus it is wise to procure seed from 
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a reliable source. There are several excellent 
strains of Coltness Gem hybrids in existence 
which give only a very small percentage of 
plants untrue to the dwarf habit, and these 
can generally be ‘‘ spotted ’’ before planting 
out. The Charms, too, produce really 
wonderful results from seed, and many of 
the seedlings are equal in every respect to 
the best-named varieties. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Propagating fruit trees 


The operation of budding must be performed 
whilst the tree is in full growth. July is 
the recognised month for budding, although 
August has sometimes proved quite as good 


N the case of stone fruits, such as Cherries 
and Plums, it is preferable to bud young 
stock than to graft. When grafting is 
carried out there is always the danger of 
“ gumming,’’ but with budding there is little 
or none. ‘Then, again, with budding there is 
no dead wood at the junction, the union is 
very close, and there is every chance given to 
the new tree to grow into a healthy specimen. 

It is of the utmost necessity for a successful 
result that the sap is running freely, that the 
bark may separate easily from the wood. It 
is important to select good plump buds from 
the trees it is desired to propagate, and these 
must be taken from the season’s growth, 
those midway along it being usually the best. 
Have nothing to do with buds near the grow- 
ing point, they are too small and do not con- 
tain food material enough to get a good start. 
Turning to the buds near the old wood, these 
most likely have decided what they are to 
become, and that probably is fruit-buds, 
which are quite useless for budding. Plump 
wood buds should be chosen, cutting them 
out with a sharp knife by inserting it 3 inch 
below the bud, cutting up and round, emerg- 
ing 4 inch above the bud, so that a shield- 
shape piece of bark with the bud in the 
middle is removed. 

The leaf must be cut off, leaving only the 
petiole, and carefully remove the piece of 
wood at the back of the bud. If every care 
is not taken with this operation there is great 
danger of injuring the bud. As the buds are 
prepared place them in a vessel of water until 
the moment comes for their insertion on the 
stock. On no account must the bud be 
allowed to dry up, this being a common cause 
of failure with many. 

The stock, which should .be established in 
a nursery bed, must be budded close to the 
ground, no matter whether ultimately its 
form is to be standard, cordon, or bush, the 
only difference is the stock used. All being 
ready, make a T-shaped cut in the bark just 
reaching down to the cambrum next to the 
wood. Raise the two sides gently with the 
end of the budding-knife and insert the bud 
at the top of the cut, and slip it down until 
only a little of its bark is left above the 
T, which should be cut off. The bud should 
now be seen about half-way down the vertical 
cut. The bud must now be firmly tied into 
position with raffia, commencing below the 
bud and working upwards until the whole of 
the cut is bound up and only the bud showing. 

The stock for the rest of the season will 
continue to grow and must not be cut back. 
The petiole will soon fall off if the bud takes, 
and, with the exception of, perhaps, a slight 
swelling of the bud, little else will be noticed 
that season. No advantage is gained by 
hastening the bud into growth. When the 
following spring arrives the stock must be 
cut back. It is a good plan to shorten it a 
foot above the bud,-as the piece will then 
serve as a stake- through the season for the 
young shoot. If it is cut off a little above 
the bud there must be careful staking to pre- 
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vent the bud from being blown out. No 
matter which method is adopted there must 
be a final pruning, cutting off the stock en- 
tirely above the new shoot when a good start 
has been made. 

It is as well to point out that if the weather 
is hot and fine it is best if the bud is inserted 
on the north side as then the direct heat from 
the sun will be less. In hot weather the buds 
may be watered, but care must be taken not 
to overdo it, otherwise the bud will most 
likely rot off. The whole operation must be 
done speedily; the quicker, the greater the 
chance of success. Foil: 


VEGE TRABEES 


Exhibition Onions 
@ NIONS sown in January are now ‘ bulb- 


ing’? fast, and need careful feeding. 

Where abundance of farm manure was 
incorporated with the soil at trenching 
time a good stimulating manure like sulphate 
of ammonia is advisable and should be used 
at the rate of $ oz. to a gallon of water and 
the bed thoroughly soaked. This could be 
followed in 10 days’ time with superphosphate 
of lime used at the same rate as sulphate of 
ammonia. If a little or no manure (farm- 
yard) was used in the autumn a thorough 
watering with liquid from the cowsheds 
(diluted) will be found most _ beneficial. 
Onions are capable of assimilating an almost 
unlimited quantity of food. If carefully ap- 
plied it sometimes happens that the bulbs 
swell rapidly for a time, but eventually split 
to the centre. This will occur if the bed is 
allowed to become too dry after watering has 
commenced. Then a thorough watering is 
given. It creates a flow of sap in the plants 
which they had learned to do without and 
of which they are unable to make use of at 
once. It is a good plan to give a light mulch- 
ing of well-decayed manure or any material 
available. Nothing of a heavy nature should 
be used. This will only clog the soil and no 
air will be able to get in. Feeding is best 
done after or just before rain. The manure 
will have a slower passage through the soil 
and remain available for a longer period. 


Asparagus Kale 


Asparagus Kale is one of the most useful 
early spring vegetables, and is ready for use 
when vegetables are rather scarce. It grows 
to a height of 18 inches to 2 feet and produces 
a good crop of purplish, succulent, laterai 
shoots which, when cut, are usually replaced 
by a second crop. 

Seeds should be sown outside about the 
end of March or the beginning of April on a 
finely-raked seed bed in drills 3 inch deep and 
9g inches to 12 inches apart. The seedlings 
may be thinned to prevent them becoming 
drawn and then planted out into their per- 
manent quarters, which should have been 
well dug and manured during the previous 
autumn. A good dressing of lime would be 
advantageous as a preventative of Club Root 
disease, to which the Kale is susceptible. 
The plants should be planted 2 feet apart in 
rows 25 feet asunder in June. It may then 
be used in the early part of the year right on 
until April, when it is rather inclined to 
flower. GAVIN BRowN. 

Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. 


Outdoor Tomatoes 

Whether grown against walls or in the 
open, the plants require an occasional look- 
over to suppress side shoots, etc. It is not 
advisable to feed the plants until several 
trusses have set, when a little assistance 
may, with advantage, be given and also the 
tops of the plants may be pinched out so that 
all energy may concentrate in the fruits. 
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The London and South of England 
Viola and Pansy Society 
T HIS was the second show of this young 


Society, and there were evidences of pro- 

gress in the exhibition held at Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W., on the 3rd inst. 
through the kindness of the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. A show of this 
character cannot make a very impressive dis- 
play, the character of the simple little Viola 
hardly allows it. The display, however, was 
very interesting, although the large exhibi- 
tion Violas were largely in the ascendant. 


OPEN CLASS 

There were five exhibits in the class for a 
display of blooms of Violas and/or Pansies 
set up in a space not less than 6 feet or more 
than 1o feet. Leading honours, including 
the ‘‘ Holroyd’’ Silver Challenge Trophy, 
was won by Mr. H. J. Milner, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, who made a display, utilising 
dainty baskets and stands. He showed ex- 
hibition Violas in grand form, such as the 
new Eric Holroyd (a grand white ground, 
edged blue), Mrs. H. J. Milner, Rowan 
Hood, Andrew Jameson, Criss Littlejohn, 
Snowdrift, John Adamson, Councillor 
McDonald, Kathleen Condry, and a few good 
fancy Pansies. Second prize was awarded 
to Mr. Wm. Ingram, Junr., Great Barr, near 
Birmingham. This was a very artistic dis- 
play. His Violas worthy of mention were 
Moseley Ideal, Bessie Brown, Archibald 
Campbell, Meg Harvey, and a good lot of 
fancy Pansies and bedding Violas. 

Mr. Wm. Yandell, Maidenhead, also set 
up a beautiful group, including grand ex- 
amples of exhibition and bedding Violas. 
The flowers in this group were beautifully 
clean and fresh. We liked his exhibition 
Violas, John Adamson, Jean D. Cowan, 
Moseley Ideal, Canary Queen, Edith Bostock, 
Rowan Hood, and Mrs. Milligan, besides a 
nice sprinkling of bedding sorts. 


MEMBERS—TRADE ONLY 


In the class for 12 bedding Violas Mr. 
Yandell was the only exhibitor, and. was 
awarded first prize. The better sorts were 
Glencoe, Lady Tennyson, Klondyke, Kitty 
Bell, Elsa Edina, Blue King, Purple Queen, 
Mrs. Morrison, Bridal Morn, and Mrs. 
Chichester. 

AMATEURS 

Class 5, for a display of Violettas, found 
only two exhibitors and they failed to show 
according to schedule. The exhibitors were 
evidently quite unaware of what is a true 
Violetta, hence their mistake in showing 
Viola species quite foreign to those from 
which the Violettas originated. The judges, 
however, recommended special prizes in this 
case. Mrs. M. Stewart, Richmond, Surrey, 
was placed first and Mr. A. D. Bates, Stony 
Stratford, Bucks, second. 

In Class 7, for six vases exhibition Violas, 
six blooms of each sort, there were four ex- 
hibits. A good first was found in the 
exhibit of Mr. A. E. German, Hornchurch, 
Essex. His varieties were Milton Jumbo, 
Bessie Johnstone, Mrs. A. Stevenson, John 
Adamson, Mrs. Sculley, and Malcolm Milner. 
Second prize was awarded to Mr. M. 
Mitchener, Croydon, Surrey, who also had 
some excellent flowers, and third prize was 
secured by Mr. W. R. Cummins, Muswell 
Hill, N. 

Class 8, for three vases exhibition Violas, 
distinct, found Mr. Mitchener leading with 
good blooms of Andrew Jameson, Annie 
Hamilton, and Mrs. Fisher. Second prize 
was awarded to Mr. A. D. Bates, who set up 
good flowers of Mrs. H. Milner, J. Adamson, 
and Essie Johnson. 

Class 9, for four vases exhibition Violas, 
three blooms each of four sorts, was a good 
class. -First prize was won by. Mr. A. E. 
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German, who showed Mrs. Andrew 
son, Milton Jumbo, A. Campbe 
Moseley Ideal. Second prize was sec 
Mr. R. W. Spicer, Alton, Hants) y 
Willie Stevenson and a good seedling 
form. Third prize was awarded 
A. D. Bates, whose Agnes Bry 
beautiful. 

Class 10 was for one vase of a wi 
exhibition Viola. There were no fey 
seven exhibits. First prize was won 
R. W. Spicer with grand blooms , 
Barr ; second prize went to Mr. J. H 
Romford, Essex, with Helen W. €, 
and third prize was won by Mr. Gee 
wood, Goodmayes, Essex. 

In Class 11, for one vase yellow sel: 
tion Viola, six blooms only, a good. 
of J. Adamson well won first prize 
M. Mitchener, and with the same var 
R. W. Spicer was awarded second pr 
with smaller blooms of the same yar 
A. D. Bates was placed third. 

Class 12, for one vase white, er 
primrose ground, edged or bordered 
tion Violas, was contested by six g 
plays. With good blooms of Mrs. M 
Mr. R. W. Spicer was placed first, wi 
H. Milner Mr. Bates was second, a 
Mrs. J. McReedie Mr. Mitchener wa: 

In Class 13, for one vase yellow 
edged or bordered exhibition Viola: 
were fine exhibits. Grand blooms 
Andrew Stevenson placed Mr. M 
first, Mr. Spicer was second with 
Ideal, and Mr. Bates third with | 
Stevenson. 

In Class 14, for one vase dark ex 
Viola,. Mr. E. Noble, Ponders Ep 
placed first with Milton Jumbo. Seco 
went to Mr. Geo. Lockwood with ti 
variety, and with, Kathleen Cond 
Mitchener was third. 

In Class 15, for one vase of @3 
Viola Moseley Ideal, the six entran: 
a fine show. Magnificent blooms 
first prize for Mr. Mitchener, and Mr 
was second, also showing well. ‘ 
good lot of bloom won third prize 
W. R. Cummins. 

In Class 17, for one vase of six bl 
Rosie Bell exhibition Viola, all show 
Mr. P. Gerrard, Teddington, was fi 
Little second, and Mr. Noble third. 

In Class 18, for one vase of ex 
Violas, one variety only, six bloon 
Noble was a good first, showing Mr: 
Milner; second prize was awar 
W. J. Crossley, Romford, with good 
of Andrew Jameson, and third prize 
Mr. P. Gerrard with Malcolm Milner 

There were three entrants in Class 
12 fancy Pansies, any variety or varie 
good even lot of well-grown blooms 
first prize for Mr. R. W. Spicer, Mr. ! 
was second, also showing well, an 
prize for a less even lot went to Mr 
Bates. 

In Class 21, for four pans fancy 
blooms, three blooms in each pan, Mi 
Bates was awarded first prize for bl 
varying merit. . 

In Class 23, for six pans bedding 
12 blooms of each variety, distinc! 
were two exhibitors. First prize W 
won by Mr. A. E. German will 
blooms of Lady Tennyson, Mauve 
Archie Grant, Primrose Dame, ‘ 
Bedder, and King Cup. Second pr 
awarded to Mr. E, Noble, who ha 
good blooms. We liked Annie 
Maggie Baird, and Primrose Dame. 

In Class 24, for three pans bedding 
distinct, six blooms of each sort, 
Holroyd, Chipstead, Surrey, was 
first. His Primrose Dame, King © 
Kitty Bell were all good. Mr. Nol 
placed second. D. B.C 


' 
mer Show of the Brighton 
Horticultural Society 


TRY successful show was held by the 
hton, Hove, and Sussex Horticul- 
al Society at the Dome and Corn Ex- 
«Brighton, on July 4th and 5th last. 
; the finest exhibit was that of Alex 
e and Sons, Ltd., Hawlmark, Co. 
,who put up a magnificent collection 
)s. Among them were several fine 
i; to be sent out next year. Swans- 
anew scented ivory-white of beauti- 
»; Adele Crofton (H.7.), old gold with 
jr petals tinged with crimson; Edith 
Jerkins (H.T.), a pale soft salmon; 
West, a citron-yellow pleasantly Tea- 
«and a free grower. May Wettern 
erhaps best be described as an 
41 Mme. Abel Chatenay. Advocate 
js a deep crimson with long pointed 
‘ind a vigorous and free grower. It 
yover, very fragrant. Scott’s Columbia 
ure rose-pink sport of the older 
na. Flamingo is a bright cherry-red 
fissoms of fine form. At the back of 
it group there was a Rose of old gold 
vh long pointed flowers of very fine 
ut this, we were informed, was an 
rd seedling and could not be sent out 
». This group was awarded the Gold 
|\f the Society. 

je Prince, of Longworth, Berks, is 
ing the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ scented Rose, 
ycanmine tint, in March, 1929, but the 
jcarmine-rose shaded to black and of 
eully velvet texture, shown by him at 
fi, was undoubtedly Hortulanus 
, 

ss. D. Prior and Son, of Colchester, 
80 awarded a Gold Medal for a fine 
of Roses, and Messrs. Dowty, of 
tham, had the same award for their 
in, the most striking Roses shown 
Admiration (salmon), Independence 
(ft orange), Shot Silk, Mrs. Henry 
» Mabel Morse (which still reigns 
nm asa vivid yellow), Betty Uprichard, 
ls. Herbert Stevens. 

ss. Allwood Brothers put up a fine ex- 
their Allwoodii and Perpetual Carna- 
or which they were awarded the 
“lt Medal. The most striking varie- 
sown were their wonderful scarlet 
1 Allwood, the largest and deepest 
¢ Topsy, the soft yellow Maine Sun- 
he apricot Maud Allwood, and the 
me Mikado. This well-known firm 
1 week showing not only in Vincent 
«and Brighton, but also at Windsor, 
yous, Wolverhampton, and Bourne- 


forace Lakeman, of Thornton Heath, 
Ited a superb collection of Border 
tons, which gained the Society’s Gold 
| This grower makes a great speciality 
:-scented varieties. Purple Clove (the 
irple self), Rose Clove (with blossoms 
3 across), Salmon Clove and White 
vind lastly King of Cloves, the finest 
*lark varieties, with rigid stems and 
icalyx, are all grand varieties. The 
iF are full and wonderfully symmetri- 
ul the growth of the plants neat and 
Mary Murray, a fine yellow self 
iCarnation, at once claimed attention, 
eut. Shackleton, a yellow ground 
F splashed with pink, is a most pleas- 
Ys 
ss. Sutton Brothers, the Sussex 
“ growers, had a beautiful exhibit. 
Nt other Cattleyas shown, the Lelio- 
"| Martinette, with copper-bronze 
ad sepals and largely-expanded mauve 
8S much admired. Various Dendro- 
sind also plants of Thunia Marshall- 
eshown. They also sent a magni- 


ecimen of Odontioda Lutetia bearing . 
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two flower-spikes with 80 blossoms. Another 


very interesting Orchid was shown bearing. 


the forbidding name of Odontioda Vuylstekez. 
It was the result of the very first cross made 
between Odontoglossum  Pescatorei and 
Cochlioda Noezliana, with scarlet flowers. 
In 1904 a plant of this hybrid fetched 250 
guineas, and they can now be obtained for 
aes: 

Brighton growers had it all their own way 
with Sweet Peas, for there was no great trade 
exhibitor to eclipse them. The most striking 
varieties shown were Pinkie (cerise), Mrs. 
Tom Jones (still one of the best of the violet 
or blue shades), What Joy (cream), Olympia 
(warm purple), Avalanche (a grand white), 
Powerscroft (pale mauve), Warrior (deep 
maroon), Magnet (rich salmon-pink), Sybil 
Henshaw (a deep blood-red), Picture (salmon- 
pink shading to cream), Hebe (a pale cerise), 
and Ivory Picture (a pale cream). There 
were no striking orange shades shown, such 
as Tangerine. 

Mr. W. A. R. Clifton, of Willingdon, 
Sussex, sent one of his unrivalled collections 
of Zonal Pelargoniums. Amongst them were 
to be noted Golden Lion (with light orange 
blossoms without any white eye), Willingdon 
Gem (a soft orange with white eye, stronger, 
and with larger trusses than the older 
Nouvelle), Sensation (a lovely crimson), 
Naples (a deep scarlet with white eye, a free 
grower producing large trusses of blossom), 
Lave (a fine orange double and very per- 
petual), Lady Folkestone (a very large rose- 
pink), and Venus (the best white single). 

Messrs. Joseph Cheal and Sons, of Craw- 
ley, showed a fine group of ornamental and 
flowering shrubs and also herbaceous flowers 
in the Dome. 

Messrs. Balchin decorated the orchestra 
with some magnificent Palms and foliage 
plants, and in another part of the building 
they had a formal garden planted with hardy 
and greenhouse flowers. Messrs. A. B. 
Dowty also showed in the Dome some very 
fine specimens of cut Roses. Among them 
were Marie Stanhope (with white flowers of 


great substance), Mabel Morse (the un- 
rivalled yellow), and Mrs. Henry Morse (pale 
pink). 


Mr. Frank Woolard, of Brighton, sent 12 
of the finest Queen Alexandra Roses, we ever 
remember having seen. 
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Mr. H. Anscombe, of Kemp Town, had a 
fine collection of plants which embraced 
Gloxinias, Begonias, and Lilies. He also 
showed a Pelargonium Victory, which may 
be described as an improved King of Den- 
mark, and a scarlet one named Jumbo, with 
a more stocky habit than Paul Crampel. 


The show was very largely attended and 
all seats were filled in the Dome to hear the 
band of the Welsh Guards give their concert 
in the evening. PERCH ss, 


Brighton. 


Successful Growers at the National 
Sweet Pea Society’s Show 


The many wonderful exhibits of Sweet 
Peas at the National Show have often re- 
ceived favourable comment, but hardly ever 
have we seen displays worthy of higher praise 
than those staged by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Sir Randolph Baker, Bt., of Bland- 
ford, Dorset, and Major C. B. Krabbe, of 
Calcot Grange, near Reading. 


Messrs. Sutton were awarded the magni- 
ficent cup offered for the best exhibit in the 
Bournemouth Show (held in conjunction with 
the National Sweet Pea Society) and a Gold 
Medal, the Bath Cup and Gold Medal 
awarded by the National Sweet Pea Society, 
and a further Gold Medal for an exhibit in 
competition for the Eastbourne Cup. 


The success of Sir Randolph Baker (gar- 
dener, Mr. A. E. Usher) was truly remarkable. 
Out of 21 entries Sir Randolph gained the 
cup offered for the best amateur exhibit in 
the show with a fine display of fruit, flower, 
and vegetables, 16 first and three other prizes 
for Sweet Peas, and also the Burpee Cup for 
six varieties of Sweet Peas, distinct and not 
having been in commerce more than one year. 

The ‘‘ Daily Mail’? Cup was won by 
Major C. B. Krabbe (gardener, Mr. A. W. 
Gower), who only made four entries. In ad- 
dition to winning the above-mentioned cup 
he was first in the Southern Section and first 
with a vase of white Sweet Peas. Following 
such a well-merited success at Bournemouth, 
Major Krabbe was awarded the Prince of 
Wales’ Cup for Sweet Peas at the Windsor 
Horticultural Show held in the grounds of 
Windsor Castle on Saturday last. 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four spect- 
mens at one time, 


FRUIT 


Treatment of Vines 


(D. H. J.).—As the bunches in your vinery 
are now beginning to colour, your endeavour 
ought to be to maintain a buoyant atmo- 
sphere and to take care that there is no super- 
fluous moisture in the house. Leave a chink 
of air constantly on the apex of the vinery by 
night, admitting, of course, plenty of air 
during the sunny hours. Give the border 
one more thorough soaking; afterwards give 
no more water until the crop is cut. Do not, 
by any means, syringe until the last bunch 
has been used; afterwards syringe freely 


until the foliage begins to ripen off. Pruning 
is usually done when the wood is hard and 
ripe—in a vinery such as yours would appear 
to be the pruning might be done early in 
January. Cut the shoots back to a plump 
eye. 


Muscat Grapes 

(A. F. H.).—The berries of your Muscat of 
Alexandria are suffering from two evils. The 
first is that the bunches, when in bloom, have 
been imperfectly fertilised—this is responsi- 
ble for the very small berries. The second is 
that ‘‘ scalding ’? has taken place. This is 
caused by faulty ventilation in the early 
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morning. The moisture which is always, 
more or less, present in glasshouses over- 
night has condensed upon the berries and the 
sun has ‘‘ scalded ”’ or blistered them because 
sufficient air to dry them up was not admitted 
before the sun struck the house. Muscat of 
Alexandria, however, is a very difficult Grape 
to grow satisfactorily in a greenhouse such 
as you describe, the variety requiring a fairly 
high and regular temperature throughout its 
entire season of growth. Black Hamburgh 
would be much more reliable, or, if a white 
Grape is preferred, Buckland’s Sweetwater or 
Foster’s Seedling. Any of the three would 
be much more dependable and more easi'y 
managed, and good bunches of any of the 
trio are to be preferred to poor samples of 
Muscat of Alexandria. 


Summer pruning and treatment of out- 
door Peach trees; treatment of 
Apricots and Asparagus beds 


(A. M.).—The real pruning of Peach trees 
should be carried out in March, when suffi- 
cient wood only should be left in the trees to 
furnish the wall when the growths are tied 
out, the best wood, of course, being retained 
and any unripened tips removed. These 
shoots, when tied out, should average at least 
4 inches apart all over the tree, and where a 
number of large old branches exist one should 
endeavour to arrange the young in such a 
manner as to clothe them also. This is not 
a difficult matter at all, and a little practice 
will soon show you the way to accomplish it. 
When the buds begin to push in spring the 
trees should be protected from night frosts by 
hanging some light material over them until 
the flowering period is over, and whilst they 
are in bloom it is advisable to run over the 
flowers daily about 12.30 with a rabbit’s tail 
or camel’s hair brush to distribute the pollen. 
By the time the fruits are set the young 
growths will have attained to .a length of 
1 inch to 13 inches, and a very large number 
of them must be removed at this time and 
before they become any longer. These are 
easily rubbed out. This is an important 
operation, needing much thought, as upon 
the placing and care of these future growths 
depends the well-being of the trees. We can- 
not do better than tell you—when disbudding 
—to leave one good reliable growth at the 
base of the shoot being dealt with and one at 
the tip, the latter, unless extension of the 
tree is desirable, to be stopped when it has 
made about 4 inches of growth. Tie the 
young shoots in as they become long enough 
to do so. Then comes the thinning of the 
fruits, and it is generally found that if you 
thin these out so that when completed they 
average 1 foot apart all over the tree you 
will get the number which a healthy tree may 
reasonably be expected to mature. Syringe 
the trees daily after this when the weather is 
warm and give constant attention to the 
tying in of the shoots, and the result should 
prove satisfactory. All suckers should be 
kept rigidly down, cutting them off beneath 
the surface. 


Apricots.—This is a common fault with all 
Apricots, and all you can do is to cut away 
the dying branches and dress the wounds with 
coal tar. Nothing is at present known with 
which to prevent this unfortunate trouble 
with Apricots. A very good book on the sub- 
ject of fruit-growing is ‘ Fruit and its Culti- 
vation,’? by T. W. Sanders, obtainable from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. The price is 8s. 3d. 


Treatment of Asparagus beds.—About the 
first week in November the growths should 
be cut down with a pair of shears and the 
beds cleared of all weeds. Then cover the 
bed to the depth of 3 inches with half-decayed 
farmyard manure. To complete the work 
cover the manure with the soil thrown out 
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from the alleys and trim the edges of the beds 
in line with the posts. The beds will require 
no further attention until the beginning of 
April, when they should be raked over, draw- 
ing the roughest of the surface into the alleys 
and then giving the beds a good sprinkling 
of salt. Supply water in abundance during 
dry weather and give an occasional dressing 
of Clay’s Fertiliser at the rate of 1 oz. to 
each square yard. All cutting should cease 
by the end of June. A light mulching after 
cutting would certainly prove beneficial. The 
removal of the surface soil in autumn was 
quite wrong and should not be repeated. 


Treating Orange trees 

(G. F.).—You might try feeding your trees 
with Canary (or Peruvian) Guano as a 
change, but we suspect your trouble as being 
due to impoverishment of the soil, or the 
drainage is at fault. You can do little until 
the fruits are ripened other than surface feed- 
ing, but immediately these are matured turn 
out one of the plants and examine the roots, 
when the cause of the trouble should be seen 
and remedied. 


Nectarine for inspection 

(W. F., Yorks).—Yes, woodlice and ear- 
wigs are doubtless the culprits. Continue to 
apply remedial measures until you have these 
pests well under control. 
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Violas dying off 

(D. de Havilland)—Your plants are at- 
tacked with Violet Rot Mould, or Mildew, a 
species of Peranospora, which causes a 
whitish felt-like covering on the under sur- 
face of the leaves. Like all such fungi, this 
species is capable of spreading quickest in 
cold, damp weather, and the best check to it 
is to spray the plants with a weak solution of 
potassium sulphide or diluted Bordeaux 
mixture. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Azalea attacked by fungus 

(Miss E. Brown).—Your plant is attacked 
by what is known as the Rhododendron gall 
fungus. The marble-like swellings are at 
first of a yellowish-green colour, afterwards 
becoming red, especially the side most ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays. At a later stage, 
almost like a Plum or Grape, they develop a 
‘bloom ’? which consists of the spore-bear- 
ing organs of the fungus. It has been found 
that if the galls are sought out and removed 
to the fire before they have developed. any 
colour the same plants are free from attack 
the following year, and this treatment is, 
therefore, the one we recommend. 


Shrubs for grouping in foreground of 
bungalow 

(Novice).—A. Rhododendron Ascot Brilliant 
planted round a centre group of Rosa 
Moyesii, which should never be pruned in 
any way as it will grow 14 feet high with a 
1o-foot spread. Plant both Rhododendron 
and Rose at 5 feet apart. B. In the centre 
plant the Alpine Laburnum (one), one Paul’s 
Crimson Thorn, and one Pyrus malus flori- 
bunda at 5 yards apart, and _ beneath, 
Cornus Kousa, Exochorda Giraldi, Spirzea 
bracteata, arborea, Erica australis, 
Enkianthus campanulatus Kalmia latifolia, 
Andromeda japonica, and Viburnum plicatum 
in the order given, and with the exception of 
the Erica, which should be planted at 3 feet 
apart, all should be 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 
from centre to centre of plant. The 
Laburnum, horn, and Pyrus should be stan- 
dard trees. C. In the centre two plants of 
Embothrium coccineum, which does so well 
in your county. In the rear of these, by the 
road, two Buddleia variabilis var. superba at 


. 
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7 feet apart and along the front be 
the lawn Berberis Wilsoni var. rub 
B. Darwini, B. dictophylla, B. sube 
B. vulgaris var. atropurpurea, 
concinna at 3 feet apart. At the rear c 
but in front of the Embothrium 
Abutilon vitifolium, Eucryphia pinn 


Halesia tetraptera, and Crino 
Hookeri at 8 feet apart. The Berberi: 


form a line weeping upon the grass ey: 
with the remainder rising several fee 
them. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


C. Creswell.—t, Campanula gl 
dahurica ; 2 (white), Campanula grand 
3, Allium Rosenbachianum; 4, M 
siberica. 

Mrs. Madeline Dixon.—Olearia illi 

Fareham.—1, Astrantia  cannioli 
Linaria purpurea. 

A. Reader.—(A) Agrostemma «& 
(Rose Campion), herbaceous, growin 
2 feet high, easily grown in any good 
soil; increased easily from seeds or 
of the roots in September ; (B) just < 
form of the well-known Tropeolum | 
height from 6 inches to g inches; | 
which is not too rich, but in full si 
Propagation: Seeds in spring or b 
inserted in a cool frame early in Sey 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, se 
of Ipswich, could probably supply it, 
had better send them a flower. 

A, R. F.—Rhododendron fastuosun 

B. M.—Rosa villosa (shaggy), see 
tion page 449. 

Miss W. D. D.—Veronica spicata. 

W. T., Padiham.—Limnanthes Dot 

J. P., Kirdford.—Lilium Martagon 
Cap Lily). 

A. J. W., near Loancastema 
(Mimulus) glutinosus. 

S. X.—Mimosa pudica (the Sensitive 


LATE NOTES - 
The Boys’ Ballot 


Do you think you can say whicl 
most popular sport or pastime in tl 
try? If you do, and you can place 
list of sports in correct order accordin 
popular vote, you can win one of a li 
prizes totalling in value over AI 
saloon motor car, a trip abroad, a 
phone, furniture, a wagon of coal, 3 
dreds of other splendid gifts are to be 
the Boys’ Ballot organised by the E 
Hostels Association in aid of the Jol 
Hostel and Milner Hall, Stepney, of 
the Prince of Wales in 1927 for E 
working boys. Do not delay, but 
once for particulars of this great 
Tickets are rs. each, or 10s. for a bor 
and may be obtained with full prize 
posters from The Ballot Organiser, 
Ernest Benn, Bt., Bouverie Hous 
Street, E.C. 4. 


Cold frames 


Many kinds of young plants at 
better in cold frames than in hous 
now until the beginning of September 
the frames face the sun for ie 8 
of the day a little shading is advis 
little size and whitening to which is 
morsel of soft-soap and mixed with 
the consistency of cream will serve t 
Frames which are not directly expost 
sun will not, of course, require to be 
The needful pinching in the case of 
flowering Begonias and similar thi 
not, of course, be overlooked. This” 
apply to Poinsettias, which must be 
sturdily and without being pinch 
free ventilation whenever possible 
growth may be hard. i 
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AcME LABELS 


arden Labels cerns and go 
“ACMES” last for ever 


“f “ACME 


APERISHABLE METAL LABELS 
luz ORIGINAL AND OLpEST GARDEN LABEL 
lade of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
jired. Have been made without alteration 
ir 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
ock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 
‘Also COMMEMORATION AND Notice PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
peainable from all nurserymen, or from— 

JOHN PINCHES, 
Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 


JRDER CARNATIONS 


‘he perfection of our Border Car- 
ation Service 1 is the admiration of 
rowers in all parts of the world. 
Towever long the journey, our plants 
‘ach their destination i in the pink of 
Pugton owing to our unique packing 


Lists on application 


OWE & GIBSON Led. 


CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX 


CYCLAMEN 


CALEDONIAN GOLD 
MEDAL STRAIN 
For Xmas Flowering 
obtain 60’s now. 
Choice selection 10/- doz. 
Hoe colours 12/- doz. 


List on application 


“al W.FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and 
Floriculturist 


PUTTERIDGE 
LUTON 


REEN HOUSE BOILERS 


SILVER MEDAL 


FORSE SHOE |, 
BOILER 


ithe best for Small 
enhouses. 50,000 sold. 
Jd in the R.H.S. Gar- 
ls. Will burn 12 to 16 


rs without attention. 


AS. P. KINNELL 
& Co., Ltd. 
Schwark St, London, 

S.E-} 


Hop MANURE 
WAKELEY’S 


he original and only reliable substitute for 
table Manure. Goes farther, gives better 
results, and is clean to handle. 
Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
‘and testimonials, sent on receipt of post card. 
& Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our 
arked Bags, containing Guaranteed Analysis. 
'Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
‘1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 
5 Large, 33/9' 10 Large, 65/- ; 20 Large, 120/- 
md also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 
| WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Lrp. 
| 71, BANKsipEz, Lonpon, S.E.1 
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ALPINES 
Tees EVER «GUiP 
CHEESEA. _SEOM. 


Was awarded this year for our exhibit of an 
Indoor Rock Garden, and was a tribute to the 
quality of our Plants as much as to their skilful 
arrangement. 
A Special “ Chelsea Collection” of 12 of the 
better class Rock Plants selected from the 
plants shown in the exhibit and which 
gained the premier award is offered for 10/6 
host free. 


Marsden Hardy Plant 
ASHTEAD .- - = 


Nursery 
SURREY 


BULBS 


BATH’S BRITISH BULBS 
Bie OO Mit Bish 


Complete Catalogue of Home Grown Bulbs 
will be ready in August, and may be had 
post free on application. 


R. H. BATH, LTp.. 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH 


GARDEN NETS 


BUY OF THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
Any Length, Width, 
Mesh supplied, Carr. 
Paid Passenger Train 
on receipt of Cash 
with Order 


NEW NETTINGS, TENNIS BOUNDARY 
NETS, PEA NETTING, &c., &c. 


FULL LIST 
For Prices see Advt. Page iii. 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, 
Net Wanufacturers, 
PORTHLEVEN - CORNWALL 


GREENHOUSES 
A. OVEREND & SONS 


SILVER MEDALLISTS 
Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 


Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 
Arches Frames Garden Furniture 
Garages, etc. 
Established 40 Years 
367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 


Anp PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Telephone: Harrow 1664 


BE pee 


Unique Collection of 
Hardy order Varieties 


TA BAINES Es DTD ES 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most 
complete collection in this country. 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. 
Catalogues free on demand 
PERRY’S HARDY PLANT 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


BAY TREES & PALMS 


LARGEST STOCK 
:: IN LONDON $:: 


Price Lists with pleasure 


ROBERT GREEN 1911), Lid, 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.1 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Send for H. J. JONES’ 


Catalogue containing List of 
all the best varieties including 
Novelties of this Season ; 
also List of Hydrangeas. 


H. J. JONES, 
Ryecroft Nurseries, LEWISHAM, S.E. 13 


Crazy Sun- 
or dials, 
Squared 
Paving, Birds 
Walling ea 
Vases 
Edging K 
and Figures, 
Rockery 
tone Etc. 


52/G, carr. paid. 
Figure and Birds extra. 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES 


London Office: 76, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 


Wo WELLES; Jun: 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 
Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 
Specialist 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Delphiniums - 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 


Michaelmas we - 8/-, T5/-, and 27/- 
hlox - - g/- and 18/- ” 


Gepesptile Bristol Fairy - 7/6each 
Catalogues post free on application 


ORCHIDS 


Let us Quote You 
CLEAN, HEALTHY STOCK 
Orchids For All 


SUTTON BROS. 


Orchid Growers and Importers, 


Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sussex 


July 
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nL EEEEDEEEneneees 
YOUR FINAL OPPORTUNITY. SALE DEFINITELY CLOSES JULY ; 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced: Offers for Immediate Despatc 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1, Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms of posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


ee 
EOE 


3’ 6” path... ise 
“ 


” ese eee 


Tye te ae 
GARDEN BARROWS. 7 


A GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE. 


This 


BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE ! | ‘ 


is a cheap ‘orm of 


Growing House. It is 


well 


made in pelea 


46"; cod ese 
56" 1% ea The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 


Usual Price Sale Price 
£5 & 0 


ann see .. £516 -6 5 

s.rong Oak or Ash Frame. 7 ia er te 56-12 «6 @5 17 

planed elm body. Size, 2 ft. 9in. 7 Ma xe “* 718 0 g1 0 0 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. i ‘3 é $810 0 710 0 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. 8 ay ar "610 12 0 3 19 0 
ee Usual Price Sale Price phere . ats ee ; a 3 . a oft 
950 only, toclear ..  .. «ss 2B BMRB xe Fe £23 4 6 £2010 0 
50 only, to clear, extra heavy make, large size 716 6/6 BO’ x 10’ 9 $4410 0 £3910 0 


Tops for either of above 


GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made. 
‘Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 


Usual Price. Sale Price. CATES 


= ie, Xe 
SaaS na 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 
Height 8 feet. Usual Sale 
at 
4’ path eee eet bl 
4’ 6” path ... NO 7/9 
B’path «w= we :11/8 — 10/- 


GARDEN LIGHTS. 
Ungiazed. - x2 


Ww 
” 


Tx’ 4’ 6” ace see 
8 x6’ 5’ ’ 


12/- and 15/-. 


ROSANA: 
NeeQetete 
RS MH 

me ‘A gS 


RUCTIC SUMMER 
HOUSE. 


No. 13. 


This House is very 
roomy and attractive 


in appearance. All 180 ... 8ft. 4 ft 
100... #8 ft. en spilt. 
160 8 ft. 6 ft. 


seat. All stained and 
varnished inside and 
out. Suppli from 
stock in following sizes: 


xd 4’ PS yh eS 


500 in stock ready ior imme- 
djate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of 
strong framing, covered eee 
tongued and grooved rds. 
Up and down sliding shutter 
as shown, heh exit at side. 


Usual Price Salc Price 
£1 6 0 
£114 0 $110 0 
£216 0 $210 0 


8 6 81 


£3.16 0 £3 8 0 


Price per 3ft. wide, com- 


We strongly adviee you to order this limo early as same cannot be repeated 
‘ when stockii cleared, 


SPECIAL OFFER 210Z. GLASS. 


Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6, 8/-, 


SO 
a 


REDUCED PRICES 
Gates to match, 


Panel. plete bese fittiags 
6 


96 .. 12/6 
14/-  ...  16/- 
19/6... 20/- 
24/6 25/- 


Sale Sale 
et ae re tanta Price Price. Price. 
4 sua, 100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft. 
* pt § ee C eee - + . 4 4 4 Qin. x7 in. .. a 15/3 26- 
6’ x 4" oes 6 i 10in., 12in. x 8in. 15/3 _26/- 
ti x5’ aoe aS co 5 £9 0 0 £710 O 14in. x Yin. 4l5 ee ae ce .. 15/9 26/6 
8x5" pee as, nee .. £1110 0 £910 O 12in., 14in. x 10in. se es 3 -.. 16/3 28/6 
SAXG gies des ors .. £14 0 0 £12 10 O ae ie ie “ge 22in., 24in. x a in. aS aie 
6in., 18in., 20in., 22in. and 24 in. x J4in. /9 39/ 
SEED FRAMES. 18in., 20in., 22in., 24in. x 16in. .. 22/3 40/6 
these Frames are very useful for; 20in., 22in., and 24in. x 18in. 23/3 41/- 


preserving seeds and bulbs against 
frost ; are made of tongued and grooved 
boards and very warm. The light is} 
hung at back, and can be opened to 


lewt., }cwt. and }cwt. Usual Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 
Sale Prices 17/-, 9/6, 5/- 


Glazed 21-oz. glass. Two coats paint. 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. Usual Price, 13/6, 
Sale Price, 10/-. 
RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS. (Bark on). 
Weli made from pelected material. In natural wood. 
Usaal Price. Sale Price —— as 
4, jong ~-- 9/6 9/- 


WA 


SOMOS 


lid and chimney. 


INCINERATOR. 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
Easily cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 


” o- 14/6 13/6 OOS SON market. 
CoE -.- 18/6 17/6 NOON O08 0% | Usual price 16/6 each. 
Bark off, stained, and varnished ee Saie Price . 12/6 each. 
4’long  —». 14/6 13/6 
Beg "2 18/6 17/8 = 
Cane, +. 2A4/- 22/8 RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. 
STAND. 
RUSTIC ARMCHAERS to match. 
Bark on. Usuad Price, 8/6 
Sate Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished. 

Usual Price, 10/6, Sale Price, 9/6 

; CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 27. 
Fpecifications as No 4% but with j-in. floor and single 


door. Fitted lock and key. 
Size Usuai Price — Price 


hs 


ty 


Stained and varnished, 
8’ long. Usual Price, 17/6 
Sale Price 12/3 
4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 
Sale Price 15/6 


Made 


from best Rustic 


Hardwood, Bark off. 
Stained and varnished, 
<’square, Usual Price, 14/6 


3’ x 2’, 


Sale Price 12/6 
Usual Price, 18/6, 
8ale Price, 16/- 


A. TURRELL & SONS (Dept. GI), 


Published by Bexn Broruers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4, 


t 


AMATEUR PAN-ROOF GREENHOU 


These Greenhouses are madespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those who require a strong but not. . 
expensive structure. Can be erected @ 
by any handy man in a few hours. 
The framework is substantially } : 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being filled iy 
good, sound tongued and grooved match-boarding, p; 
one coat of aed oil colour. Supplied with all nec 
ironwork and stages for each side ot house. Complet 
21-oz. glass for glazing. 


Usual Sale Usual { 

Size Price Price Size Price | 

x5’ £6 60 £5 & OO] 15’x 9 £17 20 Bf 

8x5’ £7 26 £515 OO] 20’x10’ £24 140 Bt 

x6 £8 40 &7 & Of 25’x10’ £30 12 6 82! 

10° x7? £0180 8815 0] 30’x12’ £39 90 83 
12’«8’ £12 170810 17 6 


GARDEN FRAMES 


Made of best 1-in. tongued and 
grooved boards, have necessary 
pee pieces and runners for 
ights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. dees 

and fitted with iron handle. 
Glazed with 21-oz. Glass and all woodwork painted two 
Usual Price. Sale Pr 


4x3’ as =. ou S28 8 as 
6’ x4’ seo 4 vessint Wess (ol ae $1 14 
6’ x4’,2 “Lights” -.4 ssc 22uOme £2 5 
8 x62 4, wis - a Se 83 1 
12’x6',3, os = £5 OG £4 i 
10 x6,4 wos ot paen | 26-0 85 17 
20°x6',5 , Sie aden RT 20 £6 1! 
24’ x6’, 6 ; wee eos £9 22S i. 
Do not pay high prices for your frames made 
boards. 6 can supply at the following low prices. 
made of 1} in. tongued and grooved best quality 
complete as above. e 
Usual Price. Sate 
4x3 Ere oe eA ry 
6 x4’ meme ee ni 
6’ x 4’, 2 Lighta tee aoe 22 Tae £2 | 
8 x6’,2 ae vos £4 ee 23 1 
12’x6',3 0, wee ace DULG 84 11 
16’x6’,4,, 5 w. $7 5 O £6 1 
20°xK6',5 ee 87 
24’ x6’, 6 £10 2 6 £9 


Compare these prices with other makers. 
No. 7 PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE. 
Constructed of strong fi 


covered with %-in. ! 
grooved boards, soot 
and felted, 1-in. ¢ 
floor and strong joists, 
fixed, glazed 21-02, gla 
on strong 
fitted Tower bolts and lo 
key. e 
Usual Price, Sale F 
oo 20 Sue 1 
was | £8 AG 1 
eee ro r ; 
oo. £14 
». £16 10 0 ig 
. £18 5 O | 
aos 520) I2ie £18 1 
wee £22 15 0 1 
» Sol 
£35 6 0 | iB 
RUSTIC POLES. 
Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Stakes, Hic 
Usual eg = ser | 
ize Price ice 
: Per doz. Per doz. Per doz. P 
7’ x2" 5/- 4/6 12’ x3" 16/6 
xR" 6/- 6/3 8’ x4" 14/6 
8’ x 2h" 8/- 7/3 9 x4" 16/6 
8 x3" 9/6 7/6 10’ x 4" 
9’ x 24 9/6 7/6 8’ x5" 5 
9 x3 11/6 10/3 9’ x 5" 2A/- 
10’ x 24" 10/6 9/6 10’ x5” le 
| 10’ x3 13/6 12/- 12’ x5" 28/6 
12’ x 23” 12/- 10/9 14’ x5 30/- 


GARDEN EDGING. 


Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4, 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft.. Sale price § 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER <= “- 


A very attractive and useful 
House. Constructed from planed, H 
tongued and grooved boardsand ¢ | 
substantial framing. Roof 
covered best quality Bitumen 
Felt, making same quite water- 
proof. All Rustic work of well- 
seasoned material. Recs a 
t back. The whole stain 
hy ea inside and out. Made in sections f 
transit and erection. 


‘Usual 
5 0 § 
6'xK4' ia pat “Ae as re 10 om Fr 


UKE OT © os = : aD 


FOREST HILL, S.E- 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) Z 
Phone : Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. Established 75 years. 
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Making a Water Garden 


TWOPENCE 


jaNrNG ILLUSTRATED” ia regis- 


dit the General Post Office as a News- 
@ The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
atitreet, London, H.0. 4. 


=| 


BB AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS. 
O.CHICUMS, CROCUS SPECIES, NERINES, 
V'YCLAMEN, etc., for July and August planting. 

‘ication, BARR & SONS, 1], 12, and 13, King Street, 
Cen, London, W.C. 2. 


ES PLANT CATALOGUE and List 


‘“.dsfor Summer and Autumn sowing now ready. Free 
u's. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
—OBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


2 NETTING.—From 2s. ld. per 50 yd. 


ro Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
‘usands of rolls stocked. . 


. UARDS. —3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 


|. doz. Carriage, 1 doz. 1s., 2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
e paid. 


MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 
ne}, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
It value. 8 in., 208.6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
01 extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 

60 ft., 


EN HOSE.—Superior quality. 
is Carriage paid. Approval. 


.—From 13s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


rardening, Camping, Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
itis and you get very best possible value. 


bS BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 

ottom, 25x2yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 18s. 3d.; 4 yds., 
yproval. Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. ; 

2s x dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
ing Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
jsmall mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
s alities, 50x1lyd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s., 8s., 
jiyds., 10s. 6d., 12s., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s.; 

6d.; 25 x 8 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s. Any size supplied. 
a] id, Approval. Cheaper quality supplied. Measured 


. NETTING. —Tanned superior quality, 


innesh. 5ft., 4s. 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d.;7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
_*)., 88. 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
if her meshes on application. 


ES. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 
FEOLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch Flame 


Or. Exquisite perennial climber with blinding 
flers. Established pot plants for immediate plant- 


(sh, 7s. 6d. per dozen, carriage and packing free for 
it} order.— CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills 
j, evenage, Herts. 

=} 


PLANTS.—Strong plants of our famous 


Musselburgh now ready, 1s. 9d. per 100, c.w.o. free by 
uotations for large quantities. Price lists free.— 
, 20, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


S— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
a Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


r BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
‘ and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue Ne. 10 free. 
KIN, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


Nind WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
sntal Tron and Wire work of every description, 
so Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
at) Lron “are oo ds Renccne erreat ae 
-Catalogue y 8 or separate liste,— 

& PAUL, LTD., Norwich, 


ATERER’S new catalogues of the finest 

Bulbs, Roses, and Fruit Trees are now ready. Copies will 

be gladly sent post free. Very shortly we shall be issuing our 

new catalogues of Rhododendrons, Azaleas,Shrubs, Hardy Plants: 
and Alpines and will gladly send you copies. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, 
et LIMITED, Twyford, Berks.; London, E.C.; Bagshot; 
Surrey. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 
Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


EVERYBODY'S GROWING IT. 
cereal EMPEROR CABBAGE. 


‘Britain’s Great Cabbage.” The earliest, best and most 
popular Spring Cabbage in cultivation. Remarkably free 
from any tendency to bolt. Awarded thousands of First 
Prizes. 6d. and 1s. per packet, 1s. 94. per ounce, post free. 
MR. E. ELSTON, Crediton, writes:—‘'I have grown 
Webbs’ ‘Emperor’ for 40 years and I have never had its 
equal or seen one bolt.” 

MR. L. CANTER, of Gloucester, writes :—‘‘ I have tried 
various varieties of Cabbage from firms of repute, but 
your ‘Emperor’ is earlier and superior in every respect. 
It is practically immune from bolting.” ‘ 
SUMMER LIST OF SEEDS POST FREE. 


W EBB & SONS, LTD., Seedsmen by Appoint- 
ment to H.M. The King, STOURBRIDGE. 


| RTINDALE'’S | Illustrated Catalogue ne of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 


DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 
MPIRE BUYING BEGINS AT HOME. 
There are no finer BULBS -nor better prices 
than those to be obtained from— 


HERBERT G. LONGFORD, of Abingdon, Berks. 
IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


OLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—Choice Tulips 
and other Bulbs. List on application —W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s. carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


AMBOO OANES.—4ft., 4s. 9d. ; 4ft., stout, 


7s. 6d. ; 5 ft., 13s. 6d. ; 6ft., 16s. 9d. ; 7 ft., 17s. 6d. ; 8 ft., 21s, 6d.; 
per 100, carr. pd._N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, Minster St., Reading. 


RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 
tions at £1, £2 10s, and £5. Free delivery.—G. GHOSE 
& CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE “SEEDS, 2,000 
varieties, also Plants. REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 
HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 


card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. _GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


- steps, and wall coping, roc: 


kery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


YUTTON’S CABBAGES. 
The best varieties for Spring cutting are :— 
SUTTON’S HARBINGER, per packet, 1s. and 1s. 6d. 
SUTTON’S APRIL as a 1s. and 1s. 6d. 
SUTTON’S FLOWER OF SPRING ,, ls. 

“T have a bed of over 7,000 of your Flower of Spring 
Cabbage which presents a fine sight ; in fact I am told there is 
nothing like it in the whole district. Every plant is a perfect 
specimen.”—Mr. E. F. Crocker, Ham Green Gardens. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


DLACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 

it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 

and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 

Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


( ; ENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s. free. 

6 Bee orchis, 6s. 6fragrant Gnat orchis, 6s. 6 Butterfly 
orchis, 6s. 6 Orchis O’Kellyi, 10s. —O°’KELLY, Botanist, 
Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 
ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


SLUG-MORT. A new and proved method, easy to use, 
does not damage plants; not affected by wet; covers large 
area ; certain in result ; customers delighted ; directions for use 
and material to treat + acre garden, post free, 1s. 6d.—THE 
SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance, Cornwall. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 
cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. gt—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 
ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 


rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


10°: BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER'S as above. 


EBSTER’S ‘‘CASCADE ” NOZZLES fit any 
can or hose; spread or pour any way: no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


1 LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS Cco., “G. 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


“SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 


JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 


GREY 
Pee as York 
Bs Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
LIMESTONE London Office : 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188. 6d. per 
gall, cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per owt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 1b. tins, 5s, 6d. 
each, Carriage extra, tins free—TFull particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, g.W. 1), 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &ce. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
cwt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


GARDEN NETTING 5 =. 
ROTECT YOUR FRUIT, ETC., FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd. 2s. 64d. ; by 2 yds., 5s. 5 
by 3 yds. 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free.—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ‘Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


yery strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 188. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4 yds., 25s. 6d. 
oarriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8g, or 8 yards, lds. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 
and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 
application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 


Netting, corded, reliable qualities, 6d. to 9d. sq. yd, Any 
height or length. Stout steel enamelled supports also supplied. 
NEW Garden Netting, 43d. sq. yd. Samples on application. 
Orders dispatched same day as received.—A. NORMAN & SON, 
Net Works, Bridport, Dorset. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8. 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W.18. 


ROFITABLE PETS.—Angora Rabbits are 
interesting pets, and their wool is worth over 2s. an ounce. 
They can be kept in a garden, and you can learn all about 
them by reading ‘‘FUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT,” by E. 
BOSTOCK SMITH—Send 1s. P.O. to Heaselands, Canterbury. 


RAZY PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 
ing and unique effect. 

Broken waste MARBLE SLABS and LUMPS, mixed colours. 
Slabs (fair sizes), 10s. a ton; Lumps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
Also TILES (blemished) for paths. 

FARMER & BRINDLEY, 
minster Bridge Road, S8.E. 1. 


Marble Merchants, 63, West- 


AWN SAND for Golf Tees and Greens, 
Lawns, Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, etc. Specially 
prepared to eradicate weeds; encourages growth of grass. 
Simple to apply, quick and efficient in action. Per ecwt., 14s.; 
56lbs., 8s.; 28lbs., 48.6d.; 141bs., 3s. Carriage paid.— 
HEEANDI, LTD., 5, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


HERMOMETERS. — ‘‘Six’s” 


maximum and minimum. Zine scale in heayily finished 
japanned metal case, complete with magnet. Suitable 
for indoor’ or outdoor use. Guaranteed accurate, 
English made. Post free, 98.—RUFFELL, Opticians, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Gak RAINWATER BUTTS complete with 
large wooden tap, 50 galls, 37in. high, 23in. across top, 
price 12s. ; 120 galls, 55in. high, 24 in. across top, price 20s.— 
8S. J. LETHBRIDGE, Sutton Wharf, Plymouth. 


registering 


Men CHOCOLATE AND CIGARETTE 
CLUBS.—Spare time Agents wanted. Fry’s, Rowntree’s, 

Cadburys, etc. Excellent Commission. No Outlay. Particulars 

Free.—SAMUEL DRIVER, South Market, Leeds. 


(ose COKE, AND ANTHRACITE, Lowest 
Summer Prices. Trucks to any station or delivered 
cellars. HOUSE COAL, 17s. per ton at pit. ANTHRACITE, 
22s. SEMANTHRACITE (Reg.), Large, 19s.; Nuts, l}ins. x 
zins., 22s. 3d. BUCKLE FURNACE COKE (as supplied to 
H.M. the King), Large Coke, 15s. ; Coke Nuts, 15s. 6d4.—BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CoO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


Prices inclusive carriage 
. PIGGOTT, 


next 


) Contich, Belgium, 
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YCLAMEN, Caledonian Gold Medal Strain, 


from 4s. 6d. doz. Seedlings, 35s, 100. ; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Asparagus nanus, 35s. 100; satisfaction guaranteed.— 
R. B. SWAIN, Castle Nurseries, Kenilworth. 


YACTI TEXAS CACTI.—25 mixed, large- 
blooming varieties, 30 shillings; 50 Cacti, real beauties, 
mixed, 60 shillings; 75 Cacti, a wonder mixture, 80 shillings; 
100 specimen Cacti, mixed varieties, 100 shillings; five 
packets mixed Cacti seed, 4 shillings; one Giant Cactus, 20 
shillings; one large Tree Cactus, 10 shillings. All plants are 
hardy and flowering, suitable for hothouse, landscape, rockeries, 
pots and pans for the Florists’ trade. Cacti have become the 
rage in America, and no home or garden is complete without a 
few of these strange, queer plants. We guarantee safe arrival or 
money refunded, and pay the freight charges. Prompt ship- 
ments. We accept your currency or bank notes.—TEXAS 
CAOTI CO., Box 7, Station A, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Harry 
L. Bateson, Manager. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS — 


OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 
\ Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free-—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


. SITUATIONS VACANT 


YAN anyone recommend an efficient LADY 
GARDENER? Must have had several years experience. 
Garden one acre, small greenhouse ; help given.— MRS. PARKE, 
Pye Corner, Broadway, Worcs. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

EAD WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 

4 kept. Experienced all branches; excellent references ; 

age 37; married; no family.—J. WEST, 19, Springfield Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey, 


ape LET.—LARGE GARDEN and GOOD 


HOME in Country Bungalow to one interested in 
the same, for profit or _ otherwise. Very moderate.— 
Write ““G. M. C.,” 16, Reynolds Road, Shirley, South- 
ampton. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


If you do not see what you want 
advertised in this issue, please 
write the Editor, « - - 


We want to assist you! 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 


to soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATEH, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The WIZARD 
PlantLabel _ 
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‘Nas 


a uu 

PATENT 
N?212974 TTT DW 

RED POTTERY LABELS, 2+ x 14 In. with rustiess wires, 

12 in., 2/3 doz.;7in., 2/=doz.; 1} x 1in., 6 in.wires; 1/6 doz. 

WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and 73d. hott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 

VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 

Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


July 21. 


For all pest 


ud 


PHIDES, American 
Apple Sucker, Mea 
Capsid, Thrip, Scale—he 
instant, certain, proved 
Don’t experiment—make § 
XL ALL. Of alle 
seedsmen, and floris 


XL ALL NICOTINE Lit 
INSECTICIDE 


G. H. RICHARDS LT, 
234, Borough High Street, Londor 
See page vt. 


FIELD FENCING, KEN 


RAILING, TENNIS FENC 
WIRE. NETTING, TREE GU: 


a jlo 


Ca 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 Ibs., 3/65 14 lbs., 6/—; 28 lbs., 10/—; 56 lbs., 18/—; 112 lbs., 52/~. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


a 
mn LONDON 
pe 

Pri 
TRADE MAI 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E.! 


Or, if unable to 
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made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


“LITTLE 
WONDER” 


HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


stimg and practical machine that will 


9 ny variety of hedge ten times as GreenFly 


t; the hand-shears. Nine feet high 

iis clipped right from the ground. an ot er 
ssily adjusted for top clipping. 

"AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. insects 

$:ong — durable — efficient, 4. 

S'tish throughout. Write {fj DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
Manufacturers for Illus- b) Mixone eggcupful of “Compo” 
ited. Catalogue, or ask a tye céecupstnl of paral, 

\ Hi, t t 
your dealer. { wales. Baa oy hee Ghoudl 


| to bear the hand in it. 
( H ° H A N S E N Guaranteed not to injure the most delicate plants — 


Sewer | | COMPO LTD, DUKINFIELD 


= 
3 


| PERFECT 
IOSES 


frh clean foliage use 


The DOWNER LUPINS still in bloom 
The Lupin Farm dae a Be aes for inspection, and the plants 
for selection. LUPINS IN FLOWER THE WHOLE 
SUMMBR. Apply for List. No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 


Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries VULCAN. INCINERATOR 


Chichester will. burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
Minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 


VOLCK 


2 for 22/6. 
he Spray that is Different! Carriage on one, either 
Award of Merit, R.H.S. mi size, 1a 
T: results will surprise and please you. St ah fee either 


See your Seedsman or write: 


). [ONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


White Fly 


on Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
can easily and safely be eradi- 
cated by ‘means of Abol White 
Fly Compound. No apparatus 
is needed. Simply pour the 
Compound down the centre path 
of the House at the rate of 24 fluid 
ozs. to 1,000 cubic ft. of space. 
When reckoning quantity re- 
quired allow 4-pt. for each 2,000 
! cubic ft. 

ook Closer at the Rose Trees | Size. Price. Postage. 
»€€ any Greenfly? Get rid of co i pes oe 
he pests before they do any 
ramage. How? Keating’s, of 
‘ourse! Sprinkle it on liberally, 
t won't harm the Roses, nor the 


perfectly conceals the competitor's 


Plants j in the Green Bioncet Use Of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, name till after the award has been made. 

eating’ s to kill ants—use it eal ricated vin Bellen a Bie 

Verywhere to kill all Insect iter ey Swood, Kent. 2 USE THIS LABEL FOR ALL CLOSE 
fests. Harmless to animals. Write for Descriptive Folders. © COMPETITIVE EXHIBUNIONS 


When the Award has been made and the Label 
opened, the Class, the Number of the Exhibit, 
the Award, and the Exhibitor’s Name are all 
displayed on ONE side of the Label. No 
handling is therefore necessary 
FROM ALL STATIONERS AND PRINTERS 
Tlustrated Leaflet, with Prices, on application. 


GEO. WATERSTON: & SONS L 


ANUFACTURING. STAT. : 
“WARRISTON. ROAD EDINBURGH 


Abol 


EATINGS | white Fiy 


(ILLS Flies, Ants, Moths, C om p oun d 


‘eas, Bugs, Beetles. 
jartols 2d., 6d., 15 


“TONK’S”” 


ROSE MANURE 


The finest bloom producer 
per 30/- cwt. 
SWEET PEA FERTILIZER 
TOMATO FERTILIZER 
Carriage Paid. 


The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


25/- cwt. 
22/6 . 


BANKRUPT sTockk* 


Large Purchase of Strong Bamboo Canes 


50,000—6 ft. 28/32 lbs. per 100, at 10/6 per 100, 100/- per 1,000 
50,000—8 ft. 40/45 Ibs. per 100, at 14/- per 100, 135/- per 1,000 
Usual Prices 15/- and 20/- per 100 respectively. 


UNTIL CLEARED. CANNOT BE REPEATED. 
Large stocks of other sizes. Price List free 
A. E. DAVIES & CO., 

164, Lever Street, City Road, London, E.C. 1 


LABOUR’ SAVERS. EUREKA” Lawn SAND. SOILFUME, 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIOES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRMS. SEE LST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. iF ANY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


“Only Address: TOMEINSOM & HavWARD bro LINCOLN. 


PASS IT ON 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 
would be of special interest to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of a postcard. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 


Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 


All orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 
State quantity of 
each size required, 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation, or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Richard Sankes & Son, Ltd. 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 
f= 11S ERA PE SE sap BED os SEL IE Se Re 
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For raising Alpines, Peranriais & 
Biennials now, use the 


Chase Continuous Cloche 


Free list from the Manager, 


Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, surrey 
ee 
KILLS INSECTS 


VAPORIT IN THE SOIL 


| Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 


Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


LAXT ON’S - 
f STRAWBERRIES fh 
’ Duchess of York, Duke, and ys 
# Royal Sovereign. Pot plants  Bipass 
y and runners of all leading 
varieties, List and Cultural 4 
Hints Goes, f 


“‘Immensely pleased with the 


appetite ” 


Engineers, Southwark Street, S.E.1. 
Please send me booklet C, ‘* Making the Most of 


‘ Your Greenhouse,”’ and price of complete Outfit to 


suit *(span-roof) (lean-to) greenhouse........... long 
 _iGtounaas wide inside, side of (wood) (brick)....... thick. 
&INGING Hisashi esas shee tne tek ate Rao ns MINE Toe Mem ERE ae 
3S SAGATESS ie cauhedinoasstie osha cde ver eete RL nO ene 


*Strike out particulars not needed. 
Cut out and send by 3d. post. 


TOR meee an neem e meee eee re eran POP eres een ssnn ne eenrsa nse eteee 


Boilers or complete Apparatus from Stock. 


ST 


HORSE SHOE BOILER 


It is wonderfully efficient on such a small 


writes Mr. C. B—-," The Pixies,’’ Botley Road, Woolston, 
Hants. 15/3/28. 
i= Write for particulars. Proved & 
seine a/sieiais'a sas ig ie’ otn cep clelore oles ols sereretets ote hal eee appreci- 
: To CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., ated by- 


July 21, 


PAINTS 


Don’t buy cheap paint, buy genuin 


Widger’s ‘“ Standard” } 


Best for Conservatories, Greenhouses, 7 
and Furniture. 6/6 7 lbs. ; 12/6 14 ths, ; 84). 


G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dep 
14, iesitags Road, PLYMOUTH; 
, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEN 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Po: 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry A; 


of every pnie 
LLL s 


(a As (i 4 
ae, 


Greenhouses from Poultr ae from 
£42 6 aye 6 


T.BATH & CO.,Ltd., sauce St., Londor 


GARDENIN 


QUERIES & ANSWE 


are Inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Name and Address of the se: 
is required in addition to any noi 
plume under which the queryapp 
Each query should be on a sepa 
sheet, the name and address b 
added to each. 

No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Expert 
is at your disposal 


ADDRESS — 
The Editor, ‘“ Gardening Illustra 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 


OTT 


Amateurs 
and Pro 
fessional 
Carden- 
ers every- 
where. 


(| CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Le ee eee OS Mo et 2, DOU War ee ee 


THE LEADING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


THOUSANDS 


OF TOMATO PLANTS 
ENTIRELY SAVED 


Be satisfied with the best—the cheapest in the end. 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society: 


Cubic ft. 1,000 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 
10d. 1/3 Zi- 3/6 6/- 10/6 19/- 


Also in 2, 5, and 10 gall. free drums. 
SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN | 


7 


E CATCH OF THE SEASON 


AN ESTIMATED CATCH OF 
10,000 WASPS AND BLOW 
FLIES CAUGHT IN 3 TRAPS 


BAIT. BEER, 
JAM ETC. 


PRICE 


IN 2 WEEKS. 
= TRAPS ONLY SUPPLIED. 


CORRY & Co. Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8,E.1- 


Wasps and Flies leave your Fruit and go for the Traps 
Sold by Seedsmen, Chemists, Ironmongers, S8toree 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1 


FOR ALL GLASS STRUCT 


That re 
OUTSIDE 5 
ELLIO 


‘SUMMER 

SHAD 
The only gen: 
al and improv! 


In Tins, Gree! 
shade, 4% Ib. 
14 Ibs. 3) 


Do not be advised to use any other 


bi 
- 1, 1928 


| BENTLEY'S 


JED DESTROYERS 


cin strength. First in popularity 
eressing will keep walks and drives 
clean for two years. 
Cncentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 
‘a... 19/-; 6 galls., £1 16s. ; 12 galle., 
wisp 24 galls., £6 6s.; 40 galls., 
£10 (in steel barrel). 
| Powder (1-25) Poison 
13/9; 8tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 ; 
_ 20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 


JASSIA EXTRACT 


(Cmpound Liquid—Non-Poisonous) 


hap Safe Effective 


1eirst Compound Extract of Quassia 
an actured for killing Aphis in all its 
‘x Also destroys Celery Fly, Cater- 
Ja Black Currant Gall Mite, etc. 
edilly suitable for general outdoor 
Spraying. 
.elgallon makes from 80 to 100 galls., 
ad for use. 5 galls., 8/6 per gall. ; 
ge., 8/9; 4 gall., 5/-; 1 quart, 3/-; 
1 pint, 1/9. 
sage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


(saral Catalogue sent on application. 


:0i| Manufacturers :— 


(SEPH BENTLEY Ltd. 


Chemical Works, 
$rrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 
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Abl Non-Poisonous Insecticide is the 
stidard remedy for Greenfly, &c., and 
dew. It also invigorates the growth of 
th)plant and refreshes the foliage. Abol 
islean and wholesome to handle, has no 
urleasant odour, and is non-damaging to 
pat. 
Jsed in the Royal Gardens. 


tt, 1/4; pt., 2/2; qt., 3/4; 4-gall., 5/3 ; 
| ga'l., 9/6. 


fhol Patent Syringes 


pecially recommended by the National 
ReSociety. Givea perfect spray, variable 
inlensity from fine to medium or coarse, as 
(red. Last a lifetime. 


N 4(1 x 14), 16/4; No. 5(1 x 20), 21/-; 
N 6 (13 x 20), 26/-. Bend ‘*A’’ not 
included, but 1/6 extra. 


of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Ironmongers, 
Cymists, and Stores. Sole Proprs. and 
Wafrs., Abol Limited, | 1, Beltring, Paddock 


od, Kent. 


Gide to Garden Pests—Gratis 
and Post Free 


lw 


Se — SEES EEE 


NS 
‘\ =~ a 
C.2084 , if \ 


. In te eee ke 
| ; a 
gg LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASHES 
~ MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD. a 


TT TTTITITILLL LL 


Custard always with 
Bird’s led. pkt. 


a No measuring and no guessing when you 
make Bird’s Custard with this handy Id. pkt. 
It contains the exact quantity to make a 
perfect Bird’s Custard, a revelation of creami- 
ness and enchanting flavor. 


And moreover, with the Il4d. pkt. every 
grain of powder is used up at once, while 
fresh and fragrant. 


The quality of Bird’s Custard is always the 


same — the best that money can buy — whether 
in pkts., large tins or boxes. 


‘Nothing goes 


S DN\ ae. = with fruit or pudding 
% KG ZS 2 OS like delicious Bird’s 
er a) SS J Custard.” 


> ——_____—_== 


a>, f 


THE DENNIS POINTS 


= 
: THE WAY TO BETTER 
Ht —~s- HEATING 
KK Cae ; 
SB LIQUIDS 3) POWDER® 


In Tins & Cases | 
1,2, 9 To make 12, 25, 
gallons , 100 to 1,000 gallons 


Booklet on application BE 


DONCASTER 


va” 
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ANTS? 


A new way removes them easily 


HE success of this introduction from Japan has 

been extraordinary. Testimonials sent us prove 

that the ant problem is now definitely solved. The 

preparation is non-poisonous, and simplicity itself 

in use. It makes an end of the ants overnight. 
Please send for further particulars. 


Eradiweed, an arse; 
paration, is the sy 
most economical mp, 
destroying weeds from garden path; 
drives. 

One gallon can be diluted with 100 
water. This is a sufficient and effective 
for 3 to 400 square yards, a gallon of thy 
material being applied to 3 or 4 square ya; 

Eradiweed can be obtained from Seed 
Chemists everywhere. If you have any dif 
purchasing it, kindly write giving name an 
of your usual Seedsman or Chemist, anc 
give you the name and address of the 


stockist. 
PRICES :— 
Pint Tins .. 1/9pertin | 1 Gallon Tins 
3 45 9 2, Dru 


art. ene 
*Gallon,, .. .5/-» 45 os» 


A USER WRITES:— The Ant-Killer I must say is 
splendid, completely clearing a Peach house of them.” 


RICHARDS’ 
NIPPON ANT-DESTROYER 


Gr le LES IC SCAN IRE IDS ie, 30 4G). 
234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1 


"Phone: Hop 1098 and 0376 R 
Wires: Vaporizing Sedist London “504. 


a 


Eradiweed Kills Moss 
at 1-25 dilution — 


sje 


Horticultural & Allotment 
Societies, Flower Shows, Etc. 


Can Increase Interest and 
Competition hy offering— 
CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, SHIELDS, 
TROPHIES, VASES, SPOONS, BADGES, Ete. 
IN GOLD, SILVER, & BRONZE. Illustrated Lists Free. Insure Your 


VAUGHTToOons, L.7TD., ~19e 
Makers of the ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated ’’ Bronze Medal. Plants Against 


LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM Storm Damage 


2 Time - Saving, All-Sez 
Protection and Training / 


G UARKD 

plants a 
storm da 
Help them t 
wind squall 
heavy dow 
of rain. 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 
FUELCONSUMPTION, 
PANT D eS Serer er rien 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
re A Ha 3 Ws boys 6 pel bps athe ss 
HOUSES. 

MADE}? IN’ 4 =SIZES; 
HEATING POWER 
80-250 LINEAL FEET 
Otane br LP 


KEEP yo 
, tis trit 
; tidy by u 
PLAN-TIE & 

—the 2 nev 


better Plant: 


P ANA Ht 
wit WYITX 


EXTRA STRONG 


The 2 Best-of-All Plant-1} 
On Self-Unwinding Pocket Spool 
at FLORISTS. uN DSM EB q 
IRONMONGERS and STORE 4 ; 
“ Per 4 


British Made by 


R. P. LAWSON & Sons, Ltd. — 3 spools 
MANCHESTER 


WE HOLD LARGE 
SLOCKS OBODHER 
TYPE BOILERS— 
HOTWATER PIPES 
AND FITTINGS— 
VALVES; ETC: 


Lodze Road, St. Join’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. Telegrams —Hotwater, Phone, London 
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576—VoL. L: 


levees 1026 


[izepeid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 18/- 


; 
if Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”? 


1 
‘ 
| 
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Roses: Thin versus Full Types 


iES summer brings a duel between the 
p> types of flowers. Lovers of the Rose 
anire both types, and usually have 
ef each in their gardens, but for several 
0) the positions of both types in popular 
suhave been challenged. 
she first place the thin Roses (usually 
4 !w petals, but nicely-shaped bud) have 
a \jeveloped in such marvellous shades 
t fey become irresistible, and I 
st;onfess myself a convert to 
nyof them, despite their weak- 
se Possibly the two best 
yw typicaliy thin Roses are 
ly?irrie and Betty Uprichard, 
fit because always in flower, 
scond supplying a_ shade 
iclin parts of the garden is 
de, simply cannot be omitted 
mhe collection. 
-h summer will see the more 
leread distribution of Dainty 
sand although there are many 
pl who will say that they do 
fe singles there is a charm 
uuthis Rose which is irresistible, 
hits combination of delicate 
kyetals and array of stamens, 
| with its sweet fragrance. 
10} also, could say a word 
‘itt that° most charming of 
gli, Isobel, who at all times is 
stiblé? 
ieever much we may be 
cinted by the  brilliantly- 
od thin Roses, the position 
t: fuller type with thicker, 
reaumerous petals is unassail- 
e,yut, strange to say, many of 
mtake longer to come into 
ourity. Dame Edith Helen, as 
eeption to prove the rule, cer- 
nl appeals as one of the best 
s¢ in commerce, but Bedford 
‘mon, because it is not long in 
> etal or bud, must be seen 
Mig to be appreciated. With 
\ry dark crimson flowers it 
nites with Etoile de Holland 
tl best bedding crimson Rose. 
ie atter has become the favourite for this 
sitm, but, whereas sometimes it does not 
idts flowers erect, Bedford Crimson does. 


Spreme test 


Atthe great international show held at 
i}, Belgium, in April, England sent 
4S which were of the best in the show. 
les Roses were cut on Tuesday, 
pehed by mail train on Wednesday, 
‘aid on Thursday, and were at their best 


on Saturday, when the King of the Belgians 
opened the show. They remained good until 
two days later. 

This may appear almost unintelligible to 
many amateurs who are accustomed to cut 
their Roses half-open, but the explanation is 
that in the first place the varieties sent were 
not thin Roses. They were cut in “ tight ”’ 
bud and immediately put in water in a cool 


Columbia. “The best Rose of all to keep in a cut state, and 
its bright yet delicate pink flowers never lose their colour” 


place for five or six hours before being 
packed. Then, too, the weather was cold. 
Not all Roses will last as these did, literally 
for a week in good condition, but these were 
chosen varieties. One of the best was Lady 
Sylvia, a sport of Mme. Butterfly and of 
‘deeper colour. Mme, Butterfly herself was 
‘there; so, too, was Columbia, the best Rose 
“of all to keep in a cut state, and its bright 
yet delicate pink flowers never lose their 
colour, The red Hoosier Beauty was there, 


but, nice Rose as it is, its lasting qualities 
do not equal the others. A few of the new 
American Rose, Mrs. F. R. Pierson, were 
in fine condition six days after being cut. 

It cannot always be accepted as an axiom 
that full Roses last longer than thin. That 
pretty variety Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, which, on 
account of its free-blooming habit was 
largely grown for market, would be classified 
as full rather than thin, but it is 
certainly not one of those which 
keep well in water. 

Fragrance, which forms such an 
important attribute to a Rose, is 
not prominent more in one type 
than the other, for we find it dis- 
tributed alike among single, thin, 
and full Roses. We even find 
scent richly endowing the brightest- 
coloured, such as Angel Pernet, 
although I should more expect to 
find it in the quieter shades. 

In the two classes we _ un- 
doubtedly find the brightest colours 
among the thinner varieties, while 
the fuller types last longer, both 
cut or on the plant. 

This may be said to sum up the 
position of the two types in com- 
parison with each other. 

LAURENCE J. Cook. 


Notes of the Week 


Rose Village Maiden or Rosa 
Mundi 


YT a recent meeting of the 
Awe Horticultural Society a 

number of old Roses were 
shown by Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co., of Maidstone. The Roses 
included such old favourites as 
Coupe d’Hebe, Rosa villosa, 
Cottage Maid, Tuscany, and Rosa 
Mundi, which is sometimes known 
as Village Maiden. Of these old- 
world Roses the fast-named pro- 
bably created greatest interest. 
Rosa Mundi (illustrated of page 456: 1s a 
very old Galician Rose. The flowers are red 
or pink striped with white; sometimes the 
blooms are half pink and half white. It is a 
fairly vigorous grower, and old bushes are 
not infrequently seen in cottage gardens. 
The blooms of Rosa Mundi are rounded in 
shape and sweetly scented. It has _ the 
reputation of being the best of the striped 
Roses. From a garden point of view it is a 
more attractive Rose than the old York and 


456 


Lancaster, white splashed with red, with 
which it is frequently confused. The true 


York and Lancaster, a variety cf Rosa 
Damascena, was also included in this 
collection. 


Scutellaria mociniana 

One of the brightest flowers in a warm 
greenhouse during the past two or three 
weeks has been a few plants of Scutellaria 
mociniana. The racemes are large and 


~ from Costa Rica. 
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dense, bearing flowers about 23 inches long, 
the tube of which is of a bright orange- 
scarlet and the limb deep yellow. A very 
abundant bloomer. It was introduced from 
Mexico some years ago, from where so many 
of our beautiful hothouse flowers originally 
came. There are two or three other 
known varieties, two from Brazil and one 
RICHARD FAULKNER. 
Newlands Gardens, 
Llanishen, Glamorgan. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not resbonsible for the vtews 


Damage to fruit buds by birds 


HAVE been tollowing the discussion on 
this subject with careful attention, aud not 
at present nor for a long number of years 
being troubled in this way, may be able to 
look at the matter in a dispassionate manner, 
While many years ago I saw considerable 
damage done to Apple buds by bullfinches, 
these never touched any other kind of fruit 
bud, and even the Apple crop was never, so 
far as I can remember, at all hanmed by the 
depredations of these industrious little beggars. 
Of course, Mr. Grant and others may con- 
clude that in this case the numbers of the 
marauders must have been few, but I do not 
think so, as I seem to remember quite a host 
of them. At this same place in the south of 
Scotland a much more annoying bird was the 
small tit, who, in certain seasons, did 
tremendous damage to the Pea crop, and 
many a wearisome hour IJ had to put in herd- 
ing the cheekly little gluttons away from the 
Pea break. These same tits have also occa- 
sionally attacked the Peas here, and most 
annoying they are, their appetites being 
prodigious for such very tiny birds. 

Chaffinches are prone to dig up and devour 
seeds of the Brassica tribe, but by well coat- 
ing these with red lead before sowing I find 
that they never touch even the small seed- 
lings. Occasionally I find a few plants pulled 
up. but the birds soon desist when they find 
they dare not eat the seeds. 


Blackbirds and thrushes would certainly 
eat the bulk of the soft fruits were these not 
protected by netting, but I am convinced that 
even with these doubtless annoying habits to 
their discredit that birds generally do much 
more good than harm. 

My reason for thinking so is that here it is 
looked upon as a serious fault to destroy 
either birds or their eggs, and the whole 
place swarms with a number of kinds, and I 
feel certain that this is the main reason for 
our immunity from attacks of slugs, cater- 
pillars, and various other pests that do very 
considerable damage on neighbouring estates 
where the gardener and his employer have 
no hesitation about destroying all the birds 
they can trap, shoot, or otherwise get rid of. 
In a previous place only some five or six 
miles distant there was a strict ban on birds, 
the gamekeeper having orders to destroy as 
many as he could. and I have never seen a 
garden so infested with slugs and grubs of 
various kinds. This, to me, seems pretty 
fair proof that birds generally are of great 
value in keeping down insect and other pests. 

C. Brair. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


—— This correspondence has been most 
interesting, and a great diversity of opinion 
exists. There is something to be said in 
favour of the two conclusions raised by 
W. McGuffog. There may be a scarcity of 
natural food where birds attack fruit-buds. 
No doubt climatic conditions have a lot to do 
with it. It is the second conclusion where I 


expressed by correspondents 


think that W. McGuffog is correct in my 
own experience. I remember when I was 
serving in the gardens of Holme Hill, 
Dalston, near Carlisle, where the bullfinches 
were so severe on buds and attacked Plums, 
Apples, Gooseberries, and Black Currants. 
A few bullfinches started to come, and, once 
they got the way, there was no stopping 
them, and others seemed to follow. It just 
seemed as if they got into the habit of strip- 
ping of. the buds and were out for mischief 
or the fun of the thing, as the ground was 
covered with buds in a very short time. I 
really think there is something in birds 
getting tastes. Last spring the chaffinches 
were very sore on my seed bed of greens and 
I had to protect same, while this spring they 
never looked near. 

I am not surprised to read that W. E. 
Wright thinks it strange that birds take 
Black Currant buds in Scotland. One of the 
gardeners I served under had been in the 
south at different places and he told me he 
had never experienced it in the south, and he 
said he could not have believed it, but seeing 
was believing. 

A CUMBERLAND GARDENER. 


Rosa Mundi, the best of the old 
striped Roses 


July 21, 


Pictures one can live with 
With Jovian authority, Mr. J. Woo 


stepped down from his Olympus 
to define art for us. 

Art, says he, with characteristic 
is man’s improvement on Nature. 

I am willing to bow the knee to. 
in his capacity of artist (painter), I 
must protest against such a def 
When Mr. Wood can find a uni 
canvas it will be time for him to t 
improving on Nature. 4 

‘‘ Nature in a rock garden is) 
enough,”’ says he. 

But Nature does not make 1 
She does better, she makes mo 
take a portion of a cliff and po 
takes in it is tantamount to te 
blades of grass in one of Mr. Wo 
and saying they are incorrectly 
relation to one another. The v 
field makes the detail unimport 

Art could more correctly be 
man’s attempt at self-expression, 
better recognise that the “* pict 
garden is neither an attempt to ~ 
or. ‘‘ improve ’’. Nature. It isis 
expression on the part of the roi 
(In this connection it is interesting 
how the different styles of ro 
Chelsea harmonise with the ch 
their creators.) The rock gard 
tially artificial, but the wise ar 
use of Nature’s own method of o1 
works. In no rock garden of nr 
merit is the influence of stratific 
absent. I have noticed, and I sho 
Mr. Wood would have noticed, too, the 
the best rock gardens look poor agair 
vast a background. That is to say, m 
tends to detail (because detail in a roc 
den is all important) . . . and fails in 
effects, whereas Nature effects vas 
monies and ignores detail. 

Nature is a successful artist on a 
canvas, man is a more or less suc 
painter of miniatures. MARCEL DE $ 

Studio 4, 1, Cathcart Road, 

South Kensington. 


ial 


The Roses of yesterday 


In the article on ‘‘ The Roses of * 
day,’’ by Mr. Edward Cahen, in Gari 
ILLUSTRATED, June 30th, a few siips 
occurred, I think, in the process of m 
extracts from the notes to which the 
makes a kindly reference at the beginr 
the article. 

Maiden’s Blush can hardly be classe 
variety of R. centifolia, for it is a fc 
R. alba, a very distinct Rose which ist 
accounted a hybrid between R. gallic 
one of the grey-leafed sub-species 
canina. 

Cottage Maid is found in lists usuall 
synonym of Rosa Mundi and not of tl 
brilliantly striped York and Lancaster. 

R. hemispherica was _ introduced 
Europe first by Clusius, who received i 
Constantinople in 1607. 

R. cinnamomea owes its name almo 
tainly to the brown colour of its stet 
have never been able to detect any SD 
cinnamon in the flowers, and this, | 
is the experience of most people whc 
examined it. F. A. Hamp: 

Chesham Bots. 


Dianthus Painted Lady 


There has been much interesting 
spondence recently in GARDENING 
TRATED about old-fashioned plants, St 
the old double Primroses and other 
charming relics of a bygone age, ¢ 
occurs to me that possibly some 0 
readers may still grow a lovely old § 
Pink called Painted Lady. The lat 
Clutton Brock gave me a root of this 


A edging of Heuchera sanguinea, 
biked by Campanula persicifolia, 
inMr, J. Mayne’s garden at Eltham 


an some 15 years or 16 years ago, but 
mow I lost it and have never been able 
eime across it since. As I remember it, it 
as warfish in habit, the petals white with 
d 1 the underside, and with this red show- 
g alely through the white. The nearest 
in ia colouring that I have seen to it is 
lwod’s Sussex Lady Perpetual Border 
arition. But Painted Lady was a true 
nk My own single pink Jane Austen also 
is;omewhat the same type of colouring 
idirrangement of colour. If anyone can 
il e how or where to obtain Painted Lady 
inll shall be very grateful indeed. 
Sivenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Hoya bella 


M, C. Blair, writing in a recent issue, 
enons Hoya bella, which he has lost sight 
: 40 years. At the present time | have 
pnt growing in a basket one mass of 
oa. 1 quite agreee with him that the 
‘0\s, popularly known as Honey Plants 
1dVax Flowers, are vefy beautiful. Hoya 
ll; was introduced from the East Indies ; 
‘O} carnosa, the one mostly favoured, 
ws from Canton. ‘There are other species 
ailg from Burmah, Borneo, Java, and 
1e 'hilippine Islands. I would like to say 
valHoya bella and H. carnosa can be ob- 
inl from Messrs. Cypher, Cheltenham. 
RICHARD FAULKNER. 
\wlands Gardens, 
Llanishen, Glamorgan. 


‘The Lemon-scented Edelweiss 


ntopodium aloysiodora was introduced, 
beeve, by Reginald Farrer, but I have not 
ee able to find any reference to it in his 
tings, and I should be grateful to any 
ear who could give me details of its 
abat and history. It is, perhaps, not 
ve one’s plant, for the flowers, though they 
reyroduced very abundantly, are not quite 
0 Miite as those of L. alpinum, yet the 
etral effect of the silvery flower-heads 
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waving on wiry stems of 10 inches or so 
above the grey-green foliage is very delicate 
and charming, and I hope that it will go well 
in a rough little Alpine meadow with Aster 
Farreri. But its chief virtue is the scent of 
its leaves, which is almost exactly that of a 
ripe, fresh Lemon. The flowers have a 
strong scent of honey which deepens to some- 
thing like Valerian when it is concentrated. 
It flourishes here in a soil made up princi- 
pally of broken bricks, is perfectly hardy, and 
strikes very readily from cuttings. The 
essential oil appears to be contained entirely 
in glandular hairs and the scent is best 
brought out by gently stroking the leaves. 

F. A. Hampton. 


Heuchera sanguinea 

| SHOULD be ever so pleased if you could 

reproduce the enclosed picture showing 

your many readers how Heuchera 
sanguinea flourishes and blooms here in my 
garden. It is backed up by the white 
Campanula persicifolia, as you will recognise. 

I hope my ‘‘ form ”’ in the picture will not 
be against its reproduction. The Heuchera 
plants are all from cuttings rooted in the 
autumn 1926. You will doubtless remember 
my few notes on it last summer. 


Eltham. J. Mayne. 


The old White Pine Strawberry 

The way of Strawberry growing is not at 
the present time an easy one, and all gar- 
deners must have noticed in their own and 
other gardens how rare it is to find a really 
good even bed of Strawberries. Scientific 
workers are devoting much time to the vari- 
ous troubles known as ‘‘ Cauliflower leaf,” 
‘red leaf,’’ ‘‘ small plant,’’ etc., and we all 
hope that before long their advice will enable 
us to evade or cure the difficulties which now 
press so heavily upon us. 

But in the meantime what are we to do? 
The modern Strawberry seems specially liable 
to diseases, and for some years I have been 
collecting old varieties with the hope of find- 
ing a stronger constitution, Among these 
the Old White Pine stands out conspicuously. 
In my Strawberry beds from a great distance 
away one sees the strong plants and dark 
green foliage of this variety standing out from 
all the others, suggesting that the plants were 
at least double the age of the others, while, in 
fact, they were all planted the same time. 
This tough foliage is characteristic of the Pine 
varieties and is almost evergreen. The fruit 
is white with a pale pink flush of rich pine 
flavour rather on the late side. Most people 
prefer a red Strawberry, but those who have 
difficulty in raising any Strawberries at all 
should certainly try this variety, which is un- 
equalled in flavour and possesses such re- 
markable vigour. E. A. BUNYARD. 


The Liatris 


OR a hot and dry border it is sometimes 
Fraitien to find suitable plants. Where 

there is plenty of water and the neces- 
sary spare time a dry border may be kept 
fairly moist, but with the pressure of other 
work this is out of the question and we have 
to fall back upon such plants as will thrive 
in such a position. Few plants are better 
adapted for such a position than the Liatris 
or Snake-roots. They are not an ideal sec- 
tion of border plants, but few plants appear 
to better advantage during drought. A few 
of the best of the Liatris are:—L. punctata, 
dwarf rose-pink; L. pycnostachya, a tall 
grower with fine spikes of purple flowers; 
L.  graminifolia, bright rosy-purple ; E. 
graminifolia dubia, a splendid variety of the 
former with the same rich colour ; L. scarlosa, 
a very dark purple, and its variety magnifica, 
almost a crimson. Eye Et: 


The double Cuckoo Flower 

It was pleasant to see in your issue June 
30th a note by Miss Jekyll on that very good 
garden plant the Double Cuckoo Flower, and 
it reminds me that sume while ago a corre- 
spondent was inquiring, I think, for its his- 
tory. Parkinson, in his ‘‘ Paradisus,’’ gives 
the following account of it under the heading 
‘* Double Ladies Smockes or Double Cuckoo 
Flower ’’?:—‘‘ It is found in divers places of 
our owne countrey, as neere Mitcham about 
eight miles from London; also in Lancashire, 
from whence I received a plant, which 
perished, but was found by the industrie of 
Mistress Thomasin Tunstall, a great lover of 
these delights. The other was sent me by 
my especiall good friend John Tradescant, 
who brought it, among other daintie plants, 
from beyond the seas and imparted a root 
thereof to me.”’ 

But it is hardly likely that the plants in 
our gardens to-day are all derived from those 
brought ‘‘ from beyond the seas”? by John 
Tradescant, and it would be interesting to 
know something of its more recent history. 

The form that I grow here opens a fairly 
deep lavender, especially in dull weather, but 
it fades almost to white in the sunshine. 

In spite of Parkinson’s spelling I think 
that we are entitled on the analogy of ‘* Lady 
Day,’’ to keep the old genitive and follow 
‘“The Shropshire Lad” (‘‘ Or littering far 
the fields of May the Lady-smocks a-bleach- 
ing lay ’’) in calling it ‘‘ Lady-Smocks ’’ in- 
stead of the rather awkward-sounding 
‘* Lady’s Smock.”’ F. A. Hampton. 

Chesham Bois. 


Is well-ripened wood a necessity ? 


[ thinl C. Blair raises here a very interest- 
ing question. My experience is much the 
same in this district. We had here last 
season one of the coldest, wettest, and 
dullest seasons I remember, and there has 
never been more promising prospects of fruit 
than there is at present. Pears, Apples, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, Plums, and Black 
Currants are showing an excellent crop. 
There are trees that. have 


Pears on some 


Liatris pycnostachya or Kansas Gay Feather 


The large shaggy flower heads are now 
a source of interest and admiration 
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never cropped for yeats and Plums are extra 
good, and we did not get any sharp frosts to 
do any damage. 

All shrubs here have been remarkably 
floriferous with the exception of a few Rhodo- 
dendrons, which are not up to last season. 
There is, I notice, a great wealth of flower 
on Chestnuts, Sycamores, Elms, etc. It 
seems to question if the old theory of well- 
ripened wood is correct. I do not think wood 
has been well ripened here for a few seasons. 

Roses that stood the winter are looking re- 
markably well after all the cold weather we 
have had lately, and I might say heavy rains. 
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and Morgan, Ipswich, which gives P. 
comosum and several others? 


S. Devon. 1S aY.ONGE- 


Felicia Bergeriana 

Re the note of ‘‘ B. M. B.,’’ in your issue 
for June 30th, page 410, it will interest your 
contributor to know that the plant described 
under the above name in your issue for June 
23rd, page 394, is absolutely distinct in every 
way from Agathzea coelestis, it being annual, 
and in growth more resembles a Myosotis 
than anything until its beautiful flowers 


appear. 


Rhododendron album elegans 
Noble trees in a Surrey garden 


I think the first blooms are better than usual ; 
in fact, I had splendid blooms of Shot Silk 
last week. Rambler Roses look extra well 
here and like making a fine display. It 
rained practically all June, with very cold 
winds, especially for time of year. 
W. Barcray. 
Place Gardens, 
Armathwaite, Cumberland. 


Phyteuma comosum 
T see that C. J. Perrens writes in July 14th 
issue that he cannot procure seeds of 
Phyteuma comosum. May I draw his atten- 
tion to the catalogue issued by Thompson 


. tings 


These are as stated in my note, the flowers 
when fully expanded having a bright yellow 
centre and not more than 8 inches or g inches 
in height, whereas the well-known Agathea 
is shrubby and may be propagated by cut- 
year after year. As. stated by 
‘““B. M. B.,”’ the flowers close up unless the 
sun shines, and this is its one fault... But 
since my note appeared the amazing beauty 
of this little plant has increased tenfold and 
has claimed a host of admirers. 


The plant described by ‘‘ B. M. B.’’ sounds 


very much like Felicia rotundifolia, which I ° 


saw quite recently in an Alpine-house a few 
miles from here, but as there are about 50 


_other, producing a sheet of the most str 
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species of Felicia in existence it wou) 
rash to make any definite statement || 
“tis; | 
The flowers are borne in such profusic 
the plants here that they almost touch | 


blue imaginable. 
Sussex. 


E. Marku, 


A new Rhododendron pes 


We draw special attention to th 
following notes by Mr, F, | 
Chittenden, Director of the Roya 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens 
Wisley. Prompt action on the pay, 
of those concerned may check th 
spread of what is likely to be a very 
serious pest among Rhododendrons 


The Royal Horticultural Society desir 
draw the attention of all who grow RI 
dendrons to a new pest of these plants y 
has recently appeared in Berkshire gar 
It is a White Fly distinct from any hit) 
known, but bearing a great resemblan 
the well-known White Fly of greenho 
If, as is likely, it should spread as easily 
do as much damage as the other White 
that have attacked cultivated plants, | 
who grow Rhododendrons will have a pe 
contend with more to be dreaded than 
Rhododendron Bug (Stephanitis rhode 
dron). a 

The insect is not yet named, nor is its 
history fully known. It is not the sam 
the pest of Tomatoes. The flies hatchec 
from the semi-transparent scales found, si 
times in extraordinary numbers, on the u 
sides of old leaves of Rhododendrons in 
last week of.June and the first of July. ° 
are now laying their eggs, singly, also or 
lower sides of the leaves, choosing the 
young ones. The eggs will hatch out 
tiny elliptical scale-like larve, which 
there and later become nymphs. 

It is to be hoped that all who grow Rh 
dendrons will search at once to see whe 
this White Fly has reached their plantat 
yet, and, if it has, take immediate step 
exterminate it. White Fly larve have ust 
proved very difficult to kill, and probably 
most effective spray will be the Califor 
petroleum oil wash known as “ Vol) 
which can now be obtained in England. ¢ 
may be used when the flies are about, 
will be most effective on the young s( 
before they turn into nymphs. 

It must be applied as a fine spray to 
the under surface of the leaves, and it r 
be remembered that only those insects 
killed that are wetted by the spray. 

So far as we have seen, the smooth-le: 
species and hybrids are the most likely t 
attacked. 

In cases of doubt specimens of le; 
suspected of being attacked by the pest 
be willingly examined at the R.f 
Laboratory, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey.” 


Frep. J. CHITTENDEN, 
Directo 


Climber for greenhouse 


Tacsonia Van Volxemi is one of the | 
plants for covering the roof of a large wi 
greenhouse or conservatory quickly. 
plant has long pendant branches of a foo 
18 inches long, bearing at almost every }! 
beautiful large crimson flowers suspended 
thread-like stems. Planted out im a © 
drained border of good soil and kept \ 
supplied with water at the root it is a 1 
vigorous grower. From now onwards i 
good time to plant, but be careful to see t 
the plants obtained are perfectly free ft 
insect pests, such as Scale and Mealy B 
before placing them in their permanent P 
tion. This plant is far too vigorous for 
amateur’s small greenhouse. ’ 


M1, 1928 


Garden steps 


‘HY not put steps to break that long 
slope in your garden path? There are 
few things which add so much to the 
jon of a garden as well-arranged steps 
igh stone and pleasing design, with 
s and other flowers growing gaily in 
d spaces. 


e are a couple of ideas illustrating the 

that is possible with the simplest 
‘als. The first illustration shows what 
. done with rough, broad steps filling a 
-erner. Here nothing was used but the 
slaty stone material taken from the 
d; in fact, in levelling to make a lawn 
the previous owner of the cottage had 
jing Potato patch. The stones are of 
apes and sizes, arranged approximately 
fan-shaped flight of low, wide steps. 
ng could be more charming than this 
ach to a door so full of character. 


second illustration—an example found 
garden not half-a-mile from the first— 
‘the ‘power of a circular design to trans- 
what would otherwise be merely a use- 
it uninteresting approach to a higher 
yf the garden. The main circular step 
+ an old millstone, still marked with 
dial grooves of the miller. The pierced 
, hole gives space for a delightful clump 
wers, other low-growing plants finding 
ne between the stones of the remaining 

These are built up to conform with 
aster-step—outcurved below it, hollowed 
1 above. These steps seem almost to 
- you to climb to the higher ground, ex- 


Circular steps in the garden of 
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Rough stone steps in the garden of Mr. William Hoggatt, of Port Erin, 1.0.M. 


Mr. Hoggart is the distinguished artist who has done so much to interpret on canvas 
the subtle beauties of the Isle of Man 


cept that they offer still stronger temptation 


to sit in the sunshine half-way. [Da Rs ee 


Mr, J. W. Kermode, also of Port Erin 


Lilies at Bath 


The three undermentioned Lilies were ex- 
hibited at the Horticultural Show held in 
Sydney Gardens, Bath, on Friday and 
Saturday of last week, and occasioned a good 
deal of interest :— 


Litium BakerIANUM (Syn. Lowml).—A dis- 
tinct species with pendulous creamy-white 
flowers profusely spotted rich red-purple and 
sweetly scented. Petals slightly reflexed, 
slender stems 23 feet to 3 feet bearing from 
one to four flowers. 


L.’ OcuraceuM.—Probably a form of 
Nepalense. Large yellow flowers deeply 
stained and flushed red-purple. Less reflexed 
than Nepalense and not so_tall-growing. 
Both come from Burma and can be grown 
successfully as cool greenhouse subjects. 


L. JaponicuM ALEXANDR&.—A most fra- 
grant and lovely Lily. Pure white trumpet- 
shaped flowers, widely expanded and very 
large, its dark brown anthers being particu- 
larly pronounced. Scent similar to Auratum, 
Grows about 18 inches and carries three to 
five flowers on stiff stems. It is of Japanese 
origin and an admirable plant for the cool 
house. 


The above were grown and exhibited by 
Mr. W. F. Gullick, Waterloo Nursery, 
Salisbury. 


Dahlia Dazzle 


Of the many varieties of the small or 
miniature-flowered Pzeony Dahlias that | am 
growing this season none will compare with 
this variety for brilliancy of colouring. The 
colour may be described as brilliant scarlet, 
which stands out from all the other excellent 
sorts, and the form of the flowers is ideal. 
Like so many Dahlias of the small Paony 
type, the plant is free-flowering, and each 
flower stands out well above the foliage on 
stiff, wiry stems. For use as cut flowers this 
variety: is valuable. With me the plant sel- 
dom exceeds a height of 3 feet, although the 
raiser, Mr. J. T. West, of Brentwood, says 
in his catalogue 4 feet. This variety can be 
recommended for planting in masses in beds 
and borders, and for cut flowers, as the 
colour does not ‘‘ wash out,”’ D. B. C, 
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grounds of Albury Park. In 
the foreground may be seen 
the feathery pannicles of 
oe Senecio tanguticus. AC vais 
plant with its handsome cut 
foliage and masses of yellow 
flowers is well adapted to a 
moist and shady situation 
such as this. 


| 

Woodland Garden near the : 
4 old Norman Church vin the 

{ 


Streamside garden suitably planted 
with Gunneras, Osmundas, Roger- 
sias, Irises, Spirzeas, Calt hase 
Trollius and other waterside plants. 


ee 


Pink Lavatera edged with Nepeta 
Mussini. 


TET satawette ens: 


The sides of the running 
streams in this wild woodland 
garden are bayed up and 
freely planted with moisture- 
Joving Primulas which are 


favourite woodland flowers at 
Albury. 


1, 1928 
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Forming Lakes and Ponds 


: Effects to aim for and effects to guard against 


TER seeks its bed in the lowest 
round, which should always be made 
hoice of for the formation of a lake; 
n the lowest ground cannot be made 
6, so as to bring the water into view 
e house or the pleasure ground, and 
-leve] must unavoidably be taken, the 
syond must be stopped by planting. 
signer, therefore, after he has fixed 
ss, and taken such levels as may be 
-ed most suitable for the purpose, will 
ice the necessity of judicious plant- 
ut the lower end of the lake, so as to 
and shut out, as much as possible, the 
mee of the valley below, especially in 
nity of the lake. In most cases this 
re the appearance, in a great degree, 
r resting on a natural flat. In lining 
ss of large size, bold prominences and 
ys must be produced rather than tame, 
, or small indentations. In well-kept 
3, lakes or ponds must be character- 
the same bold curves; but the margins 
9¢ kept neat, with smooth grass to the 
edge, rather than consist of deep, 
and broken banks. Yet gentle and 
swells, rising immediately from the 
are important acquisitions ; and some 
; of the margins may be fringed with 
ing and suitable plants. Islands are 
isable in lakes of considerable dimen- 
hey not only add greatly to the variety 
erest of such pieces of water, but are 
yrtance in assisting to conceal their 
ent. The greatest depth of water in 
should never, if possible, exceed 5 
order to render it safe from accident 
sailing excursions and winter amuse- 
ym the ice. This depth is, moreover, 
ifficient for fish, proper provision be- 
le for their retreat, in severe weather, 
ie islands and in the deepest parts of 
er. Thése retreats may be composed 
of trees, or stones, reared together ; 
8s, sunk at intervals, with a slate 
hem. The water should also be clear, 
stagnant, and kept free from rubbish. 

decided upon the site, we must 
ermine the levels. If the fall of the 
is considerable, it will generally be 
) lower the highest side rather than 
> head or dam too much. We would 
ose sight of a portion of the water 
the point of view by the rising 

than have a prodigious embank- 
his would, in almost every case, not 
found to work better but please the 
e, especially with a judicious sloping 
igher ground, and with proper breaks 
ing. The levels having been taken, 
notion of the form of the water will 
tained. But in staking out in undu- 
round, advantage must be taken of 
st parts of the ground to give breadth 
ise to the water, and variety of form 
itline. Otherwise, cutting down the 
nolls would not only cause additional 
but greatly lessen the variety of sur- 
lich we ought ever to study to pre- 
Where a bridge is to be introduced, 
hese prominences should be brought 
ugh together to afford a natural site 
purpose ; where it is not required for 
nee sake, but only for effect, one end 
y rest on an island, in which case the 
ust be sufficiently large to make a 
€em useful for landing upon it. In 
the embankment or head, much will 
upon its depth and extent. If the 
vhere the head is formed, is narrow, 
truction will not be difficult; but 
t be wide, great caution will be re- 
lot only for security against the pres- 


sure of water, but that its outline may be as 
natural as circumstances will allow. This 
will generally be best managed, and the pres- 
sure of water borne, by forming a large and 
bold promontory to shoot out a considerable 
extent into the lake, of sufficient surface to 
allow of an outlet for the water, and room 
for planting on each side of it, without inter- 
fering with the puddle. This will be most 
properly effected by raising the ground a 
little above the general level, with the excep- 
tion of the margin close to the water, and so 
providing depth of soil for the roots to work 
in. Further, in forming the embankment, or 


head of a pond or lake, it should slope con- 
siderably under the water. This gives 
strength to the dam, inasmuch as the water 
bears upon the slope, and is not so liable to 
burst the bank as if the latter were more per- 
pendicular. An equal, or rather greater, 
slope will be required on the contrary side of 
the bank; and it is indispensable that a firm 
wall should be built where the water passes 
over, to prevent its being washed down. But 
if an interesting fall is to be formed (which 
certainly ought to be if water is plentiful, and 
if a walk can with propriety pass near it), it 
should be built in a natural firm form, with 
rugged, massive stones. 


Islands | 

One island near the head will generally be 
necessary; and if sufficiently large and well 
managed, will be better than more. This 
should be placed 10 yards or 20 yards from 
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the outlet, and perhaps should be the widest 
across the pond parallel with the dam, letting 
the side next the outlet of the water form a 
broken or irregular concave, in order to har- 
monise with the convex or promontory 
stretching into the water. Then, a little 
above the island, the margin or outline of 
both sides of the pond should be made to pro- 
ject into the water, so that, conjointly with 
the island, the eye may be prevented from dis- 
cerning the end or outlet of water, thereby 
deceiving the mind as to its extent. But, in 
order to effect this properly, bushes and trees 
must be planted on the island and on the 
sides of the lake. In lakes of considerable 
extent groups of islands would ke effective, 
and ought to be introduced, in preference to 
their being scattered singly all over the water. 


They must, further, be placed not as if by 
design, but rather to appear in connection 
with some of the smaller or moderate-sized 
promontories, and as if the water, from time 
to time, had severed them from the adjoining 
projection of the shore. Whatever may be 
the number of islands forming a group, care 
should be taken to have the largest of them 
about the centre. For instance, on all the 
sides but that next the shore, the smaller 
islands will appear most: in character outer- 
most, and the distance from one another 
must vary considerably. These islands may 
be from 5 to 30 yards or more from the side 
of the water, according to its extent; but 
must be sufficiently far from the middle not 
to appear central. In a lake of 50 acres or 
100 acres several groups, composed of three, 
four, or five, of different shapes, may be 
formed ; and one or two of these may be of 
considerable extent—say, from a quarter of 
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an acre to one or two acres. Although form- 
ality should be avoided in placing islands, yet 
the appearance on both sides the lake should, 
in some measure, be equalised, leaving the 
widest portion of water about the middle, but 
still naturally broken or varied with the 
islands. Were there a large island and 
numerous small ones on one side of the lake 
only, from some points of view the water 
would appear out of balance, leaving the eye 
dissatisfied. This effect must be guarded 
against. The prevention of danger must be 
observed in the formation of water. Such 
danger too frequently arises from the usual 
way of forming ponds or lakes, and the 
means by which it should be averted are 
these : First, it is quite unnecessary to have 
deep water close to the margin; as there is 
the same breadth or extent of water, and cer- 
tainly an equally good effect is produced 
when the water is shallow as when it is of 
considerable depth. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance that a shelf or platform, 4 
feet or 5 feet broad, should be formed all 
round the margin of the lake, admitting only 
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it would be the least liable to be injured by 
the roots of trees and bushes. The bottom 
of the lake, also when the materials are not 
naturally retentive, will require puddling, 
especially about and under the dam, or other 
raised parts. 


Lake vegetation 

Trees and bushes are indispensable embel- 
lishments to water. They are important for 
concealing its real extent, besides producing 
light and shade. In planting near water we 
must not interrupt the best and most 
lengthened view of it, as seen from the house 
and the principal parts of the park or 
pleasure ground; neither must we entirely 
shut out from view the whole of the ends or 
boundaries of the outward prominences, or 
some of those parts which project into the 
water. At the same time caution must be 
used not only to prevent the eye from catch- 
ing the various bends of the outline of water 
from any one point of view (which would be 
bad), but also so as to afford variety in the 
grouping of the trees and shrubs; indeed, the 


Gunnera manicata in the Bournemouth Public Gardens 


of water resting upon it to the depth of from 
6 inches to 9 inches, so that should even an 
infant fall in its life would scarcely be in 
danger. This platform may fall from the 
margin towards the water to the extent of 
4 feet or 5 feet, at the rate of about an inch in 
the foot; the slope from that point must be 
much more rapid until it ends in the deepest 
part. If white pebbles, or pebbles of any 
kind, or even small stones mixed with sand, 
could be spread all over the shelf, it would 
add much to the clearness of the water and 
the general beauty of its edge. All the mar- 
gin in natural and varied surface should not 
appear smooth and even, but Nature should 
be studiously imitated; and this will be 
greatly promoted by allowing at intervals 
steep or deep earthy margins to appear, and 
large stones, and roots or stumps of trees, 
to present themselves in masses and groups. 
Of course the margins in polished or kept 
grounds must assume a varied appearance, 
without being rugged. In all ponds or lakes 
it is necessary to use puddle of clay in places 
where embankments are made to dam the 
water, in order to prevent leakage. In such 
parts the puddle-dykes should be made in the 
ledge or shelf above-named, where, I think, 


whole planting must be so effected as to leave 
the extent of the water undetected, and even 
unimagined, from any one position. The 
following may be named as suitable for plant- 
ing in the neighbourhood of water. Those 
to be employed as low growths in dressed 
grounds should consist of common Heath, 
Ferns, double Ayrshire Roses, Sweet Gale, 
English Juniper, dwarf spreading Willow, 
Andromeda polifolia, Ledum palustre, and 
others. . The Alder, kept low by occasional 
cutting, makes a fine fringe, and forms a 
strong barrier for the margins of water when 
the current is liable to wash away its banks. 
The common Whitethorn, Bramble, hedge 
Rose, red Dogwood, Honeysuckle, and 
Blackthorn, afford proper marginal decora- 
tion for water in matural scenery. Trees 
suitable for dressed grounds may be of vari- 
ous kinds. Those best adapted for positions 
nearest the water, where the ground is liable 
to be moist, must consist of the common 
Alder, various kinds of Willow (including the 
Weeping and Rosemary-leaved Willow), 
Alnus cordifolia, Norway Spruce, deciduous 
Cypress, and Hemlock Spruce. Such plants 
are also quite proper for the islands; but in 
order that the roots may not lodge too much 
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in the water, the parts of the island 
planted should be raised irregularly, 
natural manner, with stones, roots 
etc., mixed with suitable soil, a f 
higher than the level of the water. 4 
last-named kinds of trees are most a] 
atefor beautifying water in well-kept ¢ 
Amongst the larger trees employ 
exactly fringing the margin, but at a 
ate distance from the water, the 
Elm is the most elegant, and should 
be planted in extensive places; its 

massive twigs and pendent branches 
it, above all other large trees, to t 
tinction. Nevertheless, the Englis| 
Lime, Beech, Weeping Birch, and 
would be appropriate. Every kind of 
should be excluded, except, indeed, tt 
bardy, of which two or three may be 
so as to rise out of the midst of m: 
other trees. In planting, room sh 
allowed for walking near the water’ 
sometimes close to it, and at other tin 
a bush or group of shrubs inte: 
Swans, by all means, must be introdi 
well as other water fowl. 


Gunnera manicata 


HE value of this handsome folia: 
has been well recognised by thc 
are responsible for the laying out. 
and public gardens. The accom 
illustration shows a fine specimen | 
in the Bournemouth public gardens. 
back is a group of Bamboos, the 
green of whose foliage makes a very 
contrast against the darker green 
Gunnera. In front is seen a specime 
Chusan Palm and nearby is an A 
imbricata, which tree, like the Gunr 
ing a native of South America, n 
fitting associate for it. The bed ben 
Monkey Puzzle is planted with Canr 
a surround of silvery-leaved Ce 
Altogether it is a very well-selected ; 
When established in a deep rich 
Gunneras will make very imposing 
and they should be planted for prete 
the margins of ponds or streams in 
position but sheltered from cold wind 
usual to protect the crowns of the pla 
a covering of Bracken or similai 
material when the foliage dies dov 
sides affording protection from fi 
Bracken prevents the crowns of th 
from getting damaged by treading © 
Young plants may be secured fi 
parent clumps by cutting out piec 
round the edge, and if these are 
with plenty of roots they will noi 
grow. This operation is best done \ 
young shoots are commencing to gr 
H. Gr 


The Kilmarnock Orch 


One could say much about many | 
Kirkconnell, Newabbey, but at preser 
content myself with referring to the 
Orchis maculata known as the “ Kil 
Orchis.”? On all my visits to Ku 
when it was in bloom I was always ' 
with the appearance of the good cl 
this plant. It is much superior to 
sold as O. maculata superba and is | 
ficent variety with handsome foli 
noble spikes of grandly coloured flov 
striking and symmetrically arranged 
flowers of large size. Like many ot 
plants it has now been at Kirkeo 
many years. This variety of Orchis! 
is rare in gardens. So far as I reeoll 
was a tradition that it was first f 
Annick Moor, in Ayrshire. It 
favourite plant among the then fe 
plant amateur cultivators, and it unt 
deserved, and still deserves, the ad 
of all who love the best hardy a 
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easing Gentiana Farreri 
and G. sino-ornata 


ina Farreri may be propagated in the 
anner as recommended recently by a 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
, sino-ornata. It must be borne in 
it in most southern gardens, at least, 
jes is far weaker in growth than its 
slative. 

‘I would like to emphasise is that 
uttings of either of these two hand- 
d valuable plants seem to lack the 
| cuttings removed in late summer or 
‘tumn as partly-rooted side shoots 
. flowering growths of the parent 


jarket is flooded with weak plants, 
‘practice can only lead to the disap- 
it of intending cultivators. 
afraid it will be difficult to stop this 
as every wee shoot cut off and in- 
1 sharp sand in a cold frame roots 
, utmost readiness and provides a 
sorts within a few weeks. The ideal 
to my mind, is to lift and wash out 
ed clumps of these ornata Gentians 
wing, and it will be found that these 
ost readily; in fact, as often as not 
‘of themselves into a great number 
separate plants, each with three or 
ng little shoots and an ample bundle 
y roots, far different from the thin 
roots produced by spring-struck cut- 
“hese may be planted direct into the 
§ quarters, which may simply be pre- 
lime-free soils by digging in a fair 
of sharp grit and a goodly dressing 
nould. We find here these make 
ywering plants by about September. 
planting out is inconvenient these 
yieces may be potted up into 3-inch 
lime-free loam one part, leaf-mould 
, and enough sharp sand to keep the 
open and porous. » These, too, placed 
ld frame or upon an ash-bed and duly 
to in watering make excellent plants 
be planted out at leisure into the 
§ quarters when these are prepared. 
plants thus kept in pots until August, 
September, make good flowering 
ye same season. Where stock for 
is available we’ prefer this method to 
x excepting only raising Gentiana 
rom seeds, but seeds are not easy to 
is the flowering season falls late in 
_and often continuous wet weather 
s the plants’ efforts to perfect their 


g, open corollas which persist after 
‘ fill with rain and dew, with the re- 
the ovaries decay before seed reaches 

Curiously enough in some Scotch 
seed is ripened far more frequently 
the south, and seed-raised plants 
a vigour not attained by divided 
* late summer ‘* Jrishman’s ”’ cut- 
‘here is one fact only against seed- 
nd that is the number of very washy, 
hite flowered plants which result by 
hod, plants with flowers not white 
0 pass as a pure albino, which might 
lable acquisition, and certainly not a 
the wonderful soft blue of the typical 


suld be remembered that these 
dislike dry, sun-scorched positions, 
do far better on stiffish clay soil than 
t Surrey sandy loam, and in hot, dry 
cool and partly shaded spots should 
ed for them and arrangements for 
aterings at fairly frequent intervals 
‘provided during the growing season. 
‘’ point to remember is that these 
greatly appreciate a little outside 

and greedily absorb bone-meal or 
10 scratched into the surface soil be- 
® plants in about June-July, and that 
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Gentiana sino-ornata, flowers wonderful soft blue 


shortly after a top-dressing of sifted leaf- 
mould carefully worked in between the 
lengthening shoots is of the greatest assist- 
ance to the roots which are formed at about 
this time at almost every node of the pro- 
cumbent flowering shoots. From these nodes 
spring the side shoots which make such ex- 
cellent propagating material, and, as stated 
before, these may generally be detached with 
a certain amount of root and planted carefully 
into reserve beds, and shaded and watered for 
a time will make far better plants for the 
following year than those raised from spring- 
struck cuttings. Wis tool ic I: 


Increasing the Aubrietia by means 
of cuttings 


Although it is quite easy to raise numbers 
of this cheerful little plant from seeds when 
any of the named varieties, or specially. fine 
seedlings, require to be increased, it is only 
by the taking of cuttings that this can be 
achieved, and July is the most suitable time 
for securing these. If left over till autumn 
the stems get so dry and hard that but few 
will form roots. 

Ordinary cutting boxes filled with a very 
sandy compost should be prepared and nice 
young shoots that have not flowered secured 
as cuttings. Trim in the usual way and 
insert very finmly in the soil. Give a good 
watering and set in a cold frame, a generous 
layer of sifted coal-ashes having first been 
laid down for the boxes to rest on, this being 
an almost perfect protection against slugs 
and snails, these. vermin having a great 
partiality for the Aubrietia. 

While it is desirable to keep the frame 
close shut at first, this must not be continued 
too long or the foliage will turn yellow and 
the cuttings be thus ruined. 

It will, of course, be necessary to shade 
carefully from all sunshine until roots are 
formed. During autumn and winter a 
stagnant atmosphere in the frame is fatal to 


the little plants, so abundance of air must 


be admitted on every favourable occasion, 

while but little water will be required until 

growth starts in spring. C. Brair. 
Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Old world Primroses 


It is a great pleasure to one who has known 
the old double Primroses from long-past early 
years to observe a revival of their cultivation. 
Many are desirous of growing them, and 
those who have good collections are to be 
envied their possession of these flowers, which 
are so full of beauty. I have not seen P. 
vulgaris nigra plena for very many years. 
The climate of much of Ireland appears to 
suit these flowers, and varieties now scarce 
on this side of the channel are evidently much 
more plentiful in the sister Isle. That the 
green Primrose is not a myth is shown by its 
being at Kirkconnell. Once I had brought 
to me as a curiosity a flower of a true green 
one which was seen by a shepherd growing 
on one of the Kirkcudbrightshire hills. Un- 
fortunately, it was not preserved by the 
finder and was lost. 

Apropos of the double Primroses I may re- 
call some experiments made by Mr. P. 
Murray Thomson, then in Edinburgh, in 
crossing a single Primrose with the pollen of 
a double. In the first generation the seed- 
lings all gave single flowers, but the seedlings 
from these singles produced a proportion with 
double blooms. The late Messrs. Cocker, of 
Aberdeen, by similar means raised a few ex- 
cellent double Primroses of various colours. 
Some of these were distributed and were 
catalogued under the name of Bon Accord. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Bulbs for early forcing 

Where large quantities of these are used 
for early work the sooner the selection is 
made and the bulbs obtained the better, for it 
is essential that early potting is carried out to 
meet with a fair measure of success. This 
particularly applies to the Roman Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Paper-white Narcissi, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Autumn sown Onions 

In southern gardens these bulbs will be 
ripening and may be pulled up. It is a good 
plan to lay them on some trellis or boards in 
the full sun for a few days until they are 
thoroughly dry, afterwards they should be 
removed to a cold, airy shed for storage. 


Late greens 

Where the planting of these may have 
possibly been delayed owing to pressure of 
other work an endeavour should be made to 
complete such work as soon as possible. 
Where such crops must follow early Potatoes, 
particularly on light soils, some firming of the 
ground is necessary to induce stocky growth. 
Plants particularly worthy of note for late 
work are Kales, Savoys, and Coleworts. 


Lettuce 

A fairly liberal sowing should be made 
about this date for use during the, autumn 
and early winter, choosing both Cos and 
Cabbage varieties. By sowing very thinly 
the additional labour of pricking out is 
avoided, and also the plants seem to go away 
better. 


Budding Roses 

Where Briars were planted last autumn 
or winter with the object of budding this year 
the present time is suitable, provided the bark 
is in good working condition, otherwise it is 
better to delay the work for a short while. 
It is always advisable to use a good sharp 
knife for the operation and select the best 
buds. 


Salvias 

Of the several varieties of these which are 
used for autumn and winter flowering S. 
splendens, S. Bethellii, S. Heerii, etc., should 
now be in their flowering pots and then 
plunged in a semi-shady spot out of doors. 
Keep them well supplied with water during 
the growing period and give fairly frequent 
applications of manure as they develop. 


Freesias 

These also require to be potted up in good 
time, and a start may be made any time in 
August with the first batch. Where the bulbs 
have been attended to with a view to flower- 
ing them a second year they will now have 
ripened off thoroughly and should be shaken 
out of the pots and graded in readiness for 
potting or boxing up when the time comes. 


Newly-grafted trees 

It is advisable to examine these now, and 
if clay was used and has dried or cracked, 
occasion should be taken, when examining, 
to re-moisten and then cover with damp Moss 
again. Should the scions be making active 
growth it may be necessary to secure the 
leader to a support to prevent damage by 
wind, etc. 


The fruit room 

Before the accumulation of fruit again 
begins, advantage should be taken of the pre- 
sent time to get this structure thoroughly 
cleansed. The trellises or shelves should be 
scrubbed with soapy water, and the walls, if 
of brick or plastered surfaces, may be lime- 
washed, keeping it as sweet and airy as 
possible. 


Vines 

Vines carrying a quantity of ripe Grapes 
should be kept cool and dry by admitting an 
abundance of air at all times. The least 
possible amount of pipe-heat should be used, 
using this only on cold evenings and in case 
of a wet period. 


Young Vines 
Those in pots which are going to be used 
for early forcing should be well nourished 
and kept as clean as possible. The changing 
of the colour of the stem would be a suitable 
time to keep a somewhat drier and more 
buoyant atmosphere, and they may be pinched 
when having made from 7 feet to 9 feet of 
growth. Plenty of air is advised for the final 
ripening of the wood. H. Turner. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


“‘ Adam’s Shaving-brush ” 
Te King and Queen visited the Royal 


Agricultural Show at Wollaton Park, 
Nottingham, on July 12th. During a 
visit to the horticultural section they noticed 


“Adam's Shaving-brush” (Haemanthus | 
magnificus) 


Flower head splendid salmon-scarlet 


a remarkable flower-head of Hamanthus 
magnificus, which looks like a salmon- 
coloured bunch of bristles that has been 
dipped in yellow powder. 

‘What on earth is that?’ the King in- 
quired. 

Se OM aves KR, IS) aye -9 ANGI saRNs 
brush,’ ’’ the grower explained. 

‘« Shaving-brush? ”’ the King echoed, with 
alaugh. ‘‘ Well, I must say it looks remark- 
ably like one! ”’ 


Shaving- 


Early bulbs 


Those who desire to have Dutch Hyacinths 
in bloom for the Christmas season must not 
longer delay the placing of their order for the 
necessary number of bulbs. These, of course, 
for blooming at the season indicated must be 
the ‘‘ prepared ’’ bulbs, and they ought to be 


potted up and plunged as soon as tf 
to hand. Bismarck, Moreno, Yellow) 
and Paix de l’Europe are, perhaps, 
for handling in quantity. f 


Biennials 

All biennials should now, or sh 
transferred from the seed beds to 
beds. In the case of Wallflowers, e: 
the young plants ought to be given | 
space, and, as transplanting is bei 
tne tap root of each plant should be 
in order that fibrous roots may be | 
these enabling the plants to be lifte; 
ball when the time arrives when tt 
be transferred to their flowering quar 


Flower garden 

So far as it is possible to do so tl 
garden should be kept clean and a 
Spent blooms ought to be regularly ; 
and the needful staking and peggi 
must be attended to. Beds in gras 
be regularly edged, and if Box be th 
material it ought now, or shortly, to! 
clipped. 


Roses 

Roses, as a whole, are certainly lz 
usual, nor is the growth, in many ii 
so satisfactory as one could desire. 
encouragement ought, therefore, to | 
I like mild applications of nitrate of 
assisting growth. Blood manure, t 
much service to backward plants. 
and caterpillar have not given mucl 
so far, but vigilance is needed to 
damage. Hand-picking in the case 
pillar, and flowers of sulphur when 1 
observed, will, in all save obstinate | 
effectual. 


Fruit houses 
The work in fruit-houses is n¢ 
routine description, but the daily « 
needful routine must by no m 
neglected. Plenty of ventilation, bot 
and by night, may be given to Peacl 
and early vineries may be freely v 
from the time the berries begin to ti 
they are ripe. Plenty of heat anda 
atmosphere are needful to finish Mi 
a proper manner. The latter ought 
sublateral growth more rigidly remo 
is the case with Hamburghs, and w 
Grapes generally; the latter finish be 
a certain amount of shade. If it 
already done the pinching of Figs 
claim attention. Plenty of stimulan 
given to the trees—it is almost imp 
overfeed heavy-bearing and healthy ! 


Plant houses 

It is advisable, occasionally, to 
and to rearrange plant-houses. Vari 
always possible when large conservé 
greenhouses are in question, but a“ 
now and then removes the appea 
sameness and is, besides, good for th 
Cut back Regal Pelargoniums rathe 
and put in cuttings. Should shadt 
worn thin it may be necessary to ren 
especially as regards the fernery. 


The kitchen garden 

Those who save their own seed 
Potatoes ought now to scrutinise t 
which is in bloom and to uproot af 
which may be observed. Where J 
Artichokes must, perforce, be grow 
the garden it is permissible to sh 
stems by one-third of their growth. 
superfluous Parsley—the resulting 
will be useful during the early winte! 
a sowing of early Cabbages, especia 
districts. W. McG 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshn 
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Watering Hints for Dry Weather 


je time these notes appear it is pro- 
le that there will be a break in the 
- wave. In London on July 15, the 
» of the heat wave, the heat was 
ense than it had been for some years, 
ade temperature of go’5 degrees was 
id. Preparation should be made in 
; for a continued spell of hot weather. 
jrowing crops the constant use of the 
ve first and most important means of 
.g the available moisture for plants. 
| known that crops on land that has 
and deeply worked, followed by the 
us use of the hoe, give far better 
ian crops that have been freely 
_ but with less hoeing, Remember 
hoe is better than the watering-pot. 
jistakes are made in watering, the 
quent being that of playing the hose 
ss in full sun. Where the watering 
_ done it should be left till the even- 
arly morning. 

/are very few summers that do not 
lls of weather so dry as to cause a 
amount of apprehension and alarm 
ardener, especially the amateur. The 
mal knows how to ameliorate con- 
somewhat, while the novice knows 
‘the watering-can and hose, and not 
she best way of using them. Possibly 
; arise from the subject appearing to 
simple, but really being an acutely 
: one. The professional gardener 
| his knowledge from long and varied 
ce, which the amateur does not get, 
kely to obtain. 

ttle more of the science of the matter 
tter understood mistakes in watering 
e less frequent. It is proposed here 
oriefly with this side of the subject in 
mple language, so that readers of this 
at least will be better informed. In 
place it must be realised that plants 
seek their supply of moisture from 
2 surface. Many plants when well 
red will go down to any reasonable 
water. It is the young and imma- 
ags that fail in doing this and perish 
igly. Not only is water necessary 
‘t life, but air for the roots. Here is 
lost sight of by many people, so a few 
ff information may be useful on this 
fore going further. The air supply 
roots is regulated by the water in the 
he higher the water rises in the 
‘the less air there is. It is expelled 


‘he sss only returns as the water 


the soil sinks lower. That is why 
serish—some sooner than others—in 
igged soil; it is not the water that is 
\ at fauit as the absence of air. 
more fact must be assimilated and 
» can get on with the watering in an 
‘manner, Rain-water as it falls from 
ds contains much free ammonia. The 
varies according to the purity of the 
' im any case it is always of a higher 
ge than can be found in an ordinary 
upply. This ammonia is very neces- 
| plant life and so rain is the most de- 
means of watering a garden. How 
ere is of ammonia in collected water 
a by the following list :— 

water stored in tanks No ammonia 


vater-... ie bet ... ‘001 part per 100,000 
lisse. ee: Ras en OlZ 

wells ... Ko ae None A 
lowing waters, etc. ‘001 part per 100,000 
1 be seen from the above that the 
4 supplied by ordinary water even 
e best source is infinitesimal. This 
the lesson that watering is always a 
ble necessity and should never be 
itl absolutely necessary to save plant 


his is accentuated by the further fact _ 


that water supplied from the top tends to 
cause the fibres of roots to turn upwards to 
the surface to meet. the moisture. It will 
perhaps be said that all water is supplied 
from the top, naturally and otherwise, but it 
must not be forgotten, as shown before, that 
in normally moist ground the fibres of the 
roots always seek it below. Only when the 
surface is made wetter than the ground be- 
neath do the fibres turn up, and suffer the 
risk of becoming parched up when the top 
soil is allowed to become dry later. 


Having grasped these few but essential 
facts, what then is necessary for successful 
watering in hot, dry weather? First, hoe- 
ing loosely the top soil to penmit aeration of 
the soil is preferable to watering. A mulch 


Choice Gladioli shown by Major 
George Churcher 


Left to right: Altair, Mrs. Gertrude Pfitzer, 
and Pfitzer’s Triumph 


of old litter, leafsmould, etc., saves the 
necessity for watering by keeping the ground 
shaded from the sun. When nothing else is 
available I gather all weeds, grass, etc., that 
have not seeded and lay them near the plants 
until such time as rain falls, when they are 
raked away and taken to the rubbish-heap. 
Before mulching, the top surface of the dry 
soil should be broken up by the hoe. By 
such means the necessity for watering is re- 
duced to a minimum. However, if unable to 
stave off the evil any longer the next lesson 
the above facts teach us is to water 
thoroughly. Having loosened the top soil 
somewhat let the watering be long and 
liberal. After the first watering has soaked 
well in give another after a few hours’ inter- 
val equally plentiful, and add 2 oz. of sul- 
phate of ammonia to every 4 gallons of water 
(but not to that used previously—this is 1m- 
portant), or mix some soot with this water 
some time before applying. Do no more 
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watering for a week, then repeat the pro- 


cedure. This is how to do the job scientifi- 
cally and properly, leaving no bad after 
effects. THE WATERMAN. 


Notes on Gladioli 
T a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society Major George Churcher, 

President of the British Gladiolus 
Society, exhibited a box of choice pot-grown 
Gladioli, illustrated on this page. The left- 
hand flower is Altair, an American produc- 
tion of 1916. The colour is salmon-saffron. 
It is a tall grower and does well in pots, as 
these spikes clearly show. This flower would 
appear to be a special favourite of the raiser 
as it is the only one which is retained in his 
list of the 20 varieties introduced by him in 
1916. That list contained the popular Linton 
as well as Elberton, Firefly, and Vega. 

The centre flower is Mrs. Gertrude Pfitzer, 
and was introduced in 1926. It is a light 
china-blue with violet centre. The flowers 
are well formed and it makes a handsome 
spike when four flowers are open. It ap- 
pears to be a good doer in pots as every bulb 
flowered. Compare it with Capt. Boynton, 
which is also called a blue flower, and the 
colour description of Mrs. Gertrude Pfitzer 
will be found to be very correct. 

The right-hand flower is Pfitzer’s Triumph 
in bud, which, when fully developed, shows 
a flower with a diameter of over 6 inches of 
brilliant scarlet with a deeper centre. When 
a spike of this variety has three or more 
blooms open and a few coloured buds show- 
ing it strikes wonder into the beholder. It 
may justly be proclaimed as one of the largest 
and finest Gladiolus ever introduced. 

A Cup FoR GLADIOLI 

The annual competition for the Foremarke 
Challenge Cup for Gladioli will take place in 
1928 at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
fortnightly show at Vincent Square, West- 
minster, on August 14th. The cup is offered 
for the best 20 spikes of named Gladioli in 
not fewer than 10 varieties. Not more than 
two spikes of any one variety may be shown. 
The competition is open to both amateur and 
trade growers. Entry forms may be had on 
application to the Secretary, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, by whom the completed fonms must 
be received not later than by the first post on 
Wednesday, August 8th, 1928. 


Tunbridge Wells Flower Show 


HE Royal Tunbridge Wells Horticultural 

Society’s Show was again held in the 

Calverley grounds. Though there were 
not so many entries as last year, the quality 
of the exhibits was superior. Only a portion 
of the pavilion was used for vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers which could not find room 
in the trade and amateur tents. The trade 
firms put up magnificent exhibits in their 
tent, which were greatly admired, and 
equalled anything seen anywhere, but natur- 
ally on a smaller scale than at the great 
flower shows. The best trade exhibit occu- 
pied the whole of the top end of the tent with 
a fine display of Delphiniums, Sweet Peas, 
herbaceous border flowers, and Roses, in- 
cluding Christine, of exceptionally large size, 
fine colour, and of exquisite form, the best 
ever staged. A superb exhibit of rare foliage 
shrubs and flowering plants was put up by a 
Groombridge firm. Besides many grand 
specimens of beautiful and rare Conifers, two 
Acers, Palmatum dissectum purpureum, pro- 
bably the finest in the country, attracted 
special notice. : 

A similar group from Tunbridge Wells con- 
tained fine rare things, including Rhododen- 
drons in full bloom and graceful Bamboos. 
A Gold Medal display of herbaceous border 
flowers with particularly fine Delphiniums 
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and Ponies was a grand sight. Another 
Gold Medal exhibit with several varieties of 
Lilies, English and Dutch Irises, Ixias, and 
Delphiniums, also from Tunbridge Wells, 
maintained the superb quality of the trade 
exhibits. A rock garden with a tiny Lily 
pool in which the rockwork was correctly 
laid was rather over-planted. Carnations of 
superb quality were grandly arranged. 
Saffron, Laddie, Circe Improved, and Katja 
made a grouping of indescribable beauty with 
alternate contrast and blending of colours. 
Herbaceous border flowers and Roses of 
quality were arranged by a Maidstone firm. 

The second tent was given up to Roses on 
one side, Sweet Peas the other, with a double 
tow of decorative tables down the centre, 
Orchids (Gold Medal), a group of stove-house 
flowers, and Begonias at the top end. The 
other end was occupied by a single exhibitor, 
who set up three groups, two of which gained 
Gold Medals. All were of unusually high 
merit. The Astilbes, or Spirzeas, in the centre 
group were superb. The side of one end in- 
cluded Delphiniums, Gladioli, Irises, and 
Roses staged perfectly. The other side Gold 
Medal group consisted of Lilies, Carnations, 
Sweet Peas, and Roses, all in magnificent 
fettle. The decorative tables were of fruit, 
Roses, Sweet Peas, Spirazeas and Carnations, 
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Verbenas, Iceland Poppies, and of Blue 
Cornflowers. Every table a perfect picture 
by itself and the whole central group of 
wondrous beauty. The Sweet Peas were 
good, very good, but not equal to those. of 
last year. The Roses were the outstanding 
feature of the whole show. Though the 
classes were numerous and well filled, all the 
Roses were grand. Nowhere could better 
summer Roses be seen. The colours were so 
pure and intense, the symmetry of pose and 
form exquisite, though many were large in 
size. 


In the pavilion the vegetables were good. 
The trade Tomatoes and Cucumbers main- 
tained last year’s standard of excellence. 
Among the sundries were some pictures of 
gardens painted by a lady artist worthy to be 
hung in the Royal Academy so perfectly were 
the scenes depicted. The organisation was 
again faultless. The President and Chair- 
man of the Committee deserve special credit 
for their meritorious and indefatigable efforts. 

It was a pity that the wealthy residents of 
the town did not give their support in the 
way of orders to the trade, upon which the 
continued maintenance of the high order. of 
merit of the show so much depends. 


Cae. 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming. fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


FRUIT 


Damaged Apples 

(D. G. Stamford)—Your Apples are at- 
tacked by Capsid Bug (Plesiocoris rugicollis). 
Allington Pippin is very liable to attack by 
this pest. he life-history of the pest is, 
briefly, as follows :—The oval white eggs are 
laid under the bark of the Apple so that they 
are practically invisible unless the shoot is 
peeled. The eggs hatch late in April or early 
in May and at first are very much like Green 
Fly except that they are very active and run 
well. The pest creep into the unfolding 
buds and leaves and feed by piercing the 
tissue and sucking out the cell sap. 
Wherever the pest suck, a red mark fol- 
lows. The pest feed up rapidly and moult 
several times. When fully grown they are 
bright green in colour and fully winged. At 
this stage they are even more active than in 
the younger state. They run rapidly, fall off 
the shoot on the slightest sign of danger, and 
use their wings to get back to the tree again. 
Eggs are laid, as described above, towards 
the end of June and early in July. Spraying 
with tar-oil washes have given very variable 
results as controls for Capsid Bug. In some 
districts it is useless ; in others a fair measure 
of success follows. You are evidently in a 
district where poor results are obtained. The 
best control for Capsid Bug is to thoroughly 
spray the trees with a nicotine wash, but the 
work must be well done. Each bug must be 
wetted with the spray fluid, and to do this it 
is necessary to drive the spray well into the 
unfolding buds. The bugs will shelter in any 
position, and every portion of the trees must 
be wetted. Some may fall to the ground 


and escape the spray by creeping under clods 
of soii, and hence a sharp look-out should be 
kept underneath the trees and the spray 
turned to that position if necessary. The 
time to spray is important because if left too 
late the fruits are marked; if applied early 
all the bugs have not hatched. Look care- 
fully in the spring for the first signs of attack 
on the foliage, then allow 1o days for the 
majority of the bugs to hatch before spray- 
ing. This usually works out about four or 
five days before the flowers open their petals. 
Spraying is waste of time and money unless 
done well. 


Pear trouble 


(Severn Valley)—We have carefully ex- 
amined the specimens sent and can find 
nothing present which would account for the 
Pear trees failing. It appears to us likely 
that the trouble is situated lower down the 
tree. Such a case as this calls for personal 
examination, which, of course, we are unable 
to carry out. Your best plan would be for 
you. to write to your Agricultural Organiser 
at the County Education Office, 37, Foregate 
Street, Worcester, giving him a brief history 
of the case and asking him if he could send 
someone to look at the tree for you and give 
you advice as to the control of the trouble. 


Morello Cherries failing 


(A Reader).—Your treatment of the Morello 
Cherries on the north wall of garage is, ap- 
parently, quite correct. Are you certain that 
the roots have a sufficiency of lime? Lime 
in some form is necessary to all kinds of 
fruit, but especially so to stone fruits, As 
your trees are young it is advised that, late 
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in September, you lift them, slightl 
the stronger or ‘‘ thongy ”’ roots, am 
in fresh soil which may contain, saf 
quarter lime-rubble or old mortar. 

all likelihood, will check the tendency 
dropping. Morello Cherries, given . 
lime, are not usually addicted to the 
Do not over-manure ; any nourishme 
to be given on the surface in the fj 
mulch when a good set has been sec; 


Peach and Nectarine trouble — 
_(M. F. Reynard).—Judging fre 
letter we do not think that there 
much hope of your finishing your 
Peaches and Nectarines this season; 
you must not be too disappointed if 
is a poor one next season, because } 
defoliation takes place this year 
weaken the trees for another year 
best plan will be to get to work at « 
the syringe, using clean water 0 
forcibly syringe the trees night and: 
This work should be done in the my 
that the trees dry before the sun is 
and at about 4 o’clock in the a 
After the operation in the afternoon | 
should be shut up for a couple of h 
then just a crack of air put on and] 
night. Red Spider can easily be < 
on Peaches if water is used freely 
morning, and it is neglect if they ev 
in sufficient quantity to do any dam: 
only period at which they are lik 
troublesome in a_ well-managed 
when the fruit is ripe, because at th 
it is not advisable to use the syring 
soon as the fruit is cleared the syri 
come into use again. Fruit tre 
glass should never be dry at the r 
they should be syringed morning a 
noon from the time the buds break 
fruit is ripening. The small black 
is Thrips, which, like Red Spi 
thrives in the absence of water a 
conditions. 


Diseased Apple f 


(R. W. F., East Coast).—Yo 
shoots are badly affected with Apple 
and your best control is to cut out 
all the affected portions. Spraying 
little use against Apple Canker, b 
spraying with lime sulphur might ; 
to obtain control. The spray fluid 
used at about the end of Septembe 
would be of little use. James Gri 
course, a _ variety particularly 
Canker on some types of soil. Ir 
to the attack of Canker your specin 
that the trees are suffering from Lez 
all those brown spots on the leave 
to the latter trouble. You will fir 
you dress your trees with sulphate 
at the rate of 4 cwts. per acre ft 
years in succession that the Leaf $ 
tend to become less. Your first a 
could go on at once, followed by an 
spring. Four cwts. per acre is 
mately 13 ozs. per square yard. ~ 


(G. W. B.).—We have made a ¢ 
amination of the specimen sent an 
nothing that would account for the 
of the leaves. If you have sent i 
men to the Research Station the 
doubt incubate the material and wi 
in a position to state definitely if a 
other organism is present. We 4 
opinion that the cause of the © 
situated lower down the tree and 
root-action is most probable. Onl 
tion on the spot could determine th 
the trouble if the roots have failed. 
quite certain that you have not give 
dressing of the artificial manure? 
ture quoted, if given at the rate of 
the acre, which would be a. good 
would work out in small areas a 
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y53 Ibs. per square rod, and still 
areas at 3 OzS. per square yard. A 
#1 leaf trouble may prove to be the 
t failing this, root failure seems to be 
Write us again after you have had 
»ly from the Research Station if you 
e can help you. 


satisfactory Quince 

’.)—It would be a great pity to grub 
sr Quince until you try the effects of 
;t a little encouragement. It is evi- 
‘suffering from lack of nourishment 
obably, from bad drainage. When 
ses fall in late autumn carefully open 
» 2 feet from the butt of the tree, 
is any mutilation of the roots as far 
sble, and remove the existing soil to a 
f 18 inches. Replace this with good 
loam or, at least, with fresh material 
th has been added some lime-rubble 
je in any available form) and a 
“e allowance of bone-meal. Pack the 
| in very firmly. In the first instance 
»ortion of the tree ought to be treated, 
‘ly the half facing to the south. The 
(a portion could be treated in the fol- 
jautumn. It is more than likely this 
ion of the soil will be beneficial; in 
4se it is well worth a trial, for old 
* trees, when they can be induced to 
igularly, are always very much more 
|) than younger specimens. 


wating the Veitch Berry and 
bganberry 

. Nelms).—Well-ripened shoots should 
1 off the plants with a heel attached if 
+ and reduced to 1 foot in length. 
should be placed about 4 inches deep 
‘oot apart in sandy soil—if the soil is 
take out a little trench and place a 
f sand along the bottom—and made 
‘m. The best position is a cool and 
cy. shaded border, and the best time to 
1 work is immediately the leaves have 
1 Water thoroughly should the weather 
‘at the time. The chief point in their 
iis to plant in good rich soil and never 
‘he plants to become crowded. 

je Moth 

‘Blair)—The specimens sent for ex- 
tion are chrysalids of the Magpie Moth 
mas grossulariata). The moth appears 
) and August, and eggs are laid upon 
udersides of Gooseberry and Currant 
3 After 14 days’ incubation the tiny 
jlars appear and feed for a short while 
ae foliage of the host plant. Towards 
ri the caterpillars which are still very 
Igo into winter quarters. Crevices on 
jst, dead leaves collected under the 
€ or any convenient spot nearby are 
>for the winter. The caterpillars leave 
vinter shelter so soon as the young 
jappear in the spring, and if they are 
) in quantity will very soon strip the 
(of the foliage off the attacked plant. 
jother plants besides those mentioned 
care attacked, but serious damage to 
(her plant is rare. Magpie Moths are 
jrecognised ; they are black and white 
! by day, and are often called butter- 
Your best plan will be to give the at- 
| bushes a thorough spraying with lead 
Ne at the end of August. All fruit 
id should be picked before the spraying 
fied out. f It may be necessary to spray 
jnext spring, but we hardly think that 
likely. 


Ne Morestead).—The specimens you 
ent in show indications of excessive 
corch. This trouble, which is physio- 
: may be caused in at least two ways: 
d drainage; (2) lack of potash. If 


€ certain that the soil in which the 
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trees are growing is perfectly drained you 
should try the effect of a dressing of sulphate 
of potash at the rate of 3 cwts. per acre. 
Nothing which you do now can put matters 
right for this season, but if potash is given 
and the dressing repeated for a couple of 
years gradual improvement in the amount of 
Leaf Scorch should result. 


Plum trouble 

(F. L. Morestead).—Your Plum shoots are 
badly affected with Leaf-curling Aphis, and 
we are afraid that you can do little to control 
matters on the shoots for this season, as it 
appears to us that the damage is already 
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in sandy soil during September on a cool and 
partially-shaded border. 


VEGET ABLES 
Tomato trouble 


(Rotherwood).—We have examined the 
specimen leaves sent and can find nothing 
that would account for the damaged foliage, 
and we think that some cultural detail is at 
fault. The leaves appear to us as being 
badly burned with the sun. This could be 
caused by allowing the plants to become too 
dry at the roots or not admitting enough air 
to the house. We should advise you to 


Obituary 
H. J. JONES, V.M.H. 


HE horticultural world will learn with 
much regret of the sudden passing of the 
late Mr. H. J. Jones, of Ryecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham, S.E., on the evening of 
Tuesday, the roth inst. Mr. Jones, accom- 


The late Mr. H. J. Jones with Mrs. Jones 
in front of one of his many Gold Medal 
groups of Chrysanthemums 


panied by his wife, had gone to Plymouth 
with the object of making an exhibit of 
Hydrangeas and to judge at the show to be 
opened on the following day. He was sud- 
denly taken ill during the evening of Tues- 
day, but after calling in the aid of a doctor 
he passed away, angina pectoris being the 


immediate cause of his death. The body was 
subsequently brought to London, and the 
funeral took place on Saturday last at Lady- 
well Cemetery, S.E., a large number of well- 
known horticulturists being present to pay 
their last respects to the man they had known 
so well. Wreaths were sent by the Chair- 
man and members of the Floral Committee 
(Section A), National Chrysanthemum 
Society, the Hortus Lodge, and a large num- 
ber of other Societies, and from friends of 
the deceased. 

This well-known and highly esteemed 
florist was in his 73rd year, and had he lived 
until next month would have celebrated his 
golden wedding. Mr. Jones was a florist 
enjoying world-renowned recognition, and his 
sudden passing will be sincerely regretted by 
a host of friends and admirers. His wonder- 
ful group of Delphiniums at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on Tuesday, the 3rd inst., 
which gained for him the Gold Medal of that 
Society, was his latest and undoubtedly one 
of his best exhibits. It was truly a wonder- 
ful display set up in most artistic manner. 

In recent years he had given much atten- 
tion to the Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, Tritomas, and more recently to 
the Hydrangeas. To the last-smentioned sub- 
ject he had given more attention than usual 
and had succeeded in raising quite a large 
number of most beautiful and welcome varie- 
ties. In this connection he succeeded where 
so many others had failed. Several of his 
seedlings within the last two or three years 
had received the Award of Merit of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and he had a_ large 
number of seedlings which he had anticipated 
showing at Chelsea next year. It was the 
Chrysanthemum, however, that gave Mr. 
Jones his chance. He devoted his attention 
almost exclusively to this subject after he 
went into business, and the displays made by 
him at the great shows of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and most of the leading 
Societies throughout the country will long be 
remembered for their superb character and 
their comprehensiveness. 

We shall miss him greatly and the horticul- 
tural world will be the poorer by his passing. 
D. B. CRANE. 


done. There are two methods of controlling 
this Aphis; using a good tar-oil in February 
is probably the best. Failing this, you 
should use a nicotine wash early in the season 
before the Aphis has been able to curl the 
foliage. 
Propagating the Loganberry 

(A. H. H.).—No, it is not; but if you peg 
‘the branches to the ground in a little hole 
scooped out for the purpose and peg them 
securely down at 1 foot from the tips, leaving 
about 9 inches of the tips exposed and cover 
branches at the points pegged, these will 
root in due course. Watering around the 
pegs during dry weather will assist them. 
Cuttings of well-ripened wood about I foot 
in length also strike very well if bedded firmly 


lightly shade the house and to air it well 
early in the day. A crack of air should be 
left on all night. The water supply has pro- 
bably nothing to do with the trouble, but you 
should expose the water for 48 hours in an 
open tank before using it. Such treatment 
would soften it and render it better for water- 
ing. plants with. Write us again if we can 
be of any use to you. 


Lime and Potatoes 

(G. F. Gilmerton).—We do not think that 
the dressing of lime given to your Potatoes 
would be responsible for a very poor crop un- 
less, of course, you applied it in excess. In 
general practice it is not advisable to dress 
Potato land with lime, because it has some 
effect on quality and also is liable to bring 
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about the right set of conditions for a bad 
attack of Potato Scab. Your poor crop was 
probably due to some other cause—poor soil, 
poor sets, or disease. If you like to send us 
along a plant which you think is doing badly 
we shall be pleased to examine it for you. 
Lift a complete plant and shake it free from 
most of the soil and then pack top, roots, 
and tubers in a tin box. After examination 
we could then advise you as to the cause of 
the failure. 


Tomato Rust 

(A. Todd).—Your best plan will be to spray 
your plants with half-strength Bordeaux 
Mixture, i.e., 5 lbs. copper sulphate, 5 lbs. 
best lump quicklime, and 100 gallons of 
water. After spraying the plants you should 
go over and cut out and burn any patches of 
Rust that you can find. Repeat the spraying 
and cutting out at intervals of about seven 
days until you have obtained control. Give 
the house as much air as you can and be 
careful with watering. A little flowers of 
sulphur scattered around and on the plants 
is often sufficient to control slight outbreaks 
of Rust, but do not use flowers of sulphur if 
you have already used Bordeaux Mixture or 
Leaf Scorch may result. We are afraid you 
will have to .wash the fruit if you use 
Bordeaux Mixture, and that is why we are 
suggesting the sulphur. Control of Rust de- 
pends to a great extent as to how far the 
disease has gone; if it is widespread there 
is little hope of doing much with it this 
season. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Suggestions for spring bedding and lift- 
ing Salvias tor autumn blooming 
under glass 

(Albion).—You can scarcely improve upon 

a bed of mixed Polyanthus, as anything else 

introduced among them would tend to reduce 

the fine effect of a well-grown mass of these 
plants. The Fire King Wallflower we would 
use with a broad edging of Royal Blue 

Myosotis and the Old Gold—if you can 

separate if from the Fire King—would prove 


eftective if deeply edged with the Rose 
Aubrietia. Aubrietias are often used be- 
neath large Daffodils, such as Glory of 


Noordwick, Fairy, etc., also with good effect. 
Other plants which are desiruble for spring 
bedding comprise Violas, such as Moseley 
Perfection, Grandeur, Maggie Mott, Lady 
Knox, Mauve Queen, White Swan, single 
and double flowered Alyssum, May-flowering 
Tulips, Dielytra spectabilis, etc. Your list of 
plants is too limited for attempting colour 
schemes. Yes, all these varieties are closely 
connected with the old Salvia splendens, and 
if you pot yours up in October with a good 
ball of earth attached it will flower indoors. 
After flowering, the shoots should be cut in 
to induce the formation of cuttings for next 
season’s plants. We do not consider Fire- 
ball a finer plant than Harbinger, but the 
variety in question has the merit of flowering 
earlier (hence its name), but if you specially 
require the plants for flowering indoors late 
you should keep the earliest buds pinched out. 


Diseased Lupin 

(M. A. Pilkington).—Your Lupines are 
affected with Black Root Rot, which is 
caused by the fungus Thielavia basicola. 
This disease is found on many kinds of 
plants belonging to widely separated families, 
e.g., Peas, Lupines, Begonias, Groundsels, 
Violets, are all attacked. Your best plan 
will be to take up and burn all the plants 
that are affected and to well water the posi- 
tions occupied by the diseased plants with a 
solution of Cheshunt Compound. You can 
obtain Cheshunt Compound ready for the 
addition of water from any good horticul- 
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tural sundriesman. If you find that the 
disease seems to be spreading you should try 
watering the whole of the plants with 
Cheshunt Compound. The disease seems to 
be most troublesome in many badly drained 
soils, therefore anything which you can do 
to lighten your soil and to improve its drain- 
age will help you to fight the disease. The 
specimens you sent were teeming with 
parasitic eelworms, but we think that the 
primary cause of the trouble was the Root 
Rot. The swellings on the roots of the 
Lupines are natural and are caused by 
bacteria, which live within the roots of all 
Legumes and greatly assist them to grow. 


Diseased Viola 


(Viola).—Your specimens are affected with 
Violet Rust, a fungus which is sometimes 
troublesome to Viola, Pansy, and Violet. 
You should take up and burn any other plants 
that are affected, and the surrounding plants 
should be sprayed with a weak fungicide. 
Care should be given to the selection of 
plants for propagation, because if diseased 
material is used the disease may become 
epidemic next year. 


Gentians not blooming 


(McE. G.).—This plant does not bloom 
freely in every garden, and the reason for 
this is difficult to understand, and, as in your 
case, is a source of annoyance. Gardeners 
often make the mistake when planting of 
using the tufts too large. These should be 
divided up so that not more than four to six 
growths are left upon the piece to be planted. 
We cannot say why your plants are not 
flowering, and it may only be a question of 
time before they do so, but you will be help- 
ing them if you thin out the growths to half 
their present number, apply a light sprinkling 
of lime to the plants, and place flat stones 
over their roots; failing stones, Cocoa fibre 
is excellent and prevents the surface from 
becoming dry. 


Mildewed Acanthus 


(K. M. Denison).—Your plant is badly 
affected with mildew, and from your letter 
we think that you do not start early enough 
in the season with your control measures. 
You say the foliage appears perfectly healthy 
in the spring. Try giving the surrounding 
soil a good soaking with Cheshunt Com- 
pound so soon as the leaves are well de- 
veloped in the spring. Follow this on by 
giving a thorough spraying with a very weak 
solution of liver of sulphur—tr oz. to 5 gallons 
of water. Repeat the spraying several times 
at intervals of 14 days. The foliage being 
eaten away each year has, as you suggest, 
nothing to do with the mildew. Slugs may 
be doing the damage, but amongst the speci- 
mens sent we found the caterpillar of the 
Buff Ermine Moth. This caterpillar, which 
was very small, grows to about 1 inch in 
length and is hairy. It feeds upon many 
plants and is often overlooked, because: it 
tumbles off the host plant at the slightest 
sign of danger. A little lead arsenate paste 
mixed with the fungicide should help you to 
control this pest. 


GREENHOUSE 


Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
flowering 


(Juno).—Your treatment of the plants up 
till now has been correct. They should now 
be transferred to a well-exposed and sheltered 
place out of doors, standing the pots on a 
firm ash bottom. Pick off every bud as it 
forms until a month before the time at which 
the plants are desired to bloom. House 
under cool conditions about September 15th. 
Do not over-pot—as a matter of fact, the vots 
in which the plants are now growing—5 
inches in diameter—are large enough. After 
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housing feed liberally with weak stim 
such as_ soot-water, well-diluted 

manure, or some good fertiliser, s 
Clay’s, in solution, 3 oz. to each ga 
water. During the time of flowe 
reasonably warm atmosphere is neéce 
night thermometer not under 45 degs. 
55 degs.—and the surroundings ough 
kept dry; that is, no superfluous 
must be left about pathway or staging 
not quite such an easy matter to groy 
Pelargoniums during the dull mon 
many imagine it to be. 


Raising Lilium regale from seed 

(G. Esdaile)—Sow the seeds in 4 
sandy soil in March, placing the pai 
warm greenhouse or frame, shadin: 
bright sunshine until germination ha: 
place. Prick off the seedlings whe: 
enough to handle into boxes of light 
which has been added a generous am 
well-rotted leafsmould or fine peat an: 
sand. The plants should be grown < 
warm, moist temperature until the 
show signs of yellowing, when they 
be placed in a cool and moderately dry 
It will not be necessary to disturb ti 
bulbs the second year. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Calycanthus precox 

(P. W.).—It is not possible from 
small undersized leaf to say what you 
is. Please send when in bloom and - 
then clear the matter up for you. The 
name of the shrub is Chimonanthus f: 
var. grandiflorus, the leaves of which 
measure from 4 inches to g inches in | 


Planting and subsequent treatm 
a hedge of Lonicera nitida 
(Sussex).—Take out a trench 2 
width and 18 inches deep, break 
bottom with a fork, then replace the t 
grass-side downwards; if-it is turf, cl 
it up sufficiently to enable you to get 
and firm surface, over which place 
2 inches of fine soil. This should lea 
trench from g inches to 1 foot deep, a 
then ready for the plants to be stoo 
2 feet apart, providing they averag 
18 inches to 2 feet in height. As th 
placed in position the remainder of th 
to which has been added a little well- 
manure—may be filled in about the 
shaking the plants occasionally to sett 
down and finming the soil well ab: 
roots. The soil should mot all be 
around the plants at one attempt, but 
a time, treading of same followin 
filling. Plant early in October an¢ 
thoroughly when completed, In _th 
summer, about the first week in Jun 
the tops and sides should be clipped 1 
plants are growing freely, clipping afte 
as desired. 


Time to cut Beech hedges 

(G. T. W., Yorkshire).—Your q| 
timeous, the last week in July he 
common consent, the best time at W 
trim Beech hedges. Trimmed at th 
the hedge remains in good leaf thre 
the rest of the season, and the latenes 
paratively) of the date ensures 1 
secondary growth of any importance \ 
low. Trimmed in winter the hedges 
require further attention at the time 
indicated. 


Diseased Yew 7 

' (D. U. D.).—The specimen shoots ‘ 
are attacked by Yew Leaf Blight, w 
eaused by the fungus Macrophom: 
This disease is somewhat troublesome | 
hedges, and we get specimens sent ! 
year from various districts in Britain. 


1, 1928 


1 will be to continue the cutting out 
ning of affected portions, and you 
ry the effect of using a spray fluid. 
ome concentrated lime sulphur and 
a solution, using one part to 100 
water. Try this on a small portion 
edge to see if any damage results. 
y increase the strength to 1-60 if you 
_ foliage will stand it. The lime 
will not control the disease present 
f the leaves, but should assist you in 
the disease out of the healthy leaves. 
out and burning is the only cure for 
ffected with the disease. 


shrubs and trees which flower 
m July onwards 
el Heneage).—Pittosporum Tobira, 
migricans, Plagianthus  Lyalli, 
a junceum, Cornus Kousa, Rhus 
and its variety R. c. atropurpureus, 
Grayi, Eucryphia pinnatifolia, E. 
ri, E. cordifolia, Cistus purpureus, 
fie. cyprius, C. Silver Moon, C. 
is, Olearia nitida, O. anicennizefolia, 
.-Variabilis var. magnifica, B. v. 
perba, Clerodendron trichotomum, 
5, Sophora nicifolia, Rosa Fellem- 
omicera etrusca var. gigantea, L. 
Nami tragophylla, Erica _ stricta, 
ia polifolia and its variety atropur- 
{. ciliaris, E. vagans in four or five 
| (of which St. Keverne is the best), 
a virginiana, Hydrangea paniculata 
yndiflora and H. hortensis in many 
of pink and blue, Indigofera Gerard- 
ireza arborea, S. discolor, S. Douglasi, 
hinensis, Aloysia citriodora, Clethra 
, ©. paniculata, Ceanothus Gloire de 
as, Rosa virginiana, Zenobia pulveru- 
Berberis subcauliata, B. aristata, B. 
ta,- Calycanthus occidentalis, C. 
_Myrtus Luma, M. Ugni, Hyperi- 
nense, H. patulum var. Henryi. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


2 with Caterpillars 


Dorothy Wolseley).—If you had 
your bushes with Katakilla—an effec- 
ecticide—when the trouble first arose 
uld have saved the bushes. We ad- 
u to do so immediately the fruit is 
J, and next season use this wash be- 
y damage arises, repeating should a 
attack occur, and you will be agree- 
prised at the result. Katakilla is sold 
ms, sufficient to make 1o gallons of 
at 2S. each, or larger cartons as re- 
and is non-poisonous. It is obtainable 
lost seedsmen, but if you meet with 
ficulty in getting what you require 
) Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12, King 
Covent Garden, London, who will be 
to supply you. 

on lawn 
E. R.).—Apply a dressing of Anti- 
Dressing (Sutton’s), offered by Messrs. 
and Sons, seedsmen, Reading, the 
sing 4s. 6d. for 14 lbs., and it should 
l at the rate of 2 ozs. to the square 
Instructions are sent with the pack- 


tequired 

ue 2.).— The Hardy Flower, Book,”’ 
1. Jenkins, published by Couniry Life, 
vistock Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
-C., and ‘‘ Hardy Ornamental Flower- 
ees and Shrubs,’’ by A. D. Webster, 
btainable from John Murray 50a, 
tle Street, W. 1, should help you. 


in the garden ; 

N.).—The setting of a mole trap re- 

to be very carefully and skilfully done, 
u could get a practical mole-catcher 


‘he trap the result would be practically 


>: 
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certain. Renardine has the effect of causing 
the mole to divert its passage. In view of 
your failure with both trap and specifics you 
might try the effect of laying down (in the 
subterranean run, of course) some small thin 
pieces of lean beef on which has been spread 
a smearing of Rodine. Moles are carnivor- 
ous and will readily eat the beef, and the 
Rodine is a very certain method of destruc- 
tion in the case of moles as well as of rats 
and mice. 


Wanted Clematis chrysocoma and 
Payne’s Tree Lupin 

(E. M. Burn).—The Clematis is offered, 
both as seed and plants, the latter at 1s. 6d. 
each, by Messrs. Ingwersen, Birch Farm 
Nurseries, Sharpthorne, Sussex. The correct 
name of the Lupin is Lupinus arboreus 
Paynei; flowers fragrant and of various 
shades of blue, lavender, lilac, pink, purple, 
white, etc.; foliage silvery-grey, according to 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, seedsmen, 
Ipswich, who offer the seed at 1s. per packet. 


Name of flower and Carrots failing 

(J. Smith)—The name of the flower is 
Symphiandra pendula. Your trouble is due 
to the Carrot Fly, which has been most de- 
structive this year, whole beds known to the 
writer having disappeared entirely through 
the action of this pest, which is difficult to 
control. The insects reach the young roots 
when the soil is disturbed by thinning, and 
the earth, therefore, should be pushed well 
round the plants after thinning and made 
firm, and if the weather is dry at the time a 
good watering should be given. The water- 
ing of attacked plants with water containing 
1 oz. of petroleum oil to the gallon has had a 
good effect, and various preventatives are 
offered by horticultural sundriesmen. Late 
sowing is a means of avoiding the trouble, 
and if you sow now you will procure a lot of 
tender, useful young Carrots. 


Growing Schizostilis, Oleander not 
blooming, and Pelargonium blooms 
being eaten 

(G. G.).—The Kaffir Lily (Schizostilis) is 
easy to grow if planted in a cool border, such 
as the east side of a wall or fence and in good 
garden soil. It is advisable, however, to lift 
and divide the plants every two years and to 
provide them with a little covering, either of 
ashes or Bracken, during the winter months. 

This applies particularly to the pink-flowered 

variety ; both do well in pots if grown under 

cool greenhouse conditions. Oleander: This 
probably requires a little feeding, and you 
could scarcely do better than use artificial 
aid for the purpose, such as Clay’s Ferti- 
liser. Give plenty of water and do not allow 
the greenhouse to get too hot and dry. 

Syringe the plant daily and place a mulch of 

some kind over its roots. Pelargoniums : 

This is the work of either mice or small 

snails, and in addition to setting traps we 

advise you to spray the plants with quassia 
extract. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


H. Simons.—Yes; Sempervivum tectorum 
(common Houseleek). 

H. I. T.—Silene inflata (inflated calyx) 
syn. Cucubalus. 

“N. S. P.—1, A. Hypericum reptans; (2) A. 
Hypericum patulum var. Henryi; 3, Dianthus 
alpinus. : é 

H. Dudley.—Roses: 1, Caroline Testout ; 
2, General MacArthur ; 3, not recognised ; 4, 
Marie Van Houtte. 

C. A. Lale.—Roses: 1, Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin; 2, Mrs. Herbert Stevens; 3, Chas. 
Lefebvre; 4, Caroline Testout.  — 

D. M.—The specimen sent in_ for ex- 
amination is) Wall Pennywort (Cotyledon 
umbilicus). This plant grows -on old walls 
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and should do well under rock garden condi- 
tions. It is perennial and flowers during 
June, July, and August. 


Interesting plants at the Royal 
Show at Nottingham} 


NOWN as the Royal Agricultural Show, 

this event is also truly Royal on account 

of the regular attendance of Royalty. 
‘he Horticultural Section is one of the 
largest flower shows held out of London, and 
always includes exhibits of plants not seen 
everywhere. 

Stopping in front of Messrs. Artindale’s 
group of herbaceous plants Her Majesty re- 
marked, ‘‘ How beautiful.’’ They were just 
simple flowers which anyone may grow in 
their garden, but were largely made up of 
the Queen’s favourite colours, blues and 
mauves, with sufficient pink shades and 
yellows to throw up the blues. Thus the dainty 
Erigerons, with Michaelmas Daisy-like 
flowers of mauve, were associated with deep 
blue Delphiniums and dark blue Veronica 
spicata lit up with spikes of the yellow 
Verbascums and rosy-pink Lupins. 

Delphiniums in wondrous shades of sky- 
blue and deep blue came from many exhibi- 
tors, such as Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Hewitt, 
Kelways, and Blackmore and Langdon, who 
also had the most vivid scarlet Begonia ever 
seen in Chas. E. Pearson, measuring 7 inches 
in diameter. 

Campanula Telham Beauty is one of the 
best, with wide-open bells; Lilium croceum 
is of the deep orange shade so desirable and 
uncommon. Alstroemea aurea is another 
well-known plant of orange shade which will 
grow anywhere. 

Such plants as these came from Messrs. 
Maurice Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, 
Jarman and Co., Chard, Somerset, John 
Forbes, from far-away Hawick, in Scot- 
land, Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, 
and Baker’s, Codsall. In Messrs. Baker’s 
collection of shrubs one noted the fragrant 
and pretty yellow Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum), which should be in every garden, 
for if planted in pairs and pruned alternate 
years the one unpruned flowers from May 
until July, while the pruned specimen blooms 
from July until November. 

The principal Sweet Pea exhibitors had 
gorgeous displays. Messrs. Sutton filled the 
end of one tent. Messrs. R. Bolton and 
Sons, Halstead, Essex, J. Stevenson, Wim- 
borne, Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, and 
Daniels Bros., Nottingham, had outstanding 
exhibits among many others. 

No flower is so discussed or has so much 
literature devoted to its praise as that of the 
Rose. The best novelties at the Royal Show 
were the fragrant Bedford Crimson, which 
improves in hot sun when so many dark 
Roses ‘‘blue.”’ This came from Messrs. 
Laxton, Bedford. Chas. P. Kilham is a 
glorified Wm. Kordes, itself a beautiful Rose. 
Lady Forteviot, from Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Sons, Colchester, is also a novelty for 
which a place must be made in the garden, 
with its glowing orange-salmon shade. 

The great heat was trying for Roses, but 
one which lasted well was the rose-pink 
Dame Edith Helen, from Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Ltd., Newtownards. 
Other good Roses were Charming Princess 
(in orange and carmine), Lady Margaret 
Stewart (probably the most fragrant of 
vellow Roses), Lady Sylvia (a rosy-salmon 
sport of the famous Mme. Butterfly), Dainty 
Bess (a single dainty Rose), and the seldom- 
seen crimson Souv. de Claudius Denoyel, a 


perpetual-flowering pillar Rose of fruity 
fragrance, 
Such Roses came from a large body of 


growers, such as: Messrs. Frank Cant and 
Co., Colchester-;s Bees, °Ltd.,. Chester; 
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Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., Twyford; 
and Thos. Robinson, Nottingham. Messrs. 
Barron and Son, Barrowash, arranged theirs 
-in the open. 

Carnations may be less popular than 
Roses, but the great heat showed them to be 
among the best lasting flowers of the show. 
Lhe Border varieties from Mr. H. Lakeman, 
of Thornton Heath, included those which 
may be grown in any garden. Lieut. 
Shackleton and Miss Shiffner are always 
favourite fancies, but Lady Hindlip in Mr. 
C. Engelmann’s group from Saffron Walden 
is another pretty fancy which is perpetual. 

At the exhibit of Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., from Enfield, H.M. the King stopped to 
exchange his White Pearl (which he always 
wears) for a Happidais, a shade of orange- 
apricot. Messrs. Allwood Bros. displayed 
banks of Dianthus Allwoodii and Rock 
Dianthus flanking their collection of Per- 
petuals. 

The art of grouping plants so that while 
securing a good display no appearance of 
overcrowding is created is one which may be 
seen here in such groups as that of Messrs. 
Jas. Cypher and Sons, from Cheltenham. 

Tall-growing plants, such as Francoas 
(Bridal Wreath) and Crotons arranged over 
a groundwork of shorter-growing flowering 
and foliage plants produce this effect, as seen 
also in Mr. L. R. Russell’s collection of warm 
house plants, and the Caladiums from 
Messrs. Peed, Norwood, associated with tall- 
growing Liliums and short Streptocarpus, a 
useful summer greenhouse plant. 

The yellow Arum (Calla Elliottiana) 
arranged in a water garden containing the 
cool and damp loving Primula florinda, 
Spireeas, etc., looked happy in the exhibit 
from Messrs. Wallace, Tunbridge Wells. 
Other aquatic garden plants came from 
Messrs. Wm. Wood and Sons, Taplow, and 
Bowell and Skarratt, Cheltenham. 

‘“Eat More Fruit ’’ is good advice freely 
given; ‘Grow More Fruit ’’ is better and 
not sufficiently thought of, but when one saw 
ripe, juicy Apples on the King’s Acre 
Nurseries, Hereford, trees one was reminded 
that to pick such as one may freely do of 
such varieties as Feltham Beauty and 
Langley Pippin on a hot August day it is 
satisfactory to grow them. 

The Studley College, Studley, Warwick- 
shire, likewise set a good example in their 
display of a collection of fruit. There is no 
more fascinating and profitable form of gar- 
dening than the home cultivation of Peaches, 
in which the Duke of York was conspicuous. 

Strawberry Waterloo in Messrs. Laxton’s 
collection has a flavour superior to any 
bought fruit. 

The evergreen Conifers, which help to give 
a permanent effect in our gardens, and flower- 
ing and foliage shrubs were to be seen in 
plenty at the Royal Show. Messrs. Waterer, 
Sons, and/ Crisp “Mra, R2°C. Notcutt, 
Messrs. Cutbush and Son, Barnet, who 
arranged theirs in rock garden formation, 
and Messrs. Barron and Son, Barrowash, all 
specialised in these. Messrs. Barron also 
had an interesting exhibit in their big tree- 
lifting apparatus, which transports large 
specimens weighing, with the ball of earth, 
several tons. In this way large trees may 
be moved from place to place with safety. 

ADS: 


LATE NOTE 


Show of new Roses 

The National Rose Society’s Show of new 
Roses will be again held this year in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
S.W., the date fixed for the exhibition being 
Tuesday, July 24th. Entries have been re- 
ceived from all parts of England, Scotland, 
and N. Ireland, and promise to produce a 
large number of new varieties. 
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RENOVATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage 


“ROPITEX” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WATERPROOF, ROTPROOF, AND HYGIENIC 


Easily applied with paint brush! all wood work, 


new or old. 
PRICES: 
1 5 0 gall. 
Light and Dark Oak . 8/6 12/6 22/6 
Dark Red... at is 3/6 612/ 22/6 
Dark Green .. . - 4/6 15/- 27/6 


Carriage paid on orders over 20/-. 
ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
St Anthony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


SSS I SR A A A RED | 


a, PPE, 
PLAYERS 


Medium 


NAVY CUT 


Tobacco 


RUBBED READY 
FOR SMOKING 


2/1 


N.C.T. 407, 


2 OZ.POCKET TIN 


Astor Hous 
A 


- Simply Light and walle 
The Original Fumigating Shreds. } 
Substitutes, they are never the 


;000 os 
2,500 do. 
Whole or part packet can be wu 
desired. From all Reputable Seed 

Sole Manufacturers :— 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, L 

Hackney = = _ London, | 


aS 
: S © Suit-all’ 
= » GOODS GI 
’ UNIVERSA! 
SATISFACTI 


Design No. 12A, 
for two persons. 


To seat two persons 10/- Carriage Pi 
To seat three persons .. 16/—= ww ere 
Ipswich writes :— England 


“Seat arrived safely. Jolly good value, Please set 
a12A Seat for three per- 
sons, cheque enclosed.” 

(Lists Free) 


Designed and 
Manufactured by :— 


4, 
WALTER TODD 
(Desk G.I.) 
Kidderminster, Wores, 


For 


Backward Plan 


FERRY. BRAN 


, LPO DET TOES g 


PLANT FERTILIS 


‘‘The results are far in exces! 
of my previous crops and, indeed. 
of my expectations.” C.G., Surrey 


“TERRY Plant Fertiliser 18 at 
excellent stimulant for backwar¢ 
plants. It isa quick-acting, soluble 
manure, suitable for all plants i 
active growth. Used occasionalls 
during the growing season, it wil 
improve the size, colour anc 
quality of your Flowers, Fruits 
and Vegetables: 

14 Ibs., 4/33 28 Ibs., 7/65 

56 Ibs., 13/6; 1 cwt., 24/-= 
From Seedsmen, Florists, etc., or carr 
bd. from the Makers for cash with order 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL & _M: 
CO., LTD., (Dept. C), Briton Ferry. 


Godbolds 
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Vii 


mAUGUST HORTICULTURAL SHOWS 


cawl Horticultural Society 
will hold their 


ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 


; CONEY BEACH PAVILION 


‘nd permission of Porthcawl Recreations, Ltd.) 
yeday and Thursday, August tst & 2nd, 1928 
jes from Hon. Sec., Tom Harpina, 23, Railway 
Porthcawl. 
: 


f SCOTTISH NATIONAL SHOW OF 
, SWEET PEAS, & CARNATIONS 


} The Kelvin Hall, GLASGOW 

oN 

| 4st and 2nd AUGUST 

lecretary, JOHN SMELLIE, Westwood Cottage, 
jrgh, Dumbartonshire. 

a 


ES 
'y and District Horticultural and 
Allotment Association. 


ADBDNUVUAL SHow 
‘be held on Thursday, August 2nd, in 


rd House Meadow, thames St., Sunbury 
yermission of H. Dakin, Esq., and H. H. Allen, Esq.) 


pen Tug-of-War (Weight limit 100 stone) 


‘e and full particulars from Joint Hon. Secs., 
y and G. WARREN, 12, Thames St., Sunbury- 


Ss. 


| 
{E and DISTRICT FLOWER SHOW 


BHTH ANNUAL SHOW 


urday, August 4th, 1928 


| at ANSTYE 
Entries Close SATURDAY, JULY 28th 
ec A. J. RANDELL, Anstye, Hayward’s Heath. 


rt Parish Horticultural Society 
(53rd ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 

| will be held on 

[ATURDAY, AUGUST 4th, 1928 


be GROUNDS OF DYSART HOUSE 
ndly granted by Str Michael Nairn, Bart.) 


lest Pot Plant Exhibition in Fife 
ls can be had from J. Stmpson, Secretary, Dysart. 


gdon Horticultural Society 


_ ANNUAL SHOW™ 


to be held on 


cave Bank Holiday, 1928 


jles and particulars from Secretary, G. STEFF, 
ig Road, Abingdon. 


Spend Bank Holiday at 
LE TCH LEeT Szow 


VIONDAY, AUGUST 6th, 1928 

ORSE JUMPING, ATHLETIC SPORTS, 

JORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, Etc. 
Show opens 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

at Amusement Park (100 side shows). 

im: Adults, 2/4. Children, 1/. (Including taw.) 


rticulars with Entry Forms and Schedules from 
tary, HapLEY J. CLARKE, Bletchley. 


[AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

(Affiliated with the R.H.S.) 

AL SHOW, LIME KILNS, OAKHAM 

unk Holiday, August 6th, 1928 

TEEN OPEN CLASSES, including three for Roses. 
Entrance fee 1/= each class. 


(or full schedule from the Src Bee ise! 
a. °° SECRETARY, 13, Barley 


| Trade Stands at minimum charges. 
‘D HO. IDAY PROGRAMME has been arranged 


WOOTTON (Isle of Wight) 


(RTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
EIGHTH ANNUAL SHOW 


| to be held on 
AK HOLIDAY, AUGUST 6th, 1928 


Miles from Hon. 8S “ Brook- 
Wootton Bridge ec., Mr. H. B. CULLIN, “ Brook 


‘BNALL FLOWER SHOW 
| BURTON-ON TRENT 
. CLASSES — TRADE EXHIBITS 


| AUGUST Gth 
SCHEDULES FREE 


LL, Secretary, Burton-on-Trent. 


THE FLOWER SHOW OF THE NORTH 


(Affiliated with the Royal Horticultural Society) 


WHITLEY BAY (on the Links) 
AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY, August 6th 


Over £300 given in Cash, Cups, Medals, Certificates, etc., 
£100 Cup, also R.H.S. Affiliated Medals and Certificates 
given for Trade Stands. 

Schedules now ready—Apply, N. F. ARVESCOUGH, 4, 
Gordon Square, Whitley Bay, Northumberland, Hon. Sec. 


13th ANNUAL SHOW 
OF THE 
Knaphill & District Horticultural Society 
and the Knaphill Sports 
will be held at LYNBROOK 
On MONDAY, AUGUST 6th, 1928 


Schedules can_be obtained from the Gen. Sec., Mtss E. 
Hockey, 87, High Street, Knaphill. 


The Petersfield Horticultural Society 


will hold their 


ANNUAL SHOW AND GYMKHANA 
On MONDAY, AUGUST 6th, 1928 
in the 


CAUSEWAY MEADOW 
(By kind permission of Sam Hardy, M.F.H.) 


Schedules from Secretary—MR. Gro. BAILEY, Chapel 
Street, Petersfield. 


WALSALL FLORAL FETE 


FORTY-SIXTH GREAT SHOW 
INCREASED PRIZE MONEY. 


New CLAssEes 
MONDAY (Bank Holiday) and TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 6th and 7th, 1928 


Schedule and full particulars from W. H. 
2, Arcade Balcony, Walsall. 


ABBEY PARK FLOWER SHOW 


LEICESTER 
AUGUST 7th and 8th, 1928. 
SILVER CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, anp 
VALUABLE CASH PRIZES. 
Trade Exhibits ‘Invited. 
Schedules and further particulars on application to 
R. Listg, Abbey Park, Leicester. 


KINSON, 


ABINGER AND DISTRICT 
GARDENERS’ MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL SHOW 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8th, 1928 


E. A. MAXWELL, Hon. Sec., Barnetholm, Abinger, Dorking. 


Chesterfield Floral & Horticultus al Society 


(In connection with the Education Committee) 
Affiliated with the N.R.S. and the N.S.P.S. 


832nD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of PLANTS, FLOWERS, & VEGETABLES will be held 
in the QUEEN’S PARK, on 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8th, 1928 
Opan to All Engiand ss Challenge Cup for Roses 
Schedules from Secretary, C. W. HADFIELD, Town Clerk's 
Office, Chesterfield. 
Se ee 
NORTHAMPTON MUNICIPAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
The THIRTEENTH 
Great Annual FLOWER SHOW 
will be held in 
ABINGTON RPA kK 
on Wednesday and Thursday, August 8th & 9th, 1928 


Schedules and all information on application to 
H. Curtis, Abington Park, Northampton. 


Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland 
SUMMER SHow 
in conjunction with 
The Royal Dublin Society’s Horse Show 


AUGUST 8, 9, & 10, 1928 


E. KNow.pin, Secretary, 5, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


Beverley and District Association of 
Allotment Holders and Amateur Gardeners 
NINTH EXHIBITION 
to be held in the 
GYMNASIUM HALL, BEVERLEY, 


On THURSDAY, AUGUST 9th, 1928 
Hon. Show Sec., Mr. A. B. MORFITT, 10, Albert Terrace, 


SIDBURY, SIDFORD, AND SALCOMBE RECIS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


FLOWER SHOW 


will be held on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 9th, 1928 
at SIDFORD 


Schedules from Hon, Sec., Miss D.M. DARNELL, Stanhope, 
Sidmouth. 


The BRITISH GLADIOLUS SOCIETY’S | 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


at the 
R.H.S. Hall; Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1 


On FRIDAY, AUGUST 10th, 1928 
Admission, 


12 noon to 6 p.m. 
1 2/6. Members and R.H.S. 
admit free. 13. Championship and other Challenge 
Trophies, etc. The World’s Largest Gladiolus Show. 
Hon. Sec.—MrR. A. E. Amos, 10, Bergholt Road, 
Colchester. 


HARROGATE HORTICULTURAL SHOW 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY, AUCU8T 10th and 1ith 
(in connection with the Agricultural Society's Annual Show.) 


Visit of H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY 


and Delegates from the Royal Horticultural Society, 


Grand Display of Plants Flowers, & Rock Gardens 


Rey. J. BERNARD HALL, Show Manager ; GEO. MORRELL, 
Sec., Commercial Street, Harrogate. K 


FRODSHAM 
Horticultural & Agricultural Society 


Fellows tickets 


TWELFTH ANNUAL SHOW 
will be held on the ATHLETIC GROUND, FRODSHAM, on 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 1lith, 1928 


Schedules from W. A. Hint, Lowland Road, Runcorn. 


HILLSIDE of MONTROSE AMATEUR 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY SHOW 


(confined) including 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, RABBITS, CAVIES, and CATS, 
to be held in 
The Public Hail on SATURDAY, AUCUST Iith, 1928 
Livestock will be judged by MR. JAS. GARROW, 
Loanhead, Midlothian. 
Schedules can be had from the Sec., 
Dubton Station. 


E. CHRISTIE, 


Dumbartonshire Sweet Pea Society 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL SHOW 


will be held in 
VICTORIA HALL, HELENSBURGH 
On SATURDAY, AUGUST 1lith 


Schedules and all information from the Secretary, 


R. MriLuuER, Levengrove Park, Dumbarton. 


CLAY CROSS FLORAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Sixty-Fourth Show and Fete 
Will be held on AUGUST 14th 


Schedules are now ready, and may be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary, H. STANLEY, East Street, 
Clay Cross. 


Southampton Royal Horticultural Society 
SUMMER SHOW 
ROYAL PIER 
August 14th and 15th, 1928 


Schedules on application to JosePpH E. HAZELWOOD 
(Show Sec.), 77, Alma Road, Southampton. 


Battle Floral & Horticultural Society's Show 


will be held in the 
GROUNDS OF BATTLE ABBEY 


On WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15th, 1928 
MANY PRIZES FOR VARIED OLASSES 
Schedules may be obtained from Hon. Sec, W. C. 


ALLWORK, 72, High Street, Battle. 


Royal Horticultural Society of Aberdeen 
THE ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 
will be held at 
HAZLEHEAD, ABERDEEN, 

ON AUGUST 16th, 17th, and 18th 


Particulars and Prize Schedules may be had from the 
Sec., J. B. RENNETT, 231, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


vill 


ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES. 
No. 1. Special Offer 5,000 superior make Round Top 
Rustic Arches, made in two sections to bolt together at top, 
bottoms o! posts tarred. Height 8 feet. 


Usual Sale 

Price ee 
3°6” path... 10/6 

roe “ rn GES Wi 8/6 Ey 

/ i ane reaped 5 

a Fe) ee ase ters aN eke 20 

Bi OGe A iets va «26/6 24/- 

pO aorg eerie 33/6 30/= 
GARDEN BARROW : : 


Swong Oak or Ash Frame, 
planed elm body. Size, 2ft. 9in. 
at top, 2ft. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Reliable 18-in. wood wheel, } in. 
on tyre. 


25)/- 
6/6 


Usual Price Sale Price 
250 only, to clear 6 Ey ines 23/6 
50 only, to clear, extra heavy make, large size 28 6 
Tops for either of above We BS oa 7/6 
GARDEN FLOWER BOXES. : 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. Strongly made, 
‘Treated inside and out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Usual Price. Sale Price. : 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES 


Height 8 feas. Usual Sale 
Price Price. 
4’ path nea .. 6/9 * 
4’ 6” path ... -. 8/9 7/9 
5’ path aoe s. 11/6 10/- 
GARDE IGHTS. Usual Sale 
Price. Price 
Ungiazed. 3’ x2 .. 3/9 3/- 
‘e Vx we 4/9 4/- 
i 5’ x 8’6" 6/9 = Be 
Ox 4 ~ 7/9 6/6 
Glazed & painted 3° x 2’ o- 7/6 5/6 
'; 4’ x3 9/6 B/~ 
F x38! 1. 18/6> 12/- 
6’ x 4’ ».- 15/6 14/« 
RUSTIO SUMMER 
HOUSE. 
No. 13. 


This House ig very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance, All 
Rustic material is 
peeled. Back _ fitted 
with hollow bottom 


seat. All stained and 
varnished inside and 
out. Supplied from 


stock in following sizes: 


Usual Price 


Sale Price 
ee roe eoekO: £5 00 
x4’ oe aed vw £6430-0 £5 15 0 
v x5! ie me £9 0 0 £7 10 O 
BUX5" ess = Bg «. £1110 0 £910 0 
9’ x 6’ Ra son 214 SOND £12 10 O 
8EED FRAMES. 
These FrameS are very usetul ior 


preservinc seeds and bulbs against 
rost ; are made of tongued and grooved 
boards and very warm. ‘The light is 
hung at back, and can Le opened to 
Glazed 21-oz. glass. Two coats paint. 

150 to clear, Usual Price, 13/6, 


different positions. 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 
Sale Price, 10/-. 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS, 


(Bark on). 
Well made from selected material. 


In natural wood. 


Usual Price, Sale Price 


4 long me RUG 9/- 
ee . 14/6 13/6 
Sas; --- 18/6 17/6 
Bark off, stained, and varnished 
4’ long »». 14/6 13/6 
ee ... 18/6 17/6 
uf oa): 228 


RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS to match 
Bark on. Usual Price, 8/6 
fale Price, 6/6 


Bark off, stained and varnished. 
Usual Price, 10/6. Sale Price, 9/6 


CHEAP SPAN ROOF SHED NO. 97. 
Specifications as No 7 but with #-in. floor and single 


door. Fitted lock and key. 
Size Usual Price ale Price 
xs v £3 18 0 £3 10 6 
6x4’ fA 60 £3 16 6 
i ee £5 10 0 £4 18 6 
8 x 6 £6 26 £5 10 0 
REL 10° £9 50 £8 76 
= eee | 12 x93 £12 50 &11 16 


A. TURRELL & 


Phone : Syd. 1268. 


Published by Bann Broruzrs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


YOUR FINAL OPPORTUNITY. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Select from the following Exceptionally Low Priced Offers for Immediate Des; 
BARGAIN LIST SENT FREE Ss 


iron work for Ventilators, with 
The woodwork is painted one good coat, plainly marked for 
re-erection. 


e€ of house. Com 
Size Height Usual Price  €ale Price | 21-oz. glass for glazing. : 
te any v etre see ARS £516 6 85 5 Q Usual Sale 
8’ 6’ 7 eee ee vee £6 12 6 £5 17 G Size Price Price 
GaSe le oma es eee see eee 1se0 87 0 0 
LOR he Goes an op 2510. 0 £710 0 
12° x13 99S: oe ese Ae el Aaee £910 9 
15’ x 8 coe tes seni ekl8 0 9 £14 0 0 
20° x 10’ ; ae ae vt ai 4 Ht + : 
BO’ x10! 9 es ne nl £44 10 § £39 10 0 GARDEN FRAMES 
BANK POULTRY HOUSE Made i best Se tongued and 
groov' oar ave necessary 
i i .| parting pieces and runners for 
state Tareian eas ta “oom. | Lights, which are 2 in. by 2 in. : 
plete sections, constructed of | ®0d fitted with iron handle. awork sabia 
strong framing, covered planed, Glazed with 21-o0z, Glass and all woo ee pain : 
tongued and grooved oards, por Lic Be = : 
Up and down sliding shutter| 4’x3’ ¥, re, 1 oie Ca f 
on x8 shown, hen exit at side. hob 1k, oe 7 4 g 
Height Usual Fee Salo Price) 3° x64g Se ey 
4’ x . 8 £15 0119x673 a arene 
4 wee w £114 0 £110 0 16’ x6", : re 36 6 
vo OOM OM g216 0 © 82 10 0] a0 x68 " ants eee 
8 xe OB’ er ea Oe 8 0! 24 x6" . £9 2 6 
Floors, usually 7/6, 9/-, 14/- and 18/6. Sale Price 6/6. 8/-, 


12/- and 15/-. 


RUSTIC FENGING. Special Offer of 800 Panels of Rustic 
Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared—room wanted. 


We strongly advise you to order this lino early as same cannot be repeated 


9in. x 7in. .. Pa 3 15/3 26/- 
10in., 12in. x Sin. of 15/3 26/- 
14in. x Yin. A os 15/9 26/6 
J2in., 14in. x 10in. “ a a -. 16/3 28/6 
14in., 16in., 18in., 20in., 22in., 24in. x12in. 20/9 37/ 

16in., 18in., 20in., 22in. and 24in. x 14in. 21/9 39/6 
18in., 20in., 22in., 24in. x 16in. .. 22/3 40/6 
20in., 22in., and 24in. x 18 in. 23/3 41/- 


ie 
ob’ long. Usual Price, 17/6’ square. Usuai Price, 14/6 pis J : 
Sale Price 12/6 Sale Price 12/6 sa 6 0 
4’ long. Usual Price 21/6 3’%2', Usual Price, 18/6 } 6/x4' £6 10 0 
Sale Price 15/5 Sale Price, 16/- | 7'’x 4‘ 6” se 2 sce 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG. 


July 


SALE DEFINITELY CLOSES JULY 


AMATEUR 6PAN-ROOF 


These Greenhouses are madespecially 
for Amateurs, at nominal figure, 
thereby coming within the reach of 
those. who require a strong but not 
expensive structure. Can be erected 
by any handy man in a few hours. 
The framework js substantially 
constructed of Red Deal, the lower part being 
good, sound tongued and grooved match-boardin 
one coat of good oil colour. Supplied with all a 
ironwork and stages for each sid, 


GROWING GR FORSING HOUSE. 

This is a cheap ‘orm of 
Growing House. It Js 
well made in_ sections, 
good tongued and grooved 
boards on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side of 
doorway, good lock and 
key for door, all necessary 
glass 21 oz, for glazing. 


SPAN ROO 


GREENHC 


6 ar ae 
Do not pa high prices for your frames made 
boards, We 


gued and grooved best 
complete as above, 
Usual Price, 


ae 


Pr sn 
BEDUCED PRICES 
Gates to match, 


No. 7 


PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSE, 


Price per 8ft. wide, come Constructed of stro 
1 anels bh. Hel, Panel. plete with iar 
210° 27 18 ooo C2 1b mee 6/6 9/ 
LOO iisesy cO0)) este gr bitin vece 9/6 12/6 
180 FUELS fh Ae Je of. 
100 0. Sit. ne 7 Ofte e AIG/6. S90) 5 
160 Stt Of. ... 24/6 ...  26/- on 8 


( sah 
fitted Tower bolts 4 


when stockii cleared 


SPECIAL OFFER 210Z. GLASS. 


Sale Sale 
Price. Price. 


100 sq.ft. 200sq.ft. | 


lewt., 4cwt. and }ecwt. Usual Prices 19/-, 10/6, 5/6 


Sale Prices 17, 9/6, 5/- 


INCINERATOR. 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of 
Incinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
ensuring perfect draught. Loose fitting 
lid and chimney. Easily cleaned. The 
cheapest and best Incinerator on the 


Usual Sale 

Price Price 

Per doz. Per doz. 
4/6 


market. 
Usual price ... 16/6 each. 
Saie Price . 12/6 each. 
= GARDEN EDGING. 3 
RUSTIC FLOWER RUSTIC TABLE. in. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. Sale Price 4 
STAND. eer Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. Sale price 


VILLA RUSTIC SHELTER 


ve attractive and useful 
Pode: Constructed from planed, | 


SE — = 
- f | 
tongued and grooved boardsand « il ER Ariba!) | 
substantiai i1raming. Roof “Mili td js 
covered best quality Bitumen f TT poe i 
Felt, making same quite water- ‘lil: ee 
pata | 
Made in sections fol 


roof. Ali Rustic work of well- 
Beasoned material. Removable 
Seat at back. The whole stained 
and varnished inside and out. 
.| transit and erection 


Rustic 
off, 
Stained and varnished, 


Made from best 
Hardwood, Bark 


Stained and varnished. 


SONS (Dept. GI), FOREST HILL, S.E.: 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C, Railway) 
Established 75 years. 


Printed by THR OBANCERY LANE PRINTING WORKS, - 


E.O, 4. 
Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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iS AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS. 


ALCHICUMS, CROCUS SPECIES, . NERINES, 
/SYCLAMEN, etc., for July and August planting. 
lication. —BARR & SONS, 11, 12, and 13, King Street, 
Gden, London, W.C. 2. 

Sd 


(HS PLANT CATALOGUE and List 


‘eds for Summer and Autumn sowing now ready. Free 
be Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when 
)\OBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


NETTING.—From 2s. ld. per 50 yd. 
Cheapest House in the kingdom. Write us for 
/ousands of rolls stocked. 

}UARDS.—3 ft. long, two ends each doz., 
ji. doz. Carriage, 1 doz. 1s.,2doz. 1s. 3d., 3 doz. 1s. 6d., 
age paid. 

' MOWERS.—5 riveted blades, high 
is, brass bushings, close cutting, highly finished, 
| value. 8 in., 205. 6d.; 10in., 24s.; 12in., 25s. 6d. 
os extra. Garden Rollers, 29s. 6d. 
60 ft., 


if 

JEN HOSE.—Superior quality. 
¢ Carriage paid. Approval. 

\.—From 13s. 4d. All kinds supplied 


rardening, Camping, ‘Bathing, etc. Also Marquees. 
lus and you get very best possible value. 


IS BOUNDARY NETTING.—Lines top 
re 25 x2 yds., 16s. 3d.; 3 yds., 188. 3d.; 4 yds., 


ppro’ Superior New Netting, 6 ft., 11s. ; 9 ft., 17s. ; 
per dozen yards. Carriage paid. Standards for fixing 
wing Nets, Poles, and all requisites supplied. 


' THE BIRDS.—Rotless Tanned Net- 
? small mesh, as supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 
aslities, 50x1lyd., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. 9d.; 2yds., 78., 8s., 
| yds., 10s. 6d., 128., 20s. 3d.; 4 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s.; 
. 6d; 25 x 8 yds., 14s., 16s., 27s. Any size supplied. 
Ie Approval. Oheaper quality supplied. Measured 


.NETTING.—Tanned superior quality, 
imesh. 5 ft., 4s. 10d.; 6 ft., 5s. 8d.; 7 ft., 6s. 6d.; 8 ft., 
(t., 88. 6d. per dozen. Carriage paid 12 yds. and over. 
ther meshes on application. 

1B. HAWTHORN, LTD., Dept. G., Shrewsbury. 


{IANA SINO-ORNATA. Dazzling azure 


ipets in late Autumn. Young pot plants for immed- 
ing, 5s. per dozen, postage and packing paid for cash 
tr.—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six Hills 
yitevenage, Herts. 

ISH BULBS for early bloom next 
‘m. Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 
(, for immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 

. paid.—F’, G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
S— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
~ Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


? BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
‘6, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue Ne. 10 free. 


\ON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


} 


and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
oental Tron and Wire work of every description, 

. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
1 Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 


encing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.—~ 


N & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


& CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


Special Iris Planting Number 


Saturday, July 28, 1928 


Ves new catalogues of the finest 


Bulbs, Roses, and Fruit Trees are now ready. Copies will 
be gladly sent post free. Very shortly we shall be issuing our 
new catalogues of Rhododendrons, Azaleas,Shrubs, Hardy Plants, 
and Alpines and will gladly send you copies. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, & OCORISP, 
LIMITED, Twyford, E.C.; Bagshot» 
Surrey. 


\ITM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


; Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


"EVERYBODY'S GROWING IT. 
EMPEROR CABBAGE. 


W EBB’ 

“Britain’s Great Cabbage.” The earliest, best and most 
popular Spring Cabbage in cultivation. Remarkably free 
from any tendency to bolt. Awarded thousands of First 
Prizes. 6d. and 1s. per packet, ls. 9d. per ounce, post free. 
MR. E. ELSTON, Crediton, writes:—‘‘I have grown 
Webbs’ ‘Emperor’ for 40 years and I have never had its 
equal or seen one bolt.” 

MR. L. CANTER, of Gloucester, writes :—‘‘I have tried 
various varieties of Cabbage from firms of repute, but 
your ‘Emperor’ is earlier and superior in every respect. 
It is practically immune from bolting.” 
SUMMER LIST OF SEEDS POST FREE, 

EBB & SONS, LTD., Seedsmen by Appoint- 


ment to H.M. The King, STOURBRIDGE. 


RTINDALE’S _ Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


MPIRE BUYING BEGINS AT HOME. 


There are no finer BULBS _nor better prices 
than those to be obtained from— 


HERBERT G. LONGFORD, of Abingdon, Berks. 
Hee and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


OLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—Choice Tulips 
and other Bulbs. List on application —W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


ee Oe from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


AMBOO CANES.—4 ft., 4s. 9d. ; 4 ft., stout, 
7s, 6d. ; 5 ft., 13s. 6d. ; 6ft., 16s, 9d. ; 7 ft., 17s. 6d. ; 8ft., 21s. 6d., 
per 100, carr. pd.—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, Minster St., Reading. 


RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 
tions at £1, £2 10s., and £5. Free delivery —G. GHOSE 


Berks. ; London, 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
varieties, also Plants. REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 


Leicester. 
Gai GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 


houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
: GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks 


rdenin 


ILLUSTRATED 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN, THE GARDEN 


Pa 


a@ 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S CABBAGES. 

The best-varieties for Spring cutting are :— 
SUTTON’S HARBINGER, per packet, 1s. and Is. 6d. 
SUTTON’S APRIL a * 1s. and 1s, 6d. 
SUTTON’S FLOWER OF SPRING ,, ls. 

‘*T have a bed of over 7,000 of your Flower of Spring 
Cabbage which presents a fine sight; in fact I am told there is 
nothing like it in the whole district. Every plant is a perfect 
specimen.”—Mr. E. F. Crocker, Ham Green Gardens. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 


WOOD, 
Formal and Rose 
e 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 


and at Scarborough. Plans. 


UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. —_ GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796, 


HERMOMETERS. — ‘‘Six’s” registering 


maximum and minimum. Zinc scale in heavily finished 


japanned metal case, complete with magnet. Suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed accurate, 
English made. Post free, 9%s.—RUFFELL, Opticians, 


Tunbridge Wells. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. 

cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 48. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. gt—_WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.H. 1. 


eae TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


l S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER'S as above. 


EBSTER’S “CASCADE ” NOZZLES fit any 


can or hose; spread or pour any way; no splashing; dirt 
don’t choke ; last for years. 2s. 3d. or 3 for 6s., from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 28. each (postage 6d.); 248. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 


Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., “G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool, 


a ee for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JOSEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
‘ Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W-. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—'‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188. 6d. per 

gall., cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 1b. tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s, 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &ce. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, ds. a 


ewt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


PE RE POULTRY MANURE, sacked, 5s. a cwt. 
f.o.r.—R. H. POCKLINGTON, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


GARDEN NETTING 


ROTECT YOUR FRUIT, ETC., FROM 


Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 


ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd. 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s. 5 
by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 


Lists and samples Tennis 
& SONS, Net Works, 


in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. 
Border and all nets free.—GASSON 
Rye. ’Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 


very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 18s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4 yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETIING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


ETTING—Protect your fruit trees, shrubs, 

and plants with our Specially Prepared Netting. Price on 

application to STUARTS & JACKS, LTD., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and Ser paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


lie it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8S. 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


* TYUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT” shows how 

easily Fur and Wool-bearing Rabbits may be bred-to 
substantially augment an ordinary income. All details are 
provided from the actual experience of a practical Breeder. 
1s. post free from LK. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


YRAZY PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 
ing and unique effect. 
_ Broken waste MARBLE SLABS and T.UMBS, mixed colours. 
Slabs (fair sizes), 10s. a ton; Lumps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
Also TILES (blemished) for paths. 
FARMER & BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 


: 63, West- 
minster Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 


AWN SAND for Golf Tees and Greens, 


4 Lawns, Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, etc. Specially 
repared to eradicate weeds; encourages growth of grass, 
Simple to apply, quick and efficient in action. Per ewt., 148. ; 
561bs., 88.5 28lbs., 4s.6d.; 141bs. 38. Carriage paid.— 
HEEANDI, LTD., 5, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


UTHORS & COMPOSERS.—MBS. of all des- 


if criptions required by ARTHUR H. SrocKWE LL, Lrp., Pub- 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond. Est. 1898. Advice & Booklets free. 


MAS CHOCOLATE AND CIGARETTE 


CLUBS.—Spare time Agents wanted. Fry’s, Rowntree’s, 
Cadburys, etc. Excellent Commission. No Outlay. Particulars 
Free.—_SAMUEL DRIVER, South Market, Leeds. 


(JOAL, COKE, AND ANTHRACITE, Lowest 


Summer Prices. Trucks to any station or delivered 
cellars. HOUSE COAL, 17s. per ton at pit. ANTHRACITE, 
228. SEMANTHRACITE (Reg.), Large, 19s. ; Nuts, lf} ins. x 
23 ins., 22s. 3d. BUCKLE FURNACE COKE (as supplied to 
H.M. the King), Large Coke, 15s.; Coke Nuts, 15s. 64.—BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CO.,, 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you’ Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use’ them; 2d. post 
free, — TRIMNELI,, ‘The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


Cardlff. 


PLANTS, &e. 


LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 
paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 

and’ packing. Descriptive catal f — Ti 
=i sp atalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
tgp Catalogue, 1928, 


Contich, Belgium. 


free.—DE LAET, 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s. free. 
6 Bee orchis, 6s. 6fragrant Gnat orchis. &s 6 

q E ‘ , 6s. fragrant Gne 5s, 6s. 6 B ‘e 

orchis, 6s 6 Orchis O'Kellyi, 10s. —O'KELLY ‘ aed 

Ballyvaughan, Ireland, ‘4 ae 
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ACTI TEXAS CACTI.—25 mixed, large- 


blooming varieties, 30 shillings; 50 Cacti, real beauties, 
mixed, 60 shillings; 75 Cacti, a wonder mixture, 80 shillings ; 
100 specimen Cacti, mixed varieties, 100 shillings; five 
packets mixed Cacti seed, 4 shillings; one Giant Cactus, 20 
shillings; one large Tree Cactus, 10 shillings. All plants are 
hardy and flowering, suitable for hothouse, landscape, rockeries, 
pots and pans for the Florists’ trade. Cacti have become the 
rage in America, and no home or garden is complete without a 
few of these strange, queer plants. We guarantee safe arrival or 
money refunded, and pay the freight charges. Prompt ship- 
ments. We accept your currency or bank notes.—TEXAS 
CACTI CO., Box 7, Station A, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Harry 
L. Bateson, Manager. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


\ Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


(jan anyone recommend an efficient LADY 
) GARDENER? Must have had several years experience, 
Garden one acre, small greenhouse ; help given.— MRS. PARKE, 
Pye Corner, Broadway, Wores. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING BULBS 


for Immediate Planting 


Colchicum giganteum... 4/6doz. 30/- 100 
Colchicum speciosum .. 5/6 ,, 40/- ,, 
Coichicum speciosum . 

album ie ae . 16/- ,, 1/6 each 


Also many New and Rare kinds in New List. 


Crocus medius-—richviolet 4/= doz. 30/= 100 
Crocus spezciosus rich 
bine a Mee, leek Lee ieee, 1 L216 Se 
Crocus speciosus 
Aitchisonii—softlavender 3/~ 20/- _, 


Crocus Zonatus — rosy 
Wilacieuee — eee .. 1/6, 2/=,, 7/6,10/-,, 
and 70/~, 90/= 1,000 
The above, with many other Species of Crocus, 
will be found in New List, free on application. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY 


-CURDS > =————- 
NINE STAR PERENNIAL 


BROCCOLI 


THIS WONDERFUL VEGETABLE, 


Se of planted NOW, provides 
the following March, 
April, and May an 
abundant crop of 
Broccoli, nine heads on 
every plant, and repro- 
duces every year. No 
frost will kill 
them, and they are 
fit just when there are 
no green’ vegetables 
about. You must try 
them. 


Seed, 1/ & 2/6 a 
packet. Plants, 6 for 
1/6, 2/6 dozen, 10/- 
50, 18/6 100. Packed 
in Moss and post paid 
for Cash with order 
or C.O.D. 


CHARLES LEWIN CURTIS, F.R.HS., 


Seedsman to H.M. King George V., Chatteris, Cambs. 


July 28 
LOLOL ADELE PL 


Fruit tree wa 


OR an _ economical gy 
wash, cheap enough 
lavishly used, XL ALL Ext 
Quassia is ideal. Careful p 
ation renders it especially eff 
Of all nurserymen, seedsme 
florists. 


. 


XL ALL EXTRACT of QUA 
G. H. RICHARDS LT! 


234, Borough High Street, London 
See page 487. 


agg BP sep Nel gd aD Se PR Ret NP aa 


R. 493 


NELSON FLOWER SHOW 
CHORAL CONTEST 


including 
Vegetables, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbi 
Saturday, September ist, : 
Open Classes, Trade, Gentlemen, and Ay) 


Schedules from Secretary, JoHN H. WarRsur’ 
Chapel House Road, Nelson, Lancs. 


EB TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, LTD., 51 Newland, LIN 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 Ibs., 3/6; 14 lbs., 6/—; 28 lbs., 10/—3 56 lbs., 18/=; 112 lbs., 32/~. 

obtain locally, direct fram the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


ov < 
=, LONDONG 
rw) 4 
TRADE MARI 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 1 


Or, if unable to 


28, 1928 


S CHEAP 
AS THE CHEAPEST 


Bat good as the Best ! 
OW prices alone hold no attrac- 
_ tion to any experienced buyer. 
9d Value is the only criterion of 
Vit. 

iw then to choose between cheap- 
4< market scourings and bulbs of 
sendable quality ? 


Try this Test— 


f, when you receive my 
ulbs, Or When they have 
lowered, you are not entirely 
atisfied with your bargain, I 
vill return your payment 
no full. 


ider such terms you cannot lose 
| you may be entirely sure of my 
‘d faith and confidence in the 
lity of the goods offered. I 
OW you cannot get better value. 


Compare these prices— 


Snowdrops .. for 20/- 
)May-flowering Tulips (mixed) for 20/- 

jection of from 10 to 30 var- 

ies most poppies May-flower- 
B Tolips ... a2 7/6 100 
affodils or Mibeissi (mixed) for 20/- 
ection of 10 popular varieties 7/6 100 
, better varieties,. _15/- 100 

0 Spanish or Dutch Iris 
iixed * ee tom 20/= 
ome grown L. ‘candidum for 20/- 


ld harvested a splendid crop of Tulips. 
of the following at 1/- doz. or 7/6 
outon d Or, Clara Butt, Tonnaye, 
arncombe Sanders, Picotee, W. Cop- 
nd, Inglescombe Pink or Yellow. 


i dozén other varieties to choose from 
hinder 3/- doz. 


‘ doz. doz. 
Ob. . 1/6 Weardale Per- 
Sion 1/3 fection... ... 6/6 
Scarlett H= - BDosoris’... ... 6/- 
ao ’ Golden Spur ... 1/- 
MN feeo/- Poet Narcissus 1/- 
MMNG/G White’ Lady ... 1/- 
Be elory Be Cossack, ... _.... 4/- 
fee 2. 2/6 Bernardino. ... 4/6 
€rfulness ... 7/6 Sweet Scented 
éy Moore ... 7/6 flionquils <-,.... 1/3 


ible White Pocticus 7/6 100 


‘es of other varieties equally as cheap. 
All clean true stocks, 


‘ae of the above represent my 
indard List Prices; some are 
cial. In either case there is no 
le nearly so good as “Right 
Iv” to secure your bargains. 
jay is the thief of opportunity. 


orbert G. Longford, 


Bulb Grower, 


FIL List 
ABINGDON, BERKS. 


quest 
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Essential to Every Ints Garden 


A COLLECTION OF 


The DYKES Irises 


Cretan see Ye. Sra cag aie Harmony ere eZ wotlver Wist- ...-2)- 

Istria ... ... 2/- Ariadne eae 3 On Rubyre. se) = = Sapphire= ... -2/- 

Kurdistan ... 5/- . Goldcrest ... 2/- Safrano ee ee acl rant Shae MES 
One each of the above for £1. Carriage paid. 

Ariadne ... 3/6 Wedgwood ... 17/6 Cretan aor L/ ee tarmornyvaee «1 2/- 
Lustre Bea l'5/- Simplicityy seven 1)- Safrano ee 2 | See yee scm egg WE 
Aquamarine... 8 01/-" 5 Lulworth) |, 22. 65)/= 
One each of the above for £2. Carriage paid. 

Goldcrest pee 2 = Lustre lo) = )ebrilliant ... 2/6 Sapphire sco" WA 
Moonlight ... 7/6 Harmony ... 2/- Amber | Oe O ct 5) — 
Venetia 2 Jj es Aphrodites 15/6 


One each of the above for £3. Carriage paid. 


Descriptive Catalogue post free from 


MRS. W. R. DYKES, Bobbingcourt, Pyle Hill, Woking, Surrey 


eae. Risuceing Irises 


SPECIAL REPLANTING SEASON OFFER 


During the next few weeks, while we are 

replanting our stocks, we are prepared 

to give exceptional value in the following 

offers, all made up of high-class and 
beautiful varieties. 


13 plants to a dozen, 15/-, 20/-, and 25/- 


LOWE & GIBSON, LTD., Crawley Down, Sussex 


Sweet Pea 


Seeds 


from 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


the best sample seeds 


WHOLESALE 


UNIC S. A., Lausanne 


Switzerland 
supplies the best SPRAYERS of all kinds 


lV GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Pouliry A ppliances, 
of every description. 


Wak 


Poultry Houses from 
£1 12 6 


oo 2 Seah @ 


BASKETS & 
erie Visto > 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


Gardening Difficulties 


Whatever your difficulty is in grow- 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 
we are ready to give the best Advice, 


Address—THE EDITOR, ‘Gardening Illustrated” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


 Suit-all” 
GOODS GIVE 

UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION 


Greenhouses from Huts from 
£4 2 6 #3 2 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


Gow’s ‘‘ PERFECT” Pea Netting 


A Sorr BUT VERY 
STRoNG COTTON 
Corp NB&TTING, SIX 
INCHSQUARE MESH, 
STEAM TARRED, 
AND ROT-PROOFED. 
Supplied in Pads 
of 6, 12, 25, 50, and 
100 yards long. 
Tlb. 141b. 281b. 561b. lewt. 
GOW’S LAWN SAND .. 3/- 5/- 8/6 15/- 27/- 
Daisy Eradicator. 
‘cowo” WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 11/6 21/- 
Non-poisonous. Gets all the Worms. 
HUNGOWCIDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 17/6 
Soil Fumigant. Bags Free. Carriage Paid. 
Ask your 8eedsman for them. 


HUNTER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 
LIVERPOOL 


STRONG AND 
DURABLE, WILL 
LAST FOR YEARS 


Catriase Paid High .. 3ft. 44ft. 6ft. 9ft. per 
3% 
Ry Sealons tia Prices—7d. od. 1/- 1a Tuning 


Ipswich writes :— England & Wales JF 
‘Seat arrived safely. Jolly good value. Please send me 
a12A Seat for three per- 
sons, cheque enclosed.” 
(Lists Free) 


Designed and 
Manufactured by :— 


WALTER TODD 

(Desk G.I.) Z z ee 
Kidderminster, Worcs, (2° ~~~" Be 

ee as 9 3 anaes Design No. 12A, for three persons 


Design No. 12A, 
for two persons. 


To seat two persons .., 10/= 
To seat three persons ... 16/= any 


6 Me —far and away the finest hoe b F 
Why has the Sproughton HOE which has ever been devised— D@@N orgotten ? 
Or has the present generation of Gardeners never heard of it? 
It was invented by the late Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A., 
and described by him in his classic, ‘‘ The Book of the Rose.”’ 
This is what he says :-— 

“Tt has all the advantages of the Dutch Hoe withouti s disadvantages, and 
with these other virtues in addition :—The earth, in passing over the blade, 
does so unimpeded ; it does not have to pass through a hole as in the Dutch 
Hoe, since there is only one connection 
between the handle and the blade. Ina 
stiff soil it can be used sideways if neces- 
sary, plough fashion; and it has a free 
point, which has 
many advantages. 


Price, 3s. 6d.; 
by post, 4s. 


“Further, and especially, it is a Duplex: it is just as 
efficacious in drawing as in pushing, and ordinarily should 
be used for pushing and drawing alternately, thus covering 
[Z J double ground, as it wastes no time in the air. 

be A very short trial willalso show that it will work the ground the other 
- side of a plant, between it and the next one, without the user changing his 

position, as no other hoe will.’’ 

USED BY Mr. F. DAVIDSON for 22 years, and strongly recommended by him. 


July 7th.—I am very pleased with the ‘Sproughton’ Hoe, and, what is a better certificate, 
my gardener, a class of man so conservative about tools, also thinks it excellent. Please send 
me thrée more.’'—H. A. Casson, Esq., Arthog, N. Wales. 


F. DAVIDSON & CO. 


ia2as, GREAT PORTLAND ST... LONDON, 


WwW, 
Ask for Brochure ‘‘ D,” post free 


VAPORIT 


July 28, 


sea Lil TLe’s 


4 WEED KILLE!I 
ZLIQUID& cet POWD) 
~ In Tins & Drums- Por 


1 
5, b2h 510) 
Sa gallons 


In Tins & Cas 
ie To make 12, 
>] 100 to 1,000 gal 


M LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASH 


Booklet on application 


a 
gm MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, 11 
DONCASTER 


KILLS in: 
IN THE 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


| Of all Seedsmen 


SONA t 


a 


means certain death 
greenfly and other 
garden pests 

Per 9* Tube — 


Cd 


Makes 11 gallons of © 
non - poisonous thoroughly __ 
effective syringing liquor. 


PREPARED IN A FEW MINU 
Cirengol will give you healthy, bea’ 
blooms—start spraying ow. 


Of all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Stores 
Sole ACanufacturers : 


THOS. CHRISTY & CC 
6, Old Swan Lane, London, E. 


Highly commended by Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


WOODLIGE 


AND 


SAFETY FIRST 
FOR ANIMALS 
AND PEOPLE 


Non-caustic; colourless; 
no smell ; kills the roots ; 
superior to arsenical 


=o": ANT DEATH 


iatsta canada CORRY’S Non-Poiscnous. 
age Fae ; SIMPLY REQUIRES SPRINKLING 
4, 12%, 25, 50, 100, 250 CAUSES DEATH IN 30 SECONDS 
gallon tins. TO ANTS, WOODLICE, EARWIGS, 
SPECIAL— SNAILS, SLUGS, and kills or brings 
For Parks and Recre- | Mice, Rats and Rabbits from their holes 


Mid ation Grounds—in bulk | 20zs. 1/-,40zs.1/9,1pt.3/+.1pt.5/-,1at.9/- 
SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN. gP jel peas SAE 


Corry’s Safe and Sure 


WaspNestDestroyer 4 


THE LEADING 


Not direct from the Manufacturers: CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1 


NON-POISONOUS ty 


Better than Cyanide ft 4 
For 2 fi 20 40 nests 
7d. 1/4 3/6 6/6 ) 
From 8eedsmen and Chemists. v. 
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ATE your Fences, Trellis, Garage 


“ROPITEX” 
OD PRESERVATIVE 


VarerPRoor, RoTPRoor, AND HYGIENIC 
» applied with paint brush for all wood work, 


new or old. 
} PRICES: 
5 10 gall. 
‘at and Dark Oak 3/6 12/6 22/6 
“k Red 3/6 6126 22/6 
‘k Green .. 4/6 15/ 27/6 


] 


| Carriage paid on orders over 20/-. 
' ROPITEX PRODUCTS CO., 
‘thony, Heath Park Avenue, CARDIFF 


PLEASE MENTION 


‘RDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


iHEN 


WRITING ADVERTISERS 


Bargain in the Choicest 


ELPHINIUMS 


|You will save money by planting now our 


strong, transplanted, named Delphiniums. 


NY STORMONTH, Light Azure Blue, very 
avoisz, beautiful Blue, resembling precious 


MOSUM, rich Blue, very good. 
he DOONE, medium Blue, large flower. 
H. J. JONES, beautiful silvery Blue, extra 


r=DEN BEAUTY, pale Blue, large and tall. 
(LIA, pale Blue and Pink, White eye. 


1 each of above 


” ” ” 


. H. SINGLETON, 


3/= Carriage 
5/6 Paid, 
C.W.0. 


Ltd. 


touses Lane, ST. ANNES- ON-SEA 


Lead Bath 
and Stork 
on Recon- 
structed 

Stone 
Pedestal. 


vpointment 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


Clematis, 


hard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
ULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


SUNDIALS, 
BIRDS’ BATHS, 
VASES, FIGURES 


Etc., in Imperishable 
Reconstructed Stone 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue C1 


CRAZY AND SQUARED 


PAVING 
DWARF WALLING 
ROCKERY STONE 

Direet from Quarries 
Write for Booklet C& 


THE 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 
76, Chancery Lane, W.O.2 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Orchids, and 
Ohrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 


All orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


State quantity of 
each size required, 
and have Carriage 
_ Paid quotation, or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


=. =e 
N'S fs 
RIES 
0, Duchess of York, Duke, and 
ie Royal Sovereign. Pot plants 
f and runners of all leading [% A 


varieties. List and Cultural % ‘ 
. Hints erates ] 


as 


CUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 


BAN EK ERUPT sTockzk 


Large Purchase of Strong Bamboo Canes 


50,000—6 ft. 28/32 lbs. per 100, at 10/6 per 100, 100/- per 1,000 
50,000—8 ft. 40/45 lbs. per 100, at 14/- per 100, 135/- per 1,000 
Usual Prices 15/- and 20/- per 100 respectively. 


UNTIL CLEARED. CANNOT BE REPEATED. 
Large stocks of other sizes. Price List free 
A. E. DAVIES & CO., 

164, Lever Street, City Road, London, E.C. 1 


Look closer at the Rose Trees ! 
See any Greenfly? Get rid of 
the pests before they do any 
damage. How? Keating's, of 
course | Sprinkle it on liberally, 
it won't harm the Roses, nor the 
Plants in the Green House. Use 
Keating’s to kill ants—use it 
everywhere to kill all Insect 
Pests. Harmless to animals. 


ATINGS 


KILLS Flies, Ants, Moths, 
Fleas, Bugs, 


Beetles. 
Cartols 2d., 6d., ieee 


KINNELL’S “XL” PUMPS 


ARE WELL MADE & USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 
No. 44.-PUMP & BARROW SET. 
1 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 


With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 


With 


List C 120 post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 
Garden, Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


Bearded 


IRIS 


Special Iris List to he had on application. 
Our collection at Keston consists of 
over 100,000 plants, which, grown 
in poor soil in the open field, will 
thrive anywhere. Enquiries solici- 

ted and advice given free. 


G. Reuthe, 


FOXHILL NURSERIES, KESTON, KENT 


Telephone: FARNBOROUGH 249 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 


to soundness and quality before dispatch. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 ven Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULOAN INCINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 

2 for 22/6. 
Oarriage on one, either 
size, 1/-. 

Oarriage on two, either 
size, 1/6. 


‘WetQ———=—> 
LosTock IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


““Orabbing ” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 1 8 /6 
(Post free) 
OSW Ol or ©: 0: D: 

Send for Illust. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2 


PUMP ONLY. 


din. Zin. lin. 1tin. 
17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


Phone: 
Hop 0362 


1 


< 
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AUGUST HORTICULTURAL SHOWS 


The Barcombe Cottagers’ Horticultural Society 


will hold its 
ANNUAL Snow 
with ATHLETIC SPORTS 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST 6th, 
(August Bank Holiday) 
AT BARCOMBE PLACE, 


Schedules from Hon. Sec. & Treas, Mr, W. LINTER, 
“Fernhill,” Barcombe, Sussex. 


1928 


Spend Bank Holiday at 
BLE TCHLEYT Sszaow 
MONDAY, AUGUST 6th, 1928 
HORSE JUMPING, ATHLETIC SPORTS, 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, Eve. 
Show opens 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Great Amusement Park (100 side shows). 
Admission: Adults, 2/4. Children, 1/. (Including tax.) 


Full particulars with Entry Forms and Schedules from 
the Secretary, HEDLEY J. CLARKE, Bletchley. 


BEXHILL OLD TOWN 13th ANNUAL 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SHOW 


will be held on 


Wednesday, August 8th, 1928 


Secretary, J. BRYANT, 19, Wilton Road, Bexhill. 


NORTHAMPTON MUNICIPAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
The THIRTEENTH 


Great Annual FLOWER SHOW 


will be held in 
ABINGTON Pak kx 
on Wednesday and Thursday, August 8th & 9th, 1928 


Schedules and all information on application to 
H. Curtis, Abington Park, Northampton. 


The BRITISH GLADIOLUS SOCIETY’S 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
at the 
R.H.S. Halls Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1 
On FRIDAY, AUGUST 10th, 1928 
12 noon to 6 p.m. 

Admission, 26. Members and R.H.S. Fellows tickets 
admit free. 13 Championship and other Challenge 
Trophies, etc. The World's Largest Gladiolus Show. 
Hon. Sec.—Mr. A. E.. Amos, 10; Bergholt Road, 

Colchester. 


FRODSHAM 
Horticultural & Agricultural Society 


TWELFTH ANNUAL SHOW 
will be held on the ATHLETIC GROUND, FRODSHAM, on 
SATURDAY, AUGUST i1l1th, 1928 


Schedules from W. A. H1ri1, Lowland Road, Runcorn. 


HORFIELD & BISHOPSTON HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
ANNU AT SoHo ww 
will be held at 
Bristol Rugby Cround, Filton Avenue, Horfield 
On Wednesday, August 15th, 1928 
£150 IN PRIZES 


‘ Schedules can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. J. 
WALL, 58, Bishop Road, Bishopston. 


EASTBOURNE FLOWER SHOW | 
AUGUST 1Sth & 1Gth 
CuassEs ror Groups of Plants & Ferns, Tables 
of Roses, Easkets of Roses, Cut Flowers, 
Tables of Fruit, Table Decorations, and 
Vegetables 


Schedule of SECRETARY, 17, Tideswell Road, Eastbourne. 


New Byth Amateur Floral and Horticultural 
and Highland Games Society 


SHOW 
will be held on 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 17th, 1928 


Sec. and Treas. Mk. EDWARD ANDERSON, Bridge Street, 
New Byth, Aberdeenshire. 


RADSTOCK SUMMER SHOW 


(Affiliated to R.H.S. and British Gladiolus Society) 


Saturday, August 18th 
TEN-POUND CLASSES FOR 
CARNATIONS, Roses, GLADIOLI, HERBACEOUS, ETC. 
Prizes over £200 in value 


Schedules from D, DAvVIEs or A, CRIDDLE, Radstock, 
Bath. 


WEST HAM ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ UNION 
19th ANNUAL SHOW 


will be held at the 


TOWN HALL, STRATFORD, E. 15 
on Saturday, August 18th, 1928 


Schedule of Open Classes from Hon. Sec., F. SPECHT, 
142, Tennyson Road, Stratford, E. 15. 


HELSBY FLOWER SHOW 


will be held on 


SATURDAY, AUG. 18th, 1928 
The fiaest Vil'age Show in Cheshire 


Schedules can be obtained from Hon, Sec., Mr. A. COOKE, 
Helsey, Ches. 


EASTINGTON & FROCESTER 
HORSE SHOW & SPORTS 
Flower, Fruit, & Industrial Exhibition 
GREAT ANNUAL SHOW 
at EASTINGTON, NR. STONEHOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
on Saturday, August 18th, 1928 


Schedules, Entry Forms, and all particulars from the 
Secretary, T. A. CRITCHLEY, Westend, near Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire, 


EASTON-IN-GORDANO AND PILL 
DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(Affiliated to the National Sweet Pea Society.) 
FOURTH ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 
AUGUST 18th, 1928 

at HEYWOOD FIELD, PILL 
PRIZES OVER £100 IN VALUE OFFERED. 
Schedules on application to the Hon. Sec., LIEvT.-CoM. 
S. W. FARMAN, R.N., Parsonage House, Easton-in-Gordano, 
near Bristol. Entries close Monday, August 13th. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
PERTHSHIRE 
GRAND FLORAL EXHIBITION 
will be held in the 
crTyYrY HALLS, PET EL 


on WEDNESDAY and TRURSDAY, 
August 22nd and 23rd, 1928 
Schedules of Prizes can be obtained from Sec. and Treas., 
Mr. JAMES G, YouNG, 59, South Methven Street, Perth. 


NEWARK and DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL and 
ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ SOCIETY 


ANN UU AL SE oO wo 
of FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, ete. 
to be held in the TOwN HALL, NEWARK 
on FRIDAY & SATURDAY, AUG. 24 & 25, 1928 


All communications to the Hon. Sec., J. W. BRown, 
“*Cosmea,” Winthorpe Road, Newark. 


POYNTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


will hold its 


THIRTY-SIXTH SHOW 


in FOYNTON PARK 
on SATURDAY, AUGUST 25th, 1928 


Schedules from Hon. Secs., Mr. 8. H. YEARSLEY, Brook 
Cottage, Clumber Road, Poynton, and Mr. 8. BRYNING, 
The Village, Poynton. 


LONGRIDGE and DISTRICT 
Horticultural Society 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER SHOW 
in the Co-operative Halls, Longridge 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 25th, 1928 


Schedules from Hon. Sec., WM. Hatt, ‘ Wilmcote,” 
Halfpenny Lane, Longridge. 


. 


South West Ham & District Horticultural 


Society, Ltd. 
(Affiliated to A.O.S. and London Gardens Guild) 


32nd ANNUAL FLOWER & VECETABLE SHOW at the 
Public Hal), Canning Town, E., on 8aturday, Aug. 25th 
at3p.m. Official opening at 6.30 p.m. 
OPEN CLASS CUP, SILVER & BRONZE MEDALS 
Valuable Prizes. Competitors Invited. 
Schedules 2d. from Hon. Sec., J. B. TUTTLEBER, 59, 
Dongola Road, Plaistow, E. 


COALVILLE & DISTRICT COTTAGERS’ 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


29th Horticultural Industrial and Bread 
and Confectionery Exhibition 
will be held on 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 25th, 1928 
when over £200 will be offered in Prize Money, Cup, & Medals. 
Schedules, Entry Forms, and any information relating 
thereto on application to D. SUMMERS, Hon, Sec., 145, 
Belvoir Road, Coalville. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITIE 
of the 
Lowton and District Horticultural §; 
to be held at LANE HEAD, LOWTO 
on SATURDAY, AUGUST 25th, ; 


Hon. Sec., GEORGE H.:Cor, F.R.H.S., 258, Newtor 
Lowton, nr. Newton-le-Willows, Lanes. 


CHESHIRE AGRICULTURAL §$0¢ 
(Federated) 
SHOW AT CHESTER 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29th, 19 


Open Horticultural Show of Cur FLowmrs, — 
VEGETABLES and TABLE DECORATIONS, 


For Schedules apply to T. A. BECKETT, St. Wy 
Chambers, Chester. 


RUTHIN FLOWER SH 
Thursday, August 30th, 1928 


Exhibition of 
FRUIT, FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, DECOR. 
FRUIT anp FLOWER TABLES, Ere. 


20 SILVER CHALLENGE BOWLS 


Schedules post free on application to JoHn J. Bi 
Sec., Bryn Siriol, near Ruthin. 


AUDLEM FLORAL FE 
AUGUST 30th, 1928 


£300 offered for Table Decorations, Fruit, Flow: 
Vegetables, Cheese, Butter, Roots, ete, Tr 
Stands and Exhibits. Sheep Dog Trials. Ho 
leaping and Children’s Pony Riding Classes. St: 
City Military Band. Dancing. Old English F 
Licensed and Other Refreshments. 


Schedules, etc. from A. C. WILLIAMS, Sec., Audlem 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


If you do not.see, what you wan 
advertised in this issue, pleas 
write the Editor, - = 


We want to assist you: 


ET “ GarpEninG ILLUs- 
TRATED ’ solve your garden 
problems and those of your 

friends. 


Make use of the QUERIES 
and ANSWERS Page. 


It costs nothing, and the advice 
of experts in every branch is always 
at your disposal. 


The name and address of the 
sender is required in addition to 
any “nom de plume ” under which 
the query appears. 


Each query should be on a 
separate sheet, the name and 
address being added to each. 


No queries can be answered 
by post. 


Address 


Editor, ‘Gardening Illustrated, 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 4 


White Fly 


bn Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
an easily and safely be eradi- 
sated by means of Abol White 
Fly Compound. No apparatus 


is needed. Simply pour the 
Compound down the centre path 
of the House at the rate of 23 fluid 
ozs. to 1,000 cubic ft. of space. 
When reckoning quantity re- 
quired allow 4-pt. for each 2,000 
cubic ft. 


Size. Price. Postage. 
pt. 1/- 6d. 
4 pt. 1/9 6d. 
Pt 3/- 9d. 
ie 5/- 9d. 
$ gall. g/- 1/3 
Gall. 17/- 2/6 


Of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, 

Ironmongers, Chemists, and Stores. 

Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


| Write for Descriptive Folders. 


 Abol 
White Fly 
Compound 


‘ol Non-Poisonous Insecticide is the 
idard remedy for Greenfly, &c., and 
ldew. !t also invigorates the growth of 
plant and refreshes the foliage. Abol 
vlean and wholesome to handle, has no 
y'easant odour, and is non-damaging to 
int. 


Jsed in the Royal Gardens. 
it, 1/4; pt., 2/2; qt., 3/4; 4-gall., 5/3 ; 
gall., 9/6. 


hol Patent Syringes 


Specially recommended by the National 
‘se Society. Give a perfect spray, variab'e 
iJeasity from fine to medium or coarse, as 
‘ired. Last a lifetime. 


.4(1 x 14), 16/4; No. 5(1 x 20), 21/-; 
. 6 (14 x 20), 26/-. Bend “A” not 
included, but 1/6 extra. 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Ironmongers, 
‘emists, and Stores. So'e Proprs. and 
infrs., Abol Limited, ! 1, Beltring, Paddock 
od, Kent. 


tide to Garden Pests—Gratis 
and Post Free 


€ 
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GreenFl 
and aaee 
insect 3 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


Mix one eggcupful of “Compo” 

with two eggcupsful of paraf- 

fin, add two gallons of hot 

water, and spray hot enough 
to bear the hand in it. 


Guaranteed not to injure the most delicate plants 


COMPO LTD., DUKINFIELD 


Indispensable in the Garden “@@ 


MANURES 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 


i 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure; 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


THOMSON’S 


VEGETABLE MANURE-= Per- 
fect Food—1 owt., 30/-; 56 lb, 16/-; 
28 lb., 9/=; 14 lb., B/=; 71b., B/=; tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE —an excellent stimu- 
lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 141b., 5/6; 
7 lb., 3/=; tins, 1/3. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


fi CMe 
YY 


The Right Sprayer 
“wartemn” sorev.cm for the Job—and 
weounewrace’ eros at the Right Price Too! 


f-om 21/- to 30/-- 


99 
66 
‘“‘Martemith” 
S. 44, 
Sprayers Prowmatlo Hand 


Price 45/-. 


are made in a wide variety of types to cover every Spray- 
ing and Limewashing purpose. Compare the quality of 
the ‘‘ Martsmith ’’ with any other and note the price! 


The latest “‘Martsmith ’ Catalogue is yours for the 
asking. Why not send a pestcard ncw ? 


MARTINEAU & SMITH 
Sprayer 8.43. Capacity 1; galls. 


Price 58/-. Holloway Head Birmingham 


SPL LES RIE REISE 
a: 


“* Martsmith” Pneumatic Shoulder 


. 
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Irises for September planting 


The following Irises can now "ibe offered at reasonable prices, 
and are highly 


Ambassadeur, 1/6; Ballerine, 1/6; Corrida, 3/6; Lord of June, 1/-; 
Magnifica, 2/6; Mdme. Chobaut, 3/6; Mercedes, 2/6; Moliere, 1/6; 
Mdme. Schwartz, 5/-; Prosper Laugier, 1/-; Souv. de Mdme. Gaudichau, 
2/6; Iris King, 1/- 


The Collection of 12 for 25/-, or 3 plants of each for 70/-, carriage paid. tts 


Two of our New Star Iris 


which are of outstanding merit : 


CASTOR.—A_ new colour in Irises, standards ivory, almost completely 
spotted crimson, falls the same but with ivory more marked in centre. 
The whole effect at a distance is bright crimson. Awarded the Silver 
Medal at the Iris Society. About 3 ft. 42/- each. 


SIRIUS.— A wonderful new seedling which may be roughly described as a 
greatly improved Souv. de Mdme. Gaudichau. The standards are, however, 
a more pronounced violet, and the whole flower about twice the size 
of Gaudichau. A very robust and well branched plant of great merit. 
Received the Silver Medal of the Iris Society in the class for 6 new 
seedlings. 4—44 ft. 42/- each. 


WRIFE FOR} FREE» LIST. 


Geo. Bunyard & Co., Ltd, ™°,ReyabNoreries 


od 


BARR’S FLAG IRISES onciig 2 
SHRUBBERIES, and for NATURALISI 

Awarded the Royal Horticultural Society's GOLD AXCEDAL at the Great Iris Conference. a 
The Iris is the “ Orchid ”” of the flower garden, its blossoms being the most rich and varied in colour of all hardy plants. !t should be extensively pla 


in flower and shrubbery borders and wild gardens. When established, the plents yield a great quantity of bloom. : 
BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF TALL : BEAUTIFUL BEARDLESS SPECIES 
FLAG IRISES IRISES Ag 
(May and June Flowering) 
3 each of 100 beautiful named varieties £10 10s. ae ers asics Flay | 
shan 30 WD D ib £5 5s, | each of 12 beautiful varieties abel Wate 
3 ” p05; ” 9 2” £2 15s, side ; 
eaers 12 s eS : 24/- & 36'- 
: 10 e ch of 10 beathifaieg varieties ee olla 
3 6 a 24 90 12/- & 18/- round ee Lakes, beside | 


Sel ciions for Extensive Plantings Mate 


1000 in 50 superb named varieties from all 
sections, £25, £35, G £45 


Mixture of many fine kinds (without names), 


per 100, 30/-; per doz, 4/- 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF DWARF 
BEARDED CRIMEAN JRISES 
(Flowering during March, April, and May) 


These beautiful Irises flower from March to May 
(before the Tall Flag Irises), and are therefore specially 
valuable in maintaining a succession of bloom from early 

spring. Being of dwarf growth they are suitable for 
planting in front of the taller growing Flag Irises, They 
are also valuable as permanent edgings to flower borders, 
and org charming subjects in the rock garden and for 
oO walis. 


3 each of 25 beautiful named varieties 40/- & 50/- 

oy) We * Pe 18'- & 25/- 

5a 6 i # . oe Zi 
Mixed Dwarf Crimean Irises (without names), 


30/- per 100; 4/- per doz. 


TALL BEARDED FLAG IRISES. 
Descriptive Catalogue of the largest collection of Irises in the world sent free on application 


BARR & SONS, H, 12 & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. c 


NURSERIES—TAPLOW, eae MAIDENHEAD ~~~ 


Mixed Beardless ‘Species te vatialle aro 
Ponds or in Borders, etc., 


per 100, 45/- ; per doz., 6/- 


BARR’S SELECTIONS OF IRIS 


K/EMPFERI a 
THE CLEMATIS-LIKE IRIS OF JAPAN 
3 each of 12 named varieties “195 oe 
ti iy MES 2 in) ee 


Extra Strong Clumps in choice named varie 
per doz, 30/-; each, 2/9 ~ 


Mixed Japanese Flag Irises, in Pe variet 
colour, per doz., 10/6 a 


a 
Orders for above Irises booked now for 
in August or September 


en 
Piv< 


a 
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pescpeid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


' 


C¢é © 

Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
| INDEX—lIllustrations in Capitals 
(US ees en <8, eeate 472) Gentiana Farreri and G, sino-ornata, in- Lavatera Olbia and Eryngium violetta RICHARDI 
kes ve at , 2 > ’ A EL 
‘rigida not fruiting... ayy ADS creasing... ac oa es Pa VES increasing .,, Z E Aan 0 485 Roses of ee nino te 
LL, THE MEADOW ... 472 IRIS BORDER IN CO CORK, AN 473 Lilies in pots.“ BeNOR oa de tc testes is 473 
yer,double .. .. + 473 IRISES, BEARDED, EARLIER 479 Lilies, sunstroke in 485 ROCK GARDEN, AN ULSTER Bo 
‘inus Beit. ae 479 Irises for the small amateur ous os utils} Lilium candidum .., 485 Scutellaria baicalensis coelestina, Poten- . 
> ROBUSTUS ens 473 IRISES, MR. PILKINGTON'S Lilium croceum ; es one xe) 485 tilla hybrida bicolor : : 85 
ara eabane) pr fe OF CROWING... 3 e477, Magnolia and Forsyth, cutting a, and Shrubs, small rooted, to hide tarred 
dy, a ase a a 3 a oes ose, 4/9) thinning Gooseberries and C t g 
Domenoieworiy” Si 2 MUGbS "SOME beaRbunss, of "° pelarontne ivpleat on cuts {Si Steawberie layer oi 
amage to, by birds... ess) 4/3 eee oo nee ha 2 nce A: PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST Sweet Pea trials, Scottish ye: 
dryseason.. 9. 0. 473 ISES, YELLOW BEARDED ... 475 AT VINCENT SQUARE ....., 483 ThelrisSociety'..  ... 1. . 472 


Some 


jast half-dozen summers have not 
'favourable to the most popular 
» of Irises,:the ‘‘ bearded ”’ section. 
e missed the July or August baking 
sures abundant bloom for the next 
vhile wet autumns have produced, 
_rhizome rot, or, if that has been 
leaf blotch, so that the foliage has 
ywematurely without doing its work 
is the plant. Moreover, especially 
gardens, belated frosts in the last 
aree springs have killed off in the 
se proportion of what flowers there 
iave been. The grower of Irises of 
tion, with decent 
‘conditions so easy 
warding, looks back 
y to such a season 
f 1922, following the 
ing and beneficent 
pf agar. 

he catholic gardener 
sure against the 
es of our climate by. 
| his scope and 
o have all his eggs 
basket. I wish to 
2 more, as the late 
kes was fond of 
the claims of other 
of the great Iris 
resides the ‘‘ tall 
’ As is well known, 
intative collection. of 
‘| provide flowers in 
| for to months in 
| In these notes I 
Aine myself to two 
thich belong, in the 
») June, but some 
| of which perform 
while some run well 
July, thus supple- 
‘or, it may be, com- 
' for, the ‘‘bearded”’ 
which begins with 
rds in April and ex- 
about the end of 


ind which gives its name to the 
roup is familiar enough, its sheaves 
| butterfly-like flowers rising from a 
‘ grassy leaves are the joy of many 
lous gardens. This species is Euro- 
spite of its misleading name, which 
\ther have been given to the closely- 
rientalis, a dwarfer kind with 
owers easily distinguished by their 
‘es. Moreover, the flower-stem does 
| Sibirica, top the leaves. These two 
ybridise freely, and the best so-called 
(‘<”” are mostly hybrids with the 
ver of orientalis on the tall stem of 
| The pick of these hybrids are the 


| 


| 
t 
[ 
i 


best plant in the batch to grow, such as 
Perry’s Blue, Dykes’ Kingfisher, and a fine 
form grown at Wisley which I distinguish as 
‘*Wisley Blue.’”? To make an effective 
sibirica bed one should start with some of 
the best of these and add to the variety by 
raising fresh forms from their seeds, which 
are abundantly produced. Again, typical 
orientalis is a beautiful plant, and the two 
varieties Emperor (a rich purple) and Snow 
Queen are of outstanding merit. The latter 
seems to seed true. Emperor should give 
fine seedlings, but so far it has disappointed 
me in that respect. 


Sir Arthur Hort among his June-flowering Irises at Hurstbourne 
Tarrant, Hants 


To the sibirica group belong further four 
good Chinese species, the violet Delavayi, 
which grows 5 feet high by water, Wilsonii, 
practically a yellow sibirica and beautifully 
marked, Forrestii, also yellow but dwarf, 
and chrysographes, dark purple “ lined ”’ or 
freckled on the falls with the gold which 
gives it its name. This crosses itself all too 
freely with the other members of the group, 
producing offspring which are often interest- 
ing and sometimes handsome. | ; 

All the sibirica group are moisture-loving 
in the sense that they are plants of the 
meadow, not, like their bearded cousins, of 
the dry hillside. But Delavayi is the only 


Beardless Irises of Summer 


one of the group which need be planted 
actually in or at the edge of water, and even 
this species will perform very reasonably in 
an ordinary not too dry border. The others 
may be very effective in damp ground close 
to a lake or stream, but such luxuries do not 
belong to all, and I am inclined to think that 
these things flower better and are also less 
liable to ‘‘ go wrong ’”’ in what is generally 
called ‘‘ good garden soil,’? such as suits 
Pzonies and Delphiniums. In a border of 
such soil facing full south and on a fairly 
steep slope I get a show of bloom of which I 
cannot complain. They like the free drain- 
age, and, the soil being light, 
they get every winter, to their 
manifest benefit, a good 
mulch of vegetable matter 
from the refuse pit. Sibirica 
and orientalis seem entirely 
well suited under these con- 
ditions. The Chinamen do 
fairly, but certainly do better 
in flatter, cooler ground. 
Chrysographes, I think, asks 
for a bit of shade, and 
Delavayi is for the bog gar- 
den, if there is one. 

I want to suggest the same 
unorthodox treatment for our 
second group, the spuria 
section, some of which make 
splendid companions for tall 
Delphiniums. Spuria itself 
has many forms, most of 
which are not very orna- 
mental, but good “ blues ”’ 
do exist, and there is a 
chanming variety called 
lilacina. But the real 
‘‘ royalties’? of this group 
are the yellow series, aurea, 
ochroleuca, Monnieri, and 
their intermediates. These, 
I have found, grow freely 
enough in heavy, damp soil, 
but I never knew what their 
output of flowers could be 
till, having nowhere else to 
put them in a new garden, I stuck them 
up on the aforesaid bank with the sibiricas, 
Pzonies, and Delphiniums. I now count 
20 spikes of flower in a clump which used 
to produce one or two. The monarch of 
them all is the variety of ochroleuca called 
gigantea or Shelford Giant, which seems to 
me the grandest of all Irises. In a good 
season it towers 6 feet (measured), and the 
segments of the huge ivory-and-gold flowers 
are beautifully waved. As I write (July 
2th) I have still spikes on my table. Aurea 
is all golden and Monnieri is of a soft prim- 
rose-yellow with very broad segments. This 
kind is hardly out before July. Of hybrids, 
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ochraurea (ochroleuca x aurea) is a very 
floriferous and handsome flag, and Monspur 
(Monnieri x spuria) is, in effect, an extra 
fine blue spuria. (It should be added that 
some rather inferior spuria forms are some- 
times sold as Monspur.) 

All of those so far mentioned are tall, 
stately flags 3 feet to 5 feet or more. high, 
whose broad sword-like foliage is decorative 
for several months. Two dwarfer species of 
the same group may complete the spuria 
patch, graminea (May-flowering), because of 
its delicious Plum-like scent, and Sintenisii 
(late June), which is like a reduced spuria. 
This group has the practical advantage that 
its members, once planted, may and should 
be left undisturbed for many years. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that, 
if one has no bog garden one may, with a 
little care as to choice of situation and feed- 
ing, obtain good results from all the kinds 
mentioned in both groups under conditions 
which most gardeners can command. And, 
if a last word of counsel may be allowed, in- 
crease your stock of such plants (or at least 
those of the sibirica group) by seed rather 
than Ly division, and in a few years you may 
have a collection with an individual and 
special interest. ArTHUR F. Hort. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Iris Society 


ULLETIN No. 6 of the Iris Society, 

edited by Mr. George Dillistone, is just 

out, and in addition to containing a full 
account of the Society’s activities it also con- 
tains a report of trials:of Bearded Iris carried 
out at Wisley under the auspices of a joint 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and the Iris Society. We are glad to note 
that the Iris Society is making good progress. 
The Hon. Secretary is Mr. G. L. Pilkington, 
Lower Lee, Woolton, near Liverpool. 


Celsia Arcturus 


This is easily raised from seeds, which may 
be sown any time during the next month to 
provide a batch for flowering next year. 
Should a batch have been raised earlier in 
the year they should now be flowering freely. 
Pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter are 
quite large enough for this plant. Celsia 
cretica is also another graceful plant worthy 
of mention for the conservatory, and a batch 
of young plants grown on now will be very 
useful early next year for associating with 
Clarkias, Schizanthus, etc., for grouping. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not resbonsible for the vtews 


The Meadow Cranesbill 


N regard to the correspondence under this 

head, the illustration (page 355) referred to 

by Col. Wolley-Dod is, I think, undoubtedly 
G. pratense. G. grandiflorum, perhaps, has 
larger, more bowl-shaped flowers than our 
native, but it is totally different in habit 
cince it does not exceed about 1 foot, while 
good forms of the Meadow Cranesbill will 
go up to 3 feet or even 4 feet. Further, G. 
grandiflorum is a ‘‘running’’ species, 
making broad masses with its mat of roots 
often several square yards in extent. The 
flowers are borne on stalks which are much 
more slender and not nearly so frequently 
branched as in G. pratense, and the approxi- 
mate height stated means that they only rise 
just clear of the dense carpet of leafage. The 
leaves of G. pratense, owing to their size and 
deeper and sharper indentations, have a more 
shaggy appearance than the rounder, more 
bluntly-cut foliage of G. grandiflorum. 

Col. Wolley-Dcd must have been unfor- 


expressed by correspondents 


tunate in his garden forms of G. pratense, 
for some of these are incomparably finer than 
any of the wild ones that I have ever seen, 
and no less may be said of the best white 
ones. The very inferior G. sylvaticum, 
which represents G. pratense in northern 
Britain, is frequently seen» in gardens 
masquerading as the latter.’ As to colour, 
the really blue Geranium has not yet arrived, 
and it probably never will, the ancestral red 
being of too fast a dye. The bluest one that 
I am familiar with is G. Wallichianum 
E. C. Buxton. This has exchanged the 
‘“ sreyish-blue ’’? described by Col. Wolley- 
Dod for the nearest thing to a Nemophila- 
blue (the large white eye suggesting that 
annual) that the genus has yet managed to 
acquire. A. T. JOHNSON. 


Are not your correspondents (e.g., 
page 442) mixing up Geranium pratense and 
G. sylvaticum, both native plants? I cannot 
imagine the former with ‘‘ red-purple ”’ 
flowers. It certainly never has them in the 


Geranium pratense, garden form, 3 feet 6 inches high, showing the 
characteristic leafage 


Richardia Elliottiana 


wild state. G. sylvaticum has purpl 
less deeply cut leaves, smailer sta’ 
is a profuse seeder. It is in Natu 
land plant, chiefly of northern distr 

Crewe. H. Wai 


Richardia Elfiottiana 


OR several years I have grown 

in clumps in the outdoor border. 
think, usually looked upon as 
house plant, but when, as thisyear, | 
happens to suit it, it makes a very | 
display outside. Some years it is 
in flowering, but at the moment ne: 
corm planted out is carrying a beat 
deep golden spathe, and everyone w 
into the garden is attracted by then 
on a lawn filled with this plant in f 
would make a glorious sight I shot 
Sussex. 


: 


Some noteworthy July flo 


The mention of Phyteuma tomos 
of July 14th) reminds one of P. orb 
very lovely British Rampion. Tt 
have been finer than it is this ye: 
Sussex Downs, and the beautiful d 
blue flower-heads look particularly) 
associated with our native smal 
Filipendula, with its cream 
blossoms, crimson-tipped buds, a 
delicate Fern-like foliage. Both | 
worthy of a place in the flower gar 
Phyteuma resents disturbance, but 
raised from seed. Long may it fl 
our Downs. 

In the same issue of GaRDENT 
TRATED I read with particula 
note on ‘* Kew in July,” whiel 
never looked so beautiful. 
of the tropical Water Lilies 
fection, but at the time of my 
was also blooming, and ne 
the glorious crimson  blos 
glaucous leaves been so fine, 
Parsons once wrote, ‘‘ refi 
phase of the sky, constant 
colour as clouds pass over.” — 
in addition to the Nelumbiu 
must associate with Japa 
Kaempferi, and various var 
seen flowering in the rock ga 
spite of all the hard things § 
critics a short while back, is 
as they ought to admit. Two ot! 
are, I think, worthy of notice, 4 
group of Prickly Poppies, Argem¢ 
cana, I think), with handsome fc 
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eam, and rich yellow blossoms, 
sre growing in the herb garden, 
the side of the hothouses and also 
on the lawn near there was a 
‘collection of Tigridias in great 
some pure white, others cream, 
d pink, without the usual charac- 
centres, and many of inter- 
These gorgeous Mexican 
ere evidently rejoicing in this long- 
ropical summer. He H.W. 


dioli in a dry season 
ot be out of place to read the 
note taken from the ‘‘ Modern 


a very trying one on account of 
y dry weather in nearly all sec- 
e country. The amateur and pro- 
rower suffered alike unless extra 
s had been taken. Personally, we 
‘trouble, and did not use water on 
at any time. In most parts of the 
luring a prolonged drought a good 
Jowers may be grown if the ground 
ghly cultivated at all times, never 
‘a crust to form. Our success has 
ared by pushing the plough morn- 
1, and night if necessary to keep a 
ch, and by so doing the moisture in 
ad cannot escape. It is best never 
your beds unless you can give them 
gh soaking, say, five barrels to the 
od. Not one person in a hundred 
~where near this amount, and, as 
‘one, it might be better left undone. 
. ground is thoroughly soaked care 
> taken that the surface is loosened 
‘crust is allowed to form. Another 
mistake is planting along the house 
e eaves and sometimes never culti- 
Better plant‘out in the garden in the 
inmshine and the Gladiolus beautiful 
ond beyond your greatest expecta- 
mly ordinary ‘‘ horse sense ’’ is used 
| Jor CoLeMAN. 


ag Gentiana Farreri and G. sino- 
ornata 
was a most interesting note by my 
[r. Ingwersen on page 463, on the 
ion of these two lovely Gentians, 
> are one or two details in which his 
ce does not exactly coincide with 
agree that raising stock of G. 
from cuttings is an unsatisfactory 
jereas plants from seed grow well 
a make excellent specimens. Seed, 


this species is now obtainable from 
f the firms who specialise in seeds of 
Jpines, including my own firm, and 


Eremuri in Scotland 


. Mundi is 
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I think Mr. Ingwersen, too. But whereas 
Mr. _ Ingwersen deprecates _ propagating 
Gentiana sino-ornata by spring and early 
summer struck cuttings, I strongly advocate 
it. I find that one can bring them on in 
small pots, and, by the right methods of 
keeping them growing, bring them to a point 
when, planted out in the soil and situation 
they require, they will go straight ahead with 
all the best summer months before them in 
which to make growth and to settle comfort- 
ably in before the approach of winter. 

There is a certain amount to be said for 
the autumn propagation which Mr. 
Ingwersen describes. We tried it here, and 
in the early days of the plant we used to 
practise it, but further experience led to our 
discarding it for the spring and early summer 
cutting method. Last season we distributed 
over 20,000 pot plants of Gentiana_ sino- 
ornata, all spring and early summer propa- 
gated from cuttings. The reports that came 
in as to the results obtained from this batch 
were so excellent, and the growth made by 
some of the batch which we planted out here 
was so prodigious, that this season we have 
seriously propagated the plant in quantity. 

It is surprising that anyone should be so 
foolish as to send out the weak plants which 
Mr. Ingwersen describes as having flooded 
the market when stout little pot plants can 
so easily be produced. The flooding was not 
so severe, however, as to affect the demand 
for all we produced last year, and | feel sure 
that the well-known excellence of Mr. 
Ingwersen’s plants will ensure the demand 
for them equalling the supply. 

Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


The Roses of yesterday 

I must plead guilty to Mr. F. A. Hamp- 
ton’s remarks about ‘‘ Maiden’s Blush.’’ I 
find he is quite correct in saying that it is a 
form of Rosa alba. 

In regard to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between Rosa Mundi, Cottage Maid, and 
York and Lancaster the matter is not quite 
so simple, as different authorities seem to 
contradict each other. Murrell, in ‘‘ My 
Favourite Roses and Why,’’ says that Rosa 
often confused with York and 
Lancaster; Benjamin Cant distinctly states 
that Rosa Mundi and Village Maid are one 
and the same. Both these references, there- 
fore, bear out what Mr. Hampton says in his 
criticism. 

Evidently what I should have written was 

“Rosa Mundi or Cottage Maid”’. 
‘‘ guite distinct from York and Lancaster.” 
In regard to the introduction of Rosa hemi- 
spheerica by Nicholas Lete, I had this piece 
of information from Louis Durand’s ‘‘ The 
Book of Roses ’’?:(John Lane). 

1 was pleased to find the real reason why 
Rosa cinnamomeéa had obtained this name 
was not in reference to its scent, as I could 
not imagine a Rose with a_ scent of 
Cinnamon. EDWARD CaAHEN. 


Eremurus robustus 


HAVE seen it stated that this fine plant 
[ si not thrive in Scotland. You may be 
interested to see a photograph of a clump 
recently in full flower in a Renfrewshire gar- 
den. The tallest spikes are about 7 feet in 
height, and owing to unfavourable weather 
they are not quite so strong as usual, : 
They require some protection from frost in 
the winter and early spring. 
JosEPH PATRICK. 
Macdonallie, Lochwinnoch. 


Double Cuckoo Flower 


In reply to Dr. F. A. Hampton (issue July 
21st, page 457), some 30 years ago, when 
living on the estuary of the Dart, our 
governess and children brought me in a plant 
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The Iris border at Creagh Castle 


of the double Cuckoo Flower found growing 
in a marshy place called ‘‘ Home Creek.”’ 
Alongside the common yellow Mimulus was 
also found. J do not know if there were 
other plants. One concludes that the double 
form is to be met with in suchlike places, 
mostly on rich soil. Lately I read it is easily 
propagated by the large leaves touching the 
ground after the flower-stems are cut off. 
At any rate, it spreads in congenial soil rather 
more quickly than is sometimes desirable. 


Wight. C. M. B. 


An Iris border in Co. Cork 

HE enclosed picture of my Iris border 

may interest you. They are the Flag Iris, 

and amongst them are the varieties Black 
Prince, Ciengialti, Dr. Bernice, Gagus, 
Grachus, King of Irises, Lohengrin, and 
Purple King, which make a beautiful blend 
of colouring as we have late-flowering pink 
Rhododendrons behind them. The effect is 
very lovely. I think the Flag Iris with 
lavender standards and falls violet make the 
best effect. DorotHy BUCKNALL. 

Creagh Castle, 
Doneraile, Co. Cork, 


Damage to fruit buds by birds 

It has been interesting to read the corre- 
spondence on the above subject. As the in- 
formation comes from widely separate parts 
of the country we have some foundation for 
thinking that the wholesale destruction of 
bush and tree buds in certain districts in 
occasional seasons must be due to lack of the 
natural food of the birds, as Mr. McGuffog 
has suggested. If some of these birds could 
acquire the migratory habit and shift to other 
parts when food became scarce it would be 
much better for themselves and particularly 
so for gardeners. 

When speaking to a gentleman about the 
damage the bullfinch in particular did to bush 
and tree buds he told me that if the buds of 
the Birch trees were at the right stage for 
the birds picking, they would not have touched 
Black Currants or Plum trees, as the buds 
of the Birch were their chief food at that 
season. A remarkable feature of their visi- 
tations was their marked liking for the buds 
of very old bushes in preference to those of 
young, robust, vigorous-growing — bushes, 
old bushes of Boskoop and Victoria being 
stripped, while the young were untouched. 
As an instance, Ihave about 150 Black 
Currant bushes, ranging frogn 3 to 53 years 
old, consisting of Boskoop’s Giant, Daniel’s 
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September, Seabrook’s Black, and Victoria, 
and scarcely a single bud of these were 
touched, and they now carry a heavy crop of 
fruit. I can assure Mr. W. E. Wright that 
Scotch Gooséberries are by no means immune 
from the attacks of birds. In Dumfriesshire, 
where early winter pruning had been done 
on the spurring system, I once saw a crop of 
fruit completely lost and the bushes almost 
ruined. On account of this the pruning 
afterwards was delayed until March, and in- 
stead of spurring, the bushes got a judicious 
thinning out of the old wood just to keep 
the bushes well balanced. The buds were 
picked, of course, but owing to all the young 
wood being left during the winter and early 
spring the bushes were better able to sustain 
a picking and with little apparent loss. (And 
there was no American Gooseberry Mildew 
then. 

ME W. E. Wright and Mr. McGuffog are 
both very fortunate to be in localities where 
the birds appear to find their natural food 
in the woodlands, and this is no doubt the 
reason why they are not troubled with them. 
Although Mr. W. E. Wright may never have 
heard of bullfinches eating buds of Black 
Currants or Plums, yet, nevertheless, they 
do, and I would refer him to a great authority 
on birds, Mr. Frank Finn, B.A., F.Z.S., who 
says in his book on ‘‘ British Birds ’’ that 
the bullfinch ‘‘ is a very destructive bird in 
gardens in the springtime, as it eats up nearly 
all kinds of buds, including Blackberries.”’ 
There is no doubt that in some districts there 


Persia, a new Iris of oriental 
colouring 


Standards smoky blue, falls rich purple with 
gold markings at the haft; flowers borne on 


a tall, straight spike. Shown in the Iris 

Society’s New Seedling Class by Mrs. Hamil- 

ton Rowan, Rendell Court Farm House, 
Bletchingley 
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are excessive numbers of some birds and not 
sufficient natural food for them in Spring. 
Théy are forced to go to gardens and 
devout all kinds of buds, and no doubt 
acquire the taste for them. We who are the 
victims of these depredators must needs go 
on with protective measures and inventing 
new ones, even although drastic, to protect 
our fruit. I must thank Mr. W. E. Wright 
for his hint about Cocoanuts. I shall cer- 
tainly try them next spring. W. GRANT. 


Crathes Castle Gardens, 
Kincardineshire. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Layering Strawberries 
S the Strawberry is a crop of consider- 


able importance, it will be well to call 
attention to the operation of layering 
where new beds have to be made. 


Although the amateur and _ cottager 
succeed very well with the crop, there is one 
point which requires emphasising, and that is 
the tendency of many amateurs to keep to an 
old bed too long regardless of the fruitfulness 
ot the plants. 


Certain varieties on some soils quickly give 
out, and to propagate from deteriorated 
plants, or those that do not fruit, is only to 
court failure. Even in the case of prolific 
stocks, it is as well to have a change occa- 
sionally and to procure early plants from one 
of the good firms advertising in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. 


No matter whether the plants are for pots 
to produce early fruits under glass, or in 
beds in the open, it is most essential that an 
early start be made in order to obtain the 
best results. 


Strong, well-rooted plants in pots should be 
secured and ready for planting out the first 
week in August. Such plants will carry 
many trusses of fruits the following season. 
But open ground runners planted in Septem- 
ber will in most cases bear one truss, but it 
will be at the cost of a good crown. 


I am quite aware this is the market man’s 
method. It is not to be recommended to the 
amateur who crops the ground more _ in- 
tensively. In large, well-managed gardens 
a border is set aside to produce early runners 
only, and directly flower trusses show they 
are pinched off, the whole energy of the plant 


being concentrated on the production of 
runners, 


The number of runners produced in this 
way is surprising, and it only requires a small 
portion of land for the purpose. 

When the runners produce their first joint, 
layer them into 3-inch pots, which should be 
filled to within half-an-inch of the top with 
old potting-soil. Failing this, any good gar- 
den soil will do. The soil must be made firm ; 
arrange the pots closely together in the 
rows of the plants, and not between, as the 
taller interfere with the necessary watering. 
If pot plants are scattered about extra labour 
is entailed, and some are apt to be missed 
when watering. Bent wire pegs are the best 
for pegging down the runners. Where suffi- 
cient first runners from the parent plant 
can be taken, they should by all means be 
used, although I must confess I have some- 
times been quite as successful with the second 
runners. It is best not to layer every 
runner produced, selecting only those that 
are vigorous and healthy. 


Failing these special plants, runners must 
be taken from the fruiting plants in the 
Strawberry bed, adopting the same arrange- 
ment of the pots. vs) 


A good plan to minimise labour in watering 


Be 
Nymph, a new plicata seedling rais 
shown by Mr. Frank Burton, Hildenbe 


The large, well-formed flowers ar 
spotted reddish purple on a whi 


the runners is to plunge the 
depth in the soil, but care musi 
to injure the roots of the par 

Layering may also be ¢arfi 
frames, and is considerably e 
work can be done on the pot 
the pots of runners placed in 
Stand the pots on a bed of as 
gether, and keep the frames ¢lo 
from the sun until rootlets are 
If a spraying morning and eve 
the necessary moisture will be 
in about a fortnight young roots 
dent by the appearance of the grov 
When this is observed, gradu 
frames and inure the plants to 
ditions. 


As soon as the plants are well 1 
for early fruiting under gl 
shifted into 6-inch pots; th 
should be planted as soon as 
ing showery weather for the o 


Those plants that have been I 
beds will be ready for severi 
parent plants in about three weel 


thev will soon develop. 


Amateurs with beds of poor and 
plants I strongly advise to destroy ' 
make a fresh bed, and plant in Sep 
strong-rooted runners obtained from 
liable firm, 
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H the increase of blue, white, pink 
, and dark varieties white and 
w Irises have acquired a new 
, for they are wanted in the Itis bed, 
ers Fro, Flaming Sword, and the 
_are indispensable. Marsh Marigold 
flower, but with me it grows slowly 
yers sparingly. This year, for ex- 
had not a single bloom, but when 
ir or five stems of the gold and 
flowers Marsh Marigold is a de- 
lant. Mrs. Dykes has two new 
which attracted my attention, Gilda 
ively inexpensive, of modest height) 
aril (tall), both yellow selfs. Mr. 
arry’s Bardelys, yellow and crimson, 
“much admired last year, I did not 
year. Shekinah always delights me, 
free and shapely. Amber is a very 
g, it grows well, flowers freely, and 
attracts visitors. Britoness, one of 
ykes’ Silver-gilt Medal group last 
creases in favour. I see it in some 
ons described as cream, but to me 
llow—possibly creamy-yellow—more 
ly expresses its tint. It is not tall, 

flower is large and handsome. 
la and Chasseur both have their 


there is the famous W. R. Dykes, 
nduct this year has hardly befitted 
tness, for he developed certain spots 
Ils which derogated from the clear 
hich we expected to see. I think 
put it down to the season, which 
ly been a trying one. I take it to 
‘passing disfigurement. Curiously 
at Wisley Lorelei, usually yellow 
freely with purple, was this year 
low. In all the blossoms I examined 
as but one that had a purple splash, 
t had to be sought for. 


Sir Michael 
tkable for the gloriously rich colour of the dark 


velvet fall. 
lavender-blue 


The standards are of a clear 
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— Vellow Bearded Irises 


By Georce Yep, V.M.H. 


The Orpington Nurseries had- two Inter- 
mediate varieties at Chelsea which attracted 
my attention. Both were desirable  self- 
coloured plants—Sunbeam (yellow) and 
Moonbeam (primrose), 


Pink and red Irises 


T is very interesting to note the great 

advance that has been made by hybridisis 

in the production of all shades of new 
colours in the garden Irises of to-day. We 
have only to examine a modern collection of 
Bearded Irises in flower to find every shade 
of colour—apricot-yellow, yellow, bronze, 
brown, maroon, pale pink, deep rose, lilac- 
red, mahogany-red, magenta, and every 
imaginable tone of blue and purple to almost 
black. There are few plants that give us so 
great a colour variation as the Iris, or that 
offer such wonderful possibilities for use in 
any colour scheme in the garden. 

In this short article 1 am going to confine 
my attention to the so-called ‘‘ pink and red 
Irises’? which are now available. The 
majority of these are of recent introduction, 
and are not yet in general cultivation. I am 
well aware that the colour expert will say 
that there are no true pinks and reds, that 
they are all varying shades of purple, as 
classified in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Colour Classification scheme which is used 
so successfully in the Trials at Wisley. But, 
taken as a group in the flower border or Iris 
garden, a clump of these so-called purple 
Irises is certainly pink or red (as the case 
may be) in general effect, and for the pur- 
pose of this article the popular colour de- 
scriptions ‘‘ pink-’’ and ‘‘ red ’’ will be used 
in order to avoid any possible confusion. 

I shall divide my list into three general 
groups—pale pinks, deep pinks, and reds, 

and endeavour to describe some of 

the best varieties now in cultivation. 
PALE PINKS.—To start with the 
lightest-toned Iris of all this group I 
will take Mr. Farr’s Wyomissing, 
raised as long ago as 1909. This 
delightful Iris has flowers of the 
most delicate shade of flesh-pink, 
with deeper rose tints in the falls, 
set off with a brilliant yellow beard. 

I had not realised the value of this 

Iris for colour effect until I saw a 

large group of it in fNower last 

May at the Iris Trials at Wisley. 

It was most attractive, and gave a 

sort of shimmering pink effect. The 

height is about 23 feet. My next 

Iris, Marquisette (Cayeux, 1926), 

comes from France, and is as charm- 

ing as the name. At a distance in 
the border this Iris gives the effect 
of shrimp-pink, but in reality the 
flowers are pale pink shot grey and 
pencilled deeper pink on the falls. 
- The flower-stems are slender and 
graceful,.about 3 feet high. This is 
an exceedingly dainty Iris of unique 
colouring. The last two varieties in 
this group are so alike in_ size, 
colour, and habit that I will deal 
with them together. I refer to Miss 

Sturtevant’s Dream and Mr. Bliss’s 

Susan Bliss. Both these Irises are 

delicate pale rose-pink selfs and are 

very beautiful in form and poise. 

Dream has an orange beard and is 

most sweetly scented, and has tall 

graceful spikes about 33 feet to 4 feet 
high. The beard in Susan Bliss is 
not so intense a yellow, and the 
plant is more sturdy in growth. In 
our climate I think perhaps Susan 


Mr. George Yeld 


with Lupins, Oriental Poppies, and Irises in 
foreground 


Bliss is the better plant, if only one of these 
is required, as Dream only flowers to _per- 
fection during fine sunny weather. At Wisley 
these two were growing side by side, and one 
difference was very noticeable. Susan Bliss 
has a certain amount of undulation in the 
falls and standards that gives it in mass a 
sort of ‘‘ frilly’? appearance. Dream has 
not this characteristic, and présents a neater, 
cleaner appearance. The result is that where 
Dream presents an even tone of colour, the 
effect of Susan Bliss is of the same tone 
slightly blurred. ; 

I cannot pass on to my next group with- 
out mentioning one very old Iris which is 
still keeping a place among the pale pink 
varieties of to-day—Queen of May—which 
will be in demand for many years because it 
is so reliable. Lohengrin, which used to be 
a popular pale pink, is now being discarded 
by many growers as it does not flower freely 
and is subject to disease. 

Deep pinKS.—My next group—the deep 
pinks—includes seven varieties. Two of 
these, Aphrodite and Solferino, are very 
much alike in height, size of bloom, and 
habit of growth. Aphrodite was raised by 
the late Mr. W. R. Dykes in 1922, and has 
been described by some Iris lovers in the 
U.S.A. as the most perfectly finished Iris in 
the world to-day for form, poise, and texture, 
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The stems are exceedingly strong and widely 
branched, and the flowers are large and well 
held. The texture of the petals is so finm 
that the flowers do not fully expand until the 
second day, and the bloom holds perfectly for 
a long time after this. In this quality it is 
only equalled by some of Mr. Bliss’s 
Dominion seedlings. The colour is a pure 
bright violet-pink self, with no reticulations 
or veinings of any kind, and the edges of the 
petals are slightly ruffled. There is a paling 
to white in the centre of the blade of the fall 
which some growers dislike, but which, in 
the opinion of others, is an added attraction. 
The foliage is very fine and distinct, a rich 
dark sage-green colour. Solferino, sent out 
by Monsieur Cayeux in 1925, is almost 
identical with Aphrodite in form and colour. 
It is, however, slightly taller, and has no 
white flush in the falls. The stems are very 
firm and stiff, but are not branched, so that 
the spike does not give such an imposing 
effect as Aphrodite. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of studying this Iris closely, as 
I have only seen it in bloom twice, but to 
those who do not appreciate the fine points 
of Aphrodite these two Irises will appear to 
be identical in colour, size, and height. The 
question of which will survive will depend 
upon which is the better grower and which 
is the finer garden plant. The third Iris in 
this group—Mrs. Marion Cran (Perry)—has 
often been wrongly compared with Aphro- 
dite. In my opinion these two Irises are 
quite distinct in every way, and it is very 
misleading to make the comparison. When 
I first saw a big group of Mrs. Marion Cran 
at Enfield I immediately thought, ‘‘ a glori- 
fied Queen of May,’’ and I have not since 
revised my first impression. Mrs, Marion 
Cran is a very fine garden Iris, carrying 
strong, well-branched spikes of flowers a 
lovely shade of rose-pink. The blooms are 
well poised and of good shape, with slightly 
reticulated falls. JI do not know this Iris 
very intimately, so cannot describe it in more 
detail. The last three varieties in this group 
are of medium height and are suitable for 
the middle of the Iris border. 

Her Majesty, raised by Mr. Perry many 
years ago, and generally described ‘as an 
improved Queen of May, is still a great 
favourite and always in demand because it is 
so reliable and floriferous. Troost (Denis, 
1907) is said to be a Riccardi hybrid. In the 
mass this striking Iris is a bright rich pink, 
but in reality the standards are rose-pink, 
with paler falls heavily striated with deep 
violet and suffused with brown at the haft. 
Troost is a free-flowering and a good, reliable 
variety. Mount Penn is an American variety 
sent out by the late Mr. Farr in 1909. I can 
best describe this Iris as a large and more 
richly coloured Her Majesty, with drooping 
falls and an orange beard, growing about 
2 feet high it is an exceedingly effective bright 
pink Iris for the border. 

Before passing on to my next group I must 
mention Harriet Presby, another American 
variety which is a great favourite in the 
States. We have discarded it at Orpington 
on account of the poor habit. The spike is 
exceedingly tall, growing from 4 feet to 5 
feet (we call it the ‘‘ Tree Iris’); but the 
pink flowers are small and placed at long 
intervals up the unbranched stem, giving it a 
very ‘‘ pinched’? appearance. I consider 
that this Iris is quite outclassed by Aphrodite 
and Solferino. 


Reps.—My last group—the reds—contains 
12 varieties, some of which are wine-red in 
tone and some bronze-red. 

To deal with the wine-reds first. I con- 
sider the French variety Imperateur (Cayeux, 
1922) the finest Iris of the colour in culti- 
vation. The plant is very strong and robust, 
with stiff and well-branched stems over 
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3 feet high. The flowers are a deep reddish- 
violet tone similar to Edouard Michel in 
colour, but are finer in shape and texture. 
It is very sweetly scented, and it.will be long 
before this magnificent Iris is outclassed. 
Edouard Michel (Vilm, 1904) and’ Powhatan 
(Farr, 1913) are two older varieties which 
are still great favourites. They are both, in 
reality, reddish petunia-violet selfs and grow 
about 3 feet high. Edouard Michel is not a 
robust grower, and is subject to disease, and 
has ugly anzmic yellow-green foliage. The 
flowers, however, are a very fine shape with 
slight spreading falls, and until the arrival of 
Imperateur this Iris stood alone for colour. 
Powhatan is little known in England, but 
might be called the Edouard Michel of the 


Los Angeles, a variety of outstanding 
beauty at the Iris Society’s Show 


Flowers ivory white, faintly: edged purple. 

Shown by Mr. G. L. Pilkington in his winning 

exhibit of 12 spikes of Bearded. Irises of 
American raising 


U.S.A. as it is a very similar Iris. It is a 
graceful grower and is well branched and 
free-flowering. I cannot leave the wine-red 
toned Iris without including Caprice (Vilm, 
1904) and Mme. Pacquitte. Caprice is a 
miniature Edouard Michel, growing under 
2 feet high, and is the only Iris of the colour 
suitable for the front of the border. It is 
extremely free-flowering and very popular. 
Mme. Pacquitte is an inferior Edouard 
Michel and has been discarded by many 
growers. It is a great pity that Mr. Bliss’s 
lovely Pioneer is so scarce and so seldom 
seen. I must include it in the wine-red 
varieties, but as I have only seen it twice, 
once at a show three years ago and again 
two years ago when visiting a friend’s Iris 
garden, it is impossible for me to describe it 


July 28, 


in detail. Unfortunately, at the Iris 
at Wisley it was not sufficiently estal 
to be properly judged, but I hope yw. 
see it there to perfection this year, 

It is extremely difficult to know wt 
place the late Mr. Farr’s unique and b; 
Seminole, raised as long ago as 192 
still a redder-toned than any of the wor 
varieties of more recent introduetio 
spite of the fact that the flowers ar 
medium size, and the spike only 23 fee 
the colour is so rich and intense that jt 
fails to stand out in the Iris garden or 
border in a most striking manner, | 
describe it as a real rose-du-barri sh 
red, with deeper velvety falls set off 
buttercup-yellow beard. It is a gre: 
that the pollen is sterile, and altho 
have often used it as a seed parent 
not had much success in raising seed { 
as yet. 

Among the bronze-red Irises the Ja 
W. R. Dykes’ Peerless stands very hi 
deed. In my opinion it has only one f 
that it is extremely slow-growing, so ¢] 
flowers are never seen to perfection ur 
plant has become thoroughly estab 
The colour is a superb, glowing mah 
red with a conspicuous orange-gold 
which is most striking, The enc 
flowers ure carried on widely br, 
stems about 23 feet high. The three 
at Wisley flowered magnificently last 
but, unfortunately, were not at thei 
when judged. For colour the Frencl 
Monsieur Cornault, is jalmost as strik 
Peerless. The colour tones are more 
son-bronze than red, and the flowers a 
quite so large. Although raised in 192 
magnificent Iris is as yet little knowr 
but it is such a fine garden plant that 
sure it has only to'bée?dore often s 
become very popular, ~ 1°" 

I must place Mr. Bliss’s lovely 
next, and I cannot praise too highly thi 
beautiful Iris. It is a plant of great \ 
and, to my mind, has no fault, the foli 
well as the colour of the flowers bein 
ticularly beautiful. The flowers are ve 
in shape, with spreading falls of excey 
substance set on strong, weil-branched 
of 32 feet high. The colour is a warn 
bronze-red, several tones paler than Pe 
Deliciously scented, this glorious Iris 
tracting a great deal of attention. 

Having now described in ‘detail 2 
bronze-red giants in this group | wil 
clude with two varieties, the first of wl 
already a general favourite; J refer t 
Bliss’s lovely little Rosalba. This is 
tially an Iris for massing, as the flowe 
not large, but the plant is vigorous, 
flowering, and quickly makes a bt 
splash of colour in the Tris garden or b 
Slender well-branched stems 22 feet 
Carrying many glowing mahoga 
flowers, this Iris is hard to beat as ag 
plant. The last Iris I will mention is 
Rouge, the French variety, which « 
such a great stir when Monsieur Cayeu 
it out in 1923 and gained a Certific: 
Merit for it at the French Iris Show. 
sider this Iris is greatly over-rated 
although the colour is very striking, the 
of growth is so poor and the flowé 
crowded together at the top of the 
stumpy spike that the whole effect is 
spoilt. This Iris should have been 
solely for breeding in order to perpetua 
glorious coppery-red tones of the flower 

Should anyone, after reading the fore: 
decide to use the pink and red Irises 3 
Iris garden or border they will be well 1 
by the result. There are as fine ¢ 
plants in these colours as in the better-k 
blue and purple shades.—Oxive Murrt 
Iris Society’s Bulletin No. 6, 


28, 1928 


ilkington’s method of growing 
| Irises 


ten in response to many enquirers 
‘admired his wonderful spikes of 
bloom at the Iris Show.—ED. 


he Iris Society’s Show in June I was 
quently asked by fellow enthusiasts 
wv I managed to get such fine spikes 
m and such large flowers, or what 
» “secret ’’’ of obtaining such large 
in the Bearded Irises. 

‘bound to say that I see as fine spikes 
‘riends’ gardens as I do in my own, 
‘cannot believe that there is much 
.” about it, and I can only attribute 
sess generally with these Irises to my 
-of cultivation and the varieties which 
aethod of cultivation does not vary 
uch from accepted principles except 
chink I divide my plants more often 
generally advised. I divide and re- 
very other year in most cases, and 
ar in the case of varieties which make 
ind fleshy growth like most of the 
on strain, particularly Bruno, Titan- 
on. I find that this is the only way, 


ease, to avoid heavy losses from soft 


rises are all grown in full sun, and 
, which is splendidly and naturally 
| (I have red sandstone rock 2 feet 
‘is liberally dressed with Buxton lime- 
hippings 3% inch and down; in fact, 
ind is grey with limestone to a depth 
it or thereabouts. 

er use chemical manures of any sort, 
sole reason that I have not yet been 
ed by my trials of them in the past 
et any stronger or better plants. 

ly soot, flowers of.sulphur, and super- 
utes of lime, but all of these in 
’’ cases only, or where plants are 
’ or require special measures. 

is always beneficial, provided it is not 
2ly ** fresh ’’ soot. 

ers of sulphur I find invaluable, par- 
y if used in dry weather, for checking 
‘t disease, so often manifested by the 
ure loss of leaves, which are “‘ slimy ”’ 
base. In such, cases the whole plant 
smothered in flowers of sulphur with 
neficial results. 

‘erally transplant in August and Sep- 
> as my Bearded Irises are seldom 
yer before July 9th—sometimes later. 

rises receive endless care and personal 
mm. I am always. amongst them, 
ing up,’ removing dead foliage, cut- 
t sickly growths, weeding, and so on, 
y Iris which fails to respond to this 
i“ fired ’’—often in more senses than 


lve a weakness for large-flowered 
‘Which has led me to experiment on 
large scale with the growing of Irises 
-iand Mesopotamica and their hybrids. 
‘© most of these special cultivation in 
‘m of overhead glass protection from 
iber to March to ensure, as far as 
}, complete dryness. These types of 
le excessive moisture in any form. 

‘of the 12 varieties which I exhibited 
Iris Show in the class for American- 
varieties were grown under these con- 
| The blooms are quite wonderful in 
icases, but they are ‘‘ specialists’ ’’ 
in all respects until proved otherwise. 
tave been produced in the favoured 
| of California and from admittedly 
ult” parents in most cases. 

| growing some plants of each variety 
: any protection at all this coming 
‘compare the individual performances 
‘he two methods of cultivation, 
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Marion Mohr, a handsome Iris of tall, branching habit and large 
self-mauve flowers of perfect form 


Also shown by Mr. Pilkington in his First Prize exhibit for 12 spikes of Bearded 
Iris of American raising 


In conclusion, I should like to state here 
that all my other exhibits at the Iris Show 
were grown under absolutely normal condi- 
tions. 

I was more fortunate than most people, in 
that we, on the north-west seaboard, had no 
snow this spring, when the remainder of the 
country experienced an abnormal fall which 
undoubtedly did Irises no good. We seldom 
register more than 8 degs. of frost on Mersey- 
side, and it is never extremely cold, but often 
raw, and the rainfall is heavy. 


A way out of a difficulty 


It is often difficult to know how best to 
deal with the heaps that collect in various 
parts of the garden. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the best thing to do with diseased 
material. It should be burnt and the ashes 
reserved in a dry condition for use next 
spring. Twigs and wood, which take a long 
time to decay if put into the soil, should also 
be burnt. Cabbage-stumps and any. sem!- 
woody material should be treated in the same 
way. None of this class of material is of 
much use returned to the soil, and if reduced 
to ashes is a useful substance to hold in re- 


serve for top-dressing crops with in the spring. 

The difficulty is with the material which 
decays fairly readily. This material is too 
valuable to burn and should be returned to 
the soil. If it can be dug into the soil at 
once it is the easiest way out, because when 
in this position it decays readily and does not 
harbour injurious insects. If it has to be 
stored above ground for any length of time it 
forms a convenient resting place for many 
hibernating insects, some of which are highly 
injurious and which can be best controlled by 
not having heaps of rubbish about in odd 
corners of the garden. ‘The best way of deal- 
ing with garden rubbish which is eventually 
to be dug into the soil, but which for the 
time being must be stored, is to make it into 
a compost heap. A layer of rubbish is placed 
in position in a convenient spot and then well 
sprinkled with quicklime. The layer should 
then be covered with a layer of soil about an 
inch in thickness. This is repeated until the 
whole of the rubbish has been dealt with. 
The whole is then capped with soil and left 
until the heap is required for digging into the 
soil. The object of the lime is to help decay 
and to make the heap objectionable to hiber- 
nating insect life. 
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Grey Lady, one of the most lovely of all Irises 


Flowers, borne on graceful, branching stems, are light silvery 
Selected for trial at Wisley when shown by Mr. G. L. 


lavender. 
Pilkington on June 5 


Irises for the 


Small 
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Iris Sabra 


Pale silvery blue with yellowish green reticulations, shading at ed 
of haft, and a white beard tipped and edge yellow. 
height of 3 feet, and has large, gracefully shaped flowers. 


It grows to 
One 


Mrs. Dykes’ promising novelties 


Amateur 


The nucleus of an important collection compiled by an enthusiastic reader in New York 


HEN sending before my few re- 

marks on this subject, the matter 

of price was emphasised, as that was 
the original thought. However, it seems to 
me that the small amateur who desires to 
get together a collection of Irises that will 
enable him to make a good showing in a 
competition should go about the matter in a 
different way. Two or three friends could 
join together in selecting a dozen or 25 of 
the finest varieties covering the various 
colour sections, and each of them could buy 
some of the plants. After a couple of years 
they could divide the plants, and then each 
of them would have the complete set. This 
would form the nucleus of a very important 
collection. Afterwards they could each year 
buy one or two Irises and exchange, mean- 
while exchanging the surplus of the original 
collection with other Iris enthusiasts for 
varieties as desired. So, when a few years 
had gone by, the three collections would vary 
considerably. This sort of thing can be done 
in a garden club with even better results. 
Often it is possible to purchase six plants of 
a variety at a cheaper rate than for one, and, 
if six members of a club were to buy a set in 
half-dozen lots, you can readily see how high- 
priced plants can come within reach of those 
with rather limited means. Just as with 
Daffodils, it seems better to be patient and 
have a little of a good thing than to feel 
one’s garden must be filled all up at once 


with cheap material. Luckily with Irises, 
it is not all price that regulates the quality, 
and one should go by the ‘‘ rating.’’ Price 
is simply according to supply and demand. 
Naturally, the original set would have to 
depend upon the locality the friends lived in, 
and a collection to be grown in England 
would vary considerably from that suitable 
here. A good set of tall Bearded Irises for 
this part of America, and one which will, if 
properly grown and shown, bring in many 
prizes would be :— 


Dark blue: Van Cleve or Souv. de Mme. 
Gaudichau or Swazi. 

Light blue: Mary Barnett or Princess 
Beatrice. 

Light pinkish-blue: Mother of Pearl or 
Queen Caterina. 

Reddish-bicolor : 
Leverrier. 

Deep red-lavender : Aphrodite. 

Pale red-lavender: Harriet Presby. 

Pink: Susan Bliss, Cecil Minturn, or 
Dream. 

Bronze blend: Bruno ot Ambassadeur. 

Light blue blend: Dolly Madison or 
Souv. de Leetitia Michaud. 

Dark blue blend: Lent A. Williamson 
or Alcazar. 

Light bronze blend: Ophelia. 

Medium blue blend: Mary Orth o 
Sindjhka. 


Rose © Madder or 


Red bicolor blend : Glamour or Cai 
Light yellow: Primrose or Sheki 
Chalice or Aliquippa. 
Deep yellow: Gold Imperial. 
Variegata: Flammenschwert or 
Star. 
White: Micheline Charraire or K: 
White or White and Gold. 
Plicata: True Charm or Ma Mie. 
Dark plicata: King Karl. | 
Light dotted plicata: Gaviota or J 
Rich blue-purple: Germaine Pertl 
Rich red-purple: Morning Splendc 
Pale blue bicolor: Lord of Ju 
Ballerine. 
Medium blue bicolor: Prospero. 
Dark blue bicolor: Mount Royal. 
Ameoena: Mildred Presby or Rhein 
Neglecta: B. Y. Morfison or 
Cayeux or Lindbergh. 


I have tried to pick out varieties th 
good ‘‘ doers’ in this vicinity (New 
because it is important for the amab 
consider this phase of the matter whe) 
a case of flowers for show. Any cha 
gaining awards rests upon producin 
stalks with a sufficiency of blooms, al 
the pinched, crippled  ‘‘ novelties ” 
times staged for weary judges to pass 
Out of this set one can set up a “ Tw 
being sure to put in a white, a pink, 
yellow (provided the stalks are in Al 
tion) before you plan for the other cc 
The judges will be sure to look for 
weak spots. Then you will look for 
dark colour, for a dark blend, a light 
a variegata, and perhaps a fine am 
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eing the case how would the following 
twelve :— 
llow: Primrose. 
hite: Micheline Charraire, 
riegata: Flammenschwert. 

+ Van Cleve or Swazi. 
telus : Mary Barnett. 
ght blend: Dolly Madison. 
ue bicolor: Lord of June. 
na: Mildred Presby. 
‘ple: Germaine Perthuis. 
cata: Gaviota or True Charm. 
wk blend: Bruno or Ambassadeur. 
nk: Susan Bliss or Aphrodite. 


1 fine fettle choose the pale pink Susan 
rather than the darker Aphrodite, as 
judges are unconsciously prejudiced 
t ““magenta.”’ I say Bruno or Am- 
leur because your final selection of the 
il be regulated in this case by length 
m. If the majority of your stalks are 
yng, then put in Ambassadeur. A col- 
-always looks best if of uniform size. 
yer, Mildred Presby, Bruno, Flammen- 
rt, and Primrose could, form your front 
with Germaine Perthuis behind Prim- 
Lord of June in the back row. 
a would show up best behind Flam- 
hwert and in front of Dolly Madison, 
Mary Barnett could come between 
line Charraire and Bruno, with Van 
making the background for Susan 
and Mildred Presby. This is a rather 
oloured set of 12, but each variety has 
colour tones which is important in a 
and especially when held in a dark 
as Iris shows so often are. 
ETHEL ANSON S. PECKHAM. 

) Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. 


‘Earlier Bearded Irises. 
~ By Mrs. W. R. Dykes. 


THOUGH among the later so-called 
une-flowering Irises there is infinitely 
ore variety than among the earlier 
there are among the latter quite a 
sr which are interesting and attractive, 
hose origin is worthy of note. Some 
earlier bearded varieties are known as 
ediate Irises, so-called because a great 
of them are supposed to have been 
by crossing the later varieties with 
vart species. A number of these Irises 
aised by Mr. W. J. C. Caparne in the 
el Islands, and since then a great num- 
other varieties have been added to this 
1. Mr. Caparne deserves the hearty 
s of all Iris growers for his skilful and 
ering work. 

group which used to be known as 
mica and which closely follows the 
ediates contains some interesting col- 
forms such as :— 

Hin—A.M. Wisley, 1927. A_ dark 
form from the neighbourhood of the 
1 lakes. 

AS.—A variety from Asia Minor with 
lue standards and darker blue falls. 
Low Hammer.—A seedling of the so- 
lutescens, raised by M. Denis. 
RENTINA.—A_ bluish-white form of a 
variety from Florence. 

WA—A.M. Wisley, 1927. A fine white 
y with a sweet scent, found by W. R. 
| growing by the wayside between 
» and Abbazio. 

TAN.—A tall and remarkably free- 
ing variety with violet-blue standards 
ich deep purple falls. Collected by 
. Dykes in Cretan. It has a delicious 


sllow species which flowers at this time 
Caucasian imbricata and the yellow 
of I. Alberti from Turkestan. Several 
Wing varieties have been raised by 
1g I, Alberti with pallida. These 
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flower early in May and vary in colour from 
bright light blue to violet-blue. One of the 
most attractive of these varieties is Char- 
mian, an extremely free-flowering pallida 
which may be compared in colour to I. 
tioogiana. 

From the Caucasian species imbricata have 
been raised Caucasian and Tiflis, both of 
dwarf and sturdy habit, the former having 
pale self-coloured flowers, while Tiflis is deep 
reddish-violet. 

[t may be noted that most of the varieties 
here named are self-coloured. To many 
people this is a decided attraction. 


Scottish Sweet Pea Trials 


N Scottish Sweet Pea circles no name 

stands higher than that of Mr. John 

Smellie, Westwood Cottage, Helensburgh, 
who is well known as an expert cultivator, 
and in addition to his many activities, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Scottish National 
Sweet Pea, Rose, and Carnation Society. 

It was at his residence on Saturday that 
the preliminary judging in the Sweet Pea 
trials took place, the judges being Messrs. 
James Kerr, Stewarton, Duncan Cowal, 
Busby, and James Troup, Shandon. The ex- 
hibits are judged twice while growing before 
being sent to the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, for 
the final test on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 1st and 2nd. 

Last year the principal winners were :— 
Gold Medal: Mrs. A. Searles (Robert Bolton 
and Son, Birdbrook). Silver Medals: Pinkie 
(Morse and Co., California), St. Mungo (G. 
Bowness, Busby), and Charm (J. Stevenson, 
Wimborne). 

This year 78 varieties were sent for trial, a 
decrease of nine from last year’s number. 
The quality, however, was fully better than 
last year’s, if not quite up to the high stan- 
dard set two years ago. All the trial plants 


Mrs. Dykes among her renowned seed- 
ling Irises at Bobbingcourt, nr. Woking 
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were sown during the first week of October, 
and, considering the backward season, were 
in an advanced state. Many of the blooms 
had suffered from the adverse weather condi- 
tions, and bud-dropping had also been 
troublesome. 

Quite a number of good plants were spoilt 
by *‘ rogues,’’ some possessing only a single 
one, others several, while a few were all 
““ rogues ”’ together. Among the best of the 
deep cream pinks were Nos. 48 and 70, the 
latter especially. No. 29 showed three dif- 
ferent varieties of colour. No. 37, cream- 
pink shaded lilac, was an extra  strong- 
flowering bloom with good strong stems, 
quite one of the best of the pinks. Flushed 
pink (No. 64) was in both white and cream, 
which were extra good, with large flowers, 
three to the stem. 

ihere were five varieties of blues which 
were all good, there being only one ‘‘ rogue ”’ 
in the best variety. All were very true to 
colour, No. 56 being, perhaps, the best and 
strongest. The orange-scarlets were lacking 
in size, No. 79 being the best in this lot. 

Among the cerises one of the finest was 
No. 34, distinguished for its beauty of colour, 
and No. 37, although showing a “ rogue,”’ 
was also of good colour. Maroon (No. 22) 
turned out a white ground flushed with pink. 

The flowers were fine and frilly, some 
having four blooms to the stem. Stripe 
(No. 66) was an odd variety, very pleasing to 
the eye. Lavender-lilac (No. 18) was a finely- 
placed flower on a good stem. Scarlet-cerise 
(No. 25) was a large frilly flower, but con- 
tained three ‘‘ rogues ”’ out of 10. 

Orange-cerise (No. 78) was, probably, one 
of the finest Sweet Peas to be seen anywhere, 
the blooms being large and well placed on a 
splendid stem, with every one true to colour. 
It possessed four blooms to the stem, and all 
had clean edges and had stood up well to the 
weather. 

Mauve (No. 17), unfortunately, showed two 
lavenders, but the stems were very powerful. 
Among the whites No. 3 was very clean, but 
not outstanding. No. 73 was lovely, but it 
had three ‘‘ rogues.’’ Of the white picoteed 
scarlet (No. 24) not one showed true colour, 
and No. 30 showed it only in one or two 
plants. There were also some_ beauties 
among last year’s new plants, chiefly Gloria, 
Nina, Jessie, and Mrs. Searles. 

Mr. Smellie had also a fine display of 
Roses. Among them were Mabel Morse and 
Florence Izzard. A new shot silk Rese was 
seen in William Kords. Dr. Petyt was 
another fine specimen, but too heavy for the 
neck, although the stem was good. J.C. W. 
Mensing was another new Rose, also Mme. 
Butterfly. Angele Pernet was another out- 
standing Rose by reason of its fine foliage 
and beautiful true colour, besides being 
mildew-proof. [eee 


Dianthus alpinus 


This glorious little pink is a native of the 
mountain pastures of the Eastern Alps, and 
is one of the best Alpine Pinks for the rock 
garden. It forms dense mats of smooth, 
dark green foliage from which the erect 
stems arise to a height of 3 inches to 4 inches, 
bearing on each a solitary blossom of a lovely 
clear shade of rose-crimson. The corolla is 
about 1 inch across and is quite flat and 
facing skywards. It flowers from May to 
‘uly and requires a compost of loam and 
peat, and, like most Dianthus, it benefits by 
a fair amount of lime and grows well in a 
moraine. This plant should not be in a posi- 
tion where it would get scorched by the sun 
in summer. Cuttings taken now will root 
readily in sand and will make a fine stock of 
young plants for next year. 

Gavin Brown, 

Craigo House Gardens, Montrose, 
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An Ulster 


The Rock Garden 


LSTER, by reason of its historical past 

and its natural beauty, attracts a large 

number of tourists annually. Arriving 
in- Belfast, some travel south to Newcastle, 
famous for its beauty and scenery, to breathe 
its pure air and to gaze upon Slieve Donard 
and the other peaks of the Mourne Moun- 
tains, which provide an ever-changing scene 
of wild and rugged beauty. Others travel 
north to some part of the Antrim coast, re- 
nowned for its cliffs and swinging bridges, 
many going on to Portrush, with its brac- 
ing air. A fair proportion cross the country 
to the rugged coast of Donegal, lured on by 
its scenery and the health-giving properties 
of the ozone-laden breezes blowing in from 
the broad Atlantic. The gardener, interested 
not merely in the magnificent scenery, but 
with eyes to see and mind to appreciate the 
delicate beauty of design and colour in plants 
and flowers, is usually looking for Roses. 
For while the tourist thinking of Ulster 
visualises romantic scenery, the gardener 
thinks of Roses. But I would here draw 
attention to the fact that in recent years the 
gardening mind of Ulster has been giving 
a little attention to rock plants, with the re- 
sult that several large rock gardens have 
grown up, the history of one of these being 
the subject of this article. 

The rock garden described is situated five 
miles from the centre of the city of Belfast, 
in one of the most beautiful mountain parks 
in the kingdom, on the south-east slope of 
the Cave Hill. The situation, delighting the 
eye with views of mountain, meadow, and 
sea, is truly magnificent. The park is 
78 acres in extent, and includes a glen which 
leads up to the top of the Cave Hill 1,188 feet 
above sea level. 

Bellevue is one of the main attractions for 
visitors to Belfast, and is unique in its 
scenery and outlook, apart from its rock 
garden. Visitors have to climb immediately 
they enter the gates, but the views to be 
had from the upper parts of the ground more 
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Rock Garden 


at Bellevue, Belfast 


than repay them for their exertions. The 
ground is graded into a series of slopes, and 
it is on several of these slopes that the rock 
garden is situated. 

To the amateur such a bleak-looking hill- 
side would seem a very unsuitable place to 
grow plants of any description, but it is an 
ideal situation for a rock garden. Away 
from the smoky atmosphere of the city, in 
the clear mountain air, the Alpine plants are 
thoroughly at home. 

The first part was built during the autumn 
of 1920. There were several large outcrops 
of old weathered limestone, some of them 
8 feet high and ranging in length to 60 feet. 
These were used as a nucleus around which 
to work. The remainder of the rocks, lime- 
stone and basalt, were quarried from the 
cliffs at the back of the park. Most of these 
were carted down, the difficult work of load- 
ing them being accomplished by four men 
who lifted the rocks into the cart by means of 
a strong hand-barrow. The largest boulders 
had to be brought down on a low-wheeled, 
iron bogey. 

Rocks there were in plenty, but soil there 
was none. Most of the ground consisted of 
limestone-rubble. At one time limestone 
quarries had been worked on the hill, from 
the scree of which the banks were made. 
This fact, and the ground being on a slope, 


resulted in good natural drainage. The sods 
were first removed from the banks and 
stacked in convenient heaps, and _ then 
several small paths were made. After this 


the skeleton of the rock garden was built 
with the largest rocks, these being well sunk 
into the ground and pegged securely with 
suitable wedge-shaped stones. The sods 
were then replaced, grass-side down, and 
covered with a layer of rotted leaves. Then 
the soil, which consisted of loam from 
another part of the grounds, was put on. 
Rock-gravel soil from the foot of the basalt 
cliffs was mixed with loam for some of the 
Alpines, about half part of each, and some 


ROCK GARDEN, BELLEVUE, BELFAST. 
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beds were filled with old black leafa 
which was procured from the glen. 

On the largest ledges smaller rocks 
embedded in the soil to form beds 
The shrubs were planted firs 
plants following. “Phe former consist 
several’ varieties of Escallonias, 
Langleyensis and edinensis, Cotoneasie 
overhanging and draping the largest 1 
C. microphylla, C. horizontalis, C. adp 
C. congesta, and C. humifusa were 
planted to drape the rocks and have p 
ideal for such a purpose. 

The plan gives an idea of the sizt 
shape of the rock garden. The large 
round the outside are 6 feet wide an 
smaller ones winding through the garde 
3 feet wide. Steps were made with sl 
limestone at the steep places, which no) 
facilitate walking, but improve the aj 
ance of the walks, because the 
have been planted with carpe 
The main features are a dry rav 
of which is planted with dwar 
Shortia galicifolia, etc. A mil 
face is seen to the right of the ray 
prostrata and Cotoneaster hun 
growing over the boulders and the 
planted with Dryas octopetala a 
varieties of encrusted Saxifra 
there is the moraine, with led 
side on which grow many sma 
The largest shrubs have been pla 
positions near the outcrop rocks, - 
mainder of the rock garden has be 
into rocky ledges and a number ~ 
and beds, which contain large : 
quantities of the various plants 
their size and suitability. me 

For bold positions the follown 
were used:—Olearias in variety, B 
variabilis, Pittosporum tenufolium, 
ber of dwarf Philadelphus, two_ 
being Avalanche and Bouquet Bl 
mediterranea, which does not min 
soil, several varieties of Fuchsia, 1 
Riccartonii, corallina, coccinea, $f 
myrtifolia, and © myrtifolia variegata, 
leaves of the latter being greatly 4 
during spring time; Pinus montana mu 
and a number of Barberries, prostrate S| 
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ich, planted on the largest ledges, in- 
B. empetrifolia, B. Wilsonz, and B. 
lula. Dwarf hybrid varieties of B. 
jhylla grown for their spring display of 
s are:—B. s. Irwinii, B. s. semper- 
;, and B. s. compacta. B. Thunbergii 
B. virescens’ are included for their 
in tints, the red stems of the latter 
beautiful all winter. 

accompanying illustration shows a 
yen of Cupressus obtusa Crippsii grow- 
, a bed of Pyrethrum argenteum, the 
, hue of the latter making a beautiful 
dwork for the golden Cupressus. The 
; of the picture is further enhanced by a 
- of Athionema (Warley Rose) flower- 
1 front of the grey Pyrethrum, and 
ria balearica forms a splendid ground- 
growing in front of all, with its fresh 
carpet studded with white, star-like 
‘s, covering every rock within its reach. 
sroup is one of the most striking in the 
n and attracts the attention of all 
‘s2 
arf shrubs were planted on the ledges 
‘ther suitable places. Rock Roses be- 
ised for the driest parts, Veronica 
nica and prostrate Salixes for draping 
rocks, and Fuchsia pumila, dwarf 
licas, and numerous little Conifers in 
and appropriate nooks. The Conifers 
le Juniperus Hibernica variegata, J. H. 
‘essa, Pinus sylvestris globosa, P. s. 
P. s. Beuvronensis, Thuya Elwanger- 
aurea, Retinispera pisifera nana aurea, 
a mumber of dwarf varieties of the 
ay Spruce. The above-mentioned are 
jlendid types of dwarf shrubs for the 
garden. Dwarf Heaths and Helianthe- 
; are planted in colonies. 
eral additional sections have been added 
2 rock garden since the first part was 
, and somé of the more uncommon 
s have been planted in these parts, such 
burnum fragrans, V. Carlesii, Berberis 
osa, Cotoneaster Dielsiana, C.  salici- 
floccosa, C. Franchetii, Perowskia 
icifolia, and Caryopteris Mastacanthus. 
turally, in planting such a large rock 
n, dwarf and medium-sized herbaceous 
s were used along,with the Alpines, and 
leasing effect of massing was kept well 
nd, with the result that there are some 
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In the rock garden at Bellevue, Belfast 


Cupressus obtusa Crippsii surrounded by Pyrethrum argenteum, with A®thionema 
Warley Kose and Arenaria balearica in the foreground 


splendid masses of the most common rock 
plants, such as  Aubrietias, Armerias, 
Campanulas, dwarf Hypericums, Nepeta 
Mussini, and Saxifrages. 

Several beds of the Kabschia group of 
Saxifrages are in the collection, including S. 
Boydii, S. apiculata and its white variety 
S> L. G. Godseff, ‘and S. Faldonside” “On 
the rock ledges and in the fissures of the 
rocks the encrusted sections of Saxifrages 
are also represented by such species and 
varieties as S. longifolia vera, S. Cotyledon 
pyramidalis, S. Hostii, and S. aizoon. 

A few beds of the Alpine Violas are 
grown. VV. bosniaca is illustrated with 


An Ulster Rock garden 
Viola bosniaca with Dianthus cesius and Veronica chathamica in foreground 


Dianthus cesius, and Veronica chathamica 
in the foreground. Others grown are:—V. 
gracilis and its variety Lady Crisp, Viola 
Bowles Black, and that little bright yellow 
gem which delights in brightening up shady 
corners, V. biflora. 

As there is no low-lying damp ‘ground the 
bog Primulas cannot be grown with success, 
but P. Julia, P. Wanda, P. Wardii, several 
of the old double Primroses, and P. capitata 
Mooreanus are grown successfully. The last- 
mentioned is a splendid plant. It is grown 
in one of the beds of peaty leaf-mould, and 
flowers through the months of July, August, 
a-d September. P. Littoniana has been 
grown in the same bed these last three years 
and is quite at home. 

Gentians thrive at Bellevue, especially G. 
acaulis, which flowers profusely in beds of 
stiff loam. G. verna flowers at the foot of 
the moraine and G. Farreri, G. sino ornata, 
etc., thrive in beds of peaty leaf4mould. 

Other plants which grow well and flower 
very freely in these beds of leaf-mould are :— 
Lithospermums, Ourisia coccinea, Linnea 
borealis, Gaultheria procumbens, Soldanella 
alpina, and that little gem, Campanula pulla, 
which simply revels in the black humus. 

Ramondias, Haberleas, Androsaces, and 
Cyananthus lobatus are also grown, and 
some of the rarer Alpines, such as Ompha- 
lodes Lucilie, Iris gracilipes, Astrantia 
minor, Asperula suberosa, and Scabiosa 
graminifolia. 

A colony of Sempervivium arachnoideum 
grows in the moraine under the ledge of a 
rock. Other plants in the moraine are :— 
Campanula Allioni (a lime hater), C. Zoysii, 
Saxifraga oppositifolia vera, Dianthus 
alpinus, Draba pyrenaica. (which flowers 
well), Morisia hypogoea, Delphinium nudi- 
caule, and Raoulia australis. 

Being on a hillside near the sea, and having 
such good drainage, quite a lot of half-hardy 
plants and shrubs thrive here, such as Antir- 
rhnium asarinum, Lippia. repens, Gazania 
splendens, Mentha requienii, Lithospermum 
rosmarinifolium, Rosmarinus prostratus, and 
the most beautiful of all Veronicas, V. 
hulkeana. 


Delphinium Phyllis 


At the back of the park, where the cliffs 
rise to a height of 65 feet, there are great 
opportunities for massing on a grand scale 
with shrubs and herbaceous plants, using 
Alpines for the rock ledges and among the 
boulders. A start was made two years ago 
at a corner where the cliffs begin, and the 
result is quite pleasing. It is planted with 
Escallonias, Berberis Wilsonz, Fuchsias, 
Viburnum Tinus, Cassinia fulvida, and some 
Retinisporas. Also such plants as Eryngium 
serra, Salvia nemorosa, Foxgloves, Anthemis 
cupaniana, and Mimulus Bartonianus, which 
is a splendid long-flowering plant in a shady 
corner, Aczna ovina and Helianthemums 
draping the rocks and Sedums growing on 
the rock faces. 


With such an ideal situation as a moun- 
tain side, good natural drainage, and un- 
limited supplies of limestone and_ basalt 
rocks, larger extensions might have been 
made both to the rock garden and the cliff 
face. But like a great many other gardeners 
these days, we are handicapped with our 
limited staff, and our visions do not always 
materialise. How many gardeners’ visions 
do? However, further additions are con- 
templated and will be made each winter. 

The rock garden at Bellevue is visited by 
thousands of tourists yearly, and they all 
express their appreciation of its natural 
beauty, not only in words, for some actually 
send plants and seeds from all parts of the 
world to help in its further adornment. 


ARCHD. GRAHAM. 


Bellevue Gardens, Whitewell, 
Co. Antrim, Ulster. 
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Among the hardy flowers 


IRIs AMBASSADEUR.—It is well for the 
amateur, however small his garden may be, 
to try to obtain good varieties of favourite 
flowers. Therefore I have no hesitation in 
asking him to consider that fine Iris Am- 
bassadeur, or Ambassador. It is of moderate 
price, has been appreciated by good judges 
of the Bearded Irises, and is not at all too 
expensive. It is very large and of wonder- 
ful colouring. Here is the colour descrip- 
tion:—Standards light ruby-purple flushed 
coppery-bronze, with a silvery sheen. Falls 
deep crimson-purple, bronze markings on 
each side of the fine gold crest. It can be 
planted now or in August. 


SINGLE P#oniEs.—I find that very few of 
my amateur friends appear to grow any of 
the single Pzonies, although they are very 
beautiful indeed. They admire the double 
varieties, but do not think much of the 
singles, although many of their gardens 
would be made more attractive were they to 
grow some of these flowers. I am’ speaking 
of the single varieties of the Chinese P. albi- 
flora. I think very highly of the snow-white 
Bride, the pink Sir Visto, and the rose 
Ophia, but there are now many more. 


Gaura LINDHEIMERI.—This is offered as a 
hardy plant, but my little experience is that 
it is not hardy enough, or, if hardy, not long- 
lived enough to be satisfactory, although I 
am prepared to hear the experience of others 
who have grown it. 
its elegant spikes of white and rose flowers 
on 3 feet or 4 feet stems, and opening in 


I like the plant, with: 


Lavatera Olbia rosea 


July, but it is sad to see such a nice { 
disappear in winter. Happily it is e 
raised from seeds, but one does not car 
much for a plant which requires to be 
newed almost every year. It must also_ 
a dry soil. 


GYPSOPHILA ACUTIFOLIA.—I do not k 
why it is, though the plants resemble 
other very little, but I always think th 
good substitute for the Gaura is a | 
known Gypsophila known as acutifolia 
sometimes as Rokejeka. It is a taller 5 

_than the Gaura and is of elegant gro 
and bears pretty. pinkish flowers. It is 
capable of giving such a cloud of bloon 
the favourite G. paniculata, but its flo’ 
are individually larger. It is quite a { 
border plant in ordinary soil and is 
valuable for cutting. With me it has gr 
about 5 feet high. It is not a scarce plar 
nurseries, I think, but few gardens seer 
give it a place in the borders. 

AN AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWER 


Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums 


These are excellent subjects for furnis! 
sunny walls of greenhouses or for training 
pillars where they get plenty of light, 
making, as they do, a very bright dis) 
over a long .period, they are well worth 
commending for such positions. It is al 
advisable to have some young plants grow 
on in pots of different sizes for refurnish' 
and the present is a suitable time for stril 
another batch of cuttings, which should 
inserted very firmly in a sandy compost 
stood in a cold frame. 


il 


“it 
at 
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er Carnation Sydney Crowhurst 


ght purple and exceedingly fragrant 
; Award of Merit 


nts of Special Interest 
at Vincent Square 


“accompanying pictures are of plants 
wn at the fortnightly exhibition of the 
‘al Horticultural Society held on July 
hen the hall was bright with large 
of Sweet Peas, Roses, Carnations, 
aleeas, but competition for Cherries, 
rries, and other small fruits was very 


tum Phyllis 


s. Blackmore and Langdon, who 
is year exhibited Delphiniums better 
er, Showed the'lovely variety, Phyllis, 
hers on this occasion. This variety, 
not so tall as some, is very free- 
ig, and the pleasing mauve flowers 
vith blue create a beautiful display in 
ly flower border. 


ta Olbja rosea 

era Olbia was shown by many ex- 
Our illustration depicts a bold 

f the variety rosea, which made a 

Ss display on the group of hardy plants 

9y Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., South- 


-grown Miltonia 

nost outstanding Orchid was a plant 
tonia vexillaria Constance Wigan, 
by Mr. Robert Paterson, who has 
south from Scotland and now resides 
shurst, Ardingly, Sussex. This speci- 
int carried 11 spikes of bloom with an 
of seven or eight well-formed flowers 
tem. A cultural commendation was 
lly awarded to this fine plant, which 
1 credit upon Mr. A. Merry, the gar- 


Carnation Sydney Crowhurst 
ward of Merit was made to this large 
e-flowering border Carnation, shown 
J. R. Crowhurst. The flowers, which 
ve-scented, are bright purple, an un- 
dlour in border Carnations. 


“Seterophylla (Blue-bell Creeper) 
interesting shrub with pretty small 
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Sollya heterophylla 


blue flowers was shown by Messrs. Hillier 
and Sons, Winchester. Only in favoured 
gardens in the South-West and in Ireland 


will it stand for long in the open. It is an 
evergreen climbing shrub from Australia, 


grown mostly under glass, trained around 


pillars. i> Ree 


Erigeron aureus (The Golden 
Fleabane) 


This beautiful member of the composite 


family makes a vivid patch of colour in the 
rock garden at the present time. It is a 
dwarf species with tufts of small green leaves. 
The flowers reach 6 inches high and are like 
golden-yellow ragged Daisies. This Erigeron, 
like all Erigerons, is easily grown in full sun 
in any good garden soil. It has much to 
commend it. Its best point, no doubt, is its 
long flowering period. It can be propagated 
by seed sown as soon as ripe or by root divi- 
sion in late spring. This is a Canadian plant 
found at very high altitudes. R. Moore. 


Miltonia vexillaria Constance Wigan 
Cultural Commendation 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Spinach 

A sowing should now be made of the 
Prickly variety and also that known as the 
Perpetual or Spinach Beet. A well-drained 
piece of ground should be chosen for the 
crop, but not necessarily land which has been 
recently manured. Give the latter variety 
more room between the rows and plants for 
development. 


Asparagus beds 

These should be encouraged to build up 
good crowns by giving an application of an 
approved manure, or another dressing of 
agricultural salt will prove beneficial. The 
salt not only improves growth, but helps to 
check weeds. See that all strong growths 
are sufficiently supported to prevent being 
blown about. It is mot necessary to give 
newly-planted or seedling beds any assist- 
ance as advised above. 


Vegetable seeds 

Having made a clearance of some of the 
early vegetables, such as Peas and Potatoes, 
the land would be suitable for sowing quickly 
maturing varieties of several vegetables 
which will come in and be appreciated during 
the autumn. Amongst other kinds mention 
may be made of Peas, Carrots, Beetroot, 
Spinach, and French Beans. The position 
chosen for the latter should be one where 
covering may be given later if possible. If 
Cabbage seed is sown thinly and not trans- 
planted some nice young hearts may be ex- 
pected for cutting during November and 
December. In sowing seeds as_ recom- 
mended above it is essential that in each 
case that only quick maturing varieties are 
sown. 


Dahlias 

With the exception of the dwarf bedding 
section nearly all these require some support, 
and adequate stakes should be provided in 
good time, using a good stout one to the 
stronger-growing varieties. It may be neces- 
sary in some cases to reduce some of the 
weakly growths from the centres of the 
plants. ‘These plants should receive copious 
waterings during the hot weather, and a good 
mulching of decayed leaves or short manure 
would be helpful. If earwigs are trouble- 
some they may be easily checked by inverting 
a few pots containing a little Moss over the 
tops of the stakes, examining them every few 
days. 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles 

Where this excellent shrub is grown in 
beds in the open it is sometimes necessary to 
give some little support to the stronger 
shoots to prevent damage by winds. As this 
shrub always repays liberal treatment a few 
good soakings of water, should the weather 
be dry, would prove helpful, after which a 
mulch should be spread amongst the plants. 
On cold soils it would be advisable to give 
this shrub a wall position. 


Buddleta variabilis 


This is another very handsome shrub of 
somewhat similar character as the foregoing, 
and is exceptionally fine as a shrub in the 
open or for a wall position. The use of it in 
the latter position, should the wall form a 
background for other perennial plants, en- 
able it to be seen to great effect when a suit- 
able grouping of other plants face it. Each 
of these shrubs require hard pruning in early 
spring. 

Perennial Lobelias 

Such as L. cardinalis require re-stocking, 

to some extent, most seasons, 


and seeds 


may be sown at this date for the pur- 
pose. Sow the seeds in pans or boxes in 
sandy loam and allow germination to take 
place in a cold frame. When the seedlings 
are strong enough prick them out into boxes 
of a similar compost or-into a shallow frame, 
shading from bright sunshine ‘until estab- 
lished. Nice plants should be available from 
this sowing for use next year. The winter- 
ing of the plants may be carried out where 
grown, and dampness is their greatest 
enemy. 


Rock plants 

Give these an occasional look over for tidy- 
ing up, removing dead foliage and spent 
flowers. Curtail some of the more aggressive 
subjects where encroaching on the weaker 
ones. Do not allow the surface soil to be- 
come too hard and baked, and examine all 
small plants in crevices, moistening them 
where necessary. 


Early Vines 

As soon as a clearance of fruit has been 
made from these plants a thorough soaking 
of the border should be carried out, and if the 
crop has been heavy or the plants show any 
signs of exhaustion several good soakings of 
diluted farmyard manure should be given. 
One or two good drenchings with the syringe 
will be beneficial in clearing away any possi- 
ble Red Spider which may have got a foot- 
ing, and if the weather is very hot an occa- 
sional: syringing may be recommended, but 
it is not beneficial to be too liberal with 
atmospheric moisture, especially as _ the 
maturing of the foliage develops. 


The flowering house 

An abundance of material is at hand to 
still maintain this bright and interesting, and 
even where the changes of plants are few, 
much may be done with an occasional re- 
grouping and re-arrangement of colours to 
give the house fresh interest. This house 
should always be kept cool and shaded, for 
this will greatly prolong the life of the 
flowers. H. TURNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Plant houses 

Blue flowers are always effective in plant- 
houses, and especially at this season, when 
more vivid colours predominate. The Blue 
Throatwort (Trachelium) is very light and 
graceful in panicle, and the Browallias are 
equally useful for late summer and autumn 
decorative purposes. B. speciosa and B. 
alata, if old, are yet thoroughly reliable, and 
can be easily grown from seeds sown in 
spring. Hydrangeas may be cut back when 
the trusses fade—these have been exception- 
ally good this season. Cuttings of the young 
shoots will strike readily in the propagating 
case. Those who still grow the Cacti will 
yet have some flowers. The old Cereus 
speciosissimus is admirably adapted for fur- 
nishing a wall in a plant-house, and it suc- 
ceeds undef partial shade. Care must be 
taken that nothing in pot or in border suffers 
from a lack of moisture, and the majority 
will be benefited by occasional allowances of 
weak stimulants. The more perfect the 
ventilation the less trouble will insects give. 
Night air is, one may say, essential to healthy 
growth at this time of the year. 


Table plants 

Cut flower has largely ousted plants for 
dinner-table decoration, yet, at times, the 
latter make a variety, and are useful when, 
as sometimes happens, there may be a tem- 


winter, or prickly, Spinach. 


porary scarcity of cut bloom. In a 
way plants in 4-inch and 5-inch pots ; 
ferable, and these may include Croto 
brighter-leaved Draceenas, Adiantums 
pieces of Palms, such as Cocos Wedel 
of Phoenix Roebellina, and, of 

Pandanus Veitchi. In addition, youn; 
mens of Grevillea robusta and e 
Coleuses may be used. For using 

way during winter I used to make a 
of Rivina humilis, which, with its € 
like clusters of scarlet berries, was 
admired. It is easily grown and a; 
raised from seeds. Needless to a 
plants grown for table decoration n 
thoroughly clean and free from insec 


Repotting Palms 

This is, undoubtedly, the best t 
which to undertake any needful repo 
the case of Palms. Should the work 
layed much longer root-action will be 
and the fresh soil may become sour 
the roots take hold of it. Home 
Palms, when one has to buy in, are 
to be preferred to those of Continental 
the latter are rushed up and, very of! 
spindly in stem and poorly furnishe 
the more useful Palms will grow qu 
in good loam and peat, or, failing pe: 
mould. with sufficient sand to 
porosity. All Palms, of course, ougl 
regularly sponged, and the Kenti 
Latanias are best for ordinary purpos 


Lily of the Valley beds 

At this time established beds of Lil 
Valley are apt to become weedy. Iti 
practice, even at the expense of some 
of time, to clean the beds—hand-picl 
course, is needful. Afterwards a go 
dressing of leaf-mould will keep the ro 
and will permit of any further weed 
easily drawn. 


Violets 

Beds and borders of Sweet Violets, t 
relish a. dressing of leafsmould c 
worked in among the plants. All 
ought to be removed, and in the case 0 
grown at. the foot of a south wall p! 
moisture should be given. Violets gi 
such a position are at times liable to 
of Red Spider, but this pest succu 
regular syringings with clean water. 


Wall trees 


Wall trees, and especially those wh 
grown in single cordon form, which ar 
ing heavy crops ought to be relieved o 
tion of their fruits timeously. No dou 
which are clean, healthy, and well no 
will carry surprising crops, but if qu 
desired it is necessary to put some | 
the yield. Half-a-dozen good specim 
more desirable than double the numbe 
ferior fruits. See that trees on SC 
south-west walls do not suffer from s 
dry weather, and mulch such if needfi 


The kitchen garden 

Sow a good breadth of seeds 0 
Cabbages without delay. The main f 
of Leeks is now due, and for strictly 
use the plants may be put out quite 
Brown Cos, or any other favourite I 
should now be sown for autumn and 
use. A good breadth, too, of Endive 
sown—the green curled varieties are tl 
useful. Small saladings will be sown 
ing to requirement, and it may No 
paying speculation to sow a few 


W. McGu 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire 


| 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries and answers are inserted in 
| JLLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
_ follow these rules: All communications 
clearly. written on one side of the paper 
1 addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
e Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
etters on business should be sent to the 
. The name and address of the sender 
ved in addition to any designation he 
ns to be used in the paper. When more 
query is sent, each should be on a 
piece of paper; the name and address 
ded to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
sent to press some days in advance of 
ries cannot-always be replied to in the 
vediately following their receipt. We do 
to queries by post. : : 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair eramples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
e ia Lilies 

let me know the cause of my 
being so brown and curled. They 
ated last March in an Iris garden. 
vas taken out to a depth of 18 inches 
hes across and good soil put back, 
a, peat, leaf-soil, and bone-meal. 
hhink it possible the lime from the 
is the cause, and, if so, can I ex- 


results next year from these bulbs 
? eta Wie Vs?? 


pecimens of Lilium auratum and 
platyphyllum appear to us to be 
‘from insufficient moisture or too 
fanting, and called by many, pro- 
the want of a better name, Sun- 
We do not think that the present 
of your Lilies is directly due to the 
they are planted in association with 
though any lime which may have 
aixed with your made-up compost 
tainly aggravate and encourage the 
Tt is a form, of,Scorch, probably 
1e stem roots becoming dried up. 
iratum and its varieties require a 
which, although well drained, is 
y moist to afford nutriment to the 
s. It is just possible that when you 
‘he bulbs you will find them either 
yed condition or shrivelled. If the 
decayed they will be of no further 
If, on the other hand, they are 
it will be as well to lift them and 
in another part of the garden in a 
post of loam, peat, leafsmould, and 
| if possible amongst low-growing 
yhich will afford a certain amount 
and be found of great assistance in 
ne bulbs cool. Do not include any 
but apply later in the year a top- 
of leaf-mould. Naturally, it will 
itirely upon the condition of the 
en lifted as to whether it is worth 
nsplanting them. This disease is 
ly prevalent amongst Auratum this 
nd, in our opinion, is due to the 
dry period following the drying 
erienced some few weeks since. ] 


a baicalensis ceelestina, Poten- 
hybrida bicolor 

ghan).—Your soil should be very 
or both these plants, but if you feel 
plants may grow too strong then 
bow the grit, which will check 
wth, 


oczum 


years this flowered vigorously, but 
year not nearly so well. This may 
the inclement weather we had last 
t it is possible that a move would 
neficial. Week .! Be 

btedly the severe cold weather in 
iffected the growth of all Lilies this 
Ve would suggest lifting and re- 
hem. No harm would be done if 
lace quite early in the season, say 


September. It is rather early, but as they 
are only to be moved from one portion of the 
garden to the other we think they should 
move successfully. ] 


Increasing Lavatera Olbia and Eryngium 
violetta 

(H. Simons).—(z) The best time to in- 
crease this plant is in spring, when the young 
shoots are about 3 inches to 4 inches in 
length, taking them off with a little of the 
old wood and inserting them in sandy soil in 
a warm closed frame, shading from bright 
sunshine until rooted. It may also be raised 
from seed sown as soon as ripe in late sum- 
mer or early spring in a warm house or 
frame. (3) We do not know the particular 
Sea Holly (Eryngium) you refer to, but the 
best method of increasing the perennial kinds 
is by root cuttings. They may also be raised 
from seed. Sow the seed in pans as soon as 
gathered and place in a cold frame. The 
seeds will germinate in the spring, and if 
properly managed will be ready to plant out 
the following year. Root cuttings should be 
taken in March, the roots being cut. into 
lengths of about 3 inches, embedded up to 
their heads in sharp sand, and placed in a 
warm greenhousé or frame till growth com- 
mences, 


Lilium candidum . 

In cottage gardens here this is a fine sight 
year after year. Two years ago I bought a 
couple of dozen from a well-known English 
firm. I was not surprised when they did 
not flower the first year, as I know this Lily 
takes time to settle, but this year only half-a- 
dozen have shown any growth at all, and 
that very measly. I can only suppose the 
bulbs are diseased. Is this disease, probably, 
inherent in bulbs when planted or incurred 
later ? W. P. PEcuey. 

{There is evidently something in the soil 
or situation which does not suit the bulbs. 
Apparently when'received they were all 
strong, healthy bulbs, and as they have 
evidently gone back, as we note that only a 
few are showing, ‘the culture they have re- 
ceived has not been such as they require. 
We would strongly ‘advise you to take up the 
bulbs in ‘about amonth’s time, thoroughly 
prepare a new position, and plant the same 
there. The bulbscthemselves do not carry 
disease. The spores of the disease are in the 
air and the surroundings, and only attack 
the bulbs through the foliage when the same 
is affected by cold or frost. It is quite possi- 
ble that the growth of the Lilies has been 
checked by disease in the past, which would, 
in a measure, affect the development of the 
bulbs. The mere fact that the bulbs have 
gone backward instead of forward is sure 
evidence that the conditions under which they 
are planted are not satisfactory. | 


Lilies in pots . 

(E. F.).—We suggest in the first place that 
the bulbs are obtained from a reliable source. 
You have evidently received Lilium tigrinum, 
as these produce bulbs at the base of the 
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leaves. These should not be removed at the 
present time, but later on if they are just 
touched they will fall off. These should be 
carefully collected and planted in a frame, if 
possible, in sandy soil and left there. They 
will come into growth next season, and in the 
course of a few years become bulbs of fair 
size. The bulbs will grow better if planted 
in a suitable spot in the open rather than in 


a pot. 
ROSES 


“Balling ” in Roses 

(Rose).—The Roses arrived in a much 
withered condition, but from appearances 
they were both ‘‘ balled ’’ specimens. ‘ Ball- 
ing” is the result of wet or over-moist. con- 
ditions, which in both the varieties sent is 
not unusual. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is 
a variety which requires dry weather to open 
its flowers. Duchess of Wellington is simi- 
lar in this respect and prefers warm, dry 
weather. There is no remedy for this, but if 
a white climbing Rose is required, Climbing 
Mrs. Stevens is superior, while any of the 
following are better than Duchess of Welling- 
ton:—Souv. de Mme. Boullet, Aspirant 
Marcel Rouyer, and Rev. Page Roberts. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Cotoneaster frigida not fruiting 

(Mrs. Parke).—This species is the most 
robust of the genus, and perhaps the most 
striking of all the Cotoneasters when laden 
with its splendid clusters of berries. It is, 
however, not unusual for this shrub to go 
for six or seven years before fruiting, especi- 
ally when raised from seed, and we think 
that it is only a question of time before your 
plant fruits. The soil is quite suitable, and 
we would advise you to allow the plant to 
grow freely and naturally, pruning being 
quite unnecessary and of no assistance as re- 
gards fruiting. 


Rhododendron leaves 

(F. E. B.).—The Rhododendron leaves 
have not been attacked by insects or fungi. 
The brown stain is a physiological effect 
which may be due to several causes. This 
particular effect may be usually traced to un- 
healthy root action, such as too dry soil or 
that the roots have absorbed some unsuitable 
material. Again, it is found that this effect 
is produced by water or some other liquid 
being thrown over the plant in bright sun- 
shine. Late frosts are occasionally responsi- 
ble for such damage. 


Cutting a Magnolia and Forsythia, and 
thinning Gooseberries and Currants 
(W. H. Cook).—(1) We advise you to wait 
until the Magnolia has shed its leaves before 
cutting away the branches; it may then be 
safely done. After cutting, paint the wound 
with Stop Rot, as Magnolia wounds never 
heal over like those of other trees. (2) The 
same applies to the Forsythia. (3) Yes, ithe 
branches may be thinned slightly at any time, 
but we would not advise the topping of any 
of the remaining growths until the leaves 
have fallen. The thinning will assist the 
ripening of all remaining growth and benefit 
the bushes considerably. 


Small rooted shrubs to hide tarred fence 

(Orchard).—Escallonia Langleyensis, E. 
Donard Seedling, Abelia chinensis, Abutilon 
vitifolium, Pittosporum Tobira, Lonicera 
etrusca var. gigantea, Berberis rubrostilla, 
B. subcauliata, Hypericum patulum_ var. 
Henryi, Olearia illicifolia, O. semi dentata, 
Sophora vicifolia, Edwardsia grandiflora, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Senecio Grayi, 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, Pyracantha coccinia, 
Abelia triflora, Andromeda japonica, Cistus 
purpurea, C. corbariensis, Perouskia - atri- 
plicifolia, Hamamelis mollis, Lonicera nitida. 
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These should not, be planted nearer than 4 
feet from plant to plant, and for each one a 
hole should be taken out 2 feet 6 inches 
square and filled up with good loamy soil and 
leaf-mould. You do not say what the area 
to be planted is, but a selection from the 
above will be found quite suitable. 


GREENHOUSE 


Strelitzia regina failing 

(Miss C. Druitt).—Your plant is probably 
in need of repotting, and this may be carried 
out at the present time, using the following 
compost:—Three parts of good turfy loam 
which, if possible, has been stacked for a 
while, and one part made up of leaf-mould 
or peat, a little old mortar-rubble, and sharp 
sand. Remove as much of the old soil as 
possible—without endangering the life of the 
plant—from around the roots when re- 
potting, and work the new soil in finmly be- 
tween the roots so that no cavities are left, 
and pot fairly firm. After repotting keep 
tne plant in a wanm house, shading from 
bright sunshine, and syringe the leaves at 
least once each day. No, this plant actually 
requires very little water except during the 
time it is developing its flower-spikes. We 
make no charge for advice given, but do not 
reply to queries through the post. See our 
rules, Answers to Queries. 


Adiantum gracillimum wanted 

(C. F. Button).—This Fern is offered by 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Sons, New North 
Road, Exeter, at 3s. 6d. per plant. 


Bulb for name and treatment 

(Helen Enderby).—Your plant is most pro- 
bably Crinum nobile, but it is not possible to 
name such a withered example with cer- 
tainty. Curtail its water supply after 
flowering and stand in the open until the end 
of September in a sunny place. It isnot ad- 
visable. to dry off. the bulbs of these plants 
entirely, although all the leaves should be 
encouraged to ripen and gradually die, and 
this will happen if you carry out the above 
instructions. 


Cyclamen trouble 

(M. N. Bostock).—The package containing 
the Cyclamen was very badly shaken in the 
post, and when we received it the plant had 
become so broken that it is impossible to 
arrive at any conclusions with regard to the 
cause of failure. We found the root system 
was perfect and the corm sound. We could 
only find three leaves, and they all appeared 
perfectly healthy. Perhaps you would like to 
send us another plant shaken free from soil 
in a small tin box. We should be pleased 
to examine it for you. 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus 

(A. W. B., Ireland).—It seems probable 
that your old Asparagus beds are worn out 
after 30 years’ service. The site for a new 
bed should be prepared this autumn and the 
plants put in next spring. A new bed will 
not bear any ‘ grass’’ worth cutting for 
several years, so that you would be wise to 
retain your old beds until the new plants 
come into bearing. Give the old bed a dress- 
ing of Kainit at the rate of 4 ozs. per square 
yard at once, and this dressing should be 
repeated next spring. Such treatment may 
help the bed to bear, pending the new bed 
reaching maturity. 
Tomato trouble 

(A. Pratley).—We do not think that your 
Tomatoes are suffering from a disease, but 
from‘malnutrition. Lack of potash is gener- 
ally accepted to be the cause of Tomatoes 
being hard and yellow around the stem. Too 
much nitrogen alone will cause the same 
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trouble. It is probably too late now to effect 
much improvement for this season, but you 
should try the effect of watering the plants 
with a solution made by dissolving 1 Ib. of 
sulphate of potash in 50 gallons of water. 
This should be repeated each time you water 
the plants on the next three or four occa- 
sions. Give the plants just a normal soak- 
ing with the solution as though you were 
using clear water. If you prefer you can 
dress the bed with sulphate of potash at the 
rate of 1 oz. per square yard and water it in. 
Start feeding with potash early in the season 
another year. 


Cucumbers unsatisfactory and Melons 
not setting 

(W. Lovatt)—Cucumbers and Melons re- 
quire a rich soil in ‘which to grow, a humid 
atmosphere with a temperature not falling 
below 60 degs. constantly, and if the latter is 
permitted to rise to 80 degs. with sun-heat 
it is all in their favour, providing plenty of 
moisture is kept thrown about the paths and 
staging, and airing is carefully done. From 
what you say we consider the fault lies in 
bad ventilation and keeping the house at too 
low a temperature during the early growth 
of the plants. The plants should be syringed 
with water of the same temperature as the 
house both morning and afternoon on sunny 
days, and the house should be closed early 
(about 3.30 p.m.), the syringing being done 
at closing time, when the temperature may 
be permitted to exceed roo degs. with sun- 
heat. It is preferable to shade Cucumbers 
at this season, but not Melons. As the 
Melons come into bloom you must go over 
the flowers each day at noon with either a 
camel’s-hair brush or a rabbit’s tail and col- 
lect the pollen from the male flowers. This 
must be transferred to the female flowers, 
the pollen from one male flower being usually 
sufficient to fertilise four or five female 
flowers. Gardeners often pinch off the male 
flowers and, after stripping the petals off 
close to the base, use the pollen on the stalk 
direct. During this setting period it is ad- 
visable to keep Melons a little drier, that is, 
the atmosphere. Your Sweet Peas appear to 
be very strong, for although five blooms on 
one stalk is considered excellent, it is un- 
usual—although it has happened before—for 
six or seven blooms to develop on a single 
stem. 


Cucumber failing 

(Cucumber).—There are several things 
which might be causing your Cucumber 
plants to fail in the way described in your 
letter, and without seeing a plant we do not 
care to pass an opinion. If you like to send 
us a complete plant packed in a tin box we 
will examine it for you and report in due 
course. Most of the soil can be shaken from 
the root so as to reduce cost of postage. 


Diseased Peas —- 

(M. N. Bostock).—Your Peas are affected 
by Black Root, due to an attack of the fungus 
Thielavia basicola. This fungus is parasitic 
on several kinds of garden, plants and seems 
to be most troublesome in badly-drained soil. 
The fungus can be introduced into a garden 
by means of manure containing old garden 
refuse. If the trouble is widespread you 
should take steps to sterilise the positions 
into which you propose to plant Peas another 
season. This could be done by using a solu- 
tion made by adding 1 pint of commercial 
formalin to 123 gallons of water at the rate 
of 1 gallon per foot run of row. The 
trenches should be prepared with the manure 
in position and the soil placed back again, 
then water with the solution, cover the soil 
with wet sacks for 48 hours to keep in the 
fumes. After 24 hours remove sacks and do 
not sow seed for at least 14 days. Improve 


‘of permanganate of potash just py 
‘ing. 


a 
July 28, 


your drainage and give the land a good, 
ing of sulphate of potash this autum 
you consider the formalin treatment { 
pensive try treating the soil with a ; 


The solution should be el 
and the soil well soaked, Ake 

(C. Webb).—Your Peas are affecte 
Stripe, which is due to bacterial ; 
Plants are always most liable to attack 
grown in land short of potash. Thi 
bably explains why the plants fail in p: 
It appears to us that the land is just 
border-line of becoming potash-starye 
that in the patches concerned th 
not get sufficient potash to ena’ 
stand up to the disease. Try-tr 
prepared land with a solution of 
ganate of potash as advised in our 
M. N. Bostock, and give sulphate 
at the rate of 1 oz. per square 7 


next year. q 
FRUIT 


Disfigured Fig leaves az, 
(B. W. Jeffery).—Your trees are ai 
by the parasitic fungus known as Cere 
Bolleana, and if the attack is very bad 
spread to the fruits. All badly < 
leaves should be collected and burnt, a 
trees sprayed with a weak  solut 
Bordeaux Mixture, which will help to 
the disease. In very bad cases the bes 
to do would be to root up and burn th 
intending afterwards to plant clean s 
fresh soil. , 


Diseased Melons 


(Perplexed).—Your Melon plants ; 
tacked by a foot root caused by a f 
called Bacillus carotovorus. This | 
attacks many kinds of garden plant 
seems difficult to account for your ple 
coming infected after the precautio 
have taken with regard to sterilisati 
is possible that the media in which the 
are growing became infected throu 
water supply, and if you can clean | 
water tank it may prevent further | 
Scrubbing the tank out with strong ¢ 
acid would do this. With the rest 
plants due care must be taken with w: 
Arrange pieces of crock around the : 
the plants so that no water can rec 
collars of the plants. Another se: 
would be wise to knock the bottom o 
48-sized flower-pot for each plant, anc 
planting out, put these on as collars 
plants, so that, when watering, ne 
can reach the stems of the plants. 


Pear Sawfly 

(W. A. Wood).—The specimens y‘ 
are the ‘‘ caterpillar ’’ stage of the Pe: 
fly (Eriocampa  limacina). Wher 
mature the grubs are black or darl 
green. The fully fed caterpillars pu 
June 


the soil and emerge in May and ] 
are laid on the undersides of the t 
the grubs feed as you have ob 
best control is to use a nicotine 
as follows:—Nicotine, # 02.; 
lbs.; soft water, 10 gallons 
should be applied so soon as you 
caterpillars, and you should remem 
nicotine is poisonous and should not 
within 21 days of picking. 


Strawherries 

(A. W. B., Ireland).—You do not 
what distance your Strawberry pla 
apart. Have you planted them t00 | 
It is unusual for too much foliage to 
duced if the plants are set out at the 
distance apart. Your best plan wil 
go over your two-year-old plants ¢ 
away all the runners, and also all 

(Continued on page 488) 
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leaves. Clear away the weeds, runners, and 
old foliage; burn it up and return the ashes 
to the bed. For the mildew, keep your 
plants dusted with a good sulphur dusting 
powder and do not over-feed with nitrogen. 
Use the one-year-old plants for propagating 
and get the runners in as soon as possible, 
because the young plants should go out early 
in August if you want to repeat your success 
of getting a good crop in the first year. 
Please see article on page 474. . Another 
article will appear next week. 
Strawberry failure 

(Mrs. Whitaker).—Please see our article 
on Strawberries, on page 474, and see article 
next week. If you care to send us down a 
small sample of the soil in which your latest 
plants have failed we will examine it for you 
see report in due course. It is essential that 
a new bed of Strawberries is laid down early 
in August if good, strong plants are required 
which will fruit in their first year. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Peat sample 

(J. Dunn).—We have examined your 
sample of peat and it seems quite a fair one, 
and eal be used sparingly in soil mixtures 
in place of leaf-mould. We use the term 
sparingly because the material is extremely 
acid in character, and if large quantities are 
used you would find that some plants would 
not grow well in the mixture. When mix- 
ing up soil for plants which like lime you 
should add old mortar-rubble to the mixture. 
Plants which do not like lime, such as 
Rhododendrons, Azalea, Heaths, etc., should 
do well in the mixture. 


Insect for examination 

(Bug).—The insect you have sent in for 
examination is certainly a louse, but the 
specimen was so dried up on arrival that we 
aré unable to determine the species to which 
it belongs. If the.dog is the. source of the 
trouble you can clear him by washing him 
with a good insecticide which you could ob- 
tain from a chemist. If the specimen came 
from the dog it is not likely that it was the 
only one he ‘had, and you would be well ad- 
vised to clear him at once. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

W. E. Cox.—1, Sedum Aizoon; 2, Cam- 
panula x G. F. Wilsoni; 3, Erodium 
macradenum; 4, Armeria maritima var. 
Laucheana. 

A. F. Turner.—One of the many garden 
forms of Papaver somniferum (the Opium 
Poppy). 


Cardiff and District Gardeners’ 
Association 


Departure of Mr. E. F. Coward, the 
Secretary 


At a meeting held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Cardiff, on Tuesday, July roth, the chief 
beac was to elect a Secretary to take the 
place of Mr. E. F. Coward, who has secured 
the position as Superintendent of the Fulham 
Borough Council Cemetery at North Sheen, 
near Richmond, and who took over his new 
duties on Monday, July 16th. It was with 
regret from the members that Mr. Coward’s 
resignation had to be accepted. During the 
time he had been Secretary he had done a 
good deal to further its cause, and had put his 
whole soul into the work. However, he was 
congratulated on securing such a_ notable 
position, and the best wishes for his success 
were tendered him by all the members. 
Mr. H. Wilkins, of The Hardy Plant 
Nursery, Llanishen, was unanimously elected 
Secretary. He is an old and respected mem- 


‘grounds. Mr. 
conducted the visitors through probably some | 
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ber, who has read papers and done a good 


deal for the Association, and.is well fitted for - 


the office, whilst Mr. W. Bennett, the popu- 
lar Chairman, has agreed to help Mr. 
Wilkins in his work. W..F...W.. 


Salisbury and District Gardeners’ 
Society 

The above Society held their annual ex- 
cursion on Monday, July 16th. A party of 
over 50, accompanied by their Chairman, 
Mr. C. G. Wyatt, and their popular Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. F. Gullick, availed themselves 
of the opportunity of viewing some of Wilt- 
shire’s finest gardens. 


Leaving Salisbury at 9 a.m., an enjoyable 
char-a-banc trip was made, via Warminster 
and Melksham, to Lackham, the seat of 
Capt. H. P. Holt, M.P., which was reached 
about 11 a.m. In the absence of Capt. Holt, 
Mr. Bannerman, head gardener, welcomed 
the Society. A ‘tour of inspection of the 
beautiful gardens and grounds’ was 
thoroughly enjoyed.. The natural beauties, 
which have been carefully preserved by Mr. 
Bannerman during his 25 years’ service, ap- 
pealed to all. Indoor’ fruit, ‘especially 
Peaches, are beautifully grown here, 


Lunch having been servéd at the Red Lion 
Hotel, in the quaint and picturesque village 
of Lacock, the interesting Abbey of Lacock 
was then visited. Grittleton, the seat of 
Lt.-Col. Sir Audley Neeld,, ‘coe MV .O- 
was reached soon after 3 pim. Sir Audley 
gave the visitors a hearty welcome, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure at having members of 
the Salisbury Gardeners’ Society to view his 
Pitts, head gardener, then 


of the best-kept gardens in this district. 
Everything was in the best possible condi- 
tion. Fruit, kitchen, rock, and flower gar- 
dens were all visited. in turn;eand Mr. Pitts 
had: little*difficulty in convincing his visitors 
that good culture produced quality. Numer- 
ous seedling Cypripediums and Lezelias, etc., 
were to be seen in the picture of health... A 
long, wide stretch of some of the best 
Delphiniums carried one’s mind to the 
famous Bath Nurseries. Mrs. Paul Nelke 
was particularly fine. Tall, well-formed 
spikes of Mrs. Shirley and Earl Haig were 
much admired. The gardens here contained 
so many items of interest that tea at the 
George Hotel, Chippenham, was half-hour 
late. 


Mr. Councillor Small, a great worker in 
connection with Chippenham’s Horticultural 
Society, welcomed the visitors on behalf of 
his Society and Chippenham Council. The 
thanks of the Society to Capt. H. P. Holt 
and Lt.-Col. Sir Audley Neeld and their gar- 
deners Mr. Bannerman and Mr. Pitts, were 
voiced by Mr. C. G. Wyatt and Mr. Baglin, 
following which a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. W.. F. -Gullick was enthusiastically 
carried, special mention being made of the 
tremendous amount of work which fell to his 
(Mr. Gullick’s) lot in arranging such a de- 
lightful trip. 

The homeward journey was made via 
Devizes and Upavon, a halt being made at 
The Elms, Netheravon, to view the gardens 
of Capt. and Mrs. Hussey. Here the party 
was met with great hospitality, Capt. and 
Mrs. Hussey providing- refreshments amidst 
their charming Rose and old English herb 
gardens. 

Mr. W. F. Gullick and Mr. R. C. Craske 
expressed the thanks of ‘the Society for the 
delightful manner in which they had been re- 


ceived. Musical honours were then accorded 
Capt. and Mrs. Hussev, who suitably re- 
sponded. Thus a memorable day was 


brought to a close in Salisbury at 11.30 p.m. 
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ais on Condition of Ho 
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Beans, Broad, aie 2 Fa 


aon 


; 


iene 
Beans Kidney (or Fren 
ward, : 
Beans, Runner.—Backy 
proved with recent’rains, 
Beet.—Now making ey 
Brussels Sprouts.—Early p 
and making good progress; 
set well, 
Cabbage. (spring-sown).— 
making good progress, 
Carrots.—Satisfactory gen 
Cauliflower.—Earlies still 
some cuttings have been 
ings starting well. d 
Celery. Growing well, but lai 
out still in progress. q 
Kale.—Planting out under good 
in progress. _ 
Leeks.—Planting out in progr eSS 
Lettuce—Much improved on ‘the 
good supplies being cut in place 
Marrows.—Very backward a a 
very slow in some districts. 
Onions.—Patchy ; growth ha 
places, but is still slow in other 
Parsnips.—Making _ satisfactory 
generally. 
Peas.—Earlies “podding - slow 
picking has commenced ; Jateg 
promise. 
Savoys. —Planting out in pros 
tions good, 
Tomatoes (under glass). —Good 
ally. 
Tomatoes (outdoor).— 
very unhappy an¢é 
growth. 
Turnips.—Growing 
whole. 


een 


satisfac 


FRUIT 

Apples (culinary).—Early Victo 
dier, Lane’s Prince Albert, & 
Bramley’s Seedling and Newt 
mostly light. 4 

Apples (dessert). — Gladstor 
Grieve, Worcester Pearm 
Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Orange, very fair to good; Bea 
not quite so good. 

Apples (cider).—Variable, bu 
are likely to give a fairly good crop, 

Cherries.~-Much dropping he 
and crop can only be describ 
Among ‘dessert Cherries Ea 
Waterloo, and Amber are the be 

Currants (Black).—Very 
places have good crops and « 
There has been a good deal of 
and for the whole country the CrOf 
light. : 

Currants (Red).—Crop fair to” 
ally. : 
Gooseberries.—Crop variable 5 | 
fair. 

Pears.—Crop generally | 
ping has reduced the crop to ae 
some parts. Fertility fair to go 
ence, Hessle, Williams, and Jule 

Plums (ordinary). —Fairly 
has occurred and crops are 
good: Prolific, Pershore, Pu 
and Monarch very fair; Rivers 
onlv fair. . i 

Plums (Gages).—Generally vet 

Plums (Damsons).—Patchy, 
generally; good in Shropshi 
Prune light. 

Raspberries.—Canes are healt 
promising. ' 

Strawberries.—Prospects for I 
and crops from late districts are 
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, PROTECT YOUR 
BUSH FRUIT 
geet 
SUPREME 


WITH 
WEED KILLER 


Hradiweed, an arsenical pre- 


* The Spray thatis different! 
(Award of Merit, R.H.S.) 
paration, is the surest and 
most economical method of 


j destroying weeds from garden paths, walks, 
drives. 


One gallon can be diluted with 100 gallons of 
water. This is a sufficient and effective dressing 
for 3 to 400 square yards, a gallon of the diluted 
material being applied to 3 or 4 square yards, 


Eradiweed can be obtained from Seedsmen or 
Chemists everywhere. If you have any difficulty in 
purchasing it, kindly write giving name and address 
of your usual Seedsman or Chemist, and we will 
give you the name and address of the nearest 


Kills many pests. Leaves no poison- 
ous or disagreeable residue 


See your Seedsman or write: 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 inuse , 


stockist, 

PRICES :— 
Pint Tins .. 1/9 per tin 1 Gallon Tins ., 9/- 
Quart; 7h 3. Saree 2 » Drums  16é/- 
a Gallontee vs.)  Ofamrees ” » es 36/- 


Eradiweed Kills Moss 
at 1-25 dilution 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’ 8 Greenhouse. 


S For raduced prices of Boller and Gomplete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUGCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


SECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND FOF TS RS et 


AMATEUR 


from £5 5 O 


JEN FRAMES 
from £1 


CARDEN EDCING 
Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. 


| Reduced Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 


sd. Usual price 6/- per 1 


hiecod Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


| ROUND 
TOP CARDEN 
RUSTIC LICHTS 
ARCHES from 3/= 
from 9/6 : 


‘EN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 4/3 


‘rom Age 


Height 8 ft. 


Price Price 
4 ft. path . on 5/9 5/= 
4 ft. 6 in. path 24 8/9 7/9 
5ft path . : 11/6 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
°80n application. State size required. 


~ *Phone: Syd. 1268. 


. TURRELL & SONS 


SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


SEED FRAMES 


These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs ayainst frost; 
fa are made of tongued and grooved boards 

and very warm. ‘The light is hung at 
back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21- OZ, 


RUSTIC SUMMER 


HOUSES glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. 
f Usual price, 136. Reduced Price, 10/- 
rom 
£3 10 O RUSTIC FENCING from 5/6 per 8 ft. oe 
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INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
cinerator is raised_on strong iron feet, ensuring 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market. 

Usual price .. 


Reduced Price 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/= 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE | 
a, 2 tas ad 5 de 


CARDEN eTEbE 
from £3 10 6 


+ 16/6 each. 
.. 12/6 each. 


~ PORTABLE | MOTOR 
HOUSE 
from £5 15 0O 


SPAN ROOF GROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 
from 


£5 5 O 


SSSR AAAS 


SS 
3 


(Dept. G.I.), FOREST. HILL, §.E. 23 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 
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WALLACE’S 02 wep TRIS. 


Every June, in the Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, may be seen in full glory the Wallace collectior 
finest and most up-to-date collection of Irises in the world. q 


These grand specimens of Iris aristocracy are now ready for transplanting into your garden, and ord de 
the following choice selections can be despatched now. 


pte 
Most famous Irises of to-day can be supplied from our extensi 
stock, but our special offer on this occasion is for collections 
outstanding varieties and of the best novelties. 


Our new Catalogue, containing over +00 varieties and speci 
will be sent free on application. 


STANDARD COLLECTION NOVELTY COLLECTION 


Each 
Alcazar, bronzy purple ... 1/- Ann Page, huge lavender blue ¢ 
Ambassadeur, violet and brown 1/6 Bruno, bronze and red purple 4; 
Azure, bright blueand purple ... 2/- Conchobar, lavender and plum 2! 
Dimity, white pencilled blue ... 2/6 oe blue and velvety — 
Flaming Sword, ign and rple 
maroon ... 3/6 Duke? of Bedford, ee and x 
Isoline, auburn, sepia, ‘and rose 1/- black purple; the finest +h ey 
Leone Trenance, lavender blue 3/6 bicolor ... 2 
Mlle. Schwartz, palest mauve 5/- Ivory, ivory-white ... -. 
Prospero, lavender and purple 1/- Lady Byng, pale rosy lavendaml 1 
Quaker Lady, bronze and Leonato, a giant Iris, bright 
mauve .. : 2/- silvery blue °.. ... “sss 
Sweet Lavender, rosy I mauve... 7/6 Pioneer, fine red purple ... ... 2 
Viola, rich violet blue... ... 2/6 Susan Bliss, light rose pink I 
1 each of the above for 30/- 1 each of the above for €’ 


3 each for £4; 6 each for £7 2 each for £13; 3 each for 


THE WORLD’S FINEST IRISES 


are grown at Orpington a 


A NEW CATALOGUE CONTAINING A SPECIAL 
ARTICLE ON CULTIVATION IS NOW READY, 
AND WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON REQUEST 


THE ORPINGTON NURSERIES CO., LTD. 
ORPINGTON, kent, ENGLAND 7 


’Phone: Orpington 110. Gel. : Gardens, Orpington. 


oo 
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| AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS. 
ISHICUMS, CROCUS SPECIES, NERINES, 
YOLAMEN, etc., for July and August planting. 
jcation.—_BARR & SONS, 11, 12, and 13, King Street, 
en, London, W.C. 2. 

| — 
27S FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 
‘eet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
lal ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO.,, 
purgh. 


| 
ANA SINO-ORNATA. Dazzling azure 


Atsinlate Autumn. Young pot plants for immed- 
: 5s. per dozen, postage and packing paid for cash 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six Hills 
svenage, Herts. 


“PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 


| unique effect. 

ste MARBLE SLABS and T.UMPS, mixed colours. 
‘zes), 15s. 6d. a ton; Lumps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
| (blemished) for paths. 

| & BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 63, West- 
ige Road, 8.B, 1. 

| 


‘SAND for Golf Tees and Greens, 


Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, etc. Specially 
( eradicate weeds; encourages growth of grass. 
oply, quick and efficient in action. Per ecwt., 14s.; 
{ 28lbs., 48.6d.; 14]bs. 3s. Carriage paid.— 
} LTD., 5, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. W. 1. 


R CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 


8, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d, 50 in 50 ditto 
arriage paid. List free—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
arbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


IFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


zy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
‘B QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8. 
‘1K, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 

|, 


| EASILY EXTERMINATED.— The 
jitess Byng of Vimy writes:—‘‘I am glad to say that 
id SLUG-MORT most efficacious, as the slugs have 
Directions for use and material to treat ¢ acre 
free 1s. 64.—THE SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance. 


JH BULBS for early bloom next 
| Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 
paid ae delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
'paid.—F. G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


| GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
S— POCKET AND BIB, 338.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O.3. 


Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


ATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


B 
and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
N, 17, Eccleston Street, 8.W. 1. 


ad WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


atal Tron and Wire work of every description, 
5. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
nm Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 


(1 Catalogue 790, Ask for separate lists.— 
CPAUL LTD., Norwich. tas 


| Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
| 
: 


Saturday, August 4, 1928 


ATERER’S new catalogues of the finest 

Bulbs, Roses, and Fruit Trees are now ready. Copies will 
be gladly sent post free. Strawberry Plants in pots and open 
ground runners. Very shortly we shall be issuing our new 
catalogues of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Shrubs, Hardy Plants, 
and Alpines and will gladly send you copies. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, 


LIMITED, Twyford, 
Surrey. 


& CRISP, 


Berks.; London, E.C.; Bagshot, 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 
Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free-—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


LPINE, ROCK, moraine, wall and crazy- 

paving plants. All pot grown. Prices inclusive carriage 

and’ packing. Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGOTT, 
Duffield, Derbyshire, 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application. —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


ULL’'S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 
ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


destroys insect pests in greenhouses. a) 
Kills. — 


ULL’S New White Fly Vapour 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


OLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—Choice Tulips 


and other Bulbs. List on application —W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


ACTI TEXAS CACTI.—25 mixed, large- 
blooming varieties, 30 shillings; 50 Cacti, real beauties, 
mixed, 60 shillings; 75 Cacti, a wonder mixture, 80 shillings; 
100 specimen Cacti, mixed varieties, 100 shillings; five 
packets mixed Cacti seed, 4 shillings; one Giant Cactus, 20 
shillings; one large Tree Cactus, 10 shillings. All plants are 
hardy and flowering, suitable for hothouse, landscape, rockeries, 
pots and pans for the Florists’ trade. Cacti have become the 
rage in America, and no home or garden is complete without a 
few of these strange, queer plants. We guarantee safe arrival or 
money refunded, and pay the freight charges. Prompt ship- 
ments. We accept your currency or bank notes.—TEXAS 
CACTI CO., Box 7, Station A, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Harry 
L. Bateson, Manager. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid._F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


RCHIDS AND LILIUMS.—Bargain collec- 


tions at £1, £2 10s., and £5. Free delivery.—G. GHOSE 
& CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
3 varieties, also Plants. REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
eicester. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains.—-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
‘ G 


Tr. 
EO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 
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UTTON’S BULBS. 


Beautiful Flowers for Christmas and the New Year. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSI. 
“PREPARED” HYACINTHS. 
“PREPARED” CYNTHELLAS. 


Complete Price Lists on application. 
Send for “Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue” for 1928, post free. 
JUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


ea? BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 
it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London, 


bs STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. 


good stock of bushes. and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return.— GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


We have a 


HERMOMETERS. — ‘‘Six’s” registering 


maximum and minimum. Zinc scale in heavily finished 


japanned metal case, complete with magnet. Suitable 
for indoor’ or outdoor use. Guaranteed accurate, 
English made. Post free, 9s.—RUFFELL, Opticians, 


Tunbridge Wells. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d.; 

cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 71b., 48. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. gt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


[ABEES TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any Nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break ; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


10°: BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER'’S as above. 


ROPS and LABELS, EXTRAORDINARY new 
combination; adjust to any plant, height, girth, etc. ; simple, 
unbreakable, cheap. Usable samples 6d. from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H:, for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


(ALASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked : 


Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., “G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


AAU for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


YREENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘*Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 188. 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 1b. tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tims, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY CHICKEN MANURE, sacked, 5s. a 
cewt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & SONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


GARDEN NETTING 


ROTECT YOUR FRUIT, ETC., FROM 

Frost and Birds. Netting, strong, small mesh especi- 
ally prepared, will not rot, as supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d.; by 2 yds., 5s.; 
by 3 yds. 7s. 6d. Any length or width supplied, price 
in proportion; cheaper kinds kept. Lists and samples Tennis 
Border and all nets free.—GASSON & SONS, Net Works, 
Rye. ’'Phone 34. 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 188. 6d.; 25yds. by 4 yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; [ron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free.—GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. i 


NARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
tanned, 25 x 2 yards, 4s. or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lbs. 
Carriage paid approval, Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 


Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


O LEARN HOW THE MARKET for genuine 
Fur Rabbit Pelts and Wool has grown and how simple a 
matter it is to breed them, read ‘‘FUR RABBITS FOR 
PROFIT,” by E Bostock Smith, 1s. per copy, post free from the 
AUTHOR, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


7MAS CHOCOLATE AND CIGARETTE 
ve CLUBS.—Spare time Agents wanted. Fry's, Rowntree’s, 
Cadburys, etc. Excellent Commission. No Outlay. Particulars 
Free.—_SAMUEL DRIVER, South Market, Leeds, 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post, 
free. — TRIMNELI, ‘The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


Cardlff. 


‘ N SALE—Dark weathered mossy Limestone 
for Grotto.—BATEMAN, Elton, Matlock. 


VV) HELE AR EON S: all metal. Detachable 


parts. Galvanised body, 27s. €d.; Japanned body, 25s., 
carriage paid.—BEER & POST, 128, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


PLANTS, &c. 


(ACTIL Catalogue, 1928, free. —DE LAET, 
Contich, Belgium. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
({OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


‘ Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


YAN anyone recommend an efficient LADY 

/) GARDENER? Must have had several years experience. 
Garden one acre, small greenhouse; help given.— MRS. PARKE, 
Pye Corner, Broadway, Worcs. 


\ECOND GARDENER WANTED, thoroughly 
= experienced; wages £2 per week and cottage. — Apply 
A. BARNFIELD, Dunsfold, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
[LJEAD WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 4 


Kept; experienced all branches; excellent references; 
age 37; married, no family.—J. WEST, 19, Springfield Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


Gardening Difficulties 


Whatever your difficulty is in 
growing Flowers, Vegetables, 
or Fruit, we are ready to give 
the Best Advice. 
Address — 


THE EDITOR, “Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GARDENING 


QUERIES & ANSWERS 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages 
The Nameand Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any 110mm de 
plume under which the query appears. 
Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 
No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
is at your disposal 


ADDRESS — 
The Editor, ‘“ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


GORING HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL SHOW 
WILL BE HELD IN 
AVEBURY MEADOW, on 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15th, 1928 


Schedules may be obtained from Hon. Sec., A. M. Dopp, 
The Hut, Goring-on-Thames. 


BIRKENHEAD HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL SHOW 
to be held in the 
Drill Hall, Grange Road West, Birkenhead, 


on AUGUST 17th and 18th, 1928 


Schedules, etc., from Hon. Sec., ENwiIn CoKER, Jnr., 
Cavendish Park Nurseries, Bebington Road, Rock Ferry. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND DISTRICT 


Garden and Allotments Association 
(Affiliated to R.H.S.) 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
FRUIT, VEGETABLES, & FLOWERS 
At the CORN EXCHANGE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
On TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21st & 22nd. 1928 
Enquire Hon. Sec. re special prizes, space, etc., of Floral 
Display. H. Wess, Hon. Sec., 4, Holtom Street, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


August 4, 
PPI PSAP LPI ELOISE 


No white-fly 


Vie will be safe from whi 

if you introduce XL ; 

It is not only the most certair 

simple remedy, but definitely 

not harm tomatoes in any sta 

growth. Ofall nurserymen, s 
men, and florists. 


XL ALL WHITE-FLY VAP: 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD 


234, Borough High Street, London, 


R. 492. 
eT 
VAPORITE CH 
IN THE 
Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, @ 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. — 


PEEBLESSHIRE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIE 


ANNUAL SHOW 
at the DRILL HALL, PEEBLES, 


On THURSDAY, AUGUST 23 


Secretary, CHARLES WILSON, Craigerne Lodge, Pe 


St. Andrews and District Horticul 
and Allotments Association 


ANNUAL FLOWER SHO! 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 25th, 1: 


in the VOLUNTEER HALL, CITY Ki 


Schedules from Hon. Sec., T. BuTCHART, 
2, Kinness Burn Terrace, St. And 


SAND Y es, 


Greatest Show in the XCidlands 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 30th, 


192 


244 Classes for Flowers, Devices, Fruit, Produce, ete. 


Schedules ready “ 3 


F. W. WESTERN, Sandy, Be 


obtain locally, direct feom the works, 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 
7 Ibs., 3/63 14 Ibs., 6/3 28 lbs, 10/— 3 56 lbs., 18/—; 112 lbs., 32/-. 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal beurs our Trade Murk, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


CLAY & SON, Manure Manufacturers 


and Bone Crushers, 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield MANS 
ra “ 
Or, if unable to on LONDON 
carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash «“ 4 

with order (except TINS). Pr L\ 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 1s 


it 4, 1928 


| 


; CHEAP 
\S THE CHEAPEST 


3ut good as the Best ! 


Ww prices alone hold no attrac- 

, tion to any experienced buyer. 

(i Value is the only criterion of 

it. 

then to choose bet ween cheap- 
market scourings and bulbs of 

Idable quality ? 


Try this Test— 


| when you receive my 
be or when they have 
ywered, you are not entirely 
tisfied with your bargain, I 
ill return your payment 
i full. 


ier such terms you cannot lose 
jyou may be entirely sure of my 
- faith and confidence in the 
aty of the goods offered. I 
|W you cannot get better value. 


Compare these prices— 


Serpe ..)... .-. . for 20/- 
Tay- -flowering Tulips (mixed) for 20/- 
lotion of from 10 to 30 var- 
ses most ed May-flower- 
Tulips . sd ae 7 /O00 
affodils or Narcissi (mixed) for 20/- 
‘ea of 10 popular yarieties 7/6 100 

ua better varieties.. 15/- 100 
( a or Dutch Iris 
rxed) for 20/- 
Ime grown, L. candidum for 20/- 


ze harvested a splendid crop of Tulips. 
yof the following at 1/- doz. or 7/6 
yi. 


datem) d Or, Clara Butt, Tonnaye, 
‘ncombe Sanders, Picotee, W. Cop- 
ed, Inglescombe Pink or Yellow. 

‘lozen other varieties to choose from 
der 3/- doz. 


rgains in Daffodils 


doz. doz. 
sommes 2 1/6  Weardale Per- 
Sion Sear As) fection... ... 6/6 
WScarlett ... 4/- Dosoris ... ... 6/- 
9" of Noord- Golden Spur ... 1/- 
ileus 3/2 Poet Narcissus 1/- 
iowa... 3/6 White Lady ... 1/- 
igielory... 3/- Cossack ... ... 4/- 
icemeeeene 2/6 Bernardino ... 4/6 
«fulness ... 7/6 Sweet Scented 
¢ Moore ... 7/6 Jonquils ... 1/3 


ile White Poeticus 7/6 100 


\s of other varieties equally as cheap. 
All clean true stocks. 


le of the above represent my 
ddard List Prices; some are 
cial. In either case there is no 
r nearly so good as “ Right 
{ 


7” to secure your bargains. 
“ty is the thief of opportunity. 


irbert G. Longford, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


BANE ERUPT srccKk 


Large Purchase of Strong Bamboo Canes 


50,000—6 ft. 28/32 lbs. per 100, at 10/6 per 100, 100/- per 1,000 
50,000— 8 ft. 40/45 lbs. per 100, at 14/- per 100, 135/- per 1,000 
Usual Prices 15/- and 20/- per 100 re spectively. 


UNTIL CLEARED, CANNOT BE REPEATED. 
Large stocks of other sizes. Price List free 


A. E. DAVIES & CO., 


164, Lever Street, City Road, London, E.C. 1 
a tei Aaa ernie a | 


ill 


A A 


The 67th ANNUAL EXHIBITION and COMPETI- 
TION of HELENSBURCH and CARELOCH 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of FLOWERS, FRUIT 
and VEGETABLES will be held in the 
Victoria Halls, HELENSBURGH, on Wed., Sept. 5th, 1928 
Valuable Silver Cups for Competition in open classes. 


Schedules and full particulars from Hon. Sec. and Tred US.5 
ALEX. L. CHAPMAN, 32, West Clyde Street, Helensburg gh. 


1 a ~ Bulb Grower, 
fete ABINGDON, BERKS. 
Ea 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULCAN INOINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 
2 for 22/6. 


4 4 Carriage on one, either 
Salads all the Winter! Prepare size, 1 
now and protect with the elt arg ee either 


Chase Continuous Cloche 
’ Free list from the Manager ; 
Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, surrey & 


TAS/Ce 41. 


Selected Dutch Bina 
JOHN B. VANDERSCHOOT, 


The Old Established Bulb Farms 


HILLEGOM,HOLLAND 
Established 1830 


LosTock IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


Own extensive Bulb Farms (comprising over 
400 acres) of Hyacinths, 
Daftodils, Crocuses, Irises, etc. 


Tulips, Narcissi, and 
Richly tllustrated descriptive catalogue free 
on application. 


STITITUTUTTETOTU TU TAVEVOT TAU TATUTATTOUUUITIUMCL TUTTLE UMOO TOOT TTT VOVO OOOO OE 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


SULT E TT TTE TT TETTE 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 
FUELCONSUMPTION, 
AENAD olic eld, Crap 
RECOMMENDED FOR 


WE HOLD LARGE 
STOCKS OFOTHER 
TYPE BOILERS— 


S Metiel 2G LASS ve! ay 
HOUSES. m7 lil o)) HOTWATER PIPES 
MADE IN 4. SIZES, | “AND. FITTINGS— 


Hn 


H EAT lyN'G POWER 
80-250 “LINEAL FEET 
OF Trt REP Ee 


VALVES,.ELG. 


Lodge Rand: St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. Telegrams —Hotwater, ’Phone, London 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Menton Paper. 


to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


| Where 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I,” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 


The Manager, 
“ Gardening Illustrated, ” 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C. 4 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 


\ Horticultural & Allotment 
f Societies, Flower Shows, Etc. 


Can Increase Interest and 
Competition by offering— 
CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, SHIELDS, 
TROPHIES, VASES, SPOONS, BADGES, Ftc. 
IN GOLD, SILVER, & BronzZE. Illustrated Lists Free. 
VAUGE Tons, i. TD., 
Makers of the ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated ’’ Bronze Medal. 
LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


PASS IT ON 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 
would be of special interest to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of apost card. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


Os ps phn ln QUTCCTT EN 
Destroy 


Fly, Thrips, Mildew 
Rust, Red Spider, with 


RY Yili Yur 


Regd. 4 


INSECTICIDE 


Se ERRY’”’ Insecticide is a NON- 
POISONOUS Plant Wash. It 
is a quick and sure remedy for all 
Insect and Fungoid Pests—one ap- 
plication kills them. May be used 
for quite tender plants. 
A user writes : 

“The way it ‘put paid’ to the pests, 
and left clean the foliage which had pre- 
viously been infested, was a revelation.” 

1 pt., 2/33 2 gall., 5/6; 
1 gal., 9/6; 3 galls., 24/3 
From Seedsmen, Florists, etc., or carr. 
bd. from the Makers for cash with order. 
THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL & MANURE 


CO., LTD., (Dept. C), Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886) 


Godbolds 


THE LEADING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


THOUSANDS 0O OMATO PLANTS 
ENTIRELY SAVED 


Be satisfied with the best—the cheapest in the end. 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society, 


Cubic ft. 1,000 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,0 
10d. 1/3 2- 3/6 6/- 10/6 19. 
Also in 2, 5, and 10 gall. free drums. 


SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 


THE CATCH OF THE SEASON 


Wasps and Flies leave your Fruit and go for the Traps °- 
Sold by Seedsmen, Chemists, Ironmongers, S8toree 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1 


PLAY ER’S “Gold Leaf” 
Navy Cut Tobacco 
(Rubbed Ready for 
Smoking) is identical in 
quality with the original 
PLAYER’S Gold Leaf 
Navy Cut, but it is put 
up in a form which 
saves the smoker trouble 


PLAYER’S 
Gold Leaf 
NAVYCUOT 


Tobacco 


RUBBED READY 
FOR SMOKING — 


NCT411 


AN ESTIMATED CATCH. CF 
10,000 WASPS AND BLOW 
FLIES CAUGHT IN 3 TRAPS 
price IN 2 WEEKS. 

= TRAPS ONLY SUPPLIED. 
CORRY & Co. Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1- 


BAIT. BEER, 
JAM ETC. 


FOR ALL GLASS STRUCTU 


That requi! 
OUTSIDE SHA 
_ ELLIOT 
SUMMERGL 

SHADIN 
The only genuine, 
al and improved ‘ 


In Tins, Green or 
shade, 4 lb. 1/ 
14 Ibs. 3/- € 


Do not be advised to use any other. 


y st 4, 1928 
“TRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


avs, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description, 


if a] 


Poultry Houses from 
PS 12 6 


: £3 2 6 
eit & co.,; Ltd., Savoy St., London, w.c. 2 


= 


| REENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
(LLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
ep Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Olematis, Orchids, and 
Ohrysanthemums, 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting |! 


All orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 
State quantity cf 
cack size required, 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation, or 
write for INustrated 


—<——— Price List. 
card Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 


ULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


+ 
. 
. 


=e 
eae 


} 
l}onceals the competitor's 
iter the award has been made. 


S THIS LABEL FOR ALL CLOSE 
, OMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS 

ti the Award has been made and the Label 
e-d, the Class, the Number of the Exhibit, 
©.ward, and the Exhibitor’s Name are all 
siyed on ONE side of the Label. No 
ning is therefore necessary 

(ROM ALL STATIONERS AND PRINTERS 
distrated Leaflet, with Prices, on application. 


ATERSTON & SONS: LT 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS. 


TON ROAD EDINBURGH 


S 
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\oGnly Asdress: TOMLINSGM & HAYWARD Lb LINCOLN. 


* Simply Light and walk ewan 


The Original Fumigating Shreds. Refuse 
Substitutes, they are never the same. 


Each 
No.1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feet ry = 
No.2 do. 10,000 do. /6 
No.3 do. 1,000 + de. 1/- 
No.4 do. 2,500 do. 1/9 
Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 
W. DARLINGION & SONS, LTD. 
Hackney -. = London, E.8. 


““Immensety pleased with the 


appetite” 


Hants. 15/3/28. 


Iss’ Write for particulars. 


Ae 


> To GHAS. Ps KINNELE, & CO:;, LTD., 
: Engineers, Southwark Street, S.E.1. 


: Please send me booklet C, ‘Making the Most of 
Your Greenhouse,’’ and price of.complete Outfit to 


: suit *(span-roof) (lean-to) greenhouse........... long 
Saree ners = wide inside, side of (wood) (brick)....... thick. 
RRL CO PIEC ree one sear eeesee matinee Seas se reese Wedwen sae aries. Solvaten 
; AUER CBS woe aves cae see ca edec ons sh daw Uesiceodoetacee tds vawawanets 


*Strike out particulars not needed. 
Cut out and send by ed. post. 


TUTTE 


Greenkl 
and Zee 
insects 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


Mix one eggcupful of “Compo 

with two eggcupsful of paraf- 

fin, add two gallons of hot 

water, and spray hot enough 
to bear the hand in it. 


” 


HORSE SHOE BOILER 


It is wonderfully efficient on such a small 


writes Mr. C. B—," The Pixies,'’ Botley Road, Woolston, 


SO eo er eee ee ee he er ee ce 


Guaranteed not to injure the most delicate plants 


COMPO LTD., 


PAINTS 


Don't buy cheap paint, buy genuine 


Widger’s ‘ Standard ”- Paint 


Best for Conservatories, Greenbouses, Garden Seate, 
and Furniture. 6/6 7 lbs. ; 12/6 14 lbs. ; 84/- ewt. 


G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) 
14, Tavistock Road, PLYMOUTH; 
121, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH 


is - 
a r 
- 
— CC 
a 

= POWDERS 


In Tins & Drums- 
ily By 0) 
gallons 


In Tins & Cases — P| 
To make 12, 25, 
100 to 1,000 gallons 


8 
BB 
M@ LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASHES . 
BE 
& 


Booklet on application gE 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD. & 
DONCASTER 


TTT ELECT | 


Proved & 
appreci- 
ated by- 
Amateurs 
and Pro- 
fessional 
Carden- 
ers every- 
where. 


DUKINFIELD 


PATENT 
N2212974 a 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 2% x 14 In. with rustiess wires, 
12 in., 2/3 doz.;7 in, 2/- doz.; 14x 11n., 6 in. wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and7}d.bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING BULBS 


for Immediate Planting 


Colchicum giganteum... 4/6doz. 30/- 100 
Colchicum speciosum ... 5/6 ,, 40/- ,, 
Colchicum speciosum 

album Re vas 16/ecn, 1/6 each 


Also many New and Rare kinds in New List. 


Crocus medius—richviolet 4/= doz. 30/= 100 
Crocus speciosus~—rich 
blue... es Ri a 2/- ,, 12/6 = 
Crocus speciosus . 
Aitchisonii—softlavender 3/-_ ,, 20/~ ,, 


Crocus Zonatus — rosy 
WE ee wee, ae Se i 


1/6, 2/= ,, 7/6, 10/-.,, 
and 70/-, 90/= 1,000 


The above, with many other Species of Crocus, 
will be found in New List, free on application. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY 


HEDGE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


LITTLE 
WONDER” 
HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


A strong and practical machine that will 

clip any veriety of hedge ten times as 

fast as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 

hedges clipped right from the ground. 

Easily adjusted for top clipping. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 
Strong — durable— efficient, 
British throughout. Write 
to Manufacturers for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, or ask 
your dealer. 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C.2 


wr 
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ANTHONY ROOZEN’S Dutch Balb 


Direct from the Grower. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, CROCUSES, IRISES, MISCELLANEGUS 
BULBS Ete 


Catalogue for 1928 (with cultural directions) free on application to :— 


ANTHONY ROOZEN, Bulbgrower and Export 
HAARLEM ; : HOLLAND. 


HERBACEOUS PLAWN’ 


A class of hardy BORDER PLANTS @hic 
will give a wonderful display of bloom, yea 
after year, with very little attention - .- 


 Upayee e 
Web) NY YEN 


\} 
alk 


Lychnis chalcedonica, Geum Mrs. Bradshay 
Geum Orange Queen, Geum Lady Stratheder 
Verenica spicata (biue), Aquilegia (Mrs Scot 
Elliot strain), Cypsophila paniculata, Valeria 
(rose). Thalictrum dipterccarpum (good fo 
foliage), Oriental Poppy, Princess Victori 
Louise, Coreopsis grandiflora = 
Strong transplanted young plants fo 
immediate planting. 


ee 
* STRAWBERRIES etG 
( Duchess of York, Duke, and 
Me Royal Sovereign. Pot plants 
and runners of all leading 
varieties. List and Cultural 
oy Hints gratis. : 
meal SY One 
Re ) Gd) b Y Ut. 7 
ye Ny aut 5 pee Ls 
ae ee ee pee 


1 each of above, 3/-; 2 each of above, 5/6 
4 each of above, 10/-. Carriage paid. C.W& 
B. Ex. SINGLETON, 1.2 
Heyhouses Lane, ST, ANNE’S ~ON =! 


= 


CUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 


Sweet Pea 


Seeds 


from 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


the best sample seeds 


WHOLESALE 


° 


UNIC 8S. A., Lausanne 


Switzerland 
supplies the best SPRAYERS of all kinds 


BLOM for BULB 


Early Forcing Bulbs ready for despatch now 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 


E.C. 3 


16, Camomile Street, London, 


or to 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


C) 


ie 


ARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


AUGUST 4, 1928 


[Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the Werld, 13/- 


$78—Vot. L. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’”’ 


} 
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Lilies in English Gardens 


the Tunbridge Wells and South- 
‘tern Counties Agricultural Show, 
{ on July 25th and 26th, Messrs. 
_and Co. put up a remarkably fine 
‘Lilium chalcedonicum. The slender 
earing bright sealing-wax-red flowers, 
istinct Lily, were the source of great 
on and endless inquiries, for it was 
the finest group of this scarlet-hued 
t has ever been seen in this country. 
| scarlet Martagon, or Turk’s Cap, 
these names L. chalcedonicum is 
y known, is not the only Lily to dis- 
itself this season. Happily other 
‘e giving a good account of them- 
is year, and we never before remmem- 
um Humboldtii 
lum so good as 
ist week at Kew 
Duke of Cam- 
| @arden. The 
f the strong and 
owered spikes, 
d on page 490, 
eet high. 
the last few 
the gardens of 
| have been gay 
different varie- 
. umbellatum or 
icum, while 
Gomis. of L. 
- or Thunberg- 
succesd them. 
eautitul Lilies 
wered well, and 
among their 
lis that popular 
: the Madonna 
LL. candidum), 
5 certainly one 
inest and most 
y grown of all 
Should it be intended to remove any 
d clumps, or in purchasing any 
* planting, it must be borne in mind 
'sooner this can be done after the 
ems decay the better, and while we 
n dormant bulbs of this Lily offered 
up to Christmas, we should prefer 
them planted in their permanent 
quite by the end of August, as the 
then again commence to root. A 
arded as a hybrid between L. candi- 
i the scarlet-flowered L. chalcedoni- 
ed in bloom. It is the nankeen- 
L, testaceum, or excelsum, as it is 
les called, and whatever its origin 
ng Which there seems a good deal 
) it is a remarkably distinct Lily. 
\lcedonicum is very impatient of re- 
iideed, it seldom blooms in a satis- 
manner thé first season after being © 


disturbed. Most of the Martagon section are 
now in bloom, and while several shades of 
colour are to be found among different plants 
of the ordinary form the two extreme types 
are represented by the varieties album and 
dalmaticum. The last is characterised by 
very dark, almost blackish-purple blossoms. 
There is a wide difference in the colour of 
the blossoms of those sold as dalmaticum, 
the very best type being somewhat difficult 
to obtain. We have now L. Krameri in 
bloom, both from newly imported bulbs and 
also from those that have been in the ground 
one or two years. It is in all respects a deli- 


cate Lily, as may be seen by the imported 
specimens sent from Japan to this country 


A fine bed of Lilium longiflorum in Hyde Park 


covered with an air-tight coating of clay, for 
L. Krameri suffers more from the journey 
than any of the others. It is, indeed, a very 
distinct Lily, varying in colour from white 
to purplish-pink. 

Of the North American Lilies the least 
particular in its cultural requirements is the 
Panther Lily (L. pardalinum), one variety of 
which Johnsonii, a fine, bright-coloured 
form, is earlier in expanding its blossoms 
than any of the others. If planted properly 
this Lily will push out at first its creeping 
rhizome-like bulbs in all directions and in- 
crease quickly in size. Though Humboldt’s 
Lily (L. Humboldtii), which is doing so well 
at Kew, is so beautiful when in a thriving 
condition, it is far more often met with in 
an unsatisfactory state, while L. Washing- 
tonianum is even more particular in its re- 
quirements. Besides these we have L. 


canadense in bloom, and a very beautiful 
Lily it is, doing well in a cool, slightly- 
shaded spot in a soil principally composed 
of vegetable matter. L. parvum, which 
is by some considered to be a variety of 


L. canadense, is a remarkably  free- 
flowering Lily, the ground colour being 
orange-yellow, while the interior of the 


flower is more or less spotted. As far as 
individual blooms are concerned, L. colum- 
bianum is very much like the last, except that 
the interior of the flower is much more 
densely spotted, while the bulb is altogether 
different, for in L. columbianum it is nearly 


round, and in L. parvum of a: creeping 
rhizome-like character. The large heart- 
shaped leaves “of L. 


giganteum stamp it as 
very dissimilar from all 
other Lilies, except the 


smaller but allied L. 
cordifolium. L. gigan- 
teum forms a _ grand 
object when well- 
grown and _ flowered, 
either. in the open 
ground or grown in 


large ‘pots and allowed 
to expand its blossoms 
under glass. Treated in 
this way it retains its 
beauty for a consider- 
able time if the blossoms 
are not allowed to get 
wet. Though nearly all 
the forms of L. elegans 
or Thunbergianum are 
past, there is One, 
venustum, which has 
not yet one single bloom 
expanded. This variety 
is of a beautiful apricot 
colour without spots of 
any kind. Except that it is dwarfer, this Lily. 
bears a marked resemblance in foliage and 
flower to L. Batemanniz. Bulbs of this last 
are now imported in considerable numbers 
from Japan during the winter months, so 
that it should be more commonly grown than 
it is, for the fact that it does not bloom till 
the end of July is all in its favour, as the 
flowering season of so many Lilies is by that 
time past. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Lilies in Hyde Park 


E draw attention to the article, page 
494, on the flower-beds near Hyde 
Park Corner. The illustrations ac- 


companying the article depict some of the 
flowers, which are, ot have been, of excep- 


499 


tional merit. These flower-beds are kept 
bright and gay all through the summer. Five 
hundred Easter Lilies (Lilium Harrisii), the 
gift of the Benmuda Department of Agricul- 
ture to the London Parks, are now in full 
beauty, and are attracting the interest of the 
many flower-lovers who daily gather in Hyde 
Park to admire the displays of summer 
bedding. The Lilies are to be found near the 
small enclosure surrounding the fountain 
and bird bath, over which a miniature cupid 
holds sway. They have for neighbour a bed 
of pink Statice. Lily cultivation is yearly 
attracting a growing number of adherents, 
and it is hoped that the present exhibition 
may serve to popularise still further this very 
fine species. Mr. Hay, the Superintendent 
of Hyde Park, who is well known to many 
readers, is well satisfied with the results ob- 
tained. ‘‘ The bulbs were very healthy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and I have found them well suited to 
climatic conditions in this country. I can 
confidently recommend them to Home 
growers.’? The purity and delicacy of this 
Lily, with its bell-shaped flowers, is ad- 
mirably emphasised by the carpet of dwarf 
Petunias of a delicate shade of rose from 
which they spring. 


Midland Daffodil Society 


The 1929 Schedule of the Society has been 
issued, and the show will be held next year 
on Wednesday and Thursday, April 17th and 
18th, at the Botanic Gardens, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. As usual the prize list is a 
very comprehensive and attractive one, con- 
sisting of 61 classes divided into five groups. 
Mr. Herbert Smith, 19, Tenby Street, North 
Birmingham, is the Secretary of the Society. 


International Exhibition of Gladioli 
From present indications it is evident that 
the International Exhibition of the British 
Gladiolus Society to be held at the R.H.S. 
Hall on Friday, August 1oth, will eclipse all 
previous efforts, and, subject to good weather 
conditions meantime, it should prove to be 
the largest fixture of its kind the world has 
yet seen. All spaces for trade groups are 
booked; in fact, reductions varying from a 
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Lilium Humboldtii magnificum, 7 feet 
high, at Kew in the Duke of Cambridge 
Garden 


third to a half had to be made in order to 
house the ‘exhibits which will vary in size 
from 200 to 500 superficial feet. Numerous 
entries for the competitive classes are 
coming in, and for the Society’s champion- 
ship trophies for new varieties not less than 
five countries will be represented. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, 
Views 


not responsible for the 


Passiflora quadrangularis 


N flower at the present time, Passiflora 

quadrangularis is very beautiful, with its 

blue, red, and green flowers, and large, 
deep green, handsome foliage. It is usually 
grown in a wanm house, but it is not neces- 
sary if its roots are in a border. The house 
where this one is growing drops to a very 
low temperature at times. This plant was 
introduced from Jamaica, where gardeners 
have the opportunity they ought to of grow- 
ing Passifloras, Combretum, Cissus, Ipomcea, 
Bougainvillea, and Bignonia, which often- 
times reach from the ground to the very tops 
of the trees and hang across their branches 
like ropes to neighbouring trees until the 
whole forms a tangled mass of splendid 
flowers and foliage utterly beyond the con- 
ception of those who have never seen a 
tropical forest. To collect and send home 
the riches of these tropical regions was a 
work of much cost, and was attended with 
great difficulties and danger, in the prosecu- 
tion of which many highly intelligent and 
talented travellers have fallen victims either 
to the pestilential climate, the wild beasts of 
the country, or the treachery of, in many in- 
stances, the equally wild aborigines. To 
such men all honour is due. 


Glamorgan. RIcHARD FAULKNER. 


but the Editor is 
expressed by correspondents 


Geranium grandiflorum 


The correspondence on the subject of the 
Meadow Cranesbill has hinged largely upon 
some confusion in gardens between G. 
pratense and G. grandiflorum. I have known 
the former both in a wild and a cultivated 
condition for very many years, and it seems 
barely possible to confound it with G. grandi- 
florum. But the latter varies much, and my 
first plants of this, raised from seeds, were 
rather a disappointment and little better than 
G. pratense. I have, however, here a very 
fine form of G. grandiflorum which I re- 
ceived as G. grandiflorum alpinum, which 
came to me from a very good source and is 
said to be the form from Turkestan, but was 
formerly known as G. grandiflorum Gravetye 
Form. It is vastly superior to the ordinary 
form of grandiflorum as usually seen. It 
has a dwarfer habit of growth and larger 
flowers of a fine blue. S. ARNOTT. 


—— I was glad to see Col. A. H. Wolley- 
Dod’s interesting note on the Cranesbills, but 
what a pity it is that they should be de- 
scribed as blue. He accepts the usual’ mis- 
leading term, and has to write ‘‘ there are 
other blue Cranesbills in cultivation, such as 
G. ibericum, a very floriferous plant with 
more reddish-purple flowers.’’ In my note of 
June 23rd I describe this as Tyrian purple, 


August 


but I find the blossoms are larger anda 
purer and colder purple when grown 
damp and shady position. . 
_I have pleaded several times in the p- 
accuracy in colour description, a 
once more to draw attention to this s. 
One picks up an Iris catalogue and fir 
Germanica described: as the ee 
flag. In another list we find a Poh 
Rose named ‘‘ Violet Blue.” It ig » 
most unpleasing sun-faded puce, — 
again, we get the deep warm 
Gladiolus Baron J. Hulot listed 4g | 
blue, Wistaria and Neapolitan Viole 
cluded amongst blue flowers, purple Cr 
described as dark blue. If these are 
what name shall be invented to descrij 
colour of the zenith summer gs 
Gentian, Anchusa, Nemophila, Myosoti 
Muscari, to take a few things at rando) 
Anyone who gave such misleading | 
descriptions in the drapery or paper 
would soon lose his or her position. 
reprinting garden catalogues I would 
with those who issue them not to follo 
old rut and stereotyped descriptions, si 
‘“ Blue Flag,’ but satisfy themselves 
the flowers listed really possess the. 
attributed to them. Hae: 


Pictures one can live with 


M. de Smet seems to be talking roun 
subject of art in the garden, taking m 
obvious statements more or less wr 
And the whole subject will not adyar 
far in horticulture—nor in art. — | 

Quite true that Nature makes mount: 
because she cannot help it. But Man fi 
them out if he wishes—by his arts, 

If we must endeavour to define Art 
waste of time—let us say it is | 
expression ’’ or ‘‘ improvement on Na 
or ‘‘ exaggeration.’”’ Art is all these 
more. * 

The man that improves on Natu 
giving you all the desirable features 
mountain-side in one small corner of 
garden is expressing himself—by exa, 
tion. 

And the simile of the ‘‘ dozen blac 
grass’ in a picture (please) is a bac 
Nature’s placing is willy nilly an 
painter’s is deliberate. ‘ 

The wisest artist makes use of the 
efficient methods of Nature, and is so 
more successful than She that he 
much more beautiful results, 
anemic bits of Gentiana verna 
their terribly choking surround 
where nothing except insects 
them, to be placed in a pan y 
well-rotted turf and clean Gue 
and become a picture of beauty 
one ever saw in Nature. e 

I cannot agree that Nature j; 
and Man attends to it. It is 
about. Man knows he cannot 
the detail of Nature, so he ig 
no use to his artistic effect, only 
that which is necessary to attal 
Of course, I do not deny that 
who cramp their work by too f 
but in this and other points the 
degrees of excellence, of cou 

Coming to Earth, U for one am 
ing to ‘‘ effect vast harmonies 7 
will pay for them. 4 

Man may have been a “‘ paint 
tures ’’ up to now, but he will 
in time—and subordinate Nature 

In the meantime I am dry on # 
and am going back to Olympus—I 
lovely Alpines in our local Elysiur 
Nature cannot grow them there 
would kill them off if she could al 
the stratification of my rockwork wt 
faulty as hers, and if I had mot an 


ficial water supply—by Jove! J: We 


i 


a 
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scus chrysanthus E. A. Bowles 


‘recently received and very compre- 
ive bulb list I see noted against the 
», ‘the most beautiful of all 
ss,’ and truly I think this is no ex- 
gon. At one of the R.H.S. spring 
ms last season this Crocus was ex- 
con Messrs. Barr’s stand, and, after 
tal survey of the entire show, I 
| for it as the most beautiful of all 
qers exhibited. There is a fascina- 
; its colour, a beautiful rich butter- 
, and its perfectly rounded cupped 
thich leaves the flower-lover with a 
af satisfaction and of gratitude which 
tor floral gems can give. F. H.C. 


cIphuses and their perfume value 


jur issue of June gth there is a very 
.ent discussion of the Mock Oranges, 
10 particular mention of a peculiar 
ity in this family of delightful shrubs 
in I wish now to direct the attention 
i readers. 


-ame Mock Orange has been given to 
lladelphus group because of the as- 
| similarity of the odour of P. 
jus to that of the flowers of the 
Stree. J have noted with interest and 
sent that most people smell with their 
‘her than with their noses, and be- 
'e start is made with the Mock Orange 
jion all the varied fragrance of this 
usually charged to Orange blossoms. 
is possible to have a very delightful 
on of odours of sufficient intensity to 
re whole garden neighbourhood if 
ia choice of the species and varieties 
© purpose. 
egin with, Philadelphus subcanus, 
vas first sent out as P. Wilsoni by 
1of its introduction into the United 
arough the Arnold Arboretum as one 
1any important results of the visits of 
“npatriot, Mr. E. H. Wilson, to West 
blooms quite early. It is an agree- 
ub with relatively small and some- 
vrinkled leaves, and its plentiful 
i-sized flowers give forth much the 
‘ the garden Hyacinth. 
wing comes P.  sericanthus var. 
‘nus, another of the Wilson introduc- 
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Crocus chrysanthus E. A. Bowles 


From a drawing by Mrs. W. R. Dykes 


tions. This makes a much larger shrub, and 
while its flowers again are not impressive in 
size they send forth just the odour of the 
ordinary ‘‘ garden Heliotrope,’’ or Valerian, 
which is sometimes called in America 
““vanilla.’’ So vigorous is the fragrance of 
this Mock Orange that where it stands in a 
Breeze Hill border facing the Rose garden 
its scent completely dominates the varied 
odours of the Roses near it. 

Finest of all of these native species is 


, 
{ 
| 
1 


Philadelphus purpurascens, which is some- 
times mentioned as P. brachybotrys. This 
also is a Wilson introduction from West 
China and is characterised by a dull purple 
blotch at the base of each lobe of the calyx. 
The small cupped flowers produced in great 
abundance along the graceful arching 
branches on a very shapely plant give forth 
precisely the odour of Sweet Peas. It is a 
great pleasure to be able to compare the two 
odours by asking those who have been smell- 
ing with their eyes to close those same mis- 
leading eyes and judge the fragrance as 
either Sweet Peas or this Mock Orange is 
passed under the olfactory organ. No one 
in the last seven or eight years during which 
I have enjoyed this delightful plant has ever 
been able to tell the difference. 


A good many of the Lemoine hybrids have 
fragrance, but none of them distinctive and 
strong, so far as I know, save the one I 
want now to mention, which is the recently 
sent out Belle Etoile. This variety forms a 
spreading shrub with graceful arching 
branches thickly set with enormous single 
flowers, each one of vase form rather than 
with the flatness of certain other large varie- 
ties, like Atlas, and at the base of each petal 
is a deep lavender or light purple blotch. 
The flowers are most profuse, covering the 
branches completely so that the plant is all 
white. The odour is that of the Gardenia, 
and is so pronounced as to dominate a con- 
siderable area in its vicinity. The form of 
the shrub is quite distinct from that of other 
Philadelphuses ; it has none of the awkward, 
angular habit of the excellent Virginal, for 
example, and is much more vigorous than 
Girandole, which is a sort of improved 
Virginal. 

I commend to your readers the Phila- 
delphuses mentioned from the standpoint of 
their perfume value. 


Harrisburg, U.S.A. J. Horace McFarvanp. 
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Cultivation of Strawberries 


There are many gardens in which for some years past the Strawberry bed has 
proved far from satisfactory; the plants have made poor growth or died out 
altogether, and the rest have only fruited moderately. Many reasons are advanced 
as to the cause, some of which may be connected, others appear to have little 


relationship to the failure. 


It seems to us that the cause varies from garden to 


garden, and that sometimes more than one cause is operative in the same garden. 
Below we are setting out some of the causes of failure so that our readers can 
examine them and perhaps discover for themselves where their own trouble lies. 


failure is due to the fact that care has 

not been used in propagating runners. 
If a bed of Strawberries be examined, great 
differences will be noticed as to their 
cropping powers. It would seem sound 
practice to use runners from sound, healthy 
plants that are cropping well. Again, such 
plants should not have too many young 
plants taken from them. To over-propagate 
from the parent plants is a good way of 
weakening the resulting young plants, but 
the object to be aimed at is a few really 
strong, early plants. A good strong stock 


Pits is the most common cause of 


Our next consideration is the soil factor. 
We have recently had a garden under our 
notice which used at one time to grow fine 
Strawberries, but the beds are now very 
patchy and unsatisfactory. A review of the 
history of this particular garden gives us the 
probable reason for this failure. During the 
war—1918, we believe—this 
taken over and a considerable portion of it 
laid down to Strawberries. The plants all 
over the garden did exceptionally well until 
they had fruited their nonmal four seasons. 
The fruits in the fourth year were small, and 
it was decided to grub the bed and use the 


seoponene 


A garden in North Derbyshire 
Every year Tulips add to the gorgeous colour display 


of any variety can very soon be worked up if 
care be taken to rigorously select the first 
few parent plants; runners being scarce or 
the number of healthy plants few are no real 
reasons for using inferior material. 

Another frequent cause of failure is the 
late planting of young plants. Every effort 
should be made to get runners layered so 
that the young plants are ready to go out into 
their permanent quarters early in August. 
The runners should be layered so soon as they 
appear. Number one plantlet should be 
used, and when the runners are rooted no 
delay should occur before they are placed out 
into tle permanent beds. If planting is de- 
layed a month because the situation or plants 
are not ready, the youngsters do not make 
strong plants and the fruit prospect is re- 
duced. Young plants put out in the autumn 
and winter make little or no growth, and are 
never strong enough to carry fruit during 
their first year. Gardeners for many genera- 
tions have laid down the principle that new 
beds of Strawberries should be put down in 
August, but it seems to have been largely for- 
gotten under post-war conditions, 


site for vegetable crops. For three years 
various vegetable crops were grown success- 
fully, except that Club-root developed in 
members of the Cabbage family. Since then 
the site has again been down to Strawberries, 
but the plants are very uneven; some have 
died out altogether, others are nearly dead, 
while others are apparently healthy. All the 
failures are in patches and occur where the 
Club-root was prevalent. Now Club-root 
only attacks members of the Natural Order 
Cruciferz and therefore cannot be the cause 
of the Strawberry failure because the Straw- 
berry is a member of the Natural Order 
Rosaceew. The cause of failure lies along 
other lines, but is connected. Club-root of 
Cabbage can only flourish under sour soil 
conditions, and the Strawberry plants in this 
garden refuse to grow in the patches where 
the sour soil occurs. We have tested the soil 
in various parts of this garden and find that 
where the plants are growing well, although 
the lime content is low, the soil is not sour. 
On the other hand, where the failures occur 
lime is absent and the soil is very definitely 
sour. We cannot resist the conclusion that 


garden was . 


why, 


under the conditions of this particular 
den Strawberry plants will not grow y 
the soil is deficient in lime, and it » 
likely that a dressing of chalk or 
would in time put matters right. 
that when the sour condition is 
Strawberries might again be growr 
garden. if 
We know of yet another garden in 

exactly the same type of failure is app; 
the plants dying in patches. An exg 
tion of the soil in this case does not | 

because we find that there is no soil sou 
present. We must look for another ¢ 
and it is to be found in the condition ¢ 
drainage. The patches in which the fa 
occur are badly drained and are liable 
water-logged in long periods of wet, 
wet summer of 1927 caused the plants | 
out altogether or to become weakened. 


Research workers* have shown us 
poor Strawberry plants can be prod 
careless planting or careless after-cultiy: 
e.g., plants which were planted shalloy 
not do so well as other plants put - 
normal depth, i.e., with the leaf bases 
level with the soil. They report:— 
effect of shallow planting was gen 
shown in a marked reduction in vi 
Root formation was decidedly poorer ix 
series than in any other. New roots fc 
higher up on the crowns failed to reac 
soil and remained in a stunted, useless 
tion. The foliage produced by these ; 
was small and pale green, and there : 
no doubt that such a condition is the 
result of inferior root development.” — 

‘* Deep planting caused abnormal lens 
ing of the crowns, but produced no s 
ill-effects. There is, however, a tender 
cause damage to the main crowns by r 
when runners are planted so deep the 
crowns are smothered with soil.” — 

The same workers quoted above hav 
a good deal of attention to various di 
to which the Strawberry is liable. He 
need only point out the need for ke 
Strawberry Aphis under control, and w 
that some of the new dusting powd 
secticides seem to give a very good meé 
of control if applied early enough i 
season. ie 


Above we have tried to set out some: 
causes which are operating to reduc 
vigour of Strawberry plants. Pr 
from sound, healthy parents would 
be the best way of working up a si 
These healthy stocks must be pla 
which has a reserve of lime, 
must be well drained. Due care 
used to plant at the right depth 
attack must be controlled. Cort 
on the subject is invited, and ¥ 
deavour, at a later date, to deal wi 
various points that may be raised. 


Melons 


Where late fruits are required s 
be sown at once. The position 
this batch of plants should be ©! 
plenty of pipe-heat will be av 
required at a later date. The 
been made up and well firmed, t 
be sown directly in position at 
about 20 inches apart on the b 
two seeds in each place, afterwe 
the stronger one to develop. As 
tial to bring the plants along q 
fruit-bearing condition the utmost 
be made of all bright weather. 
couple or three fruits are set con 
plants’ energies upon the speedy develo} 
of them to a suitable size, 


ww 
*‘* Strawberry Investigations at Long tee car 
Ball, M.A.; C. E. T. Mann, B.Sc.; Le Bee 
A.R.C.Sc., in the Journal of the Ministry of Ast 
Vol. 34, page 497, 
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i Derbyshire rock garden 


Smake his garden himself out of 
fothingness ’’ and to see it gradually 
felop into a concentrated mass of 
sand beauty is one of the gardener’s 
«t rewards. ‘The garden seen in these 
ytions was made by the owners out of 
wh grass field some 19 years ago. 
jd in the north of Derbyshire on the 
the moors, it is sheltered by the hills 
‘he northerly winds, while it catches 
ileam of our fitful English sunshine. 
jlants are happy here, growing as if in 
vative haunts, and amply repaying by 
-ofusion of flower the care and trouble 
ato establish them. Aubrietias, with 
ide variety of colouring, Rock Roses 
veir gay bearing, handsome Saxifrages, 
st, but by no means least, the big 
is which, piled like snowdrifts, are 
feature of the garden. The tallest of 
-3rooms is white, but the rest, with 
anks of pale yellow flowers, are of the 
lown Cytisus przecox variety. The 
-{eath shown in the illustration, which 
‘ows the corner of a wall, was grown 
tiny slip given to the owner by the 
\ Horticultural Society. It has grown 
fine branching plant several feet in 
1 Mention must be made, too, of the 
) which every year add to the rock 
“5s gorgeous display; their primitive 
ur is set off by the pale Brooms. 
yone sees this riot of colour in all the 
yf the morning sun, or again in the 
‘ening light, when the setting sun is 
5 the distant hills, one feels that great, 
» is the gardener’s reward. 


New Zealand Rock Garden 
| Society 


fi New Zealand (Nelson) Alpine and 
Hck Garden Society has just started its 
ih year, and the growth of movement 
ten phenomenal. It now has a mem- 
1 of 430, which is spread over the whole 
« Zealand, and reaches even as far as 
(ia. The main object of the Society is 
louragement of rock gardening in New 
id by propaganda, advice to members, 
ing new plants and seeds from all 
Jand distributing these to members. 
nderstand that inquiries are received 
‘ll parts of the globe for seeds of New 
ad plants, and as far as_ possible 
‘requests are complied with, but as 
hiety is not a trading concern exchange 
eds and plants from other parts is 
y wmembers specialise in different 
r, Some in Cacti, others in Saxifragas, 
prvivums, and Sedums. Some mem- 
of course, require nothing but New 
ad native plants, others Veronicas only, 
‘collect Mosses, and many are interested 
| Ferns. By this method of exchange 
irs get in touch with one another, and 
yliving over 1,000 miles away corre- 
cand make friends. 

tay be thought that all this work should 
e by a trade nursery, but we learn that 
‘eiety has over 20 trade nurserymen 
its; not only members, but assisting 
raagation and many other ways. One 
ie recently said: ‘‘ Rock gardening is 
ig in New Zealand, thanks to work 
ociety.’’ 

Vof the most important subjects to keen 
«ers living in the Dominions is the 
Ung of new plants from home, and on 
lint pages of instructions and warnings 
je given. Members of the Society have 
‘ery successful in bringing hundreds of 
ings to the Dominion, but there have 
‘lany disappointments. It is essential 
/ several things in mind when dispatch- 
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In a Derbyshire garden 


The tall white Broom in the centre is piled like a snowdrift 


ing overseas. First and most important, the 
plant should be well established before 
leaving the nursery. As an illustration, a 
seedling Delphinium (although not a rock 
plant) would most likely be a failure, but an 
established root, if sent at the proper season, 
would come through successfully. This ap- 
plies all round. But success also depends on 
(A) good packing at home, and (B) proper 
shipping. If due care is not taken with pack- 
ing in the first instance it is only asking for 
trouble. Several cases were opened in one 
shipment recently. The first case was from 
an English firm. Packing was perfect, each 
plant well established, Sphagnum was round 
each, and a piece of binder twine at least 
1 yard long was wound round and round 
until it resembled a flower-pot. All plants 
were laid in rows with a slip of wood be- 
tween each row to prevent the slightest move- 
ment, and finally air space of at least 
6 inches between. To make sure of proper 
ventilation there were air spaces in lid and 
sides of case. This case contained nearly 150 
plants, which were received in perfect condi- 
tion, and only one plant dead on arrival, 
although the case had been packed over six 


weeks. 


The second case was from the Continent 
and was an experiment, but it taught a 
lesson, viz., to place all further orders with 
the homeland. It was packed in the follow- 
ing way :—Each plant had a little loose, dry, 
sandy soil round root. The plant and root 
were just wrapped in a piece of thin tissue 
paper. There was no Moss nor any attempt 
at air space. Each parcel was simply 
dumped into a case as though it had been 
a packet of tin tacks. .The question of venti- 
lation had not been considered. It can be 
imagined what chance these plants had of 
remaining alive under such conditions. To 
crown all, some plants were sent by post 
without even soil round the roots. They 
were simply wrapped up in dry paper, and 
arrived in New Zealand like specimens for a 
museum. 

If plants are properly packed they will 
travel safely, but the shipping conditions 
must be carefully fulfilled, otherwise, how- 
ever good the plants are when they leave the 
nursery the results are fatal. A nursery 
member of the Society had an invoice for 
#30 recently from an order sent to England. 
The plants were dispatched as ordinary cargo 
and received all dead. This was not only a 
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considerable loss of money, but of time and 
business. ‘The most successful way for cases 
to come out is in the vegetable-room or simi- 
lar place on the steamer. If a suitable space 
cannot be procured it is best to leave the 
shipping till it can, and, above all, the pack- 
ing of plants should be left till the last possi- 
ble moment in the nursery. A. #We 
Nelson, N.Z. 


Summer mulching 

During the warmest months of the year 
the value of this cannot be over-estimated, 
whether it be fruit, flower, or vegetable roots. 
A somewhat light material, such as strawy 
litter, long grass, or partly decayed leaves is 
preferable to rotten manure of a heavy nature 
at any season, as the former allows a certain 
amount of warmth to the soil without its 
becoming parched from the full rays of the 
sun day after day, but there are one or two 
details to carry out before applying it. 

Whether the soil be light or heavy, both 
are greatly benefited with a mulch. The 
former is. liable, without it, to dry very 
quickly during hot spells,’ while the latter 
cakes over, thus preventing the sun and air 
penetrating the soil that contains the roots, 
acting as a deterrent to healthy root-action, 
without which no plant can be a success, 
whether under glass or in the open gar- 
den. To counterbalance this it is absolutely 
necessary before laying down a mulch’ to 
prick up the soil a couple of inches in depth 
where it is considered the roots lay and then 
apply a thorough watering so that every part 
becomes well soaked, and if it requires en- 
riching to finish the crop of whatever de- 
scription give the surface soil a scattering of 
an approved fertiliser or diluted manure- 
water, in each case supplying a further ap- 
plication of clean water to get its goodness 
washed down among the roots. 

About 4 inches thick will form a good 
mulch. It will settle down the first heavy 
rain that falls, so should be frequently shook 
up under such circumstances or if it has to 
be much trodden on. Later, when one 
finds water at the root again necessary, pull 
it aside entirely with a fork or wooden rake, 
replacing it again immediately the water has 
been put on, while in some seasons and cases 
it becomes necessary to renew the mulch be- 
fore the crop finishes, intermixing the old 
and new to save time, also material. There 
is no need to be in a hurry to remove the 
mulch on trees, bushes, or borders that go 
on from year to year, such as fruit trees, 
Roses, or other valuable plants that it bene- 
fits. Early October will be a better date to 
entirely dispense with it, so that the soil has 
the full benefit of every ray of sun that can 
reach it. Unfortunately, in some gardens 
the owner objects to see this, but if its value 
was more frequently explained to them they 
would probably acquiesce. 


Mignonette in pots 

The present time can be recommended for 
the sowing of a batch of these popular sweet- 
scented plants for use in the conservatory. 
Seed may be either sown directly into the 
flowering pots or into 60-sized pots and 
potted on, or, again, they may be quite 
successfully transplanted, in which case they 
may be sown in a pan or box. The rooting 
medium should consist chiefly of good loam 
with a liberal addition of lime-rubble and a 
little dried cow manure, and firm potting is 
necessary for these plants. About three or 
four plants will be sufficient in a 5-inch pot 
and five in a 6-inch pot. Really nice little 
serviceable plants may be had by growing 
them singly in 54s. A cold frame is the 
best place for them for many weeks yet, and, 
failing a low plant pit later on, a shelf in an 
airy house close up to the light would be 
suitable. 
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Summer Bedding in Hyde Pa 


as a traffic centre. It will soon become 

a centre of horticulture, which garden- 
lovers living in or visiting London will 
annually inspect as religiously as they do Kew 
and Chelsea at present. Each year we look 
for some new idea, something which can be 
tried at home. Each year sees our wish 
gratified, and this summer is no exception to 
the rule. 

The beds are nearly at their best. The 
much-needed rain has arrived to restore the 
turf, and thus to make the proper setting for 
the gorgeous colours contained in the beds, 
which are as near perfection as is possible 
in horticultural London. 

There are three beds of outstanding inter- 
est to the gardener. One is planted with the 
brilliant scarlet Canna, Firebird, a variety 
sturdy in habit, about 2 feet in height, and a 
colour that eclipses the scarlet of Paul 
Crampel. For the first time in Hyde Park 
Statice Suworowii has been given a bed to 
itself, and the effect produced is splendid. 
Perhaps the sunny weather may have helped, 
but there will be a big demand in future for 
this. Statice for mass bedding purposes. The 
other outstanding feature is a bed of Arctotis 
scapigera. We have seen this before, but 
there is one variety in the mixed colours of 
the bed which attracts especially the South 
African visitor. The colour of this may best 
be described as a dark orange with darker 
vertical streaks. Growers of cut flowers are 
beginning to handle the Arctotis, and a num- 
ber of blooms were sent to Covent Garden 
from Guernsey last spring. 

Two large circular beds at the corners of 
one of the main paths contain the beautiful 
Lavatera Olbia rosea, towering over the 
dwarf Rhododendron bushes _ underneath. 
This Lavatera is about 4 feet high and blooms 
continuously until the autumn. It is much 
better than the old L. Olbia and of a deeper 
colour. Another attractive display is pro- 
vided by a delicate pale blue Petunia, named 
Silver Lilac, provided with a groundwork of 
the delicate Nierembergia frutescens, a paler 
blue in colour. 

The dark red plumes of Astilbe hybrida 
Granat make a charming contrast. Liliums 
are used with excellent effect. There is one 
glorious bed of L. auratum platyphyllum, 
with countless buds still to develop. L. 
Harrisii from Bermuda is intermixed with a 
pretty pink Petunia, and the effect will 
be enhanced when the blooms of the latter 
mount above the heads of the Lilies. L. 
longiflorum has a pale blue Nemesia as a 
companion. 

A nice picture is provided by mixing Phlox 
Drummondi  (salmon-pink) with Nierem- 
bergia frutescens. 

Something unusual is given by the use of 
Dahlia variety Prestige, with Primula 
malacoides Pink Beauty. This Dahlia is a 
sturdy grower with a maximum height of 
about 30 inches. Its double orange flowers 
are sent out unstintedly. This is quite one 
of the best of bedding varieties. 

In the shade of two large trees is a bril- 
liant bed containing dwarf Balsams of many 
light colours and Begonia semperflorens 
Glory of Erfurt. One bed of a pale blue 
Godetia attracts the eye, and Fuchsia Sylvia 
is all smiles now that rain has freshened up 
her growths. 

Other beds are planted with Hydrangea 
paniculata, Salpiglossis (tall and dwarf in a 
riot of colours), and Cleome violacza. 

The winding border which backs the beds 
and is itself backed by a dense shrubbery is 
in full bloom, and here we see massing at 
its best. Dianthus Allwoodii flourish, the 


| YDE PARK CORNER is well known 


August 4 


varieties being Pat, Ann, Barbara, 4 
Esther, and Tony. S 

Behind the Dianthus is a mass 
dark blue Petunia which seems to su 
the curiosity of the park pheasant 
to these and fronting tall ora 
rhinums is Viscaria Rosy Gem. 
here is somewhat marred by the us 
dwarf Pansies. The drop in heig 
ling. Mixed Stocks and pale y, 
make a nice combination in the f 
This border also holds effective m 
Viola cornuta, Jersey Gem, Pet 
Morn, Antirrhinums in variety, H 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Godetias, sca 
Drummondi, Primula malacoides 
Pelargonium Galilee. Tucked 
out of sight is a patch of t 
Butterfly Weed, Asclepias tuberos 

The Dell border also provides a 
picture, and the bees were ve: 
the blooms of Rehmannia. The 
with its wild rabbits and pheas 
a joy to the visitor, although 
gardener may not approve of the ¢ 
the fauna. 


os 


Notes from the 1 


Notwithstanding a long spell 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
display at the recent flower 
head. But this favoured spot 
garden city, and one ceases to | 
anything that comes out of 
interesting feature this year 
clusion of trade exhibits. T 
move, because a town which has 
horticultural enthusiasts shou 
touch with what is best in 
world. A large display of an 
staged by Mr. H. Clarke, of Tau 
considerable comment and — 
what a valuable subject fot 
dainty annual can be. A le 
Helenium Crimson Beauty we 
and I recommend it to those vy 
to this pretty family. Mr. R 
Staplegrove Nurseries, Taunt 
large assortment of herbaceous 
many keen amateurs were busy 
of the good things staged. / 
noticed Coreopsis auriculata 
is noteworthy for the crimson 
base of the petals. This is cet 
than the old grandiflora. M 
and Sons, the local nurserymen 
excellent spikes of Gladioli a 
flowers, and considering that 
no watering their exhibit shc 
of remarkably good culture. 
was the name of a very fin 
exhibited by Messrs. Jarmans, 
‘The flowers, which are borne on 
stems, are of a delicate rose- 
creamy centre. The same: 
flowers. of a single-flowered bec 
named Dainty Bess. It is 
with dark stamens. The poi 
bright pink, and the characte 
this Rose is that the petals do 
fall. Col. Hartley Maude, an entne 
amateur, gained the first prize fo1 
tion of nine vases of herba 
which gained many admirers. — 
mens of fine Potatoes, Carrots, = 
and other vegetables shown by 
showed great cultural skill, wh 
hibits of fruit were particularly 
free from disease. The win 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal 
Hill, of Morebath, and he is to | 
gratulated on his well-deserved success. 
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FLOWER BEDS AT 
HYDE PARK CORNER 


1. The crimson Carnation Topsy. 4. Lilium speciosum under Elms. 

4. Cleome violacea, about 5 feet high, flowers mauve-pink. 5, Eustoma Russellianus, mauve, edged with Begonia 
1 unusual plant now flowering near Rotten Row. Charm of Peace and interspersed with pink - flowered 
3, The favourite Fuchsia Sylvia, all smiles now that rain has Sabbatia campestris, 


‘nened up her growths, 


| 
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Dwarf Shrubs for Sink Gardens 


sinks has become so popular of late years 
that a few notes on small shrubs for use 
in these miniature gardens may not be amiss. 

There are a number of ways of utilising the 
space in a sink, the most usual being the tiny 
rock garden. Then one can make bog gar- 
dens and screes or moraines, and in all these 
a place can be found for some tiny trees, 
which will lend a very natural feature to the 
general effect if carefully used. 

As seen in the accompanying illustration, 
Picea Albertiana conica, Pinus sylvestris 
Beuvronensis, and Betula nana are excellent 
subjects for this purpose. 

Pinus s. Beuvronensis is a tiny, tiny form 
of the Scots Pine and has all the rugged 
dignity of its majestic relative compressed 
into a stature of inches only, Great care 
should be taken over the placing in the land- 
scape of this sturdy Mannikin, as Farrer said 
in one of his invaluable books, placing the 
dwarf trees and shrubs is one of the most 
important operations in the construction of a 
rock garden. 


Ts practice of gardening in old stone 


Tyrol, and the feathery, fragile catkins are 
very dainty in the early spring. 

S. reticulata is one of the most beautiful of 
these pygmy Willows and a rare native of the 


_ Scottish Highlands, but commoner in_ the 


mountains of Europe and Labrador. It is 
rarely more than 6 inches high and has rather 
large leaves which are deep green and 
wrinkled above and softly, silkily white 
underneath. The catkins are. an inch long 
and appear in May and June. 

Cupressus obtusa tetragona minima, de- 
spite its yards of name, is a charming little 
Cypress. The popular name for it is the 
Tennis Ball Cypress, and, indeed, it is very 
like a green ball lying on the ground. It is 
extremely slow-growing and its propagation 
a lengthy business, best carried out by means 
of cuttings. 

New Zealand gives us an attractive little 
shrub in the shape of Helichrysum Selago. 
It has the appearance more than anything 
else of a silvery Club Moss, rather wiry and 
upright. The flowers are quite inconspicu- 
ous little everlastings which neither add to 


Dwarf shrubs in a sink garden 


Betula nana is a minute Birch tree and a 
rare native of the northernmost parts of our 
own island, but more common in Northern 
Europe and America. Its gnarled and 
twisted trunk and small branches clothed in 
dark green, glossy, and roundly toothed 
leaves are very effective when sprawling over 
a rock or scrambling up a miniature cliff 
face. It is increased readily from cuttings 
made in spring and early summer from the 
soft growth tips. 

Amongst the dwarf Willows we have a 
number of wee treasures, the tiniest of all 
being our native Salix herbacea. It forms 
small hummocks scarcely 2 inches high, of 
wiry branches, with minute glossy leaves. 
The catkins are } inch long and produced in 
April. 

Salix retusa is'a useful dwarf, but in the 
limited space available in a sink must give 
place to its even smaller variety, S. r. serpylli- 
folia. A native of the European Alps, its 
close, dense tufts of glossy leaves are very 
attractive. 

S. myrsinites var. Jacquiniana (Widmer) is 
the same plant as S. Jacquiniana of Hort, 
and differs from the type in its quite entire 
leaves and dwarfer habit. It hails from the 


nor detract from the beauty of this quaint 
plant, which is seldom more than 6 inches 
high. 

When established it is perfectly hardy, 
though young plants are sometimes liable to 
suffer in a severe winter. 

All of the Salix mentioned will be very 
happy in a bog sink, which is rather an un- 
usual and attractive teature in itself. 


WiLL INGWERSEN. 
The Birch, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


Azara Gilliesi 


This, like many other beautiful shrubs, 
comes to us from Chili, and is by far the 
handsomest of the group to which it belongs. 
I described it two years ago as a hardy wall 
shrub, but if not perfectly hardy as a cool 
conservatory pillar plant it must rank high. 
It has a distinctness entirely its own. In 
general appearance it much resembles A. 
crassifolia, but is a much more rapid grower 
than that species, and, unlike it (which 
flowers in quite a small state), does not bloom 
until of considerable age and size. Our best 
plant of it is about 10 feet high, has a clear 
stem of 6 feet, the rest being trained along 
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under the rafters of a cold house, from 
depend a perfect curtain of shoots fy 
feet to 3 feet long, every twig and ¢ 
which was a short time ago literally g 
of golden catkins and bright green Ho} 
leaves. A peculiarity of this shrub ig; 
a young state very large, usually lars 
smaller, stipules are produced at each 
but as the growth extends these are py; 
duced. Ts 


BOOKS | 


Two American books on |} 
T HE amount of space devoted to Li 


American horticultural journals ; 

years, and the lavish production ¢ 
illustrated catalogues of the genus ; 
symptomatic of an awakening inter 
these plants on the part of our An 
cousins, and the recent publication , 
books on ‘Lilies will no doubt stimula) 
interest. * 


Mr. Craig’s work on Lilies wil] - 
preciated as a nearer approach to a w 
handbook on the genus than any be 
Lilies hitherto published in the ~ 
States. The author leaves the botanic 
scientific side of Lilies alone, and afte 
chapters on the history, classificatior 
geographical distribution of the gem 
ceeds to the many questions of cultiva 
which growers are interested. Then 
notes on species and varieties amenz 
cultivation, and the method of dealin 
these emphasises once more the diff 
in the climate of this country and that 
eastern side of the United States, 
winter rules with an iron hand for : 
months. 


The depth at which it is recommend 
Lily bulbs should be planted affords a 
instance of the difference in their cult 
here and in the United States. Mr. 
recommends that in light, well-drain 
the larger stem-rooting species, in wh 
includes L. Henryi, L. speciosum, L. 
L. Sargentiz, L. croceum, and L. bulbi 
should be planted 12 inches down, 4 
which would be excessive here. T 
clusion of L. croceum in this group se 
indicate that its development of stem r 
much heavier in America than here, 
the aerial roots of this species are of a 
tive character. 


The value of mulching is stressed, 
manure when rightly used; the influe 
lime on Lilies is-also discussed and tl 
clusion reached that not so much is 
of the subject as might be wished. 
may be true of the United States, bu 
longer so among practitioners in this o 

Amateurs of Lilies in Britain will 
with astonishment that neither slu 
snails are on the list of the insect foe 
American cousins have to fight, bu 
seem to be more troublesome there tha 
us. With us they seem to come in Ww: 
intervals of time. Of diseases, 
seems as prevalent in the United Stat 
is in Britain. when the atmospher! 
ditions are favourable for its develo 
and, like cultivators here, Mr. Cra 
found that once the disease ha 
tained a foothold, destruction of the < 
plants is the only measure. He has 
observed, too, that the weather pli 
all-important part in the incidence | 
troublesome disease. It does not, 
cannot, flourish in a dry season, andm 
is an essential element in the life-nis 
the fungus. Mr. Craig’s observati¢ 
ann nn 


**'T ilies and their Culture in North America.” | 
Craig. Chicago. Florists’ Publishing Co, 1928. 
Garden Cinderellas. How to Grow Lilies inthe‘ 
By Helen Morgenthau Fox. New York. The ™ 
Co. 1928, $5.00. 
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fl situations suitable for Lilies are 
derived from experience. 

¥ox’s book is a well-considered at- 
an American amateur to help other 
amateurs in the cultivation of a 
nich, on the whole, has a reputation 
iexperienced gardeners that the book 
» much to remove. As in the case 
Craig’s book, the chapters on the 
n of Lilies, while interesting as 
pag the difficulties due to the rigor- 
: regular winters of Eastern North 
; lose much of their practical value 
ators in Britain because of the 
: in the climate of the two countries ; 
enotes on propagation, seminal and 
fe, are useful to growers in all coun- 
fir D. Griffiths, of the American 
| Agriculture, has done much pioneer 
4s the United States in this direction. 
dk is available to all in the shape of 
) issued by the U.S. Board of Agri- 
sand must have helped many Ameri- 
jteurs to a better understanding of 
» of Lilies. 

“is a useful chapter on the peculiar 
ja of bulbs of different species, and 
utrations of these should help those 
+ only on the fringe of the subject to 
sciation of the differences in the shape 
Julb of this species or that. Some 
chaps, physiologists will unravel the 
on of these differences. 

f preparation of beds for Lilies Mrs. 
sitly insists on the need for adequate 
¢, and naturally prefers that perfect 
n—2 feet of loam superimposed on 
“probably as rare in America as in 
1 She appreciates the value of leaf- 
s an addition to the soil and as a 
“specially in connection with Lilies, 
ers to it as the very best food for 
Many amateurs hold the same view, 
icience insists that neither leaf4mould 
<t-humus, in fact—has any food 


ieresting sidelight on a point of view 
vican gardeners emerges from the 
it that because it takes from six years 
yi years, the raising of European 
‘om seeds is an almost impossible 
ito American gardeners, ‘‘ for who of 
y in one place as long as that? ”’ 


Antirrhinums 


» these popular plants are required in 
arly in the year an outside sowing is 
laking at the present time. ‘The soil 
ie got down to a fine tilth and the 
lsoaked. When the plants are large 
hto transplant, it is an advantage if 
< be put directly into their flowering 
t, but where this is inconvenient they 
) pricked out on to a well-drained spot 
ly can be permanently planted. It is 
Hee pak in any case, to have a few 
out into skeleton frames or boxes in 
fieavy losses during winter months. 


Wasps 


syest is particularly active in this dis- 
ls season, and immediate destruction 
| as soon as found is advised. The 
yanide of potassium either in crystals 
ul form is quite one of the best means 
Nese them. If used in crystal form 

piece about the size of a Nut is 
to destroy a nest. To use in liquid 
re a piece of cotton wool about the 
fi hen’s egg. In each case the poison 
tbe placed in the hole in the evening, 
i it up with a piece of turf until the 
ig morning, when the nest should be 
t_and all grubs destroyed. Cyanide is 
yioison, and must be handled with the 
-\ Care, 
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Poterium obtusum 


Poterium obtusum 
LTHOUGH there are quite a number 


of known Poteriums to be found in tem- 

perate regions of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere only four or five hardy kinds find a 
place in our gardens, and of these one is 
particularly outstanding and should be 
grown by all lovers of hardy perennials, 
namely, Poterium obtusum. Its long, fluffy, 
rose-coloured flowers, like slender bottle 
brushes, are most picturesque, and one of 
the attractions of the herbaceous border in 
July to the end of August. 

For some reason or other quite a number 
of hardy plant enthusiasts have failed to 
successfully establish this perennial, and yet 
it requires little in the matter of special 


treatment. 

To produce long, graceful stems of branch- 
ing habit carrying numerous flowers it is 
essential that the soil be of a ‘calcareous 
nature, and where beds and borders are de- 
ficient of lime or chalk a certain amount 
should be added and a dressing of brick- 
rubbish or mortar-rubble should also be 
applied. 

With the above additions ordinary good 


garden soil of a light naturé, well drained, 
and not too rich, will suit its requirements 
admirably. An open sunny position should 
be selected, well away from the drip of trees, 

Propagation of roots by division is best 
carried out during September and October, 
placing the same straight into their perma- 
nent quarters, keeping them just moist until 
they have taken a good hold. 

Poterium, a Greek name from poferion, a 
drinking cup, the leaves of Burnet (the com- 
mon name for Poterium), having probably 
been used for some medicinal preparation. 


Hardy Primulas 


Where quantities of these plants are re- 
quired, particularly of the japonica, pulveru- 
lenta, and helodoxa family, it is advisable 
to raise a large batch each year by sowing the 
seed as soon as ever it is ripe in a cool, shady 
spot out of doors. . If this is scattered thinly 
broadcast an abundance of excellent material 
is always available for replenishing drifts by 
the streamside or in the water garden. Where 
it is necessary to lift and replant the old roots 
this work may be undertaken any time from 
now on, as they respond quite well to division 
and replanting, 
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Southern and Midland 


Sowing Cabbage seed 3 

The actual date of sowing seeds of this 
important vegetable for spring crop may 
vary from the latter part of July till the early 
days of August. Where only one sowing is 
made I do not think there is a better time 
than now for doing so. Seeds of a recog- 
nised early maturing variety, such as Flower 
of Spring, should be chosen. Should the 
weather be dry the drills should be well 
watered before sowing the seed. 


French Beans 

This is such an essential commodity in 
some households that in addition to seeds 
sown outside, as advised in a previous issue, 
it is advisable where an unbroken supply is 
required to make use of some cold trames 
for sowing about this time. It will not be 
necessary to use lights on the frames for 
some.weeks, but the plants should be en- 
couraged to make quick, clean growth by 
keeping them well watered and syringed on 
fine days. Should a still further sowing be 
required during the latter part of the month 
this should be arranged in frames where a 
little pipe-heat may be made use of later. 


General work 

Should the weather be dry, maturing Peas, 
particularly on light soils, will require a few 
good soakings of water to keep them going, 
and a mulching of leaves be given if possi- 
ble. The removal of all exhausted crops 
should be seen to and burnt, or taken to the 
rot-pit, as considered best or proves most 
convenient. The regular plying of the hoe 
between all growing crops should be _ per- 
sisted in and the necessary syringings and 
waterings to Celery and Runner Beans, 
using on the latter copious supplies of diluted 
farmyard manure-water if available. Con- 
tinue at regular intervals sowings of Mustard 
and Cress and Radishes, and to augment the 
supply of Parsley leaves for autumn use cut 
down a breadth of plants which may have a 
tendency to seeding, afterwards pricking over 
the ground between the rows and giving a 
dusting of soot and a good soaking of water. 


Raspberries 

As soon as the fruits are cleared from the 
summer-fruiting ones remove the nets before 
the growths get through the meshes. Cut 
away the old fruiting canes at the same time 
to give every advantage to the young canes 
required for next year’s fruiting, and these 
should also be thinned out now where 
necessary. 


Outside Peaches and Nectarines 

See that all fruits get the necessary amount 
of light and sunshine by the removal of un- 
necessary growths, and a few leaves also 
where obstructing the light. The regular 
watering of the trees, particularly those 
carrying still swelling crops, should be regu- 
larly attended to. The early removal of 
ripening fruits to the fruit store is advised to 
prevent damage by wasps, etc. 


Hardy plant notes 

See that all late-flowering and lengthening 
herbaceous plants are again tied where neces- 
sary. This applies to Hollyhocks, Michael- 
mas Daisies, and Golden Rod, etc. Some of 
the stronger-growing Gladioli may also re- 
quire another tie. Remove all spent blooms 
from Violas and Sweet Peas; in fact, a 
batch of the former should be well cut over 
to yield cuttings. Early flowering Roses, 
too, will be all the better for being relieved 
of dead blooms, and where the hoe can be 
plied between the roots it should be done. 
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Phlox being a somewhat gross feeder should 
on light soils be well watered, and after- 
wards mulched to assist them in the full 
development of their flower-heads. 


Cyclamen 

Somewhere about the present time is a 
suitable one for sowing seeds of this valuable 
winter and spring flowering subject. Sow in 
pans or boxes of light soil and germinate in 
an intermediate and fairly moist tempera- 
ture. The spacing of the seeds may be about 
an inch apart, and then little harm will re- 
sult if it is not convenient to pot up until 
early spring. 


Nierembergia frutescens 

Propagation of this slender shrubby plant 
may be effected by seeds or cuttings, and if 
the former are sown now the resulting plants 
will flower next year, as would also cuttings 
if inserted about this time. This Lilac- 
flowered plant must not be kept too moist 
during the winter. When in active growth 
pinching should be done to promote bushi- 
ness of habit. 


Muscat Grapes 

Many houses of this fine Grape are ap- 
proaching or have reached the colouring 
stage, and no effort should be spared which 
will be of assistance to enable them to finish 
in the best possible manner. Make certain 
that the border is sufficiently moist and that 
adequate nourishment has been given. Sup- 
press all lateral growths which are likely to 
make too thick a covering, remembering that 
the old remark which says ‘ light for white 
Grapes and cover for blacks ’’ is true when 
applied with discretion. Maintain at all 
times a little pipe-heat, as this ensures a 
more buoyant circulation of the air. See that 
any atmospheric moisture which is applied 
during the day is dried up in good time in 
the afternoon. H. TURNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
Melons . 


As the main crop of Melons begins to ap- 
proach the ripening stage less water, so far 
as the bed is concerned, will be needed. At 
the same time absolute dryness at the roots 
must be avoided or Red Spider may give 
trouble. The aim‘of the grower ought to be 
to keep the foliage green and healthy until 
the crop is cut, and this can be done by allow- 
ing atmospheric moisture. Damp the floors 
thoroughly at night before closing down the 
house, and in the morning after a little air 
has been admitted. 


Chrysanthemums 

The plants ought now to have filled their 
pots with roots, and they may safely be as- 
sisted with stimulants of some kind. These 
ought not to be given in strong doses—little, 
often, and weak is the safe course to adopt. 
Black Fly appears, generally, to be more 
troublesome this season than is usually the 
case. To clear off this pest in an effectual 
manner the tips of the shoots ought to be 
dipped in Tobacco-water. This involves a 
considerable amount of labour, but if the 
grower cares to persevere with dustings of 
Tobacco powder it will serve the purpose 
well enough. The pots ought to be regu- 
larly tested as to their need for water. Even 
after wet days they should be inspected, for 
the foliage, now growing freely, acts as a 
watershoot and conducts much of the rain- 
fall beyond the rim of the pots. Staking, 
tying, and in the case of specimen plants dis- 
budding are details of the ordinary routine. 


‘ 
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Cucumbers 
The customary practice of p 
tips of the shoots may do 
when the plants are growing 
ought to be doing at this tim 
of thinning out is necessary 
will be too thick to bear 
thinning ought to be done fre 
time, otherwise the plants 
selves out and cease to be pro 
top-dressings are recommended it 
to heavy ones. Merely keep ¢ 
roots covered as they become yj 
top of the bed. Cucumbers 
supplies of moisture. 


Tomatoes _ 4 

Liberal treatment after the er 
ing freely will add much — 
quality of the fruit. Venti 
night and by day, and if White 
an endeavour should be made 
ubiquitous (and iniquitous) pi 
trol to the greatest possible 
the bottom bunches begin to r 
the bottom leaves may be removed 
air and sunshine, but anything in t 
of a wholesale denudation of foli 
tainly mar the likelihood of a good 


Seeds of perennials : 
It is, of course, customary to sow 
many perennials out of doors du 
month of May. Yet, I think, better 
follow on sowings made in boxes i 
frames round about the present 
Germination is much quicker and the 
lings are under control. When th 
sufficiently advanced they can be run o 
nursery lines early in September. 
perennials may include the various fo 
Stenactis, Gaillardias, Scabiosa cau 
Rudbeckias, Gypsophilas, ri 
flora, and similar things useful for eut 
Roses 
Grub and mildew may attack Roses 
about this time, and if Roses on wa 
grown there is almost certain to be a 
break of Aphis. The usual remedial me 
must promptly be taken. Rambling 
promise well—it is a pity that certain 
more recent. types have a very ifr 
habit of dying off during May after 
made what appeared to be a most 
factory start. — 
Plant houses . ll 
There ought to be no overcrowd 
plant houses. It is sound practice | 
card at once plants which are out of 
tion, those which are unhealthy, and 
which may have become _ insect-t 
Faded blooms -and yellow or disec 
foliage should be removed every mor 
time will permit of this being done. A 
well-picked house, even if bloom ™ 
scanty, is always more attractive than 
which, while there is more bloom, ther 
be spent flowers, yellow or decaying 
and greasy pots. © = 
The kitchen garden 7 
Early Peas, as the lines become bart 
be cleared off; the quarter, if given 4 
ing of superphosphate, will be useful 
sowing of Turnips. There is yet # 
sow a speculative line of French Bean 
warm south border. Ne Plus 
good as any. Remove runaway — 
without delay, also remove floweri 
from Rhubarb and Seakale. Sow p 
Cos Lettuces. Brown Bath and | 
Winter White are very reliable. I 
Spinach, too, is now likely to succeed 
a present sowing. W. McGt 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshwe. 


is King of the Belgians, a beautiful 
| shade of mauve 


| 


Showy Clematis 


"H the exception of the favourite 
lose it is doubtful whether we have 
iy class of plant so valuable as the 
ir covering wall, fence, or pergola, 
what surprising that we do not more 
iy see them utilised for such pur- 
msidering their long season, free- 
' habit, quick-growing, and _ easy 
n most soils, giving their best on 
‘ion except due north. © 

nd again one may see an isolated 
on a cottage with scant attention, 
ineeds are few compared with many 
Ints that are found occupying similar 
| True, they require a little train- 
bf them when in a young state—and 
jant does not? And those that 
(i the current year’s shoots, such as 
ini, still one of the best for cultiva- 
eneral, must be secured in the direc- 
‘ed ere they become entangled. The 
management of each section will be 
ithe opportune time in these pages. 
n pots they are procurable at any 
he year, the present being a suitable 
) that they can establish themselves 
ier sets in, and providing varieties 
sed carefully a long show of blossom 
‘e to the planter that his choice has 
wise one. The old pure white C. 
| which begins to expand towards the 
f April, with long trailing shoots 
vith flowers of medium size, is the 
able one for quickly covering blank 
There is also the rose-pink variety 
juite as good as regards growth and 
‘of flowering. 

weet-scented Flammula is another 
smal} white flowers that delight in 
1 over trellis, providing sheets of 
boms from the end of July well into 
t The Bride is also a free white 
ith yellow stamens, very fine, while 
\the Belgians has a beautiful shade 
ve. Sensation is bound to please, 
atiny-mauve blooms of exceptional 
*atens syn. C. azurea, now in flower, 
ih-lilac, while C. Jackmanni superba 
i: Of violet-purple from early July on- 


ad should be included in the smallest’ 


on account of its flowering so freely. 
ée many others of equal merit differ- 
ze and colour, but those mentioned 
ll not fail to give satisfaction. 
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Clematis viticella alba 


Clematis Flammula 


Fragrance for a summer arbour 


ORE consideration is usually given to 

large flowering sorts of Clematises, 

and the claims of small-blooming varie- 
ties overlooked, but the one under notice— 
Flammula, a _ white-clustered one—is_ so 
beautiful, and sweetly-scented withal, that it 
is worth bearing in mind for positions where 
a quick coverer is needed. That summer 
arbour of yours, the one thing in the gar- 
den, possibly, which is not made use of for 
climbing plants, may be rendered very 
charming next summer if Flammula is 
planted where it can ramble pretty much as 
it likes. It flowers on shoots made the same 
year, and will soon hide any objectionable 
place (not that the summer arbour is one), 
but so quick is it of growth when once estab- 
lished that one season’s growth will make a 
transformation. 

Give it a foot or two of loam and leaf- 
mould and old manure, see that drainage is 
satisfactory, and this Clematis will make the 
most unpretentious place pretty. WF: 


Geums 


One cannot but wonder, when viewing so 
many gardens, why this handsome herbaceous 
plant is not more generally cultivated; per- 
fectly hardy and, as far as my experience 
goes, free from disease and insect pests which 
mar the beauty of many plants subject to all 
sorts of weather that are grown in the open. 
It is not too far stretched to say that it is 
one of the grandest plants introduced for the 
decoration of bed or border from early sum- 
mer right to the end of October, providing 
the plants are not allowed to seed, which 
they are very prone to do if the fading blooms 
are not picked off. There are several varie- 
ties, some suitable for the rock garden, but 
the object of this note refers to a trio that is 
hard to beat from a floriferous point, no 
matter what the weather is; probably a wet 
summer suits them best, as no one could wish 
for a finer display of these plants than that 
of last year. ; 

In Mrs. Bradshaw we have a noble variety 
carrying a number of flowering shoots bear- 
ing large double flowers brilliant in colour 
as a.scarlet Geranium, reaching between 
2 feet and 3 feet in height, while as a com- 
panion Lady Stratheden is of equal value, 


eae see asestanercaetaeimeat emteeteee 


The sweet scented Clematis Flammula 


carrying golden double orange flowers reach- 
ing about the same height, and Borisii, a 
new variety, yielding large orange-red single 
flowers which will, or should be, much in 
demand when once seen in flower. With 
these plants as with the majority of her- 
baceous plants, they must be well catered for. 
Good soil and drainage are important at the 
start, this to be strictly followed by the neces- 
sary support of the shoots that carry the 
flowers, ample space so that each specimen 
may be seen in its true development, plenty 
of water during a droughty time, then you 
will have a show to admire. Geums, as a 
rule, do not lend themselves for division, but 
come true from seed, which may be sown 
under glass from now onwards, also raised 
in the open during May or June, duly pricked 
off, and transplanted when large enough 
will make nice stuff for flowering during the 
summer months of next year. 

Where many fail to get the best of these 
plants is in crowding them together and 
not giving the necessary support early in 
the season. J. Mayne. 


Inula glandulosa superba 


Inula glandulosa is a favourite border 
plant, and its brilliant orange-yellow flowers 
are highly appreciated. The grand variety 
superba or grandiflora (it passes under both 
varietal titles) is still finer and ought to be 
chosen in preference to the other. TI believe 
it originated in the garden of the late Rev. 
C. Wolley-Dod at Malpas, Cheshire, a good 
many years ago. It has considerably larger 
flowers than the ordinary I. glandulosa and 
is a very fine plant indeed. It grows about 
3 feet high and yields a profusion of its large 
orange-yellow flowers, whose thread-like ray 
florets give it so much additional grace and 
beauty. This Inula loves a good fertile 
loam. S. ARNOTT. 


Cyclamens 


The final batch of these sown last year 
should now be put into their flowering pots. 
Use a good loam with a little leaf-soil and 
mortar-rubble added. They should now be 
growing in cold frames, and if the pots are 
half plunged in ashes and the plants kept 
fairly well up to the light they will do well 
under such conditions. As Cyclamen plants 
enjoy the evening dews it is an advantage to 
remove the lights altogether during the even- 
ing. 
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Delightful Phioxes 


OR the borders few plants outshine these. 

Their varied colours and comparative 

dwarfness make them indispensable as 
flowering plants and so suitable for cutting, 
while many varieties are most suitable for 
the rock garden, giving a grand display quite 
early in the season, and may well take the 
place of many a plant one frequently sees 
occupying front positions and flowering but 
sparsely. Further, they are all splendid wet 
weather plants, which indicates that in a dry 
season they must have ample supplies of root 
moisture or the display will be short as well 
as poor, especially when in exposed positions 
on a very light soil. Seen at their best in a 
good loam well manured ‘should not deter 
those with an indifferent soil and are anxious 
to grow them in trying their hand, as the 
most stubborn can be brought into workable 
order by adding plenty of half-decayed 
manure, leaf-soil, 3-inch bones, road grit, or 
sand to lighten the same and secure drain- 
age, while a porous soil should be enriched 
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Answers to Queries — 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpItoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wi 
be named should send fair examples 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snip 
and points of shoots are useless.) N 
four plants should be sent in any o 
same correspondent. Where more 
is sent they should be numbered, 
cones should always be sent. ee 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in 
stages of colour and 8ize of the same k 
assist in ita determination. Single, um 
deformed specimens are difficult to 
do not undertake to name more the 
mens at one time. 


FRUIT 
Injury to Peaches 
(Lyme Regis).—The fungus to which refer- 
ence is made is not uncommon, but it usually 
affects isolated fruits only. These ought 
promptly to be removed and burned. The 
fungus is directly traceable to poor root- 


Herbaceous Phloxes 


From a photograph recently taken in Mrs. W. R. Dykes’ garden at Bobbingcourt, nr. Woking 


with cow manure, if possible, as the Phlox 
delights in a rich soil. For indoor decora- 
tion they are excellent as cut flowers remain- 
ing in good condition for a long period. The 
colours, too, are varied, from pure white, 
pink, mauve, and fiery orange-scarlet, as in 
that old yet good variety, Coquelleot, and 
the majority reasonable in price, excluding a 
few of recent introduction. When once 
established, a stock may easily be worked up, 
as they respond to division during early 
April; in fact, it is wise to do this every few 
years with the more robust varieties, 
choosing pieces from the outside in every 
case. They may also be increased by cut- 
tings about this date, dibbling them in 
shallow frames or handlights and kept close, 
where they quickly form roots if fairly firm 
shoots are chosen. 

The taller varieties should have supports 
in good time, while several stand erect with- 
out and are admirable for grouping, say, a 
dozen or more plants to form a colony about 
midway of a perennial border where plenty 
of sun can reach them. The dwarf varieties 
are indispensable where a rock garden 
abounds, whether large or small. J. M. 


action. When the foliage drops the trees 
ought to be lifted and, after the roots have 
been lightly trimmed, replanted into fresh 
soil which contains a good proportion of lime 
in some form. Meantime a little sulphur 
dusted over the affected fruits when they are 
quite dry will, at all events, tend to check the 
fungus, 


Peaches for an unheated house 


(Mrs. F. O. J.).—Two Peaches which can 
be recommended for an unheated house and 
which will ripen in mid-July (rather a big 
proposition, by the way!) may be found in 
Amsden June and Hales’ Early. The latter 
is the better of the two. Both are of Ameri- 
can origin and, therefore, rather addicted to 
bud-dropping if the trees are not well sup- 
plied with moisture at all times. Amsden 
June is slightly the earlier, but Hales’ Early 
is the more reliable. Good fruits which are 
well coloured can be obtained from both with- 
out the aid of artificial heat. 


Peaches reaching maturity 


(A. F. K.).—Much depends upon what is 
meant by the words ‘‘ approaching maturity.” 


If this indicates that the fruits 
ripeness little can be done to 
Five weeks comprise a considerable 
fruit, and more especially in frui 
Peaches and Nectarines, wh 
‘‘ keep ”’ after they are ripe. Assi 
your Royal George Peaches and Pitn 
Orange Nectarines are just on the tu 
ripening, you might ventilate very free 
lightly shade the trees. Regret this 
only advice that can be given. Peache: 
if picked before they are entirely ripe 
for a time and ripen off, but Nectarin 
more likely to shrivel if pulled prema 
Is not your tree of Royal George rij 
rather quickly? At this season we | 
have expected Hales’ Early, Acton Se 
Stirling Castle to be more useful, 


Muscat Grape shedding its berries 

(Lancastrian).—This is probably ¢ 
improper fertilisation, Muscats being | 
ously shy in setting their fruit unle 
flowers are very carefully gone over ea 
with a camel’s-hair brush or a rabbit 
and occasionally then, even thoug 
greatest care and skill has been used, 
good set does not always result, A 
point of importance is that a higher am 
temperature must be maintained a 
period, 65 degs. to 70 degs. at night 
desirable. Black Hamburgh, of cour. 
quires no such temperature and seis it 
freely, for which reason Muscats ar 
grown by themselves or with such vz 
as Madresfield Court. Very careful 
must be indulged in during the setting 
of any Grapes, but especially Muscats 
sudden cold chill let in through the 
lators when the house has been sweatin 
spell disaster. All you can do at the | 
time is to remove all stoneless fruits, kt 
Vines well supplied with water, and 
tain a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 
during the night until the berries he 
colour, when more air and a slightly 
temperature is desirable. 


Diseased Apple and Peat 

(A. J. F., Berks).—We have examine 
specimens and find that the Pear sai 
very badly affected with Pear Scab 
best control for this disease is to gO ové 
trees at once and cut out and bu 
diseased wood, paying especial atten 
die-back to dead spur growth. If th 
are carrying no fruit a spraying of lif 
phur at a strength of 1 in 60 would 
visable now. In any case spraying 
be carried out early next season. 
plication of Bordeaux Mixture shot 
applied when the Pear blossom is in th 
bud stage, i.e., just as the fowia 
ing colour before they are open. 10U 
use Bordeaux Mixture at the rate of 
copper sulphate, 4 Ibs. good quicklim 
50 gallons water. A second appl 
should be given so soon as the peta 
fallen from the flowers. The Apple 
show signs of Scab, and you shou 
those as advised above for Pears. }f 


a 


4, 1928 
ae Scab trouble on the Apples we 
ithey are suffering badly from Leaf 
ad you will find that if you apply 
»f potash at the rate of 4 cwts. per 
sveral seasons that the Leaf Scorch 
ally disappear, 


ves damaged 

)—The leaves you send are badly 
vy Red Spider, which is very preva- 
ig hot, dry seasons, and attacks 
‘rowing on warm walls first. Dry- 
e roots of the trees and the warm, 
: favour its development. There- 
ise these conditions by soaking the 
) syringing them with force daily. 
{ Red Spider Death” should be 
ispraying the trees at the present 
'irder to clear them of this trouble- 
». The price is 4s. 6d. per quart, 
ry be obtained from the manufac- 
_rry and Co., Ltd. It is most essen- 
ihe undersides of the leaves should 
‘ghly wetted with this insecticide. 
jabout the base of the trees will 
yit beneficial, even though it be only 
‘acken, or grass. 


| : 
FLOWER GARDEN 

idling u 

tin C. Holt)—The Violas have been 
(by wireworm, the soil accompany- 
jant being full of this pest. Lift all 
‘aing plants, and after washing out 
ey clear water replant on a cool 
ally shaded border, or, better still, 
/oxes until they again assume their 
jour. We do not advise you to use 
‘ground again for at least a year or 
Violas, which should be grown on 
ily fresh site. But wherever you 
‘a see that the ground receives a 
‘sing of Vaporite, which must be 
cthe soil 10 days at least before the 
2 put out. The ground now occu- 
| Violas is certainly in need of a 
‘of Vaporite, which is obtainable 
leedsmen and nurserymen. 


kas dropping buds 

| Glasgow).—The dropping of the 
ae to the prevalent low temperature 
| With better weather the trouble 
jaway. You say you had the same 
ast season, but you do not say 
he trouble persisted throughout the 
; merely (as we imagine) at this 
_ time. If the former was the case 
ilies elsewhere, and if you will send 
secimens of the stems—packed in 
iss—the source of the failure will be 
“he specimens sent in tissue paper 
elessly dried up and could not be 
1 water. Your preparation of the 
esoil itself, and the after-treatment 
t be perfectly correct, and it is most 
ft, as above stated, the trouble will 
1 the advent of warmer nights. 


albs scalded, Hippeastrums not 
jeting, and cuckoo spit 
T.).—(1) The Tulip bulbs are very 
ded, being almost cooked, and we 
tink it would be worth your while 
them again unless it was on the 
a few of them blooming to cut 
€ certainly would not trust to them 
«. (2) The Hippeastrums were pro- 
| Of flowering size when you pur- 
therwise they should have bloomed 
or April. As the leaves commence 
| gradually withhold the water sup- 
' when the majority have turned 
'. plants should be laid on their sides 
ne stage of a cool house or placed 
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in a cool frostproof store, where they may 
remain until February, when they should 
again be taken out, shaken out of their pots, 
and repotted into fresh soil. Afterwards 
introduce them to a warm house having a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., which 
later may be increased to 60 degs., and here 
they should send up their flower-spikes freely. 
Water must at this stage be sparingly ap- 
plied, but overhead syringings will prove 
beneficial and assist in keeping down Thrips, 
which are often a menace to these plants. 
(3), Cuckoo spit is easily got rid of by 
syringing with paraffin and soft-soap emul- 
sion or by the use of Tobacco-water. A littlé 
force from the syringe is necessary to remove 
the protective ‘‘ spittle.’? The adult insects 
may be destroyed at the present time if 
sprayed with quassia extract and_ nicotine 
emulsion. 


Double Primroses 


(A. H. D., Kent).—The deep crimson 
double Primrose, Mme. Pompadour, is diffi- 
cult to grow and correspondingly expensive. 
The pinkish-red doubles, Sanguinea and 
Burgundy, are easier and more generally 
procurable. All may be obtained from J. 
Stormonth, Kirkbride, Carlisle, and from 
F. G. Wood, Marsden Nurseries, Ashtead, 
Surrey. Many thanks for your suggestions, 
which are receiving consideration. 


Wanted, the true Alpine Bladder Fern 
Cystopteris regia (C. alpina) 

(S. P. Rowlands).—This plant was known 
as a British species at Leyton early in the 
past century, but seems to have been ex- 
terminated in that district. It is frequently 
confused in cultivation with some of. the 
forms of C. fragilis. You seem to have tried 
all the most likely sources, and we are sur- 
prised that both the Continental growers 
failed to supply the true plant. Bowell and 
Skarratt, of Cemetery Road _ Nurseries, 
Cheltenham, often have out-of-the-way plants 
not commonly listed, and certainly do their 
best to supply true to name. You might also 
try W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm 
Hardy Plant Nursery, East Grinstead. They 
are keen collectors of Alpine plants, but their 
collection of Ferns is still in its infancy. 
However, they had a few plants of a Fern 
labelled C. alpina in their nurseries, which 
were collected in Italy last year. They were 
not quite sure if this stock was true, but it 
might be worth while to ask them to forward 
a specimen. There is very little demand for 
these smaller Ferns, and it seems a pity that 
the great majority of rock gardens in 
England do not admit Ferns, although 
numerous species are truly Alpine in charac- 
ter, much more so than a large number of 
plants seen in almost every rock garden, 
whose onlv qualification is a low stature, 
freedom of flowering, and a garish colour. 
If you do not succeed in getting the true 
plant from either of the firms mentioned 
above we suggest that you write to Dr. 
F. Lemperg, The Sanatorium, Hatzen- 
dorf, Graz. Stvria, Austria. Cystopteris 
regia (C. alpina) is frequent in Styria, and 
Dr. Lemperg would probably be willing to 
collect a specimen or two for you. 


GREENHOUSE 

Begonias 

(Ex; B.G.).—No. 1 is that fine old variety 
B. Weltoniensis, which is an acquisition 1n 
the cool greenhouse. It is easily grown- and 
cuttings of young wood in spring root readilv 
in light sandy soil. B. Weltoniensis, if 
grown on until the plants are in 9-inch pots 
and neatly staked out, is a valuable plant for 
exhibition in August and September. No. 2 
is a form of B. semperflorens. There are 
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many varieties which are, practically, alike. 
All may be propagated from cuttings, but 


seedling plants are to be preferred. Many 
seedsmen, and especially Messrs. Sutton, 
offer good seeds of B. semperflorens. Both 


this and B. Weltoniensis will do well in a 
compost consisting of two-thirds good loam, 
one-third leaf-mould, and a little sand. 


VEGETABLES 
Tomato Essex Wonder 


(G. F. B.).—Each year we receive com- 
plaints similar to yours about Tomatoes being 
hard and yellow around the stem. It occurs 
on all varieties and is usually attributed to 
malnutrition. Lack of potash is generally 
accepted to be the cause of the trouble. Too 
much nitrogen alone will cause the same 
trouble. It is probably too late now to effect 
much improvement for this season, but you 
should try the effect of watering the plants 
with a solution made by dissolving 1 lb. of 
sulphate of potash in 50 gallons of water. 
This should be repeated each time you water 
the plants on the next three or four occa- 
sions. Give the plants just a normal soak- 
ing with the solution as though you were 
using clear water. If you prefer you can 
dress the bed with sulphate of potash at the 
rate of 1 0z. per square yard and water it in. 
Start feeding with potash early in the season 
another year. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Propagating Viburnum fragrans and V. 
Carlesit 


(Alan W. White).—Cuttings should be taken 
about the second week in September, each 
about 4 inches long and with a heel attached, 
inserted firmly in sandy soil, and placed in a 
cool closed frame. Shading from bright sun- 
shine is necessary, and a light dewing over 
the leaves once each day. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Book on cultivation under glass 


(B. G.).—For the cultivation of flowers 
under glass we do not think you can do 
better than obtain the books entitled ‘‘ Special 
Glasshouse Crops,’’ by F. J. Fletcher; Vols. 
rt and 2, 4s. 6d. each net. Published by 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


A. Mason.—1, Pernettya mucronata; 2, 
Forsythia suspensa; 3, Acer palmatum 
dissectum ; 4, Spirzea bullata, 

Mrs. Li G.. Smith, Co. Wicklow.— 
Narthecium ossifragum (Bog Asphodel). 

Mrs. Dymond, Bideford.—Linaria repens. 
Cuttings, division of the roots, and by seeds. 
Yes, it will succeed in the open. 

S. P. Rowlands.—Lonicera microphylla. 

O. H. R.—Lonicera caprifolium. 

Mr. E. M. B.—The Pyramidal Orchis 
(Orchis pyramidalis). It usually grows on 
dry grasslands where the soil is calcareous, 
and is not uncommon between sand dunes 
where there is much shell in the sand. 

Wichuraiana.—The single pink Rose with 
very pronounced fragrance is Evangeline. 
The full white Rose with lemon tinge is 
Florence Forrester. 

A. C., Devon.—1, Next week; 2, Catalpa 
bignonioides (native of North America); 3, 
Carpenteria californica ; 4, Plagianthus Lyalli 
(native of New Zealand). 


S.  X.—Spanish or Sweet Chestnut 
(Castanea sativa). 
C. F.—Cassinia fulvida (tawny). This is 


synonymous with Diplopappus chrysophyllus 
of gardens. 
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Report on condition of horticultural 
crops on the 26th July 
VEGETABLES 

Beans (Kidney Runner).—Growth _ re- 
tarded by drought. 
Beet.—Satisfactory generally. 
Broccoli—Growth slow; require rain. 
Brussels Sprouts.—Early plantings look 
well; late plantings growing slowly. 
Cabbage (spring-sown).—Backward. 
Carrots.—Patchy; = Casrot -, Bly 
prevalent. 
Cauliflower.—Very backward; need rain. 
Celery.—Growth slow, owing to lack of 
rain. 
Cucumbers 
generally. © 
Cucumbers (outdoor).—Progress slow. 
Kale.—Require rain. 
Leeks.—Fair; would improve with rain. 
Lettuce.—Good crop generally. 


attack 


(under glass).—Good  creps 


Marrows.—Still very backward; rain 
needed. 

Onions.—Patchy. 

Parsnips.—Fair to good generally. 


Peas.—Late varieties light; suffering from 
drought. 

Savoys.—Growth slow; many 
delayed owing to dry conditions. 

Seakale.—Very satisfactory. 

Tomatoes (under  glass).—Good 
generally. 

Tomatoes (outdoor).—Now showing some 
improvement. 

Turnips.—Early sowings good; later sow- 
ings poor and backward. 

FRUIT 

Apples.—An abnormal amount of dropping 
has occurred and crops are now very patchy. 
Development has been slow and the fruit is 
small. 

Apples (culinary varieties).—Bramley’s 
Seedling, Lord Derby, and Newton Wonder 
only light in most places; Early Victoria, 
Grenadier, and Lane’s Prince Albert fair. 

Apples (dessert varieties)—James Grieve, 
Worcester Peanmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
and Blenheim Orange fair generally and fair 
to good in places; Allington Pippin and 
Beauty of Bath fair. 

Apples (cider varieties).—Fruit small and 
crop generally light, though later varieties 
show better promise in parts. 

Pears.—Crops very patchy owing to con- 
tinued dropping; Catillac fair in places; 
Fertility fair to good; Conference, Doyenne 
du Comice, Williams, Jules Guyot, and 
Hessle light crops, possibly not quite fair. 

Plums (ordinary).—Crops affected by 
drought and are very variable; Czar and 
Prolific fair; Pershore Egg, Victoria, Belle 
de Louvain, and Monarch mostly light, 
though fair in some parts. 

Plums (Gages).—A poor crop. 

Plums (Damsons).—Fair in some districts, 
but crop is light generally. 


Ormskirk Potato Trials 


The National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany has extended an invitation to visit the 
Potato Testing Station, Ormskirk, singly or 
in parties, on August roth next. If this date 
is inconvenient the visit may be made on any 
weekday between July 30th and August r1th. 
Besides the usual trials of new varieties of 
Potatoes for immunity from Wart Disease, 
the Institute is continuing investigations into 
the relative resistance of a number of varie- 
ties to Leaf Roll, and the possibility of grow- 
ing in England seed Potatoes free from virus 
diseases. These’ trials, together with plots 
illustrating typical forms of virus disease, 
will be open to the inspection of visitors. In 
addition, visitors will be able to see the Lord 
Derby Gold Medal trials—there are nine 


plantings 


crops 
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entries this year—and yield and maturity 
trials of leading immune main crop Potatoes. 
There are also many demonstration plots of 
the chief varieties of British and foreign 
Potatoes, including the varieties certified as 
immune in 1926 and 1927. 

Secretaries wishing to organise parties to 
see the trials should write to the Super- 
intendent of Potato Trials, Potato Testing 
Station, Lathom, Ormskirk, Lancs., suggest- 
ing alternative dates. Individual visitors 


will be equally welcome, but they, too, should. 


inform the Superintendent of the date of their 
visit not less than a week in advance. 
“Ormskirk is conveniently reached by a fre- 
quent service of local trains from Liverpool 
or Preston. . 


Cardiff and County Horticultural 
Society 


The thirty-fourth annual flower show of 
the above Society was held as an experiment 
in the beautiful public gardens of Roath 
Park, Cardiff, on July 18th and igth, and 
although other attractions were being held on 
the same date it appeared to be a huge suc- 
cess over that obtained in the Drill Hall in 
1927. The greatest attraction in the show 
was the wonderful display of Sweet Peas and 
Roses, and none amongst the Sweet Peas 
created more interest than the well-arranged 
and beautiful blooms staged in the open 
class by Mr. J. Alan Gibbs, of Lisvane, 
which carried with the first prize the 25- 
guinea Challenge Cup presented by Dan 
Radcliffe, Esq. This being won the second 
year in succession by Mr. Gibbs now be- 
comes his own property. His representatives 
in this class were Royal Sovereign, Match- 
less, Constance Hinton, Fair Lady, Powers- 
court, Charming, Blue Bird, G. Shawyer, 
Mrs. A. Searles, Wild Rose, Supreme, and a 
glorious maroon seedling raised by Mr. 
Gibbs, which has slight resemblance to The 
Sultan, but of better habit and stronger con- 
stitution, and appears to be a- dark Pea with 
a great future. Mr. C. Wall, of Bath, was 
a good second with a very creditable display, 
and Mr. G. S. Meadows, of Penarth, third. 

In the open collection of Roses there were 
four very fine displays, Messrs. J. Basham 
and Sons, of Bassaleg, taking the chief 
award. and Silver Medal, amongst which 
were staged splendid specimens of the Queen 
Alexandra, Marion Cross, Mabel Morse, 
Norman Lambert, Sunstar, Lady Inchiquin, 
Betty Uprichard, Golden Emblem, Mme. 
Butterfly, and Dame Edith Helen. Messrs. 
Wm. Treseders, Cardiff, was second with a 
nicely arranged set which was lacking in 
yellows. Some of the best in this exhibit 
were’ Ivy May, Lord Lambourne, John 
Henry, Patience, Annie Laurie, Dame Edith 
Helen, Etoile de Holland, and Marion Cran. 
The show was opened by the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff, who said that this being the first 
time the show had been held in. Roath Park 
he sincerely hoped it would be a great 
success. 

There were many non-competitive exhibits 
which were greatly appreciated by visitors. 
Amongst those winning Gold Medals were 
R. Cory, Esq., The Duffren, Cardiff, whose 
able gardener, Mr. J. T. Smith, put up a 
most wonderful water garden which was 
skirted with grass edges and the banks well 
clothed with shrubs and other kinds of choice 
plants, whilst in the pond itself were some 
magnificent specimens of Water Lilies. 
Messrs. H. and W. Evans, The Hardy Plant 
Nursery, Llanishen, secured two Gold 
Medals, one for a fine display of hardy plants 
and flowers and one for a well-planned’ and 
arranged paved garden. Messrs. Stuart 
Low was another Gold Medal winner with 
glorious Carnations and Orchids, and 
another was awarded to Mr. P. Thomas, 


‘Regine, and many beauti 
~Odontoglossum and Odontiod 


-should be lightened by the ad 


August 4. 
Cardiff, for a decorative displ 
non-competitive exhibitors — 
Wm. Treseders, who secured a Sil 
and also Messrs. H. Hill and S¢ 
gilt Medals were awarded to 
Treseders. A very attractive 
named Gwen Kyffin, raised 
Col. J. Kyffin, was very hi 
by the judges in the non-com 
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Claygate Flower 
The twenty-first exhibition o 
Flower Show and Industrial 
on Wednesday, July 25, 
meadows of Oaken Lane, 
J. J. Bolton, of Claygate, 
amateur Orchid grower, s 
ing display of Orchids and 
Orchids included some ~ 
coloured hybrids of Cattl 


McAlpine sent a magnificent 
and greenhouse plants, for whi 
was awarded. This group 
flowered specimens of Gloxinias, 
Trachelium cceruleum, and beau 
gated foliage plants of Coleus 
To the flowering plants we s 
the beautiful blue Lobelia ten 

The best collection of vegetab 
shown by Capt. D. C. Bolton 
Mr. W. E. Avey). This ine 
examples of Tomato Best of A 
Queen, Peas Improved Dr. 
Onion Ailsa Craig. This ex 
finished and well staged. ; 

Not the least interesting p 
hibition was that devoted to 
classes and to classes for sch 
There were a great many entr 
lection of vegetables grown 
dens, the produce throughout 
high standard. 


Pyrethrums: Their v 
cutting - 


Few hardy herbaceous plants” 
viceable for providing flowe 
than are Pyrethrums, and it 
them that they will grow in aln 
den. The best blooms are t 
plants of only a moderate size, 
should come under review at | 
second or third year for divi 
autumn—in suitable weather— 
in planting the portions they s 
a sunny position and the soil 
texture. If existing soil is 


leaves and road grit or sand. 
winter prove severe it is an _ 
place around those newly-pli 
There is a gain in autumn p 
the clumps get established 
bloom the first year better 
work is done in the usual 
Pyrethrums often are the fit 
dry weather, so that it pays 
plenty of water then and to Ph 
weak applications of liquid- 

The blossoms are very ch 
decoration, lasting in good 
time. The intending grow 
in his collection both single ¢ 
A short list of excellent vart 
Double: Queen Mary, pit 
finest; Avalanche, white 
burgh, rosy-mauve ; Louis D 
purple; Panorama, sulphur; 
pure white. Singles: Sir 
rose; Elsie Gertrude, pale Me 
Victor, crimson; Conspicuum, ¢ 
Dawn, pearl-white; Princess 
white. ie 
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| Inspecting the trials of annuals at Reading 


| 
| 


ticultural Club Outing 


) RED by a perfect summer day the 
Jultural Club held an outing on 
ith, and by the kindness of wessrs. 
11 Sons paid a visit to the London 
usery, Reading, to see the annuals 
i 
he well-known horticulturists pre- 
f Peter RK. Barr, Major Churcher, 
iramneld, J. F. McLeod, J. M. 
1, A. Dawkins, G. N. Bunyard, 
‘nith, and many others. 
mS) of annuals at Reading are 
wleasure to see, and this year they 
(larly interesting, as the hot, sunny 
xperienced up to the date of the 
é obviously suited many of them. 
efore had we seen the Star of the 
Jl its varieties looking so happy. 
Orange colour of the _ type 
‘theca aurantiaca) vied in splendour 
ew brilliant lemon-coloured variety 
4now been fixed and is known as 
mon Queen. The best of all the 
cheeas, in our opinion, is the 
‘igens, a most chanming annual as 
Fading. These Daisy-like flowers, 
ve the misfortune to be called 
thecas, are the quickest of all 
(bloom, and may be had in perfec- 
| six weeks from an open ground 
ude in April. Other annuals that 
hted in the drought include 
Godetias, and all the large family 
ites, such as Cornflowers, Ever- 


ed 
ng the annuals. 


of the picture 


Mr. Peter R. Barr in the centre 


Sonning Lock is very gay with a grand display of Roses, 


Antirrhinums, and Begonias 


lasting-flowers (Helichrysums), annual Chrys- 
anthemums, Calendulas, and Acrocliniums. 
The Nasturtiums that have been grown on 
the same ground unmanured for at least 30 
years are again a mass of bloom; so thick are 


Messrs. Dawkins, Metcalfe, and Eady dis- 
cussing the merits of special lawn turf 


the flowers that the foliage is hidden from 
view. How different from the average gar- 
den, where the flowers of this annual on rich 


ground are masked by the taller-growing 
foliage. 


After lunch, which was presided over by 


Mr. Leonard Sutton, the party proceeded 
from Reading to Henley-on-Thames by steam 
launch, passing through the lock at Sonning 
which the lock-keeper has made beautiful 
with Roses, Clematis, and remarkably fine 
beds of Begonias, Snapdragons, Pelar- 
goniums, and other flowering plants set in 
well-kept lawns—truly a very praiseworthy 
effort and one greatly appreciated by those 
who pass up and down these pleasant reaches 
of the Thames. HieeG. 


AWARDS TO ANNUALS 


The following awards have been made to the 
undermentioned flowers by the Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society after trial at Wisley :-— 


ANNUAL LUPINS. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 
Hartwegi, white ... ... Sent by Messrs. Daehnfeldt and 
Jensen 
oF iene Webb 
Luteus Romulus ... # PA Benary 
Fis Ae “ie 5 if Heinemann 


Rose ... te; ee ba Sluis and Groot 
Hartwegi albus coccineus Watkins and 
Simpson 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Nanus Barr 
Benary 


Hart Wegi, dark blue Waller-Franklin 


Hartwegi superbus mae a * Watkins and 
Simpson 
Mutabilis ... Te ; Barr 


ICELAND POPPY. 
AWARD OF MERIT, 


Moonbeam. ... ... Sent by Messrs. Thorneley 
PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 


HEMEROCALLIS, 


AWARD OF MERIT. 
... Sent by Mr. G. Yeld 


Radiant 
DELPHINIUM. 
AWARD OF MERIT, 


Monarch of Wales ... Sent by Messrs. Hewitt 


The Secretary of the Horticultural Club, Mr. G. F. Tinley 
(in white waistcoat) with members of the party 
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Roses all the Year 
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Round 


Selection of Roses to grow under glass—How to obtain December blooms 


would not be strictly true, but it is really 

a comparatively easy task to ensure a 
constant show of the national flower, always 
supposing that the necessary glass is avail- 
able. It may appear unimportant as well as 
superfluous to have Roses in pots all the year 
round, seeing that they flourish so well in 
the open, yet one must always remember that 
the indoor bloom is, of necessity, the most 
perfect, be the subject a Rose or a 
Hydrangea. That is, taking everything for 
considered. A Rose grown in the open can 
be, and is, wonderfully beautiful, but it is 
not infrequently marred by showers, change 
of temperature, and other uncontrollable or 
unforeseen circumstances. Again, there is 
the wonderful tenderness of a bloom raised 
under glass which must not be entirely for- 
gotten, and, further, pot Roses can be utilised 
for house decoration very admirably, so that 
to havé them when the outdoor Rose is in 
full array is by no means superfluous. 

In order, then, to secure this all-the-year- 
round show of Roses the right class of flower 
has to be decided upon and the correct 
method of procedure employed. 

Any of the Roses included in the following 
list will do well in pots, those marked with 
an asterisk especially so :— 


Mme. Ravary, H.T.* 
Viscountess Enfield, H.T. 
(copper, rose, and yellow) 
Alexander Hill Gray, T.* 
Lady Hillingdon, T.* 
Maman Cochet, T. 
Souvenir de Pierre Not- 


r 10 say ‘‘ the simplest thing in the world ”’ 


WuirEe Ros—Es— 
British Queen, H.T. 
Killarney, H.T.* 
Mme. Hoste, T. 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens, T. 
Maman Cochet. 
Frau Karl Druschki, H.P.* 


White Pet, Pompon. tine) 1. 
Pink RosEs— Crimson RosEs— 
Francis Chatteris Seaton, Covent Garden, H.T.* 
HT. (dark red). 


Countess of Shaftesbury, 
H.T. (carmine’. 
Edw. Mawley, H.T. 


Killarney, H.T. ; 
Lady Alice Stanley, H.T.* 
Lady Barham, H.T. 


La France, H.T.* Liberty, H.T.* 
Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, H.T. Lieut. Chauré. H.T. 
Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. Abel Chatenay 


H.T.* (carmine rose). 
Papa Gontier, H.T. (crim- 
son). 
Richmond, H.T. (scarlet). 
Capt. Hayward, H.P.* 
(carmine). 
General Jacqueminot, 
H.P. (scarlet crimson). 
Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 


Bete 
Bridesmaid, T. 
Mrs. John Laing, H.P.* 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, 
Pompon. 


YELLOW ROSES— 

Golden Emblem, H.T.* 

Lady Hillingdon, H.T.* 

Others include Duchess of Westminster 
(rose-madder), Lady Greenall  (saffron- 
orange), Lady Pirrie (reddish-salmon), Mme. 
Melanie Soupert (salmon-yellow), Mrs. A. R. 
Waddell (red and salmon), Prince de Bulgarie 
(flesh and salmon), all of which are H.T. 

The Roses should be potted in October, 
care having been taken to use only those 
trees which have been grown on seedling 
Briar, or, better still, on their own roots. 
They should have good roots and plenty of 
fibre, and one-sided or ill-shaped bushes 
must, of course, be avoided. It is wise to 
grow them very slowly the first season so 
that they may be ‘‘ climatised’’ to their 
state; in fact, it is advisable to grow them 
entirely cool for their first season, giving 
them all the assistance they require to estab- 
lish themselves as first-class pot trees. 

Roses do not require large pots at any 
time, and those 8 inches in diameter will 
accommodate the best specimens. The long- 
growing, i.e., the strongest of the root-stems 
may be cut to the length of 4 inches. -The 
compost should be rather more than three 
parts of fibrous loam, one part only of well- 
rotted manure (only horse manure should be 
given), and add to this a handful of fertiliser, 
such as bone-meal, to every peck. 

A fairly finm potting should be given, but 
severe ramming is to be avoided. Stand the 
plants in a cold frame until the beginning of 
the year and administer water very sparingly. 
In January cut back the shoots to 4 inches or 
a little less, after which they must be given 


unrestricted air and light, and have copious 
supplies of water. At all costs protect them 
from cold air and draught. Shelter from too 
brilliant sunshine and spray prior to closing 
down. Air should be taken off quite early in 
the afternoon. If the plants are subsequently 
transferred to a house ensure cool growing, 
and as soon as they have bloomed remove 
them to the ‘‘ plunge,’’? where the pots must 
be entirely buried in cinder ash, continuing 
their water supply. In August or early Sep- 
tember repot and replace them. In October 
the Tea sorts must go to a cold frame, the 
H.P. sorts to a place in the open for a period, 
protecting against frost. About the com- 
mencement of December prepare the plants 
for forcing. 

In this way a continuous supply of 
‘““ batches ”’ of pot Roses may be always avail- 
able, and for variety one may have a rambler 
or two trained to a limited shape, whilst 
dwarf Polyanthas and Maréchal Niel Roses 
also succeed very well indeed. 

To secure bloom in November and Decem- 
ber a batch is deprived of its buds as they 
form, but only the Perpetual kinds are suit- 
able for the work. 

This should be done until August, when 
buds thereafter are allowed to form. 

Great care is to be observed if mildew is to 
be avoided, and at the first sign of Green Fly 
the fumigator must be put in action. 

The inestimable value of liquid-manure will 
be found most thoroughly proven, and should 
be given at bud-forming time. 

The writer does not encourage readers to 
disbud Roses with the object of securing large 
blooms. It is a fallacy not to be upheld, for 
there is, after all, nothing like the naturally 
grown Rose. Bruce Hewirr. 


Insect pests and how to combat 
them 


Many growers fail to notice insect at- 
tack on their plants until it ts too late 
in the season, with the result that the 
damage is done before actual preventive 
measures are commenced. 


HE maxim should be ‘ prevention is 

better than cure,’’ therefore growers 

should keep a sharp look-out for .trouble- 
some pests, and more especially if they have 
been infested with them in previous years. 
One must not wait until actual damage is 
done before spraying. With many amateurs 
everything, whether insect pest or fungus 
disease, is ‘‘ Blight ’’ or ‘* Rust.” 

The following notes on how insect pests 
attack outdoor plants, together with remedial 
measures on how to combat them, may be of 
use to amateur growers :— 


Green Fry (Aphides)—Green Fly and 
Black Fly attack the Apple, Cherry, Plum, 
Gooseberry, Rose foliage, etc. They cause 
the leaves to curl, giving the growth a 
stunted appearance. The growing points are 
infested with the ‘fly ’’ and cause sticky 
exudations to adhere to the foliage, which in 
time becomes a black mould. . As soon as the 
pest is observed the trees and plants should 
be sprayed with a good quassia extract or 
nicotine and soft-soap. ‘‘ Cirengol”’ is a 
good, cheap, and effective insecticide to use 
against Green Fly. <A_ tablespoonful dis- 
solved in 2 gallons of water is quite strong 
enough, and if a little soft-soap is added it 
will make it even more effective in its work. 
When applying a contact wash against suck- 
ing insects one must use force so that the 
‘“ fly ’? is dislodged from the plants. 

CaTERPILLARS.—Many caterpillars attack 
plants and do a considerable amount of 
damage by eating the foliage, destroying the 


August ¢ 


fruit, and in many cases the buds, and 
checked in time will ruin a crop. The: 
berry Sawfly, Magpie Moth, Winter 
and Codlin Moth caterpillars are all 
destroyed by spraying with a stomach | 
such as arsenate of lead. One 
will generally suffice, provided 
during dull weather and in the fo 
misty spray. The foliage show 
drenched or the effectiveness of the 
will be lost. One oz. in 1 gallon 
generally strong enough. Much 
in small gardens can be acco 
timely action is taken by hand- 
caterpillars and destroying them 
paraffin, but when caterpillars 
plague the only remedy is to spra 
with a stomach poison. 
BEETLES AND WEEVILS.—The 
Beetle is a troublesome pest, espect 
spells of dry, warm days and 
There are many broods in one se 
timely action of destroying all Charlo, 
other cruciferee weeds will do much to 
of the pest. Applications of soot or 
ture of soot and lime or a fine coating 
lead when the plants are in the seedlin 
and wet with dew will check the fs! 
Pea weevil also does much damage to 
especially the Pea plants when genmi 
The insect is very active, and, when dis 
quickly makes itself scarce by going 
neath the dry surface soil. The wee) 
the young growing points and leaves 
plants, which prevents them growing. - 
A spray with arsenate of tead wh 
plants are about 2 inches high will e 
get rid of the pest. The clay-coloured 
berry weevil is sometimes very destruc 
the Raspberry, both as adult weevils 
larvee in the soil. | 
The weevils eat the foliage of Rasy 
and the larvae damage the roots. Th 
the weevil with dry fibre placed rou 
stools of the plants and examining t! 
daily will soon rid a plantation of e| 


NEWS IN ADVERTISEME! 


The Sproughton Hoe & 

The late Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, th 
known Rosarian, who was associate 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED in bygone da! 
the inventor of an excellent hoe, kni 
the Sproughton, an improyement | 
familiar Dutch hoe. The advantages 
Sproughton are many, but the chief 
them is that it will work the ground 
other side of a plant, between it and t 
one, without the user changing his p 
This is unique among hoes. The ear 
unimpeded over the blade and does 9 
through a hole as with the Dutch h 
stiff soil it can be used sideways, 
fashion. It is duplex in action, be 
efficacious in drawing as in pushin; 
covering double the ground an ordins 
would in the same time. The mo 
servative gardener will, we imapi 
preciate the points of the Sprought 
after a trial. Full particulars are § 
Brochure ‘‘ D,’”’ which can be obtaime 
F. Davidson and Co., 143/0mmmme 
Street, London, W. 1. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVE! 
John B. Vanderschoot, Ltd., Th 
Established Bulb Farms, Hillegom, 1 
—Selected Dutch bulbs. > 
Walter Blom and Son, Ltd. (late 0 
veen), Hillegom, Holland.—Bulb 
Anthony Roozen, Haarlem, — 
Bulbs. i 
T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, % 
Hardy bulbs. ho 
_ Hayward, Carnation Specialist 
brook, Cosham, Hants.—Hardy — 
Carnations. 


per I gl 
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Notes on Indoor Fruit 


rilliant weather we have experi- 
for some weeks has matured fruit 
y, especially under glass. Growth 
ing off and is not so rapid, but the 
f thickening and hardening is 
ee, and the aim should now be. to 
this as much as possible. 

we now luxuriant foliage and are 
ecome overcrowded, and if this is 
the wood fails to mature as it 
30 Red Spider and mildew is en- 
which lowers the vitality of the 
s necessary, as far as possible, to 
the light every main leaf on the 
lime is well spent in any arrange- 
he growth having this object in 


; should be left free to develop to 
extent, therefore cut out all waste 
The leaves should be highly 
and finm, which is the _ best 
against the evils of the Grape 
g the late summer months. 

wvercrowding there is the question 
ion. While this brilliant sunny 
sts one can hardly go wrong in 
all the air possible, but when it 
1 a spell of gloomy weather and 
ets in is the time for care in the 
ventilation. Damp and stagnant 
is a thing to avoid at such times, 
ire-heat is employed let there be a 
ir admitted to give circulation in- 
juard against draughts. It is a 
itage if a little heat can be given, 
h a little air coming in both night 
ere is no fear of a stagnant atmo- 


he season most greenhouse Vines 
by mildew and Red Spider, and 


both are equally to be feared. Perhaps, 
however, imildew is the more difficult to com- 
bat, as the cause is often obscure. It may 
originate in a badly drained border, over- 
watering, insufficient ventilation, or draughts, 
Keep a careful watch, and the moment there 
is the least indication of the powdery film 
on the leaves action must be taken to try and 
stop it. Flowers of sulphur dusted on the 
parts is sometimes effective, but if the at- 
tack has become severe make the pipes hot 
one evening and paint them over with a 
mixture of lime and sulphur made with 
water. 

If the atmosphere has become too dry by 
over-heated pipes Red Spider is bound to 
make its appearance, and syringing with cold 
water is about the best remedy, but if the 
bunches are thick the main leaves must be 
sponged with a good insecticide. 

In the case of Vines still swelling their 
berries, watering and feeding must be the 
order of the day. Liquid-manure from 
stables or sheds is the best, but, failing this, 
a good fertiliser should be sprinkled on the 
border and watered in. 

As to how often a Vine border should be 
watered it is impossible to state, as so much 
depends on its size and drainage. All that 
can be said is to soak the border well at each 
application, as the lower roots are as much 
in need of food as those near the surface. 
Only clear water should be given to those 
Vines which are colouring their berries, but 
return to the liquid-manure when the bunches 
have been cut, as it is most beneficial until 
change of colour takes place in the leaves. 

Peaches that have finished off their fruit 
and have been gathered should now be given 


vil 


care that it reaches the undersides of the 
leaves well, where Red Spider is sure to be 


lurking. The roots also should be well 
watered if they require it. After the fruit is 
gathered the latter operation is often 


neglected, resulting in root dryness and bud- 
dropping in spring. 

The syringe will not be needed on trees 
ripening their fruit, but later trees will re- 
quire plenty of water and feeding. Expose 
to the light as’ fully as possible the new 
season’s growth that it may mature 
thoroughly. 

Melons will soon be nearing the ripening 
stage, and must not be over-watered to ob- 
tain a good flavour. The top ventilators 
should be left open a little all night. Later 
plants are coming on nicely and must be 
liberally fed, but avoid giving water close to 
the collar, as this is liable to cause canker. 
If there are any young plants fit for planting 
and a heated pit-available a nice lot of fruit 
may be had in September. te 


Hardy fruit 


It is now necessary, in vigorous planta- 
tions, to look round the Raspberry quarter in 
order that the young growths may be thinned. 
At this time such canes as are weak, out of 
line, or badly placed should be removed. 
This berry ought not to be allowed to remain 
too long in one place—from seven years to 
Io years is quite long enough, even where 
the soil is good and where manuring is well 
done. I do mot know that, as an all-round 
sort, there is a better variety than Super- 
lative. Do not further delay the netting of 
Morello Cherries. These usually begin to 
ripen (in this district) toward the end of 
July, and if the fruit is not very effectually 
netted birds will soon play havoc. 

Dumfries. W. McGurroc. 


Jhite Fly 


Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
easily and safely be eradi- 
d by means of Abol White 


Compound. No apparatus 
weeded. Simply pour the 
1pound down the centre path 
1¢ House at the rate of 24 fluid 
to 1,000 cubic ft. of space. 
sn reckoning quantity re- 
ad 4-pt. for each 2,000 
ett. 


Size. Price Postage. 
i pt. 1/- 6d. 
3 pt 1/9 6d. 
Pt 3/- od. 
Qt. 5/- 9d. 
$ gall 9/- 1/3 
Gall. 17/- 2/6 


mongers, Chemists, and _ Stores. 
Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


‘rite for Descriptive Folders. 


Abol 
Vhite Fly 
Oompound 


The DOWNER LUPINS still in bloom 
The Lupin Farm daily open for inspection, and the plants 
for selection. LUPINS IN FLOWER THE WHOLE 
SUMMER. Apply for List. 
Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries 
as Chichester ss 


KEEP YOUR 
GLASS HOUSE | 
FREE FROM 
INSECT PESTS: 


BY USING 


VOLCK 


The Spray that i: Different! 
Award of Merit,. R.H.S. 
Safely used on all plants. 
See your Seedsman or write: 
GEO. MONRO, LTD, COVENT GARDEN, 
Tes esc LONDON eee..: ee 


De ack is 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


“ Orabbing ” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 1 8 6 
(Post free) 
C.W.O. or C.O.D. 

Send for [llust. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2 


BENTLEY’S 


WEED DESTROYERS 


First in strength. First in popularity 
One dressing will keep walks and drives 
clean for two years. 
Concentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 
3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., £1 16s. ; 12 galls., 
£3 9s.; 24 galls, £6 6s.; 40 galls., 
£10 (in steel barrel). 

Powder (1-25) Poison 
6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6; 
20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 


QUASSIA EXTRACT 


(Compound Liquid—Non-Poisonous) 


Cheap Safe Effective 


The first Compound Extract of Quassia 
manufactured for killing Aphis in all its 


forms. Also destroys Celery Fly, Cater- 
pillar, Black Currant Gall Mite, etc. 
Specially suitable for general outdoor 


Spraying. 
Each gallon makes from 80 to 100 galls., 
ready for use. 5 galls., 8/6 per gall. ; 
1 gall., 8/9; 4 gall., 5/-; 1 quart, 3/-; 
1 pint, 1/9. 


Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 
General Catalogue sent on application, 


JOSEPH BENTLEY Ltd. 
Chemical Works, 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT a PRICE 


SEND FOWnR EHREE vente 


AMATEUR 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


nae . POLES from 4/6 per doz, HOUSES 
from 
CARDEN FRAMES £3 10 0 


from £1 2 9 
GARDEN pee 


6 1 5/- per 1 
a ne duced Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 1 


RAR 425 yr 

. Read Sinead Price 5/6 per 100 ft. RS xv Oe 
bd ROUND ASKS 
Ky TOP GARDEN | ‘fbx ay 
KY Py RUSTIC LIGHTS esos mae 
Ky 24 ARCHES from 3/= ; 
) 4 from 9/6 GARDEN SHEDS 
eee from £3 10 6 
CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES = igy 

from 20/- from oS 


> Ke 
Sf Height 8 ft. Usual Reduced (f from £5 5 O 
Price Price 
ft. path .. rs 5/9 5/= 
ft. Bin. path .. 8/9 7/9 
ft path .. NAG 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


A. TURRELL & SONS 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 


_* 


BOOKS FOR GARDENERS 


PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING 
By J. W. Mor Ton, F.N I.A.B. Price, 10s. od net, 


“ The word ‘ practical’ is more than justified . . , whether the reader be 
a Ser or a grower of long experience, he will find much that will both 
interest and be new to him.’’—ESTATES GAZETTE. 


THE DISEASES OF GLASSHOUSE PLANTS 
By W. F. BEWLEY, D.Sc. Price 12s. 6d. 


“The book is full of good, sound common sense, and the remedies 
- suggested are as practical as tt ts possible to make them. ... Every grower 
should obtain a copy.’’—FRuitT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE TRADES JOURNAL. 


SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING 
By P J. FrRvER, F.C.S, F.1.C. With 82 illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. 


“Can be strongly recommended to the grower.’’—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND WEED 
KILLERS 
By E. Bourcart, D.Sc, Cheap Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


INSECT PESTS OF THE HORTICULTURIST : 
Their Nature and Control 
By K. No SMITHS ALRIG 5% Dil Cells WADSWORTH, arid 
J.'C.. M.; GARDNER, D:liGi ho y.-Cheap Edition: jpPaper 
covers. Price 3s. 6d. 
BRITISH WEEDS: 
Their Identification and Control 


By RICHARD Morsg, F.R.H.S., and Ray PALMER, F.Z.S., 
F.E.S. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘ British Weeds’ provides a concise and accurate guide to the identi- 


fication and control of weeds ...a most useful accomplishment.’’—TuE 
FIELD. 


from £5 5 O RUSTIC SUMMER 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 


SPAN ROOF GROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 


(Dept. G. L ), FOREST HILL, S.E. 2 


. 


SEED FRAMES — 

These Frames are very useful f or p 
serving seeds and bulbs ag fro: 
fj are made of tongued and grooy 
and very warm. ‘The light js 
back and can fa opened to different positions. 


glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 a 
Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Price, 10/- 


RUSTIC FENCING from a per 8 ft. pane, 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of } | 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensurj 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimn; 
Easily cleaned. ‘The cheapest and best i) 
cinerator on the market. 

Usual price .. .. .. 16/6 each | 


Reduced Frice .. 12/6 each, 


from £1 5 O 


| 


Heel) 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
= =a from 1ae from 12/= 
PORTABLE MOTOR : 

HOUSE 
from £5 15 O 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Raiway) 


THE COMMERCIAL GROWERS’ SERIES 


a 

A series of small practical handbo>ks written by specialis 
for the use of market gardeners, fruit growers, nurserymen, 4 
Each volume in paper covers. 2s. 6d, net. | 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING i 


By J. W. Morton, F.N.LA.B., F.R.H.S., President of t 
March and District Fruitgrowers’ and Nurserymen’ Ss Associatio 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 
By J. W. MorTon, F.N.I.A.B, PF. ROEiSs 


“The grower who cultivates a crop with brains stimulated by M 
Morton’s little book may reasonably expect to make a profit.”—FARME! 
EXPRESS. 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE 


By the LEA VaLLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “Fruit Growe! 


* The writer's advice is good and thoroughly up-to-date . .. @ mM 
useful little book.’’—JOURNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 


COMMERCIAL CUCUMBER CULTURE 


By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grower 


“ Quite one of the best cultural manuals ... the author writes as 
genuine expert who has been through the nuill.”,-—HorticuLTURAL ADVERTISE 


PROFITABLE BUSH FRUIT CULTURE 
By J. W. Morton, F.N.LA.B., F.R.HS. 9 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, 154, Fleet Stree 


Published by BENN Broruers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. Printed by the Cuancery LANE Printing Works, LTD. 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. ’ 
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Regal Lilies from Seed 
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FLOWERS - FRUIT : VEGETABLES - BEE'S''GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS *: THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


—No. 2579 


Saturday, August 11, 1928 


TWOPENCE 


ENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
t the General Post Office as a News- 

The Offices are at Bowverie House, 
treet, London, H.C. 4. 


; AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS. 
CHICUMS, CROCUS SPECIES, NERINES, 
YVCLAMEN, etc., for August planting. List 
on.—_BARR & SONS, 11, 12, and 13, King Street, 
len, London, W.C, 2. 


E'S FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 
reet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
alae ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO., 
argh. 


ANA SINO-ORNATA. Dazzling azure 


etsin late Autumn. Young pot plants for immed- 
x, bs, per dozen, postage and packing paid for cash 
—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six Hills 
2venage, Herts. 


PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 
d unique effect. 
aste MARDILE SLABS and T.UMPS, mixed colours, 
sizes), £1 a ton; Lamps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
§ (blemished) for paths. 
t & BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 63, West- 
dge Road, 8.E. 1. 


1R CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 
ies, 14 in 14 varieties from 68. 6d, 50 in 50 ditto 
‘arriagé paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
-urbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


MIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


fazy and squared paying, etc., direct from quarries.— 
JE QUARRY CO., Chilmerk Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 


OK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


ELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 
thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
it herbs and how to use them; 2d._ post 
IMNELL, ‘The ~ Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


at 5 


EASILY EXTERMINATED.— The 
tess Byng of Vimy writes :—‘‘I am glad to say that 
nd SLUG-MORT most efficacious, as the slugs have 

Directions for use and material to treat } acre 
t free 1s. 6d, THE SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance. 


SH BULBS for early bloom next 
1. Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 
for immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
. paid.—_F, G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
NS— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
IN, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


ind WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


ental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
(65. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
eee ee 1p. _ Renal Bailie, 769. 

atalogue F sk for separate lists.— 
'& PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 2 ; 


ATERER’S new catalogues of the finest 


Bulbs, Roses, and Fruit Trees are now ready. Copies will 
be gladly sent post free. Strawberry Plants in pots and open 
ground runners. Very shortly we shall be issuing our new 
catalogues of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Shrubs, Hardy Plants, 
and Alpines and will gladly send you copies. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, 
LIMITED, Twyford, Berks.; London, E.C.; Bagshot, 
Surrey. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 
Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap colleotions, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Litd., Colchester. Ae 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own.roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants; Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


OLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—Choice Tulips 


and other Bulbs. List on application—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


ACTI TEXAS CACTI.—25 mixed, large- 
blooming varieties, 30 shillings; 50 Cacti, real beauties, 
mixed, 60 shillings; 75 Cacti, a wonder mixture, 80 shillings; 
100 specimen Cacti, mixed varieties, 100 shillings; five 
packets mixed Cacti seed, 4 shillings; one Giant Cactus, 20 
shillings; one large Tree Cactus, 10 shillings. All plants are 
hardy and flowering, suitable for hothouse, landscape, rockeries, 
pots and pans for the Florists’ trade. Cacti have become the 
rage in America, and no home or garden is complete without a 
few of these strange, queer plants. We guarantee safe arrival or 
money refunded, and pay the freight charges. Prompt ship- 
ments. We accept your currency or bank notes.—TEXAS 
CACTI CO., Box 7, Station A, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Harry 
L. Bateson, Manager. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. cox, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


Hes INDIAN ORCHIDS AND LILIUMS.— 
Bargain collections at £1, £2 10s., and £5. Free delivery.— 
G. GHOSE & CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
varieties, also Plants. REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


ae ANGORA WOOL, at 35s. per Ib.—The 
breeding of Angora Rabbits is a simple and interesting 
hobby for both town and country dwellers. Three to four crops 
a year may be obtained from each rabbit, and there is a ready 
market for Wool. Practical advice will be found in Mr. Bostock 
Smith's book, “FUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT.’—Write for 
copy (1s. post free) to the AUTHOR, at Heaselands, Canterbury. 


HEELBARROWS, all metal. Detachable 
parts. Galvanised body, 27s. €d. ; Japanned body, 25s., 
carriage paid.—BEER & POST, 128, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses,. Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1.760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


, and wall coping, rockery. 
edo GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON’S BULBS. 


Beautiful Flowers for Christmas and the New Year. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
PAPER WHITE NAROISSI. 
“PREPARED” HYACINTHS, 
“PREPARED” CYNTHELLAS. 


Complete Price Lists on application. 
Send for ‘“‘Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue” for 1928, post free. 


‘UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


h Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 

R 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 


WOOD, 


UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 
now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


ee GOOSEBERRIES. 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. —GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established“1796. 


We have a 


ACTI.: Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAET, 


Contich, Belgium. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 
cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 


Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d. ; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can't fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc, ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


l S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—_ WEBSTER'S as above. 


ROPSand LABELS, EXTRAORDINARY new 


combination ; adjust to any plant, height, girth, etc. ; simple, 
unbreakable, cheap. Usable samples 6d. from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 
Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., ‘‘G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


\REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—“ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gall., cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb, tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free—Full particulars from W 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 1]. 


| ed 
— 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


RY OHICKEN MAN URE, ‘sacked, 5s. a 
ewt. f.o.r.—H. J. ARKELL & BONS, Hobby Egg Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 


URE POULTRY MANURE, sac wcked, 5s. a owt. 
- £07. —Rk. H. POC KL ING ‘TON, W ‘alsham- le- ‘Willows, 8, Suffolk. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ENNIS COURT Border Nets. —Good colour, 


very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net hang square; easy to erect or 
take away, can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 188. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed ; Tron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot; Regulation Playing ao 
10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free —GASS ON 

AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. Phone. 34. 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. ‘Also. Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


PLANTS, de. 
A NEMONES.— —Send 2s. 6d. P.O. and you will 


receive, post free, 25 Anemones in five beautiful colours. 
Awarded several medals. — JOHN VAN EL, 
Specialist, Hillegom, Holland. 


Anemones 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EAD WORKING GARDENER, where Bo or 


kept; experienced all branches; excellent references; 
age 37; married, no family.—J. WEST, 19, Springfield Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. ie 


BUSINESS FOR “SALE 
R E E NGROCER S, FRUITERERS, and 
FLORISTS. — Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol. Freehold 
corner shop with dwelling accommodation of 4 rooms, kitchen, 
and offices. Three heated greenhouses, storing sheds, and open 
y ard. Same proprietor for 40 years. Part of purchase may remain. 
—Apply, C. P. BILLING, LTD., Boyces Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


1/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 13 and 26 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


Where 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “ G.I. 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on_ all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural imp!ements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 


The Manager, 
“ Gardening Illustrated, ” 


House, Fleet 
London, E.C. 4 


Bouverie Street, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


2 
oS 
aes 


lron Steel Wk! 


FENCING| 
AnD GATES 


FIELD FENCING, 
KENNEL RAILING, 
TENNIS FENCING, 
WIRE NETTING, 
TREE GUARDS 


White for Cialogue 
BAYLISS JONES 


€& BAYLISS LTD 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
&139- ee CANNON ST? zc4 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WRITING ADVERTISERS 


WHEN 


| 


August 11, 


No more mild 


BRS carefully prepared pri, 
is the last word in mg! 
mildew treatment. Highly eff 
yet eliminates the discolo)| 
and harmful effects inherer| 
old-fashioned methods. 0 
nurserymen, seedsmen, and flo. 


XL ALL AMMONIUM 
- POLYSULPHIDE 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 
234, Borough High Street, London, 
POPP PP IRL) 


R. 519 


Gardening Difficult 
Whatever your difficulty is in | 


growing Flowers, Vegetables, 

or Fruit, we are ready to give 

the Best Advice. | 

Address— 

THE EDITOR, “ Gardening Ilustral 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, F 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND DISTI 
Garden and Allotments Association 
(Affiliated to R.H.S 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION Or | 

FRUIT, VEGETABLES, & FLOW) 

At the CORN EXCHANCE, STRATFORD-ON-AV 

On TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2ist &22nc 
Enquire Hon. Sec. re special prizes, space, ete. of 


Display. R. H. WEBB, Hon. Sec., 4, ‘Holtom | 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


SANDY cs) 


Greatest Show in the XCidlands 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 30th, 


192 


244 Classes for Flowers, Devices, Fruit, Produce, etc. 


Schedules ready 


7 lbs., 3/6; 14 lbs., G/~s3 28 lbs., 10/~3 56 lbs., 


CLAY & SON, 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mork, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


F. W. WESTERN, Sandy, Be 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield Ah. 
18/~; 112 lbs., 32/=. Or, if unable to = 1onDong 

with order (except TINS). “Sy, a 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


f 11, 1928 
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. CHEAP 
\S THE CHEAPEST 


ut good asthe Best ! 


W prices alone hold no attrac- 
tion to any experienced buyer. 
‘Value is the only criterion of 


then to choose between cheap- 
market scourings and bulbs of 
idable quality ? 


Try this Test— 
when you receive my 
bs, Or When they have 
wered, you are not entirely 
ished with your bargain, I 
li return your payment 
full. 


r such terms you cannot lose 
ou may be entirely sure of my 
faith and confidence in the 
y of the goods offered. I 
NV you cannot get better value. 


v e 
vompare these prices— 


SeaOWdrOpS.<. ....%...>... for 20/- 

ay-flowering Tulips (mixed) for 20/- 

tion of from 10 to 30 var- 

s most popular May-flower- 

MeCMewe se 2)... ' 7/6 100 

iffodils or Narcissi (mixed) for 20/- 

tion of 10 popular varieties 7/6 100 
,, better varieties.. 15/- 100 

‘Spanish or Dutch Iris 

me ot i an for 20/- 

ne grown L. candidum for 20/- 


harvested a splendid crop of Tulips. 
f the following at 1/- doz. or 7/6 


ton d’Or, Clara Butt, Tonnaye, 
icombe Sanders, Picotee, W. Cop- 
, Inglescombe Pink or Yellow. 


zen other varieties to choose from 
ler 3/- doz. 


‘gains in Daffodils 


doz. doz. 
or... ... 1/6 Weardale Per- 
ion seg WB fection... -.. 6/6 
Gimettee. 4j-. Dosoris-.:.. ... 6/- 
of Noord- Golden Spur ... 1/- 


eee 3i-> Poet -Narcissus 1/- 
em... 3/6 White Lady ... 1/- 


feretye.. 3/- Cossack :.. ... 4/- 
Sees. 2/0-' Bernardino ... 4/6 
fulness ... 7/6 Sweet Scented 

Moore ... 7/6 Vonquilsieeny 1/3 


e White Poeticus 


| of other varieties equally as cheap. 
All clean true stocks. 


| Of the above represent my 
lard List Prices; some are 
al. In either case there is no 

nearly so good as “Right 
" to secure your bargains. 
y is the thief of opportunity. 


bert G. Longford, 


Bulb Grower, 


List 
2quest 


ABINGDON, BERKS. 
REA RINE EET 


BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF BOOKS illustrated 
by Mrs. Henvy Perrin with three hundred life- 
size water-colour drawings of wild plants, 
with interesting descriptive notes by Prof. 
Boulger, F.L.S., four quarto volumes bound in 
white buckram, published in 1914 at fifteen 
guineas, now reduced to five guineas. A speci- 
men volume will be sent on request. 


JOHN and EDWARD 
BUMPUS LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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y and runners of all leading Fa ieas fi, 
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CUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SAFETY 
FIRST— 


Non- caustic ; 
colourless; 
no smells; 
kills the 
roots ; 
superior to 
arsenical 
com pounds. 


TINS for 

4 gals. 1/- 
124 ,, 2/- 
25 3/6 
59 6/6 
100 12/- 
250 27/6 


AUSTRALIAN 
GLADIOLI 


Our Australian Gladioli have received a 
warm welcome from many English and 
American growers who consider they are 
capable of holding their own amongst the 
world’s best. 

We are now offering a few new varieties 
which possess the large flowers, superb colours, 
and long spikes so eminently suitable for 
exhibition. 


ALPHEUS— Lovely salmon pink with scarlet blotch, 3/6 
each, 35/- per doz. 

AM ETHYST—Lilac rose, beautiful spike, 5/- each, 50/- 
per doz, 

CANBERRA— Glorious yellow, great advance on Golden 
Measure, 10/- each, 100/- per doz. 

LAIDLEY-—A distinct flaked pink of exquisite colour, 
2/- each, 18/- per doz. 

MARMORA-—Enormous flower and spike of silvery 
lavender, §/- each, §0/- per doz. 

MELISSA — Buff yellow, tinted pink, pure yellow centre, 
2/5 each, 24/- per doz. 

MRS S A. ERREY—Immense flower and spike of 
brilliant orange, 10/- each, 100/- per doz. 

MRS. T. RATTRAY —Spike of extraordinary length, 
bright rose, 5/- each, 50/- per doz 

PALLAS~—Very pale lavender or mauve, 2/6 each, 24/- 
per doz, 

AVERILL— Rosy salmon, yellow blotch, 1/6 each, 12/- 
per doz. 

GERTRUDE ERREY-—Exquisite shade of salmon 
ee 1/6 each, 12/- per doz. 


ROD-Very large, rich coppery crimson, 1/- each, 
9/- per doz. 
IREMEL-—Rich crimson, cream blotch, 1/6 each, 12/- 
per doz. 
TITAN—Enormous flowers, salmon pink, 1/6 each, 12/- 
per doz 


ENSIGN — Crimson scarlet, white blotch, splendid spike, 
1/6 each, 12/- per doz. 
One each of the above set, 15 superb Australian varieties, 
value 54/6, for 47/6 post free. 
Orders should reach us from October to March to enable 
us to dispatch in time for English planting. 


Iliustrated Gladiolus Catalogue fcr 
post free. 


ERREY BROS., 


Gladiolus Specialists, 
CAMPERDOWN, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


1928, 


Corry’s Safe and Sure 


NON-POISONOUS . xe 
WaspNestDestroyer —=A™ 
Better than Cyanide ff ie \ 
For 6 2 40 nests ff (Sane 


2 0 
qd. 1/4 3/6 66 
From Seedsmen and Chemists. 


THE LEADING 
FUMIGANT 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN. 


KINNELL’S “ XL” PUMPS 


Ge « ARE WELL MADE G USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 


Garden, 


List C 120 post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


65, 65a, 


No. 44.—PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 


With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 


———— ad 


HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 
Delivery and Suction Hose for 
Pump Work. 


PUMP ONLY. 


gin. din. lin. l}in. 
17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


Phone: 
Hop 0362’ 


iv 


PAINTS 


Don’t buy cheap paint, buy Pann 


Widger’s ‘“‘ Standard” Paint 


Best for Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden Seate, 
and Furniture. 6/67 lbs. ; 12/6 14 Iba. ; 84/= cwt. 


G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) 
14, cevitosk Road, PLYMOUT H; 
21, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH 


UERNDGR CLTIDDING. 
HEDGE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


SCUETLE 
WONDER” 


= HEDGE 
—t CLIPPER 


A strong and practical machine that will 

clip any variety of hedge ten times as 

fast as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 

hedges clipped right from the ground. 

Easily adjusted for top clipping. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 
Strong — durable — efficient, 
British throughout. Write 
to Manufacturers for Iflus- 
trated Catalogue, or ask 
your. dealer. 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 


Greenhouses from 
£4 2 6 


LONDON, W.C.2 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Ture ton 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW [ibe Dit Sadie Bade lalla hee Se CRANLEIGH 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rus'ic Hovse«, and Pouliry A prliances, 
of every description. 


Poultry Houses from Huts from 
£1 12-6 £3- 2 6 


T. BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W Ww. Bes 2 


Sei AD lia I a alt Sa cra) Sea aM a eet T ge cly Siehia tele! Ga 
LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn Sano. SOILFUME. 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS, AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


Only Address; TOMLINSON & HAYWARD Ly? LINCOLN. 


PASS IT ON 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 
would be of special interest. to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of apostcard. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


| BANKRUPT STOGI 


Large Purchase of Strong Bamboo C 


50,000—6 ft. 28/32 lbs. per 100, at 10/6 per 100, | 
50,000— 8 ft. 40/45 lbs. per 100, at 14/- per 100, 
Usual Prices 15/- and 20/- per 100 respectively” 


UNTIL CLEARED. CANNOT BE REPEA). 

Large stocks of other sizes. Price Lit 
A. E. DAVIES & CO., 

164, Lever Street, City Road, Lond eb pene Sine On Be 


SITUATION 
VACANT & WANTE 


Advertisements are accepted in | 
section on the following terms:— _ 
2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), | 
6d. for each succeeding line. 
Three insertions for the price of i 
Cash must accompany order. 


“I am pleased to inform you that, 
through the advertisement in your paper, 
I have now got suited.’’—E, W. (Bunting. 
ford). | 

“IT am glad to inform you I have 
secured a situation as Head Gardener 
to , through my advertisement in 
‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’ ”—A, T. (Pem:- 
bridge). 


TO SECURE 
The Position for the Garden 


The Gardener for the Positio 


Use the pages of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATE 


BOOKS FOR 


PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING 
By J. W. Morton, F.N I.A.B. Price 10s. 6d net. 


“ The word ‘ practical’ is more than justified . . , whether'the reader be 
a beginner or a grower of long experience, he will find much that will both 
interest and be new to him.’’—EsTaTEs GAZETTE. 


THE DISEASES OF GLASSHOUSE PLANTS 
By W. F. BEWLEY, D.Sc. Price 12s. 6d. 


“The book is full of good, sound common sense, and the remedies 
So! are as practical as it is possible to make then. ... Every grower 
should obtain a copy.’’—FRuiT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE TRADES JOURNAL. 


SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING 
By P J. FRYER, F.C.S, F.1.C. With 82 illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. 


“Can be strongly recommended to the grower.’’—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


HoRTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND WEED 
KILLERS 


Cheap Edition. Price 10:. 6d. 


INSECT PESTS OF THE HORTICULTURIST: 
Their Nature and Control 
N. Smita “AGR.C: 58) DaGe)= Ts WADSWORTH, and 
M. GARDNER, D.I.C., F.E.S. Cheap Edition. Paper 
covers, Price 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH WEEDS : 
Their Identification and Control 
By RICHARD Morsk, F.R.H.S., and Ray PALMER, F.Z,S., 
F.E.S.- Illustrated, . 10s. 6d. net. 
‘British Weeds’ provides a concise and accurate guide to the identi- 


Jee and control of weeds ...a most useful accomplishment.’’—TueE 
FIELD. 


By E. BOURGARD SD Sc. 


By ak 
Ja Xee 


ERNEST BENN_ LIMITED, — Bouverie 


GARDENERS 


THE COMMERCIAL GROWERS’ SERIES 


A series of small practical handbo>ks written by specialist 


_ for the use of market gardeners, fruit growers, nurserymen, et( 


Each volume in paper covers. 2s. 6d, net. 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING 


By J. W. Morron, F.N.LA.B., F.R.H.S., President of th 
March and District Fruitgrowers’ and Nurserymen’ s Associatior 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 
By J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., F.R.H.S. 


“The grower who cultivates a crop with brains stimulated by Mi 
Morton's little book may reasonably expect to make a profit. **— FARMER 
EXPRESS. ? 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE 


By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grower. 


“The writer’s advice is good and thoroughly up-to-date... @ mo: 
useful little book.’’—JoURNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 


COMMERCIAL CUCUMBER CULTURE 


By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grower. 


“ Quite one of the best cultural manuals ... the author writes as 
genuine expert who has been through the mill.’’—HortTicuLTURAL ADVERTISE) 


PROFITABLE BUSH FRUIT CULTURE 
By J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., F.R.H.S. 


154, Fleet 


House, Stree 
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, “PERFECT” Pea Netting ) — : ? 
Se Se i Indispensable in the Garden -eg 


C AND Rare Bees Cotton 
ORD NBTTING, SIX 
om TH ea! | THOMSON’S MANURES 
2 YEARS STEAM TARRED, 
fF AND Rot-PROOFED. 
ft. 4} ft. 6ft, 9ft. per Supplied in Pads On the market for over 50 years, Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
d. 8d. 1- 1/6 running of 6, 12, 25,50, and they still hold first place for QUALITY VEGETABLE MANURE-—.s Per- 
pay 94 yard. 100 yards long. and RESULTS. They are safe, sure. fect Food—1 owt., 30/-; 56 lb., 16/-; 
Tlb. 141b. 281b. 561b. lowt. and lasting. The direct result of many 28 1b., 9/-; 14 lb., 5/-; 71b., 3/=; tins, 1/3 
AWN SAND .. 3/- 5/- 8/6 16/- 27/- years’ practical experience in garden- and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
Eradicator. i ; ING MANURE —an excellent stimu- 
WDER 3/- 6/- 7/6 11 ing, they stand unrivalled at the lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 141b., 5/6; 
Sola hee all the Worms. mee 20 present day for all Garden Crops. 7 lb., 3/=; tins, 1/3. 4 , % Z 
aS 8/0, 0/8. ple WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
Ask your Seedsman for them. POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 
rR & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 
LIVERPOOL a = TTS SS rr 
) SPIDER " 


-aspray that will 
is and all forms 
spider! 


g= |BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


No trouble to light and 


fm needing no fuel, the 
a | aa re J ae (sg Nee FS VULOAN INOINERATOR 
oe oe /_: | Lhe pst aes om bet will burn a barrowful of 
sade tae tale ck ee! ae | rubbish to ashes with a 


Bees om Ge minimum of smoke. 
POWDERE Strongly. built for hard and 
ong wear. 
#E 3 


One application of In Tins & Drums- In Tins & Cases — 5 Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/. 


2) 5, 10 EES T ke 12, 25, Larger size 12/6 each. 
VOLCK “ee Se bapa conn Hie 
’ be A 3 
LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASHES size, ; 

A net EL Oo 
ee rere: gesentan coniciven ea) |e serene yo Scorn gh we 
ve sulfic i s yonany pla 
e your Seedsman or write :— MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD. By LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 


DONCASTER 


B, Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
PT TITTLE LL rt: 


ONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


““Orabbing ” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 


(ros tree) 18/6 = 


Share © BASKETS & Write Fe Games to— 
eles EN, HAMPERS Orsett Basket Works, 
*N onson, W.0.2 Wicker. Chaireland@bables ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


2ORIT KILLS INSECTS 
IN THE SOIL 
Of all Seedsmen 


VSON OCHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The LOUCKBOROUCH BOILE 
Over 40,000 inuse ¢ a 


GreenFly 
and other 
insects 


zh reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ey and economy is still unrivalled. 


) fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 

in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 

' reduced prices of Boiler and Complete 


aratus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
slication, 


SENGER & CO., LTD., 
DUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
1 Office ; 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


Mix one eggcupful of “Compo” 
with two eggcupsful of paraf- 


fin, add two gallons of hot 
water, and spray hot enough 
to bear the hand in it. 


Guaranteed not to injure the most delicate plants 


COMPO LTD., DUKINFIELD 


W.& A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 
ESTD. 1889. 


CONSERVATORIES 
PLANT HOUSES 
GARDEN FRAMES 
GARDEN LIGHTS 
POTTING SHEDS 
4 GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 


ABL 
RECREATION ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHE!.TERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 
W.&A EOGELL, Ltd. 
17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
Annual Summer 


FLOWER SHOW 
SOUTHPORT 
August 22nd, 23rd, & 24th, 1928 


The National Sweet Pea Society will hold a Special 
Provincial Show in conjunction with the Southport 
ow. 


Over £4,000 in Prizes. Horse Leaping. 
Invitation Sheep Dog Trials. Band Concerts. 


CHARGES OF ADMISSION: 
If Tickets bought 


First Day. by August 20th. 
10730 a.m: 7/6 as — 
L223 07 em tees 8 sol 4/- 
5.0! Spanien We 2] ste 2|- 
SECOND Day. 
9.30 a.m. 4|- Ae — 
12:0; moon, “a5 2/6 aot 2|- 
60m p mare ees eeli{i6 1/3 
THIRD Day. 
9.30 a.m, ee 2|- Bee 1/6 
1.30 p.m. 1/- Ae — 


Certain Tickets of Admission to the Show for Excursion 
Parties of not less than 20 persons obtainable up to August 
20th at specially reduced rates. 


Subscribers of One Guinea receive 
Three Season Tickets. 


Cheap Railway Excursion Bookings from stations 
within a radius of 80 miles of Southport on each 
day of the Show. Special through excursion trains 
| from— numerous L.M.S. and L.N.E.R Stations. | 


Flower Show J.eaflet and Official Guide to Southport post 
free from the Secretary, Southport Flower Show, Town 
Hall, Southport. 


Remittances for Tickets, which should be made payable to 
the Southport Corporation, should be sent to the Borough 
Treasurer, Town Hall, Southport. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Fertillizer 
per 20/. cwt. 


LAWN FERTILIZER 


per 20/- cwt. 
Carriage Paid. 


The Heckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING BULBS 


for Immediate Planting 


Colchicum gigan‘eum... 4/6 doz. 30/= 100 
Colchicum speciosum .. 5/6 _,, 40/- ,, 
Colchicum speciosum 
album a ve . 16/-_,, 1/6 each 
Also many New and Rare kinds in New List. 
Crocus medius—richviolet 4/=- doz. 30/100 
Crocus speciosus— rich 


bhue «:. 2/= ,, 12/6 ,, 
Crocus speciosus 

Aitchisenii—soft lavender 3/- ,, 20/- , 
Crocus Fomatus — rosy 

lace ee ose .. 1/6, 2/=,, 7/6,10/-,, 


and 70/=, 90/~ 1,000 


The above, with many other Species of Crocus, 
will be found in New List, free on application. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Olematis, Orchids, and 
Ohrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No Waiting ! 


All orderg executed 
the same day as 
received. 
State quantity «f 
each size required, 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation, or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


By Appeintment 


F. MoNEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, Lond 


The Best Felt for LIGHT ROO! 
12 yds. 


5/S 


From all Ironmongers, or— 


by | ye 


White Fly 


on Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
can easily and safely be eradi- 
cated by means of Abol White 


Fly Compound. No apparatus 
is needed. Simply pour the 
Compound down the centre path 
of the House at the rate of 24 fluid 
ozs. to 1,000 cubic ft. of space. 
When reckoning quantity re- 
quired allow 4- ee for each 2,000 
cubic ft. 


Size ’ Price. Postage. 
+ pt. ays 1/- eo 6d. 
4 pt. 1/9 6d 
Pt 3/- 9d. 

t 5/- 9d. 
$ gall 9/- 1/3 
Gall 17/- 2/6 


Of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, 

Ironmongers, Chemists, and Stores. 

Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


Write for Descriptive Folders. 


Abol 
White Fly 
Compound 


BLOM for BULBés 


Early Forcing Bulbs ready for despatch now 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


Messrs. 


NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 16, Camomile 


Ol co 


Street, 


London, E.C. 3 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 
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Peed Annual Subseription 
to any part of the Werld, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden” 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 
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| The 


Oueen 


of Crocuses 


Crocus chrysanthus is the most variable, and perhaps the most valuable, of all spring-lowering Crocuses. 


It has a 


’ greater range of colour than any other spectes—white or ivory yellow from the palest sulphur to the deepest butter 
colour, blue-purple from the richest violet to the palest French grey, and sometimes strange blendings of these three tints 


> forms of Crocus chrysanthus have 
exteriors, others are’ most decora- 
' feathered with brown, grey, or 
All except the fusco-tincti gain an 
illiance from the glowing scarlet of 
mata. Most are instantly to be 
d by the jet-black hue of the barbs 
anthers. They are more graceful 
e varied in colour and form than 
nary garden Crocuses, and might 
slace some of these latter, to the 
in in the attrac- 
of our gardens. 
ally they afford a 
omising field for 
ateut” raising of 
w varieties and 


; chrysanthus in- 
ye eastern shores 
Mediterranean, 
nyrna northward 
tward to Turkey 
ype and Greece. 
ye, described by 
has a globular, 
sized bloom, of 
ow. It has given 
many handsome 
; with brown 
igs. The best of 
e to be found in 
A. Bowles’ flock 
ls, of which 
Pheasant, Golden 
and Yellow 
Pare, of out- 
beauty. 
ariety pallidus is 
autifully pictured 
nin Vol. II. of 
and Sylva.’’. It. 
Ze sulphur-yellow 
Seegraceful, 
ed goblet shape, 
lack-barbed 
The form now 
s not quite agree 
s. It is of a full butter-yellow and 
1@ black barbs. A few years ago 
Barr distributed, under the name 
is feathered,’’ a group of the very 
ulphur seedlings variously feathered 
own. The soft colouring of their 
‘sized blooms is very attractive. 
O years or so ago Messrs. Van 
n raised from the variety pallidus a 
teally splendid seedlings. - Of these 
ned E. A. Bowles, illustrated in 
Ke issue, page 491, is, without doubt, 


the finest of all yellow Crocuses. Its massive 
flowers of clear butter-yellow, brightened by 
the scarlet of the stigmata, are of perfect 
shape, with wide, full segments of firm tex- 
ture, opening flat in bright sunshine. Its 
blooms are enormous, and it is of strong 
constitution, increasing well. Another is 
Moonlight, of the most charming soft colour 
imaginable, sulphur-yellow fading towards 
the tips of the segments to the palest cream— 
an appropriate name for a most beautiful 


Snow Bunting, a pure white Crocus striped with purple 


It is one of the best of Mr. Bowles’ flock of birds, and has been awarded a 


First Class Certificate 


The corms of Crocus chrysanthus and its many forms should soon be planted Of eta 


flower. Yet a third is John Hoog, sulphur- 
yellow with a broad brush mark of purple on 
the outer segments. This last, it is to be 
feared, cannot at present be bought. 

Another type has the yellow ground colour 
more or less entirely covered on the outside 
of the outer segments with brown or purple. 
Zwanenburg Bronze, of a deep yellow with 
bronze exterior, is an example of this. 
Quaintness is another, of a paler yellow with 


an outer coat of red-brown, through which | 


the brush marks allow just a little of the 


y 


yellow to appear. Mr. Bowles’ seedling, 
Bumblebee, of the same type, but of different - 
parentage, is not on the market. 

White forms have long been known and 
are of many types. Maw has figured a pure 
white one without any trace of feathering. 
None that we know to-day is so pure as this. 
Mr. Bowles has raised many fine seedlings, 
of which White Egret, Silver Pheasant, Lap- 
land Bunting, and Snow Bunting may serve 
as examples. Snow Bunting is the only one 
at present on the market. 
It has a medium-sized, 
fragile-looking white 
flower lightly striped with 
purple, of great beauty 
and full of quality. 

A feathered white wild 


fonm from Chamlijah, 
above Scutari, is some- 
times offered. This is the 


kind known for so long 
as G. biflorus nubigenus. 
Itself a pretty thing, it 
has given birth to what 
is, perhaps, the most 
lovable of all Crocuses, 
Mr. Bowles’ Bullfinch. 
Nothing but a sight of its 
small rounded bloom just 
opening, with the snowy 
whiteness of the interior 
bursting through its en- 
velope of canary-yellow 
and mahogany, and 
giving just a glimpse of 
the dazzling scarlet of 
the stigma, can give any 
idea of the magic of this 


wonderful little flower. 
Fortunately, it can be 
bought. Another fine 


white is Warley, or Large 
Warley as it is some- 
times called. In bud it is 
yellowish - ivory 
heavily stained with blue- 
purple. It is a_ strong 
and robust Crocus that is regularly offered. 
Blue forms are scarce in the trade. The 
writer knows of only two, Grey Wagtail and 
Blue Butterfly. The former is of a pale 
French-grey slightly feathered. The latter is 
magnificent, of a bright blue-purple with 
darker flame-shaped marks at the base. It 
is as good to look at as C. wrius and seems 
far more robust and permanent. 
- Finally, are Mr. Bowles’ Khaki class, with 
yellow and purple. blended; his Shot class, 
creamy-yellow edged or flushed with rosy- 
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lilac; his Opals, white overlaid with cream 
and lilac; and a race with pale sulphur or 
cream ground, either self-coloured or freckled 
with lilac. None of these are on the market 
yet. 

Closely allied *to C. chrysanthus proper are 
the aberrant forms which go under the names 
C. chrysanthus fusco-tinctus and _ fusco- 
lineatus. They are distinguished by their 
small starry orange-yellow flowers with more 
deeply divided yellow stigmata and anthers 


stained throughout with grey, brown, or 
black. The outsides of the flowers are ob- 


scured by a brown freckling. In the best 
forms of the variety fusco-tinctus the anthers 
are deep black, and the exterior of the outer 
perianth segments is evenly washed over with 
warm, dark golden-brown. The best form 
of the variety fusco-lineatus is the same, ex- 
cept that the golden-brown is reduced to a 
few well-defined, narrow lines. «These are 
very attractive, but inferior dingy forms are 
common. 

C. Danfordize is little more than a diminu- 
tive variety of C. chrysanthus. After being 
lost to cultivation for many years it turned 
up by chance in a consignment of Crocus 
comms received by Messrs. Van Tubergen a 
year or two ago, and was reintroduced to 
this country by Messrs. Barr last year. As 
grown here it produces incredible quantities 
of minute yellow flowers, and so smothers 
itself with seed as to bid fair to seed itself to 
death. PHiapAssGe 


Crocus Snow Bunting 


HIS Crocus thholds, we believe, the dis- 
tinction of being the first and only variety 
of Crocus to receive the _ First-class 
Certificate of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
This high award was granted in the spring 
of 1925, when it was brought before the 
Floral Committee by Mr. E. A. Bowles, of 
Myddelton House, Waltham Cross. 
Snow Bunting is a most delightful fonm of 
the variable species C. chrysanthus. It has 
large chubby-looking cream-yellow flowers 


which, when fully open, are beautiful to be- — 


hold. The inner surface of the flowers is 
rich cream-yellow with a satiny lustre and 
the base is marked with a well-defined zone 
of deep golden-brown. The outer surface is 
beautifully feathered with  purplish-slate 
lines. The anthers are golden-yellow and 
the stigmata bright orange-scarlet. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the 


Salvia Sclarea 
HIS is one of the old plants of the herb 
gardens of our remote ancestors from 
whom we have the popular name of 
Clary, but it is now worthily recognised as a 
desirable flowering plant, for by the middle 
of July it is ‘one of the most conspicuous 
things in the flower border. It grows 3 feet 
to 4 feet high, with a widely branching in- 


florescence. 
bluish-lilac 
bracts. 
broken colour forms a misty effect that is of 


The actual flower is a light 
with a pair of redder-tinted 
The large quantity of this tender 


much value. The wide basal leaves were 
formerly eaten, for we read in Parkinson’s 
“ Herbal’: ‘* The leaves, taken dry and 
dipped in a batter made of yolks of egg, 
flower, and a little milke, and then fried in 
butter until they be crispe, serve for a dish of 
meate accepted with many, unpleasant to 
none.’’ It may be that the cooking does 
away with the heavy, rank smell that makes 
the plant unpleasant to handle, or possibly 
the lower leaves are free from this, for it 
seems to belong to the glandular hairs that 
are all over the upper part of the plant. 
‘“ Sometimes it will rise of its own sowing,”’ 
as we read in the graceful language of the 
old herbalist, a habit well known to those 
who grow it, However, it does not always 


Views 


expressed by correspondents 


have a chance to sow itself in our bore 
it is a biennial and we clear it away 4 
as the best of the bloom is over and , 
some potted Hydrangeas to fill its spa 


( 


Eremurus robustus in Scotian 
With. reference to the interesting p 
the.above from Mr. Patrick, this Ere 
is hardy in the greater part of Scotlar 


Salvia Sclarea or Clary: 


One of the old plants long grown in B 
gardens and valued for brewing herb 


has frequently been lost during the fir 
ter after planting. I know a fine cli 
E. robustus in a garden in Scotland w 
has been for more than 20 years, 4nd 
it has flowered well. When E. robust 
the other Eremuri are planted there 
be plenty of sand put about the roots < 
soil should be very well drained. Som) 
or dry litter should be placed over t 
and not removed until danger from 
late frosts is past. Last winter wa 
trying to newly-planted Eremuri, and t 
portion of losses seems to be highe 
usual. By the way, the pretty wl 
himalaicus appears to be one of the h 
of the Eremuri. It ought also to bi 
tioned that in some gardens Eremur 
sionally die off without any apparent 


even when they have been there for ye 
S. AR 


Richardia Elliottiana 


«I am interested in ‘ F. H. C's 0 
this Golden Arum flowering so well 
open border, but it is mot quite clear 
corms have been left outdoors im Wi 
kept under glass. I doubt if this 
could have survived the severity of las 
ter in Sussex at all. I had a small clt 
a fairly sheltered border left in the gro! 
winter, and never expected to see them 
To my surprise, however, they began ' 
up foliage in mid-July, but are not lil 
flower this year. Alongside it a clump 
hybrid, R. Mrs. Roosevelt, with 
leaves and pale yellow flowers, has C0 
in full vigour and is just beginning to! 
This variety must be much hardier t 
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supposed to be the case, as it has 
lly 17 degs. of frost this last March. 
miliar white Arums  (Richardia 
being practically evergreen, 
yery badly, and cnly just survived 
‘here protected. N. G. HaDDEN. 
Porlock, Somerset. 
am interested to see a ncte in your 
ily 28th) on Richardia Elliottiana, by 
C.”’ I should be so glad to know 
atment is the best for this delightful 
ticularly after it has flowered. 

F. Grose HODGE. 


understand from our contributor, 
fee Rye, that the corms of 
a Elliottiana are lifted in autumn 
anger of frost, and stored in a place 
sold. Then planted out in border in 


.—Ep.] 


sme made tool for removing 
suckers from Rose trees 


an old rasp or file (a large one) and 
V”’ shape out of the end. Chamfer 
ich arm of the ‘‘V”’ to a fairly 
ise. Use it as you would the tool 
{ for lifting nails out of packing- 
d you will be agreeably surprised at 
and effectiveness of this simple con- 
Its length enables one to get down 
surce of the sucker when it is deep 
und, and with the ‘‘-V ’’ well down 
little pressure and a backward push 
it comes. F. Davipson. 


"ctures one can live with 

Wood (issue August 4th, page 490) 
up to his past. He descends into 
a of controversy with the air of a 
sod, and throws thunderbolts about 
See? : 

areless disdain which is probably ac- 
» for the badness of his aim. 

e sweeping paragraph he asserts 
uperiority over Nature. ‘‘ Nature 
mountains... man flattens them 


sublimity of art is that which can 
he grandest works of Nature! 
striking proof of the high pinnacle of 
hievements that he can flatten out a 
1! But if destructive power is to be 
of superiority how many works of 
; Nature overwhelmed? Has Mr. 
rgotten how at the beginning of the 
ure caused her minion, the Thames, 
man’s barriers and invade that 
yf Art, the Tate Gallery? 
ad painted many pictures, Nature 
om out. 
Vood says, further, that Nature 
ountains because she cannot help it. 
le remark might apply to all her 
ually well if it were true. 

might remind Mr. Wood that 
Evolution holds the field to-day, not 
winism. 
confess my utter inability to follow 
1d when he states that the inclusion 
desirable features of a mountain in 
all garden is self-expression by 
ration.” It seems to me that such 
of work would be a ‘‘ miniature,”’ 
/ can a miniature be termed an 
ration ’’ of the original? It might 
l, too, that a miniature is never 
nan its original, 

“subordinating Nature,’’ has Mr. 
nsidered that he can never produce 
* work than himself? All his 
ities are a part of him, and he him- 
work of Nature. How, then, can 
dinate that of which he is only a 


schoolboy knows that the part is 
ial to the whole. 
is no harm in ‘‘ willingness ’’ to 
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effect vast harmonies, but the question is one 
of ability. 

Does Mr. Wood really think that, given a 
field as large as Yorkshire, shall we say, he 
could produce grander features and as great 
harmonies as Nature has done? Colossal 
egotism! Let all the lesser gods bow them- 
selves even unto the dust, for Jove has in- 
deed come down to us. j 

Marcer Dr Ser. 

South Kensington, 


Fremontia californica 

HIS very interesting shrub is found in 

isolated bushes on arid foothills from San 

Francisco to Santa Barbara. In_ this 
country it is generally grown as a wall shrub, 
when it proves short-lived. Having noticed 
a fine bush at Nymans in a protected position 
behind, but not against, a wall, and a plant 
smothered with flowers in a bay of the tem- 
perate-house at Kew, I decided four years 
ago to put some young plants raised from 
imported Californian seed in the open. 
These have now formed bushes 10 feet to 14 
feet high. The plant that has grown best is 
in a completely open situation half-way down 
a sunny, well-drained bank facing east. Here 
it has proved hardy in a year in which its 
immediate neighbours, Coriaria tenminalis, 
Magnolia hypoleuca, and M. Wilsoni, were 
severely damaged by frost, and has produced 
many hundred flowers. 

The seedlings vary in colour from light 
yellow to deep orange. Old seed is slow to 
germinate and home-grown seed, which is 
produced with some freedom in a favourable 
year like the present, more satisfactory. The 
young plants should be potted up and not 


planted out till they are about 24 inches in 


height. 

Fremontia mexicana, which was introduced 
by Mr. T. Hay and: received an Award of 
Merit in 1926, comes from further south than 
F. californica. Its specific rank has, I under- 
stand, been recognised by Dr. Stapf. As a 
garden plant the conspicuous difference is 
that it flowers freely in the juvenile state, the 
blossoms appearing in the first year from seed 
when the plant is not more than 8 inches 
high. FF. mexicana is, perhaps, larger in all 
its parts, and the flowers, which are uni- 
formly orange, are strongly scented. It is, 
however, much less hardy, three plants some 
3 feet high being killed last winter at Burford 
in the open against a wall. Speaking gener- 
ally, F. californica is the best plant for out- 
side flowering, and F. mexicana for the tem- 
perate-house. WitirAmM LAWRENCE. 


Sophroleltocattleya “Meulange” var. 
“Olympia ” 


I should be obliged if you would be so good 
as to draw attention to the fact that the 
above is the correct name of the plant which 
received an Award of Merit at the Society’s 
meeting on July 31st under the name of 
Sophrolzliocattleya Olympia. 

F. R. Duruam, 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


Solanum jasminoides 


When seen from a distance the habit, 
foliage, and blossom of this beautiful climber 
might easily be taken for the common white 
Jasmine, and on this account the specific 
name is very appropriate. The flowers, 
which are borne in bold racemes, are of the 
purest whiteness, and, when fully expanded, 
measure over an inch in diameter. The 
prominent yellow stamens complete the at- 
tractiveness of the flowers and proclaim them 


~ to be members of the prosaic Potato family. 
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Fremontia californica 


A handsome shrub with large clear yellow 
flowers and foliage like that of a Fig tree 


In Nicholson’s Dictionary the stems are de- 
scribed as reaching a height of 3 feet to 4 
feet, but a fine specimen growing up the 
south wall of my house at Minehead must 
be at least 15 feet in ‘height. The plant is 
also described as a greenhouse twiner, but in 
Somerset these plants flourish outdoors in 
sheltered situations and flower abundantly 
from July till the end of autumn. I thought 
the severe weather of last winter would have 
destroyed these plants in north Somerset, but 
mine, like other specimens in the neighbour- 
hood, is flowering this summer as profusely 
as ever.. This excellent South American 
climber should be grown more plentifully in 
favoured districts, and in colder climates I 
do not know of a more graceful subject for 
growing against the walls of tall conserva- 
tories. H. GREAVES. 


Potato blight 


Potato Blight usually makes its first ap- 
pearance in this country somewhere between 
mid-June and the present date. This year 
it has already appeared in Cornwall and 
Sussex, but growers in other parts of the 
country would be wrong if they deferred the 
necessary spraying of their crops with either 
Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture, thinking the 
visitation will not come to them this year. 
Almost certainly it will appear everywhere 
before Potato crops are full grown, and will 
do its inevitable damage unless the precaution 
of spraying with a suitable fungicide is taken. 

The materials with which to spray an acre, 
once, cost about 5s., and the expectation is 
that an extra ton of Potatoes per acre at least 
will result from spraying, especially if two 
applications are made. The cost of spraying 
should be looked upon as an _ insurance 
premium. 
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The Dwarf 


HILE in no way comparable, as 

‘“ showy ”’ plants, to their taller rela- 

tives, so many of which are admirable 
subjects for the open border, the dwarf 
Potentillas are yet some of the most attrac- 
tive late spring and summer blooming plants 
for the rock garden. A number of them 
would be worth a place for the beauty of 
their foliage alone, and though they grow 
quite freely under suitable conditions none 
could be said to be so rampant as to threaten 
equally dwarf plants adjacent to them. 

With, perhaps, two exceptions, they are of 
extremely easy culture, and many of them 
are equally at home in the dry wall as in the 
rockery, while a few make quite admirable 
plants for use in the drier and sunnier parts 
of the crazy paving or path. Sun, indeed, is 
probably the first essential to success with the 
Potentillas, an absolutely open, and even ex- 
posed, position suiting them best, and a light 
but fairly rich sandy loam on the dry side 
rather than otherwise. Those of trailing 
habit do well planted in vertical fissures be- 
tween stones, though it must be said that the 
delightful silvery-grey of the foliage of such 
as P. Thomasiana is, to some extent, ‘‘ lost ”’ 
in the close juxtaposition to rockwork con- 
structed of limestone and suchlike. On the 
other hand, the brightness of. the cheerful- 
looking little blooms gains rather than loses 
in such surroundings. 

If planted in the dry wall the Potentillas 
should be given a place near the top, in full 
sun, of course, the tendency being for the top 
half of the wall to be drier and better drained 
than the lower. Of those which lend them- 
selves to this use, P. alpestris (green foliage, 
bright yellow flowers) and its variety, 
pyrenaica (with larger flowers of deeper 
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Cinquefoils 


colour), P. ambigua (green foliage turning to 
reddish-brown, large clear yellow blooms), 
and P. Thomasiana (silvery-grey foliage and 
rather pale yellow flowers) are some of the 
best. The last mentioned lends itself parti- 
cularly, with its trailing habit, to the clothing 
of the faces of large stones, and it has, when 
handled, a distinct and somewhat peculiar, 
almost spicy, fragrance. 

For general planting in the more open 
parts of the rockery to the aforementioned 
three may be added P. fruticosa humilis (a 
miniature form of the better-known P. 
fruticosa, with clusters of quite showy 
golden flowers), P. fruticosa dahurica (a 
hybrid of P. fruticosa, which is prostrate in 
habit and bears similar blooms), P. tonguei 
(one of the most attractive, having green 
foliage tinted reddish-brown and blooms 
unique in their colouring of dull red and 
orange), P. nevalis (very dwarf, one of the 
first to bloom, pure white), and P. verna 
nana (the dwarfest of the family, forming 
green tufts thickly dotted with stemless 
flowers of rich golden-yellow). All the above- 
mentioned, as aforesaid, are of very easy cul- 
ture; there are, however, two or three dwarf 
Potentillas which should certainly be in- 
cluded, but which require rather more care 
and discrimination as to their needs. The 
most beautiful of these are probably the very 
dwarf P. mitida and its variety, P. n. alba. 
The former bears blooms of a pale rose tint, 
and they and the pure white of nitida alba 
are considerably enhanced by their setting of 
silky silver foliage. Both seem rather averse 
to moisture overhead, and if they can be 
planted in a position where heavy rain is 
thrown off and does not reach the foliage in 
quantities so much the better. As far as the 
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writer’s experience goes, P. nitida and 
alba are not quite so hardy as other 
In a drier neighbourhood than this, ho 
they may offer no difficulty in this resp 
Almost as pretty is P. tridentata, o 
spreading habit, with dark green eye 
foliage and dainty white flowers, 4 
probably the only Potentilla which pre 
fairly moist and partially shaded pe 
April seems to be a good month in wi 
plant the Potentillas, and to propag 
division, which is probably the gj 
method in the case of most of those 
tioned. In the wet, cold neighbo 
where the writer has grown 'them fo: 
years they rarely ripen seed, though 
few occasions he has been able to colle 
it has germinated freely enough, so 
soon as gathered in light and very san 
in a cold frame. XR 


Annuals as biennials 


With the borders radiant with the g 
annuals, it scarcely sounds seasonable 
of sowing fresh seed. But to see ann 
they should be grown, the seed imust bi 
early in August. It is the way to get 
branching plants which cover ther 
with bloom for a long season. But ye 
not accommodate annuals in an | 
border that is cold and damp in wini 
sheltered situation they must have, 
soil must be on the poor side. J 
autumn growth will be soft and tend 
will get frozen through and destroyed 
if the soil is not stored with humus a 
situation not unduly exposed, the fo! 
annuals may be sown at the time 
stated :—Cornflowers, Nemophila it 
Clarkia elegans, Iceland Poppies, 


Pinks, Shirley Poppies, _ Limn 
Douglassi, Saponaria calabrica, and ¢ 
iy 


Lilium regale—the finest of all garden Lilies—in Mr. Scrase Dickins’ garden at Coolhurst, Sussex 


i 
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; in English Gardens 


Lilium regale 


sarden is complete without the lovely 
ium regale. It is a noble Lily with 
rand constitution and is probably the 
opular Lily of the day: It will 
in many gardens where some of the 
ilies described in last week’s issue, 
), are not a success. 


Regale {rom seed 

egal Lily is one of the few popular 
ilies which may be rapidly propa- 
om seed. In some localities it pro- 
sed generously with no extra atten- 
it in others hand pollination is re- 
‘o induce it to seed at all. Seed is 
1 in pods of from 50 to 250 seeds, the 
ag light and flaky, and running from 
9 75,000 to the pound. Seed is sown 
loors in March in drills about 3 inch 
1e rows being from 8 inches to 18 
part and with from 10 to 40 seeds to 
of row. Ordinarily the seed germi- 
adily and the seedlings begin to ap- 
from four weeks to six weeks. At 
of the first season’s growth the seed- 
bs are from 4 inch to 1 inch in dia- 
Many of the largest bloom the second 


commercial growers allow the seed- 
remain in the seed-beds two years, 
beginner will find it a better practice 
nt them at the end of the first season. 
in be done any time after the top 
matures in the fall and before the 
tart to make new growth in early 
The bulbs are set about 3 inches 
d from 3 inches to 6 inches apart in 


may also be grown successfully in- 
1 the winter. If sown then the seed- 
ould be carried along at a medium 
ture until early. spring, when they 
transplanted to the open ground. 
qus grown should be from 50 per cent. 
per cent. larger in the autumn than 
om seed planted outside in the spring. 
| Lilies grow best in a light, sandy, 
well-drained soil, but will thrive in 
Md garden soil. The bulbs are hardy 
y be wintered in the ground. When 
t foliage appears in the spring, how- 
ley are very tender, and even a light 
Il injure them. 

| Lily bulbs have been in active de- 
n the commercial markets ever since 
troduction. 

1 well grown, Lilium regale is, beyond 
one of the most magnificent of all 
It is not a difficult Lily to grow; in- 
-is amenable to cultivation, and may 
irded as one of the best for English 


ye 

accompanying illustration of a large 
L. regale is prepared from photograph 
‘Mr. Scrase Dickins’ beautiful gar- 
jolhurst, Horsham, Sussex, in July. 
Lilies have been grown in the same 
nselves for four years or five years. 
‘in question is well drained and 
aised. It is in a sheltered part of 
but not overgrown with trees. 
indebted to that intrepid explorer, 
- Wilson, for the introduction of 
Aly, and, in passing, a tribute 
‘be paid to Mr. Wilson for his 
on Eastern Lilies, an interest- 
thoritative book that has done 


Se 

enlighten our knowledge of this ex- 
beautiful genus. i 
on found Lilium regale in 1903 in a 
id valley in the little-known Chino- 
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The Scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily (Lilium chalcedonicum), which is flowering 
remarkably well this year 


The colour of the flowers is bright sealing-wax red 


Tibetan borderland. We can do no better 
than quote the discoverer. ‘‘ Its slender 
stems, each from 2 feet to 4 feet tall, flexible 
and tense a& steel, overtopping the coarse 
grass and scrub, are crowned with one to 
several large funnel-shaped flowers more or 
less wine-coloured without, pure white and 
lustrous on the face, clear canary-yellow 
within the tube, and each stamen filament 
tipped with a golden anther. The air in the 
cool of the morning and in the evening is 
laden with delicious perfume exhaled from 
each bloom. For a brief season this lonely, 
semi-desert region is transformed by this Lily 
into a veritable fairyland.”’ 

This magnificent Lily has received the high 
award of First-class Certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It is a Lily 
with a grand constitution, growing from 
4 feet to 7 feet in height, with anything from 
three to 18 blooms on a stem. ‘This Lily ap- 
parently does well on limestone soil, but its 
discoverer finds it necessary to utter a warn- 
ing note about over-feeding. ‘‘ In adding it 
to western gardens the discoverer would 
proudly rest his reputation with the Regal 
Lily; he pleads with all who possess or will 
possess this treasure not to ruin its constitu- 
tion with rich food.” 


Calceolaria amplexicaulis 


This is one of the best of the Calceolarias 
and would seem to be coming more generally 
used. The colour of the flowers is rich lemon 
and the plants grow upwards of 18 inches. 
Like the majority of Calceolarias our subject 
does best when not in quite full sun during 
growth. Cuttings in late summer struck in 
a cold frame is the best way of increase. As 
a really good bedding plant or for grouping 
in borders among other subjects this Calceo- 


laria is to be honestly recommended. 
Crt; 


The Scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily 
(Lilium chalcedonicum) 


HERE was a brilliant display of this 

wonderful Lily at the last meeting of the 

Royal Horticultural Society held at 
Vincent Square. It is refreshing to see this 
grand old Lily exhibited in quantity once 
again. 

Lilium chalcedonicum, one of the bright- 
est of all Lilies, is known also as the 
scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily. It reaches a height 
of 3 feet to 4 feet, the stem being very thickly 


‘lothed with pale green leaves, while the 


somewhat small, but symmetrically-shaped 
blossoms are borne in a loose cluster on the 
upper part of the stem. The segments of the 
flower are thick in texture and their colour 
is a bright sealing-wax red, though in this 
respect individuals differ. Some remarkably 
fine examples of this Lily have been noted in 
old-fashioned cottage gardens. It is nowa- 
days not very plentiful, and there is always 
during the dormant season a fair demand for 
it and exceptionally fine bulbs are difficult to 
obtain. This is not one of the peat-loving 
Lilies, for it will succeed in a stiffer loam 
than many other species ; in fact, it does best, 
as a rule, in what may be spoken of as good 
garden soil of mot too sandy a nature. It is 
occasionally liable to be attacked by that 
mysterious Lily disease which plays such 
havoc with the white Madonna Lily in many 
places, but it does not suffer to anything like 
the extent of this last. The bulb of L. chal- 
cedonicum is rather loose in texture and 
should be handled very carefully, otherwise 
some of the outside scales are liable to be- 
come detached. A great deal has been writ- 
ten concerning the evil effects of late planting 
in the case of Lilies in general; still, it is well 
known that some are less affected by it than 
others. L. chalcedonicum is among those 
which are greatly benefited by early planting, 
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for the new roots which are pushed out from 
the base of the bulbs soon after the stems die 
down are few in number, but very stout, so 
that if only one or two are broken the vigour 
of the bulb is influenced thereby. The leaves 
of this Lily are usually among the first to 
show .above ground in the spring, for, as a 
rule, they follow close on those of the 
Nankeen Lily (L. testaceum), and about the 
same time as those of L. Hansoni. _ L. 
chalcedonicum, like some other members of 
the Martagon or Turk’s-cap group, will 
sometimes show but little growth above 
ground the first season after being trans- 
planted, but, as a rule, the next year it will 
have recovered from the check. It is also 
especially interesting as being one of the 
parents of the Nankeen Lily (L. testaceum), 
which is a-great favourite with many. This 
last resulted from the intercrossing of L. 
candidum and L. chalcedonicum. Of Lilies 
flowering in the open ground we have L. 
elegans venustum, remarkable as being the 
last of the elegans group to bloom; L. longi- 
florum in several forms; L. auratum, or at 
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young plants rooted early last autumn than 
those on old plants. 

The side growths at the base of the plants 
make the, best cuttings, and these quickly 
strike in a cold frame or in a shady spot in 
the garden. Early in spring place them in 
their flowering quarters. oop) & 


Climbing and Pillar Roses 


N these gardens we have, as well as the 

usual climbing and rambling Roses grow- 

ing on pillars and pergolas, a large number 
trained to wires g inches from the ground. 
These are growing on sloping banks leading 
from one terrace to another, and they are one 
of the features of the front gardens when in 
full bloom. When selecting Roses for such a 
situation they must not be so strong in 
growth as American Pillar or Blush Rambler, 
as there is much difficulty in tying the shoots 
down effectively. The Roses should be of a 
more slender nature, such as most of the 
Wichuraianas, which, as a rule, make fine 
long shoots if the plants are cut down when 


Rose White Dorothy on posts and chains, with a groundwork of Nemesia, 
near the “T” range at Kew 


all events some individuals of this species, for 
others may not bloom till summer is well 
advanced; L. Batemanneze, of a_ reddish- 
apricot tint; and. L. Leichtlini, pale yellow 
dotted with red. The future display of Lily 
blossoms is principally furnished by L. 
tigrinum in several varieties, and L. 
speciosum, of which numerous forms are in 
cultivation. 


A fine Gaillardia 


All the varieties of Gaillardia are splen- 
did hardy plants for sunny beds or 
borders. The form named The King is cer- 
tainly the finest I have grown, and at the 
time of writing is giving a glorious display, 
and, judging by the vigorous growth of the 
plants, the supply of flowers will last until 
late in the autumn. 

My plants are 2} feet in height and the 
flowers, on long stems, are quite 43 inches in 
diameter, The groups in the borders are very 
effective, the flowers being deep red margined 
with bright yellow. 


I find young plants give the best results, 
the flowers being much finer on a batch of 


planted and given good treatment. For this 
purpose some of the best we grow are 
Excelsa, without a doubt the best crimson 
Wichuraiana, good grower, and_ beautiful 
glossy foliage so unlike the old favourite 
Crimson Rambler, which’! find is a slave to 
mildew. Dorothy Perkins, this charming old 
pink, must be included; although it may 
be a little later than some of the other pink 
ramblers there is none that can surpass it 
when in full bloom; Lady Gay, which is 
cherry-pink, is a good one, and so is Minne- 
haha, a deep rose; Lady Godiva, really a 
paler-coloured Dorothy Perkins; and Alberic 
Barbier, creamy-white, shaded yellow, is a 
good one for this purpose or for arches. 
Elisa Robichon. is very near a_ yellow 
Wichuraiana, and when in bloom is very con- 
spicuous, but blooms early. and these soon 
fade. Dorothy Ferons is a pure white climb- 
ing Polyantha that can be recommended. for 
tying.. White Dorothy, I find, when grow- 
ing amongst Pinks is apt to take on a good 
deal of. that. colour: in- the flowers. 
Tausendschon is a pretty pink early-flowering 
Polyantha that grows freely. Saunder’s 
White is the purest white Wichuraiana that 


‘divided in early spring, but 
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we have. Donan is the nearest approa 
blue in any Rose that I know. It js, 
grower and sweetly-scented flower, 
Gray is the best yellow which we have. 
like American Pillar, is too strong in g1 
for tying down. For pillars, arches, 9 
other purpose where climbers are tfeg 
these two should be given first place, | 
Scarlet Climber is one of the most bri} 
coloured Roses we have. The finest sj 
have seen for some time was this y, 
associated with Clematis Jackmanii gr 
in a villa garden. Climbing H.T.’s, su 
Caroline Testout, Mrs. iW. J. Grant, Op 
Lady Hillingdon, and Aimee Vibert, 4 
good Roses for the purpose, whilst add 
the above Wichuraianas, which are all 
for the purpose, is Hiawatha. 


Near Cardiff. W. E. Wric 


Oriental Poppies 


The large-flowered herbaceous 
known under the general name of Or 
Poppies form one of the brightest and 
interesting features of our borders durir 
month of June, the floral display some 
being prolonged well into July. 

The old scarlet flower with its be 
black anthers has for many years by 
familiar plant to us all, but this has 
superseded by other varieties differing ¢ 
in the colour of their blossoms. The 
all good border plants, for they posses 
clearness of colour so essential in plant 
are suitable for adding beauty to the o 
garden. 

The only fault I can find with these 
plants is their untidy appearance in sur 
but this may be remedied by planting 
in close proximity to some late-flowerin; 
ject, or, if planted in groups, a few D 
may be planted between them and so f 
hiatus that would otherwise occur. In 
mon with other members of the famil 
Oriental Poppies should be cut just whe 
buds are bursting. They will then 
freely in water and reveal to the fulle 
tent the delicate beauty of the crimped j 
The pink shades are most attractive, : 
mixed in vases with Solanum crisput 
effect is delightful. H. F. Stevi 


Chepstow, Mon. 


Campanula lactiflora 


This very stately and beautiful p 
out quite conspicuously among it 
the flower-stems rising to a height 
with mumerous hairy leaves, the f 
loose clusters all up and terminat 
thick stem, giving the inflorese 
ful-like form. ae 

Individual flowers do not last 
they open in succession there is 
of bloom. a. 

It is a border plant of the h 
and; flowering as it does dt 
August. when the Delphiniu: 
truly a very desirable plant. — 

When well placed in the 
superb, its profusion of bloom 
masses of colour inthe late sum 

The plant requires a great de 
develop, and, like most pl 
stature, must be staked. 

It has a strong fleshy root 2 


division well, though with care 
well. It takes two years to fonm ¢ 
robust specimen, and the plants — 
massive cloud of azure.. 

Slugs play havoc with this plan 
double handful of lime placed over t 
will guard against their plundering e& 


H. Stev! 
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Garden at Chesterholme, 
Newport 


{ around Newport, Mon., may be 
a series of delightful gardens, and one 
most charming is that belonging to 
nan, Esq., Chesterholme, Newport. 
, he has had the pleasure of forming 
f, and one of the chief features is 
garden. Here will be found a fine 
of Rock Roses, Primulas, and 
yer choice gems, such as Gentiana 
hich was in the best of health and 
The illustration gives a general idea 
retty and well-stocked rock garden, 
have had the pleasure of seeing on 
3 occasions. The other picture 
ood plant of Onosma tauricum (the 
drop flower), a specimen of which 
man was justly proud. It is a de- 
ubject for a sunny part of the rock 
id a retaining wall. Here, perhaps, 
1 even to better advantage, and a 
yf such showy and beautiful yellow 
s a most wonderful sight. The 
are said to be almond scented. Mr. 
’s rock garden is made of York- 
ne, and in the building the chief 
a rock garden has been kept in 
., the creation of suitable pockets, 
choice Alpines. All the Dianthus 
irites at Chesterhulme, and I saw 
wonderful brilliant form of D. 


1 Wardii increases rapidly, and this 
Iso applies to P. denticulata and its 
large, rough, sunny bank has been 
into a veritable wonderland. Here 
ses, Linums, and all those subjects 
y a more or less hot, dry place are 
together, where they flourish ex- 
. Retaining walls have been built 
eded, and these are furnished with 
plants. Another bank is planted 
rtium junceum, and for an August 
ember display few shrubs can equal 
heer beauty, particularly at this 
Hardy Ferns fill the shady nook, 
ourse, Roses and herbaceous plants 
und in quantity. Altogether it is a 
resting garden, and Mr. Coulman 
e greatest pride in his numerous 


T. W. BRISCOE. 
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In Mr. Coulman’s rock garden, Chesterholme, Newport, Mon. 


Flower beds and borders in 
’ Greenwich Park 


Always interesting as well as instructive 
from a gardening point, one can enjoy a few 
hours admiring the various combinations in 
colour arrangement of the large circular and 
triangular beds dispersed on the beautiful turf 
as yet not much burnt up by the drought of 
the past few weeks, and standing at the 
eastern end the view is extensive, bringing in 
the many grand old Cedars, Libani and 
Deodora, backed up by the showy herbaceous 
borders in the proximity of the bandstand at 
the western end. The beds contain Violas, 
and Gladiolas primulinus, which will pro- 
long the display. A large oval bed of Double 
Stock, Parma Violet in colour, was most at- 
tractive. This was carpeted with Primula 
malacoides, but past their best, while a 
circular bed had Lilium Harrisi towering 
above a groundwork of that old yet useful 
Verbena venusta, gay. earlier in the season 
with white» Canterbury Bells. Antirrhinum 


Onosma tauricum 


at Chesterholme 


Eclipse filled another of similar size, and 
quite a picture, 3 feet to 4 feet in height, 
while a twin bed not far distant was aglow 
with pink Viscaria about 13 feet in height 
carpeted with a dwarf deep blue of the same 
annual, a charming arrangement, being so 
light and requiring no support. I dislike 
criticising others’ plans, but think such large 
beds on such an extensive turf and practically 
in the centre of the whole would show to 
better advantage if. taller subjects were 
chosen, such as Fuchsias (standards), Plum- 
bago capensis, Heliotrope, and similar plants 
that continue gay well into the autumn. 
Roses were blooming freely in beds and on 
high poles at the back of the long winding 


border filled with Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, 
Begonias, Pentstemons, Calceolarias, and 
other summer-flowering subjects, but the 


Dahlias, usually a feature here, were very 
backward, but will doubtless make rapid pro- 
gress and not be much behind their normal 
flowering period from the middle of August 
onwards. 

A half-standard tree of Benthamia 
fragifera in the dell near the pond was full of 
flower, but doubtful if it produces fruit in the 
open. A warm wall is necessary in most 
parts, even in Devonshire. J. Mayne. 


Standard Geraniums 

These are decidedly useful in the flower 
garden, breaking the monotony of a uniform 
level and bringing the beauty of the plants 
up to the level of the face. Warm weather 
seems to suit them admirably, for they are 
flowering iprofusely, and afford an unique 
effect. They may be obtained by growing 
on strong cuttings of any vigorous variety to 
a single stem until the required height is 
reached, then nipping out the point of each 
and the side shoots or laterals two or three 
times to form the head. But my system of 
growing them in standard form is to employ 
common seedling plants for the stock and 
graft them at a suitable height with good 
varieties, the operation being performed in 
a warm, close house in spring. Three scions 
of different varieties may be inserted on one 
stock of different colours, but I prefer to keep 
to one variety and colour in each. Wedge- 
grafting or splice-grafting answer equally 
as well. The plants may be either grown in 
good-sized pots and plunged in the beds for 
the summer, or they may be planted out, but 
with the latter plan they often make too much 
growth. EF: H. 
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TWO NEW DAY LILIES WITH WIDELY. EXPANDED FLOWERS 


Hemerocallis Radiant 


Two new Day Lilies 


HE above illustrations are of two new 
Hemerocallis or Day Lilies that are full 
of promise as hardy garden flowers. 


HEMEROCALLIS Rapiant.—This has a large 
clear orange-coloured flower. The in- 
florescence is lax, so that blooms stand out 
conspicuously. As announced in our last 
issue, page 503, this variety has just received 
the Award of Merit after trial at Wisley. 

Hemerocatuis J. S. Gayner.—The large 
deep yellow flowers of this variety are more 
widely expanded than those of most Day 
Lilies. Recommended for trial at Wisley, 
July 17th, 1928. 

Both are handsome garden plants and were 
raised by Mr. George Yeld, Orleton, Gerrards 
Cross, who has for many years been en- 
deavouring to obtain more widely expanded 
flowers. 


The Peruvian Lilies 


Alstrémerias are invaluable as cut flowers 
and are very effective in the garden, where 
their rich shades of colour will harmonise 
with many schemes. The fleshy roots may 
be planted in early autumn or even in late 
summer, choosing for them a sunny and 
somewhat sheltered situation. A deep and 
rich soil is appreciated by these plants, and 
one consisting of loam and leaf-soil, with 
sufficient grit or sand to ensure porosity, will 
prove the most acceptable. Deep planting is 
necessary, and, when established, Alstré- 


Hemerocallis J. S. Gayner 


merias should never be disturbed, for this 
they greatly resent, and if given an annual 
mulch of fresh soil they will flower profusely 
for very many years. 

Lhe species best suited to outdoor culture 
are A. aurantiaca, in rich orange colouring ; 
A. psittacina, crimson, green, and purple; A. 
chilensis and its numerous varieties, varying 
in colour from almost white to rosy-pink, 
rich orange, and red, variously marked and 
spotted; and A. peruviana (syn. A. versi- 
color), yellow and purple, and of which there 
are many richly coloured forms. 

All of these are perfectly hardy, but the 
lovely A. pelegrina, white, rose, and yellow, 
needs protection, and is better treated as a 
cool conservatory plant, and these remarks 
are applicable to A. pulchra, A. Simsii, very 
showy in red and yellow, and the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful of all, A. pelegrina alba, 
the ‘‘ Lily of the Incas,’’ a flower white as 
snow, of wondrous purity, and _ aptly 
symbolising the wonderful cultured race 
which peopled tropical America long before 
the coming of the Spaniard. 

I. recently used A. aurantiaca with 
Delphiniums for room decoration, and the 
result was particularly pleasing, the orange 
Alstr6meria harmonising perfectly with: the 
paler Delphiniums. The Peruvian Lilies are 
very beautiful and very serviceable plants, 
the flowers lasting long in perfection and the 
long stems prove an added merit. 


The plants are easily grown, but require a 
little time to become established. 


RaLeH E, ARNOLD. 


The Starworts 


A great wealth of varieties, a wide 
colour, and diversity in size of flowé 
acterise the Starworts or Mic 
Daisies of the present day, which s 
make them very popular with most | 
hardy flowering plants. % 

That they are so much appreciate 
surprising, for, like the Dahlias and | 
early flowering Chrysanthemums, th 
to augment and add to the floral dis) 
ing the autumn. 

To lengthen the period of flower pr 
many grow them in groups in their 
ous borders, while others who ha‘ 
ambitious aims prefer to set apart é 
border or devote a plot of ground ex 
to their cultivation. 

Having grown them under both co 
there can be no question as to whicl 
the greatest satisfaction. When grov 
sociation with other subjects in a he 


border, they do not, on. account of | 


proximity of the plants either in fro 
either side of them, show to the bes 
tage. But if given a border or plot 0 
to themselves each plant, if aceorde 
cultural attention, develops into 4 
specimen, and if due regard is pal 
proper disposition of the varieties 4 
to height and colour such arrange! 
sults, when the flowering period arr! 
picture of dainty floral beauty of a ver 
ating nature. With regard to 
matters, the chief thing after flower! 
early spring, is the lifting and repla 
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portions of the stools. The month 
iary is generally regarded as a suit- 
od for*its performance, but it can be 
on during March when necessity 
r doing so. 

y be observed that in regard to the 
‘of the portions of the lifted stools 
iting many make the mistake of 
me of the older parts instead of the 
outside pieces full of young growths 
s. Lifting, dividing, and transplant- 
yest done annually, at least, or every 
ar. When left undisturbed for any 
f time, the stools become worn out 
sted, while the flower stems are 
in vigour and the flowers are of poor 
_ Exception to the foregoing rule 
ye made in favour of the varieties of 
nellus and A. acris, as in their case 
quent lifting is unnecessary. 

A. W. 


Spireea discolor 


) fine shrub, one of the largest and 
dsomest of the Spirazas, commonly 
wn in gardens as Spirza ariefolia, is 
+ in the third week of July. It is 
feet to 14 feet in height, the upright 
tems arch over towards the top and 
t the masses of creamy bloom in a 
g way. Itis a fine thing towards the 
f a shrub clump, towering well above 
wer shrubs, Veronica,  Diervilla, 
im, etc., that flower earlier in the 
It is a native of Western North 
and was introduced by Douglas in 


uJ: 


Lavender 


Lavender is universally beloved and 
ireely be placed wrongly in a garden 
hedges of this aromatic plant will 
| delightful old-world, feature, and 
specimens or groupings in beds or 
will make a strong appeal. 

hedges may be tormed by placing 
cuttings in the desired position. The 
uld be friable, well drained, and suit- 
‘iched, careful and generous prepara- 
ving requisite for a Lavender hedge, 
may remain undisturbed for several 
The cuttings should be of half- 
wvod, obtained with a heel in late 
may prefer to root their cuttings of 
ing wood in free sandy soil under 
hts in late summer or autumn, and 
lanting until the following spring. 
, doubtless, the safer procedure in 
r cold gardens. There are quite a 
of beautiful Lavenders, and where all 
ovely choice becomes a matter of diffi- 


idula latifolia is the true old English 
and what memories of old-world 
will it conjure up, gardens of old- 
sd flowers deliciously perfumed—the 
on, Stock, Sweet Rocket, Pink, and 
1. This familiar old plant is dis- 
lable from its fellows by broader 
and larger growth. 

ta (syn. L. spica) is represented in 
1 to the above in choice variety, 
by the form known as Dwarf French, 
ry dark flowers continuously produced 
liciously fragrant. It is a good 
and one of the best for drying. 
s Variety is a good dark form of 
ibit, Grappenhall Variety is of vigor- 
wth with large flower-heads, Mun- 
Variety is large and very sweet- 
, and the Dutch is a useful old 
of 

dica alba is quite nice if a white 
<r is desired, and L. Stcechas is a 
species with light green foliage and 
spikes of dark purple flowers. L. 
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pinnata, another species, is characterised by 
light green serrated foliage and pale bluish- 
purple flowers. These two species are some- 
what tender and not suited to cold situations. 

Lavender should be cut for drying when 
the flowers are fully expanded. The spikes 
should be spread out thinly and dried slowly 
in a cool, shady position and be then hung 
up or stored in a perfectly dry place. 

Ratpu E. ARNOLD. 


Plumbagos 


Plumbago capensis, with its lavender-blue 
flowers, is a plant useful for the greenhouse, 
either for culture in pots or planted out in a 
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grower need fear, as their needs are but 
simple, like many other greenhouse plants, 
that only require to be kept free from frost 
during winter. They flower profusely, and 
when approaching that stage should have 
plenty of water. Plumbago capensis ought to 
be found room in more amateurs’ houses. 
There is a white variety, too, but it is not 
nearly as showy as the old blue capensis. 
WOooDBASTWICK. 


Impatiens Suttonii 
This beautiful Balsam and its companion, 
1. Holstii, is worthy a place in any green- 
house. In an intermediate house they will 


Spirza discolor 


border and trained up a wall or under the 
rafters. I do not think it is very well under- 
stood how easily they can be propagated from 
cuttings, and August or September is a con- 
venient time to do this. If pots of loam and 
sand are got ready, well drained, cuttings 
can be inserted round the sides and they 
will not be long in rooting if they are pro- 
cured with a heel or a piece of ripened wood. 
Within a year or so they will make nice 
plants. They can be trained fan-shaped or 
balloon fashion if desired. Cuttings put in 
now will be ready for shifting into 5-inch pots 
in spring. A compost of loam and leaf-soil 
with a little sand suits them, and there is 
nothing about them which the amateur 


flower at any time of the year. They are 
easily raised from seed, and if a minimum 
temperature of 55 degs. can be maintained 
through the winter it may be sown during 
August, and the plants will lighten the dark 
days of winter with their brilliant flowers. 
Once a stock is obtained, cuttings may be 
taken, as they root easily. The plants de- 
light in a light rich loam, leaf-mould, de- 
cayed manure, and sand, similar to that used 
for Fuchsias and Begonias. Nice small 
specimens for table decoration during winter 
are delightful, the rich colouring and 
crystalline beauty of the flowers having a 
charming effect under artificial light. 


FH 
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1. Campanula speciosa (Pourr) 2. Dierama pulcherrima Windhover 


From the rocks of Montserrat, near Barcelona. In form and general Award of Merit 
appearance the flowers of this uncommon species are like those 
of the Canterbury Bell 


Award of Merit 


New or Noteworthy Plants at 
Vincent Square, July 3Jst 


_ 1. CAMPANULA SPECIOSA (Pourr). — A 
showy species collected on the rocks of Mont- 
serrat, Spain, by Mr. Clarence Elliott. Flowers 
mauve blue, and as large as Canterbury Bells, 
without the saucer. It is perennial in its native 
haunts, making hard, woody stems, free flower- 
ing, and of dwarf habit. 


Award of Merit. 


2. DIERAMA (SPARAXIS) PULCHERRIMA 
WINDHOVER.—One of the many “ Wand 
Flowers’’ shown by the Donard Nursery 
Company. A tall and graceful variety, with 
large and bright rose-pink flowers. 


Award of Merit. 


, 


3. GLORIOSA PLANTII.—The flowers of 
this brilliant Stove Climber are at first green, 
afterwards passing to yellow, buff, orange, and 
bright crimson. 


Shown by L. R. Russell, Ltd. Award of 
Merit. 


4. ASTILBE HYBRIDA CRISPA DAUMLING. 
—A dwarf plant less than 6 inches high, 
with deeply crested foliage. (See note on page 
opposite.) 


5. ERICA VAGANS LYONESSE.—A good 
white free-flowering form of the Cornish Heath, 
with brown anthers. 


Shown by Maxwell and Beale. Award of 
Merit. 


6. EUCALYPTUS FICIFOLIA. — The most 
brilliantly coloured flower in the Hall—stamens ~ 
fiery crimson, of even more intense hue than 
Embothrium. A greenhouse species awarded 
First-class Certificate in 1907. 

Shown by Mr. Ingham Whitaker, Pylewell 
Park, Lymington, Hants. Cultural Com- 
mendation. 


' 


3. Gloriosa Plantii 


Award of Merit subject to verification of name —oo———osSsSsSsaooO—oq>q>q>qq>0—a—mee” 


| 
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stilbe hybrida Crispa Daumling 


: hybrida Crispa Daumling 


‘Astilbes make handsome plants and 
iighly decorative, and most suitable 
1 moist, half-shady situation, such 
lake or Water Lily pond, or other 
.where an equable moisture can be 
ed, although they may be success- 
wn in any fairly rich garden soil. 
the most beautiful and interesting 
was shown by Mr. Amos Perry, 
at the R.H.S., Vincent Square, July 
aed A. h. Crispa Daumling, quite a 
ve pigmy not more than 6 inches 
variety resulting from a cross be- 
2 Crispa and a tall red garden form, 
aite distinct from any other member 
pular family. The foliage is prettily 
1, and in dense tufts, curled similar 
sted Fern or curled Parsley. The 
pink flowers are borne on dense 
It is quite hardy and a welcome 
to the rock garden. W. Locan. 


Freesias 


‘gust potting and sowing 


. 


\ delightful fragrance and range of 
colours, and the simplicity of its re- 
ts, it would be difficult to find a 
ival to the modern Freesia for em- 
; the conservatory, or for cutting 
‘during the spring months. Great 
has been made within recent years 
‘velopment of new varieties, mainly 
1e efforts of Messrs. Chapman, of 
i Dalrymple, of Southampton, and 
Rey. Joseph Jacob in England, and 
Van Tubergen in Holland. By pot- 
atches from July to late September, 
ing varieties that are known to be 
‘late in flowering, flowers may be 
a long period, but for ordinary pur- 
gust potting is to be preferred, from 
»wering plants should be produced 
arch and April. Late potting does 
ly produce such good results as that 
er. A compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
ttle well-rotted manure with suffi- 


ito keep the compost porous will be 
table. 


lve or six corms in a pot of about 
lameter, but the most important 
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5. Erica vagans Lyonesse 


point is that the pot should be of good depth 
to accommodate the particular type of root 
this plant produces. 

After potting place in a cold frame and 
syringe overhead occasionally, but care must 
be taken to guard against the soil becoming 
too dry which, should this occur, may delay 
or even prevent the corms from starting into 
growth that season. Accommodate in a cold 
frame or cool house during winter where 
watering can be conveniently attended to and 
must needs be done carefully at all times. 
When the plants are growing freely plenteous 
supplies will be necessary, especially about 
the time the flower spikes are developing. 
Benefit will be derived from careful feeding 
once the roots have filled the pots, particularly 
after flowering until the resting period, which 


will do much to promote success in the fol- 
lowing season. Freesias should be grown 
fairly ‘‘ hard,’’ at the same time frost should 
be excluded. The plant is amenable to gentle 
forcing once it is well developed. An impor- 
tant point is to give timely support to the 
‘* srass,’’ never allowing the same to flop be- 
fore some form of support is given. 

The plants are rather susceptible to attacks 
by green fly, and it is advisable to fumigate 
just before the flowers open. 

Besides offsets plants may be raised from 
seeds, and, when sown in August and given 
good conditions, a fair percentage will flower 
the following spring. Careful ripening of 
the corms during the resting period is essen- 
tial to the future welfare of the plants. 


Flerts. VW rsa P 


6. Eucalyptus ficifolia 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Onions 

The present is a suitable time for making 
a sowing of Onions, which will be trans- 
planted into their permanent quarters next 
February. Space the rows about a foot apart 
and make the ground thoroughly firm before 
sowing. In addition to providing plants for 
the above purpose a few extra drills of seed 
sown now would make suitable material for 
salads during the autumn and winter, when 
they are appreciated. Growers who have to 
contend with very cold soils and find it diffi- 
cult to get the spring-sown Onions 
thoroughly ripened should make the best 
possible use of these autumn-sown plants. 
The site chosen should be a well-drained one. 


Beetroot 

The earlier-sown batch should not be 
allowed to remain in the ground after they 
have become a suitable size as they are apt 
to become coarse and stringy, but lift and 
store them in a cool position in sand, where 
they will last in excellent condition for a long 
while. Encourage the later batches by ply- 
ing the hoe occasionally between them. 


Strawberries 

Those plants intended for early forcing 
should be potted up as soon as possible. The 
compost should be good loam, and to each 
cartload add about three barrowloads of spent 
Mushroom manure and one of soot, and 
another one of wood-ashes. Bone-meal may 
be added if desired at the rate of about 
1 bushel to each cartload of compost, or a 
coarser bone manure be used by sprinkling a 
layer above the drainage of each fruiting pot. 
Firm potting is absolutely essential, and the 
plants must receive regular attention as re- 
gards syringing and watering, according to 
weather conditions. When potted, the 
plants should be placed out in the open on a 
firm ash or gravel bottom, where they may 
remain until removed to their winter 
quarters. 


Freesias 

These plants resent being hurried, and 
should flowers be required about Christmas 
time the bulbs should now be potted up. 
Use a light rich compost and add a little old 
spent Mushroom manure to the soil. Five- 
inch pots are the most suitable-sized pots in 
which to grow them, and in these may be 
placed seven to 10 bulbs. The pots should 
be put ina cold frame, well watering in, and 
kept shaded until.the bulbs begin growing. 


Lilium candidum 

This sweet-smelling old favourite gives a 
most excellent account of itself when grown 
in pots for the cool greenhouse, but it is 
rather an important point that the bulbs 
should be potted up in good time, certainly 
not later than the first week in September. 
This Lily appreciates some lime-rubble mixed 
with the soil, and after potting place in a 
cold frame, and to obtain best results en- 
deavour at ali times to give cool treatment. 


Coleus 

The named varieties of these must be in- 
creased by cuttings. Some of the small side 
growths, which are now available, may be 
utilised for this purpose. They will easily 
root in light soil if placed in a close, wanm 
frame and kept shaded. Good specimen 
plants of the bright-leaved varieties are useful 
for conservatory grouping. 


Lachenalias 

_ These bulbs should also be potted up some 
time during the present month if possible. 
After sorting the best bulbs out for potting, 
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the second size may be boxed and grown on 
for another season. Pots of a similar size as 
advised for Freesias are suitable, and about 
the same amount of bulbs in them, and the 
treatment also should be cool as advised for 


Freesias. Probably of several varieties 
Nelsoni is the most popular. 
Kalanchoes 


These are excellent plants for the cold 
greenhouse, particularly the species flammea, 
which invariably attracts attention when 
grouped in the conservatory. . The cuttings 
may now be inserted and will root quite well 
if placed on a shelf in a cool greenhouse in a 
light position. Probably best results are ob- 
tained by striking singly in small pots, and, 
when well rooted potting on into 48, or 
stronger ones into 6-inch, in which they will 
flower well. A well-drained compost is 
necessary for these plants, and they are most 
impatient of too much moisture during the 
winter. 


Melons 

The recent spell of hot weather was very 
favourable for plants growing in frames and 
they made good headway. ‘The climatic con- 
ditions having considerably changed, much 
care will be necessary to avoid the plants 
receiving any check. Whilst the roots of the 
plants with swelling fruits must not lack 
moisture there must be a considerable reduc- 
tion of atmospheric moisture. Superfluous 
foliage must be kept thinned out, so that sun 
and air may have proper play amongst the 
plants. Plants with ripening fruits should 
have a little air on at all times unless it is 
very wet outside. H. TuRNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Early Peach house 

As soon as the fruits are all gathered the 
ventilators of the early Peach-house ought to 
be opened to their widest extent, and, in 
addition, the syringe can be put to work 
twice daily until the foliage drops. Thorough 
exposure ripens the wood, and the cool night 
air is beneficial to the trees. It may be 
added that the roots of Peach trees are never 
entirely at rest; it follows that the border 
should at no time suffer from any lack of 
moisture. Should the border become dry, 
bud-dropping is a certain sequel. 


Vineries 

Scalding is not entirely unknown even in 
well-managed vineries, and more especially 
in the case of Muscats;~ such as Lady 
Downe’s, Mrs. Pince, and Madresfield Court. 
The correct remedy is, of course, to leave 
plenty of foliage and to ventilate freely, 
especially in the early morning. If scalding 
persists in the case of houses in which the 
Vines have been too closely stopped a light 
shading may be used and a spare net thrown 
over the roof on very sunny days may be 
sufficient. Vines are gross feeders, and if 
the borders are well drained (as they ought 
to be) it is highly unlikely that they will re- 
ceive too much moisture at this season. 
During the past few weeks the outside ther- 
mometer has fluctuated considerably, and it 
is as well to be ready, in the event of a cold 
spell, to apply a little heat, particularly in the 
Muscat-house. 


Seed sowing 

If it be necessary to sow any seeds at the 
moment, when the soil is dry and the 
weather hot, it is advisable thoroughly to 
soak the seed-bed in the evening and to sow 
the seeds in the early hours of the following 
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WEEK 


day. Under such conditions good 
have an excellent opportunity of ¢ 
If young seedlings have, pert 
pricked out, a similar procedur 
followed. Shading may. be needful, 
can be impfovised by sticking a few 
or Laurel branches in the lines. T 
suffice until the weather changes or uy 
young plants take hold. It is wel 
while to pay attention to these ¢ 
dealing with Polyanthi or with For. 
Nots, which soon perish when dis 

hot, dry weather. i 


Hedge trimming 
This is a very suitable time for 
Yew hedges if the work, for any Fr. 
been held up. Trimmed at this tir 
after-growth will be negligible and the 
will retain their neat appearance thro 
the remainder of the year. The Golde 
ought to be trimmed more lightly th 
common variety. a 


Melon house = 

Plants which are carrying from fou! 
fruits will require some assistance 
nothing is better than weak liquid. 
from the tank. Keep the watering-c 
away from the main stem; the princip 
are not there, and, if water lodges roi 
neck of the plant, canker may be | 
some if the weather be dull. Cracke 
bear witness against faulty veni 
especially in the early morning. Disc 
water when the fruits begin to ripe 
ventilate very freely. 


Plant houses a 
Anything intended for late or 
flowering and which is likely to nee 
room at the roots ought to be attende 
once and moved on into a suitable 
repotted without delay the roots will | 
opportunity of getting to work bef 
days shorten. Very firm potting is ¢ 
in the case of subjects like Heaths, Ep 
Acacias, and Azaleas. Loose potti1 
cause a plant to ‘‘ hustle on,” but { 
growth and, consequently, a better qu 
bloom, the soil ought to be ramm 
home in the pot. In ventilating cons 
or greenhouse there can be no fixed ri 
the rule-of-thumb man usually fail 
greater mistake can be made at this 
than that of keeping plant-houses t 
either by night or by day. : 


Sweet Peas oT 
At the moment Sweet Peas raised i 
in spring and planted out are giving 
anxiety. While flowering quite fre 
growth appears to be arrested, anc 
rain threatens, it is intended to give t 
a sprinkling of nitrate of soda, whic 
rule, results in a rapid renewal of 
On the other hand, growth among 
Sweet Peas is all that can be desir 
bloom will, in a day or two, be abund 


The kitchen garden ; 
Hardy Lettuces can be sown freely. 
Cabbages, too, ought to be sown ple 
No one ought to rely upon a single se 
early Cabbages and no one ough 
upon a single variety. Seeds sho 
be obtained from a reliable source 
seeds are dearest in the end. alt is 
dressing, especially for green CfOPS; 
dry weather. If such are visibly $ 
from drought no one can go wn 
ing salt at the rate of 4 ozs. t0 & 
yard. On very light and porous soil: 
known + Ib. to the square yard to ¢! 
results. If necessary more Turn 
sown. W. Mcbt 


Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshir 
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latering outside borders 


titch in time saves nine,’’ the timely 
g of outside borders is repaid over 
er again, not only by an improve- 

weight and quality of the crops, 
y keeping the foliage fresh and free 
cts. Although the rainfall in some 
ne country has been heavy, in others 
sen extremely light and quite in- 
to the requirements of Vines and 
vhose roots have the run of borders 
et to 3 feet in thickness, with a foot 
fof clean drainage beneath them. 
wh borders, composed principally of 
aterials through which water passes 
a summer fall of 20 inches to 30 
jat is, during the period in which 
ants have to perform all their work 
o¢ much. But instead of spreading 
ly over the whole of the growing 
» bulk of the water should be given 
| fruit is swelling and stoning and 
re in full force. Mid-season and 
3s just now will take any reasonable 
of water. If tepid and of a gener- 
e so much the better, but lacking 
nience for making it warm in any 
7 the temperature may be increased 
(uality improved by exposure for 24 
opén tanks, which should abound in 
‘llappointed garden. Where the 
(the water is moved by physical 
the labour, of course, is heavy, but 
ases out of 10, pipe water, which 
most exposure to.the sun and _ air, 
‘orced into open tanks several feet 
less above the level of the highest 
Wherever a broad, shallow, open 
be provided for the reception of the 
erilal a stop tap screwed for the 
at of a hose pipe may be let into the 
ind from this a handy boy just as 
a man can water all the borders 
le radius of the pipe. Pipe or hose 
being rather deceptive, it is abso- 
ential that the outlet within a given 
«scertained, and then, having calcu- 
| area of any given border, the 
must work a given number of hours 
‘is allowed to move forward. Where 
scarce or plentiful even, especially if 
application can be economised and 
rature raised by passage through a 
ir of fresh stable litter on its way to 
we of the border; indeed, timely 
specially after. warm thunder 
-not unfrequently renders artificial 
junnecessary, but in this case a good 
fter a hot, dry day carries a great 
armth down to the surface roots. If 
ithrough a set of houses after a hot, 
‘5 how often do we notice that 
5 tinge of brown upon the leaves not 
usky corners, but more or less over 
rt of the trellis. Heavy thunder 
hough it does not kill spider, gives 
vants of the houses such a percepti- 
‘orward, that we often wonder how 
| have been allowed to reach this 
mn by setting pipes and barrels going 


at of spider might have been pre- 
trees, again, with their thousands of 
read out in an artificial way within 
jt 16 inches of broad squares of 
illy lapped glass, not unfrequently 
and plead, as plainly as trees can 
f copious supplies of water. The 
r engine may be applied most lustily 
_ lower sides of the leaves, but the 
es, often exposed to a roasting tem- 
‘et but a very imperfect bath, and 
rey do obtain an abundance, spider 
ad and fruit will drop so long as the 
S dry at the roots. The spread 
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of spider, the premature dropping and ripen- 
ing of Peaches and the shanking of Grapes, 
due to a dribbling system of watering, surely 
are serious evils, but the mischief, unfor- 
tunately, does not end here, as the roots 
denied water near the surface descend in 
search of it below the drainage, if not actually 
into the subsoil, and what follows? All goes 
fairly well so long as the weather continues 
dry, and yet there is just a tendency to black 
footstalks, although the berries may not be 
too sour for eating. In due course the 
clusters are cut and used, but the Vines per- 
sist in forcing crude laterals when they ought 
to be resting. A wet season follows; those 
unripe roots perish; the Vines the following 
spring break weakly, show thin clusters, 
which set badly, if they do not run away into 
tendrils, when the cultivator, after putting up 
with an indifferent crop of fruit, finds that he 
must lift the roots and re-make the border. 
The stitch in time in the form of copious 
watering has been neglected, and very many 
stitches must be put in before the Vines can 
be restored to a fruitful condition. Peach 
trees whose roots are forced down into the 
subsoil are equally sensitive and unmanage- 
able, as they form gross watery shoots, which 
set very few flower-buds and these of inferior 
quality. A few may develop perfect flowers, 
but the majority of them rot or drop, and 
confusion the following year is confounded. 
The stitch in time has been missed, and root- 
lifting is the only way out of the difficulty. 
A Vine in a well-drained border will take 
30 inches of water;.a Peach tree will take 
24 inches. A rain gauge will register that 
which falls from the clouds, and an observant 
cultivator will make good the deficiency. 


Fruit buds 


The development of the embryo fruit bud 
is now in progress, and it is most important 
that the roots of trees and bushes are pro- 
vided with proper food. Any neglect in this 
matter during the summer months cannot be 
rectified in the winter without a very great 
delay in fruit production. 

Fruit bud formation, it should be remem- 
bered, occupies one year or more according 
to the kind of tree. In the growth of 
Peaches, Nectarines, Raspberries, and 
Gooseberries we have examples of quick fruit 
bud formation. The young healthy shoots of 
these produced this season will form stems, 
leaves, and fruit buds before autumn. Many 
sorts of Apples and Pears, according to 
variety, take several years, depending to a 
great extent upon the stock they have been 
worked on. 

Now to assist a plant in its important work 
of fruit bud formation, there are three ways: 
Mulching, feeding with manure-water, and 
giving dressings of artificials. 

With mulching, that is, covering the soil 
with 3 inches or 4 inches of good fanmyard 
manure, the advantage is that the surface 
soil is not only maintained in a nice moist 
condition which keeps the surface roots from 
being checked by drought, but every shower 
of rain carries down with it the fertilising 
properties of the manure. According to the 
age of the tree the root fibres are some dis- 
tance from the stem, but in all cases the 
manure should be kept away from the main 
stem, or the soil may be made sour and 
canker set in. 

Well-established trees should be mulched 
as far as the branches extend and a little 
further to encourage the extension of root 
formation. 

Liquid-manure from the stables or cow 
sheds is excellent, and should be given 
diluted with an equal quantity of water. 
Apply it only after the ground has been 
thoroughly moistened by rain or applications 
of clear water. 
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Artificial manures, valuable to all fruit 
trees, are sulphate of potash, sulphate of 
ammonia, and superphosphate of lime. But 
it is best for the amateur to purchase the com- 
pound manures, because not only is the mix- 
ing of manures an unpleasant job, but there 
is little fear of giving excessive doses if the 
makers’ directions are carried out. Many of 
our large growers favour the ready com- 
pounded article rather than bothering to pre- 
pare their own. 

Many large fruit growers extensively use 
shoddy manure, a waste from cotton mills, 
containing a fair amount of nitrogen. Not 
alone for this is it used, but because it pro- 
vides humus to the soil, and is valuable on 
this account alone, as farmyard manure is 
difficult to obtain in many districts. 

By its use many orchards have been greatly 
improved, and it will be found hungry, sandy, 
or gravelly soils are as greatly benefited as 
those of a much heavier nature. If spread on 
the surface and lightly forked in, it quickly 
becomes incorporated with the surface layer 
of soil. Many hungry soils would be greatly 
improved by a dressing, for its effects last for 
several years. BH 


Summer pruning fruit trees 


It is now time to do summer pruning, that 
is, the shortening of all the lateral shoots, or 
breast-wood, of fruit trees trained on walls. 
The chief objects of summer pruning are. to 
expose the fruit to the sunshine in order to 
assist them to ripen. Secondly, the rise of 
sap is checked and does not flow to any ex- 
tent into the laterals, but causes the fruit to 
swell much better. The third main reason 
for summer pruning is to try to get well- 
ripened wood for next season, and by cutting 
off the soft green tips of the shoots helps 
them to ripen much better. 

It is not advisable to cut back the shoots 
too severely because a certain number of 
leaves are necessary for transpiration, and a 
large percentage of plant foods are taken in 
from the air by the leaves. It would be in- 
jurious to the trees to prune them too 
severely. 

Cutting back all the lateral shoots to five 
leaves from the base and leaving the leaders 
untouched. is, probably, the best method. 
This operation is best when done about the 
end of July or the beginning of August, and 
care should be taken not to,start to prune too 
early, because if the trees are still in growth 
the sap will continue to flow into the lateral 
shoots and from them side shoots will com- 
mence to grow. If, after pruning, this lateral 
growth appears, the main objects of summer 
pruning have not been attained, and much 
valuable time has been wasted. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Red Currants, and Cherries 
should be pruned in this way. 

Gavin Brown. 

Craigo House Gardens, Montrose. 


To preserve fruit when pecked 
by birds 


Complaints are already heard that birds 
have commenced their attack on the choicer 
varieties of Apples and Pears, and a hole 
once made, however small, the work of de- 
struction will soon be completed. If wasps 
are locally troublesome, and even if these 
insects are not in evidence, premature decay 
will set in before the fruit attains the ripen- 
ing stage. It does not seem to be generally 
known that this can be prevented if taken in 
time, that is, when the holes are still tiny, by 
the use of plaster of Paris. Mix a little of 
this to the consistency of thin paste;. and 
after carefully wiping out the holes with a bit 
of cotton wool, fill in with the :mixture, 
taking care that the edges round the holes 
are perfectly smooth. Fruit so treated will 
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keep sound until ripe. I have seen it stated 
that wasps are responsible for the initial tap- 
ping, but have never found this to be so; they 
follow the birds in the case of Apples and 
Pears, and the earwig with the softer fruit, 
as Peaches, Nectarines, and Figs. On very 
old walls this insect is very troublesome and 
difficult to dislodge. E. BURRELL. 
Hardwick. 


The cultivation of Black Currants 


Pruning immediately the crop is 
gathered 

LACK CURRANTS do well in a great 
Bieics of soils. Even when planted on 

peaty land that has been well dug, or, 
better still, double-dug, and well-manured, 
good crops may be obtained. A medium 
rich loam, however, suits them best. Posi- 
tion is of great importance. They should be 
planted where they will receive the maximum 
amount of light and air; but shelter from 
high winds is also very important. 

The ground intended for Black Currants 
should receive a very liberal dressing of farm- 
yard manure; and, this requires to be dug in 
deeply. 

Planting should be done in November or 
the latter part of October. This will allow 
the plants to get a good root-hold before the 
winter sets in, and they will start growing 
freely in the spring-time. Never plant the 
bushes less than 6 feet apart each way. 
Many people make the mistake by planting 
too closely, with the result that they become 
weak, and do not crop satisfactorily in course 
of a few years, through lack of sufficient 
light. Take out a good, deep hole, and plant 
the bushes about a foot deep. Spread _ the 
roots out in all directions; and first of all 
cover them with fine soil, then a few spadefuls 
of ordinary soil, and make them firm by 
tramping down the soil. Never plant when 
the ground is in a sodden condition. 

If one-year-old bushes are planted they 
usually have two or three shoots on each 
bush. Such bushes may yield a small crop 
the first year, but most likely they will make 
very little growth. Much better bushes will 
be obtained if these shoots are cut off 2 inches 
or 3 inches from the ground in spring after 
planting. If this is done good growths will 
be produced the first summer, and a small 
crop may be looked for the second year. It 
is in after years, however, that the benefit is 
reaped. 

When the bushes are well established and 
cropping freely—say, in four or five years— 
make a point of cutting out two or three of 
the oldest branches annually. Cut them off 
a few inches from the ground. This is all 
the pruning they require. The best time to 
do this is immediately the crop is gathered. 
It will encourage the formation of young 
wood and will also allow the light and air 
into the bushes to ripen the young shoots. 
Never negléct to prune Black Currants. If 
this is done each yeat bushes will continue 
to crop satisfactorily for a long time, pro- 
vided no disease makes its appearance. 
Manuring should be done after the pruning 
is completed. Give each bush a top-dressing 
of good cow manure. If good manure is 
difficult to obtain give a handful of bone- 
meal and a handful of sulphate of potash to 
each bush, and fork it lightly in, then apply 
whatever farmyard manure is available. 

In Black Currant growing the aim is 
always to have as much young wood as possi- 
ble, and this can only be obtained by 
judicious pruning and manuring. This 
summer I saw a small plantation of Currants 
that was planted 15 years ago. The bushes 
were healthy and carrying a crop estimated 
at 12 lbs. per bush. They had been regularly 
pruned and manured each year. 
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When purchasing young bushes make sure 
that they are free from Big Bud and rever- 
sion. Stocks of Black Currants may now be 
obtained from many of the leading nursery- 
men certified by the Ministry of Agriculture 
to be true to name and free from these 
diseases. 

During dry weather keep hoeing between 
the bushes as often as possible. This will 
conserve the moisture. Mulching with lawn 
mowings or short grass during summer will 
also prove beneficial. ** Sorway.” 


Renovating Vine borders 


NYONE having Black Hamburgh Vines 
in the early or second early houses 
which, through old age or other cause, 
have not produced so good crops of Grapes 
during the last few years as could be desired, 
I would strongly advise to cut all the bunches 
as soon as they are ripe with about 9 inches 
of wood attached to each bunch. The wood 
attached to the bunches should be inserted 
in bottles of water resting on the edges of the 
shelves in the Grape or fruit room, or any 
other conveniently dry and cool place until 
the Grapes are required for use. This done, 
root out the old Vines, remove the probably 
exhausted and sour soil from a narrow strip 
of the border, say 5 feet wide, examine the 
drainage, and, if necessary, re-arrange it, 
placing over it a layer of thinly cut turf, 
grass side down. Then fill the space exca- 
vated with a compost consisting of sound 
turfy loam, four parts wood-ashes, four parts 
lime-rubble, four parts fresh horse droppings, 
and about an ordinary-sized garden barrowful 
of fresh soot, mixing the whole well together 
before wheeling it on to the border. In pre- 
paring the border make allowance for the 
soil settling down about 6 inches -within as 
many weeks from the time of making it. 
PLANTING THE ViINES.—Before commencing 
this operation the woodwork, glass, and 
brickwork should be thoroughly cleansed ; 
the latter should be washed with hot lime and 
the former with soft soapy water. If home- 
grown Vines are not at hand the cultivator 
should buy them from someone who is re- 
puted for the cultivation and sending out of 
clean, healthy Vines. The plants, when 
thoroughly moist at the roots, should be 
turned out of the pots, have the drainage re- 
moved, and the soil all round the ball of earth 
and roots loosened with a pointed stick and 
be then planted at 3 feet apart and about 
1 inch deeper than they were in the pots. 
Make the soil firm about them in planting, 
then put a stick to each plant for support, 
and secure the stick to the trellis, leaving it 
sufficiently long to subside about 6 inches 
with the soil. With this object in view tie 
the sticks loosely to the wires, so that sticks, 
Vines, and soil may all sink together. ‘Having 
done this, give sufficient tepid water through 
a rose to settle the soil about the roots, and 
afterwards give a surface-dressing of horse 
droppings or other short manure to the thick- 
ness of 2 inches or 3 inches. Shade the 
Vines with mats for a few days until: roots 
have pushed into the new soil, and damp 
them slightly overhead three times a day 
until they have made fresh growth, after 
which syringing in the morning and after- 
noon will suffice, damping, however, the sur- 
face of the border, pathways, and walls twice 
during the interval on bright sunshiny days, 
say at 11 and 1 o’clock. 


STOPPING THE VinEs.—After the Vine roots 
have got hold of the ‘soil every means should 
be taken to concentrate all the energies of 
the Vine in the thickening of the rods and 
the enlargement and consolidation of the 
buds. The lateral shoots springing from the 
axils of the leaves must be pinched at the first 
or second joint, as also should the sub- 
laterals, and those which afterwards appear 
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should. be pinched close back. Th 
rods, after they have made 2 feet of 
should likewise be stopped, afterward 
ing out the laterals resulting from ¢h 
ping, and thereby causing the latent 
the base—which, if the laterals hg 
allowed to grow as leaders, ~ 
the case, would not move till next , 
push into growth after the ino 
10 days. ‘The sap, in the meantime, 
necessarily directed to the develop: 
both stems and buds. ‘Thus treated f 
first, an uniform plumpness of buds is 
along the entire length of the several 
WATERING AND VENTILATION.—Give 
supplies of clear water to the roots 
condition of the soil indicates dryness, 
ing with a few tubfuls of liquid-ma 
each strip of border. Syringe the Vi 
house generally morning and aften 
closing time, about 4 o’clock on brigt 
days, as much with a view to pron 
growing atmosphere as preventing tt 
from being attacked by Red Spider, 
late the vineries freely between the | 
admitting fresh air in the morning (a 
which should be put on late in the 
had been taken off for an hour whe 
ing the Vines, &c., at 6 a.m.) and t 
off in the afternoon, so as to secure 
jointed and consolidated growth, 
which good results need not be ¢ 
Vines thus treated will reach the to 
rafters before the end of the season, 
necessary, may be allowed to beat 
bunches each next year. This me 
procedure has everything to comin 
adoption, seeing that a crop is taken : 
old Vines this year in time to establis 
ones for carrying a light crop next ye 
H 


Pot trees 

Trees in orchard-house or growi 
where carrying heavy crops of Apple: 
Plums, etc., should receive regula 
ance with manure-water until ripenin 
is apparent. Unless suitable suppor! 
way of nets are in use for the fruit 
be necessary to secure large fruits 0 
and Pears with strong broad strands 
to prevent damage. 


INDOOR PLAN! 


Streptosolen Jameson: 
Firs: covering the back wall of. 


house or show house, where it | 

sary to hide from view either | 
brickwork or, perhaps, the whitewas 
face of the wall, the above-named plan 
to beat. It is a fast grower, and un 
genial conditions will produce great 
ties each year of its trusses of | 
orange-coloured flowers at the end 
trailing shoots.’ Some years ago th 
used this plant to cover a wall in al 
which at various seasons Cyclamen 
Pelargoniums, and Gloxinias were di 
and, when in flower, it was always 
admired, the trusses in many ! 
equalling a cricket ball in size. It W: 
to be more floriferous when the 10 
confined either in a large pot OF 
when planted out. Even when out ¢ 
the growths serve to form a beautif 
ground of greenery. A. | 


Gloxinias 

As the earliest plants will be pas 
flower they may be stood in a col 
but the watering should be regularly: 
to until the foliage shows signs ‘ 
away, when it may then be gradual 
held. These plants are most useful 
conservatory during the summer 4! 
autumn, and will respond to mucl 
treatment than is generally given 


ad 
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Queries and answers are inserted in 
ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
follow these rules: All communications 
learly written on one side of ‘the paper 
addressed. to the Epiror of GARDENING 
, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
tters on business should be sent to the 
The name and address of the sender 
ed in addition to any designation he 
> to be used in the paper. When more 
query is sent, each should be on a 
yiece of paper; the name and address 
ed to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
sent to press some days in advance of 
ies cannot always be replied to in the 
odiately following their receipt. We do 
jto queries by post. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


. 
| Nerine Bowdeni 
5.).—The top of the bulbs should be 
sbeneath the surface and the bulbs 
aches apart. At this distance they 
jin undisturbed for several years at 
‘fa warm wall, or even in a warm 
lred border. 


ig the foliage of Iris sibirica 

iL stylosa 

Bramble).—The foliage of the 
ould not be removed until it has 
lown, which is generally about the 
eptember and early October, and 
ne latter—which never really dies 
igether—may be thinned and the 
sgured leaves removed in April. It 
tual to cut the leaves of this Iris 
rthe same. manner as one would 
vafing Iris. 


, Lilies in the open air 

.B.).—These love a partially shaded 
such as that afforded by summer- 
tes, a sandy soil enriched with leaf- 
» peat, and well drained. The 
nould be trenched for a depth of 


niches to 3 feet. Beds made up in 


yor Azaleas and Rhododendrons suit 
ies admirably, and the former pro- 
snecessary shade and protection to 
ix. Disease—often present in im- 
Ibs—is the most frequent cause of 
id this is very difficult to stamp out; 
‘actically impossible, and from your 
ve consider this the cause of your 
louble, a trouble by no means un- 
ito this beautiful species. The 
id not injure them, and although a 
Is is not desirable at any time, we 
ed a little fertiliser to be very bene- 
jied when stout shafts of bloom are 
ag the bud stage. You might cut 
s down, lift the bulbs, and remove 
ing matter, then soak them in a 
ide with permanganate of potash, 
ire quite dry, dust them with sul- 
plant again in a fresh position any 
pear to be sound. 


id Anemones 
'P.).—A very excellent strain of St. 
Anemones is sent out by Mrs. 


| Creagh Castle, Doneraile, Co. 
‘land, 


ifort shaded south-west wall and 
its for border 


arace Sydney).—For the wall we 
@sminum nudiflorum and Solanum 
es, the former to bloom during 
éd the latter from mid-summer on- 
Failing either of these we recom- 
hse Reve d’Or. For the border, 
wdalinum, L. Henryi, Lysimachia 
| Campanula persicifolia, C. lacti- 
| latifolia, and CC. carpatica, 
m sulphureum, Snowdrops, Fritti- 

fis in variety, Heucheras (all 


varieties), Iris sibirica Bleu Coeleste, Thalic- 
trum dipterocarpum, Trollius Orange and 
Lemon Queen, Violas in variety, and 
Primulas in variety if the position is a moist 
one. 


Taking Pink and Sweet William cut- 
tings 

(Mary Moore).—The cutting No. 2, with a 
heel attached, is the correct kind of cutting 
to use. The leaves, however, should be re. 
moved for about 14 inches from the base. 
Almost any kind of Pink cutting will strike 
if taken with a heel, but it is advisable to 
secure the best, such as your No. 2. If 
dibbled in firmly quite a large percentage will 
strike in the open air. The soil should be 
sandy, and a little shade given during the 
first weelx following their insertion will as- 
sist them. Dibbled into boxes of sandy soil 
and placed in a cool, closed, and shady frame, 
go per cent will strike in about three weeks, 
The latter method should be adopted for 
striking the Sweet Williams, and the stout- 
est cuttings with a heel attached used. 


The right time to divide Platycodon and 
Dahlias as herbaceous plants 

(B. H.).—The best time to divide the 
Platycodon is about the last week in Sep- 
tember. Dahlias are not usually regarded 
as herbaceous plants, and we do not think 
you would be justified in exhibiting them as 
such. Paragraph 187 of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s ‘‘ Rules for Judging ”’ 
reads as follows:—Herbaceous plants have 
flower-stems which die down to the ground 
yearly, but rootstocks: which remain alive 
throughout several winters. For garden 
purposes the word “ rootstock.’’ includes all 
bulbs, corms, and tubers. When compiling 
schedules such points should be clearly: de- 
fined, and we advise you to consult the 
Secretary of the Society with which you 
anticipate showing as to this matter before- 
hand and thus avoid disappointment. 


Increasing Verbena venosa and Salvia 
virgata nemorosa 

(P. Griffiths)—Verbena venosa should be 
lifted and planted in boxes in October, and 
the boxes placed in a cool frost-proof frame. 
In spring, when the young shoots are about 
3 inches in length, they may be taken off 
with a small portion of root attached and 
dibbled into sandy soil, in which they will 
soon root. In borders they will remain for 
years if given slight protection during the 
winter. Salvia virgata may be easily in- 
creased by seed and by division of the roots 
early in October. 


Plants for a narrow sunny border 

I have a narrow border here along the 
south wall of the house without shade. 
Would you kindly recommend me a few 
things you think might furnish it? Ages 
strip is of gravelly soil. At present there, are 
some Tree Lupins (very sickly), Flag Iris 
which seem to do well), large red Poppies 
ee enough in flower), and Sweet Williams 


m9 


(which do well enough), but all these are 
soon spent, and at present the border looks 
miserable ** ORCHARD,” 


[The following would prove successful in 
such a position and be a source of interest 
and beauty over a considerable period :— 
(Enothera missouriensis, Linum narbonense, 
Sparaxis pulcherrima, Chelone  barbata, 
Platycodon grandiflorum, Scabiosa caucasica 
in variety, Anemone Hupuensis, A. jcponica 
var. Whitlwind, A. Pulsatilla, Aquilegias, 
Agapanthus Mooreanus, Gypsophila panicu- 


lata, Campanula muralis, C.  carpatica 
pallida, Galega  Hartlandi, Eryngium 
amethystina, Morina longifolia, Erigeron 
Quakeress, Iberis gibraltarica, Rudbeckia 


purpurea, Phloxes in variety if kept well 
watered during hot weather, Linum flavum, 
Romneya Coulteri, Border Carnations and 
Pinks in variety, Coronation, Inchmery and 
Gertrude are lovely kinds, Pyrethrums, 
Pentstemons, Monarda didyma, the Madonna 
Lily (L. candidum) and L. tigrinum splen- 
dens, L. chalcedonicum, and Montbretias. | 


Raising and growing the Bearded Iris 
from seed 

(S. J. W.).—Seedlings are easy to raise, 
and the majority should bloom within two 
years of the ripening of the seed. Sow the 
seeds about October in pots of rather rich, 
light -soil containing a fair proportion of 
either well-seasoned leaf-mould or well- 
decayed manure and some old lime-rubble. 
The pots should then be sunk to the rim in 
the open in a bed of ashes if the soil be 
heavy or in the ground if the soil is light and 
well drained. Cover the pots with wire 
netting to keep off birds and leaves, etc., and 
leave exposed to frost and snow. In March 
the young shoots should appear, and it is 
then advisable to transfer the pots to a cold 
frame or house. This is necessary not only 
as a protection of the young shoots from late 
frosts, but in order to encourage rapid 
growth, and by the end of May they will be 
ready for planting out at 1 foot apart in their 
permanent quarters. In good soil and a 
sunny position 80 to 90 per cent. will flower 
the following year. Three things are neces- 
sary, and without these successful cultiva- 
tion for any length of time is impossible, 
namely, sunshine, lime, and good drainage. 
The soil should be good, but not unduly en- 
riched with manure, although a little of the 
latter, if well matured, is an advantage. 


Alstromerias 

Can you inform me where I can obtain 
Alstr6émeria Ligtu var, angustifolia, illus- 
trated in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of July 
14th? W. H. DRAKE. 

[Alstrémeria Ligtu var. angustifolia is not 
yet in commerce. A somewhat similar plant 
can be obtained from Messrs. Ladhams, of 
Southampton, under the name of Alstromeria 
Ladhami. | 


FRUIT 


Melons under glass 

Can Melons be grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse, as I have just built a house and 
put heating apparatus in for winter use? 
If they can be grown in-same (1) when is 
the best time? (2) What is the best way of 
planting ? FOWLERS. 

[It would be difficult to grow Melons in 
an ordinary greenhouse. The Melon re- 
quires a regular bottom heat, which is usually 
provided by hot-water pipes passing through 
the bed, or. by fermenting materials in_the 
case of Melons grown in brick pits. Two 
varieties, Cantelupe and Queen Anne’s 
Pocket, might possibly succeed if planted in 
a.very firm bed of good loam not later than 
the first week in May. On the whole, how- 
ever, under ordinary greenhouse conditions 
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the culture of Melons would be disappointing 
and is not advised. ] ; 


Vines unsatisfactory 

(J. S.).—The primary trouble appears to be 
the result of over-watering the Vines at some 
time, possibly in their earlier stages and be- 
fore the roots had got to work in the fresh 
soil. But if, as you appear to indicate, you 
grow Cucumbers and Geraniums in_ the 
house in addition to the Vines, the proba- 
bility of over-watering becomes almost a cer- 
tainty. The leaves show no symptoms of 
Red Spider, but all were so dried up when 
received that it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether insects were present or not. 
To give your Vines a chance clear out all 
other plants and, in early November, lift the 
young rods, examine the roots, and cut away 
cleanly any which may have rotted at the tip. 
Then replant in fresh soil which contains a 
little charcoal—this does not imply the re- 
making of the border, but merely that the 
sites of the rods be given fresh soil. Then 
fork up the remainder of the border and dress 
it with freshly slaked lime-until it is uni- 
formly white. This will help to sweeten the 
soil. Water very carefully, increasing the 
amount of moisture in accordance with the 
growth of the Vines. 


Vines 

(W. Fleming)—We have examined your 
specimens and we can find nothing that 
would account for the foliage being so small 
as it is. We agree with you that the damage 
to the older foliage may be due to the use of 
liver of sulphur. Your query seems to be 
one that can only be dealt with by a visit to 
the house in question, and we advise you to 
write to your County Horticultural Adviser 
at the County Hall, Lewes, giving him a 
brief outline of your trouble. He will then, 
if necessary, visit your place, and.may be 
able to find the cause of the trouble. 


ROSES 


Roses turning white 

(Mrs. Labouchere).—Much of this is due to 
drought at the roots and the exceptionally 
scorching sunshine, which has drawn out the 
colour from the blooms. Your plants are in 
need of extra nourishment, such as a good 
top-dressing of farmyard manure ‘to which 
has been added a sprinkling of Peruvian 
guano, followed by a soaking of water. This 
will not affect the colour of the present sea- 
son’s blooms, but it will have the effect of 
building up stronger growth for next year’s 
flowers. During October or November a 
little good turfy loam dug into the surface 
will also prove most beneficial. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomato foliage 

(Rotherwood).—The samples sent in 
arrived in better condition for examination 
and show signs of being attacked by 
Botrytis Rot, which is caused by the fungus 
Botrytis cinera. We are not entirely satis- 
fied with the case because this fungus is one 
that is very common as a saprophyte, and is 
also, under certain conditions, capable of be- 
coming a parasite. In your case it looks to 
us as if something else killed the foliage and 
then the Botrytis attacked the dead areas. 
The glass may be the source of the trouble, 
but again we hardly think that it is pro- 
bable. Glasshouse builders do not, as a rule, 
spoil their reputation by putting bad glass 
into a house. You could.test if it is the glass 
at fault by putting in a few pot plants. If 
the glass is wrong they, too, should burn. 
If, after you have tested the glass, you find 
nothing to account for the trouble, please 
send us a complete plant together with as 
much root as you can get. The whole should 
be packed in a tin box. With the material 


 chiffchaff, and the wood wren. 
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we have at present we are unable to be of 
any definite help. All we can determine is 
that the Botrytis is present, but we are 
doubtful if it is the cause of your trouble. 


Diseased Carrot 

(Carrot).—Your Carrot is affected with 
Root Rot (Rhizocetonia crocorum). This 
disease is fairly common amongst Carrots, 
but does not, asa rule, cause “any 
very serious damage. Your best plan will 
be to take up and burn all the plants affected 
and adopt as long a rotation as is possible. 
Spraying is useless against this disease. 
Where the disease has been serious treat the 
soil with a solution made by adding 1 oz. of 
carbolic acid to 1 gallon of water and 
thoroughly soak the soil with the solution 
three weeks prior to sowing the seeds. On 
a large scale this treatment. would not be 
economic, : 


MISCELLANEOUS 
White Fly 


(Sora).—Your best plan will be to use a 
good nicotine wash on your Chrysanthemums 
at intervals of a few days so as to reduce the 
numbers of White Fly present. When the 
plants are brought under glass they should 
be lightly fumigated with calcium cyanide at 
intervals of four to five days. The dosage 
should not be more than 4 oz. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and full directions will be given by the 
vendors as to the correct method of using 
calcium cyanide. The fumigant mentioned 
in your letter will control White Fly on most 
plants, but serious damage often results to 
Chrysanthemums. 


Willow wrens 


Can you tell me how I can stop birds de- 
stroying the flower-buds of Sweet Peas? 
They only started to attack them year before 
last, but since then I have hardly been able 
to pick a bunch of Sweet Peas as the buds 
have been picked to pieces before they start 
to open. _ The bird chiefly responsible for this 
is the willow wren. I have tried various 
devices to keep them off, but nothing seems 
to frighten them. I have now got the whole 
row netted over with an inch mesh Straw- 
berry net, but they get through this without 
any difficulty. Would it be of any use to 
spray the Sweet Peas with ‘‘ Abol’’ or any 
other wash? I am not the only sufferer 
from these depredations, as a good many 
garden owners about here have the same 
experience, but in some other gardens they 
seem to be free from the attacks of these 
little birds. Up to 1926 I never had any 
trouble, but since then they have been a pest. 

: Cray bes We 

[Your letter came as a surprise because, 
although several birds will damage Sweet 
Pea flowers, we cannot find a record of the 
willow wren damaging any garden crop. 
The following is taken from Leaflet No. 11, 
‘“A Few Notes on the Food of Wild Birds,” 
issued by the University of Leeds and York- 
shire Council for Agricultural Education :— 
The whitethroat, another of our summer 
visitors, feeds largely on caterpillars, Green 
Fly, and other garden pests. It takes some 
fruit, especially Currants and Raspberries. 
Three little birds allied to the whitethroat 
deserve mention—the willow wren, 
hiff i They are 
similar in appearance, though not in voice, 
and are in some districts collectively known 
as miller-thumbs. They may frequently be 
seen in gardens picking innumerable small 
insects and Green Fly from fruit — trees, 
hopping about in a peculiarly gentle manner, 
and examining the leaves with great as- 
siduity. They also render valuable protec- 
tion to forest trees, for they devour the 
destructive leaf-rolling caterpillars, which at 
times cause great devastation. The wren 


- seen hunting along the sides of 


the | 


August 11 


occupies a somewhat unusual 
amongst birds, for it is not usually 
as a dangerous foe either to the 
server, the farmer, or the 
food consists of insects, for whi 


bottoms of hedges.’’ We shoul 
the Secretary of the York 
Union, The Museum, Hull, y 
ested in your observations. 
which appears to be of muc 
terring birds from picking off 
to spray the plants with a solut 
a bitter principle, such as qi 
should try the effect of the fol 
soap, 3 lb.; quassia, 1 lb. ; wa 
The quassia chips are steeped i 
for 48 hours and then the extra 
The soft soap is dissolved in | 
water and allowed to cool. 


the whole made up to 10 gallon 
water. The quassia chips will ; 
several lots of spray fluid. ] 


Painting frames 4 
(Scotia).—If painted with bes 
paint when the frames were 
they should have stood for at le 
When painting again we advise 
first, one coat of Vitrolite Under 
two coats of Vitrolite for the 
frames, and for the inside t 
Vitrolite only. This should sg 
years, and it is advisable that 
paint yourself from Carson an 
Works, Battersea, the price of 
Undercoating being 16s. per ga 
Vitrolite 18s. 6d. per gallon. 
them that it is for outside use 
structions will be sent you. : 


Lawn infested with Plantains 


(Stux).—As the lawn sands y 
have failed to destroy this w 
alternative is that of hand-wee 
method, although a tedious 
to recommend it. Measure 
sections 1 yard in width with a 
and weed each section thoroughl 
the most. satisfactory meth 
lawns. Your lawn requires fe 


Weed in tennis court 
(B. B.).—Apply a generous ¢ 
lawn sand—which should be 05 
one of the reliable horticultural 
advertising in our pages—early 
and again in April, and your 
then be cleared of this troub 
Prunella vulgaris (Self Heal) i 
the weed, and, failing an appli ation 
sand, hand-weeding (a tediou 
job) is your only remedy. 
NAMES OF PLA/ 
Semi-Aquatic.—1, Acorus ¢ 
Flag; 2, Typha latifolia (Ré 
Sagittaria sagittifolia  (Arro’ 
Butomus umbellatus (Flowerin 
B. H. A.—\Lemon-scented Vert 
citriodora). = 
H. F. Thompson.—Linum @ 
native of Crete. ~ = 
E. D. D., Aldershot.—Dwar ¥' 
Rose Mrs. F. W. Flight. 
F. P., Chilworth.—1, Phys 
iana; 2, Polygonum amplexi 
gonum campanulatum ; 4, Jas 
ianum ; 5, Syringa Emodi. , 
Silver How, Dorking.—Cystop 
Mrs. B. M. G., Southport.—1 
isophylla alba; 2, C. isophyl 
Polemonium confertum mellitu 
cinerea alba. 
H. Ballington and Sons.—Ro 
variety, probably Blush Ram 
variably flowers in large clusters, — 
Alpine.—1, Clematis orientalis 


i 
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; 2, Campanula Trachelium syn. 
ba 3, Sedum rupestre; 4, Sedum 


‘Frant. —Diplacus glutinosus syn. 
-lutinosus, native of California. 
ae Gaisford, St. Lawrence.—1, 
Jouglasi; 2, Spirzea discolor; 3s 
a var. dumosa (rather rare in 
; 4, Garrya elliptica; 5, Garrya 
 Deutzia discolor ; 7, Cotoneaster 


* 8, -Calycanthus floridus; 9, 
r ovalifolium var. aureum; 10, 
} ovalifolium; 11, Muehlenbeckia 


12, Muehlenbeckia complexa. 

rd’ ‘—The specimens sent are not 
gh to make identification certain. 
pear to be Silene noctiflora (Night 
¢Catchfly). The toothed 10-ribbed 
saracteristic of that species. 


tk (Salford) Flower Show 


\ days’ show held on August 4th 
irpassed anything previously held 
i. Generally speaking, the 339 
ve well filled and competition keen. 
whester and North of, England 
viety and the Manchester and Dis- 
v7 and Viola Society combined to 
show the success it deserved to be. 
» prize.and silver salver challenge 
je won by W. J. Garner and Son, 
i, for a nicely staged group of 
sgreenhouse plants, and they were 
cessful for Hydrangeas with some 
ued heads of good size. P. Gardner, 
li, took premier award for large- 
iiladioli, but had to be content with 
ice in the Primulinus section, L. 
|, of Grappenhall, here leading the 
set Peas were one of the features 
lw and of an exceptionally high 
_W. Scott, Styal, led the way here, 
jamjong which were ove: Mauve, 
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Elegance, Charming, 
Mrs. A, Searles. W. Weaver, Mold, was a 
good second, among which Royal "Mauve, 
Elegance, Charming , Powerscourt, and Hebe 
were outstanding. oh Wadsworth and Son, 
Bishop Wilton, took third place. Ambler 
Carr, Utley, took the first in the class for a 
collection of cut flowers with a good variety 
of fine blooms. 

W. J. Garner and Son, Altrincham, 
figured prominently for a group of he irdy 
trees and shrubs, and gained first. The 
group of aquatic plants with pool resolved 
itself into a duel between Wm. Sharp, 
Withington, and P. Gardner, Addingham, 
ending in the order mentioned. 

The Orchids attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and A. J. Keeling and Son, Bradford, 
received the “ Daily Dispatch 9 Challenge 
Cup for best exhibit in show, also first and 
Gold Medal. J. B. Adamson, Esq., Black- 
pool (gardener, Mr. J. Howes), received 
second prize and a Gold Medal for some fine 
blooms of Cattleyas, Miltonia, etc. 

Phlox, Heleniums, Centaureas, etc., 
showed to good advantage in the herbaceous 
perennials, won by P. Gardner, Addingham. 
For Roses W. J. Garner and Son took first 
and Gold Medal, Fisher Holmes, Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Shot Silk, Ophelia, and 
Golden Emblem each adding their full quota 
to make a fine exhibit. G. Marriott was 
placed second, 

Nearly half of one large marquee was de- 
voted to table decorations. Mrs. J. Nixon, 
Alderley Edge, was first, closely followed by 
Dr. J. A. C. Roy, Cheadle Royal, Cheadle 
Hulme. . 

The Pansy and Viola classes were well 
filled, Rev. W. Rathbone, Burnley, taking 
premier award for a display artistically 
arranged. J. Smith, Cleator Moor, R. 


Ivory Picture, and 


Vii 


Sheffield, were prominent among the many 
prize-winners in these sections. A very fine 
specimen of Draczena Queen Victoria gained 
a first prize for a specimen poe exhibited 
by Dr. J. A. C. Roy, Cheadle. The vege- 
table classes (open) were well filled, Wm. 
Robinson, Forton, near Garstang, first and 
Gold Medal for collection of vegetables, 
taking premier award. The name of Dr. 
J. A. C. Roy, Cheadle (gardener, Mr. A. 
Falconer), also stood out, gaining many 
awards and the R.H.S. Silver- gilt Affiliated 
Society’s Medal. In the amateur classes P. 
Hesford, Pendleton, took the highest and 
the R.H.S. Banksian Medal in addition to 
the" Nalgo*”. Cup, “F; .W.. Cartwright, 
Pendleton, ran very close, and, added to m any 
firsts, won the Challenge Trophy presented 
by the Rotary Club of “Salford for the best 
window-box grown in the City. In the class 
for a collection of vegetables open to any 
allotment society in the City of Salford the 
first prize and the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Medal was secured by the Irlams-o’-th’- 
Height Allotment Society with a very fine 


collection. B. Ibbotson, Ashton-under- ‘Lyne, 
gained the R.H.S. ‘Silver-gilt Affiliated 


Society’s Medal for highest points in Classes 
24 to go. The Salford Corporation Parks 
Department staged a very large group of 
miscellaneous plants, the Celosias quite sur- 
passing everything else, and the group was 
awarded a large Gold Medal. Bradley Ibbot- 
son, Ashton-under-Lyne, received a Silver 
Medal for a group of Gladioli. 

The organising of Mr. J. Richardson, the 
Secretary, evinced admiration from exhibitors 
and public alike for the excellent way he had 
catered for them all. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 


H. Prins, Wisbech, Cambs.—Complete 
ees of Daffodils, Tuli lips, Irises, ete, 
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[IN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 


om a 20/- from 4/3 


ath . Rs 5/9 5/- 
tt. bi in. path see 8/9 7/9 
ft path . pe dG: 10/- 


| HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
iy On application. State size required. 


. TURRELL & SONS 


_ ’Phone: Syd. 1268. 


er 


| 


RUSTIC. SUMMER 
HOUSES 


from 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
sss ees Lye ic 


CARDEN SHEDS 
from £3 mn 6 


~~ PORTABLE Sane 
HOUSE 
from £5 15 O 


SPAN ROOF CROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 
from £5 5 O 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


back and can be opened to different positions. 
glass. 
Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Price, 10/- 


‘RUSTIC FLOWER STAND 


SEED FRAMES 


These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
f are made of tongued and grooved boards 

and very warm. ‘The light is hung at 
Glazed 21-oz, 
150 to clear. 


Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 


RUSTIC FENCING from 433 per 8 ft. Se 


x Q0% 
2 5525 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensuring 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Kasily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market. 

Usual price . 


Reduced Frice 


RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/= 


. 16/6 each. 
.. 12/8 each. 


from ete 


(Dept. GL), FOREST HILL, SE. 23 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 


Established 75 years. 


vill 


AcME LABELS 


Garden Labels come and go 
but *‘ ACMES” last for ever 


IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS 
THE ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GARDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made withcut alteraticn 
for 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 
Also COMMEMORATION AND NOTICE PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— 
JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E.5 


BORDER CARNATIONS 


The perfection of our Border Car- 
nation Service is the admiration of 
growers in all parts of the world. 
However long the journey, our plants 
reach their destination in the pink of 
condition owing to our unique packing 


Lists on application 


LOWE & GIBSON Ltd. 


CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX 


CYCLAMEN 


CALEDONIAN GOLD 
MEDAL STRAIN 


obtain 60’s now. 


List on application 


Cyclamen Grower and 
Floriculturist 


PUTTERIDGE 
LUTON 


GREENHOUSES 
A. OVEREND & SONS 


SILVER MEDALLISTS 
Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 


Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 
Arches Frames Garden Furniture 
Garages, etc. 
Established 40 Years 
367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 


Anp PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Telephone: Harrow 1664 


LILIES 


Unique Collection of 
Hardy Border Varieties 


JAPANESE LILIES 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most 
complete collection in this country. 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. 
Catalogues free on demand 
PERRY'S HARDY PLANT 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


_———————— oss 


For Xmas Flowering 


Choice selection 10/- doz. 
Separate colours 12/- doz. 


].W.FORSYTH 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WHERE TO BUY 


BAY TREES 6P 


ALPINES 
THE SILVER CUP 
CHELSEA SHOW 


Was awarded this year for our exhibit of an 
Indoor Rock Garden, and was a tribute to the 
quality of our Plants as much as to their skilful 
arrangement. 
A Sphccial.“‘ Chelsea Collection” of 12 of the 
better class Rock Plants selected from the 
plants shown in the exhibit and which 
gained the premier. award is offered for 10/6 
post free. 


Marsden Hardy Plant Nursery 
ASHTEAD - - = Riuladsgeny 


BULBS 


BATH’S BRITISH BULBS 


BLOOM, BEST 


Comp'ete Catalogue of Home Grown Bulbs 
will be ready shortly, and may be had 
post free on application. 


R: H: ‘BATH, LTb, 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Crazy Sans 
‘als. 
Sanerad Bi 
Paving, eres 
Walling a 
Vases 
Edging ; 
and Figures, 
Rockery 
Stone Etc. 


52/G, carr. paid. 
Figure and Birds extra. 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES 
London Office: 76, CHANCERY LANE; W.C.2 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


W. WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 
Specialist 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Delphiniums - 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 
Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- a 
Phlox - -  - |g and 18/- 4, 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy - 7/6each 
Catalogues post free on application 


For particulars of any forthcoming 
vacancies on this monthly page, 
please apply :— 


The Advertising Manager, 
Gardening Illustrated, 
Bouverie House, Fleet St., E.C.4 


Published by BENN BrotHERs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, 


LARGEST 8TOG} 
:: IN LONDON | 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Eee 


Price Lists with pleasure 


ROBERT GREEN(si.Ly 


27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W. 


_ 


Send for H. J. JONES 
Catalogue containing List | 
all the best varieties includir 
Novelties of this Season 
also List of Hydrangeas, 


~ Ryecroft Nurseries, LEWISHAM, SE. 


GREENHOUSE BOILE 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE shee 
BOILER & 


is the best for Small 
Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens. Will burn 12 to 16 


hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL 
& Co., Ltd. 
Southwark St., London, 

S.E.1 


Hop MANURE 
WAKELEY'S” 


The original and only reliable substitute 
Stable Manure. Goes farther, gives be! 
results, and is clean to haadie, 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full partic 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post car 
4@ Beware of Imitations. Genuine only im 
Marked Bags containing Guaranteed Analy 


Cash Prices, including Bags: Small {abot 
1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 Ra 8 
5 Large, 33/9 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120 


Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requiss 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., LTD. 
71, BANKsIDE, Lonpon, S.E.1 


ORCHIDS — 


Let us Quote You 
CLEAN, HEALTHY STOC 

Orchids For All 
SUTTON BROS. 


Orchid Growers and Importers, — 


Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sus 


Printed by the CHANCERY LANE PRINTING WORKS, LT. 
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| : 
)NING ILLUSTRATED” is regis. 
( the General Post Office as a News- 
| The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Seet, London, E.C. 4 


fs 


“GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS. The 


iets for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
alise, also many beautiful New Seedling varieties, 
+ italogne free. 


¢HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
O3HS, IRISES, etc., for Pots and ee Finest, 


‘ulogue with directions for cultur Bulbs in 
eg & SONS, King Street, Go" nt Garden, 


a 
'S FAMOUS BUL IB Soa 


Youn, io f nmed- 
. per dozen, postage a acking r cash 
ARENCE ELLIOTT. rR six Hills 
ge, Herts. 


PAVING AND Rooke for charm- 


nunique effect. 
rbe MARBLE SLABS anagprirs, mixed colours. 
-jizes), £1 a~ton; gms. a ton, loaded up. 


Bp emaished) for path 
H& BRIND LEY, Marble Merchants, 
e Road, 8.E 


' CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 


, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d, 50 in 50 ditto 
riage paid. List free-—J. HAY WARD, Carnation 
“brook, Cosham, Hants. 


FUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


y and gee paring, etc., direct from quarries.— 
QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


reé Lopping or Felling send for S. 


ix, Garden Contractor and Timber Ireller, 4, 
rk Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


VLE’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


63, West- 


, 


housands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
u herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
inuin The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


i SLUG-RIDDEN? Use SLUG-MORT. 


nd proved method; easy to use; does not damage 
tiffected by wet; covers large area; certain in 
hers delighted. Directions for use and material to 

; cawah, post free, 1s. 6d.—_THE SLUG-MORT CO 
(nwa 


(4 BULBS for early bloom next 
n Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 
| immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
nid. —F'. G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 
nee 
; GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 

‘= POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 

SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, 6. KS 


’ Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


ce Nesting Boxes, 


Sundials, 
nd all Garden- Ornaments. aesogte No. 10 free. 


< 17, Hecieston Street, 8: W. 1 
di WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


1 Iron and Wire work of every description. 
| Iron Fencing and Tree Guards. Catalogue 767. 
on Gates, Catalogue 768. WKennei Railing, 769. 


atalogue 790. Ask for separate Tiste.— 
N'PAUL, LTD., Norwich. be 


FRUIT - VEGETABLES 


oses, 
2t Peas for Autumn sowi Catal free on _& 
+ARDENING ILLUSTRAQ .—DO & CO.»§ 
gh. SS 
INA SINO-ORNATA. Dazzling atw*e 


Flowers of the Dolomites 


ILLUSTRATED 


BEES 


Saturday, August 18, 1928 


ATEHERER’S new catalogues of the finest 


Bulbs, Roses, and Fruit Trees are now ready. Copies will 
be gladly sent post free. Strawberry Plants in pots and open 
ground runners. Very shortly we shall be issuing our new 
catalogues of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Shrubs, Hardy Plants, 
and Alpines and will gladly send you copies. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, 


LIMITED, Twyford, Berks.; London, E.C.; 
Surrey. 


Ww DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, -LTD., 


; Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Ganuerrai oven 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


Pers COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, ietbacecua: Cate: 
gue, containing cheap collections, free._D. PRIOR & SON, 
“Ltd., Colchester. 


RTINDALE’S | “Tihaatemeadl Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy. Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether ‘Green, Sheffield. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE ‘RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper. —REUTHE, Keaton, Kent. 


Bagshot, 


OLD MEDAL ‘DAFFODILS. —Choice Tulips 


and other Bulbs. List on application.—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 
New 


AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES. List 


containing Novelties for 1928, Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Roy: al Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Plants 
in small pots for forcing. —LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, 
Bedford. 


ULBS.—SPECIALITIES DAFFODILS AND 


TULIPS. New catalogue ready.—H. HANCHET, Nut- 
field Nurseries, South Nutfield, Surrey. 


ACTI TEXAS CACTI. _ 95 rived large- 


blooming varieties, 30 shillings; 50 Cacti, real beauties, 
mixed, 60 shillings ; 75 Cacti, a wonder mixture, 80 shillings; 
100 specimen Cacti, mixed varieties, 100 shillings; five 
packets mixed Cacti seed, 4 shillings; one Giant Cactus, 20 
shillings; one large Tree Cactus, 10 shillings. All plants are 
hardy and flowering, suitable for hothouse, landscape, rockeries, 
pots and pans for the Florists’ trade. Cacti have become the 
rage in America, and no home or garden is complete without a 
few of these strange, queer plants. We guarantee safe arrival or 
money refunded, and pay the freight charges. Prompt ship- 
ments. We accept your currency or bank notes.—_TEXAS 
CACTI CO., Box 7, Station A, El Paso, Texas,'U.S.A. Harry 
L. Bateson, Manager. 


ULL’S FOOD. ‘FOR, PLANTS, 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 


ULL’S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


HERLBABBROWS. all metals Detachable 


parts. Galvanised body, 27s. €d.; Japanned wen 258.; 
carriage paid. —BEER & POST, 128, Fleet Rireet, EE. C. 4 


(“HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE 1} |—Great 


_ for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans. Hops, Arches. Green- 
houses. Tomatoes, Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexibie, 
steei-stranded, and waterproof covered. Severai thicknesses. 
trom lis. 3d. mile (full 1.760 yards), Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free sampies and list of 300 bargains.—-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STOLE RES. 70. Albert'§ Street. Lytham, — 


FRUIT and 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Pad 


and Lily Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wail coving, rockery ‘ 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


rdenin g 


GARDEN DESIGN 


THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S BULBS. 
Beautiful Flowers for Christmas and the New Year. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSI. 
“PREPARED” HYACINTHS. 
“PREPARED” CYNTHELLAS. 


Complete Price Lists on application. 
Send for ‘‘Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue” for 1928, post free. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Cernations Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


ihe BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 


and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 


Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
Lg it. eee 121, Charing EAS Road, London. 
UNYARD’ g STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking erders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. —GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d.; 
cwt., 70s. ; Reliable, 7lb., 458. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 38. 9d. ; cwt., 40s. ; i Semel, 6s. qt.—_ WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, '$.E.1 


ABELS LO) LAST_AT LAST. You write be 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
eae use, 1922. —WEBSTER’ Ss PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Peery: 


10° BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail. —WEBSTER'S as above. 


ROPS and LABELS, BXTRAORDINARY new 


combination ; adjust to any plant, height, girth, etc. ; simple, 
unbreakable, cheap. Usable Baeywles 6d, from above address. 


Razee FODDER. —In constant cut Aiton 


to October, year after year, once planted in garden or field ; 
pigs, sheeps, cows, love it. Plant now. Details from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 28. each (postage 6d.) ; O48. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from—- 
LEAVER, se er aT, Weston-s.-M. 


Ready Mixed 


Roush Plate Glass for poultry homes: ee 


Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS Cco., 
Dept, Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 

GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
| eet earn pe 
LIMESTONE ae a ee aes 


65, Victoria Street, 


\REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—‘Vitrolite.” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cams extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra: 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free: 14 lb. tins, os, 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins free. Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


Westminster, S.W. 


ll 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &. 


TALUABLE POULTRY MANURE, 5s. per 
cwt.; 5 cwt. 20/-; in bags; f.o.r. — FORD, Burton's, 
Chalfont St. Giles. 


GARDEN NETTING 


ENNIS COURT Border Nets.—Good colour, 
very strong, especially prepared with strong line at top and 
bottom throughout, making net bang square; easy to erect or 
take away; can be left out in all weathers, 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
16s. 6d.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 188. 6d.; 25 yds. by 4yds., 25s. 6d. 
carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed; Iron Standards for same 
with strong earth plates, 4d. per foot ; Regulation Playing Nets, 
10s, 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s. ; lists and samples free —_GASSON 
AND SONS, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone. 34. 


YARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 88., or 8 yards, l5s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s. carriage paid—F. COX, 

182, Carlton Hill, Notts, oe ; 
“MHE QUEEN,” in writing of the 2nd edition 
of “FUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT,” says: ‘‘It gives also 

a concise and lucid account of how to start commercial rabbit- 
keeping on up-to-date lines, It should be in the hands of all who 


contemplate taking up rabbit culture as a business.” Post free 
is.—E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


UTHORS & COMPOSERS.—MSS. of all des- 
criptions required by ARTHUR H. STOCKW ELI, Lrp., Pub- 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond, Est, 1898. Advice & Booklets free. 


PLANTS, &c. 
Hes INDIAN ORCHIDS AND LILIUMS.— 
¥ Bargain collections at £1, £2 10s.,and £5. Free delivery.— 
G. GHOSE & CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 
ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
yarieties, also Plants. REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


NEMONES.—Send 2s. 6d. P.O. and you will 

receive, post free, 25 Anemones in five beautiful colours. 

Awarded several medals. — JOHN VAN EL, Anemones 
Specialist, Hillegom, Holland. 


YACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAET, 


Contich, Belgium. 


( FFERS WANTED for collection of Auriculas, 
property of the late Sir John T. D. Llewellyn. 250 pots in 
24 varieties.—S. EDGH, Penllergner Gardens, Swansea, Glam. 


ILIUM CANDIDUM SPECIOSUM bulbs, 


from 12s. to £1 a dozen, according to size.—_Mrs. ARTHUR 
WEBB, Manor House, Newington, nr. Sittingbourne. 


ie ane tas PULCHERRIMO, the rare and 
wonderful wandflower. Strong flowering bulbs, 10s. per. 
doz. ; two-year-old seedlings, 5s. per doz.—MAJOR CHAPPELL, 
Tredorwin, Longrock, Cornwall. , 
WANTED 
Vee ee Blooms of HELICHRYSUMS 
|) —Mrs. WHITWORTH, Freshfields, Haywards Heath. 

CUTTINGS of Maggie Mott Viola. Quote 


ry A 
(D0 o | 
ty VY price. HEADGARDENER, Bosloe, Mawnan, Falmouth. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
YOLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and retty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 4d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. if i 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
[Bap WORKING GARDENER, where 3 or 4 


kept; experienced all branches; excellent refe Bi 
ar a oer ches, excellent rences ; 
age 37; married, no family.—J. WEST, 19, Springfield Road 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. ” 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life experi- 
ence in first-class establishments; highly recommended: 


middle ‘aged; married; hard worker and keen.—ROGERS 
y aa inte 1 3 — a 4 ae z JNSF 
Yew Tree Cottage, Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath, Bussex: i 


e ARDENER, HEAD, desires change where 
X 3o0rmore are kept, where a keen interest is taken in the 
garden; thoroughly experienced both inside and out. Well 
recommended by present and past employers; age 30. marri ‘a 
_no family.—BOX 669, ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” Bouveric 
House, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 4. pcaearelipery fica 


TENDERS 
ENDERS wanted for Playing Field Draining 
etc. Specification with Caretaker, SI aftes ry 73’ CY : 
Ground, sorough Road, 3irkenhead, oie we at 


NORRISH, 66, F'renton Road, West. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Fourth Annual 
GREAT 


FLOWER SHOW 


KELVIN HALL, GLASGOW 


Promoted by the Corporation of 
the City of Glasgow, in conjunc- 
tion with Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society. 


AUGUST 28th, 29th, & 30th, 1928 


425 COMPETITION CLASSES 


£1,000 in Prizes 


in addition to Valuable Cups and 
~ other awards 


Go be opened by 
The Rt. Hon. The Countess of Stair 


at 2.15 p.m. on Guesday, 28th inst. 


CECIL SOMMERVILLE, 
General Manager. 


COMPETITION LABEL 


perfectly conceals the competitor’s 
name till after the award has been made. 


USE THIS LABEL FOR ALL CLOSE 
COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS 
When the Award has been made and the Label 
opened, the Class, the Number of the Exhibit, 
the Award, and the Exhibitor’s Name are all 
displayed on ONE side of the Label. No 

handling is therefore necessary 
FROM ALL STATIONERS AND PRINTERS 
TMlustrated Leaflet, with Prices, on application. 


‘GEO. WATERSTON & SONS L' 
=. ~~... MANUFACTURING: STATIONERS.’ 


“WARRISTON ROAD EDINBURGH 


August 18, 
WAALAAS 


Scale as wel 


LL forms of scale sucep; 
XL ALL, besides the ord 
insect pests. It is most yal 
for this, either as a cure 
preventive. Of al nursery 
seedsmen, and florists, 


XL ALL NICOTINE LIQ 
INSECTICIDE 


G. H. RICHARDS LT! 


234, Borough High Street, London, 


R 514. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND Djs] 
Garden and Allotments Associatic 
(Affiliated to R.H.S.) 

ANNUAL EXHAHIBITION OF 
FRUIT, VEGETABLES, & FLOY 
At the CORN EXCHANCE, STRATFORD-ON-i 
On TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, AUCUST 2ist & 22; 
Enquire Hon. Sec. re special prizes, space, ete., ¢ 


Display. R. H. WersB, Hon. Sec. 4, Holtom 
Stratford-on-Aven. 


Destroy 


Fly, Thrips, Mil 
Red Spidei 


OO UE Oe 
iy Wi ie 
99 


Sie 


SU 


Regd. 


OF < F CF ES, T 
‘‘ TERRY '"’ Insecticide is a NO! 
POISONOUS Plant Wash. 
is a quick and sure remedy for ¢ 
Insect and Fungoid Pests—one a 
plication kills them. May be us 
for quite tender plants. 
A user writes: 3 
“The way it ‘put paid’ to the pes 


and left clean the foliage which had >i 
viously been infested, was a revelation 


1 pt., 2/35 4 gall., 5/6; 
legal, 9/63 3 galls, 24/8 

From Seedsmen, Florists, etc., of a 

bd. from the Makers for cash with ord 

THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL & | 

CO., LTD., (Dept. C), Briton Ferry. Es 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


ea 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 \bs., 3/6; 14 lbs., G/~3 28 Ibs., 10/=3 56 lbs, 18/—; 112 lbs., S2/~. 

ebtain locally, direct frem the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


ovhh 

ne 
om LONDON 
ra) { 
Pr Lv 
TRADE mal 


STRATFORD, LONDON, &.! 


Or, if unable to 


sb 2 
it 18, 1928 


_ When 
ou Buy Bulbs 


.t Desire be Guided 
by Reason 


‘E merit of a bargain lies in 
the quality, rather than the 
i of the goods supplied. 


(ieapness is relative. 
libbish and Disease are 
dear at any price! 


Try this Test— 


1 when you receive my 
bibs, Or When they have 
f{ywered, you are not entirely 
isfied with your bargain, I 
vill return your payment 
i full. 


| 

ier such terms you cannot lose 
drou may be entirely sure of my 
9 faith and confidence in the 
aty of the goods offered. I 
MW you cannot get better value. 


Compare these prices— 


Bsmuowdrops... ... ... -... for 20/- 
fay-flowering Tulips (mixed) for 20/- 
i:tion of from 10 to 30 var- 
e2s most popular May-flower- 
Merwe cs) ¢:),- ... | 7/6 100 
) affodils or Narcissi (mixed) for 20/- 
ition of 10 popular varieties 7/6 100 
», ~ better varieties.. 15/- 100 
Spanish or Dutch Iris 
a. |. 


eee wes. tor 20)- 
e grown L. candidum ... for 20/- 


a: harvested a splendid crop of Tulips. 
yot the following at 1/- doz. or 7/6 


3iton d’Or, Clara Butt, Tonnaye, 
imcombe Sanders, Picotee, W. Cop- 
al, Inglescombe Pink or Yellow. 


-ozen other varieties to choose from 
tder 3/- doz. 


gains in Daffodils 


! doz. doz. 
ror... ... 1/6 Weardale Per- 

ion bo fection... ... 6/6 
Ibcarlett ... 4/- Dosoris ... ... 6/- 
1 of Noord- Golden Spur ... 1/- 
ieee. S'- Poet Narcissus 1/- 
vwell ... 3/6 White Lady ... 1/- 
MeGlory... 3/- ‘Cossack... ... 4/- 
re... ... 2/6 Bernardino ... 4/6 
efulness ... 7/6 Sweet Scented 

1Moore ... 7/6 Jonquils*: ... 1/3 
ule White Poeticus act 7/6 100 


13 of other varieties equally as cheap. 
All clean true stocks. 


t Of the above represent my 
‘jard List Prices; some are 
sal. In either case there is no 
i nearly so good as “ Right 
9)" to secure your bargains. 
‘ly is the thief of opportunity. 


bert G. Longford, 


a List Bulb Grower, 
equest ABINGDON, BERKS. 


ARSE Rianne ace pamper iis 
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The pick of the market! 


This week it is Bird’s Custard with stewed 
plums, or greengages. Just now you ean have 
these wholesome fruits on your table within a 
few hours of picking. 


Serve them with Bird’s Custard and you 
have a dish overflowing with enjoyment, 
health and nourishment. Nothing better! 
And Bird’s costs so little ! 


BIRDS 1% packet 


THE CATCH OF THE SEASON 


AN ESTIMATED CATCH OF 
40,000 WASPS AND BLOW 


THOUSANDS OF TOMATO CROPS ENTIRELY SAVED. 


1; eenees, eat) 


Daim onl nt FLIES CAUGHT IN 3 TRAPS No alteration needed since first introduced. 
BAIT. BEER, epxoe «6s JN. 2 «WEEKS. Be satisfied with the best. Non-poisonous. 
JAM ETC. 1/- TRAPS QNLY SUPPLIED. Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society, 


Cubic ft. 1,000 
10 


2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 
CORRY & Co. Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.6.1+ . 1S 2 3/6 6 10/6 19/- 


in 2, 5, and 1 ll. f d ; 
Wasps and Flies leave your Fruit and go for the Traps CORRY ecanicd Grace nantes ena Bat 
Sold by Seedsmen, Stores, Corn Merchants, Etc. "5 ’ ’ sS.E. 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, ORDERS BY POST MUST HAVE CASH AND POSTAGE. 


BANKRUPT sSsTockKk 


Large Purchase of Strong Bamboo Canes 
50,000— 5 ft. 24/26 lbs. per 100 at 8/- per 100, 77/6 per 1,000 
20,000—10 ft. 55/60 lbs. per 100 at 20/- per 100, 195/- per 1,000 
Usual Prices 12/6 and 30/- per 100 respectively. 
UNTIL CLEARED. CANNOT BE REPEATED. 
Large stocks of other sizes. Price List free. 


A. E. DAVIES & CO., 


164, Lever Street, City Road, London, E.C.1 
a EE ESS 


seo LITTLE'S@: 


WEED KILLER 
BLIQUIDS ae POWDERE 


B In Tins & Drums- In Tins & Cases— | 
Flee, Sel0 To make 12, 25, 
4 gallons == ==3 100 to 1,000 gallons B 


LITTLE'S FRUIT TREE WASHES ~ 


e Booklet on application uw 
a MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD. | 
DONCASTER 


TETTTTi Litt 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Huts from 
£3 2-16 


T.BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


When 
in doubt 


ET “GarDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED’ solve your garden 
problems and those of your 

friends. 


Make use of the QUERIES 
and ANSWERS Page. 


It costs nothing, and the advice 
of experts in every branch is always 
at your disposal. 


The name and address of the 
sender is required in addition to 
any “nom de plume” under which 
the query appears. 


Each query should be on a 
separate sheet, the name and 
address being added to each. 


No queries can be answered 
by post. 


Address 


Editor, “Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE DENNIS POINTS 
THE WAY TO BETTER 


HEATING 


==. 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


| 


{ 


a 
| 


es 9 


PLAYER’S “Medium” 
Navy Cut Tobacco 
(Rubbed Ready for 
Smoking) is identical in 
quality with the original 
PLAYER’S Medium 
Navy Cut, but it is 
put up in a form which 
saves the smoker trouble 


PLAYER’S 
Medium 


NAVY CUT 


Tobacco 


RUBBED READY 
FOR SMOKING 


U 
2 oz. Pocket Tin 2/ 1 


N.C.T.510 


PASS IT ON 


August 18, 


BOILERS & HEATING SETS § 
cae 


ALL’ MAKES OF BOILERS « H 


ran 


o 


oe 


y OWE CANT LIV) 
HERE. THEY US 
AUTO-SHRED 


Simply light 

and walk away | 
The Original Fumigating Shreds. 
fuse Substitutes, they are never | 
same. I 
No. 1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubie Ft. | 
No, 2 do. 10,000 do, | 
No. 3 do. 1,000 do, | 
No, 4 do. 2,500 do | 


Whole or part packet can be use 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsn | 


0% Sole Manufacturers :— 


i W DARLINGTON & SONS LTD: 
HACKNEY, LONDON 


AS 


Should there be some ai 
or note in this issue W 
would be of special intere’ 
any gardening friends, we 
gladly send a specimen coy 
addresses suggested, on rei 
of apost-card. Attention wi 
drawn to the particular ar! 


| 


Where 


can I obtain? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is. 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on | 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural imp!ements, sundries, oF 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised m 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 


envelope for reply, to— 
The Manager, 


“ Gardening Illustrated,” 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
London, E.C. 4 
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‘Salads all the Winter! Prepare 
‘now and protect with the 
Chase Continuous Cloche 
* Free list from the Manager 
| Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, Surrey 


TAS8/Cc 41. 


(TICULTURAL GLASS 


{to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 

3 sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 

) soundness and quality before dispatch. 

i tappleeres Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
OR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

re eee in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


fruit,etc..use 7SS 


VOLCK 


he Spray that is Different! 
if Merit, R.H.S ) For a Real Control 
ifely used on tender plants under glass. 
othing as effective known be: fore. 

See your Seedsman, or write: 
- MONRO, Ltd., Covent Carden, London 
0 eer leaded ela a 


Ee Jun bse 
ENCING 
i GATES 


=LD FENCING, KENNEL 
ILING, TENNIS FENCING, 
RE NETTING, TREE GUARDS 


Wiener 
YLISS, JONES 
BAYLISS LTD 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
139-141 CANNON s EC# 


ae nn i 
{ 
il 
{ 

wt eet 
SOAK 


li pen 
Hh 


+ LT ; HH 
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Horticultural & Allotment 
Societies, Flower Shows, Etc. 


Can Increase Interest and 
Competition hy offering— 
CHALLENGE CUPS, MEDALS, SHIELDS, 
TROPHIES, VASES, SPOONS, BADGES, Ftc. 
IN GOLD, SILVER, & BRONZE. IlIlustrated Lists Free. 
VAUGHTon s, i'r D., 
Makers of the ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated ’’ Bronze Medal. 

LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


GreenFly |! 
and other * 
insects 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


Mix one eggcupful of “Compo” 

with two eggcupsful of paraf- 

fin, add two gallons of hot 

water, and spray hot enough 
to bear the hand in it. 


Guaranteed not to injure the most delicate plants 


COMPO LTD., DUKINFIELD 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 
FUELCONSUMPTION, 
ANG SS) +H LGA 
RECOMMENDED FOR 


WE HOLD LARGE 
STOCKS OF OTHER 
TYPE BOILERS— 


SMALL Gib Ss 
HOUSES. HOTWATER PIPES 
MADE sg ING@s4 anol ZH; AND © FITTINGS 


HEATING POWER 
80-250" EINEAL“PEET 
OF 4 ina PIPE. 


VALVES. EG. 


Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. - Telegrams —Hotwater, Phone, London . 


By AProintment, 


Schessananpaameeemncaaamasamnen ese 


No. H. 54 
SPAN ROOF GREENHOUSE 


A Boulton & Paul 


Amateur Greenhouse 


Substantially constructed of superior quality 
red wood, thoroughly seasoned by natural 
means, mortised and tenoned. 


Tenant's Fixture. 

Sent out in six perfectly fitting sections with 
all screws and fittings, so that the house can 
be easily erected by any handy lad. 
Supplied in various lengths. 

The size illustrated is 10ft. by-8 ft. 


PRICES 


Painted one coat. Glass cut to size and 
sent separately in boxes. 


£17: 03-0 


If painted two coats of genuine white lead 

paint, and all the glass put in. by our own 

skilled men at Norwich, making a complete 

‘““ready to use’’ greenhouse, which is simply 

erected by the adjustment of the 24 screws 
included, the price is 


£22 :0: 0 


Carriage paid to stations in England and 
Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for tf 
returned. 


Prices for heating and stages sent on application. 


Full specifications and particulars of all 
our Amateur Greenhouses in Catalogue 
No. 763, post free on application 


No. H. 77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME 


(as illustrated) can be seenat London Showroom 
Supplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. 


CASH PRICES 
1-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4 ft., £1 13 
2-Light Frame (sliding) 6 ft. by 4 ft, 2-15 
3-Light Frame (sliding) 9 ft. by 4ft.. £3 16 
1-Light Frame (hinged) 3ft. by4ft.. £2 0 
2-Light Frame (hinged) 6ft. by 4ft.. £3 7 
3-Light Frame (hinged) 9 ft. by 4ft., £4 15 


Carriage paid to stations in England 
and Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for 
tf returned. 


FOR OTHER DESIGNS AND SIZES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 764 


Cacoon 


1 iF 
' Examples of B.& P. Greenhouses, Poultry H 
‘ Houses, Motor Houses, Shelters, and | 
' Kennels may be seen etther in our; 

Norwich or Londcn Showrooms. H 


BOULTON & PAUL LT 
|.sceecem" NORWICH: x 22h 


Norwich” (5 Lines) 
‘LONDON OFFICE: 135-137 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
\’Grams : “ Boutique, Cent; London’”’ ’Phone : Central 4642 
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A Bargain in the Choicest 


DELPHINIUMS 


You will save money by planting now our 
strong, transplanted, named Delphiniums. 


FANNY STORMONTHS, Light Azure Blue, very 


large. 
TURQUOISE, beautiful Blue, resembling precious 
stone. 
FORMOSUM, rich Blue, very good. 
LORNA DOOD E, medium Blue, large flower. 
MRS. H. J. JONES, beautiful silvery Blue, extra 


fine. 
CLIVEDEN BEAUTY. pale Blue, large and tall. 
CECILIA, pale Blue and Pink, White eye. 


1 each of above ne 3/= Carriage 
ee bess bee Fe Ke 5/6 Paid, 
4° Sarr Ta LOs« c.w.0. 


B. H. SINGLETON, Ltd. 
Heyhouses Lane, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 


he 


4 


Whiter), 


ea |Compound 
ai ) ll 


White Fly 


on Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
can easily and safely be eradi- 
cated by means of Abol. White 
Fly Compound. No apparatus 
is needed. Simply pour the 
Compound down the centre path 
of the House at the rate of 24 fluid 
ozs. to 1,000 cubic ft. of space. 

When feckoning quantity re- 
quired allow 4-pt. for each 2,000 


cubic ft. 
Size Price. Postage. 
i pt. ee 1/- Be 6d. 
4 pt. # 1/OF wey: 6d. 
Pt. a 3/- a 9d. 
Qt. a 5/- ae 9d. 
Cale 9/- An 1/3 
Gall. bie ie P/F 2/6 


Of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, 

Ironmongers, Chemists, and Stores. 

Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 


Write for Descriptive Folders. 


Abol 
White Fly 
Compound 


August 18, 1 
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Selected Dutch Bulbs 
JOHN B. VANDERSCHOOT, 


The Old Established Bulb Farms 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


Own extensive Bulb Farms (comprising over 
400 acres) of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and | 


Richly illustrated descriptive catalogue free 


BRITISH FLOWERING PLANE 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF BOOKS illus 
by Mrs. Henry Perrin with three hundred li, 
size water-colour drawings of wild 


with interesting descriptive notes by “4 
Boulger, F.L.S., four quarto volumes bo | 
white buckram, published in 1914 at fiftee 
guineas, now reduced to five guineas. A she, 
men volume will be sent on request. | 


JOHN and EDWARD 
BUMPUS LID. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the Kin, 
350, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W, 


SUyMUIVIUUYULUUULUUUUUUUEUTELUUUEUUUEUUHUOOUUEUUUUEG UTE UUULUEOUEATUU LEE 


nines 


i.TD. 


Se as 


Established 1830 


Daffodils, Crocuses, Irises, etc. 


on application. 


} 
: 
j 
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BENTLEY'S _ 


WEED DESTROYER 


First in strength. First in popularit 
One dressing will keep walks and drive 
clean for two years. 
Concentrated Liquid (1-80) Poison 
3 galls., 19/-;. 6 galls., 21 16s. ; 12 galls, 
£3 9s.; 24 galls., £6 6s.; 40 galls. 
£10 (in steel barrel). | 
Powder (1-25) Poison 

6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 
20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/- | 


BENTLEY’S 


QUASSIA EXTRACI 


(Compound Liquid—Non-Poisonous) — 
Cheap Safe Effectiv 


The first Compound Extract of Quassi: 
manufactured for killing Aphis in all tt 
forms. Also destroys Celery Fly, Cater 
pillar, Black Currant Gall Mite, etc 
Specially suitable for general outdoo 
Spraying. ie | 

Each gallon makes from 80 to 100 galls. 
ready for use. 5 galls., 8/6 per gall. 
1 gall., 8/9; 3 gall., 5/-; 1 quart, 3/- 
1 pint, 1/9. , | 
Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards 
General Catalogue sent on application. — 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY Lit 
Bastow-on Huse Lincs. | 
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= 
[Espaia Anpual Subseription 
to any part of the Werld, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”® 


sold Plate oe Bi oooh EB 


Cucumbers, winter... 


INDEX—lIllustrations in Capitals 


l 3 oe ts 532 Hydrangeas with undeveloped flowers Ro ; 
12 for inspection seis. Een DAISIES, SHAS DAsjsaeet eee gah aa7o Aline auratunitneablen ic ees Pr eg a atst a) AND a the 2, 
MERIA CHILENSIS = eet LOMITE JUNE,A... ... .... 526 ~— Melons under glass... 522 Shrubs, low-growing, for narrow border = 
fulgens ... ae ie rey ere a and Campanulas, propaga- Moles, catching c a 523 and also for‘dry, wind-swept border 532 
ae failing oa Binber 534 acs Were a one e533 MOREA IRIDIOIDES ... her 522 Sparaxis pulcherrima, dividing... eee 4934 
ish (Callistemon) and Banksian Fi ee “pne fo) i tee vee see 525 Myrtle, proper time to cut back 533 Swainsona galegifolia _... te 528 
atting back a RO" TABAN S; 533 etek an baked y grow She zea 20 NOLINA LONGIFOLIA neh ves 523 Sweet Peas, diseased os i oA 34 
OKU MIYAKO, JAPANESE 533 ; ON <<<. ah ae bee ae” Perennials for a border 60 ft. long 2 834 Tobacco, the Sweet scented (Nicotiana 
eo ower gee ou Shee oe NEW AND STATELY | 531 peconials for exhibition, hardy ne 534 aiints yay seas = epee «ss 522 
’ ie oon . Ww sas na as cos Bea Plants search for light, how 2 Turk's-caps in a Scottish garden se 52 
ck Roses) Peete nt 520- HOLLYHOCK, THE GLORIOUS®..; 321°: Potatoes; détrease id 2 S08 Wand Flowers, South African ne 334 
lower, Double .., nee ax 524 Horticulture as a profession __,,, weer 535 ROMNEYA COULTERI 
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Mite Glorious Hollyhock 


» » . 
S old-time; perennial-has been culti- 
ed-in this country for hundreds of 
rs. Originally, it came from the 
and being easy of cultivation and 
ng seeds freely, it soon found favour 
~ame one of the most popular garden 
of our ancestors. But there was no 
ment in the plant until the early part 
century, when a Mr. Chater took the 
xck in hand, and, by saving seeds 
1e best types of flowers, produced a 
ain of seedlings which at once made 
nt popular. In those days 
Hollyhocks were not in 

only the doubles being 

but in these days the 
are so very beautiful that 
e as much grown as the 


rtunately, when the Holly- 
as in its height of popu- 
ibout half-a-century ago, it 
ctim to *‘ Rust,’’ a virulent 
disease, which almost ex- 
ted the plant, so widely 
ickly did it spread through 
‘dens. It attacked both 
and stems in the form of 
warts or pustules, on the 
ides of the former. 

‘ally, the Hollyhock fell 
cultivation, except in Scot- 
e disease not having spread 
3. After-some years the 
ion was renewed again in 
1, as the disease had died 
th the result that the plant 
to be seen in almost every 


» is no question of doubt 
a garden flower there are 
it can equal it in its bold 
tely habit of growth, and 
arge and handsome spikes 
rs. Groups of well-grown 
in the herbaceous border 
striking feature, associat- 
| with groups of herbaceous Phloxes, 
mas Daisies of the Amellus type, 
tly-flowering Chrysanthemums. A 
ct may also be secured by planting a 
‘OW each side of a path, thus forming 
fully-coloured avenue. 

singles are also very delightful, and 
Stace and beauty all their own when 
in the border, wild garden, or open 
id glades. 

aré now many very choice double 
5 on the market, such as. Salmon 
rich salmon), Royal Sovereign (yel- 
ritannia (bright scarlet), Lady Bailey 
King Albert (purple), Black Knight 
tk), Delicata (creamy white), James 


Vert (rich salmon), Peter Vert (reddish 
mauve), Lord Kitchener (crimson), King 
Albert (rich purple), and Alba superba (white). 

Good results may be obtained from seed of 
a good strain, which may be obtained from 
any of our leading seedsmen, either in mix- 
ture or in separate colours. If the seed has 
been saved from carefully-selected flowers the 
seedlings come fairly true to colour. 

The double flowers, of course, have no 
reproductive organs, hence cannot produce 
seed ; therefore, for producing double flowers, 


A bed of double-flowered Hollyhocks at Kew 


seed must be obtained from  semi-double 
flowers. 

The named double varieties are increased 
by cuttings of leaf-buds during summer, or 
by young shoots in heat in spring. But I 
should advise the amateur to raise plants 
from seed, as the operation of raising from 
cuttings requires some experience. 

Besides the single and double varieties, 
there is a species called the Fig-leaved Holly- 
hock. The foliage is Fig-like, with single or 
double flowers of yellow, ted,.or orange, 
borne in summer. Its growth is bushy, of 
6 feet or 7 feet high. Then there is the 
American Fringed Hollyhock, which has 


Jarge, semi-double flowers, with bedutifully- 


fringed petals. The tints of colours are very 
fine, and for mixed borders the plants are 
exceedingly well suited. 

Those who would like to rear a stock from 
seed should prepare a bed, to which plenty of 
leaf soil should be mixed. Make the surface 
fine, draw drills an inch deep and 6 inches 
apart, sow the seed thinly, and cover with 


fine soil. April and May are two good 
months for seed sowing. Keep moist, and 
when the seedlings have made two true 


leaves, lift and transplant in another bed 6 
inches apart. Place the plants in 
their permanent positions in Octo- 
ber, ready to flower the next year. 

Those eager-to grow named 
varieties should procure and plant 
‘them in March and April to flower 
the same year. 

To grow the Hollyhock to per- 
fection it requires a deeply-dug 
and good, loamy soil, well en- 
riched with decayed manure. In 
heavy soil it may be made to stc- 
ceed, provided plenty of leaf soil 
and well-rotted manure and grit 
be well worked into it. 

In the case of light, sandy soils 
rotten cow manure and_ heavy 
loam should be well worked into 
the staple. To each plant fix a 
stout stake to prevent the stems 
being damaged by wind, and if 
dry weather sets in give plenty of 
water. As soon as the flower 
stem is about 3 feet high give 
liquid manure once a_ week. 

All blooms should be removed 
as they fade, but if seed is re- 
quired simply remove the petals 
of the -semi-double and_ single 
varieties. . In summer each plant 
should have a thick mulch of 
good, decayed manure placed 
round it. The plants should 
never be less than 2 feet apart, 
and if the plants are grown as 
perennials sever the flower stems when the 
blooms have faded to § inches or 6 inches of 
the ground, and draw up the soil around the 
crowns. Fo Fis 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Glasgow Show 


HE Countess of Stair has kindly con- 
- sented to open the Glasgow Flower 


Show in the Kelvin Hall. This impor- 
tant show will run for three days, August 
28th to the 30th. We understand the entries 


~for -the- various classes,*which number 425, 


are very good, .and,the show .promises to be 


522 

one of the finest ever held in the country. 
Th classes include a Rock—or Rock and 
Water—Garden, arranged within a space of 


30 feet by 15 feet, and the first prize will be 
#30, the stcond 420, and the third £10, 
and a collection of cut Roses to occupy a 
space 20 feet by 4 feet, the prizes being ADs 
44, and £2, the winner also receiving the 
Lady Weir of Eastwood Challenge Cup. In 
the Sweet Pea Section a new trophy has 
been added—the Sir John Reid Challenge 
Cup—which will be presented to the winner 
of the class for 12, 7-in. vases of Sweet Peas, 
distinct varieties, along with the money prize 
of £2. Another..new~ trophy has been 
arranged for the fruit section—the Thomson 
Challenge Cup—which will be carried off by 
the winner, along with 48, in the class for 
eight bunches of Grapes—not more than two 
bunches of any one variety. 


Decrease in Potatoes 

The returns for acreage under crops just 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture show 
that there is a decrease of 25,400 acres, or 
nearly’5 per-cent. in the acreage of potatoes, 
as compared with last year, the acreage re- 
turned this year being 488,500 acres, against 
513,900 acres in. 1927. Minor increases are 
shown in four counties only. The greatest 
decreases are in Yorkshire, which shows a 
reduction of nearly 5,500 acres, or about 8 
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per cent. Lincolnshire shows a net decrease 
over its three divisions of 488 acres, while 
Cheshire and Lancashire show losses of 800 
acres and 1,402 acres respectively. Other 
noteworthy cecreases are 1,370 in Stafford- 
shire, 1,250 in Durham, and 1,690 in Kent. 


London flowers 

In furtherance of the objects of the Londca 
Gardens Guild, and in particular that of the 
movement of beautifying .with which. the 
Guild’s activities are closely identified, an 
All-London Gardens Exhibition is to be held 
at Lord’s Cricket Ground on September 6th, 
sth, and 8th next. Arrangements are being 
made for some 6,000 square feet of flowers 
to be staged, comprising exhibits from 
amateur gardeners and trade firms. The 
Municipalities of London are co-operating by 
sending exhibits from their respective local 
garden departments, Civil Service, Post 
Office, and various staff horticultural socic- 
ties, schools. Hitherto this -exhibiticn 
was held in the famous Temple Gardens, but 
increased interest and demands upon space 
made it necessary to seek a more favourable 
site, and the equally famous cricket ground 
at St. John’s Wood was selected. Schedules 
are obtainable from the Organising Secre- 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


: Morea iridioides 
Tiss beautiful Iris-like plant was flower- 


ing freely in the temperate house at the 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge. Although 
by no means a new plant to this country, 
it is but seldom met with owing to it not 
being quite hardy, but it should succeed in 
any sheltered position in the more genial 
parts of the British Isles. Like so many other 
decorative plants, it is a native of South 
Africa. It appears to have been discovered 


by Thunberg in what was known as “ Hot- 
tentot’s Holland,’’ and was cultivated in Eng- 
land by Miller, at Chelsea, in 1758, under 
the title of ‘‘ The White Water Lily.’’ It 
is of easy cultivation, and shculd be watered 


Se 


— 


Morea iridloides 


tary, London Gardens Guild, 9, Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 

expressed by correspondents 

freely during the growing season. It forms 


an interesting link in the evolution of the 
highly specialised Iris family. The rich pale 
orange markings on the three large white 


outer petals and the beautifully shaded mauve. 


of the centre give the flowers a great charm. 
Although they last but a single day, they fol- 
low one another in quick succession, and look 
most striking when seen against the dark 
holly-green tint of the long, narrow, pointed 
leaves. I am indebted to Mr. F. G. Preston 
for the particulars here given, and for the 


blossom which I just had time to make a> 


water-colour drawing of before it faded in the 
evening. H.:H. Warner. 
Brighton. 


Melons under glass 


I was surprised to see in your valuable 
paper in answer to ‘ Fowlers,’’ page 5109, 
that Melons require a regular bottom heat 
passing through the bed. If the right kinds 
are chosen they may be grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse, provided that they are planted 
early .enough and properly looked — after. 
The house should be given up to the Melons 
entirely, if possible. 

King George is a good Melon for a green- 
house, also Hero of Lockinge. 

If the weather is wet and cold at any time 
a fire should be started until the weather is 
warmer. Gays 


Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 


Two old Chrysanthemums 


One sometimes thinks with regret of some 
of the old favourites among hardy Chrys- 
anthemums which, like some greenhouse 
plants, have “lost their way.’’ Among 
these are Mme. Desgranges, ‘at one time 
almost indispensable, and its yellow sport, 
Georges Wermig. The pair were not only 
good in the border, but, in addition, they 
were very serviceable for early work in pots 
in the greenhouse. I cherish the memory of 
a large conservatory in which Mme. 
Desgranges, Georges Wermig, Eupatorium 
Purpusi monticola, and Salvia splendens were 


Shasta Daisies ‘| 


the features. The display was magnifice 
it was described by one spectator as “ 
baric,’’ but there could be no doubt as t 
effectiveness. I wonder if Mime. Desgra 
and Georges Wermig are yet to be obtai 
and, if so, where? 

A ScortisH GARDENE 


Shasta Daisies 


T is hardly necessary to call attentio 

“the value of the above flowers eithe 

cutting purposes or for the creatio) 
imposing displays in the border of h 
perennials. The importance of plat 
sross-feeding perennials like these in de 
dug and well-manured soils has been ai 
proved during the past weeks of dry wea 
Those plants which are so favourably pl 
are yielding flowers in abundance and 
likely: to continue in bloom for many w 
to come. Many useful varieties of C! 
anthemum maximum have been evolve 
recent years, and as they are all so ea: 
culture it is always advisable to procure 
best kinds... Excelsior is an especially ; 
worthy variety.. The plants grow 4 
3 feet in height and produce throughow 
whole of the summer immense pure \ 
blooms on stout strong stems. Be 
Nivelloise is a fine variety I noticed ree 
at Christchurch. It. is a huge-fiow 
novelty with fringed petals. Moonlight 
graceful variety with large blooms having 
rows of petals. For placing at the bat 
large borders the well-known C. uligin¢ 
has few equals. In good soil it will © 
grow to a height of 7 feet or 8 feet, andi 
plants lose their lower leaves during pe 
of drought this does not really mattet \ 
there are other plants in the foreground. 
Shasta Daisies are all the better for li 
and dividing every three or four years, 
there is no difficulty in increasing the s 
by division of the roots. H. Greav! 


The sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicot 
affinis) 

This is not a true annual, although, 
Mignonette, a severe winter will kill 
roots. The finest specimens I have 
had were two-year-old plants that had 
vived the winter in the open ground! 
south border. The seed is very hardy 
passes the winter in the open and germ! 
freely in the summer. As a proof 0 
my stock of garden plants last yeat wa 
tained from seedlings extracted from am 
sown lawn in which I found over fifty P 
self-sown. I always find more than sul 
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es in the borders for potting for winter 
id | may say that I am ‘never with- 
s flower winter or summer. The pot 
when turned out of the houses, are 
wn and planted out. They at once 
rrowing and flower in the autumn. 
ue three things necessary to this plant 
{ specimens are wanted: Abundance 
f room, abundance, of manure, and 
mee of moisture. Above all, it re- 
great depth of soil, and if this dces 
st naturally, large holes should be dug 
ed in with good rich compost. . Nico- 
ffinis will grow from root eyes. 
ie gies 


Nolina longifolia 


S$ remarkable plant belongs to the 
up Yuccoidez of the Liliaceze, and 
3 been tossed about as a ball in a 
f botanical tennis from one genus to 
. Schuttes seems to have served it 
ca longifolia; Pasquale returned it, 
Y. Barrancasecca; Zuccarini’s stroke 
t Dasylirion longifolium for Bragnart 
ey as Roulinia Karwinskyana. He 
itly hit too hard, for it was out, and 
‘hand, J. G. Baker’s,-picked it up 
ucarnea, and Michaux is now holding 
is genus Nolina, possibly to be used 
-another set. 
ime to me as Dasylirion, and has 
for some 20 years on a dry bank 
Cacti and other succulents. Its long, 
een leaves arched over in a delight- 
raceful way, only those in the centre 
rosette standing upright. It was a 
me specimen about 4 feet in height 
od our severe winters serenely with the 
on of an old vinery light placed over- 
rom November to April. When un- 
this year the central leaves turned 
the base and bent sharply downward. 
ster the plant assumed the curious 
amcé shown .in~ Fig.’ 1, ° and ‘in 
ne the innumerable small flowers 
pen and crowded by many kinds of 
athering pollen from the unisexual 
. It is shown in this stage in Fig. 
a distance it looked well with its 
mg leaves and dense flower-spike. A 
up,’’ however, was disappointing, as 
vers had a dusty look and were singu- 
lowdy in colour, neither grey nor 
nor green. 
surse, as the flowers of the group are 
be dioecious, and these bore pollen, 
S no seed on the way, and I am 
ing what the plant will do next. The 
spike arises from the central axis, so 
cimen will either die or branch some- 
as a Yucca would, from the stem or 
Books speak of trees 5 feet to 10 feet 
9 I am hoping it may branch near the 
its present* stem and form a new 
without loss of stature. If anyone 
how Nolinas generally behave after 
ig I hope he will let us know. 

E. A. BOWLEs. 


Shrubs in Kincardineshire 


re been very-interested to read the long 
casualties among shrubs and Alpines 
ed by your correspondents from vari- 
rts of England. It was rather com- 
to such as I, who reside so much 
the Arctic Circle, to read these tales 


ster so much further south. Kin- 
shire is well known as_ being 


larly cold and bare, with a grim, 
ind-swept coast line, and unkindly for 
lant life, 

hes Castle is fortunately situated in a 
ion of the Valley of the Dee, well 
ed from north winds, and no doubt 
wing to this circumstance that our 
oll and casualty list from the hard 
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Two stages in the flowering of Nolina longifolia in Mr. E. A. Bowles’ garden 
at Myddelton House 


frost of last winter is not so very heavy as it 
otherwise might have been. Cistus crispus 
and Algarvensis were killed, Lithospernums 
graminifolium, L. prostratum, and Heavenly 
Blue were slightly crippled, but L. inter- 


medium was killed, Helianthemums quite un- 
injured, and thionema _ cordifolium 
but slightly touched; while Genistas pro- 


strata, pilosa, dalmatica, tinctoria, virgata, 
and Dorothy Walpole showed not the slight- 
est ill effect. Helichrysum bellidiodes and 
Iberis undamaged, but Rouallia australis 
badly crippled, while Corokia Cotoneaster 
was untouched. Veronicas of the tender 
sort, such as Autumn Glory, V. longifolia 
and spicata, were cut to the ground, but V. 
glaucifolia pimeleoides, buxifolia and V. 
Traversi were quite unscathed. <A plant of 
Aloysia (Scented Verbena), and of Libonia 
floribunda, on a sheltered wall, both cut to 
the ground, but coming away again. 

Among the hard-wooded shrubs that were 


killed were Ceanothus rigidus, Em- 
bothrium coccineum, Ehretia serrata, Erio- 
botria japonica, Grevillea rosmarinifolius, 


G. sulphurea, Helimodendron argentea, Fre- 
montia californica, and Myrtus communis 
in the open and Olearia Chathamica. Plants 
badly crippled were Buddleia albiflora and 
Benthamia fragifera (Cornus capitata). A 
large plant of Escallonia montevidensis on 
a wall cut to ground-level, but starting to 
grow again; while another big plant of Ber- 
beridopsis corallina had its longest shoots 
considerably shortened, but is now growing 
vigorously again. Berberis  Aquifolium 
(Mahonia) had its foliage badly scorched, 
as also had the broad-leaved B._ ilicifolia, 
but the beautiful and delicate-looking Ber- 
beris Fremonti came through it untouched. 
No other types of Berberis of the Polyantha, 
Darwinii, Thunbergias, etc., showed the 
slightest ill effects. Lavatera Olbia was cut 
well down, also Olearia macrodonta, but 
coming nicely again. Old plants of O. stel- 
lulata and O. nitida were well headed back, 
but all growing again. Big branches of 
Cistus ladaniferus and Choisya ternata died 
back. One Indigofera potaninii came 
through none the worse, but I. Gerardiana 
and decora were cut well down, but they are 
coming up again. Some plants uninjured were 


Abellas, Atgle sepiaria, Carpentarias, Caly- 
ecanthus, Clethreas, Colletia horrida, Cerci- 
diphyllum, Clerodendrons, Desfontaineas, 
Diostea (various Cornus), Drimys, Escal- 
lonias (various), Enkianthus, Caryop- 
teris, Dipelta, Buddleia globosa, Nanken- 
sis and variabilis, *Kolowitzia, Lindera, 
Plagianthus, Distyllum, Tricuspidaria, 
Rhodora canadensis, Stachyurus, Senecio 
Grayii, Symplocos, Eucryphias, Ilex ilici- 
folia, Stranvesia, Garrya_ elliptica. Like 
‘©N. S. C.’’ I am_also quite sure that the 
high death rate and injury of plants was not 
due to the actual frost we had, as our lowest 
record here was 26 degs. on December 24th 
and two nights with 24 degs. About the same 
dates in 1925 the mercury almost touched 
zero one night, and some nights after oscil- 
lated from 24 degs. to 28 degs., and with 
some slight, covering with Spruce branches 
all our plants came through it little the worse 
and not a single death. Owing to a fine, 
dry autumn growth stopped early, and wood 
was well ripened 

Last autumn we had continued deluges of 
rain, with fogs, with the result that many 
shrubs were quite green, full of sap, and 
growing right into December, and the plants 
were quite unprepared to resist a frost any- 
thing near to what we got at one fell blow. 
When the sudden thaws came the skin, bark, 
and green tissues were shattered, the result 
being death in some cases and sad mutila- 
tion in others. 

The dying of Fremontia californica, Lava- 
tera Olbia, and Olearia Chathamica is not 
to be wondered at; as their wood is of a soft, 
spongy nature, and could not be calculated 
on to resist any severe frost; and in fact they 
appear to be naturally short-lived, and the 
beautiful Fremontia to suddenly die without 
frost, after giving heavy crops of flowers. 

Wm. GRANT. 

Crathes Castle, Kincardineshire. 


Catching Moles 


When I réad ‘‘ Notes from an Essex Gar- 
den’’ in the issue of June gth, by Vis- 
countess Byng of Vimy, concerning the mole 
plague of spririg, 1928,-I made up my mind 
to advise a method which I used myself with 
much advantage. It is always a disappoint- 
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Zephyranthes verecunda in Sir William Lawrence’s garden at Burford, nr. Dorking 


ment when expensive or young plants are 
destroyed, sometimes in but a few moments, 
by insects or vermin, such as rats, moles, 
and slugs. I never have had any trouble 
through rats, but moles seem to be very fond 
of my garden, and have caused much harm 
but too often, i.e., to seedlings and other 
plants. If we try to trap them with a spade 
it is almost impossible to do this without 
spoiling a quantity of plants. 

After thinking it over for some time, I 
found a very simple method*to solve the 
difficult problem, which I dare to advise and 
which is carried out as follows. 

When we perceive the well-known move- 
ments of the earth, we turn to the place 
where the animal is churning up the ground, 
but, without making the least noise, wait till 
the movement shows itself again, and then 
we push all at a sudden and with force two 
fingers into the earth as far as possible, so 
that we feel the soft skin of the mole. Now 
it is the critical moment, for if we give the 
slightest chance-to escape all trouble is in 
vain. The pressure upon the animal is main- 
tained for some time (without fear, i.e., for 
biting), then we push our thumb through 
the earth down to the fingers and lift the 
mole from the ground. 

JAN vAN E1jJK-NOOTEBOOM. 

Ginneken, Holland. 


Chicory as a garden flower 


When visiting Kew Gardens a few days 
ago I was delighted to find the Chicory used 
with great effect in the herbaceous borders, 
especially one side of the old walled-in gar- 
den attached to what was, I believe, known 
at one time as Cambridge Cottage. Here, 
in a border, where many blue-flowered plants 
are grown, are some fine clumps of the 
Chicory Cichorium intybus quite 5 feet in 
height and covered with their unrivalled sap- 
phire, or deep, pure azure flowers. They 
would form a beautiful group planted in front 
of such Delphiniums as Belladonna, Queen of 
the Blues, the clear gentian-coloured king of 
Delphiniums. In front of the Cichorium 
Nigella would associate charmingly, and 
the foremost place of all might be given to 
Nemophila insignis. The whole group would 
form a delightfully refreshing picture. Pale 
yellow planted near the blue seems to give 
both a brighter appearance. Sunflower 
Primrose Perfection and the finer Verbas- 
cums, or Mulleins, and yellow Sweet Sultans 
may be suggested. . 

It has always been surprising to me that 
hybridists and selectors have not taken the 
Cichorium in hand and presented us with 


large single and double-flowered varieties, 
but the lovely tone of purest blue in this 
native flower could hardly be surpassed. It 
is easily raised from seed, and will grow 
under almost any condition, with the ex- 
ception of the densest shade. It grows well 
in my garden here in soil which is chalky. 
Brighton. He HAs 


Zephyranthes 


EPHYRANTHES VERECUNDA, as its 

name indicates, begins to flower in the 

spring towards the end of May, and the 
bulbs produce a succession of blooms till near 
the end of June. The pure white flowers are 
of great substance and do not appear to set 
seed unless cross-fertilised. Like other 
Zephyranthes the bulbs increase by offsets. 
At Burford they have been established in a 
border outside a Peach-house for some 10 
years and require no protection. Z. carinata 
is, perhaps, the loveliest of the genus; the 
flowers are bright pink and grow 1o inches in 
height. This Zephyranthes is not very hardy, 
Crossed with Z. verecunda it produced Z, x 
Rose of Burford, white flushed with rosy 
stripes. This received an Award of Merit in 
1926. Z. robusta appears to be identical with 
Z. carinata, while Z. intermedia is a little 
smaller. A charming little plant is Z. rosea, 
with small bright pink flowers an inch or so 
high. ‘Imported bulbs can be bought and 
flower well the first year, after which, in our 
experience, few flowers are produced, Two of 
the white Zephyranthes are well. known, Z. 
candida and Z. atamasco. They both have 
persistent foliage and make excellent edgings, 
Z. candida being used for the purpose at Kew, 
whilst Z. atamasco was always recommended 
by the late Mr. Elwes. The flowers and 
foliage of Z. atamasco are larger in all parts 
than those of Z. candida. Z. atamasco can 
be easily raised from seed, flowering in the 
second year. Reputed to be less hardy than 
Z. candida, it is quite hardy anywhere at 
Burford. The two are now flowering freely 
at Burford, as is a very pretty plant identi- 
fied by Kew as Z. mesochloa. This has 
long, lance-shaped petals and bright-green 
throat. There are also yellow Zephyr- 
anthes, Z. sulphurea, which, crossed with 
Z. candida, gave Z. x Ajax, primrose-yellow 
and a good plant, and brown ones, Z. 
Drummondi and Z. texana, the flowers of 
which are small, carried on long stems and 
evanescent. 

Z. aurea is out of cultivation. It is a 
splendid flower, bright orange in colour, and 
the largest of the species. 
at Burford to produce a yellow Hippeastrum, 
using Z, aurea as a parent. The bulbs of 


It was attempted . 
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‘ a 


this cross which flowered here, howe 
showed no trace of the orange parent, 

Zephyranthes are not expensive, rang 
from 2s. to 7s. 6d. a dozen, and mulij 
rapidly. WILLIAM LAWRENe} 


Double Cuckoo Flower 


I am grateful to ‘‘C. M. B.” for ay. 
on a recent find of the Double Lady $n 
(issue July 28th, page 473); but I supp 
that we cannot altogether exclude the po 
bility that this plant was an escape fy, 
cultivation, since it occurred with the Mon) 
Musk. bah 

As it propagates itself vegetatively (fr 
detached leaves and plantlets formed in | 
axils of the leaves) with such extra 


vigour, it must be one of the few doy 
flowers capable of holding its own in the w 
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How plants search for light 


In one of the Government huts 
Shooters Hill there is a plant of Ampeloj 
hederacea planted at the back on the no 
side, and some of its shoots have peneir | 
into. holes 12 inches in | 


circumferer 
wended their way under the flooring fo) 
distance of 25 feet, come out at similar he 
on the south side, and are now climbing 
the front of the bungalow. 
When these huts were erected, in 1916, : 
had been occupied for a year a good m 
complained of their dampness, so the Of 


An edging of Zephyranthes candida 
at Kew 


— «A 
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s had these holes bored every 15 
8 inches from the ground-level. It 
yw some plants of a trailing habit 
themselves until they can find light 
ably heat, and as nothing of a like 
id been witnessed I thought the cir- 
e worth mentioning. J. Mayne. 


Romneya Coulteri 


E who live on poor, sandy soils 
e the Roses that one sees in shows 
xt be grown, and many of the good 
at need loam or lime must not be 
|, have compensations in the well- 
some of the plants of southern, 
ids. Among them the Californian 
Coulteri is one of the outstanding 

Not only does it bloom abun- 
ut its actual growth is remarkable. 
ward-facing wall in the background 
ture is a good eight paces from the 
mass shown. The Romneya was 
yard in front of the wall; it has 
tcwards the sun, more or less filling 
intermediate space, except for the 
a path, under which the long tough 
e travelled mole-wise to end in the 
ywn, which is only a part of the dis- 
‘he flowers have an excellent scent, 
ay be described as something be- 
imrose and Magnolia; the massive- 
central. boss of .orange stamens 
) finely between the tender, white 
hose texture is so fine and trans- 
vat if one is laid on the page of a 
print can be read through it. In a 
vay Romneya is difficult to propa- 
iecess is always doubtful-when seed 
and seedlings take some time to 
od plants. We find that the best 
» look out for the young rambling 
in spring, and when the outermost 
-3 inches high to make a sharp cut 
n with a spade a few inches behind 
They cannot be lifted then, but the 
shoots, left in place, make root 
of their own, and they can be taken 


Jl-rooted plants.in the autumn. 
EO 


Achillea Gold Plate 
ve so long been accustomed to con- 
‘that ‘Achillea Eupatorium, ‘ Par- 
riety,’’ was the finest of the tall 
arrows that the advent of a new one 
or quality came rather as a surprise, 
Jcome one. [ saw it in one of the 
in connection with The Glasgow 
Oo years ago, and in a cut state at 
ston House, and was very much 
ith A. Gold Plate, as it was called, 
ugh the kindness of Mr. W. G. 
n, now Superintendent of Llandudno 
nd the courtesy of Mr. Besant, the 
sctor of Glasgow Parks, I had the 
s of receiving a plant last year. It 
in the season when it was planted, 
sequently, it was not so fine as it 
1 in Glasgow. This season it has 
juite equal to expectations, and in 
wy borders has been giving a good 
its large, flat blooms, which are of 
‘ight, yet not aggressive, yellow. I 
vas sent out by either Mr. W. Wells, 
-the late Mr. H. J. Jones. With 
of its character, growing to 5 feet 
height, a good soil is desirable. 
has in my garden. It is of robust 
d, so far, has required no staking. 
S. ARNOTT. * 


: Plague of Eelworm. 


irden is suffering this season from a 
f eelworms. So far they have en- 
stroyed two separate beds of Tulips 
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in front of the house, two groups of Tulips 
in a border behind the house, five testaceum, 
five regale, and four speciosum Lilies, a 
group of Sweet Williams near these, and 
finally a new standard Rose in an entirely 
different part of the garden and a Briar for 
budding in yet another part: I also dug up 
a couple of failing Strawberry plants and 
found the eelworms below the roots. I 
should be very glad to know whether any of 
your other readers have suffered in the same 
way and could tell me the cause of this pest 
and the best method of destruction and future 
prevention. At first 1 thought it might arise 
from infection through bought bulbs, but the 
creatures are so diffused that I think it must 
be some state of soil or the former wet sea- 
son. We have a heavy clay soil which, for 
Lilies and bulbs, is lightened with plenty of 
sand and leaf-mould, but as the eelworms 
seem to revel in both IJ feel despairing as to 
the future. The editor very kindly advised 
lifting the Tulips and washing them with a 
paraffin solution, but as we have thousands 
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with its curled-up flowers, soft yellow  sta- 
mens showing against a dark red-crimson 
background, as it gracefully bends in the 
wind: It is so pure, so fair, with ten- of 
more blooms on each stem. Take scare of 
this rare old Lily; it is very scarce, .Kéep 
the seed. When ripe and dry sow it in a box; 
in three or four years you will have your -re- 
ward. Each year replant the bulbs, and give 
plenty of room to each. The last year plant 
them in a nice sunny place, but a little shade 
in the border, and if it suits them they “will 
flower and grow strong. : 

In this garden there is a bed -of them 
(grown from seed) 4 feet or 5 feet high. 
Here and there there is a purple amongst 
them, but this gives additional beauty, and 
the owner will not have the purple disturbed, 
saying, ‘* They are like amethysts among 
pearls.”’ ; 

There is another variety, later flowering, 
shorter, cream-coloured;. the petals seem 


thicker and not so curled, with bright scarlet 
stamens—a handsome Lily 2 feet high. 


Romneya Coulteri 


of bulbs it will not be possible to do them all. 
Crathorne, Yorks. F. WYNNE FINCH. 


Old-fashioned Lilies 


Turk’s-caps in a Scottish garden 


Why are these old-fashioned flowers not 
more known and crown? One so seldom 
comes across them. Perhaps some of your 
readers may like to hear about their growth 
in an old garden in the South of Scotland, 
where they are growing in great profusion 
in the borders, in the garden, in shrubberies, 
and in every out-of-the-way place, of every 
shade of purple to a delicate shade of pink. 
Here and there a white one delights the eye. 
In our young days we loved this old Lily, 
with its green leaves, its tall stem, turned 
up flowers and yellow stamens, and its sweet 
scent, too strong for most people. Now the 
old name is changed. ‘‘ Turneaps ”’ they are 
called, but Turk’s-caps suits them best. The 
yellow variety is best known; the strong 
scent is too strong for most people, so we 
hurry past, though their yellow spreckled 
flowers have a beauty of their own. The tall 
white Martagon album superbum is lovely, 
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L. album punctatum is also flowering, a 
late and shy flower, not so curled, of a pink- 
ish tinge, and a darker spreckled inside, the 
petals out-jutting. 

Then close to a tall Rose bush is a lovely 
bright golden Turk’s-cap, real gold, darker 
inside the petals, and bright stamens, but, 
alas, name unknown, with a strong perfume. 
This Lily seldom blooms as well as: it has 
this season. The rains must have suited 
it, perhaps. It is a glorious Lily. . 

Dalmaticum, or: The Black Martagon, is 
rather shy, but its dark, deep-claret- 
coloured flowers, deeply spreckled on its up- 
turned petals, give great beauty. It is tall; 
but increases slowly. 

There is a double variety of the purple, 
lighter in colour and hoisted one petal over 
another, quite double, and very curious. It 
has been in the old garden for years and 
years, and is most carefully preserved and 
protected.. Every now and-then its bulbs are 
lifted, divided, and replanted in new ground. 
This treatment seems to suit it, for it is 
strong and healthy among its various rela- 
tions. Long may these old-fashioned Turk’s- 
caps flourish and be cared for. 


SPERO MELORA, 


A drinking trough made out of the trunk of a Larch tree 
near Karersee in the Tyrol 
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A wood-built chalet, all eaves, balconies, and shaded 
perched high above rolling lawns of alpine tu 


This is the first of a serics of freely illustrated articles on the Dolomites—a wonderland of ficwers 


OPULAR as Europe is for travel—well- 
known the pleasure-grounds of London, 
Paris, and the Riviera, and famous such 
beauty spots as Venice and the Italian lakes 
—the Alps are to many travellers little more 
than a geographical fact. Some, perhaps, 
regard them as a magnificent background for 
the more comprehensible of Nature’s 
beauties, to others they are the scene of 
dangerous climbing feats performed — for 
reasons which they cannot understand, while 
others, again, see in them mere barriers, 
political, social, and economical, to the inter- 
course of European states. People flock to 
them, it is true, for winter sports, but in this 
case, though they cannot help admiring the 
surpassing beauty of white-mantled forests 
and grim, massive peaks rising from bound- 
less oceans of snow, yet they necessarily 
esteem a place according to the gradient of 
its slopes, the depth and consistency of its 
snow covering, and the sumptuousness of its 
hotels. 
With your flower-lover it is different, how- 


ever; he pictures waving meadows of Sain- 


foin, Campanulas, Salvias, and Lilies, a 
wood-built chalet, all eaves and balconies and 
shaded verandahs, nestling at the foot of a 


On the way to the Rosengarten above Karersee 


forest-clad slope or perched high above roll- 
ing lawns of Alpine turf that shimmer with a 
haze of Primulas and Forget-me-nots. The 
menacing walls of limestone or of granite that 
loom over his chalet do more than terrorise 
him—they are the home of his Eritrichium, 
and Eritrichium to the initiated in rock 
plants is the most cherished shrine he can 
worship at. On the barren, uncompromising 
slopes of scree, high up above all other vege- 
tation, he pictures an outpost of Ranunculus 
glacialis, clinging to the loose shale, un- 
daunted by sun or storm, alone with the 
mountain. Every year, as the snow gives 
them passage, it puts forth above the fleshy, 
fine-cut leaves its open cups—white petals 
with an old rose flush round a golden cluster 
of stamens. 

He pictures all this, and as the spring 
wears on he itches for it. You will find him 
restless, with a restlessness which spring 
alone cannot account for, and by June he 
will be gone. 

We were gone before the end of May, 
bound this year for the Dolomites, and the 
last day or so of the month found us in the 
Alpine train from Belluno, toiling up to that 
axis of the eastern dolomite ranges, Cortina 


The massive 


D’Ampezzo. You have not long left Bel) 
indeed, before you come to really A 
flowers. The first part of the journey | 
you through hay-fields in the full panop 
their colour; shows you Alpine meadows 
just beginning to be cut, with $ 
pratensis still in full cry. 

Vying with the grass in height it co 
whole pastures up the steep hillside wit 
intense dark blue tubes swarming high 
strong, square stem that lifts them jar é 
the rough rosette of leaves from whi) 
springs. Onobrychis montana, ail the 
vivid by contrast with the sea of blue, m 
splashes of salmon among the Salvias, 
sometimes, growing louder in its clan 
stains whole slopes with its blinding, or: 
pink spikes. 

Mingling with these two loudest noti 
a wonderful riot of colour are blazes of 
and purple Geraniums and _ splashes 
yellow Buttercups, thread-like stems 
Campanulas striving to raise their del 
burden of blue bells through the welt 
flowers and sturdy clumps of Margv 
Daisies (Chrysanthemum  Leucanthen 
standing four square to the advance o! 
grasses in close-packed colonies of flat, \ 


peaks above the meadows of Cortina 
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utensis tenella flowering by the 
roadside near Oortina 


hrough them all struggles an 
fh of red and white Clovers, 
nots, and Violas, while at inter- 
s and patches and groves of Field 
nthriscus sylvestris) dominate the 
or a time and even stem the surg- 
Salvias, refining them with their 
clouds of flower gracefully borne 
n framework of branches. Here 
1 delicate Scabious standing above 
of the flowers, aloof in its dignity, 
its lilac heads, each like a soft, 
ncushion, and with the same 
ignity the nearly black, maroon 
the Columbines are nodding on 
slender stems in a distinguished- 
thering near the side of the road. 
of the common Columbine, this 
form which was the only one we 
ipparently Aquilegia vulgaris var. 
shes only these fleeting glimpses 
with dark slopes of forest climb- 
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ing to the limestone crags above, and below 
a self-conscious stream hurrying down the 
valley to become a river and bubbling to the 
silent trees the glad news of its birth. Then 
the little engine struggles, shrieking, puffing 
with its own importance, and blowing out 
clouds of smoke and smuts round another 
bend in its tortuous way, and rings a change 
in the scenery at the edge of the track. 
Moorland—almost a Scottish Pine-wood— 


certainly a sprinkling of Pinus sylvestris, 


brooding over rocky Heather-land, with 
gleaming flashes of yellow Genista. Then a 
glimpse. of Cytisus purpureus. Almost 


prostrate, it hurls up its Pea-shaped flowers 
in softly lilac fountains from the ground, its 
showers of delicate mauve combining with 
the clear canary yellow of the Genista to 
impart a glow to the mellow tints of the 
moorland. Colour, however, is the keynote 
of the Alps, and you will not watch these 
Heather and Bilberry moors for long without 
glimpsing them flushed with a bright, pink 
spot—a mat of Daphne Cneorum. Polygala 
vulgaris is constantly cropping up; but it is a 
Milkkwort changed beyond recognition from 
the poor little sprawling thing one associates 
with the chalk downs of humbler altitudes. 
When it gets to the Alps—and this was but 
3,000 feet above the sea level—it draws itself 
up and blossoms forth, in quite stony, barren 
ground, into a riot of purple and rose and 


mauve forms till it becomes thoroughly hand- 


some—and makes splashes of pure colour 
that one would gladly welcome in a garden. 

As you cut through a tunnel in the next 
shoulder of the range you sight Cortina—a 
great cluster of picturesque buildings huddled 


in a widening of the valley round the inevit-" 


able Campanile, and sprawling up the 
meadows that roll away to the forest, in an 
abandon of crazy, wooden roofs with their 
characteristic overhanging eaves. Though 
boasting dozens of hotels, it is yet, as a 
whole, redolent of an Alpine hamlet; and 
makes a delightful picture, especially looked 
down upon from the heights above—a little, 
dusty, winding main street, edged with the 
shaded tables of the cafés— a tiny Piazza, 
with the square Campanile towering from the 
plastered Church at one end, and _ for 
the rest a quaint huddle of ramshackle 
houses shamed by the bolder faces of the 
tourists’ hotels. Then, straggling away up 
the slopes of the foothills, it lapses into a 
sprinkling of wooden, barn-like shanties— 
the wood tiles of the roofs cracking and 
warping in the heat of a glaring sun; while 
round them and in and out among the 


Campanula pusilla above Misurina 


meadows of hay, bent, wrinkled, tooth- 
less, but. smiling and gaily-beshawled old 
women go down on their hands and knees 
among the patchwork of their crops or hack 
at the weeds with axe-like hoes. 

Cortina is built in meadows very much like 
the ones lower down, but getting as they 
climb more alpine—the grass shorter and 
with added colours—till before 5,000 feet is 
reached Primula farinosa can make itself felt, 
and flushes great stretches of the turf, where 
the ground is boggy. St. Bernard Lilies 
(Anthericum Liliastrum) now gleam white 
among the colours, with four or five long, 
slender trumpets on the tall, thin spires of 
their stems; and Thalictrum aquilegifolium, 
chiefly in the milky white variety, waves flat 
tufts of creamy petals aloft above its Colum- 
bine foliage—which itself strikes a tender 
note among the stronger, coarser leaves of 
the grasses. It is not at its best, however, 
till mingled with its purple cousin, as you 
may often find it in far-flung settlements in 


cing walls of limestone or of granite are the home of 
shium—to the initiated in rock plants the most 
cherished shrine he can worship at 


On the barren slopes of scree high above all other vegetation 
is an outpost of Ranunculus glacialis clinging to the loose 
shale undaunted by sun and storm 
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A Dolomite June: Alpine meadows at Cortina D’Ampezzo. 


the woodland; and then, or waxing fatter as 
they readily will in the deep, rich compost of 
a cool herbaceous border in cultivation, they 
are a comforting sight indeed—a mellow 
union of cream and mauve in a dancing froth 
over their platform fronds of green. Of 
Orchids, more and more columns of the 
sweet scented Gymnadenia conopsea loom 
up and open as the month wears on. 
The stately pillars of rose-purple lips, and 
even more the strong, delicious fragrance, 
make this a distinctive species, but it has 
little of the blatant air of opulence assumed 
by many of its redoubtable family, and none 
of the overfed pomposity of the O. sambu- 
cina that we shall meet farther up. It is the 
same that you may see in many a chalky pas- 
ture lower down, though not perhaps in quite 
such numbers; and it is chiefly notable for 
its quite intoxicating fragrance. 
(To be continued.) 


Easily grown hardy flowers 


ARDY flower growers may be roughly 

divided into three classes, those who 

have a thorough knowledge of hardy 
plants, those who have sufficient know- 
ledge to enable them to make their gardens 
attractive, and the numerous beginners who 
must rely on hints from experienced men 
and who may gain information from garden- 
ing periodicals which contain much practical 
matter. There are a fair number of hardy 
flowers which can be taken in hand by in- 
experienced growers with every prospect of 
success, and beginners should confine them- 
selves to these or they may be much dis- 
couraged in the commencement of their 
career. In the front rank of these are the 
Hemerocallis or Day Lilies, of which it may 
be truly said that they give results out of 
proportion to the amount of labour and care 
necessary to endow them with ‘a healthy life 
and blooming power. They are. not in the 
least fastidious in the matter of soil and situa- 
tion; they will thrive in any soil except, per- 
haps, clay, where the water lies during the 
winter. Once well established they will last 
for years, and will increase in stature and 
flower-bearing power with no more attention 
than is needed to keep them free from weeds. 
I once had a group of H. Dumortieri, one of 
the best of the family, 10 years, andthe plants 
produced an abundance of good flowers. It 
is the same with other members of the 
family, they are invaluable where cut flowers 
are much in demand. I find them very use- 
ful. Flava, fulva, aurantiaca, Middendorfi, 
and Apricot are some of the best. Although 
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these Day Lilies are old inhabitants of our 
gardens they are not well known to. the 
majority. of hardy flower growers. I would 
strongly advise those who have not grown 
them to take them in hand; they will not be 
disappointed. 

Of the Spirzeas the most striking and 
the most easily grown of the family is 
Aruncus. It is, without exaggeration, one of 
the finest hardy flowers in cultivation, and 
should have an isolated position, for it is, 
even when not in bloom, very attractive. 1 
have a specimen of this Goat’s Beard Spiraea 
which is 5 feet high and 4 feet across, and 
has had-no manure for 10 years; in its season 
it is a picture of floral beauty. I do not think 
that there can be any other hardy flower 
which yields a richer reward for such a small 
amount of labour and expense. The Aconi- 
tums are very easily accommodated, and_they 
are certainly effective. The rough common 
Monkshood will thrive among herbage. The 
variety bicolor is a good thing to bloom 
through a great) part .of the summer, 
Ackermannii (rich purple) and Fischeri are 
autumn-blooming varieties: Where the ac- 
commodation can be found for them they 
form a very striking effect when grouped, 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, when once established, 
lasts indefinitely. I have seen plants which 
were a quarter of a century old among. low- 
growing shrubs and were in good condition. 


Cortina D’Ampezzo, the axis of the 
eastern Dolomite range 


The hayfields in the full panoply of their colour 


Some of the Japanese Anemones n i 
tain amount of culture, but the old 
Whirlwind and rosea superba really nee 
to be well planted, left alone, and key 
from weeds, and will yearly increase j 
and bloom-bearing capacity. The 
giums and the Echinops are of an) 
tionally enduring nature, and will rem 
good condition for some years with bu 
attention. Some of the Solidagos am 
robust, enduring nature, and are yery s 
Gillenia trifoliata is very distinct, not 
so much grown as its merits deservi 
will remain for years in good condit 
very poor soil that parches in dry se 
It is almost needless to recommer 
Michaelmas Daisies; their ability to thi 
all situations is well known. From 
50 plants should be in every garden, 4 
ing to its size. Colours and time of flo} 
are given in plant lists, but there is ‘ 
that, I think, deserves special mentioi 


‘that. is Amellus bessarabicus and its 


variety. They are dwarf, very compat 
extremely floriferous, forming the ai 
guard of this family of hardy flowers. 
Coronilla iberica and the Soapwor 
suitable for small gardens, can be use 
advantage in places where the ground | 
poor and parches in summer, They 
any weed, but they also choke cul 
plants, and must therefore be sever 
stricted. The above-mentioned plants’ 
found reliable by those who have no 
knowledge of hardy flowers, also by 
who have a considerable area to em 
and are obliged to practice economy. 


J. Cort 


Swainsona galegifolia 


‘Lhis species of Swainsona is very ¢ 
in appearance and free-flowering, two 
fications which renders it a suitable : 
for either greenhouse or conservatory ¢ 
tion. In either case it may be ust 
covering a brick wall, provi 
plenty of light, or it may be employ’ | 
clothing of pillars with equally good eff 
the flowers are then seen to the ?% 
vantage. The colour of the flowers ! 
but there. is also a white variety 
galegifolia which is equally as u ful fi 


flower purposes as those of the typ® 


flowers are produced much in the § 

as those of the Galegas, only the Spl 
longer and the charming Pea-like f 
larger. The individual spikes of flowe 
in themselves, of little or no service | 
but when detached from the plant Ww! 
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lich they have been produced in 
sprays some g inches or 12 inches 
ay are of great value for decora- 
where a light and graceful effect 


ablished, a partial pruning or 
yf the growths is necessary to 
iple supply of young growths and 
Swainsonas are members of the 
family of plants, and are not 
consequently frost must be ex- 
the house in which they are 
A. Warp. 


stromeria chilensis 
shly-ornamental plant is one of 
things in the garden in the 
f July. Though of South Ameri- 
-is hardy, with slight protection, 
1 the latitude ot London. It 
anted deep in a warm exposure, 
ll to give it a protective winter 
half-decayed leaves. It has a 
of colouring, from pinkish white 
and from palest buff to a medium 
the colourings go well together. 
san umbel of a number ot small 
yms; with an inner and an outer 
ose in the outer row are wider 
ittle outwards ; the colour shades 
gradation, brighter at the free 
wo inner divisions stand nearly 
y rise straight from the throat, 
more or less lively, yellow colour, 
feathered with red pencillings. 
all are pointed and doubly re- 
is to say, they first bend back 
rward, and are dark in colour. 
of stamens is boldly thrust for- 
ales the same colouring as that 


, ae 
stus (Rock Roses) 


< garden, especially after a July 
ght such as has been experi- 
lis year, is not a very attractive 
iny of the plants and shrubs have 
ased to flower, and a great many 
‘yy scorched and withered appear- 
this reason any plant that will 
evated positions and withstand 
ught with impunity is sure of a 
on. 
is the charming Bush Rock Rose 
is). It forms a neat bush fully 
nd perfectly hardy. The flowers, 
1 inch in diameter, are produced 
freely, the colour white with a 
blotch at the base of each petal. 
this Rock Rose is, there are, 
ny others of even more refined 
ible for growing in our gardens 
ds. To those whose soil is of a 
character these shrubs are in- 
for it is in such soils that they 
d give their blossoms in abun- 
ed, the Cistus will grow well 
little else in the way of shrubs 
‘ed to exist, and for this reason 
rgely planted where the soil con- 
s described above. 
find the various members of the 
ing considerably not only in the 
ir flowers, but also in the dimen- 
- forms they assume, hence one 
aim that there are kinds suitable 
of all sizes and for almost every 
the garden. The small semi- 
varieties are excellent for the rock 
even the larger types may be used 
1 bold mass is desired. 
andsome mountain shrubs, some 
| as beautiful, and of the highest 
rock garden. They are chiefly 
outhern Europe, and in cultiva- 
“shen baked by the mid-day sun. 
ened they will grow with vigour 


Ke 
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and defy frosts, but some slight covering is 
necessary during very severe weather. 

The individual flowers do not last long, but 
as they are produced in succession there-is-a 
long season of bloom. 

All the species are attractive one way or 
the other, and several kinds are valuable, 
and, as such, deserving a place according to 
their kind. 

The following are among the more im- 
portant:—Among the taller-growing kinds 
C. albidus and C. ladaniferus are about the 
best. The first is a little dwarfer in habit 
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dwarf and somewhat spreading habit, are 
especially adapted for the rock garden or other 
positions where low-growing shrubs are re- 
quired. 

C. Loretii—This has a low spreading 
habit and. bears large white flowers with bold 
markings at the base of the petals. In con- 
sequence of its semi-prostrate habit it is well 
suited for planting above the upper edges of 
vertical stones or tops of walls. 

C. formosus.—This has not the vigour or 
constitution of many forms, but will be found 
to thrive if given some protection in winter. 


Alstromeria chilensis 


and bears pale rose-coloured flowers. The 
latter bears white flowers, the petals blotched 
with brownish-crimson, giving them a touch 
of beauty not easily described. C. laurifolius, 
which is about the earliest to flower, has 
already been referred to. ‘ 

C. crispus and C. villosus have a symmetri- 
cal habit in growth, their blossoms being 
rose-coloured, 

One of the most beautiful is C. purpureus. 
This forms a shapely bush and is one of the 
best that may be planted as an isolated speci- 
men. It is evergreen and bears reddish- 
purple flowers, fully 2 inches across. C. 
Hilluri produces pale pink blossoms and 

rows about 2 feet high. : 

The following varieties, owing to their 


It has a bushy: habit and bears rich yellow 
flowers freely blotched with brown. 

C. algarvensis is similar to the preceding 
plant, except that the flowers are smaller. 

The Rock Roses are well represented here. 
Some varieties were badly singed by frost. 
This was singularly in evidence on old plants, 
younger plants coming through the ordeal 
well without any protection. Therefore 
periodical propagation is a necessity, not only 
to keep up a stock, but to replace a too large 
specimen, as they object to cutting back. 

Cuttings root freely in a cold frame, while 
seed of many can be sown in pots, the re- 
sultant plants being potted up until well 
established. 


Chepstow. H. STEVENS, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


In the kitchen garden 

Brassicas, and, indeed, all growing crops, 
have made good headway since the welcome 
rain. Encourage such growth by the con- 
stant use of the hoe. If not already planted 
and room be available there is still time for 
another betch of Kales, Savoys, Coleworts, 
and the Portugal Cabbage to be put in. As 
this latter is a fairly robust grower the rows 
should be about 2 feet apart and the plants 
of similar distance. Another batch of Leeks 
may also, with advantage, be put in about 
now and will be most acceptable for kitchen 
supplies next April and May. 


Endive 


The later sowings should be thinned out 
or transplanted in good time to prevent 
plants becoming weakly or drawn. 


Lettuce 

Sow thinly some seeds of an early maturing 
Cabbage variety on a warm border, and this 
will yield some’ useful» salading» for’ late 
autumn use. 


Celery 

It is a good practice to give this crop an 
occasional “dusting of old soot to prevent as 
far as possible an attack of the maggot, 
which, if allowed to gain much. headway, 
disfigures and retards the plants consider- 
ably. The soot should be used when the 
foliage is slightly moistened. Such treat- 
ment serves also as an excellent tonic for the 
plants. 


Globe Artichokes 


These should be cut as soon as they are of 
usable size and before they commence to 
open. If not wanted at once put them in 
water in a cold store and change water daily. 


Outside Tomatoes 

These plants revelled in the -recent hot 
spell and made great headway. Keep all 
superfluous growth rigidly in check and make 
sure that all supports are in order to bear 
the increasing weight of fruit. See that the 
plants have sufficient stimulants to keep the 
fruits swelling without a check and pinch 
leaders from all plants as soon as several 
good trusses of fruit are secured. 


Propagating bedding plants 

Some of the work may be undertaken at 
the earliest (°conveniente 7 ~ofs ysuch as 
Geraniums, Heliotrope, and Marguerites, as 
it is necessary where large stocks are required 
to spread out the operation somewhat and 
thus avoid denuding the beds too much at 
any one’ time. Zonal Pelargoniums root 
best out in the open, shading only for a 
couple of hours should the sun be very hot 
about mid-day. Marguerites, also, will root 
under similar conditions, but Heliotropes re- 
quire a close frame to get a good quick 
strike. Whether pots or boxes are used for 
the various things, use plenty of sharp sand 
in the compost, and water all cuttings well 
in, 


Bulbs for naturalising 


Amongst the several subjects which may 
be chosen for this method of culture none 
surpass the Daffodils, and the time has again 
arrived when planting may be done, as these 
delightful spring bulbs are better the first 
season if planted in good time. To those 
planting for naturalising who have not previ- 
ously done so I would say avoid, if possible, 
any - formal placing of the bulbs, simply 
scatter them whilst walking, in a large 
irregular drift, and plant where they fall. 


Violets 

. The great heat of. July was not at all 
favourable to these plants, and where water- 
ing and regular syringings could not be done 
the inevitable Red Spider has obtained a 
footing. A. few. sprayings now under cooler 
conditions-with a suitable insecticide will soon 
enable the plants to pick up again, and. the 
use of the hoe and a light dusting of old soot 
between the rows and around the plants will 
be repaid later, 


Loganberries 

These require similar treatment to the 
summer-fruiting Raspberries, t.e., the cutting 
away as soon as fruiting is finished of all 
the old fruit-bearing canes and also all super- 
fluous and weakly new ones. This will en- 
able the selected canes for next year to finish 
their growth under proper conditions. Take 
the opportunity at this time, should the sup- 
ports be only of a temporary arrangement, 
to see that posts, etc., are sufficiently sound 
for another season. It may be a convenient 
place to mention here that the Lowberry is 
equally as well worth planting as the above, 
and I think we may even see it supersede the 
Loganberry in many places. 


Chrysanthemums in pots 

These, when well established and fur- 
nished with an abundance of roots, must be 
assisted with some manurial aid. This 
given fairly frequently and weakly is much 
better than a few stronger applications. 
Another excellent help to the plants is the 
watering of them frequently with weak soot- 
water, as.is also the occasional syringing of 
the plants towards evening after a hot day 
with clear soot-water. Attend as required 
to the tops and stoppings and bad trellis, also 
take steps to trap earwigs should these be 
prevalent. H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford. 


Scotland 
The kitchen garden 


The value of deep cultivation combined 
with a reasonable allowance of manure is 
now apparent, and more especially in the 
case of Peas. During hot and dry weather 
lines of Peas sown in trenches do not suffer 
and pods fill regularly and rapidly. Lines 
which have been cleared of their crop ought 
now to. be rooted out, the stakes removed, 
and the quarter tidied up. Those who still 
(like myself) follow the old practice of 
making a sowing of autumn Onions ought 
not to delay the~sowing much longer. 
Formerly it was the custom to sow Tripoli 
varieties, but Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s 
Excelsior can be» highly recommended for 
present sowing. A sowing of Cauliflowers 
may also be made toward the close of the 
month as well as a final sowing of Cabbages, 
including, of course, Red Dutch or some 
similar sort. The pulling of stalks from 
Rhubarb ought now to cease—further pick- 
ings may result in weakening the crowns for 
next season’s work. Herbs for winter use 
can now be gathered and dried. See that 
plenty of Lettuces for winter use have been 
sown. Endive must be provided for winter 
salads. Should Celery require to be watered 
the watering ought to be of a thorough de- 
scription, and a dressing of some good ferti- 
liser may be given previously. 

Hardy fruit 

A considerable amount of dropping is 

noticeable among Apples, but ‘as the majority 


of the trees are heavily laden no appre- 
hension need be felt. In the case of young 
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trees on Paradise a mulch of 
good soaking with liquid-m 
the trees to mature their crop 
Trees on south walls, espec 
either well watered or mulche 
The summer pruning ought 
forward, and if aphis be pre 
trees the necessary steps m 
it be intended to form one 
Strawberry plantations the 
prepared without delay, an 
manure “as well® as “deep ~ 
essential;: ‘ 4 
Late Grapes 

A final look round may 
bunches in the late vinery, ai 
berries should be cut out. 
borders are kept sufficiently mi 
there is any demand on _ the 
lateral growth should be reg 
back, although, in certain cast 
action may be sluggish, a little 
may be allowed, particularly w 
begins. Late growth meat 
action, and this, if carried to € 
harm to the Vines eventual 
freely. The house ought now 
entirely closed. 


Ferns under glass 

There is always some pottin 
to be done in the fernery, 
which require a move ought t 
to before. the. nights grow | 
varieties of Adiantums grow shé 
and such should be discarded an 
younger pieces. More turfy. lo 
peat is now used in the ordiné 
Ferns, and they appear to do 
There will shortly be abund 
spores on Pterises and other 
produce spores freely. These 
gathered and sown without delay 
filled with. rather sandy loam, © 
should be covered with a sheei of 
stood in a saucer of water so that 
sary moisture is supplied from a 


Hardy annuals 

If the sowing of hardy annuals fc 
display has not already been aiten' 
work should be done without del 
sowing is desirable, and when iti 
to do so the colonies ought to bi 
size. Mere patches are ineffective. 


Bulbs for forcing . 

As soon as the Roman Hyacinths, 
and early-flowering Narcissi comé¢ 
they ought to be potted up or, int 
the Narcissi, boxed. »Afterwards, 
plunging is "essential until root-ad 
place—this usually means six wee 
plunging bed. Afterwards pots 
may be placed in cold frames until 
begin to show flower. Afterwa 
merely a question of temperature 
tnem in bloom from the middle of 
onward. 


Plant houses 
Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
should now be in their flowering 
these must not be too large. The 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis) im 
white is useful just now, as well 4 
of Lilium auratum. Coleuses are f 
of fashion, but a few brightly colot 
are always useful and attractive. / 
at this season relish a little stimu 
there is nothing better than weak St 
This is a good season at which to) 
Fuchsias—-young shoots, if shaded 
emit roots in a cool : propagating cae 


Mabie Gardens, Kiekcnd aaa 
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TWO NEW GLADIOLI 


Gladiolus primulinus J. C. White 


-Editor’s window-sill 
wand stately Gladioli 


RS: KELWAY AND SON send a, 


fine collection’ of these Langprim 
ds and large-flowered Gladioli. 
excellent varicties we single out 
ig as being particularly good. 

qITE—a new primulinus hybrid—a 
or cream-pink, with dark maroon 


Tary, a magnificent large cream- 
1 a flash of crimson in the throat 
1 from afar. 

BANNER, a most telling colour in 
nus section. 

are to-day more popular than ever, 
ise to fame has been almost sensa- 
nks to the raisers of new and 
eties. 


Anemone fulgens 


there must be many like myself 
‘rience in the growing of Anemone 
ith its brilliant scarlet blossoms, 
re of disappointment than success, 
bute this to the nature of the soil 
the tubers were planted—heavy. 
Where the soil is light, and the 
mild and genial, | have heard of 
ures after the first year of bloom- 
have tried lifting the tubers after 
|to enable then. to ripen, and re- 
Zain in the .autumn,. but this has 
atisfactory. After a wet season it 
sual for tubers to break out into 
rowth—masses of foliage—that on 
ich of severe weather soon, suc- 
no good results follow. It.seems 


| 


to me that only in light, well-drained soils 
and sunny situations can one hope to have 
any ‘success with this Anemone; but I am of 
opinion that locality counts a great deal. I 
have heard of so many who, after planting 
the tubers and getting bloom in the year 
following, had to confess that they never 
flowered again. Certain of one thing I am 
concerning this charming little bulbous plant 
when it does flower, that wet seasons are 
against any ripening, and unless ripening 
takes place one cannot expect flowers. I 
wonder if there is anyone who can point to 
success with Anemone fulgens, except where 
it is erown under conditions most favourable 
to it, viz., light, dry soil, with plenty of sun 
—in fact, where it can get ‘‘ baked up’’? 
Via: 


The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund 


(Reader).—The fund was founded in 1887, 
in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and is entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. It has no 
institution or high-salaried officials to main- 
tain, and is managed with the strictest re- 
gard to economy, consistent with efficiency. 
Since it was established 41 years ago over 
447,000 have been expended in maintaining 
and starting in life orphan children of gar- 
deners, managers, and foremen in public and 
market gardens, nurseries, and seed houses, 
elected by the subscribers to receive its bene- 
fits. Weekly allowances of 5s. are made for 
the children who are brought up in private 
homes by. relatives or other guardians 
selected by the. Committee ; and candidates, 
if eligible. can be nominated from any part 
of the United Kingdom. In cases of necd 


Queen Mary, a magnificent and large-flowered variety 


grants are made for the orphans awaiting 
election. Grants are also made towards 
providing outfits or otherwise promoting the 
start in life of the orphans after they leave 
school. - The Secretary;..Mr.. A.C. Bartlett, 
19, Bedford. Chambers, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, will be pleased to send you or any 
other person interested full particulars of this 
fund, which should receive the support of all 
gardeners and garden lovers. 


Horticulture as a profession 

(Kenneth D. Sutherland).—We strongly 
advise you to enter a good general nursery 
rather than one which handles Alpine plants 
only. In the former you would in course of 
time be able to gather a sound knowledge of 
office and general routine work which would 
prove of inestimable value to you in later 
years. The business should be one that has 
been established for several years, and thus 
proof against sudden liquidation. There are 
many such which would probably accept your 
services, although it may be necessary for 
you to put down a small premium to start 
with. Of course, many of our seed estab- 
lishments are of long standing and very 
sound, and you might procure an appoint- 
ment in one of these, but, as it is your in- 
tention to eventually take up a partnership, 
we think the general nursery work would 
provide you with more suitable knowledge. 
It is, however, a matter of choice. Your 
best plan is either to advertise your require- 
ments or to write to one or two of the lead- 
ing seedsmen and general nurserymen, stat- 
ing your position, and asking if such a posi- 
tion as you require is likely to become avail- 
able, together with their terms, but avoid 


establishments of Mushroom growth. 
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Winter 
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Cucumbers 


The want of Cucumbers is generally felt throughout the months of January 
and February, and particularly so during the latter month 


HERE a supply of Cucumbers-has to 

be maintained. throughout the winter 
months, a certain’ amount of fore- 
thought is necessary. It must be remem- 
bered that Cucumbers are lovers of sunlight 
and long days, and under these conditions 
the plants grow and fruit freely enough, but 
not so at midwinter. At this time, unless 
the treatment is judiciously carried out, the 
plants will hardly grow, let alone:bear fruit. 
Fitful supplies are often secured, but where 
Cucumbers are looked for, a regular’supply is 
what should be aimed at. As is generally the 
case, the plants are spoiled at the first. They 
may have been planted all right and also 
grown in a suitable structure, but are ruined 
in the earlier stages and quite unable to bear 
the strain which the dark ‘days: put upon 
them. That the plants may be in condition 
to fruit freely through the autumn and early. 
winter months is no reason that they should 
be allowed to’do so. At that time’ Cucum- 
bers are not looked for in quantity, and this 
being so, it is of no use to let the plants bear 
the strain Which these , early crops 
doubtedly put upon them. | With the plants 
worn out as it were, it matters little what 
after-treatment is bestowed upon them, as 
rarely are they able to recruit their strength 
to prove satisfactory. We do not advise the 
same set of? plants for the production of 
Cucumbers throughout the winter, as we like 
a set for producing fruits for the early part 
of the winter and another for the latter end. 
By having two sets, the first batch may be 
relied upon until the end of January, and 
then at this time the second batch will com- 
mence to bear and will continue through 
what is generally the worst season, as far as 
the production of winter Cucumbers is con- 
cerned... By telying-upon-two-sets.of-plants, 
it-must not be imagined that extra space is 


needed, as if room is scarce the same number ~ 


of plants as is generally grown in one batch 
may be divided, and by arranging them in 
this manner a far greater number of fruits 
may be secured than relying exclusively upon 
one set and these planted early. 

For the successful production of winter 
Cucumbers a suitable structure is of the ut- 
most importance, as unless this is light, effi- 
ciently heated, and so forth, their culture 
would be attended with difficulty. A good 
heating surface is most desirable, so that a 
comparatively high and equable temperature 
can be easily kept up. To the want of this 
the failure of many winter Cucumbers may 
be traced. Before commencing operations it 
will be as well to consider the system under 
which they will be grown, whether in large 
pots or in prepared beds. Pot culture has its 
advantages and disadvantages, but personally 
we favour the planting out for the first or ear- 
liest batch and pot culture for the later, that 
is, where there is the convenience for carrying 
out the work in this way. When grown ex- 
clusively in pots it is most desirable that a 
comparatively high temperature be main- 
tained, for unless the pots can be plunged so 
as to derive benefit from bottom-heat, the 
plants cannot make much headway. The 
pots being surrounded with warm fermenting 
material, so as to generate a bottom-heat 
of 80 degs., the roots are kept actively. at 
work, and when this is so the plants remain 
healthy if not overcropped. This certainly is 
the point where many fail with winter 
Cucumbers. when grown in pots. 

As we have- previously mentioned, the 
plants must be built up sturdily from. the 
first, and fruit should not be allowed-to form 
until. actually required, and then only sufh- 
cient should be reserved to keep a steady sup- 


be made. 
un- 


_ Hypericum chinense, 


-ply.« Plants which may. be raised now and 


duly planted out have not only time to form 
vigorous plants before the dull days arrive, 
but also to fruit heavily as well by the same 
time. Allowing the plants to produce these 
surplus fruits is only wasting their energies 
and weakening out before their time. It 
may appear waste to cut off the small fruits 
as they form, but this show is only fleeting, 


‘for sooner or later a collapse will come and 
“the plants will refuse to grow, let alone pro- 


duce fruit. 

The raising of the plants for what should 
constitute the first or main batch must now 
take place, so that they can be planted out 
-some time during the month of September. 
By allowing them to become starved in small 


pots for the’ want of planting out, and per- 


haps also smothered up with other subjects, 


~is only to court failure. “It is best to raise 
_the+plants’ singly. in 3-inch> pots. 


Particular 
‘care should be*taken that the small plants are 
kept to themselves, so that’a clean’start may 
The seeds after being sown should 
be plunged in’a gentle bottom-heat, and 
directly the seedlings appear through the soil 
elevate them: to the light. | Nor must the 
little plants be allowed to want water, which 


_should be tepid. The soil for these winter 


fruiters must also be lighter than is generally 
used. for the summer crop; but this, of course, 
‘will be gauged. by the kind of loam at dis- 
posal.” The soil'we have to deal with being 
heavy, the roots work the more freely when 
it is used in the proportion of one-half loam 
and one part each of pulverised horse manure 
and leaf-soil, with pounded charcoal and old 
lime rubbish~as_ correctives. 
soil to work with, use a third of loam. 

The formation of the beds, or rather 
mezinds-of! soil-the plantsare-to root in, will,. 
of course, depend upon the formation of the 


structure and also the arrangement of the— 


bottom-heat pipes. What is wanted is 4 
genial root-run, with not too great a bulk of 
soil. The practice of using some fermenting 
material, either of well-worked stable litter, 
or, what is better, litter and_leaves in equal 
proportions, for placing under the mounds 
over the bottom-heat pipes is not favoured by 
some people. A layer to the depth of a foot, 
and this trodden firmly, forms an effective 
barrier to the dry heat which ascends from 


Answers to Queries © 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


With lighter 


‘face at command the tem 


Augus 


the bottom-heat pipes. Do not 
on to the pipes, but over the 1 
broken bricks which surrov 
The roots thereby work the 
are not subject to fluct 
perature. Over this litter the m 
be placed, arranging them at 
apart. Whether turves will 
placed underneath will, of 
upon circumstances. Certa 
turves are-of benefit where tk 
A high and close tempe 
avoided, this forcing on the g 
without that solidity so es 
ful after returns. ~What is 
lation of air tempered more 
ficial heat according to the w 
tempt to gain this thus early 
without a judicious applicat 
heat will only result in attack 
The growths must be trained 
laterals being thinly disposed. 
dary shoots should be stopped ; 
joint, or what is known as a 
the fruit, whether fruit is expec 
not, as this, of course, may be 1 
wanted. The shoots must be 
thinned out, and the larger le 
be removed to let in the requis 
light. a 

Nor must the roots have less 
the soil must be kept at an 
moisture, taking the precau 
that the soil is moistened throu 
must be kept actively at 
judicious top-dressing and fe 
clarified liquid manure. The 
liquid manure may be easily 
ever, during mid-winter. The 
time is at its Jowest ebb, and a 
manure too freely is apt to sour 
the result that the plants quicl 
sickly appearance. With a go 


easily kept up during the nie 
with an extra 5 degs. on mild night 
ing, of course, the natural rise by da 
For the secondary batch the early 
November is quite time enough for | 
This batch is best grown in large p 
by being plunged in warm leaves, or | 
ing litter and leaves mixed, satisfacte 
will be secured. Plants such as thi 
often be produced when grown in 
always taking the precaution to ke 
away from. insect-infected plants, ¢ 
those subject to mealy bug. 
ay 


Naming plants—Readers who u 


be named should send fair examples 0 Aa 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets ° 
and points of shoots are useless.) m¢ 


four plants should be sent in any one weel 
same correspondent. Where more 
is sent they should be numbered. 
cones should always be sent. 


0 
a a 


assist in its determination, 8 
deformed specimens are difficult 9 
do not undertake to name more than fo 
mens at one time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Low-growing shrubs for narrow border 
and also for dry, wind-swept border 
(June Boyd).—For the southern border we 
suggest .the. following: Viburnum Carlesi, 
Berberis. empetrifolia, 
Leiophyllum buxifolium, Helianthemums in 
variety, Cistus formosus, C. corbariensis, C. 
algarvense, Senecio Grayii, Lavendula nana 
compacta, Rosmarinus officinalis, Prunus 


Amygdalis nana, Philadelphus” 
nanus, Lonicera tatarica na 
Mezereum, Ribes alpinum pumilum 
fruticosa, Cytisus praecox, Sarcococt’ 
folia, Indigofera Gerardiana, | )™ 
Davidi, Genista hispanica, Santo} 
cyparissus, Caryopteris Mastacan 
shrubs you suggest for the win@s 
der are very suitable, providing 
rogm for Berberis vulgaris, 1 
rapidly, and attains to 6 feet inf 


ry ¢ 


18, 1928 


ould help you here; also a few 
s, Lavender (Munstead Variety), 
a: Ceanothus dentatus, Ribes 
lypericum patulum Henryi, Myr- 
_ Berberis Wilsoni, Euonymous 


ble Gorse, Rhus cotinus var. atro- 
hardy Fuchsias, Grevillea . ros- 
_Phlomis -fruticosa, Philadelphus 


Cherry Oku Miyako 

-The Japanese Cherry Miyako can 
| from Messrs. Hillier and Sons, 
. It is without doubt a mag- 
» flowering Cherry ; the large fim- 
ible flowers are pink in bud, be- 
e white when open. The flowers 
ng pedicelled drooping corymbs. 
this as one of the most beautiful 
nese Cherries. It is synonymous 
is serrulata longipes, here illus- 
was shown in splendid form by 
Ilier at a spring meeting of the 
neent Square, Westminster. 


ie to cut back Myrtle 
).—April is the right time to do 
10 harm would arise from even 
ning carried out during that 
au will, nevertheless, be quite safe 
your bushes at the present time, 
ou leave any necessary cutting of 
d wood until April. 

Azalea 

m).—The twigs you send are not 
the horticultural sense, but the 
Rhododendron ferrugineum, af- 


gall which often comes upon this 


f 
| 


as with undeveloped flowers 
—This is the natural character of 
e Hydrangeas (H. hortensis var. 
ing a typical example), the mar- 
rs only being sterile; therefore, if 
to this, your best course is to re- 
plants with another variety or 
*h as H. hortensis, all or most of 
of which are sterile, the corymbs 
1 foot in diameter. 


ack a Bottle Brush (Calli- 
n) and Banksian Rose 

—You may prune the Callistemon 
ent time, reducing it to the desired 
itis a healthy plant it will break 
' from wood half-an-inch in dia- 
e Banksian Rose. often fails to 
og its early years, and pruning of 
s best left alone so long as the 
mot outgrow its allotted space. 
ye ws or shortening back of its 
wust be carried out, it is advisable 
done during August, as this ad- 
inshine to the remaining growth, 
int sunshine is necessary to flower 
tful Rosé well. Therefore you 
back or thin your plant as you 
you get it done at once. But do 
' if it does not bloom for another 
9, as it will flower eventually. 


'LOWER GARDEN 


) 

on of Edraianthus and Cam- 
ias 

y keen amateur rock gardener I 
2 to say how very much I ap- 
he article in a recent issue on 
'g Gentiana Farreri and G. sino- 
{ should be very much obliged if 
inform me through your columns 
Increase the following plants now 
/my scree without sowing seed :— 
'S serpyllifolius, E. pumilio, Cam- 
xcisa, C. Waldsteiniana, 

». Cenisia, and Polygala calcaria. 
tidle on the more difficult scree- 
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Prunus serrulata longipes, one of the most lovely of the Japanese Cherries 


loving Campanulas, with photos, would be - 


of much interest. Like others, I always cut 
out all articles on rock gardens and Alpine 
plants from your paper, and now -have a 
scrap-book I am quite proud of. F. H.F. 
[Edraianthus serpyllifolius and its major 
form, as well as the rare white and the quaint 
little amethyst form, may be propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots in early spring 
before the flower-buds are visibly formed. 
This’ is careful work and requires a_ fair 
amount of skill and after-attention... The best 
way is to cut off the shoots when barely 
2 inch long, trim off the lower leaves, and 
insert. in pans of sharp sand with which a 
little fine leaf-mould has been blended. Such 
pans should be very amply drained, an inch 
of clean crocks, and- these covered with 
rough: fibre before the sand and leaf-mould 
mixture is put on, and pressed evenly firm. 
After watering. and draining, the cuttings 
may be dippled in close together—almost 
touching will be about the right distance, 
When ready these pans should be placed in 
a cold frame on a thick layer of clean ashes 
or shingle or coarse sand, the light put on, 
and the whole lightly shaded and kept close 
and evenly moist. Thus treated the cuttings 
soon callous and form roots in about three 
weeks or a little longer, when they should be 
potted singly into small pots of very sandy 
loam and leaf-mould. It would be best to 
re-establish these newly-potted plants in the 
shaded cold frame, gradually admitting air 
and hardening the little plants off, and when 
their roots have nicely come all round the 
insides of the pots the little plants will be fit 
for planting out in their permanent positions 
in rock garden or moraine. This taking off 
of cuttings will reduce the flowering of the 
parent plants, and it is best to keep special 
stock plants for this purpose of providing 
cuttings. Secondary shoots are produced 
after the cuttings have ‘been taken off, and 


these shoots flower some four weeks later 


than the earlier shoots would have done’ if 
left on the plants. The most important point 


is to take off the cuttings before the flower- 


buds ‘are discernible.” “Edraianthus pumilio 
does not lend itself to this so readily; it is 
possible, indeed, to strike it from cuttings, 
but the young shoots are so frail and thin 
that only the greatést skill tan warrant the 


plants being ruined by the taking of cut- 
tings. The best method of increasing this is 
the natural way by seeds. These are, as a 
rule, very freely produced, and, sown as soon 
as ripe, will make sturdy little plants that 
may be left in the seed-pan all winter and 
carefully potted or pricked off in early spring 
and grown on as advised for cuttings. 
Campanula excisa, when happy and 
running about freely, may have some of its 
outlying shoots carefully dug up and potted 
for a while, and this will give a nice stock of 
sturdy little plants for the making of fresh 
colonies. Cuttings may be taken, too, in 
earliest spring of the young thin shoots when 
less than an inch long; these root as readily 
as Lobelia cuttings in a cold frame, and seeds 
may be saved and sown as advised above 
for Edraianthus pumilio. Campanula Wald- 
steiniana throws sturdy young shoots in the 
spring from which it is easy to strike them, 
and this, too, provides plenty of good seeds 
from which it may be reproduced with ease. 
It is just a case of keeping off slugs and 
birds and mice, all of which have a fondness 
for the young shoots and for the ripening 
seed-pods, and certainly for the seedlings of 
this and all other choice Campanulas. 
Campanula arvatica is a free-spreading 
plant, and the easiest way to deal with this 
is to lift and carefully divide parts of the 
plants where they can be best spared; for 
instance, where the matted growth is too 
closely approaching another. plant. Every 
little piece with a few root fibres attached 
will make quickly a nice young, independent 
plant if carefully potted as described earlier 
in these notes and kept in a close frame for a 
few weeks. This, too, sets seeds in plenty 
and will grow freely from freshly harvested 
seeds. None of these fine seeds should be 
kept until the spring before sowing. Mother 
Nature shows us the right way by bursting 
the capsules and sending the wind to scatter 
the seeds, and where the conditions are ideal 
it is quite common to. find self-sown plants 
of this and many other choice little plants. 
Campanula cenisia is a really difficult plant, 
and none but the really highly skilled should 
attempt its propagation by other means than 
seeds, and even these need the closest atten- 
tion and the ldwest possible diet. If seeds 
of this rare little plant have been obtained it 
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is much the wisest to make up a_ special 
mixture for them in an extra well-drained 
seed-pan, which should, by preference, be 
watered only by immersion in water when 
moisture is required and not. watered over- 
head. Vhe mixture in this case had best 
consist of more than one-half sheer stone 
grit, lime-free for safety’s sake, although it 
does occur on limestone fonmations as well 
as on granitic mountains in the Alps.. With 
this stone grit I should advise an admixture 
of crushed brick and some very fine sifted 
leaf-mould. This Campanula is tap-rooted 
in Nature, and from the tap spring under- 
ground stolons which spread through the 
shingle ‘beds left and right and all around, 
sending up wee flat rosettes. which, rest- 
ing on the surface, suggest seedling origin. 
The experienced gardener can carefully. take 
these little rosettes with as much stolon as 
possible, and by -potting these separately 
establish quite a nice little stock of plants, 
but the seedling plants have the. greater 
vigour and are in every way-preferable for 
garden cultivation, especially as among those 
seedlings there is the probability of the very, 
very rare albino form turning up sooner or 
later, a really beautiful and snowy pure 
acquisition. 

Polygala calcarata, by comparison, is a very 
easy plant indeed, yet, curiously, little seen in 
our gardens, despite its very considerable 
beauty. An old and valued friend of mine, a 
very keen botanist as well as a successful 
amateur of hardy plants, took me, a few 
years ago when I was visiting him, and 
showed me a sight fit for the gods and 
beggaring many an Alpine lawn for sheer 
beauty. On a little out-of-the-way corner of 
a Surrey common there must have been close 
upon a quarter of an acre of shortest turf 
spangled with deepest blue, which made me 
rub my eyes, thinking it surely must be 
Gentiana verna, but that carpet was Polygala 
calcarea at its very best, and most distinct 
from Polygala vulgaris with which: most of 
our British botanists insist upon grouping it, 
disallowing it specific rank. I have always 
found P. calcarea a good perennial, with 
shorter and rounder leaves and a much closer 
habit, and never, never have I seen it any- 
thing but its wonderful blue instead of the 
reddish-purple, tyrian-purple, pink, or white, 
among which P. vulgaris constantly rings the 
changes. I find this little Milkwort may be 
increased from cuttings in the spring, very 
much as advised above for several of the 
Campanulas ; it may also be carefully divided, 
and best of all are the seedlings from the 
freely produced seeds sown as soon as may 
be after ripening. In cultivation this plant 
offers little difficulty, but it seems to prefer 
to grow in close ranks rather than in isolated 
tufts, and if ever I can manage ‘to raise a 
considerable quantity I will try it as I have 


tried Gentiana verna, with an undergrowth © 


of the quaint little Equisetum  scirpioides, 


which must be the smaltest of all the 
Mares’-tails and in distribution an Arctic 
plant. This should result in an ideal com- 


bination.—W. E: Tu. I-] 


Linaria seedling 

(A. Wightman).—Your flower is Linaria 
maroccana, a very pretty annual. It is ina 
variety of colourings, the best. being a fine, 
deep red and yellow. It is in 
Sutton’s list as ‘‘ Linaria, crimson and gold.” 
As with-all hardy annuals. it is finest if 
sown in autumn. 
been the case with you. 


South African Wand Flowers 
(Visitor).—The beautiful seedling Diera- 
mas to which you refer were shown by the 
Donard Nursery Company, :Neweastle, Co. 
Down (sée reference, issue August 11th, page 


514). They thrive in a light, well-drained soil, , 


‘damage the roots when planting. 


‘Messrs. ° 


This would appear to have 
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to which should be added a liberal supply of 
old manure or leaf mould. Plant about 4 
inches deep, and keep foliage tied to a stake 
until rooted. Great care should be taken not to 
They may 
be grown with success in~ heavier soils if 
planted near a wall and a few stones neer 
them for drainage: 


/Ethionema for inspection 


(Mrs. L. L. Devon).—The specimen is of 
unusual size and of good age; in fact, we 
think the plant is old and worn out—it is not 
a long-lived species—and the same might 
apply to the Daphnes and Veronicas ; that is, 
if they are old plants. We advise replanting 
with young plants in fresh soil. It is al- 
ways advisable to have young plants ready 
to take the place of old ones. Young plants 
will give a good display. It is probable that 
the drought has affected the old ones. There 
is no trace of disease, but it is probable that 
the soil.is exhausted.” A top dressing of rich 
soil and leaf mould would doubtless assist 
your plants. 


Antirrhinums failing 


(F. K., Cumberland).—Your © Antirrhi- 
nums are affected with Eelworms, and we 
are afraid that you can do nothing ‘except 
take up the plants and burn them. The soil 
in which the plants are growing will, of 
course, be infected, and before using the site 
for any other plant you should sterilise it. 
Well fork up the site after the plants are 
removed, and then soak it well with a 2 per 
cent. formalin solution. Please see reply to 
H. R. B., re Buckeye Rot of Tomatoes. Be- 
fore planting up again the plot should re- 
ceive a dressing of sulphate of potash at the 
rate of 1 oz. per square yard. 


Seedling Dahlia for opini n 


(J. D. T.).—The seedling is of good colour ; 
it is a well-defined single, and apparently 
holds its head above the foliage on stiff, wiry 
stems. Unfortunately, the flowers did not 
arrive in very good condition, but we think 
it would be worth while submitting flowers, 
or plants in flower, to the National Dahlia 
Society. At the same time we would point 
out that there are already a fair number of 
seedlings in commerce of a somewhat similar 
colour. We note from your description that 
the plant is of compact habit, being only 12 
inches to the top of the flower. If it is free 
flowering it should be most effective in a bed 
or border. 


Lilium auratum trouble 


(E. C. W.).—We have examined the speci- 
men leaves you have sent, and can find 
nothing present that would account for the 
death of the foliage. It appears to us likely 
that the trouble is situated lower down the 
plant, and we suspect root trouble of some 
kind. Are you sure that the plant has not 
suffered from: (1) Lack of water, (2) too 
much water, (3) lack of light? Examine the 
root system, and find out if it is healthy. 
From the evidence we have we cannot help. 
Write us again if you think we can be useful. 


Diseased Sweet Peas 


(C. J. L., Braughing).—Your Sweet Peas 
are affected with ‘‘ Strealx ’’ disease, which 
is caused by Bacillus Lathyri, a bacterial 
disease which attacks many plants, and is the 
organism which causes Stripe disease of 
Tomatoes. Your best plan will be to take up 
and burn all the plants that are infected. It 
is now late in the season to adopt control 
measures, but if you are keen on the rest of 
the Sweet Peas remaining healthy you should 
dress them with sulphate of potash at the 
rate of 1 oz. per square yard; or dissolve 
1 lb. of sulohate of potash in 100 gallons of 


water, and water the plants’ once weekly..at - 
the:rate of 1 quart per foot-run of tow: Next: 


’ | 
August 18. 
year you should plant your Sweet Px 
site well removed from the present 
the soil should receive a’ dressing 
of potash prior to seed sowin 
out, as the case may be. A 
nitrogenous manures to this 
or so. SS 
Dividing Sparaxis pulcherrim: 

(Czesar).—The best time for 
and dividing up this superb 
mediately the flowers are over, 
rather resen{ful of disturbance 
and must be encouraged to re 
by overhead waterings—should © 
prove hot and dry—for a few w: 
transplanting. Before lifting th 
move all flower spikes and shorte 
back to within 14 inches from 
results should prove satisfacto 
reply to ‘‘ Visitor ’? on this page.) 
Hardy perennials for exhib 

(Arab).—Unfortunately, no i 
given a; to the time at which 
are to be exhibited. Assuming 
that they are desired for August 
ber, sthe following can be ree 
Phloxes in variety, selecting eff 
Statice latifolia; Sidalcea Oregor 
rayana; any of the Eryngiums, 
E. planum; Erigeron Quakere 
uvaria, Rudbeckia lanceolata, 
Hoopesi, Gypsophila panicu 
Scabiosa caucasica. From these 
might be made. Liliums in ve 
bretias, and Gladioli might 
Much depends upon the exact ¥ 
schedule. 


Pruning Polygonum baldsch 
and other questions 

(E. E. W.).—During the 
when the leaves have fallen. ~ 
Sidalceas were probably overt 
manure water. Morina long 
sionally behaves in the way 
but will probably bloom next y: 
is probably too rich, " 


Growing Primula Florinde — 

(Miss E. E. Williamson).—P 
rich, and moist soil, near watet 
and if water is not available th 
beds in partial shade. 


Perennials for a border 60 f 
(E. E. W.).—Single Hollyhoe 
Pride of Dover, Anchusa Opal, 
japonica vars. Whirlwind, Qu 
Hupehensis, Sidalcea Sussex 
anthus Miss Mellish, Chrysanth 
mum King Edward VII., © 
Giant, C. W. Robinson, Cam) 
rata var. dahurica, C. carpati 
muralis, C. persicifolia Telha 
persicifolia Moerheimi, C. lact 
folia var. Van Houttei, Ron 
Monarda didyma, Cnothera 
O. Lamarckiana, Helenium p 
nanche coerulea, Geranium_ 
grandiflorum, Gypsophila pant 
longifolia, Geum Mrs. Bradsh 
Stratheden, Gentiana asclepiade 
blue), Phloxes G. A. Strohlein, 
Von Dedem, Selma, Eliza 
Tapis Blanc, Rijnstroom, Au 
Widar, Eclaireur, Paeonies” 
de Niege, Duchess of Suther! 
Theresa, Prince Prosper, Mars 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 
cum, Veronica incana, a 
spicata rosea, Sedum spectabilis, 
Mooreanus minor (blue and whit 
virginica, Phlomis Samia, Beto 
flora, Eupatorium purpureum 
microcarpa, Asters King Geof 
horizontalis, ericoides var GO 
(Continued on page 5356 
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> WIZARD 
ant Label _ 


RY LABELS, 2} x 14 in. with rustiess wires, 


)Z0}7in., 2,“ doz.; 15 x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/6 doz. 
JF INK, 9d. and 74d. bott. 
ND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 
thly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


KINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


BULES 


ially prepared for Xmas flowering. 
Choicest 


ACINTHS, NARCISSUS 


: not received our Autumn List, write for a 
copy. 
Every conceivable variety of 


IS AND FLOWERING ROOTS 


his year the instructions of the LONDON 
COUNCIL to supply the Bulbs for all their 
“PARKS and OPEN SPACES. 


.L & BALLANTYNE 


CARLISLE 


t to His Majesty 


RICAN BLIGHT! 


ARKO 


3RITISH PREPARATION 


3ECTICIDE IS AN ABSOLUTE CURE 
8S (AMERICAN BLIGHT) AND ALSO FOR 
UG ON VINES, PEACHES, NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITED SUBJECTS. 


‘PLICATION OF “BARKO” AND 
LIGHT IS COMPLETELY DES- 
| ON THE PARTS AFFECTED OR 
DUR MONEY REFUNDED. 


‘MONIAL 


BY CERTIFY THAT I HAVE TESTED 
( FOR AMERICAN BLIGHT AND CAN 
HE THAT AFTER ONE APPLICATION 
aLY DESTROYS THE AEN en td IT 


HAVE HAD 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
STONAL GARDENER.” 


PER HALF PINT 

PRICE 3/6 POST FREE 

a i2Z/- ONE GALLON 40/- 
| SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


| A. P. COMPANY 
| 


iLEOwAy RD., LONDON, N.7 


CROW QUILLS, 2d. 


VAPORIT 
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ANTHONY ROOZEN’S Dutch Bulbs 


Direct from the Grower. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, CROCUSES, 


IRISES, MISCELLANEOUS 


BULBS, Etc. 


Catalogue for 1928 (with cultural directions) free on application to :— 


ANTHONY ROOZEN, Bulbgrower and Exporter 


HAARLEM : 


IN THE SOIL 
Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


(s) 
Dy sist iS U : > 9/6 
ne effective againge Waspe She. 
THOUSANDS IN USE arg 
7 
TRY A 3/6 ONE s 
You WILL WANT MORE Mee 
Ce SDP” fr. \ar2 ee? 
2 SPS and full partic 9 
7 Db wd c , AS 
S for |O/ Posr Free. ~ ND B® 6\ h\e 


9, ee ora: 


UJ 
~e 52 


CUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 


The JERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 
Write for Catalogue (Sent free) 
ROSE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


KILLS INSECTS 


: HOLLAND. 


EEIEEEEEH EH EEHEH GHEE EH 


KING’S ACRE 
STRAWBERRIES 


New and interesting List of all the 
best varieties with cultural instruc- 
tions, including all other useful 
Berries. Also Fruit Tree Catalogue 
with helpful instructions free on 
application — Special Terms for 
Advance Orders of Fruit Trees. 


Awarded 112 Gold Medals 
Established 1785 Nurseries 130 Acres 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES LTD. 


HEREFORD 


HIGHER SHIEH RH 


mort CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


GEIB EE EH ERA SHER 
EEE EE RH RH RH I HH 


WONDER” 


HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


A strong and practical machine that will 
clip any variety of hedge ten times as 
fast as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 
hedges clipped right from the ground. 
Easily adjusted for top clipping. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 


Strong — durable— efficient, 

British throughout. Write 

to Manufacturers for Illus- 

trated Catalogue, or ask 
your dealer. 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C.2 


| 
| 
| 


' for Catalogue to: 


| Messrs. 


| 
| 
| 
| - 
r 


NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 


or to 


16, Camomile Street, 


$LOM for BULBS 


Early Forcing Bulbs ready for despatch now 


E.C. 3 


London, 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 
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Star Shower, Nove Belgii, Beauty of Col- 
wall, Nove Angliz, Barr’s Pink, Climax, 
King of the Belgians, Nancy Ballard, St. 
Egwin, Thomsoni, Spirza Aruncus, Arte- 
mesia lactiflora, Potentilla Gibson’s Scarlet, 
Agrostemma coronaria, Incarvillea Dela- 
vayi, Delphiniums Sir Douglas Haig, Rev. 
E. Lascelles, Millicent. Blackmore, Henry 
Smetham (King of Delphiniums), Queen 
Mary, Echinops humilis, Eryngium amethy- 
stinum, Verbascums in variety, Statice lati- 
folia, Helenium Riverton Gem, H. pumilum, 
Rudbeckia purpurea, Erigeron Quakeress, 
Achillea The Pearl. 


VEGETABLES 
Buckeye Rot of Tomato 


(H. R. B.).—Your Tomatoes are affected 
with Buckeye Rot, which is caused by Phyto- 
phthora parasitica. This fungus often causes 
trouble amongst Tomatoes, and is somewhat 
difficult to control. Infection of the fruits 
usually takes place from the soil by water 
splashing up into the foliage. We advise you 
to collect and burn all the diseased fruits and 
foliage. Spraying the soil and lower part of 
the plants with a solution of Cheshunt Com- 
pound is said to help in the control of the 
disease. At the end of the season the house 
should be thoroughly cleaned down with hot 
water and soap, the brickwork should be 
limewashed, and the water tank cleaned out. 
Following this you should sterilise your soil 
with a 2 per cent. formalin solution. This is 
made by taking 2 pints of commercial formal- 
dehyde and adding 12 gallons of water. The 
soil should be well soaked with the solution, 
and then covered with wet bags for 48 hours. 
Afterwards the bags should be removed and 
the soil well stirred to aerate it. 


Tomato Rust 

(W.).—Your specimens are affected with 
Tomato Rust, which is caused by the fungus 
Cladosporium fulvum; the trouble has many 
common names, leaf mould and mildew be- 
ing often used. The dust-like material on the 
foliage is the spore of the fungus. - These 
spores are carried about, and cause the 
disease to break out in fresh areas. In bad 
cases the fungus attacks flowers and foliage, 
and the whole crop is spoiled. The disease 
can be controlled by giving as much venti- 
lation as possible, thinning down the foliage 
so that light can get in, and air circulates 
freely. In addition, the plants should be 
sprayed with potassium sulphide, using 1 oz. 
of the chemical to 3 gallons of water. When 
the crop is cleared the house should be fumi- 
gated with sulphur before any of the diseased 
material is removed. After fumigation the 
whole of the crop débris should be removed 
and burned. 


Perennial Celery 

(F. A. H., Lincs.).—Is not this the same 
as Celeriac or Turgip-rooted Celery? We 
had not previously associated this plant with 
the smell of pigs—on second thoughts we are 
inclined to agree with you. Possibly your 
plant is the wild Celery Apium graveolens 
common in marshy places near the sea in 
Lincolnshire and many other counties. The 
Celery of our gardens is a selected form of 
this wilding. Celeriac is more popular on 
the Continent—especially in Germany when 
cooked. Celeriac ranks high as an impor- 
ee at the table; it is also used as 
Salad. 


Culinary Peas diseased 

(F. K., Cumberland).—Your Peas are 
affected with Streak disease. Please see re- 
ply to C. J. L., Braughing, re Sweet Peas. 
In your case we think that the disease has 
made headway, because the plants were 
weakened by insufficient cultivation before 
seed sowing. Peas do not grow well unless 
the site has been fairly well prepared before- 
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hand. Sufficient potash in the soil is a great 
factor with regard .to growing Peas well. 
This element is often present in a soil in a 
state that it is not easily soluble in soil water, 
but good cultivation releases the insoluble 
potash. It seems to us that the well-dug 


soil has found just enough potash to keep the- 


crop healthy; the ploughed land has failed to 
do so. It appears to us that all your land 
would benefit by a dressing of sulphate of 
potash at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard. 


FRUIT 

Grapes shanking 

I have had considerable trouble with the 
Muscat Grapes for two seasons from shank- 
ing. Do you think they have been kept too 
dry at the roots? MHerewith I enclose 
a bunch for you to examine. Will you kindly 
let me know what you think is the cause and 
remedy ? Dee 

Montgomeryshire. ; 

[Shanking is caused by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, the chief of which are (a) allow- 
ing the roots to work down into a cold clay 
subsoil, or a subsoil largely charged with 
moisture; (b) a sour condition of border, or, 
in other words, a border in which the soil 
constituents have become exhausted and are 


inert; (c) a badly-drained border; (d) over- . 


cropping; (e) loss of foliage through an 
attack of Red Spider ; (f) a sudden check ad- 
ministered by the removal of a quantity of 
lateral growths, particularly on the comple- 
tion of the stoning period; (g) providing too 
large a quantity of rich food when making 
the border; and (h) supplying an excess of 
plant food in the shape of artificial manure 
from the surface. We think in all proba- 
bility you will find a solution of the problem 
to lie either in the roots getting out of hand 
or that the border has become exhausted and 
requires reconstructing with fresh materials. 
If whtu putting the matter to the test it is 
found that the former is the case the base 
should be .concreted before putting in a new 
border. In either case lifting the roots care- 
fully and preserving them in damp Moss laid 
out on mats and covering them with the 
same are essential, and that they may be out 
of the soil for as short, a period as possible 
have everything prepared for the making of 
the new border beforehand. By the wording 
of the last paragraph you will notice that we 
advise in any case the construction of a new 
border. ] 


Vines in cold house 

(C. H. G.).—With the exception of Black 
Alicante, the Vines mentioned in your list 
will succeed in an unheated vinery. The 
crop, of course, would be rather late, and in 
the event of a sunless and cold autumn might 
not be entirely satisfactory. But in an aver- 
age year the results, given care, would be 
quite good. The best bunches of Madresfield 
Court we ever saw were grown in a house 


such as you describe, and received no pipe 


heat from start to finish. The vinery was 
within 30 miles of Reading—a fact which 
ought to encourage you. 


Diseased Apple 

We have received an Apple without a 
letter, name, or address. If the sender will be 
kind enough to send us a letter, stating what 
he wants to know, we shall be pleased to 
answer the query. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grub for identification 

(D. V. Peyton Ward).—The specimen you 
sent is the larval stage of one of the Chafer 
Beetles. The Chafer Beetles fly during the 
evening, resting by day; they feed upon foli- 
age. The female beetles deposit their eggs 
in the soil; the incubation period is about 
35 to 4o days. The resulting larve feed 


‘The best control for all Ch 
_use naphthalene at the rate of 


August 


upon plant roots such as you 
they are said to live several 


per square yard. Crude ¢ 
naphthalene should be obtair 
secticide maker and spread 
of the soil, and in cases w 
the chemical should be wor 
deeply as possible. In posi 
impossible to dig it in, it shou 
just prior to rain. Autumn, wit 
spring applications should b 
ping the beetles has been 
marked success in some d 
of turf 8 inches by 12 inches | 
let into the soil, grass side 
flush with the top of the soil; the 
beneath the turf, and can be g: 
destroyed. The specimen i 
ably the Summer Chafer ( 

tialis), but there are several 
larvee of which are similar. 


NAMES OF PLAK 
A. S.—1, Not recognised (badl 
2, Ginkgo biloba (Maidenhai: 
acanthus rutilans; 4, Cassia ¢ 
R. St. A.—Veronica Balfou 
S.—The Pelargonium did 
fresh condition, but we rega 
Crampel. 
W.—Saxifraga lingulata ¢ 
W. H. C., Manchester.— 
is Lysimachia vulgaris (Y 
frequently seen growing wil 
and along streams in Englan: 
purple flower is Linaria 
Kenilworth Ivy. 


NEWS IN ADVERT 


British flowering plants — 
Mrs. Henry Perrin’s “ 
Plants,’’ with text by Profes 
ger, F.L.S., originally publi 
in three volumes at twenty 
pleted by a fourth volume, a 

now offered by Messrs. J. at 

Ltd., at the advantageous Pp! 
guineas. The volumes are qué 
ram binding and gilt top, fin 
printed, and containing abou 
colour plates. Only a few 
earnest plant-lovers who acq 
value them for skilful delin 
and authoritative letterpress co 
format of considerable distinct 


Lefco garden ornaments 
Prizes to the total value of 
offered for photographs of gar 
well-known ‘‘ Lefco” ga 
figure. The scheme offers an ¢ 
tunity to display artistic gifts 
ornaments to the best advar 
cidentally to win a valuable | 
culars of this competition < 


- back: cover. —- 


Wasps 4 
The A.C.D. wasp and fly 
effective means of catching the 
special feature of the ‘‘ A.C.D 
non-return entrances, is that t 
captive flies, etc., is intensifi 
sonance of the traps; this 
The larger size is most valu 
and gardens for exterminati 
traps are clean in their wo 
attention after baiting. 
able from 45, Lee Road, 
A safe and simple method f 
of wasps’ nests is provided by 
non-poisonous nest destroyer. +4 
by the manufacturers to be m 
than potassium cyanide. This 
the market a new inventio 
Marvel ’? wasp trap, for fittin 
and for hanging up in fruit trees: 
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The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


“Orabbing ” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 1 8 '6 
wes ee 
C.W.O. or C.O.D. 

Poa Tllust. Leaflet 


needing no fuel, 


MEAROURGS SAVERS: “EUREKA” Gain eas ‘Soeoee 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE UST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF AMY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING. WE SEHD DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


\ Only Address: TOMLINSON & HAYWARD Lv? LINCOLN. 


long wear. 


PAINTS 


Don’t buy cheap paint, buy genuine 


Widger’s ‘‘ Standard” Paint 


2 for 22/6. 


WEWOUT 20 Lis. 


size, 1/-. 


sevcsccccccceseses S BT. -ssseesscerersss0d 


121, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH 


Gs Immensely pleased with the 


eee on BOILER 


It is wonderfu'ly efficient on such a small 
appetite ” 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 


P writes Mr. C. B—,’ The Pixies,’’ Botley ; 
iteaatis Orchids, and ee r e Pixies,’’ Botley paraper feerciaee 8 
Ohrysanthemumas. 
Fancy Fern Pans = Write for particulars. Proved & 
Bulb Bowis fF |= ....... ee les iegeeatr ass thes sve ers ocyspdmniacssrnevetos i- 
from 4d. each. : : it Stet 
No Waiting ! : To CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., . ated by- 


Engineers, Southwark Street, S.E.1, 


All orders executed Please send me booklet C, ‘‘ Making the Most of : Amateurs 
the same day as Your Greenhouse,”’ and price of complete Outfit to: and Pro- 
received. + suit *(span-roof) (lean-to) greenhouse........... long : 3 
State quantity of S) Joceaeree wide inside, side of (wood) (brick)....... hich: : fessional 
each siege required, SNE IN GING Weenie scinanies svaisonen eee asvsaits ; Carden- 
Paid sete sete oe Address .. : ers every- 

it vee) Titiisteated *Strike out particulars not needed. 3 h 
seers Cut out and send by 2d. post. : where. 


Price List. 
d Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
WELL, NOTTINGHAM 


SIR esr ee 


Boilers or complete Apparatus from Stock. 


al 


TLL CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1. TTT 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


sesh cee Tr. 107 ... 


No trouble to light and 
the 
VULCAN - INCINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 


Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-. 
Larger size 12/6 each. 


Carriage on one, either 


Oarriage on two, either 


JOH. HANSEN, Best for Emenee eer eeeise c Garden Seate, ar a 5 ao ; ape aS 

Astor House, and Furniture 7 lbs. ; 12/6 14 Ibs. ; 84/- cwt. LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Monson. #62 G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) Dept. G.I, 8, Rudheath Road, 

“mali Sadek 14, Tavistock Road, PLYMOUTH ; LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


AU 


K 


ECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND EOF AAS Se gig 


AMATEUR 
SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE 


from £5 5 O RUSTIC SUMMER 


RUSTIC POLES from 4/6 per doz. HOUSES 
, from 


SEED FRAMES 


These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
fh are made of tongued and grooved boards 
and very warm. The light is hung at 
back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21-oz. 
glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. 
Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Price, 10/- 


RUSTIC FENCING from 5/6 per 8 ft. aes 


N FRAMES 
from £1 2 9 


GARDEN EDCING 


Usual price 5/- 100 f 
aa Re meed E Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 

Usual price 6/- per 100 
Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


ts 


TOP GARDEN Dprpa 6/6 
RUSTIC LICHTS aN So: INCINERATOR 
ARCHES from 3/= f ‘ ; Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
from 9/6 CARDEN SHEDS BANK POULTRY HOUSE Bere er se eatied SnstTong ire eet sei 
t dra t. Loose ing hd and chimn 
from £3 6 _from eI - 5 0 Fasily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 


N BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
om 20/- from 4/3 


cinerator on the market. 
Usual price .. .. .. 16/6 each. 
Reduced Price .. 12/6 each. 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/= 


| les) | 


les) 


SPAN ROOF GROWING PORTABLE MOTOR 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES qaqa 


OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 
Height 8 ft. Usual Reduced from £5 5 0 op Rahal A 
Price Price {| 
4 ft. path . aye 5/9 |= 
4 ft. 6 in. path - 89 79 
5 ft path . ae L/S 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
son application. State size required. 


ar U R R E L L & S O N S (Dept. G.l.), F OREST “HILL, S.E. 2 


_ Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 
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owners of — 


rnamen 


To owners and prospective 


“LEFCO” Garden 


$50 


in prizes for 
photographs 
of your garden 


PRIZES 


First Prize, £25 Second Prize, £10 
Third and Fourth Prizes, £5 each 
5 Prizes of £1 each 


and for every other photograph we use in our adver- 
tisements (exclusive of Prize Winners) we will give one 
of the popular “ Lefco”’ Animal Figures. 


- 
Photographs like this won prizes in our competition ¢ 
two years ago. CAN YOU BEAT THIS® 


thi 


UYERS of ‘‘ Lefco” Garden Ornaments frequently send us “‘ snaps” of the garden, showing the situatic 
and surroundings of the figures that they have bought from us. Many of these photographs sho 
most charming nooks for which the ‘‘ Lefco” piece seems to have been specially designed. Known 
that many people, proud of their garden, usually have by them “snaps” of their favourite retreat, v 
are prepared to offer prizes for the best photographs received. If you would like to enter for # 


competition, read the following rules. 


RULES 


1. The decision of the judge is final. 

2. Entries must be sent in not later 
than October Ist, 1928. 

3. The decision of the judge will be 
announced and prizes distributed on 
or before October 15th, 1928. 

4. Photographs may be of size 24 in. x 
34 in. or upwards, and either mounted 
or unmounted. 


5. Every photograph should bear on the 
back the name and address of the 
sender (written in pencil). 


6. Photographs become the property of 
the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., who 
have the right to reproduce. 


7. Each competitor may send as many 
entries as desired. 


JUDGE.—Mr. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, M.A., F.R.H.S., 
author of ‘‘ Garden Construction,’’ ““Garden Development,’’ “‘ Garden 
Improvement,”’ etc., has kindly consented to act as judge. 


Entries should be sent in sealed envelopes addressed to 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO., LTD. 


(Dept: CS2) 


WORTLEY, LEEDS 


If your garden is not already 
beautified by a ‘‘ Lefco” Orna- 
ment you can obtain one of the 
more than sixty models at very 
little cost, and thus qualify 
for the competition. These 
are two of the designs shown 
in our illustrated book (CS2). 
Send for it to-day. 

80/= “Lefco” Ware is Carriage 
Paid in England and Wales. 
Add 5 per cent. extra to cover 
part cost of freightage to 
Scotland, Ireland, Isle of Man, 
and Isle of Wight. 

Packing Crates, returnable, 
are charged 6/- each. 


Vase No. 3 


Height 37 in. 
Width of Bowl - 19,, 
Width at Base - 18,, 


Price, complete q7/6 
Vase only - - $87/= 


Vase No. 15 


Height 30in. 
Width of Bowl - 19,, 
Width at Base - 14,, 


Price, complete 
Vase only - - 52) 
successional 


Greenhouse 
Each y/= 


Trays for 
blooms’ for 
development 


Trays for 
blooms for 
development - 


successional 
Greenhouse 
Each 7/9 


Published by BENN Bxrotuers Lp , at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


Printed by the CHancury LANE PRINTING WORKS, LTD. 
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Sow 


: 23, SPY 


—No. 2581 
INING ILLUSTRATED” is regis. 
! the General Post. Office as a News- 
The Offices are at Bowverie House, 
rect, London, B.C. 4. 


GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS. _—The 
orts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
ilise, also many beautiful New Seedling varieties. 
atalogue free. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


ISHS, IRISES, etc., for Pots and Bedding. Finest 
logue with directions for culture of Bulbs in 
hy ane & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, 


PSUFAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 


tet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO., 
argh, 


NA SINO-ORNATA. Dazzling pare 


tsinlate Autumn, Young pot plants for immed- 

5s. per dozen, postage and packing paid for cash 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six Hills 
enage, Herts. 


| Pa 4 $ 
PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 
-unigue effect. 

ite MARBLE SLABS and LUMPS, mixed colours. 
sizes), £1 a ton; Lumps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
(blemished) for paths. 

& BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 63, West- 
xe Road, 8.0.1 


a CARNATIONS and Clovés, 250 


5, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s, 6d. 50 in 50 ditto 
triage paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
brook, Cosham, Hants. 


FUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


ry and ree paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
ha Y CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


ree Lopping or Felling send for S. 


Garden Oontractor and zimber Feller, 4, 
ark kk Road, Southfields, London, S.W.1 


ILLS PILLS and POWDERS have 


housands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
| herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
PELL, The Herbalist, Richmond ~ Road, 


BEES - 


Saturday, August 25, 1928 


ATERER’S New Catalogues of’ the finest 


Bulbs, Rosés, Fruit Trees, Strawberry Plants and 
open-ground Runners, Perennial «Irises, Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, Evergreen Flowering and Hedge-making Shrubs are now 
ready. Copies will be gladly sent, post free. Our new 111-paged 
Hardy Plant Catalogue will be issued very shortly, and we 
shall be pleased to send you a copy as soon as published. 


OHN WATERER,. SONS, .& “ORISP, 
LIMITED, The Nurse aries, Twy for d, | Berks. 


Ww ‘DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS; LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Gonseryatorien 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, ete. 


ees COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


RTINDALE'S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffiel d. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE. ‘RHODODEN. 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning ns paper; —REUTHE, Keston; Kent. 


WEEES_ Ss’ AUTUMN CATALOGUE of 
Bulbs, 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Lawn Seeds, Fer- 
tilisers, ete., beautifully illustrated, is now ready. 
Post free on request, 

WEBB and SONS, LTD., Seedsmen py 
H.M. the King, STOURBRIDGE 


YOLD MEDAL’ DAFFODILS. Ghote Tulips 


and other Bulbs. List on application.—W. A, WAT'TS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


Appointment to 


Baye 


AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES. be 
eee Novelties for 1928, Primate, The Duke, King 
George V Roy: al Sovereign, and a@ all the old favourites. Plants 


in small pots for forcing. —LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, 
Bedford. 


ULBS. —_SPEC TALITIES DAFFODILS AND 


TULIPS. New catalogue ready.—H. HANCHET, Nut- 
field Nurseries, South Nuttield, Pry: 


JRAL INDUSTRY.—The scope offered 


ding rabbits for fur and wool is daily becoming 
wreeiated: Chinchilla, Beyeren, Sable, and similar 
ch up to 20s. each and there is a definite market 
wa at 35s. per lb. All details are dealt within Mr. 
8 latest book, sent post free for 1s.— Write Hease- 
i 


BULBS for early bloom next 
Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 
immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
id.—F, G. LAWSON, 20, The Orescent, Truro. 


GARDENERS’ Hie: Twill with 
— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, ©. 3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. TIlustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


nd all Bardon Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
. 17, Eccieston Street. S. W. ag 


1 WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


‘al Tron and Wire work of every description, 
ron Fencing and Tree Guards. Cataiogue 767. 
nee Cataiogue 768. Isennei Railing, 769. 
: atalogue Ask for separate iists.— 
PAUL, LTD., Norwich, 


ENTIANA ‘VERNA, 12 5 a 6/-, free ; 
6 Osmuda Regalis, 4s. ; 


6 Evergreen Crested Ferns in 6 
sorts, 10s.—O’ KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


PLOwsR: LOVERS. = Vour addiess Ton Dutel 


Bulbs is, as always: THE FIRST DUTCH BULB 
GROWERS ASS., Ryksstraatweg 291/93, HAARLEM. Ask 
for Illustrated C. atalogue, which will be sent post free, 


T EAF-MOULD, Cale 


at 


woodland, sifted 


fine, centuries old. Owt., 68., carriage paid.—F. COX, 

182, Carlton Hi Hill, Notts. 
WW HEELBARROWS, all metal. Detachable 
parts. Galvanised body, 27s. €d.; Japanned Rody, 258., 


carriage paid. ae ER & Fost, 128, Pleet Street, F.C. 4 


(\HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE | | meee 


for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans. Hons. Arches. Green- 
houses. Tomatoes. Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tiexibie, 
steei-stranded, and waterproof covered. Severai thicinesses. 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1.760 yards). Small iots quoted. Post 
ecard to-day for free samnpies and list of 300 bargains. —-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 70. Aibert Street, Lytham. 


Nas STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Liiy Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wail coving, rockery. é : 
GEO, VINT & BROS., Idie, Bradford, Yoris. 


gardening 


FRUIT - VEGETABLES 
t” SHRUBS °* 


Early Hyacinths. 


* CARDEN DESIGN 


THIS WEEKS WORK IN gftE GARDEN 


EP 7 1928 


shVERSITY OF TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S BULBS. 


Beautiful Flowers for Christmas and the New Year. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
PAPER WHITE. NARCISSI. 
“PREPARED” HYACINTHS. 
“PREPARED” CYNTHELLAS. 


Complete Price Lists on application. 
Send for ‘‘Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue” for 1928, post free. 


UTTON & SENS; The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


YLACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


WOOD, Rock®and Water Gardens, 
2 . aie Hognal and more 
‘ Jy ra S, eC; 
ate ReS ctf 


Advisory Visits, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 


YUNYARD'S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. — GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d.; 
ewt., 70s. ; Reliable, 7lb., 48. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 
hm eeene 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, és. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southw a S.E. 1. 


[ ABELS TO LAST_AT LAST. You write by 

any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’'S PATENTS CO., BSIEPY: Bagby: 


1 0°; BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 


with EEN Sieh: pockes nail—WEBSTER'S as above. 


ROPS and LABELS, EXTRAORDINARY new 


combination ; adjust to any plant, height, girth, etc. ; simple, 
unbreakable, cheap. 1 Usable 2 sermples 6d. from above address. 


Rasa FODDER. —IJIn constant cut March 


to October, year after year, once planted in garden or field ; 


pigs, sheeps, cows, loveit. Plant now. Details from above address. 


LUG TRAPS. —V.T.H., 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. 
bY; ga Trenmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


for Garden Pests, 


2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
Trade terms from— 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, dithides EET: 


Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., ' 
ga rs capes Buildings, Church Street, ae ge 


York 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hinperholme. Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Oftice : 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


\YREENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
(5 —‘* Vitroiite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cans extra. “ Plastine,’ the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt.. Kegs extra: 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, os. 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins tree. Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, Londes, 8.W. 11. 


ii 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &ce. 


URE POULTRY MANURE, sacked, 5s. acwt. 
£-0.f. —R. H. P oc KLINGTON, W: nshany <2 Willows, Suffolk. 


VALUABLE POULTRY es 5s. per 
ewt.; 5 ewt. 20/-; in bags; f.o.r. — FORD, Burton's, 
Chalfont St. Giles. 
GARDEN NETTING 
ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lbs. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


PLANTS, &c. 


Rast, INDI AN OR .CHIDS AND LILI UMS.— 
Bargain collections at £1, £210s.,and £5. Free delivery.— 
G. GHOSE & CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 

) varieties, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 

NEMONES.. —Send 2 2s. 6d. P: O. hd you will 


receive, post free, 25 Anemones in five beautiful colours. 


Awarded several nee — JOHN VAN EL, Anemones 

Specialist, Hillegomi, Holland. 

NAOTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAET, 
J Contich, Belgium, 


Qle ARAXIS ‘PULCHERRIMO, fips rare and 
h wonderful wandflower. Strong flowering bulbs, 10s. per. 
doz. ; two-year-old seedlings, 5s. per doz.—_MAJOR CHAPPELL, 
Tredorwin, Longrock, Cornwall. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & gl AGS 


\OLOURED KISH, —-Water Lilies, and Srey 


) Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 4d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


(JARDENER, HEAD, desires change where 


3 or more are kept, where a keen interest is taken in‘the 
garden; thoroughly experienced both inside and out. Well 
recommended by present and past employers; age 30, married, 
no family.— BOX 669, ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” Bouverie 


House, Fleet Street, London, F.C. 4. 


TEAD G ARDENE regains post, end Septent 

ber; experienced in Fruit, Vegetables, Flowers, inside and 

out; recommended by former employer.— FRASER, Irton 
Manor, Scarborough, Yorks. 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 
of every description. 


ain mae Poultry Houses from Huts from 
A266 “Ai 83 £3 2 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


fe] 


The Best Felt for LIGHT ROOFS | 


12 yds. 5/6 — by | yd. 
From all Ironmongers, or— 
F. MONEILL & CO., Ltd. , Bunhill Row, London 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Where 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all 
aspects of gardening that shall 


prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural imp!ements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to — 
The Manager, 
“ Gardening Illustrated,” 


House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


Bouverie 


BANE RVUYPET sTock 


Large Purchase of Strong Bamboo Canes 


50,000— 5 ft. 24/26 lbs. per 100 at 8/- per 100, 77/6 per 1,000 
20,000—10 ft. 55/60 lbs. per 100 at 20/- per 100, 195/- per 1,000 
Usual Prices 12/6 and 30/- per 100 respectively. 


UNTIL CLEARED. CANNOT BE REPEATED. 
Large stocks of other sizes. Price List free. 
A. E. DAVIES & CO., 

164, Lever Street, City Road, London, E.C,1 


SAFETY 
FIRST— 
Non- caustic ; 
colourless; 
no smells; 
kills the 
roots ; 
superior to 
arsenical 
compounds. 


TINS for 

4 gals. 1/- 
i 2/- 
» 3/6 
; 6/6 
al 2) 
» 27/6 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY ROYAL HORT. SOC. 


But still the 


©? late many new met 
have been tried inr 


white-fly control. Itis all the: 
significant that, in spite of 
XL ALL is still acknowle 
as the leader. Of all nur 

men, seedsmen, and floris; 


XL ALL WHITE-FLY VAP 
G. H. RICHARDS LTI 


234, Borough High Street, Lon 


HORTICULTURAL 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse caref 
to soundness and quality before disp: 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ M 

31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, @ 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING IL 0st! 


Gow’s ‘‘ PERFECT” Pea: 


A Sorr 301 

STRONG AND Strong O¢ 
DURABLE, WILL Mei 

LAST FOR YEARS Staam T 

AND Ror-Pr 

High .. 3ft. 44 ft. 6ft. 9ft. per bey 

Prices—7d. Sd. 1/- 1/6 “Yara Fiabe 


Tlb. 141b. 281b, 561b, 


Gow’s LAWN SAND .. 3/- 65/- 8/6 16/- 
Daisy Eradicator. / 

“Gowo” WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/8 1/6 
Non-poisonous. Gets all the Worms. in 

HUNCOWCIDE 3/4 4/6 6/6 
Soil Fumigant. Bags Free. 


Ask your Seedsman for them. 
HUNTER & GOW, Lid., 40, 
LIVERPOOL 


Corry’s Safe and Sure 
NON -POISONOUS 


baa than Cyanide 
For 6 20 40 nests 
7a. 1/4 3/6 6/6 


From Seedsmen and Chemists. 


THE LEADING 


7 Ibs., 3/6; 14 Ibs., 6/—; 28 lbs, 10/~ 
obtain locally, direct from the works, 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :— 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Merk, the only guarantee of genwineness. ; 


CLAY & SON, sni'Bone Crushers, 


Seen 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield VAY 
N 
~: 56 lbs., 18/—3 112 lbs, 32/~. Or, if unable to si0noo e 
carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash ~ “ | 
with order (except TINS). 7s 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. Is 


I 
| 25, 1928 


ULBS 


‘and Cornish Grown SALE 
(All Good Flowering Bulbs.) 


IN TULIPS, Clara Butt, Farn. Saunders, Rey. 
5/6100 45/-1,000. Mix. Tulips, 4/= 100; 35/-1,000. 
' Emperor, Empress, 9/- 100; 85/- 1,000. Lucifer, 
$0/- 1,000. Pheasant Eye, 4,6 100, 40/- 1,000. 
i; WHITE POETICUS, 10/-100; 95/- 1,000. 
LOWERS (from Carter's Seeds). Strong, bushy 
‘Vinter blooming, see red, frequently in bloom 
) 2/6 doz. ; 10/- 100 

Satisfaction ‘Guaranteed. 
», List of Bulbs and Plants free on applica- 
» Carr, Paid on all orders of not less than 
} Small orders, please add 2d. in the 1/- 


[ePALMER, $72°ecisy 
-S. DEVON 


ON ABBOT, 
1 


LAXTON’S 
STRAWBERRIES 
& Duchess of York, Duke, and 
f Royal Sovereign. Pot plants 
and runners of all leading 
varieties. List and Cultural ig 
Hints poe 


te ‘ 


‘EED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 


3LE HOLLYHOCKS 


3 ORICGINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
ng Piants, October to March 

» choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/« 

'To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 

‘igles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/- dozen. 

wrriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 


ERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 
NS 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


| Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
EW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


GE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


“LITTLE 
WONDER” 


HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


‘g and practical machine that will 
ly veriety of hedge ten times as 
the hand-shears. Nine feet high 


: clipped right from the ground. 
iily adjusted for top clipping. 


AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 


ng — durable — efficient, 

ish throughout. Write 

Janufacturers for IIlus- 

‘ed Catalogue, or ask 
your dealer. 


H. HANSEN 


OR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 


LONDON, W.c. 2 
a 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED il 


a@~ Indispensable in the Garden -eg 


THOMSON’ S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE-_« Per- 
fect Food—1 owt., 30/-; 56 lb. 16/-; 
28 lb., 9/=; 14 lb., 5/=3 7 1b., 3/=; tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE —an excellent stimu- 
lamt—56 Ilb., 17/-; 28 Ib., 9/6; 14 1b., 5/6; 
7 Ib., 3/*; ting, 1/3. 


and lasting. The direct result of many 


years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
POST FREE ON REQUEST SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


A Bargain in the Choicest 


DELPHINIUMS 


You will save money by planting now our 
strong, transplanted, named Delphiniums. 


ay tes STORMONTH, Light Azure Blue, very 
TURQUOISE, beautiful Blue, resembling precious 


stone. 
FORMOSUM, rich Blue, very good. 
LORNA DOONE, medium Blue, large flower. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW 


Cyclamen Seed 


Our new scented, also the 
gorgeous Pink Pearl raised 
by us supplied separately 


in eight colours, 2/6 per MES. H. J. JONES, beautiful silvery Blue, extra 
packet or mixed. Also fine CLIVEDEN BEAUTY. pale Blue, large and tall. 
strains of Streptocarpus CECILIA, pale Blue and Pink, White eye. 
and Primulas, 2/6 packet. ie e oS ie 6 eece es 

4 yy A « C.W.0. 


STUART LOW & CO., 


Bate SINGLETON, Ltd. 
BUSH HILL PARK ENFIELD 


Heyhouses Lane, ST. ANNES- ON-SEA 


aspen 


BNSC RS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Utmost Power with 
Minimum Effort 


Spraying Specialities 
have many distinct advantages 


INEXPENSIVE TO BUY. Compare the strong, efficient 
‘‘Martsmith’’ and the wonderful vale offered. 
EXCEPTIONALLY EFFICIENT. ‘*Martsmith.’’ Sprayers 
embody a host of up-to-date improvements that conduce to 

spraying efficiency. 
EASY TO WORK. Minimum effort is required to obtain 
utmost “‘ reach ’’ of spray. 
EXCEPTIONAL PENETRATION. The extra-atomisa- 
tion principle of ‘‘ Martsmith’’ Sprayers ensures utmost 
diffusion of Spraying liquid into a fine mist-like spray. 


MARTINEAU & SMITH, Holloway Head, BIRMINGHAM 


VANS SSN 
OEM LPP AN 


S. 25A. 


‘Martsmith” 
Spraying and Limewash- 
ing Machine with new 
patent mechanical agit- 


ator. Price £4 16 0 


* FENCING 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


CATTLE 
& PARK 


RAILING 


8139-141 CANNON ST.,LONDON. EC4 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 
| SPE ST IC GE AISLE ES TEI RE EIDE LI BESO IT IEA 


SS 


SEPTEMBER HORTICULTURAL SHOWS - condinwed. 


— ss as 
Creigiau and District Horticultural Society 


AUTUMEIN SzEow 
OF FLOWERS, FRUIT, AND VEGETABLES 
will be held on 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1928 
in the CREIGIAU CHURCH HALL 
Entries close September 15th 


Schedules may be obtained from Hon. Sec.— 
W. E. WRIGHT, 17, The Terrace, Creigiau, 


THE GREAT 


ALTRINCHAM SHOW 


President: Rr. Hon. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th 
Entries close August 29th 


Lorp DARESBURY. 


OVER 40 OPEN CLASSES, WITH 
SUBSTANTIAL PRIZES 
Trade Exhibits of Miscellaneous Plants, 
* Hardy Perennials, Roses, etc., etc. 


, Dunham Road, 


Schedules apply to HERBERT TURNER, 
Altrincham. 


Tel. : rh. 
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SEPTEMBER HORTICULTURAL SHOW 


Sth ANNUAL SHOW of the 
CORRINGE PARK, MITCHAM and DISTRICT 
ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATION 
To be held on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER ist, 1928 
in St. Barnabas Hall, Mitcham. 

To be opened by LADY DOWNER at 4 p.m. 
Doors open 3,30 p.m. 


Fall particulars from Hon. Sec., Mr. E. F. HEDGE, 76, 
Links Road, Tooting Junction, S.W.17. 


ee 
. Shettleston & District Horticultural Assocn. 
ANN UAT sHow 
Vegetables, Fiowers, Pot Plants, & industrial Classes 
to be held in 
Miners’ Welfare Institute, Amulree St., 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st, 1928 
Bnutries close Friday, August 24th, 1928. 
Schedules'from Hon. Secretary, R. HovaGs, 47, Westbank 
Terrace, Shettleston, Glasgow. 


ALNWICK HCRTICULTURAL, BOTANICAL, AND 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


WILL HOLD 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


ON 
Saturday, 1st September, 1928 


Secretary, G. T. BONNER, Suncroft, Alnwick. 


R.A. LISTER RECREATION & SOCIAL CLUS LIMITED. 
Annual Fruit, Flower & Vegetable 


SHO ww 
THE NEW CLUB HALL, DURSLEY, 
on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER ist, 1928 


COTTAGERS’ AND OPEN. For FLOWERS, FRUIT 
VEGETABLES, EGGS, HONEY, JAM, Ere 


STRATHEARN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
GRAND ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 
will be held on 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st, 1928 
in PORTEOUS HALL, CRIEFF 
Entries by Saturday, August 25th 
J. KELLEY, 


Schedules from the Hon. Sec. and Treas., 


St. Margarets, Crieff. 


Hemel Hempstead & District Horticultural 
Society 
57 EL ANNU AT SHzrow 
will be held in 
BRADSHAW’S MEADOW, BOXMOOR, on 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist, 19228 
Open Class for the Trade. 10 mile radius others. 
Particulars from Hon. Sec., E. EDWARDs, Bargrove 
Gardens, Boxmoor. 


NARBOROUGH and LITTLETHORPE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
SEVEN TE ANNUAL 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable Exhibition 
WILL BE HELD ON 


SEPTEMBER Ist, 1928 


Secretary, S. C. SHARPE, Redhill View, Huncote Road, 
Narborough, near Leicester. 


Lenton ‘and District Horticultural Society 
ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 
(Classes open to ALL ENGLAND) 
to be held in 
ABBEY LANE FIELD 

on SATURDAY, SUNDAY, and MONDAY, 

SEPTEMBER ist, 2nd and 3rd, 1928 

Schedules and Entry Forms from Secretary (Competitive), 
Mr. GC. A. BuRTON, 197, Castle Boulevard, Lenton. 


| sSsxockroRnrr | 
EXHIBITION OF ALLOTMENT AND COTTAGE GARDEN 
PRODUCE to be held in the ARMOURY, STOCKPORT 


on SEPTEMBER 7th and 8th, 1928 


LocaAL CLASSES: Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers. 


OPEN CLASSES: Table Decoration, Hardy Cut 
Blooms, Honey, Wax, Observatory Hives, Eggs. 


[ Sebedules Zemin Gea CORRE R Res SOY Ena eee hedules from — G. CARTER, Town Hall, Stockport. 


Horticultural and Allotments 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY, SEPT. 7th & 
PITMASTON ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ ASSOGIATIC 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER ath, 


Doors open at 4.30 prompt. 


39, Longbridge Road, Balsall Heath, Birmin 


August 05, 4 


WEST BROMWICH 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL / 
ELORAL FEX 
will be held in the 7 
DARTMOUTH PARK, West Bromw 


Secretary, C. Myatr, 5, Legge Street, West 


ANNUAL SHOW will be held 


AT a 
VINCENT STREET SCHOOL T. 


Two Challenge 
Medal, and R.H.S. Banksian Me 


Schedules may be obtained from Secretary, 


North Antrim Horticultural 
NINTH ANNUAL SH 

to be held in the 3 

TOWN HALL, BALLYMON 1? 

On Tuesday & Wednesday, 11th & 12th 
Admission lst day—Opening Ceremony, 

after 6 o'clock, 6d. 3 2nd day, 6d, 

Secresaeys R. J. Boyn, Victoria Street, Ba 


Royal Caledonia Horticaltaeall 

(Incorporated by Royal Charters én 182) a 

AUTUMN s=0™ 

will be held at 

WAVERLEY MARKET, EDINBURG! 
on SEPTEMBER 12th and 13th, 1 
THe THOMSON CHALLENGE TROPHY FOR 


Schedules from Secretary—DONALD McKENZIE, 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


| GRAND FLOWER, FRUIT & VEGETABLE SH 


of the 
DUNOON & COWAL HORTICULTURAL soci 
to be held in the BURGH HALL, DUNOON, 0 
September 12, 13 and 14, 1928, 


Schedules from Secretary : Mr. Joun F. W. Tan? PLE 
Crondale, Victoria Road, Dunoon. 


THE ANNUAL FLOWER 
AND INDUSTRIAL EXHI 


will be held in the Corn EXCHANGE, H. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMB 


Schedules from Secretary, J. W. W1ruLIAMSO 
Haddington. t. 


Lichfield & District Allotme: 
and Smallholdings S 


Ninth Grand Dahlia, Early-floweri 
mum, Fruit, Vegetable, Bee 


SHOW 
will be held in the GUILDHALL, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 


Schedules and all information from 
W. ARMSTON, 27, Ivanhoe Road, Lichfie eld. 


HOVE HORTICULTURAL ASSC 


12th ANNUAL FLOWER | 


Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 19th an 
TILLING’s MILITARY BA} ‘D 
will play each day. 


For Trade Sites and Schedules apply to 
10, Frith Road, Hove. 


THAME 


THURSDAY, 20th SEPT. 1928. £1,85 


VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, LIVE 
RABBITS, CATS, CAGE BIRDS, PIGEON! 


Apply Schedule (state department) to the 
Thame Show, Thame, Oxon. a 


ENTRIES 
25th AU! 3 


: 
‘ 
st 25, 1928 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


“Orabbing ”’ a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
_ Ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 6 
(Post free) 1 8 / 
O.W.O. or C.O.D. 
Send for lust. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2 


Binet 


my about 
i= “STOURBRIDGE 
s—2-—=—- Greenhouse eors 


No. 1. Bee 
They burn with-% ss is 
¢ut attention 
for !12—14 hours 


| 
\rite at once for special price, state 
je of house. Address, Dept. H. 


q Noopl? Stourb . idee 


PLEASE MENTION 


IRDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 
EN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


JERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 
for Catalogue (Sent free) 
SE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 


IBACEOUS PLANTS, Ete. 
fEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


_ 4 eae 
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2 bh .C “on 5/6 


f tive agai 
Tost effective agains¢ as 


THOUSANDS IN USE °%q 


Z TRY A 3/6 ONE@ae 


You WILL WANT MoRE Mee 
agen, 4 > y we 
= “raps and su particulae v wo 
oe 
S for 1O/ Post Free. pe ol hie 


alnaleanalesinalsalnaieaieaieaesicassesie seca? 
KING’S ACRE 
STRAWBERRIES 


New and interesting List of all the 
best varieties with cultural instruc- 
tions, including all other useful 
Berries. Also Fruit Tree Catalogue 
with helpful instructions free on 
application — Special Terms for 
Advance Orders of Fruit Trees. 
Awarded 112 Gold Medals 


Established 1785 Nurseries 130 Acres 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES LTD. 


HEREFORD 


zs ERS BAEEEEEEEEES BEIRHERHEE 


seria eTea LILES EHL2 > 


SU raesereacnesesraeerrrsties 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Fertillizer 
per 20/. cwt. 


LAWN FERTILIZER 


per 20/- cwt. 
Carriage Paid. 
The Heckmondwike Chem. Co,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


FOR PERFECT 
VEGETABLES / 


For perfect vegetables 
free from insects, use 


VOLCK 


(The non-potsonous spray that is different) 
Award of Merit, R.H.S. 


Leaves no taste, odour, or powdery residue 
See your Seedsman, or write: 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 


ARE WELL MADE & USEFUL FOR THE GARDEN 
No. 44.—PUMP & BARROW SET. 
With 4 in. Pump, 70/- (Hose, etc., extra). 


With 6 ft. Suction, 3 ft. Delivery Hose and 
Brass Fittings, 90/-. 


HOSE. We hold a first-class stock of 
\ Garden, Delivery and Suction Hose for 
ee Pump Work. 


List C 120 post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


65, 65a, 


and other 
insects 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


Mix one eggcupful of “Compo” 

with two eggcupsful of paraf- 

fin, add two gallons of hot 

water, and spray hot enough 
to bear the hand in it. 


PUMP ONLY. 


gin. Zin. lin. 1}in. 
17/3 19/3 23/- 27/9 


Phone: 
Hop 0362 


Guaranteed not to injure the most delicate plants 


COMPO LTD., 


DUKINFIELD 
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UT-FON 
xg BULE 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND Do not risk disap- 
THE NEW YEAR pointment, but buy 


top - size Bulbs, 
sound and reliable. 


PREPARED HYACINTHS 
ROMAN HYACINTHS 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSI 
PREPARED CYNTHELLAS 


SUTTON  ! Post this coupon for a copy of | 


| & SONS | “*Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue.” \ 
The King’s W* Nattéictes, sccscss pete tensa Mack | 

Seedsmen PA AAATESS guide crores teenie eee I 

READING oe 


eat = = Se es ee eS ee 


PAINTS 


Don't buy cheap paint, buy genuine 


AMERIGAN BLIGHT] | Widger’s “Standard” Paint 


Best for Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden Seate, 


and Furniture. 6/6 7 lbs. ; 12/6 14 lbs, ; 84/= cwt. 
C U R = G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) 


Dee En nea] 14, Tavistock Road, PLYMOUTH 
; = A FR K O : 


121, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH 


bd 


August 25, if 


AUSTRALIAN 
GLADIOL 


Our Australian Gladioli have received 
warm welcome from many English , 
American growers who consider they 4 
capable of holding their own amongst ¢ 
world’s best. 

We are now offering a few new Yarietj 
which possess the large flowers, superbeoloy, 
and long spikes so eminently suitable { 
exhibition. 

ALPHEUS-— Lovely salmon pink with scarlet blotch, | 


each, 35/- per doz. 
AMETHYST Lilac rose, beautiful spike, §/- each, § 


per doz. 
CANBERRA-~Glorious yellow, great advance 
LaPOEEY  s fiaindOU" pot exo a 
— istinct flaked pink of exquisite | 
2/- each, 18/- per doz. ial es 
MARMORA—Enormous flower and spike of sily 
lavender, 5/- each, 50/- per doz. 
MELISSA—Buft yellow, tinted pink, pure yellow cen! 
2/6 each, 24/- per doz. ; 
S S. A. ERREY—Immense flower and spike 
brilliant orange, 10/* each, 100/- per doz. , 
RS. T. RATTRAY-—Spike of extraordinary leng 
bright rose, 5/- each, 50/- per doz. 
EA LLAS SV ey pale lavender or mauve, 2/6 each, 9 
per doz, 
AVERILL-—Rosy salmon, yellow blotch, 1/6 each, j 


per doz. 

GERTRUDE ERREY—Exauisite shade of saly 
pink, 1/6 each, 12/- per doz. 

NIMROD-— Very large, rich coppery crimson, 1) ea 
9/- per- doz. 

IREMEL-—Rich crimson, cream blotch, 1/6 each, j 


per doz. 
TITAN—Enormous flowers, salmon pink, 1/6 each, j 
per doz. 
EN SIGN—Crimson scarlet, white blotch, splendid spi 
1/6 each, 192/- per doz. 
One each of the above set, 15 superb Australian yarietj 
value 64/6, for 47/6 post free. 
Orders should reach us from October to March to ena 
us to ‘dispatch in time for English planting. 


Iliustrated Gladiolus Catalogue for 19% 
post free. 


ERREY BROS,, 


Gladiolus Specialists, 
CAMPERDOWN, VICTORIA, AUSTRAL' 


ORCHID. 


Clean, well-grown and cheap: also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALt Ki 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SO! 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 


BRITISH PREPARATION The Royal Horticultural Societys 


THIS INSECTICIDE IS AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


FOR APHIS (AMERICAN BLIGHT) AND ALSO FOR x ; 
MEALY BUG ON VINES, PEACHES, NECTARINES, E 
AND ANY SOFT FRUITED SUBJECTS. ; As , 
ONE APPLICATION OF “BARKO” SHO W 
AND THE BLIGHT IS COMPLETELY 


DESTROYED ON THE PARTS 


AFFECTED. 508 YOUR MONEY Royal Horticultural Society's Hall, 


REFUNDED 


A TESTIMONIAL 


“| HEREBY CERTIFY THAT I HAVE TESTED 


NEVER RETURNS. I CAN CONFIDENTLY _RBE- 


Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. | 


Pleated Map ieee CHP Aa ee Tuesdav.” October .9the aaa 
GUARANTEE T NE A t rE 
IT ENTIRELY DESTROYS THE BLIGHT—AND 1T ues ay, ctoper 9 f 


COMMEND SAME, IT IS A WONDERFUL PREPAR- 


ATION. I HAVE HAD 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS : : ‘ 
A PROFESSIONAL GARDENER.” Substantial Prizes No Entry Fees 
Price 3/6 eet Entries close on October -2nd ; 


ONE QUART 12/- ONE GALLON 40/- 


Schedules may be had on application to the Secretary, 


Be oe tat ea R.H.S., Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. | 


THE A. P. COMPANY 


248 HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON, N.7 


AUGUST 25, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subseri 
to any part of the Werld, j 


| Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’ 


} 


itipacee on in Capitals 
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a for Early Beste 


TE the fact that during the autumn 
inter months we have in Chrysan- 
ums alone an almost unlimited 
» white flowers, there is always a 
» to speak, of pure white flowers. 
taes like these, and especially from 
>to February, and the pure white 
pikes of the early Hyacinths are 
in demand and meet with a ready 
heir purity and fragrance they are 
esed by any other flower during the 
rl, especially when we compare the 
[which they may be grown to per- 
«mbined with their general utility. 
em of importance, particularly to 
j such things in quantity, is that 
squickly turned to account when 
‘of bottom heat is at command— 
il in the quick production of their 

sof flowers. But while heat plays 
ree part later on, we must not lose 
ae equally important fact that to 
a early, an early start must be 
rocuring and potting the bulbs. 
ced, is of primary importance not 
these, but with all bulbous-rooted 
nded for forcing during the en- 
iver. It is very satisfactory to note 

ondition of the earliest ‘consign- 
larger we have seen certainly, but, 
lin all, the bulbs are of excellent 
Chis was gene- 
ted as a result 
od weather in 

June, a time 
nhany bulbs are 
chemselves, and 
aful treatment 
«ting onwards 
its should natu- 
lw. If not al- 
92, procure the 
iiout further de- 
i also worthy of 
the best quality 
only best but 
as these fre- 
‘ive two and 
i's each ; where- 
smaller sizes 
foduce but one, 
lire spate is 
uality should 
bore quantity. 
3 the bulbs are 
c preparations 
tide for potting 
Ps soil may con- 
n pally of good 
iy rich, but not 
M5 add to this 
a/soil and sharp 


| 


| 


An early start in potting bulbs 


sand. The soil should be sufficiently moist 
at potting time to cause the bulbs to start 
roots at once; while, if over-dry, the chances 
are that the bulbs may still remain some time 
dormant, which would mean a decided draw- 
back to their earliness. When well rooted 
water may be given in plenty and that without 
fear. In potting we prefer to pot the whole 
of the season’s crop at one time, or as near 
to this as it is possible to do it. Some prefer 
to pot in batches to produce successional 
batches of flower, but this latter can be better 
regulated by their introduction into heat than 
in any other way; indeed, they have a de- 
cided advantage over later potted bulbs, in- 
asmuch as they will have made a maximum 
of roots, than which there is no greater or 
surer aid in all early forcing of bulbous plants. 
The later portions will, however, when treated 
as we have just suggested, require attention 
now and then to be sure that.no mischief is 
being ‘caused to any flower spikes by the 
weight of the plunging material, and any that 
are pushing remove at once. In potting them 
some 5-inch or 6-inch pots will be found as 
convenient as any, inserting as many as five 
or six bulbs in each, according to size, bury- 
ing them. almost completely, and making 
them very firm in the soil. This last is need- 
ful to keep them in position, as, if neglected, 
the bulbs will sometimes lift themselves out 


A well-grown collection of early Hyacinths at Vincent Square 


of the soil. When potting is completed place 
them on a hard bottom of coal ashes, and 
cover either with the same material or cocoa- 
nut fibre; if the former, 4 inches or 6 inches 
deep will suffice, but if the latter they should 
be covered fully 8 inches. Unless coal ashes are 
procurable that have been some time exposed 
to atmospheric conditions we advise the ex- 
clusive use of the cocoa fibre, and even where 
ashes are plentiful and very cheap we prefer, 
as a precautionary measure, to place a hand- 
ful of fibre over each pot before putting on 
the ashes, which may ‘contain an amount of 
sulphur -sufficient to mark the tips of the 
leaves, and thus render them unsightly. Once 
plunged they will be safe enough for the pre- 
sent, while the average rainfall at this season of 
the year will keep them sufficiently moist for 
all purposes. Where very early flowers are 
required, say, for the middle of December or 
thereabouts, a small batch may be introduced 
into warmth in a month or so from potting 
time, and placed on a gentle bottom heat of 
75 degs. to 85 degs., being covered for the 
time being with fresh cocoa fibre. It should 
be stated, however, for the benefit of those 
less experienced in these matters, that these 
very early batches can rarely, if ever, be per- 
suaded to produce their average length of 
stem. It is so with other things besides these 
that are what may be called over-forced, but 
where left a fortnight or 
so longer produced results 
far more satisfactory. In 
those instances where 
early December flowers 
are an absolute necessity 
this can be done by secur- 
ing the bulbs at the earli- 
est possible moment and 
setting them going with- 
out a day’s delay. A very 
large number, we have no 
doubt, will be satisfied 
with getting flowers any 
time during January 
and onwards. When first 
placed on the bottom heat 
and before being covered 
up the whole should re- 
ceive a thorough water- 
ing, allowing them to re- 
main uncovered during 
the night, placing the 
fibre on early next day. 
From this time a moist, 
warm temperature must 
be maintained, and withs 
the bottom heat above 
named growth _ will 
quickly ensue. When the 
growths have attained a 
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height of about 6 inches the bulbs may be 
taken from the fibre and stood in the same 
house in a darkened spot for a few days, giv- 
ing a thorough watering. By degrees the 
foliage will assume. its proper hue, and the 
plants may receive more light. When the 
flowers begin to expand a lower temperature 
will suit them best and keep them in present- 
able condition for some time. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Bulbs for L.C.C. 


HE contract to supply bulbs for the Parks 
Tex Open Spaces Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council attracts consider- 
able competition, particularly as the success- 
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ful tenderers have such an unequalled oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating the quality of their 
produce. This year, we understand, the con- 
tract goes to Little and Ballantyne, Ltd. ot 
Carlisle, so it may be very safely assumed 
that we shall see in the spring of next year 
a display in the London public parks in keep- 
ing with this firm’s traditions. 


Trial of Dwarf French Beans 

There will be a trial of Dwarf French 
Beans for forcing under glass at Wisley dur- 
ing the coming season. One packet of each 
variety for trial should be sent to the Direc- 
tor, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey 
(goods via Horsley, Southern Railway), to 
reach him by August 31st, 1928. The neces- 
sary forms will be sent on application to him. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


An effective long border 


WONDER if any of your readers have 
tried a long border of Nepeta Mussini and 
Cerastium tomentosum planted alternately 


expressed by correspondents 


in an early number of the ‘‘ Botanical Maga- 
zine,’ tab. 112; but it differs from that species 
in carrying several flowers in a cluster, where- 
as the flowers of C. ladaniferus are solitary. 
We lost three plants of C. ladaniferus last 


An edging:tof Nepeta and Cerastium 


with a grass path in the centre and Mrs. 
Sinkins Pinks on the other side. It is very 
lovely, and so dainty. 
(Mrs.) E, E. WILLIAMSON. 
Shearing Place, Clare, Suffolk. 


Romneya Coulteri 


I am jealous of ‘‘ G. J.”’ by reason of her 
success with the above, as evidenced by the 
fine photograph reproduced issue August 18th, 
page 525. 

The shrub grows freely enough with me, 
but nearly every bud seems to be ruined by 
holes drilled by some insect. 

I have been told that this is a common 
complaint, and that the ‘‘ remedy ”’ is to 
srow Romneya trichocalyx instead! 

‘* ROMNEYA.”’ 


Cistus ladaniferus 


Will Mr. W. Grant excuse me if I ask 
whether he is sure of his species in stating 
that ‘‘ big branches of Cistus ladaniferus died 
back ’" last winter (page 523)? Is it not C. 
cyprius to which he refers? That is reputed 
to be a natural hybrid between C. ladaniferus 
and C. laurifolius, and is much hardier than 
the former. It is very often mistaken for C. 
ladaniferus, having been so figured and named 


winter. I think they succumbed to excessive 

wet rather than to frost, whereof we only once 

had 12 degs., but C. cyprius suffered no in- 

jury. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Easily-grown hardy flowers 


Under this heading Mr. J. Cornhill gives 
us an interesting, though short, list of 
plants which any beginner can grow. But 
without wishing to discourage anyone from 
growing them, I would emphasise a point 
which many years of experience in some 
half dozen gardens has forced itself upon my 
attention, that is, that while individual skill 
and experience are of the highest importance, 
soil and situation are at least as much so. 
I hope I may classify myself in the second 
category named by Mr. Cornhill, namely, 
those who have sufficient knowledge to en- 
able them to make their gardens attractive; 
but I often wonder if I have ever really 
emerged from the beginners’ class, so many 
are my failures with quite easily grown 
plants. One of the first which comes to my 
mind is the Rose, which I have found by 
no means an easy subject in any garden | 
have had. I find them difficult to plant, and 
I do not think I am exaggerating when I 
say that about ro per cent, fail to grow, while 
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"ii 
others begin well and go off or die altog 
after a year or two. ¥ 
As regards the plants named by My 
hill, in this garden Day Lilies a 
at all kindly to the soil. I have aby 
a dozen varieties, but not one does a: 
as they have done in former gardens, — 
and Aconitums, I agree, always — 
but Mr. Cornhill is wise in adding 
tamnus Fraxinella ‘‘ when once est 
since I find this a most difficult thi 
started. All the Japanese Anemones | 
tried grow like weeds, but Eryngium 
are not a success. They fail by a g 
wilt disease, though the roots are per: 
enough, and continue to send up shoot 
I have abolished the clumps.  Echin 
easy enough ; but I find that Ritro esp 
is liable to be spoilt in the spring by | 
fly, which gets into the young woolly. 
and defies any attempt to wash then 
Other species do not suffer from this tr 
Michaelmas Daisies do universally we 
simply shout for frequent division, ] 
most of mine into single stems every 
and always every two years. This 
ment must not be applied to the A 
section, nor does A. acris appreciate it, 
nilla iberica has failed twice in two 
driest places I can find, though it is; 
recommended for such. It dies ou 
apparently of drought. : 
I will not prolong this letter by a 
easy plants which always fail here, but 
mention that my garden has a prone 
slope to the north, so that it gets yer 
efficient sun before about April. Moi 
the soil consists largely of silt, so | 
retains moisture to an extent that kills 
things in winter. I should like t 
Heleniums and Phloxes to the list of 
grown plants, and would mention 
Anemone fulgens (see page 531) has 
done so well as it has here. It is { 
just on the edge of a bed below a 
lawn, so that all the rainfall runs do 
to it, and it is often under water. A 
dry soil is always recommended for 
neighbouring nurseryman tells me | 
had the same experience. 


A. H. Wouter 


Mayfield, Sussex. 
August in the alpine gardes 
We hear a great deal about the be: 
the spring flowers, but very 
glories of late summer. In a greai 
the rock garden to real lovers i 
interesting, as it takes thou 
get a good effect. I see your 
says it is not an attractive p 
is up' to him to make it so. 
are so keen-to have a goo 
and June they do not take 
plant for the future. At thi 
is a great deal of colour in mj 
and many treasures in flo 
very fond of, Chelidonium fr. 
very bright now, a lovely s 
like a tiny Poppy. I believe 
annual,’ but seeds itself, so 
same as if permanent. 
flowering, and the last of 
a little double one, is still in 
meria Douglasi gives‘a pink t 
and the Erodiums have a 
Richardii is a very constant 1 
the little Geranium argenteur 
pureum generally have a flo 
Dracophyllum japonicum and 
are very showy. One or two tif 
are showing colour. A Ver 
creeping Veronica is flowert 
the second time, and all the A 
fascinating. Primula capitata sul» 
on. Helipterum anthimoides, Linum 
Edelweiss, Silene Schafta, 
Tunica Saxifraga, 


Anthet 
Patrinea palma 
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ak and a tiny shrub I am very 
orynchium strutum, is at its best 


not mentioned the Gentians; lago- 
j at its best, septemfida almost over, 
'sino-ornata and Farreri are wait- 
ceed them. 

ulus Mauretanicus and Spheralcea 
‘e brilliant, and will be so till frost 
- lam not very successful in keep- 
through the winter. I generally 
‘cold frame and cuttings. In fact, 
ung plants do better than old ones. 
» also very useful in the autumn, 
_I see no signs of lobata. There 
others I have not mentioned, but 
joted enough to show that even in 
2 rock garden need not be a desert. 


ie. Nec. Ge 


tures one can live with 


number of August 11th I find I 
ca excited the feelings of Mr. De 
_he responds with some remarks 
respectfully submit, are the half- 
silts of his bad digestion of my plain 
'—a bilious business altogether. 
‘be evident to every reader that my 
in this rather ‘‘ impossible ’’ sub- 
always tended to the obvious truth 
| art with Nature’s force can accom- 
-er results than her force unaided. 
sould be a fool to ‘‘ destroy the 
tvorks of Nature ’’—he makes the 
ed allows the mountains to remain. 
seral years of trial Nature’s spiteful 
yi a transient affair on the Thames 
rnt—the invasion of the Tate Gal- 
/estruction of some drawings being 
« minor ‘‘ victories.”’ 

ve affair transient because I do not 
1 will be permitted to do it again, 
hole battle will teach our riparian 
i; to protect our lives—and the Tate 
-or the future. So it is a poor sort 
r leaving you and me more united 
e against her silly furies, and more 
‘ look with renewed sympathy and 
ia upon the nobility that goes with 
“our species. 

“1, a gardener’s whole work is im- 
‘the aid of those he chooses of 
sorces to attain some improvement 
; mind, at the same time guarding 
e accidents and misfortunes she is 
‘7 bringing on her subjects through 
lisness. 
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Asphodelus ramosus grows as a somewhat 
scraggy, 23 feet weed in its Alpine home. 
In our old garden at Leeds it was a thing 
of beauty—and 7 feet high. Again, I have 
just been for a walk along the side of some 
slippery and unsightly banks in some fields 
—now transformed into a stream and rock- 
work and pools, complete with ducks. A 
big improvement, by jove! 

Your correspondent is not ‘ preserving the 
unities ’? when he writes of a languid god 
throwing thunderbolts: about. 

Also, speaking of ‘ ability,’? he should 
take courage and not despair quite so much 
of effecting the vast harmonies he would like 
to present. In his meticulous regard for 
Nature let him not lose sight of the fact that 
the genuine artist sets out to attain some- 
thing extra, and that the greater measure of 
his success depends on his courage and confi- 
dence in himself. 

Leaving some other remarks unanswered, 
on the score of their being rather vague or 
untrue, I must take exception to that which 
says that Nature made the man. Our educa- 
tive arts are responsible for a big lot that is 
good in us. Following the promptings of 
Nature without artificial restraint would lead 
any man to the gallows at the age of 30, or 
before. And surely Darwin was an exponent 
of Creative Evolution too. 

By the way, my man Vulcan objects to 
my extravagance in regard to our stock of 
thunderbolts, so I will leave to your corre- 
spondent the last word in this divergent dis- 
cussion. J. Woop. 

4, Fitzroy Street, W. 1. 


Catching moles 


As a rather successful catcher of moles I 
feel impelled to comment on the note under 
this heading of a most extraordinary method 
recommended. 7 

To begin with, no mole can be caught in 
its visible run nor its earth mound, but 
where mounds are about the right way is 
to feel about, at a little, distance, for a spot 
where the ground will give if pressed; then 
at this spot, with a trowel, dig a hole big 
enough to hold the ordinary iron mole trap, 
and if on inserting the hand you can, with 
your finger, find a definite hole running both 
ways put down your trap carefully, set with 
the catching rings exactly opposite each hole. 
Then cut out two sods from another place 
and fix them across the trap, shutting out 
every ray of light, supplementing it with 
earth for this purpose if necessary, and put- 
ting a handful of grass between the sticking- 
up points of the trap. Every possibility of 
light must be excluded, and it is also well 
to do the whole thing in gloves, as moles 
are very sensitive to smell. Next morning 
you may see the trap sprung, if not leave it 
a day or two. ‘© BOSMERE.”’ 


Gentiana septemfida 


ENCLOSE a snapshot of a plant of 
[ cenins septemfida growing in our garden 
here. 

The plant (all one root) has between 80 and 
go stems, each bearing a truss of from six 
to 12 flowers, which lie out on the ground, 
making a complete wreath a yard across. 
The effect is really beautiful. We have chris- 
tened the plant the ‘‘ Sapphire Crown.”? The 
photograph does not do it justice, but it was 
not easy to get at. I do not know how old 
the plant is, but in the four years we have 
been here it has more than doubled in size. 

E. B. TUCKER. 


Overton, Ellesmere, Shropshire. 


“Blue” flowers 
Is there any use in attacking a man who 
objects’ to calling flowers ‘* blue ’’ (see page 
490), which, of course, is only a generic 


The flowering of Kniphofia Northiez in 
Myddelton House Gardens, Waltham 
Cross 


term covering a very wide range, just as 
‘‘red.’’ does? I think one of the things 
which it is least profitable to argue about is 
colour, for which there appears to be no re- 
cognised standard. OBSERVER. 


Kniphofia Northie (Baker) 
Tiron of the Red-hot Pokers stand out 


from their relations as handsome foliage 

plants, apart from the charm of their 
flower spikes. They are K. caulescens, K. 
Tysonii, and, the best of the three, K. North- 
iz, as seen in its finest form. Then it should 
possess leaves that are at least 5 inches in 
width and 5 feet in length. A group of three 
rosettes covers a large space and provides as 
striking a sub-tropical effect as any equally 
hardy plant. So long as a well-drained, open, 
and sunny position can be given it, Miss 
North’s species is as hardy as any member of 
the family. 

It was found wild near Grahamstown, and 
introduced to Kew by the noted traveller and 
artist, Miss Marianne North, in 1883, but did 
not flower, and then in the Succulent House, 
until 1889. It varies a great deal when raised 
from seed, especially in the width of leaf and 
the presence or absence of a keel on the 
under surface. I have seen plants in which 
this last character varied seasonally and from 
leaf to leaf. Narrow-leaved forms should be 
discarded, and only the best allowed to in- 
crease or to set seed. My plants have a pedi- 
gree connecting them directly with Miss 
North’s plants. In the ‘‘Botanical Magazine,” 
under Tab. 7,412, we learn one of them was 
given to the late Mr. Gumbleton, who grew 
it well near Queenstown. He gave it to Mr. 
Richard Beamish, his near neighbour, and 
my plants were raised from seed I picked 
from one of those in his beautiful garden. 
Even so twins from one pod differ so 
widely in appearance that I still grow a 
narrow-leaved misery as a contrast and ob- 
ject lesson. They resemble the two cats—the 
plump and the lean—we used to see so often 
on posters. s 

The plant shown above is the handsome 
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A paved garden full of colour 


but overplanted 


The most suitable paving plants in this picture are Thymus serpyllum, Erinus alpinus, 
and Menthella Requieni 


twin, 6 feet in height, and very gay with its 
pale scarlet buds and lemon-yellow open 
flowers. 

‘Lhe flower tubes are so narrow that bees 
cannot enter them, and their tongues are too 
short to reach the nectar; so there is always 
a plentiful supply going to waste, unless the 
many children who havnt my garden em- 
ploy a trick I showed them. You have but 
to hold a hand below the flower and tap 
the stall sharply with the other to have a 
pool of rather insipid honey in your palm. 
If you are young enough this is considered 
worth the trouble of licking up. Older folk 
prefer to tap it with a stick and see the liquid 
fall on the leaves. E. A. BOWLES. 


Morea iridioides 


May I add a word to Mr. H. H. Warner’s 
note on this beautiful Irid, which I have 
grown for many years? It is not hardy 
enough for any except the warmest British 
gardens. I grow it in pots, which are plunged 
in the open ground from May to October, 
when they return to the greenhouse ; possibly 
a cold frame would be adequate protection. 
The plant seeds readily and stock is thus easily 
increased. When it seems to have ceased 
flowering the stem should not be cut down, 
as this plant has the curious habit of flower- 
ing year after year on the same stem, which 
eventually, with its many branches, comes 
to look rather like a Broom. 

ARTHUR J. HOLT. 


Cold frames 


These are, at the moment, the best places 
for Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamens, and so 
forth. All of them are growing freely, and 
repotting must be attended to in good time. 
After repotting keep the sashes a little closer 
until the roots enter the new soil, then venti- 
late freely and shade at mid-day if the 
weather be sunny. Cyclamens are benefited 
by being sprayed with a fine-rosed syringe 
in the late afternoon, 


The misuse of plants in crazy 
paving 


OME people do not seem to appreciate 
the fact that a paved pathway—even in 
a garden— is made to walk upon in com- 
fort and safety. In many instances known 
to the writer quite nite paths have been 
planted to such an extent—and often with 
the most unsuitable plants—that walking 
upon them could only be accomplished after 


A study in lavender and blue 
This Lavender walk is edged with Nepeta, and Campanula pusilla is growing in the craz) 


pathway, The pavement would look far bette 


: 
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much hesitation and care as to a nt 
place to put one’s foot down. 

When large, or even dwarf, plants} 
robust, spreading character are permit 
roam about, covering whole stones, th 
as we understand it ceases to exist. 

Usually such a path has borders of §) 
on each side which at times necessita| 
use of a barrow for conveying manure, 
etc., to them, but—even though plan), 
employed—such work can only be carr, 
with difficulty, Plants with viscid ster | 
dangerous when planted among flag | 
and have been the cause of many a | 
fall, acting like a piece of Orange p 
a slippery pavement. 

I have seen large Sweet Williams, | 
dragons, unsuitable Harebells, Colum) 
and hugé hummocks of coarse Pinks uy 
this purpose with disastrous results, w_ 
for those who enjoy this pleasing fo} 
gardening—when properly carried out-} 
is an abundance of desirable matey! 
choose from, which would admit of fr) 
easy passage even when in bloom. Th. 
clude the dwarf Thymes, Linaria zequit)| 
Harebells of the pusilla class, Ger 
Pylzowianum, Erinus, Dianthus, N} 
bergia, Gypsophilas, Gentian, An 
Antennarias, Cotula, Claytonia, Heli 
mum tuberaria, Herniaria, Draba, Ae! 
and Helichrysum. E. 
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Cultivation of Strawberri 


Y the amount of correspondenct| 

‘‘ queries ’’ in your pages of lat, 

cerning the behaviour of plants in | 
different districts, there must be som 
radically wrong either with the soil | 
varieties. It is well known that soi 
much stronger growers than others, a 
succeed in almost any soil, while | 
merely exist, making but little leafa; 
fruit fairly well for a few years, but ini 
have to be dispensed with as utter f 
Why this is so is a problem still to be) 
and in throwing open your pages | 


rin large, old, and rectangular paving stones 
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we surely ought to get at something 
as to why there is this deterioration 
plants on ground that has grown 
plants carrying heavy crops for a 
of years past. 
is not the least doubt that a change 
s from a distance every few years 
retain a healthy stock as far as varie- 
jut this. does not touch the fringe of 
ct as regards soil one has to contend 
We all know how Potatoes decline 
ne years’ culture. They get sick of 
as it were. Then, why not the 
ry? And it is questionable whether 
lot inclined to overdo the manuring 
quarters where the cow-yard or 
im be drawn upon freely year after 
ich generous treatment may go on 
ile and give full satisfaction; yet the 
aes when the plants begin to look 
{ the crop far below its usual bulk in 
{ season. The writer’s opinion is, 
ts would be longer-lived and bear 
ps if a dressing of lime was substi- 
ry other year instead of that annual 
Ich of the very best manure that can 
It would sweeten the rooting 
when lightly forked in. We know 
can give of its best when its roots 
loped more or less with a sourness 


It is in the smaller gardens where ~ 


ditions are more likely to occur. 
not the scope here as in a big estab- 
to change the site so frequently ; 
e same plot comes under Strawberry 
gain within a few years. These 
marks bring us to the question of 
manures. Are the users of these, 
> only, complaining of the deteriora- 
heir plants? If so, we cannot lay 
e solely to fresh animal manure, and 
a to other channels to try and fathom 
e. Deep cultivation is essential, 
ly enriching the soil, adding opening 
such as old brick, broken fairly 
inch bones, lime rubble, or small 
from the river, should the soil be 
; in character; while, on the other 
ry light soil should be benefited by 
a certain quantity of marl well 
and distributed over the whole while 
proceeds. You have rightly advo- 
nting healthy runners not too deep, 
hallow, whatever the soil; and here 
dd very firm planting is absolutely 
r, even treading in each young plant 
feet. Needless to say, the soil must 
good workable condition for this to 
but no Strawberry bed can reach 
sss it is capable of doing if set out 
rhe roots must be disentangled at the 
| evenly spread out before working 
2 soil with the hands and finishing 
he feet, watering in with a rose can, 
allowing to suffer for the want of it 
he summer weather, and_ lightly 
vith the flat hoe all surrounding soil 
y weeds and prevent any cracking of 
ee; runners be kept in abeyance. 

t mulch as a protective agency as 
winter sets in, should carry them 
in most districts, and the only pest 
troubled me was Red Spider, where 
vas comparatively light, but as there 
excellent water supply the hose a 
essive evenings soon cleared them. 
‘, it must be directed well under the 
vhere the miscreants always lurk. 

isappointing when a new variety is 
d and you find it is useless to try 
it established. Yet, as mentioned 
| these notes, there are some varie- 
absolutely refuse to take to the soil, 
t what you do, and under such cir- 
es the wisest course to adopt is to 
those that are a success. Some few 


9 it was said that Royal Sovereign. 
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had seen its best days; yet it is still largely 
grown by market men by the quantities seen 
on the stalls, as well as in the fruit shops. 
It may later on be replaced by The Duke, one 
of Laxton’s introductions. “It has a strong 
constitution, is a most vigorous grower, and 
should certainly be given a trial by those who 
have trouble with other varieties; while 
Givon’s Late Prolific never failed me, very 
vigorous, large fruit, and of very fine flavour, 
affording a succession to the two first-men- 
tioned. J. Mayne. 


It is most essential that runners be 
taken from sound, healthy plants, if one ex- 
pects good results. Get runners as early as 
possible, and so give the young plants time to 
get established in their beds before the winter 
sets in. Runners can be rooted into pots 
sunk in ground along the rows partly filled 
with any old potting soil, or pegged on sur- 
face of soil. 1 have obtained splendid plants 
by putting runners in an old spare frame in 
July, with a little rotten manure and watering 
well, with an occasional dose of liquid 
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(1) Runners not required are often left 
on the parents too long after crop is 
finished, and so weaken the plants. 

(2) Runners taken from plants that have 
been grown too long in the one garden, 
and so are getting worn out. I would im- 
press upon the amateur starting to grow 
Strawberries to obtain plants from a reli- 
able firm, as many make a speciality in 
growing these, such as Laxton’s and Bun- 
yard’s, and many others. If one has to 
pay a little extra it is worth it. It is well 
to get plants from a different district, as I 
think they are just like Potatoes, and 
better for a complete change. 

(3) Strawberries require well manuring 
every year to expect success. They can be 
given a dressing of manure in March, or 
1 0z. sulphate of potash, 2 oz. superphos- 
phate, applied in autumn to square yard, 
or I oz. nitrate of soda per square yard 
when fruit has set. Plants cannot do well 
if in starved condition. 

(4) Shallow planting should be avoided. 


These steps, although very pleasing to look upon, call for careful negotiation 
on a dark night 


manure to help them along. The ground for 
Strawberries should be well manured, and if 
it has a reserve of lime so much the better, 
and see that drainage is good. If there is time, 
it pays to trench 2 feet deep, but if subsoil is 
very clayey or sandy it is best kept below, but 
any rough manure could be mixed, and the 
rotted manure for the top spit. Gardens vary 
a great deal as regards soil, so gardeners 
have to use their own discretion. Plants 
may be put in the rows 18 inches apart, and 
2 feet or 2} feet asunder. I do not believe 
in growing a lot of varieties, but it is all right 
to have good early and later varieties. If one 
is growing a number of different varieties, it 
is a good idea to leave a little more distance 
between the various kinds. If possible have 
all the Strawberries together, as it is better 
for metting purposes. 

I have known the best crop of Straw- 
berries taken off a piece of ground that had 
been well manured for other crops the first 
season, where runners were planted in 
August. 

I will just give a few reasons why I think 
Strawberries often fail :— 


Plant fairly deep. Keep plants clean by 
using any of the insecticides advertised for 
the purpose. Look over plants after frost, 
as any newly-planted are apt to get 
loosened. 

(5) If plants do not look robust enough 
first season, I would prefer to nip off all 
flowers, and thus help plants for following 
season. 

Here in my own garden, which is sandy 
loam, one has to be careful to see plants do 
not suffer from want of moisture when fruit 
is setting, which is the great trouble in 
most gardens where soil is light. 


A CUMBERLAND GARDENER. 


Surface water from tarred roads 


(Messrs. Richards, Granville House).— 
Yes, we should cdnsider such water most in- 
jurious to plant life, especially if applied in 
any quantity to tender foliaged plants during 
hot weather, and we should hesitate to use it 
other than very sparingly upon fruit trees and 
shrubs. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Vitis Coignettiz 


HEN the Vine was planted at the 

open end of the pergola no more was 

expected of it than that it should be 
a fitting drapery to the piers and the first 
beam of the structure. But as years went 
on a wider range was needed for its great 
vitality. The picture shows how it has 
rambled up into the top of, an adjoining 
Arbutus. In the autumn, when the leaves 
turn a glorious red, this Japanese Vine is a 
really fine sight. Gir ls 
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cate appearance, judging from its finely-cut, 
silver-grey glaucous foliage and graceful arch- 
ing stems, and on that account gives many 
the impression that it is not hardy. 

Although it has never flowered here yet, 
its silvery-grey foliage alone is a real acqui- 
sition when planted in combination with 
plants of more sombre colour. 

Where the plants can get partial shade ap- 
pears to suit them best, and where the soil is 
moist, or at least not likely to dry out in hot 
weather. Growth is rather late in starting, 
and planting should be done before it has 
made much headway, or just before growth 
has commenced. Plants obtained in pots 


Vitis Coignettiz 


Mahonia Fremonti 


Although the Mahonia (Berberis) was in- 
troduced to this country from the south-west 
United States as far back as 1888, it is 
rather surprising that such a beautiful foli- 
aged shrub is still so uncommon and little 
known. Having grown it for a few years in 
this very cold part of the country, we find 
that the plant is quite hardy, and has come 
through 28 degs. to 30 degs. of frost on 
several occasions, and ndne the worse; in 
fact, when the more robust-looking B. ilici- 
folia was rather severely scorched. — Its 
position here is well sheltered from the north, 
but otherwise exposed. 

B. Fremonti has no doubt a rather deli- 


from the nursery are much to be preferred to 
those taken from the open ground. And 
although planting may be late, if the plants 
are given a good.soaking of water after- 
wards the plants will receive no appreciable 
check. |Mahonia Fremonti is a real gem 
among this type of the Berberis family. 
Won. GRANT. 
The Gardens, Crathes Castle, 
Kincardineshire. 


Change of address 

The Rev. J. Bernard Hall, M.A., formerly 
of Knaresborough, and late Secretary of the 
North of England Horticultural Society, .is 


now residing at Preston Rectory, Lavenham, 
Suffolk, 


ial 
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Sowing Cauliflowers in autuy 


OST cultivators are aware that 

flowers can be sown in spring j 

in as early as that which has b 
in autumn. Spring sowing may ans 
well where pits and frame accom 
are unlimited. But this is not t 
many gardens. I well remember s 
Surrey garden early in May a 
spring-sown Cauliflower. This 
ing in some sunk wooden fra 
plants were put out in much the 
as when planted out in the open g 
that date they were well advanced, 
doubt would be ready to cut as earh 
autumn sown. After trying to obta 
flowers as early as possible in se 
ferent gardens and localities, grow 
in divers ways, I have come to the ¢o 
that no way is so reliable as growing f 
handlights for the first supply. Du 
last four years I have made a point of g! 
ing these in three different ways, namel 
handlights, potting up a batch of plants, 
growing on a third lot in boxes. These], 
two lots are grown in cold frames durin; | 
winter. Every year I have cut those 
the handlights from ten days to a fort| 
earlier than from those grown in | 
although these latter were well attende 
planted out of 3-inch pots, one plant in || 
and well sheltered with Fir branches | 
time after. Both batches, namely, | 
grown in handlights and those from 
were grown side by side on a south be 
For the last three years I have cut the 
Cauliflowers from the handlights the firs | 
days in June. One season I was not 
out Broccoli or Cauliflowers the whole 
round, and this without growing them ¢ 
in pots or frames, duly protecting the | 
coli in winter by placing them in frames 


H. 


The Perennial Broccoli | 


This variety is worthy of being || 
known on account of its productivt 
Well-grown plants will yield from five | 
to 10 or 12 heads of curds of varying: 
Excellent results, surely, for the p 
grower and the market man, both of) 
have to produce a plentiful supply to 
their different needs. Sowing and | 
planting is, of course, as for other Bras’ 
excepting that it is well to allow rather 
distance between plants and rows Ol 
Broccoli on account of the more bushy 
of development. C. Turn 


Agricultural Produce (Grading 
Marking) Act, 1928, Coma 
(Fruit) Pi 


The Minister of Agriculture and Fis’ 
has appointed a Trade Committee to 
sider applications for permission to Us 
grade designation marks in connechon 
home-grown Apples and Pears, 0 
recommendations thereon to the Na 
Mark Committee, and to advise the 
generally in regard to the application of 
marks to home-grown fruit. The — 
Committee (Fruit) consists of Pro 
B. T. P. Barker, M.A. (Chairman), M 
Martin Cowley, Sir William Lobjoit, 0. 
J.P., Mr. F. R. Ridley, and Mn V 
Seabrook, all being members of the | 
cultural Advisory Council. The Secret 
Mr. S. A. Smith, of the Ministry of A 
ture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall | 
S.W. 1, to whom all communications ® 
be addressed.  - 


95, 1928 
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Lake Misurina, with Sorapis and its glacier in the background 


A DOLOMITE JUNE 


his is the second of a series of freely illustrated articles on the Dolomites—a wonderland of flowers 


the Trollius begin, and when they 
eir tide will brook no stemming. 
‘upon rank, the armies of them 
slopes; and in endless files they 
ross the meadows as far as the eye 
. In battalions of softly, rounded 
wch globe a bowl of curving, overlap- 
is, firmly atop of a rigid stem—they 
hole flank of the mountain, till it 
vith molten gold. Primula farinosa, 
not far above them. Going towards 
» the southerly slopes, you leave 
yus windings of the road, where it 
ay far to the left to round a cliff 
id a spongy bog that begins early 
ided with the Bird’s-Eye Primulas. 
as are generally with them—alpina 
-yulargis purple—their tiny, gaping 
roudly erect on strong little stems 
ng from rosettes of pale emerald 
essed tightly against the sponge. 
four or five leaves, sticky and rolled 
yes, hungrily waiting to roll farther 
is they can entice more insect vic- 
alight on their greasy surfaces. 
satures live, in fact, quite openly, 
their bright, gummed leaves round 
ortunate flies as the gum _ itself 
ind then sucking them up—disem- 
by juices that they excrete for their 
iment. 

sinister, preying inhabitant of 
rs is a black-hooded, evil-looking 
Bartsia alpina. .This makes free 
hard-won food of the grasses, fasten- 
er-feet on to their roots and ex- 
nourishment therefrom. It makes 
ce of attractiveness, however, above 
like the other, but is openly fore- 
ts leafy stem darkening near the 
ending in a cramped cluster of 
urple hoods, from each of which 
a spike-like style. ; 
og Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) is 
¥ in these places, but not so fre- 
ecurring as the other things. It 
mid of white, pink-backed flowers, 
thered with a snowy beard, stand- 
and seeming to disown the broadly 
ed leaves that sprawl around it in 
S. 

which is a wing of Cortina, 1,000 


e the main body of the village, con-. 


sists of little more than a couple of hotels, 
but makes. an excellent headquarters and 
centre of operations. At the farthest hotel, 
the Albergo Pocol, we spent ten days, and 
were the only. people staying there so early 
in the year—the lone pioneers of the season. 
It is a good place to stay at too—simple, but 
comfortable—spacious and clean. You have 
only to go to the door of the hotel, or sit on 
one of the many balconies, to gaze on mats of 
Gentiana verna and an acre or so of Primula 


The Edelweiss seller at Misurina 


The Edelweiss is collected on Monte Piano 
and sold in the villages 


farinosa and Alpine Forget-Me-Nots.  Be- 
yond you get an incredible view, high over the 
head of Cortina, to the range of peaks going 
south-east—Sorapis and Antelao—with Cris- 
tallo and the three peaks of Tofana to the 
north-west, and between them the ribbon of 
the road winding up to the Tre Croci Hotel 
and on to Misurina and the Pass. Due 
south, wooded slopes go down into a ravine, 
only to sweep up again on the other side and 
away to the Croda da Lago, while to the west 
the main Dolomite road runs through forest 
and meadows in the direction of the Passo 
Falzarego, leaving the Cinque Torri towering 
behind the forest on its left. 

Few people are to be seen on the road at 
this time of the year, and none come to the 
hotel, except for an occasional friendly soul 
toiling up in the evening to drink Chianti in 
the dark old kitchen and listen to them play- 
ing the mandolin or the guitar. 

Primula farinosa is particularly good in the 
neighbourhood of the hotel, and, though not 
quite as deep a red as it can be found in the 
Alps, grows in great quantity, and ranges 
from tiny, two or three-flowered little things 
on the drier slopes to great, stout mops of 
flowers on the edge of runnels of water—a 
glorious, deep pink, with staring yellow eyes. 
From a distance it makes a shimmering pool 
of colour in many a boggy fold of the ground, 
flushing great patches to a warm haze of 
blush pink. In other places Forget-Me-Nots 
give you the same flush in blue, but one that 
contrasts.oddly with the grass’s green. Gen- 
tians are now in full swing, of course, too, 
especially verna—which is the first to start— 
whole armies of it are clustered in the turf, 
in dense patches of stiffly, erect tubes, open- 
ing out into flat, white-throated tops that 
jostle their neighbours in the clump for room, 
and vie with one another in the glittering, 
glaring brilliance of their blue. For the rest 
these meadows, which we must now leave 
for higher ground, are a riot of Trollius, 
Potentillas, Buttercups, Orchids, leaves of 
Alpine Colchicums, fruiting. plumes of Ane- 
mone alpina, blue Salvias overlapping with 
the purple cousin (Horminum pyrenaicum) 
that takes their place higher up—yellow 
Violas (apparently V. tricolor lutea). Here 
there is a white tuft of Cotton Grass—there a 
white trumpet of St. Bernard Lily—dirty, 
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little, creamy spikes of Polygonum vivi- 
parum; and flames of Kingcups burning by 
the edges of a stream and eclipsing in their 
glory the self-conscious Geum rivale, which 
grows with them, but persists in hanging 
down its greenish, pinkish heads. Prunus 
Padus, too, the Bird Cherry—one of the very 
few shrubs that make themselves at all con- 
spicuous here, is very lovely with its foaming, 
creamy spikes covering many a_ rounded, 
shapely bush standing alone in the meadow. 
An attack on, say, the Cinque Torri, which 
are five great tablets of rock uprearing them- 
selves against the sky till you see them from 
all over the neighbourhood, takes you 
straightaway into the forest belt that clothes 
so many Alpine ranges. Principally Com- 
mon Spruce, but picked out with bright green 
sprays of Larches and padded. with comfort- 
able, fat columns of Pines, this forest sweeps 
on and on—up the hills, over the passes, 
stretching high towards the peaks, from 
mountain to mountain, and from range to 
range—from the distance a black clothing 
over the loins of the red limestone embattle- 
ments, but when you are in its grip, a-grim, 
forbidding, shadowing omnipresence—alive 
and, as dusk comes on, engulfing you in its 
rocky folds as an octopus its prey. By the 
full glare of an Alpine sun, in the broad de- 
fining daylight of an Alpine day, each tree is 
a tall, grey sentinel, erect as a lance, straight 
as an arrow, shooting upwards, no matter 
what the angle of the slope to which it clings 
—a perfectly, tapered spire, unbent by any 
wind that blows—hung with the dark sprays 
of its drooping, upturned branches, and fes- 
tooned with gruesome toils of grey-green 
lichens, Forbidding, however, as the forest 
is, it is also inspiringly beautiful; in the indi- 
vidual perfection of each tall Spruce, in the 
riot of limestone boulders and all-pervading 
Moss that form its groundwork, and in the 
delicate woodland plants that tinge its slopes 
with colour. At once one of the shyest and 
the most lovely of these is Clematis alpina. 
Running over the ground, creeping through 
the undergrowth, climbing into the trees, 
hanging over the rocks, it permeates the 
forest with its great, deep violet flowers— 
four exquisite, slender, tapering sepals part- 
ing and spreading gradually to disclose a 
great sheaf of white stamens. 


The grim and massive peaks of Popena 
Spitz 


Phyteuma comosum grows on these hard vertical 
rocks 


The flowers 
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themselves look archly down from the tips 
of long stalks that throw them clear of the 
straggling, ceaselessly wandering trailers. 
From the undergrowth they peep out shyly, 
and only occasionally—on the rocks they ride 
their straight stalks more confidently, in rows 
above the fine cut, crinkly fronds that are their 
foliage—from the lower branches of the trees 
they hang down in limpid pools of lilac or 
of lavender, some deepening to dark violet 
or to blue, and some softening to palest 
mauve. Its endlessly trailing branches, be- 
low ground as well as above, make this Cle- 
matis one of the worst things to get up with 
any semblance of roots; so that it should cer- 
tainly be collected in seed whenever possible. 
If you are there in June, however, and feel 
you cannot go back without it, the safest plan 
is to search out quite tiny seedlings to dig 
up; ard to unravel what fibres you can from 
the mats of Pine needles and decayed leaves 
through which the roots thread their way on 
the rocks. 


One of the commonest inhabitants of the 
woods (it was sprinkled, in. fact, over the 
whole countryside round Cortina, woodland, 
moor, and open meadows) was Polygala 
chamzbuxus, a lose, straggly carpet of 
thick, little evergreen leaves and quaint yel- 
low and white hooded flowers, hardly an 
inch from the ground. The variety purpurea 
was common, too, and more enterprising than 
the rather pallid type, though from a garden 
point of view they are best grown together 
for the sake of contrast. Almost as frequent 
as this, and far more arresting, are the vivid 
patchesof Rhodothamnus chameecistus. Diffi- 
cult to collect, and by no means easy to pro- 
pagate when you have got it, it is conse- 
quently uncommon in cultivation. Moreover, 
it is peculiar to the Tyrol and its neighbour- 
hood, and very locally distributed at that. It 
would grow in the open, but obviously pre- 
ferred some shade and loved to straddle the 
rocks in creeping mats like the Clematis. 
The flowers are great pink saucers, with long 
sprawling stamens, whose dark miaroon- 
purple anthers exquisitely set off the clear 
rose of the petals. Climbing a rock-face be- 
hind a tiny woodland lake one remembers it 
particularly—a profusion of pink faces peer- 
ing out from the Heathery foliage, and daunt- 
lessly running up the cliff and reflecting a 
flush into the still water below. 


(To be continued.) 


Anemone coronaria 


MONG the many plants now in cultiva- 
A tion the Poppy Anemones, in their many 

forms, are among the best, and when 
well grown and cared for they do as much to 
render the garden gay during early spring 
and summer as any other plant. : 

To see them in their beauty, however, they 
must be grown in masses and well cultivated ; 
not at any stage left to careless culture. 

The plant forms dense tufts of finely-divided 
leaves in whorls along the stem. The flowers 
in iconsequence are not readily injured by 
rain, and they do not fade in colour, but con- 
tinue the same freshness all through their 
long flowering season. 

On their value in the garden there is no 
need to dilate. Few plants will give us such 
a continuous or pleasing display over so long 
a period as this ‘‘ Anemone,’’ and the pur- 
poses to which they may be put are many. 

They are favourites for the flower market ; 
the blossoms have a subtle charm. 

The colours are varied and delicate. They 
range in colour from pure white to deep 
primrose, and from pinky lilac through 


strong reds, purples, to a colour deep blue, - 


and there are also rich reds of various shades. 
The lover of these plants will find no more 


Colchicums in September in mea 
near Cortina 


interesting phase in their cultivation thai 
raising of an army of young plants 
seed. There are several reasons why 
should adopt this method, for not only 


vast number of plants be thus secured qu 
and cheaply, but frequently they p 
greater vigour and produce stronger 
spikes than those secured from  impi 
sorts, due probably to early establishme 

April and May are good months for 
ing seed, and if the plants grow as qu 
as they should do will often flower late i 
autumn. Even if they do not flower, 
will stand the winter well and provide a 
tude of blossoms in the spring. 7 

The advisability or otherwise of utilizi 
frame for covering the seed is a moot} 
and depends upon circumstance | 
plants can be raised without such prote 
in open soil, but a cold frame is nece' 
where the natural soil is wet and mostly 
posed of clay. a 

For the purpose of sowing seeds ia a 
frame, there are no better soil recept 
than pots. These must be well drained 
pieces of broken flower pots, and then 
with good open soil. ion 


(ee 
ete 


Free ventilation 
be the rule from the outset. e 
When it is intended to adopt the 
natural method of sowing out of doors, ‘ 
should be prepared in some open spot ¥ 
the plants can from the outset devell 
sturdy habit. a 
If the soil is of a sandy nature, no | 
preparation will be necessary than digg) 
deeply, taking care to break up all | 
lumps. Ga: 
If, on the other hand, it is of a rete 
nature, sand and leaf soil should be dug. 
Tread the whole moderately firm and 
in drills 10 inches apart, previously §! 
each drill a good soaking of water ume 
soil is very wet. i 
Seedlings may be transplanted 
tended to flower. 
The plants require a well-draine 
best place being a south border, 0 
the base of a walk, having a warm 
Where the soil is not light and dry, it: 
be made so with leaf soil or other vég 
mould and sand. 
They make enduring clumps in the ® 
border or rock garden, and when thorou 


ba 
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ed will sow and reproduce them- 
reely when given a good start. 

ants are at all times picturesque, and 
rell grown and happy will prove a de- 
ornament to our gardens. 

H. STEVENS. 


ood and bad Roses in a 
~ Scottish garden 


( for many years was the prospect, in 
2 early part of the season, more de- 
sssing, and seldom has the realisation 
er, for, truly, our Rose display during 
few weeks has been most gratifying, 
he promise for autumn is also very 
The winter destroyed a great deal of 
son’s wood, and at pruning-time the 
back had perforce to be severe. 
_was very slow in starting, and at 
peared very feeble, but as time went 
bulk of the plants strengthened up 
fully, and produced an excellent crop 
ip buds, most of which, in due season, 
ed into large, shapely, and beautifully- 
1 flowers. Doubtless, the rain of 
ind the comparatively dull and cool 
- of July are, in great measure, re- 
le for the gratifying result. 
> the majority of varieties have done 
cently, there are a few disappoint- 
Annie Laurie, the much boomed, is 
ferior, both in colour and form, to 
Butterfly and Ophelia; Archie Gray, 
casionally fine at shows, is an abso- 
lure as a garden Rose, while Edith 
apparently, entirely worn out. Rose- 
too, is disappointing as a grower, 
‘§ mot produce very many blooms, and 
f small size, although of good form 
our. Etoile d’Hollande, although it 
airly well, gives very few flowers, and 
ang badly, leaving something to be 
in the way of form. 
Haig and George Dickson only give a 
ccasional flower worth looking at, 
Miss Van Rossem, although of won- 
olour, is so small this year as to make 
lay at all. 
Dunlop Best is again very poor, and 
ve to go to make room for some- 
etter. Sunstar, Rayon d’Or, and 
Keller are also poorer than usual. 
are really the only varieties that have 
quite unsatisfactory, and I fear all 
ve to be ‘‘ scrapped.”’ 
ing now to the successes, these are, 
3iad to think, very much more numer- 
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View from Drei Zinnen 


Ranunculus Segueri and R. parnassifolius grow around the hut seen 


ous. Probably never before has. Betty 
Uprichard been so gorgeously coloured, while 
the blooms have been larger and fuller than 
usual. It is a pity this fine Rose is not quite 
a continuous bloomer. It will, however, give 
another fine display later. Lady Inchiquin 
sent out, I think, the same season as the 
foregoing, has also been finer than ever be- 
fore. This is an exquisite Rose, even if the 
blooms are not so freely produced. Mme. 
Melanie Soupert, one of the most beautiful 
of all Roses, is superb this year, and so is 
that deeper-coloured variety of much the 
same build, Frances Gaunt. Why is this 
lovely variety so much neglected? It has fine 
size, erect yet free growth, while the delicate 
fawn shade is very beautiful. 

Lady Pirrie never before gave such fine 
colour, while the blooms were fuller than 
usual. Among yellows, Mabel Morse, Flor- 
ence Izzard, and Christine were grand. 
Sovereign, quite a different shade of yellow, 
nearer orange, indeed, was very beautiful. 
It is a pity this fine Rose is of rather weakly 
growth. , 

Lady Elphinstone is a very good bedding 
Rose, and was of very fine colour this year. 

What a pity it is that Los Angeles hangs 
its head so persistently! for its blooms are so 
perfect in shape, and the shade of colour so 
pleasing. We do not greatly favour the 
singles and semi-singles, but Padre, Henri- 
etta, and Isobel have been gorgeous, if 


Colour is the keynote of the Dolomites, 
and Daphne Cneorum makes a bright 
pink mat when in bloom 


in the foreground 


short-lived. Lady Roundway, among the 
orange shades, was easily the best, but Mrs. 
Redford, Mrs. Farmer, and Mrs. A. R.-Wad- 
del were also very fine. Never previously 
has Shot Silk either grown or bloomed 
better, while the colour and form were ex- 


quisite. Another very beautiful Rose this 
year is Mrs. Aaron Ward, while Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin has produced the finest 


bushes, and these covered with flowers of 
good size and form. If only this fine Rose 
would hold its colour a little longer it would 
be difficult to beat for garden display and for 
cut flower use. If only Rev. F. Page Roberts 
would hold its head up it would take a much 
higher position among yellow Roses. 

In different shades of pink, we have Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Clovelly, 
Gustav Grunerwald, Caroline Testout, Vis- 
countess Folkestone, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, ‘Marjorie Bulkeley, Una 
Wallace, Pharisaer, Mme. Segond Weber, 
Mme. Maurice de Luze, Lady Ashtown, 
Noblesse, and Mrs. Bertram Walker, which 
are all doing exceedingly well, while varieties 
difficult to classify, like W. F. Dreer, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Charles P. Kilham, 
Duchess of Atholl, Elizabeth of VYorles iri 
bey, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Lyons Rose, Mrs. 
tiaworth, and Gorgeous have all been very 
good, 

Mrs. David McKee and Marcia Stanhope 
are the best whites this year. We are very 
strong in deep red Roses, and very fine have 
been W. C. Gaunt, Covent Garden, Alexan- 
der Emslie, Lieutenant Chauré, Mrs. Edward 
Powell, General Macarthur, Hugh Dickson, 
and Richmond. Perhaps, however, our most 
gorgeous red varieties are: Hortulanus 
Budde, Scarlet Glory, and Colonel Oswald 
Fitzgerald. All are quite distinct, and all are 
wonderfully beautiful. C. Brarr. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Richardia africana 


Whether these plants have been kept in 
pots during the summer or planted out, the 
time has come for repotting them for another 
season’s flowering. In the case of the 
former, shake all the old soil away before 
potting them into a good, rich compost into 
such sized pots as may be useful for the pur- 
pose in view. Where the latter method has 
been followed, the plants must be fitted into 
the most convenient sized pots without a too 
great disturbance of the root ball. The pot- 
ting of these may be safely left until the 
latter half of September. 
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On the left, a typical scene in the Rosengarten. 


THE DOLOMITES IN JUNE 


On the right, a self-conscious stream hurrying down the valley to become a river, and 


bubbling to the silent trees the glad news of its birth. Along the banks grow Martagon Lilies, Delphiniums, Aconitums, and Aquilegias 


Superstition in the Garden 


By Mrs. StTaNLEy WRENCH. 


HO would have thought the Devil was 

so fond of Parsley? I had sown the 

seed, and was grumbling at the slow- 
ness of its germination, when an old gar- 
dener told me that ‘‘ Parsley must be sown 
nine times, for the Devil takes all but the 
last,’ -and then I recalled a superstition of 
the Midiands, that ‘‘ Parsley seed goes to 
hell and back before it grows.”’ 

Sussex follx say a death will follow if you 
transplant Parsley, but in ancient Greece it 
was customary to strew the graves of the 
dead with the herb, so its association with 
death may have happened in this way. 
Again and again have I been told by old- 
fashioned gardeners that the seed should be 
sown on Good Friday, but this day is gener- 
ally esteemed lucky for the sowing of seeds 
and the planting of crops. In Oxfordshire 
village folk say that Broad Beans planted on 
Good Friday will get neither blight nor Black 
Fly, and in hundreds of allotments Potatoes 
are planted then. 


Wallflowers are called ‘‘ Bloody Warriors 
in Sussex, but I have heard them described 
as ‘* Christ’s Blood Drops,’’ the story going 
that they grew beside the Holy Cross, so 
were stained by the sacred blood. A similar 
legend is told of the wild Arum with its 
blotched leaves, and Italian painters, in- 
cluding Fra Angelico, show in the foreground 
of pictures of the Crucifixion the dark, 
stained blossoms of the Wood Sorrel, which 
shares this story. 


” 


Many flowers are associated with Mary 
Mother, and even in Lutheran countries we 


find the flowers of Our Lady mentioned in 
countless legends. Freckled Cowslips, for 
instance, in Norsk are called ‘‘ Mary’s key- 
strings.’’ It is said that the pretty Woodruff 
formed the Virgin’s bed when Christ was 
born. Its Anglo-Saxon name is Wudrofe. 
Sowthistles, too, were amongst the herbs 
gathered for her bedding, and to this day in 
Italv they are gathered to deck the creches 
at Christmas time, as well as Moss and 
Holly. 

Of all the stories told of Our Lady’s 
blossoms, though, I like best the tale which 
tells why the Broom is unblest, and why the 
Juniper is so lucky in a garden. Legend 
goes that when the Holy Family were on 
their way to Egypt, pursued by Herod’s 
horsemen, they took refuge in a Juniper 
bush, bushes of Broom growing all around. 
The day was hot, the Broom pods kept 
popping and bursting open, so the Babe woke 


up and cried. Sick with fear -lest they 
should be discovered, Mary cursed the 
Broom, which shuddered into silence, and 


the soldiers passed by without discovering 
their hiding-place. So, lest ill-luck should 
follow, especially if there are children in the 
home, Broom must never be permitted to 
grow in a garden. In Ireland they call it 
the Devil’s Flower. ‘ 

But the Devil is found quite often in a 
garden, for the lightsome Love-in-a-Mist is 
described as Devil-in-a-bush, the Tritoma 
or Torch Lily is called the Devil’s Poker, I 
have heard the lovely blue Scabious described 
as the Devil’s Bit, and in Devonshire the 
Sun-spurge is known as Devil’s Milk. 


Bees are said never to touch the necta 
the Crown Imperial, and legend says 
this flower grew by Lazarus’ tomb and 
our Lord’s tears fell upon it, and that 
drops of crystal clear water within are 1 
of that sad day! I believe it is called Cr 
Imperial because its seéd-vessel is supp! 
to be like the crown of the Emperors of 
East. 

Sweet Briar, or, as Shakespeare calle 
Eglantine, should grow beside every door 
it is supposed to bring peace to a ho 
Solomon’s Seal, or Sealwort, so called 
cause the markings on the root resemb 
Solomon’s Seal, which the Arabs calle 
star with six points, is recommended t 
grown in the garden ‘‘ where the mi 
wants to be master.’’ It is sometimes ¢ 
Our Lady’s Signet, sometimes Da) 
Harp, and I have also heard it called Lad 
to Heaven. 


There is a legend which says that 
Lucifer was driven out of heaven thro 
pride he tried to climb back, making 4 Jai 
of Sweet Briar, but when he failed 
cursed the fragrant shrub, and that, m | 
sequence, it never grows very tall, and | 
said the thorns point downward, 9 
cause of this curse. 


All the world over the story of the Pas 
Flower, traditionally associated with 
Crucifixion, is believed in. Its name 
originally applied by Spanish Frias 
America, who saw in the five anthers 4 
semblance to the five wounds of Christ, @ 
to the Cross. In the middle receptacle 
pillar of the Cross is shown, in the filam! 
a representation of the Crown of Tho 
whilst the calyx is supposed to represent 
nimbus, or glory. 


J 


n 
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| REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


sthern and Midland 


| quite dry all herbs required in a 
cate for kitchen or other purposes 
now be cut, tied up in convenient 
ncehes, and hung up in an airy shed. 


wets : 
only one sowing of this vegetable is 
) provide plants for putting out next 
may be made about this time. Sow 
is thinly in a frame, and prick out 
s plants as soon as large enough in 
rained and sheltered quarter, where 
may be placed over the young plants 
et and frosty periods. Should the 
be a cold one and unfavourable for 
plants, it is much better to pot up 
plants into 60-sized pots to keep 
rough the winter, but plenty of air 
given at all times when the weather 
s allow. 


28 

a dry day and lift all second earlies 
iove to store. Those selected for seed 
be allowed to thoroughly mature be- 
ting by laying them out thinly in a 
tom frame in the sun where protec- 
1 be given from rain. 


g Roses 

lecessary pruning and thinning out of 
id superfluous shoots should be taken 
|as soon as convenient after the plants 
issed out of flower. Where room is 
for the plants practically all the old 
ig growths should be cut entirely 
Of all Roses for garden decoration 
‘e, I think, very hard to beat, and are 
arly happily placed when allowed to 
at will over an old fence or tree 
etc; 


e work 

2 pleasure grounds this will, in a great 
ases, include the keeping of the sum- 
ds gay and trim for some time yet, 
gular look over is required for the re- 
of all decaying leaves and flowers. 
o that all supports are still in order 
flowering plants, and give the neces- 
iterings and hoeings amongst tiie sub- 


i 

rating shrubs 

» is still plenty of time for the propa- 
pi many early flowering shrubs, if not 
a to. Select as cuttings the partly. 
'wood, and dibble them in a close and 
haded frame in sandy soil. Give an 
ial spray to keep them evenly moist 
ioted, when more air must be increas- 
iven. A few to mention for increas- 
| above are Cistus, Cotoneasters, 


nus, and Ericas. 


er pruning 

avour to get this operation finished 
soon as possible so that air and sun- 
aay reach the crop of fruit, particu- 


the late Apples and Pears. 


berries 

olanting of these should be seen to at 
not already in hand, for there is no 
‘hat early planting is always repaid. 
irmly, and see that the crown of the 
plant is just on ground level. Give 
't syringings and a few good water- 
util the plants get’a start should the 
ir be dry. 


. Strawberries 
¥ raised from spring-sown seeds, and 


have been growing on in boxes, may. 


also now be put into their permanent places. 
These Strawberries will fruit quite well in 
only moderately rich soil, but see that they 
get a site for August sunshine. 


Hippeastrums 

These having finished their growth may be 
transferred to cooler quarters, and the 
amount of water now gradually reduced as 
the ripening of the plants takes place. It is 
essential that every bit of sunshine reaches 
the plants at this stage. This cooling and 
drying off treatment does not apply to young 
stock, which should be kept growing until 
the bulbs have attained flowering size. 


Humea elegans 

The present is a suitable time to make a 
sowing to form the main batch of plants for 
next season. This plant. resents heat, and 
the watering should always be carefully done. 
Avoid a pot-bound condition of the roots 
whilst the young plants are developing. 


Late vineries 

Maintain at all times now in these houses 
a little pipe heat, being more liberal when 
sunshine is lacking. This enables a more 
buoyant atmosphere to be maintained, which 
is a great factor in assisting to the proper 
finish of such as Gros Colmar. See that the 
plants are not lacking in sufficient nourish- 
ment, H. TurRNER. 

Albury Park, Guildford. 


Scotland 


Arum Lilies 

Arum Lilies which were not planted out 
in- May ought now to be potted up in fresh 
material, using a loam of good quality, with 
merely as much sand as will make the com- 
post porous. Those specimens which were 
planted out will be safe for a few weeks yet; 
and these, if they do not flower so early as 
others which were ripened off, will throw 
spathes of superior size. Arum Lilies. require 
plenty of moisture at every stage of growth. 


Eupatoriums and Salvias 

These useful winter-flowering subjects 
ought now to be pinched for what will most 
likely be the last time. It is sound practice 
to give the plants a thorough soaking of soft 
water occasionally—this tends to keep the 
roots at home, and makes the lifting more 
easily done when the time arrives. Salvias 
are very brittle, and care is essential when 
lifting is being carried out. 
Winter-flowering plants in the stove 

If good results are aimed at stove plants 
intended for winter flowering must be moved 
on and encouraged to make free growth. Air 
and light are essential, and both make for 
maturity of wood, without which failures 
may result during the dull months. Even 
soft-wooded stuff such as Begonias, Justiceas, 
Poinsettias, and the like must have the 
growths built up firmly if they are to bloom 
well. 


Late Grapes 

If such varieties as Gros Colman and Ali- 
cante are expected to keep until after the New 
Year, the bunches ought, once more, to be 
looked over, and if the berries be at all 
crowded a few of the smallest may be cut 
out. Inside borders will require a good deal 
of water for some time yet, and if some well- 
diluted liquid manure can be given by a time 
the effects will quickly be seen—more espe- 
cially, perhaps, in the foliage. Outside bor- 
ders are hardly likely to be dry, but in such 
an unlikely event they, too, should be well 
watered. Opinions differ as to the advisa- 
bility of top dressing outside borders, and it 


may be sufficient to say that while a dressing 
of a rich compost will attract the roots, it 
does not follow that hermetically sealing the 
surface with heavy coverings of rank manure 
is of any benefit. 


Late Cucumbers 

Those who desire late Cucumbers and who 
have a small, warm span available will not 
find much difficulty in managing them. 
Everyone has his own favourite for autumn 
and winter use ; and the bed ought to be very 
carefully made. Old, turfy loam, with just 
a trifle of well-decayed manure and a little 
charcoal, will be found very serviceable. 
Bottom heat is, of course, essential, and the 
usual details of stopping and tying must be 
timeously attended to. 


Pot Vines 


Young Vines in pots intended for forcing 
next season ought to be, at present, out ‘of 
doors in the sunniest part of the garden, so 
that the wood may be thoroughly ripened. 
While over-watering must be guarded against 
at this season, the roots must not be ‘per- 
mitted to become dry orto remain long in 
that condition. Of course, the plants will 
not require so much water now as they do 
when in active growth. 


Roses in pots 

Roses in pots will now be better out of 
doors plunged in an ash bed, or with the 
roots protected in some manner. Any repot- 
ting which may be necessary can be attended 
to now or shortly. Many of us incline to 
keep Roses in pots which are too small to 
permit of theit perfect development, and there 
ultimately comes a time when repotting must 
be done. Weakly shoots, if growth has been 
good, may be cut cleanly‘out, so that the 
stronger ones, which will produce the best 
flowers, may benefit. There ought not, now, 
to be much mildew nor many insect pests. 
Drought and cold draughts are the two 
greatest enemies to Roses grown in pots 
under glass. 


Summer pruning 

As soon as the summer pruning of wall 
trees is completed, it is good practice to de- 
vote a little attention to pyramid and other 
trained trees in the open. This permits the 
swelling fruits to reap all the advantage of 
sun heat and of light. Growths reserved at 
full length for filling up the bodies of the 
trees or for the purposes of extension of the 
leads ought to be tied into position before 
they harden up. They will then acquire the 
form which is desired, and trouble is avoided 
at the winter training. Should a_ leading 
shoot not be going away so freely as it might 
do, the side growths on the branch can be 
repressed more rigorously to encourage the 
leader to obtain and preserve a_ correct 
balance. 


The kitchen garden 

It is now rather late to sow seeds of early 
Cabbages, but where failures have occurred 
a small sowing made in a box in a cold frame 
may save the situation. Those who like to 
risk a sowing of Cauliflower seeds will find 
the best time at which to do so between the 
2oth and the 28th of the month. Early Lon- 
don and Walcheren are still very reliable for 
this purpose. | Early Potatoes now ripened 
off can be lifted and stored, selecting seed 
tubers from vigorous roots. Late Turnips 
can still be sown, plenty of Radishes may go 
in, and a sowing of Endive. Cold frames 
can be cleaned and made ready for wintering 
Parsley, Lettuces, and other useful things. 

W. McGurroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Gladiolus Mme. Mounet Sully 
T HIS is a beautiful large-flowered variety 


raised by Lemoine and disseminated in 

1915. The flowers are pure white with 
large brilliant scarlet blotch on lower petals. 
The spikes are long, carrying eight to 14 
florets, with four to 12 open at a time. A 
distinct and lovely variety and a consistent 
prize winner. Mme. Sully responds to good 
treatment, and should be in every exhibitor’s 
collection. At the recent International Gladio- 
lus Exhibition held in London I noticed this 
variety gained first and second prizes for 
white with blotch, the first prize spike being 
long, with nearly a dozen open flowers. This 
Gladiolus has gained first prize three years 
in succession at the British Gladiolus Society’s 
exhibitions. ** GLADFAN.”’ 


Callas 


Potting up to ensure a succession of 
bloom from Christmas till Easter 


Ther2 are few, if any, plants that are 
so generally useful for decoration as the 
Calla, which by a little management may be 
had in bloom for a very long season, as by 
forcing some and retarding others flowers 
may be easily produced at Christmas, and a 
succession continued till Easter and after. 
Beautiful as is C. Elliottiana, and valuable 
as it is for general purposes, it will never be 
anything like so extensively cultivated as the 
older favourite. For many, however, C. 
ethiopica gets too large, but we have the 
miniature fonm of it in C. Little Gem; it can 
be substituted, and will be found, though 
corresponding with the other in all but size, 
to be about one-quarter the height, with 
flowers in similar proportion. C. Little Gem 
grows and increases very freely, as small 
plants when pulled apart in the spring or 
after having made their growth in_ the 
autumn will be found to have numerous little 
tubers or plantlets about their base, all of 
which should be taken care of and potted, as 
in a year if grown on in the ordinary way 
they will flower. The plan I pursue is to 
plant them out in wide trenches, prepared 
after the manner of those for Celery, only 
not so deep, but quite as heavily manured. 
During summer they are mulched and kept 
well watered, when they begin to form fresh 
leaves and can take it up and have active 
roots. Early in autumn they are lifted care- 
fully and potted. In doing this I give them 
light, rich soil after slightly reducing the 
balls, and when the potting is finished I stand 
the plants in a deep pit or under a wall where 
they are out of reach of the sun, and keep 
them sprinkled overhead frequently during 
the day, so as to prevent flagging. Any that 
may be wanted in early are differently 
treated; as soon after they get established 
they are subjected to gentle heat by being 
kept in a warm house. Forcing has to be 
slow, and the plants should have all the light 
possible, or they become drawn and weak in 
the leaf-stems. If Callas are not planted out, 
the pots should be plunged in the ground or 
have loose litter around them to keep the 
roots cool and uniformly moist and be well 
fed with liquid manure. It is also a good 
plan to top-dress with solid manure, using 
cow or sheep droppings, as plants will not 
flower freely unless they make strong crowns 
by the autumn. C. 


Royal Counties Agricultural Society 

The 1929 Show of this well-known society 
will be held at Southampton, commencing 
on Wednesday, May 29th, and ending on 
Saturday, June ist. A recent conference be- 
tween this society, the Bath and West, and 
the -Three Counties has resulted in an agree- 
ment being reached with regard to show 
dates. 
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Interesting Fruit at Shrewsbury 


HE Shrewsbury Floral Féte is famous 

for many good things, but principally for 

its fruit, its flowers, and its organisation. 
Its show of fruit is unique, its flowers are un- 
excelled at any show, and its organisations, so 
efficient, and so enthusiastically carried out, 
that it is complimented by other big shows 
which imitate its system and schedule. The 
blue riband in the fruit exhibitors’ world this 
year was won by Mr. J. McBean, gardener to 
Lady Curzon Herrick, of Loughborough. It 
consisted of 24 dishes of fruit in not less than 
nine distinct kinds arranged on a table 12 feet 
by 4 feet. 

Arranged with fine vases of Carnations as 
a foil were perfect examples of Peaches, 
Peregrine, and Royal George, both similar in 
appearance. The bright red in Nectarine 
Lord Napier was a contrast to the other dish 


Gladiolus Mme. Mounet Sully 


of Nectarines Pineapple, which in shades of 
orange and crimson looked tempting. Two 
choice Apples in Jas. Grieve, and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Pear Souvenir du Congres, 
Plum Reine Claude de Bavay. Grapes, 
Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria (the 
best white), and Madresfield Court, Black 
Muscat, Gros Maroc, a very large bold berry 
like a super Gros Colman. Fig Brown Tur- 
key, just bursting with luscious ripeness, all 
varieties which are suitable to be grown by 
the amateur excepting the last three varieties 
of Grapes. 

Although there were four prizes offered 
aggregating £85, there were only two com- 
petitors, and the second was non-suited be- 
cause he misread the wording of the schedule, 
which stated ‘‘ not more than four varieties 
of any other fruit.’ Five dishes of Nectar- 
ines in four varieties the judges considered 
did not conform to the schedule, at all 
events in spirit, but the Society awarded a 
special second prize nevertheless. The word- 
ing of the schedule has been the same for 


‘ Lady Sudeley (good to look at), The 


- 


August 25, 


many years, but the word “ varieties ’ 
be changed to the plain word “‘ dishe 

For 12 bunches of Grapes in four or 
distinct varieties Mr. J. Jones, garde 
R. J. Corbett, Esq., led with so 
fully-finished bunches of Black 
Mrs. Prince’s Black Muscat, Gros Maro 
Muscat of Alexandria. 4 

In the class for 12 dishes of fruit, 
varieties, in not less then nine kinds, 
more than two varieties of a kind 
clearly that a variety of a fruit 1 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, for insté 
variety, and Apple is a kind of f 
note in the winning classes Dymon 
George, and Princess of Wales 
Elruge and Pineapple Nectarine: 
Plum, Jargonelle Pear, Brown T 
Leveller and White Lion Goosebe 
Leviathan Currant, Grape Apply T 
Prizes to the value of £24 were 
Mr. H. Weaver, gardener to [L 
Duff, Messrs. Webber and Son’s 
Minehead, and Mr. J. Mills, garde 
Heywood Lonsdale, among others, ~ 


THE WINNING VARIE 


Perhaps as interesting as the ex 
the varieties which actually score; 
grine secured the first prize for th 
of Peaches, and this variety is n 
good quality and handsome, but 
grown on a wall as Plum Victori 
Smith, gardener to the Earl of 
showed this. Bi: 

For six Nectarines the early var 
nal was in riper condition. than 
shown respectively by Messrs. G. 
Jones. Hemiskirk beat the pop 
Park Apricot. 

In the winning collection of si 
Apples (three dessert, three coo 
Weaver, gardener, to Lady J. D 
with Red Astrachan, a good early tf 
for the amateur, of good colour and 
flavour, Beauty of Bath, a hard-fl 


regular cropping cooking Apple, | 
Nonsuch, and Norfolk Beauty. __ 
Messrs. Webber and Sons scor 
dish of 12 purple Plums labelled 
which is very early for this variety. 
Blue Gage was the next best, folloi 
Early Prolific (past its best). 
Morello Cherry was the variety 
each competitor, a dish coming ~ 
Borough, Esq., being nearly a 
Plums. Morello is a profitable Ch 
garden, as it will grow in most di 
may be had in fruit until the end 
or September if protected from the 
north wall and covered with net 
the birds. Although classed as 
Cherry, Morello, when allowed to han 
nearly black, has a luscious flavour. ~ 


GRAPES. 


The Grape classes were 
‘« Finish ’’—1.e., the best condition 
the best coloured fruits—counts mo 
judges than size of bunch. 
Webber & Sons’ Nurseries, Minehe 
best bunches of Black Hamburg 
show. 

The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ©} 
which a medal presented by this P 
the best four bunches of Grapes_ 
and two white) was offered, also 413! 
divided into three prizes, brought | 
superb bunches frofn Mr. G, Smith, ; 
to the Earl of Lichfield. 

The King’s Acre Nurseries, He 
the finest non-competitive group Of 1 
grown in pots. Delicious early Apple 
cannot be bought in shops, such as 


bs 
i 
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tish Peach, and Langley Pippin, are 
ty only obtainable when picked and 
ct from the tree in one’s own gar- 
ie colour and quality combined of 
Pippin, also its free-bearing, robust 
ke this a very desirable variety. 
eis another, and Cox’s Orange Pip- 
wore of the quality Apples. Pears 
Bon Chretien, Conference, . and 
mne de Jersey are varieties which 
he goods ”? when grown on Quince 
t makes a compact bush tree, 
or trained for walls. Marie 
Uccle is another Pear which may 
sd with these as free-fruiting as 
eaches, Plums, Figs, and Goose- 
re included in a wonderful display. 
lection of vegetables from Mr. E. 
as a demonstration of the decora- 
obtainable with vegetables when 
d. Mr. Beckett is, of course, an 
of quality rather than coarse-sized 
Land Cress, decorated, dainty, 
Marrow (green striped), Auber- 
purple and white, Celeriac, and 
ytoes, such as Catriona and Arran 
‘ included with 250 other varieties 
les, 

least interesting exhibit in the Edu- 
ent was the demonstration of how 
ee of foreign origin, bought in a 
ace of a county town, and grown 
nown stock, compares with a home- 
fiety grafted on the No. 2 stock 
_ The foreign tree had made less 
four years than the home-grown 
ir. 


PLANTS. 


is impossible to comment on all of 
‘sses for which over 500 prizes were 
id in addition over 100 non-com- 
iplays, that of the Big Group Class 
aare feet of flowering and foliage 
| special interest. On this occasion 
mald, gardener to Sir Geo. Kene- 
_ last year’s champion, Messrs. 
id Son, Cheltenham. The art of 
choice flowering plants such as 
dumea elegans, Francoa racemosa 
Vreath) over a groundwork of 
, Crotons (beautifully coloured), 
_ Rex Begonias, etc., all flanked by 
feet high, was amply demon- 
| ee, 

as of Campanula pyramidalis was 
m, as shown by Sir George Kene- 
won the class for a group of flower- 
against all comers, which included 
Spireeas, Fuchsias, although the 
ashioned plant may return to popu- 
day with all its grace. 

John Peed and Son had a non-com- 
ibit of plants which combined fine 
) with great skill in arrangement of 
is as Liliums, coloured Dracznas, 
treptocarpus, etc. 

Webb and Sons, Stourbridge, com- 
,axy of flowers woven into an artis- 
' of such flowers as Hollyhocks, 
cks, Delphiniums, Liliums, etc. 
Owers were shown literally by the 
ssrs. Bees had a truly wonderful 
itheir winning group. Everything 
was represented, their collection be- 
‘mplete. - 

ie Dahlias were, of course, much 
». Outstanding exhibits of Dahlias 
ym Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin- 
o had their new class of quilled 
1 type, Messrs. Treseder, Jarman, 
1. Woolman, Birmingham, and H. 
aunton. In the latter group we 
ts delightfully dainty shades of pink 
‘ny-orange Dahlias. 

qums, showing a fine strain, were 
y shown by Messrs. W. H. Simp- 
on, Birmingham. 
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A splendid basket of Gladiolus Thomas Edison, fine spikes of salmon-scarlet 
flowers, shown by Mr. H. Prins 


FORMAL GARDENS. 


The master hand in garden arrangement 
was demonstrated by Messrs. Bakers, who 
used a slope in the ground of the tents to full 
advantage. A stony watercourse was planted 
by sloping, grassy banks, planted with 
Spireeas, Grasses, and other suitable plants, 
Hollyhocks and Delphiniums crowning the 
banks, against a background of Conifers. 

A formal garden was likewise arranged 
outside by Mr. Walter Taylor, of Grinshill, 
which showed how simple plants may be 
utilised to advantage. 


ROSES. 


The outstanding varieties, which looked 
well in spite of the dry weather, were Dame 
Edith Helen (bright pink), Mrs. A. R. Barra- 
clough (salmon-pink), Chas. P. Kilham 
(which seems to like hot weather, with its 
pink outer petals and orange-reddish centre), 
Lord Charlemont and Etoile de Hollande (the 
two best crimsons), Clarice Goodacre (biscuit, 
while of perfect form), Margaret McGredy 
(geranium-red), a variety which excels in the 
garden in preference to the exhibition. 

Such varieties, and many more, came from 
Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton, Messrs. Bees, 
Ltd., Chester, Thos. Robinson and Son, Not- 
tingham, who all had wonderful groups. 

Roses in baskets and pillars of such varie- 
ties as Bedford Crimson, which for a com- 
bination of perfume and compact habit is 
so necessary in the ideal bedding Rose, has 
fidh peer ; F. Dreer, in artistic orange 
and yellow; Wm. Kordes, which is one of 
the more fascinating Roses in the garden, 
in its elusive shades of apricot and orange 
overlaying palest rose, and sweetest perfume ; 
the bright yellow Mabel Morse and the soft 
yellow Roselandia, the ever-blooming Mme. 
Butterfly, were also shown by Messrs. _S. 
McGredy and Son, Portadown, Daniels 
Bros., Norwich, Dicksons, Chester, E. Mur- 
rell, Shrewsbury, and Wheatcroft Bros., 
among others. 


CARNATIONS. 


Perpetual varieties were largely shown by 
Mr. C. Engelmann, Ltd., who specialised -in 


Laddie. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., who 
had a large centrepiece of Happidais, the new 
orange colour; Messrs. Wall and Son, whose 
Glorious, large pink, was good; Messrs. All- 
wood Bros. specialising in Maud Ailwood and 
Dianthus Allwoodii. 


Border Carnations came from Mr. C. 
White, Walsall, Messrs. M. Campbell and 
Son, from far-away Blantyre, the size and 
fine form of which also included well-per- 
fumed Clove varieties. 


A horticultural event which can take over 
£5,000: at the gates on the second day of the 
show, and disperse some £2,000 in prizes, 
may be counted among the principal. and 
most successful in the country. Every branch 
of horticulture is well represented, and the 
visitor may see his favourite plants in plenty. 
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NEWS IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


Lefco ware 


H.R.H. Princess Mary paid a visit to the 
Burmantofts Works of the Leeds Fireclay 
Company, Ltd., recently. The Burmantofts 
Works is one of 11 owned by the Company 
engaged in the utilisation of the famous 
Leeds clays, both for articles of utility and 
ornamentation. Among the interesting pro- 
ducts which the Princess saw in process of 
manufacture were garden ornaments. She re- 
cognised a huge, wonderfully figured old vase 
which until recently was at Buckingham 
Palace. The vase, made over 60 years ago, 
was one of the earliest examples of modern 
terra-cotta ware. It became badly damaged, 
and the Leeds Fireclay Company were in- 
structed to prepare copies. Three have been 
made, and one has just been sent to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Her Royal Highness was parti- 
cularly interested in the garden ware section. 
After a tour of the works, which lasted about 
an hour, the Princess was presented with two 
Anglo-Persian vases of a type manufactured 
at the’ Burmantofts Pottery 50 years ago, 
and which is now extremely rare. This 
beautiful pottery had a great vogue at the 
time, for each piece was original, being 
painted by hand. 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair excamples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of ‘conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming frult—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four spect- 
mens at one time. 


issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 
FLOWER GARDEN 
Lilies after flowering 
I shall be obliged if you will tell 


me the correct treatment for potted Liliums 
(Longiflorum, Auratum, etc.), after having 
flowered indoors. Should they flower several 
years in succession in pots, or is it necessary 
to buy new bulbs each season? M.A. W. 

[Bulbs of Lilium longiflorum are of little 
use the second year, as they invariably split 
up into a number of tiny bulbs, which would 
occasion a good deal of time and trouble be- 
fore they reached maturity. Pot-grown 
bulbs of Lilium auratum will occasionally 
flower two or three years in succession. It 
would not, however, be safe to rely. upon 
them, as they are very uncertain. A few 
fresh bulbs should be purchased annually. 
Remove all faded flowers, and gradually 
withhold water. When the stem has turned 
brown, and will part company with the bulb 
without trouble, shake out bulbs and care- 
fully examine the same, cutting away any 
diseased and rotted scales. Dust with a little 
sulphur and repot, including in the compost 
a few pieces of charcoal. Plunge the pots 
in a bed of ashes, made up in a cold frame or 
cool greenhouse, or in a sheltered position in 
the open, where they should be left undis- 
turbed until a top growth of 2 inches to 3 
inches has been made. No water is neces- 
sary during the dormant period. ] 


Wallflowers wanted 

(R. R.).—You cannot do better than apply 
to Messrs. Dobbie and Co., seedsmen and 
growers, of Edinburgh. 


Rust on Saxifrages 

(Arthur H. Hewitt).—We advise you to dip 
your plants (the foliage) in a solution of Anti- 
Rust. The latter is most effective upon Car- 
nations and Roses suffering from the same 
trouble. It is supplied by Messrs. Bentley 
and Sons, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, the price 
being 3s. 9d. per pint. 


Hardy annuals for present sowing 

(E. J. W., Gamlingay).—Collinsia grandi- 
flora, C. bicolor, C. grandiflora var. canminea, 
Nemophila insignis, N. maculata, N. ato- 
maria, lonopsidium acaule, Agrostemma 


Ceeli-rosa, Alyssum maritimum, Argemone’ 


grandiflora, Asperula azurea setosa, Bar- 
tonia aurea, Calendula officinalis, Orange 
King, C. Lemon Queen, Centranthus mac- 
rosiphon, Chrysanthemum segetum Evening 
Star, Clarkia elegans Firefly, C. elegans 
Scarlet Queen, Delphinium Ajacis coeruleum, 
D. consolida coccineum, D. c. roseum, Dian- 
thus sinensis Pink Beauty, Escholtzia cali- 
fornica var. Carmine King, Orange King, 
Rose Queen, The Rajah, Gentiana campes- 
tris, Gilia densiflora, G. abrotanifolius, Gode- 
tias Rosy Morn, Crimson Glow, fulgida 
Scarlet Queen, Gypsophila elegans, G. ele- 
gans alba grandiflora, G. muralis, Hibiscus 


africanus, _Lathyrus azureus, Sweet Peas, 
Lavatera Loveliness, Linaria aparinoides 
splendens, L. maroccana,° Linum grandi- 


florum, Lupinus densiflorus, Mimulus bre- 
vipes, Nigella damascena var. Miss Jekyll, 
GEnothera odorata, Omphalodes _linifolia, 
Papaver glaucum, Platystemon californicus, 
Reseda odorata pyramidalis, Silene armeria, 
Viscaria oculata coerulea. 


Hybridisation of Sweet Peas 

(L. A. E. N.).—Normally Sweet Pea 
flowers are self-fertilised, and if you wish to 
cross any variety with that of another you 
will have to select some young unopened 
buds and carefully remove the keel and male 
organs with a pair of tweezers. Then pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent pollen be- 
ing blown on to the stigmas from neighbour- 
ing plants, and for this purpose the treated 
flowers are usually placed in light paper bags. 
When the stigmas of the flowers are receptive 
—i.e., sticky—pollen is brought from the male 
parent on a camel-hair brush and gently 
placed on to the sticky stigma; the paper bags 
be!ug removed for this purpose and replaced 
immediately afterwards. After the seed pod 
begins to swell the paper bags may be re- 
moved. Success depends to a large extent 
upon not papering the female flowers too 
early. If this is done a long time before the 
flower is mature the flower often droops in- 
stead of developing. If it is left too long 
there is the danger of the flower being selfed. 
After a little practice, you should be able to 
cross the flowers quite easily. 


ROSES 


Roses casting their heps 

(Ard na Méva).—We can give no explana- 
tion for the Roses casting their heps, unless 
they have. suffered from drought; but in the 
case of R. Nuttaliana we advise you to have 
a little patience, as some species are longer 
than others in coming to the fruiting stage. 
We give here a list of some of the most 
ornamental fruiting Roses—real gems! and 
you will notice that R. altaica is not among 


them, son beautiful eas it issn) = bloom 
we should never plant it for its fruits. 
Rosa Moyesii, R. Webbiana, R. rubrifolia, 


R. rugosa, R. hispida (black fruits), R. pomi- 
fera, R. gallica, R. macrophylla, R. mos- 
chata, R. Noisettiana, R. omeiensis, R. 
Soulieana. 

(2) Berrying shrubs include: Viburnum 
rhitidophyllum, V. opulus, Berberis (nearly 
all. varieties), Euonymus latifolius,  E. 
planipes, E. europzeus, E. Jedoensis, Aucuba 
japonica, Pernettya mucronata, Arbutus 
unedo, Clerodendron Fargesi, Billardiera 
longifolia, B. fruticosa, Coprosma aicerosa, 
Coriaria terminalis, C. japonica, Daphne 
Mezereum, Acanthapanax Henryi, Eleagnus 


multiflora, Ivies in purple-black, sometimes 
red and yellow, Hippophz rhamnoides, 
Hymenanthera crassifolia, Hypericum 
Androsemum, Myrtus Luma, Pyracantha 
Lelandii, Skimmia Foremanni, S. japonica, 
Ruscus aculeatus, Sambucus racemosa, 
Stransvesia undulata, Pyrus Wilsoni, 


Laurus nobilis, Pyrus arbutifolia, Leycesteria 
formosa. The Stransvesia should fruit freely 
with you, and possibly the Ozo Berry, but we 


cannot say how the Maclura wor 
there. The berries you mention as |] 
chased at the florists’ were undot 
fruits of Solanum capsicastrum 
which is grown in large quantities { 
mas decoration, and its fruits are of 
in the way you mention, as they mo 
resemble those of the Butcher's 
(Ruscus). The whole thing is, o 

deception, but they find a mark 


Rose Caterpillar 

(S. W. P.).—The caterpillars fou 
Rose trees are those of the Va 
Orgyia antiqua. This caterpillar 
feeder, eating the foliage of all 
most forest trees, including some 
and herbaceous plants. When fu 
caterpillars pupate in any cony 
nearby, and after about 14 to 21 
moths emerge. ° The moths of — 
female differ greatly ; in the for 
is brown and the wings chestnut br 
the forewings have a white cres 
spot; in the latter the body is ye 
colour and very hairy, the wings a 
entirely absent, she is unable to fly, 
leaves the outside of her cocoon, b 
her eggs all over it. Great irregu 
place in the hatching of the egg 
result that caterpillars of all si, 
found throughout the summer. 
control measures are: (1) Col 
cocoons and destroying them 
winter; (2) spraying infested 
lead arsenate;-(3) on a limited 
picking of the caterpillars is usual 


Crown Gall of Rose 

(Meiktila).—The Rose speci 
affected with Crown Gall, whic 
by a species of bacterium called 
tumefaciens. The cells attack 
killed, but stimulated to rapid gre 
the curious outgrowths such as yo 
The trouble spreads most rapi 
that are growing well, and spre 
wounded tissue.. Your best plar 
cut away the diseased tissue a 
all the wounds made should be 
with Stockholm tar. ‘We are 
think that the root stock of 
affected, and if so you will exper 
from time to time with the plant 
decide that you will have to remove 
entirely the soil in which it 
should be sterilised before ano 
planted. 


Artificial manures for Rose 

(Amateur).—You need not desp 
ing Roses of a very high quali 
ficials, although it is advisable to 
manures from time to time. Hop! 
very good indeed for mixing 
when making up new beds, a 
dressing when the Roses are in 
Roses will enjoy a change of 
ally, and this should be applied” 
dressing during the growing seas 
Rose manure is offered by hort 
driesmen advertising in our & 
time to time, and we advise yo 
their lists, which will be freely 
When planting new kinds a little 
bones may be mixed with the s 
of one pint to one square foot 
ing the soil has not already be 
which case no more should be 
should certainly continue Rose 
if you have never used artificial 
a pleasant surprise, providing. 
carefully. We do not agree wl 
of placing layers of manure at 
holes and trenches, as many. 
and die when the roots reach 1 
to see the manure thoroughly ™ 
soil throughout. We have no 
Westmalene. 
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mums not flowering 

explain why a Leptospermum 
hich was covered with bloom last 
not had one single blossom this 
It looks quite healthy, is nearly 
eight, is planted in sandy peat, the 
ct, and is five years old. Should I 
or top the rather straggly growth? 
manni and Boscaweni have not 
ither, but they are only three years 
ty MERRION. 
jvould appear to be one explanation 
nis, and we should say that owing 
ve blooming of the previous year, 
wld be followed by a heavy crop of 
great a strain was placed upon the 
admit of its blooming again this 
e cutting back of straggling shoots 
arried out now, but it would have 
- satisfactory had it been done at an 
ite. | 
not flowering 
|Cartwright).—We strongly suspect 
| Buddleia which has so far not 
with you is the Himalayan B. Col- 
ch does not bloom asa rule during 
7? years, it is also more tender than 
he B. variabilis type, all of which 
‘ing July and August. The flowers 
mer are of a beautiful rose-red, and 
i June; and in any case we advise 
jain the shrub until it has bloomed, 
lis sure to do in due course. Con- 
| spraying until the pest attacking 
ss is finally destroyed. There are 
1 seven species of this genus. 


FRUIT 


oe 
‘urnley).—The trouble mentioned in 
r with regard to the stones of your 
splitting is very largely confined to 
arieties; imperfect fertilisation of 
ticular varicties is the probable 
f it is practical, you should plant 
riety in or near the house in ques- 
| you should choose a sort that will 
about the same time. When the trees 
ower both should be lightly dusted 
about midday, with a rabbit’s. tail 
ne end of a rod. The new variety 
2 dusted first and the other after- 
that you bring some of the pollen 
|new variety to the one that splits 
s. In addition, you should avoid 
e tree any further manure contain- 
gen for a season or so. The only 
/we should advise for next season 
ssing of sulphate of potash at the 
| 0Z. per square yard and one of 
Bphate at the rate of 3 ozs. per 
ard, both manures can be applied 
‘ne time, and should be applied prior 
ist watering that the tree receives 
Arne, Avoid anything in the way 
', moist atmosphere during the final 
of the fruit. Are you sure that the 
firmed sufficiently after it was lifted 
| pruned? 
‘sms 
\—It is difficult, without seeing your 
be certain as to the exact cause of 
ims splitting, because there are 
hings which will cause the same 
s. Generally splitting is caused by 
le, e.g., a Plum root system which 
down into stagnant water or un- 
‘bsoil will produce split fruits on the 
tions; shortage of water will cause 
» trouble; over-cropping is another 
1 insufficient supply of lime, potash, 
hate will also do the same thing, 
} are in some way or another con- 
eth the root system of the tree. 
2m root trouble a long dry period 
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followed by a very wet period will cause 
Plums to split, especially if they are carry- 
ing heavy crops. If you can help us by tell- 
ing us which is the most probable cause 
amongst the above. we should be in a better 
position to advise. The majority of the speci- 
mens sent were free from fungoid disease, 
one or two showed signs of brown rot, but 
this disease does not split the fruit. The 
control for brown rot is to go over the trees 
as soon as the fruit is picked and remove 
all dead wood, leaves, and fruit and burn it 
at once. 


American Gooseberry Mildew 

(Aberdeen).—If you have only a very few 
bushes affected with the disease it would be 
wise to take up the trees and burn them. 
If you do this you will have to watch the 
surrounding bushes very closely during the 
early part of the growing season, in case 
the disease has spread to the surrounding 
bushes. In the case of a further outbreak 
next spring, you would at once spray your 
Whinhams Industry with lime sulphur; the 
other variety, Early Sulphur, cannot safely 
be sprayed with any wash containing  sul- 
phur, and you should use instead a soda 
wash, which, although less efficient, will not 
burn the foliage cf Early Sulphur. The 
recipe is as follows: Washing soda, 12 Ibs. ; 
soft soap, 1 lb.; water, 1o gallons. If this 
spray is to be effective it must be used fairly 
often. In the event of your not removing all 
the affected bushes and destroying them you 
should go over the bushes at once and re- 
move all visible traces of the disease and burn 
the diseased material; follow up this treat- 
ment by spraying early next season, before 
the disease appears, as a preventative. 
Exhibiting fruit 

At our recent village show there was a 
class which read as follows. ‘‘ Four dishes of 
hardy fruit, distinct kinds.’’ There were 
five competitors, three of which staged 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Red and Black 
Currants; another staged Goosebetries, 
Plums, Red and White Currants. The judges 
wrote on four of the cards, ‘‘ Not according 
to Schedule,’’ pointing out that the Currants 
were not distinct kinds of fruit. Were 
they justified in doing so according to word- 
ing of schedule? I find that judges differ 
on this matter. 

AN OLD READER OF GARDENING. 

[As a general rule the term “ kinds ” 
means the natural genera of plants, ‘* varie- 
ties’? being the different forms and colours 
of the same genus. There are, however, a 
few notable exceptions to this rule, for ex- 
ample, the different Brassica vegetables, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflowers, and Kales, are 
all varieties of the same genus, but are ac- 
cepted as different kinds of vegetables. The 
Royal Horticultural Society also regards 
black and white Grapes as distinct kinds of 
fruit. In the case of Currants, ‘‘ Blacks ”’ 
and ‘‘ Reds ’’ may be shown separately as 
distinct kinds, but Red and White are more 
often regarded as varicties of the same kind. 
Judges, however, are not unanimous in their 
opinions on the latter point, as no definite 
ruling has yet been made on it. ] 


Black marks on Peach 

(Marcus).—The fruits are not attacked by 
a fungus disease. The marks are probably 
due to exudations from greenfly or mealy 
bug. Now that the crop is cleared the wood 
and foliage should be thoroughly well washed 
and sprayed with an insecticide. If you keep 
the trees clean we think the trouble will end. 


Trouble with Peaches and Orchid leaves 
(Mrs. A. Tebbs).—Your Peaches are in- 


fested with Red Spider, which is responsible 
for the distorted growth and leaves. You do 


not say whether they are growing in the 
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open or under glass, but if the former, spray 
them thoroughly with ‘* Red Spider Annihi- 
lator ’’ four times, at intervals of seven days. 
This can be obtained from Messrs. Bentley 
and Sons, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, the 
price being 5s. per quart, directions for its 
use being sent with the wash. If the trees 
are under glass fumigate the house on two 
successive occasions with nicotine, obtainable 
from the same firm. Orchid leaves.—This 
is due to excessive exposure to the sun, and 
we advise you to shade the plants during the 
hottest part of the day, also water with ex- 
treme care. 


Damaged Damsons: 

(R. K., Dumfriesshire).—Your Damsons 
have been damaged by Capsid Bug. These 
insects live by piercing plant tissue and suck- 
ing out the juices; wherever they do this a 
rusty-brown mark appears. In the case of 
a bad attack considerable distortion of the 
fruit takes place. The foliage of various 
fruit trees is also attacked, and the same 
rusty, or red, marking is produced... Jn 
appearance Capsids are very like Aphis, ex- 
cept that when adult they are much larger, 
and can, even in the immature states, run 
very rapidly. When adult they fly well. 
Capsids are extremely difficult to control, but 
much good can be done by careful spraying. 
A coarse nozzle must be used and the spray 
fluid sent first downwards into the flower 
trusses and leaves, working from the tip of 
the branch to the trunk, and then rapidly 
turning the nozzle upwards so that any Cap- 
sids sheltering on the undersides of the leaves 
can be caught on the way back up the branch. 
The best time to use the spray is immediately 
before the blossoms begin to open, and if 
necessary again so soon as the petals have 
dropped from the flowers. A good nicotine 
wash is the best to use. 


Grape Rot 

(A Forty Years Subscriber).—Your sample 
of Grapes are affected with Grape Rot, which 
is caused by the fungus Glocosporium 
ampelophagum. This fungus often causes 
trouble with Grapes, especially those which 
are grown outside. - The disease affects the 
leaves, young shoots, tendrils, and fruits; if 
the disease appears early enough the young 
bunches are killed outright, in later attacks 
the disease takes the form such as you send. 
We should advise you to remove and burn 
as much of the diseased material as you can 
without injury to the Vine, then mix to- 
gether equal parts of flowers of sulphur and 
freshly-slaked lime, and dust this material 
over the affected Vine. In the autumn all 
the foliage should be collected and burned, 
together with any prunings you may take off. 
In the spring, before the buds begin to swell, 
the Vine should be sprayed with lime sulphur 
at winter strength; if the disease puts in an 
apearance after this treatment you should 
again use the lime and flowers of sulphur 
as above. Enclosed with your parcel were 
some Plum and Apple twigs; did you wish 
to know anything about them? It appeared 
to us that the Plum shoots were affected with 
Silver Leaf and the Apple with Apple Aphis. 


VEGETABLES 


Wart Disease of Potatoes 
(Lancastrian).—Your Potatoes are affected 
with Wart Disease, which is caused by the 
fungus Synchytrium endobioticum. Wart 
Disease of Potatoes has been scheduled as a 
notifiable disease under the Destructive Insect 
and Pests Acts, of 1877 and 1907. You 
should therefore report the appearance of the 
disease in your garden to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, 
Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. You will 
be guided in your control measures by the 
Inspector of the Ministry. There are many 
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varieties of Potatoes which are immune to 
this disease, and a selection of such will en- 
able you to grow all the Potatoes you require. 
Your variety May Queen is, of course, sus- 
ceptible to the disease. 


Diseased Turnip 

. (Macclesfield)—Your specimen is affected 
with Club Root, a disease which affects all 
plants in the Natural Order Crucifere—e.g os 
Cabbage, Brussels Sprout, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flower, Turnip, Radish, Wallflower, Shep- 
herds Purse, and many others. Your mode of 
contro] should be to take up and burn all the 
diseased plants before the abnormal tissue be- 
gins to decay. If you allow this tissue to 
decay many spores will be liberated into the 
soil which will cause you trouble in later 
seasons. In addition to the removal of the 
diseased plants you should dress your land 
with good hot slaked lime at the rate of 1 Ib. 
per square yard, lightly forking it into the 
soil. Do not plant any of the plants men- 
tioned above on the same site for at least two 
years. Before the infected portion is again 
planted with this type of plant the soil should 
have a further dressing of quicklime. The 
site on which you want to plant Brassicas 
next year should receive a dressing of quick- 
lime s» soon as the sites become vacant this 
autumn. Soils which are rich in lime rarely 
develop Club Root. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Trouble with Woodlice, weed in banks 


bordering lawn, etc. 

(E. Newton).—(1) The Acme Chemical (o., 
Ltd., Tonbridge, Kent, offer ‘‘ the Acme 
Beetle and Cockroach Destroyer,” and this 
is very effective in its dealings with all crawl- 
ing insects. The price is 2s. complete, and 
all you have to do is to place the destroyer 
where the insects are known to run, and they 
will mysteriously disappear. 

(2) The weed which is troubling you is 
Achillea Millefolium, and it may be destroyed 
by hand-weeding it out, or by one or two 
dressings of Acme Lawn Sand, which im- 
proves the grass to such an extent that the 
weed cannot exist. This is supplied also by 
the Acme Chemical Co. 

(3) We know of nothing more lasting than 
the materials you have used in marking out 
your courts, but you might try mixing a 
little ‘‘ size ’’ with the whitening and sour 
milk, 


Soil sample 

(M. G. B. Eastbourne).—We do not under- 
take a full analysis of a soil, because, from 
a practical point of view, such an analysis is 
very largely useless. Crop failures are due 
in the main to the shortage of some soluble 
soil ingredient, and while analysis shows 
exactly what chemicals are present in the 
soil it does not show how much of these 
chemicals are available to the plant. The 
only practical help we can give in soil examin- 
ation is by determining, whether or no, the 
particular soil requires lime to remove. soil 
acidity. This service we are always pleased 
to render to any of our readers. In your case 
we think that we can help, because the soil 
sample sent is one with which we are very 
familiar. The soil is almost pure chalk, and 
your trouble is not soil acidity, but alkalinity. 
You will never do much with the patches you 
mention until you incorporate with it fairly 
large quantities of organic matter. Farm- 
yard manure will help. you, but to apply it in 
the quantity required would not be an econo- 
mic proposition. All your garden refuse ex- 
cept actual woody material and diseased 
material should be collected together into a 
heap and treated with Adco. When the 
material has reached the fully rotted state it 
should be dug into the soil. You will find 
that as you increase the organic content of 
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your soil, so will plants begin to grow in the 
patches which are troubling you. In addition, 
such manures as sulphate of potash and 
superphosphate of lime will help you very 
much. Make another attempt this next 
autumn, dig in as much rotted material as 
you can spare, and next spring mix together 
1 part sulphate of potash and 43 parts of 
supersulphate, and apply at the rate of 4 ozs. 
per square yard. We think that you will find 
a gradual improvement. 


Weedy lawn 


(E. N.).—Your lawn is impoverished, and 
as you cannot drain it, you can best improve 
its condition by an application of Lawn Sand, 
obtained from a thoroughly reliable horticul- 
tural sundriesman or nurseryman who 
specialises in these things, for it often hap- 
pens that material of this kind purchased 
from shops has lost its usefulness through 
having been kept too long and often in a 
damp place. This should be applied evenly 
all over the lawn, usually at 3 ozs. to each 
square yard, and any time during September 
or October. In February give a dressing of 
good fibrous loam which has been finely 
chopped up, so that it would pass through an 
inch sieve, spreading this evenly over the 
whole surface to a depth of about 1 inch, and 
permit the rains to wash it in until about the 
second week in March, when the whole lawn 
should be scarified with an iron garden rake, 
removing stones or other matter which cannot 
decay. At the end of March or early in April 
give a second and slightly lighter application 
of Lawn Sand, and the following summer 
should see a vast change in your lawn. The 
loam should be of rich quality, such as that 
which gardeners cut from turf heaps, and it 
should have been in the heap—or stack—for 
at least 12 months. 


New lawn unsatisfactory 


(H. H. S. M.).—The reason your lawn’ 


has failed in places is probably due to soil of 
a very poor quality having been used on the 
surface of these _particular spots. If you 
could obtain the drainage from a farmyard 
and apply this in a diluted form over the en- 
tire lawn on three successive occasions your 
lawn would be vastly improved. Failing this 
when play is over for the season—give the 
whole surface a good dressing of well-decayed 
farmyard manure, which at intervals should 
be moved with a garden rake until it has all 
disappeared. In March apply sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of 2 ozs. to each square 
yard.- The turf sods were put down too late 
in the season, otherwise they should have 
been as green as the rest of the lawn. Beat- 
ing—within reason—does not injure the sods. 


Book wanted 


(R. R.).—You could scarcely do better than 
obtain ‘‘ The Amateurs Greenhouse,’’ by 
T. W. Sanders, price 8s. : 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Hamilton Scot (Capt.).—1, Escallonia 
macrantha; 2, Eleagnus pungens var. aurea 
variegata, 

Major E. Knowle.—Berberis Hookeri var. 
viridis. This Berberis varies considerably in 
height, size of leaves, and their colouring. 
Your variety is sent out by many nurseries 
under the name of Berberis Wallichiana. It 
is usually dwarfer than the type form of the 
species, 

B. S. M.—1, Cypripedium, send in flower ; 
2, Coelogyne, probably C. cristata, send in 
flower; 3, Myrtus communis, common 
Myrtle; 4, Hibiscus syriacus (Syrian). 

Mr. E. B. Weeks.—Eschscholtzia tenui- 
fo.ia, a little-known annual plant from Cali- 
fornia. 

A, C. Devon.—t, 


Teucrium latifolium ; 2, 


August 2 


Catalpa bignonioides ; 3, Carpentes 
nica; 4, Plagianthus Lyalli. 
A, Hermon. —1, Pyrus aucupa 
tain Asn, Rowan), native of 
and abundant in parts of the B 
Prunus sp., probably one of the 
flowers and possibly fruit requ 
fication ; 3, Amelanchier vulga 
Central and Southern Europe; 4, 
rhamnoides (Sea Buckthorn) 
Europe and Tem. Asia, includ 
F. G. P.—Veratrum nigrum | 
bore). : 
S. R., Rugby.—1, One of the ma 
derived from’ Magnolia conspic 
M. Lermei and M. rustica rub 
from the texture of the leaves s 
requires a°’more open position, 
then flower each season; 2, for 
Double Nasturtium apply to M 
The Nurseries, Richmond, Lond 
V. H., Dorset.—The Roses, | 
others sent recently, had drop 
Not recognised. 3 
Mrs. R. Bennett.—1, Erigeror 
2, Campanula garganica; 
mucronatus syn. Vittadenia t 
mus capitatus. 
Sender of Pressed Flowers a 
Belgium (no name sent).—We 
your Fern fronds with the ver 
trations in Moore’s ‘‘ Nature P 
Ferns,’’ and find that your spe 
agrees perfectly with Athyrium 
var. interrupta, and we have : 
your second specimen marked 
you surmise, Athyrium f. fn Ve 
cristatum. Your third specime 
the bush Honeysuckles (No 
tibetica), and your fourth spe 
an old and almost forgotten fo 
scribed in Nicholson’s ‘ 
Gardening ’’ (No. 4, Poleme 
var. dissectum). It has also 
monium sibiricum, and was il 
that name in the S.B.F.C. tab! 
differs chiefly from the type fonr 
alternately pinatisect leaves ir 
leaves bi-pinatisect and the se 
cally linear in outline. Th 
commercial value or outs 
merit, but it is interesting that 
should have cropped up sponta 
garden, and some keen ama 
ably welcome its reappearance 


Christmas Potato 
Seven years ago the Bt 
Christmas Potato Planting 
formed, under the Presidenc 
Marquis of Lincolnshire. 
The object of the Society wa 
the planting of retarded seed 
August to produce new Pota 
mas. By this means the So 
to provide new Potatoes for 
Christmas. 

Many readers have recorded 
in this method of cultivation of né 
Frost is the great danger, an 
to cover with straw on the 
ance of frost. The crops may no 
heavy, but they have been worth 
of the exceptional i 
Potatoes. { i 

Owing to the death of Lord L 
the first and only President, the 
be dissolved on September ‘ist. 

The success of the movement 
largely due to the efforts of 
Holmes, Vice-President and O 
Society, to whom many have in 
indebted for the free distribution o 
seed tubers. 

We understand that Messrs. 
and Sons have a limited quae 
seed Potatoes for those who de 
presep* plantings. 
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usting descriptive Catalogues of 


oh department on application. —EE—EE 
VAPORIT KILLS INSECTS 
ivati IN THE SOIL 


200 acres under cultivation. 
| Of all Seedsmen 


SARNH AM NURSERIES, Lt d. STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 


Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Barnham, Sussex eg The LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER 


GARDENING 
QUERIES & ANSWERS 


are Inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
»intment CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Olematis, Orchids, and 
Ohrysanthemums, 


Fancy Fern Pana 
sofa A speeded The Nameand Address of the sender The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
No Waiting ! is required in addition to any nom de ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


HKasy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


All orders executed plume under which the query appears. 
the game day as 
received. 
State quantity of 
each size required, 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation, or 
write for Illustrated 

Price List 


urd Sikes & Son, Ltd. 


The Potterses 
pLWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


Each query should be on a separate @@® For reduced prices of id and Complete 
; Apparatus see Now List (L.B. 27) free on 

sheet, the name and address being pela patacie 

added to each. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
No queries answered by post. LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


The advice of our Experts 


: Is at your disposal Sap ET 
a — SU ND IALS, 
IN YOUR RUBBISH| | _ .....- VASES, FIGURES 
a apes No trouble to light and The Editor, ‘“ Gardening Illustrated,” Etc. in Im, erishable 
“Ned oe iene Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Rate aieeeted Stone 


will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 


Lead Bath | Write for Illustrated 


and Stork 
our eckal Catalogue C1 


al/- 


131 HES | “ATT WATER strucreone | CRAZY AND SQUARED 
oan "© MEET-ALL Site 52/6 a baeteca 

- Larger size Sah each. = A Complete Heating Apparatus for Oeraee DWARF WALLING 
Bie Carciag on poeeeliher ~ Greenhouses up to 20 x 10 ft. ROCKERY STONE 

€ ao ; Burns —Cinders, Coke’, Anthracite , etc. ; Direct from Quarries 

Partace a awel either —— Moist.Heat .. No Injurious Fumes. Write for Booklet 08 

oseeee size, 1/6. qr ~“Boilers.:&-Heating: Sets -for all ’requirements . THE 

DOK “IRON BASKET WORKS Ew: le _HOURS* STOVE SYNDICATE ‘LTD. RHYMNEY QUARRIES 


dept. G.I, 8, Rudheath Eoad, 
UK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH. 


3LOM for BULBS 


| Early Forcing Bulbs ready for despatch now 


~ 258, Vauxhall: “Bridge Road. S. wet, 


76, Chancery Lane, W.0.2 


iy for Catalogue to: 7 
Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 


or to 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRIC Bi 


SEND FOF 


AMATEUR 
SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE 


from £5 5 O 


austic POLES from 4/6 per doz HOUSES 
from 
GARDEN FRAMES £3 10 0 


frm £1 2 9 


CARDEN EDCING 
Plain. 


hares 


Usual price aa 
Treated. Usual pri Ro aa Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


ROUND 
TOP CARDEN 
RUSTIC LIGHTS . 
4 ARCHES from 3/= a 
‘4 from 9/6 GARDEN SHEDS 


from £3 10 6 


CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 4/3 


from 20/- 


5/- 
v9 
10/- 
HORTICULTURAL CLASS 

Prices on application. State size required. 


ya 4ft. path. 5 5/9 RS RE 
Wy 4 ft. Bi in. path . 8/9 ¢ MW MEIN SSN 
5 ft path . aoe L/S: wy. 7 


| A. TURRELL & SONS 


*Phone: Sy 1268. 


BOOKS FOR 


PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING 
By J. W. Morton, F.N I.A.B. Price 10s. 6d net. 


‘ The word ‘ practical’ is more than justified . . , whether'the reader be 
a 5 eee or a grower of long experience, he will find much that will both 
interest and be new to him.’’—EstTaTEs GAZETTE. 


THE DISEASES OF GLASSHOUSE PLANTS 
By W. F. BEWLEyY, D.Sc. Price 12s. 6d. 


“The book is full of good, sound common sense, and the remedies 
suggested are as practical as tt is possible to make them. ; Every grower 
should obtain a copy.’’—FrRu1tT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE TRADES JOURNAL. 


SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING 
By P.J. FRYER, F.C.S., F.I.C. With 82 illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. 


“Can be strongly recommended to the grower.’’—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND WEED 
KILLERS 


Cheap Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


INSECT PESTS OF THE HORTICULTURIST: 
Their Nature and Control 
By K. N. SmitH, A.R.C.S., D.1.C., J. T. WaDsworTH, and 
J. C. M. GARDNER, D.IC., F.E.S. Cheap Edition. Paper 
covers. Price 3s, 6d. 


BRITISH WEEDS: 
Their Identification and Control 
By RICHARD MorsE, F.R.H.S., and Ray PALMER, F.ZS., 
F.E.S. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
“British Weeds’ provides a concise and accurate guide to the identi- 


otc and control of weeds ...a most useful accomplishment.”—Tuer 
FIELD. 


By E. BOURCART, D.Sc. 


ERNEST BENN_ LIMITED, Bouverie 


Published by Benn BrotHeErs Lip. 


RUSTIC SUMMER “Qua hoes 


Usual price 5/; cduced ¥ Brice 4/6 per 100 ft. | RUSTIC CARDEN SEATS RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS 


SPAN ROOF GROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 
from £5 5 O 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


, at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 
Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4 


August 9 


FREH LisT a 
mere SEED FRAMES 


These Frames ans Al g 
serving seeds and bulbs 
are made of Peo and 
and very warm, ~ The light 
back and can be opened to different positions, 
glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 
Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Price, 10/- 


RUSTIC FENCING from 5/6 per 8 ft. F 


INCINERATOR == 
: Made from Mild Steel Sheets, Body of In 


cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid andc 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
SOD. ds B.. 0. 


cinerator on the market, 


TIS Usual price .. ~.. - 16/6 = 
=F) Reduced Price .. 12/6 be 
l= === 
Nia | RUSTIC FLOWER STAND Rustic TABLE 
= at from 12/6 from 12/= 


~~ PORTABLE MOTOR 
HOUSE 
from £5 15 O 


(Dept. G. I ), FOREST HILL, S. BE! 2: 
(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) — 
Established 75 years. cm 


GARDENERS 


THE COMMERCIAL GROWERS’ SERIES 


A series of small practical handbooks written by specialist 
for the use of market gardeners, fruit growers, nurserymen, etc 


Each volume in paper covers. 2s. 6d, net, 
' ae 


ay 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING 


By J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., F:R.H.S., President ‘of th 
March and District F ruitgrowers’ and Nurserymen’ s Assia 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE __ 
By J. W. Morton, F.N,I.A.B., F.R.H.S. 


“The grower who cultivates a crop with brains stimulated by Mr 
Morton’s little book may reasonably expect to make a profit.” —FARMER: 
EXPRESS. ore 

sage 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE 


By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grower. 
3 
COMMERCIAL CUCUMBER CULTURE 


By the. LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grower: 


“Quite one of the best cultural manuals ... the author teriles 08 
genuine expert who has been through the mill.”—HorricuLTURAL ADVER 


: gee 


“ The writer's advice ts good and thoroughly up-to-date . 
useful little book.’’—JOURNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 


_ 
PROFITABLE BUSH FRUIT CULTURE | 
By J. W. Morton, F.N-1A.B., F.R.H.S.7 77 


154, Fleet 


House, 


Printed by the Onanogry LANE PRINTING WORKS, 


ED, September 1, 1928. 


N 


x SS 


LOWERS + FRUIT 


deni 


- VEGETABLES « BEES 


Delphiniums 


g 


- GARDEN DESIGN 


TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


‘] 


| 
No. 2582 


Saturday, September 1, 1928 


TWOPENCE 


YING ILLUSTRATED” | is regis- 
‘the General Post Office as a News- 
The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
wt, London, H.C. 4. 


OLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
ts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower, Borders, 
ise, also many beautiful New Seedling varieties. 
talogue free. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


SES, IRISES, etc., for Pots and Bedding. Finest 
‘logue with directions for culture of Bulbs. in 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, 
2. 


‘S$ FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 
st Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
‘ARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO., 
rgh. 


NA SINO-ORNATA. Dazzling azure 


inlate Autumn. Young pot plants for immed- 
5s. per dozen, postage and packing paid for cash 
SLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six Hills 
bnage, Herts. 


EAT ANNUAL SALE of Alpines and 
lous Plants takes place on Wednesday, Sept. 19th. 
y be obtained from us, MESSRS. CLARENCE 
TD., Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, or from the 
Messrs. Protheroe & Morris, 67, Cheapside, E.C. 2. 


PAVING AND, ROCKERY for charm- 


oe effect. 

5 ARBLE SLABS and T.UMPS, mixed colours. 
izes), 25s. a ton; Lumps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
‘blemished) for paths. 

‘& BRINDILEY, Marble Merchants, 63, West- 
je Road, 8.E. 1. 


ATERER’S New Catalogues of the finest 


Bulbs, Roses, Fruit Trees, Strawberry Plants and 
open-ground Runners, Perennial Irises, Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, Evergreen Flowering and Hedge-making Shrubs are now 
ready. Copies will be gladly sent, post free. Our new 111-paged 
Hardy Plant Catalogue will be issued very shortly, and we 
shall be pleased to send you a copy as soon as published. 


OHN ,.WATERER, ‘SONS, & CRISP, 
LIMITED, The Nurseries, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


: Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N,. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RatOES COLCHESTER DAHLIAS, Roses, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Cata- 
logue, containing cheap collections, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, 
Ltd., Colchester. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated . Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


IMALAYAN and. CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


All Gardeners should obtain 


EBBS’ AUTUMN. CATALOGUE of 


BULBS, ROSES; FRUIT TREES, LAWN 
GRASS SEEDS,- TURF PREPARATIONS, 
FERTILISERS, etc. Beautifully illustrated ; post 
free on request. 


EBB & SONS, LTD., Seedsmen by Appoint- 
ment to H.M. The King, STOURBRIDGE. 


§ OARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 


, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d,, 50 in 50 ditto 
viage paid. List free—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
: 3 Cosham, Hants. 

Fr 


UL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
ty and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


‘ree Lopping or Felling send for S. 


{, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
lark Road, Southfields, London, 8.W.18. 


‘LU’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


housands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
MNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


SINGLE PAIONIES, strong Foote: 


‘hemnow. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
), Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 
| 


,_ GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
S— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 


SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


| Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
. Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


| BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
Y, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


id WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
ytal Iron and Wire work of every description. 
>. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards. Catalogue 767. 
im Gates, Cataiogue 768. Kennei Railing, 769. 
cing, Catalogue 790. Ask ior separate 
*‘ PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


lists. — 


OLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—Choice Tulips 
and other Bulbs. 


containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Clean, 
healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 


AXTON BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 


ford. 
ULBS.—SPECIALITIES DAFFODILS AND 
TULIPS. New catalogue ready.—H. HANCHET, Nut- 


field Nurseries, South Nutfield, Surrey. 


Bae FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


pos SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 


ULL’S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


TRELBARROWS 6 all meral. Detlehatic 


parts. Galvanised body, 27s. €d.; Japanned body, 2%as., 
carriage paid.—BEER & POST, 128, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans, Hops, Arches. Green- 
houses. Tomatoes, Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tlexibie, 
steei-stranded, and waterproot covered. Severai thicknesses. 
trom 17s. 5d. mile (full 1.760 yards). sSmail lots quoted. Post 
ecard to-day for free samovies and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Aibert Street, Lytham. 


YORK STONE PAVING ior Garden Bauke 


and Lily Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy for rustic wors, 


steps, and wail coping, rockery. 


GEO. VINT & BROS., Idie, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON’S BULBS. 


Beautiful Flowers for Christmas and the New Year. 


ROMAN HYAOINTHS. 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSI. 
“PREPARED” HYACINTHS. 
“PREPARED” CYNTHELLAS. 


Complete Price Lists on application. 
Send for ‘‘Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue” for 1928, post free. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


rece BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 


and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 


Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 
UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for eaattied Bjantg) fad] bla be 
qt 


|] 
pleased to send on Cataloy Pby return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. Weyhave a 


good stock of bushes and ick tibesQot! atthe best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased Send Catalogue of these by 
return. —_ GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal, 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. c \ , 
‘ 


: ahs ws J ¥ 4 { i “ * 7 
AINT, LEETE’S (oi. Super 7 lb., 5s, 6d.; 
cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 


Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qgt.—_WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S8.E, 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


10% BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


ROPS and LABELS, EXTRAORDINARY new 


combination ; adjust to any plant, height, girth, etc. ; simple, 
unbreakable, cheap. Usable samples 6d. from above address, 


ABBIT FODDER.—In constant cut March 


2s. each (postage 6d.) 524s. 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 
ae Trade terms frém— 


doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, allsizes stocked ; 

J Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CoO., “G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 


«Buy direct from the Quarries. 
GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
i } te Hat x, York 
LIMESTONE mipperiyondon Office! 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—'‘ Vitroiite.” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gail, cans extra. ‘ Piastine.” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt.. kegs extra: 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free: 14 lb. tins, ds. 6d. 
each. Carnage extra, tins free.—fuil particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


M\/ Seal genes POULTRY MANURE, 5s. per 
ewt.; 5 cwt. 20/-; in bags; f.o.r. — FORD, Burton’s, 
Chalfont St. Giles. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 


Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


par Oe from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


‘ine R RABBITS FOR PROFIT” is a prac: 

tical book, written by a successful breeder, and fully 
Illustrated. It describes the remarkable possibilities offered 
by the production of pelts worth up to 20s. each, and wool at 
35s. per lb. The breeding of FUR and WOOL RABBITS 
is simple, requires little room, and is an ideal hobby.—Send P.O. 
for ls. to E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


PLANTS, &c. 
three INDIAN ORCHIDS AND LILIUMS.— 


Bargain collections at £1, £2 10s.,and £5. Free delivery.— 
G. GHOSE & CO., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
varieties, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


A NEMONKES.—Send 2s. 6d. P.O. and you will 
LX receive, post free, 25 Anemones in five beautiful colours. 
Awarded several medals. — JOHN VAN EL, Anemones 
Specialist, Hillegom, Holland. 


Beets Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAET, 
Contich, Belgium. 


Bulbs is, as always: THE FIRST DUTCH BULB 
GROWERS ASS., Ryksstraatweg 291/93, HAARLEM. Ask 
for Illustrated Catalogue, which will be sent post free. 


LANT NOW.—Best Late Cabbage Plants, 
Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, Harly and Late 
Spring Broccoli, Leeks, Celery, etc., strong, 2s. 3d. 100. Straw- 
berry Plants, finest kinds to name, in Earlies, Maincrops, and 
Lates, from 6s, 100. Lists, All carriage paid. Cash.—JAMES 
WALTERS, Fruit Grower and Florist, 25, Friars Walk, Exeter. 


Rees LILY SEED, clean and fertile, 15s, 
)_ per oz. 9 guineas per 1lbh—LANGGUTH BULB GAR- 
DENS, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 


NORNISH BULBS for early bloom next 
season. Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 


able prices, for immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
5s. 100, carr. paid.—I", G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


ee SALE. Hollies from 24 feet to 15 ; Rhodo- 
dendrons, 3 feet upwards; Laurel, Privet.—RENSHAW, 
St. Johns, Woking. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 
COLOUR FISH, Water Lilies, and bratty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 4d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


3 or more are kept ; thoroughly experienced both inside and out; 
age 30; married, no family ; well reeommended.—W. EFFAMY, 
The Gardens, Thoby Priory, Brentwood, Essex. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
YCOTCH WORKING HEAD GARDENER 


required for an island garden in Southern Ireland. Vege- 
tables and fruit a speciality, also knowledge of lawn motor 
mower necessary. Unmarried, all found.—Address,"MRS. A, B., 
Eccles Hotel, Glengarriff, Co. Cork, Ireland. 5 


WANTED 
Sues OF SCARCE TREES AND SHRUBS, 


such as Amelanchier asiatica, Viburnum fragrans, new 
Maple species, Davidia, Evodia, Cornus chinensis, etc. Send list 


of others available.—F. CAMPBELL, 7,521, Dunedin Street 
Detroit, U.S.A. : 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TWICKENHAM HORTICULTURAL & ALLOT- 
MENT HOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION & GARDEN FETE 
Poulett Lodge, Cross Deep, Twickenham, 
On Wednesday, September 12th, 1928 


The Show will be opened at 2.30 p,m. 

The Society's Challenge Cup for highest number of points 
in Open Classes. 

Schedules from B, Ep#, 19, Belmont Rd., Twickenham. 


THAME SHOW 


THURSDAY, 20th SEPTEMBER, 1928 
ENTRIES FOR 
TABLE DECORATIONS (5 Classes) 
CUT FLOWERS (13 Classes) 
TRADE DISPLAYS 
will be received not later than MONDAY 
NEXT, 3rd SEPTEMBER 


Address, The SECRETARY, Thame Show, Thame, Oxon. 
Telephone: Thame 30, 


BRITAINS - BEST- BOILERS |» 


HEATING APPARATUS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS-ANY PIPE ARRANGEMENT 


—— 


a 
——— A 
4 


= iy 
12 Hours Boiler’ » Wembley Boiler , Meet -all Water ' “*(ABC.Boiler Botani¢ Boiler 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD, °° 258. VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 
CENTRALAanc DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, i «i (MICTORIA STATION, 'SW.1. 


SLUGENE. STANLY'’S 
SLUG-DEATH. Theoneand 
only Slug exterminator 
**Tused to spend nights with a lantern 


catching slugs. I gave three applications of Slugene at inter- 
vals of two or three weeks last autumn and have not hada 
slug or trace of one this year.” 
From “Gardening Illustrated,” 3rd July, 1926. 


Buy Slugene now and save the garden. 9d., 1/6, and 2/6 
per tin, of all leading seedsmen, florists, and retailers. 


H. STANLY & Co., Ltd., 98; Streatham High Rd., London 


SELECT NOW 
for Autumn Planting 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Alpines, 
Hardy Perennials, 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs 


We offer an immense Stock of 
hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
to name, at reasonable prices, 


Interesting descriptive Catalogues of 
each department on application. 


200 acres under cultivation. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 


Barnham, Sussex 


GA 


September 1, j 
POL SL PL LOLA GRIN 


-Poor growth? 
a top dressing, Kami 


S 
jay not only destroys all leat 
jackets, grubs, slugs, ete.—it { 
and tones up the soil too. 
what the poorly-looking p 
needs. Of all nurserymen, se 
men, and florists, 


KAMFORITE 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


234, Borough High Street, London, § 


R. 520 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOGK 


CHATER’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STR 
Strong Plants, October to March 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/« 

To Colour, 10/+; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/=; ‘Mixed, 6/» dozen, 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 
JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Wal 


SNOW DROFS 

The first harbingers of Spri 
SOUND, HEALTHY BULBS, 

3/- per 100, 25/» per 1,000, ege. pd., c 

HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS, | 
Growers and Merchants, 

LOUTH, LINCS. (Trade enquiries iny 


Largest Manufacturers | 
Flower Pots in the Wor! 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, aj 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pan 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d, each. 


No waiting! 


All orders execut: 
the same day — 

received, 
State quantity 
each size requir 
and have Carria 
Paid quotation 
ial write for Itt 


3 i Price List. 
Richard Sankey & Son, Lt 
The Potteries 


BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


By Appointment 


CLAY'S 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
| and a bumper yield 


ovAYp 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :— * onponae 


7 lbs., 3/6; 14 lbs., 6/—3 28 lbs., 10/—; 56 lbs., 18/—; 112 lbs., 32/@. ; 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


CLAY & SON, 


SSS Se 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


i nm" 
Or, if unable to ° ny 
Prin 

TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 | 


»mber 1, 1928 


ANKERUPT sTockK 
; Purchase of Strong Bamboo Canes 


5 ft. 24/26 lbs. per 100 at 8/- per 100, 77/6 per 1,000 
0 ft. 55/60 lbs. per 100 at 20/- per 100, 195/- per 1,000 
sual Prices 12/6 and 30/- per 100 respectively. 
sL CLEARED. CANNOT BE REPEATED. 
astocks of other sizes. Price List free, 
A. E. DAVIES & CO., 
ever Street, City Road, London, E.C,1 
A A A LT 


LAXTON’S 
1STRAW BERRIES 
& Duchess of York, Duke, and 
# Royal Sovereign. Pot plants 
and runners of all leading ff 
yarieties. List and Cultural ; 
Hints gratis. 


BUY O" 9% 
dal aw a eG 


ANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 
crcHk BULES 


Sales by Auction thrice weekly, every 
londay, Wednesday, and Friday 
sRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell 
! as above at their Auction Rooms, 
ly 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 
s comprise all the best and most popular varieties, 


rd in quantities to suit all buyers. Catalogues on 
| application to the Auctioneers, as above. 


PERFECT 
ROSES 


uresh green foliage use 


\ y 
. Sete 


VOLCK 


| The Soray that is Different! 

| Award of Merit, R.H.S. 

The results will surprise and please you. 
| See your Seedsman or write : 


;, MONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 


VOVTT IC 


\oicest Blooms 


RYSANTHEMUM 
~ MANURE 


TQERRY” CHRYSANTHEMUM 
MANURE is a soluble food for 
use during the flowering season. Suit- 
able for all varieties. Quickly shows 
tesults. Apply fortnightly, half a 
teaspoonful per plant, and water in. 
iE. G.B., Porthcawl, writes: ‘‘ Jam 
delighted with the results 
obtained with your famous 
‘Ferry’ Chrysanthemum Manure. 
I was delighted with the 
results in a very short time.” 
14 Ibs., 4/6; 28 lbs., 7/9; 
- 56 lbs., 14/6; i1cwt., 25/6 
From Seedsmen, Florists, etc., or carr. 
bd. from the Makers for cash with order. 
3RITON FERRY CHEMICAL & MANURE 
4D., (Dept. C), Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886) 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Yass 
THOUSANDS IN USE “%q, 


TRY A 3/6 ONE 


{ ke You WILL WANT MORE 
ta) 
try Auee 


PS and full parts 


S For 10/ Posr aa) Lee Rp ’ LYNTOM pr? SY a 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW 


Cyclamen Seed 


Our new scented, also the 
gorgeous Pink Pearl raised 
by us supplied separately 


in eight colours, 2/6 per 
packet or mixed. Also fine 
strains of Streptocarpus 


and Primulas, 2/6 packet. 


STUART LOW & CO., 


BUSH HILL PARK ENFIELD 


a 


tii ay 
J ncomparabilis "Whiervelt 
om ee BI 
\ i 


1 | ‘ Jud $s 


} 


DUNDUUVOUVOOVOODODVOEVOODVO ECU EVTOOTEETUEDTU OTTO TTC TEU T TTA 


Es 


UUNULVVOUEVVONETOOUEVVOUEDUOUEDTUO OTTO CETTE ETT E DPT U CTE T TE TEES 


Selected Dutch Bulbs 
JOHN B.VANDERSCHOOT, 


Own extensive Bulb Farms (comprising over 
: 400 acres) of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and 


Richly illustrated descriptive catalogue free 


SONU TVUUTVENTVAUIVONLEOCTTOODVOOTTOCDTEC TEU CT OCTET T TTT 


The Old Established Bulb Farms 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


ill 


PAINTS 


Don't buy cheap paint, buy genuine 


Widger’s “Standard ” Paint 


Best for Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden Seats, 
and Furniture, 6/6 7 lbs. ; 12/6 14 lbs. ; 84/- cwt. 
G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) 


14, Tavistock Road, PLYMOUTH; 
121, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH 


ey SWE CANT LIVE 
4% HERE.THEY USE, 
AUTO-SHREDS 


Simply light 
and walk away 


The Original Fumigating Shreds. Re- 
fuse Substitutes, they are never the 
same. wac. 

No, 1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Ft. 6/« 
No. 2 do. 10,000 do. 4/6 
No. 3 do. 1,000 do. 1/= 
No. 4 do, 2,500 do. 1/9 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired, From all Reputable Seedsmen. 
07 Sole Manufacturers :— xe 

i W DARLINGTON & SONS LTD. 


HACKNEY, LONDON 


iTD. 


Established 1830 


Daffodils, Crocuses, Irises, etc. 


on application. 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 


RUE CONSUME TION: 
AONeDs? shea HE G Facey 
RECOMMENDED FOR 


HS 


SM ALL GLASS S 
HOUSES. 7 
MADE IN 4 SIZES, 


HEATING POWER 
80-250 LINEAL FEET 
OF 4in. PIPE. 


iN | : 
mA 


WE HOLD ‘LARGE 
STOCKS OF OTHER 
hY CEs bOLLERS— 
HOTWATER PIPES 
AND = FINDINGS — 
VALVES, ETC. 


ii 


sree So aero ES 


Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. 


Telegrams—Hotwater, ’Phone, London 


1V 


SLUG - MOrnRT 
SLUGS AND SNAILS EXTERMINATED 


Easily, Cheaply, Quickly, Safely and Completely 
Full directions for use, together with a quantity of our 
new and effectual preparation sufficient to treat }°acre 
of garden without damage to plants, will be sent post 
free for P.O. 1/6 on application to :— 


THE SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance, Cornwall 


USD 
Haga 
} PATENT 


| uu 
N°212974 { de 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x 14 In. with rustless wires, 
12 in., 2/3 doz.:7 in., 2/-doz.; 13x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and 73d. hott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 104d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.HLS. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


Pll tus 


itn 
Clad | i 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


AMERICAN BLIGHT 
CURE 


ARKO 


BRITISH PREPARATION 


THs INSECTICIDE IS AN ABSOLUTE CURE 

FOR APHIS (AMERICAN BLIGHT) AND ALSO FOR 
MEALY BUG ON VINES, PEACHES, NECTARINES, 
AND ANY SOFT FRUITED SUBJECTS. 


ONE APPLICATION OF “BARKO” 
AND THE BLIGHT IS COMPLETELY 
DESTROYED ON THE PARTS 
AFFECTED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


A TESTIMONIAL 


“I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT I HAVE TESTED 
*‘BARKu’ FOR AMERICAN BLIGHT AND CAN 
GUARANTEE THAT AFTER ONE APPLICATION 
IT ENTIRELY DESTROYS THE BLIGHT—AND 1T 
NEVER RETURNS. I CAN CONFIDENTLY RE- 
COMMEND SAME, IT IS A WONDERFUL PREPAR- 
ATION. I HAVE HAD 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
A PROFESSIONAL GARDENER.” 


Price 3/6 


ONE QUART 12/- 


PER HALF PINT 
POST FREE 


ONE GALLON 40/- 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


THE A. P. COMPANY 


248 HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON, N.7 


September 1, ] 


BULLE S 
NEW SEASON'S DUTCH TULIP BULBS, 


top grade stuff, 12 centimetres and over, Yar 
Murillo, William Copeland, Princess Elizabeth, algo } 
White Narcissi. Price 6/- per hundred, 3/6 for fifty, cay 
paid anywhere, your selection or assorted. Sy 
quotations for quantities, 


MATLAB YY, 
Bulb Importer, 4a, DYER STREET, LE} 


“BURN YOUR RUBBI 


sccoeseeeld FT. LO TNS. .., 


No trouble to light 
needing no fuel, 
VULOAN INOINERA 
will burn a barrowfi 
rubbish to ashes wil 
minimum of sm;¢ 
Strongly built for hard 
long wear. 
Price 10/- each. 2% for 
Larger size 12/6 eac 
_ 2 for 22/8, 
Oarriage on one, eit! 


size, 1/-, 
Carriage on two, siti 
toni} sr, 6 TREO size, 1/6, 
LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WOR 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHW) 


eovscocccsecsceses 3 PT. 
WeEIUuT 2OLLs, 


No. 2. 
Substantially 
reduced prices and 
immediate delivery 
Write at once for special price, state 
size of house. Address, Dept. H. 


be supplied at. 


everything 


a 

HAYWARD’S EXHIBIT AT ROYAL CHELSEA 
Any firm who can give better value for_money than can be got elsewhere should exhibit their Greenhouses. Thousands of readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from eyery part of th 
Kingdom have now sen HAYWaARD's No. 20A, No. 22A, and No. 23, and their Heating Apparatuses at the above Show this year and proclaimed them better value than ever, W 
guarantee to supply them exactly as those that were exhibited, therefore you now have a splendid opportunity of getting a good Greenhouse at the cheapest possible price that a good one ca 
We supply everything of the best quality and finish, fixed up here in sections into its proper place and carefully numbered ready for bolting and screwing together again 0 
delivery, 2loz. glass cut to the exact sizes and angles for every opening, carefully packed in boxes with all bolts, screws, brads, zinc, and putty. YOU have nothing extra to pay for, we supp! 
Carriage Paid to your address in England and Wales, also 500 miles from London into Scotland and Ireland, 10 per cent. extra, all at our risk. 


SHOW 


9 FTSMOKE PIPE 


We recommend 


pipes on two sides. 


stde. 
Carriage Paid. 


To suit | Heating Apparatus| Supply Heating 
Green. as above, pipes Apparatus with 
house on 2 sides, pipes on 1 side. 
Long Boiler. £s. d.| Boiler. £5. d. 
7 Ft. No. 2 610 0 No. 1 D0” 0 

8ft. NSH OM © |) Resi 3.3 @ 

Oft. No. 2 Jin OO) No. 1 awh (8) 
10 ft. No. 2 7 <F 16 No. 1 5 10, 0 
10 ft. No.2 710 0 | No.2 60 0 
12 ft. No. 2 77152 0 No. 2 610 0 
15 ft. No. 2 STOO No. 2 Jaa (0 
15 ft. No.2 815 0 Now 2a7eo 0 
20 ft No. 2 910 0 No. 2 SiO) 30 


No. 2 size BOILER 
this 
Heating Apparatus with 


NOTE.—Wealso quote 
for 4 inch pipes on one 


fix on your Brickwork 


Prices of No. 22A. Prices of No. 20A 


No. 22A. Span Roof Greenhouse to 


Carriage paid? mid ae Carriage 
Ready for fixing on your Long. Wide £ sd 
brickwork. 7 ft. 5 ft, SC coO 
| 8 ft 5 ft. ete OP OP 0, 
Long. Wide. fe. 4S. eam 9 tts 6 ft. dene TIS 0 
10 ft. Vite 15 LOS ON et Ontite 7 ft. coe te toy LP 30 
12 ft. 8 ft. 19.10 0 «| 10 £t 8 ft. ww 26 10 0 
15 te 10 ft. 30°10 0) 12 ft. 8 ft. we 27210 0 
20 ft. 10 ft. 41, 0, Oe g) 425, tt 9 ft. an, @ 23-29) 0 
25 ft. 10 ft. 49 0 0 15 ft. 10 ft. ae  26rhQ 0 
30 ft. 10 ft. 60 0 0 20 ft. 10 ft. 38 10 O 


: : If with rain- 
If with 4 in. by water dutiees Seaaiar 
3 in. sleepers. | and down pipes. 

ioe {ad chee 
0 12 0 p aie a price for 
oO 13’ 0 1 0 Fixing 
0 15 0 1 6 your garden 
0 17-0 1 0 ap 
0 18.0 1 0 up to 4 
1 0 1 0 miles fron 
1 (0) 1 6 orks. 
1 5 og 1 irae i 
1 0 2 0 


Price 36/- the set of six. 


OUR PORTABLE HAND LIGHTS, painted two coats, 
glass to slip in, made in the following sizes :—27 in. by 24 in., 24 in. by 
22 in., 21in. by 20in., 18in. by 18in., 16in. by 15in., and 14 in. by 12 in. 
pace 36/- the set of six complete, or separately at the prices, with 
glass. 


Orders over 30/- Carriage Paid 300 miles. 
SPECIAL OFFER 21 oz, GLASS, 


LIST OF HIGH-CLASS MOTOR GARACES POST FREE if you mention this paper, 


and make your OW 
and at any tim 
electric trait 
. tram -frol 
Forest Hill, Brockley; ten mins. New Cross are! 
AS OUR CUSTOMERS and even oT . 
BUILDERS acknowledge that ours are yond th 
value, we strongly advise inspection before © € 
elsewhere. ; 


List post free if you mention this pape 


Phone New Cross 0180, 


Immediate Despatch. 
Hundreds of Testimonials. 


Send Post Card or 'Pione New Cross 0180 for our List, Post Free. 


GOODS not simply FREE on RAILS, but Carriage Paid to YOU at our Risk. — 


G. HAYWARD & CO., Brockley Road, London, S.E.4 


ber 1, 1928 


JERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 
(Sent free) 


and all 


i for Catalogue 


SE, FRUIT, 


kinds of Trees 
‘BACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 


=EN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


EDGE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


“LITTLE 
WONDER” 


HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


jrong and practical machine that will 
i any variety of hedge ten times as 
,as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 
ges clipped right from the ground. 
aay adjusted for top clipping. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 


‘trong — durable — efficient, 

jritish throughout. Write 

9 Manufacturers for ilus- 

rated Cataloque, or ask 
your dealer. 


DH. HANSEN 


‘STOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
' LONDON, W.C.2 


V COMPETITION LABEL 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ANTHONY ROOZEN’S Dutch Bulbs 


Direct from the Grower. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, CROCUSES, 


IRISES, MISCELLANEOUS 


BUI Bort 


Catalogue for 1928 (with cultural directions) free on application to :— 


ANTHONY ROOZEN, Bulbgrower and Exporter 


HAARLEM : 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances, 


Greenhouses from 
£4 2 6 


of every description. 


Poultry Houses from Huts from 
125 6 £3 2 6 


7.BATH & CO.,Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C,2 


: HOLLAND. 


LABOUR TSAVERE! “BUREKA® isa ano SOmFumE, 
lmsecricipgs, 


NICOTTRe, FUMERS, SPRAYS AMD OTHER CHEMICALS 
and Sanepmnas. SEE UST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTONY. IF ANY DIFFICULTY 
Im CBTRUMING, WE GENO OWECT, CAMMIAGE PRID 


\ Only Addresi TOMLINSON & HaywaRo Lye Lincoun: 


Don’t Forget 
SMITH’S 


Glee EEC Ly 


WEED KILLER 
(Liquid and Powder) 
Was the first ever offered to the Public, and 
still maintains its reputation for superiority 
Send for Price List. 


Your local agent can secure our Powder Weed 
Killer from any London Patent House. 


Ask for SMITH’S and see you get it. 


MARK SMITH LTD. 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE 


THE CATCH OF THE SEASON 


AN ESTIMATED CATCH OF 

*10,000 WASPS AND BLOW 
FLIES CAUGHT IN 3 TRAPS 
eon IN 2 WEEKS. 


BAIT. BEER, 
JAM ETC. 


= TRAPS ONLY SUPPLIED. 


CORRY & Co. Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.&.1- 


Wasps and Flies leave your Fruit and go for the Traps 


Sold by Seedsmen, Stores, Corn Merchants, Etc. 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN. 


‘““Immensely pleased with the 


A Bargain in the Choicest 


DELPHINIUMS 


You will save money by planting now our 
strong, transplanted, named Delphiniums. 


FANNY STORMONTEH, Light Azure Blue, very 


large. 
TURQUOISE, beautiful Blue, resembling precious 
stone. 
BELLADONNA, lovely pale Blue. 
LORNA DOONE, medium Blue, large flower. 
MES. H. J. JONES, beautiful silvery Blue, extra 


CLIVEDEN BEAUTY, pale Blue, large and tall. 
CECILIA, pale Blue and Pink, White eye. 


1 each of above Be 3/= Carriage 
72 An ae . 6/6 Paid, 
4 hy .. 10/- C.W.O. 


B. H. SINGLETON, Ltd. 
Heyhouses Lane, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 


THE LEADING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


WHITE FLY 


THOUSANDS OF TOMATO CROPS ENTIRELY SAVED. 
No alteration needed since first introduced, 

Be satisfied with the best. Non-poisonous. 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Cubic ft. 1,000 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 
10d. 1/3 Z/- 3/6 G/- 10/6 19/- 

Also in 2, 5, and 10 gall. free drums. 


CORRY & CO.,Ltd. Shad Thames,London,S.E.1 


ORDERS BY POST MUST HAVE CASH AND POSTAGE, 


HORSE SHOE BOWLER 


It is wonderfully efficient on such a small 


Bsc appetite” 
writes Mr. C. B—,‘ The Pixies,’’ Botley Road, Woolston, 
Hants. 15/3/28. 


Is Write for particulars. Proved & 


scbeandonbechoce desoehessaboGHer enadabbooanduscgadse0 sO0HRdS appreci- 
cy conceals the competitor's * To CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD.., ated by 
a Bee BPE 8 Das been made, : Engineers, Southwark Street, S.E.1. : Amateurs 
| | : Please send me booklet C, ‘‘ Making the Most of : 
rs THIS LABEL FOR ALL CLOSE : Your preenhoure and price atoms Quant to and Pro- 
|\COMPETI + suit *(span-roof) (lean-to) greenhouse........... ong D 
fee TUBITIONS i vies wide inside, side of (wood) (brick) vanes thick. fessional 


Then the Award has been made and the Label 


Carden- 


‘we fe Bete Number of the Exhibit, 2 NGIME sesescesseseseesetecsecneonenesneseeenescesennsneencencanenee 
ward, and the Exhibitor’s Name are all : ers every- 
dplayed on ONE side of © A GAPESS: cinscsccacsencseosesedeaoss reves cgaeserveceepcinnsisesiswainse 

the Label. No *Strike out particulars not needed. 
fp eee therefore eae Cut out and send by éd. post. where. 


| FROM ALL STATIONERS AND PRINTERS 
[ustrated Leaflet, with Prices, on application. 


, WATERSTON & SONS. LT: 


MANUFACTURING: STATIONERS 


Boilers or complete Apparatus from Stock. 


SITTIN TET 
SMT 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1. WH 


— 


Ii, 


RRISTON ROAD EDINBURGH. 


qUNtUINAH 


DOBBIE’S 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


Free by post to all 
BULBS—All Kinds 


Olear and simple cultuial directions are given. By 
following them the Home and the Garden can be made 
beautiful from Christmas to Easter for a very moderate 
outlay. 


SWEET PEAS 


Our varieties and our stocks are pre-eminent and 
unsurpassed for autumn sowing. Famous Imperial 
Collection,” 8 best varieties, 2.., post free. 


ROSES 


Our Famous Scotch Roses succeed everywhere. 


List embraces all the best. 
DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 
Seed Growers to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH 


Our 


Wee Se 


By Appointment 


FEED YOUR LAWNS NOW 


with 
FISONS 


LAWN GUANO 


(A Compouna Fer tivizer./ 
The most effective and safest fertilizer for Grass. Contains 
foods in various forms, and does not burn the Grass. 
Quickly strengthens the root system, and produces dense, 
smooth, and hard wearing turf. Use 4 ozs. to the square 
yard, or 1 cwt. to a Tennis Court. 


PRICES Tlbs., 3/-; 141bs., 5/-; 281bs., 9/= 
in Bags. 56 lbs., 13/-; lcwt., 23/- Carriage Paid 
FISONS' 


LAWN SAND 


is prepared specially to eradicate Clover, Moss, and weeds. 

It also stimulates the Grass. Use 4 ozs. to the square 

yard, or 1 cwt. for a Tennis Court. Full instructions 
with each keg, 

141bs., 5/-; 28lbs., 9/ ; 56lbs., 16/=; 

lewt., 27/6- Carriage Paid 


Write for Fisons’ Booklet ‘Lawns’ 


FISONS 


FEBIILIZERS 


& Joseph Fison & Co., Ltd. Ipswich 


Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and @ 
47 ty 


PRICES 
in Kegs, 


Lawn Renovation 


“gj 


, 


September 1, ] 


a 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


The 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
SHOW | 


Royal Horticultural Society's Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. | 


Tuesday, October 9th, 1928 


No Entry Fees 


Royal Horticultural Society’s 


Substantial Prizes 
Entries close on October 2nd 


Schedules may be had on application to the Secretary, 
R.H.S., Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. | 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


KELWAY’S DELPHINIUMS 


Easily cultivated; will produce a profusion of stately flower spikes from the en 
of June until late in Autumn. 

Kelway’s Delphiniums—the two names have become complementary to each othe 
—range in every shade of blue, from palest azure through gentian and royal blue t 
thundercloud purple. 

They may be planted massed or grouped in large gardens ; in borders on their own 
as a background or in groups in a general border, or to ornament a drive. 

Kelway’s Delphiniums in any garden suggest the pageantry of Nature as do n 
other blooms. 
‘*Collection A,"” old var- 


“Collection D,"’ a per- 


' _ ieties of merit 12/-doz., 90/- 100 fect collection 40/- doz., 300/- 10 
“Collection B,*’ good “Collection F,’’ a selec- 
varieties to name 2m LO Ofs es tion de luxe 70/=S 


Sent free carefully packed on receipt of prepaid order for £3 or more. 
Descriptive priced Catalogue sent post free on request. 


KELWAY. & SON, 
LANGPORT, 


6 Gold Medals, 1928 


Che British Horticulturists 
SOMERSET 


Established 1851 


BLOM for BULBS 


Early Forcing Bulbs ready for despatch now 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 


or to 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded 


INDEX—illustrations in Capitals 


by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 


e Roses, and moles, about ... 555 DELPHINIUM BLUE BOY ... sO GLADIOLUSIN AUSTRALIA, THE Richardia Elliottiana 

TREES, AMERICAN DELPHINIUM OF TO-DAY, THE... 553 PROGRESS OF THE hea s60 eae Coulteri and R. trichocalyx... ae 
BON ee ewe 565 Delphinium Statuaire Rude _.., «» 553  Hidalgoa Wercklei... bas 555 Rose foliage, spotted ne 506 
se os ae ae ae Bee Flowers: When to cut them 558 Hollyhocks, double-flowered 555 Roses dying’ if : - 566 
y turbin See Rte 3 owers, preparing winter see 504 Montbretias ... $a or ‘Roses in a Scotti “ oes sda 
NS AND DAISIES 563 Freesias i hae 20 eee O5 Narcissi at Wisley ... a and PAARL ar ae 55 
{mums—also earwigs essS Fuchsia, the Californian (Zauschneria Nerines ah a ae LEGG ROSE ZEPHIRINE DROUHIN _ ... He 
{mums, Border, for garden californica)... — ... oe 556 Nolina longifolia... sat “a .. 554 Tomatoes, diseases of... i 363 
wn and cut flower purposes ,,, 558 Garden, bog, making a 566 PLANTS MASSED, HERBACEOUS 557 Tomatoes : Feeding and over-feeding 564 
yment warning... Sein wo 554 Garden, planting a new ... 565 Plants that bloom in the spring 557 VERBASCUM CHAIXI mae a3 558 
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Gypsophila paniculata 


The Delphinium of To-day 


(2 heyday of its flowering, with giant 
is towering to fully 6 feet high, the 
jjinium of to-day is a handsome plant. 
aing weeks are of great importance 
; nlants in so far as their planting 
» served. To this end, therefore, a 
‘ds will be in season. 
iVATION.—A good garden soil will suit 
ats quite well, but the better and 
lt is the better will the results be. 
srenched soil, with ample manuring, 
olanting, and frequent hoeing, is aill- 
iat. Those who merely 
vut a shallow hole and stick 
ant, in a basin of earth as 
with the best half of the 
‘roots doubled beneath, de- 
0 a speedy decay probably, 
'xpect to succeed half so well 
vho trenches the soil 2 feet 
d does other things equally 


effective masses for the 
ry border, or like places, as 
rgin of the woodland, may 
‘ed by growing Delphiniums 
soil and away from hungry 
ots. 


» are now mahy fine varie- 
' good selection embracing 
it Blackmore (blue and 
one of the finest of all), 
oy (see note on page 556), 
Monarch (purple, black cen- 
ormous spike), Coronation 
lustration), Mrs. Townley 
(sky-biue, single, most effec. 
us variety created a great 
yn at Vincent Square when 
na glorious mass by Messrs. 
lore and Langdon), Bella- 
(Cambridge blue, white cen- 
ing of Delphiniums (indigo 
wge individual flowers), Boy 
_ (sky-blue, with rosy tint}, 
h of Ali (violet and purple 
ick-brown eye), Nettie (bold, 
| spikes, sky-blue with con- 
§ black centre), Lord Rose- 
dal blue shot with purple, 
fi , Moerheimi (white), Rev. E. Las- 
dark blue with central white rosette, 
the best), The Alake (outer sepals 
lue, inner sepals violet purple, spikes 
ia and Lorna Doone (soft blue, 
eye). 

liniums look particularly well in beds 
groups when given plenty of room 
development. Copious waterings in 
and summer will be attended by in- 
size in spike and flower, and there 
, Mowers, if any, more effective than 
town Delphinium. We are indebted 


to Messrs. Kelway for the accompanying 
illustration of a well-grown clump of Del- 
phinium Coronation, a magnificent rich 
purple and deep blue variety with black cen- 
tre. Each spike is closely set with flowers 
and side branches. It is particularly effective 
for bold grouping or for a bed of deep colour. 

To trace the development of the modern 
race from the old-fashioned, small-flowered 
Larkspur would form a profitable study in 
plant evolution. For many years specialists 
have been at work hybridising, eliminating, 


Delphinium Coronation 


Rich purple and deep blue with black centre. 
spike supported by closely set side branches 


and selecting, with what results a visit to 
the London shows will amply demonstrate. 
An up-to-date collection will embrace every 
shade of purple and violet, every type of 
blue from the deepest Gentian to the palest 
Cambridge, and to complete the gamut we 
have a wide range of soft mauves and lilacs. 
The stately symmetry of the spike is equally 
worth noting, tall and majestic and closely 
packed with broad, open flowers of wondrous 
form. A special feature of the modern Del- 
phiniums is found in the centres of the 
flowers. These ‘‘ eyes ”’ are like settings in 


A compact 


a jewel. Some are pure white, some black, 
while others resemble bees so closely that 
they may be mistaken for them. 

The foregoing varieties are all distinct from 
one another, but there are hundreds of varie- 
ties in cultivation. Anyone interested in the 
culture of Delphiniums cannot fail to have 
noticed the multiplicity of varieties offered. 
It may be said that so far as names are con- 
cerned the distinctions are many,,but when 
the spikes of blooms on clumps growing side 
by side are compared the real differences are 
few. The principal colours of these 
very charming, stately border plants 
are to be found in gradations of 
blue and purple; the plants are easily 
raised from seed and will bloom the 
second year. This accounts for 
many Delphiniums differing only 
very slightly, yet possessing different 
names. Raisers of new varieties 
are, of course, open to name them 
as they think fit, and this is what 
is apparently being done by several 
people who specialise in them. We 
have heard the remark more than 
once in regard to spikes of Del- 
phiniums with separate names. 
There is much of a muchness about 
them. It is a difficulty which has 
gradually crept in of recent years, 
and is due to so many seedlings 
being raised. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
Delphinium Statuaire Rude 


have devoted 


HIS year we 

"[eonsiatratte time and atten- 
tion to the stately Del- 

phiniums, including many of 


the newer varieties. There is one 
variety that stands out from all 
others by reason of its tall, hand- 
some spikes and the delicate colour 
of its large semi-double flowers. 
We refer to Statuaire Rude. To 
see this variety in ‘the flower border 
in early morning or in the evening, 
with the sun just touching the tall, 
pale lavender spikes of bloom, is a sight not 
easily to be forgotten. Unfortunately, this 
variety is of somewhat delicate constitution. 
It does not increase readily, and for that 
reason, presumably, it does not appear in 
quite a number of hardy plant catalogues. 
But it is, indeed, a glorious variety, and we 
would not be without it even if it is slow 


to increase. 


Campanula turbinata 
Very great confusion exists with regard to 
Campanula turbinata, a very charming Bell- 


5o4- 


flower, which is much less common than is 
supposed, as many of the plants grown under 
this name are not turbinata at all, but simply 
C. carpatica, which is itself a most useful 
and, indeed, invaluable plant, but quite dif- 
ferent from C. turbinata and never taking its 
place without loss. What the late Mr. Farrer 
said of it is probably not far from the mark. 
He wrote that ‘‘ C. turbinata can hardly be 
claimed as a species apart from C, carpatica. 
. . . Carpaticas of every shape and size are 
being sent out under this name indeed, but 
hardly ever the true turbinata.’’ I daresay 
many of us have experienced the truth of 
this, and the present writer, for example, 
had sent to him this spring from a botanic 
garden a plant under the name of ‘‘ Cam- 
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panula 'carpatica turbinata alba.’’ It is not 
turbinata at all, and is one of several fonms 
of C. carpatica alba. This has smooth leaves 
and more than one flower on a stem, but 
turbinata has a dwarf habit, has greyer, hairy 
leaves, and large solitary flowers little above 
the foliage. It is a charming Bellflower, with 
china blue large blooms, and no one who has 
grown the true turbinata will be willing to 
look upon C. carpatica as worthy to displace 
it however fine we may find it. C. turbinata 
is as easily grown as C. carpatica. I may 
add that plants are often offered as ‘‘ C. 
turbinata alba,’’ but I have never seen any 
break in colour from the normal china blue 
of what we know as the type. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not 


Re “Good and bad Roses in a Scottish 
garden,” p. 545 


S a Rose grower for all purposes for 
A: years, I must confess to considerable 

disappointment on reading Mr. °C: 
Blair’s letter on this topic, in that he has 
nothing fresh to tell us and his notes turn 
out to be nothing more than a recapitulation 
of the excellencies and faults of Roses which 
are equally as well known and as freely 
grown here in England, 

Our experience here in the early part of 
the year was identical with the prevalent 
conditions described by Mr. Blair, and I my- 
self have never before found it necessary to 
be so severe in pruning, cutting in many 
cases having to be practically to ground-level 
in order to reach any ripe wood. It has not 
needed a bad season to convince me that 
Annie Laurie is far inferior to Mme. Butterfly 
and Ophelia, or to prove that Archie Gray is 
no use for anything except exhibition, or that 
Bdith peebant Roselandia, and Etoile 
d’Hollande have their undoubted faults. 
These characteristics are equally. apparent in 
any season, good or bad, and such “ con- 
stitutional ’’ failings are utterly independent 
of the nature of the season. If a Rose has 
such a fault or such an excellence it will 
exhibit it irrespective of conditions. The 
scarcity of good blooms on Earl Haig and 
George Dickson, and the smallness of Miss 
Van Rossen are common to all seasons and 
are faults of which many of us have been 
aware long before this particularly un- 
promising season arrived. Which reminds 
me that Mr. Blair is, like so many others, 
apparently uninformed as to the way to turn 
Earl Haig and Geo. Dickson,. which in 
almost every garden are unsatisfactory, into 
good Roses. If these and two or three more 
are grown as “‘ pegged-down ”’ Roses quite 
go per cent. of the blooms will be perfect in 
form. Only the other day one of the best- 
known authorities on the Rose in the north 
of England remarked to me on the prevalence 
of ignorance on this point in the successful 
culture of Geo, Dickson. Grown thus, Geo. 
Dickson is hard to beat in its class. 

Mr. Blair speaks of having to ‘ scrap ”’ 
certain Roses, Rayon d’Or, Sunstar, etc., 
altogether, as he has proved them quite un- 
satisfactory. It would seem strange to me 
to come to this final decision on the evidence 
of their behaviour in a bad season such as 
this. If these Roses have not been up to the 
mark before it is hardly likely they will show 
any improvement, or hardly fair to judge 
them finally, under the worst ‘‘ early season ”’ 
conditions they have had. - I should, and cer- 
tainly hope others will, hesitate to scrap 
Sunstar or Rayon d’Or at least on the final 


responsible for the views 


expressed by correspondents 


evidence of the conditions prevailing this 
year. 

When I 
successes ’” 


with Mr. Blair, to his 
I find them abundantly tem- 


turn, 


ae b 


pered ‘with; pity’s°’ and **“if-only’s” “and 
other” “laments.” And; these” ‘° failings ~° 
amongst the *‘ successes ’’ are again utterly 


independent of and not in the least relative 
to this particular season. -This’ is not the 
first year Lady Inchiquin has been some- 
what sparse of bloom or that Sovereign has 
been’ of “weakly ~growth,”’ or that* Los 
Angeles has hung its head, likewise the Rev. 
F. Page Roberts. 

Among Mr. Blair’s ‘‘ if only’s ”’ is -refer- 
ence to Mrs. Wemyss Quin’s loss of colour. 
This, to me, is indeed the only real ‘‘ news ”’ 
in Mr. Blair’s notes, and I venture to think 
that I shall not be alone in asking which 
real ‘‘ yellow ’’ keeps its colour better. 1 
have always found this Rose to be equally 
good in any kind of season, and this I con- 
sider one of the greatest points in a really 
satisfactory Rose. But if Mrs. W. Quin 
does lose colour it has here, at any rate, not 
done so for the first time this year. 

Mr. Blair refers to Mrs. D. McKee and 
Marcia Stanhope as. his best ‘‘ whites.” 
Neither of these has in any year with me 
been any nearer white than pale lemon 
fading to white, and they can hardly be 
placed in the same colour class as the dead 
white F. KX. Druschki, still in many ways the 
best pure white we have. 

I think I can discuss ‘‘ Good and bad 
Roses in the North of England ”’ in a nut- 
shell. In my district up to June the season 
was hopeless; since then it has been the best, 
or one of the best, I can remember, practi- 
cally every Rose remaining true to, and re- 
vealing, the excellencies or faults one already 
knew it to have, both ‘‘ good ’”’ and ‘ bad ”’ 
Roses giving of their best in quality and but 
little short of their best in their degree of 
freedom of bloom. ae ass. 

Skipton, Yorks. 


Crazy pavement warning 

A large piece of unsatisfactory crazy pave- 
ment has been treated as follows at St. 
Hugh’s College, Oxford. It fonms part of a 
terrace to the south of the main building, is 
sheltered by it on the north and partly on the 
east and west, and is fully exposed to the 
sun. It is traversed by paths of good-sized 
paving-stones. The ‘‘ crazy ’’ stones were of 
a kind that splits into flakes, and the intervals 
between them provided an excellent seed- 
ground for weeds, large perennials, shrubs, 
and even trees, but were so narrow that weed- 
ing over so large a space was impossible. 
Last year nearly all the stones were taken 
up and the thickest used to form Mosaic 
paths, firmly cemented. The rest of the area 
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now consists of 13 rectangular beds on , 
the thinner stones have been laid 
irregular and rather wide intervals and 
up—at present partially—with low-grc 
plants. The effect will be that of g , 
border with stones showing instead of 
The-stones can easily be moved for we 
and the plants enjoy the moisture they r 
So far we have chiefly strong-growing t] 
such as Aubrietia, Phlox, Sedum, Dia; 
Thyme, Veronica, Geranium, and 
annuals, such as Portulaca, Alyssum. 
Anagallis, but we are experimenting 
some smaller plants and shall put in , 
small bulbs, as we aim at having a 
something pretty to look at, if it js 
foliage. Suggestions, based if possib 
experience, are welcome, as the scheme 
scope for a good deal of experiment, | 
with ‘‘ E. M.’s ¥ criticism) on page 5 
your last issue. Our flat rock garden 
meant to be walled on, only to be st 
on when necessary. 

ANNIE M. A. H. Rog 

St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 


Narcissi at Wisley 


The journal of the R.H.S., dated 
1928, is to hand, and lovers of the D; 
will be interested in the Report (p, - 
seq.) on the flowers sent there to the tri 

1 venture to make a few comments ¢ 
Report, and at the outset I would comp! 
those who compiled it on the meticulou 
that has been taken to sum up every pc 
point in the 300 odd varieties that wer 
in. But having said so much, I mus 
that there are one or two distinct « 
several surprises, and some puzzles. F 
stance, the flower ‘‘ Florists’ Delight,” | 
commended as a yellow trumpet, is ‘ 
greed ’’ as from Minuet and King Alfre 
Minuet is given in the R.H.S. Classifi 
List as a Poeticus, I do not think 
ancestry possible. 

‘* Crimson Braid,”’ it is stated, was 
by the Brodie of Brodie. If the compil 
this Report had turned to the book | 
Narcissus Committee, they would hav 
that this flower attained the First Clas 
tificate of the R.H.S. when shown | 
raiser, who was Mr. Chapman, of Ry 

Perhaps the most glaring error occ 
connection with the flower Beryl, | 
although frankly given in the Report 
cross between Cyclamineus and Poeti 
given an Award of Merit under the hi 
of Triandrus hybrids—a very bad blund 
on somebody’s part. I experienced, 
some astonishment to see the commé¢ 
that grand and very popular Barrii ‘ 
tail,’’ here stated to be ‘‘ very shy f 
ing.’’ The reverse is the case with me 
I believe, with most of my friends who 
it. But perhaps’ it does not like the | 
soil; and neither, indeed, do the Poetic 
no award or commendation at all appe 
have been given in that decision, and 
poor Poet ‘‘ Antarctic’’ is appende 
pathetic comment, ‘‘ Too weak to desc 
And in dealing with Poeticus, I should, 
say, in concluding, that the flower “ O) 
here given under the Poeticus heading, : 
be placed under Barrii. I have s 
several times, and it is a very beautifu 
thing, but it is not, in my opinion, : 
Poet. But I am aware that this is a po 
which there is a wide divergence of of 

ORNA’ 


Nolina longifolia 


I can contribute my quota of inforn 
regarding this somewhat weird-looking 
though I did not recognise it under this 
till I saw the two illustrations and rea 
E. A. Bowles’ destription in your 18* 
August 18th, Many knowledgeable folk 


13 . 
| 
| 
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‘to name it, but the only one who 
ar the mark opined it was Dasylirion 
yum. My specimen threw up one 
ower spike of a greeny colour last 
{and continued to maintain very much 
ie appearance till November, when it 
way. 1 gave the plant no protection 
id treated it like Pampas Grass, just 
» the withered leaves; now it has in- 
to five hearts, from one of which a 
stalk has risen up, just about to 
The heart from which last year’s 
‘em came seems to have died off, and 
| hearts taken its place. My Nolina 
}d out in the grass amongst Acanthus 
aneras, and seems indifferent to heat 
/ though during the drought of July 
etl for an occasional watering. 
:, E. D. 


‘tysanthemums—also earwigs 

-o tradition, the earwig has appeared. 
wher delays his coming for long, and 
_will hinder his making a mess of 
nd buds of Chrysanthemums if not 
| I have yet to learn that there is 
* better than continual supervision of 
‘ts, going round them at night, with 
'f need be, and armed with a pair of 
\medthe old dodge of the inverted 
ot in which cotton wool or moss has 
iffed is a decoy that cannot be dis- 
|, as the morning visit will generally 
1 catches. It is no use thinking of 
‘buds to chance, as often the best are 
{ by these pests. LEAHURST. 

} 


Rose Zephirine Drouhin 
Rose in the illustration is Zéphirine 
uhin, an old-fashioned variety. It is 
< in colour, and very sweetly scented. 
wth is vigorous, and at one time the 
d 20 blooms, all out at the same time, 
‘ers measuring 3 inches across. The 
iginally came from Essex, and is now 
‘ Dennis’s garden at ‘‘ The Yews,”’ 
Nora WHITTLE. 
la, Ealing. 


Jouble-flowered Holly hocks 


'reference to the article on ‘‘ The 
3 Hollyhock,’? in your issue of 
18th, we note there is an error in the 
iat that double flowers will not pro- 
ed. It may interest others to know 
have reproduced all our best-named 
3; absolutely true from seed for a great 
‘ars, Jas. VERT AND SONS, Ltp. 
Vurseries, Saffron Walden. 


_ Richardia Elliottiana 

ced in your columns (issue July 28th, 
2) a contributor stated he had planted 
yw Arum Lilies and they had flowered 
orily. I should be glad to know how 
re treated, if started before planting 
:d in ground in dormant state, time 
ing and flowering. aE. ING US 
crowns were not started before plant- 
This was done late in’ May (in 
just as the points of the shoots were 
ig. They began to flower in July 
ill be taken up and stored (in a not 
place) before autumn frosts threaten. 
ve them a little manure-water now 
Meee Et. C., Sussex. ] 


he Lemon-scented Verbena 

enclosing a snapshot [ Unfortunately, 
table for reproduction.—Ep.] of a 
scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) 
; In our garden. Unfortunately, the 
‘dull, so the flowers do not show upas 
vuld, but I thoughtit might interest you 
1ow well the plant does. We are 700 
ve sea-level, on the north side of the 
dut the plant, which I have had for 
irs, is out winter and summer, grow- 
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ing in a bed in front of the house. ‘When I 
had it first it was about 18 inches high; now, 
if it was straightened up, it would be about 
6 feet. There were over 100 heads of bloom 
on it when the photograph was taken. 
CATHERINE E. Burp. 
Uplands, Okehampton, Devon. 


Romneya Coulteri and R. trichocalyx 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ Romneya,’’ has no 
doubt been well advised to grow Romneya 
trichocalyx instead of R. Coulteri. The grub 


which perforates the unopened buds of the 
latter (so that, when the flower expands, each 
petal is seen to have a hole in it) seems to be 
deterred by the bristles which give the 
former its name. This also applies, so far as 
my experience goes, to the hybrid between 
the two species, which has inherited the 
bristles of the rough-coated parent. 

Hants. ARTHUR F. 


‘*Romneya 


Hort. 


” 


* should take an acetylene 


bicycle lamp to her R. Coulteri after dark. 
She would then soon see the larve of 
Mamestra brassicae. They hide under leaves 


‘Better still, look for them when 
They then skeletonise a leaf or two, 


by day. 


young. 


590 


I should like also to say that your mole- 
ridden correspondent in Holland might find 
one of his compatriot dogs, a Schipperke, 
able to assist him in his trouble. Two young 
maidens aged about six months of this de- 


lightful breed cleared off our moles this 
spring, beginning with four or five young 
ones which may or may not have been all 


one family and then demolishing two large 
old ones. They also killed some in the ad- 
joining meadows. But as eac h Schipperke 
is quite different from all others, exactly as 
human beings are, it would not be every 
puppy that would undertake the job. We 
had, however, one that killed moles before, 
no relation to these ones. How moles work 
in the stones is a marvel, and it is not sur- 
prising that they like our flower beds for a 
change. M. R. WIxtiaMs. 
Little Innox, a Bath, 


Monieretne 


Mistakes which lead to confusion 
One of the very hardiest bulbous-rooted 
subjects for planting in a garden, the Mont- 
bretia is also one of the most long-suffering, 


Rose Zéphirine Drouhin and bird bath in Miss Dennis’s garden at 
The Yews, Battle, Sussex 


and a hard heart and a large thumb com- 
bined will exterminate a family in a minute. 
Dunroaming. B. 


About Anemones, Roses, and moles 


Anemone fulgens, about which your corre- 
spondent on page 531 has trouble, likes old 
Roman roads to grow in—at least, it 
flourishes here in made soil about a ‘foot 
deep over a pan no one knows how deep of 
stones tightly wedged together (limestone). 
Anemone hortensis also ‘thrives, and lived 
even through last winter. In our other gar- 
dens it always faded away in wet years. We 
cannot grow any show Roses except Shot 
Silk and Sovereign—luckily two desirables— 
but a great number of species Roses do ex- 
cellently. Inter alia, Wolley-Dod’s Rose is 
very charming with its rather glaucous 
foliage and rather cold pink flowers——so un- 
common—and its graceful habit. Rosa 
Hugonis is glorious, but I think we happened 
on a bad seedling of Rosa Moyesil, as it looks 
stunted and does not flower after four years’ 
trial. Of course, all these Roses, and, in- 
deed, all other plants, have had beds made 
for them, and masses of stones replaced by 
farmyard richness, besides extraneous loam 
and leaf-mould. 


surely. Most 
much in the 


folks in planting them do so 
same way as they do Crocuses, 
never allowing for expansion, consequently 
from the first they are never given a chance, 
and they soon become a conglomerated mass 
of roots, and, as a result, the corms cannot 
ripen, and so few flowers appear. I am 
drawing no imaginary picture, you can see it 
wherever you travel, big overgrown clumps 
with an odd flower or two. The only 
remedy is division, and that can take place 
in the autumn; no need to wait until spring. 
No winter kills Montbretias, they are too 
hard to be injured very much. Corms should 
be planted out 6 inches or 9 inches apart, then 
bloom will follow. If they must be planted 
in groups give more room still if possible. I 
find they bloom better in single rows, and soil 
does not seem so much a consideration as 
space in which to grow. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that Montbretias do well in town 
gardens. TOWNSMAN. 


Hidalgoa Wercklei 


This brilliant scandent plant, 
known as the ‘‘ Climbing Dahlia,’’ has never 
become very common in gardens, possibly 
because it falls short of complete hardiness. 
For a cool greenhouse, however, it is ad- 


familiarly 
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of the garden it may answer to the treatment 
usually meted out to Cobcea scandens, Mina 
lobata, Maurandya Barclayana, and similar 
subjects. The single and very brilliant 
orange-scarlet flowers do, indeed, markedly 
resemble single Dahlias, and the foliage is 
not unlike that of the popular garden plant. 
There, however, the resemblance ends, and 
in any case it is, botanically, of course, only 
fanciful. The plant is of climbing habit and 
the roots are fibrous, with an affinity to 
Dahlia and Coreopsis. It is herbaceous and 
will attain a height of 20 feet or more. The 
scarlet flowers are yellow underneath. The 
plant climbs by means of long twining 
petioles. 

H. Wercklei was discovered in Costa Rica 
at a considerable altitude by Werckle in 
1898, and the collector stated that its distri- 
bution was, apparently, prescribed, or at 
least local, in this country. The plant first 
appeared at Kew, and at once created con- 
siderable interest. 


mirably adapted, while for the embellishment cm : ae 


Re Eee 


A light, friable, and fairly rich soil is en- 
joyed by this: plant, and propagation is 
effected by cuttings. A batch of these rooted 
early should result in examples proving of 
service in the summer garden, apportioning A bed of Delphinium Coquette 
them a site in a warm and sheltered situa- 
tion. In the greenhouse the plant should be 
provided with a trellis, or may be trained to 


Six feet spikes of deep violet and blue single flowers in Hewitt’s Nurseries, Solihull 


the rafters. Its bright colouring and , 
ful growth will not fail to extract , 
measure of appreciation, 


Rareu E. Arne 


Delphinium Blue Boy 


HIS popular variety has been consis 

well shown in the last four year 

was in 1924 when Messrs, Blackmo 
Langdon gained the Award of Merit fo) 
Boy. It has uncommonly long. spik 
star-shaped flowers of a bright blue 
with a white eye. Among modern va 
Blue Boy holds a very high position by 
of the intense blue of the flowers. 
spikes attain a height of over 6 feet ai 
colour is a shade deeper than the variety 
Lansdowne. 


The Californian Fuchsia (Za 
neria californica) 


This is a handsome and distinct per 
growing in dense spreading mass 
inches high and having handsome | 
tubular flowers arranged in a leafy spik 

It is long blooming like a fiery 
through the late summer months. Thi 
it is particularly beautiful, owing to th 
dry spring which almost gave it back 
own country sun. It requires no earel 
a top-dressing of sandy material wii 
down in early spring. 

While thriving in any soil it attail 
ripest health and flowers more profus 
warm ones, and on soils of this deserip 
may be used with good effect at the 
margins of borders. a 

In consequence of its exceeding brillia 
colour and spreading habit it is well 
for wide fissures on the exposed faces 0! 
the colour telling a long way off, w 
will invade every crevice and displ 
flowery sprays so freely as to com 
clothe the whole space. : 

The plant is increased with the §) 
ease by division. This is best perforr 
autumn; planting at that time giv 
plants a good chance to become thor: 
established by the spring, when they 
give a good account of themselves. 

To get the best effect out of the plan 
necessary to plant in moderately large 
Individual plants lose much of their cl 
The tall and effective Delphinium Blue Boy H. StEv 


| 
| 


| 
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erbaceous plants massed 


s of Delphiniums and Herbaceous 
Phloxes 


INE race of Delphiniums now adorns 
r gardens through the summer months 
‘th a variety of rich purples and blues 
ers such as no other plants, hardy or 
» can rival. If the flower-stems are 
own promptly after blooming, they 
sagain in autumn. — Rich soil, or a 
4 the choice border, is not even ineces- 
dr them, though they are worthy of 
They thrive freely without attention 
xing either in shrubberies or copses, 
s well in open situations. | Phloxes 
ext to Larkspur amongst herbaceous 
. and afford. many pleasing shades of 
| A fine display of flowers may be 
fined throughout the summer and 
». Phloxes require the same general 
ent as Larkspurs, and succeed any- 
‘ It is needless to propagate them 
eed, except to raise new sorts. After 
‘ssons young shoots push from the base 
| flowering stems, and these may be 
; cuttings, which should be made about 
»s long, and inserted in a sandy com- 
ader a handlight and shaded. They 
yon strike root, and should then be 
.off or planted out. 


h time can be saved in a garden, and 
pleasure got from it, if herbaceous 
-and bulbs are used instead of bedding- 
ints, and if they are planted to a cer- 
stent as if they were bedded out. . By 
his a permanent bed is obtained which 
ave a totally different appearance at 
- seasons of the year, and yet at all 
seasons there ought to be just as much 
43 of bloom in the bed as if it had been 
1 with nothing but, say, Tulips and 
.niums.”’ 

e beds have the great advantage of 
» (at one or two of their seasons, at 
ite) an appearance which is not seen 
lay and yet is quite as effective as any 
se “* bedded out ’? beds which are to be 
y the thousand. ‘There are dozens of 
n which these beds can be arranged. 

_ herbaceous plants are more effective 
Perennial Phloxes, and the many 
ful shades of salmon, rose, pink, red, 
er, violet, and white which can now 
ily obtained make them a flower which 
asy to have a collection of. The only 
/ which Phloxes do not like are very 
oil, an insufficiency of manure at their 
sand a very dry summer. In any 
(ately good soil, and given a moist sea- 
qey can easily be grown, if the bed in 
1 they are planted is well dug and 
‘ed to begin with. In a naturally rich, 
i stiff, moist soil, they luxuriate and re- 
‘little attention. 


ed or border, in which Phloxes are to 
' having been well manured, must be 
id with them at a distance of a yard 
iquarter apart all over the bed, so as to 
| such an effect as I mean. Then at 
me they flower in the autumn it will 
ns if it was a complete and well-filled 
( Phioxes, and the effect both near and 
Histance will be bright and beautiful. 
lich for the autumn effect ; now for the 
lr one. Delphiniums, planted half- 
‘etween the Phloxes, all over the bed, 
roduce a rich effect in summer, and 
fare so many beautiful Delphiniums 
veryone who loves a garden is sure to 
10 have a good collection of them. The 
ad preparation of the bed which suits 
iloxes will suit the Delphiniums also, 
ave proved by experience. Dey: 
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Plants that bloom in the spring 


It is a long way to spring, and the summer 
and early autumn tenants in our gardens 
seem to be taking the most attention; never- 
theless, if we are to have our borders gay 
in April and May, we must look. and plan 
with that in view. The successful gardener 
must ever be working in advance if he would 
have the best display. At this date we must 
have in mind things that will brighten after 
winter’s bareness. For instance, Wallflowers 
must be got into nursery beds along with 


5o/ 


ture all the better, but if not, plants must 
still be removed, though it means puddling 
them in and watering them for a time. — 

To-day’s duty means next spring’s beauty. 


LEAHURST. 


Nerines 


These plants flower much more satisfac- 
torily if repotting is only done every few 
years. Some growers favour such potting as 
is necessary as soon as flowering is over, and 


Delphiniums in the blue border (Duke of Cambridge's Garden) at Kew 


The varieties represented in the illustration are Rev. E, Lascelles and Monarch of Wales 


Polyanthuses and hardy: Primulas, and the 
brilliant orange-flowered Cheiranthus Allionii. 
‘When in these temporary quarters, we must 
‘see that nothing impedes their progress. No 
weeds must be permitted to choke them, and 
each plant must be given room for growth, 
so that in the late autumn, when it is time 
to remove them to the place where we want 
‘them to flower, they will be nice bushy plants, 
strong and sturdy. It is a mistake to allow 
spring flowering subjects that have been 
raised from seed to stay in the seed beds too 
long. If the weather serves through mois- 


it' is probably only a matter of opinion 
whether such time is better or wait until they 
are about to. flower and start again into 
growth. Should any division of roots be 
considered, the latter is best, because the 
cleaning of the bulbs can be done satisfac- 
torily. The compost for Nerines should be a 
good one, with some lasting properties about 
it; so, if artificial manure of any sort is 
favoured, use bone-meal, which lasts very 
well. Nerines should be grown cool and 
enjoy full light. 
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Border Chrysanthemums for garden 
decoration and cut flower pur- 
poses 

[« does not follow that a variety: adapted 


for bedding purposes is at the same time 

entirely satisfactory for use in a cut state. 
I have been endeavouring for some years to 
secure varieties suitable for the dual purpose, 
and have now got a few. that do fairly come 
up to the standard.. Most of them are by 
no means new, but all are fairly distinct in 
colour, of good habit of growth, and produce 
abundance of. flowers of good form. In this 
late district I find it advantageous to use 
only young plants, these blooming at least 
a fortnight carlier than do plants got by 
division; although, as is well known, the 
latter almost invariably produce blooms of 
richer colour. The question of disbudding 
must be left to individual taste. Personally, 
I consider that really well-grown sprays are 
more decorative than are the same varieties 
disbudded. Of course, some good varieties 
are absolutely useless unless disbudded, but 
these, as a rule, are too tall in growth to 
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while the habit, if a little stiff, is yet free 


and branching, and it blooms early enough 


to suit most of us. 

LicHFIELD PurpLe.—I am not quite certain 
that this can be classed as first rate in the 
garden, but its glorious colour is so engaging 
that it must be included. It is best partially 
disbudded. Tall grower. 

Dick Barnres.—Here we have an_ ideal 
bedder, while few others can produce such 
an abundance of perfectly-formed flowers for 
cutting. Blooms, a‘rich wine-red, are not 
very large, but produced in elegant sprays. 

PLUIE D’ARGENT.—This is so ideal a bedder 
that I must include it, although just dwarf 
enough for cut flower purposes. It is, how- 
ever, probably the very best variety extant for 
wreath work. May be disbudded or left in 
sprays. 

NorManbig.—This produces very shapely 
flowers of a pale pink shade, and is a very 
good grower. 

Bette Mauve.—A very pretty shade of 
mauve-pink, produced in elegant sprays. Its 
one fault is its lateness, but it is well worth 
the trouble of providing a little protection, 


Verbascum Chaixi 


be really good garden plants. I may now 
be permitted to say a few words regarding the 
varieties I find do best in this district, when 
grown for the purposes named. They are 
not taken in order of merit, but simply as 
they occur to me. 

E_stop YELLow.—Although now a fairly 
old sort, this is still pretty near the top of 
the tree in its colour. A good, bright yellow 
in colour, like all the members of the Mme. 
Marie Masse family, to which it belongs, this 
variety blooms over a long period. 

Wittiam Ritcuiz.—Probably the best yel- 
low sport from Framfield Early White. Were 
this variety but a fortnight earlier few others 
could touch it for form, purity of colouring, 
and habit of growth. Should be partially dis- 
budded 

Cuartes Briaik.—This is a great improve- 
ment on Rabbie Burns, both in colour and 
habit of growth. The raiser tells me _ it 
sported from White Masse. Its only fault 
is that it is not entirely ‘‘ fixed,’’ a- small 
proportion reverting to the parent of this 
race of Border ’*Mums, Mme. M. Masse. 

Mrs. WILLIAM SypDENHAM.—No other deep 
crimson variety can approach this for colour, 


its bright blossoms being very delightful at 
the middle of October. 

RaLtpH PEMBERTON.—This lovely variety 
withstands rain and frost better than any 
other with which I am acquainted. In colour 
it may be described as a_ reddish-claret, 
and it requires no disbudding. 

FRAMFIELD EarLy WHITE.—Just a trifle late 
for our northern gardens, but so very good 
that we must continue to grow it, as, occa- 
sionally, we get it to open well. 

Maccir.—Although this only grows about 
18 inches high its thin, wiry stems make it 
ideal for cut flower purposes, while it is one 
of the best yellow bedders. 

WattTeR Day.—Although usually described 
as a crimson sport from Mme. Marie Masse, 
it is in reality more of a bronzy-red colour. 
It is a good ‘‘ doer,’’ producing blooms in 
abundance. 

Mrs. J. Fietpinc.—This is an excellent 
dwarf crimson-red of fine bushy habit, and 
produces plenty of medium-sized flowers. 

BRONZE NORMANDIE.—This is a_ lovely 
bronzy sport from the old Normandie, with 
every good point of the parent. C. Brair. ° 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 
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Genista 7Ethnensis — 
The Mount Etna Broom 


During the hot days of July and | 
when many shrubs need a deal of co 
keep them alive, the graceful Mou 
Genista gives us showers of its 
blossoms, 

It has a graceful drooping hak 
fairly claim to be the most brillian 
of all the genus. —— 

To those whose soil is of a 
character this shrub is indispen 
luxuriates and gives blossoms in 
indeed, this plant will grow well 
little else in the way of shrubs can 
to exist, and for this reason shou 
planted where the soil conditions ar 
scribed above. “— 

Unlike most plants that lose 
beauty as solitary specimens, t 
ideal for the purpose, and if planted 
rocks over a miniature precipice in { 
garden it will show Off its graceful } 
blossoms to the best possible advant 

Although excellent as a specime) 
obviously lends itself to other situation 
once saw this shrub utilised for a unique 
pose. It was planted thickly in a 
backed by a tall Yew hedge, “its pe 
stems clothed with myriads of tiny y 
flowers, providing a feast of quiet, gr: 
beauty that would be difficult to emulat 

Although in a young state the shoot 
sparsely clothed with soft silky foliage 
are, in older specimens, quite devo 
leaves. This, however, is not very notic 
asthe slender green shoots make exc 
substitutes, 

To those about to plant these shrubs, 
ever, it will be necessary to give a we 
warning. Owing to the fact that they 
very few roots, and these of a long wir 
character, they transplant very badly, 
only very young plants should be used. — 

It is better to purchase them in po 
there is then very little risk of loss. | 
Ing may be done in autumn or sprin 
nearly any time if from pots. 

I do not advocate cutting back at am 
with this species, for the slender bra 
will never become too crowded and 
dispose themselves in a graceful manne 

When full grown a good plant may bi 
thing from 12 feet to 18 feet high, : 
know of few shrubs that are more attr 
at this season, and none that is better ad 
for growing in hot, dry places. 

In addition to the rich golden colour | 
Pea-shaped flower they emit a_ ple 
fragrance, a feature that should com 
the plant to many. H. Steve 


Verbascum Chaixi 


HIS fine perennial Mullein should 

every flower border that is of a pi 

tion large enough to suit a plant) 
bloom may rise to a height of 8 feet. | 
a tall central spike with a number of 
side shoots. It comes well in the bordet 
to Thalictrum flavum, which almost ¢ 
it in height. The flower is of a rather 
shade of yellow than that of the sul 
coloured Thalictrum. As with all Mul 
it is likely to be attacked by the catery 
of the Mullein moth. These should be |i 
for and cleared off in June before the 
reaches the flowering stage. G, 


Everlasting Flowers: When te 
them 


There are several flowering plants.ab 
garden whose utility is not over whet 
blooms are cut. Some of them may bé 
only to begin their career of use- 
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We are grateful to our Scandinavian correspondent for his 
ybservations on the cultivation of the rare and difficult Primula 


leorum—the God’s Primula. 


_A few years ago, in company with The O'Mahony and the late 
Vir. C. F. Ball, of Glasnevin, we had the great joy of finding this 
violet-purple-flowered species growing wild on the north side of Bell 
Mekan inthe Balkans on the mountain range dividing Turkey from 
At a point south of Philippopili, the Primula was grow- 
ng and flowering freely in a very exposed and moist situation on the 


Bulgaria. 
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THE HOME OF PRIMULA DEORUM 


steep mountain side at an elevation of about 6,000 feet, and between 
patches saturated by melting snow. 

The two above illustrations show the habitat of Primula deorum. 
The scene of desolation on the left shows in the foreground the 
remains of trees of the Macedonian Pine (Pinus Peuke) that have been 
crudely felled by Bulgarian woodsmen, 
gives a nearer view of the patches of snow around which the rare 
Primula deorum was found, our small party with Bulgarian ponies 
being faintly discernible in the foreground. 


The illustration on the right 


ed and kept. We call them Everlast- 
or want of a better designation, and 
mbrace such things as Helichrysums, 
iniums, Honesty, Statice, Echinops, 
jiums, and the perennial forms of Gyp- 
a. The season is on us when many 
m can be gathered, and it is worth 
g in mind that they should be cut on 
ay day if possible, and in the case of 
-st two named, spread out on a shelf 
before being bunched or put in vases. 
should be cut, not when fully out, but 
half opened, as in their drying process 
lowers always expand further. Honesty 
1, of course, be divested of its outer 
ff leaves, as it is the silvery pods within 
ire prized. MIDLANDER. 


-r+imula deorum flowering 


RLY in March, 1927, I received from 
Ir. G. Reuthe a strong plant of this 
ire but often somewhat difficult species. 
ed in an open place with only little 
r from the sun the plant rapidly de- 
during the dry and frosty spring. 
I put some stones to give shade, not to 
hole plant, but to the roots, from all 
he earliest morning sun, and sunk a 
1 pot near the plant to make liberal 
ing from below possible. The plant 
‘recovered strength and was, in the 
an, of robust and healthy appearance. 
ving wintered admirably the plant be- 
arly to grow, and flowered in the widdle 
ay this year. The illustration shows the 
t-spike in an early state. It grew later 
derably higher and carried in a one- 
umbel not less than 13 regularly shaped 
rs expanded at the same time. Their 
was about the same as in the larger 
s of the wild P. auricula. The colour 
what resembled P. Wanda, but was 
i less bright. There was hardly any 


scent, only a faint suggestion of the ethercal 
breath the most lovely of two sisters, P. 
glutinosa, even when not in flower, gives to 
the wind. ; 


If P. deorum lacks the dainty sweetness of 


some other European Alpine Primulas, such as 
P. marginata and P. pedemontana, it stands in 


as 


Primula deorum 


other respects one of the very first. It is cer- 
tainly difficult to find a Primula, European 
or Asiatic, with such a perfect shape and 
precise appearance both in flower and growth, 
qualities which, as Mr. J. MacWatt says, 
even in times of more Bohemian tastes 
always will constitute the supreme ideals of 
a few. 

I grow this Primula in a mixture of one- 
third peat, one-third Beech leaf-mould, and 
one-third fine and coarse sand, with a little 
lime added. SIGFRID ERICSON. 

Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Gypsophila paniculata 


Propagating from cuttings 

It is well known, in the case of long- 
established plants of Gypsophilas in a garden, 
that it is almost impossible to hope for suc- 
cess to follow removal of roots, as however 
careful one may be in endeavouring to lift 
them the long tapering roots nearly always 
break, and plants do little good afterwards. 

In the circumstances it is a good thing to 
have on hand young plants for any emer- 
gency. These can be raised from seed sown 
in spring in the greenhouse or cold frame, or 
there is another way, that of striking cut- 
tings from the young shoots, which now are 
plentiful on the plants. These should be 
pulled off, a few of the lower leaves removed, 
and the shoots planted in a pan of sand and 
loam and leaf-mould, keeping them near the 
glass in a cold frame until next April, when 
they can be planted in the garden where they 
are wanted. On several occasions success 
has followed layering the lower shoots on an 
established plant, pegging them down into 
the soil, first incorporating a little sand with 
it. It may be necessary to ‘*‘ bank up’ the 
soil for such shoots, but one may often obtain 
a plant quickly by this way if the underside 
of the stem is slit, as one does in the case of 
a Carnation layer. TOWNSMaN. 
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The Progress of the Gladiolus in Australia 


HILE there is little chance of the 
Rose ever being supplanted in popular 
favour there can be no question about 
the remarkable advance in the cultivation of 
the Gladiolus in this sunny land of Australia. 
The main reasons for this, apart from its 
inherent beauty, are its ease of culture and 
adaptability to our varied climatic conditions. 
It is quite safe to say that there is not one 
month of the year wherein the Gladiolus may 
not be found in bloom in some part of 
Australia. Our Northern friends make their 
plantings in autumn for winter and spring 
flowering, whilst we in the Southern States 
make successive plantings from September 
until February with resultant crops of bloom 
from December until May. These facts, com- 
bined with the ease of culture, are no doubt 
responsible for the large numbers of recruits 
in recent years, and there are probably several 
thousands of ‘‘ glad’? enthusiasts in our 
Commonwealth to-day. The great majority of 
these growers are content to: grow a repre- 
sentative collection of the named kinds, and 
while excellent results are being attained on 
every hand by those who do so, still there is 
no doubt that the greatest progress is being 
made in the raising of new varieties. 
This fascinating phase of Gladiolus culture 
is quite within the compass of the humblest 
amateur, and is being carried out by a large 


} as 


Alymer, cream with yellow shading 


number of enthusiasts with most encouraging 
results. Messrs. Errey Bros., of Camperdown, 
Victoria, may be regarded as the pioneers 
of this work, and they are responsible for 
some of the most beautiful creations of the 
Gladiolus world. Apart from the operations 
of that firm the seedling Gladiolus activities 
are confined to amateurs with Ballarat as the 


EN 


Amethyst, rosy mauve with scarlet 
blotch 


chief centre. Unfortunately, we have no 
central horticultural body equivalent to the 
R.H.S., London, still we have a_ local 
Gladiolus Committee which sits in judgment 
on new varieties which are not officially 
recognised until they have been dealt with by 
that body. Not less than three typical spikes 


of the variety submitted must be staged on: 


the one day, and the seedling shown must be 
something entirely new in colour or else a 


September : b | 


Ivernia, faint pink with deeper pin 
shading 


marked improvement on any existing 1m 
variety. : ta 
While at present the chief aim of 
hybridiser is to produce what we call ' 
hibition ’’ Gladioli, there seems 10 | 
tendency to incline to the more decorati: 
dual purpose flower, such as the va 
Gertrude Errey, which, while quite goc 
an exhibition kind, is, perhaps, the 
beautiful decorative Gladiolus in cultiva 
at least in Australia. Perhaps the mids 
markable Gladiolus raised to date in Aust 
is Mrs. T. Rattray. This) Geaiyeawve 
Gladiolus was produced by a Ballarat 
dent about 20 years ago from a bate 
seedlings from chance saved seed, and in 
of the wonderful improvement that has 
made in the meantime it is still unbea 
as a show spike. It has been shown wil 
perfectly fresh flowers on the one spike, 
is seen on every hand during the season 
from 12 to 18 flowers per spike. The ec 
is bright rose-pink, and requires Ww 
sunny weather to bring it to perlec 
Furthermore, it is a wonderfully good pa’ 
and most of the new varieties may be tr 
to this super Gladiolus. Among the a 
varieties from Messrs. Errey Bros, per 
the best are Canberra, a rich yellow self 
much better than Golden Measure; Ens 
large red ; Gertrude Errey, delicate shell-p 
Mrs. S. A. Errey, glowing terra-cotta- 
and Marmora, a peculiar silvery-grey — 
purple blotch, one of those peculiar col 
which, while they are admired by some, 
quite obnoxious to others. Amethyst, T 
by the writer, is a new colour, rosy=m 
with a scarlet blotch, and a very Vig0 
srower. which is typical of practically 
Australian varieties. P. SyMON 
Ballarat, 
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lines on lower petals 


Mrs. Rattray, bright rose-pink, white 


New Dahlias 


4E first meeting of the present session of 
he Joint Conimittee of the Royal Horti- 
‘ultural Society and the National Dahlia 
‘ty was held at the offices of the former 
ty, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W., 
‘uesday, August 14th, quite an interest- 
eries of large and attractive flowers be- 
submitted for adjudication by the Joint 
mittee. The following varieties were 
ted for trial at Wisley in 1929 :— 
.RMANIA.—A very large spreading decora- 
flower, some g inches in diameter, having 
ts 14 inch in diameter, rather pointed, 
ling a massive flower of good fonm. 
ur, rich yellow, rather deeper in the 
re. Height only 23 feet. 

BCTA.—This promises to be a good gar- 


Cactus type of flower, having rather nar- 
florets neatly arranged, building an 


attractive flower some 6 inches to 7 inches 
across. Colour, mauve-pink. The flowers 
are borne on long, erect flower stalks. Height 
5 feet. 


AutumNn.—A most attractive flower of a type 
that may be described as large-flowered gar- 
den Cactus—really a decorative Dahlia. 
The florets are broad and build a large, full 
flower about 8 inches in diameter. Colour, 
bronzy-fawn. Height about 43 feet. 


Mrs. A. W. Piper.—Another large-flowered, 
decorative Cactus Dahlia. The florets are 
broad and long, and build a most attractive 
bloom some 8 inches in diameter. Colour, 
white, with rather greenish centre. Height 
about 43 feet. Some describe this flower as a 
hybrid Cactus. 


Fantasy.—This is sure to be a popular 


Left: Canberra, pure golden yellow self colour 
Right; Alpheus, salmon-pink with scarlet blotch 


variety. The florets are broad, pointed and 
recurving, building a most attractive, decora- 
tive flower of beautifully even fonm, about 
8 inches in diameter. Colour, scarlet, tipped 
white. Height about 4 feet. 


Miss ANNIE Lite.—The form of this large- 
flowered, decorative variety is rather unique, 
as the florets are broad and pointed, twisting 
towards the end in a most fascinating man- 
ner, building a flower of good form g inches 
to 10 inches across. Colour, rosy-mauve. 
Height only 23 feet. 


D. CamppeLL.—Another immense, decora- 
tive variety. The florets are broad and 
pointed, and build a bloom fully 10 inches in 


diameter. Colour, yellow, slightly tinted and 
flushed reddish-bronze. Height, 43 inches to 
5, feet. 


The whole of the foregoing varieties were 
shown by Messrs. James Stredwick and Son, 
Silverhill Park, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Lamb’s Lettuce, or Corn Salad 


This makes an additional autumn and 
winter salading if required. Sow the seeds 
now thinly in drills as advised for Lettuce, 
and the plants may be left fairly closely to- 
gether. This Lettuce generally proves itself 
quite hardy, and may be relied upon to 
throw up a goodly amount of leaves through- 
out the winter. 


Cardoon 

As this plant becomes fit for blanching, it 
will be necessary to remove some of the 
bottom leaves and to ascertain that the roots 
are sufficiently moist before carrying out the 
operation. The remaining leaves must then 
be drawn closely together and made secure 
with raffia, afterwards placing bands of 
brown paper round the base of the plant, 
gradually adding to such until the whole of 
the plant has been dealt with. 


Cucumbers 

The weather has been very favourable for 
these plants this season in cold frames, and 
they have yielded excellent crops. Under 
favourable climatic conditions the plants will 
still produce a quantity of fruits if regularly 
nourished and given the necessary attention. 
It will now, however, be necessary to be 
much more sparing with atmospheric mois- 
ture, and to air the frames.a little more care- 
fully, not forgetting to cover the frames up 
also each evening. 


Grass seeds 
Sow from now onwards for several weeks, 


or, if preferred, postpone until - next 
spring. Should a sowing be contemplated 


for the making of a tennis or croquet ground, 
the site must be thoroughly prepared and the 
best possible seed used for the purpose. After 
getting the surface to a fine and even finish 
scatter the seeds liberally, afterwards raking 
and rolling them in, unless the condition of 
the soil is such that the latter operation is 
better postponed for a few days. It may per- 
haps be hardly necessary to add that the sites 
chosen for such games as mentioned must be 
well-drained ones. 


Lilium candidum 

This old garden favourite should be planted 
as early in September as the bulbs can be 
obtained; likewise, any contemplated lifting 
and replanting of existing clumps should now 
be seen to. In spite of all attention, this 
Lily will not thrive under some conditions, 
and it seems almost impossible to state why. 
When planting use plenty of sharp sand 
under and around the bulbs, and avoid, if 
possible, heavy and waterlogged soils. 


Zonal Pelargoniums 

For winter and early spring flowering, 
and which have been growing in full sun out- 
of-doors, should now be got in, unless the 
weather is very favourable. A few cool 
nights will not do much harm, but should 
heavy storms of rain come at all frequently 
the plants soon show signs of distress at this 
season. The winter quarters for these zonals 
must be light, with a free circulation of air 
moving, and where a little pipe-heat may be 
drawn upon as required to maintain a tem- 
perature of about 48 degs. to 50 degs., accord- 
ing to outside conditions, 


Potting bulbs f 


This operation may éntail much or little 
labour, according to establishment require- 
ments, and it is only necessary to remind be- 
ginners that should early flowers be expected 
then the potting must be done early, and 


always remember that it is almost waste of 
time to try to force the bulbs into flower until 
they have made ample root action. 


Achimenes 

Stand these plants in a cold frame, as they 
pass out of flower, and gradually reduce the 
supply of water as the foliage dies away. 
When stems. are quite dried, the rhizomes 
may be shifted out of the soil and stored in 
dry sand in the winter. 


Black Currants 

The necessary thinning of these bushes 
may be taken in hand now if so desired, 
always remembering the essential point is to 
encourage as many good basal growths as 
possible. Old trees should have some of the 
recently fruited branches, and some of the 
older branches, cut clean away, thus con- 
centrating the energies of the plants upon 
next year’s fruiting wood. A liberal mulch 
of decayed manure given now whilst root 
action is still active would be a great help to 
old or weakly bushes, 


Pot fruit trees 

Those required for forcing purposes should 
recelve any necessary attention in potting or 
top-dressing in good time, and every encour- 
agement given them in the proper maturing 
of their fruit buds. Any dryness of the ball 
should be particularly guarded against, espe- 
cially when dealing with Peaches and Nec- 
tarines. Later pot trees of fruits only 
recently cleared of their crops may be placed 
out-of-doors to assist the ripening up of the 
wood, continuing to give such every possible 
care with regular waterings, some of which 
should be manure water for trees which have 
been heavily cropped. H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, Guildford. 


Scotland 
Schizanthus and Clarkia 


The time has again arrived when the sow- 
ings of Schizanthus and of Clarkia must be 
made to provide plants for a spring display 
‘in greenhouse or in conservatory. Coolness 
throughout is the keynote of success with 
these as of other annuals, and the seeds 
should be sown in pans or boxes of light, 
sandy soil and placed in a cold frame. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they can be pricked off into 3-inch 
pots or, if preferred, into boxes until they 
attain some size. 


Calceolaria Clibrani 

Cuttings of this very useful Calceolaria 
should now be taken from plants which were 
retained for that purpose, and which ought 
to have been well exposed. Young shoots 
of 2 inches or 3 inches slipped off with the 
heel and inserted into sandy soil make most 
satisfactory cuttings. Calceolarias, too, are 
always more satisfactory when they are 
rooted and grown under cool conditions. 


Hardy plant borders 

September is usually associated with gales, 
and precautionary measures must be taken 
in order to secure the taller hardy plants. 
Reinforce the present supports if it appears 
necessary to do so, and give all a final tie. 
Ii the tying can be done loosely yet securely 
a ** bunched-up ”’ effect may be avoided. If 
time permits it is advisable to cut over 
withered flowers or seed pods on hardy plants 
which have ceased to be effective. 


Dahlias 

In the majority of cases in this district 
Dahlias have been very disappointing and 
very much later than usual. If they can be 
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encouraged in any manner it is wor 
to do so, but, it may be feared 
lack their customary stature and } 
A little thinning may result in 
blooms, but thinning at this seas 
not be overdone. 


Melons 

This is the time at which M 
in light soil which has been put 
begin to show the symptoms of ¢ 
only cure (if there be a cure) is 
of sulphur and quicklime placed 
stem and changed frequently. 
bined with a drier atmosphere, y 
hold the disease in check until the fr 
ripened. Ventilate early in the 
when the sun is bright. 


Stove plants , 
Where Ixoras, Crotons, am 
Orchids are grown in the stove it 
been possible to discontinue the fires, 
ing done this for a week: or two latel 
vation was kept upon the mornin 
meter, and each morning it was 
under 60 degs. For some kinds | 
that may be sufficiently high, but 7 
to keep the pipes at least moderate] 
More ventilation, of course, may 
in such a case, and at any rate th 
will be harder and the wood riper 
points being of advantage for winter 
ing subjects. Shade may be dispen | 
now, or, if it be considered necessary, 

ought to be lessened. 


Roses 
Hybrid Tea Roses, round about this ti 
and in view of the current weather, may 
giving trouble as far as mildew is concern 
Beds in the vicinity of a brick wall app 
to be more readily affected than others, 
though, of course, some Roses, such as, 
instance, Mrs. Henry Morse, appear to 
more susceptible than others. Flowers 
sulphur freely applied will usually effec) 
cure if the treatment is persisted with. 1 
summer growths of Rambling Roses m 
by no means be neglected, and these ou; 
to be tied in out of harm’s way. It is qu 
permissible to thin out the weaker grow 
when tying is being done. This class | 
done exceptionally well during a try 
season. 


Raspberry plantations 

The crop having now been gathered th 
is no point in leaving the canes whieh hi 
borne the fruit to extract further nouri 
ment from the soil. These ought now to 
cut cleanly out and, at the same time, 4 lil 
thinning can be done among the young ¢an 
It is best to uproot these, as cutting th 
over at the ground level merely encoura 
the production of weak and _ worth! 
suckers. 


The kitchen garden 

Ripening Pea straw from which the pi 
have been gathered ought, along with 1 
stakes, to be promptly removed. The latt 
if they will be useful in the course of anotl 
season, should be stored, if past their usel 


ness they can be burned. Rotting Pea stal 


are very apt to breed fungus. The earthi 
of Celery will now claim attention. This 
best done gradually; a little at a time 
preferable to a large bulk of soil put i 
position at one operation. Should the s 
be dry let the trenches be very thoroug! 
watered, and a little fertiliser applied Pp 
viously will assist the plants. Dust the folia 


with soot if fly or spot be seen. 


1 W. McGuFFoe. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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IN A CORNISH GARDEN 


Chrysanthemum maximum or Ox-eye Daisy, Scabiosa caucasica, and Dresden China Daisies 


Carnations and Daisies 


E air is scented with cloves from the 
autiful Carnations, which, although 
ey look delicate and aristocratic, are 
ardy, and require very little attention. 
|, the poorer the soil the better they 
to flourish, and cuttings taken while 
are in bloom always root. 
te, rich red, rose and white, yellow, 
striped with red and flesh pink, and all 
ades of mauve—what a riot of colour 
erfume ? 
ie thrifty gardeners think it waste to 
, Which is false economy, as the bloom 
ller, and the buds left on are later than 
yal bloom, and so die away, or are very 
The Allwoodis provide the pastel 
3, and are very tall and erect. 
sies are very charming this month from 
ige ‘* Mayfield Giant’ to the ‘‘ Wee 
en China,’’ which is surely a necessity ! 
is not only beautiful, but lasts from 
until cut off by frost. True, it does 
st long in water, the flowers turning 
alls of fluff. 
ean Lilies (blue) are in flower. The 
vave was a good understudy for their 
il home, making them particularly fine 
ear—three fine heads on a small clump 
not unusual. 
liolus colours seem even more glowing 
Isual. ‘‘ Mr. Mark’’ and ‘‘ Master 
e,’ arranged together in a crystal high 
look glorious. Loving cups with three 
*s also look ideal in brown, holding yel- 
rladiolus. 
have a joyous time choosing new 
; the old ‘‘ Queen of Fragrance ’’ is 
to beat, with its haunting scent, thick 
ment-like petals, and fine colour. I 
seen nine perfect blooms on one stalk. 
> Rose, ‘‘ His Majesty,’’ flowered five 
last year, and is none the worse. 
1e of the Roses are allowed any manure 
one-meal in spring and autumn, and 


very little at a time. Bone-meal is invalu- 
able for all plants, especially for amateurs’ 
use, who so often imagine if a little is good, 


more must be better, with disastrous results 


if the manure is drastic. Even bone-meal 
must be mixed with discretion !—and earth. 

Auriculas respond most happily to it, and 
it keeps the plants from being bony and 
gnarled. | What exquisite little gems Auri- 
culas are, especially the grey-blues and dull 
fawns. 

Scabious, too, last several years if cut 
back in autumn to 3 inches from the ground 
and covered with wood or coal ash. In 
spring they tear their ‘‘ eiderdown ”’ and leap 
out of bed to make beautiful branching, lace- 
like bushes, and the delightful flowers are 
some of the longest lasters as cut flowers. 
Arranged with Lady Grass they are ideal. 

Tue Datsy. 
When the world’s weight is on the mind, 

And all its black-winged fears affright, 
Think how the Daisy draws her blind 

And sleeps, without a light. ANON. 

Truro, Cornwall. 


VEGETABLES 


Diseases of Tomatoes 


HE popularity of the Tomato seems to 

be increasing each year, and there are 

few owners of greenhouses who do not, 
at the present time, set aside some portion 
of the house to their culture. A large per- 
centage of the fruit is still imported, or is 
obtained from one of the intensive glass- 
house areas, such as that situated in the Lea 
Valley, where several hundreds of acres of 
glass are devoted to the growing of this 
fruit, but nevertheless its cultivation in the 
home garden and glasshouse is increasing. 
In view of this, therefore, it seems necessary 
that some of the more important diseases 


affecting this crop should be studied and sug- 
gestions made regarding the most satisfac- 
tory, but practical, means of control. With 
glasshouse crops, owing to the conditions 
under which the plants are grown, diseases 
spread rapidly, but, owing to the same con- 
dition, steps taken to control these diseases 
are more likely to result in success than with 
outside crops. In a large measure, too, the 
control of diseases under glass can be effected 
by altering certain conditions in the house, 
such as ventilation, temperature, or mois- 
ture, and this side of the question will be 
dealt with under the various control means 
suggested. 

Tomato MitpEw.—This is the most com- 
mon disease of Tomatoes, and is known 
sometimes as ‘‘ mould ”’ or ‘‘rust.’’ It is 
particularly prevalent if the season has been 
wet and the atmosphere humid, while rank, 
sappy growth favours its development. It is 
easily recognised, and makes its first appear- 
ance as pale, brownish patches on the under- 
surface of the leaves. Later, these spots are 
seen on the upper surface. As the disease 
progresses, the patches turn darker in colour 
and become purple, at which stage the mere 
shaking of the plant is sufficient to release 
numerous spores. ‘With regard to control, 
light is unfavourable to the development of 
the spores, and care should be taken in plant- 
ing that the plants are not grown too close. 
Neither should they be grown rank, and 
when the disease is present in the house, the 
badly-infected leaves should be cut out, which 
procedure will have the effect of admitting 
more light and air round the plants. A dry 
atmosphere is also helpful, and this can be 
obtained by a correct adjustment of the ven- 
tilators. With regard to artificial means of 
control, sulphur, in one of its forms, cer- 
tainly checks the disease, even if it does not 
cure it. Dusting with ordinary flowers of 
sulphur has, however, two disadvantages, 
namely, that it is difficult to apply the sul- 
phur so that it comes in close contact with 
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all the spores of the fungus, and, secondly, 
that it messes the fruit. Comparatively 
recently a mechanical vaporiser has come on 
the market called the ‘‘ Rota Generator,”’ 
and, in the writer’s opinion, this provides the 
best means of control, as it divides the sul- 
phur into very fine particles and fills the 
house with a “ fog’”’ of sulphur. At the 
same time, however, it does not disfigure the 
fruit. It is best to use the lamp at regular 
intervals throughout the season, both as a 
preventative and control to the ‘‘ mildew.”’ 

Stripe Disease.—This is a disease caused 
by a bacteria, and is so called because of the 
long, brown stripes produced on the stem. 
In addition to the stem, the leaves and fruit 
are affected, the former taking on a shrivelled 
appearance, and the latter by brown, sunken 
markings or pits. It is quite a prevalent 
disease, but is not so fatal in results as 
‘““mildew,’’ and, if taken in time, can be 
controlled. The disease is usually brought 
about by the application of too much manure, 
particularly of a nitrogenous nature, result- 
ing in a soft, rapid growth. Now a potash 
manure has a tendency to reduce the rate of 
growth, and the application of this manure 
therefore will reduce the disease consider- 
ably. It is best to apply the potash as a 
solution as follows :—Dissolve 3 lb. potash 
in 50 gallons of water, and apply 1 pint of 
this to each plant per week. Eventually, 
clean growth will come, and the disease dis- 
appear. 

Biorcuy Ripeninc.—As the fruit ripens, it 
will be noticed sometimes that whereas most 
of the area shows a healthy red appearance, 
patches are found which are hard and of a 
greenish yellow or orange colour. These 
areas will remain hard even if the rest of the 
fruit is overripe. In some cases these mark- 
ings are waxy in appearance, which leads to 
the disease being called ‘‘ waxy patch.” 
This disease may be due to several causes, 
namely, ‘‘ stripe ’’ disease, a fungus invad- 
ing the root, excessive sunlight, and a de- 
ficiency of nitrogen and potash. If it is 
severe, it may be reduced somewhat by apply- 
ing potash as recommended for the control 
of ‘‘ stripe,’’ but it is essential that the soil 
be properly manured before the next season 
by applying a reliable Tomato base dressing 
or good stable manure at the rate of 14 lbs. 
per square yard. 

Botrytis Stem Rot.—This disease, be- 
sides attacking Tomatoes, is prevalent on 
many plants grown under glass. It is a 
disease often occasioned by bad _ pruning 
when reducing some of the leaves, and 
therefore, can be eliminated by a correct 
handling of the knife. It is often seen on 
jagged stumps of leaf-stalks as a greyish 
powder, and later appears on the stem as 
sunken ragged areas. When pruning side 
shoots, etc., the cut should be clean and close 
to the stem. The disease is also occasioned 
by crowding of the plants and bad ventila- 
tion, which factors should be remedied as far 
as possible. 

The above are the more important diseases 
of the Tomato plant. In describing these 
diseases, it is noticed that they are usually 
occasioned by such causes as insufficient ven- 
tilation, overcrowding and manuring or in- 
correct temperature, and steps taken to 
rectify such conditions will have as great an 
effect in producing disease-free plants as by 
the application of fungicides. 

H. I. Kincston. 


Tomatoes: Feeding and over- 
feeding 


The midway time between the season to a 
grower of Tomatoes is an important one, as 
then he is able to form some idea as to the 
extent of the crop, and has a natural desire 
to hasten on the ripening of the fruit as 
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quickly as possible. These remarks have 
reference to indoor-grown plants only. Some 
of them will be in large pots or boxes ; others 
planted out in beds inside the house. Those 
in pots and boxes will show the first results, 
as a rule, but owing to limited root run, will 
be over first. The rule is that stimulants 
should not be applied before the first fruits 
have set; but after that Tomatoes benefit by 
help of food. The danger is, in the hands of 
an inexperienced grower, lest the stimulant 
should be given too strong and too often. 
‘Lhe directions on proprietary fertilisers, as 
shown on the tins, should be adhered to, and 
not departed from at all. It is easy to over- 
do and sicken a plant. Stimulants made 
from cow or horse dung, or sheep droppings, 
should be given in diluted water when it is 
the colour of weak tea. Twice a week will 
be ample for administering it, and this should 
be after the ordinary watering, not as a sub- 
stitute. Cold water should not be given 
Tomatoes under glass. If given milk-warm 
no check will follow, and the fruit swells 
quicker. 

Some of the large leaves can be cut away, 
but avoid doing so immediately close to a 
bunch of fruit, as it not infrequently stops 
swelling. It is better to give such leaves a 
twist and tie them back so that their decay 
will be hastened. LEAHURST. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Preparing winter flowers 
if HOSE who would have a good display of 


flowers in the short, dark days of winter 

must make good use of the present time 
in preparing the plants. Not only the many 
good things that naturally flower in winter, 
but, above all, by hastening or retarding, as 
the case may be, such plants as can be pressed 
into the service by special modes of culture, 
so that there may be an abundance of bloom 
in their glass structures just at the time when 
Nature puts on her most dismal garb outside, 
and when we are glad to turn to our glass- 
houses for floral treasures wherewith to 
beautify the dwelling-house. There is sucha 
variety to select from that it would be im- 
possible to detail even the best, but I will 
briefly name those that give such general 
satisfaction that they cannot be left out, and 
being of easy culture are well suited to the 
wants of those with limited means at disposal. 


ABUTILONS, especially Boule de Neige, the 
freest flowering of all, and pure white, should 
now be set out-of-doors, and, if they need re- 
potting, it should be done at once, so that 
they may be well established by autumn. The 
blooms should be kept picked off, so as to 
concentrate the strength of ‘the plants in the 
growth for use when flowers are in greater 
request. If they are large, tall plants they 
should be very securely fastened against the 
effects of wind, and a_ sheltered position 
should be selected for tender-foliaged plants 
of this kind, as on the perfect maturing of the 
leaves depends the ripening of the wood and 
capacity for producing flowers in winter. 


BROWALLIA ELATA and B. alba, if sown now, 
make excellent winter-flowering plants, and, 
being of an annual character, are-readily in- 
creased by seed. Sow at once in pots, and 
pot off singly into 3-inch pots, pinch out the 
points of the shoots to induce a dwarf, bushy 
habit, and shift into 4-inch or 5-inch pots as 
soon as well rooted. They will make nice 
useful decorative plants in this sized pot, and 
for supplying cut flowers they are invaluable, 
having a resemblance to very large Forget- 
me-nots. 

Arum Lity (Calla zthiopica) is too well 
known to need any description. 
flowering plants should be repotted now, and 


For early-- 
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set out-of-doors on a bed of coal-as 
they will soon-develop a crowd of n 
and if set in gentle warmth in Octobe 
flower in mid-winter. They need p 
root moisture. J 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM is one of the 
liable of bulbs or roots for w 
Bulbs should be repotted now in a 
soil, and set in a frame. If a lit 
heat is available plunge the pots, anc 
water will be needed for some time 
a gentle dewing over with the syr 
shutting up as the sun declines, to 
damp, genial temperature; they 
plants, ready to flower when move 
warm house or pit in October. 
CELOSIA PYRAMIDALIS.—This very 
annual may be grown to a large size 
early and grown on by successive s 
larger pots, and the blooms kept pin 
until the autumn; but if this has 
made, the seed can be sown now, 
yield very useful late-flowering 
grown in small pots, or if several 
into larger pots or boxes. They 
valuable as cut flowers. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—No garden is 
without its collection of Chrysanthemut 
they stop a gap it would be hard to 
out them, and every year finds their 
extending. Not only are the 
flowering varieties more largely grown | 
ever, but the late winter varieties are m 
quite a speciality of by many. the 


naturally late in flowering, and — 
increased by_ every possible means; the) 
kept out-of-doors until severe frosts mal 
compulsory to house them, and they are 
only sheltered from cold or rough weath 
shaded house being utilised so that they 
retarded in good condition into the new } 
and at Christmas they are now as plen 
as they used to be in November. 
Eupatoriums are especially useful for 
ter flowers; they are easy of culture a 
much troubled by insect pests. Jf pl 
were struck in spring they should be r 
now for potting into their flowering pots, 
must be pinched to induce _well-bran 
plants. E. odoratissima 1s, perhaps, the 
of all for winter. —. 
MIGNONETTE should be sown now 1 4 
and s-inch pots, making the soil very 
and sowing the seed thinly on the surf 
cover very lightly and set in a frame, sha 
from sunshine until the seed germin: 
then keep fully exposed on all favour 
occasions, and in winter set on a shelf 
the glass. The large-flowered Miles’ 5 
is a good sort. ; 
PeLaRGoniums of the Zonal kinds 
amongst the very best of what used t 
called summer bedders that have been pre 


SPARMANNIA AFRICANA is one of the 1 
flowering of all plants that enliven the 
ter months, and, although of very @as) 
ture, it is comparatively little grown. 
supplying cut flowers large specimens 4! 
best, and if these have been shortenet 


¢ 


»wering they will now be covered with 
‘owing shoots, and will be benefited 
@ placed out-of-doors for a few weeks 
wmny position. If placed in a warm 
use in winter they flower for many 
‘sn succession. Small plants are most 
or indoor decorations. 
OSTYLIS COCCINEA is an_ invaluable 
plant that flowers naturally very late 
in, or the early part of winter, out- 
It produces brilliant scarlet spikes 
like miniature Gladiolus, but they 
ily get cut by the early frosts, and 
put a poor display; but if lifted and 
sand placed in a cool house, they con- 
4 flower throughout the winter. Plant 
slumps in May, and lift in October. 
TS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE, are such 
al favourites that everyone at least 
‘an attempt to grow them. The single 
‘kinds may be grown in beds, like 
aries, but the best results are ob- 


‘from young plants put out on fresh 
(April, about 1 foot apart. The double 
-such as Neapolitan, Marie Louise, 
omte de Brazza, double white, being 
pnder, require protection from a glass 
expected to flower in winter. They 
e transplanted in April to rich soil in 
jially-shaded position, and kept well 
‘lin dry weather, and all runners kept 
They must be lifted with good balls 
fa in October, and potted or planted in 
‘filled with manure:and good soil, to 
nem close to the glass.. They require 
intilation when it is mild, but must be 
‘| well) when frost prevails, and they 
irepay the attention bestowed on them, 
G: 


Freesias 


‘e plants should now be repotted, and 
etter to do this before they commence 
iw again than after. By a little 
|| they can be had in bloom at Christ- 
‘The flowers are then most valuable in 
istate. Anyone can grow the Freesia 
‘sa greenhouse or a garden frame, and 
orthy of remark that the less artificial 
ae plants have, the flowers, although 
‘ early, are much larger. Those who 
lenty of bulbs may grow them so as to 
‘ne specimens by planting them in pans 
hes to 16 inches in diameter. I culti- 
“hem this way last season, but they are 
suseful when grown in pots, placing 
leight strong bulbs in a 5-inch pot, and 
Specimen makes a very pretty object 
e table. In the matter of soil, the 
1s not very particular, but it should 
| too light. No doubt they would grow 
(3 in good garden soil if some sand 
‘ixed with it. I make up a compost of 
iparts loam and leaf-soil with a sprink- 
sand, and this mixture suits them ad- 
ly. The bulbs should now be shaken 
the old soil, and the largest selected 
wering. Grow the small ones in rather 
pans, to get them strong enough for 
Mt year. As soon as potted, remove 
jto a cold frame, or place them on a 
| shelf in the greenhouse. It may be 
‘ime before they show signs of growth, 
€ soil should be kept fairly moist, and 
wth increases, the plants will require 
liberal supplies of water. So long as 
Joes not reach them they will take no 
and if desired they may remain in the 
until they come into flower. But if 
nts are wanted in bloom at Christmas 
must be placed in the warmest part of 
reenhouse at the end of October, and 
the middle of December be taken to a 
where the temperature is not Jess than 
{s. by night and 70 degs. by day. It is 
take to withhold water as soon as they 
t of flower, for they require a liberal 
ntil the foliage is quite yellow. J. 
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infested with American 
is particularly trouble- 
some this season 


Apple shoots 
blight, which 


American Blight on Apple trees 


HIS pest is often most troublesome dur- 

ing September and October, but if timely 

precautions are taken to arrest its pro- 
gress when it first appears, time will be saved 
in the end and the trees greatly benefited. I 
have no new practice to bring forward as to 
its destruction, but would draw attention to 
early removal of the pest. This is of great 
importance, as many young trees are ruined 
if left too long. ‘American Blight is certainly 
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one of the worst enemies of the Apple tree, 
and when once introduced into a garden it 
is only by persistent and. repeated eftorts that 
it is kept in check. This pest does not keep 
on the upper surface of the bark, but gets 
into the cracks and crevices of the tree, and 
though the injury caused is not seen at 
the moment, in time it produces canker, and 
the trees are ruined. 

The danger lies in young trees being 
attacked, as they are sd soon injured and 
disfigured. When very old trees are attacked 
it is almost useless to try and save them, as 
the old wounds harbour the blight and pre- 
vent remedies being applied. If possible, old 
trees so affected should receive a winter 
dressing of clay and soluble petroleum well 
mixed together to the thickness of paint. 
This will do much good, care being taken to 
thoroughly paint over two or three times the 
old wounds or cankered parts of the tree, re- 
moving all decayed portions before applying 
the paint. I do not think there is any better 
remedy for young trees than paraffin or 
petroleum, using a brush and touching all 
affected parts. I have also used soluble 
paraffin and clay at this season with equal 
success. When young trees are badly in- 
fested with the aphis the use of a quantity of 
paraffin in a raw state is not a safe remedy; 
I would prefer using Gishurst Compound in a 
strong state, mixing sufficient Gishurst with 
a little water and well rubbing all over the 
bark. Soluble paraffin is also a safer remedy 
than the raw material if a great quantity is 
used, and is very effective: The use of the 
raw material must not be condemned, as on 
older trees it) is. very efficacious when care- 
fully used. Soft soap and tobacco. water 
applied in a liquid state is a good remedy. 
Whatever insecticide is used it is necessary 
to thoroughly wet or paint the infested places, 
well rubbing the mixture in with the brush, 
and to do the work as early as possible. The 
aphis having a woolly covering, merely 
syringing or wetting the bark will not reach 
it; indeed, without hard rubbing it cannot be 
dislodged. All ties that are near the insect 
should be removed and burnt, old nails re- 
moved and reburnt or heated, and wire 
dressed with the raw petroleum. If such 
precautions are taken when first observed, 


-_ much time and labour will be saved and the 


trees maintained in a healthy condition. 


AS DB. 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.G. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in uny one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


_ Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, oT 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 


do not undertake to name more than four spect 


issue immediately following their receipt. We do : 

not reply to queries by post. mens at one time. 
mum maximum in variety, Solidago, Loose- 
FLOWER GARDEN strifes, ‘and Lysimachias; and bulbous sub- 
Planting a new garden jects such as Daffodils, Tulips, Crocuses, 
(Winifred K. Skinner).—All ground, — Scillas, Muscari, Chionodoxa, Anemones, 
whether intended for trees, shrubs, flowers, Camassias, Snowdrops, Snowflakes, _and 
or vegetables, should be thoroughly trenched MHyacinths. It is yet too early, to plant either 


and, especially in the case of vegetables, en- 
riched with farmyard manure. Most _ her- 
baceous plants may be put in in September, 
including Pzeonies, Delphiniums, Phlox, 
Campanulas, Scabious, Geums, Potentillas, 
Lychnis, Achilleas, Liliums, Sidalceas, 
Phlomis, Eryngiums, Bergamots, Thalic- 
trums, Veronicas, Cranebills, Chrysanthe- 


trees, shrubs, or Roses, but positions may be 
prepared for Sweet Peas and Carnations; 
the seeds of the former being sown about 
September 15th. Hardy annuals may be 
sown now in the positions in which they 
are to bloom. These include Cornflowers, 
Collinsias, Lavatera, Gypsophila elegans, 
Linum grandiflorum, rubrum, Candytuft, 
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Viscaria, Nemophilas, Eschscholtzias, Gilia 
densiflora, Scabious, Godetias, Nigella, 
Acroclinium roseum, Silene, lonopsidium 
acaule, etc. All water side plants may be 
got in, such as Iris, Trollius, Saxifraga pel- 
tata, Calthas, Lysimachias, Hemerocallis, 
Spireeas, Mimulus, Primulas, Sagittaria, 
Butomus umbellatus, Cyperus longus, and 
Water Forget-me-nots. 

Kitchen Garden.—Turnips may now be 
sown, also Spring Caboage, such as Flower 
of Spring and Ellams Early, Tripoli Onions 
and hardy Lettuce, such as Hardy Winter 
White Cos, Winter Density, and Trocadero, 
the latter a Cabbage Lettuce. Other seeds 
which may be sown at the present time in- 
clude Corn Salad, Radish, Spinach, and 
about October roth sow a line of Broad 
Beans to stand the winter. Quantity of seeds 
required : Turnips, Spinach, and Corn Salad 
3 ozs. each, Broad Beans 1 pint, the remain- 
der 3 oz. of each. 

Seeds for next year’s sowing: 1 bushel of 
Potatoes of two kinds, early and late, 1 pint 
of Runner Beans and 1 pint of Broad Beans, 
2 ozs. Beet, Celery 34 0z. or 50 plants, Toma- 
toes 1 packet at 1s. 6d. or 24 plants, 1 07. 
Lettuce (Cos) Balloon or Prince of Wales, 
1 az. Lettuce (Cabbage) Webbs’ Continuity, 
2 ozs. Bedfordshire Champion Onions, 3 
pints of Peas in three varieties, such as On- 
ward, Gradus, and William Gladstone, 3 ozs. 
Turnips Early Snowball for successive sow- 
ings, 2 ozs. Radishes, and 1 oz. Carrot Inter- 
mediate. 

You omit to mention Borecoles, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower, Savoys, etc., 
but any of these may be planted between the 
Potatoes, and in due course supply excellent 


food. In case you decide to grow any of 
them a + oz. of seed will be necessary in 


each case. These should be procured early 
in the new year—not before—and sown carly 
in April. 


Making a bog garden 

I wish to make a small bog garden in a 
damp place in my garden. I have dug it out to 
a depth of 3 feet, removing the heavy plastic 
yellow clay which forms the soil in that spot. 
[ propose to puddle the clay in the bottom 
of the pit and fill it with half-rotted rubbish 
and weeds, grass cuttings,. half-burnt rub- 
bish, dead leaves, and fibrous loam, Should 
I add some peat in the top spit or two? I 
hope to grow hardy Cypripediums, amongst 
other things. SmlivivOe 

| Your plan is satisfactory, except that you 
have made no allowance for the draw- 
ing off of surplus water, a rather important 
point; for whereas during the summer 
months it is advisable to have the surface 
covered with a few inches of water, it is 
often advantageous to be able to draw this 
off during winter. An outlet, containing 
a brass plug valve for preference, should 
therefore be fixed at 6 inches below the sur- 
face for this purpose, and a similar plug at 
the bottom which could be opened occasion- 
ally would prove helpful in keeping the bog 
sweet; and above all a small trickle of water 
should always flow, through the bog. Yes, 
add some peat, one-third of the whole, and 
sandy grit, to the top foot of the bed, in- 
creasing this to one-half of the mixture in 
the spaces allotted to such things as Cypri- 
pediums. } 


Diseased Violas 

(J. C. Holt)—Your specimens this time 
came duly to hand, and on examination we 
find that they are affected with a Foot Rot, 
due to an attack by fungus. You can do 
nothing except go carefully over the plants 
and remove and burn all those that are 
affected. All the rest should be given a good 
soaking with Cheshunt Compound. The 
recipe is :—-Powdered copper sulphate, 2 ozs. ; 
powdered ammonium carbonate, 11 ozs. 
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These ingredients should be _ thoroughly 
mixed together and placed in a_ tightly 
stoppered bottle and left for 48 hours. At any 


time after the 48 hours a_ solution of 
Cheshunt Compound can be made by taking 
1 oz. of the mixture and dissolving it in 
2 gallons of water. If the cork is replaced in 
the stock bottle the mixture will keep for a 
long time. ‘The solution should be used so 
soon as it is made up. ‘The disease was pro- 
bably introduced into your garden by means 
of manure or diseased plants. If you can 
control the disease the plants which you save 
should be re-propagated and moved to a fresh 
site. Please note that we do not answer 
queries through the post. 


Diseased Primroses 


(G. G. E.).—-Your plants are affected with 
a leaf spot which appears to us to’ have been 
caused by an insect in the centre of each 
blotch. There is a tiny puncture caused by 
some sucking-mouthed creature, probably a 
capsid. We can find no trace of a fungus 
present. All the marked foliage should be 
carefully cut away and burned, and if the 
trouble reappears next season, an event we 
do not consider likely, please send us speci- 
mens earlier in the season and we may then 
be able to identify the cause of the trouble 
with a little more certainty. We do not think 
it is necessary to destroy the plants. 


Phlox trouble 

(T. R.).—We have received your specimens, 
but they arrived in such a dry condition that 
it was impossible for us to determine the 
cause of damage. The pith of the shoots ap- 
peared to have been mined by some creature, 
but we failed to find any trace of the culprits. 
If you would like to send us another sample 
packed in a tin box we shall be pléased to 
examine it for you and report in due course. 


Mice taking Crocuses 

Can any of your readers suggest how to 
protect Crocuses from mice? They find 
them wherever planted. I have caught num- 
bers with traps and poison, and have a cat 
in the garden, but still find it impossible to 
grow them; and the day after planting only 
husks remain. Nortu Ripine. 

{ You might try dipping the Crocus corms 
in red lead, in the same way that gardeners 
often have to do early Peas, and we think 
you will find this effective. | 


ROSES 
Seedling Rose 


(Amateur Grower).—It is not possible. to 
form an opinion of the merits of a seedling 
Rose from a solitary bloom, but we should 
say, judging from the strength of growth, 
size, colour, and texture of the bloom, that 
there should be room for such a seedling. 
When you get sufficient quantity of bloom 
it might be worth while bringing it before 
either the National Rose Society or the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


Roses dying 

Enclosed you will find one of my Roses. I 
had about 60 and they have all died except 
about a dozen. Would you kindly hold an 
inquest upon it, and if you could tell me what 
to do to stop this heavy ‘‘ mortality ’’ you 
would have my heartfelt thanks? The Roses 
seemed to spring into life in the spring, be in 
a hurry to bloom, and then gradually the 
leaves turned brown, dropped off, and the 
plant shrivelled up and died. I have given 
them liquid-manure from stables and syringed 
them with copper sulphate and lime, but it 
made very little difference. Ramblers thrive, 
so do other flowers, but the ones I think most 
of die off. Curer Mourner. 


[We have carefully examined the specimen 
sent, and beyond the fact that all the roots 
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have been killed we cannot find a 
for the death of the plants. Are 
that you have not tried to be too 
them? We take it that the plants ) 
ones, and you say that they sprang 
and then died off. It appears to 4 
something happened at that period t 
roots. Liquid-manure should not be 
Roses until they have become well 
lished and have developed good stron; 
systems. It may be that some soil cond 
produced sickly growth and_ the — 
manure applied finished the plants off, 
another attempt and leave the Roses - 
and establish themselves, and we se 
reason why they should fail, provided 
drainage of the soil is good. Stagnant y 
would kill the roots. If the plant roots 
allowed to dry out considerably before 
were planted it would cause the same th 
Spotted Rose foliage ; a 

(H. J. Walker).—We have examined 
Rose leaves and can find nothing that » 
account for the spots which are present 
appears to us that they have been caus 
one of three ways. (1) A few drops of 
followed by hot sunshine. (2) Damaged 
spray fluid used either as a fungicide o 
secticide. (3) Damaged by a little arti 
manure falling on the foliage while | 
applied to the soil. In any case we dc 
think you need worry. We noticed tha 
leaves had been damaged some time ag 
an insect, and early spraying with a 
insecticide should prevent this another 
The insects had nothing to do with the |: 


spots. 
GREENHOUSE 


Arum Lily and Mushroom spawn 

(Amateur).—‘‘ The Amateur’s Gi 
house,’’ by T. W. Sanders, price Ssuum 
help you with the cultivation of the | 
and other greenhouse plants. Mushroon 
If you prepared the material for the be 
the proper manner and at the back of a 
wall Mushrooms should have appearec 
fore this. The probability is that the sj 
required soaking. We suggest you ma 
new bed, introducing the spawn when 
temperature has receded to 75 degs. t 
degs. 


Disfigured Geranium (Pelargonium 
leaves 

(H. R. I.).—This is due to one of 
things: (1) The plants are badly pot bi 
and have been left too dry for too lor 
time, or (2) the plants have been giver 
strong a dose of artificial or liquid mai 
possibly when in a dry state. In future 
clear water only and admit a little mor 
to the plants night and day. 


Azaleas and Cyclamen 
(I. M. Shand).—Garden  sweepings 
scarcely suitable for growing Azaleas in, 
cannot be compared with woodland 
mould which has been stacked and the 
rendered very suitable. Under the cir 
stances it might be advisable to repot 
plants as you suggest, but add at least 
third of good leaf-mould and sharp san 
the compost. After potting stand om 4 
of ashes in a cool and partially shaded p 
such as the north side of a wall, until 
second week in October, when they show 
placed in a cool greenhouse. You will 
nothing by placing them in the greenh 
at the present time. Syringe the plants d 
and water with extreme care; if this Js 
rectly done your plants will regain their 
green appearance. 
Cyclamen.—A cool frame on the north 
of a wall, with a bed of ashes for the 
to stand upon, is the best possible place 
these plants at the present time. ~ 
should be syringed daily and watered 
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ce and care, and the same applies 
iring of the frame. Full sunshine 
ot be permited to reach the plants 
e second week in October, unless 
ts are being forced for special pur- 
ou would not help them by placing 
9 close to the glass at the present 
Yes, remove the matted roots when 
up the ripened corms, but at no other 


‘controlled by raking up and burning 
‘leaves when they fall from the tree. 
(tips of the shoots should be removed 
ned at pruning time, and in addition 
‘st spray the tree with lime sulphur. 
du say, you have done, but you have 
» doing it at the correct time. Using 
‘iphur in the autumn is useless as a 
ifor Apple Scab, the fungicide must be 
men the tree is in the pink bud stage, 
en the flower trusses are just show- 
jur, but before they begin to open. A 
spraying should be given when all the 
ave dropped from the flowers. Lime 
| should be used at the strength of 
illons of water for the first spraying, 
‘the second one a weaker solution must 
ilied to the variety Cox’s Orange, 
|. 1-99 gallons water, or serious leaf 
may result. Your Peasgood was free 
pple Scab, but should be sprayed as a 
ative. 

try trouble 


e).—Your Raspberry shoot has been 
‘d earlier in the season by Aphis. You 
‘vent this very largely by spraying the 
with a good tar-oil wash during the 
‘months, for preference in January or 
a February. The spraying should be 
‘hen little or no wind is present, and 
juch more effective if rain does not 
vhin 48 hours of application. A good 
lof tar-oil should be bought and ap- 
ccording to the vendor’s instructions. 
for an outbreak of Aphis next season, 


le a good nicotine wash at once if it 
3. 

$ 

T. Reader).—It appears from your 
‘hat most of your troubles are due to 
| within the last few years. You will, 
rse, carry on with the control of the 
‘Bug, and you would find that fumiga- 
ith calcium cyanide would help you 
uch in this respect. The soil sample 
} very exhausted, and you would do 
/ remove as much of the inside border 
| can without disturbing the root sys- 
io much. This exhausted soil should 
aced by chopped, well-rotted turves, to 
you should add some bone meal and 
ne rubble. Make sure at all times that 
side border does not become dry. We 
t that the drainage is good? Before 
ines are started next season, the border 
aside and out should be dressed with 
ite of potash at the rate of 1 oz. per 
| yard, and this dressing should be re- 
for several seasons. The roof of the 
| should, of course, be repaired; you 
| expect to grow good grapes by having 
under a leaky roof. The cost of the 
3 would eventually be recovered, as 
vills for heating and fumigation would 
cuced. 


wutrant caterpillars 

i M.).—We are sorry that you have 
ilisappointed in not getting a reply to 
wiginal query, but all queries received 
yeen dealt with through our columns 
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We do not, as you say, reply through the 
post. ‘he caterpillars of which you complain 
are probably those of the Gooseberry Sawfly, 
and a thorough spraying with a good insecti- 
cide containing nicotine would control the 
pest. A nicotine spray fluid is a contact wash, 
and therefore, if it is to kill caterpillars, the 
fluid must be applied so that it hits the cater- 
pillars. You will find, too, that many of the 
caterpillars will drop to the soil immediately 
you turn on the spray. These can be dealt 
with by spraying the soil underneath the tree 
when you have completed the tree. If the 
attack is a bad one you should repeat the 
spraying at intervals of a few days until you 
have obtained control. You do not state if 
you sent us specimens, if so the label may 
have become detached in the post; but we 
cannot understand a letter only going astray. 


Apple Peasgood Nonsuch 
(Boone).—There appears to be nothing 
wrong with your Apple except malnutrition. 
A four-year-old Apple tree cannot be expected 
to carry heavy crops of fruits, neither is it 
desirable that it should do. The first few 
years of the life of an Apple tree should be 
devoted to laying in the foundation of a good 
healthy tree, and an Apple tree cannot make 
good wood growth and mature fruits at the 
same time, so the tree has made the best of a 
bad job and has produced you a few large 
fruits, and, we hope, has also got on with its 
job of treesmaking. Apart from young trees, 
many older trees are, this season, producing 
clusters of very small Apples. Growers could 
prevent this by going over the trees early in 
the season and thinning down the fruits that 
set to one Apple per cluster. If this plan was 
adopted just as much weight per tree would 
be produced, and the Apples that were left 
would be all of a useful size. If your tree is 
not growing in shoot and leaf, as well as 
producing small Apples, write to us again and 
we will advise you as to manuring the tree. 


American Blight on Apple trees 

(C. D.).—Your Apple trees are badly 
infected with American Blight. See article 
on page 565. 

(E. Williams).—Your Apple trees are also 
badly infected with American Blight. If you 
will follow out the directions on page 565 it 
should be possible to save the trees. A reply 
to your other inquiry will appear next week. 
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Earthing-up Leeks 

(H. S. C., North Cox).—This will depend 
to a large extent upon the size and condition 
of the Leeks, which, if growing in trenches 
and of, say, 1-inch diameter, are ready for 
earthing up at once, and if not of this thick- 
ness leave them for the present until such is 
attained. Before earthing up commences 
give the plants a good soaking of water, and 
never place more than 4 inches of soil around 
them at any one operation, repeating same 
at fortnightly intervals until the banks are 
complete. Do not allow the soil to get be- 
tween the leaves and the stem. 


Diseased Lettuce 

(M. I. Yool).—The specimen Lettuce sent 
for examination is affected with Wet Rot, a 
disease which is caused by Bacillus caroto- 
vorus. You can do nothing with the plants 
except take them up and burn them. Care 
should be used as to the crop which is put on 
the site afterwards, because the disease at- 
tacks many other garden crops. It would be 
wise to give the soil a soaking with a solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash, pale rose 
colour, immediately the diseased plants are 
removed. A dressing of superphosphate of 
lime should be given prior to planting 
another crop. Do not use quicklime or 
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slaked lime on the land until you have ob- 
tained control of the disease. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Book wanted 

(Y. E.).—() ‘‘ The English Flower Gar- 
den,’’ by William Robinson, price 24s., ob- 
tainable from John Murray, 50, Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1. (2) ‘‘ Plant Breed- 
ing,’ by L. H. Bailey, would answer your 
purpose. 


Manuring a light soil 


I -should greatly appreciate some advice on 
the subject of manuring a light soil on a 
sub-soil of sand. It seems to me that with 
such sharp drainage the autumn digging in 
of organic manure must be a mistake. 
Autumn surface mulching seems a mistake, 
being calculated to produce activity at an 
undesirable period, and spring mulching has 
obvious disadvantages. DRayTON PALMER. 

[For a light soil such as you describe you 
could scarcely improve upon farmyard 
manure. for digging in in the autumn, to be 
followed in the spring with a dressing of 
slaked lime. The latter neutralises acidity 
and cures sourness of the soil, in addition 
to assisting in the decay of organic matter. 
Powdered chalk used at the rate of one 
bushel to the ‘square rod, or powdered shell, 
is also satisfactory. We agree as to autumn 
surface mulchings of manure, but not when 
mulching of clean litter are used over newly- 
planted trees and shrubs, as in the latter 
case we have proved such mulchings to be of 
great assistance. Also the objections to 
mulchings of manure during summer are ob- 
vious, but Bracken, which resists the actions 
of birds, not only looks well, but in prevent- 
ing evaporation is of considerable benefit to 
all growing crops. Where farmyard manure 
is not available coarse bone meal dug into the 
ground in spring—on light soils—supple- 
mented later with light dressings of lime will 
be found a very satisfactory substitute. In- 
deed, where land has been repeatedly dressed 
with farmyard manure, the effect of the latter 
(bone meal and lime) is strikingly apparent. } 


Destroying tree stumps 

(W. B., Aberdeen).—Drill 13-inch holes 
well down into the solid wood of the stumps, 
care being taken not to go through into the 
earth at any point, then fill up the holes with 
paraffin oil, and over the top of this make 
a small pile of wood and straw and set it 
alight. It is advisable in some instances to 
fill up the holes with paraffin a second time, 
as the first application is quickly absorbed 
in some woods, especially those in certain 
stages of decay. If properly carried out 
this should burn the whole stump out. It 
fire is not possible drill 1-inch holes in the 
same manner and fill up with saltpetre to 
within 14 inches of the top and cork up the 
opening securely with old sacking; in time 
the stumps will decay. 


Various inquiries 

(M. “Wee Si) s(n) Jessamine. —Either 
Messrs. Clibran and Sons, The Nurseries, 
Altrincham, Manchester, or Messrs. Robert 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter. 

(2) Main Crop Raspberries.—Superlative, 
Perfection, Souv. de desire Bruneaux, Pro- 
fusion, and Royal. Late Crops.—Surprise 
d’Autumne, Perpetuelle de Billard, November 
Abundance, Large Orange, Ameloire 
de Congy, Lloyd George. 

(3) Bouvardias.—Either of the above-men- 
tioned nurserymen would supply you with 
these, and the following are recommended 
for greenhouse culture: The Bride (white, 
blush tinted), jasminiflora alba odorata 
(white, tinged pale pink), King of Scarlets, 
President Garfield (double pink), Mrs. Robert 
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Green (salmon), Dazzler, President Cleve- 
land. These are beautiful kinds, but we do 
not know of anyone who has grown them 
in the open summer and winter. You might 
test them by trying a plant or two first. 

(4) Philadelphus.—With the exception of 
P. seriacanthus, which is offered by Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, The Nurseries, 
Twyford, Berks, all the kinds you require 
are offered by Messrs. Hillier and Sons, The 
Nurseries, Winchester. 

(5) Tree Pzeonies.—P. Moutan, P. Dela- 
vayi, P. Bijou de Chusan, P. fragans maxima 
plena, Souv. de Ducher, Mme. Louis Henry, 
Reine Elizabeth, Lutea Blanche Noisette, 
Glory of Shanghai, and James Kelway. 

(6) Solanum for Greenhouse.—Solanum 
jasminoides, a climber with white Jasmine- 
like flowers, is probably the plant you refer 
to. Solanum Worsleyi also bears white 
flowers in summer, and these are succeeded 
by red, egg-shaped fruits. 


Ammonia from chemist for garden 
purposes 

(Emily Davies).—We do not consider this 
would prove of much value as a garden ferti- 
liser, but you might try the effect of a small 
quantity diluted with water upon a few 
plants first, and watch results; we would 
hesitate to use it upon such shallow rooting 
subjects as Raspberries. Half a pint to 2 
gallons of water would be safe. 


Caterpillar for identification 

(J. McNaughton).—The caterpillar you 
have sent to us is that of the Elephant Hawk 
Moth (Chzerocampa elpenor). The chief food 
plants of this species are Bedstraw, Galium, 
and Willow-herb Epilobium. It is not com- 
mon enough to be considered a plant pest, and 
hand picking should be sufficient control. 


House sparrows 

Kindly advise me how to stop sparrows 
having sand baths in my Rose border. I 
have a large bowl of water let in the soil 
which I thought would stop it, but evidently 
they prefer the soil, which makes the border 
one mass of holes. I do not want anything 
unsightly. I grow only Roses on the border 
and keep it well hoed. FE. (Ck: 


[Dust baths are used by birds to rid them- 
selves of certain parasites which cannot be 
dislodged by water baths, hence your plan of 
placing a bowl of water into the border would 
not be likely to prevent the birds making use 
of your Rose border for dust baths. The 
only thing you could do to prevent the habit 
is to mulch the border with a material that 
would prevent the birds reaching the soil. 
Long strawy manure would, of course, do 
this, and also help the Roses during a dry 
period. If this plan is unsightly you could 
plant up the borders with some low-growing 
plant, such as Viola. Such plants would 
cover the soil and, if the colour was well 
chosen, would add to the appearance of the 
Rose trees. | 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Many specimens recently sent for naming 
have arrived quite withered and the flowers 
had lost all form and colour. Moreover, we 
have lately received labels that have become 
detached from parcels in the post, the parcels 
having failed to reach us. Correspondents 
are asked to send fair-sized specimens for 
naming and to pack them in tissue paper and 
Moss. Specimens should not be dispatched 
on Friday, as this office is closed on Saturday 
and Sunday. 

R. S. F., Handforth.Hemerocallis fulva, 
or Day Lily, so named because each bloom 
lasts only for one day. There is a double- 
flowered form of this Day Lily. Probably 


-father, who was opposed to the idea. 
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the roots are mixed, and this may account 
for single and double flowers from the same 
clump. 

A. H. R., Oxford.—1, Veronica grandis, a 
good herbaceous plant when used in a gener- 
ous group or drift; 2, Trachelium cceruleum 
(Blue Throatwort), a hardy perennial, but 
oftener grown in pots as a cool greenhouse 
or conservatory plant. A native of Italy and 
Spain, and cultivated in English gardens since 
1640. It was supposed to cure diseases of 
the throat, hence its common name. 

T. G. St. Lawrence, Howth Castle, Co. 
Dublin.—1, Olearia sp., see next week; 2, 
Escallonia macrantha; 3, Metalasia fascicu- 
lata; 4, Escallonia exoniensis or similar 
hybrid form, flowers quite shrivelled; 5, 
Escallonia exoniensis, probably, specimen 
shrivelled; 6, Cotoneaster pannosa; 7, 
Osmanthus aquilifolius var. myrtifolius; 8, 
Escallonia macrantha var. Ingrami or hybrid 
form. Where these Escallonias have been 
cultivated for a few years many seedling 
forms occur; 9, Escallonia, flowers quite 
shrivelled ; judging from stems and foliage it 
is a seedling form such as often occurs when 
several species are grown together; 1o, 
Rubus australis; 11, Fuchsia Riccartoni; 12, 
Fuchsia sp., specimen quite inadequate; 13, 
Fuchsia macrostemma gracilis; 14, Fuchsia 
microphylla; 15, Fuchsia macrostemma var. 
gracilis variegata; 16, Fuchsia macrostemma 
var. Thompsoni. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


W. P. P.—Plum Belle de Louvain. 
S. N. D.—Plum Early Orleans. 


OBITUARY 


FRANK CANT 


We regret to record the death of Alderman 
Frank Cant, the well-known Rose grower, 
who died on August 22nd at Colchester, aged 
71. He was for many years an active mem- 
ber of the Council of the National Rose 
Society, and he endeared himself to the hearts 
of all with whom he came in contact. 

Inheriting a love of Roses from his uncle, 
he started the business which now bears his 
name on an acre of land given him by his 
Since 
then he won nearly 4,000 prizes, including 


many championships. 


Alderman Cant took a prominent part in 
local affairs. He was a magistrate and a 
member of the Town Council, and was Mayor 
of Colchester in 1910. 

At the funeral on Saturday a big wreath 
of Roses from his gardens was lowered into 
the grave, which was like a bower of Roses. 

Fifty of Mr. Cant’s employees wore white 
Roses, and as they filed past they dropped 
them in the grave. 


Cardiff and District Gardeners’ 
Association 


The annual outing of the above association 
was held on Monday, August 13th, when a 
visit was paid to Cheltenham and Tewkes- 
bury. The party, which was a large one, 
proceeded by charabanc from Cardiff at half- 
past eight, via Monmouth, Ross, and 
Gloucester, reaching Cheltenham in time for 
lunch, where an excellent repast was prepared 
by the proprietors of Georges Café, Ltd., over 
which Major Gaskell, Vice-President, presided. 
A visit was paid to the well-known nurseries 
of Messrs. G. Cypher and Co., where some 
time was spent in various glasshouses, trial 
grounds, and other departments. From there 
the party proceeded to Cemetery Road, and 
visited the Hardy Plant Nurseries of Messrs. 
Bowell and Skarrat, and was conducted 
round by Mr. Bowell, who spared no effort 


September 


to interest everyone in his numero 
tions of Alpine, aquatic, and other 
The Water Lilies were a feature jp. 


selves, growing naturally in the | 
amongst ideal surroundings. W. EL 
TRADE NOTE ~ 


Two new Roses 


Messrs. A. Reeves and Co., Old G 
Norwich, are offering two new Rose 
autumn planting—namely, Coral ( 
(Pernetiana) and Phynelia (H.T.), © 
Queen possesses a distinct shade of 
coral, Tea scented, with mildew-proof fo 
and promises to become popular, Phy 
is a free-flowering Rose of crimson 
It is a vigorous grower. 


LATE NOTES 


The Hampton Court Vine 


The Great Vine at Hampton Court P. 
which was planted in 1768, is b 
bunches of Grapes, some of them we 
over 2 lbs. The Grapes will be cut s| 
and sold to the public at 5s. a lb, 


National Chrysanthemum Soc: 


The Floral Committee will meet 
day, September 1oth ; Wednesday, 
26th; Monday, October 8th; Mon 
ber 22nd (at Essex Hall, Strand); 
November 1st; Monday, Novem 
Monday, November 26th; Monday, 
toth; and Monday, December 3 
The meetings will be held at 3.15 
cept the one on November ist, w 
held at 11 a.m. All meetings w 
in the Royal Horticultural Hall, W 
ster, S.W. 1, except the one on October 


DELPHINIUM 
NOW 


For OCTOBER PLANTIN( 


Ox well-known Collections 

of Delphiniums are un- 
rivalled for their size and 
gorgeous colouring. 


The following Collections aré 
exceptional value,and this offer 
is only open to readers of “G.I.” 
who order before Sept. 8th. 


12 Superb Novelties, in all shade 
for 30/-, carr. pa 


6 Do. do. . for 16/+, dor 

12 Fine Garden Sorts, i 
for 20/-, carr. pa 

6 Do. do. for 11/-, do. 


Very Special Offer  —— 


12 Selected Varieties, all colou 
10/ -, cary. pa 
6 Do. do. * 


6/-, do. } 


SEND. CASH WITH ORDER TO 


HEWITTS 


SOLIHULL WARWICK: 


(The Leading Delphinium Growers) — 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GRASS SEEDS, FERTILISERS, WORM KILLER, &c. 
for LAWNS & SPORTS GROUNDS. 


BULB 


GARDEN SHOPs: 
134 Regent Street, W.1 
129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
115 Cheapside, E.C.2 
53a Qn. Victoria St., E.C.4 


CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
POST FREE. 


TESTED SEEDS 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


RTICULTURAL GLASS 


eat to any size. Writefor prices. Mention Paper. 
)is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
jo soundness and quality before dispatch. 
IROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
\l, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

jira’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
_ 


KILLS INSECTS 


VAPORIT IN THE SOIL 


| Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


“Orabbing ” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 
(Post free) 8/6 
C.W.O. or C.O.D. 
Send for Tllust. Leaslet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwych, 
London, W.0.2 


Salads all the Winter! Prepare 
now and protect with the 
Chase Continuous Cloche 


“Free list from the Manager 
Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, Surrey 


TAS/Cc. 41, 
: 


PECIAL OFFER 


AMATEUR 
| SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


from £5 5 O 


RUSTIC SUMMER 


RUSTIC POLES from 4/6 per doz. HOUSES 
from 
-RDEN FRAMES Pes thy 


| from £1 2 9 


! CARDEN EDGING 
n. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. 
me Usual PeReduced Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 


‘ated, Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. 
' a: Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


by awe 
¥ 


i 
Re = 
SOM 


’ 


ROUND KARR ASS 
TOP GARDEN 5 OH); 
RUSTIC LIGHTS jue scaly: 
ARCHES from 3/= a “it! 
from 9/6 GARDEN SHEDS BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
a from £1 5 O 


from £3 10 6 


— 


ae 


JRDEN BARROWS GARDEN FLOWER BOXES 


from 20/- from 4/3 ii HIE SSS IN 
— a WE ESI 
ae 
| : : SPAN ROOF GROWING PORTABLE MOTOR 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES gape OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 


 PePueight s tt. Usual Reduced from £5 5 0 from £5 15 0 
Price Price Al 
4ft.path.. .. 5/9 Bis e45~ ' Ae 
| 4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 7/9 yi ho ian tree 
| 5ft path .. n/6 10/- 4 OTS ‘ ‘Hi 2 
ae + yy § he 
| SOs | IAD i 
HORTICULTURAL CLASS Sn Yan! OR 


ices on application. State size required. 


\. TURRELL & SONS 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


(Dept. G.I.), 


| 


SEND FOWn EFREE LIsT 


v4. 
rata’ 


SAVATAY. 
ADAL 


TP 
rales 


AVS ANSUANRVANE 


DATATRAT ORTON ONT ONT ONT AVATANZ 
PSbyspasbu su sbuseusposhus AOSVANs 


DELPHINIUMS 


Before placing your order 


AVASAVAS 
AAA 


elsewhere send for my list and 
note my moderate prices. 


I have a large stock of 


‘excellent well-grown young 
plants for Autumn and Spring 
Planting ; these are guaranteed, 
with 


satisfaction. 


usual care, to give 


All the best varieties in 


stock. 


Quotations given for large 
orders. 


Tree BONES: 
46, High Street, Cheshunt, 


SEED FRAMES 

These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
fs are made of tongued and grooved boards 

and very warm. ‘he light is hung at 
back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21-o0z, 
glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. 
Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Price, 10/- 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensuring 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market. 

Usual price .. 


Reduced Price 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/= 


. 16/6 each. 
-» 12/6 each. 


S 


_ & 


FOREST HILL, S.E. 23 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S8.C. Railway) 


Established 75 years. 
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Gold Medal Delphiniums 


——_———____. 
——_—___ 


GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED : 
OR THE ; 
DORIS A a | 


SEEDLING Al 


A RECORD! 
GOLD MEDALS 


(highest possible BLACKPOOL 
award) 
in 192 Zaand oe. SHOW IN 1927. 
A LARGE GOLD 2 AWARDS OF 
MEDAL, MERIT, R.H.S 
SHREWSBURY 
IN 1927. 


SHOW, 1928. 


ha 
66 


Delphinium ‘‘ George Cochrane.” 


Deep rosy-mauve, white eye, 5s. each. 


PLANT NO W. Well-grown plants, ready to lift. The following collections are — 


excellent value and good colours: 20s., 30s., 42s., and 70s. per doz., 
named varieties. ‘‘Award of Merit’ Collection, 17 varieties, all received the A.M. at the ~ 
R.HS. Trials at Wisley, for £3 7s. 6d. Strong Seedling Roots, all have flowered, I0s., 20s. 
and 40s. per doz. SEEDS, choicest mixture, 2s. 6d. per packet. 


PHLOX DECUSSATA 4varded RH. Silver Gilt. Banksian 
Medal, in July, 1928. A very fine Col- 
lection of the best of the newest and older sorts, our selection, 9s. per doz. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the above, 


containing particulars of our ‘Guberous Begonias (awarded over 


110 Gold Medals), Cyclamen, ‘Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. — oz 
Blackmore & . Langdon ee 


Published by BenN BrotuxRs Ltp , at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London. E.C. 4. Printed by the Cuanorry LANE PRintTING Works, LTD, 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 


Ss 


ES 


rdenin 


ILLUSTRATED 


Cultivation of Violets 


FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES : BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES &&? SHRUBS « THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


; 

.L—No. 2583 
— 
|[DENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
« at the General Post Office as a News- 
yr. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 


, Street, London, H.C. 4. 


-| 

v8 GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
sst sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
-:turalise, also many beautiful New Seedling varieties. 
jve Catalogue free. 


178 HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


‘OCUSES, IRISES, etc., for Pots and Bedding. Finest 
; Catalogue with directions for culture of Bulbs in 
ied & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, 
| W.C. 2. 


‘BIE’S FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 
| Sweet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
cng GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO., 
,dinburgh. - 


‘PS HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 
jistrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 
4 to the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
iis, is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
jieueB.), R. H BATH, .TD., The Floral Farms, 
a ‘ 


AS CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 
BONIES New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
rnotes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
»> free on application.—_(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
‘ral Farms, Wisbech. 


ITIANA SINO!ORNATA. Dazzling azure 
umpets inlate Autumn. Young pot plants for immed- 
yiting, 5s. per dozen, postage and packing paid for cash 
der—_CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six Hills 
e, Stevenage, Herts. 


, GREAT ANNUAL SALE of Alpines and 
erbaceous Plants takes place on Wednesday, Sept. 19th. 
wes may be obtained from us, MESSRS. CLARENCE 
IfT, LTD., Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, or from the 
e Messrs. Protheroe & Morris, 67, Cheapside, E.C. 2. 


iUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
‘30 cravy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
VALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


?s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8. 


ILLIOK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
don Park Road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


INELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 
red thousands! Why not you? Send for 64page 
bout herbs and how to use them; 2d._ post 
/- <i he Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


EH SINGLE PONIES, strong roots, 


‘plant them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
‘FORD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


| GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
RONS— POCKET AND BIB, 38,94. POST FREE. 


} SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

| 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 

AM. Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 

| Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


=e) 


LDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
Tases, and all.Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
ORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. = 


1m, > Fp a - 
‘N and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
‘namental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards. Cataiogue 767. 
ne arn Ges, Ceialogne 768. anne’ Railing, 769. 
ng, Catalogue : Ask for separate lists.— 

TON & PAUL, LIED., Norwich, X 


Saturday, September 8, 1928 


Vile Seas NEW CATALOGUES. 


1. Roses and Fruit Trees. 

2. Hardy and Alpine Plants. 

3. Bulbs. 

4. Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Shrubs. 


Any of the above will be gladly sent post free 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


: Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S [Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 

DRONS on: own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


All Gardeners should obtain 


‘hacen AUTUMN CATALOGUE of 
BULBS, ROSES, FRUIT TREES, LAWN 
GRASS SEEDS, TURF PREPARATIONS, 

FERTILISERS, ete. Beautifully illustrated ; post 
free on request. 


EBB & SONS, LTD., Seedsmen by Appoint- 
ment to H.M. The King, STOURBRIDGE. 


OLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—Choice Tulips 
and other Bulbs. List on application.—W. A. WATTS, 
The Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES. — New List, 
containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Clean, 
healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 


AXTON BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 
ford. 


RAZY PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 
ing and unique effect. ‘ 

Broken waste MARBLE SLABS and TL.UMPS, mixed colours. 

Slabs (fair sizes), 25s. a ton; Taimps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 


Also TILES (blemished) for paths. 
FARMER & BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 63, West- 
minster Bridge Road, 8.1, 1. 


ORDER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 

varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 

from 25s. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


eee Blood Red, Cloth of Gold, 


d Savoys, 
April sown, 6s. 6d. 1,000. Carr. paid, passenger train, c.w.o.— 
WARNE, Twowatersfoot, Liskeard, Cornwall. 


for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans, Hops. Arches. Green- 
3 : ; s ae 
houses, Tomatoes. Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tlexibie, 


steei-stranded, and waterproof covered. i 
trom 17s. 3d. mile (full 1.760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day tor Iree samples and list of 300 bargains. —-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


y ORK STONE PAVING ior Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


, and wail coping, rockery. ; 
sissies GEO. VINT & BROS., Idie, Bradford, Yorks, 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S BULBS 


Special Collection of 

GIANT NEW SEEDLING DAFFODILS and 

NARCISSL, 21s. per Collection of 25 Large Size Bulbs. 
UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


WOOD, Rock and Water Gardens, 
: Formal and Rose 
4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1 Advisory Visits, 


and at Scarborough. Plans. 


ee 
UNYARD'S STRAWHSHRLES. Ae 2 
now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, Tk hall be 
pleased to send 


FP 9 
UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES9 2c have a 
good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and WN EY Bese ye Catalogue of these by 
return. —_ GEORGE BU! : é: i DINGS Royal 


Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


yr-Catalogue by return. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d.; 

. cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 48. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E. 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break ; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—-WEBSTER’'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


i S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 
ROPS and LABELS, EXTRAORDINARY new 


combination ; adjust to any plant, height, girth, etc. ; simple, 
unbreakable, cheap. Usable samples 6d. from above address. 


ABBIT FODDER.—In constant cut March 
to October, year after year, once planted in garden or field ; 
pigs, sheeps, cows, love it. Plant now. Details from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.— F. COX, 

182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 
LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 
Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 


Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS CO., eGo 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


: YorK for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrpH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hinperholme. Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


§5, Victoria Street, Westminster, Sas 


\REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—‘* Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gail, cans extra. “ Pjastine,” the imperishable Putty, 328. 

per cwt., kegs extra: 7 1b. tins. 43., post free; 14 lb. tins, 08. 


each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from Ww. 
GARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


WPUGAELE Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 cwt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton’s, Chalfont 8. Giles. 


URE POULTRY MANURE, sacked, 5s. a ewt. 
f.o.r.—R. H. POCKLINGTON, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


GARDEN NETTING 
ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 


Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


UTHORS & COMPOSERS.—MSS. of all des- 


criptions required by ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., Pub- 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond. Est. 1898. Advice & Booklets free. 


OOL-FARMING IN A GARDEN.—Angora 


Rabbit Wool is worth more than 50 times as much as the 
finest sheep wool, and a large number of rabbits can be kept in 
quite a small space. Really practical information regarding 
Angoras and Fur Producing Rabbits is given in concise form in 
“FUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT.” Copies, post free, 1s., from 
the Author—E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


Ue IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 


for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO,, 6, 
hampton. 


Queen Street, Wolver- 


PLANTS, é&c. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 


varieties, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. % 


NEMONES.—Send 2s. 6d. P.O. and you will 

receive, post free, 25 Anemones in tive beautiful colours. 

Awarded several medals. — JOHN VAN EL, Anemones 
Specialist, Hillegom, Holland. 


ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LAET, 
Contich, Belgium. 


LOWER LOVERS.—Your address for Dutch 

Bulbs is, as always: THE FIRST DUTCH BULB 

GROWERS ASS., Ryksstraatweg 291/93, HAARLEM. Ask 
for Illustrated Catalogue, which will be sent post free. 


EGAL LILY SEED, clean: and fertile, 15s. 


per 0z., 9 guineas per 1b.—_LANGGUTH BULB GAR- 
DENS, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 


GeeNiee BULBS for early bloom next 

season. Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 
able prices, for immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
5s. 100, carr. paid.—I’. G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


ULBS from 5d. doz. Please send for List (free). 
—STEPHEN BENSON, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Charfield, 


JIOLETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 


_clumps, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 
Admiral Avellan, Semperflorens. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
Lady H. Campbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de Brazza, 7s. 6d. 
dozen. My complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
STONE, Sturmer, Haverhill. Established 200 years. 


YDRANGEA HORTENSIS in variety, bushy 


outdoor grown plants, 18s. to 30s. per doz. Dracena 
Australis, 30s. doz Hardy Fan Palms and Bamboos. Send for 
interesting list of Hardy Flowering Shrubs.—TRESEDER & 
CO., Nurseries, Truro. 


rp C 
WReS EASTERLY NURSERY for hardy 
Ht . stuff.—Privet (oval Evergreen), Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s, 100. Box Edging, 3s. 100. Lavender, 10s. 100. Golden Privet 
(twice transp.), Euonymus, Scotch, Spruce Douglas, Larch, Firs 
Veronicas, Cypress, Lavender, Silver Privet, Arbor Vitze Ber. 
berries, all 3s, 6d. doz. Privet (oval Evergreen), 2 ft., 2s. 6d. ; 
3 ft., 4s. 6d.; 4 ft., 5s. 6d. dozen. Gooseberries, Currants (Giant 
Black, Red), 3s. doz. Strawberry Royal Sovereign, 4s. 6d. 100, 
Early Spring Cabbage, 1s. 1u0. Wallflowers, 50, 1s. 6d. Catalogue 
free, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Bushes.—E. GAYE, Oulton Broad 
Nurseries, Lowestoft. ne 


JTRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 
culture Certificate), 10 varieties 5s. per 100, carriage paid. 


Send for list—A. BUNTING, Bentinck aS : 
John, Wisbeah. , Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


NOLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


wae a New Catal 
Guide, 4d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. alogue and 


____ SITUATIONS VACANT 


Se WORKING HEAD GARDENER 
required for an island garden in Souther Trelanc 
tables and fruit a speciality, also knowledge of ie motor 


mower necessary. Unmarried, all found.—Addres Ss 
Eccles Hotel, Glengarriff, Co. Cork, Treland. eM NG tees 


Vege- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WANTED 
O IRIS GROWERS. — The American Iris 


Society is making a bibliography, and, as a section of it 
comprises catalogues, they are anxious to know what Iris 
catalogues have been published. If you have issued such a 
catalogue, would you kindly send a copy, also answer the follow- 
ing questions :— d 

In what year did you start the publication of your Iris 
catalogue? 

In what year did you start the publication of your Tris list? 

Ts it illustrated? In colour? 

What is the exact title? 

Did you ever issue an Iris catalogue that was discontinued ? 

Did you ever issue an Iris list that was discontinued ? 


If you ever listed Irises, please send a catalogue. 
All particulars should be sent to—THE AMERICAN IRIS 


SOCIETY, c/o E. A. S. Peckham, Davenport Neck, New 
Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. 


SALES BY AUCTION 
SIX HILLS NURSERY, STEVENAGE. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 


of 
CHOICE ALPINE AND HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, 


including the very finest Delphiniums, Phloxes, newest varieties 
of Michaelmas Daisies, Chinese Pzeonies, Iris, etc., MINIATURE 
ALPINE GARDENS in stone troughs, choice and rare Alpines, 
and collections of plants for all purposes. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


are instructed by Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., to sell the 
above by Auction on the premises 


on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19ru, 
at 11.30 o’clock. 


On View. Catalogues at the Nurseries and of the Auctioneers, 
67 and 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The DOWNER LUPINS (Polyphyllus) 
This is now the time for planting this all important Lupin. 
Apply for Lupin List. 

Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
ss Chichester : 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


1/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 13 and 26 
Insertions. 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


If you do not see what you want 
advertised in this issue, please 
write the Editor. - - = = 


We want to assist you! 


September 8, 1 


A preventive 


HIS compound should ber 
“indoors” as a gene 
routine preventive. In a “hou 
that has such routine treatment, 
even hardy pests like leaf-m 
will appear. Of all nurseryn 
seedsmen, and florists, 


XL ALL 
FUMIGATING COMPOUN 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


234, Borough High Street, London, : 


R 516 


WROUGHT 
IRON 


‘\, OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTI 


MNS JONES BAY 
~ WOLVERHAMPTON 


& 139-141 CANNON ST., LONDON. E.C 


CLAY'S 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield ohhh 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— + onpeain 
7 lbs., 5/6; 14 lbs., G/=5 28 lbs., 10/— 3 56 lbs., 18/—; 112 lbs, 32/—. Or, if unable to “ 2 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash % Os 

with order (except TINS). 7. 
Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. TRADE MARK 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


mber 8, 1928 


| 


BULES 


nest Quality at Lowest Prices 


NURSERY STOCK of every description. 
‘uiries invited. Write for New Bulb Catalogue. 


IN RUSSELL (Hampstead), LTD 


wishire Nurseries, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3 
d Wellington Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8 


» JERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 
for Catalogue (Sent free) 


SE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 
tBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 


IEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


a 


marvellous WASP TRAP”’ 


tm, “A Thousand Wasps 
Mae caught in a DAY” 


“Simply astonishing in its effectiveness.” 
“he very best I have seen and tried.” 
‘© Of vital use to all fruit-growers.” 
real boon to grocers.” 

Such read some of the many testimonials 
received from satisfied users of the 
AC.D. Patent Wasp and Fly 
Traps. 

Price 6/-, medium 4/6, small size 3/6 
post free. Two assorted traps 9/- post 


1 
: 
| 
| 


free. 
Particulars and list free. 


A.C ..D. 
45, Lee Road, Lynton, Devon 


nall Orchards 


No matter how small or large 
te orchard, it pays to use Stictite 
ee Banding Compound. 


‘Winter Moth rises from the soil 
rly in October or late September, 
d the females (being wingless) 
once crawl up the tree trunks in 
(der to deposit their eggs in the 
anches. 
‘By banding the trees with Stictite 
ithe autumn you can prevent the eggs 


ling laid; and so avoid having to spray 
ir the caterpillars in the spring. 


‘1 1b. of Stictite will do 9 to 12 trees 
(about 8 in. diameter. 


3 1b., 1/6 (postage 6d.); 1 Ib., 2/9 

(postage 6d.); 21b., 5s. (postage 9d.) ; 

41b., 10s. (postage 0d.); 7 lbs., 17/6 
(postage, 1/-). 


Greaseproof Paper, 5 ins. wide :— 

6 yds., 2d. ; 12 yds., 3d, ; 25 yds., 

6d.; 50 yds., 9d.; 100 yds.. 1/6; 
200 yds., 2/6. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 

Stictite is sold by Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 
Chemists, & Stores. Ifany difficulty, 


please write to ABOL LIMITED, 
11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


itictite 


| 


| 
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LAXTON’S __ 
ve STRAWBERRIES 
l, Primate, Duke, and Royal { 
# Sovereign. Pot plants 
and runners of all leading 
Varieties. List and Cultural 
‘ Hints gratis. | ; 
wy” D ree de 
) vs & v 60 ee 


: OO 


GUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 


SNOWDROPS 


The first harbingers of Spring ! 
SouND, HEALTHY BULBS. 

$/- per 100, 25/» per 1,000, cge. pd., c.w.o. 

HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS, LTD., 
Growers and Merchants, 

LOUTH, LINCS. (Trade enquiries invited) 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


DUTCH HBVULES 
Sales by Auction thrice weekly, every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell 
as above at their Auction Rooms, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


The lots comprise all the best and most popular varieties, 
arranged in quantities to suit all buyers. Catalogues on 
application to the Auctioneers, as above. 

KILLS INSECTS 


VAPORITE suresu 


| Of all Seedsmen 


8TRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 in use 2 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is atill unrivalled. 
Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


e@ For reduced prices of Boiler and Complete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUGH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


lil 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS 


CHATER’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
Strong Plants, October to March 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/=; six for 10/= 

To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/= dozen. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 


JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 


FOR 
ee: 


(All Good Flowering Bulbs.) 
DARWIN TULIPS, Clara Butt, Farn. Saunders, Rey. 
Ewbank, 5/6 100; 45/-1,000. Mix, Tulips, 4/- 100; 35/- 1,000, 
DAF F’s, Emperor, Empress, 9/- 100; 85/- 1,000. Lucifer, 
8/6 100; 80/- 1,000. Pheasant Eye, 4/6 100; 40/- 1,000. 
MIXED DAFFS., 4/6 100; 490/- 1,000. 
WALLFLOWERS (from Carter’sSeeds). Strong, bushy 
plants, tall Blood Red, Golden, Primrose, Vulcan, Purple, 
and Dwarf Golden, 8@ per doz., 4/- per 100. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Price List of Bulbs and Plants free on application. Carriage 
and packing free to any place in Great Britain on orders of 
not lessthan £1. Irish and Foreign orders free on boat. 
Small orders, please add 2d. in the 1/-. 


H. C. PALMER, fevenkeas, 


NEWTON ABBOT, S. DEVON 


BURN YOUR RUBBISH 


sedoscoood FT. LOINS. ..; 


ry No trouble to light and 
needing no fuel, the 
VULCAN INCINERATOR 
will burn a barrowful of 
rubbish to ashes with a 
minimum of smoke. 
Strongly built for hard and 
long wear. 

Price 10/- each. 2 for 18/-, 

Larger size 12/6 each, 

2 for 22/6. 
Carriage on one, either 
size, 1/-. 

Carriage on two, either 
size, 1/6. 


LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 
Dept. G.I., 8, Rudheath Road. 
LOSTOCK GRALAM, near NORTHWICH 


PFU IY 
, Be 


cersesccccvccecses SBT. soses-seccseess> 
WEWOUT 20 11s. 


——- 
a 
S&S 


K Notes from Maidstone. 


BUNYARD’S ROSES. 
4 oa new Rose Catalogue 


is now ready and con- 
tains all the best Novelties, 
and a special feature 1s made 
of the fragrant Old World 
Roses, many of which are 


scarce and difficult to obtain. 


George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 
The Royal Nurseries, 
Het. 1796. 


Maidstone. 
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BULEes 


NEW SEASON'S DUTCH TULIP BULBS, 


top grade stuff, 12 centimetres and over. Varieties: 

Murillo, William Copeland, Princess Elizabeth, also Paper 

White Narcissi. Price 6/- per hundred, 3/6 for fifty, carriage 

paid anywhere, your selection or assorted. Special 
quotations for quantities. 


DEAZTLIAH YY, 
Bulb Importer, 4a, DYER STREET, LEEDS 


Reals Binks 


about 


\ Qnty Address: TOMLINSON & Haywarn bs Lincoin 


ae CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


PAB MGS 
| WONDER” 


HEDGE 
“. CLIPPER 


A strong and practical machine that will 

clip any variety of hedge ten times as 

fast as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 

hedges clipped right from the ground. 

Easily adjusted for top clipping. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 
Strong — durable— efficient, 
British throughout. Write 
to Manufacturers for IMlus-= 
trated Catalogue, or ask 
your dealer. 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C.2 


ae 
Why 


mention 


“GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED” > 


economical 
with fuel 


Write at once for special price, state [i 
size of house. Address, Dept. H. [iim 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN LIST Post Free 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Pouliry Appliances, 
of every description. 


Greenhouses from 
£4 2 6 


Poultry Houses from 
£1 12 6 


Huts from 
£3 2 6 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


YOU NEED NOT BE WORRIED 
by SLUGS and SNAILS 


if you send for full directions in the new, easy. 
safe, cheap and effectual method of extermina- 
tion, together wih material sufficient to treat 
z acre in exchange for P.O. 1/6 to :— 


THE SLUG MmORT Cco., 
Penzance, Cornwall 


ECAUSE it is a courtesy 

that will be appreciated 

both by the advertisers and 
the publishers. 


It is not to satisfy mere curiosity. 
It enables an advertiser to cut out 
wasteful publicity, and so give better 
goods and service to customers. 


We & A. peel Ltd., Radstock 


PLANT HOUSES 
GARDEN FRAMES 
GARDEN LIGHTS 
POTFING SHEDS 
GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 


: ESTD. 1889. 
Further, it tends to preserve abs | Makers of— 
announcements which prove inter- ai 1 € CONSERVATORIES 


esting to the majority of readers ; 
also to improve the quality of 
advertisements and the general 


TSS 
ny MN 


pontine 


appearance of the Paper. OFFICES 
: MISSION HALLS 
This co-operation by corre- STABLES 


pater Na PiOne 
CYCLE S$ 

SLEEPING TCHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 
W.&A EOCELL, Ltd. 


17, Radstock, 
i Nr. BATH. 
\ Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


spondents helps the journal to 
progress and so justify still more 
the support of all our readers. 


Please say you 
saw it in “GJ.” 


BOILERS « HEATING SETS £2 [ver 


-Quality- with: 
Low: Prices. 


3. ALL MAKES OF-BOILERS « HEA 


=| MEETALL ei g3) 
= PRICE“LISTS FREE |. 
gf “ABC *State size :of Greenhouse. G 
lS Apianatus: 12 HOURS: STOVE-SYN 


ENTRAL ann. DOMESTIC &0)L 


258. Vauxhall’ Bridge Road ee S. 


egy PC 


The Spray thatis differe 
(Award of Merit, RIS. 


Kills many pests. Leaves no pois 
ous or disagreeable residue 


See your Seedsman or write: 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, Lon 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


in doubt 


ET “ GarpDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED solve your garden 
problems and those of your 

friends. 


Make use of the QUERIES 
and ANSWERS Page. 


It costs nothing, and the advice 
of experts in every branch is always 
at your disposal. 


The name and address of the 
sender is required in addition to 
any “nom de plume” under which 
the query appears. 


Each query should be on 4 
separate sheet, the name 
address being added to each. 


No queries can be answered 
by post. 


Address 


Editor, “‘ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 4 


BRITISH 
ROOFING 


From all I Megrenseys 


S| & MeNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 


‘¥d} Bunhill Row, London 


‘PLAYER’S “ Medi? 

Navy Cut Tobacco 
(Rubbed Ready for 
Smoking) is identical in 
quality with the original 
PLAYER’S Medium 
Navy Cut, but it is 
put up in a form which 
saves the smoker trouble 


PLAYER’S 


Medium 


NAVY CUT 


| 


Tobacco 


RUBBED READY 
FOR SMOKING 


Z oz. Pocket Tin 2/1 


~ N.C.T.s510 
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BANE_RUPT® sTock 


Large Purchase of Strong Bamboo Canes 


50,000— 5 ft. 24/26 lbs. per 100 at 8/- per 100, 77/6 per 1,000 
20, 000—10 ft. 55/60 lbs. per 100 at 20/- per 100, 195/- nee 1,000 
Usual Prices 12/6 and 30/- per 100 respectively. 


UNTIL CLEARED. CANNOT BE REPEATED. 
Large stocks of other sizes. Price List free. 
A. E. DAVIES & CO., 

164, Lever Street, City Road, London, E.C.1 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


[BS te peelieted Free 


. JOHNSTON, 
av Tee CRANLEIGH 


Don’t Forget 
SMITH’S 


PERE ECT 


WEED KILLER 
(Liquid and Powder) 
Was the first ever offered to the Public, and 
still maintains its reputation. for superiority 
Send for Price. List. 


Your local agent can secure our Powder Weed 
Killer from any London Patent House. 


Ask for SMITH’S and see you get it. 


MARK SMITH LTD. 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIKE 


os Indispensable 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Sole Makers, 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


‘‘Orabbing” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 

Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 


PRICE 18/6 


(Post free) 
C.W.O. or C.0.D 


Send for Iiust. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2 


REG? NO 4 
AN ESTIMATED CATCH OF 
10,000 WASPS AND BLOW 
FLIES CAUGHT IN 3 TRAPS 

re IN 2 WEEKS. 


BAIT. BEER, 
JAM ETC. 1/- TRAPS ONLY SUPPLIED. 


TRAPS ONLY S——— 
CORRY & Go. Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1- 


Wasps and Flies !eave your Frult and go for the Traps 
Sold by Nurserymen, Sesdsmen, Stores, Corn 
Merchants, Etc. 


in the Garden 


THOMSON’ S MANURES 


WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


< 


PAINTS 


Don’t buy cheap paint, buy genuine 


Widger’s ‘‘ Standard ” Paint 


Best for Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden Seate, 
and Furniture. 6/6 7 lbs. ; 12/6 14 lbs, ; 84/= cwt. 
G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) 


14, Javistock Road, PLYMOUTH 
21, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Fertillizer 
per 20/. cwt. 


LAWN FERTILIZER 


per 20/- cwt. 
Carriage Paid. 


The KHeckmondwike Chem. Cc,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


= A Sorr BUT VERY 
Strona OCorTtTon 
Corp NRTTING, SIX 
INCHSQUARE MESH, 
St#AaM  TARRED, 
p AND Rot-PROOFED. 
per Supplied in Pads 
of 6, 12, 25, 50, and 


STRONG AND 
DURABLE, WILL 
LAST FOR YEARS 


High .. 


3ft. 44 ft. 6ft. 9ft. 


unning 
Prices—7d. 9d. 1/- 1/6 “yard. 100 yards long. 
Tb. 141b. 28lb. 561b. lewt. 
cOoWw’s LAWN SAND .. 3/- 6/- 8/6 16/- 27/- 
Daisy Eradicator. 
‘‘eo0WO” WORM POWDER 3/- 5/- 7/6 11/6 21/- 


Gets all the Worms. 


3/4 4/6 6/6 11/- 17/6 
Bags Free. Carriage Paid. 


Non-poisonous. 


HUNCOWCIDE 
Soil Fumigant. 


Ask your Seedsman for them. 
HUNTER & GOW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St., 
LIVERPOOL 


ee 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE-. Per- 
fect Food—1 owt., 30/-; 56 lb. 16/-; 
28 lb., 9/=; 14 Ib., 5/*; 7 Ib., B/=5 tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE —an excellent stimu- 
laant—56 Ib., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 141b., 5/6; 
7 Ib., 3/=3 tins, 1/3. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


7 WAY E 
oA HEATING 
= [Sy 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


Corry’s Safe and Sure 
NON-POISONOUS 


WaspNestDestroyer 4A 


Better pee pe hos he 
For 2 40 nests 
: Td. 14 36 6/6 


From Seedsmen and Chemists. 


THE LEADING 
FUMIGANT 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 


) " 
vi GARDENING ILLUSTRATED September 8, 


Every lawn, even if it appears in good condition, : 
now be fed with a suitable fertilizer to replace the ne 
ment removed in the mowing box during the Summ: 
to enable the grass to resist in the Spring the atta 


weeds. Z 
FISONS 


LAWN GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer) 


The most effective turf fertilizer known. Is ug 
leading Sports Clubs. Lawn Guano has a lasti 
upon roots, and, by nourishing the grass gradu 
duces dense, smooth, hard wearing turf. Use 4 « 
the square yard or 1 ewt. for a Tennis Court. 


PRICES 7lbs., 3/-; 141bs., 5/-; 281bs., 9/=; 


Do not risk disap- 
pointment, but buy 
top - size sound 


and reliable Bulbs. 


NARCISSI, TULIPS, 
HYACINTHS and all 
spring-flowering bulbs 


SIX GOLD AND SILVER GILT MEDALS 
in succession (1923— 1928) have been awarded for : teen 1s . r 
Sutton’s Exhibits of forced Bulbs at the Royal a a ~“_ 
Horticultural Society's meetings. FISONS 


we EEC e Saat eee 7 LAWN SAND 


LAWN GRASS SEEDS and all tur and small weeds. The grass is also stimulated, 
specialities. 4ozs. to the square yard or lewt. for a Tennis ¢ 


Dok case hen cd OP iy Shee aa : Prices  141bs., 5/#; 281bs., 9/=; 561bs., 16/ 
IN KecGs. lewt., 27/6 Carriage Paid 


is prepared specially to eradicate quickly clover, 


SUTTON | Post this coupon for a copy of | 
RONG \ *Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue.”’ \ 
The King’s PRIN diene seer reese eee I = 
Seedsmen NWA dd ese pct AA Ais Oe y FERTILIZER: 
READING. | Gil 5 cae. 2 pane ohne Ste ORI cys 


Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and 
Laun Renovation 


i \| g Joseph Fison & Co., Ltd., Ipswich 
*~ 


40 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SC 
Cyclamen Se 


Our new scented, also the 
gorgeous Pink Pearl raised 
by us supplied separately 


eee F PAUSTRA LIAN 
+ STRAWBERRIES # |GLADIOLI 


I New and interesting List of all the Our Australian Gladioli have received a 
best varieties with cultural instruc- 3 

ke tions, including all other useful warm welcome from -many English and 

Ee American growers who consider they are 


Berries. Also Fruit Tree Catalogue 
with helpful instructions free on capable of holding their own amongst the 


HI EERE SH 


eee are etr o a world’s best in eight colours, 2/6 per 
Awarded 112 Gold. Medals We are now offering a few new varieties packet or mixed. Also fine 
i>] Hstablished 1785 Nurseries Vocktres which possess the large flowers, superb colours, strains of Streptocarpus 
EI ; and long spikes so eminently suitable for and Primulas, 2/6 packet. 
es KING’S ACRE NURSERIES LTD, exhibition. 

HEREFORD cpt ites salmon pink with scarlet blotch, 3/6 STUART LOW G&G COs 
ears SESES ESE SESES ES Seseecsirsies|es age et Ee rose, beautiful spike, 5/- each, 50/- BUSH HILL PARK ENF 


CANBERRA-—Glorious yellow, great advance on Golden 
easure, 10/- each, 100/- per doz. 
LAIDLEY—A distinct flaked pink of exquisite colour, 
2/- each, 18/- per doz. 
MARMORA—Enormous flower and spike of silvery 
lavender, 5/- each, 50/- per doz. 
MELISSA— Buff yellow, tinted pink, pure yellow centre, 
2/6 each, 24/- per doz. 
RS 8S. A. EKREY—Immense flower and spike of 
brilliant orange, 10/e each, 100/- per doz. 
MRs. T. RATTRAY-Spike of extraordinary length, 
bright rose, 5/- each, 50/- per doz. 
PALLAS—Very pale lavender or mauve, 2/6 each, 24/- 


per doz, 
AVERILL Eory salmon, yellow blotch, 1/6 each, 12/- 
per doz. 
GERTRUDE ERREY-—Exquisite shade of salmon 
pink, 1/6 each, 12/- per doz. 
et Baer large, rich coppery crimson, 1/- each, 
-per doz. 
TE eae crimson, cream blotch, 1/6 each, 12/- 
per doz. 
TITAN—Enormous flowers, salmon pink, 1/6 each, 12/- 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 


By Appointment CHEAPEST 
j S SPECIAL POTS 
é ——. for Roses, Vines, 
< - Clematis, Orchids, and 
Br nee Chrysanthemums. 
b KE Yay! Fancy Fern Pans 
i ENE Bulb Bowls 
"4 Hp from 4d. each. 
: No waiting! 
All orders executed 


SELECT NOW 


for Autumn Plantir 


Fruit Tree Roses, Alpin 
Hardy Perennials, 
Ornamental Trees & Shrt 


We offer an immense Stock ol 
hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
to name, at reasonable prices. 


TS doz. 
EN §IGN—Crimson scarlet, white blotch, splendid spike, 
1/6 each, 12/- per doz. 


One each of the above set, 15 superb Australian varieties, 
value 54/6, for 47/6 post free. 

Orders should reach us from October to March to enable 
us to dispatch in time for English planting. 


Illustrated Gladiolus Catalogue for 1928, 
post free. 


ERREY BROS., 


Gladiolus Specialists, 
CAMPERDOWN, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


the same day as 
received, 


State quantity of 
each size required 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation or 
write for Illustrated 


Interesting descriptive Catalogues 
each department on application. 


200 acres under cultivation. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, I 


Barnham, Sussex 


Price List. 
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Tidiness in the Gard 

| * 4° . . . . . 

E need for tidiness in the garden goes to pierce his ribs. But then, queries the poor metry prevailed, not a leaf awry in the 


ithout writing it. Everyone who has 
iarge of either large or small gardens 
realises that one’s cultural work is 
ted nugatory, or is considerably dis- 
ed, by a lack of tidiness. Even a vege- 
‘garden can be made to look a perfect 
je by the attribute of a general orderli- 
1 ihe we not all seen such plots and 
é charm of their attraction? Probably 
itchen garden gains more by scrupulous 
and order than the flower-bed. Cer- 
they are more conspicuous when 
‘sed on the portion devoted to vegetables. 
‘sibly it may be the admiration-com- 
if attractiveness of such a vegetable 
m that induces many people to practise 
hing similar amongst their flowers. 
here is another side to the matter here. 
» nobody should condone carelessness or 
lerliness in any garden, it has to be re- 
yered there is something greater over 
above all this that must be accorded 
in the growing of flowering plants, and 
is naturalness. This is such a necessary 
‘in a flower garden that without it the 
loses its charm. The growing of vege- 
; and flowers is a craft usually with two 
ate aims in view. The first is the pro- 
1 of food, and the second is providing a 
for the eyes. While vegetable-growing 
be legitimately done in any way that 
ices the result 
d at, the require- 
s of the flower 
n are rather 
exacting. 

make a perfect 
re of a flower 
an it is necessary 
yly to study the 
re of each plant, 
to utilise that 
-e in the com- 
ion of the whole 
. Here is where 
iorticultural artist 
's in—not by ad- 
tious aids, but by 
re’s methods. 
» the Carnation, 
instance. It is 
lly planted in 
ers, and when 
ning time comes 
- budding = spray 
t be tied up to a 
, and every time 
me with artistic 
2ptibilities passes 
1 a walk between 
» borders every 
y support seems 


There is an attri 


gardener who must obtain perfect blooms, 
how are they to be obtained otherwise? So 
the beauty of the garden has to be sacrificed 
to blooms. The gardener again hints that, 
unless supported, Carnations are too weak to 
stand up. Then why try to do what Nature 
never intended? Why not let them lie down 
if they have not strength to stand up? 

Ah! but there are the perfect blooms to be 
thought of. Then why not grow the Carna- 
tions in baskets under the verandah, in vases 
at the corners of borders, or in the centres of 
lawns, on the top of tree stumps? On such 
elevated growing-places we should follow 
Nature’s ways and gain much from the 
pendulous beauties the plant affords. But all 
in a row, tied up like prisoners flapping their 
poor heads against each other like dejected 
creatures tired of their lives—bah ! it’s neither 
Art nor Nature, and tidiness becomes more a 
fetish than a virtue then. 

A week or so before these lines were 
penned the writer stood looking at a garden 
where not only Carnations, but everything 
else was tied up to a stake. There were 


short ones in front, longer ones behind, 
graduating to the longest behind, but every 
plant had its enchaining support, many of 
which never had need of anything of the kind. 
Such a forest of sticks, and to make them 
more prominent such perfect order and sym- 


bute of general orderliness in this herbaceous border with 
ide grass walk and backed with trellis work 


borders, not a stone out of place in the paths. 
The border tiles looked as if they had been 
scrubbed, not a tiny weed nor an inch of 
Lichen or Moss were to be seen. Evidently 
the owner, whose time was his own, used it 
with a zeal and punctilious care that seemed 
mainly misplaced. At any rate, the effect 
upon the writer was almost painful, and a 
strong desire seized him to go and tear up 
every stick and give each plant a good 
shaking. 

Yes, tidiness in a garden is as commend- 
able a virtue as it is anywhere else, but when 
it completely ousts Nature it is carried too 
far. The most beautiful gardens are the 
most natural ones, but, of course, not the 
most untidy ones. It is a sense of proportion 
that helps the gardener as much as anyone 
else, but even more necessary is a perception 
of naturalness. The garden that looks as if 
it had been severely starched and ironed, and 
put out in the sunshine to air piques this 
sense of the natural, and almost excites one’s 
derision. When such a tying up as that re- 
ferred to above is requisite it shows that we 
are not growing the plants in Nature’s way, 
or, in other words, we are not cultivating on 
the right lines, are making a lot of work for 
ourselves, and getting no corresponding 
advantage. 

Nobody likes to see plants falling and 
; straggling all over the 
place. That is why 
some people will not 
grow certain varieties, 
however much_ they 
like their colours or 
shapes. Phlox Drum- 
mondi is a case in 
point. Here we have 
a charming flower in 
beautiful shades of 
colours, but in the 
open border it needs 
tving up all along the 
line if one is to make 
the best of it there. 
This means not only 
time and trouble. but 


an arrav of inter- 
loping sticks, which 
spoils the natural 


effect a garden should 
ever have. Why not 
grow this Phlox on 
the top of the rock 
garden, or the edge of 
a high border where 
its brilliant flowers 
- ean hang down at 
will and help to cover 
the stones or tiles? 


é 


570 


The trouble with Dahlias is difficult to 
overcome, in many ways. Here we have a 
plant too tender to withstand the high winds 
we get in this country all the year round. 
Support is imperative, but, luckily, the 
foliage is usually so prolific and luxuriant 
that if care is taken in choosing the size and 
length of the stakes they are soon covered up. 
This is not the case when dealing with 
Gladioli. It is then difficult to prevent the 
sticks showing. This suggests that these 
bulbs and Dahlia tubers should be planted in 
sheltered places behind other plants that will 
grow about half the height of the matured 
flowers. These lower-growing plants will 
protect the others from the front, help to hide 
their sticks, and provide some support if of 
sturdy growth. , 

All this goes to support the present-day idea 
- of growing herbaceous borders in bays. A 
hedge of evergreens at the back for protec- 
tion, tall plants like Sunflowers next, with a 
forward one at intervals to help form the 
bays. Then Michaelmas Daisies, Solidago, 
or Phlox treated similarly, with spaces be- 
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tween for tall Dahlias. Nearer the front 
come the plants of medium growth, and 
here and there clumps of Gladioli and Mont- 
bretias. Before them is the place for bushy 
and protecting plants of lower growth, like 
Asters and Stocks. Near the front a host 
of smaller flowers suggest themselves for the 
position. If a bed or border is arranged 
somewhat on these lines staking is reduced 
to a minimum, there is something always in 
bloom, and nothing gets blown down or out 
of place. 


By this it is easy to see that tidiness in the 
garden is assisted to a considerable extent by 
the method of growing. Of course, the 
arrangement outlined above is not always 
practicable, and gardeners have not always a 
free hand. In the latter case there is nothing 
more to be said, but in any mode of flower- 
growing, tidiness must not be confounded 
with ‘‘ stakiness’’ or unnatural primness. 
The ‘‘ prunes and prisms ”’ of gardening be- 
long to Victorian days; what we seek now 


is the freer life. Ges 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these coluyyns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Legend and superstition in the garden 
I: your issue of August 25th Mrs. Stanley 


Wrench mentions many quaint. supersti- 

tions and legends. The ‘‘ Holly ”’ tree was 
no doubt a corruption of the Holy tree as it is 
thus termed in many of the old herbals. In 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden it is known 
as Christdorn or Christorn. The Mistletoe 
was termed by the monkish herbalists 
lignum sanctee crucis (the wood of the Holy 
Cross) so greatly did they esteem its virtues 
in giving relief to both mind and body. The 
Aspen Poplar, with its trembling leaves, is 
supposed by country people in many parts of 
England to have been the tree from which 
the Cross was fashioned. According to the 
legend, ‘‘ after Calvary and from_ thence- 
forward as long as the world should last the 
tree should know neither rest nor peace.”’ 

The Hawthorn was at one time so inti- 
mately connected with May Day, 1-e.,:Mary 
Day, that it took the name of the month, 
and the Glastonbury Thorn, which flowers on 
Christmas Day, was said to have grown from 
the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, who arrived 
in mid-winter on a mission to England, when 
it miraculously budded. The sale of the 
blossoms to pilgrims became so large that 
the tree was cut down by Puritans, who 
wished to destroy this relic of Papal super- 
stition. There is a tree at Glastonbury which 
is said to have sprung from the old stock that 
blossoms at Christmas. We have gathered 
flowers of May at Christmas from an ancient 
tree in Essex. ‘In many parts of this county 
the Cowslip is known as the Paigle. The 
name is said to have been derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon—Beah, a garland, and gelde, 
golden. The blossoms are always used to 
decorate the garlands carried by the children 
on May Day. So here again we find the 
connection between ‘‘ the Freckled Cowslip 
and Mary ’’ that Mrs. Wrench writes of. 

Another garden superstition with regard to 
planting and sowing is associated with the 
moon. Many old gardeners will not attempt 
this work while it is on the wane, but only 
while it is waxing, when they say germina- 
tion and growth proceed far more quickly. 
It would be interesting to know whether ex- 
perience has shown that there is any truth in 
this ancient belief. 

Your correspondent also gives a list of 
flowers associated with the Evil One, and in 
the purely Celtic parts of Ireland a portion 


expressed by correspondents 


of the croft and its produce is set aside as an 
offering to ‘‘ the gentleman,’’ for thus is he 
delicately referred to, for fear of offence. The 
plants which Mrs. Stanley Wrench names in 
her interesting little article might find a place 
in such a plot. 

In the sister Isle the fox is sometimes re- 
ferred to in the same indirect way, and he is 
held in the same reverence as the Fairies or 
Little Folk. 

Wool and small mittens are laid on the 
bushes for him to keep his feet warm and 
his tread still softer when the nights are cold, 
in the belief that out of gratitude he will save 
their ducks and chickens, so whether we 
speak of Foxgloves or Folk’s gloves, Puck’s 
gloves or witches’ fingers, which names we 
find in many old English herbals, we are 
brought back to a land and time of legend 
and romance by this flower—the Maneg 
Ellvllyn or Fairy, glove of Wales. 

In many parishes of Scotland we believe 
certain portions of land are still allowed to 
remain uncultivated and are known as ‘‘ the 
gudeman’s croft,’’ set apart to propitiate the 
arch-fiend who is spoken of with baited 
breath in this inoffensive manner. We would 
prefer associations with the little good folk. 

H. H. Warner. 


Mrs. Stanley Wrench has written an 
excellent article (issue August 25th, page 546), 
but it is rather unfortunate in its title; 
‘‘ Tradition in the Garden ’’ would be far 
more correct. 

The various stories associated with flower 
names are not all superstitions by any means. 
The early monks, so learned to botany, gave 
names to numberless flowers for a reason. 
Flowers were not named haphazard, but on 
account of where they were found and with 
whom they were associated. 

But it is really good to have a publication 
wherein these important facts, these tradi- 
tions, are dealt with; and readers are in- 
debted to the author for her splendid contri- 
butions. Bruce Hewitt. 


Pictures one can live with 


For his last crushing assault Mr. J. Wood 
(issue August 25th, page 539) has saved up a 
whole broadside of thunderbolts. With these 
he ferociously pelts—the languor is not quite 
so evident this time—what ought to be my 


shrinking frame, and, having left me for’ 


dead, graciously extends to me the privilege 
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of the last shot. It is a doubtful comp! 
which leaves a man the last word. 

My supposed corpse, however, is insti 
with life—for good reason. The te 
thunderbolts are manufactured from very 
different stuff after all. Vulcan is not + 
out need of a holiday. Mr. Wood is 
his positions a little ; quite an entertain 
of wriggling. In previous letters he has 
the uncompromising opponent of and 
prover on Nature. Now he talks of 
operation. 

In his last fulmination he was “* flatten 
out mountains.”’ In this he graciously , 
mits them to remain, merely going thro 
them himself. A 

Mr. Wood would not like us to judge 
of his pictures without regard to his purp 
in painting it. The stream he speaks of ) 
never intended to be a rock-strewn stre 
for the simple reason that—I imagine 
would have been out of harmony with 
surrounding rockless country. Mr. We 
by introducing rocks, may have improved 
appearance of the stream itself, but he 
effected a vast disharmony with the surrou 
ing landscape. MARCEL DE SMe’ 

S. Kensington. RF 


Narcissus Hermione /Equiltmba 


This little Narcissus, a native of Nortt 
Africa, is now (August 27th) in flower y 
me in East Sussex, grown under natural | 
ditions. It is a Tazetta, bearing three 
four tiny flowers on the scape; these | 
a rounded, pure white perianth and sr 
golden-yellow cup, with the full Tazetta se 
It is of interest owing to its unusual t 
of flowering, but that, I fear, is its « 
merit, as it is rather a poor little plant. 

ORNATU 


Good and bad Roses in a Scottish gat 


The reply to my former notes on this | 
ject by ‘“‘J. R. K.” is amongeieen 
amusing criticism I have seen for some ti 
He is very critical at my saying that A) 
Laurie is much inferior to Mme. Butt 
and Ophelia. Might I ask how one is g 
to prove this without trying the varieties 
by side? 

‘‘J. R. K.”? might also explain where 
shoots for pegging down George Dickson 
Earl Haig are to come from when, as in 
present season, every growth is killed d 
nearly to ground-level? This is a point 
certainly troubles some of the sufferers { 
‘ignorance ”’ in this matter. 

With all his knowledge of Roses my c 
has failed to notice that both Mabel M 
and Christine retain their colour almost 1 
the petals drop, whereas Mrs. W. Quinn | 
not here, at least, hold it for a day, but ; 
off nearly white at the edges. I am afi 
also, that ‘‘ J. R. K.”’ is not quite so wel 
in white Roses as he claims to be whe! 
says that Marcia Stanhope comes a ~ 
lemon.’’ This lovely Rose, when open 
shows a faint blush of pink, but, as 
Mrs. D. McKee, eventually turns pure W 
Tastes differ, of course, but I certainly w 
never place the coarse, clumsy Frau _ 
Druschki in the same class as Marcia S 
hope, notwithstanding the whiteness of 
fonmer. o. 

Another question ‘‘ J. R. K.’’ might ki 
answer is this: How is it that, althoug! 
says my notes were ‘ nothing more thi 
recapitulation of the excellencies and faul 
Roses,’”? that there is so much dive 
in the conduct of varieties in different 
tricts? To explain. In many districts 
finest of all deep red Roses, Colonel Os' 
Fitzgerald, simply refuses to thrive, whe 
here it is one of the best ‘‘ doers ” we h 
Many other varieties are in the same categ 
so there is, really, a considerable advan 
in would-be planters of Roses getting ‘ 
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s to which varieties are most likely to 
suitable in their locality. 

ust entirely disagree with “J. R. K.” 
he so emphatically tells us that a Rose 
ss well or badly, no matter what the 
is. Many Roses simply refuse to 
na wet season, while others are thin 
f very inferior colour in a dry, sunny 
C. Brair. 
ston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


- have read with great interest 
t. K.’s ”’ criticism of Mr. Blair’s article, 
/am constrained, in the main, to agree 
the conclusions at which he arrives. 
‘ust not judge any Rose by its behaviour 
» abnormal season any more than we 
y fairly, judge its value from exhibition 
ys shown by raisers or by nurserymen. 
fr. Blair finds in me a supporter of what 
sys concerning Rayon d’Or and Sunstar. 
} over a series of years, I found to be 
sunsatisfactory, and, like Mr. Blair, | 
spped’’ them. Sunstar, especially, | 
der to be a very poor Rose indeed—the 
saal equation, no doubt, but there it is. 
jttedly a fine bud, the bloom when fully 
ded is a perfect travesty of a Rose. 
‘newer Roses, or many of them, are 
ry ‘‘ bud ”’ Roses, and, in the opinion of 
d-timer, are not to be compared with 
uller flowers of former days. May I 
; another question? What is the con- 
sd opinion regarding the desirability of 
xa as a stock? 


A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


| Campanula factiflora 


‘IS handsome bell-flower is certainly a 
lant for every garden, and yet it is nct 
50 often seen as its outstanding merit de- 
\s. It is one of the best things of late 
_and nothing is easier than to raise a 
| stock from seed. In colour it ranges 
/ nearly pure white to a full purple, with 
y delightful shades between. In a rich 
lit will grow to a height of over 5 feet, 
it is one of the most accommodating of 
ts, for it will bear cutting down to any 
at required. Self-sown seedlings often 
* up near the path; instead of taking 
1 away, we cut them down early in June. 
| would think that such cutting would 
‘d the time of blooming, but the plant 
ediately makes side shoots that flower 
qe same time as the uncut plants.. The 
tration shows this Campanula full grown 
ie back, with one cut shorter in the front. 
‘taller plants should be supported with 
e invisible spray, carried rather far up, 
sigong winds or heavy rain may break 
top flowers off; but a cut-back plant re- 
es no support. (GA ate 


August in the Alpine garden 


| 


was much interested in reading a letter 
a N. S. C., Godstone, in GARDENING 
ISTRATED of August 25th, ‘‘ August in the 
ne garden.’”’ I also think many amateurs 
lly think enough of the early autumn 
ts that they could have flowering at 
time. I enclose a list of those in 
er here last week. Perhaps some of your 
x readers would give a list of what they 
v, stating in which county they live. I 
‘sure it would be much liked and be a 
ut help when re-making the rock garden 
autumn. 
chillea argentea, A. King Edward, A. 
‘stris, Adenophora’ Potaninii, Ajuga 
evensis, A. metallica crispa, A. reptans 
, Androsace geranifolia, Anemone Pulsa- 
, Antirrhinum asarina, A. sempervirens, 
naria Ledebouriana, Armeria formosa, A. 
alba, A. Laucheana, Aronicum Clusii, 
pul Gussonii, Aster acris nanus, A. 
lus manus, Astrantia major, A. minor, 


rago laxiflora, aim- 


Calceolaria alba, 
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panula abietina, C. alpina, C. barbata, C. 
Bellardii, C. carpatica, C. cenisia in the 
open, and also over 30 flowers in a pan which 
has been standing out of doors all the sum- 
mer, flowering for the second time this year, 
C: fenestrellata, C. x Haylodgensis fi.pl. 
ChiartoltayeCy Ray B. Loder; CG) aun GC; 
Trachelium, C. Warleyensis, C. Zoysii, 
Catananche bicolor, C. coerulea, Cheiranthus 
Allionii, Ch. linifolia, | Chrysanthemum 
alpinum, Chrysogonum virginianum, Con- 
volvulus althaoides, C. mauritanicus, Cory- 
dalis ochroleuca, C.. lutea, C. Wilsonii, 
Cynoglossum nevrodense, Dianthus alpinus, 
D. microlepis rumiliacus, D. nitidus, D. 
squarrosus, Digitalis lutea, Dryas octopetala, 
Echinops rito nana, Erigeron B. Ladham, 
E. .mucronatus, Erodium~ armenum, E. 
Reichardi, E. chrysanthum, E. corsicum, E. 
macradenium hybridum, Eryngium gigan- 
teum, E. planum, Erythraea chloodis, Fuchsia 
gracilis, F. procumbens, I*. pumila, Gentiana 
asclepiadea, G. brachyphylla; G. Farreri, G. 


freyniana, G. septemfida, G. verna, 
Geranium argenteum, G. Farreri, Geum 
Jennii Ross, Helianthemum Fireball, H. 


Pear Laxton’s Superb 

This is a most excellent Pear for eating at 
the end of August. I got a good standard 
tree of it several years ago which is now 
coming into good bearing, and I should think 
that it is probably the best Pear for early 
dessert use, as I can find nothing to come 
near it for juiciness and really fine flavour at 
this early date. It is of comparatively recent 
introduction, and those of your readers who 
are fond of a good Pear should certainly 
plant it, as I can recommend it with con- 
fidence. F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 

Rye. 


Apple Sturmer Pippin 

I have been struck by the extraordinary 
size of Tasmanian Sturmer Pippins this year 
and the length of season. Australia House 
and the importers inform me that over a 
million cases of Sturmers alone have been 
imported and is their most valuable Apple. 
I wonder if I got some scions from these 
after three generations it would improve our 
stocks ? F. E, DILLisToneE. 

Sturmer, Haverhill, 


Campanula lactiflora 


An accommodating plant that will bear cutting down to any height required. 
illustration shows a full-grown plant on the left, with one cut shorter in front 


(double yellow), H. (small double pink), H. 
Levipes, H.  polyphyllum, Hypericum 
fragile, Hyssopus officinalis, Iberis linifolia, 
Inula ensiflora, Lavandula alba, Liatris 
elegans, L. spicata, Linaria alpina, L. a. 
flava, L. a. rosea, L. cymbalaria rosea, L. 
verticiliate, Linum flavum, L. narbonense, L. 


salsoloides, Lonicera_ reflexa, Mertensia 
elongata, Mimulus_ cardinalis, Nepeta 
mussini, GCEnothera pumila, Omphalodes 


Luciliw, Oxalis rosea, Papaver alpinum, P. 
nudicaule, P. pilosum, Pentstemon hetero- 
phyllus, Phlox  ameena, P. — subulata 
Douglasii, Phyteuma comusum (coming into 
flower), Platycodon Mariesii grandiflorum, 
P. M. g. album, Potentilla nepalensis Will- 
mottie, Pratia angulata, Primula Florinde, 
Pterocephaliis Parnassi, Pyrethrum radicans 
Rehmannia, Rosa pumila, Ruta graveolens 
var., Saponaria ocymoides, Scabiosa gramini- 
folia, S. pterocephala, Scutellaria alpina, S. 
baicalensis, S, indica japonica, Sempervivum 
arachnoideum, Silene maritima fi.-pl., 5. 
Schafta, Sisyrinchium convolutum, Stokesia 
cyanea, Statice ?, Thalictrum Delavayi, Viola 
bosniaca, V. Bowles’ black, V. gracilis, V. 
pinnata. M. E. TORKINGTON. 


Maidenhead. 


The 


Annual Larksputs 

The perennial Larkspurs—Delphiniums-— 
are, of course, universal favourites, but those 
who may not have facilities for growing 
them ought to give some of the annual 
varieties a trial. The seed ought to be sown 
in spring, preferably in boxes, in a cold frame, 
from which the seedlings can be transplanted 
when large enough to their flowering quar- 
ters. Anyone who has had trouble in induc- 
ing other plants to grow and to bloom on 
dry borders will, I am sure, be satisfied 
with the behaviour of the annual Larkspurs 
in such a position. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Hymenocallis as a window plant 

Hymenocallis calathina is here grown in a 
sunny window. It is very handsome; the 
flowers are white and sweet-scented. I 
thought someone else might like to try it in a 
window. The first flower lasted for four 
days and another flower is coming on the 
same plant. I am trying several other bulls 
from various hot countries in the same 
warm window, such as Pancratiums and 
Cyrtanthus. I should be interested to near 
if other readers grow them as window plants. 


Llanelly, Carm. E. M. Burn. 


eT | 
~I 
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Red-hot Pokers 


ET with in all parts of the country, and 
known under the different names of 
Kniphofias, Tritomas, Torch Lilies, 
and, to the man in the street, as Red Hot 
Pokers, these showy, hardy perennials are 
general favourites everywhere. Most of the 
species are of stately growth. Some of them 
bloom early in summer, but it is, perhaps, 
in their capacity as monitors of the waning 
year, when their bold spikes of orange and 
scarlet and crimson and yellow light up the 
garden, that we appreciate them best of all. 
As showing how the flowers linger we came 
across a plant in a sheltered corner in a subur- 
ban garden as late as last Christmas Day, 
bearing three spikes of bloom in very good 
condition. It was the variety aloides glau- 
cescens, and the orange-scarlet spikes stood 
out very conspicuous, being the only bit of 
colour in the garden. 
The culture of Red Hot Pokers is very 
simple, as they will thrive in any good garden 
soil, provided it is well drained, and loves a 
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Plants benefit by a mulch of old manure 
spread over the roots in spring and by occa- 
sional administerings of liquid manure as the 
blooming season approaches. LEAHURST. 


The Cult of the Violet 


By F. E. DILLIsTONE. 

HE surprising display of artificial 

Violets, some good and some indifferent 

imitations of both single and double 
forms in the drapers’ shops, has set me 
thinking how many of our senses are ap- 
pealed to in this native love for the Violet. 
Scents, of course, are common enough, 
though it is dubious if much is derived from 
the Violet itself. Confections of preserved 
Parmas coloured to a nicety are offered in 
the sweetshops, and, I am told, are actually 
preserved Parma Violets. For some years 
now a monthly entitled the ‘‘ Violet Maga- 
zine ’’ has been circulating, resplendent in its 
violet colouring. So we are appealed to 
through all the five senses—sight, taste, 
scent, hearing, and touch. 


Bold spikes of orange and scarlet: A fine bed of Red-hot Pokers at Kew 
September is a convenient time for dividing the roots 


sunny position. Planting, as a general rule, 
is best done in late autumn, and in removing 
them it is advisable to dig out a place for 
the roots 2 feet or so deep into which should 
be put a compost made up of loam, leaf- 
mould, and old manure. Autumn is a con- 
venient time for dividing the roots, or another 
way of propagating them is from root suckers 
taken from the plants in spring. A _ third 
method is by sowing seed in pans of light soil 
in April in a cold frame. During severe 
winters plants should be protected by a cover- 
ing of leaves. Red Hot Pokers are good 
plants for town gardens, and once they are 
established do not call for disturbance very 
often. The following is but a short selection 
of varieties :—Royal Standard (bright yellow 
and scarlet), Mount Etna (terra-cotta scarlet) ; 
Goldelse (yellow), June and July, 2 feet; 
Tuckii (red and yellow), June and July, 4 feet ; 
Burchelli (dark red, tipped green), July to 
September, 4 feet ; Uvaria (coral and yellow), 
August to October, 4 feet; Grandis raat 
scarlet), August and September, 2 feet; and 
agers, iy (coral scarlet), July and August, 
PEreCL, 


Now, what does this signify, or what, in 
the language of the medicos, is it sympto- 
matic of but a hearty and enduring love for 
the natural Violet. While Nature provides, 
there is a large public only too glad to in- 
dulge their love for this sweet flower, and 
failing that recourse must, it seems, be had 
to art, that is, man’s ability to copy Nature, 
a very poor substitute at the best. 


I do not suppose it is generally known that 
this love for the natural Violet can be grati- 
fied for the best portion of the year, for a 
succession of bloom may be had from Sep- 
tember to May. It depends somewhat on 
the season, but my experience, extending 
over many years, is that from our Violet 
nursery in Essex blooms of the Violet may be 
picked as early as August and on to the fol- 
lowing May, giving some nine months of 
bloom, but not necessarily from the same 
plants. 


It follows from the above that there is a 


large public demand for fresh Violets, and - 


as the majority of people live remote from 
commercial sources of supply, it follows also 
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that if they want Violets they must der 
upon their own efforts. _ 
By the kindness of the Editor, I am 
the next few weeks offering to those 
sirous the best advice I can. I hope: 
the subject fairly in the space alloted 
those desiring more complete infonmatic 
book form will do well to procure my : 
“Violet Culture.” (E. Benn, Utdaamm 
2s. 2d., post free.) ier 
It being too late in the season for 
purchase of young plants to flower | 
autumn and next spring, a supply of floy 
ing plants must be obtained from a nurs. 
man and the advertisement columing 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED should be ¢ 
sulted, taking care to buy from a firm ¢ 
has a reputation to keep up. Weak plat 
possibly diseased, are sometimes sent < 
and are worse than useless. Having 
tained a supply to suit your requirements 
amine the clumps, and remove any runni 
detach them by pulling, if very long, as 
singles in a wet season often are cut a 
joint so that the cuttings are about § ine 
or 6 inches in length. These will form y 
stock for the future, and as I propose to 
with the subject from start to finish it is y 
these unrooted cuttings that you will ¢ 
mence. According to the quantity th 
should be inserted-in a frame, box, or e 
round a flower pot. They must be plan 
half their length in fine-prepared soil, y 
plenty of sand or grit pressed well, and a 
a good watering covered with glass | 
shaded from the sun. “ 
Do not entirely exclude air, or very s 
mould will fonm and damping off will s 
destroy them. Gradually give more 
more air as the cuttings become rooted, wl 
they should in 6 weeks to 8 weeks. Som 
for the detached runners, which should gc 
growing and gaining strength of root and 
ready for planting out in March or April ni 
singles as early as March, doubles to May 
Now for the treatment of the flower 
plants bought in for growing in frames {c 
supply of flowers from autumn to late spri 
September, early or late, according to wea! 
conditions—this year having a maximum 
sunshine, the plants should mature ear’ 
is the best month for transplanting, as 
roots become established before cold wea 
comes. It often happens that frames 
occupied with other plants till later in 
season ; if so, Violets are safe to move 
time from September onwards, but the | 
results are obtained by planting before 
soil loses its summer heat and root growt 
arrested. : 
As the season is advanced, before I 
with the cultivation of Violets throughou 
few hints as to the best way of framing # 
for the winter will be of service to : 
If your frame has been used for plant gr 
ing, especially Cucumbers, it will probabl 
infected with Red Spider (a deadly pes 
Violets), or other less injurious insects; 
after removing all plants, burn some DI 
sulphur in it and also a good dressing 
quicklime will help you to start free from 
fection. The frame should be placed to | 
south. Ifa deep frame, some coarse mate 
should be put in the bottom to act as dr 
age. A layer of stones and brickbats will 
failing which hedge trimmings and gat 
refuse, remembering the object in view 
allow the escape of excessive moisture. 
lets require a rich soil. A good layer of ¥ 
rotted manure should be placed on the rub 
this forming the foundation upon which 
plants draw for sustenance, when they | 
exhausted the top layer of soil. Upon 
some 10 inches to 12 inches of good loam 
leaf mould, well mixed together, say, 2 P 
loam. (or good garden soil) to 1 part 
mould, should be placed. Allow this to ! 
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Ind when the surface is dry give it a 
amming, especially at the sides, so as 
2 a finm rooting medium for the plants. 
sil should come to within a foot of the 
frame, so that the plants are within a 
hes of the glass. ‘This not only gives 
aximum of light, but what is of even 
mportance allows a current of air to 
directly over the plants, serving to 
then them and prevent excessive mois- 
emaining on soil or leaves—a fertile 
of fungoid trouble that occurs’in still 
ignant weather during the late-autumn, 
‘not arrested will completely destroy the 
in a very short time. The plants must 
in firmly with a trowel and*rammed 
the roots. They should not. touch, 
quite 4 inches between each plant. A 
soaking through a rose should follow, 
_ a day or so the surface must be stirred 
11 hoe. This stirring of the soil should 
jie every few weeks, taking care not to 
i) the roots. It is necessary not only to 
sdown weeds, but to arrest too rapid 
nation and to erate the soil. If the 
) are almost denuded of soil when 
wht in (good growers are careful to send 
lants properly balled) they may flag 
jexposed to sunshine, and may require 
ig for a week or so, but the light, other- 
2 should not be placed on for several 
}, and then only at night, as the pro- 
sof frost approaches. They should be 
ced only when needing it, and should not 
‘it after October, and the lights should 
2 closed until the plants are free from 
sive moisture. Only during periods of 
» frost will Violets require matting up, 
nen the plants must be allowed to thaw 
cally, no air or light being given, as ex- 
2 to sunshine while in a frozen state will 
ge the plants, perhaps irredeemably. 
_ from these precautions, the less codd- 
he plants get the better. Remember the 
|: is a hardy perennial, flourishing best 
| temperate zone, and while impatient of 
’ heat will, under natural conditions, 
i several degrees of frost. Runners must 
ve removed, and in the case of singles 
roduce clistogamous (unopened) flowers, 
; too, must be picked off, with all dead 
lecaying leaves. Nothing in the nature 
mulating artificial manures or even ordi- 
liquid manure should be given until the 
iare very active and the plants flowering 
hely that they are exhausting the soil. 
ts will succeed well in pots, 6 inches 
| the best, as smaller sizes dry out too 
‘ly. Give plenty of drainage, use good 
and rotted manure, and pot very firmly ; 
* well, and place in the shade for a week 
0, and bring into greenhouse or conser- 
y in relays, placing them so that they 
ilenty of light and air. Owing to the 
nd soil these should be helped with weak 
l manure when well in flowers. For 
urpose a 36-gallon cask is useful. Fill 
‘ts with water, and place in this a bag 
ining a bushel of fresh dung or poultry 
ire and a peck of soot. Leave it to soak 
ome days, and feed the plants every two 
S$ or so while the soil is wet. 


‘Stemons for border and rock 
garden 


ANY of the Pentstemon species from 
North-West America are delightful 
garden plants, and only those people 
are fortunate enough to possess a repre- 
tive collection can realise the very many 
iful shades of colour and the diverse 
3 displayed by this interesting and valu- 
genus. The florists’ varieties are well 
to all and occupy a prominent niche 
e scheme of things. P. heterophyllus 


| 
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came from North America so long ago as 
1834, and is a plant of compact, bushy habit, 
the many stems well furnished with flowers 
of very attractive blue colouring in somewhat 
varying shades. A good form of this plant 
is almost pure blue, while others display a 
rosy suffusion or approach very near to 
purple; this species never looks better than 
when grouped high upon the rock garden. 

P. isophyllus is a very fine plant for the 
border, producing tall spikes of salmon 
flowers surmounting ample glaucous foliage ; 
it flowers long into the autumn, and is de- 
lightfully pretty as a table decoration. This 
is, to my idea, one of the very best of all 
Pentstemons. 

P. Kellermanii is unique, with its some- 
what tall racemes of purplish-black flowers, 
somewhat near the style of some florists’ 
varieties. Flowering in summer and autumn, 
it is fine for the border or rock garden. The 
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as 1794, so it is quite time it enjoyed a 
greater measure of popularity than it does at 
present. 

P. Menziesii is a small shrubby evergreen 
species from the Rocky Mountains; it makes 
a pretty little bush with large red flowers. 
P. M. Scouleri is sometimes accorded specific 
rank; it hails from Oregon, and is covered 
in May and June with large lavender bells. 

P. barbatus, perhaps better known as 
Chelone barbata, is noteworthy for its bril- 
liant scarlet blossoms. P. b. Torreyi is a 
form displaying vivid vermilion tubes; a very 
fine border plant. 

There are many others, such as P. con- 
fertus, P. glaucus, and P. levigatus, and 
most of them are plants of high merit not 
difficult to manage. Cuttings should be in- 
serted during July and August in cold frames, 
using a sandy compost; and seeds also form 
a ready means of increase. It is nice to 


Pentstemon heterophyllius 


chief claim to beauty possessed by P. ovatus 
is its delightful clear blue flowers, somewhat 
small, but nevertheless striking; they nestle 
in the axils of the ovate leaves. A colony of 
this plant is very pretty during July and 
August. A half-shaded and rather moist posi- 
tion is to the liking of P. ovatus, which 
came from North America in 1826. 

A plant of a very different type is P. David- 
sonii, sometimes known as P. rupicola, a 
choice little sub-shrubby species but a few 
inches high and bearing large flowers of the 
most astonishing ruby red. The plant enjoys 
a well-drained, gritty soil in full sunshine. 

P. campanulatus displays a varied colour 
range—pink, lilac, purple, etc.—and with its 
narrow leaves and gently arching stems about 
12 inches high is a beautiful plant for a 
sunny position. I am acquainted with a drift 
of appreciable size at the base of a large 
boulder, and during midsummer it is, indeed, 
a pretty picture. The introduction of this 
Pentstemon was consummated so long ago 


propagate annually and maintain a small 
stock of each species in a frame, for some- 
times a very severe winter will result in 
losses amongst these American plants. 


RALPH E, ARNOLD, 


Pentstemon heterophyllus 


HE plant that we have under this name 
Tees a nearly prostrate growth as to the 
lower leafy portions, with erect flower 
stems from g inches to 12 inches high. It 
varies in colour from a reddish-purple to an 
almost pure blue. In the latter colouring it 
is a really good garden plant, either for the 
front edge of the flower border, the rock 
garden, or as we have it in a special bed 
devoted to blue flowers of neat habit. It is 
doubtful whether the specific name hetero- 
phyllus is correct, or whether it may be P. 
humilis or some other nearly allied species. 
Gis]. 
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Eucryphia pinnatifolia 


It is almost as impatient of lime as Rhododendrons 


That Flower 


Shrubs 


OLK talk of the scarcity of good-flower- 

ing shrubs in August or September with- 

out much justification, it seems to me. 
It arises partly from the fact that so many 
people are absent from their gardens at this 
season that they do not plant such shrubs 
or even search for names in nursery cata- 
logues. If some of these wandering gar- 
deners were to visit some of the beautiful 
public gardens at Scarborough I am sure 
their outlook would be greatly enlarged, and 
on their return would be inclined to add 
a good many names to their collection of 
plants. Everybody plants flowering Brooms 
for their spring gardens, but how few plant 
any.that flower later in the season! A few 
undoubtedly do allow bushes of Spanish 
Broom, but how few ever think of planting 
the beautiful Broom that grows on Mount 
Etna? Genista Aithnensis requires two or 
three years to develop, but when fully grown 
it yields to none in beauty, and always 
attracts attention in a sunny shrubbery. 
Then there is the very dainty Cytisus Carlesii 
of later introduction, that is dwarf and con- 
trasts with the tall and tree-like Etna Broom. 
And yet another. 


What can be more effective than Fuchsia 
Riccartoni trained as a standard, with its 
head kept round and shapely—so much more 
éffective than when cut down each winter, 
a matter of routine, for it is really so hardy 
that nothing short of 20 degs. of frost will 
kill its woody stem. It is so free flowering 
and effective; it is surprising it is only seen 
in the south of England. Well pruned back 
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Hydrangea paniculata produces panicles of creamy 


in Late Summer 


in winter to a close head, the single stem is 
more effective than a standard Rambler 
Rose, and contrasts splendidly with any 
flowering Yucca. 

Twenty years or more ago a group of 
Indigofera Gérardiana was planted by some 
enthusiast on a bare seaside cliff, where the 
Brambles grew thick, and was so smothered 
by them that it was forgotten till a slip in 
winter bared the ground and exposed a sur- 
prisingly. big bush of this bright rose-pink 
shrub to gardeners’ notice. Cuttings were 
taken, and now this Acacia-like shrub, with 
its spikes of bright flower is one of the most 
attractive groups on the hillside. Whether 
this is a brighter variety or a species that has 
been forgotten I will not venture to say, but 
I do know I should give it a place in the 
choicest garden. 1 see in @ late number of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED this shrub is men- 
tioned as killed by the late winter in Scot- 
land. On the north-east coast it is most 


-thoroughly hardy near the sea, and stands 


out conspicuously in August and September. 
Then there is the well-known Hydrangea 
paniculata, which if left to itself and allowed 
to grow into a big bush or trained to a 
single stem, makes a noble mass of white 
trusses of flower if grown rather under shelter 
of trees, that puts all cut-back plants to utter 
shame! There are good new hybrid Hyperi- 
cums (especially Hypericum Forrestii) that 
deserve trial, and all the better for being cut 
back each winter, that are useful among 
these brightly-coloured Hydrangeas now so 
popular as forced plants, but which deserve 


_chocalyx thrives, a charming and une 


white flowers in late summer and autumn 


a permanent place in semi-shaded f 
where a splash of colour is so welcome 
a sunny bank where the well-kno 
neya Coulteri, or its dwarfer. Ro 


note of blue may be given by Cer 
Willmottiana, that should be more f 
planted. If a plant is taken up fi 
and forced under glass, each ten 


shoot roots with the help of warm 
number of young plants may be pla 
near the old bushes. . They begin 
quite a month ahead of the parent I 
and so. treated, .it is. an admirable $ 
that lasts for many weeks in flower, 
desirable variety of Buddleia known 4 
hoensis is another autumn. shrub that s! 
be in every garden. Neat habited, with 

leaves and spreading habit, it lasts 101 
flower than the type, and especial 
the seaside. It sows itself freely, bu 
be propagated by cuttings, as seedli 
come true to type.. These are a few” 
tions I make. Epwarp H. W 


Hardy annuals 


A-number ‘of these may be relied 
give a good display early next seas 
seeds are sown about the present 
possible sow the seeds directly im 
flowering quarters, particularly suel 
as Eschscholtzias and Nigellas, both oF 
are impatient of transplanting. A fer 
worthy of note for sowing include Larks 
Clarkias, and the blue and pink Cornflo 
These latter plants should be well th 
out early in the year, and an excellent | 
of from 4 feet to 6 feet high will | 
simply covered with flowers. 
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) I penned these notes some three 


fen a record of the ‘‘ winter of our 
mt.’* But just as the Easter sun- 
owed up the havoc wrought by the 
bus March frost, followed by rains 
‘t winds, illness laid me low, and when 
ned to my beloved garden side at the 
May Nature had already healed many 
ind row, in the fulness of late summer, 
(has been turned into joy,! and much 


tularly heavy had seemed the death roll 
hi the Acacias, only Dealbata and 
na being left standing, but now mela- 
i, verticillata, and retinoides floribunda 
nrown up healthy growth from. the 
and though spoilt as standards will 
iss be stronger as bushes. Riceana 
| now showing its feathery pale yellow 
) Brugmansia came to life again in 
yand is now a respectable bush 2 fect 
aloubtless it will produce its trumpet 
f flowers late this year.’ Erythrina, 
oral Tree,’’ has sprung up sturdily. 
Jeasualties numbered not more than 
(dozen, amongst them being Chorizema 
aim, Myoporum lztum (a great sorrow 
ourcrzea (but this loss is compensated 
extreme well-being of Beschorneria, 
T consider a much more striking plant, 
Irdier), and Brachyzema Drummondi. 

ats that proved rather surprisingly 
me to cold were Sollya heterophylla 
yan azure sheet of Bluebell flowers), 
wm crispum, Schizandra _ chinensis, 
dabergia, Clematis indivisa, Kennedya, 
bnia montevidensis, Bursaria spinosa, 
| corymbosa (this latter growing out of 
jinds and laden with golden sprays of 
1), Grevillea glabrata, and the Camphor 


ful of late-flowering shrubs 


jd been given up for dead has sprung. 


libiscus Syriacus fi.-pl. (syn. Althzea frutex, 
he Tree Hollyhock), one of the most use- 
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From a Cornish Garden 


Tree.; .Not only is it gratifying to have 
brought these safely through what has been 
generally acknowledged as the most trying 
winter for 30 years, many of them being 
frankly greenhouse subjects, but human 
nature rejoices at the discomfiture of those 
objectionable people who are always ready 
to cry, *‘ I told you so,’? when a tender speci- 
men succumbs! Where would gardening be 
if none of us had the adventurous spirit ? 


The rock.garden at the moment is in full 
beauty. ._I cannot agree with those who say 
there is nothing doing in Jate. summer. and 
autumn. The following are giving me plenty 
of colour just now: Abelias grandiflora and 
Schumannii, Gentians septemfida, lagode- 
chiana, and Freyniana (sino-ornata just com- 
ing out), Erodium corsicum (a mat of pink 
above its grey leaves), Rosa pumila (hardly 
ever oul of flower), Pentstemon Davidsonil, 
Mesembryanthemums (ringing the changes 
from yellow to flame colour and a rich deep 
pink), Adenocarpus frankenioides (a rarely 
graceful thing this, with its wand-like sprays 
and yellow fiowers), Fuchsia microphylla, 
Campanulas W.°H. Paine, Miss Willmott, 
R. B.’ Loder, and nitida. Zauschneria cali- 
fornica finds itself so much at home it 
spreads everywhere, Metrosideros is ablaze 
with its bottle-brush flowers, and Diplacus, 
in shades of rich apricot, and a deep sienna 
red underneath it, makes a charming colour- 
ful patch. Schizostylis Mrs. Hegarty throws 
up its salmon spikes in endless profusion, 
embedded in clumps of Cyclamen hedere- 
folium. Lythrum Salicaria and the charm- 
ing new Desmodium, with its rich violet 
blooms, go well together. Then there is the 
sweet little Polygonum vaccinifolium. throw- 
ing its pink and white sprays over a rock, 
and above it vaccinium vitis shakes its white, 
waxy bells. Nertera depressa finds the soft 
moist air to its liking, for its orange-scarlet 
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berries are glowing like jewels, carpeting 
a. patch of Primulaize Saxifrages. Aga- 
panthus is blooming vigorously, and its tall 
blue spikes show up well from a huge clump 
hard by of Romneya Coulteri, smothered in 


its paper-white blossoms. Pernettyas are 
assuming many-coloured berries, pink, white, 


purple, crimson, and a new apricot tint which 
is very attractive. Then as a setting for the 
flowering rock plants and Alpines there are 
the luxurious sub-tropical foliage » plants : 
Musa japonica (the Banana tree), Dasylirion, 
Chamezerops and Phoenix Palms, Draczenas, 
Yuccas, Tree Ferns, ’Eriobotrya ‘(Loquat;, 
Corokia, and Edwardsia, to say nothing of 
the various conifers, which I think, used judi- 
ciously, lend an‘exotic air to any rockery, 
quite out of the ordinary. Amongst the 
dwarf conifers there are Pinus: Pinea and 
canariensis, both of the feathery, glaucus 
green genus, Cupressus pisifera ericoides and 
Cupressus forsteckiana, Thuya occidentalis 
recurva nana, Cedrus Deodara pendula, Juni- 
per Sabina, Juniper compressa, and the 
‘© Coffin’? Juniper, Cunninghamia sinensis 
Podocarpus alpina, Phyllodoce and __ its 
cousinly -Empetrium tomentosum, and _ the 
taller Pinus Balfouriana, with its mealy pow- 
dering. Indeed, these small, slow-growing 
conifers are an inexhaustible mine of interest, 
and lend themselves to uncommon schemes. 
An outcrop of twenty or so, Abies, Crypto- 
meria, Cupressus pygimzea, Junipers, Picea, 
Pinus, and Taxus pygmza, no two shades 
of green alike, rising from amongst scat- 
tered granite boulders, never fails to attract 
interested admiration, and leads up in a 
natural manner to another large outcrop of 
the Cornish Heath interspersed with various 
sized and coloured Ericas, thrown into relief 
from. January onwards by thousands of 
Daffodils naturalised in the grass; but that 
is quite another story, and belongs to the 
‘* flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la! ” 
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Eucryphia pinnatifolia 
Of singular beauty in July and August 
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Uncommon plants at Vincent Square 


S might be expected at this season, 
A cess and Dahlias formed the out- 

standing exhibits at the fortnightly 
meeting held on August 28th. The fruit 
classes for amateurs did not bring keen com- 
petition, although the quality, especially for 
Peaches and Nectarines, was_ particularly 
good. 

A First-class Certificate was awarded for a 
glorious orange-gold and deep ruby-crimson 
Leelio-Cattleya Canberra, Exbury Variety, 
shown by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild. 

Prichard’s Montbretias, including Star of 
the East, Comet, Princess, Red King, 
Pocahontas, and Carmineus, were exceed- 
ingly good. 

Probably few visitors realised that 
Dobbie’s African Marigolds were not cut 
flowers arranged in vases, but were actually 
plants pulled from the ground and shown as 
grown. ‘These very effective plants are weli 
grown in Scotland, and it is gratifying to 
note that their cultivation is extending south- 
ward. 


PLANTS ILLUSTRATED 


Many new or uncommon plants were 


brought before the Floral Committee, some: 


of which are illustrated on the page opposite 
in the following order :— 

HIPPEASTRUM RETICULATUM.—A_ rare and 
delicately beautiful stove plant introduced in 
1677. and notoriously difficult to cultivate. 
The flowers are white lined and netted in 
deep pink. Shown by Col. R. Stephenson 
Clark, C.B., Borde Hill, Sussex. Award of 
Merit. 

SOLANUM sP. C.E. 11.—This plant, which 
received an Award of Merit, has since been 
identified at Kew as Solanum _ pinnatum 
(Cav.). It is a tender flowering shrub with 
pinnate leaves and clusters of small violet- 
purple flowers with prominent yellow 
anthers. It was sent home from Chili last 
year by Mr. Clarence Elliott, Shown by 
Lt.-Col. Messel. 

OMPHALOGRAMMA SP. 6821 K.W.—A new 
and very distinct species collected by Capt. 
Kingdon Ward in Tibet. The plant shown 
had one flower only, a large, plum-purple, 
Gloxinia-like bloom. This new genus, which 
is closely allied to the genus Primula, is 
greatly cherished by keen plantsmen. 
Shown by Lt.-Col. Messel. 

SPHAERALCEA RIVULARIS.—A hardy or half- 
hardy North American Mallow-like species 
with rosy-mauve flowers. It may prove 
synonymous with S. acerifolia. An effective 
border plant of good habit and free-flowering 
propensities. Shown by Mr. T. Hay. 

CARYOPTERIS MONGHOLICA.—A useful addi- 
tion to August-flowering shrubs. It is hardy, 
the leaves shining green above are silvery- 
grey on the underside, and the flowers are 
mauvy-blue lightly covered in bud with 
tomentum, somewhat like the better-known 
Caryopteris Mastacanthus. Shown by R. 
Veitch and Sons. Award of Merit. 

iby. 


Wisley Trials, 1928 


The following awards have been made to the 
undermentioned flowers by the Council of the 


Royal Horticultural Society after trial at 
Wisley :— 


AWARD OF MERIT. 
Dragon Lyonnais * aoe 
(Primulinus grandiflorus type) 
ANNUAL SWEET WILLIAM 
AWARD OF Me_rIrT. 
Sweet Wivelsfield 


GLADIOLUS 


Sent by Mess’s. H. Prins 


Sent by Messrs. Allwood 
GODETIA 
HiIGHLY COMMENDED, 


Double Shell Pink Sent by Messrs, Sutton 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
New selected Dahlias 


HE Joint Committee of the Royal 
"[iosatutra Society and the National 
Dahlia Society held its second meeting 
of the current season at the Royal Horticul- 


tural Society Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, on Tuesday, August 28th. 


Twenty-six new Dahlias of various types 
were placed before the Committee on this 
occasion, and as many as 11 varieties were 
selected for trial next year at the Wisley 
Gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The following are the names and brief de- 
scriptions of the varieties selected by the 
Joint Committee :— 

Mrs. C. Braviey.—This is a large Decora- 
tive type of flower, about 9 inches across, 
having long, broad, pointed florets, slightly 
twisted, building a bloom of attractive form. 
Colour, pale pink, flushed rose. 


Rev. T. Marriorr.—An immense Decora- 
tive bloom fully g inches in diameter, having 
broad florets ot good length, evenly reflexing, 
building a large flower of good form and on 
long, stiff stems. Colour, velvety-purple. 

Fire Fry.—This is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the Cactus section, as the flowers are 
borne on stiff, erect stems, so much desired 
for years. The florets are long and narrow, 
and evenly arranged, building a flower 8 
inches to g inches in diameter, of good form, 
on long, wiry stems that should make the 


plant good for either garden or exhibition, - 


Colour, Indian red. 


Rapiant.—A good Decorative type of flower 
some 7 inches or more across, having broad, 
pointed florets, evenly disposed, building a 
most attractive flower of moderate propor- 
tions. Colour, scarlet tipped white—a good 
bicolor. Good, erect stems. 


Mrs. JOHN CROWTHER.—A chaste-looking 
Cactus bloom having long, narrow florets of 
true Cactus form, building a flower fully 
8 inches in diameter, slightly whorled in 
character. Colour, white, with greenish base 
to the florets. Stiff, erect stems. A decided 
acquisition. 

Lorp LamBourNne. — Another immense 
Decorative type of flower fully 10 inches in 
diameter, florets long, rather broad, and 
pointed, also slightly twisted, building a large 
flattish bloom. Colour, buff, with rose re- 
verse to the florets. The flowers are borne 
on stout, erect stems. 

The foregoing six varieties were shown by 
Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

SUNFLOWER.—A _ welcome .addition to the 
Star type of the flower, having rather broad 
florets evenly arranged around a yellow disc, 


building a flower about 33 inches across. . 


Colour, bright yellow, with a very narrow 
maroon zone at base of florets. Long, stiff 
flower-stems. Shown by Mr. H. Turner, 
Slough, 

YVONNE SaLMON.—This is a neat little 
miniature-flowered Pzeony flower about 33 
inches across. Florets of good width, build- 
ing a flower of good form on very erect 
blackish stems. Colour, flame-crimson, with 
a golden eye. Very free-flowering. Height, 
2 feet. Shown by Mr. A. J. Cobb, Uni- 
versity Gardens, Reading. 


Mrs. Looxer.—A pretty Decorative type 
of flower having florets of medium width that 
build a bloom of good form nearly 5 inches 
across. Colour, flame-rose with yellow base. 
Good for decorative work. Height, 2} feet 
to 3 feet. 


Lavy Snacc.—A most attractive bloom that 
may be described as a Decorative Cactus or 
Hybrid Cactus. The florets are broad, of 
good substance, and slightly twisted, and 
build a beautiful flower 6 inches to 7 inches 
across. Stems, long and stiff. Colour, 


September 8 


flame-salmon—most attractive. ‘ill 
good garden plant. ’ 


Pitatus.—Another welcome additior 
Pzony-flowered section. The fh 
broad, with rounded ends and are ey 
posed, building a charming flowe 
fonm about 6 inches or rather 
Colour, glowing flame-crimson. § 
stems, a 

The last three mentioned varie 
shown by Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Crawley, Sussex. D. 


Two good hardy Prim 
There are two very hardy P 
are worth bearing in mind by a 
any attempt at spring garden 
reason that they flower most prof 
when weather conditions disc 
plants, and are particularly usef 
garden. They are P. Wanda a 
The former has robust foliage 
early bloomer, often opening its f 
February which are a rich pur 
other, Juliz, has neater folia 
small rosy-pink blossoms. Both 
ful and will grow in almost ¢ 
however closed in it may be. 
soil made up of loam, leaf-moul 
manure, and if planted in this n 
give a good account of them 
years I have grown them, an 
their worth. These Primulas — 
quickly and should be divided 
after flowering. I should have 
in removing plants late in the y 
frost, as they are so hardy. 


(Enothera riparia — 


This is a distinct and beautif 
refined and elegant habit which m. 
come on the rock garden. 

It is neat and free-growing, 
many slender stems with pretty 
yellow flowers in loose clusters, 
the petals faintly tinted with brow 

The individual flowers do not 
as they are produced in succes 
long season of bloom, 

The rootstock is wiry an 
throws out a large numbe 
branches, flowers very numerot 
in a spreading cluster). As t 
flowers when fully open are 1 in 
borne in loose clusters it is an att 

The shoots, though vigorou 
which causes it to be seen 
vantage when drooping over 
grows well in any soil. 

It is a capital little plant for 
ledges of rocks in a dry positior 
places the shoots will fall d 
inches, 

In consequence of its exceed 
of colour and spreading habit it 
for fissures on the exposed faces 0! 
colour telling a long way off, w 
a gem for association with 
plants. It is distinct from and 
ful than any other border or dw 
It flowers in early and late 
most readily increased by div 


Tulips forced. ’ 


The season for purchasing bul 
at hand it is well to call atte 
merits of Tulips for potting and 
For conservatory or house’ decor 
March and April few flowers 
them in beauty. Grown four or fiv 
and massed together, they make a | 
variety from the usual pot plane 
season. Their noble cups are of beat 
form; they have a delightful Rose-like 
fume, and last for some weeks. ; 
a 
ee. 
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is NOTEWORTHY PLANTS AT VINCENT SQUARE 


3. Omphalogramma sp. 6821 K.W., from Tibet. 


.1. Hippeastrum reticulatum. 2, Solanum pinnatum. 


4, Spheeralcea rivularis. 5, Caryopteris mongholica, 
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This is the third of a series of freely illustrated articles on the 
Dolomites—a wonderland of flowers 


(Continued from page 544) 


did not yield very much else of note. It 

was chiefly mellow, overgrown limestone 
boulders and lush growth of Ferns and all 
kinds of foliage. Viola biflora was there, of 
course, as arch and cheeky as ever—innumer- 
able little yellow eyes winking at you from 
behind other things’ foliage—and there was a 
species belonging to the Violet section, with 


Te forest on the way to Cinque Torri 


big, sc:t mauve flowers like overgrown Dog. 


Violets. Lily-of-the-Valley was to be found in 
scattered patches, and there were many leaves 
of Anemone hepatica, but only occasionally 
did we find a flower left—clear pools of deep 
blue thoroughly happy in the cool depths ‘of 
the wood. Daphne Mezereum, with the 
berries already fast swelling, would crop up 
at odd moments in its own typically hap- 
hazard fashion. Pulmonarias, Forget-Me- 
Nots, Buttercups, Veronicas, Soldanellas, 
etc., were all there, generally taking refuge 
in the sunnier places; and there was much 
coarse, rampant foliage of Aconites and 
Geraniums, and promising, stout spikes of 
Lilium Martagon in bud. The few Soldanel- 
las that we noticed growing in the general 
chaos of foliage were sadly drawn up and go- 
ing to seed, but there were others flourish- 
ing in a rather unlooked-for position. They 
were clinging to wet rocks at the side of the 
track, in company with white Pinguiculas. 
S. pusilla alba appeared first, but, although 
their distinction was not very easy we 
allowed ourselves to think we found three 
species and the white varieties of two of 
them, though not all, of course, in this par- 
ticular place. In a flat stretch of sodden bog 
a little farther on there was quite a colony 


Cypripedium Calceolus 
Slipper Orchid), with soft, fat, ochreous 


(the Lady’s 


pouch backed by weirdly twisted 


maroon-coloured stamens 


Collected on a half-wooded slope near 
Cortina 


of white ones; and many more occurred 
further up. SS. ‘pusilla is generally more 
slender and smaller and always more demure 
than alpina. Its flower, too, is more tubu- 
lar, and hangs straight down from the top of 
the stem, while alpina tosses its dishevelled 
head more carelessly, and has rough, jagged 
petals that only enhance that effect. Lhe 
colours of the two rather run into one an- 
other, but alpina is generally some shade of 
mauve, while pusilla runs nearer to mauvish 
pink ; and even the white ones, however pure 
they may be on the outside, usually have 
some streaks of purple inside. S. minima is 
very much the baby of the family. Its leaves 
are hard, dark, minute disks, and the tiny, 
pinkish tubes shoot out indignantly from the 
rootstock, and seem to stand off from them 
in disgust as far as their little stems will 
allow them. 

When at last we sighted the Cinque Torri 
themselves, as the trail swung back round 
a bend, for the last lap of the climb, it was 
to find each tablet grown into a full-sized 
cliff, towering impregnable above the ‘* Re- 
fuge ’”? that took shelter under the lee of the 
largest of them. © The Italian Alpine Club 
have these little inns or refuges at many im- 
portant points on the higher ranges of the 
Alps; and although in some cases distinctly 
primitive, they are delightfully characteristic 
of the mountains, besides being invaluable 
either as headquarters from which to explore 
the higher ranges, or, as their name implies, 
as refuges from storms or halfway houses for 
climbers. We were given fresh milk at this 
one with our picnic lunch, for they keep their 
own cows, and indeed must be self-support- 


ing for a good many days, or even weeks 


perhaps, together. 

Without exploring the slopes that lay above 
the Refuge, which itself stands at a height 
of 7,500 feet, we found nothing very remark- 
able on this expedition except a glorious bank 
of Anemone alpina sulphurea. This was our 
first taste of A. alpina in the Tyrol, and a 
wonderful sight it made, with the accom- 
panying Gentians and Primulas—a swarm of 
great, soft, yellow bowls—bowed by a shower 
of rain, and shining through a rising mist, 
from the clear drops that trembled on the 
silken backs of their petals. Primula auri- 
cula we noticed once or twice, too, in little 
clusters of pale yellow bells, just touched 
with white meal and very faintly scented. 
It sprouted up from tiny crevices in the bare 
limestone boulders around the Refuge; and, 
indeed, we came across it several times in 
other places, brightening rugged expanses of 
rock at the higher elevations round Pocol. 

Another expedition we made from Pocol 
was the one to Carbonin. Starting by the 
mountain railway that runs on from Cortina, 
between MonteCristallo and Tofana Dimezzo, 
we intended to walk back by another valley 
which would have taken us through Misur- 
ina. As it was, however, the brilliant sky of 
the early morning suddenly gave place to 
clouds, and we were overtaken by heavy rain 
before getting three miles from Carbonin, and 
before long turned back. 

The little railway takes you at first past 
sandy embankments, bloodshot with Sapon- 
aria mats, and then into Pine woods like the 
ones low down, where Cytisus purpureus 
was. On the other side was the Spruce forest, 
sweeping up to apparently endless heights 
above the gathering waters of the young 
river. After several miles of such country 
the valley we were following turned more or 
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A corner of the Marmolata in- 
Italian Dolomites 


less sharply to the right or northwar 
the river, now confined in an ever-dei 
gorge, had to be crossed by a slender 
which conveyed the metals on to the 
the precipice on the other side, be 
finally rounded the bend. After that th 
was more level, winding on past | 


mats of Daphne Cneorum that glowe 


flat stretches of turf, broken by a f 
pools on one side till it reached at len 
little station at Carbonin. Carbon 
sists of three hotels and the railway 
which is also used for Misurina, and ¢ 
a widening of the narrow valley fron 
cliffs tower up indefinitely on all sic 
one end the track runs on down a ¢ 
join the main line from Bruneck to 
and across it at right angles the roa¢ 
a comparatively gradual shoulder on 
to Misurina. = 

The small amount of ground we C0) 
this direction, which should have té 
back to Cortina and so completed ou 
produced Linaria alpina, little dragg! 
sprawling among loose stones at the 
the road, and rather pale at that; ai 
ther up, the Lady’s Slipper Orchid, ( 


dium Calceolus. Rumours were currei 


time of bunches of this being brought 
hotel at Cortina, but a single stem 
we saw here. Alone, however, and 
upreared above the rough underg 
half-wooded slope, one’s first 
sight of it growing wild was i 
say the least of it—a soft, f 
pouch, backed by weirdly-twiste 
coloured streamers. 3 
Under shrubs on the little platea 
the hotels and railway station st 
a patch of Pyrolas—uniflora, 
little, creamy-white disks bo 
the moss from the top of its tw 
and, if memory serves aright, 0 
P. rotundifolia—in bud. The thing 
that keep that expedition gree 
memory were found on a nearly verti 
side at the opposite end of the | 
This we stormed after the rain ha 
place to a watery-sun that set the t 
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asparkle, like England after an 
ver. Picnic-lunching at one of the 
tels we had seen a photograph of 
ess than Phyteuma comosum, in 
anoply of its bristling tails, that 
taken by an English collector who 

there the previous year. Armed 
tions as to where it grew, that were 
in excellent English, we set off, 
he slope, and in time came upon 
of Phyteumas, but, disappointingly 
hey were nowhere yet to be seen in 
he buds, nevertheless, were thrill- 
h, and we had an hour’s perspiring 
ith the cliff face in which the plants 
ing, in our endeavours to collect 
he leaves are for all the world like 
of a small, glaucous-white Holly, 
nd lush in growth—the flowers evil, 
oking creatures, ‘consisting of 
auve bags, with long, forked tails 
out from the ends of them and giv- 
iflorescence a Gorgon’s head appear- 
specially in bud. The second 
f this slope was an Aquilegia, which 
ed to be. pyrenaica. One stately 
od up under an overhanging ledge 
iff, and carried the exquisite blue 
ull 18 inches clear of the dappled 
foliage. It was of a deeper and 
rplish blue than alpina—tall, slim, 
ately poised—a breath of incredible 
standing there alone, audacious 
under the frown of the 


, 


ecuritv 
ous cliff. 
| (To be continued.) 


‘broadcast from below 


a terrestrial being, and I glide out of 
le at night and listen to men’s 
hts when they are asleep. They are 
species. They arrogantly call them- 
omo sapiens, but they are really 
lly, especially about horticulture, the 
that interests me most. I find they 
- queer when they are communicating 
h other about plants. One silly calls 
““Amateur,’’ and the other silly says 
Nurseryman.’’ Now, I am terribly 
“never argue, so do listen while I give 
w words of wisdom. 

of all Mr. A.—I mean Amateur— 
ju go to a nursery either look around 
nothing and go away, or say some- 
id buy. N. will be pleased to see you 
ie place whatever you have come for, 
and his men are busy folk and don’t 
ing when no business is to be done. 
for Mr. N. Be patient with A. He 
; interested in plants; he often tells 
h sincerity that you have the finest 
n of plants he has seen, and you 
ou like that, even if you have mis- 
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Limestone embattlements in the Italian Dolomites 


givings as to how many collections of plants 
he has seen and whether he knows 
So-and-so’s, whose rivalry you execrate. 

Mr. A.: I have such a lot of things to say 
to you; please be patient—I’m a slow mover. 
When you write to N. remember to sign your 
letter, and, more important, your cheque. 
And just have a look at your signature and 
see if somebody who does not know you could 
really decipher it. Don’t order two_ six- 
penny plants and say, ‘‘ If it will divide I 
only want one.’’ It really isn’t playing the 
game. N. will probably send you one and 
wipe a tear of sorrow from his eye for you. 

Mr. N.: Do see that the young ladies in 
your office refrain from sending out bills 
already paid. If A. is feeling liverish you 
will find it awfully hard to convince him that 
you are not trying it on. A. is justified in 
holding you responsible for all the misdeeds 
of your staff. If you value your reputation 
watch your staff, especially the younger mem- 
bers. It would surprise you to know some ot 
the things they do in the potting-shed when 
you are busy elsewhere. The boys are just 
as bad as you were when you were young. 
Once when I was in a heap of soil under the 
bench I heard a wise old propagator say, 
‘One boy is a boy, two boys is half a boy, 
and three boys is no boy at all.’ The 
ancients would have immortalised such an 


epigram. : 
Mr. A.: If you think you have been 


“done”? over.a plant don’t write about it till 
next day—the mistake may be your own. 
N. is probably a man whose intentions are as 
honest as your own, and if you put him in 
the right mood he may admit to you that, 
though he himself is infallible, his staff some- 
times send out wrong plants. 


‘vid patches of Rhodothamnus chameecistus straddle the rocks on the top 
of Monte Piano 


Mr. N.; If A: seems, to: give you a, little 
trouble don’t mumble in your beard. Re- 
member his one plant means as much to him 
as rows of the same thing mean to you. And 
if A. wants plants on a certain date do see 
that he gets them—he is sure to have good 
reason for his request. 

Mr. A.: If you ask N. to visit your garden 
and bombard him with questions he is en- 
titled to fees just as is your doctor. He may 
be an understanding man and see you do not 
realise you are getting something out of him 
on the cheap, but it is inconsiderate, and un- 
less N. has a thick skin it puts him in a diffi- 
cult position. And don’t go to a nursery five 
minutes before knocking-off time and keep 
an employee there half-an-hour attending to 
your wants. You wouldn’t do so if you could 
hear what he says about you when he gets 
home late for his tea. He has been on duty 
since 7 a.m., and you can’t blame him. 


Mr. N.: Remember your outdoor staff are 
always amongst the plants and may know 
things about them that you have forgotten. 
You cannot know everything in horticulture 
—no man does, though some pretend to. 


Mr. A.: Please remember at a big flower 
show that N. has had a trying time for some 
days before the show opened, and his nerves 
are somewhat jarred. He is there to get 
orders to pay his wages bills. If you talk to 
him at length about all you have done in your 
garden he may not be interested, and a sharp 
ear would detect a sigh of relief as you walk 
to the next stall to repeat your story. It is 
intensely interesting to you, and perhaps to 
those who know your garden, but N. pro- 
bably does not know it. 

Mr. N.: Don’t try and be too much of a 
botanist. It’s a specialist’s job. You are a 
plantsman and can teach the real botanist 
many things. Some of your brothers try to 
be both and so fail to be either. The botanist 
will name your plant for you and tell you 
about its digestive organs, but it is you who 
must know best how to handle it, and it is 
you who must judge if it is of horticultural 
value. If you make a bad decision A. will 
punish you by not buying your plant. 

Mr. N.: Don’t be too hard on the judges 
at the Chelsea Flower Show—they are ordi- 
nary mortals doing their best. They have a 
task that is impossible to accomplish pro- 
perly in the short time allotted to them. 

Mr. A. and Mr. N.: If either of you have 
written to the other in irate terms, only to 
find you are mistaken after all, be big enough 
to apologise. 

Now morning’s coming and I’m sleepy, so 
good-bye. If you follow all my advice you 
will have a horticultural Locarno. Don’t try 
and find out who Iam. The Editor is a nice 
chap; he couldn’t tell a lie, and he’d simply 
hate to refuse you. EARTHWORM. 
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Southern and Midland 


Spring-sown Onions 

The pulling up and harvesting of these 
should be taken in hand as soon as it can 
be seen the growth is finished. It is essential 
that the bulbs be well dried before removing 
to storage, and as an aid to this condition 
spread them out thinly on lattice boards in 
the sun, giving them an occasional turning. 
Storage quarters should be cool and airy. 


Endive 


For late winter supplies it is not too late 
to make another sowing on a warm border. 
Encourage the plants to make good headway 
by frequent hoeings and waterings, if neces- 
sary, until the early days of November, when 
they may be lifted and planted closely to- 
gether in cold frames, where some protection 
may be given in bad weather. Some of the 
earliest sown plants may for convenience be 
blanched where grown. 


Lavender 

There is always a temptation to postpone 
the final clearance of this delightful shrub, 
because of its pleasing addition to the various 
borders, but as very late trimming up of the 
plants is somewhat harmful, it should not 
now be any longer delayed, unless such neces- 
sary cutting over is left until spring. The 
present time is suitable for increasing stock 
by cuttings dibbled in sandy soil in a cold 
frame. 


Nepeta Mussini 

This is an extremely useful old garden 
favourite, and may be used in several ways 
with most pleasing results, so it is an ad- 
vantage to have some stocks on hand at all 
times. Plenty of cuttings are now avail- 
able, and these root easily in a light soil in 
a cold frame, or the old plants may be split 
up into small pieces. 


Pentstemons 

in many gardens these are considered 
amongst the indispensables, and the time 
has arrived for the putting in of the necessary 
cuttings. Insert them firmly in a sandy com- 
post in a cold frame about 3 inches apart, 
keeping the frame closed until they are rooted, 
when, from such time and until they are 
planted out next March or April, an abun- 
dance of air must always be given when con- 
ditions allow. 


Violas and Pansies 

The time for cuttings of these has also 
arrived, and basal shoots should be selected 
and put in sandy soil, either in boxes or direct 
into cold frames according to convenience 
and requirements. After the necessary stock 
has been secured the old plants may be lifted, 
split up and replanted if necessary, and these 
will give an abundance of flowers before the 
young stock next spring. If interplanting 
of young and old be done a very long season 
of flowering is obtained. 


Michaelmas Asters 

See that these excellent autumn flowering 
plants are sufficiently staked, endeavouring 
to carry this out so that the natural appear- 
ance of the plants is retained as far as pos- 
sible. Pea-sticks of suitable length are quite 
good for keeping the plants in position, and 
do not impart to them a too rigid appearance 
if intelligently used. 


Chrysanthemums 

Plants with forward buds had better be 
placed in a cool airing house, having pre- 
viously given the structure a thorough cleans- 
ing, for the removal into the house will now 
be more or less a regular duty as each batch 


becomes sufficiently forward. Those remain- 
ing outside will need to be carefully watched 
and ties kept good to prevent damage from 
possible gales. 


Bouvardias 

Plants which may have been growing in 
frames should now either be potted up or 
transferred to an inside border, if such can 
be suitably arranged so that plenty of light 
reaches them. At the same time remove pot- 
grown plants now standing outside under 
cover of frames or a cold house. 


Perpetual Carnations 

It is time that all of these were now re- 
moved from cold frames, if not yet seen to, 
so that the atmospheric conditions may be 
more thoroughly under control. Cleanliness 
and light are essential points to bear in mind 
when housing the plants should there not be 
special houses devoted to them. 


Cinerarias 

These are an excellent stand-by for several 
months where a flowering house is always 
expected gay. Continue to shift on succes- 
sive batches into suitable sized pots, and 
grow them as cool as possible at all times. 
Give a light fumigating occasionally to ward 
off possible attacks of fly. 


Apples and Pears 

The early varieties with ripening fruits re- 
quire almost a daily look over. Some of the 
early Apples do not repay much labour, etc., 
as regards storage, and it is better to use 
them up as soon as possible when fit, retain- 
ing storage quarters, if limited, for later 
varieties. Pears must be gathered before they 
are too ripe and placed in a cool, airy room, or 
flavour will be poor. H. TuRNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, Guildford. 


Scotland 
The kitchen garden 


Seed-sowing for the season is practically 
completed, but Cauliflowers may yet be sown 
in a cold frame—plants from such a sowing 
will be early enough if wintered under glass. 
Frames, specially prepared, should now be 
filled with Lettuces and Endive for winter 
use. Cos Lettuces are especially valuable for 
this purpose. Parsley is a necessity, too, 
during winter and spring, so that prepara- 
tions should be made to meet the demand. 
Strong plants cut over a few weeks ago and 
now making abundance of fresh growths may 
be lifted and put in a frame, or, in the event 
of frame accommodation being limited, at the 
foot of a south wall. Leeks, Celery, and 
Cardoons (where the latter are grown) should 
be earthed up when the soil is dry. Now 
that the nights are longer these things are 
growing more rapidly. Clear off spent or 
decaying growths of vegetables, and if the 
later Cauliflowers are turning in too numer- 
ously the plants may be uprooted and hung 
in a cool, airy shed where they will keep in 
good condition for a considerable time. 
Weeds have been, and are, troublesome in 
the kitchen garden, and if the weather im- 
proves a determined effort to get rid of them 
must be made. Small saladings should be 
sown as required. 


Cuttings 
The cutting season is, or shortly will be, 
in full swing. Zonal Pelargoniums for 


bedding purposes, as well as Heliotropes, 
have largely been ousted by Antirrhinums, 
but where the more tender things are still 
favoured cuttings ought to be got in without 
delay. Cuttings of Geraniums do_ better 
when inserted in boxes of sandy soil which 
has been made very finm indeed, and the 


‘useful for house work, and, fort 


September 


WEEK 


boxes may, meantime, be stood 6 
or at the base of a wall, where the 
exposed to the sun. A few old plz 
Geraniums may be lifted and pott 
provide cuttings in spring—these, 


quently, are very useful for 
casualties which occur during { 
months. 


Plant houses ; 
The time is not now so far away 
Chrysanthemums must be housed, 
meantime, the greenhouses or ¢ 
may be rearranged and fresh pla 
to replace others which, at this 
to become shabby. The Scar 
(Vallota purpurea) is very desirab 
purpose; so, too, are the Nerines, 
Throatwort (Trachelium) is also 
plant, and a good batch of the blue f 
Lobelia tenuior is very effective. 
Lilium auratum lend dignity to lo 
as, indeed, do Liliums generally. — 
the Lorraine Begonias, if not 
may yet have the blooms picked 
Begonias ought not to be over-y 
sharp watch must be kept for a 
tack of Thrips, which are parti 
plants, and an occasional light 
will, in any case, do them no harm, 


Palms 
Small or medium-sized Palms 


most accommodating sorts 
managed. Such Palms as Kenti 
and Latanias are by no means 
raise from seeds sown in spring in 
such will be useful in the secon 

sowing. Fill shallow pans lightly 
sandy loam and simply press th 
it. Shade until germination ta 
prick off, and repot as becomes ne 


Eucharis Lilies . 
These are always appreciated, an 
difficult to have a few pots in bloom 
any time if the different batches | 
well rested. Resting, of course, 
imply drying off. E. amazonica 
green and ought not to be entireh 
Merely remove the plants to a co 
sphere for a time, keeping them 
at the roots. 


Bulbs 

The potting and boxing of bulb 
purposes should be attended to a 
plies arrive. Plunging, of course, i 
although, on one occasion, c 
compelled me to utilise straw as 
for Roman Hyacinths and early 
Both, and especially the latter, s 
work and came out right when 
forcing. Retarded crowns of 
Valley may, of course, go in at 
these can usually be relied upon 
about 28 days from the time of p 
heat be kept regular. 


Hardy fruit ; 

Now that the crop of soft fruit 
cally at an end the nets should 
dried, and stored. Obviously u 
should be disposed of without h 
they are but a source of worry whi 
out in the course of another se 
net should be distinctly marked a 
tion—this saves trouble when 
required. Push on the summer p 
conclusion. Clean down Strawberry 
and lightly point over the soil b 
lines. I still adhere to the bel 
** Laxtons and Paxtons ” of for 
very much more reliable than mot 
Strawberries. W. McG 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrights 
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yering versus cuttings 


RING is a very old method of in- 
ing plants, trees, and shrubs, pro- 
dating further back than that of 
at any rate, it is one of the surest 
hough taking longer to perform its 
of a host of our flowering and 
shrubs that occupy our gardens of 
ad those who know how to set about 
Carnations need not hesitate to 
ants that are more of a hard-wooded 
many of which positively refuse to 
‘s when treated as cuttings, although 
rience is that several of our shrubs 
ooted by taking a little extra pains 
m. To cite a case, I inserted half a 
eanothus Veitchianus back in June, 
examination several were making 
ely after two months’ insertion on a 
der, each one covered with a glass 
but all reference books say ‘‘ layer.’’ 
ivantage of layering is that one can 
rger plants in a given time, but there 
2 not convenient for this, and it is 
are cuttings should be given a trial. 
jars were taken off every other day, 
ngs sprinkled with a Rose can and 
id after an hour’s exposure. 
ither layering or cuttings the soil 
2 friable and drainage perfect, putting 
if sand under and around the branch 
on, which should be last year’s 
the case of layers if possible, as root- 
es place quicker than when older 
ave to be taken, severing the branch 
alf-way through, about 13 inches in 
swards the point of the said branch, 
this open with a small piece of wood 
Zing finmly into 6 inches of soil made 
‘m, finally covering the cut portion 
nches of similar soil and well water- 
ith the Rose can and kept continually 
iroughout the summer and well into 
mn. ‘The best time to carry this out 
s August and the first half of Sep- 


some varieties may be ready to be 
within 15 months, others may require 
summer’s growth before they are fit 
oval from the parent plant. Very 
methods are adopted with leggy 
_ Dracenas, Aralias, and many 
By cutting a slit in the stem at the 
place and binding Sphagnum around 
ng a small pot that has been cut in 
gthways and secured by two stakes 
the pot serviceable table plants with 
to the base can be secured in a very 
ne. 
Jindley, in his ‘‘ Theory of Horticul- 
advises twisting the shoot round, or 
0, maintaining that this prevents the 
of sap from the layer into the main 
ut is doubtful if such is much prac- 
day. There are among hardy plants 
ims, Loniceras, Solanum jasminoides, 
as, Ceanothus, Cotoneaster, Passi- 
Cydonia, Escallonias, Clematis, 
sis, Myrtle, Arbutus, Choisya, 
, Azara, Maple, Chimonanthus, 
ia, Spirzeas, Olearia, Kalmia, Mock 
, Lilac, Weigelia, and many others 
» a bit difficult to root from the ordi- 
itting, especially where glass struc- 
e not available. 
e making of cuttings of many of our 
oded subjects it is always advisable 
re a “‘ heel,’’ that is, a small portion 
wood attached; such are not so liable 
ty, and certainly form roots more 
whether placed in pots or inserted in 
n ground. The few Ceanothus put in 
this order. Where shallow brick pits 
command a host of hardy things can 
ed if kept close for a time and shaded 
bright weather well into October, re- 
sthe lights occasionally to sweeten the 
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atmosphere, admitting a little ventilation as 
the spring advances, and removing entirely as 
soon as it is seen that roots are being made. 

The above remarks apply principally to 
evergreens; deciduous plants or shrubs are 
usually left until leafless, though there are 
exceptions to this rule, as Rose cuttings can 
now be inserted on a shady border with every 
chance of success, there being several in this 
little garden inserted in early September two 
years ago which have flowered well this sum- 
mer, especially American Pillar and Lady 
Gay. It should be remarked that cuttings 
need not exceed 6 inches in length, 4 inches is 
ample in many cases; as long as they can be 
made secure in the soil is all that is required. 
A quarter of an inch of fine sand on the 
surface will allow some to fall at the base of 
the hole made with the dibber and _ so 
accelerate the formation of roots in all cases. 

Keep the surface soil stirred with a pointed 
stick every few weeks and apply water from 
a Rose can when considered necessary, but 
little will be required during the dull winter 
months, and if worms should prove a 
nuisance apply a little lime-water, which will 
soon drive them to the surface, while during 
severe frost it is well to cover the sashes so 
that the soil does not get frozen too hard. 

J. Mayne. 


VEGETABLES 


Easily-grown winter salads 


Sie are easily grown in boxes in a 
heated greenhouse or frame that lets in 
plenty of light and where a night tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. can be main- 
tained. Any good garden soil will do if it is 
free from insects and weeds, preference being 
given to that which contains no fresh manure. 
The boxes should be well drained by having 
holes bored or burnt in the bottom, with 
pieces of broken pot or oyster-shell covering 
the holes. On these place several inches of 
coarse material, such as the riddlings of the 
soil used to fill the boxes. 

Mustard and Cress is one of the easiest 
crops to grow in boxes, and, where heat can 
be given, will be ready to cut in about 1o 
days. Boxes about 4 inches deep should be 
used, and the soil pressed down firmly with a 
piece of board. Water with a rosed can, and 
when it has drained through sow the seed 
thickly on the surface and cover with a sheet 
of paper, placing the box in the warmest part 
of the greenhouse. When the seed has germi- 
nated remove the paper and place the box 
near the glass. To keep up a supply'a second 
batch should be sown as soon as the first has 
begun to grow freely. 

For Lettuce to sow in boxes a small early 
variety should be chosen, such as Commodore 
Nut or Tom Thumb. These should be sown 
in a pan or pot and pricked off into boxes as 
soon as large enough to handle, allowing 
about 3 inches between the plants. They 
may be grown on the stage, where air may 
be given on all favourable occasions. Do not 
overwater the young plants and avoid, as 
much as possible, wetting the leaves. As 
growth proceeds, every other plant can be 
pulled and ‘used, leaving the remainder to 
mature. A little liquid-manure can now be 
given to assist them. 

Of Radishes, French Breakfast is an ex- 
cellent variety to grow in boxes 4 inches deep. 
The seeds should be sown about 2 inches 
apart and covered with fine soil. Cover the 
box with paper or glass until the seeds germi- 
nate, afterwards keeping the boxes as near 
the light as possible. : ' 

Chicory is very useful for winter use. The 
seeds should be sown in the open in May, and 
in autumn the roots should be lifted, the tops 
trimmed off just above the crowns, and the 
roots placed in boxes about 9 inches deep, 
keeping the roots close together, with the 
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crowns about 1 inch above the surface of the 
soil and the whole ‘covered with inverted 
boxes or kept in the dark to effect blanching. 

Carrots.—Although generally grown on a 
hotbed in a frame quite good results can be 
obtained from one of the Shorthorn varieties 
grown in boxes. January is early enough to 
commence, and boxes 6 inches deep will 
answer the purpose. Sow the seeds thinly 
and cover with fine soil 4 inch deep. When 
the young plants appear they must be kept in 
the light as near the glass as possible. 

Potatoes may be grown on the greenhouse 
floor, provided they get a fair amount of light 
and air. Boxes from g inches to 12 inches 
deep should be used, and the sets that have 
been already sprouted should be placed 3 
inches deep in boxes that have been three 
parts filled with soil at 8 inches apart. As 
growth proceeds the boxes should be gradu- 
ally filled up with soil. An early forcing 
variety should be chosen for the purpose. 

Seakale is a welcome vegetable in winter, 
and one that can be readily forced beneath the 
greenhouse stage. The roots should be placed 
about 4 inches apart in boxes 9 inches deep, 
keeping the crowns just above the surface. 
These should be covered with inverted boxes 
of the same size to exclude all light. This 
vegetable if cut close to the stem will shoot 
and give a second crop. 

Mint is always in demand during the early 
months of the year. Lift a few roots now 
and place in boxes 6 inches deep. Cover the 
crowns to the depth of an inch or so and fresh 
green shoots will soon appear. 

Rhubarb may also be forced in deep boxes 
in the same manner as Seakale, but in this 
case the roots are best dug up and left on the 
ground for frost to get at them before bring- 
ing them inside. J. BAKEWELL SMITH. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Making new Vine borders 


O make up a proper Vine border the finest 

old turf should be collected and stacked 

for about eight months, then roughly 
chopped up and mixed with old mortar 
rubbish from a demolished building, adding 
about one part of the latter to 15 parts of the 
former. Some bone-meal or 4-inch bones 
should be added, the former for preference, 
as its action is more speedy and certain. 
Both a very shallow and a very deep border 
are bad; a border about 3 feet in depth, in- 
cluding the drainage, is the ideal one. Ordi- 
nary 4-inch drain-pipes should first be laid 
down 8 feet or g feet apart, these leading into 
a 6-inch drain along the front with a fall and 
outlet. Above and between the drains place 
about g inches of broken bricks, on top of 
which lay newly-cut turves with the grass 
side downwards. The rest is easy, the 
chopped turf and rubble being wheeled in and 
made uniformly finm as the work proceeds. 
It should not be trodden down actually hard, 
but the whole should be quite firm. 

If it is decided only to make the border 
partially at first a wall of turves should be 
built up to keep the soil in position, but I 
prefer making up the whole border in one 
operation, as, given suitable conditions and 
the Vines in a vigorous state, the roots will 
quickly pervade the whole. 

Unless the turf is of very poor:quality I 
do not favour the addition of animal manure, 
but a mulch of stable manure may be given 
in the autumn and removed in April, and any 
other nourishment required is given in the 
shape of properly balanced plant foods, such 
as Thomson’s Vine Manure, which can 
always be applied when it is likely to do most 
good. All new borders should: be prepared 
some months before planting to enable them 
to settle down properly. 

J. Bakewer SmMIrTH. 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouvarie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of contfers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four spect 
mens at one time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Cutting back a hedge of Tamarix 
gallica 

In the spring of this year I planted quite 
near the sea a long row of Tamarix gallica 
for the purpose of forming a wind screen. 
The plants were from 12 inches to 18 inches 
high, and were put in 18 inches apart. Some 
failed, but the great majority having made 
a year’s good growth, I would be grateful 
to know whether they should be cut back or 
allowed to grow unchecked. If you recom- 
mend cutting back, will you kindly state at 
what time this should be done? 

Dawlish. L. O’LOUGHLIN. 

[In order to create a dense hedge it will 
be necessary for you to cut the Tamarix back 
at the end of February each year. Do not 
interfere with it at the present time. | 


Daphne Cneorum 

(J. W.).—This beautiful Garland flower is 
not difficult to grow, and if given a rather 
moist bottom, with good loamy soil, to which 
has been added a free sprinkling: of either 
leaf mould or peat, it will be found to luxuri- 
ate. It also grows quite well in a sandy peat 
soil. The flowers, however, are not so fine 
as upon those plants growing in the former 
mixture. This shrub is not raised from 
seeds, but is easily increased by layering the 
outer branches, which, if bedded in sandy 
soil with a heavy stone upon them, soon take 
root. The layering may be carried out at 
any time of the year, but during May for 
preference. We can give no reason for your 
plant dying. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Climbers for walls and Alpine plants 
for west side of wall 

(Bramley).—(1) We suggest the following 
for the positions stated :—C. D.: Ceanothus 
Gloire de Versailles, Rose Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar, Clematis Armandii. .D. E.: Clematis 
lanuginosa, Actinidia arguta, Rose Paul’s 
Lemon Pillar, Lonicera etrusca var. gigantea, 


Clianthus puniceus.. E. -F.: Trachelosper- 
mum _ divaricatum, Lonicera_ tragophylla, 
Solanum jasminoides. G. H. (inside): 
Clematis chrysocoma, Jasminum _ primu- 
linum, Berberidopsis corallina. G. H. (out- 
side): Lonicera. sempervirens, Rose Lady 
Hillingdon, Escallonia Langleyensis, Jas- 


minum nudiflorum, Clematis Nellie Moser, 
C. Lasurstern, Pyracantha coccinea, Rose 
Marie van Houtte, presuming these are re- 
quired for. the total length of summer-house 
and crazy paving. Alpine Plants.—(2) Near 
the wall you might commence by planting 
small colonies of Zauchneria californica 
splendens, Lavendula nana compacta, Linum 
narbonense Peto’s variety, (Enothera 
missouriensis, and Cytisus purpureus, fol- 
lowed by Lithospermum prostratum,. Linum 
arboreum, L. salsaloides, Arenaria montana 
grandiflora, Geranium lancastriense, G. 
grandiflorum, Gypsophila prostrata Dubia, 


Eriogonum umbellatum, Plumbago larpente, 
Gentiana acaulis, G. lagodeckiana, G. sino- 
ornata, Omphalodes cappadocica, Coronilla 
cappadocica, Campanula muralis, C. car- 
patica pallida, C. Steveni, C. Warleyensis, 


Hypericum Rhodopeum, UH. fragilis, 
Helichryssum bellidioides, Stachys corsica, 
Pentstemon heterophyllus, Saxifrages, 
Violas (Alpine), Sedums, Thymes, Dianthus, 
Silene, Nierembergia rivularis, Veronicas, 
elG: 


St. Brigid Anemone seedlings 


(1) Having raised some young plants from 
seed of the above, which are now “ pricked 
out’? in boxes standing outdoors, can you 
inform me, please, whether these little plants 
may be left out in the boxes during the 
coming winter or whether they should have 
the protection of a cold frame, and in the 
latter event should the boxes be watered, or 
should the plants be allowed to dry off? (2) 
I have a late batch of Anemone seedlings, 
also, ‘‘ just up’’ in the seed-box. Is it too 
late to prick them out, and, if so, should they 
be kept moist and placed in a cold frame 
until next spring? I assume that they will 
not be safe left outdoors as they are. 

R. H. B. Wittiams. 


[(1) These are not dependable left in the 
open during the winter months. Therefore 
cease all watering at the end of October, 
when the boxes should be placed in cold 
frames, and should severe frost ensue place a 
little litter over the boxes. No water will be 
required before the spring, when the plants 
are again showing activity. (2) Seedlings: 
It is too late to prick these off; this should 
be carried out just when the plants are on 
the move in spring. Treat exactly as advised 
for the older plants. ] 


Gladioli attacked by caterpillars 

I wrote to you in the spring in regard to 
Gladioli, and am very pleased with the re- 
sult of your advice. I would now like to 
ask you if there is a remedy for the cater- 
pillar pest which attacks the blooms whilst 
in the bud stage. It would not be so bad if 
they attacked the cheaper varieties, but they 
seem to concentrate on the more costly ones 
despite my diligent searching each evening. 


| To thwart the attacks of caterpillars spray 
all your Gladioli with a good insecticide such 
as ‘‘ Abol ”’ in the evening. This will bring 
them out of the holes in the buds, when they 
can be picked off by hand. Others will be 
found dead in the open flowers. ‘‘ Abol ”’ will 
also kill the numerous small beetles which 
congregate in the flowers and partly skin the 
petals. Caterpillars have been very prevalent 
this year on the “‘ glads,’’ and regular spray- 
ing and searching must be resorted to. ] 


Growing Campanula pyramidalis 

(Mrs. M. Bramstone Newman).—The seed 
should be sown in March in a warm frame, 
and the seedlings pricked out when large 
enough into boxes. The second week in May 
plant out at 1 foot apart in a cool and well- 
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prepared border, and hoe frequently to 
age growth. In October lift and po 
place in a cool frost-proof frame o 
house, and continue to grow on 
perature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. 
plants should bloom during July a 


Linaria, chance seedlings 
(A. W., Lockerbie).—The planty 
identification is Linaria maroceo; 
Lunaria, as stated in your letter. L 
the generic plant name for Hon 
has, of course, long finished bloomin 
should by now be carrying its curio 
pods. The foliage of Lunaria is qu 
ferent and has large heart-shaped leay 
Linaria is a well-known and prett 
annual, flowering for a long peri 
plant you send is not a sport; no 
seeds were dropped on your garden 
possibly came from a neighbouring g 
Sine 


Moving an Agapanthus from the | 

border to tub in greene 

(H. C. Ker).—The first week in Octo 

a very suitable time for doing this, andi 
weather is dry at the time give the 

soaking of water 24 hours before liftin 

immediately after its being placed in the 


Cuttings ee 

(‘* Seven Rides ’’).—It is best to prop: 
Carnations by means of layering. Cut 
are rather unreliable. Cuttings of | 
stemons will succeed perfectly well in a 
frame. Cuttings of Heliotropes, Fuck 
and Salvias are more likely to be satisia 
when these are taken from young shoo 
spring and given a gentle warmth. 
Cucumber-house would be very suitable. 


Light flowered Heliotrope for bedd 
(T. M. K.).—Jeanne d’Arc. Messrs: ( 
Turner, The Royal Nurseries, Slough, 


GREENHOUSE 


Crassula not flowering 3 
(A. M. G. P., Salop).—It is not unusu: 
Crassulas struck from cuttings the pre 
year to miss blooming the following» 
but your plants will do so next season t 
icarry out the following instructions. 
out the top 3 inches of growth, which a 
good cuttings, and place these im po 
sandy soil in a closed frame. Stand th 
plants which have been cut down in the 
at the foot of a hot sunny wall, plur 
the pots up to their rims either im Sal 
ashes, where little rain can reach then 
by watering the material used for plun 
the roots are kept sufficiently moist wi 
any water being given on the soil in the 
This treatment is more uniform and 
natural to them than any mode OF P 
greenhouse culture. On the first indic 
of frost remove into shallow cold pits, ¥ 
the lights can be drawn off them every 
day till the end of November ; then | 
them to a dry shelf in the greenhouse, ¥ 
very little water will be meeded until gt 
commences in spring, when mos 
air, and strong sunlight will be neces 
About the first week in April both th 
plants and those struck from cut gs 
be shifted into larger pots and encour 
to make free growth by increasing some 
the heat of the house in which they are ¢ 
ing. It is not advisable to leave more 
5 shoots or 6 shoots on the old plants, © 
being pinched off when quite young. 


Indian Azaleas dying 

(Henry Allen).—The leaves sent a! 
fested with Thrips and Red Spider, bo 
which revel under hot dry condi 
Syringe the plants (after laying them on 
sides) three times, at intervals of 10 da 
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Corry’s Red Spider Death, obtain- 
m horticultural sundriesmen, and 
ligate the house in which they are 
with nicotine. Plenty of syringing 


ot weather will keep healthy plants - 


is pest. 


ROSES 
pot in Roses 


n Rides ”’).—There is no certain 
for Black Spot in Roses. This 
as been more than usually apparent 
‘+, and as the season is now so far 
d as the disease has secured a firm 
le can be done. When pruning, do 
‘more severely than usual, and burn 
ings at once. It is wise, too, to re- 
inch or two of the soil from the sur- 
he beds in order that infected leaves, 
y not lead to a recurrence of the 
ext year. Many good rosarians con- 
at Black Spot is largely due to 
reasons, as it appears to be more in 
during cold, wet, and sunless years 
this, so far, has been. 


VEGETABLES 


> flowers dropping after setting, 
J advice on farmyard manure 

xibson).—The cause of the flowers 
x is probably dryness at the root and 
ant air. Next season admit a little 
Ist the plants are in bloom; give 
{ water, and on fine days syringe the 
‘ith a fine dewy spray when reducing 
of the house. This will assist in the 
of the flowers. Rank farmyard 
should never be used in the culture of 
es, Owing to its tendency to send the 
ank and unproductive. A good turfy 
which has been added a little bone 
id lime rubble will be found suitable 
latoes. When a good set of fruit has 
cured, you may feed the plants with 
nanure, which will be found very 
il. Admit a little air night and day 
as the fruits commence colouring. 
luce the leaves to half their length. 


rin Cucumber 


ven Rides ’’).—Mildew in Cucumbers 
d either (1) by lack of heat or (2) by 
g the plants to draughts. Prevention 
than cure, and the remedy is obvious. 
mildew is, unfortunately, present, 
1¢ affected parts with flowers of sul- 
usting this lightly over the leaves or 
n which the fungus has appeared. 
3 of sulphur is equally as good and 
isily applied than liver of sulphur. 


s in Peas 


ven Rides’’).—Is not the trouble 
Weevils, as a rule, do not attack Peas 
manner described. In either case the 
is to dress the lines frequently with 
slaked lime or with soot—the latter 
ot be fresh. Change the quarter as 
possible from the present one in the 
of another season. The question is 
all ‘a stupid one’’ at the present 
$ many people in warm districts sow 
tember, You might examine closely 
ds of your early sowing, and if any 
ms of weevils be seen among them 
le seeds in tepid water for 24 hours. 
vils are present the majority of them 
found floating on the surface of the 
and can easily be destroyed. The 
msect to which you refer is Thrips, 
has. been more than usually prevalent 
the present season. When it is ob- 
syringe the haulm with strong soapy 
~Repeat the treatment until healthy 
again is visible. 
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Gardener’s wages 

(E. W. B.).—The employer is not entitled 
to stop or reduce the wages of a gardener 
who is ill and unable to perform his duties ; 
nor is he entitled to set off against the man’s 
wages anything received in the way of sick 
benefit. The only thing an employer can do 
if he wishes to avoid responsibility for wages 
during illness is to give the man_ proper 
notice (a month in the case of a gardener) to 
terminate his employment. In that case he 
must pay wages as usual up to the date on 
which the service ends, but he will then 
escape liability. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
hes Jackpan”’ 


(F. W.).—This is an excellent tool for 
breaking up a hard and difficult subsoil such 
as yours. It may be obtained from the 
Plantation Engineering and General Supplies, 
id...'445.. strand, .W.C. 2. 


Shredded Lavender 


(E. S.).—It is not possible for us to give 
you an address of a buyer of a few pounds of 
shredded Lavender. Muslin bags filled with 
Lavender and tied with a good piece of 
lavender-coloured ribbon sell well at bazaars. 
It might be well for you to consult someone 
in your meighbourhood who is interested in 
such organisations. You might charge five 
shillings a pound. The stalks without the 
flowers are of no value. 


Plants required 


I shall be glad if you will tell me where [ 
can obtain the following :—Erinus Baleari- 
cus Dr. MHancle, seeds of Cheiranthus 
Newark Park. Both the above were on 
exhibition at the last Chelsea Show, but 
I did not take the names of the firms. 

Hants. E..H. LiIveErRsIDGE. 


[ You will be able to procure both the plants 
you inquire for from Messrs. Maurice 
Prichard and Sons, Riverslea Nurseries, 
Christchurch, near Bournemouth. ] 


Series of questions 


(D. F. Watson).—(1) Kalmia latifolia loves 
a light, warm soil and partial shade, but the 
latter is not absolutely essential. Given this 
and plenty of water during dry spells it 
should bloom with you annually. Are you 
supplying sufficient moisture during summer ? 
Kalmias resent cold, water-logged soil. (2) 
Clethra alnifolia loves the waterside, but in 
full sun almost any soil suits it, but dryness 
at the root it resents. It should bloom pro- 
fusely every year. (3) Potentilla Veitchii is 
quite a free-blooming and easily-grown shrub 
when planted in deep loamy soil. (4) 
Cyathodes Fraseri is a greenhouse evergreen 
from New Holland and belongs to the 
Natural Order Epacrids. Cuttings should be 
struck in sand with a little peat under glass, 
preferably with bottom heat. Grow on in 
peat and loam in a cool greenhouse after the 
manner of indoor Heaths. We believe this 
plant to be syn. with L. Fraseri, and here 
we would add that in East Sussex it grows 
freely in company with hardy Heaths in the 
open, its foliage being of a deep rich bronze- 
green, and its racemes of white flowers are 
freely borne in late summer, (5) Veronica 
Gibbsii is a sparingly branched shrub grow- 
ing in its own country from 9 inches to 18 
inches in height; flowers white. V 
amethystina and V. multifida, fail to ascertain 
their origin. (7) V. gentianoides elatior, by 
its taller flower-spikes. (8) Linaria_Hender- 
sonz, unable to _ trace. (9) Geranium 
nepalense, plant stouter than G. sanguineum, 
leaves and flowers larger, and of a pleasing 
rose-pink, otherwise possessing much of the 


(6) V.. 
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character of the latter. (10) Pernettya Bell’s 
Seedling (Pernettya mucronata), (11 and 12) 
No information of these. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Yonge, S, Devon.—t1, Berberis dictophylla ; 
2, Eriogonum umbellatum. 
| H. S. B.—It is not possible to say with 
certainty from such a small leaf, but pro- 
bably Maranta Veitchii. 

‘* Chatham.”’—1, Spirzeea Van Houttei; 2, 
Aceena inermis; 3, Leycesteria formosa. 

Mrs. M. Balcombe.—1, Saponaria offi- 
cinalis; 2, Silene Schafta; 3, Campanula 
carpatica; 4, Campanula carpatica alba. 
Note.—Campanula carpatica varies greatly 
from seeds, and named varieties can only 
be identified properly while growing in the 
garden. 

T. A. V.—Yes, the Bladder Senna (Colutea 


arborescens), 


Report on condition of horticultural 
crops on the 30th August, 1928 
VEGETABLES 

Beans (Kidney and Runner).—Improved 
with rain; though still scarce and late, now 
cropping fairly well. 

Beet.—Good crop. 

BroccoliimNow making good growth. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Growing well. 

Cabbage (spring-sown).—Good crop gener- 
ally. 

Cabbage (autumn-sown). — Germination 
has been good, and a good supply of plants 
is available. 

Carrots.—Generally under average; Carrot 
Fly still troublesome. 

Cauliflower.—Improved with rain; late but 
good, 

Celery.—Now making 
plants healthy. 

Cucumbers (under glass).—Late plantings 
still cropping well. 

Cucumbers (outdoor).—Improved, 

Kale.—Backward, but now growing well. 

Leeks.—Making satisfactory growth. 

Lettuce.—Good supply maintained. 

Marrows.—Backward, but improved lately ; 
crop fairly good generally. 

Onions.—Fair crop in most places; mildew 
prevalent. 

Parsnips.—Very fair to good crop. 

Savoys.—Growing very well. 

Seakale.—Growth good. 

Tomatoes (under glass).—Late crop good. 

Tomatoes (outdoor).—Backward, but have 
improved. 

Turnips.—Growing well. 


FRUIT 


Apples.—Fruit clean and of good colour; 
swelling after recent rains, though still small 
in many parts; crops are very variable, but 
on the whole are not above medium, t 

Apples (culinary).—Lord Derby _ fair; 
Lane’s Prince Albert and Newton Wonder 
light; Bramley’s Seedling light generally, but 
average in places. ; one 

Apples (dessert).—Allington Pippin and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin light to fair; Blenheim 
Orange fair to good. | , 

Apples (cider).—Fruit small, but of fairly 
good quality; crop light to moderate gener- 
ally, though almost average in a few places. 

Pears.—Variable; Catillac light generally, 
but fair in places; Jules Guyot light to fair; 
Williams, Conference, and Louise Bonne of 
Jersey fair; Doyenne du Comice light to fair ; 
Perry Pears fair. 

Plums (ordinary).—Crops patchy, but 
quality good; Victoria fair; Blaisdon Red 
and Pond’s Seedling light ; Monarch fair. 

Plums (Gages).—Light crop. 

Plums (Damsons).—Fair in places, but 
poor generally; quality good; Shropshire 
patchy; Cheshire fair; Kent fair to good; 
Aylesbury Prune light. 


better progress ; 
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LATE NOTES 
Postal packages 


We have recently received letters from dis- 
appointed readers complaining that the 
queries which they have sent in to us have not 
been answered through our columns. At the 
same time we wish to point out that we have 
received from the Post Office several labels 
without the parcels attached, and it would 
seem to us that the complaints and the labels 
are connected. On the other hand, we are 
helpless in the matter; if we do not receive 
the queries we cannot answer them. Readers 
who have sent in a query which has not been 
answered should repeat their queries, and 
again send us samples. It is always advis- 
able to write our address actually on the 
parcel as well as on the label. All inquiries 
are dealt with in our columns, and we cannot 
undertake to reply by post. 


Sweet Pea Trials, 1929 


Messrs. Robert Bolton and Son have kindly 
consented to grow the National Sweet Pea 
Society’s Trials of Novelties next year in their 
grounds at Halstead, Essex. Raisers who 
wish their novelties to be included in the 
trials should send not fewer than 36 seeds of 
each variety to the Secretary, 19, Bedford 
Chambers, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
to arrive not later than September 23rd next. 
Seed packets and all information concerning 
the trials may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Inspection and certification of Strawberry 
plants 

Really good crops of Strawberries can be 
obtained only from strong and healthy plants, 
and growers are well advised to take every 
precaution when laying down new or re- 
placing old beds to ensure that they plant 
only runners taken from reliable parents. 
The attention of those proposing to obtain 
supplies of runners for planting this autumn 
is drawn to the recently issued register of 
growers to whom certificates have been 
granted this summer under the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s voluntary scheme for the in- 
spection and certification of plants from which 
runners are intended to be taken for sale. 
These certificates, which have been issued 
only to growers whose stocks have been found 
on inspection to be true to type, vigorous and 
not obviously affected with disease, are of two 
kinds: (a) ‘‘ super ’’ certificates, issued to 
growers who have undertaken to limit the 
numbers of young plants allowed to develop 
on each parent, and (b) ‘ ordinary ”’ certi- 
ficates, issued in cases where no such limi- 
tation has been observed. Copies of the 
register can be obtained free of charge on 
application to the Secretary, Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
Vondons oO. Waele 


International Horticultural Congress, 
1930 


On the occasion of the International Horti- 
cultural Congress to be held in London in 
1930 the Royal Horticultural Society intends 
to organise a special show in its new hall on 
Thursday and Friday, August 14th and 15th, 
1930.. This early notice is given to all 
British, Dominion, and foreign horticul- 
turists in the hope that on this occasion an 
exceptional display of new plants and new 
flowers of recent introduction may be ex- 
hibited. The space available for the display 
of such plants and flowers must of necessity 
be restricted, and the number of specimens of 
individual new plants or flowers will be 
limited. This long notice should afford ample 
time for the preparation of exhibits worthy 
of the occasion. All firms and persons de- 
sirous of having the opportunity of exhibiting 
new and rare plants or flowers are invited to 
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communicate as soon as possible with the 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vin- 
cent Square, London, S.W. 1, 


PA ReRE Pais 


Greenback Tomatoes 

(Marcus).—It is generally accepted that the 
cause of Tomatoes not finishing properly is 
due to lack of potash. You may have ap- 
plied potash, but not sufficient to balance the 
nitrogen which the plants have obtained 
either from the soil or manures applied. We 
do not think that an application of sulphate 
of potash would be likely to do very much 
good this season, because the season is now 
well advanced, but it would do no harm to 
try the effect of a good soaking with a solu- 
tion made by dissolving 4 ozs. of sulphate of 
potash in 25 gallons of water. In any case 
another season you should use such a solu- 
tion so soon as the first truss of fruit is set, 
and it should be repeated once or twice 
through the growing season; this will be in 
addition to the other manures you are in the 
habit of using. The splitting may be due to 
the same cause, but is more likely due to 
fluctuating temperatures which could be 
avoided by attention to ventilation. Allow- 
ing the border to get very dry and then flood- 
ing it with water could also cause splitting. 


Soil sample 

(F. W. M., Hants).—The soil sample re- 
ceived had amongst it specimens of a fungus, 
probably Fuligo various or Flowers of Tan. 
This fungus often appears in pot plants, and 
forms, eventually, large crust-like patches 
white or yellow in colour. The fungus does 
not, under normal conditions, do any harm, 
but if it develops in a seed pot or pan. it some- 
times smothers the young plants before they 
have time to grow and fend for themselves. 
In your case the fungus has been introduced 
by means of one of the ingredients added to 
the soil mixture, which one we are, of course, 
unable to state. You could probably destroy 
the fungus by watering the pots with a solu- 
tion of Cheshunt Compound. Any seed re- 
ceptacles which you put up should be soaked 
with this compound and allowed to drain be- 
fore the seed is sown. If you have any diffi- 
culty in obtaining Cheshunt Compound write 
to us again. 


Silver Leaf of Plum 


(Ravensbourne).—The specimen foliage 
you have sent to us is affected with Silver 
Leaf, which is caused by the fungus Sterium 
purpureum. The fungus, which is a wound 
parasite, attacks the wood, and because the 
water-conducting cells become filled with the 
mycelium of the fungus this curious silvering 
of the foliage is produced. If the tree is a 
young one it may recover, but you should be 
careful to remove and burn all the dead wood 
that you can find on the tree. Older trees do 
not recover, and your only chance of saving 
the whole tree from death is to take out the 
branch or branches affected. When you cut 
a branch off that is affected you will find 
that a brown stain is present in the wood. 
If you can cut the branch so that the whole 
of this brown-stained wood is removed you 
will probably save the rest of the tree. When 
the fungus has penetrated to the main stem 
there is little hope of saving the tree, and it 
should be grubbed and burned forthwith. 


Gloxinia foliage 

(F. W. M., MHants).—The foliage — of 
Gloxinia which you. have sent for examina- 
tion has been attacked by the so-called 
Begonia Mite (Tarsonymus sp.). This mite 
attacks Begonias, Gesnerads, including 
Gloxinias, Cyclamens, Primulas, and 
Bouvardias. 
species, has 


been recorded as damaging 


In America this, or an allied’ 


September 8 


Antirrhinums, Fuchsia, Chrysanth 
and Geraniums. The creature is ye 
and, being colourless, can only be 
with difficulty by the naked eye; a g 
lens should reveal their presence, — 
the damage caused by the mites is m 
apparent than the mites themsely 
made a very careful search of ye 
mens, but failed to find any mites pre 
the leaves, but they had probably | 
foliage and got into the packing 
We did, however, find a number 
Your best control will be to obtain 
bell’s Sulphur Vaporiser and use it 
to the makers’ instructions. To us 
by means of this apparatus is a goo 
for this mite. Next year you sho 
the look-out for the re-appearan 
pest, and the vaporiser should be use 
preventative. Avoid irregularities — 
perature and moisture, cold air, 
thing that causes a check to growtl 
the development of this pest. 

likely to recur on the plants age 
season. j 


Damaged Asters 

(A. G. N. L.).—We are afraid 
the specimens. sent it is impossible 
inform you what is eating the foli 
Aster Amellus. Beyond being certa 
is insect attack we have nothing to ¢ 
We take it that you have thorough 
amined the plants by day and found 
If this is so you should go out and exa 
them at night with a light; you 
probably be able to find the culpi 
when you have found the culprits you 
recognise them, please send us soi 
mens packed in a small tin box and we 
be pleased to advise you as to the best me 
of control. P ri , 


Apple leaf scorch 

(E. Williams).—Your Apple folia 
affected by disease, but is showing 
of malnutrition or bad drainage, or 
you are certain that the soil in w 
trees are growing is well drained y 
find that sulphate of potash at 
4 cwts. per acre will gradually 
amount of Leaf Scorch. You sho 
the potash in early spring and fr 
dressing for at least three seasons. 


Apple queries a 

(L. M. P.).—We are rather at : 
answer your query re the name of 
because your specimens were 
nothing to indicate to which of yc 
letters they belonged. The two Apples 
we think you want named are Lane’s P: 
Albert. You say many of the speci 
larger. This is an extremely useful 
and the tree has always a very § 
habit and does not always make 
shapely tree. The other two Apples 
are unable to identify because 
either diseased when packed or v 
in the post. Both fruits were bad 
by a disease called Brown Rot. 
control for this disease is to cut 
dead wood and collect all diseased f 
burn both. This work should be 
The sample of Apple wood enclosed 
with Apple Canker, a disease whi 
certain varieties on certain soils. 
of cankered trees is that for a time 
bear heavy crops. Cut away all the 
growths that are on the young W 
the larger growths you should pare 
cankered growth and paint over the 1 
made with grafting wax. Make sul 
the drainage of your Apple soil is go 


SHORT REPLY 

C. Forth.—1, Name of Climber, 4 
Veitchii; 2, the second week in Se 
3, Veronica pectinata; 4, probably 
squatrosus, : 
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POWER’S 


Christmas Hyacinths 


SPECIALLY ‘PREPARED FOR 
EARLY FORCING 


GRASS SEEDS, FERTILISERS, WORM KILLER, &c. 
for LAWNS & SPORTS GROUNDS. 


CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
POST FREE. 


GARDEN SHOPS: 
134 Regent Street, W.1 
129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
115 Cheapside, E.C.2 
53a Qn. Victoria St., E.C.4 


LA GRANDESSE ... ... Pure white 
LA VICTOIRE... ... .... Bright red 

LADY DERBY... ....... Bright pink 
SCHOTEL ... ........... Light blue 

YELLOW HAMMER... Yellow 


All, per dozen, 4/6; per 100, 34/- 


Catalogue free. 


Wm. POWER & CO., Waterford 
Nurserymen G Seed Merchants 


3L0M tor BULBS 


Early Forcing Bulbs ready for despatch now 


Seedsmen to H M. the King 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


bly for Catalogue to: 
Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 
or to 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


PECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND EFOR EFREE LIST 


SEED FRAMES 


AMATEUR ; 

These Frames are very useful for pre- 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE serving seeds and bulbs against frost ; 
~ fj are made of tongued and grooved boards 
from £5 5 O RUSTIC SUMMER “va and yery warm. The light is hung at 
HOUSES peat Ea back and can be opened eet aaae rae es a1 oe 
glass. Two coats paint. ft. long, t. wide. 150 to clear. 

RUSTIC POLES from 4/6 per doz. EO Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Price, 10/- 

(RODEN FRAMES EF cS £3 10 0 


from £1 2 9 er 


CARDEN EDGING AER, 
jin, Usual price» daced Price 4/6 per 100 ft, | RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS RUST 


"ated. Usual price 6/- l 3 uaticee 
eee ee Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. Wr rcne 
> 2- : 
/ ROUND PRO 
TOP GARDEN | 
| RUSTIC LIGHTS z INCINERATOR 
ARCHES from 3/- | & “t Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
from 9/ 6 CARDEN SHEDS BANK POULTRY HOUSE Sierator raised onstrong iron feet, ensuring 


perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market. 

Usual price .. .. «. 16/6 each. 


Keduced Price .. 12/6 each. 


from £3 10 6 from £1 5 O 


= = 


Ha TT RSS IN 
AMS 
tz if oe 
(| om] ae 
’ if, ar 5) Se 
a 


hull fail 
SPAN ROOF CROWING PORTABLE MOTOR 
OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 


from £5 5 O from £5 15 O 


(\RDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 20/- 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/= 


= 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES game 


Height 8 ft. Usual Redueed [A 
Price Price 


4ft. path .. ste 5/9 5/- 
4f.6in. path .. 8/9 19 
* 5ft path .. ee LS 10/- 


La HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


MEEURRELL & SONS ett cree nae a6 tanven 


i *Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 


wt & 
° oe 


ACME LABELS 


Garden Labels come and go 
but ‘‘ ACMES”’ last for ever 


“ ” 


IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS 
THE ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GARDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made without alteration 
for 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbace>us or Shrub names 
Also COMMEMORATION AND NOTICE PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainabdle from all nurserymen, or from— 


JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 


BORDER CARNATIONS 


The perfection of our Border Car- 
nation Service is the admiration of 
growers in all parts of the world. 
However long the journey, our plants 
reach their destination in the pink of 
condition owing to our unique packing 


Lists on application 


LOWE & GIBSON Ltd. 


CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX 


DELPHINIUMS 


H. J. JONES: SPECIAL” OFFER OF 
GOLD MEDAL COLLECTIONS 


The following are extra strong and healthy 
stock—oRDER NOW. 


DELPHINIUMS, 12 of the very finest, 


including new varieties sedge 
HARDY PHLOX, 12 splendid sorts ...__:10/- 
HYDRANGEAS, 12 young plants ready for 

potting on, best sort-,ex pots... 12/- 
PYRETHRUMS, 12 of the best distinet . 7/6 
MODERN MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 12 

best up-to-date varieties... 10/- 


Any of the above, packing and carriage free, for 
Cash with Order. Catalogues on application. 


Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, S.E.13 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE 
BOICER 


is the best for Small 
Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens. Will burn 12 to 16 


hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL 
& Co., Ltd. 
Southwark St., London, 
S.E.1 


Hop MANURE 
WAKEBLEY’S 


The original and only reliable substitute for 
Stable-Manitre. Goes farther, gives better 
results, and is clean to handle. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post card. 
&& Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our 
Marked Bags, containing Guaranteed Analysis. 
Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
1 bushel); 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 

5 Large, 33/9; 10 Large, 65/-,; 20,Large, 120/- 
Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Lrtp. 

71, BANKSIDE, LonpDon, S.E.1 


LY 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ALPINES 


SPECIAL COLLECTION FOR READERS 
OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
Androsace sarmentosa... a. J/- each 


Dianthus deltoides, brilliant... 9d. , 
Campanula Jenkinse ... 1/ 


Fuchsia procumbens ... ee 
Linum collinum ... “rs sete L/6.. 
Mentha requieni... ar; re ae 
Parochetus communis eee HB 


Veronica Shirley Blue.. 1/- 
The above-mentioned 8 beautiful plants for 6/6 
post free for c.w.o. 


Many other choice plants in stock. 
Catalogue on request. 


Marsden Hardy Plant Nurseries 
ASHTEAD- - - - SURREY 


BULBS 


BATH’S BRITISH BULBS 


BLOOM BEST 


Complete Cata'ogue of Home Grown Bulbs 
is now ready, and may be had post 
free on application. 


Reo. BATH? Erp; 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH 


BAY TREES &P., 


LARGEST STOCK 
:: IN LONDON 
Price Lists with pleasure = 


ROBERT GREEN(911), Lid, 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.] 


CYCLAMEN 


CALEDONIAN GOLD 
MEDAL STRAIN © | 
For Xmas Flowering 
obtain 60’s now. 


Choice selection 10/- doz, 
Separate colours 12/- doz, 


List on application — 


].W.FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and 
Floriculturist 


POT UTS 
LUTON 


| 


FENCING & GATES | GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
We supply all Styles and Types in 


WOOD . WIRE. IRON . CONCRETE 


also 
Chain-Link All-Purpose Fencing 


Sole Makers and Patentees of 
‘ e > . . . 
“Universal” Self-Straining Fencing 


Free Illustrated Fencing Brochure 
on application. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL FENCING SPECIALISTS, 
Department, “G I.”’ 


RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 


GREENHOUSES 
A. OVEREND & SONS 


SILvER MEDALLISTS 
Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 
Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 
Arches Frames Garden Furniture 
Garages, etc. 
Established 40 Years 


367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 


Anp PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Telephone: Harrow 1664 


LILIES 


Unique Collection of 
Hardy Border Varieties 


JAPANESE LILLIES 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most 
complete collection in this country. 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. 
Catalogues free on demand 


PERRY'S HARDY PLANT 


FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


Published i BzNN BROTHERS ee at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 


52/G, carr. paid. 
Figure and Birds extra. 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES 
London Office: 76, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.4 1 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
W. WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 
Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 
Specialist 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Delphiniums - = 24/-, 30/-, au 40/- per doz. 
Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- _» 
Phlox ee g/- and 18/- 45 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy - 7/6each 
Catalogues post free on application 


ORCHIDS 


Let us Quote You 


CLEAN, HEALTHY STOCK 
Orchids For All 


SUTTON BROS. 


Orchid Growers and Importers, _ 
Woodside Nurs., Hassocks, Sussex 
' . 
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FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 


Autumn Roses 


‘TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


> 
|—No. 2584 
. 
\BNING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
lit the General Post Office as a News- 
» The Offices are at Bouverie House, 


Street, London, H.C. 4. 


| 


18 GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
« sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
viralise, also many beautiful New Seedling varieties. 


4 Catalogue free. 


is HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
{JUSES, IRISES, etc., for Pots and Bedding. Finest 
Yatalogue with directions for culture of Bulbs in 
be & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, 


1k’°S FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 
diweet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
vf GARDENING ILLUSTRATED._DOBBIE & OO., 
Jaburgh. 


'“§ HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 


trated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 
io the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
1is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
ie B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 


°§ CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


NIES — New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
lotes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
sree on application.—_(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
4) Farms, Wisbech. | 


‘TANA SINO-ORNATA. Dazzling azure 


ry inlate Autumn, Young pot plants for immed- 


ing, 5s..per dozen, postage and packing paid for cash 
in CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six Hills 


ystevenage, Herts. 


FGREAT ANNUAL SALE of Alpines and 
{baceous Plants takes place on Wednesday, Sept. 19th. 
¢smay be obtained from us, MESSRS. CLARENCE 
. LTD., Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, or from the 


jers, Messrs. Protheroe & Morris, 67, Cheapside, E.C. 2 


j. JONES, 
; Ryecroft Nurseries, 


Lewisham, S8.E. 13. 
CD MEDAL Collections Delphiniums, 
| Hardy Phlox, etc. 
»Special Offer in WHERE TO BUY page, 
September 8th. 


[NELUS PILLS and POWDERS have 
dd thousands ! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
hout herbs and how to use them; 2d._ post 
| ely The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


j 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 

POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


| NS— 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


S BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
ses, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
MVTON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


MM. 


i and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 

ental Iron and Wire work of every description. 
0¢-765.. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards. Catalogue 767. 
liad Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 763. 
t Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate liste.— 
ON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


Saturday, September 15, 1928 


W ATERER’S Bulbs for forcing, bedding, 
naturalizing, etc. 

WATERER'S Alpine and Perennial Plants including large 
collections of Irises, Lupins, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, etc. 

ATERER’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ever- 
green flowering and hedge making shrubs, climbers, etc. 

ATERER’S Roses, Fruit trees, and Strawberry plants. 
New Descriptive and Ilustrated Catalogues now ready, post free, 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP: 
LIMITED, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


‘ Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dablias, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous, Full deserip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN-* 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


All Gardeners should obtain 


EBBS’ AUTUMN CATALOGUE of 
BULBS, ROSES, FRUIT TREES, LAWN 
GRASS SEEDS, TURF PREPARATIONS, 
FERTILISERS, etc. Beautifully illustrated ; post 
free on request. 


W EBB & SONS, LTD., Seedsmen by Appoint- 
ment to H.M. The King, STOURBRIDGE. 


GOLDEN OFFER to 
DAFFODIL LOVERS. 


1 Bulb each 12 choice unnamed varieties .. 10s. 
3 Bulbs ,, ” ” " sipw Zo 
6 ” » ” ” 45s. 

80s. 


12 ” ” ” Bh e 
Carriage and packing free for cash with order. Bulb List on 


application.—THE WELSH BULB FIELDS, St. Asaph. 
AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES. — New List, 
containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Clean, 


healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 


he Poe BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 
ford. 


eee CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 
varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 
from 25s. Carriage paid. List free,—_J. HAYWARD, Carnation 


Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 
ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans. Hops. Arches. Green- 
houses. Tomatoes. Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tlexibie. 
steei-stranded. and watervroot covered. Several thicknesses. 
from lis. $d. mile (full 1.760 yards). Smail iots quoted. Post 
card to-day for Iree samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 70. Albert Street, Lytham. 


Y ORK STONE PAVING for Garden. Paths 
and Liiy Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy tor rustic werk. 


teps, and wall coping, rCcKery. f 
steps aN 0. VINT & BROS., Idie, Bradford, Yorks. 


So 
aud Be 


TWoPENCE UF THE 


UTTON’S BULBS) . £41929 
For Immediate Potting. LOT) 
ROMAN HYAC us She 
(Single a YoOF 


Extra large lls. 6d. uo 90s. 
Selected large 9s. 6d. Pe 75s. 
Fine .. ae te a 8s. Od. if 63s. 
UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


She Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


‘ it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 


Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will ; 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 
UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


Te eee GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 
good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. —-GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 

cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qat.—_WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 924 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—_WEBSTER'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


I S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


Ree Des FOR EVER positively by only once 


planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 


dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep, etc. Details from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Owt., 68., carriage paid.— F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


(pane tae HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 
Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 
Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc._BRITISH GLASS CO., “G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church Street, Liverpool. 


SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 

GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
7 - Quarries : ae 
LIMESTONE tenes ee 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


_‘* Vitrolite.” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cans extra. ‘ Pjastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per ewt.. kegs extra: 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, ds. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, Uns tree.—Fuil particulars from ‘ 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


KUNI 


ry 
—- 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


A fgen eontees Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per ewt. ; 
5 ewt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton’s, Chalfont S. Giles. 


GARDEN NETTING 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
I tanned, 25 x. 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval.- Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 


Lists free —STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 
for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. . 


| EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8.W.18. 


RAZY PAVING AND ROOKERY for charm- 


ing and unique effect. _ 

Broken waste MARBLE SLABS and LUMPS, mixed colours. 
Slabs (fair sizes), 25s. 1 ton; Tarmps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
Also TILES (blemished) for paths. 

FARMER & BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 63, 
minster Bridge Road, 8.E. 1. 


West- 


ERGOLA POLES—lLarch, Hazel, and Ash 
Rustic Poles; all sizes; Large Stocks, Prompt Deliveries 
anywhere. Send postcard giving lengths and diameters required, 
Estimates Free.—WILLIAM COLLETT, Somerton, Newport, 
Mon. 


YARDEN WIRE CHEAP !!—Great for train- 
ing fruit trees, Tomatoes, Logans, Peas, Beans, Hops; 
arches, greenhouses, tying, fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, steel- 
stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, from 
17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post card 
to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. — GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 783, Albert Strect, Lytham, 


PLANTS, &c. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
) varieties, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 


VAN EL, Anemones 


Specialist, Hillegom, Holland. 

\ACTI. Catalogue, 1928, free.—DE LART, 
Contich, Belgium. 
[LOWER LOVERS.—Your address for Dutch 

Bulbs is, as always: 


GROWERS ASS., 
for Illustrated Catalogue, which will be sent post free. 


EGAL LILY SEED, clean and fertile, 15s. 


early bloom next 

ey season. Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 
able prices, for immediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
5s. 100, carr. paid.—I’. G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


ULBS from 5d. doz. Please send for List (free). 
—STEPHEN BENSON, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Charfield. 


]IOLETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 
_clumps, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 
Admiral Avellan, Semperflorens. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
Lady H. Campbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de Brazza, 7s, 6d. 
dozen. My complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
STONE, Sturmer, Haverhill. Established 200 years. 


YDRANGEA HORTENSIS in variety, bushy 
outdoor grown plants, 18s. to 30s. per doz. Dracena 
Australis, 30s. doz Hardy Fan Palms and Bamboos. Send for 
interesting list of Hardy Flowering Shrubs. TRESEDER & 
CO., Nurseries, Truro. 


ARE SINGLE PAHONIES, strong roots, 

) plant them now. For full descriptive list kindly ¢ ly 

F. GIFFORD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, iar sas 
] AFFODILS, mixed. including Sir Watkin, 
Emperor, Empress, etc., as lifted, 5s. per 100: selected, 


7s. per 100; or 8d. and 10d. per doz., free--HELEN HORNE 
Pennance Cottage, Falmouth, Cornwal). ane: 


ay NY “J / ae mY = oy ee pax 7" 
(Pee: IANA VERNA. 12 clumps, 6/-, free; 
2 Parnassia Alpina real rock plant, 6’- ; 6 Osmunda Regalis 
4/-—O’KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Treland, Cre 


()PTROWSKYA MAGNIFICA. Good strone 
s roots for sale.—Apply BURROUGHES, Ketton Cottage, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri. 
culture Certificate), 10 varieties 5s. per 100, carria; 


Send for list.—A, BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, T ae 


errington St. 
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ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


(°LOGe ES FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 
Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
xuide, 4d., post free.—HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


WANTED 
O. IRIS GROWERS. — The American Iris 
: Society is making a bibliography, and, as a section of it 


comprises catalogues, they are anxious to know what Iris 
catalogues have been published. If you have issued such a 


catalogue, would you kindly senda copy, also answer the follow- ° 


ing questions :— 

In what year did you sfart the publication of your Iris 
catalogue? 

In what year did you start the publication of your Tris dist ? 

Ts it illustrated? In colour? 

What is the exact title ? 

Did you ever issue an Iris catalogue that was discontinued ? 

Did you ever issue an Iris list that was discontinued ? 

Tf you ever listed Irises, please send a catalogue. 

All particulars should be sent to-THE AMERICAN IRIS 
SOCIETY, c/o E. A. S. Peckham, Davenport Neck, New 
Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. 


TUITION 
ORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. POSTAL TUITION. Coaching for all 


R.H.S. Exams, Write—W. WOODWARD, R.H.S., Northfield, 
Maidenhead. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

\ J ANTED—at end of September — HEAD 
GARDENER of three; accustomed to electric light 

plant and boiler. Excellent cottage. Apply, by letter, 


stating qualifications and wages._FRANCIS SMITH, Esq., 
Ashdown House, Dane Hill, near East Grinstead, 


BULBS 


| Finest Quality at Lowest Prices 


| NURSERY STOCK of every description. - 
Enquiries invited. Write for New Bulb Catalogue. | 


JOHN RUSSELL (Hampstead), LTD. 


Devonshire Nurseries, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3 
And Wellington Road, St. Johv's Wood, N.W.8 


YOU NEED NOT BE WORRIED 
by SLUGS and SNAILS 


if you send for full directions in the new, easy. 
safe, cheap and effectual method of extermina- 
tion, together wih material sufficient to treat 
3% acre in exchange for P.O. 1/6 to :-— 


THE SLUG MORT CoO., 
Penzance, Cornwall 


stoke up. 


Write at once for special price, state 


size of house. 


Address, Dept. H. 


ee * 


September 15. 


A tonic dressj 
‘en Perfectly Soluble 


is an ideal tonic—rapid 
perfectly healthy in action, 
be used as a top dressin 
applied in solution. Of all 


serymen, seedsmen, or fle 


XL ALL PERFECTLY 
SOLUBLE MANURE 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


234, Borough High Street, Lon 2 
i. 


Finest — Stock 
Nursery Produ 
in the Midland 
Catalogue po: 
free on applic 
tion ; also. list 


ROSE - TREES 
FRUIT-TREES 
SHRUBS, ete. *Sivine Pia 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Lit 


DEpt. C. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


The first harbingers of Sori 
SounD, HEALTHY BULBS, — 

3/- per 100, 25/- per 1,000, cge. pa, ¢ 
<3) HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS, | 
Growers and Merchants, 
LOUTH, LINCS. (Trade enquiries iny 


66 ; » 
Registered Only Cure ‘Treen 


Patent No. 29869. 


Use for AUTUMN SOWINGa 
TOP DRESSING BRUSEI 
CABBAGE, WHEAT, &c. 


Kills Slugs, Wireworms, Prevents Oni 
Maggot, &e. mi 
Give it a trial. Nore the change. 


Send for Testimonials and Prices to— 


“Only Cure,” 
Rosemead, LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


CLAY & SON, 


CLAY'S 


gives good health to your crops — 
and a bumper yield : 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :— ro 
7 Ibs., 3/65 14 lbs., G/= 3 28 lbs, 10/3 56 lbs., 18/~ 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash < 

with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


112 lbs., 52/—. Or, it unable to 


TRADE M 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


(Late LE CORNU) 
‘stablished over 100 years 
(Sent free) 


E, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 
\ACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 


EN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


‘or Catalogue 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


ointment 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, 

Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 

Bulb Bowls | 
from 4d. each. | 


No waiting! 


and | 


All orders executed 


the same day as | 
received. | 
State quantity of 


each size required | 
and have Carriage | 
Paid quotation or 
write for Illustrated 


Se Price List. 
‘ard Sankey & Son, Ltd. § 


| The Potteries | 
ULWE LL, NOTTINGHAM 


wl 


SEE 


CATTLE 


& PARK 
RAILING 


AYLISS JONES BAYLISS 


WOLVERHAMPTON | 


39=141 CANNON ST.,LONDON.E.C4 


| THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL & 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SNS 


rN 


x) LAXTON’S 
Cys! 
a Das STRAWBERRIES 
) f Primate, Duke, and Royal 
‘ My\e Sovereign. Pot plants 
ry y and runners of all leading { 
varieties. List and Cultural | 
™ Hints gratis. 


KING'S ACRE 
STRAWBERRIES 


New and interesting List of all the 
best varieties with cultural instruc- 
tions, including all other useful 
Berries. Also Fruit Tree Catalogue 
with helpful instructions free on 
application — Special Terms for 
Advance Orders of Fruit Trees. 


Awarded 112 Gold Medals 
Established 1785 Nurseries 130 Acres 


KINC’S ACRE NURSERIES LTD. 


HEREFORD 


“a 


ESBS EHH RE 


GUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 
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Selected Dutch Bulbs 


TUTETPUTTETETTUVULETEITUTUTEIEUPUPLTUTEI POLLO LULL PULL LP CoE o Lb 


NEW SEASON'S DUTCH TULIP BULBS, 
top grade stuff, 12 centimetres and over. 


anywhere, your selection or assorted. 


quotations for quantities. 


REAL LABS, 


paid 


Bulb Importer, 4a, DYE® STREET, LEEDS 
ec IS 


pes 


Kegs. 


C. te 
‘ bee > Garden Manure is an organic 
manure for general purposes. Suitable for 
Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables. Apply at 


the rate of 2 to 3 ozs. per sq. yard and dig 
in. Gives remarkable results. 
A User’s Report: 

“©T have had excellent results,” writes 
Ww. F. H., Haverfordwest. ** Runner 
Beans, 15 inches long when picked, not 
selected... Parsnips, 3 ft. 2 inches 
_.. Carrots, 2 ft. 9 inches.... The 
Peas were excellent;12 peasto the pod. 
The results have been magnificent.” 
14 Ibs., 3/93 28 lbs., 6 6 56 lbs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 21/6 


Fron. Seedsmen, Florists, etc,, or carr. 
bd. from the Makers for cash with order. 


, 


CO., LTD., (Dest. ©), Briton Ferry. 


Varieties : 
Murillo, William Copeland, Princess Elizabeth, also Paper 
White Narcissi. Price 6/- per hundred, 8 6 for fifty, carriage 
Special 


: Lig ‘de. Mk. 


MANURE 
(Est. 1886) 


JOHN B. VANDERSGHOOT, 


rp. 
The Old Established Bulb Farms 


HILLEGOM,HOLLAND 
Established 1830 


Own extensive Bulb Farms (comprising over 
400 acres) of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Irises, etc. 


Richly illustrated descriptive catalogue free 
on application. 
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Notes from Maidstone. 


BUNYARD’S ROSES. 


(EE new Rose Catalogue 
is now ready and con- 
tains all the best Novelties, 


and a special feature is made 


of the fragrant Old World 


Roses, many of which are 


scarce and difficult to obtain. 


George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, 


Maidstone. 
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Where 


can I obtain ? 


~HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 

the garden — probably recom- 

mended or seen elsewhere—is 

easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on _ all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, “or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to — 


The Manager, 
“ Gardening Illustrated,” 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


Why 


mention 


“GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED” > 


that will be appreciated 
both by the advertisers and 
the publishers. 


It is not to satisfy mere curiosity. 
It enables an advertiser to cut out 
wasteful publicity, and so give better 
goods and service to customers. 


Further, it tends to preserve 
announcements which prove inter- 
esting to the majority of readers ; 
also to improve the quality of 
advertisements and the general 
appearance of the Paper. 


This co-operation by corre- 
spondents helps the journal to 
progress and so justify still more 
the support of all our readers. 


B tia wi it is a courtesy 


Please say you 
saw it in “GI.” 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SLUGENE. STA! 

SLUG-DEATH. Th 
only Slug exte 

“Tused to spend nights 


catching slugs. I gave three applications of Sb 
vals of two or three weeks last autumn and haye 
slug or trace of one this year,” 

From Gardening Illustrat:d,” drd July, 199 


Buy Slugene now and save the garden. 9d., 1/6, ¢ 
per tin, of all leading seedsmen, florists, and 


H. STANLY & Co., Ltd., 98, Streatham High Ra. Li 


“MEET-ALL W358 § 
STOVE JU 
A Complete Heating Apparat 
Greenhouses: up to 20 x | 
.” Burns — Cinders, Coke .‘Anthracite , et 
Moist Heat . No Injurious Fumes 
Boilers. & Heating Sets for all requirement 


12 HOURS* STOVE SYNDICAT; 


CENTRAL snp DOMESTIC BOILER WwoRK 


-.258c,Vauxhall Bridge Road, §. 


Gardening 
Difficulties 


Whatever your difficulty is in 
growing Flowers, Vegetables, 
or Fruit, we are ready to give 


the Best Advice. 
Address— 


THE EDITOR, “Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


SUUTTTTITIMIIITTITT 


‘‘Allow me to take this opportunity 
of complimenting you on _ your 
descriptive booklet, it is beautifully 
produced and illustrated.’’—Writes Mr 
R. T.—26, High Street, Elgin.—10/3/26. 


EVERY OWNER OF A GREEN. 
HOUSE SHOULD HAVE BOOK. 
LET “C’’ AND LEARN HOW To 
WARM A GREENHOUSE AT 
LITTLE COST AND TROUBLE 


Write the Makers of the 
HORSE SHOE 
BOILER 


and it will be sent post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Lid, 
65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.Ed 
"Phone ; Hop 0362 (Three Lines) 


WS 


PAINTS 


Don’t buy cheap paint, buy genuine 


Widger’s ‘‘ Standard” Paint 


Best for Conse-vatories, Greenhouses, Garden Seats, 
and Furniture. 6/67 lbs. ; 12/6 14 lbs. ; 84/= cwt. 


G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) 


14, Tavistock Road, PLYMOUTH; 
121, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from 
£5 0 0 £1) 1206 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Pouliry Applian 
of every description. 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W: 
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__ DARLINGTON’S 4 
Sterilized Mushroom Spawh 


A MOST IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT IN THE METH 
OF SPAWN MAKING AND DISTRIBUTION, 


This is propagation of Spawn under absolutely sterile conditions, in whidl 
all materials have been thoroughly sterilized, and the Spawn grown u1 
absolute germ-proof conditions. This guarantees the Spawn 100% p 
full of run. No waste material whatever, every particle consists of mu 


No insect eggs, no flies, no weed seeds, no mould of any kind or infect 
that the brick form of Mushroom Spawn is usually subject to. 


NEEDS NO DIFFERENT TREATMENT FOR CULTU R 
YIELDS HEAVY, PERFECT, AND FINE TYPE MUSHROOM 


CROPS ARE PROLIFIC AND CERTAIN, 


Mr. H. M. REED, Market Grower, Southwick Street, Southwick, Su 
writes : 


f “Tam just writing to lel you know how pleased I am with the results from the Steriliz 
Spawn. It has given exceptionally fine results ; the roons produced from this spawn are & V 
fine true Lype indeed and come yery heayy. I have had clumps covering a square foot ¢ 
weighing from five to seven pounds. I tested it adjoining a well-known maker's spawn, un 
entirely identical conditions, and I was astounded at the difference in the productiven 
This method of spawn production appears to be the right thing, from my ex;:erience it 
proved to be. I find the smallest piece will grow, pieces as small as a pea will grow 
strongly, and with one quart carton of this Spawn I will spawn an area of bed space eq' 
that of a bushel of cake or brick form of spawn. Will you please book me fifty carton 
delivery in August without fail.” 


This Spawn is furnished in three varieties : pure white, cream, and | 
brown. Packed in one quart cartons, One quart is enough to spawil 
area of 30/40 sq. ft. Fuller particulars and any information om 
Culture of Mushrooms, upon receipt of inquiry from the Sole Distributo 


OBTAINABLE OF FLORISTS & SEEDSMEN, 


ber 15, 1928 


WNER’S LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


, rich harmonious colours combine 
ogether with magnificent effect. 


Mixed colours 18/- doz. 
1 for catalogues — 


er, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 


Chichester. 
KILLS INSECTS 


ORIT IN THE SOiL 


Of all Seedsmen 
SON CHEMICAL CO., teh 


79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, 


’t Forget 
SMITH’S 


PERFECT” 


| WEED KILLER 


(Liquid and Powder) 
ithe first ever offered to the Public, and 
jnaintains its reputation for superiority 


Send for Price List. 


ilocal agent can secure our Powder Weed 
tiller from any London Patent House. 


Ask for SMITH’S and see you get it. 


MARK SMITH LTD. 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


“Orabbing”’ a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features :, 
Guiding Board. 14° 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 


(Post. free) 1 8 /§ 


O.W.O. or C.O.D. 
Saat Sor Tliuet. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


fA Aster House, 
y 94, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2 


MLINSON & HAYWARD, LTD., 51 Newland, LINCOLN * f 


JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 
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ANTHONY ROOZEN’S Dutch Bulbs 


Direct from the Grower. 
HYACINGHS,) VlULLeESY NARCISSUS; CROCUSES; 
BULBS Etc. 


IRISES, MISCELLANEOUS 


Catalogue for 1928 (with cultural directions) free on application to :— 


ANTHONY ROOZEN, Bulbgrower and Exporter 
HAARLEM : : HOLLAND. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality befere dispatch. 

J. B. FOBIN5ON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Youn’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


KEEP YOUR 
GLASS HOUSE 

FREE FROM _ |." 
INSECT PESTS 2 we 4 


BY USING 


VOLCK 


The Spray that is Different! 
Award of Merit, R.H.S. 
Safely used on all plants. 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS 


CHATER’S ORIGINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
Strong Plants, October to March 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/= 

To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/+ dozen. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 
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RED POTTERY LABELS, 24 x 14 In. with vuntlone wires, 
12 in., 2/3 doz.:7in., 2/-doz.; 1; x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and 7d. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 104d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


WE CAN'T LIVE 
HERE. THEY USE, 
AUTO-SHREDS 


See your Seedsman or write: 
GEO. MONRO, LTD., COVENT GARDEN, 
nix us LONDON. : 


Simply light 
and walk away 

The Original Fumigating Shreds. Re- 
fuse Substitutes, they are never the 
same. ach Tey 
No. 1 Fumigates ais re Ft. $i: 

0. 2 do. 0. 
LS ey "yose do. A FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 
0 Sole Manufacturers :— 


42 W DARLINGTON & SONS LTD. 
HACKNEY, LONDON 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 
FUELCONSUMPTION, 
AEN.D' FP QMH EG Ef Dy 
RECOMMENDED FOR 


WE HOLD LARGE 
STOCKS OF OTHER 
TYPE: BOILERS— 


SMALL GL A.S-S 
HOUSES. HOTWATER PIPES 
MADE 3IN® 42°5IZES; AND: FITTINGS— 


HEATING POWER 
80-250 LINEAL, FEEL 
OF 4in. PIPE. 


VALVES; ETC. 


Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. weisaraseetreiadios ’Phone, London 
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tells you what should be done now to cultivate 
grass and to renovate and feed established Ea 


Ov AsroinTH ens 


SUTTON’S BULBS for 1928 


Post Free on request 


Write to-day for a copy of this beauti- 
fully illustrated Catalogue, containing a 
comprehensive list of the finest quality Hy 
bulbs we have ever been privileged to ul 


offer. ! Now is an important time to use 
The list includes a Special: Offer of FISONS 


Collections of | LAWN GUANO 
GIANT N EW SEED LI NG and the manufacturers of this grass food will be 


DAFFODILS and NARCISSI imcertainty reyarding the treatment of Lata 


uncertainty regarding the treatment of Lawns, 
A copy of the Book will be sent, 
SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
READING. : 


postage free, upon application to 
Joseph Fison & Co., Ltd., Ipswich © 4 


Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and 
Lawn Renovation 


Small Orchard 


No matter how small or large 
the orchard, it pays to use Stictite 
Tree Banding Compound. 3 


Winter Moth rises from the soil 
early in October or late September, 
and the females (being wingless) 
at once crawl up the tree trunks in 
order to deposit their eggs in the 
branches. 

By banding the trees with Stictite 
in the autumn you can prevent the eggs 


being laid, and so avoid having to spray 
for the caterpillars in the spring. 


1 lb. of Stictite will do 9 to 12 trees 
of about 8 in. diameter. 


B. & P. Garden Frames 


No. H.77. No. H.75. 


These frames are very high grade, and solidly built. Strong, 
simple and exceedingly durable. 
May be. seen at our London Showrooms. 
No. H.77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME, | No, H.75. MELON OR CUCUMBER 
Made witheitherhinged orslidinglights, | Framer. 
and supplied in various sizes. Illustra- 
tion shows Frame with two sliding lights. 


PRICES PRICES 
Size 3 ft. by 4 ft. 
a enti, # Be £1 e 13 e 6 Size 4 ft. by 6 ft. £3 dj 3 
Size 6 ft. by 4 ft. £2 15 0 (GKIE03) 50 Pe 
(2 lights) as illustrated s ° SA ft by -6 fi £5 A 
With hinged lights 40/- and 67/6 respectively. (2 lights) as illustrated e e 


We pay carriage to stations in England and Wales. ‘Packing 
charged extra hut allowed in full when cases are returned. 


Write for Free Catalogue No. 764. 


Supplied in various sizes. 


. : 3 1b,, 1/6 (postage 6d.); 1 Ib., 
Illustration shows 2-Light Frame. cd.) ; 


(postage 6d.); 2 1b., 58. (postage) 
41b., 10s. (postage 9d.): 7 Iba, 
(postage, 1/-). 


Greaseproof Paper, 5 ing, wide 

6 yds., 2d. ; 12 yds., 3d, ; 26Y 

6d.; 50 yds., 9d.; 100 yds. : 
200 yda., 2/6. 


Write for Descriptive Fol 


Stictite is sold by Nursery? 
Seedsmen, » Florists, on 
Chemists, & Sto ait difficu 
‘please write to 
11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Ken 


Visit our Showrooms 


a Norwich or ben = ROULTON & PAUL LTD anaes 


don, where examples 


of B. & P. Garden Tel : Pelek hone: : Greenhouses ; 
Franes, \Greses pert NORWICH 5. feet ice tort 


houses, Motor Houses, Norwich ” (5 Lines) : : t 
Papas . ol pelea! LONDON OFFICE: 135-137 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Catalogue — - 
may be seen, Grams : “ Boutique, Cent, London” ’Phone ; Central 4642 No. 763. : 
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SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 


[eens Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
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most people the Evening Primrose is 
tall, untidy, rather unruly plant, with 
ore withered flowers than fresh ones to 
yet as a race the Evening Primroses 
‘reat possibilities to the gardener. The 
‘in these few notes is not to mention 
‘Evening Primrose ‘that exists, an im- 
le task, but rather to awaken interest 
jing attention to some of the best of 


y variable plants, some are annuals, 
“piennials, and the majority perennials ; 
tall, others short, a few trailing ; in 
- they can be had pure white, yellow, 
ink, in this respect, perhaps, showing 
‘a limited range. 

times gone by they used to be known 
the name of Tree Primrose. Their some- 
ugly botanical name, (Enothera, is de- 
from two Greek words, “ oinos ’’ wine 
‘thera’? imbibing, from a superstition 
the roots acted as an incentive to wine 
ing, or, perhaps, because the roots were 
‘ht to possess a vinous odour. In either 
| ae the name could not possibly 
been given to the plants in ancient 
an times, for the (Enotheras come from 
Nestern States of America, and conse- 
dy could not have been known to the 
xs. Pliny, it'is true, mentions a plant 
'a long root, which, when dried, had a 
smell, but this may have been one of 
ipilobiums, a related genus. 

ich has been written about the sudden 
ing into bloom of the buds of the Even- 
rimroses. Southey, for instance, in his 
res to a Bee ”’ says :— 


q 
The Primrose of evening was ready to 
| burst.”’ 


vats, who was a very careful observer of 

1abits of plants, speaks of :— 

light of Evening Primroses 

‘er which the wind may hover till it 

_ doses, 

er which it well might take a pleasant 
sleep 

it that ’tis ever startled by the leap 


buds into ripe flowers.” 


argaret Deland, in her ‘‘ Old Garden,”’ 
makes reference to this sudden opening 
e buds as night comes on: 


id saw her shyly doff her soft green hood 
d blossom with a silver burst of sound.”’ 


4e most familiar of the Evening Prim- 
s is the common biennial (CE. biennis), 
ch is* often met with under the name 
jarkiana or grandiflora, the latter a 
ty with larger flowers. Of this plant 
e is a greatly improved form called 

tglow,”’ with a red calyx which con- 
‘s admirably with the pale yellow flowers. 


The scented Evening Primrose (GE. odo- 
rata), an annual of much neater habit and 
only about 3 feet in height, is certainly worth 
growing for the fragrance of the numerous 
yellow flowers, though I must confess its 
fragrance is not of a very pronounced nature. 

From a collector’s point of view, however, 
the perennial kinds are, of course, more at- 
tractive as they come up year after year with 
but little attention. Of these one of the best 
is a trailing plant suitable for the rougher 
parts of the rock garden, (Enothera missouri- 


CEnothera Drummondii, a low-growing 
annual with large yellow flowers 


It is recommended for» the rock garden 


ensis, or macrocarpa as it is sometimes called. 
Its great yellow flowers look well hanging 
over a Suitable ledge, the silvery grey foliage 
adding additional charm to the showy 
flowers. As often as not this will go on 
throwing up flowers till well on into October, 
when the rock garden is, as a rule, not look- 
ing its best. Amother of very neat habit is 
the Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose (CE. 
taraxacifolia), an amusing plant to raise from 
seed, as it comes up just like a Dandelion, 
from which, of course, it gets its name. It 
is quite a dwarf species with large white 
fragrant flowers, which open at dusk, last 


Evening Primroses 


through the night, and in the morning turn 
pink, which colour deepens as the flower 
passes away. This species seems to set seed 
readily ; the seed pods are beautifully shaped 
like those of the Eucalyptus. If allowed to 
ripen on the plant, they are found to be very 
hard and woody by next spring. Cut open 
the seed extracted and sown, a fresh batch 
of plants may be easily raised to flower late 
the same summer. Perhaps it would be as well 
to mention the fact that slugs seem to be 
partial to these young seedlings, evidently be- 
ing able to distinguish them from the com- 
mon Dandelion without any difficulty. 

A variety with yellow flowers (CE. t. lutea) 
is to be had; they are a decidedly desirable 
pair these Dandelion-leaved Evening Prim- 
roses. Another white-flowered Evening Prim- 
rose is CE. cespitosa from the Californian 
Rockies ; its perfume at night is described as 
being like that of the flowers of the Magnolia, 
but whether this is so or not I cannot say, as 
I have not grown this plant. 

A good pink-flowering species is Ginothera 
rosea mexicana, a perennial with rather 
small, pretty flowers, produced in numbers on 
stems which rise some 6 inches or so, a plant 
eminently suitable for the rock garden. In- 
clined to ramble, it must be kept well within 
bounds, if it is not to become a nuisance. 

As a race, the Evening Primroses are quite 
hardy, readily raised from seed, which is 
cheap, and to be had without difficulty. 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, for in- 
stance, list some 16 varieties, all moderately 
priced at from 3d. to 6d. a packet. In their 
1928 list they are offering two novelties, CE. 
Clutei and CE. trichocalyx, differing from the 
usual run of Evening Primroses in that their 
buds do not wait till evening to open, and the 
flowers do not close during the daytime, a 
distinct advantage. EDWARD CAHEN. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Bouvardias 
[oe success of having Bouvardias for 


spring flowering in the greenhouse de- 

pends in a measure on the treatment they 
receive in summer. They can either be 
quartered in frames, or out-of-doors on a bed 
of ashes, where they will get the sun to aid 
wood ripening. Plants should be stood clear 
of each other, and the shoots tied out to neat 
stakes as they grow. Plants can be finally 
potted in s-inch or 6-inch pots, and as they 
fll these with roots weak applications of 
liquid may be given once a week or so. 
Wood ripening is important. and empty 
frames need not be idle where Bouvardias are 
grown, as they can be accommodated there- 
in, giving them abundance of air at the same 
time, MIDLANDER. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, 
not responsible for the views 


Liatris pycnostachya 

HE beautiful Snakeroot was shown in 

excellent form and condition by Mr. W. 

Wells, Jnr., Merstham, at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society held on 
September 11th, and was of much interest 
to many visitors present on that occasion. 
This plant is a perennial of North American 
origin, and when well grown is distinctly 
effective and valuable for the hardy border. 
The flower-heads are arranged in long, 
dense spikes, which at their best are of con- 
siderable beauty. Under good cultivation 
the plant attains a height of between 3 feet 
and 4 feet, and has deep rosy-purple flower- 
spikes of pleasing form. The plant comes 
into flower in August and continues in 
blossom for a month or two when climatic 
conditions are normal. One seldom meets 
with this subject, but it is a plant of con- 
siderable value and should be useful in hardy 
borders in late summer and early autumn. 

D. B. CRANE. 


Renovating Vine borders 

In looking through a back number of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, page 518, August 
11th issue, for something else, I came across 
an article under the above heading that I had 
formerly missed, and which caused me to rub 
my eyes and read it again. After advising 
that ‘‘ the probably exhausted and sour soil ”’ 
be removed ‘‘ from: a narrow strip of the 
border, say, 5 feet wide, examine the drain- 
age and, if necessary, rearrange it.”’ How 
the drainage of a Vine border is to be ex- 
amined and rearranged in a confined space 
like 5 feet is certainly anything but clear. 

The writer then goes on to say: ‘* Then fill 
the space excavated with a compost consist- 
ing of sound turfy loam, four parts wood- 
ashes, four parts lime-rubble, four parts fresh 
horse droppings, and about an ordinary-sized 
garden barrowful of fresh soot.’”? This is a 
distinct puzzle, for he gives no idea as to the 
quantity of loam to which these ingredients 
are to be added, so that anyone desiring to 
follow this formula would be working in the 
dark. 

In re-making ‘such a border the whole of 
the old soil should be removed, and then the 
drainage can be put into proper order, while 
in filling up with the fresh material a strip 
5 feet or 6 feet wide can be built up the first 
year and added to yearly until the whole 
border is reamade. The chief ingredient must 
be sound turfy loam, and if this is of good 
quality no animal manure is necessary, but a 
fair quantity of old mortar rubbish, say, a 
barrowload to the ton of loam, half that 
amount of charcoal, and half a hundredweight 
of bone-meal, also to the ton of loam, will 
make a fine, substantial medium for the roots 
of young or old Vines. 

After the roots are well started a dressing 
of Thomson’s Vine and Plant Manure should 
be given twice a year. This is much better 
than loading the soil with animal manures, 
as it does not clog and sour it, as these 


most certainly do,. unless used very 
sparingly. The wisdom of penmitting Vines 
to carry ‘‘ a few bunches ”’ of fruit the year 


following planting is rather doubtful to say 
the least of it. C. Buarr. 
Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


The cultivation of Strawberries 


I am in the happy position of being able to 
say that my efforts, over some years, in the 
culture of this valuable fruit have been uni- 
formly and more than usually successful, and 
that these results have been achieved by 


but the Editor is 
expressed by correspondents 


nothing extraordinary in methods employed 
and in soils varying from stiff loam to the 
sandy gravel of my present beds. I may 
therefore, perhaps, be entitled to make a few 
observations on the topic raised by the article 
on page 42. 

Regarding the layering of young plants, it 
is, apparently, taken for granted in the article 
that all growers layer their own, and so pro- 


Liatris pycnostachya (Snakeroot or 
Kansas Gay Feather) 


e 


vide themselves with fresh stock. No doubt 
the majority very wisely do so, but there is a 
vast number of amateurs, at least, who have 
not the time, the conveniences, or even, per- 
haps, the necessary knowledge to do so, and 
I notice that amongst their number are very 
many whose Strawberry beds are disappoint- 
ing and sometimes a total failure. 

Purchasers of Strawberry plants are led 
astray. They read of Royal Sovereign, or 
Laxton, or some other well-known variety, 
being ‘‘ one of the best,’’ a ‘‘ sure and heavy 
cropper,”’ and so on. Straightway they pur- 
chase the number they need. But no heed 
seems to be given, either by vendor or buyer, 
to the all-important item of the suitability of 


September 1 . 


this or that variety to their particul, 
and, in a lesser degree, to their clima 
ditions and situation. Years of 
has led me to believe that this is one 
most important points in Strawberry ¢ 
and that how much depends upon ne 
choice of the best variety, but the bes 
suited to particular conditions, can 
exaggerated. 

As regards mistakes in the after-c 
Strawberries which may tend towards 
vigour and productivity, and conseq! 
creased liability to disease, such tl 
sour soil, lime deficiency, over-deep ple 
or its opposite, are no doubt largely to |] 
as the article suggests. But it see 
that there is one other possible ca 
tributing to comparative failure, cor 
both amateurs and professionals, and sp 
ally the former, and that is, an extraordi 
dread of the use of the knife. F 

Just as so many seem to dread the ¢ 
out of fruited canes from Raspberries a 
drastic thinning of new canes, just 
many seem as though they cannot 
themselves to cut down newly planted 
so very many growers hesitate most 
and unwarrantably in prompt remova ; 
case of Strawberries of double crown 
fluous runners, and old foliage, par 
the latter, as soon as possible after 
is over. Even if it is done at all it i 
ally so delayed as to be almost, if not 
futile. I have for many years made 
tice of being, one might say, almost 
in denuding fruited plants of almosi 
thing except the crown and a few fresh kk 
surrounding it, and as far as my e 
goes it has always been of the utmost 
in conserving and economising the 
and promoting the cleanliness of my ; 
It is a normal consequence, of cour 
the runners from plants which ha 
allowed almost to run wild will the 
suffer in vigour and productiveness. A 
who has never been troubled with any d 
in my Strawberry beds other than oc 
mildew in persistently bad seasons, I 
to the opinion that in this connect 
much stress is laid by the expert advi 
culture on the possibility, or even pro 
of visitations of pests or diseases. Ia 
convinced that under proper healthy m 
of cultivation the Strawberry is, like 
other things, far less susceptible to ¢ 
than is so often supposed. For this » 
advice on culture should, I think, em 
primarily, the essential importance of h 
mode of cultivation as the best preventi 
any disease which might turn up rather fl 
anticipate, as so many seem to do in fl 
days, the onslaught of disease as a fore 
conclusion. 

One other point strikes me. Is it 
that, with our Strawberries, we are too { 
to overfeed, to give them too rich and 
a diet of artificials, and so forth, as w 
there is little doubt, with our Sweet P. 
many other things? For myself 
always found that such excess, thoug 
porarily stimulating, in the end results ir 
of vigour, ultra susceptibility to diseas 
of course, unless correctives are appli 
ness of soil. Good, rotten manure an 
as stimulants and lime occasionally 
antidote comprise, so I believe, all 
necessary in the way of special treatment 
the culture of healthy and productive ol. 

jy. 
Destroying tree stumps 

Please tell your (W. B., Aberdeen) ¢ 
that the plan recommended of boring im 
the stump and filling up with paraffir 
useless in the case of large Oalx stu 
have tried it, and that is my experience 
might save your correspondent some 
and trouble to know my experience. 
Oak roots had been cut down in 1919. 
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took two men two full days work- 
d to each root. I have a lot of Oak 
imps, and find the only way is to blow 
t with gelignite. I have blown out 
othis year. H.S.G. RInGwoop. 
S. 


Two good hardy Primulas 
s interested to read ‘‘ Midlander’s 
na Primula Wanda and P. Juliz in the 
f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated Sep- 
8th, page 576. In this otherwise 
cultural advice he omits a very im- 
item, especially as regards Juliew, and 
in the matter of shade. I have grown 
arieties for some time and in several 
1s, and find that P. Juliz resents be- 
nted in full sunshine. My finest plants 
yeen on a dampish border with a 
m exposure, where the sun seldom 
; the plants, and in this position the 
is beautifully green and the amount 
m produced really wonderful. Natur- 
10, the flowers remain in beauty much 
than they do when in a sunnier spot. 
, which, by the way, is a hybrid of 
is not quite so fastidious, but even it 
jates a position in partial shade. 
‘‘ Midlander ’’ tried another of the 
hybrids, The Jewel? It is, also, very 
ul and an excellent grower. It is 
pr in colour than Wanda, but otherwise 
ch the same habit, and with foliage 
like that variety, only slightly dwarfer. 
lee are worthy a place, even among the 
hoicest collections of hardy perennial 
As with all Primulas, a change of 
‘desirable, if not, indeed, indispensable, 
creaking up the plants. If the site can- 
, changed it is quite easy to dig out the 
it and replace with fresh soil from one 
| vegetable quarters, and thus ensure 
iy, sturdy growth. C. BLarr. 
ston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


ih} 


(lism auratum at Wood Green 


IS Lilium auratum was purchased 
ebruary, 1927. Planted in an Olive 
ib, it flowered in mid-September, 1927, 
cing 27 blooms. It was left out all 
‘, protected from frost by being covered 
an old bag. This year it has produced 
boms in mid-August, and has been a 
(t picture. It was grown by Councillor 
| Locke, Devonshire House, Palmerston 
| Wood Green, N. 22. Babe 


stated dinner tables at exhibitions 


bse who were present at the recent (and 
ent) exhibition at Glasgow will not re- 
ite be reminded of the storm of criticism 
i assailed the judging of the decorated 
ir-tables. ‘‘ What were the judges think- 
bout?’ ‘‘ The judges must be abso- 
[Sout of date.” ‘‘1 never saw such 
ag in all my experience.” ‘* Why not 
it ladies to judge these tables? ’’ Such 
‘only a few of the comments which, with 
‘own ears, I heard round the tables. To 
very hackneyed phrase, I hold no brief 
he judges. Nevertheless, had I been 
ating with them I would have upheld 
| decision in every case. What is the 
irequirement in a ‘‘ decorated dinner- 
1’? Choice and valuable exotic blooms, 
‘graceful and appropriate effect? Surely 
atter. Could the two be combined the 
ed end would be attained, but, unfor- 
tely, choice exotics are not always so 
arranged in an effective manner as 
ler flowers. A section of the critics ap- 
rd to think that because one table con- 
id Gloriosa superba that table ought to 
, gained thé premier award, for that and 
0 other reason which was forthcoming. 
2 years ago I was judging this very class, 
spans with a colleague, at an important 


ish provincial exhibit. We had nine 
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tables upon which to adjudicate. After much 
anxious deliberation our choice fell upon the 
simplest yet the most effective of the table 
decorations. The effect was reached by 
using Poppies and Grasses—light, elegant, 
intrinsically beautiful, and very distinguished. 
Other tables were decorated with Orchids, 
Roses, Montbretias, Pelargoniums, and so 
forth, but none of them, in our opinion, were 
‘in’ it?” with the .Poppiés. Pollowed, the 
usual criticisms. The committee was stam- 
peded into appointing three ladies to judge 
this class in the following year. My col- 
league and I, being present, awaited the 
‘“ vox populi’’ with curiosity. Alas! The 
awards of the ladies were received with more 
virulent criticism than our humble efforts of 
the previous year. Everything was wrong 
altogether! The moral is that it is impossi- 
ble to please everyone. Instead of criticising 
and abusing judges who, after all, are honest 
and painstaking men, the public (and, let me 
say, rather emphatically, the exhibitors) ought 
to accept their decisions, if not loyally, at 
least in silence. A ScottisH GARDENER. 
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autumn and store in light sandy soil, trans- 
planting during the spring, and I do not think 
it is possible to obtain exhibition flowers 
under any other process, except, possibly, in 
very protected districts. 

Why is it that Montbretia Star of the East 
still commands rs. 6d. per bulb and Sensation 
is now practically unobtainable? Is it not 
because they have been treated as being abso- 
lutely hardy and in many cases stocks have 
been lost? 

Certain kinds winter much better than 
others. To obtain fine flowers of the newer 
kinds I, personally, would always advocate a 
certain amount of protection during the 
winter. 

Possibly some of your other readers would 
like to relate their experience with some ot 
the more uncommon varieties. TRIDACA. 


Old-fashioned Roses 


The old Rose, Devoniensis, is not often 
seen now, and yet anything more attractive 
than its creamy-white blooms with their de- 
lightful scent is difficult to imagine. 


As I 


Lilium auratum with 38 blooms 


Montbretias 


I was particularly interested in a short 
article by ‘‘ Townsman ’”’ in your issue of 
September 1st, under the heading of “ Mis- 
takes which lead to confusion,’? and while 
I agree with his statement that the bulbs are 
usually allowed to grow into large, over- 
grown clumps which naturally throw very 
few flowers of an inferior quality, 1 cannot 
agree with him that no winter kills Mont- 
bretias. 

In making this statement ‘‘ Townsman ” 
may possibly have in mind only the very old 
forms of Crocosmieflora, which are, un- 
doubtedly, very hardy. I know of many in- 
stances where the more recent introductions, 
such as His Majesty, Pocahontas, Star of the 
East, Sensation, etc., were killed outright 
during last winter. 

In my opinion some of the newer kinds 
are nothing like so hardy as the old varieties, 
but they are worthy of any extra care and 
attention mecessary to bring them safely 
through a trying winter. 

I agree with ‘“‘ Townsman ”’ that frequent 
division of the roots is necessary. Experience 
has taught me to lift the roots in late 


write I can see at the window a graceful 
spray of it with five beautiful blooms, and as 
many more buds in various stages of develop- 
ment. In front there is a mass of the old- 
fashioned hardy Fuchsia, and a few white 
Anemone japonicas have somehow found 
their way there, too, the group forming a 
pretty picture. Another old Rose which 
blooms well in the autumn and is, alas, un- 
common in these days, is Aimee Vibert, 
whose white flowers have such a clean, 
wholesome smell, the outside petals of the 
buds being a dear little pinky colour and the 
foliage a lovely deep green, which, with its 
vigorous growth, should: make it a general 
favourite. Vie Ae Gea 
Dorset. 


Chrysanthemums: Groups at exhibitions 


There is something very attractive about a 
group of Chrysanthemums, shown as grown 
in large pots, each plant being confined to 
three or four blooms taken from crown buds, 
and as an old exhibitor I know their worth; 
but for a long time I have thought it would 
be a good plan if those responsible for such 
exhibitions would give encouragement to 
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groups of smaller plants, in pots not ex- 
ceeding, say, 7 inches. My reason for sug- 
gesting this is that I meet with many who 
have small greenhouses who cannot possibly 
accommodate Chrysanthemums which are 
usually grown in g-inch and 10-inch sized 
pots, but who take a middle course by grow- 
ing a number in those of a smaller size. It 
would, I feel sure, add interest to a show, 
and would demonstrate what could be done 
‘with Chrysanthemums in small pots, besides 
giving encouragement to those who. grow 
mainly for home decoration. Possibly some 
would say that it would not be worth while 
to attempt growing for show with a re- 


Exhibition Roses in Boxes 
The first prize box in Class 6, 24 blooms 
distinct. Shown by T. Smith and Sons. 
Stranraer. A Silver Gilt Medal was awarded 
for the bloom of Frau Karl Druschki in the 
top right-hand corner as the best bloom 
shown by a nurseryman. Other white Roses 
in this box were Louise Crette, Mme. J. 
Bouche, and Candeur Lyonaise 


striction as to size of pots, but a trial would 
convince even the most sceptical that it could 
be done. 

Plants, after their last potting, could be 
plunged up to their rims in ashes, or plunged 
in the ground, to lessen the trouble of water- 
ing, and blooms could be grown either on 
the crowns or terminals. It would doubtless 
mean that, instead of these groups being 
placed on the floor of the exhibition room, 
a raised platform would have to be arranged, 
but even this could be provided by an enter- 
prising executive. It would be a new de- 
parture, and I feel sure would meet with 
success. At any rate it is a suggestion 
worthy of consideration, I think. 

OLD GROWER. 


Hymenocallis calathina 

This beautiful bulbous plant seems to be 
little known or grown in England, and as far 
as I know is not listed by English nursery- 
men, but the catalogue of C. G. Van 
Tubergen, of Holland, contains a list of some 
dozen species or hybrids of Hymenocallis, 
three or four of which are quite inexpensive, 
H. calathina being one of them; another still 
finer is H. festalis, which is a hybrid. In 
the warmer parts of England many of these 
bulbs can be grown in the open and do not 
require protection in winter, but the trouble 
is that slugs and snails are inordinately fond 
of them, and to see them at their best it is 
safer to grow them in pots in a cold green- 


y 
_ 
/ 
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house. The species which I grow here are 

very late in starting in spring, and some- 

times do not appear until April or even May. 
S. DEVON. 


Canna indica 


Many people grow Cannas for bedding out 
in summer, but probably many of them do 
not know that these plants can be grown in 
the warmer parts of England with much 
better effect if left in the ground during the 
winter. Here in S. Devon, near the sea, we 
do not give them any protection in winter, 
but in places where there is the chance of 
frost penetrating below the surface of the 


& 
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now in pans of light soil, and the 
can be pricked off and given rou 
ment. Associated with Achimenes 9 
lar plants, Torenias are very ‘tellir 
in bloom, and several colours are ¢ 
including the blue and violet T. 
the white T. F. grandiflora alb 
yellow and purple T. Bailloni. 
A ScorttisH Gar 


Double-flowered Primrose 
padoutr © 


I was interested in your notes soi 
ago about double Primrose Mme. Por 
being difficult. It certainly seems 
as | tried, without success, to get it 
leading firms in England and Irela 
the correct treatment it increases 
or more so, than any of the ot 
Primroses. 

Two or three years ago I bought six 
and now have over 70, and most of 
ready for division again. The seer 
to be to plant in good loamy soil 
shade, and divide and replant in~ 
every year. Last year I replanted 
plant had flowered and the weathei 
very hot and dry, and plants fla 
time. This year I divided most 
shortly before they came into flower. 
the soil here is very light and gray 
brought in a couple of cartloads of} 
loamy soil from a field which had gn 
crop of Potatoes, and planted them 
and top-dressed with some old cow 
and leaf-mould, and the result has b 
satisfactory. The plants have grown s0 
most of them will divide into two or 


i 
~ 
) 


The first prize decorated dinner table (Class 9) arranged by Mrs. C. A. Tisdall, 
Woodford Green 


The Rose used is Mme. Butterfly 


soil a covering of ashes or leaves would, be 
advisable. A two-year-old clump with from 
six to a dozen flowering spikes, each 4 feet 
or 5 feet high, is something worth seeing. 

S. DEvon. 


Torenias 


Like many other things Torenias appear, 
for the time being, to have suffered eclipse. 
Yet they may compete favourably with the 
best of our greenhouse annuals, and those 
who desire to have something rather out of 
the ordinary might very well give them a 
trial. They are specially effective for hang- 
ing baskets, in which they are most attractive, 
and, of course, they are equally so on the 
greenhouse stage. Seeds ought to be sown 


_and are coming into blossom now (Septen 


ber 12th) for the second time. I counted ov 
35 flowers and buds on one plant. Som 
double white planted alongside them haye ™ 
increased at all, though planted in exactly tl 
same soil. 
Some plants of Mme. Pompadour whit 
had not been moved for a year or two ooke 
very poorly about a month ago, the leay 
being yellow and withered, and on liftin 
them.found that they had not increased ar 
the soil about them had got very dry. Sim! 
they have been replanted in new soil th 


-have commenced fresh growth, but are ™ 


inferior to the plants which were moved ° 
the spring. S. G. ParKer-HuTcHINson, 
Co. Tipperary, 


mber 15, 1928 


btadown Fragrance, for whic 


The blooms are of a light orange pink, and richly fragrant 
Shown by S. McGredy and Son 


h the Clay Cup was awarded 
‘for the best new scented Rose of the year 
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This magnificent basket of the old Rose George Dickson 
was one of the features of the Show 


Many new Koses were outclassed by the grand blooms of this very 
fragrant and dark red favourite. 


Shown by C. Gregory, Chilwell, Notts. 
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GREAT AUTUMN ROSE SHO W 


E autumn show of the National Rose 
ociety, held in the Horticultural Hall, 
incent Square, Westminster, S.W., on 

and Saturday, September 7th and 8th 
was a great success. The wonderful 


y made in all classes amply justified 
ational Rose Society in maintaining 


nnual fixture. 


> trade, as usual, showed in exception- 
ine form, their groups arranged around 
{ 5 e . 

yalls of this fine hall impressing every- 
vith the beauty of the Rose for decora- 
yurposes. For so late in the season ihe 
vy was truly beautiful. 


NURSERYMEN’S SECTION 


e chief competition in this class was 


‘of a representative group of cut 
S arranged on a staging 15 feet by 
et, no part of the exhibit to be 


_ than 8 feet above the level of the 
ing. There were no fewer than 10 
vits in this class, which tested the 
ty of the judges in no mean degree 
nd the winner. The display of Messrs. 
McGredy and Son, Portadown, North 
ind, was adjudged the winner, and truly 
nificent was their display. Here were 
seen grand examples of Mrs. Wag ins 
-aclough, Margaret McGredy (wonderful 
ne) Miss Willmott, Gwyneth Jones, 
ion Cran, Shot Silk, Augustus Hart- 
™ Mrs, Talbot O’Farrell, and a host of 


other good things made a superb show. 
Second prize was awarded to Mr. C. Gregory, 
Chilwell, Notts, who had a glorious display. 
K. of K., Mme. Butterfly, Phyllis Bide, 
Dainty Bess, and many other good Roses 
were constantly in evidence. Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd.; Twyford, 
were a good third, following the, second ex- 
hibit very closely. Several of the exhibits 
in this class were either Highly Commended 
or Commended. As a whole, the display was 
remarkable. 

A smaller class of the same character for 
a representative group 8 feet by 4 feet found 
no fewer than nine exhibits, several of which 
were especially noteworthy. First prize was 
well won by Messrs. R. Harkness and Co., 
Hitchin, who showed Roses in the pink of 
condition, all beautifully staged. Especially 
noteworthy were Golden Emblem, W. F. 
Dreer, K. of K., Christine, Mabel Morse, 
Mme. Butterfly, Ophelia, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Doris Trayler, Independence Day, and Rev. 
E. Page-Roberts. Second prize was awarded 
to Mr. George Lilley, Cippenham, Slough, 
whose display was excellent. A beautiful ex- 
hibit gained third prize for the Messrs. Allen, 
Norwich, who set up many of the leading 
Roses. We had a distinct liking for Golden 
Gleam, an improved form of Golden. Emblem, 
Fen J. Looymans, Chas, P. Kilham, and 
Mabel Morse. Fourth prize was secured by 
Mr. D. Long, Gt. Horkesley. Else Poulsen 
was a very beautiful Rose in this display. 


DECORATIVE ROSES IN BASKETS 

The leading class in this section was for 
four baskets of cut Roses, four distinct varie- 
ties, not more than 30 stems of each variety, 
each variety in a separate basket. In this 
instance there were seven excellent displays, 
first prize being awarded to Mr. William 
Ferguson, Dunfermline, who staged fresh, 
even, clean blooms of Shot Silk, Betty 
Uprichard, William F. Dreer, and Col. A. 
Fitzgerald, all on the young side. A grand 
second was seen in the exhibit of Messrs. 


Wheatcroft Bros., Gedling, Notts, who 
staged well-grown blooms of Hortulanus 
Budde, Roselandia, Mme. Butterfly, . and 


Mrs. LH. Stevens in a really beautiful display. 
Third prize was awarded to Messrs. Frank 
Cant and Co., Colchester, with more fully 
opened blooms, and_less attractive in con- 
sequence. Golden Emblem, Rev. E. Page 
Roberts, and Ophelia were their best ex- 
amples of cultural skill. 

Another class was for three baskets of 
Polyantha Roses, three distinct varieties, not 
more than 30 stems of each variety, each 
variety to be arranged in a separate basket. 
There were four entrants, leading honours 


being secured by Messrs. D. Prior and 
Son, Colchester. This firm showed in ex- 
cellent condition Kirsten Poulsen, Else 


Poulsen, and Gieta Poulsen, all exception- 
ally good. Second prize was awarded to 
Messrs. A. Warner and Son, Boxted, Col- 
chester, who showed Orange King, Coral 
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A basket of Mrs. Henry Morse 
Shown by Geo. Burch, Peterborough 


Cluster, and Else Poulsen (lovely). Mr. 
E, B. Grice, N. Walsham, Norfolk, was 
placed third, showing Orleans Rose, Orange 
King, and Coral Cluster. This is a type of 
Rose that will be much used in gardens in 
the future. 


ROSES, IN. VASES ORTOTHER 
RECEPTACLES 

The premier class under this head was for 
24 distinct varieties, not less than three or 
more than nine stems of each variety. There 
were three beautiful displays in this competi- 
tion, leading honours being awarded to Mr. 
John Mattock, Oxford, who staged an excep- 
tionally fine exhibit. His more noteworthy 
examples were Rev. Page Roberts, C. E. 
Shea, Golden Emblem, Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, 
Mrs. H. Morse, Dame Edith Helen, George 
Dickson, Frances Gaunt, Mrs. H. Bowles, 
Lady Inchiquin, Mabel Morse, Shot Silk, 
Innocence, Betty Uprichard, Ethel Somerset, 
Etoile de Hollande, Los Angeles, Marcia 
Stanhope, and Clarice Goodacre. A grand 
lot of blooms secured second prize for Mr. 
William Ferguson, and third prize was 
awarded to Messrs. A. Warner and Son. 
Each exhibit was very fine. 

EXHIBITION ROSES IN BOXES 

Class 6, for 24 blooms, distinct varieties, 
was contested by three growers. First prize 
was well won by Messrs. Thos. Smith and 
Sons, Stranraer, with an even lot of good 
quality blooms. The better blooms were 
George Dickson, Louise Crette, Earl Haig, 


Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, Caroline Testout, 
Augustus Hartmann, Candeur  Lyonaise, 


Dame Edith Helen, Lady Inchiquin, Lord 
Allenby, Frau Karl Druschki (a grand 
bloom), Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mrs. Tom 
Smith, Mrs, John Laing, Mme. J. Bouche, 
Red Star, and Victory. A quite good series 
secured second prize for Mr. William 
Ferguson, Dunfermline, who had splendid 
blooms of George Dickson, Duc de Rohan, 
Capt. Kilbee Stuart, J. G. Glassford, and 
Mrs. A. R. Barraclough. A few nice blooms 
were seen in the third prize lot, which came 
from Messrs. G. Longley and Sons, Rain- 
ham, Kent, who had a nice even display, but 
less meritorious than those of the two leading 
stands. 


In Class 7, for 18 blooms, distinct varie- 


ties, there were again only three exhibits, 
first prize being awarded to Mr. Henry 
Drew, Longworth, Berks, for an interesting 
series, George Dickson, Hortulanus, Fiet, 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, Snow Queen; and Lady 
Plymouth being his best blooms. A close 
second was found in Mr. D. Long, Great 
Horkesley, who had a few excellent blooms 
in his stand, notably George Dickson, Damme 
Edith Helen, and Augustus Hartmann. Third 


prize went to Mr. George Burch, Peter- 
borough. 
EXHIBITION ROSES IN BASKETS 


This was Class 8, for two baskets of cut 
Roses, two varieties, not more than. 18 
blooms. The four exhibits made a most 
effective display. First prize was well won 
by Messrs. Thomas Smith ‘and _ Sons, 
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Stranraer, who showed gloriously coloy 
blooms of good quality of Lady Inehj 
and Mrs. Henry Bowles. They were a gr 
lot. High quality blooms, but of legs 
tive appearance, of Frau Karl Druschig, 
George Dickson won second prize for | 
William Ferguson. Third prize Wen 
Messrs. G, Longley and Sons, with bloom: 
Mrs. Henry Morse and Lady Dixon H 
land, and fourth prize to Mr. George By 
who staged fair examples of George Dick 
and Frau Karl Druschki. 


ARTISTIC CLASSi= 


Class 9, for a decoration of cut Roses 
dinner-table, lightly arranged with R 
foliage only, was well contested, no fe 
than five tables competing. A beautif 
finished and highly artistic decoration y 
first prize for Mrs. C. A. Tisdall, Wood 
Green, Essex, who used lovely blooms 
Mme. Butterfly most effectively. Second p 
was awarded to Mrs. A. T. Chap 
Waltham Cross, for a dainty table in wh 
the exhibitor used the variety Roselap 
effectively. With vastly better blooms of 
same variety Mrs, L. R. May, Walth 
Cross, arranged a most lovely decorati 
In the opinion of many this table should } 
received either first or second prize, instea 
received only third prize. 

Class 10, for a bowl of Roses, is alway 
popular class. In this instance there w 
seven splendid exhibits. A splendid exh 
of Mme. Butterfly most deftly set up secu 
leading honours for Mrs. L. R. May. | 
a flower was out of place. Mrs. 4 
Chaplin, with the same _ variety }j 
arranged, secured second prize, and ag 
with the same variety Mrs. Tisdall \ 
placed third. 


AMATEUR SECTION | 


As usual these classes were well contesi 
and consequently added very materially 
the beauty of this fine show. 


DECORATIVE ROSES IN BASKET 


In Class 13, for one basket of cut Ro: 
not more than 18 stems, one or more va 
ties, there were seven competitors, first pi 
being won by Mr. H. F. Spicer, Hitch 
with a beautiful basket of well-grown Ros 
Second prize was awarded to Mr. Geo 
Marriott, Carlton, who showed K. of K. 


Lady Inchiquin, brilliant and dazzling orange-scarlet, the first prize basket 
in Class 8 


Shown by T. Smith and Sons. 


Northern exhibitors were very successful at this Show 
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t condition. Third prize was well 
| Mr. H. Mitchell, Bradford, York, 
d a most praiseworthy lot of blooms 
culture. 
14, for one basket of cut Roses, not 
ian 12 stems, one or more varieties, 
itested by only three exhibitors, First 
yas won by Mrs, Oakley Fisher, 
y, with pretty blooms of Ophelia. 
prize went to Mr. R. H. Hall, Good- 
Essex, with a pretty exhibit, and 
ize was awarded to Mr. A. Norman 
Putney, S.W., for an interesting 


15, for one basket of Roses, 12 
found no fewer than nine exhibits of 
This and the next class immediately 
ig were open to those who grow their 
without any assistance whatever. 
prize was awarded to Mr. Eric 
1, Chipstead, for a very good exhibit. 
prize was secured by Mr. Gulliver 
, Market Harboro’, for large, well- 
blooms, and third prize went to Mr. 
Moore, Ickenham, Middlesex, for a 
yasket of Dame Edith Helen. 

16 was a similar competition in 
there were no fewer than 10 good ex- 

A splendid lot of blooms well won 
ize for Mr. S. E. Tattershall, Orping- 
ent. Second prize was awarded to a 
iough less even lot of blooms arranged 
| E. H. Pleasance, Cambridge, and 
rize was secured by Miss Christine M. 
a, Tring, who had a pretty exhibit. 


ROSES IN VASES" 


classes in which Roses were shown in 
ire always most interesting. 

s 17, for six distinct varieties, not less 
hree nor more than seven stems of 
ariety, were shown, and was contested 
y three exhibitors. First prize was 
on by Mr. G. Marriott, Carlton, Notts, 
taged good examples’ of Shot Silk, 
1 Emblem, W. F. Dreer, Lady Pirrie, 
_ Butterfly, and MHoozier Beauty. 
i prize was secured by Mrs. Harold 
_ Northwood, Middlesex, and_ third 


by Mr. J. N. Hart, Potters Bar, all 
ng well. 
is 18, for six vases on similar lines to 


| 
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the last-mentioned, but confined to amateurs 
who grow their Roses without assistance, 
found no fewer than six good exhibits. First 
prize was won by Mr. W. G. Cox, Hitcham, 
near Taplow, who set up a pretty lot of 
blooms of Marcia Stanhope, Los Angeles, 
Golden Emblem, Betty Uprichard, Shot Silk, 
and Etoile de Holland, Mr. W. E. Moore 
was second, also with a good series, and Mr. 
H. Robins, Inglestone, third, who made a 
good exhibit. 

Class 19, for six distinct varieties, not less 
than seven stems, was contested by three 
good exhibits. First prize was deservedly 
awarded to Mr. S. E. Tattershall, who staged 


splendid examples of Mrs. H. Stevens, 
Simplicity, Elvira Aramayo, Dainty Bess, 
Padre, and Hawlmark Crimson. A good ex- 


hibit secured second prize for Mrs. D. W. 
Walker, Northwood, and third prize went to 
Mrs. L. A. Tilley, of Northwood also. 


EXHIBITION ROSES IN BOXES. 


Class 20, for 12 blooms, distinct varieties, 
open to all amateurs, found some very ex- 
cellent blooms in the six entrants in this 
competition. Leading honours were won by 
Mr. Gulliver Speight, who had an even lot 
of good blooms, the better varieties being 
Snow Queen, George Dickson, H. V. 
Machin, Coronation, J. Russell, F. Forester, 
Mrs. John Laing, and Augustus Hartmann. 
A splendid second was Mr. H. F. Spicer, who 
staged remarkable blooms of Candeur 
Lyonaise, George Dickson, Coronation, and 
Mrs. Henry Morse. Third prize was 
awarded to Mr. H. Mitchell, who had a 
beautiful series of blooms. 

There were six exhibits in a smaller class 
for six distinct blooms, first prize being 
secured by Mr. Robt. White, Thame, Oxon. 
His blooms of Candeur Lyonaise, George 
Dickson, British Queen, and Augustus Hart- 
mann were splendid examples. Second prize 
was won by Dr. W. P. Panckridge, Peters- 
field, and third prize by Mr. E. T. Gann, 
Whitstable. 

Classes for amateurs who, without assist- 
ance, grow their Roses, and other classes 
open to Metropolitan growers were interest- 
ing, and excellent blooms were staged in the 
respective classes. 


centrepiece of Roselandia arranged by Mrs. Courtney Page, Hayward’s Heath, 
|S in her first 


hese Roses were arranged with the foliage of Rosa sericea pteracantha and Rosa Willmottize 


prize table Class 26 


Rosa sericea pteracantha 


The blood-red, translucent spines of this 
species were used with good etfect on tables 
and in other decoration classes 


LADIES’ VARTISTIC” CLASSES 


Class 26, for a decoration of cut Roses for 
dinner-table, was a splendid feature of this 
show. There were eight good decorations, 
leading honours being easily won by Mrs. 
Courtney Page, Haywards Heath, being most 
deservedly placed in that distinguished posi- 


tion. The blooms were ideal in every re- 
spect and were artistically disposed. Mrs. 
Oakley Fisher was a good second, the 


arrangement of her centre bowl being all that 
could be desired. She also used blooms 
of Roselandia. With charmingly arranged 
blooms of Mme. Butterfly Mrs. E. J. Cooper, 
Warlingham, was a good third, and with 
Independence Day, a glorious riot of colour, 
Miss Newsham, Aughton, was placed fourth, 

The nine bowls in Class 28 were a fine 
feature of the show. In this instance Mrs. 
Charlton, Yiewsley, led the van with a grand 
exhibit, Mrs. Courtney Page was placed 
second with another beautiful exhibit, and 
Mrs. A. D. Ruff third, also showing well. 

NEW SEEDLING ROSES 

The Gold Medal was awarded to a variety 
named J. A. Thornton, a brilliant velvety- 
crimson variety, but with no scent. It is a 
bloom of good form and is a Hybrid Tea. 
It is stated to possess a vigorous habit of 
growth. Shown by Messrs. Bees, Ltd. 

A Certificate of Merit was awarded ‘to 
McGredy’s Scarlet for a Hybrid Tea the 
habit of growth of which is stated to be free 
and upright. The form is good, but there 
appeared to be little or no scent. Colour, 
brilliant velvety-crimson. Shown by Messrs. 
Samuel McGredy and Son, Portadown. 

The Clay Challenge Cup was awarded at 
this show to a richly fragrant Rose named 
Portadown Fragrance, shown by Messrs. 
Samuel McGredy and Son, Portadown. A 
most welcome addition to the scented Roses, 


D. B. CRANE. 


Monte Popena 


The remarkable Phyteuma comosum (illustrated on the page opposite) 
grows in the crevices on the face of this and similar cliffs 
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September 15, 19 


Larch and Spruce Fir on the Dolomite slopes 


Venice is said to have been built on piles brought down from 
this region . : 


A DOLOMITE JUNE—IV. 


Flowers by the roadside around Cortina and on the screes of Cristallo and Sorapis — Crossing the Pordoi Pass 


FTER ihis then—back to Cortina by 

the same little train—past those vivid 

mats of Daphnes—through the tunnel 
and over the yawning gorge—past the Pine 
woods and the glare of the Saponarias on 
its edge, and out into the open space over 
which the village sprawls. Then, from the 
station, the thousand-foot climb to the hotel 
at Pocol, through meadows of long grass, 
then over gradually shortening turf where 
Primula farinosa began, and finally through 
woodland. Here a riot of Clematis alpina 
ranged about a colony of Lilies and Aconites 
and Geraniums that day by day we had 
watched swelling, but that we were never to 
see open before the time came for us to leave 
the neighbourhood. Finally, at the end of 
the climb, the crowning glory of the sunset 
—and the sunsets of the Dolomites are not 
as other sunsets. By day the sky is of azure 
and the limestone of a dull brick red, white- 
capped against the blue and girdled by the 
sea of dark green, lustrous forest. As the 
evening shadows lengthen, the western sky 
grows ruddy and the red cliffs are quickly 
bathed in a soft, mellow limelight. Emerald 
and purple, gold and pink streak out in the 
sky round the west, and the sun itself grows 
blurred and molten. Light and shade play 
hide-and-seek, masking and unmasking the 
grim red walls of Tofana behind us, the 
whitened, green-splashed screes of Cristallo 
across the valley, the looming masses of 
Sorapiss behind Cortina, and the sharpened 


(Continued from page 579) 


white peak of Antelao in the distance. From 
watching, spellbound, the swiftly changing 
shadows over the hills, you turn again to 
the sky, to find now the sun burning itself 
out in a final amber glow, before it dips be- 
hind the horizon and leaves the mountains 
for a moment in a chilly twilight, under a 
vault of duli but intense and cloudless blue. 
Just before it finally dips, however, comes 
on some nights the transcending moment of 
them all—when the snow-capped peaks go 
pink. Literally an exquisite shell-pink light 
touches the white tips of Sorapiss and Antelao 
and gives them a definite evening flush 
against the darkening azure of the dusk. An 
hour later, when the moon rises high in the 
heavens, inscrutable as ever, and with its 
ghastly pallor but enhancing the lustre of 
the blue, the supreme aloofness and silence 
of the Alps are even more potently felt. 
Walking a little way up the road, and then 
standing still for a moment, you must feel 
the majesty of all things round you. You 
will probably feel, too, your own amazing 
insignificance in the universe; and, should 
the roar of a falling rock, a mile away, shout 
down the valley, you may even feel fear. 
The silence is intense—tingling—and all the 
more so for the ceaseless song of a stream 
which seems a torrent, or the echo of a 
musical ‘‘ Bonne sierra’ floating up from 
the hotel. 
however, to the lowering walls of the moun- 
tains glistening in its light, to the sinister 


Get accustomed to the silence, - 


black shapes of the forest in shade, to 
staring ghosts of the few trees flung out! 
clean relief where the moonlight cate 
them, and to the tinkle of the water— 
then you may feel peace. The flicker 
lights of Cortina, far away down the slo] 
will help you to, the lights and the ” Bo 
sierra ’’ from the hotel will help you, 
clean beauty of the night will help you, 
the glimpse of a tiny Gentian, shut 4 
and even more infinitesimal than yourse 
that, too, will help you. 

Despite those tantalising and ever-grow 
buds of Aconites and Lilium Martagon ' 
we had so long been watching in the cop 
below the hotel, despite even the fact t 
we had not reached Misurina, we had tost 
camp after less than a fortnight of Poco 
we were to have a chance of exploring hig 
altitudes. Accordingly we took the mi 
coach one day that covers the main Dolor 
road from Cortina to Bolzano, bound for 
next destination—the Pordoi Pass. Over 
Passo Falzarego we went, some miles al 
the valley that bears westwards from i 
the other side, and then up an endlessly & 
screwing road, with the turf getting sho 
and shorter and the air getting colder 
colder, till we reached the 7,000 feet I 
of the Passo Pordoi. Quite the most men 
able thing we passed on the journey ) 
Lilium croceum. There were many UH 
in that wonderful panorama of mount 
scenery, and many things among the ? 
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jine meadow where 
‘ Misurina 


(che mountains in the background are Monte Piano and 


Drei Zinnen 


ar the road, that made one wish one 
ying there instead of going on any 
but the glowing of those dark orange 
standing erect against the rocks, 


ily 


oubtedly the most striking. ‘‘ Time, 
nd motor ’buses, however, ‘‘ wait 


man,’’ and we were forced to leave 
hind in the vain hope that we might 
get down to them again from the 
Vhile still a couple of miles or more, 
twisting ribbon of the road, from 
'we could not help feeling that we 
last on the high Alps. It was not 
ie length of the climb, nor the chill 
ir, nor the shortness of the turf, but 
also the changed nature and stature 
‘owers that studded the turf. Of trees 
are none, and of shrubs but low, scat- 
‘tches, while the colour of the flowers 
ireen was only visible at short range, 
ne principally from dwarfed Anemones 
mulas. Once or twice on the way up 
: little mats of rosy-purple that were 
arly noticeable gave rise to the wildest 
‘ion—proving ultimately to be a new 
ry ljocal treasure, Primula minima. 
) at last you reach the top of the pass 
0 find two hotels making up_ the 
settlement ; but these two are at least 
many, surrounded as they are by the 
ole halo of rubbish and dirt with its 
ing of mutilated hillside. Beyond 
he pass goes straight on for half a 
ad slopes only radually downwards, 
er that the road turns off sharply to 
- and you come upon a third and far 
and cleaner hotel, the Hotel Pordoi, 
the corkscrewing down the other side 
lowed up in forest. 
ar as the peaks around the pass are 
ied, the one whose presence is most 
‘the Sasso de Baccie—a self-contained 
‘ill rising straight up from the com- 
tely level top of the pass without any 
le at all. On the opposite side steep 
‘of pasture lead up to the perpendicular 
yts of the Sass da Moles. Behind and 
feast of the Sasso de Baccie lies a ridge 
ie grass and shrubland, giving place 
lackbone of rocks and scree that runs 
«the top—and this alone prevents the 
lata (the highest peak of the Dolo- 
» from being seen from the pass. The 
ize,” as we will call it then, running 
‘foes comparatively early into bare rock 
‘ree, was the home of some of our high- 
ids, and one of the two climbs that took 
(a height of 8,000 feet or more. 


(To be continued.) 
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Primula farinosa abounds near 
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Potting bulbs 


The potting and boxing of bulbs for forcing 
purposes ought to be undertaken without de- 
lay. Narcissus: obvallaris is most useful 


The rare Phyteuma comosum, a cliff 
plant from the Dolomites 


in Nature on 

the road to Sorapis, includes Jasione, 

Grass of Parnassus, Willow-leaved Gen- 

tian (Gentiana asclepiadea), and Gen- 
tiana ciliata 


This little group, taken 
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On the road to Sorapis, the snow-clad mountain with 


glacier 


Aconites, Primulas, Gentians, and Martagon Lilies are seen by 


the roadside 


when grown in quantity for cutting. It is, 
of course, much earlier than the Narcissi of 
the Golden Spur, Sir Watkin type, although 
the latter are more massive. Polyanthus 
Narcissi are also desirable where quantity is 
wanted, and they—or the majority of them— 
force. readily. Iris tingitana’ is useful, and 
pans of the Netted Iris (I. reticulata) are 
always appreciated for their delicate perfume. 


Aconitum Lycoctonum (a Monkshood 

with pale yellow flowers and palmate 

leaves) and Grass of Parnassus (Par- 
nassia palustris) 


FLOWERS OF THE TYROL OR ITALIAN DOLOMITES 
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The Cult of the 
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PLANT HUNTING 


Left: Sorapis from Monte Popena. Right: A valley near Misurina, where the Willow Gentian grows. Gentiana asclepiadea is se 
flowering in the foreground 


IN. THE DOLOMITES 


Violet 


By F. E. DILLISTONE 


The writer of these articles, a well-known and successful grower of Violets, 
is naturally desirous that all.readers should succeed in growing these favourite 


flowers to their satisfaction, 


We shall be pleased to forward to him all 


letters from readers requiring expert advice on the cultivation of Violets.—ED. 
(Continued from page 573) 


Y last article dealt largely with seasonal 

matters. I will now proceed to give 

cultural advice in detail. There are 
some 50 or more varieties of Viola odorata 
(singles and doubles) listed, but many of them 
have little commercial value. The popular 
reliable varieties are singles, Princess of 
Wales, La France, Baroness Rothschild, all 
splendid long-stemmed varieties with large 
flowers, the two recent introductions, Mrs. 
Lloyd George and Princess Mary, with 
beautiful rosette centres, both large and very 
free-flowering. These, to obtain good results, 
must all have the protection of a frame during 
the winter. Admiral Avellan, a_reddish- 
purple, very hardy and free, does well both in 
frames and in the open border. The freest- 
flowering single is Semperflorens, small but 
worthy of its name, as it flowers quite six 
months in the year. 

For doubles we have the ever-popular 
Parma varieties, Marie Louise (deep mauve), 
the paler Queen Mary, and Lady H. Camp- 
bell, (lilac) Mrs. J. J. Astor, and White 
Comte de Brazza. Having raised or secured 
a stock of young rooted plants, suitable soil 
must be prepared for them. A good reten- 
tive loam is preferable, but ordinary garden 
soil will grow them well, remembering only 
that very light soil, while being a good root- 
ing medium, does not retain moisture long, 
and, the Violet being a shallow-rooting plant, 
soon feels the loss and stops growing. So if 
light, it is preferable to dig deeply and add 
cow manure and leaf-mould, whereas with 
heavier soil stable manure is best. More- 
over, the heavy clayey soils will require 
earlier preparation to allow of frost breaking 
up the particles to obtain the desired tilth. 
It used to be common to advise planting 
Violets in shade or partial shade, but except 
for the purpose of retarding, this is by no 
means advisable. The secret of profusion of 
blossom on all flowering plants is thorough 
ripening and maturing of the growth, and 
this means full exposure to the rays of the 
sun. Of course, in the young stages the 
plants must be nursed and shaded till strong 
enough to stand alone. Select, then, your 
ground, and prepare as advised, and as soon 
as the surface is dry measure out the space 


required with tape and garden line. Use a 
board to stand on and dib in the plants close 
to the board at about 12 inches apart and 
15 inches between the rows. Go over each 
row and press them in firmly with the fingers 
after planting with dibber. Firm contact 
with the soil is essential. After planting, 
rake over the rows and give a thorough soak- 
ing with a fine rose. Shade for a time, if 
sun is too powerful, with evergreens, mats, 
etc., but there is no need for this in cloudy 
and showery weather. 

Single Violets, being hardier than the 
doubles, are best put out during March. This 
means that they become established before 
the hot season comes, and so continue grow- 
ing. The doubles are more compact, and 
will often withstand drought better. April 
to May is early enough to plant these out. 
In from five to six weeks the plants should 
be growing freely, and the roots will be 
searching for nourishment. If the soil is 
poor and starved they will search in vain. 
Natural manure (horse or cow) serves many 
purposes, mechanical and chemical, but be- 
sides enriching the soil it conserves moisture 
for the use of plants, and so even in the driest 
weather they continue to grow with the aid 
of occasional waterings. This is best done 
in the evenings, when the sun is off them. 
Even when the roots are moist much benefit 
will result from spraying overhead with a 
fine rose. 

In very dry weather the continuous use of 
the hoe is of more service than heavy water- 
ing, but spraying over the tops every evening 
is necessary, as by this means attacks of the 
dreaded pest Red Spider is kept down. Once 
this is allowed to gain the upper hand your 
plants will die of slow starvation and be quite 
useless. Therefore everything must be done 
to keep the plants growing and healthy. If 
the soil is deficient in natural manure some 
artificial may be given. The safest are soot, 
superphosphate of lime, and bone-meal. The 
two last are rather slow in action, and care 
should be taken to keep them off the foliage, 
a very light sprinkling round the roots at 
intervals of a fortnight or three weeks. Pro- 


prietary compound manures should be used’ 


carefully as directed; little and often is better 


than overdoing it. Soot contain 
monia is quick in action, and a light ¢ 
will benefit and help to prevent spider, 

The reason for constant hoeing is 7 
to keep down weeds, but to conserve 
ture, as the finer the soil the more 
tion is arrested. Liquid-manure con 
horse, cow, sheep, or poultry, wit 
tion of some soot in a fine mesh 
rate of a bushel of dung to a peel 
immersed in a 36-gallon cask and gi 
10 days or so is a great help and 
greedily taken up by the roots, but 
not be given when the soil is dry, but 
good rain or previous soaking. As 
progress runners will be formed, an 
must be removed so as to preservs 
vigour in the crowns, with the 
securing the finest and most perfect 

If increased stock is required these 
should be planted in the shade as pr 
advised. These, when rooted, not h 
flowered, will produce finer blooms th 
be obtained from the division of 
that have become exhausted. To ge 
mum of bloom of high quality all ilJ-forn 
imperfect flowers, which often occu 
early stages, should be removed 
yellow and decadent leaves. Some 
common varieties of singles produce 
gamous (unopened flowers) that prod 
freely. These must be carefully picked 
Although the Violet loves moistur 
easily be misapplied. It will not, o 
tolerate being planted in soil that is $ 
good drainage is a sine quad non, bu 
must it have excessive watering, of 
particularly as the autumn a 
After September it is advisable to with 
water very sparingly, 

My own observation in visitin 
nurseries and reports of growers con 
opinion that Red Spider is very preva 
year. This is largely due to the drought 
lasted some 24 days during July and / 
If professional growers are sometimes 
napping it is more than likely that’ 
private gardens are suffering from 
The single varieties suffer most, and 
attacked it is almost useless to transi 
plants to a frame, where protection will 
help the pest. It is better to obtain % 
supply, leaving your plants in the ope! 
the winter, when frost will kill 
Spider and enable the plants to ma 
growth. On this growth blooms ma) 
in the spring months. One of the b 
of prevention is the use of soot-wat 
with a hand pump through a jet, us 
sufficient force to wash off the pest. 
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ern and Midland 


bbage 
g plants from the first sowing, as 
eviously, are now ready for re- 
eir permanent quarters. Cabbages 
a well-worked and liberally en- 
It will not be necessary to allow 
15 inches between the plants for 
pment of those forming the early 
- a few additional inches may be 
ie later plantings. 


uberifera 

s of this Chinese root having died 
, the tubers may be taken up. They 
tored in fine sand, as this keeps 
a and plump, which are important 
connection with this delicate vege- 
-is important that the lifting of 
-s should be carefully done or on 
; they are apt to become trouble- 
springing up where not required 
2ason. 


Sprouts 

in common with the majority of the 
family, are promising well, and it 
dvisable about this time, where the 
growing in an exposed situation, 
some of the taller-growing plants 
es. A few of the bottom leaves may 
be removed, with advantage, from 
arly rows, so that light and air can 
i more easily. 


Ww 


intended for flowering in frames 
ow be got in without delay. The 
thould have a southern aspect, and 
foot or so of good soil is advisable 
jlants. The planting should be so 
that the leafage of the plants is 
inches or g inches of the glass. 
: frames somewhat close for a few 
til root action has recommenced, 
ich an abundance of air should be 
»on all favourable occasions. If a 
e-heat can be arranged for in the 
o ward off excessive dampness so 
e better, but: any coddling of the 
just be avoided. 


s for pots 
of these are most useful for early 
owering in the conservatory, and can 
ighly recommended where the neces- 
m, etc., is available. The best re- 
obtained when the plants are grown 
well up to the light. The following 
useful for pot work :—Clarkias, 
', Salpiglossis, Nemesias, Mignonette, 


ots, placing the latter in a cold frame: 
ve seeds are enough to a pot, and to 
Zainst mice place glass over them 
‘mination is over. Quite early in the 
‘ar the plants will be ready for their 
ig pots, which may be anything from 
5 to 12 inches according to which is 
itable. Never coddle the plants, and 
give plenty of air and light to them. 


ison layers 

ich batch is potted up they may be 
is close for a few days, but after- 
plenty of air should be given, and a 
ist atmosphere must be guarded 


ia crocata 
* are several varieties of these and 


€ most useful and beautiful subjects. 
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for the cool flowering house. They may be 
given the same cultural conditions as are 
given to Freesias, and the present is a suit- 
able time for potting up the corms. Place 
from six to nine corms in a 5-inch pot and 
grow in cold frames until the flower-spike is 
showing, when they may be removed to the 
greenhouse. 


Planting fruit trees 

If the planting of hardy fruit is contem- 
plated on a large scale and the site has to be 
cleared, the matter may well receive attention 
now, so that the plan may be carefully 
thought out and the different varieties allotted 
to their respective positions. 


Strawberries in pots 

The first batch potted up should now be 
well supplied with roots, and to enable the 
plants to build up good strong crowns re- 
sponsive to early forcing it will be helpful to 
feed them with diluted fanmyard manure 
water. Give this stimulant about twice a 
week and keep the plants free from weeds 
and runners. 


Early Vine borders 

Should the Vines in the early house have 
failed to give entire satisfaction it should be 
ascertained what the root action is like. 
Should it be necessary to wholly or partially 
remake the border, such work may be under- 
taken now or at any time convenient. Should 
there be an inside and outside border deal 
with the former first, and encourage the 
making of abundant roots inside, as here they 
are entirely under control. Outside borders 
are more of a handicap than a help for early 
Grapes, and the size of them should be 
severely limited or dispensed with entirely. 
The compost required for Grape culture is 
good fibrous loam to which may be added 
some crushed bones, wood-ash, and rubble. 
It is most essential that the drainage be 
ample and clear, and overlaid with freshly 
cut turves placed grass side downwards. It 
is very necessary, too, to see that the rooting 
medium for the Vine is firm. H. TURNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Lawns and tennis courts 

Grass does not grow so rapidly now, but 
the mowing-machines must be kept at work 
yet awhile. Lawns and courts, too, ought to 
be rolled from time to time and the verges 
neatly kept. Toward the end of the month 
bare patches may be sown with good quality 
grass seeds and lightly covered with sand. 


Cold frames 

These are, or ought to be, full of plants for 
winter flowering in greenhouses, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and Primulas of all kinds among 
the rest. No shading is now permissible, and 
plenty of air must be admitted in order to 
harden up the foliage. By the way, 
Cheiranthus Kewensis is worth attention as 
a pot plant for early spring flowering under 
glass. It is best to allow three or four plants 
to each 7-inch pot. 


The rock garden 

A final clean down ought now to keep the 
rock garden tidy during the remainder of the 
season. Seed-pods should be removed, and 
over-exuberant plants, such as, for instance, 
the Helianthemums and, notably, Anthemis 
macedonica, may be curbed considerably. At 
this season there may be spare plants of 
Cheiranthus Allioni in the seed-bed.. These 
boldly grouped in the rock garden are most 
effective in spring. Alpines which are known 
to suffer from damp winters may, with ad- 
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vantage, be protected with sheets of glass. 
At present that fine trailing shrub, 
Cotoneaster adpressus, is very attractive fall- 
ing over rocks. It is, I consider, much 
superior to C, horizontalis. 


Hardy fruit 

Hardy fruit and, indeed, fruit under glass 
have suffered much from the depredations of 
countless hordes of wasps, and nests ought 
to be sought for and destroyed. If the ex- 
hausted canes of Raspberry plantations have 
not been cleared off, the work should speedily 
be attended to. Strawberry plantations 
should now, or shortly, be planted or rein- 
forced. The growths of Black Currants may 
be thinned and regulated, and cordon Goose- 
berries on walls should be relieved of super- 
fluous growths and tied in. The planting 
season is at hand, and unsatisfactory, insect- 
ridden, or diseased trees should be marked for 
removal or grubbed out, if the crop has been 
gathered, in order that sites may be prepared 
for fresh trees. 


Cuttings 


This work should now be well under way, 
although there is no particular hurry so far 


as Calceolarias, Violas, Pentstemons, and 
suchlike are concerned. Wood, as a whole, 
is more full of sap than usual. Damping 


may be troublesome, and to avoid this the 
surface of the bed or of the boxes ought to be 


covered with 3 inch of clean, sharp sand. 


Fruit and Apple rooms 

The Apple crop, if not distinguished by the 
size of individual specimens, is a heavy one, 
and the Apple-room should be cleaned 
timeously—it is surprising how much litter 
accumulates in such a place during the spring 
and summer months. Skylights, windows, 
or ventilators ought to be opened to their 
utmost extent in order to dry up the room 
and to sweeten the atmosphere. 


Hardy plant borders 

The later autumn flowers now begin to 
make their presence felt. There are many 
good and not too tall things among the more 
recent introductions of Michaelinas Daisies. 
The newer sorts of the Amellus family are 
most useful. The Japanese Anemones are 
very desirable, continuing to bloom from 
August until the frosts arrive. Even in a dry 
season (which the present one most certainly 
has not been) the fleshy roots strike deeply 
down, and when other things are suffering 
these Anemones are always ‘‘ comfortable- 
looking.”” They are of the easiest possible 
propagation, root cuttings being, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory method of increase. 


Under glass 

Watering is now less insistent in plant- 
houses, but nothing ought to suffer from lack 
of moisture. Peach-houses in which the 
crops have been gathered should again be 
thoroughly syringed at least once every day. 
A little heat in the pipes of vineries is essen- 
tial, and more particularly in the Muscat and 
in the late house. Very little more removal 
of sublateral growth will be necessary or, in- 
deed, advisable. 


The kitchen garden - 

Complete the planting of early Cabbages, 
putting these out more thickly than is done 
in spring. Varieties like April, Harbinger, 
and Ellams may go out at a foot apart and 
encouraged to heart early by tying up. The 
Onion crop, rather a disappointing one, may 
be harvested. The bulbs keep well in 
bundles in a cool shed. Continue to lift such 
Potatoes as may be ripe. The Potato yield 
is a most excellent one, despite the freakish 
season. W. McGurFoc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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HeLenNIuM Wynptey.—This Helenium was 
much praised last year, and, as it has turned 
out, the praise was quite justly given. This 
year it has been very fine. It is now a 
favourite on account of its large blooms of 
gold and bronze, the latter not being too pro- 
nounced and not detracting from the bril- 
liancy of the flowers. 

I have been told that any good loamy 
border will grow this Helenium well, and my 
experience quite justifies such a statement. 
It seems to be a form of H. pumilum magni- 
ficum, a general favourite with all my friends. 


AstiLtBe Davipit.—We seem, from _ the 
catalogues, to have a very great variety of 
hybrid Astilbes, and I am told that A. Davidii 
has the credit of being one of the parents of 
the original hybrids. It is a good plant itself 
and looks very well in a mixed border with 
its plumes of dark red, though they are not 
so bright as some of the hybrids which I have 
seen. I have been told that it likes moisture, 
but it grows admirably in a border of good 
loam well manured. I am greatly pleased 
with some of the hybrids, but, unless the 
flow of new ones slackens, we shall soon have 
too many much alike. 

Lupin LAVENDER Bers.—Under this name 
I have a magnificent Lupin with very long 
spikes of lavender-coloured flowers. It has 
been in bloom for months, and although it 
has not so many flowers as at the zenith of 
its flowering time, it is quite pleasing, and 
one can only say that it reflects great credit 
upon the well-known firm of Messrs. Bees, 
Ltd. 

POLEMONIUM C42RULEUM.—It was with some 
pleasure that I saw the old-fashioned Jacob’s 
Ladder (Polemonium czruleum) praised in a 
nursery catalogue issued by a firm of high 
reputation. This said that it was a native in 
some parts of Great Britain, and spoke highly 
of the beauty of its shining Fern-like foliage 
and its spikes of fine blue flowers with golden 
anthers. J] think it was justly praised, and 
after reading what was said about the plant 
I went and looked at a good one I have in a 
border, and came to the conclusion that I 
had not before over-rated this old plant. I 
suppose, because it is old-fashioned, we think 
it does not require much cultivation, but if 
you give it a good loam with some manure 
added it will repay you with finer plants and 
flowers. To use the common expression it 
is ‘as hard as nails,’’ and will endure the 
worst winter we have. 


Meconopsis WAL icuit.—I have been de- 
lighted with the appearance of some plants 
of Meconopsis Wallichii. J got them in the 
spring of 1927, but the check of removal 
seemed to throw them back, and they did not 
bloom until June of this year. The time of 
waiting has been well repaid, as the plants 
grew to 6 feet high and have produced many 
of their lovely soft azure-blue flowers. What 
a pity that such a noble plant dies after its 
flowers ! 

It is some consolation, though a poor one, 
that it produces a great quantity of seeds. It 
likes a cool spot. 

AN AMATEUR OF HarpDy FLowers. 


Care of Raspberry canes 


Raspberry canes soon become a_ thicket 
when once they are neglected. A well-cared- 
for plantation amply pays for all the attention 
bestowed on it, but, unfortunately, one sees 
too many that are allowed to run_ wild. 
Where attention is fully given there are fine 
remunerative crops amply repaying the culti- 
vator for his labour. So soon as the crop 
has been gathered set to work to cut out the 
old canes close to the stool, then all the small, 
unripe, or sappy suckers, pulling them up 
bodily to prevent weakly shoots next year. 
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All weeds must be cleared out and burnt. If 
there are any extra strong young canes that 
may cause overcrowding remove these also. 
A very suitable distance between the canes 
retained is about 6 inches. Allow the canes 


Answers to Queries — 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


| 
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for a time to spread out so that the 
and air may mature them thoroug 
tie them up to the wires neatly and 
At the same time make sure all pos 
ports are sound and secure. " 


-/ 


Naming plants—Readers who w 
be named should send fair examples 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snip: 
and points of shoots are useless.) . 
four plants should be sent in any one 
same correspondent. Where more t 
is sent they should be numbered. O 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens 
stages of colour and size of the same 
assist in its determination. Single, 
deformed specimens are difficult to nm 
do not undertake to name more than fo 
mens at one time. -_ 


Missing letter 


We have received a box containing a 
flowering plant without a letter. The speci- 
mens are so blackened by disease that it is 
almost impossible to say what the plant is. 
It might be Zinnia; at any rate it is Com- 
posite. If the sender will be kind enough to 
let us know his query we will try and answer 
it. The box was a Barr’s seed or bulb 
carton and the postmark is, perhaps, 
Torquay or Tongham. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Dry rot of Gladioli 


I enclose a Gladiolus plant and shall be 
most grateful if you will tell me what has 
caused it to wither as it has. I have had 
about 300 Gladioli, and a considerable num- 
ber have withered like this just as the flower- 
spike was ready to bloom. The first plants 
went early in August. I have since been 
away and find, on my return, that the 
disease, or whatever it is, has spread con- 
siderably. My soil is clay. I put sand in 
the holes when I planted the corms. During 
the very dry weather I watered the plants 
thoroughly every three days. | ears peal 

[The specimen sent for examination is 
affected with a disease which has received 
the name of Dry Rot, and is caused by a 
fungus of the Sclerotium type. This disease 
has of late years been very common, and ap- 
pears to us to be the same as, or very similar 
to, the one which causes Montbretias to fail 
in the same way. The symptoms are that 
quite early in the season one or more of the 
developing Gladioli growths begin to go 
brown at the tips and eventually to wither 
altogether. Later on, just before flowering, 
more of the growths fail and the plants go 
off in the same way. Others fail actually 
when in flower. Death to the foliage is the 
final result in all cases. If the attack takes 
place early in the season the conm is gener- 
ally killed outright, but late-attacked corms 
are only weakened for another season. The 
life-history of the fungus does not appear to 
be fully known, but it is thought that it starts 
in the spring by means of tiny black bodies 
situated on the dry, brown scales of the 
corm. The brown scales are the remains of 
the last season’s leaf bases. These tiny black 
bodies commence to grow so soon as the 
corms are planted; they form a mycelium 
which develops and eventually attacks the 
roots of the growing corm; the roots and leaf 
bases are the only part of the Gladiolus at- 
tacked. Because the roots and leaf bases are 
invaded by the vegetative growths of the fun- 
gus the Gladiolus is unable to obtain enough 
water from the soil to support its foliage, 
hence it begins to fail from the tip down- 


wards and withers entirely in course of time. 


In addition to attacking the individual plant 


to keep their stocks free from di 


on which the original black 
situated the fungus runs through 
attacks other plants growing nea 
explains why the Gladioli fail at va 
of the season. Those which go | 
the season are those which act 
infection; those failing later a 
through the soil from mycelium 
from the original points of infecti 
those portions of a plant which ar 
produce towards the autumn the 
bodies which are the resting st 
fungus. When the corms are | 

the infection is lifted with them 
seems no doubt that some inf 
actually in the soil, because if cl 
are planted on the site of a 
diseased crop the trouble will r 
cases like yours, which have been 
develop throughout the growing | 
control measures are somewhat di 
should advise you to take up a 
of the early-infected corms. V 
the balance in the autumn all those 
weak and badly developed should 
the rest should be stored as ust 
winter. In spring, just prior to 
corms should be soaked for 30 n 
5 per cent. solution of formal 
planted in a site which has not h 
for several seasons. We af 
doubtful if this treatment will o 
plete control, and a careful wa 
kept for any growths developing 
of the disease. Such should be t 
burned forthwith. The plants 
that taken up should be watered y 
tion of Cheshunt Compound, — 
soaking should be given. When 
new stock of Gladioli they sho 
fully watched the first season. 

velop signs of the disease should t 
and Cheshunt Compound used on 
The formalin treatment, plus the reme 
early-diseased plants and the use of € 

Compound, should allow all lovers 


problem seems to be that we must care 
control the disease which is amongst ©} 
sent stock, and then, once our oe 

to use a certain amount of care before! 
ducing newly-bought material in 
stock. To test out the newly-bou 
in a bed by itself should not be a 
problem. If obtained from a rel 
should not be necessary, but, o 
hand, if we value our own clean st 
wise to be on the safe side. So f 
known, Dry Rot does not sprea 
ground. Dead foliage of attacked 
generally covered by fungi of vario 
but such are all saprophytic and 
bearing upon the spread of the disez 
disease is spread: by planting infected © 
or by planting clean corms in infected 
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sus increases the numbers of corms 
by running through the soil and at- 
clean corms nearby. A 5 per cent. 
of formalin can be made by taking 
commercial (40 per cent.) formalde- 
adding it to 94 pints of water. If 
jitity is insufficient to cover the comms 
ked increase the quantities pro rata. 
t Compound has been mentioned so 
y in our pages that it seems un- 
7 to give further details. ] 


— 


auratum unsatisfactory 

ulb you sent is not diseased. It is 
ed, and has been badly attacked by 
st in the soil, probably both wire- 
nd slugs. This is a stem-rooting 
d like all other Lilies of that char- 
requires good soil, well tilled and 
oist. The addition of leaf mould is 
advantage to all stem-rooting Lilies. 
ilies are not fitted to withstand severe 
, and we think it is very probable that 
lies suffered from the drought this 
It is always advisable to have the 
é these Lilies well shaded by the close 
- of interspersing Ferns and other 
wing plants. Low-growing plants 
for the association with Lilies include 
| Berberis, Daphnes, Ericas, Per- 
Rhododendrons, and Veronicas. 


xy Arum Lilies 

> tell me the best time to move three 
‘ge clumps of Arum Lilies that have 
;owing in the same place by a stream 
uy years. They are, of course, in full 
1 have just finished flowering. Frost 
»m down, but not lower than 8 inches 
aches from the ground, and it seems 
' to know when they are dormant 
to move. The plants are not in the 
| CAESAR. 
isbridge, S. Devon. 

may safely transplant your Arum 
it the present time; failing this, they 
tbe moved with equal safety the first 
on April, before growth has become 
yictive. | 


\. V.).—Re Delphinium Mrs. Sheldon, 
not know of a Delphinium of this 
¢and we think you are probably con- 
the name with Mrs. Shirley, which is 
éthe most beautiful of all Delphiniums, 

y lilac-mauve, with white and sulphur 

t was particularly well shown at Chel- 
{ Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, of 


dying and Butter-Bur invading 


fis Boggis).—Your Violets are attacked 
bt Mould (Peronespora viola), which 
ttacks Violas and Pansies, causing a 
h felt-like coyering on the under- 
e of the leaves. Spray the plants every 
ys with potassium sulphide, taking 
{ care to see that the under-surface of 
2aves is thoroughly wetted. Plants 
| be obtainable in quantity this month 
any good hardy plant nursery. Messrs. 
ud, The Nurseries, Maidstone, offer a 
ollection, and you might write to them 
leir list. Butter-Bur: The only remedy 
is that we know is to soak the ground 
id with weedkiller, applying it also to 
side walls with a fine rosed can. 


tt Peas for exhibition 

tung Amateur).—Early in spring open a 
1 2 feet in width and at least as much 
ipth. In the bottom place a good layer 
“Il-decomposed garden refuse—stems of 
fceous plants, Pea straw, Bean stalks, 
ne on this put about 8 inches of good 
idecayed farmyard manure. Fill up the 
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trench to within a foot of the surface with 
leaf-mould, return as much of the soil as the 
trench will accommodate, and tread finmly. 
Before putting out your plants, which ought 
to be done round about Easter, dress the 
surface with soot and fork it up lightly. 
Grow the Peas on the single stem system— 
of course, each plant must have a separate 
support to which the growth should be regu- 
larly secured. As the plants increase in 
vigour light dressings of sulphate of am- 
monia varied by occasional waterings with 
liquid-manure will be found of great benefit. 
Remove every bud until, say, four weeks from 
the date of the exhibition. Attention to de- 
tail is the principal item in the growing of 
specimen Sweet Peas. 


GREENHOUSE 


Heating a small greenhouse and two 
frames 


(M. R. Williams)—For this we recom- 
mend the ‘* Cultivatum ’’ Boiler No. 1, which 
possesses a heating capacity of 7o feet in 
4-inch pipes, and although you will not re- 
quire quite this amount of piping, including 
the frames, it is much more satisfactory to 
keep a steady and even heat in a slightly 
larger boiler than it is to have to drive a 
smaller one to its full extent night and day. 
It also requires less attention, having, as it 
does, a larger fuel capacity. This boiler is 
offered by Messrs. Wm. Wood and Sons, 
Taplow, Bucks, who would quote you full 
particulars as to necessary fittings, etc. It 
may be built in the wall at one end of the 
house, and although it is preferable to erect 
a little shelter which enables cleaning to be 
carried out more comfortably in wet weather, 
as well as to protect and keep fuel dry, such a 
shelter is not absolutely necessary. Yess in 
clude the frames by running a flow and re- 
turn along the front of them. The house 
would require a flow and return along each 
10 feet side only. Little or no excavating 
will be necessary with this type of boiler. 
The cost of the boiler, with chimney, chim- 
ney top cover, and _ tools, would be about 
£5 5s. The prices of pipes are constantly 
changing, and we advise you to obtain a 
quotation for these when procuring the other 
particulars, as one valve at least will also be 
required. 


Plumbago for greenhouse wall, Irises 
unsatisfactory, and yellow Thistle- 
like plant 

(G. G.).—(1) Yes, the Plumbago should do 
quite well in such a position. (2) Iris beneath 
pergola. From what you say we suspect the 
dense shade of the pergola as being the cause 
of your trouble. The Iris loves the sun and 
plenty of lime in the soil, therefore by plant- 
ing beneath a pergola you are working con- 
trary to the plants’ requirements. If you 
wish to save your plants, either open the 
sides of the pergola from pillar to pillar, or 
remove the Iris to another position. Trans- 
planting appears to be necessary in any case, 
and when carrying this out you will benefit 
the plants by adding plenty of old mortar- 
rubble or lime to the soil. (3) A yellow 

Thistle-like flower. The plant you seek is, 

probably, Centaurea glastifolia, a fine yellow 

herbaceous Thistle 3 feet in height. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Passion Flower dying and Wistaria not 


blooming 
(D. Roscoe).—(1) The cause of your 
Passion Flower trouble is frost, which 


partially destroyed the growth during the past 
winter. Like many other subjects which 
were partially frozen last winter and which 
were able to put forth a certain amount of 
growth, your plant collapsed when the strain 
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of supporting the newly-made growth came. 
Any young shoots developing from the base 
of the plant should be trained in, and those 
showing signs of distress removed without 
delay. (2) Wistaria: This is due to im- 
poverishment and drought. Dig out as much 
of the soil as possible in a circle measuring 
4 feet from the stem of the plant and to a 
depth of at least 3 feet. See that the drain- 
age is all right and that no drain is souring 
the lower soil, then fill up the excavated 
station with a mixture of best turfy loam 
three parts and one part of well-decayed 
farmyard manure, a little lime and wood- 
ash well mixed beforehand. Avoid damaging 
the roots and fill in systematically, t.e., 9 
inches at the time, and tread firm before add- 
ing the next layer. Any roots disturbed in 
moving the old soil should be carefully laid 
back over the base of the plant and a stone 
put upon them to keep them there until the 
filling up has reached their level, when they 
should be carefully spread out, a slight fall 
being permitted towards the ends of such 


roots. Finish by giving a thorough soaking 
of water. The first week in October is a 


good time for this work. 


Keeping birds from Pyracantha berries 
Please repeat proportions for quassia solu- 
tion to prevent birds taking Pyracantha 
berries. ‘“ MucH OBLIGED.”’ 
[Half a pint of quassia and nicotine to five 
gallons of water. Spray every ten days. | 


Moving a hedge of Cupressus macro- 
carpa 

I have two Cupressus macrocarpa hedges 
at the back of a double herbaceous border 
which I want to move back in order to widen 
the border. The hedges were planted in 
October, 1926, and have done very well. 
They are now about 4 feet or more high. i! 
shall be grateful if you will tell me the best 
time to make this move, and any hints, such 
as root-cutting beforehand. M. C. 

Co. Limerick. 


[This is a notoriously bad tree to trans- 
plant after it has become well established and 
more than 4 feet or 5 feet in height. But as 
your trees have been in their present position 
only two years they should move very well. 
The best time to do this is the end of 
October, and you will help matters if you 
drive a spade down to its full extent at 18 
inches from the stem—and all round the stem 
—at the present time, and about a couple of 
days before the actual transplanting takes 
place see that a good soaking of water is 
given, repeating this immediately the plant- 
ing is completed, following which give the 
trees a mulch of short litter, leaving this in 
position throughout the winter and during 
next summer. | 


VEGETABLES 


Peculiar Tomato 

(T. M.).—The Tomato, sent for inspection 
packed in a thin cardboard: box was squashed 
on arrival, and we were unable to examine 
it. Kindly send fresh specimens securely 
packed in a stout, wooden or tin box. 


Tomato query 

(I. C.).—It is impossible for us to say what 
is the cause of your Tomatoes turning rough 
and splitting without actually handling the 
fruits. If you can send us along some speci- 
mens we shall be pleased to examine them 
for you and report in due course. Please 
pack the specimens in a tin box, because 
Tomatoes often become badly smashed in the 
post and are then useless for examination. 


Dwarf Beans in frames 
(Young Amateur).—Assuming that cold 
frames: are meant, seeds of French Beans 
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sown during the first week in April would be 
in time for the exhibition in July. Allow the 
plants plenty of space in which to develop, 
and, above all, ventilate very freely. As 
French Beans are, under any conditions, 
liable to be attacked by Red Spider it would 
be advisable to syringe the plants daily until, 
at least, the foliage begins to harden. An 
occasional very small dose of nitrate of soda 
would encourage growth—say a level tea- 
spoonful placed round each plant every 10 
days and watered in. 


FRUIT 


Vine to name 

. H. H.).—The variety might be Gros 
Maroc by the description of the berry. Could 
you not send a specimen? It is obviously 
difficult to name, correctly, a Grape from 
such a meagre description. It is surprising 
to learn that Black Hamburgh rods only 
carry a few small bunches each year. The 
variety is essentially ‘‘ an amateur’s Grape,”’ 
and, as a rule, crops most freely. Please 
send details as to how and when pruning is 
done. Probably the excessive growth to 
which you refer is due to over-richness in the 
border. This, in time, will correct itself, but 
meantime an endeavour ought to be made to 
get the rods into a fruitful condition. Venti- 
late the vinery very freely and by doing so 
you will greatly assist the canes to become 
thoroughly ripe—and ripe wood is the first 
essential in a vinery. 


_Fig tree not fruiting 

I have two green (not the small black) Fig 
trees in my garden which have been in their 
present position for 30 years, probably longer. 
In 1918 I had literally hundreds of delicious 
ripe Figs, but since have practically had 
none. Mrs. ANNETTE BOSANQUET. 

Lyme Regis. 

[The reason your Fig tree is not fruiting 
is, in all probability, dryness at the root 
during summer and impoverishment. Apply 
a surface mulch of well-rotted farmyard 
manure at the present time and in March 
work a quantity of old mortar-rubble into the 
surface. Failing this, a dressing of slaked 
lime will prove beneficial. After the mulch 
has been put on soak the tree thoroughly. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Weed in lawn 

(Lanarkshire).—The weed which is dis- 
figuring your lawn is the common Self Heal 
(Prunella vulgaris). A dressing of an ap- 
proved lawn sand about the first week in 
‘October and a second dressing at the end of 
March should clear this weed from the lawn. 


Liverwort 

(J. C. Shackleton).—The specimens you 
have sent in to us are not those of a fungus, 
but are Liverworts. They live, as you, sug- 
gest, in moist places, and are therefore mosi 
likely to be troublesome in a wet season. 
We do not think a top-dressing is likely to 
do very much good, but you might try using 
a little sulphate of ammonia, provided that 
this will not come in contact with-the foliage 
of any of your rock plants. The better plan 
will be to remove the cause of the growth of 
the Liverworts, namely, bad drainage. If 
you improve the drainage and keep the sur- 
face soil stirred occasionally the growth of 
Liverwort should cause you no trouble. 


Caterpillar for identification 


(A. L. H.).—The caterpillars sent are those 
of the Heart and Dart Moth (Agrotis 
exclamationis). This is one of the cater- 
pillars which are known collectively as Cut- 
worms. The others of the group are Yellow 
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Underwing and the Turnip Moth. The name 
of Cutworm has been given because the cater- 
pillars of all three feed at night, and usually 
just below the surface of the soil, cutting off 
attacked plants just below soil-level. The 
life-history of the Cutworms is similar; the 
moths appear in June and July, eggs are laid 
on some low-growing plant; about 10 days 
later the caterpillars appear, and these feed 
as indicated above. Some of the caterpillars 
feed up very rapidly and pupate, emerging as 
moths in September. These moths deposit 
eggs, and the resulting caterpillars feed 
throughout winter, pupating in April. The 
majority of the caterpillars, from the first 
brood, feed up more slowly and do not pupate 
before March or April, emerging as moths in 
June. Control: Using Vaporite in the seed 
drills would be of little use against this pest, 
because the strength of the insecticide would 
be gone before the caterpillars attacked the 
plants. We think if you use Vaporite now 
according to the makers’ directions you 
should’ be able to control the pest. In addi- 
tion, traps should be laid down at intervals 
in all places where you suspect the presence 
of the caterpillars. The best trap is a little 


‘bran scattered on the top of the soil and 


covered with a few Cabbage leaves. The 
traps should be examined daily and the cater- 
pillars collected and destroyed. 


Judging perennials 

At our show held here last week we had a 
class which read as _ follows:—Twelve 
bunches of perennials, 12 varieties. There 
were three competitors, each of whom were 
awarded a prize, after which a dispute arose 
concerning the number of varieties. Two of 
the competitors had two bunches of Phlox, 
two colours, and the judges said they had 
only 11 varieties each. The other competitor 
had two bunches of mixed Hollyhocks, and 
yet no comment was made by the judges; in 
fact, this competitor was awarded first prize. 
Should the class be worded different, such as 
the word “‘ distinct ’’ used, or have the judges 
gone beyond the schedule ? a. 


[In this case it is obvious that the judges 
were in error. As we have often pointed out 
in these columns, the words ‘“ kinds’? and 
‘ varieties ’’ as applied to flowers and vege- 
tables in competitive classes have distinct 
meanings, ‘‘ kinds” referring to distinct 


genera and ‘* variety’ to the variations 
within the genus. Thus the Phlox is a 
“kind? of flower, and includes several 


se 


varieties.”” In the case in question here 
the exhibitors who included two varieties of 
Phlox were quite in order, as although there 
were only 11 ‘‘ kinds,’’ there were 12 ‘ varie- 
ties.” On the other hand, the exhibit con- 


. taining several varieties of Hollyhocks should 


have been disqualified, as obviously there 
were more than the specified 12 varieties. 
The trouble, which is a common one at local 
shows, was really due to a wronsgly-worded 
schedule. Doubtless 12 ‘ kinds’ and not 
‘“‘ varieties’? was intended. But judges 
should always strictly adhere to the exact 
wording of the schedule; they have no right 
to presume that something different was 
meant, and the wording of a schedule cannot 
be altered as late as the day of the show, 
otherwise competitors who have strictly 
adhered to its provisions will certainly have 
a genuine grievance. | 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Edward Webb and Son (Stourbridge), 
Ltd., Wordsley, Stourbridge.—Autumn bulbs 
and plants. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.—Classified and 
descriptive illustrated bulb catalogue. Flower- 
ing plants, kitchen garden plants, Roses, 
ornamental trees and shrubs, etc., are this 
year included in a separate list.of 52 pages. 
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Orkney Horticultural and Ind 
trial Show 


The annual exhibition of the 
Horticultural and Industrial Associa 
held in the County. School, Kir 
August 24th and 25th. The open 
mony was performed by Lady 
many prominent local ladies and 
being on the platform. Her lady 
course of her speech, complimented al] 
cerned on the success of their show, 
entries of cut flowers, fruit, vegetab] 
industrial section was large, but the 
a commodious building, was quite car 
containing all the exhibits without any 
ing, plants and cut flowers being kepi 
section, fruit and vegetables to 
while the industrial was also separated. 
plants was the weakest feature of the 
The cut flower section was large and yz 
but owing to a rather general tenden 
shorten and curtail the flower stems 
good blooms lost much of the 
which gave the tables a rather fla 
ance, where if otherwise, lightness j 
would have prevailed. There was 
able competition in Strawberries a 
fruit, some excellent dishes of Blac 
rants being on view. : 


The exhibition of Potatoes occupied | 
table space, a great number of vari 
very fine Potatoes being shown, wi 
rots and Parsnips were well-grow 
Celery of great size was to be seen 
very fine Leeks. Strong competi 
evinced in Cabbage and Caulifloy 
of the former being of great size, an 
huge Curds of good colour in the lat 
large display of Onions and Shall 
staged, but, like elsewhere, were r 
ficient in size. 


An_ outstanding feature of the sh 
the large and magnificent stand of 
tions, Dahlias, Roses, and pot plant: 
by C. M. Haydon, Esq., of Lyn 
staged by Mr. Dickie, gardener. 
nations, Roses, etc., were really 
cent, and reflected great credit on 


i by 


vator. Good taste and skill were s 
this exhibit. 
Knowing the great  difficu 


severely adverse conditions the Or 
have to contend with owing to high 
and terrific gales in their efforts in 
ture, they are very much to be cong 
on the excellent show they made 
section. 


Through the courtesy of C. M. 
Esq., we had the privilege of being 
over his beautiful garden, unique © 
setting of rolling sea and Heath-clad hil 
Although Lynnfield was at the begit 
almost bereft of soil, yet the enthusiasm 
Mr. Haydon and his gardener could 
damped. Every natural feature. ha 
taken advantage of, and from al 
rocks Rose beds and borders glo 
flowers have sprung up. And man 
Alpines adorn the rocky nooks d 
Under glass Carnations were the pi 
health and vigour, as were other pl: 
was in the vineries we got our big 
prise, however, for there, hanging f 
rods, were huge bunches of Mt 
Alexandria Grapes turning to a be 
amber. Lady Downes and Madreshie 
Court were also to be seen, bunches all bein 
of most magnificent proportions and takit 
on the most exquisite bloom. It has s 
been our good luck to see such fine 
even on the mainland, apart from far 
Orkney, and Mr. Dickie is very muc 
congratulated on his successful cultivat 
them.. : W. GR 

Crathes Castle, Crathes. 
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GRASS SEEDS, FERTILISERS, WORM KILLER, &c. 
for LAWNS & SPORTS GROUNDS. 


Any old piece 

of glass— 
with the Chase Alpine Clip, pro- 
vides perfect winter protection for 
“miffy’’ alpines. With Oak peg, 


4/6 per doz., post free. Without 
peg, 3 6. List free from Manager 


CHASE CONTINUOUS 
CLOGHE, 
Pound Road Works, 
GHERDTSEY, SURREY 
II as 
aie i eh 


i. Ce. 43. 


> al 


SELECT NOW 
hr Autumn Planting 


wt Trees, Rees. Alpines, 
_ Hardy Perennials, 
inamental Trees & Shrubs 


We offer an immense Stock of 
jardy, wel!-grown Plants, true 
o name, at reasonable prices. 


Hieresting descriptive Catalogues of 
each department on application. 


200 acres under cultivation. 


i 
iE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 
Barnham, Sussex 


BULB 


GARDEN SHOPS: 
134 Regent Street, W.1 
129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
115 Cheapside, E.C.2 
53a Qn. Victoria St., E.C.4 


CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
POST FREE. 


Suen to HM. the King 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


DUTCH BULES 


Sales by Auction thrice weekly, every 
Monday, Weanesday, and Friday 
MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell 
as above at their Auction Rooms, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 
The lots comprise all the best and most popular varieties, 
arranged in quantities to suit all buyers. Catalogues on 
application to the Auctioneers, as above. 


HEDGE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


7) od ty EY 3: 
WONDER” 


= HEDGE 
1 CLIPPER 


A strong and practical machine that will 

clip any variety of hedge ten times as 

fast as the hand-shears. Nine feet high 

hedges clipped right from the ground. 

Easily adjusted for top clipping. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 
Strong — durable — efficient, 
British throughout. Write 
to Manufacturers for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, or ask 
your dealer. 


JOH. HANSEN 


ASTOR HOUSE, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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POWER’S 


Christmas Hyacinths 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
EARLY FORCING 


L’INNOCENCE ... Pure white 
LA VICTOIRE ... Bright red 

LADY DERBY .. Bright pink 
SCHOTEL . Light blue 

YELLOW HAMMER Yellow 


All, per dozen, 4/6; per 100, 34/- 


Catalogue free. 


Wm. POWER & CO., Waterford 
Nurserymen G Seed Merchants 


‘A marvellous WASP TRAP”’ 


‘A Thousand Wasps 
caught in a DAY ” 


‘Simply astonishing in its effectiveness.” 
‘The very best I have seen and tried.” 
‘* Of vital use to all fruit-growers.” 

real boon to grocers.” 

Such read some of the many testimonials 
received from satisfied users of the 
A C.D. Patent Wasp and Fly 
Traps. 

Price 6/-, medium 4/6, small size 3/6 
post free. Two assorted traps 9/- post 


free. 
Particulars and list free. 


Ape. De 
45, Lee Road Lynton, Devon 


CHEALS'’ 


120 acres 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
Plants, ete. 


COME anpb SEE 


or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 


Landscape Gardening 
J. CHEAL « SONS, ta, 


Crawley, Sussex 


BLOM tor BULBS 


i 
| 
| 
“bply for Catalogue to : 


Messrs. 


| 
i 
i 
7 
| 
| 


NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 


or to 


16, Camomile 


Early Forcing Bulbs ready for despatch now 


E.C. 3 


Street, London, 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Fern Palms (Macrozamias) 


-HIS is a small family of the Cycads, 

natives of Australia. For plants of easy 

growth they do not increase rapidly in 
size, and, therefore, are all the more service- 
able to an amateur with limited accommoda- 
tion. Naturally most of them grow in 
partially-exposed situations, where. they do 
not obtain much shade, neither do they re- 
quire much under cultivation. They will 
stand in a greenhouse temperature during the 
summer, but require at any rate an inter- 
mediate house in winter; and the soil should 
consist of two parts rough sandy loam and 
one part peat. The fine collection of these 
and other Cycadaceous plants which are to 
be found in our national garden at Kew are 
well deserving the attention of all lovers of 
plants. 

M. PLUMOSA is an exceptionally beautiful 
plant. It was introduced from Queensland, 
and the scales of its stem are woolly, the 
leaves are erect and spirally twisted, the 
numerous leaflets being about 8 inches long, 
and are deep green. 

M. Mackenzig is another elegant plant, 
with more spreading leaves than the _pre- 
ceding plants, which are furnished with 
numerous pairs of narrow pointed leaflets of 
a rich deep green. 

M. Frazeri.—This is a superb plant, with 
spreading blackish-green leaves, the, leaflets 
of which are ivory-white at the base, thus 
forming a handsome band along the centre 
from base to apex of the leaf. 

M. CYLINDRICA is a somewhat similar plant, 
whilst 

M. CORALLIPES is a species having long and 
narrow leaflets of a very deep green and 
reddish-brown footstalks. lem be 1h. 


Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazonica) 


With a sufficient number of plants, enough 
heat in which to grow them, and the neces- 
sary forethought in keeping a portion of the 
stock growing while others are subject to 
short rests, an almost continuous succession 
of flowers may be had. It is now generally 
known that this Eucharis will bear being sub- 
mitted to alternate excitement and rest in a 
way that few things will stand. Like others 
who have treated the plant in this manner, I 
have had the same bulbs in flower three 
times within a year, but it is better to be con- 
tent with two crops in that time, as the short 
seasons of forced growth and of equally 
forced rest are apt to weaken the plants. As 
has before been remarked, this Eucharis is 
one of the few plants that do not like to be 
stood near the glass in a light, well-con- 
structed house. It may often be seen strong 
and in faultless condition in old-fashioned 
dark houses or pits where most things would 
respond indifferently; consequently, when 
located in a light position, thicker shading 
material should be used. The plant is an 
exception to most bulbs, the generality of 
which like to have their roots more or less 
confined in the pots in which they are grown; 
specimens that are cramped for room should 
either have larger pots or be divided. Pot- 
ting may be carried out at any time from 
early in spring until the autumn; even in 
the case of large examples that are to be 
broken up there is plenty of time for them to 
get established before the end of summer. 
The bulbs should always be divided with as 
little damage to the roots as possible, for on 
the retention of these depends the future pro- 
gress of the plants. I do not advocate wholly 
breaking up the specimens into single bulbs 
unless they are collectively large and strong, 
as the separation generally causes the pro- 
duction of a crop of flowers when it is more 
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desirable to grow them on until they have 
attained a larger size. With this object, 
where the bulbs are wanting in strength, it 
is often better to move the plants into larger 
pots. Anyone who has a healthy stock of 
this most useful plant will do well now, when 
the insect that is so destructive to it has 
spread so much about the country, to confine 
themselves to such as they already possess. 
I know a case where one of the most suc- 
cessful growers who had a large, healthy 
stock was induced to purchase some bulbs of 
E, candida that turned out to be affected with 
the mite, but it was not discovered until the 
whole stock of.E. amazonica and a fine col- 
lection of Amaryllis were so infected .with 
the pest that after persistent attempts to 
eradicate it the whole had to be destroyed. 
B. 


Chrysanthemums: New certificated 
varieties 


HE first meeting of the present season 
Te the Floral Committee of the National 

Chrysanthemum. Society was held on 
Monday, the ioth inst., at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, 
S.W. Mr. D. B. Crane was re-elected 
Chairman of the Floral Committee for the 
25th consecutive year. — 


There was a splendid array of seedlings on 
this occasion, sent from various parts of 
Great Britain, and most of them showed how 
great has been’ the advance made in the 
character and beauty of the early-flowering 
varieties within the last few years. The 
following sorts received awards :— 


Pink Domino.—A promising border variety 
having flowers about 33 inches in diameter, 
with rather narrow florets, building a bloom 
of even, reflexing form. Colour, mauve- 
pink, quite distinct. Height, 3} feet. First- 
class Certificate. -Shown by Mr. A. W. 
Thorpe, Lichfield. 


Rosin.—An attractive border plant or for 
cutting in sprays. The flowers are about 
2 inches in diameter and are developed in 
pretty sprays on wiry, erect stems, and the 
colour is a beautiful chestnut—lovely in the 
early autumn sun. The dainty flowers are 
finm and crisp, and remind one of the 
blossoms of Crimson Circle, though smaller. 
Height, 3 feet. F.C.C. Also shown by Mr. 
Thorpe. 

O_p GoLtp.—Another promising plant for 
border culture, .The flowers are about 33 
inches in diameter, having florets of medium 
breadth, each flower, without disbudding, be- 
ing borne on a long, erect flower-stalk. 
Colour, old gold, shaded bronze. This 
variety is also good for sprays, each spray 
carrying several excellent blooms. Height, 
2 feet. F.C.C. “Shown by Mr. H. Shoe- 
smith, Jnr., Mayford, Woking, 

Warrior.—Of distinct form and colour. 
The florets are rather narrow, evenly reflex- 
ing. building a bloom of even form about 
33 inches in diameter. Colour, Indian red, 
tipped gold in the centre. Stems nicely 
clothed with foliage. F.C.C. Also shown 
by Mr. Shoesmith, Jnr. 

Tue Asures.—This is sure to become popu- 
lar, not only for its character, but also for the 
colour of its flowers, which may be described 
as rich golden-yellow, In form it is a flower 
of the Massé type, and, as such, will be ap- 
preciated. It is essentially a border plant, 
and will be grown in spray form for market 
in large numbers in due course. Height, 
3 feet. F.C.C.. Shown.by Mr, W, Roots, 
Cranford, Middlesex. 


A promising variety is Champion. It is a 
flower of good form about 3 inches in dia- 
meter “and is borne on long, erect stem. 
Colour, yellow, shaded bronze. 


greenhouse and garage, and other 


September 15, 


NAMES OF PLA 


M. N.—1, Veronica meldensis; 
parviflora; 3, V. Autumn Glory, 
Glen Ariff—Hemanthus Kathe 

A. V. P., Reigate——1, Viburnt 
nana; 2, Muehlenbeckia comple 
Spiraea, probably, must have a 
Sedum spectabilis; 5, Crategus, pre 
coccinea; 6, the Judas Tree (Cen 
quastrum) ; 7, Sedum Telephium pur 
8, Epimedium pinnatum elegans 
you for 2s. sent for the Royal Gar 
Orphan Fund 

Lanarkshive.—1, Sedum:  ceeruleum; 
Naegelia Walmsgate Beauty; 3, Puch 
procumbens. § 

T. W. D.—1, Celsia arcturus; 2, Be 
(flowers all withered up); 3,96 
ruthenica; 4, Aconitum orien 
Anthemis tinctoria grandiflora. 

Howth Castle.—1 and 2, Myrtus 
Clematis Davidiana (not a true clin 
Lavatera cashmeriana; 5, Hypericu 
lum; 6, H. calycinuml; Jone 
Lindleyana; 8, Ilex--ferox arg 
Olearia nummularzefolia; 10, Tle 
Broad Leaf); 11, Smilax rotundifolia 
Berberis (impossible to name 
berries); 13, Eleagnus maculata au 
Hypericum orientale. ‘ Sent witho 
bers: Santolina chameaecyparissus sq 
Rubus odoratus, Hypericum patulum 

Constant Reader.—Codonopsis 0 


NAMES OF FRUITS 

H. L.—The Pears were ‘squaem 
arrival. The variety is probabh 
Marguerite. The flesh of this vari 
and mealy. 1 

Miss W. Broadstone.—Pear squashe 
be Summer Beurré d’Arenberg. 

H. W,, Somerset.—Gravenstein 
dessert or culinary Apple from Si 
December. 

J. S.—Apple Gravenstein, , 

A. Z., Kendal.—The small yello 
Lord Grosvenor, the others are to 
recognise. 

E. M. W., Burnley.—1, Mother 
Annie Elizabeth; 3, Pear Conference: 
Gratioli of Jersey, or Jersey Gratio: 

Wm. B., Essex.—s, Norfolk Be 
Golden Noble; 11, Bramley (very s 
King of Pippins. 

R. Cartwright, Kidderminster, — 1} 
Malster, a variety much planted in 
county years ago. . 


NEWS IN ADVERTISE 


Joseph Fison and Co., Ltd., of 
have issued an attractive booklet de 
the essentials of a good lawn and 1 
be secured. 9 


Among S. M. Wilmot and Co.’s” 
galvanised specialities included in 
list are their excellent garden w 
(the ‘‘ Chelsea,’’), incinerator (“ 
and frame (‘‘ Covent ”’), together 
water cisterns, hose reels, garde 
rollers, and other sundries of i 
gardeners, ia 


Making the most of your green 
The above is the title of a booklet 
studying by anyone contemplating 
tion of a greenhouse as well as by 
are inclined to develop the existing 
into a permanent garden under gli 
booklet ‘‘C”’ (post free on appli 
C. P. Kinnell and Co., Ltd., 65, Sow 
Street, S.E. 1) is a complete guide 
house heating equipment, and useful : 
tions of piping systems to suit a two-ct 
ment house, a combined house and 


ments are included, together with a ¢ 
hensive list of greenhouse accessories 
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THE CATCH OF THE SEASON 


eee MAE 
GLAS 
WASP 


AND 


THE LEADING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


rere are still afew first-class 


TY OFFICES 


be let in the finest modern 
ilding in Fleet Street, where 


REG® N° 7/6/94. 

AN ESTIMATED CATCH OF 
410,000 WASPS AND BLOW 
FLIES CAUGHT IN 3 TRAPS 


a: 


“AS Seg BOT THOUSANDS OF TOMATO CROPS 
BAIT. BEER, ROP3 ENTIRELY SAVED. 


No alteration needed since first introduced. 


x * ° . epmce §=6 IN 2 WEEKS. Be satisfied with the best. Non-poi : 

ery modern convenience is JAM ETC. a pe SS Commended by the Royal Horticultural Soc'ety, 
jailable to firms wanting a CORRY & Go. Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E.1+ Cubic ft. +o ey on ee P6000 Hoe, epee 
ed-a-terre in the centre of the Wasps and Flies leave your Frult and go for the Traps Bao Aa, 9, BU Ne Beet ee, OTUs 

: a F A Ane Sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Stores, Corn CORRY & CO.,Ltd. Shad Thames, London,S.E.1 
e€ opo Is. ccommo ation Merchants, Etc. ORDERS-BY POST MUST HAVE CASH AND POSTAGE. 


WILMOT’S 
All-Steel 


ries from single rooms at 


r £50 Annum 


more expensive and luxu- 
ous suites. One of the many 
4 . . 

atures of Bouverie House is 
e best lift s rvice in London. 
‘rite for particulars and 
»)pointments to view— 


GARDEN 


Ss Goods 


oo # i : 
me” Wi 
u i le 


\\_ bees 
* fee 


‘a \ 


Tp 


Secretary, 


'3NN. BROTHERS, LTD. 


‘* CHELSEA” Barrows. Galvanised. Fullsize, carry up to3 cwt., light enough for ladies’ use 2G/= 


| ““CAPSTAN” Hose Reels. Galvanised or Enamelled. Made in four sizes .. from s/G& 
; “COVENT” Frames (Patent). For Seedlings and Cuttings, real sun traps. Two sizes, 
18 x 24in. and 18 x 36 in. two light and three light; prices without glass .. S/- and B/G 
i ** WILMOT” Destructors(Patent). Double lined. Galvanised body. Will burn grass cuttings 
garden and household refuse. Five sizes Garden, Hospital, and Factory use ... from 35S/- 


“ BONFIRE” Burners (Rd ). Capable of burning all garden rubbish. Black or Galyd, from az2/- 
WRITE FOR GARDEN CATALOGUE AND AGENT’S NAME 


S.-M WILMOT & Co., Ltd. Makers, 22, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL 


EET STREET,E.C. 


HAYWARD’S EXHIBIT AT ROYAL CH ELSEA SHOW 

firm who can give better value for money than can be got elsewhere should exhibit their Greenhouses. Thousands of readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from every part of the 

‘gdom have now seen HAY WARD's No. 20A, No. 22A, and No. 23, and their Heating Apparatuses at the-above Show this year and proclaimed them better value than ever. We 

‘rantee to supply them exactly as those that were exhibited, therefore you now have a splendid opportunity of getting a good Greenhouse at the cheapest possible price that a good one can 

applied at. We supply everything of the best quality and finish, fixed up here in sections into its proper place and carefully numbered ready for bolting and screwing together again on 

‘very, 21 oz. glass cut to the exact sizes and angles for every opening, carefully-packed in boxes with all bolts, screws, brads, zinc, and putty. YOU have nothing extra to pay for, we supply 
everything Carriage Paid to your address in England and Wales, also 500 miles from London into Scotland and Ireland, 10 per cent. extra, all at our risk. 


No. 22A. ‘Span Roof Greenhouse to 
fix on your Brickwork 


No. 2 size BOILER 


We recommend this 
Heating Apparatus with 
pipes on two sides. 
NOTE.—Wealso quote 
for 4 inch pipes on one 

side. ; 
Carriage Paid. | 


'To suit | Heating Apparatus| Supply Heating 
Green- as above, pipes Apparatus with 
house on 2 sides. pipes on 1 side. r: c : 
Long. Boiler. £s. d. Boiler. Seed. d £ c mae 
7 ft. No.2 610 0 No. 1 2 0 0 brickwork. ly c7ettss ga tts Be Ou noe 0) 0 12.0 011756 price for 
8 ft. INOn 2, G5). 0 No. 1 yeh eat) 8 ft. S ft.) phe OF -91 0 Oo 1310 WS Oe fixing in 
9 ft. Won? 7 10) 0 Re, al | By Long. Wide. os Ge Of “ett fof Ji a1, 40 0 15 0 1. 2.6 Sounsarden 
loft. No. 2 7 IT 6 No. 1 S100 10 ft. jhaae <5 EO oye || Atoese 7 ite FS lS jello (0) (O30) 1 S10 b to 40 
loft. Noe2-) 7510 0 No: 2. 6 0 0 ft ef. 2) 19°10 0 | 10-£t. Sifts LOmtO nO: 0 18 0 | bh 5 70 u. 
12 ft. ior G7 15: 0 Non 20 10) 90: 1s) LO CHI sO) OM O nleete tte Site eee LO Os) ee O50) 110 0 miles from 
a5 ft. No. 2 8-10 0 No: 2) 6725) 0 Pyle Poo Tal) Oy. Wat: Of ite eS 19070) 5) 1 <4 0 | ae 63 as Meripieat 
15 ft. No: 2; 38 15 0 No! 2 9'7 5 0 DEN MAO tes wekt 490 0! (lo tte lO ae gah pale ue Up ete) J 17 6 
20 ft Nemas910"'0 } No. 2” 8 0 0 i, NORA Nan O_O Oe Horis TOM eee oor LOmO 11 si) 50, 2 10, 0 
5 <a z a = ay aes Sa = se — =, 
| —— SSS = = = —— 
lice 36/- the set of six. 6/- 5 /- Estimates for Heating any Size Greenhouse. Phone New Cross 0180, and make your own 
/ Pe 4 appointment for inspection. any day, and at any time. 
ouR PORTABLE HAND ah hed tay eae ey eee — pork anion Gee es Bra) elects oae 
g ip i e following s1Z€8 :— . 4 a m . Paul's ation. ive mins. tr m 
Soin. Orne by 20iy isin. by 18an., 16 in, by 15in., and 14in, by 12in. from Hill, Brockley; ten mins. New Cross Stations. 
Price 36/- the set of six complete, or separately at the prices, with AS OUR CUSTOMERS and even OTHER 
glass. Orders over 30/- Carriage Paid 300 miles. BUILDERS acknowledge that ours are the best 
value, we strongly advise inspection before ordering 


SPECIAL OFFER 21 0z, GLASS. elsewhere. 


LIST oF HIGH-CLASS MOTOR GARAGES POST FREE if you mention this paper List post free if you mention this paper. 


simply FREE on RAILS, put Carriage Paid to YOU at our Risk. 


S.E. 4 


£64 Post Card or ’P.ione New Cross 0180 for our List, Post Free. GOODS not 


RD & CO., 


“aE 
We.are the Only Firm who cut GLASS to fit and supply Putty, Bolts, &c., FREE. 
i f No. 22A. | Prices of No. 20A : : | If with rain- 
res o m : Greenhouse. Carriage If with 4 in. by water gutters Send for 
Carriage paid. paid. 3.in. sleepers. | and down pipes. : Z 
Ready for fixing on your | Jong. Wide. asad Sly | Sparel cheapes 


Brockley Road, London, 


prericte Despatch. G F5 H AYWA 


undreds ot Testimonials. 


Vill 


rane Ne are ice 6/- per i SS eerromeereees +1 
Treated. “Usual P“Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. ROCOSOG 
ry GA DEN seastg OY, 
My LIGHTS 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRIC 


SEND FOR FREE LAIsT 


AMATEUR 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


ge from £5 5 O 


RUSTIC POLES from 4/6 per doz. HOUSES 
from 
CARDEN FRAMES be yee 


from S&l 
CARDEN EDCING 


Tsual price 5/- per 100 ft. 
Usuey Pe Redaced Price a6 per 100 ft. 


Plain. 


eee 


from 3/= 


CARDEN SHEDS 
from £3 10 6 


from 4/3 


a ih 


SPAN ROOF GROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 


WP Height 8 ft. Usual Reduced | from £5 5 O 
ys Price Price 
M4 4ft.path.. .. 5/9 Bie 
y 4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 V9 
5 ft path .. 11/6 10/ 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


Rat iy | ee 
yer Des es 


A. TURRELL & SONS ct, 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. 


BOOKS FOR 


PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING 
By J. W. Morton, F.N I.A.B. Price 10s. 6d net. 


“The word ‘practical’ is more than justified . . , whether’ the reader be 
a beginner or a grower of long experience, he will find much that will both 
interest and be new to him.”’-—Estates GAZETTE. 


THE DISEASES OF GLASSHOUSE PLANTS 
By W. F. BEWLEY, D.Sc. Price 12s. 6d. 


“The book is full of good, sound common sense, and the remedies 
suggested are as practical as it is possible to make them... . Every grower 
should obtain a copy.”"—FRuiT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE TRADES JOURNAL. 


SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING 
By P. J. FRYER, F.C.S,, F.I.C. With 82 illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. 


“Can be strongly recommended to the grower.’’—JOURNAL OF THE RoyAL 


HorRTICULTURAL SOcIETY. 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND WEED 


KILLERS 


By E. BourcartT, D.Sc. Cheap E -ition. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


INSECT PESTS OF THE HORTICULTURIST: 
Their Nature and Control 
By, K. Ni SMITH, -A:R-C/S a .1:C ai iete WADSWORTH, and 
J. C. M. GARDNER, D.LLC., F.E.S. Cheap Edition. Paper 
covers, Price 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH WEEDS: 
Their Identification and Control 
By RICHARD Morsg, F.R.H.S., and Ray PALMER, F.Z.S., 
F.E.S. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘“ British Weeds’ provides a concise and accurate guide to the identi- 


fication and control of weeds... a most useful accomplishment.’’—TuE 
FIELD. 


ERNEST BENN_ LIMITED, Bouverie 


————SSS—=—=$O)09aOnNnDOO9D9S 


Published by BENN BroturErs Lrp , 


RUSTIC SUMMER “sana 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 


Pi PRL LLL ees from 12/6 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 
Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 
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SEED FRAMES 
These Frames are very useful for } 
serving seeds and bulbs a,ainst fro 
are made of tongued and grooved he: 
and very warm. ‘rhe light is hung 
back and can be opened to different positions. 
glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 
Usual price, 136. Reduced Price, 10/- 


“ 
r~ <P TG Py 
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INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, en 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chi 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and be 
cinerator on the market. , 4 

Usual price .. 


Reduced Price 
RUSTIC FLOWER STAND 


from £1 


.. 16/6 each, 
.. 12/6 each, 


RUSTIC TABLE | 
from 12/6 | 


PORTABLE MOTOR 
HOUSE 
from £5 15 O 


wt 


G.1.), FOREST HILL, S.E. 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 
Established 75 years. 


GARDENERS 


THE COMMERCIAL GROWERS’ SERIES — 


A series of small practical handbooks written by special 
for the use of market gardeners, fruit growers, nurserymen, € 
Each volume in paper covers. 2s. 6d, net. 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING 


By J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., F.R.H.S., President of # 
March and District Fruitgrowers’ and Nurserymen’s Association % 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE a. 
By J. W, Morton, F.N.LA.B., F.R.HLS. ve. | 


“The grower who cultivates a crob with brains stimulated by MU 
Morton's little book may reasonably expect to make a profit.’’—FAR 
EXPRESS. 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE | 


By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “Fruit Grower.” } 


“The writer's advice is good and thoroughly up-to-date . 


..@ most | 
useful little book.’’—JoURNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. , 7 


“ Quite one of the best cultural manuals ... the author writes as @ 
genuine expert who has been through the mill.""—HorTIcULTURAL ADVERTISER 


PROFITABLE BUSH FRUIT CULTURE 
By J. W. Morton, F.N:I:A.B., F.R.H.S. 


154, Fleet 


House, Stre 


Printed by the Onancery LANE PRINTING Works, Lrp, 
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FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES « BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS + THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


-No. 2585 


Saturday, September 22, 1928 


TWOPENCE 


(NING ILLUSTRATED” 48 regia- 
the General Post Office as a News- 
The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
rect, London, H.C. 4. 


GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
yrts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
lise, also many beautiful New Seedling varieties. 
atalogue free. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


SES, IRISES, etc., for Pots and Bedding. Finest 
valogue with directions for culture of Bulbs in 
‘-BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, 


{ 


| 


"3 FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 


‘et Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
sGARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO., 
Lirgh. 


/HOME-GROWN. BULBS. New 


ed Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 
he Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
‘now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
» B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 


CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


IES New Illustrated Catalozue containing full 
'; of the best new and standard varieties will be 
jon application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
arms, Wisbech. 


\NA SINO-ORNATA. Dazzling azure 


/tsin late Autumn. Young pot plants for immed- 
5s. per dozen, postage and packing paid for cash 
-OLARENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six Hills 
(renage, Herts. 

4 


EX SUPPORTS for BULBS in BOWLS 
\t your blooms topple over. Practically invisible. 
iMag your bulbs. Send p.c. for full particulars and 
west stockist.—THE STAKET CO., Biddenham, 


q 
| JONES, 


Dee ete! BE 


Ryecroft Nurseries, 
, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 
| MEDAL Collections Delphiniums, 
. Hardy Phlox, ete. 
scial Offer in WHERE TO BUY page, 
September 8th. 


MILL'S PILLS and POWDERS ‘have 
Lhousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
) herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
IMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


4 


| GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
S— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
} SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

} 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


: Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. [Illustrated 
: 


BATHS, Nesting Boxes. Sundials, 
‘and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
‘N, 17, Eecieston Street, 5. W. 1. 


id WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
if al Tron and Wire work of every description, 
| Tron Fencing and Tree Guards. Catalogue 767. 
on Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennei Railing, 769. 
cing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate iiste.— 
‘PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ATERER’S — Bulbs for 
naturalizing, etc. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants including large 
collections of Trises, Lupins, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, ete. 
WATERER'S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ever- 
green flowering and hedge making shrubs, climbers, etc. 
WATERER’S Roses, Fruit trees, and Strawberry plants. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues now ready, post free. 
fs WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
e LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


forcing, bedding, 


Ww DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 
: Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S | Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dablias, 

Fruit Trees, Glatioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 
IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 


Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


A GOLDEN OFFER to 
DAFFODIL LOVERS. 


1 Bulb each 12 choice unnamed seedlings .. 10s. 
3 Bulbs ,, ‘9 ” ” ys 208, 
6 F x r a wp 458. 
12 808 


Carriage and packing ‘free for cash with order. ‘Bulb List on 
application._THE WELSH BULB FIELDS, St. Asaph. 


AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES. — New List, 


containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Clean, 


healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. : 


Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 


[ae BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 
ford. 


ORDER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 
varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d, 50 in 50 ditto 
from 25s. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


Re ae ae BULBS 
For Immediate Potting. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS 
(Single White). 
Doz: «: 100 
Extra large a lls. 6d i. 90s. 
Selected large... 75s. 


UTTON & “sons Hf, ERRARY.OR THE 


Reading. 


BLAckMorE & LANGDON, Stwelhe SHin 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. 


Catalogue free. 


Woop, Sa UNIVERSITY AFALLINGIS 


Formal and Rose 
Gardens, ete. 
Advisory Visits, 
Plans. 
UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 
now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return.— GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


$ 4, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d.; 

ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 48. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d. ; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—_WEBSTER'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


l S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’'S as above. 
ODDER FOR EVER positively by only once 

planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep, etc. Details from above address. 


EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or poten sonata = 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor an ‘imber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W.18. 


Give PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm- 
ing and unique effect. : 

Broken waste MARBLE SLABS and T.UMPS, mixed colours. 

Slabs (fair sizes), 25s. a ton; Lumps, 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
Also TILES (blemished) for paths. 


FARMER & BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 63, West- 
minster Bridge Road, §.H. 1. 
HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans. Hops. Arches. Green- 
houses. Tomatoes. Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tlexibie, 
steei-stranded, and waterproot covered. Sevyerai thicknesses. 
from 17s. 3d. mile (fuil 1.760 yards). Smail lots auoted. Post 
card to-day tor free sampies and list of 300 bargains. —GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING ior Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy tor rustic work, 


rs i ii coping, reckery. : 
steps, ane. VINT & BROS. Idie, Bradford, Yorks. 


LUG -TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—_F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


ORNISH BULBS for early bloom next 


season. Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 


Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
Y ORK 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme., Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


‘NREENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—*‘ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt.. Kegs extra: 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, os. 6d. 
each. Carnage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, éc. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WANTED 


Vest: aint Dry Pauieey Manure, 5s. per ewt. 
5 ewt. 20/-, in bags; £:0.r. FORD, Burton's, Chalfont 8. Giles. 


Pees R OULTRY MANURE, sacked, 3s. acwt. 
f.o.r.—R. H. POCKLINGTON, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


GARDEN NETTING 


YARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, 15s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, —— 


O IRIS GROWERS. — The American Iris 


Society is making 4 bibliography, and, as a section of it 
comprises catalogues, they are anxious to know what Iris 
catalogues have been published. If you have issued such a 
catalogue, would you kindly send a copy, also answer the follow- 
ing questions :— 

In what year did you start the publication of your Iris 
catalogue? 

In w vhat year did you start the publication of your Iris list? 

Ts it illustrated? In colour? 

What is the exact title ? 

Did you ever issue an Iris catalogue that was discontinued ? 

Did you ever issue an Iris list that was discontinued? 


If you ever listed Irises, please send a catalogue. 


All particulars should be sent to-—THE AMERICAN IRIS 
SOCIETY, c/o EK. A. S. Peckham, Davenport. Neck, New 
Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IG HT IT AND LEAVE IT. aris deal Stove 
for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


(\ARDEN WIRE CHEAP !!—Great for train: 


ing fruit trees, Tomatoes, Logans, Peas, Beans, Hops; 
arches, greenhouses, tying, fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, steel- 
stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, from 
17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post card 
to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. —-GREEN’S 
GOVERN MENT § STORES, 783, Albert Street, _Lytham. 


( AK LEAF- MOULD (100 years lay), 38. 


per ae ; 40s. perton. Direct from woods. Sifted in sacks. 
Fre e cel —PLU CK, Dodnash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


PLANTS, &e. 


D ARE -PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
varieties, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


1928, free.—DE LAET, 


Conti Catalogue, 

Contich, Belgium. 
OSES (STANDARDS) from 2s. 3d. each. 
) Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 


thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s. doz —A. ROBER 
Thorpe Green Nurse ty (Dept. G.I), Surrey. 


ERNARDINO, 


Crystal, beautiful Bicolor Leedsii. 
5s. doz.—T. M. BROOKS, Tarvin, Chester. 


ULBS fr om 5d. doz. Please send for List (free). 
—STEPHEN BENSON, F. -R.H S., , Seedsman, Charfield. 


Splendid 


TS, F.R.H.S., 


well-known Giant Incomp. ; 
Good Bulbs, 6d. each, 


V10LETs for Borders, Frames, Pots. 


clumps, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 
Admiral Avellan, Semperfiorens. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
Lady H. Campbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de ‘Brazza, 7s. 6d. 
dozen. My complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
STONE, Sturmer, Hay erhill. Established 200 years. 


YDRANGEA HORTENSIS in variety, bushy 
outdoor grown plants, 18s. to 30s. per doz. Draczena 
Australis, 30s. doz Hardy Fan Palms and Bamboos. Send for 
interesting list of Hardy Flowering Shrubs.—TRESEDER & 
Co., Nurseries, Truro. 


ARE SINGLE PEONIES, 


) plant themnow. For full dederinure list kindly apply 
F. GIFFORD » Montague Nursery, Horne hurch, Hssex.— 


YENTIANA VERNA. 12 clumps, 6]-, free ; 


12 Parnassia Alpina real rock plant, 6'- ; 6 Guemnda Roots. 
4/--—O’ K ELL Y, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


strong roots, 


(TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 
h) culture Certificate), 10 varieties 5s. per 100, carriage pad. 


Send for list.—A. BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. 
John, Wisk ech. 


N\ ‘OST EASTERLY NURSERY. —For hardy 
SY stuff. 


Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Lavender, 10s. 100; Golden Privet, 
twice transp. Poplar trees, Euonymus, Scotch Spruce (Doug)as), 
Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Lavender, Silver Privet, Arbor 
Vit, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz. ; Privet, oval Evergreen, 2 ft., 
2s. 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz. ; Gooseberries, Currants (Giant 
Black, Red), 3s. doz. ; Strawberry (Royal Sovereign), 3s. 6d. 100; 
Early Spring Cabbage, 1s. 100; Wallflowers, 50 1s. 6d. Carriage 
ls. Catalogue free, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Bushes. —E. GAYE 
Oulton Broad Nurseries, Low estoft. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


Cee FISH, Water At sties and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catal 
Guide, 4d., post free.—HAIG, Be idee peend 


TUITION 


I ‘ORTICULTU RAL 


CLASSES. 
R.H.S. Exams. 
Maidenhead. 


(\ORRESPONDENCE 


J 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Many Testimonials. Coaching f 
Write—W. WOODWARD, R.ELS., Northfield 


CLASSES R.H.S. 
Exams. conducted by practical gardener who has passed 


them.—CROSLAND, Springtield GC ttag 
lane, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, S Opisie Mee naa 


WV .—20,000 to 24,000 Privets, about 

18 in. high, for planting October or early ovomber! 
delivered Horden Station (L. & N.E.R.).— HENRY BELL 
& SONS (RYHOPE), LTD., Ryhope. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEAD GARDENER seeks Situation where 


several are kept; life experience all branches; first-class 
knowledge Roses, Alpines, Herbaceous, Indoor Fruit and 
Plants ; excellent references ; age 35.—W. WATTS, The Gardens, 
Watlands House, Scaynes | Hill, Sussex. 


NDER-GARDENER or LABOURER, 


37, seeks sit., used to general work, lawns, spade-work, 
landscape ; private, etc., refs.— J. GALE, 99, Kingsgate Road, 
West Hampstead, London. 


N AN, 382, seeks permanent situation in gar- 

dening ; ; 2 years’ horticultural training, some experience ; 
opportunity badly needed; willing worker; married when 
pyr good references. —HIORRIGAN, 31, Grotto Gardens, 
Margate. 


age 


PLEASE MENTION 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


PASS IT ON 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 


would be of special interest to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of apost card. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


EEP your Tomatoes fror 

with XL ALL Whi 
Vapour—by far the most ¢ 
ful weapon, yet unique inits] 
lessness to the Tomatoes ¢ 
stage of growth. Of all n 
men, seedsmen, or flo 


XL ALL WHITE-FLY V 
G. H. RICHARDS Li 


234, Borough High Street, London, $<£ 


EFFECTIVE 
1/3 tin makes 10 galls. 3/+ tin makes 25 
4 Supplied by all Merchants, or direct fi 
‘Luda,” (Dept. 1) 51, Newland, Line 


NEW SEASON’S DUTCH TULIP BULBS, 


top grade stuff, 12 centimetres and over, Varieties 
Murillo, William Copeland, Princess Elizabeth, also Pay 
White Narcissi. Price 6/- per hundred, 3/6 for fifty, carriag 
paid anywhere, your selection or assorted, Speci! 

quotations for quantities. ‘ 


DEATLLAE YF, 
Bulb Importer, 4a, DYER STREET, LEED 


ie « 


8 : _— 4 
Michaelmas Daisie 
For all the latest and most beauti- | 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERI 


BRITAINS - BEST - BOILERS 


HEATING APPARATUS. FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS-ANY PIPE ARRANGEMENT 
Lists For Greenhouses: Garages Morlshors <\. STATE SIZE, 
ESTIMATES (V7 


ES os = 5 
2 Hours Boiler - ~Wembley Boiler. Meet <all Water 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD,, 


CENTRALAno DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS. 


A.B.C.Boiler 
258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 
VICTORIA STATION, SW.1. 


7 lbs., 3/6; 14 lbs., 6/= 5 28 Ibs., 


CLAY & SON, 


THE LEADING 


Sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops a 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

10/~; 56 lbs., 18/~; 112 lbs., 52/~. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only gwarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


* 


Or, if unable to 


nber 22, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


lil 


When | [sienna G. 
You Buy Bulbs of Red Spider! 


Let Desire -be Guided AE eas 


by Reason VOLCK 


he merit of a bargain lies in ; Pelee ogee ok tere ferent 
eae tae Glad the | Prue rrr rales Peed eatery paapy rian 
price of the goods supplied. GEO. MONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden, London 
Cheapness is relative. 
Rubbish and Disease are ’ 
j 
DENHAM’S BULBS Merete ccc DOWNER’S LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


For really good Bulbs Try this Test— The rich harmonious colours combine 
- at moderate prices send to If, when you _ receive my together with magnificent effect. 
bulbs or when they have Mixed colours 18/- doz. 
ERT SYDEN HAM LTD. flowered, you are not SS Apply for catalogues — 
! : satisfied with your bargain, i 
NBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM will return your payment Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
iist, with article describing the method of in full. Chichester. 


ig Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


a hed such oe you cannot lose 
_ an tirel f inest Stock 
TS a er good faith and eat Acdee ae ae ROSE Le TREES Nursery | Protee 
} it roth d ffered. J ee ee Ss. 
.ASS HOUSES know oh Bieta tine. FRUIT-TREES Se Ue lig a oaae: 


free on applica- 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


tion; also list of 


Compare these prices— 


Herbaceous and 
RP BROS & KNIGHT LTD mm =61,500 Snowdrops -. eeemlor: 20/- SH RU BS, etc. Alpine Plants. 
. 5 500 May-flowering Tulips (mixed) for 20/- 
Horticultural Builders and m Collection of from 10 to 30 var- H, MER Mer EaEn ea SONS, Ltd., 
: ieties most popular May-flower- BERG, 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. Ming Tulips re cs Ty. ne dIG: 100 SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 
URTON-ON-TRENT 500 Daffodils or Narcissi (mixed) for 20/- 
ee Collection of 10 popular varieties 7/6 100 , 
a better varieties.. 15/- 100 LS ym SENS 
1,500 Spanish or Dutch Iris - Z ide 
(mixed) ... for 20/- 
50 home grown L. candidum ... for 20/- 


Notes from Maidstone. 


th id Mm Ihaveh 
) ave harvested a splendid crop of Tulips. 
OUGHT Any of the following at 1/- doz. or 7/6 
IRON ae 
Bouton d’Or, Clara Butt, Tonnaye, 


GATES & WnUEnEU Farncombe Sanders, Picotee, W. Cop- 


land, Inglescombe Pink or Yellow. 


PN FENCING * ane eee variéties to choose from 
fac SROF EVERY : ee : ; 
‘inn DESCRIPTION Bargains in Daffodils 


&Y 


oH 


BTS 


tos 


BUNYARD’S ROSES. 


scarce and difficult to obtain. 


doz. doz. bie new Rose Catalogue 
IPD ; Emperor... ... 1/6 Weardale Per- 
hy Ue Van Sion vee 1/3 fection... ob 6/6 48 Now read and con- 
multe 7 are Will Scarlett ... 4/- Dosoris ..._ ... 6/- % d 
Glory of Noord- Golden Spur ... 1/- ns all the best Novelties, 
wijk se, 3/- ‘Poet Narcissus 1/- e8: faans : 
Whitewell ... 3/6 White Lady ... 1/- p SRN em ees itads 
Spring Glory... 3/- Cossack ... ... 4/- eS and a sp a 
Horace ... ... 2/6 Bernardino ... 4/6 vagrant Old.World 
Cheerfulness ... 7/6 Sweet Scented f of the fi One: 
Lady Moore ... 7/6 Jonquils ... 1/3 j ERICH TOre 
Double White Poeticus 7/6 100 | Wy Roses, many of 
Scores of other varieties equally as cheap. o 


All clean true stocks. 


Some of the above represent my 
Standard List Prices; some are 
special. In either case there is no 
time nearly so good as “ Right 


= : George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 
Now” to secure your bargains. 


The Royal Nurseries, 
Est. 1796. 


Delay is the thief of opportunity. 


Herbert G. Longford, 


Fall List Bulb Grower, 
on Request ABINGDON, BERKS. 


Maidstone. 


1V 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Fertillizer 
per 20/. cwt. 


LAWN FERTILIZER 


per 20/- cwt. 
Carriage Paid. 
The Heckmondwike Chem. Co,, Ltd. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


be solued Free 
. JOHNSTON, 
caw exalt CRAN LEIGH 


HECKMONDWIKE 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40, ood inuse gas 


size of house. 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 
Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


= For reduced prices of Boiler and Complete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


fixed by an 
amateur 


Write at once for special price, state 


Address, Dept. H. ey 


BASK HTS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


Don't Bis cheap paint, buy 


en 
Widger’s ‘“ Stand dard 
Best for Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden ; 
and Furniture. 6/6 7 Ibs. ; 12/6 14 lbs. pre 
G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., au 


14, aa Road, PLYMOUTH; _ 
» Holdenhurst Road, BOUR 


Greenhouses from Peniine Honus from 
£5 0 0 £1°12°6 


£3 
Bungalows, Garages, Rus‘ic Houses, and Pouliry Ap 
of every cal 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket ok 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSE 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS “ON APPROVAL) 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S., will help every Gardener, whether working 


for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 


GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making— Potting—Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF. —Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes—Sweet Peas—Forcing Bulbs — ‘ Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums— Catch Crops—Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—-Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Koses in 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 
Marketing— Index. 


EACH VOLUME DEMY 68wo. 


PRICE 22/6 net each. 


They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 each 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flowering} 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and 
on—Summer Treatment— Enemies—Cutting and kin 
the Flowers—Older Plants and Indoor Planting—1 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Seed— 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other 
Carnations— Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks—In 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET | 
CONTENTS IN BRIEF. ~ Annuals—Biennials Hea 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks—Chrysaa- 
themums—Glasshouse Flow ers—Bulbs—AsparagusFronds 
and Smilax, etc. ( 


DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES-and SHRUBS 
CONTENTS IN BRIEF. sree Plants — Flowering 
Shrubs — Conifers— Window Box Evergreens — Harey 


Climbers, etc. 


(Postage 2d. extra or 6d. for og 
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>ORITE «tte insecrs 
Of all Seedsmen 


SON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


47 SNOWDROPS 


The first harbingers of Spring ! 
SouND, HEALTHY BULBs, 


3/- per 100, 25/- per 1,000, cge. pd., c.w.o. 


LAXTON'S | 
HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS, LTD,, 0 *STRAWBERRI ES hi 
Growers and Merchants, oe f, Primate, Duke, and Royal 
, LOUTH, LINCS. (Trade enquiries invited) iF Be Y upien:, of ah ; Plants 
varieties. List and Cultural 
Hints gratis. 


ron BuULES hd 


i ae 

Sales by Auction thrice weekly, every Jar) ] ®) i, rey 

day, Wednesday, and Friday vie KS 

3. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell CUARANTEED CLEAN ae HEALTHY STOCK 


as above at their Auction Rooms, 


8, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 
mprise all the best and most popular varieties, Ny / 


1 quantities to suit all buyers. Catalogues on 


pplication to the Auctioneers, as above. 
for Autumn Planting 


Best Felt for LIGHT ROOFS 
‘ds. 5/SEe by | yd. 


om all Ironmongers, or— 
NEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London 


Fruit Tree Roses: Alpines, 
Hardy Perennials, 
Ornamental Trees & Slralte 


We offer an immense Stock of 
hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
to name, at reasonable prices. 


Interesting descriptive Catalogues of 
each department on application. 


200 acres under cultivation. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 


Barnham, Sussex 


HEATING ogS- Indispensable 


a 


“ENHOUSE GARAGE OR. WORKSHOP. 
LUSTRATED erst POST FREE. 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 


and’ lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


| THE BEST AND 
intment CHEAPEST 


WI a bed a 1 
All-Steel 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines,, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No waiting! 


All orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


State quantity of 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


li = 


<< 
pi 


Vv 


Glass cut to any size, Write for prices, Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glaas and Builders’ Merchants, 

31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BULBS 


Finest Quality at Lowest Prices 


NURSERY STOCK of every description. 
Enquiries invited. Write for New Bulb Catalogue. 


‘JOHN RUSSELL (Hampstead), LTD. 


Devonshire Nurseries, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3 
And Wellington Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS 


CHATER’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
Strong Plants, October to March 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/= 


To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/s dozen. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 
JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 
W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 
- ESTD. 1889. 
. TWN = Makers of— 
TK CONSERVATORIES 
‘al I Ss PLANT HOUSES 
CA GAN Es 
IGHTS 
eee UL] GARDEN LIGHTS 
GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 
OFFICES 
MISSION HALLS 
STABLES 
RECREATION ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 
Catalogue Post Free. 
W.&A EDCELL, Ltd. 
17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


in the Garden 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, 
VEGETABLE MANURE cafe 
fect Food—1 owt., 30/-; 56 lb., 16/«; 
28 lb., 9/-; 14 lb., 5/°; 71b., B/=; tins, 1/3 
and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESS- 
ING MANURE —an excellent stimu- 
lant—56 lb., 17/-; 28 lb., 9/6; 141b., 5/6; 
7 Ib., 3/23 tins, 1/3. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


Goods 


each size required 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


rd Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
LWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


*“* CHELSEA ”’ Barrows. Galvanised. Fullsize, carry up to 3 cwt., light enough for ladies’ ue @BG/= 


a * Reels. Galvanised or Enamelled. Made in four sizes from &/6& 
oe COVENT" pres (Patent). For Seedlings and Cuttings, real sun traps. Two sizes, 
18 X 24in. and 18 X 36 in. two light and three light; prices without glass ... S/- and B/G 


oa 4 Patent). Double lined. Galvanised body. Will burn grass cuttings 
eed - peeteaenty eee Five sizes Garden, Hospital, and Factoryuse... from ZBS/=- 
‘* BONFIRE” Burners (Rd.). Capable of burning all gardenrubbish. Black or Galvd. from BB/- 


WRITE FOR GARDEN CATALOGUE AND AGENT’S NAME 
S. M. WILMOT & Co., Ltd,, Makers, 22, St. Philip's; BRISTOL 
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Small Orchards powwow ae: 


] LS MUU YY My 
N tt i 1 1 > ExIARSC LEE ta Y Our Australian Gladioli have rece 
NO matter how small or large Y 7 y, warm welcome from many English 
the orchard, it pays to use Stictite 7 y American growers who consider rie any 
Tree Banding Compound. 5 Y eee holding their own amongst the 
4 ; ; Y % world’s best. 
Winter Moth rises from the soil > FERTIVIZERS y We are now offering a few new 
early in October or late September, 7 Fee Y which possess the large flowers, super 
and the females (being wingless) 0 CARDEN & LAWN ] ae one spikes so eminently sui 
at once crawl up the tree trunks in l j oA 
order to deposit their eggs in the 7, Lawns should now be re-con- Y peach 98, per dod salmon pink with searlet 
branches / ditioned after the wear and y AME TH YST—Lilso rose, beautiful spike, 5, 
a Y tear of the summer months. sh 
By banding the trees with Stictite 7 CANBERRA. Goring: peraee prot ora 
in the autumn you can prevent the eggs 7 FISONS Y, LA ra cach, 18! distinct flaked pink of exquisite 
; : : i * ‘= eac per doz 
being laid, and so avoid having to spray /; LAW NW GUANO y MARM cnelS open cor flower snd pikeean het 
for the caterpillars in the spring. j, 7A Combound Fersiicer) 7 lavender, 5/- each, 50/- per doz. 
SK - Y Pp MELISS A Butt yellow, tinted pink, pure yellow centy 
1 lb. of Stictite will do 9 to 12 trees ] it bee, gtecure “yr patent fertilizer ee each “ 24/- Joe : £ a 
Dp : : Tas: ontains foods in various — mense 
of about 8 in. diameter. l forms ‘i a does mot burn the crass. ] Tela oranges 20. cachy 400 per don spike 
ulcKly stren ens oot system, = 
} Ib., 1/6 (postage 6d.); 1 Ib., 2/9 . Peat boa smooth, and fae ) Pigs ote Or euch, 6 per doz, Pu 
(noriageta Je 2ibe 56 (oostagedd,): | |) Yardof owt toa'Tennig Court PALL AS Very ele inveober or nears a 
41b., 108. (postage 9d.): 7 lbs., 17/6 Y PRICES IN BAGS. Y AVERLLL Rory salmon, yellow blotch, 1/6 each, 19 
(postage, 1/-). / 7 Ibe. 8 /-; 14 Ybs,, 5/-; 28 lbs., 9/-3 Z GERTRUDE BWRREYV—LExquisite shade of 
Greadeyroot Paper, 5 ins. wide :— 7 S715) phone 25/-, cariage paid Y nds 1/6 ed 137 per me pe 
6 yds., 2d. ; 12 yds., 3d. ; 25 yds., —Very large, rich coppery crimson, 
6d.; 50 yds., 9d.; 100 yds.. 1/6; . FISONS POWDER 7 aa: sie sich erimson, ceekin HOO 
ato yaa 2 > WORM KILLER | oer ae 
Write for Descriptive Folder /; More effective than other preparations. 7 TI AN Enormous flowers, salmon pink, 1/6 ie | 
/} Deadly to worms. Use 4 ozs. to the j ENSiON Gnadee eearlet, white blotch, suai 
Stictite sea ie Re teh Sieey y Pree ‘Sealey wiBA ) 1/6 each, 19/- per doz. 
Seedsmen, orists, Ironmongers, 7/-; y O ach of the above set, 15 superb Asralian var 
Chemists, & Stores. Ifany difficulty, 7 Lae 3: ie ewe a: 28 Ibs, paid. VY) value 64/6, for 47/6 post free. 
please write to ABOL LIMITED, Y TE FOR Y Orders should reach us from October to ol 
11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 7 FISONS’ woociRr “LAWNS.” 1 us to dispatch in time for English planting. 
| JOSEPH FISON, if ,CO.. LTD., , Illustrated Sipe yon Jor” 198 
Y Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and 7 
Da Lawn Renovation. Y ERREY BROS., ‘ 


fair 


| eaeattaleateatealeattoateateateateateledeallh 


~ ® ! ee. 
tl C tl te Gladiolus Specialists, 
CAMPERDOWN, VICTORIA, AUSTR 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
AUTUMN SHOW 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S HALLS, Ss 


Vincent Square and Greycoat Street,, Westminster, 5.W. l 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th & 28th, 1928 


PRICES OF ADMISSION FOR NON-FELLOWS: 


Thursday, September 27th, 12 noon to 7 p.m.... a wt 63 7/6 
Friday, September 28th 10 am. to 4 p.m.... 2% 4 PA 5 /- 
_ ., y 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. ... OF Bae, Ps 2/6 


FELLOWS’ TICKETS ADMIT FREE 


Particulars of Fellowship may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, 5S. 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’ 
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The 


Lawn Near the 


House 


Preparation for seed sowing — Making a lawn tennis ground 


GNISING the fact that lawn 
s is a universal game, not a few 
rs like to possess a good ground 
residence. It is not a very difficult 
‘make a good lawn tennis ground, 
y be done at a comparatively little 
‘e, however, must be taken to per- 
work in a proper manner, or 
s will be far from satisfactory, 
fore readers who contemplate the 
of a tennis lawn will do well to 
e of the under-mentioned details. 
hing to consider is 

E. Those who already possess a 
uitable proportions can easily turn 
tennis ground, but where no grass 
3 greater labour is necessarily in- 
f the selected site lies low, and the 
wet and heavy, I should strongly 
being properly drained. This may 
iewhat expensive and troublesome 
at it will pay in the end. If, how- 
soil is of a medium texture, and the 
situated, then it will not be neces- 
ain it, thus saving a deal of trouble. 
se the ground should be dug over in 
leaving the surface rough for the 
| so that frost and winds may pul- 
soil. If available, it will be found ad- 
‘s to dig a good quantity of decayed 
ir vegetable re- 
the ground, this 
‘much to ulti- 
roduce a_ thick, 
ward. The 
best done in the 
say, this month 
For the benefit 
initiated it may 
‘mentioned that 
‘tennis court for 
‘rs should be 78 
by 36 feet wide. 
ia court is 78 
r feet, but it is 
‘to bear in mind 
| forming the 
_ good margin 
sallowed to run 
aving prepared 
d thus it should 
r a few weeks, 
to the state of 
nér. When the 
rderately dry the 
of the ground 
bh raked perfectly 
oving all large 
ad then trodden 
t. The latter 
“most essential, 
| the surface be 


made quite level and firm the ground will 
subsequently be very uneven after it has 
settled. It has been suggested that the 
lawn tennis court should be raised a 
little in the centre, but, personally, I prefer 
a perfectly level sward. When the ground 
is ready the seed must be sown, using the 
special 

LAWN GRASS-SEEDS which all good seeds- 
men supply at reasonable rates. I caution 
readers against sowing cheap grass-seeds, in- 
asmuch as the results will be most unsatisfac- 
tory. To ensure a thick sward the seed 
ought to be sown at the rate of 16 lbs. to 
20 lbs. per quarter of an acre. Scatter it 
evenly over the whole surface, and then 
lightly scratch the ground with a rake, and 
it a few wood-ashes are sprinkled over the 
soil so much the better. This done, tread or 
roll quite firm again, and cover with a net to 
prevent birds pulling up the young grass- 
plants when they make their appearance. If 
dry weather prevails it is a good plan to 
water the seeds occasionally until germination 
takes place, which will be about a fortnight 
from the time of sowing. Ina few weeks the 
grass will be ready for the first mowings and 
this should be done with the scythe. ‘A roll- 
ing again at this period will be advantageous, 
and after this the mowing-machine can be 


Lawn and formal garden near the house 


run lightly over the ground about once a 
week. By following this treatment, and 
watering in dry weather, a healthy thick 
greensward will be the result, and the ground 
ready for playing upon by the end of June. 

Turr can, of course, be laid any time dur- 
ing the present, or the next two months ; but 
the best lawns are produced by sowing grass- 
seeds as advised. If any reader prefers to 
lay turf, the ground should be prepared in 
precisely the same manner as recommended 
for the seed sowing, taking special care that 
it is made quite firm. 


Enlarging a lawn 

(E. L.).—If good turf can be obtained you 
may increase the size of your lawn at any 
time during the year, but autumn and 
spring are the best times for doing such work. 


It dry, give the ground a good soaking of 
water immediately before laying down the 
turf. The average length of lawn turves is 


3 feet, and the width 1 foot, and 1 inch thick. 
A little calculation will show you how many 
turves you want. With regard to the price 
we can give you no information; the cost 
veries according to locality. 


Birds and a newly-sown lawn 

(B. S.).—If you put in pegs at intervals of 
a foot along each side of 
the lawn, and_ stretch 
black thread across in a 
zigzag fashion from peg 
to peg, the birds will catch 
their feet against the 
thread as they alight or 
hop across the lawn, and 
will soon be frightened 
away. To add to their 
alarm, a few thin strips 
of white paper may be 
tied on to the thread here 
and there. 


Making a lawn 
(M. A.).—If the surface 
of the ground has been 
well cultivated and made 
fine and friable, rake -off 
all stones that can be 
gathered up with a fine 
rake. If the surface be 
loose, firm it by treading 
or drawing a roller over it, 
‘ then level it again with 
> the rake. Sow the grass- 
seeds * thickly in fine 
weather,. so that the 
sutface appears dotted all 
over with them. Rake 
again and then roll, 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Tender plants 


WAS pleased to read Mr. Ralph E. 
[acon note on Hidalgoa Wercklei. 

put out in May young plants grown from 
autumn cuttings; the plants are now 12 feet 
to 14 feet high and. covered with flowers. 
Though closely allied to Dahlia, an inspec- 
tion of the flowers shows the ray florets of 
Hidalgoa to be fertile, whilst those of Dahlia 
are sterile, the disc florets being the other 
way about. I must try to raise a bigeneric 
hybrid. In one corner Hidalgoa climbs 
round another very tender plant, Buddleia 
Madagascarensis. This, put out similarly in 
May, is now 20 feet high and flowering. 
Neither plant has ever got through a winter 
here. On.the other hand, a climbing Lily, 
Littonia modesta, with orange flowers, is 
hardy and seeds freely, and mirabile dictu, a 
conm of Gloriosa superba (a plant introduced 
by my grandmother), left out all the winter 
by accident, has flowered well. 

Fremontia californica is quite hardy here, 
Faluja paradoxa fairly hardy, and Dendro- 
mecon rigidum rather tender. | They are all 
grown as bushes on hot, well-drained banks, 
which approximate to their native condition, 
and. not on walls. Walls suit the tenderer 
Ceenothus well. Other shrubs unexpectedly 
hardy are Mimulus glutinosus and Cuphea 
ingens. All Fuchsias are worth trying out of 
doors, very few actually get killed, though 
some varieties break too late in the year to 
produce flowers. 

Dorking. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


Catching moles 


I quite agree with the note from Mr. M. R. 
Williams on page 555 about my compatriot 
dog, Het Schipperke. Years ago I came 
across a similar case with a fox terrier, which 
is a good rat catcher; also cats often show 
themselves mole catchers. 

But as to this subject, as far as dogs are 
concerned we shall never use for this work 
the fox terrier, for through his wild manners 
the cure may be worse than the disease. We 
prefer a schipperke in meadows, lawns, and 
perhaps in fruit gardens, but as to seed beds 
and young and delicate plants, and plants 
with sensitive roots the method I have given 
(issue August 18th, page 523) might be 
proved, and it will be evident that besides 
dogs and cats, moles are to be caught in their 
visible run by the garden owner himself. 
Naturally, also, traps render good services, 
but by using these we always have to wait 
until the animal returns to them—scmetimes 
after two or more days—during which time it 
continues its harmful and destroying work 
on other spots. Jan Van E1jk-NoorEBoom. 

Ginneken, Holland. 


Chrysanthemums: Groups at exhibitions 


‘“ Old Grower’s’”’ suggestions (p. 588) is a 
good one, but the idea is by no means novel, 
as several Scottish societies have, at different 
times, made classes for groups such as the 
writer of the note mentions. As a matter of 
fact, I have myself set up such a group— 
single stemmed plants in 7-inch pots, each 
carrying a specimen bloom. — There is little 
difficulty in producing plants from 2 feet to 3 
feet in height in such pots, each bearing a 
bloom almost equal in size to those grown in 
much larger pots—indeed, on one occasion I 
had, in 6-inch pets, a bloom of Mrs. G. 
Drabble and one of the old Viviand Morel, 
which were respectively 7 inches wide and 63 
inches in diameter. My method was to take 
the tips of plants in late April or early May 


We - 


and strike them in the propagatingcase. They 
were then boxed off, grown on for a time, 
hardened off, and planted out in a selected 
position in the garden, being, of course, well 
staked, disbudded, and generally attented to. 
Lifted in September such plants were put into 
6-inch and 7-inch pots; they soon recovered 
from the trifling check, and formed healthy, 
large-foliaged plants, well-leaved to the rim 
of the pot, while, as I have said, the flowers 
were of excellent quality. Such plants are,’ 
as ‘* Old Grower ”’ indicates, useful in small 
houses. A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Good and bad Roses in a Scottish garden 

In his ‘‘ reply’? to my criticisms of his 
notes on this topic, Mr. Blair invites me to 
answer one or two queries, and this | am 
pleased to do. But, so erroneous are some 
of the statements and references which he 
makes on page 570, that I must preface my 
response to his questions by a few remarks 
as to his “Treplys” 

The total evasion of the main point upon 
which my criticisms were based constitutes 
no true *‘ reply’? to them at all, and if I 
was disappointed with Mr. Blair’s original 
notes, such disappointment is heightened by 
his failure to meet my criticism and by his 
further wandering from the point. 

My main contention was, and still is, that 
the details of the behaviour of individual 
Roses given in his notes were utterly 
irrelevant to, and totally independent of, the 
particularly bad seasonal conditions which 
formed the subject of his letter, and that the 
faults and excellencies of the Roses he men- 
tions, being constitutional or inherited, were 
such as have appeared, and will appear, in 
any season, good or bad. Thus the interest- 
ing and informative details of results 
accruing from this season’s particular and 
peculiar conditions degenerated, in Mr. Blair’s 
notes, to a mere recapitulation of faults and 
merits with which we were well acquainted 
long before. In short, his notes provided no 
enlightenment and no addition to the already 
well-known qualities or inferiorities of the 
Roses he mentions. This contention Mr. 
Blair completely evades in his “ reply” 
to-day, and I am left to conclude that he is 
unable or unwilling to meet my criticism 
squarely on the main points at issue. It is, 
I may remind him, at least as important in 
horticultural contributions as in all else, to 
stick to one’s point, and the expression of 
disappointment at the failure of such high 
authorities to give us something ‘‘ new ”’ is 
no exaggeration of one’s feelings. 

May I put my criticisms in the, perhaps, 
clearer form of questions, and ask that Mr. 
Blair, in turn, give me plain answers to 
them ? 

Is this the first and only season in which 
Geo. Dickson has hung its head, in which 
Archie Gray has proved suitable only for ex- 
hibition, in which Miss Van Rossen has been 
small in bloom, or Lady Inchiquin shy, or 
Sovereign of weakly growth? Is this the 
first and only season that Los Angeles and 
Rev. F. Page Roberts have hung their heads, 
or in which Mrs. W. Quin (with Mr. Blair) 
has lost its colour, or in which Sunstar or 
Rayon d’Or have been unsatisfactory? Is 
this the first and only season these “‘ con- 
stitutional ’’ faults have appeared? The 
answer is ‘4 Yes” or ** No. Lf ae Yes se 
then the Geo. Dickson, Los Angeles, Lady 
Inchiquin, etc., etc., of Mr. Blair’s growing 
are of a different race from ours. If ‘* No,” 
then Mr. Blair’s details have nothing what- 
ever to do with the bad season, which was 
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the subject of his notes, and are, as 
mere recapitulation of merits or de 
inherent in the respective Roses, aj 
independent of conditions, and are 
of which we were fully aware lo 
Mr. Blair, apparently, discovered th 

It is quite clear that the accept 
understanding of criticism is an 
to which Mr. Blair is unaccustome 
larly, as is evident, at the hand 
pen, of one of the ignorant fr 
side the Border! It I regret 
understand, of course, that my re 
keener when I notice that even a “§ 
Gardener ’’ (!) ventures, in the same 
to support, ‘‘ in the main,’ my & 
It is daily becoming a more lament 
that so many ‘‘ authorities ’’ in the 
branches of horticulture give one 
pression, from the ‘‘ dicta ”’ they p 
and from the way in which plain 
received by them, that they mu 
sidered as immune from criticisi 
fallible. In horticulture, as in - 
criticism given and taken in the 
is one of the doors to progress and § 
and no reminder should be necessat 
fact that where a whipping is sou 
generally gets it, and that in horticult 
in everything, the smarting is a se 
consideration. It does not follow 
cause Mr. Blair can grow no Ro 
a ‘‘ pity’ or an ‘‘ if only,” no ong 
or that those equally or more succes 
he should hesitate to say so and t 
opinions and the results of their 
and to stick to the point in doing 
are Roses and Rose growers this 
Border as well as the other, a fact ¢ 
Mr. Blair is evidently unaware. 

I fear, in his haste to smite me * 
thigh,’ Mr. Blair has allowed 
outrun his discretion. He migh 
stick to facts, whether they are 
otherwise. In his first and last 
he has read into my criticisms rem 
were not there.. If he is ‘“* amu 
also, in his haste, utterly confus 
only reference to Ophelia, Annie 
Mme. Butterfly was to say that it” 
needed a bad season to convince 1 
inferiority of Annie Laurie” to 
thus supporting rather than doubti 
sertion that it is, I quite fail to seé 
was ‘‘ very critical at his saying 
as regards trying them side by sit 
he nor I mentioned it, so I utt 
understand his query. A further f 
my original remarks should 1 
better to digest what I actually 

Mr. -Blair says that I “ em 
him that a Rose behaves we 
matter what the season, is.” — 
read what I said he will find thi 
such thing, and that to sug 
utterly wrong. With all due de 
immense superiority in knowlec 
perience, I would venture to rem 
even one of the ignorant bre’ 
the Border could hardly be gu 
rubbish. What I did say, and m 
that the faults and excellencie 
mentioned were ‘‘ constitutional 
‘“ seasonal,’ and are, in; 
different category from lack of 
stance of petal, inclination to § 
and weaknesses, and such 
transitory lapses from custom 
which soil, locality, or season m 
exaggerate or show up. Such f 
last-mentioned may be the res 
season or of locality, but the 
though Mr. Blair’s notes led us t 
were the ‘‘ discoveries’? of © 
alone, - 

It remains for me to reply to Mf 
queries, and this, I think, I can mam 
briefly indeed. ' ia 
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long shoots of G, Dickson and Earl 
“cut down nearly to ground-level ”’ 
an do is to do without them! ‘There, 
Ir. Blair forsakes his point—which is 
ing-down of them as a means to good 
writes as though they were cut 
ery year, and confuses ‘‘ occasional ”’ 
ibitual ”’ failings. In nine years out 
sse Roses are not killed back, and if 
down will give the results I claim. 
he tenth accidental case to refute my 
ym that Mr. Blair is unacquainted 
s method of growing is no sort of 
my criticism. 
irm everything I said with regard to 
. Quin and its retention of colour. 
ms fully open here to-day are as rich 
iplete in colouring as when in the 
| this is my experience of this Rose 
ar. Of some 250 varieties grown I 
rs. W. Quin, certainly, among the 
iif-dozen for consistency, season 
m, as regards vigour, colour, and 
of it, form and freedom of bloom. 
ir should ‘‘ scrap’’ his trees after 
n the evidence of this bad season, 
the basis of his judgment as regards 
ng,’’ and get some of a better stock. 
irse, I must admit my comparative 
2 of ‘‘ white Roses ’’ as compared 
Blair over the Border, but I notice 
Iso is ignorant of the fact that F. K. 
i is also tinged with pink on the 
He utters, in this connection, the 
dictum that ‘tastes differ.’’ They 
/own is exquisite. In a census this 
the comparative popularity of some 
e better-known Roses, the ‘‘ coarse, 
| F. K. Druschki was placed 24th, 
hope was 6oth, Mrs. W. McKee 
nly one who is a worshipper of the 
effeminate limpness of many new 
uld see the ‘‘ coarse clumsiness ”’ of 
truschki, and it is peculiar that so 
des Mr. Blair have discovered its 
in the 28 years it has been in com- 
May we hope that the Border is the 
e between the tastes that differ ? 
‘is no other Rose with claims to 
s—and this is the point—to compare 
| 
| 


ay 


fothus rigidus on a west wall 
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with the snowy white of a developed bloom of 
despised F. Karl Druschki, 

I am sorry that once more Mr. Blair has 
to leave the point. There was no reference 
in my criticisms or in his notes to the ‘ con- 
duct of varieties in different districts.” [| 
leave it at that. Nevertheless, I may be per- 
mitted to ask if G. Dickson hangs its head, 
if Miss Van Rossen is small, if Sovereign is 
of weakly growth only in Linlithgow? — 

Wisely, I note, ‘*A Scottish Gardener ” 
decided to ‘scrap’? Sunstar and Rayon 
d’Or only after trial over a “ series of years.” 
This was exactly my point when I said that 
I hoped no one would “ scrap ”’ either on the 
evidence of this year alone, whereas Mr. 
Blair clearly gives this season as the basis of 
his judgment of them—in my opinion a 
totally unreliable and unfair test of any Rose. 

‘“ A Scottish Gardener ”’ also asks what is 
the ‘‘ considered opinion regarding the de- 
sirability of R. laxa as a stock.”? I have 
mine, but in deference to superior authority 
I prefer to await Mr. Blair’s statement of 
his. We hope, however, that he will stick 
clearly to his point and tell us something we 
do not already know, in which case his 
opinion will be interesting and informative, 
otherwise we shall either have to pass it by 
or criticise, neither of which will do full 
justice, I fear, to his knowledge and experi- 
ence as a grower of Roses. 

On p. 588 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, to 
hand since these lines were first written, 
there is a coincidence which Mr. Blair can 
hardly fail to’ notice, with no little satisfac- 
tion. It includes, in an illustration of an ex- 
hibit at the Autumn Show of N.R.S., a bloom 
of the ‘‘ coarse, clumsy ’”’ F. K. Druschki, 
which gained the Silver Gilt Medal, as the 
‘best bloom shown by a nurseryman’’! 


Skipton, Yorks. dlc) Wee AS 


Ceanothus rigidus 
LTHOUGH considered one of the ten- 
derest of its kind, Ceanothus rigidus 
withstood over 20 degs. of frost with 

me last winter, and that without a leaf being 
injured. The plant that thus distinguished 
itself, and of which a photograph is shown on 
this page, is on a west wall, and is now 
about to feet high. In a less worthy shrub 
this escape from that winter of evil memory 
might not be a matter of such satisfaction. 
But C..rigidus can claim to be not only one 
of the loveliest of its lovely race, but a species 
of remarkable distinction. In the first place 
it is the earliest to flower, often breaking into 
bloom at the end of March and continuing for 
some six to eight weeks. The compara- 
tively large flowers, which are a deep purplish 
blue, or violet, are borne in axillary umbels 
about 1 inch across, and so profusely are they 
yielded that every lateral is transformed, as 
it were, into a crowded panicle of bloom. No 
shrub in the garden during its season excites 
so much admiration as this one. Even when 
not in flower, there is a great charm about 
the close-set, dark-green, little leathery leaves 
with their wonderful gloss, and the habit 
of the shrub is all that one could desire as a 
wall subject. That is to say, it holds the 
wall with its extremely rigid and tough 
branches and needs very little pruning or 
tying-in. 

C. rigidus is a shrub for light soils, and it 
will do well where the medium is poor, dry, 
and stony. It may be propagated by cuttings 
of short laterals taken with a heel before the 
wood gets too hard, these being struck in 
pots of sandy soil under a bell glass, or in a 
closed frame. A native of the mountains of 
California, whence come the rest of the ever- 
green Ceanothuses, this species was found by 


Hartweg and introduced about 70 years 

ago, but it has never been common in 

gardens. fe 
N. Wales. 
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Primula flexilipes, a dainty member of 
the Sikkimensis section 


Primula flexilipes 

HIS charming Primula was discovered a 

few years ago in S.E. Tibet by Mr. 

George Forrest. It is a member of the 
Sikkimensis section, of a very refined appear- 
ance, with small rounded leaves finely 
serrated. The flower-scape is very slender, 
reaching a foot or so in height. The flowers, 
which are produced in late May or June, are 
pale yellow, carried in a loose truss slightly 
powdered with a pale cream coloured meal. 
Although P. flexilipes is of a delicate appear- 
ance it has proved itself perfectly hardy and 
a good perennial; a splendid plant where 
space is limited in the northern part of the 


rock garden. The position must be well 
drained. It enjoys a light, rich soil made up 


of two parts of loam, one of leaf-soil, and 
one of sharp sand. Plant firmly and place i: 
handful of sharp grit round the collar of each 
plant. 

To allow the plants to get established be- 
fore the winter the planting ought to be com- 
pleted before the end of September, especially 
in very cold, wet districts, or it may be 
carried out in late spring. 

P. flexilipes is propagated by seed, which is 
very sparingly produced in our northern 
climate or by division shortly after flowering. 


Moniaive. Ne 


Daphne Mezereum 


Can you tell me the reason why a bush of 
Daphne Mezereum has suddenly died? I 
have grown Daphne Mezereum in my garden 
for many years, and it was formerly wild not 
many miles away; we have never given our 
bushes anything but the soil of the garden. 
There is chalk all around Winchester, and 
worms throw it up on our lawn. I have 
another younger Daphne in another part of 
the garden, which looks quite healthy, and 
bore blossom for the first time last spring. 
I shall be sorry if that, too, dies. Is it any- 
thing that we can avoid that has killed this 
one? Le B. 

Winchester. 

| Daphne Mezereum is a short-lived shrub. 
We have never seen a very old one. It is 
liable to exhaustion through excessive seed 
bearing, and it is also liable to die off sud- 
denly without any apparent cause. This has 
happened in scores of gardens. We are in- 
terested to hear that it has been found grow- 
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ing wild near Winchester. It is one of the 
most attractive of spring-flowering shrubs, 
but a doubtful native. We have known it tu 
grow wild in Wiltshire, but suspect it to be 
an estray from a garden.—ED. | 


Renovating Vine borders 


Mr. Blair’s lucid description of the manner 
in which a Vine border ought to be reno- 
vated (p. 586) should be preserved for refer- 
ence by those who may at some time have 
to undertake this important item in Vine cul- 
ture. I do not wonder that he feels rather 
aghast at the idea of adding (of all things!) 
fresh horse droppings and ‘‘ an ordinary- 
sized garden barrowful of fresh soot ’’ to the 
turf of which the border is to be composed. 
No one could expect young Vines to succeed 
under such treatment. As we have all our 
pet ideas about Vine borders, I might per- 
haps be permitted to say—and that without 
at all challenging or detracting from the value 
of Mr. Blair’s note—that I prefer to add con- 
siderably more lime rubble than he recom- 
mends, and that instead of bone meal I like 
‘‘ quarter-inch ’’ bones, which I think are 
more lasting in effect than bone meal, and 
which, in additon, add to the porosity of the 
border. These, however, are mere personal 
preferences—Mr. Blair’s prescription is a very 
sound one. W. McG. 

Mabie. 


The desert garden 


HE large collections of plants resulting 

from the two Andean expeditions and 

the British Columbia expeditions, supple- 
mented by gifts from gardening friends, 
notably Mr. Hay and Mr. Millard, induced 
me to make what we call a desert garden. 
Its construction was simplicity itself. From 
a gentle slope towards, but well protected 
from, the south-east, we removed the turf. 
This exposed large flints, gravel, and lumps 
of chalk; a little further down pure chalk. 
We gave this a top-dressing of garden soil, 


rubble, and sand, and proceeded to plant the: 


desert. Most plants have done well, some 
surprisingly well. All the year the bright 
pink flowers of Chrysanthemum Mawii have 
danced in the wind, and seedlings are coming 
up everywhere. The Andean Senecios, with 
every variety of grey and white foliage, have 
flourished, as have the Calceolarias from the 
same source. Some, for example, Calceo- 
laria Darwinii and C. biflorus, are charming 
plants. A great clump of Tulbaghia violacea 
is never out of flower, and Gilea aggregata 
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Chrysanthemum Mawii, collected in the Atlas Mountains 


by Lady Lawrence. 


Award of Merit, Chelsea, 1928 


The flowers are bright pink, deep red on the reverse 


has flowered very well, is setting seeds, and, 
further, promises to make a clump. A little 
everlasting, a  Helipterum from New 
Zealand, and Lupinus lepidus are two 
treasures which do well. The Gazanias are 
wonderful on hot days. Lemon ones and 
white ones, with and without black rings, 
and two wonderful plants, one red, one 
tawny, given me by Mr. Hay, who also gave 
me a set of Audibertias. They are allied to 
Salvia and come from Arizona. They have 
not flowered yet and may not be hardy. 
Androsaces, Saxifrages, Sempervivums, and 
Sedums are all at home, though they were a 
little burnt during the drought. Saxifraga 
Grisebachii (from the original and uncon- 
taminated Wisley plant) is making immense 
rosettes. A fine clump of Sempervivum 
soboliferum is interesting as coming from 
Linnaeus’ original plant, which still survives 
on the wall of his garden at Upsala. 


We have not many Campanulas, but C. 
rupestris, C. Mount Cheam, and C. Warley 
have done well. Mr. Millard has given me 
a lot of Dianthus which are making nice 
cushions. By the way, everyone gives me 
D. Spenser Bickham; they are all different 
and everyone swears theirs is the true form! 


Lupinus lepidus, from North America 


Bright blue, with silvery foliage. 


Whilst difficult to grow as 


a perennial, it produces seed freely 


Veronica Bidwilli (true) is romping 
Astralagus tragacantha is making ; 
bush, and Cistus Wintonensis is doin 
as are all Cistus, Halimium, and Hel 
mum. A trial is being given to Caly 
and Berberis Nevini. ‘I riptilion spinos) 
been in flower all the summer, and, 
will seed itself. Laperoussias will be. 
the place, but most bulbs have yet t 


_ themselves. 


Argemone platyceras, from Califorr 
noble flowers, as big as Romneya, A. 
flora is good, and the yellow A. mexi 
very pretty. The best British C: 
plant up to now is Aster foliosus, 
flower-spike like A. Climax, but 
inches to 6 inches in height. 


Burford. WILLIAM LAWR 


Perovskia atriplicifolia 


One of the choicest shrubs in eul 
is this native of the Chitral Valley, wk 
said to cover large areas in such abun¢ 
to exclude other vegetation. The pas 
had some effect upon the older wood ¢ 
lished specimens, but did not injur 
seriously, and the plants which were « 
to within three or four eyes of the bas 
season’s growths, have grown as vig! 
ever this season, revelling under t 
sun of the past few months. A wel 
specimen may reach from 6 feet to ! 
height, the elegant, whitish, downy} 
being terminated with most gracef 
panicles of beautiful, sweet-scented, 1) 
blue flowers. These, owing to the gr 
with which the stems and buds af 
are rendered most effective, and ft 
July, August, and September, partie 
two latter months, when flowe 
are by no means plentiful. It is a he 
but this should not be misunderstoe 
one who would possess this beaut 
tinct shrub, for even during the st 
1927 it gave great satisfaction, ane 
hardy. Give it an open, sunny 
where it can spread out freely, al 
sunshine and air can penetrate all pa 
bush, and a good sandy loam to grov) 
all should be well. At first it grow) 
slowly, but once it becomes thom 
lished, it grows as freely as a W , 
ing little care, apart from the annual} 
ing back of its growths, which is 
out about the first week in April. 

E, Mal 
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What are the new Gladioli 
| worthy of note? 


'HE number of new varieties introduced 
by American growers this year has been 
iyery large, and we suppose that it has 
) impossible for any one of our readers to 
e tried but a small percentage of them. 
ome, like Mary o’ Mine (white), may be 
sidered as on the coarse side, although it 
a large number of flowers open at one 
», and grows over 5 feet in height. Gal- 
Leader, a pink, which grows nearly 6 
_ is another which, with Mrs. Leon Doug- 
’ Rose Ash, Golden Measure, and Golden 
am (Groff), may be classed among the 
nts. 
‘ther varieties of American origin which 
have noted as being some advance on 
rious introductions are Orange Butterfly 
Milady Imogene (white), both ‘ Prims ’’; 
e Torch, taller and larger than most blues; 
wroved Schwaben, and Improved Martha 
shington—the former is a better shape 
the throat markings are slightly dif- 
mt than the old variety, and the latter 
ck us as being larger and deeper in 
ur than the original; L. H. Wheeler, a 
-e flowered variety of an unusual colour- 
, having eight flowers open out of over 
nips. Another variety which appeared to 
as a good red, was Lexington. This we 
her is not by any means a new variety, 
we could not remember having seen it 
we. No doubt there are many new Eng- 
varieties to which attention could be 
wn, but we doubt if many of these are 
‘in commerce. We have noticed several 
standing seedlings at the Royal Horticul- 
il Society’s meetings during the year, but 
‘have been named. In view of the great 
irest now taken in the Gladiolus we are 
» that there must be not a few of our 
Jers who could send us a short note on 
ie of the new Gladioli, which, in their 
jion, are improvements on the older varie- 
. Will they give other growers the bene- 
of their experience ? 


| agit: 


w Gladiolus Senorita 

enorita, introduced by Mr. Carl Salbach, 
California, this year, is a riot of colour, 
| in this respect will certainly be con- 
(red as one of the outstanding varieties of 
wnt years. The colour is orange, shading, 
salmon. The lower petals are bright 
age, with prominent carmine tongue and 
cilling, and the flower, as will be seen 
n the illustration, is very large and open. 
| whole plant is sturdy, but only of medium 
ht. The illustration is from a photo- 
ph of a spike as cut direct from the plant 
brought by Major George Churcher to 
scent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
‘iety. It may not be considered an exhi- 
bn variety, but is certain to command ad- 
lation wherever shown. 

| 2 


Hardy Periwinkles 


here are very few gardens where a place 
jnot be found for some of the Periwinkles, 
Jamong their other desirable qualities is 
| of thriving in situations where few plants 
a shrubby nature can be induced to 
irish. From their low-growing charac- 
combined with the fact that the foliage 
jetained throughout the winter, they are 
ht and cheerful at all seasons, and are 
useful for clothing spots where little else 
the Ivy will thrive. For covering sloping 
ks. Or positions such as this the different 
‘winkles are well suited, and they (the 
or kind especially) will carpet the ground 
1a dense mass of slender twigs, clothed 
1 ovate deep green leaves, among which 
spretty blue, white, or violet coloured 
‘soms may be found nestling for months 
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together, as a succession of blooms is kept 
up for a considerable period. The two varie- 
gated varieties with respectively white and 
yellow marked leaves are also very pretty, 
and when interspersed to a limited extent 
among plants of the normal hue the varie- 
gated portions stand out markedly by con- 
trast with their surroundings. The larger 
Periwinkle (major) will cover a given space 
in much less time than its smaller relative, 
and is suitable for planting under much the 
same conditions as that is. Where there is 
a bank too steep for plants to be grown on 
the sides thereof, the larger Periwinkle is one 
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garden flanked on either side by the different 
Periwinkles, and a very pretty effect was pro- 
duced thereby, the walk being about a couple 
of feet below the level of the surrounding 
ground. 


Planting Ponies 


From now until the latter part of October 
is the most favourable time for planting these 
beautiful spring-flowering plants. Of#the 
two groups, namely, herbaceous and tree,: the 
former are much more extensively used. The 
most effective results are obtained by plant- 
ing them in bold masses, giving preference to 


Senorita, one of the most outstanding Gladioli of recent introduction 
Bright colour orange shading to salmon, and carmine pencilling 


of those that may be planted along the top, 
and allowed to hang over and furnish what 
might otherwise be a bare and unsightly spot. 
Of course, the shoots of some of the more 
vigorous climbing plants will depend for a 
much greater distance than even the strong- 
est Periwinkles, but these last afford a 
pleasing variety, as well as being suited for 
shady spots. The variegated form of this 
has the leaves irregularly, but clearly marked 
with white, and taken altogether it is one of 
the very best of low-growing hardy plants 
with variegated foliage. We once saw a 
sunken walk through a shady part of the 


semi-shady positions and by the side of wood- 
land pathways. Ponies flower much more 
freely if not too frequently disturbed, so when 
preparing a site for them do so thoroughly, 
incorporating plenty of well-rotted manure. 
into the compost. If flowers be required be- 
fore the Pzeonies are open, yellow Narcissi 
associate well with the young unfolding 
leaves of the plants, and later flowers may 
easily be arranged by planting Lilies, large- 
flowering types of Gladioli, or Hyacinthus 
candicans. The Tree Peony, flowering early 
in the season, should have a somewhat shel- 
tered position if possible, 
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‘‘As a show of a flower this is the finest sight I have ever seen in my life.''—Lord Lambourne in opening the National Dahlia Society's S$ 


White Wonder, a new comer from Holland, with large poised 


and well-built fiowers 
All that a white Cactus-flowered Dahlia should be 


at Vincent Square on September 12th, 


A portion of the remarkably good exhibit of Dobbie & Go., 


including the brilliantly-coloured collarette Dahlias Scarlet 


Queen, Dunrobin, Glen Doon, Trossachs, and Rona 


NEW SELECTED DAHLIA 


HE Joint Committee of the Royal Horti- 

cultural Society and the National Dahlia 

Society met on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 11th and 12th inst., and on both occa- 
sions novelties were freely shown. The 
undermentioned varieties were selected for 
trial next year in the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Wisley, Surrey, and 
may be regarded as the better varieties sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee for its ad- 
judication on the above occasions :— 


EXHIBITED SEPTEMBER IITH, 1928. 


Rusin.—A welcome addition to the beauti- 
ful Star section. The florets are fairly 
broad and twisted, and build a flower of 


stellate form about 34 inches across. Stiff, 
erect flower-stalks. Colour, bright salmon. 
Hookwoop) Star. — Another charming 


Star Dahlia, having fairly broad, twisted 
florets, building a pretty decorative flower. 
Stems stiff and erect. Colour, pink, with 
white centre. A decided acquisition. 

Ropert.—A small-flowered Paony Dahlia 
having fairly broad florets rounded at the 
ends, building a flower of good form. 
Colour, bright crimson. 

Mrs. BeasLtey.—A beautiful single having 
broad florets neatly arranged around a yellow 
disc, building a flower about 33 inches across. 
Colour, a mixture of pink, yellow, and crim- 
son, difficult to describe accurately. 

PRIDE OF CRAWLEY.—A large Decorative 


Dahlia about 7 inches across with florets of 
good breadth and substance evenly arranged, 
building a large flower of the Camellia type 
and beautifully refined. Pure white. Stiff, 
erect flower-stalks. 

The foregoing five varieties were shown 
by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Craw- 
ley, Sussex. 

WHITE Swan.—A_large-flowered Pony 
Dahlia said to be a seedling from the popular 
variety Aphrodite. The florets are long, 
broad, and pointed, and build a bloom of 
good form and true to type. Pure white. 
Shown by Mr. Chas, Turner, Slough, 


SHOWN SEPTEMBER 12TH, 1928. 


MrnIN.—A large Decorative, Cactus-like 
in form, having long, broad, twisted florets 
of good substance, building a flower some 
10 inches in diameter. 

PREMIER, — Another large Decorative 
Dahlia of Cactus-like form, having broad, 
Cactus-like florets, building a huge bloom 
fully 10 inches across. Colour, fawn and 
amber. 

R. Finptay.—Another Decorative, fully 10 
inches across with very broad florets neatly 
and evenly disposed. Colour, bright yellow. 

The foregoing three varieties were shown 
by Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

CiceLy.—This is a pretty small-flowered 
Pzony Dahlia from 3} inches to 4 inches 


across. Florets of medium width. Co 
rosy-bronze with yellow centre. 
Dorret.—An extremely beautiful st 
flowered Paony Dahlia having floret 
medium breadth that build a flower of | 
form quite 43 inches in diameter. (0 
cerise ; a colour badly wanted in this set 
EarLpom.—Still another charming si 
flowered Paony with florets of me 
breadth, building a bloom some 49 inch 
diameter. Colour, cerise . with ma 
centre. ; ‘ea 
Hese.—A small-flowered Pzeony, almc 
single, having broad, pointed florets” 


build a distinctly pretty bloom 33 inch 


4 inches 
maroon. 
LuL_u.—Another _ attractive small-flow 
Pzony with florets of medium width, 
ing a neat and even bloom from 3 inch 
4 inches in diameter, Colour, rosy-crim 
shaded scarlet. A lovely flower. 
Lyric.—A welcome addition to the st 
flowered Peony section. Here again 
florets are of medium~ width, buildin 
flower some 43 inches across.. Colour, 
liant scarlet. A glorious flower. 
QuEENIE Hrint.—A_ distinctly attra 
small-flowered Paeony having medium 
broad florets slightly twisted, developt 
bloom 43 inches to 5 inches in diam 
Colour, soft pink, flushed flesh-pink. 
Rar.—Still another small-flowered Pé 


in diameter, Colour, eri 
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ia having broad, flat florets, building a 
wa some 4 inches in diameter.’ Colour, 
urple with maroon base. 

An.—Pretty small-flowered Decorative, 
pnsiderable promise, about 5 inches in 
ter. Colour, cerise-pink. 

1a.—Another promising small-flowered 
ative with medium, twisted florets, 
jing a flower about 33 inches across. 
jar, rosy-pinkk. 

Tor. — Still another  small-flowered 
ative Dahlia of beautiful form. some 
hes across. Florets of medium width, 
jly twisted. Colour, scarlet on fawn 
d. 


above-mentioned 11. varieties were 
by Messrs. E. Burrell and Co., Home 
ye Nurseries, Cambridge. 

BEAM.—A_ large-flowered Decorative, 
7 inches in diameter. 

rE WoNDER.—A striking white Cactus 
(of Dahlia about .7 inches across (see 
ation). 

bLy YELLOW.—This is.a garden Cactus 
volves flowers some 6 inches to 7 inches 
(s on erect stems. Colour, citron-yellow. 
KKIE CARLEE.—Another garden Cactus 
cen form some 7 inches to.8 inches in 
ter. Each flower. borne on a long, 
e stem. Colour, primrose. Shown by 
ws. M. Carleé, Ltd., Haarlem. 
ASTRE.—A large Decorative, having 
@ florets, building a striking bloom of 
4 quality. Pure white. 

WSEy Bracon.—This is a very large 
ative Dahlia, having broad florets that 
p a bloom 9 inches to 10 inches across. 
(r, scarlet with buff reverse. 


D. B:. CRAngE. 


Iris Keempferi 


+ genus Iris furnishes our gardens with 
tusually large number of highly effective 
Ving plants of unsurpassed beauty and 
il distinguishing characteristics, but 
can excel in beauty of form and delicacy 
s»stance this moisture-loving species so 
nably adapted to the lake garden, which, 
\ good conditions of cultivation, pro- 
flowers as much as g inches in diameter. 
‘Ire is a great number of exceedingly 
tful varieties of J. Kampferi, with a 
lange of colour in shades of blue, laven- 
,nd purple, while the petals of many of 
mare exquisitely veined and mottled in 
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Mr. H. Woolman’s first prize box of Cactus Dahlias 


The varieties include Buccaneer, Mayflower, Grassmere, Syd Jones, F. W. Fellowes, Abbotsford, 
Southport, Doris Tisdale, Ballet Girl, and Torchlight 


charming combinations of almost indescrib- 
able loveliness. 

As a garden flower it may be said to date 
from 1857, when plants brought from Japan 
by Von Siebold flowered in Verschaffelt’s 
garden in Ghent, and a variety named after 
Siebold was figured by Lemaire in ‘ Illus- 
tration Horticole’’ (V. 157). Its cultivation 
did not appear to meet with complete success 
in these early days, however, for the usual 
experience seemed to be that plants thrived 
for a time, and certainly flowered, but then 
as certainly died. This may have been be- 
cause the needs of the plant were not suffi- 
ciently understood, or it may be that imported 
plants were more difficult to acclimatise than 
plants raised from seed at home. That many 
growers have had disappointing results is be- 
yond doubt, but it is equally true that the 
wants of the plant are few and easily satisfied. 

It may be grown in shade or sun, although 
full exposure suits it best, but the great 


| 
pe first prize decoration by D. B. Crane, in which Tiny, the new light Orange- 
coloured Dahlia, is used with good effect 


essential is moisture; not that the water or 
bog garden is the only place where-it can 
succeed, “for, given a cool, ~ déep-rooting 
medium, where the hungry roots can get 
down to moist conditions and obtain nourish- 
ment, it succeeds well as a border plant... It 
is, however, as a lake-side. plant that it ex- 
cels, and-here, also, it is seen to’the greatest 
advantage. Planted in broad belts on ‘the 
edge of the lake, its crowns above the water- 
table but with access to moisture at all times, 
it flourishes and displays in June and July 
a wonderful profusion of its beautiful flowers. 

This Iris sets seed very freely, and if the 
pods are left they rob the plants of strength, 
hence all those not wanted for seed should 
be removed immediately after flowering. 
Plantations so treated remain in good con- 
dition for a number of years if given an 
annual top dressing of rotten manure. Over- 
grown clumps may be divided, preferably in 
the spring when growth commences, but they 
frequently fail to flower satisfactorily in the 
first season. 

Seedlings are easily raised and commence 
to flower in the second year of growth, and 
by employing this method of. propagation a 
young and vigorous stock of plants may be 
maintained. W. AUTON. 


Helenium Crimson Beauty 


This beautiful Sneeze-weed may still be re- 
garded as being comparatively new. It is 
undoubtedly one of the best summer-flowering 
varieties and is valued chiefly on account of 
its beautiful and attractive colour. Although 
crimson is its descriptive name it can hardly 
be correctly described as of a crimson colour. 
I have seen plants that have developed 
flowers nearly approaching a crimson colour, 
but to describe as such is surely a misnomer. 
The true colour is, perhaps, better described 
as crimson on a rich yellow ground, and the 
latter colour at times seems to force its way 
through the richer crimson colour.. This 
variety has been an invaluable plant in the 
hardy border since the early days of July, and 
now (August 14th) it is still a ‘‘ thing of 
beauty.’’ Several plants are fully 3 feet in 
diameter, and they. have been a glorious pic- 
ture for a long time. It is a plant that 
requires little or no staking, being only about 
18 inches in height. De Bac 

Highgate, N. 
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Lelio-Cattleya Valencia Stonehurst Variety (First Class Certificate) 


Leelio-Cattleya Valencia Stone- 


hurst Var. 
HE beautiful Lalio-Cattleya here illus- 
trated was the outstanding Cattleya 


hybrid exhibited at the R.H.S. meeting 
of September 11th. Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to convey by this method of illus- 
trating any idea of the exquisite colouring of 
this beautiful product. A painting or colour 
photograph would be necessary. 

Owing to the demand on space the actual 
dimensions of the flowers are greatly reduced, 
but the photographic reproduction does show 
the contour and balance of the flower as a 
whole and the wonderful ‘‘ frill ’’ developed 
on the labellum margin. ; 

A First-class Certificate was deservedly 
awarded the plant, the flowers of which were 
exceptional from all aspects. 

The petals, just over 3 inches in breadth 
and 5 inches in length, were so broad and 
shapely that the basal portions actually over- 
lapped, a character found in few Cattleya or 
Lelia hybrids, though from both genera the 
hybridist has evolved many forms which com- 
bine the best features of the parents. 

The sepals are in proportion, but to a great 
extent are hidden by the petals, only the 
upper halves being seen from the front. 

In colour both sepals and petals are a soft 
rose, but the attractions of the petals are 
further enhanced by undulating edges and a 
flush of deeper rose with darker striations, 
approaching crimson, on their apical portions. 

The predominating colour of the lip is 
crimson, soft and rich, but the throat has 
flushes and rays of golden-yellow. The 
heavily frilled margin is definitely lighter, 
but this, if anything, accentuates the bril- 
liance of the main colouring. 

Though showing every evidence of good 
culture the plant was, I think, flowering for 
the first time, so that further flowerings may 
be looked forward to with anticipation. 

On dissection the origin proves to be 
rather complex. The direct parentage is 
Lzlio-Cattleya Soulange and Cattleya Dinah. 

Soulange is from Cattleya Dowiana or 
its better known form aurea, and Lezelio-Catt- 
leya lustre. L.-C. lustre from C. Luedde- 
manniana and L,-C, callistoglossa, L.-C. 


callistoglossa from Lelio purpurata and C, 
Warscewiezii (gigas). 

Cattleya Dinah from C. Dupreana and C. 
Elvina, Dupreana from’ Warneri and 
Warscewiczil, and Elvina from  C. 
Schilleriana and C. Triane. 


The only small, or comparatively small, 
flowered species among this varied ancestry 
is C. Schilleriana, and that is remarkable for 
the substance of its blooms and the rich 
colouring on their labellums. 


The other Cattleya species are all among 
the large-flowered forms of the labiata group, 
Dowiana being noted for the deep crimson 
lip colour and the clear yellow of its sepals 
and petals. Lueddemanniana (speciosissima) 
is distinguished by its somewhat tubular 
throat and broad petals. Triana also con- 
tains many broad-petalled varieties, notably 
C. T. var. The Premier, the petals of which 
overlap as much as those of the hybrid under 
mention. Warnerii is known as the sum- 
mer-flowering Cattleya labiata from the re- 
semblance its flowers bear to those of that 
autumn favourite. Warscewiczii has _ the 
largest flowers of the whole group, forms of 
the sub-variety Sanderiana having been seen 
which exceeded 1o inches across the petals. 


Very little Laelia blood is present, but that 
little is derived from L. purpurata, possibly 
the most stately of all Leelias, and as that 
genus enters into this hybrid’s composition 
its presence must be denoted by the generic 
name Lzlio-Cattleya. 

The plant was shown by R. Paterson, Esq., 
of Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex (grower, Mr. 
Merry). The collection, or rather selection, 
of Orchids formed by Mr. Paterson contains 
many fine Cattleyas and Lzlio-Cattleyas, but 
is by no means confined to those genera, as 
on several occasions exhibits of choice Cypri- 
pediums, Odontoglossums, and Odontiodas 
have been made at the R.H.S., and the 
F.C.C, variety of L.-C. Valencia will be far 
from lonely when placed) among the other 
recipients of similar awards at Stonehurst. 


The plants have been in their present home 
but a short time—barely a year. The com- 
mencement of the collection originated - at 
Stamperlands House, near Glasgow, but was 
moved in its entirety from Scotland to 
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Sussex. Evidently with Mr. Pate 
interest and Mr. Merry’s skill the high 
dard is still maintained and progress n 

E Coo 


Amateurs’ Orchids ; 


I have seen the question asked repea 
What are the best flowering plants to 
in a house with a north aspect? 


-nothing that I have seen has satisfied ur 


there is any other class of plants grow 
would yield half the amount of pleas) 
would cool Orchids, and especially } 
vallias, particularly in a north house \ 
back wall. I would earnestly recon 
the attention of my readers to Masdey 
the Harryana set; these plants quite up 
old theory that it requires good expos 
sun and light to produce colour, for thi 
luxuriate in a dull atmosphere, in a p 
where the sun never shines upon then 
they will produce an immense quanti 
most gorgeously coloured flowers, ° it 
not sufficient inducement to caus 
readers to start their cultivation I mz 
that they last many weeks in full 
they grow upon long stalks, and a 
mirably adapted for mixing with 
flowers and Ferns in water, and they 
first-rate coat flowers, and the plant 
sometimes produce a crop of bloom 
and even three times, in a season. 
Are you not satisfied yet? Well, I will 
you in a part which is usually vulner 
1.e., the pocket; for in addition to ; 
recommendations which I have put f 
in their behalf there is yet another, che 
—good flowering plants being obtaina 
a few shillings. You will at once 
upon me, doubtless, with the question 
is this, if they possess all the good qi 
you ascribe to them? And to this que 
have no answer. It is a lamentable fa 
just now Masdevallias are going abeg 
C 
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Looking ahead 


E have been favoured with del 

weather for several weeks past, 

has greatly benefited fruit, 
and vegetable alike, but we must ren 
as the month of September draws to 
it usually brings a change in the way | 
winds, rain, and early frost, so 
grower needs to be prepared to 
in store for him, not leaving 
chance which foresight would 
have prevented. Early and 
Apples and Pears on the verg 
should be examined every fe 
ready to come off and placed 
clean fruit-room or other 
known to meet their requires 
winds quickly bring such to | 
bruise them and hasten their 
fruits occupying wall space, : 
Plums, and Peaches, are usua 
this; it is those fruits that a 
the open that require almost ¢ 
in this respect, and our enem 
playing havoc with many a 
and must still be trapped wi 


with a sweetened liquid hung 
branches and emptied of theit 
they become filled or many 
way out again. 

In the vineries they someti: 
destructive. All the ventilato 
netting securely fastened to 
bay. They are most persevering. 
tiniest loophole should there be of 
bottles here and there inside u 
some strayers. -. 

Do not hasten to gather late vari 
Apples or Pears; the longer they can | 
and mature the better they keep anc 
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jtheir flavour. October should be well 
he wane ere these are harvested; even 
irst 10 days of November is early enough 
‘ery late Pears finishing on walls as long 
ery severe frosts do not supervene. In 
iering the later crops every care should 
sen that only those free of blemish «are 
ited for storage. A decaying fruit quickly 
‘minates its neighbour; and, needless to 
j gather all fruit in as dry a state as 
sble, keeping them away from the light, 
| a free circulation of air for some days 
| gathering, and at intervals throughout 
swinter, choosing a bright day whenever 
‘ble. 

wering and foliage plants that are only 
‘for summer decoration outside must be 
led before frost punishes them much, 
ing or boxing them up as their case de- 
jis, such things as Dahlias, Begonias, 
jas, and Geraniums remaining until 
| That beautiful blue Salvia patens needs 
| protection during winter as well as 
lia cardinalis in most localities, keeping 
prately dry and without fire-heat, a few 
izes of frost doing little or no harm. 

[te September and October flowering 
ysanthemums in the open ground are 
jng well, and, if frost keeps off, should 
‘ide a wealth of bloom, and those that 
| glass accommodation should get them 
\r cover before severe weather disfigures 
i. Last year they fared well, quite pre- 
able sprays forthcoming well into Novem- 
i Let us hope such will be the case this 
‘on, but the weather must be watched, as 
| little frost mars their beauty as soon as 
petals begin to unfold. Under this 
fd summer, as it were, the Dahlia 
ils out predominant,. making a grand 
jay in the various parks in and around 
on, and worth a long journey to see. 
jlowering plant can ‘‘ vie ’’ with them at 
‘eight of their season. 

mong vegetables that will soon require to 
‘ot under cover is the Potato, allowing 
long-keeping varieties to remain in the 
ind until the close of October. The 
irs are very good this year, and as far as 
ibe gleaned, very little disease among 
1. Lift them during dry weather when- 
¢ possible. Storing them thinly in 
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Ivy-leaved Geranium Mme. Crousse, with Campanula lactiflora (above) and 
Sedum murale (below) 
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darkened sheds is the best place, as such can 
be sorted over during inclement weather. 
Similar attention will be necessary with Beet 
and Carrots, which should have plenty of 
sand scattered between them as stacking pro- 
ceeds. Parsley should either be potted up or 
covered with a shallbw frame for the winter 
supply and be kept moderately dry, while 
fully formed Cabbage Lettuce, if carefully 
lifted, as well as Endive, will keep many 


weeks if placed in frames or shallow pits, 
giving plenty of ventilation every oppor- 
tunity. 


Autumn Cauliflower should be kept under 
observation and afforded light protection as 
early frost threatens. The plants are strong 
and healthy, as well as the Broccoli, and 
under this fine spell of - weather as an 
hardener should withstand the coming winter 
well; in fact, all the Brassica family look 
particularly strong. J. Mayne. 


Ivy Geranium Mme. Crousse 


LTHOUGH there are many varieties of 
Ivy Geranium that are larger in bloom 
and brighter in colour, it may be said 
that for purity of tint, abundance of bloom, 
and general usefulness there is none that 
surpasses this old favourite. We have it in 
groups in several sunny places. One of the 
happiest is in combination with the pretty 
Stonecrop that is known in gardens as 
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Sedum murale. The name murale is not 
strictly botanical, though it points to one of 
the uses of the little plant for growing in 
wall joints. It is properly a fonm of Sedum 
album, for garden use one of the best of the 
Stonecrops. The small starry flowers have a 
general colouring of faintest*pink from the 
pinkish tone of the lower part of the: stamens 
and the coloured line in the middle of each 
division of the bloom. The 3-inch stalks 
have also a dull reddish colouring, and as 
they rise from the mass of short foliage that 
has crowded tops of small fleshy leaves, also 
red-bronze, the whole forms a delightful and 
harmonious colour effect, a pleasant setting 
to -the clearer pink of the Ivy-leaved 
Geranium. Gud, 


Forcing Roses 

Many amateurs are desirous of obtaining a 
few Roses in their greenhouses at Christmas 
or during late winter, but only a few succeed. 
The Roses should be grown in pots and 
forced gently into flower. If the plants are 
to be forced successfully they must be well 
established in 7-inch or 8-inch pots. It is. 
useless to lift a plant in the autumn, pot it, 
and place it in heat in a greenhouse, If 
plants are procured that have been specially 
prepared for forcing, then success will attend 
their efforts. If plants are lifted this autumn 


and potted they will be ready for forcing next 
year. 


Briefly, the following is the treatment :— 
Lift the plants and pot them, keeping the 
latter throughout the winter surrounded with 
leaves or some material, so that frost cannot 
injure the roots. As soon as the spring 
pruning has been done plunge the pots in an 
open situation in a border in the garden, and 
encourage the formation of plenty of roots. 
The best soil for potting is a rich fibrous 
loam, also for top-dressing those plants that 
are to be forced this winter. 


There must be no hastening of the new 
shoots, but allow them to grow slowly and 
sturdily. If mildew puts in an appearance 
dust flowers of sulphur on the foliage at once. 
Beware of Green Fly and Leaf Grubs, and 
as the latter are curled up in a leaf the only 
way to extenminate them is to hand-pick. 

On no account over-water, but give suffi- 
cient when required, and occasionally a dose 
of liquidsmanure and soot-water. abe & 
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Dobiaco (Toblach), an excellent starting point from the north-east side, for mountaineering excursions in the Dolomi 


AS DOEOMITE JUNE AVe 


EFORE saying any more of the highest 

altitudes at which we collected, however, 

we must have a glance at least at the 
turf running down from the top of the pass. 
The Anemones, which we have already seen 
were responsible for much of the colour there, 
were principally A. alpina sulphurea. The 
type alpina—so common in other parts— 
proved to be the rarest thing in this parti- 
cular locality, though whether there was any 
reason for this beyond the personal whim of 
the variety it was beyond our power to say. 
Even more interesting than these numberless, 
if scattered, hosts of sulphurea, though, were 
the colonies of baldensis that we came across ; 
for the species was quite new to us. It did 
not seem particular as to where it grew be- 
yond displaying a preference for dryness at 
the roots, but wherever it was it invariably 
anchored itself by endless ramifications of 
underground stems—brittle sticks of things 
that seemed to plumb unfathomable depths. 
It is as delicate and graceful as the rest of its 
race, despite the plainness of its white flowers, 
and the leaves are like fine-cut, crinkly 
fronds. Anemone vernalis was there, too— 
one of the quietest of an unassuming family, 
with its thickly wool-covered bells hung down 


(Continued from page 593) 


nearly to the ground—but one that has as 
lovely shades of colouring as one could wish 
to see under the sillkky strands on the petals— 
shell pinks, palest blues, and soft violet tints. 

After the Anemones, perhaps the Primulas 
were next in importance—to us at any rate 
—for P. longiflora and P. minima were 
species that we had never seen growing wild 
before, except for odd stragglers of minima 
on the Falzarego Pass, with only one or two 
flowers left open. Pressed close to the sward, 
its huge, rose-purple faces of five petals, each 
deeply cleft, made vivid patches of colour 


in their ever-spreading and advancing 
colonies. It is one of the easiest things to 


collect, too, for one clump will split up with- 
out the slightest resistance into any number 
of little woody stems, each with a tuft of good 
roots attached to it. P. longiflora, of course, 
is like an over-grown farinosa, though not 
of such. a pretty pink. It often assumes the 
proportions of a giant Cowslip, and the 
flowers themselves are larger still, gazing out 
at you with an extraordinarily innocent, 
guileless stare. Ranunculus pyrenzus is 
another thing only to be found high up—a 
pure white Buttercup—with exceptional leaves 
for its family, linear and sheathed and quite 
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| 
grey. There seemed no great quantity 
at Pordoi, and what there was was n 
over ; but in its more favoured haunts, 
as the Col du Lautaret in France, it wills 
sede its yellow brethren and star the vy 
meadow as white as any hailstorm c 
An Androsace, which we took to be ol 
folia, formed a little settlement in one 
A tiny, delicate thing it was, that had 
grovelled for on hands and knees to be 
perly seen—the usual minute rosette be 
a relatively tall, 2-inch stem, with a mi 
pure white eyes. 

One of the most amazing sights that we 
across, however, was Azalea procum 
sprawling over the drier ground in per 
flat, crinkly carpets. Although a native ¢ 
Scotch mountains it is not often seen, | 
is wild and untamable and defies one 
pertinacious efforts to get at its roo 
ing to collect it. It is almost sac 
try in any case. In reality more 
most things to take care of itself, i 
appealingly helpless, thousands of 
mon-pink stars lying there, per 
and looking up at the sun all day 
blinking stare, making a flush 
glorious colour, by sheer weight of f 


A corner of the famous Rosengarten 
In the setting sun the mountains take on an almost etheral beauty 


Looking over Auronzo Valley from Col de Varda 
Saxifraga czesia grows on this rocky cliff 


: 
| . 
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ast their background of hard, wiry 
je. For the rest these meadows were 
ed all over with the endless variety of 
suming, but brilliantly coloured, little 
ws that make their homes on any high 
-e hillside—Gentians, Potentillas, Butter- 
. Soldanellas, Crocuses, Rhinanthus, 
tellas, Pedicularis, Geum montanum, 


| clumps of the Alpine Rose, Rhododendron ferrugineum, 
ving up to the snow patches on the Latemar group 


above Karersee 


sotis, Pinguiculas, Thymes, Pulmona- 
‘and so on and so forth. The Gentians, 
ever, Cannot be dismissed with such a 
bry glance, for they were, as a matter 
et, an amazing collection. First of all 
» was Kochiana, a species of the large- 
ered acaulis type, its great clumsy dark 
trumpets lolling all over the grass and 
ng, on a steep bank, like nothing so 
h as big guns looming from a fortress 
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riana. ciliata, one of the choice species 
in the Dolomites 


™m a photograph taken near Monte Piano 


Then there was the single pure albino 
we found of this species (imagine with 

joy), and thirdly the incredible colour 
» of verna to be seen there, to say nothing 
‘e brachyphylla on the high rocks. G. 
se Pordoi runs into any number of 
ay varying shades of blue, from an ex- 
r pale one to the darkest, steely cobalt, 


} 
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and over and above all these there is a defi- 
nitely purple form, of a kind of shining, dark 
lilac colour. 

The Ridge, which we have already spoken 
of as shutting off the Marmolata from the 
pass, provided us with relatively high rocks 
within a mile or so of the hotel, and it was 
here that we found the coveted Eritrichium, 


Papaver alpinum, and Ranunculus glacialis. 
After following a ragged track across the side 
of the Sasso de Baccie you go some way 
along the crest of short turf and so reach a 
well-marked path that starts you climbing 
the Ridge itself; and it is here that the col- 
lection of fresh treasures begins. First of all 
Linaria alpina, its purple and gold lips 
gleaming hotly in the sun, for it sprawls out 
in a loose cushion over the shale and revels 
in the sun’s full glare. Then Chrysanthe- 
mum alpina—great clumps of it across the 
path—the delicate white heads only just be- 
ginning to open, but the tight, black-striped 
balls that are its buds making great appeal 
in themselves, with their promise of a colony 
of flowers so soon to open. Despised by 
some as a mere Daisy, it appeals to others 
in a different light, and indeed there is little 
enough of the Bellis perennis in a tall, frail, 
poised creature like this, with its lovely con- 
trast of dark green foliage, pure white 
flowers, clear yellow centre, and black bracts. 
Moreover, it is one of the few really easy 
things to collect, masses of fibres coming 
away at the first plunge of the trowel. On 
a steep bank of dry, tufted grass, that marks 
the last lap before the rocks begin, grows 
a colony of Lloydia serotina, a delicate, 
slender little thing with almost invisibly thin 
leaves springing from a tiny fibrous bulb. 
A denizen of wild places in the Welsh hills, 
and distributed in scattered settlements over 
the mountains of three continents, it is an 
untamable and yet unhappy-looking little waif, 
The flower is a pale, sickly white bell, faintly 
streaked with red and transparently thin and 
pavery. In cultivation it is notoriously diffi- 
cult. 
(To be continued.) 


Genista «tnensis 

In several. parts of the arboretum at Kew 
specimens of this beautiful shrub have been 
very conspicuous by reason of the numerous 
bright yellow flowers they bear. Although 
from a distance its effect in the landscape is 
very similar to that of G. virgata, a species 
which was-at its best six or eight weeks ago, 
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it is, on closer inspection, quite distinct. 
It makes a tall, somewhat meagrely fur- 
nished shrub or small tree 10 feet or more in 
height, with narrow, terete, and  semi- 
pendulous branches. In its style of growth 


and almost entire absence of leaves it has 
some resemblance to the greenhouse species, 
Cytisus filipes. 


The flowers individually are 


Monte Piano from Drei Zinnen 
Ranunculus Segueri and R. parnassifolius grow on a high alpine bog on 


Drei Zinnen 


about half as large as those of the common 
Broom, and they are entirely of a clear 
yellow. The species is well worth growing, 
especially in a shrubbery where its base could 
be hidden by other things in front, making a 


The pinnacles of the Peaks of the Vajolet 
are seen in the background 


Above the Coronella (Kélner) hut in the Rosen- 
garten 


useful succession. plant to G. virgata. It likes 
a fairly open, sunny position, and may be 
easily increased : by seeds. The name 
ztnensis refers to its existence in a natural 
state on Mount Etna, but it is also found in 
several other localities in the Mediterranean 
region. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Mushrooms 

To provide an autumn and further suc- 
cessive crops a house or cellar must be made 
use of, for by the time additional outside buds 
are made and in \bearing the weather will be 
less favourable. The mecessary material 
having been collected and sweetened by fre- 
quent turnings, make the bed or beds of 
about 2 feet in depth and well firmed. 
Spawning may be done when the heat of the 
bed is inclined to fall, at a temperature of 
about 80 degs., and complete the bed by 
putting an inch or so of fine new soil evenly 
over the surface, making this also firm. 


Parsley | 

If a few cold frames can be spared it is a 
good plan at this time to lift a batch of vigor- 
ous young plants from the summer sowing 
and fill them up. At the same time, should 
the calls for this herb be constant through 
winter and early spring make use of the base 
of warm walls or buildings for further roots 
if it can be arranged. 

Potatoes “ 

Continue to lift all Potatoes as soon as 
ready, for no good is done leaving them in 
the ground once growth is finished. It is 
advisable to select all seed required of the 
mid-season ones as lifted, but it is not possi- 
ble to carry this out with late ones when 
large quantities have to be dealt with at once, 
so seeding must be postponed until work is 
somewhat less pressing. 


Beetroots 

These soon pass from useful-sized roots to 
coarse ones, so regular and periodical liftings 
are necessary as each batch is fit. Especially 
do these roots want watching when a quan- 
tity of rain follows a dry spell. 


Leeks 


Plants growing in trenches will need a 
little soil to be drawn round their stems. 
Well break up the soil first and avoid 
damaging the leaves as the work proceeds. 
If the soil is dry give a good watering to the 
plants first, and if such be necessary take the 
opportunity of giving them a sprinkling of 
artificial manure. 


Border Carnations and Pinks 

Plants layered and inserted as cuttings as 
previously advised may now be removed to 
their flowering quarters. Should autumn 
planting be inconvenient, or, in the case of 
Carnations not deemed advisable, owing to 
previous winter’s losses, the layers should be 
lifted and potted into 3-inch or 4-inch pots 
and kept in cold frames for the winter, 
taking care to give the plants plenty of air. 
The Pinks may be lined out closely together 
in nursery beds should present planting be 
inconvenient. 
Lifting 

Specimen budding plants of Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, and Fuchsias must soon be 
lifted unless ample and effective protective 
measures may be taken should sharp frosts 
be experienced. These specimen plants are 
often the result of several seasons’ anxious 
care, hence the need for their careful pro- 
tection. 
Delphiniums 

These may, with advantage, on all warm 
and well-drained ground be planted now, 
also on such soils the lifting and dividing of 
any roots may be dealt with, leaving such 
work on cold, heavy land until early spring. 
Delphiniums appreciate a deeply dug- and 
well-enriched soil, and well repay the pre- 
paration of such for them. 


Bedding plants 

Cuttings of Violas, Calceolarias, and other 
bedding plants not yet completed should be 
pushed on with as rapidly as possible, using 
a light sandy compost for the striking of 
such. 


Hedges 4geee 

It may be necessary to give a final trim-up 
where growth has been free should the main 
work have been carried out some time ago. 
Avoid the use of the shears when dealing 
with such as Laurel, and give the necessary 
trimming with knife or secateurs. 


Rose cuttings 

Quite good results are obtainable from cut- 
tings of both sections, dwarfs and climbers. 
Some varieties of the former are not very 
satisfactory, and the Teas may be included 
in this. Ramblers generally are easy to root 
as long as good firm wood is used, and this 
may be selected at pruning time. It is im- 
portant to have a firm, sandy compost, and 
the cuttings should be inserted to about half 
their length. 


Late Grapes 

The present season has been much more 
favourable for these than for several previous 
seasons, and the finishing of the berries will 
be effected with less need of artificial heat. 
At the same time the hot-water pipes must 
never now be allowed to go cold. An even, 
buoyant atmosphere should be the aim of the 
man in charge. All unnecessary lateral 
growth should be rigidly suppressed, thus 
concentrating the whole of the _ plant’s 
energies upon the ripening of fruit and wood. 

H. Turner. 
Albury Park Gardens, Guildford. 


Scotland 


Outdoor work 

Early-flowering bulbs may be planted now, 
and the sooner the better. Many, of course, 
cannot be got out until beds and borders are 
cleared in October, but that is not to say 
that September planting in the case of 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Snowdrops, and so forth 
is not the best. Early-flowering Tulips, too, 
can be got out as soon as it is convenient to 
do so, although good results have followed 
on planting in early November. Still, that is 
rather late, as a rule. September, too, is a 
good month for sowing grass seeds, which 
will germinate almost immediately at this 
season. If new lawns are being formed the 
ground ought to be thoroughly levelled and 
firmly rolled—poor soil, of course, ought to 
be well enriched. Rolling is essential be- 
cause any faults in the levelling can be de- 
tected and put right. Do not spare the seeds, 
and sow the best possible mixture. After 
sowing, dress with some fine, rather rich 
compost, and roll again. Birds, and especi- 
ally sparrows, are fond of grass seeds, and 
must be circumvented in some manner. 
Vacant borders or spaces in hardy plant 
borders may now be filled with Wallflowers, 
Sweet Williams, or Canterbury Bells. There 
is yet time to sow seeds of hardy annuals. 


Chrysanthemums 

Those who grow a batch of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums in pots will find 
them very useful for grouping in the green- 
house. As soon as the plants begin to show 
colour they ought to be housed in a cool 
structure and ventilated freely night and day. 
The bulk of the plants for winter will shortly 
require to be brought under cover. Con- 
tinual heavy rains have been rather hard 
upon these plants, and care must be taken 
that the pots have not become water-logged. 
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For the earliest exhibitions it will be ¢ 
sary to house the plants round about 
tember 26th, this permits of the blooms } 
almost ‘‘ right ’’ at the middle of Nover 
Feeding, in the case of plants carrying s 
men buds, ought not to be overdone— 
and often is the safest rule. Incipier 
tacks of mildew ought to be dealt 
promptly. As is well known, some vari 
are more prone to mildew than others. 


Plant houses = 

It is customary to use some of the ; 
accommodating stove plants in other he 
during the summer months. These o 
now to be assembled and restored to 
warmth of the stove. Palms and other p' 
which may have been plunged te 
past months should now be lifted, el 
and replaced in the appropriate hi 
These, as a rule, are always benefited } 
change if they are not permitted to 
outside after the middle of Sep 
Watering, generally, ought now to be 
in the morning, and while less night ver 
tion is now desirable the houses ough 
be entirely closed yet awhile. The 
the stove will now require to be regula 
steady. Newly potted stove plants wi 
quire careful management. Climbing 
in all houses ought to have their su 
growths considerably curtailed. Calad 
and such like plants may have their suy 
of water gradually lessened in order that 
may go to rest. 


Vineries in September 

It requires some heat and strong lig 
finish Muscat of Alexandria and Grap 
that type, and, though none of the old | 
ought to be removed, sublateral growths 
be shortened back. Fire-heat, too, is eq 
needful to colour such Grapes as Gros 
man, Gros Maroc, Pince, and Dow 
Alicantes will usually put on colour wi 
artificial warmth, but in a season sut 
this has been (and is) a little heat i 
pipes will be beneficial. Keep the be 
dry and, meantime, the daily raking of 
may be dispensed with. ves 


Peach houses 

The foliage now begins to fall fr 
Peach-houses, and fallen leaves ought 
regularly removed—at least twice ¥ 
In order to hasten their fall the 
should be freely used. Borders o1 
tested and, if necessary, well watered 
must be remembered, Peach trees are 
entirely dormant, and if the roots me 
lack of moisture there may be an epi 
of bud-dropping in spring. & 
The kitchen garden = 

If Cabbage-planting is not yet com) 
the work should not longer be delayed. 
a watm south border plants may be 
more closely than the main cre 
comes in later. Very early Cabbage 
request in spring, and on the south 
thev may be planted a foot apart eae 
If slugs are troublesome dress 


¥, 
oh 
as 


the q) 
freely with soot or with soot and lit 
mixture. Late-sown Turnips ought - 
well thinned so that the leaves nae 
near, the ground to afford protection 1 
bulbs when frosts arrive. Continue to 
up Celery during dry weather. Sho 
heated pit be at liberty a few French ' 
may be sown either in pots or im 4 
Scarlet Runners have been very valuabl 
autumn owing to the comparative failt 
such usually reliable French Beans @ 
Plus Ultra and Canadian Wondef, — 
having been touched by frost on the las 
of August. W. McGurF 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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ERE is no flower during the whole 
rele of the year which awakens sadder 


flections in my mind than does 
ne rivularis, and the reason is 
It for the most part says to 
hat the spring flowers have all 


4 away, and that a new succession has 
Narcissus patellaris gave a warning 
ut Anemone rivularis is like a funeral 
) I cannot say that I care for summer 
i so much as those of spring. Extreme 
»y both of colour and form are charac- 
» of the latter, and with some excep- 
ssuch, for instance, as that of Ompha- 
aie, we look in vain for them in the 
; But what we do find in summer 
6, 1 think, is vivid colouring, stateli- 
of form, and a general lusciousness 
would have been altogether out of place 
ad come earlier in the year. In great 
‘re insect fertilisation has play, and in- 
| ffect blossoms of some very gaudy hue 
ie marked design, or those from which 
ng fragrance is emitted. Nor is this 
|| brightness inharmonious to ourselves. 
ummer-time is that of restful quiet en- 
wt rather than that of tender new-born 
jand we should, I think, say that a 
pronounced colouring is acceptable to 
June than would have been the case in 
ary or March. A gardener has nothing 
(when the year has come to its zenith 
| keeping things as they are. He has 
id to look forward, he has no prepara- 
(0 think about, and a carpe diem sort 
‘ing best expresses the mood in which 
ds himself living. And his flowers 
to this. They are productive of pre- 
‘njoyment, rather than symbolical of 
future delights. In my own garden I 
igo in for effects; there is not room for 
if I had any wish of the sort, and all 
ik about is to try to make individual 
(do well in my hands as best I can; in 
/am quite contented with these, and at 
mmer I am glad if I have a sufficient 
Ir of striking beauty and worth to 
to my friends. I shall confine myself 
m told to do) in the following remarks 
dy summer perennials, and I suppose 
wers the time when the last of spring 
5 has faded away till signs of autumn 
;. Between the departure of Scillas 
arcissi towards the end of May, and 
mimencement of the long reign of com- 
‘flowers in August, lies the period of 
t with which I am concerned. 
very striking plants, then, which 
at midsummer or thereabouts, I 
give high rank to 


EREMURI. 


we often wondered why they are so 
| seen in our gardens. In my judg- 
ie have only one fault which cannot 
jiated. They flower up the stalk, and 
itt of the spike is clothed with the very 
t possible beauty, while the other part 
sin a dying-off state. Of course, this 
_be helped; but take an Eremurus at 
st—Eremurus Bungei, for instance— 
it is sufficiently out, and before any 
f it has begun to fade away, and 1 
if anything more arresting to the eye 
oftentimes met with. The clear bright 
colour is so very good, and it stands 
vell in the border, and the foliage befits 
ticely, that it would be difficult to say 
a more beautiful picture could be found 
of Flora’s domains. 

member once returning home after the 
© of a year, and the first thing that 
- My eye after I had passed through 
irden gate was the unlooked-for spec- 
1 Eremurus robustus, which was more 


t2 feet high. It quite took away my 
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me of the Summer Flowers of My Garden 


breath for a moment, and I saw that till then 
I never had the slightest idea of what an 
Eremurus could do. There are, of course, 
many species of it, and they come into flower 
one after the other in a most convenient way. 
A specimen which I have, without a name, 
from the Sairem Sea usually leads the van, 
and the rear is made up by Eremurus Olga, 
which flowers latest of all some weeks after- 
wards. Pink, yellow, a sort of brick-dust 
red, white—these are the colours which the 
Eremuri seem to affect. The yellow is of the 
very clearest sort, and the white is white 


The Royal Horticultural 

Society’s Autumn Show 

To be held in the New and Old Halls 

For several years the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has held its Autumn Show 
at Holland Park, but this year it will 
be held in the Society’s Halls in Vincent 
Square and Greycoat Street, West- 
minster, on Thursday and Friday, Sep- 
tember 27th and 28th. 

We hear that applications for space 
have been heavier than in any past year, 
and there is every prospect of an ex- 
ceedingly fine Show. For the conveni- 
ence of visitors all the exhibits of one 
kind will be grouped together as far as 
possible in one or other of the two 
Halls. The greater part of the wall 
space in the new Hall will be devoted to 
Dahlias and Orchids, while the centre 
will be occupied by groups of shrubs, 
stove and greenhouse plants, and hardy 
flowers. Roses, which are being shown 
by an unusually large number of ex- 
hibitors, will take up practically the 
whole of the wall space in the old Hall, 
while rock-garden plants will occupy a 
large proportion of the tables in the 
centre. The New Plant Stand, together 
with the table for the plants which are 
submitted to the Committees but which 
receive no awards, will be in the Lec- 
ture Room on the second floor. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Council of the Society to decide con- 
structional details of the new Hall chose 
for the interior bricks of a grey tint, 
which it was thought would make a 


suitable background for most exhibits. 
Consequently no drapery of any sort 
will be used for backgrounds to the ex- 
hibits in the new Hall, and it is believed 
that the uniformity of the background 
will enhance the appearance of the 
Show as a whole. 

In order to allow of the Show being 
opened early on the morning of Thurs- 
day, September 27th, the staging and 
judging of the exhibits will be com- 
pleted on the preceding afternoon. On 
the Thursday there will be a private 
view from g a-m. to 12 noon for Fellows 
and Associates, and those presenting 
Fellows’ transferable tickets. From 
noon to 7 p.m. the public will be ad- 
mitted on payment. On Friday, Sep- 
tember 28th, the Show will be open at 
1o a.m. and close at 7 p.m. 

The Fruit and Vegetable, Floral, and 
Orchid Committees will meet at 11 a.m. 
in the new Hall on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 27th. Entry forms, which may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the 
Society beforehand, should, if possible, 
be completed and returned by Wednes- 
day, September 26th, but entries will 
be accepted up to 10 a.m. on Thursday, 
September 27th. 
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beyond all suspicion, and very pleasant to 
look on. I suppose that Eremurus hima- 
laicus, which is the white species to which I 
refer, would be considered one of the best of 
them. It certainly seems to be one of the 
strongest, but it takes several years before it 
makes up its mind to blossom, and a good 
deal of waiting is called for on this account. 
It has quite lately flowered with me, and I 
have been very much pleased with it. What 
surprises me most of all is that these very 
splendid acquisitions of Central Asia, Siberia, 
and the Caucasus are so very little grown. I 
cannot imagine anything that would set off 
the grounds of some lordly mansion or 
humble vicarage garden more than these 
Eremuri would do. But for the most part 
they are conspicuous by their absence. What 
then are the causes why this comparative 
failure obtains? I do not profess to know; 
but the following considerations occur to my 
mind. They are supposed to be much more 
difficult to manage than is really the case, 
and this bars them at the outset, Next, if 
they are occasionally tried, they are some- 
times planted in the midst of other things, 
and they do not succeed well in that way ; 
thirdly, they come up too soon in the year 
and the flowering spike is at once seriously 
injured. I have suffered from the latter in- 
convenience very often indeed; but as a rule 
I find that an Eremurus will stand many de- 
grees of frost before it is injured, and I am 
told that if the plant is taken out of the 
ground as soon as it has flowered and kept 
dry for a few weeks its growth will be suffi- 
ciently retarded to free it from the danger I 
have named. I have not yet tried this plan, 
but I am intending to try it as soon as I can. 
IT am sure that the Eremuri like a well- 
worked, rather rich soil, and the roots should 
be able to spread out in their starfish-like 
manner as much as they like. Whenever I 
have gone against this and have planted an 
Eremurus carelessly among shrubs, or any- 
where else, I have found that it very soon 
resents the inattention, and we are likely to 
part company altogether. The best thing I 
can suggest for them is that they should 
have sufficient space allotted to them by them- 
selves in a well-prepared border, and if the 
above precautions are followed I think they 
will do well. 

Of stately plants which blossom in the 
summer in my garden, Centaurea babylonica, 
Ferula tingitana, and Acanthus latifolius are 
as good examples as could be named, but 
they are known to everybody. like Cam- 
panula latifolia very much, and in moister 
spots than any which I have it soon becomes 
very ornamental indeed. Melianthus major, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, has very hand- 
some and distinct pinnate leaves, but then it 
cannot be called quite hardy in every locality. 

IRISES 
are the pride of my garden during the bright 
days of summer, and what can be more 
beautiful, and even stately too, than Iris 
pallida, Iris ochroleuca, Iris aurea, and 
several others that might be named? But it 
is not of these that I would especially say a 
word now. They can be grown anywhere, 
and my especial delight is in those which are 
much more difficult to manage, and even 
more commendable. ‘I refer to the members 
of the Oncocyclus group, which form the ne 
plus ultra of gardening, and which should be 
cultivated with the greatest possible care 
wheresoever there is a chance of their doing 
well. These Oncocyclus Irises begin, of 
course, to blossom in May; but they run on 
into June, and sometimes even into July. 
In a review of my best summer flowers it is 
impossible for me to make no allusion at all 
to their crown and their glory. I may say at 
once that they cost me a great deal of trouble 
and a great many mistakes, and some time 
and money, before I could at last aver that 
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I have these Irises in my hands, and now 
nothing in my garden affords greater satis- 
faction to me than they do. I have at last 
been able to pilot nearly 30 specimens through 
a difficult autumn and a very horrible winter 
indeed without a single loss, and I may, 
therefore, I think, say that I know how to 
grow them at last. My list includes the best 
among the best, viz., I. susiana, I. Gatesi, 
I. paradoxa, I. Korolkowi, etc., and I can 
now almost guarantee the life of any mem- 
ber of this group that may be named. But 
this measure of success has mot been arrived 
at all at once. Disappointment after disap- 
pointment had to be met and battled with 
from time to time. ig Oe os 


Pyrethrums 


The Pyrethrums are deservedly popular 
plants, the single and double varieties of 
which contribute much to the beauty of the 
hardy flower border during the summer 
months. They flower very profusely, pro- 
duce a splendid display of glowing colours, 
the stout, wiry flower stems carrying the 
flowers well above the elegant, Fern-like 
foliage, and, besides being attractive in the 
border, they are extremely useful for fur- 
nishing cut flowers for house decoration. The 
colours range from pure white to delicate 
pink and rose, through scarlet to the deepest 
maroon. 

Pyrethrums are extremely hardy, and to 
cultivate them successfully it is simply neces- 
sary to plant in good, rich, loamy soil and to 
lift and divide every third or fourth year. They 
quickly suffer from drought, and on light 
soil abundance of organic matter should be 
incorporated with it when preparing for 
planting. They are little affected by sun or 
rain, and maintain a creditable display when 
many other occupants of the border have be- 
come stained and worn from adverse climatic 
conditions. There is a large number of ex- 
cellent varieties of both single and double 
forms. Amongst the doubles may be men- 
tioned Aphrodite and Carl Vogt, pure white ; 
La Vestal, blush; Mme. Munier, rose; J. N. 
Twerdy, crimson ; Lord Rosebery and Mar- 
quis of Bute, scarlet; Pericles, pale yellow 
with cream guard petals; and Vance, cream, 
prettily tipped with pink. Amongst the 
singles, which are particularly suitable for 
cutting, are Comet, crimson ; Countess of 
Leitrim, soft rose; Edward VII., rosy car- 
mine; Hamlet, clear rose; Jubilee, crimson ; 
Langport Scarlet, glowing scarlet; Pink 
Pearl, delicate shell-pink ; and Warrior, car- 
mine. W. AUTON. 


Hardy flower notes 


ENTIANA VERNA is acknowledged to 
(5% one of the loveliest hardy flowers in 

cultivation. | Many have tried to grow 
it. Comparatively few have, in the true 
sense of the word, succeeded. JI remember 
that Mr. Wilson, who founded Wisley Gar- 
dens, had much trouble with this little Gen- 
tian. He tried it in various positions, of 
which he had much choice, but although the 
plants would live for a couple of years, they 
gradually pined away and became so weak 
that they gave no joy to their owner. Just 
by chance a plant was put among dwarf fine 
herbage on a bank and was forgotten. Later 
on it was found to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion, became thoroughly established, bloomed 
well every year, and increased in size. This 
was not surprising, as it is under similar 
conditions that Gentiana verna grows natur- 
ally. I once procured a dozen strong plants 
from Ireland and planted them in well-pre- 
pared soil. In spite of the care bestowed on 
them, the greater portion languished and 
died out. In striking contrast, several plants 
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flourished and made good specimens. It 
happened that a slender habited species of 
Campanula pushed its underground stems 
among them, the growths in some measure 
sheltering them. It therefore appears that 
one way of securing longevity and vigour in 
this little Gentian is to associate it intimately 
with some other dwarf habited plants. Any- 
way, those who have hitherto failed with this 
hardy flower might give the above described 
plana trial. Although Primula Cashmeriana 
grows freely, it is liable to die off in a time 
of heat and drought in the warmer parts of 
this country. In the North, and in Scotland, 
there is no difficulty in inducing vigour and 
longevity. It is a kind of dry rot. that affects 
the crowns, which shrivel. This happened 
repeatedly with me, and I made up my mind 
to give up this Primula as a bad job, and did 
not trouble to free the ground, so that the 
plants were in a great measure covered with 
weeds throughout the summer, with the re- 
sult that not a plant died, but on the con- 
trary at the close of the grawing time they 
were in excellent condition. This was an 
eye-opener; consequently, from June up to 
September, I allowed grass to grow among 
them. They were then cleaned and top- 
dressed with light material, and I had no 
more trouble with the Primulas. In spite of 
great heat and drought, the plants flourished 
and bloomed well every year. I remember 
that in Mr. Wilson’s time this Primula be- 
came thoroughly naturalised at Wisley. Self- 
sown plants came up among short grass, 
under trees, and even in crevices among 
stones, where they were quite happy. It was 
pleasing to.see this Primula growing in what 
must have been natural conditions, and which 
may be found in many English gardens. On 
one of my frequent visits to Wisley Mr. Wil- 
son said, ‘‘ I have something to show you,” 
and pointed out a good-sized, very healthy 
specimen of Hepatica. ‘‘ We have been 
blind,’’ he said, ‘‘ that plant has been an ob- 
ject lesson for several years.’’ But it was 
not heeded. J was to note that it was planted 
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Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
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hard against a big stone, and was infi 
more healthy than all its companion p 
It was, in fact, in first-rate blooming « 
tion. Hardy flower growers generally 
that Hepaticas are not easily accommo 
The foliage is apt to suffer, and will 
times perish, with the result that flowe: 
deficient and very poor in quality. I ¢, 
for granted that these charming little ; 
flowers grow naturally in very stony or 
soil; therefore, the roots in cultivatio; 
to be In intimate contact with hard ma 

J. Cornu 


Asparagus plumosus 


This elegant climber, although gen 
treated as a stove plant, will succeed y 
an ordinary greenhouse, and seems to d 
trained loosely on a flat surface. Ih 
large plant here which covers near) 
square feet of the back wall of a green| 
The main shoots only are tied in; the) 
are allowed to grow at will. It is 
useful for mixing with cut flowers, as i 
a long time when cut, even when the 
are not in water. It will also stand 
degrees of frost without injury, pr 
there are no young growths on 
Severe frosts visited us in Dee 
and my heating apparatus having ¢ 
order, on several occasions I had 3 de 
frost in the house where this Asparagu 
growing. Chrysanthemums,  Helic 
and other plants were cut down wh 
mained uninjured, and it is now grow 


‘freely as ever I have seen it in a 


Another advantage in the greenhouse 
ment is, that it is not so liable to be at) 
by the mealy bug, which generally — 
it so much when grown in a warm _ 
It grows well in a compost consisti 
rough fibrous loam, leaf-mould, or 
manure and coarse sand. As it is a 
feeder, liberal supplies of manure ~ 
greatly benefit it. 


Salop. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish pla 
be named should send fair examples oj eac 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not mor 
four plants should be sent in uny one week 
same correspondent. Where more than on 
is sent they should be numbered. Of coniji 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in di 
stages of colour and size of the same kind ¢ 
assist in its determination. Single, umri 
deformed specimens are difficult to nam 
do not undertake to name more than four 
mens at one time. 


issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
Box edging 
(“‘ Country Woman ’’).—Yes, your Box 
edging requires replanting. This is best 


carried out in February or March, lifting the 
roots carefully, and split or divided into quite 
small tufts, cutting back the tops and roots 
so that each tuft is about 5 inches in length, 
and plant it half its depth in well-prepared 
soil deeply dug, adding a little leaf-soil and 
decomposed manure, planting very firmly and 
well watered in. In planting Box edging it 
should be so set that it is of uniform height 
throughout, as nothing looks worse than an 
irregular line of this formal edging. 


Privet hedge 


(E. B.).—Your Privet hedge could be cut 
into shape desired now, but we fear the 
drastic treatment necessary for your require- 
ments would leave it very stubby for several 


months, so advise you to defer it until 
or even April, when new growth will g 
emanate from the cut portions. If y 
not cut too deeply into your hedge to § 
desired effect it could well be done - 
time of the year. (2) Usually t 

thrives in any ordinary garden soil, | 
joys a rich rooting medium and 


root waterings throughout its #0 
stage. There are some of the ve 


rather shy in increasing its rootstock, | 
all should the soil be extra light, of, 
other hand, very heavy, so we advise. 
fork around its roots some well-d 
manure in February. or March. (: 
should say from the description you § 
your Apple trees are growing too stron 
recommend you to work well amor 
roots and severing the strongest. This 
next best thing to do if the trees are t 
to be taken -up and_ transplanted. 
(Continued on page 616) © 
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é POWER’S 
. GRASS SEEDS, FERTILISERS, WORM KILLER, &c. 


for LAWNS & SPORTS GROUNDS. Christmas Hyacinths 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 


B RB CATALOGUE EARLY FORCING 
: | E NOW READY L’INNOCE 
POST FREE. OCENCE... ... ... Pure white 


LA VICTOIRE... ..._... Bright red 

LADY DERBY... ... ... Bright pink 

SCHOTELY S i3. ae Light blue 
| Pe oon YELLOW HAMMER ... Yellow 


134 Regent Street, W.1 
129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
115 Cheapside, E.C.2 
53a Qn. Victoria St. E.C.4 


All, per dozen, 4/6; per 100, 34/- 


Catalogue free, 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 Wm. POWER & CO., Waterford 
Nurserymen & Seed Merchants 


je SSS SSS 


The CRIB’) | FLOWER LOVERS 
HEDGE TRIMMER Your address for Dutch Bulbs is as always : 


“Crabbing” a hedge —s~ THE FIRST DUTCH BULBGROWERS 


means Time, Money, 


TheJERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 


Established over 100 years 
and Drudgery saved. ASSOCIATION, ; y 
popoatereatures : Ryksstraatweg, HAARLEM (Holland) Write for Catalogue (Sent free) 
powerful claws. No Ask for Illustrated Catalogue which will be sent post free. 
pushing away of soft Sa 


ROSE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Ete. 


QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 


Cote, 18.61 | HARDY PLANTS for the 


Send for Tlluat. ‘Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN,! | HERBACEOUS BORDERS, also 


Astor House, 


04; Aicwyore2 | | ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 
and all kinds of PLANTS for 


LM hee Place your orders at once for the 
BREEN OUSE coming planting season, so as your 120 acres 
Autumn Planting order shall have the first attention. TREES AND SHRUBS 
we out stocks of ghee Alpine and Herbaceous plants in Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
=4\ Carnations in 6in. pots 


great variety, also all kinds of Plants, etc. 

Water and Bog plants (including 

Water Lilies for April delivery). COME AND SEE 

Advice freely given on any special 
plant and its culture. 


See <s running to bud for the 
SS" cool or heated Green- 
house have never been 
surpassed, whilst of 
BORDER CARNATIONS, 
PERPETUAL BORDER 

CARNATIONS, ALLWoonr, and the new 
| AtLwoopir ALPinus We HoL_p THE Most 
| PERFECT STOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Write for our Hlustrated Cata'ogue. It is well 
illustrated and interesting. All sundries for 
combating Carnation pests and diseases are 
dealt with. Post free on request to— 


or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 


Catalogue on Aphplication. Landscape Gardening 


Tel. : 36 Christchurch 


Maurice Prichard & Sons, J. CHEAL « SONS, ta, 


Riverslea Nurseries, 


CHRISTCHURCH .. HANTS. 


The 


) leading 

! Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 

|, Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 

P §.—For 2/- post free we will send you an 

‘" elegant sample coffret of Allwoods Carnation 
Perfume and Toilet requisites. 


3 


Crawley, Sussex 


LOM for BULBS 


Early Forcing Bulbs ready for despatch now 


| 

| 

) 

ply for Catalogue to: 

| Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 


or to 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


er foe 


et 
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should be no need to artificially fertilise hardy 
fruit in the open, the bees and breezes doing 
all this where the pollen is. 


Pruning Clematis 

I planted half-a-dozen Lanuginosa Clematis 
this spring and most of them have run up to 
about 14 feet and flowered very poorly at the 
top. Would you kindly tell me how far from 
the root to cut them and if in the autumn or 
spring? They are on a S.E. wall in good 


soil. Do you think it is too hot a position? 


1p Obi 9 
[This Clematis belongs to the summer- 
flowering © section and requires pruning 


annually. The best time at. which to do so 
is in February, when a portion of the old 
wood and any weak or worn-out growths 
should be cut out. In spring the plant will 
be greatly benefited by a mulching of half- 
decayed manure, and if the weather be hot 
and dry copious supplies of «moisture should 
be given. It is a matter for your own de- 
cision as to how far your plant ought to be 
cut back. If it be bare and unfurnished at 
the base then it may be cut back to half its 
height, or, rather, some of the shoots may 
be so treated in February and the remainder 
cut back in the following year. | 


ROSE GARDEN 


Roses and caterpillars 

(Amateur).—Caterpillars have been a great 
plague among Roses this season, and the 
surest remedy of hand-picking should even- 
tually rid your trees of these pests. As re- 
gards the small white or creamy flies you 
mention certainly do damage to the leaves, 
you should spray two or even three times 
within 10 days, using either Abol, Quassia 
Extract, or Katakilla at the strength given 
with each purchase. It should clear the fly 
and probably the caterpillars as well; at any 
rate, it would make it distasteful for them, 
so lessen the attack; but it requires some- 
thing very strong to kill the latter when they 
reach their normal size. 


FRUIT 
Greengage foliage 


(C. J. L., Braughing)—The foliage you 
have sent in for examination is suffering from 
two troubles, the combined effect of which 
has been to. destroy the green colouring 
matter in the leaves. (1) Much of the trouble 
is due to an attack of leaf-hoppers. These 
creatures appear in early summer and are at 
first much like aphis. They feed by piercing 
the tissue of the leaf and sucking out the 
juices. The leaf-hoppers change their skins 
several times and, when fully mature, have 
developed hard wings and can fly and jump 
well. At this stage they clear away from 
the attacked tree when it is examined or 
sprayed, but return when all is again quiet. 
Leaf-hoppers can be killed easily while in the 
immature stage by using a nicotine spray. 
Another year a close watch should be kept 
for their appearance, and then the trees 
should be sprayed at weekly intervals until 
you have obtained control. (2) An attack of 
Red Spider is some of your trouble, and this 
could be controlled by keeping the trees 
sprayed with clear, cold water. The spray- 
ing should be carried out either in the early 
morning or towards evening. Particular at- 
tention should be devoted to the undersides 
of the leaves. The shot-holes have nothing 
to do with the trouble, but it would be wise 
to collect and burn the leaves when they fall, 
because such fungi are liable to increase 
rapidly under certain conditions and may 
cause you further trouble another year. 


Treatment of Fig 

I should be much obliged if you would tell 
me the best time to cut off sutkers from the 
root, also weakly branches that there is not 
space enough to nail to the wall. The trees 
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were pruned very drastically and have not 
fruited, but made much growth this year. 
Le Gotlt 

[The best time at which the pruning and 
removal of suckers may be attended to is 
immediately after the foliage drops. Cut out 
all weakly shoots and dispose the others 
rather thinly on the wall. When growth 
begins in spring pinch out the tip of each 
shoot when five leaves have been formed. 
This has the effect of inducing fruit. 
Possibly you will know that Figs upon a wall 
ought to have their roots confined within a 
limited space, and that they grow best in 
rather poor soil to which a good proportion 
of brickbats and old lime-rubble have been 
added. In rich soil Figs grow luxuriantly, 
but over-luxuriance is fatal to the production 
of fruit. ] 


GREENHOUSE 


Storing Fuchsias 

(‘* Nega-We ”’).—Your Fuchsias should be 
lifted about the middle of October, a few 
degrees of frost doing them no harm. Do 
not give them too much pot room, but work 
down some fine soil well among the roots, 
which may require a little shortening after 
being planted out. Let the pots be well 
drained, and give a good watering with a 
rose can to settle the soil. Your cool green- 
house should be an ideal place for them 
throughout the winter, where very little 
water will be required if stood at the back. 
They do not require much light for the next 
four months. If stood under the staging sce 
that they do not get the drip from other 
watered plants. Yes, your specimen on the 
back wall should certainly be safe during the 
winter. Keep it moderately dry after it has 
passed its best, doing the necessary pruning 
in February. White Fly is rather difficult 
to get rid.of, but get a sixpenny packet of 
Katakilla and well syringe the back part of 
the leaves twice within a week. 


Plants for conservatory 

Will you help me by suggesting suitable 
plants for a conservatory, measuring roughly 
24 feet high to the top ridge, and length and 
width about 24 feet by 24 feet? Am in the 
difficult position of wanting Palms for per- 
manence, and must have also a show of 
Chrysanthemums in season. Will Palms 
and coloured Draczenas, Rex Begonias, Tree 
Ferns, Acalyphas and Hibiscus (which I would 
like) do fairly well in a temperature of 45 
degs. in winter? Must keep about that; no 
higher, anyway, for the sake of the Chrys- 
anthemums. In any case, will you give me 
a list of plants that will give a good show 
all the year round? I want a nice show of 
Fancy Pelargoniums, if possible, in sum- 
mer, but wonder if the necessary coolness 
for them will injure Palms and Tree Ferns. 

ALBION. 

[Palms of the more hardy kind such as 
Kentias and most of the Phoenix family, as 
well as Latanias, will do quite well during 
winter in the temperature indicated. So will 
the Hibiscus, Tree Ferns, and Rex Begonias, 
but Acalyphas and coloured Draczenas are 
not suitable. Show, or Regal, Pelargoniums 
would present no difficulty. The cool treat- 
ment required will not injure Palms or Tree 
Ferns in. summer. As for other suitable 
plants, you have a very wide range. To 
follow your Chrysanthemums, for instance, 
bulbs of all kinds would be useful. These 
could be succeeded by Schizanthus, Clarkias, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, to name a few, all suit- 
able for your purpose. These, in turn, might 
be succeeded by your Pelargoniums, these 
again by Fuchsias and~ Begonias,~ which 
would carry you on until the Chrysanthe- 
mums were again due. Grow good batches 
of individuals. . Much more effect may be 
had by doing so than by. growing a few 


September 


specimens of many differing thi 
edgeing plants’ the various Tra 
Campanula isophylla and C. i. al 
gracilis, and» Panicum variegatum 
recommended. Adiantums and 
among Ferns, are easily manage 

never amiss. | } 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


iy 
"im 


Ee!worms ' 
On the bulbs which you told 
fested with eelworms I found | 
the enclosed small white creatu 
these really eelworms? If I have e 
wrong animal could you please 
these are, whether beneficial 
(b) What an eelwonm is like? 1 \ 
certain that I am attacking the ri 
Mrs. F. Wyn 
Chapel House, Crathorne, Yorks 
| The white creatures you have § 
examination are an immature 
springtail. Some springtails are | 
garden crops, but those you have- 
harm, but are always to be f 
upon decaying organic matter, 
worm or slugs attack Potatoes, 
parts attacked commences, an 
generally collect. and begin to 
decaying matter. When the gr 
his Potatoes he finds the holes 
filled with springtails. He ju 
the conclusion that the little v 
are the cause of the trouble, wh 
culprits, the wireworm or slugs, b 
rest away from the Potatoes 
actually feeding, escape detectiot 
tails of the same or very simil 
the above are often found in 
they do no harm unless very n 
present in sufficient numbers t 
they could be killed off by ad 
insecticide to the leaf-soil befor 
potting purposes. We can s¢ 
purpose in describing an ee 
unless you have a compound ; 
cause all eelworms are mil 
therefore cannot be seen with fl 
A hand lens is useless, too, exce 
species of eelworms, when quite : 
be detected when in the cysted 


Time to sow Grass seeds 
Will you kindly tell me which is th 
date by which I may sow grass seed 


[Seeds may be sown from no 
middle of October. If sowing | 
done now, then delay until the set 
in April. From then until th 
month would be a good time 4 
sow. See leading article this 


NAMES OF PLAI 


H. Simons.—1, Helenium™ 
Riverton Gem; 2, H. cupreut 
Beauty. : 

H. Corwell, Ipswich.—Jacobin 
syn. Justicia carnea. i 

J. L. Dunbeath.—1, Alstroem: 
tiaca’ or variety of A. chi 
faded; 2, Veratrum nigrum}; 3, 
withered to identify, probably _ 
Polygonum affine (syn. Bruno 

Specimens received with no 
numbers attached to plants. — 
virginia alba; Hypericum not i 
bably H. patulus; Aster, a 
pyrenzeus; Lysimachia not in 
guide on note to colour; 5é€ 
schaticum; Anthemis  tinctoria 
E. C. Buxton and pallida a 
varieties. 

NAMES OF FRU 

‘« Queenie.’’—Lady Sudeley. 

G. E. A., Glos.—Pear Princess 
Princess, raised from a seed ( | 
Bonne. 


4 
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ERTAIN DEATH 
TO SLUGS ! 


sffectively secured by our new and proved 

yiod. Easy to use. Harmless to plants. 

jaffected by wet. Covers large area at small 

> Customers are delighted with results. 

jctions and material to treat } acre garden, 
post free, 1/6, 


} SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance, CORNWALL 


ja by: Chemists,: Seedsmen' and Stotes, 
EFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES, | 


OF ALL 
IRONMONGERS 


Makers: 


PORTWAY & SON 


Tortoise Works, 


ALSTEAD, ESSEX 


| 
| 
——__. 


‘DGE CLIPPING 


made easy 
with the 


ALL BRITISH 


“LITTLE 
WONDER” 


HEDGE 
CLIPPER 


| 

‘ng and practical machine that will 
ny variety of hedge ten times as 
the hand-shears. Nine feet high 
: clipped right from the ground. 
\sily adjusted for top clipping. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 


ong — durable—efficien t, 
tish throughout. Write 
Manufacturers for Mius- 
ted Catalogue, or ask 


your dealer, 


H. HANSEN 


‘OR HOUSE, 94. ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.c.2 


BREAKER 


Break your Coke 
and make your Stove 
remain alight longer. 


As Shown, 45/= 
On ston: 65/- 
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Vili 


AUTUMN HORTICULTURAL SHOWS 


WALLINCTON CARSHALTON, AND BEDDINCTON 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


AUTUMN SHOW 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1928 


OPEN CLASS FOR SIX DISHES OF APPLES (THREE 
KITCHEN, THREE DESSERT), 


Schedule on application to Hon. Sec., H. F. WELLINGTON: 
7, Lavender Vale, Wallington, Surrey. 


——— 
The South Birmingham Early Flowering | 


Chrysanthemum Society 
FIFTH ANNUAL SHOW 


will be held at 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, SPARKHILL, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1928 
Show opens at 4 p.m. Admission Sixpence 


_ Hon. Secretary, E. N. Davis, 25, Webb Lane, Hall 
Green, Birmingham. 


e ° ° * 
Highgate & District Chrysanthemum Society 
Oldest Chrysanthemum Society in North London. 
&ist EBX Ere Irron 
(2 days) to be held at THE HIGHGATE HALL 
(adjoining Ye Oide Gate House, Highgate, N. 6) 
Opening by Mi-s Harvey, 
31st October and Ist November, 1928.at3p m. 
Prize Giving by MAYoREsS OF HORNSEY, 

Ist NOVEMBER, 1928, at 8 p.m. 
Sec., W. Kry, 16, Holmesdale Road, Highgate, N. 6. 


en 
PORTSMOUTH HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AUTUMN SHOW 


will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY 
October 31st, November 1st and 2nd, 192¢ 
in the Guildhall, Portsmouth 
VALUABLE PRIZES IN ALL SECTIONS, 
CHALLENGE CUPS, ETc. 
E. J. MEREDITH aa 
Ree Riaatan } F.R.H.S., Granada Hotel, 
Schedules on application free. 


Hon. Secs. { 


West of England Chrysanthemum Society 
ra EK areTrTrToON 
will be held in the 
GUILDHALL, PLYMOUTH 
On TUESDAY,WEDNESDAY,& THURSDAY. 
NOVEMBER 6th, 7th, & 8th, 1928 
Hon. Sec., 8. CoLLEcoTr, 52, Coburg Street, Plymouth, 


KINGSTON, SURBITON, AND DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 
The Twenty-First Annual Exhibition 
Will be held in SURBITON ASSEMBLY ROOMS 
On Wednesday, November 7th 
Many Valuable Cups, Medals, and Prizes. 


Schedules free from W. H. Divers, V.M.H., Hon. Sec., 
Westdean, Hook, ur. Surbiton. 


THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


FRUIT, FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, CORN, 
HAY, ROOTS, SEEDS, BUTTER, etc. 
WILL BE HELD IN 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL 
On WED. & THURS., NOVEMBER 7th & 8th, 1928 
ERNEST DE GARIS, Hon, Sec., States “Arcade, Guernsey 


—— 


Guildford & District Chrysanthemum Society 
(Affiliated to the National Chrysanthemum Society), 
The Thirty-Sixth ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
will be held in 
THE BOROUGH HALL, GUILDFORD 
On Wednesday & Thureday, November 7th & 8th, 1928 


Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary, WALTER 
Mrues, Ashbrook, Cadogan Road, Surbiton. 


BEDFORD CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
8th NOVEMBER, 1928 


The Society's Silver Medal is given as @ Champion- 
ship Prize for the best Japanese Bloom in the 
show, in addition to which the Prize Money in 
many classes has been considerably increased 


Secretary, W. A. R. OsBporNn, F.C.1LA., F.N.A.A., 
8, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 


Great Twenty-First 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, FRUIT, and 
VEGETABLE SHOW 
Roya! Drill Hall, DERBY 


NOVEMBER 8th, 9th, & 10th, 1928 
9 SILVER CUPS, SHIELD, AUGMENTED oe ae 
; For Schedules and Trade Stands, apply ‘5 ARDMAN, 
Hon. Sec.,.5, St. Augustine St., Derby. 


Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Hort. Society 


GRAND CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
at The Dome & Corn Exchange, Brighton 
On NOVEMBER 13th, 14th, & 15th, 1928 

Bands from the following Regiments :— 
H.M. Royan MARINES H.M. Rovau Horsz Guarps 
(Portsmouth Diy.) (The Blues) 
H.M. Scors Guarps 
Schedules from Secretary, H. J. BINGHAM, 128, Queen's 
Park Road, Brighton. 


The Aberystwyth Chrysanthemum Society 


will hold their 


26th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14th 


Five Valuable Silver Cups and Medais 
and Cash Prizes to be competed for 


Schedules to be obtained from R. ©, WILLIAMS, Unicorn, 
Alfred Place. 


———————————————— 
AYR CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


Twenty-Second Annual 
CHRYSANTHEMUM EXHIBITION 
will be held in 
CARRICK STREET HALLS, 

On Wednesday, 14th NOVEMBER, 1928 
A REPRESENTATIVE SHOW OF WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS, FLOWERS, FRUIT, AND VEGETABLES, 
Schedules may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 

JOHN S. SMITH, 42, Robsland Avenue, Ayr. 


BRISTOL 


Horticultural and Chrysanthemum Society 
(Affiliated with the Royal Horticultural Society) 
FIFTY-EIGHTH ANRUAL EXHIBITION 
will be held on WED. & THURS., NOV. 14th & 15th, 1928 
in the Drill Hall, Oid Market Street, Bristol 
Valuable Prizes, Challenge Cups, etc. 


Schedules may be obtained from Acting Hon. Secretary, 
SANDY BRowy, 31, Bridge Street, Bristol. 


: : 
Blackpool & Fylde Horticultural Society 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SHOW 
NOVEMBER 14th and 15th, 1928 
Winter Gardens, Blackpool 
Greatest Autumn Show in North of England. 
SIx SILVER CUPS—MEDALS. Over £100 in prizes. 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES. 
94 CLASSES—60 OPEN. 


Schedules apply J. B, TOMLINSON, 311, Lytham Road, 
Blackpool. 


i 


THE MANCHESTER AND NORTHERN COUNTIES 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 
Wednesday & Thursday, November 14th & 15th, 1928 


Three Silver Challenge Cups. Gold and Silver Medals. 
Trade, Gentlemen, and Amateurs’ Classes. 


Schedules from Hon. Sec., ARTHUR EASTWoop, 59, 
Ennismore Street, Burnley. 


| 
—_—_$=>————————————— 
BEVERLEY AND DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


Ss Ho ww 


will be held on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15th, 1928 


Schedules from J. A. IRELAND, Butt Lane, Beverley. 


nro 
Bolton Horticultural and Chrysanthemum Society 
The 39th Exhibition of 
ORCHIDS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, ETC.’ 
will be held in the 
TOWN HALL, BOLTON 
On Friday & Saturday, NOVEMBER 16th & 17th, 1928 
Five Challenge Cups in Open Classes. 


Secretary, Mr. J. A. PARKER, F.R.H.S., ‘“‘Cromptons,” 
Regent Road, Lostock, Bolton. 


eee 
ROTHERHAM AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
AND CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 
BLES irTroOon 
Of Chrysanthemums, Plants, Fruit, and Vegetables 
Wi'l be held in the DRILL HALL, ROTHERHAM, on 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16th & 17th, 1928 
SILVER Cup VALUE £16 for OPEN CLASS—Six Vases of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
Schedules from Secretary—ERNEST STOTHARD, 23, Broad- 
way East, Rotherham. 


Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17th, 1928 


Schedules: CHERRETT & Ropson, 46, Market Place, 
Bishop Auckland. 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED - 


SEND FOF EEC EINE: List 


SEED FRAMES 


AMATEUR 
- These Frames are very 
SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE serving seeds and bulbs agi 
MMER & . wey made of tonauenet 
‘ and very warm. ‘rhe 
EA a det RUSTIC, COMM back and can be opened to different positions. G! 


glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to 
Usual price, 13.6. Reduced &rice, 10/- ‘ 


CARDEN FRAMES 
from &1 
GARDEN Appel 
Plain. Usual ga 5/- Sep 100 


noes Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 


Usual price Re per ll 
Treated. Usual pri Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


CA® DEN 
LIGHTS 
from 3/= 


CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 


ey y 


Fo 


INCINERATOR Fa 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. r of J 
cinerator is raised on strong iron fee 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid an 


Easily cleaned. The cheapest and 
cinerator on the market. 


CARDEN SHEDS BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
from £3 10 6 2 a oles ‘5 0 


from 20/- from ae Usual price .. 5. =e 16/6 each, 
' SEAS Reduced Price .. 12/6 each, 
tll: Miri RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 


from 12/6 from 12/= 


SPAN ROOF GROWING PORTABLE aad 


&. HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES gees OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 
Pf Height 8 tt. Usual Reduzea KS from £5 5 O from £5 15 O 
he Price Piice 
PS 4ft.path.. .. 5/9 5s 
Wy 4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 V9 
5ft path .. KP EY! 3} 10/- 
HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 
A. TURRELL & SONS =, G1), FOREST HILL, SE 
(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station. L.B. & S.C. Railway) e 
*Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 


BOOKS FOR GARDENERS 


PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING THE COMMERCIAL GROWERS’ SERIES” 
By-J. W. Morton, F.N L.A.B. Price 10s. 6d. net. A series of small practical handbooks written by speciali 
Uy begtner Ss iuior SVOAE eabertoes, he Wl find muck thek wil bore. sonthe Mse-cr market gardeners 
interest and be new to him.’’—EstTaTEs GAZETTE. Each volume in paper covers. 2s. 6d. net 


THE DISEASES OF GLASSHOUSE PLANTS 
PRACTICAL SPRAYING 


By W, FE, BEWLEY,. D:Sc: Price 12s. 6d. 
snl, 000 $8 Fl Of sted. sound, pommon sess, and the comedien| By J. W. MORrON, NLA 
should obtain a copy.’’—FRuIT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE TRADES JOURNAL. ‘ March and District Fruitgrowers’ and Nurserymen’s Associati 
SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING : . 
By P J. FRYER, F.C.S, F.1.C. With 82 illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. STRAWBERRY CULTURE 
“Can be strongly recommended to the grower.’’—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL By J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., F.R. H.S. 


HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
“The grower who cultivates a crop with brains stimulated by | 


INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND WEED Morton's little book may reasonably expect to make a@ profit.”—¥ARM 


KILLERS ExXPRESss. 
By E. BourcartT, D.Sc. Cheap Edition. Price 10s. 6d. COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE 
INSECT PESTS OF THE HORTICULTURIST: By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “Fruit Grows 
Their Nature and Control “The writer's advice is good and thoroughly up-to-date...@% 
By K. N. SMITH, A.R.C.S ; DUG) fi T. WADSWORTH, al useful little book.’’—JOURNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTORS: ? 
J. C. M. GARDNER, D.I.C., F.E.S. Cheap Edition. Paper ie 
covers, Price 3s. 6d. COMMERCIAL CUCUMBER CULTURE 
BRITISH WEEDS : By the LzA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grow 
Their Identification and Control “ Quite one of the best cultural manuals ... the author 1 a 
By RICHARD MORSE, F.R.H.S., and RAy PALMER, F.Z.S., genuine expert who has been through the mill. "\_ HORTICULTURAL a 
F.E.S. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
A ie gees g Weeds the cose @ concise ps sak chee guide to the identi- PROFITAB LE BUSH FRUIT CULT 
cation an Pa en pyr or 
foukre a control of weeds a most useful accomplishment."’—THE By A W. Morton, F.N.LA.B., F:-Rowns R74 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Daffodils to Plant Now 


GARDEN DESIGN 


| TREES & SHRUBS + THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


TWOPENCE 


JRDENING ILLUSTRATED” is. regis- 
wi at the General Post Office as a News- 
wer. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
tt Street, London, H.C. 4. 


RS GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
“hest sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
thaturalise, also many beautiful New Seedling varieties. 
sitive Catalogue free. 


ARS HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


ROCUSES, IRISES, etc., for Pots and Bedding. Finest 

ij Catalogue with directions for culture of Bulbs in 
ke he & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, 
i, W.C. 2. 


GBIE’S FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses; 
- Sweet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
bing GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO., 
). dinburgh. : 


‘HS HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 


ustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 

| to the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
tos, is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
Hee B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 
(1, 


SWS CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


SONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
ii notes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
it free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
Fral Farms, Wisbech. | 


'D for a copy of our 1928 List of Bulbs and 


‘ting Bedding Plants, for Autumn planting, free on 
cion. 


,RENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills Nur- 


iy, Stevenage, Herts. 


)DON FRUIT TREES are so easily grown 
( take so little room that every garden should have a few. 
send you our special list with cultural directions? 

The 


RGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
yal Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


‘KET SUPPORTS for BULBS in BOWLS 


\o't let your blooms topple over. Practically invisible. 
| now with your bulbs. Send p.c. for full particulars and 
ij nearest. stockist.—_THE STAKET CO., Biddenham, 


W ATERER’S Bulbs for forcing, bedding, 
; naturalizing, etc. 

WATERER’S Alpine and Perennial Plants including large 
cbllections of Irises, Lupins,. Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, ete. 

WATERER'S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ever- 
green flowering and hedge making shrubs, climbers, etc. 

WATERER’s Roses, Fruit trees, and Strawberry plants. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues now ready, post free. 


OHN 'WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS,: LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dabhlias, 
Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D, PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


TTIMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN. 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, ‘Keston, Kent. 


A GOLDEN OFFER to 
DAFFODIL LOVERS. 


1 Bulb each 12 choice unnamed seedlings .. 10s. 
3 Bulbs .,, ” 9 ” 3, 7258. 
6 rr 9 ” 7 .- ¥ 458. 
12 .. 808 


Carriage and packing ‘free for cash with order. Bulb List on 
application.—_THE WELSH BULB FIELDS, St. Asaph. 


AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES. — New List, 


containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Clean, 
healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 


AXTON BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 
ford. 


ORDER CARNATIONS. and Cloves, 250 

varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 

from 25s. Carriage paid. List free—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


A Se 


ea EE ONS BULBS. 


Sutton’s Inimitable Hyacinths for Bedding. 
Fine showy varieties that will bloom together. 
Scarlet, Pink, Light Rose, Pure White, Blush White, Blue, 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Mauve, and Primrose-yellow, 
Each per dozen, 7s. 6d. Each per 100, 60s. 
For full particulars see ‘‘Sutton’s Butb Catalogue” for 1928, 
post free. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


RE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
gas smegpe Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnat: 'yclam . Catalogue free. 

0K You 


Imm 


T !—We can supply 


it. se stock (sees -hand and new) on gardening 


d all other subjects. Catalegues free. Mention requirements. 
k n approval’: That book you do not want! We will 
buy it. YLES, 141 Olharing Cross Road, London. 
= — a — * = 
38 STRAWBERRIES. We are 


Besse 
now ng orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
Sy leased to send our Catalogue by return, 


UNYVARD'S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. —GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d.: 

cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 4s. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s. ; Enamel, 6s. qt.— WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E. 1. 


eEets TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—-WEBSTER’'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


pape BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER'S as above. 


eee FOR EVER positively by only once 


planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep, etc. Details from above address, 


\E SINGLE PAZONIES, strong ‘roots; 


lant, them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
‘ORD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


ILS FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
IGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 

JL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
‘stroys insect pests in greenhouses. 

ILS New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
JLUS PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
ONS— PocKET AND BIB, 38.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O.3. 


/M. Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Tlustrated 
| Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 


i Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 

> . ee i. : ah 
DS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
Ses, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No: 10 free. 
TON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


(and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
4) enta, 


1 Iron and Wire work of every description. 


e765. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards. Catalogue 767. 

ne. oa Gates, Catalogue 768, ‘Kennei Railing, 76: 

aig, Catalogue . Ask for separate iists.— 
N & PAUL, LTD. Norwich. E 


.. 


EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


and older varieties. Fine, strong, rooted layers, Awarded 
London, Scottish, and Midland Challenge Cups this season. 
Prices from 7s. per dozen. List.of 160 varieties free-—H. WOOL- 
MAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


RAZY PAVING AND ROCKERY for charm: 
i nd unique effect. 
Broken owiehe MARBLE SLABS and LUMPS, mixed colours. 
Slabs (fair sizes), 258. a tom; eee 8s. a ton, loaded up. 
TILES (blemished) for paths. 
A EARMER BRINDLEY, Marble Merchants, 63, West- 
minster Bridge Road, 8.1. 1. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses. Tomatoes. Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tlexibie, 
steei-stranded, and watervroor covered. Severai thicknesses. 
trom 17s. 3d. mile (fuil 1.760 yards}. Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for Iree sampies and list of 300 bargains.—GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 70. Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING tor Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy [for rustic work, 


%, and wali coving, rockery. S ; 
StEPS, AN EO. VINT & BROS., Idie, Bradford, Yorks. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


ORNISH BULBS for early bloom next 

season. Send for list of 180 varieties Daffodils, at reason- 

able prices, for imigediate delivery. Mixed Daffodils or Tulips, 
5s. 100, carr. paid.—I’. G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosmpH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme. Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—" Vitroiite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cams extra. ‘‘ Piastine,’ the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt.. kegs extra: 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free; 14 |b. tins, ds. 6d. 
each. Carnage extra, tins tree.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, S.W. 11, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


Nees Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per owt. ; 
/ 5 cwt. 20/-, in bags; f.o.r.—FORD, Burton's, Chalfont 8. Giles. 


GARDEN NETTING 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 
tanned, 25 x 2yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, lds. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Nets and Standards. 
Lists free—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[cet iW AND LEAVE IT. —The ideal Stove 

for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., Wolver- 
hampton. 


{ARDEN WIRE CHEAP |! \—Great for train- 


ing fruit trees, Tomatoes, Logans, Peas, Beans, Hops; 
arches, greenhouses, tying, fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, steel- 
stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, from 
17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post card 
to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. —-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 783, Albert Street, Lytham. 


AK LEAF- MOULD (100. years lay), 3s. 
per cwt.; 40s. perton. Direct from woods. Sifted in sacks. 
F ree sample. -PLUC K, Dodnash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


6, Queen: Street, 


OCKERY. — NATURAL | ORNAMENTAL 


STONE from Mendip Hills, delivered by rail or road; 
trade supplied.—PARSONS & CO., Knighton, Cheddar. 


‘UTHORS & COMPOSERS.—MBS. of all des- 


criptions required by ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Lrp., Pub 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond. Est. 1898. Advice & Booklets free 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for 8. 


KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Winhiees Park Road, Bouthfields, London, S.W.18. 


YRIMNELL’S 


PILLS and. POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 
book about herbs and how to use. them; 2d. _ post 
free. — TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


Cardift. 


PLANTS, &c. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
varieties, also Plants.—_-REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


OSES 


(STANDARDS) from Da mods each, 

Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s. doz.—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.8., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (De pt. G.1.), Surrey. 


ERNARDINO, 


waar, beautiful Bicolor Leedsii. 
5s. doz.— - M. BROOKS, Tarvin, Chester. 


ULBS from 5d. ior Please aod fo meets (fr ee). 
—STEPHEN BENSON, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Charfield. 


IOLETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 


clumps, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 
Admiral Avellan, Semperflorens. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
Lady H. Campbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de Brazza, 7s. 6d. 
dozen. My complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
STONE, Stur mer, Haverhill. Established 200 years. 


YDR ANGEA HORTENSIS in variety, bushy 


outdoor grown plants, 18s. to 30s. per doz. Dracena 
Australis, 30s. doz. Hardy Fan Palms and Bamboos. Send for 
interesting list of Hardy Flowering Shrubs.—TRESEDER & 
00., Nurseries, Truro. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture Certificate), 10 varieties 5s. per 100, carriage paid. 
Send for list.—A. BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. 
John, Wisbech. 


i OST EASTERLY NURSERY. —For hardy 


st uff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 

6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; 

twice transp. Poplar trees, 

Larch, Firs, Veronicé 

Vite, Berberries, all 

s. 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4 ft. 
at ack, Red), 3s. doz. ; 


well-known Giant Incomp. 
Good Bulbs, 6d. each, 


Lavender, 10s. 100; Golden Privet, 
Euonymus, Scotch Spruc e (Doug)as), 
Jypress, Lavender, Silver Privet, Arbor 
} Privet, oval Evergreen, 2 ft. 
. 6d. doz. ; Gooseberries, Currants (Giant 
Strawberry (Royal Sovereign), 3s. 6d. 100; 
Early Spring Cabbage, Is. 100; Wallflowers, 50 Is. 6d. Carriage 
1s. Catalogue free, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Bushes. —E. GAYE 
Oulton Brot vad Nurseries, Low eatort. : 


RIS STYLOSA, 14s. per 


Barmer, 


100. — FLOWER 
King’s Lynn. 


(ee TELHAM BEAUTY, 9a. 


Michaelmas Daisy Little Boy Blue, 10d. Send for full li t 
APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterboro.’ 


INKS.—Inproved Mrs. Sinkins, good plants, 
8s. 100.—D. J. SCOTT, Old Warden, Biggles swade, 


of plants. 


TUITION 
| ORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. Many Testimonials. Coac hing for all 


R.H.S. Exams. Write 


Maidenhead. 


{ORRESPONDENCE CLASSES R.HS. 


) Exams. conducted by practical gardene 

gt t who he 
them.—CROSLAND, Springfield G lotta age, Outli anes Moon One 
lane, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 


W. WOODWARD, R.H.S., Northfield, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EAD GARDENER seeks Situation where 
several are kept; life éxperience all branches; first-class 
knowledge Roses, Alpines, Herbaceous, Indoor Fruit and 
Plants ; excellent references ; age 35.—W. WATTS, The Gardens, 
Watlands House, Scaynes Hill, “Sussex. 


NDER-GARDENER or LABOURER, age 

37, seeks sit., used to general work, lawns, spade-work, 

landscape ; private, etc., refs.— J. GALE, 99, Kingsgate Road, 
West Hampstead, London. 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


I/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 13 and 26 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


Where 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “ G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 
The Manager, 
“Gardening Illustrated, ” 


House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


Bouverie 


CLAYS 


+ 
September 29, : 


RRL 


Do Insects was} 


it we may judge by the way 
thrive on the soapy non-poi 
ous liquids so often applied 
them, they must rather like a yw 
Next,time—use XL ALL. It 
them instantly. Of all nurs 
men, seedsmen, and florist 


XL ALL NICOTINE LIQU 
INSECTICIDE 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


234, Borough High Street, London, ; 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA Lawhanal sori 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY, §F ANY DIFFICULTY 
1% OBTAINING, WE SEND OWRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


Gnly Address: TOMLINSON & Haywaro Lr LincoL 


“HORTICULTURAL GLA 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mentwn Pay 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examir 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 
J. B. PoRiieon Glass and Builders’ Merchai 
, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, #.0. 
36 Loate Advertiser in GARDENING [LLUSTRATE 


SLUGENE. ANL 
SLUG-DE ATH. Theone 

only Slug exterminat 
“Tused to spend nights with ala 


catching slugs. I gave three applications of Slugene at 

vals of two or three weeks last autumn and have not 
slug or trace of one this year.’ 

From ‘'Gardening Illustrated,” 3rd July, 1926. 


Buy Slugene now and save the garden. 94d., 1/6, ani 
serge tin, of all leading seedsmen, florists, and retail 


. STANLY & Co., Ltd., 98, Streatham High Ra., Lo 
| H. STANLY & Oo., Ltd., 08; Str entn 


FLOWER LOVER 
Your address for Dutch Bulbs is as alw: 
i@5~ THE FIRST DUTCH BULBGROW 


ASSOCIATION, 
Ryksstraatweg, HAARLEM (Holl: 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue which will be sent pos! 
ee RE FRE STOLE Te CP SEE TRA 


FOR EVER 


BOILERS & HEATING SETS REQUIR 


Quality with _, ALL MAKES OF BOILERS & HEATING ( 


=a S|] MEEEALL Mei" 68/ 


PRICE’ LISTS FREE 


The Tee ‘State size of Greenhouse . Garad 
Nreparie 12 HOURS’ STOVE ‘SYN 


CENTRAL «Nod DOMESTIC BO) 


258, Vauxhall ‘Bridge’ Road 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Rs) 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 


7 Ibs., 3/63 14 Ibs., 6/3 28 lbs., 10/—; 56 lbs., 18/—; 112 lbs., 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure .Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


32/~. Or, if unable to = onDoNae 


“Pr, we 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


—————— 
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BULLE S 
NEW SEASON’S DUTCH TULIP BULBS, 


opgrade stuff, 12 centimetres and over, Varieties: 
lo, William Copeland, Princess Elizabeth, also Paper 
e Narcissi. Price 6/- per hundred, 3/6 for fifty, carriage 

anywhere, your selection or assorted. Special 
7 quotations for quantities. 


| DEAT LAH YW, 
5 Importer, 4a, DYER STREET, LEEDS 
SY ER TT ETS ST SEE RE SA UTE” es =? 


DUTCH BVULES 


Sales by Auction thrice weekly, every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell 
as above at their Auction Rooms, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 
The lots comprise all the best and most popular varieties, 
arranged in quantities to suit all buyers. Catalogues on 
application to the Auctioneers, as above, 


ji E LAXTON’S __ 

Perrys Aquarium Plants oof STRAWBERRIES W 

i y q Sec s ) f; Primate, Duke, and Royal SNO 3 DROPS 
‘The most complete collection in the world, over 700 ere Sovereign, Pot plants The first harbingers of Spring ! 

varieties, list free. and runners of all leading Fam) SouND, HEALTHY BULBS 

) strong plants, 6 fine named varieties for 3/6 Yarieties, List and Cultural 97 7 

| : ae Hints gratis. 3/- per 100, 25/= per 1,000, cge. pd., c.w.o, 
_ PERRY'S NURSERIES i : VT pag J HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS, LTD,, 
| ENFIELD, MIDDX. ear) i) 4 ” Yi Petes 4 Growers and Merchants, 

by ce ee re 


LOUTH, LINCS. (Trade enquiries invited) 


CUARANTEED CLEAN and HEALTHY STOCK 
SQUID NNVIVIVUTAVOVOAUAUAVEVAVOUEUEUCATATT TEE EU VOLO VOVUCEO TATU VOVO OE EA DATE TOY EASA CUTE CU PETAL U UTTER EES 


Selected Dutch Bulbs 
JOHN B.VANDERSGHOOT, 


"IID. 
The Old Established Bulb Farms 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 
Established 1830 


CHEALS' 


120 acres 


|TREES AND SHRUBS 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
Plants, ete. 


ICOME anv SEE 


or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 


Landscape Gardening 
J. CHEAL « SONS, uta. 


Crawley, Sussex 


Own extensive Bulb Farms (comprising over 
400 acres) of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Irises, etc. 


Richly illustrated descriptive catalogue free 
on application. 


SUNT VULINVEUNVAOUUVUEVETAOVETUEVOTOOONDUETOCOTOOUETOCETOVUETOOU ETAT ETA STUTE TCU TA PETE TTT 


Michaelmas Daisies 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List, 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


| noe c een ncecewecn cence esse reese sess sence eseesesy secsasssacssearesseneasuseensenensses oOo 


DULVUVODUDDOQOCAUUU COVE CUOCOUTGTOOOCU ETO CEDETUAATEEEU ATO E TET TEET 


a 


EY 
‘E 


cn eel 


mall Orchards 


| No matter how small or large 
the orchard, it pays to use Stictite 
Tree Banding Compound 


_ Winter Moth rises from the soil 
sarly in October or late September, 
ind the females (being wingless) 
t once crawl up the tree trunks in 
rder to deposit their eggs in the 
pranches. 

| By banding the trees with Stictite 
‘the autumn you can prevent the eggs 
peing laid, and so avoid having to spray 
or the caterpillars in the spring. 


1b. of Stictite will do 9 to 12 trees 
of about 8 in. diameter. 


Your Garden will | 


supply its own Manure Ve BUNYARD'S ROSES. 


PU reece ces naech tits es tec eee aaasenec cance os ccvactansi sandyeasunnasvsrtapsanerien Oo A Ov new Rose Catalogue 


“ADCO”? 


a simple powder, with the addi- 
tion of water only will convert 
your lawn mowings, weeds, leaves, 


»( 
ya 
ya 
JB 
a 
spent plants, etc., into a complete 
Mat 
sm 
has 
pt 
ya 
yi 


is now ready and con- 


tains all the best Novelties, 


and a special feature is made 


of the fragrant Old World 


ORGANIC FERTILISER 


rich in humus, and superior to 
farmyard manure, at acost of 43d. 
per cwt. Thousands of tons of 
manure are made annually by the 
ADCO process, 

1 cwt, of ADCO makes 2-3 tons 
of valuable manure, 


+ Ib., 1/6 (postage 6d.); 1 1b., 2/9 

(postage 6d.); 21b., 5s. (postage 9d.) ; 

41b., 108. (postage 9d.); 7 1bs., 17/6 
(postage, 1/-). 


Roses, many of which are 


scarce and difficult to obtain. 

Greaseproof Paper, 5 ins. wide :— 

6 yds., 2d. ; 12 yds., 3d, ; 25 yds., 

6d.; 50 yds., 9d.; 100 yds.. 1/6; 
200 yds., 2/6. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Om OOOO 


: : s 
Bats : Adco Accelerator : ; Standard Adco : 
Cestenen: ieee Sonecgare ? (for lawn mowings ; gasn : (for all other garden ; \ George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 
Chemists, & Stores. Tt any difficulty, ; andsoft green refuse). i WITH H Ss and peri The R ran. By 
please write to ABOL Pig ee : 28 ni aa ong Ny ? ORDER : a es azn Fo We : e Royal Nurseries, 
i k Wood, Kent, $1156) [Ds vse ess il : Dery. musb0oc : F : 
ol demas 2 Lowts 0 « 15/m ¢ flowt. ..  .. 22/= ; Maidstone. Est. 1796. 


ere rnearrrus aera bs Sasunmanoncs oftsees 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station 


Obtainable from all seedsmen, stores, etc., or 
direct from— 


ADCO LTD., 70, Harpenden, Herts. 
OG 0x0 0X0 ONO ORO OO. O20, ORO, ONE 


Stictite 
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ANTHONY ROOZEN’S Dutch Bulbs 


Direct from the Grower. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, CROCUSES, IRISES, MISCELLANEOUS 
BULBS, Etc. 


ne, 
made EASY with the ALL-BRiT| 
‘‘Little Wonder’ 
Hedge Clipper 
A strong and practical machine ¢ 
will clip any variety of hedge 10 ti; 
as fast as the hand shears, 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.AS 
Strong, durable, efficient. Bri 
throughout. Write ta Manu 
turers for Illustrated Catalogue 
ask your dealer. 


JOH. HANSEN 


Astor House, 94, ALDWY( 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Catalogue for 1928 (with cultural directions) free on application to :— 


ANTHONY ROOZEN, Bulbgrower and Exporter 
HAARLEM 3 3 HOLLAND. 


VAPORIT ERE EOn PLEASE MENTION 


| Of all Seedsmen “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 


site aticrsee time eae b ay aD) ES WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS P E A T FU E I 
7 | : STILL PROVIDES THE 
D 0 U B LE IH 0 LLYH 06 ¢ S BU LS Ss | | MOST CHEERFUL FIRE 


A : Free from obnoxious fumes and emits a_delightfy 

CHATER’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN Finest Quality at Lowest Prices aroma, “THE PEAT REEK” | 
Strong Plants, October to March | NURSERY STOCK of every description. CREATES AN ATMOSPHERE OF ITS OW) 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/= j aN eee a ese Cea USED IN ALL THE OLD ENGLISH HOME} 


To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. L D. PRICES: 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/- dozen. JOHN ; RUSSELL (Hampstead), te 3 ‘In blocks, 8,000, £14; 4,000, £8 5.; 2,000, £5 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Cutalogue free. Devonshire Nurseries, EAT AT Sore eal 000, £3. ; P 
JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden And Wellington Road, St. Johns Wood, N.W.8 Carriage paid within 150 miles; prices beyond, o 
: a = ———— = application. 
ying toin Ii, 
about iil 
“STOURBRIDGE” INCREASES FERTILITY 
Greenhouse Boilers | OF ALL SOILS 
No. 6 Yee Richer in humus—the secret of plant growth—tha 
Ne thi N Stable Manure or Leaf Mould. 
CE ae THOUSANDS OF TONS USED ANNUAL’ 
to get ovt THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


of order 


SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL NOW, NATURE WIL 
DO THE REST. 


MORE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOM 
Est. 1869 


Write at once for special price, state 


size of house. Address, Dept. H. 
the quality, rather than the 


ee nim 
OF HE merit of a bargain lies in 
ABINGDON price of the goods supplied. | 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEO 


Non-caustic; no sm 
kills the roots; supe 
to arsenical compou 
TINS, 4/+ 2/= 3/6 6/6 12/- 2 

for 4, 123 25 50 100 2 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY ' 
RoyaL HORTICULTURAL §80¢ 


Compare these prices— 
| 1,500 Snowdrops if aft aN “Ap for 20/- 
500 May-flowering Tulips (mixed) Le Le for 20/- 
Collection of from 10 to 30 varieties most popular 


May-flowering Tulips 7/6 100 


BARGAINS IN DAFFODILS 
| doz. doz. 100 
Emperor ... 1/6 Horace... ... 2/6 Barrii Con- 
Van Sion. ... 1/3 Lady Moore... 7/6 Spicuus ... 5/- 
Will Scarlett... 4/- Dosoris... ... 6/- doz. 
Glory of Noord- 100 Bernardino ... 4/6 
Wijk ... .., 3/- Poeticus Re- Sweet Scented 
Whitewell ... 3/6 curvus BS ROHS Jonquils ... 1/3 
f, SPECIAL.—Large Sweet Scented Jonquils ... ... | 4/--per 
or Excellent Mixed Daffs. for naturalising) 100 


the very best Scores of other varieties equally as cheap. All clean true stocks, 


GARDEN MANUF 


‘“TERRY"’ Garden Manure is an organi 
manure for general purposes. It repler 


ishes the soil with the Phosphates, Potash 
Nitrogen, and other foods that have bee: 
taken up by the growing plants during th 
year. Suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Vege 
; tables. Apply at the rate of 2 to 3 ozs. per sq 


yard and digin. Gives remarkable results 


Try this Test— A User’s Report : 
If, when you receive my bulbs or when they have ‘61 have had excellent results,”’ ay 
flowered, you are not entirely satisfied with your bargain, W. F.H., Haverfordwest. Runner Boas, oi 
I will return your payment in full. inches tong when i= ee 
.-» Parsnips, . 2inches +++ | 
HERBERT G. LONGFORD, F.R.H.S., | rots, 2 ft. ins. . . . Tee Peas wer 
excellent; 12 peas to e pod. | 
Seb ee Abingdon Berkshire results have been magnificent.” 1/ 
conse S95 LAE AR SA SETS 14 Ibs., 919; 28 bs, 6/6; 36 Ths. 1PM 
as the cheapest From Seedsmen, Florists, etc,,, or Carr. 


bd. from the Makers for cash with order. 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL & MAN 
CO., LTD., (Devt. C), Briton Ferry. (Est. 1, 


|) 


but good as the best. 


ember 29, 1928 
)SE ‘az TREES Nua? Betise 
| ceca act 
RUIT-TREES ics oni 
ARUBS, ete. Paice rant." 
 MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


DEPT. C. 
| SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


ia 


a = ils 


OTTERY LABELS, 2} x 14 In. with rustiess wires, 

2/3 doz.;7 In.» 2/=doz.; 1; x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/6 doz. 

(PROOFINK, 9d. and7id.bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 

3H AND BRUSH, 63d. and: 104d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


ORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


| 


R CARNATIONS 


su 


for the 


ape GREENHOUSE 


and for 


Autumn Planting 


Our stocks of Perpetual 
Carnations in 6in. pots 
unning to bud for the 
cool or heated Green- 
house have never been 
surpassed, whilst of 
BORDER CARNATIONS, 
PERPETUAL BORDER 
CARNATIONS, ALLWoopII, and the new 
ALLWoopIr ALPINUS WE HoLtp THE Most 
PERFECT STOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


\ Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It is well 
illustrated and interesting. All sundries for 
combating Carnation pests and diseases are 
dealt with. Post free on request to— 


Phe, 
} éa ang 
J 


| Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 
| , Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 
Uy P S.—For 2/- post free we will send you an 


. elegant sample coffret of Allwoods Carnation 
| Perfume and Toilet requisites. 
‘ 


ARDY PLANTS for the 

RBACEOUS BORDERS, also 
K and ALPINE PLANTS 
| all kinds of PLANTS for 
G and WATER GARDENS 


lace your orders at once for the 
‘ming planting season, so as your 
der shall have the first attention. 
‘pine and Herbaceous plants in 
feat variety, also all kinds of 
Tater and Bog plants (including 
Tater Lilies for April delivery). 
Avice freely given on any special 
| plant and its culture. 


| Catalogue on Application. 
36 Christchurch 
wurice Prichard & Sons, 


| Riverslea Nurseries, 


HANTS. 


wer 


ISTCHURCH .. 
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No. H. 54. SPAN ROOF GREENHOUSE 


A Boulton & Paul 


AMATEUR 
GREENHOUSE 


Tenant's Fixture. 


Substantially constructed of superior quality 
red wood, thoroughly seasoned by natural 
means, morticed and tenoned. 


Sent out in six perfectly fitting sections with 
all screws and fittings. 


The size illustrated is 10ft. by 8 ft. 


If painted one coat, and glass cut to size and 
sent separately in boxes, the price is 


l/s ea) 


We recommend customers to have the Green- 

house completely finished by us at Norwich, 

painted two coats with all the glass fitted 

by our experienced men. In this case all the 

purchaser has to do is to adjust 24 screws, 

positions for which are marked and holes 
partly drilled. The price is 


niyo Wh OAS, 


Carriage paid to stations in England and 
Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for tf 
returned. 


Full specifications and particulars of all 
our Amateur Greenhouses in Catalogue 
No. 763, post free on application. 


No. H. 77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME 
(as illustrated) 


Supplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. 
Can be seen at London Showroom. 


CASH PRICES 


1-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by4ft., £113 6 
2-Light Frame (sliding) 6ft. by4ft.. £2 15 O 
1-Light Frame (hinged) 3ft. by4ft., £2 0 O 
2-Light Frame (hinged) 6ft.by4 ft, £3 7 6 


Carriage paid to stations in England 
and Wales. Packing extra, but allowed for 
if returned. 


FOR OTHER DESIGNS AND SIZES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 764 


Examples of B. & P. Greenhouses, Poultry 
' Houses, Motor Houses, Shelters, and | 
‘ Kennels may be seen etther in our ‘ 
' Norwich or Londcn Showrooms. ‘ 


‘BOULTON & PAUL LTD 


teegrams: NORWICH. xccwn si" 


Norwic 


h” (5 Lines) 


LONDON OFFICE: 135-137 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
’Grams : “ Boutique, Cent, London’? 'Phone: Central 4642 


+ 


SYDENHAM’S BULBS 


For really good Bulbs 
at moderate prices send to 


ROBERT SYDENHAM LTD. 
1, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


Full List, with article describing the method of 
growing Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


DOWNER’S LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


The rich harmonious colours combine 
together with magnificent effect. 


Mixed colours 18/- doz. 


Apply for catalogues — 


Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


By Appointment 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No waiting! 


All orders executed 
the same day as 
received, 
State quantity of 
each size required 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


KS 


Yy 


The Household Collection of 
Bulbs for Fibre Culture 


Carriage 15/ m= Paid 

This Collection is made up of bulbs 
suitable for growing in fibre to make a 
succession of bloom from January to end 
of March. It contains ;— 


y 


WW 


6 Miniature Hyacinths, 
prepared for early 


) flowering A 
f jz 6 Miniature Hyacinths, ZA 
f i y as a_ succession fo ew 
X Wy above 7 a wa 


yj, 18 Crocuses, two var- 
ieties 

) 6 Varieties of Daffodils 
and Narcissi, 6 bulbs 


ff 


I 


' 
} Y 
on 


and sufficient prepared fibre to grow them in, 


We specially recommend this collection to those 
who have not previously grown bulbs in bowls, 
because the varieties we have selected are thorough- 
ly reliable for fibre culture. 


A LARCER COLLECTION in proportionate 
number of Bulbs for 21/- carriage paid 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd., 
The Nurseries, LOWDHAM, Notts. 
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A Monster 


A Seven Ton Rock from the Mendips nearing its journey’s end. 


The above forms part of a consignment of several hundred tons of weathered 
stone which we have used in the construction of a rock landscape this year. 


Letchworth, Herts. 
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Gavin Jones 


SUT TTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT 


es a 


ateteete® 


7@ 
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RS aR * yee . 
and specialities for the renovation 


and upkeep of Turf. 
SUTTON’S WORM DESTROYER 


The finest preparation on the market for this 
purpose, 
Full particulars on application. 
PRICES: 7 lb., 3/-; 14 1b., 4/6; 28 lb., 7/6; 
56 Ib., 11/6; 112 Ib., 18/-. 


SUTTON’S “MASTER” HARD TENNIS 
COURT. The best and most economical of 
all Hard Courts. For full particulars and 
estimate write to our Sports Ground Dept. 


Sutton's Catalogue of Spring-Howering 
Bulbs, post free on application. 


SUTTON & SONS 
The King's Seedsmen 
READING 


By Appointment 


HERBACEOU: 
BORDERS 


HEN Herbaceous Borders are bei 
prepared or remade a complete F\ 
tilizer supplying Nitrogen, Phospha 
and Potash should be used. 
Now is the time when the Fertilizer c 
be thoroughly incorporated with the sc 
The best Fertilizer for the Herbacec 
Border is 
FISONS’ 


CANARY GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer) 
which should be dug into the soil before t 
end of November using 4-lb. to the squa 
yard or 14 lbs. to the rod. Bulbs a 
Spring Flowers also respond readily to tl 
treatment, 
Prices in Bags: 7\bs., 3/-; 14 lbs., “a 


28 Ibs., 9/-; 56 lbs., 16/-; 1 cwt., 
Carriage paid. 


Advice freely given on the Autumn 
Treatment vr Lawns. Booklet sent 
post free on request. 


FISONS 


FEBTILIZERS 


JOSEPH FISON & GO; 22oe IPSWIC 


Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and 
Lawn Renovation. 


H.B.1 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1928 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden’ 


(ot re ws 619 


slicifolia hybrida rosea |... 618 


Fern, the Alpine Bladder,,, 
630 Flower shows ct aa 
Garden, planting a small ,,, 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


see OLQ Lilium cordifolium... 
621 LYCORIS AUREA 


.. 628 MECONOPSIS BAILEYI 


629 Plantains on a tennis lawn ... see OLO) 
621 Plants for conservatory ... ees se 020 
620 Plants for conservatory roof 629 


srodie, to... os see 625 Gentiana verna 61 M i on so 
4 RO i 9 olesh catching 11 a eee, OL Rose, rambler, growths and Apple t 

a vad AL Tee epg eit wt 625 +=MONTBRETIAS, THE HARDINESS silesteaw ttle Ainerican biighe wesc el ege 
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UMD apIeS OF"iea8 “O22 Kinds and varieties - we «ws 618 “NARCISSI DARVOL 1B Seas. bad crane: bee 
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ss at exhibitions, decorated 621 Liliumcandidum 11, 11) 1) 62g -~—-Physalis Franchetti not fruiting... 2, 629 Viola of prensa gone, 


In the Cool of the Evening 


the Lord God walked in the Garden 
ol of the day.”’ 


E the days of the Garden of Eden 
aot the favourite time of all for the 
»n lover been the evening? When 
which has shone so bountifully upon 
haleyon days has sunk to rest and 
est moon is coming up in the west, 
s that we go forth to drink in the 
s of plants that only give us of their 
ventide, and to indulge in memories 
ghts that scents evoke. Surely, the 
' Place and the sense of smell are 
llied, for smell is a great power to 
n our minds 
ind happen- 
long ago. 
the smell of 
- always as- 
itself with 
d’Antibes in 
where a 
-water shop 
oyster stall, 
side, com- 
give out a 
ipungent, ,, 
mmell, not at 
easing. In 
ily autumn 
| the Tobacco 
(Nicotiana 
withered and 
xy day, per- 
ne whole air 
white, wide- 
wers. With 
‘eds itself all 
» place and 
wmpany in a 
ndron bed 
| Lilium : 
j;m@eeather 
n its exotic ae 
2, so strong 
almost over- 


Xegale Lily, so entitled to queen it 


i, 
: in the summer there was the fitly 
7 


“month when Lilies blow and 
e highest up in air.’? Eupatorium 
inianum sends ‘forth quite a dif- 
rent, like incense, whilst mid-day 

bush a-shimmer with clouds of 

Ladies and Red Admirals. A tire- 
lusive shrub this, for, though ideal 
vases, it droops and fades at once 
ae and brought indoors. 
nN 


mnus rosmarinifolius (Snow in 
| has a Rosemary-like smell which 

in its foliage long after the white 
slave turned brown and faded, and 


‘give of their sweetness. 


the same applies to the Myrtle, though it is 
not easy to decide whether the starry 
blossoms or the red-brown leaves of 
Ramarama are the most fragrant. 
Lemon-scented Verbena is a joy by day and 
by night, and never has it flourished like it 
has this summer; each day almost, sees 
inches added to its stature. Who, again, 
would be without the Evening Primrose, with 
its delicate subtle perfume and its silvery- 
lemon sheen which tones so well with the 
last sunset hues in the sky? But it is an 
untidy thing, and should be relegated to a 
part of the garden that does not, matter 
much. Sweet-scented Night Stock should be 


In the cool of the evening 


then it is that we go forth to drink in the sweetness of plants that only give with that delightful 


us of their best at eventide, and to indulge in memories and thoughts that scents evoke. 


sowed broadcast, also where it does not in- 
trude on the daytime vista, but Heliotrope, 
dear old Cherry-pie, is a delight to both 
eyes and nose from morn till eve. The old- 
fashioned pale kind seems to me the sweet- 
est, but Lord Roberts is assuredly the finest 
for colour. 


Rosemary, ‘‘ for Remembrance,’’ must be 
bruised or rubbed to give out its true savour, 
According to an old belief a bush of Rose- 
mary planted by our front door will always 
ensure us a friend. What a pleasant way to 
win so great a prize! Alongside of Rose- 
mary are the humble herbs, ever willing to 
Southernwood, the 


‘‘ old man ”’ of cottage doors, Thymes, from 
the tall Silver Queen to the lowly carpeting 
Thymus Serpyllum, which forms such a soft 
scented path for one’s feet, and the T. Herba- 
barona calling to mind the savoury seed cake 
of nursery teas. Sweet Bergamot, though to 
some minds too reminiscent of hair-oil and 
Victorian antimacassars, is worthy of a 
place in the border, both for its scarlet 
flowers and its sweet aromatic odour. 

The white Bouvardia should always have 
a place near the windows, for of an evening 
its scent is like a Stephanotis; it calls to 
mind a bed at Hampton Court, along the 
Long Walk, of Verbena Ellen Willmott and 
Bouvardias dotted 
amongst the deep 


rose, pegged - down 
plants, which has re- 
mained a_ very 
pleasant colourful 
Mie nw he ineeeie 
memory. Nor must 
we omit the old- 
fashioned Sweet 


Briar, Shakespeare’s 
‘““luscious Eglan- 
tine.’’ No scent can 
surpass it for haunt- 
ing, wistful sweet- 
ness. 

Then what a dif- 
ferent complexion 
the shades of even- 
ing give to many 
things. That fine 
Phlox le Mahdi, by 
day a rather harsh 
magenta, as dusk 
draws on, it clothes 
itself in Tyrian 
purple, gorgeous. to 
behold. The same 
with Iris, but: the 
opposite is the case 


little plant, Felicia— 
an hour before it was 
a mass of bright blue Daisy flowers, now 
nothing remains but the yellow centres of its 
former glories. And the Mimosa and the 
Cassia have folded their leaves like the Arab 
his tent, and as silently gone to bed. 

For the plants and for the gardener the 
gloaming brings rest and refreshment after 
the daily round, and the latter, like unto 
Kipling’s ‘‘ proper gardener whose work is 
done upon his knees’? when his work is 
finished, ‘‘ can wash his hands and pray 


For the Glory of the Garden that it may not 
pass away! 

And the Glory of the Garden it shall never 
pass away! ”’ E. Di 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


The hardiness of the newer Montbretias 


THINK that those who have had much 

experience of the newer Montbretias in 

various districts will agree that they do 
not stand our winters so well as the older 
ones. Personally, I have had this experi- 
ence, and I have made it a point to inquire 
in gardens where I have seen these newer 
varieties as to their behaviour there. It is 
not possible to say with any certainty that 
they will not stand the winter in every gar- 
den, even in districts where there are losses 
in some places. It is some years since | 
began to pursue my inquiries, and I have 
learned that in one garden they may be lost, 


expressed by correspondents 


as it gives sheaves of good rose-coloured 
blooms on plants about a foot or a little more 
in height. It is hardier than A. simpli- 
licifolia, although this is only tender in some 
places, while it is also much more vigorous. 
The other hybrids of the latter are alba 
(white) and lilacina (lilac). All may be 
grown well in ordinary loam. S$, ARNOTT. 


Kinds and varieties 


The doubt as to what is a ‘‘ kind’’ and 
what a ‘‘ variety ’’ in horticulture (see p. 598, 
‘‘ Judging Perennials ’’), is one that is diffi- 
cult of solution. Gardeners are less con- 
cerned with the correct scientific names of 


Two new Montbretias: Sir Matthew Wilson and Mrs. Edwin Montagu 


At the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society these two novelties, shown by the 


Hon. Mrs. Montagu, Attleborough, both gained Awards of Merit. 


The former has brilliant 


orange-scarlet flowers, and the latter, a much stronger growing variety of branching habit, has 
large orange-coloured flowers with golden-yellow zone 


while in one nearby, either higher up or with 
lighter, better-drained subsoil, they will sur- 
vive. In most places in the north, at least, 
it is much more prudent to lift the corms in 
autumn and keep them in frames, and plant 
out in spring. As lately as August I raised 
the question in a garden where a large num- 
ber of the newer varieties, such as Star of the 
East (now not quite new), His Majesty, 
Kathleen, Orange Glow, and others were 
grown, and was informed that it was not 
safe to leave them out without protection in 
winter, and that they were lifted and kept in 
frames until spring came round. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Astilbe stmplicifolia hybrida rosea 


This hybrid Astilbe has now been long 
enough in cultivation to have shown its good 
points, and it is proving a capital plant for 
the larger rock garden or for near the front 
of the border. 

] have grown it for about four years and 
look upon it as a most useful border plant, 


the plants they grow than they are with 
their cultivation, and if you ask a gardener 
whether a plant he grows is a ‘* species ’’ or 
not it is almost certain that you will not get 
a satisfactory reply. I do not think it would 
be quite practicable nor acceptable to gar- 
deners to adopt the rules of botany, which 
much more nearly approaches an ‘‘ exact 
science ’’ than does horticulture, but among 
botanists there is a far nearer approach to 
precision and clarity of understanding the 
names of plants than there is in horticulture. 

Neglecting the more detailed subdivisions 
in botanical taxonomy, with which the gar- 
dener is not concerned, the foundation in 
botany is the ‘‘ species,’? which corresponds, 
so nearly as [ can ascertain to be the cus- 
tom, to the ‘‘ kind ”’ in horticulture, not the 
“* genus,’’ as you state in your note on p. 598, 
though it is often miscalled a ‘ variety.” 
A species may be said to consist of a number 
of individuals which have identical botanical 
characteristics, and which look practically 
alike. An aggregate of different species, 
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possessing certain defined characteris 
common, but by no means always supe; 
alike, constitutes a ‘‘ genus,” for y 
know no corresponding term in comm 
among gardeners, but it may for cony 
be called a ‘‘ group ”’ of species. The 
themselves may be subdivided into ‘ 
ties,’’ a word which is common to 
and to horticulture, and which in gener 
cates that though they cannot be diss 
from their species, yet they differ in s 
colour of flowers, in stature, hairine 
other technically unimportant fe 
though of great value to a gardener, 

Precise definitions of these words is 
tunately lacking since there is no coi 
of opinion even among botanists as { 
limitations, but there is at least a far 
approach to unanimity among the latt 
there is among gardeners. 

The matter is complicated in horti 
by what I may term the unlimited i 
ence with nature by gardeners in their 
for new varieties, so that as a conse 
we get such a mixture as arises in th 
mon Cabbage, Brassica oleracea Linn 
we have a genus Brassica, one spe 
which was called by Linnzeus olerace: 
gardeners have produced from th 
species a number of cultivated form: 
as Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, ete. 
have become so permanent that they 
be regarded as species, and in fact ar 
‘“ kinds ’’? by them, whereas they are 
varieties in the strictest sense. It is 
surprising therefore that arguments 
arise as to the limitations of the 
‘‘ kind ”’ and ‘ variety.” 


It is not to be supposed that garde 
general have the means of knowing» 
a species and what a variety; hene 
confusion will always exist in classi 
for show purposes. The position has 
very largely from the custom in hort 
of giving what may be termed “ 
specific’? names to what are reall 
deners’ varieties, that is varieties pi 
by cultivation, or they may be 
Hence, in reading a catalogue 
quite impossible to guess whic 
which varieties, and which hybrit 
again strictly botanical nomencl 
be difficult or impossible to ad 
origin of many of our garden 
Many catalogues make a step 
direction by giving the gener 
name first, with the names of 
afterwards, which is as it sho 
example, Potentilla nepalensis 
is a correct nomenclature, but P 
mottae is not. 

To illustrate the use of terms 
the two plants which gave rise to 
sion. There is a genus Phlo 
dozen or so species, which 
would call ‘* kinds,’’ are in cul 
of these species is Phlox suffrutic 
called P. decussata), and this 5} 
has numerous varieties, such 
Etna, Rjnstrom, ete., which a b 
probably classify as colour f 
true varieties. There is also a 
with such species as officin 
suta, syriaca, etc. One of t 
kinds is A. rosea, the Hollyhe 
many colour varieties exist, but 
appear to have received names lik 
ties of most other species have. — 

The conclusion to be arrived 
have already pointed out, is that i 
mentioned by F. J. C., “tw 
Phlox, two colours,’’ would cer 
varieties as required by the schedule 
‘““ two bunches of mixed Hollyhoeks ~ 
constitute as many varieties as ther 
colours in the bunches. 


A. H. Wottey- 
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Lilium auratum 


note by ‘‘ B. B.”’ in your number of 
tember 15th, on a prolific specimen 
ilium auratum, reminded me of a 
ible bulb of the same species that I 
me years ago. So I hunted out my 
atives, to see if I could send you 
iphs of it. And here they are. 
tory of this bulb is this :— 
nd of mine had purchased, for the 
al *‘ Old Song,’’ a case of bulbs 
pan, that had inadvertently been 
into the sea, and could therefore not 
ynteed. He gave me two which were 
size and looked very much alike. 
them fn pots. One produced a nor- 
d plant; but the other turned out to 
hing but normal. 
t up two stout fasciated stems; which 
at about 6 feet, in enormous heads 
rs. 
wumber of flowers that came _ to 
7 was 128; and besides these there 
ry many other buds that failed in 
égle for existence, and did not open. 
visions of growing this bulb again 
ext year. But in spite of intensive 
the mass production that it had 
<en was too much for it. After its 
was over there was nothing left of 
) but a hard core and dry papery 


hotographs were taken in my draw- 
1. One giving a full length view 
he fasciated stems well; the other, a 
. from a different angle, gives the 
in better detail. A. H. Wit.iams. 
Lam. 


Catching moles 


I read of the different methods of 
'moles (pages 555, 602) I wondered 
mine would be of any help. I watch 
movement of the earth. As soon as 
here it is being churned up I pour a 


fiant ‘of. Lilium auratum, with 
ted stems, carried 128 expanded 
flowers 
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Lilium auratum: A close-up view of a prolific specimen: 


little boiling water on the spot. The mole 
pops up immediately and is easily killed. 
Rar S. Berry. 
454, East 19th Street, 
North Portland, Ore. 


—— I] have been interested in the various 
letters about this. Moles have always been a 
nuisance here, and it is only. since following 
a gamekeeper’s advice that I catch them, and 
it is so simple. I have the steel variety of 
mole trap, and the keeper’s advice was to set 
two in the same run about a yard apart. 
The mole is wary enough to evade an 
amateur’s first trap, but on coming to the 
second gets bamboozled and gets caught in 
one. Till I. got this hint I seldom caught 
one, and had to employ a mole-catcher. I 
handle the traps with bare hands and also 
flatten the bottom of runs and round the 
holes with my hand. FALADAM. 


Gentiana verna 

Mr. Cornhill’s note in your issue of Sep- 
tember 22nd on this loveliest of all cultivable 
Gentians stresses once more the difficulty 
usually experienced in growing this plant. 

Some years’ successful cultivation, especi- 
ally of the fine form named estivalis or 
angulosa, leads me to think that the main 
cause of the continued failure to grow verna 
is that the right kind of plant is not obtained 
in the first instance. ; 

Collected plants such as are sent out by 
most nurserymen rarely succeed, owing to 
the damaged roots and the inability of the 
plants to produce fresh roots. To render 
success practically certain only seedlings not 
more than two years old should be planted, 
and I find they do best if transferred to their 
permanent quarters when about one year old. 

Other than home-grown seeds are rarely 
satisfactory. They are kept too long before 
being sown. They should be sown as soon 
as ripe, or at latest in the following spring. 
If sown while yet fresh they germinate like 
Cress, but are less free if kept till the spring. 
I have a 9-inch pot which, by inadvertence, 
was twice sown with seeds in the summer of 


1927, where the seedlings are as thick as 
Cress in a market punnet. Pricked out in 
boxes or pans as soon as the seedlings can 
be handled they quickly get hold and go 
away. Such plants have no great objection 
to proper pot culture. I had a 5-inch pot of 
plants grown from seed which last spring 
carried over 40 flowers all open at the same 
time. 

Seedlings are most adaptable as regards 
soil and position. I have them growing and 
flowering in sun and shade, dry and moist 
places, on the top of retaining walls, in 
pockets of soil, flat beds, and possibly, best 
of all, in the moraine. Few soils come 
amiss except heavy clay. During this dry 
season, when so many Alpines have wilted 
or died, verna has scarcely turned a hair. 

Healthy plants seed freely. I harvested, 
this summer, at a conservative estimate, 
20,000 seeds, and I have recently pricked out 
some 1,500 seedlings from 1927 seeds. 

Caterham, Surrey. Geo. May. 


Apple St. Everard 


I send a specimen fruit or two of Apple St. 
Everard, now in season, for your opinion. 
I look on it as the best Apple to eat at the 
moment, and it is good to look at, too. 

Rye. F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 

[Many thanks. We agree.—Ep. ] 


The Alpine Bladder Fern 


In answer to ‘‘ Wanted, the true Alpine 
Bladder Fern,’ let me inform your corre- 
spondent that I procure it from Maranesi 
Miro and Co., San Giovanni di Bellagio, 
Como, Italy. It answers perfectly to the de- 
scription and picture in Britten’s ‘‘ European 
Ferns,’’ an excellent book for the Fern gar- 
dener. Mme. ALBERT LEFEBVRE-GIRON. 

13, Avenue Van Bever, 

Uccle, near Brussels, Belgium. 


Plantains on a tennis lawn 
I have a tennis lawn which was infested 
with weeds, chiefly Plantains and Dandelions. 
In the early spring I tried to remove them 
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by digging, but found that this method not 
only took too much time, but was ineffectual. 
The plan I now follow is this: I put some 
weed-killer in a tin or a small bottle; 1 then 
take a long iron skewer, which is run 
through a cork so that the skewer looks like 
a stiletto with the cork for a handle. I dip 
the point of the skewer in the poison and 
then stab each weed through the centre, 
dipping in the skewer before every stab. In 
about three days the weeds look as if they 
had been burnt up, and in a week all trace 
of them has disappeared, and the grass very 
soon grows over the bare spots. I apply the 
poison in wet or dry weather with the same 
success. Of course, the skewer and the tin 
must be kept strictly for the one purpose. I 
always wear thick gardening gloves when 
using the weed-killer. M. M. B. 
Hants. 


Meconopsis Baileyi 


T HIS plant was originally discovered by 
Major Bailey in 1913, rediscovered and 
introduced by Captain Kingdom Ward in 
1924, under the number K.W.5784. 

It is perennial, growing three feet high, 
and in June bears a number of sky-blue 
flowers on strong pedicels, each flower having 
four or, rarely, five petals, with a cluster of 
orange anthers, from the midst of which 
protrudes the pale green style. 

Plants of this species can be easily raised 
from seed, sown when ripe in a cold frame. 
Six hundred young plants have been planted 
out in the wood at Wisley. 

B. O. MULLIGAN. 

Ripley, Surrey. 

——  Meconopsis Baileyi (or should it be 
Meconopsis betonicifolia var. Baileyi?) after 
surprising us with a beauty which seemed 
unlikely to come within the reach of the 
ordinary gardener, already rather daunted by 
the difficulty and impermanence of so many 
of its family, has shown welcome signs of 
becoming a quite easily managed hardy plant. 
It is already spreading into general cultiva- 
tion, and many of us would like to know 
more about it; we should like to hear the 
experience of those who have grown it for 
a long time and under various conditions : 
and I, for one, would like to know whether 
those plants which die after flowering trans- 
‘mit their regrettable character to their off- 
spring and to what extent such biennial forms 
occur among seedlings of the type. 

Meanwhile it is perhaps worth noting one 
or two of its minor good points. It is an 
excellent flower for cutting and bringing into 
the house; if the flowers are picked just as 
the calyx is beginning to split they will open 
perfectly in water and stand in full beauty 
for a fortnight or even longer. Flowers which 
have opened on the plant may have been 
fertilised, and then, since they have fulfilled 
their purpose, they are not likely to last much 
more than twenty-four hours. 

I noticed that the flowers that have opened 
indoors have a faint scent, with something 
of bitter almonds in it, and rather like the 
scent of the field Convolvulus; it is quite 
pleasant but not remarkable, except that a 
scent of any kind is rare in a pure blue 
flower. Not that M. Baileyi is always as 
pure blue as it should be, for many dingy 
purple forms sometimes appear among the 
seedlings, and it is to be hoped that those 
who are raising the plant for the market 
will select their stocks rigorously and en- 
deavour to eliminate them. | ie 2 ee 

Bucks. 


Good and bad Roses in a Scottish garden 


Why all this fury, friend ‘J. R. K.’’? It 
would appear that my last letter must have 
‘“ stung ’’ a bit, judging by the three odd 
columns you indulge in for my benefit. You 
could have saved yourself a great deal of 
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trouble, not to mention bad temper, had you 


merely said, Mr. Blair knows nothing about 


Roses, for have not I, the great and gifted 
“OTe Rigk. (said ser) ‘*.) tiem iar eats 
oft-repeated advice to me to ‘‘ stick to the 
point,’ wanders not from the point alone, 
but introduces points (?) that have not the 
slightest bearing on the matter under dis- 
cussion. Why, for instance, bring in the 
‘‘ Border,’? a wholly irrelevant point as re- 
gards the conduct of a Rose? 

In his original contribution ‘‘ J. R. K.” 
distinctly says (at least, if anything he does 
say may be called distinct, he so frequently 
changing his ground) that, no matter what 
the season is, a Rose will always be either 
good or bad. That, to me, is utter non- 
sense. I have grown Roses for over 40 years 
and say, without the slightest hesitation, that 
there is scarcely a variety that is at its best 
every season. Even that paragon of white 
Roses so beloved of ‘‘ J; R. K.’” “* balls ”’ 


Meconopsis Baileyi at Wisley 


badly in a wet season, whereas in a dry year 
it opens freely. Might I ask if the season 
has nothing to do with this? One great 
mistake this critic has fallen into is to sup- 
pose, as he appears to do, that I condemn or 
praise a Rose after one year’s acquaintance. 
I never do this at any time without mention- 
ing that my observation has only extended 
over the one season. It was not for my own 
edification that I mentioned the failings of 
such varieties as I named, but as a small 
guide to such readers as may only have the 
opportunity of seeing blooms at shows, or 
else having merely nurserymen’s catalogues 
to refer to, in both cases most unreliable 
guides: for the novice. Nor have I ever 
posed as an authority; all that I ever do in 
writing or speaking of the Rose or any other 
plant is taken from my own experience. 

““J. R. K.’”’ is much elated because his pet 
white Rose secured the medal for the best 
bloom in the nurserymen’s class recently. 
That’s nothing, as the other blooms were 


similar shade. 
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very probably poor. At a large Rose gs) 
attended this summer the best bloom } 
whole of the classes was a superb 5 
of Dame Edith Helen, but that doe 
prove that this is the best Rose in 
tion. At the same show were scores oj} 
Karl Druschki. 

Although ‘‘ with fear and tremblin 
cannot refrain, in conclusion, from me 
ing three new Roses sent me for tric 
year. (Of course, ‘‘ J. R. K.” willdo 
have grown them for years, so my re 
will be of no interest to him.) I te 
Duchess of Atholl, Elizabeth of York 
Trilby. The latter is a finely built { 
but the colour is not just distinct enoi 
permit it to oust some older variet 
It appears to be a 
healthy grower. 

Elizabeth of York is of a distinct sh 
cerise-pink, is of splendid fonm, a 
autumn ‘flowers freely. The gi 
although not what might be termed vig 
is healthy and the habit bushy. Duch 
Atholl is of the Emma Wright she 
orange, but has more substance and 
form. The habit of growth is also 
this year at least. 

I am greatly obliged by “J. R. Kv’ 
gating the question of the Laxa stock 
but I would not, for worlds, deny hi 
‘‘ honour ”’ of drawing ‘‘ first blood.” 


C. Bi 
Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow, 


“This side the Border” 


I have no desire, nor do I intend, 
scend into the arena and to take part 
controversy regarding ‘* Good anc 
Roses.’’ Mr. Blair and “ J] 
have the lists to themselves, and m 
best man win. What I would like to 
this: In such and similar controversic 
not possible that these (to be candid) 
childish references to ‘‘ this side ; 
Border ’’ could be eliminated? We S 
gardeners do not claim to be the salt 
horticultural earth, nor do we claim 
infallible, yet when any of us expres 
opinion not in accordance with that 0 
of our fellow-craftsmen on the “ oth 
of the Border ’’ the latter assume t] 
are arrogating to ourselves a sup 
which we neither claim nor, to be exé 
serve. At this stage of the world’s 
surely the old racial prejudice—; 
antipathy would be the better word- 
to be laid to rest. For Mr. Blair I, of 
cannot speak; it was my good fortune 
younger days to work under two very | 
English gardeners to whom—and to 
particular—I owe a-deep debt of gratit 
the experience I gained while sitting : 
feet. Neither of these gentlemen—ani 
the word advisedly—had anything bu 
to say of Scotland and of Scottish gar 
no Scottish gardener under whom 
worked would have sneered at Eng! 
English gardeners in the manner in 
some writers permit themselves to 
Scottish gardeners. We are, all of us 
bers of a very ancient and most hon 
craft, and petty jealousies and covet 
are unworthy of us, and it is just pos 
may add, that, by this very insistenc 
the alleged superiority of the garder 
‘‘ this side the Border ’’ by such write 
men may begin to think that there 1 
foundation for it after all! 

By the way, as “J. R. K.” is app 
waiting to see how Mr. Blair’s cat W! 
in respect of R. laxa as a stock, may 
both a lead? In my opinion, as a st( 
laxa is the greatest fraud ever perf 
upon Rose growers. It is even WO 
R. rugosa, and that is saying much. 
is my opinion, packed small. I ©0! 


tena 
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ipon the subject, but I feel it wiser to 
lest I be carried away by my feelings. 
A ScoTtisH GARDENER. 


‘ated dining tables at exhibitions 
as glad to read ‘‘A Scottish Gar- 
;*? paragraph on this subject in your 
uber 15th issue (page 587). 
a pity the awards for these classes are 
m given to those tables which display 
and expensive flowers indifferently 
ed, when close by there are tables upon 
real artistic ability ~has been brought 
r and beautifully balanced arrange- 
achieved with the simplest materials. 
large flower show this week I was 
| to see the premier award given to a 
‘littered ’’ (I’m afraid that is the only 
with gilt imitation tree stumps joined 
sr by chains. ‘These, when filled with 
- and Fern, formed across the centre 
table a screen through (or over) which 
ld have been impossible to see one’s 
guests had this decoration been used 
n ordinary dining-table. 
ptuous exuberance is not admired 
ays. The modern woman appreciates 
ymposition, and restrained effects. 
ink many people who would like to 
in these table decorating classes re- 
rom doing so because it is obvious that 
e of exhibit which they would be likely 
up would have no chance when judged 
n (or women) whose criterion appears 
either the value or the number of 
; used. 
y of us go to shows in a humble 
o learn what can be done with flowers. 
yok in hand we have a happy time 
ye come to the decorated dinner-table, 
re we close our notebooks with a snap, 
io ever heard of anyone acquiring new 
rom the decorations now staged, much 
pying a decoration in detail! 
surely this 1s the crucial test. 
1e judges would ask themselves, ‘‘ At 
of these tables would I prefer to dine 
it,” taking into consideration the num- 
guests the table would be likely to 
modate, and making allowance for 
ite table appointments, I am sure the 
s at which they would arrive would be 
t. Moreover, I believe that as a re- 
f such decisions the exhibits would 
ly change, the large ornate decora- 
vhich we now see giving way to some- 
simpler, all flowing lines and elegance. 
ANNE LAMPLUGH 
r of “* The Arrangement of Flowers ’’). 


Flower shows 


3 a great mistake for many horticul- 
ommittees to keep to the hard-and-fast 
| fixing their summer shows to fall on 
une date, or thereabouts, year after 
taking no account of the varying 
s. Three shows were held in succes- 
ays in adjoining parishes, causing a 
upon exhibitors and the public that is 
~ desirable or wholesome. 

lay be that, anxious to catch the Rose 
, there is undue anxiety to have shows 
one particular period. 

any rural districts, however, where so 
S not sacrificed to the queen of flowers, 
‘ows are held in the month of August, 
ey find better fruit and vegetables, 
‘ompensation for the absence of the 
in the presence of Asters, Dahlias, 
, Gladioli, and flowers which, if of less 
ratic flavour, yet are popular with the 
3, Who, there is no getting away from 
ct, constitute the backbone of flower 
support. 

80 much should be sacrificed in the 
nd vegetable departments for the sake 
es it is hard to say. 
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Lycoris aurea, shown by Mr. A. Worsley at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 


A splendid golden-flowered species with long filaments carrying five or six flowers ona 


scape from 2 to 3 feet high. 


Mr. Worsley states that Lycoris aurea does well with him 


under glass, and flowers regularly 


In the case of a Rose exhibition it is quite 
a different matter. There, of course, all the 
finest blooms of the season are exhibited, 
while the exhibits at local shows are usually 
second-rate. If it were possible to obtain 
some of the best flowers a little sacrifice 


might well be made in other directions occa- 


sionally, but even then it would be unfair to 
make that sacrifice too often. Without ques- 
tion there are few elements in gardening 
which merit more encouragement than fruit 
and vegetables, therefore every effort should 
be made to give these every possible en- 
couragement. 


Cottagers, I find; suffer from these early 
shows, for prizes are offered for garden pro- 
duce as early as the first week in July, the 
result being that crops are injured, gardens 
ransacked, and exceeding harm done to the 
future welfare of the garden to obtain what 
is, after all, miserably imperfect samples that 
are little less than a farce. 

Societies should come to some arrange- 
ment as to the non-clashing of neighbouring 
shows, and also still farther alternate their 
shows, so that they may come a little earlier 
one year and rather late the other, say, at 
intervals of three weeks or even a month, 
and so preventing local collisions, and also 
to embrace a much larger variety of garden 
material than is now seen at exhibitions. 

There is no question of doubt it is an evil 
that, year after year, the same style of plants 
and other produce is shown, not only be- 
cause both gardeners and amateurs get into 
the rut of cultivation, but also because to the 
general public there is annual sameness and 
monotony. 

Local shows held on the same dates, year 
after year, are almost sure to be replicates 
of each other, hence the public soon become 
satiated and walk the shows with indifference 
and languor. 

Exhibition committees should endeavour 
not only to obtain diverse sites for their 
yearly shows, but also diversity in dates so 
as to enable variety to be introduced, which 
is not possible when one season is constantly 
adhered to. Fy Hed: 


Potting Lachenalias 


E will assume the bulbs have been 

thoroughly rested and dried off. They 

should now be shaken out of the dry 
soil and the bulbs placed together and graded 
into different sizes, in order that the larger 
and smaller bulbs may be placed in different 
receptacles, otherwise irregularlity in the size 
of the flowers will be the result. A compost 
of two parts loam, one part leaf soil, and 
one part well-decayed manure with sufficient 
sharp sand or gritty material to keep the 
whole porous will be found suitable. Pans 
g inches in diameter or 5-inch pots will be 
found convenient sizes to use, and the drain- 
age provided must be efficient. If pots are 
used, five or six bulbs will be sufficient for 
each if they are of the largest grade. The 
smaller-sized bulbs can be placed a little 
closer, but many of these will flower even 
though very small. 

When potting just cover the bulbs, leaving 
the tip exposed, place in a cool frame on a 
moist bed of ashes. If the soil used in pot- 
ting has been in good condition no water 
will be mecessary until signs of growth ap- 
pear, but periodical syringing between the 
pots and keeping the bed of ashes damp will 
be beneficial. Shading with canvas or tiff- 
any from bright sunshine until growth is 
commenced is advisable. Air and light must 
be freely admitted on every favourable occa- 
sion, but cold draughts are to be avoided, or 
the foliage of some varieties will become 
stunted and disfigured. RF; 

Wisley. 


Pot Roses 


These should be overhauled now, making 
sure that the drainage is in good order. 
Plants found to be in an unsatisfactory state 
at the roots should be repotted, whilst others 
may only need a few inches of the top soil 
removed and be given a good top-dressing. 
The chief compost for Roses should be good 
loam to which may be added a little manure 
from an old Mushroom bed and some sharp 
sand, Should any artificial be thought neces- 
sary a little bone-meal can be given. 


el 
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FIVE NEW DAFFODILS SHOWN AT VINCENT SQUARE IN THE SPRING OF THIS YEAR. 


1. Beryl, a charming little cyclamineus hybrid raised by Mr. P. D. 
Williams and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. Perianth reflexed, primrose- 
yellow, with small, bright orange fluted globular cup. For the rock 
garden it is a gem. 

2. The deep golden yellow trumpet Alfred Hartley. Flowers deeply 
fimbriated’and most effective in the bunch. Shown by Mr. F. A. Secrett. 


3. Princess Miriam, shown in splendid form by Messrs. J. R. Pearso)) 


The bright orange-red corona is seen to good effect against white periant! 


broad perianth, and fluted trumpet. Shown by Mr. Richardson. a 
5. Niveth, the pure white triandrus hybrid of unusual beauty show 


by Mr. Guy Wilson. 


4. Alroi, a bold golden trumpeted self, large blooms of good substance 
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DAHREODIL MEMORIES (OF 


JUBTLESS these notes should be 
vainly concerned with flowers seen at 
ne Midland Daffodil Society’s Show 
1c London Show, but it was quite im- 
le to find time at either to take any 
»eyond a few disconnected and scarcely 
pencil scribblings, some of which now 
‘nothing to my mind; so readers must 
my apologies and be content with 
more or less random recollections of 
I saw throughout the season. 
of the most distinct novelties of the 
was Mr. P. D. Williams’ Trewirgie, 
gained an Award of Merit at the 
. meeting on March 27th. It is a 
lary cross from Cyclamineus, and is 
-sized Ajax, of fine deep solid gold 
and stout smooth texture, handsome 
ymmetrical, with broad overlapping 
th which slightly reflexes; the Cycla- 
s ancestry of the flower is quite obvious 
form and character. 
r this early show I went down to Corn- 
to see Mr. Williams’ flowers, which 
already slightly past their best. In 
yn to many magnificent things that I 
ist year, I noticed particularly two out- 
ng fine garden plants: one was St. 
a tall brilliant golden large Incomp. 
1 on a very strong stem; the perianth 
w golden yellow, King Alfred colour, 
sper, and the crown a shade or two 
intense, while the foliage is a strikingly 
Maximus blue green; it really is a 
ful plant. The other was Tunis, a 
distinct large Leedsii of great sub- 
' and bold decorative outline, having 
somewhat waved ivory perianth and 
crown that is flanged and serrated like 
own of an Ajax, also ivory but retain- 
shade of pale gold around its rim; 
lso is a tall strong-stemmed free plant 
endid vigour, and has distinct strong 
us-like blue-green foliage, such as 
es not associate with flowers of this 
I should think it would be a plant 
ch interest and value to breeders. Of 
named flowers one of the best that I 
ot seen before was Bodilly, a perfect 
Incomparabilis, of singularly beau- 
form and balance and very high 
y, having smooth flat overlapping some- 
pointed perianth of purest white, the 
was smooth and round, and clean 
full lemon yellow in colour, in all re- 
a flower of great refinement. Pen- 
was another beautiful thing; this is 
tall giant Incomp. of dark Maximus 
nd beautiful form. 
ing my stay several superb things were 
d down in the seedling beds. One, 
have seen nothing like hitherto, was 
comp. or Barri, somewhat of Croesus 
but smoother and more refined, with 


overlapping brilliant clear golden 
ith, and saucer-shaped crown, 
brilliant orange scarlet through- 
a dazzling flower. Another that 


th and a longer crown, of the deepest, 
Zest and most intense red I have yet 
truly astonishing colour. A third mag- 
t flower was a very large Barri, with 
ar overlapping perianth, of great 
th and perfect smoothness, deep prim- 
i and a smooth shallow bowl crown 
h deep reddish tangerine. A, fourth I 
‘emember was a deep clear self-golden 
of quite perfect form, having splendid 
overlapping perianth and_ beautifully 
ced well-flanged trumpet, not too wide 
& tube 
London Show this year was the finest 
ertainly the largest Daffodil show ever 


: 
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yet held. The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall was crammed to its utmost capacity 
with exhibits of Daffodils only, even the an- 
nexes were both filled with Daffodils; the 
Narcissus Committee were obliged to sit, 
or stand as best they could, in the gallery 
behind the clock; and tea was provided in 
the lecture room upstairs. The magnitude 
of the show, and of the crowds that came 


- to see it on both days, demonstrated in a 


striking manner the great and growing popu- 
larity of the Queen of Spring Flowers. Tbe 
great trade exhibits, and the entries in 
classes for market growers gave some inkling 
of the volume of business that is done in 
Daffodil bulbs and flowers, true statistics of 
which would probably be received by *‘ the 
man in the street ’? with astonished incredul- 
ity. Amongst trade exhibitors were several 
Dutch growers who brought their flowers 
from Holland. There were also many buyers 
from Holland, some too from the United 
States and our own Colonies, for Mistress 
Daffodil is Queen of Spring, not only in 
Great Britain, but I think in all temperate 
climates throughout the world. There are 
enthusiastic breeders and growers in Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, while New Zealand 
literally teems with them. 

As an item of interest in this connection, 
there was on view at the Show a most hand- 
some and imposing silver-gilt Challenge Cup 
of beautiful design that is being given by 
the British Daffodil Hybridists for the use 
of the National Daffodil Society of New 
Zealand, to be competed for at their shows 
for varieties raised in the British Isles.. This 
happy idea originated in the mind of Mr. 
P. D. Williams, to whom all concerned are 
very greatly indebted, not only for the idea, 
but for doing all the spade work of collecting 
the funds and having the cup specially 
designed and made, and making the neces- 
sary arrangements about having it sent to 
New Zealand. The admirable inscription on 
the cup was suggested by the Rev. G. H. 
Engleheart himself, first and chief of British 
raisers; it reads as follows :— 


THE BRITISH CHALLENGE CUP. 


Presented by British Raisers to Lovers of the 
Flower in New Zealand, for Narcissi 
Raised in the British Isles and Exhibited 
in New Zealand. 


‘“ Fay from home and yet at home.” 


Mr. Williams tells me that his idea met 
with ready response and support from all 
British growers. I understand that he is 
arranging through the courtesy of the High 
Commissioner to send the cup to the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand for the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the use of the National 
Daffodil Society, together with some small 
replicas for winners. The cup will be at the 
disposal of the National Daffodil Society of 
New Zealand, but should the Society cease 
to exist the Ministry of Agriculture for New 
Zealand will have the option of deciding how 
it should be made use of. 

Coming to the flowers at the show, the 
choicest non-competitive group was that put 
up by Mr. P. D. Williams ; this was a re- 
markable feat, as he was quite at, the tail 
end of his season, nevertheless his flowers 
were shown in absolutely tip-top condition 
and incidentally were beautifully staged. 
Some of his best were : Carminowe, a large 
Barri or Poet having glistening snow-white, 
almost blue-white perianth and brilliant dark 
crimson eye—the best bit of pure red and 
white I have seen; Mrs. John Scheepers, 
an immense and tall Poet with circular 
perianth of outstanding purity and bold 
rimmed eye; Mephisto, a shapely Incomp. ot 
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Barri of beautiful form and quality with 
clear yellow perianth and _ bright orange 
red. cup; Havelock, an immense _ tall 
golden yellow giant Incomp. of grand 
form, having perianth of quite excep- 
tional breadth and diameter; and two 
glorious bunches of Folly, which I. think 
the most beautiful large red and white In- 
comp. yet seen ; its broad white petals, which 
are of smooth and refined quality, reflex a 
little and tend to incurve slightly at their 
edges, after the manner of Poeticus Recur- 
vus, investing the flower with singular beauty 
of outline; the bowl-shaped crown is clear 
orange red, and as it retains its colour quite 
exceptionally well, it seems likely to be a 
market flower of great value. in the future. 
Beside Mr. Williams’ group Mr. F. H. 
Chapman (of Rye) had I think the best stand 
I have ever seen put up; his flowers also 
were in the pink of condition and grandly 
grown; he had many fine things; Minuet 
was a fine Poet of much substance, snow 
white perianth and deep crimson eye; No. 
1.R.15 was a tall white Ajax of quite excep- 
tional purity and smoothness; and Patmos, 
an ivory white Trumpet of neat build and 
perfect form, whose trumpet had a most at- 
tractive evenly rolled back brim; while he 
gained Awards of Merit for two flowers 
raised by Brodie of Brodie, namely, Quartz 
and Nissa. 

One of the most striking flowers in the 
entire show was Bradwardine, shown by 
Mr. R. F. Calvert, of Coverack, Cornwall; 
this was a gigantic ivory white Leedsii or 
Trumpet, so large and massive that it was 
like a beautiful Lily; it had great broad 
waxen perianth and the crown was beauti- 
fully flanged at the mouth, a truly wonderful 
flower. Mr. Calvert staged a very large 
trade group of many fine varieties, so grandly 
developed in the genial Cornish climate that 
they were scarcely recognisable; it contained 
some noble examples of the great Leedsii 
Tenedos that would have been ideal for 
church decoration, so long were their stems. 
Mr. J. Lionel Richardson, of Waterford, 
whose trade group contained some of the 
most splendid examples of the grand Leedsii 
Mitylene that I have yet seen, created some- 
thing of a sensation with Red Sun, raised 
by the late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse; it is a 
tall giant Barri with circular flat white 
perianth and large flat red crown. He won 
many prizes in the competitive classes, and 
amongst his seedlings were several particu- 
larly fine bicolor Trumpets with exceptional 
breadth of petal and well-formed trumpets ; 
Tapin and Manna were the names of two 
that I can remember. 

In the Engleheart Cup Class Mr. J. S. 
Arkwright, of Presteign, showed a beautiful 
large white or almost white Trumpet that 
was selected as the best flower shown in the 
competitive classes; it was a seedling bred 
from Lord Roberts by Beersheba, a large 
flower of fine quality and good balance with 
perianth of very beautiful form. The lovely 
Beersheba still reigns supreme amongst 
white Daffodils, winning easily this year again 
first in the class for single blooms of white 
Trumpets at both the London and Midland 
Shows. I had a number of fine blooms of 
it on my stand at the earlier R.H.S. meeting 
on March 27th, as well as at the Daffodil 
Show, and it was pleasant to hear the con- 
stant and spontaneous tribute of homage 
that the stream of passers-by paid to its 
beauty; one man after gazing spell-bound 
for some time said: ‘‘ Well, that is a saintly 
flower, it makes one good to look at it ”’; 
and another, on hearing that Mr. Engleheart 
had raised it, exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, it’s a 
crown of glory for him, only it’s white.”’ 
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Mr. F, A. Secrett’s immense group of 
Poets was the largest exhibit of these flowers 
yet seen, and contained many splendid new 
varieties ; one of the most attractive of these 
was Narrabri, which gained an Award of 
Merit, a beautiful green-eyed flower best 
described as an enlarged and more sub- 
stantial Raeburn, while Dinton Red might 
be pictured as a much-improved Horace. 

Fortune’s Queen, shown by Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, was a very striking flower raised 
by the late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, a giant 
Incomp. of much substance, having broad 
ivory white perianth and large brilliant rich 
orange red cup, somewhat after the style of 
Galopin, but better carried on the stem. 
Messrs. L. Van Leeuwen and Son, of Sassen- 
heim, Holland, had a distinct flower in their 
No. 160, a large yellow Incomp. or Barri 
with wide, perfectly flat yellow crown, in 


form like the New Zealand raised flat 
crowned Leedsii Silver Plane.’ Mr. W. B. 
Cranfield put up the largest group ever 


staged by an amateur; the top centre piece 
of this group was a giant yellow Ajax of his 
own raising which, I think, is the biggest 
Trumpet I have yet seen, deep self yellow of 
really good form; it was an astonishing 
flower and created much comment. 

Owing to the lateness of the date fixed 
for the Midland Show some growers’ flowers 
were over, while others suffered serious 
damage from bad weather, so this show was 
rather smaller than usual. There was never- 
theless a delightful display of very fine 
flowers. 

Many of the best exhibits in 
petitive classes came from the Donard 
Nursery Ce., Newcastle, Co. Down. . Suda 
as shown by them was undoubtedly one of 
the sensations of the season. This flower 


the com- 
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was raised by Brodie of Brodie, and is classi- 
fied as a Leedsii, but by measurement it is 
practically an Ajax; it is a flower of very 
attractive form, having pure white perianth 
of nice smooth texture, and graceful bell- 
mouthed Trumpet crown which usually shows 
a very charming tint of pale amber pink or 
pale rose; the flowers shown by the Donard 
Co. this year must have opened under very 
favourable conditions, as they were far ahead 
of anything in the nature of a pink Daffodil 
that has hitherto been seen; the perianths 
were purest white, and the trumpets the 
most lovely clear rose pink, or sweet pea 
pink, with a pale green base; even when 
held against a tub of pink Azaleas for com- 
parison they did not seem yellow. The group 
of twelve varieties with which the Donard 
Co. won the Cartwright Cup was I think 
the best ever staged in this class. They 
showed the wonderfully beautiful large sul- 
phur lemon Ajax Brimstone in fine form, 
and no one else can grow such White Knight 
as they do; they had several examples of 
astonishing size, quite flawless in form and 
quality, a joy to look at. Amongst Mr. W. 
B. Cranfield’s exhibits were some noble 
examples of Seashell, a Leedsii of distinct 
character and very great beauty; the large 
white perianth has fine substance and waxen 
smoothness, while it waves and incurves its 
petals slightly after the style of Poeticus 
Recurvus, the cup is roundly bowl-shaped, 
pale citron, charmingly pencilled with chrome 
orange. 

Mr. J. S. Arkwright, of Kinsham Court, 
Presteign, Radnorshire, had some very inter- 
esting seedlings, amongst which No. 582-3 
(since named Waymark) was _ strikingly 
beautiful; it is a lovely Eucharis-like large 
pure white Leedsii, distinct in.form and 


The British Challenge Cup 


Presented by British raisers to lovers of the flower in New Zealand for Narcissi raised 
in the British Isles and exhibited in New Zealand 


“Far from home and yet at home’’ 
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H 
character with its beautiful shovel-sh: 
segments, and crown somewhat smal 
proportion. His Tarsus was a L 
delightful cool colouring, the cro 
greyish white tipped with lemon; an 
pect was also pleasing with white 
and clear greeny lemon trumpet. 1] 
Cope’s seedling No. A.14 was a ve 
some sclf yellow giant Incomp., while 
W. A. Watts had under Nos. $.69 and - 
two striking red and white Incomp 
strong colour. Amongst my own flowe 
seedling white Ajax, No. 17-19 attra 
much attention; it has broad flat y 
perianth of much substance and a well 
portioned trumpet that is distinctly a si 
whiter than the perianth, giving in 
opinion of some a suggestion of bluen 
Its pollen parent was Beersheba. | 
Lower sent some fine blooms of Beaut 
Radnor, whose delicate colouring was n 
admired; and -her Leedsii White Ma 
was quite distinct and very lovely; it 
circular pure white perianth of great bre: 
and perfect smoothness and an ivory ; 
low, bowl-shaped crown. Of others 
Marmora, raised by Brodie of Brodie 
one of the very best Leedsiis of its t 
it has very beautiful form, substance — 
quality, and a fine long stem: Countes 
Antrim, a large bicolor Trumpet of 
own raising, is a flower of very 
quality and clear colouring, last ye: 
thought it magnificent. Lady Lilford 
very fine late Barri raised by the late | 
Backhouse; it has remarkable substa 
May Malony, of my own raising, is a s 
Leedsii of quite perfect show form 
quality. is 
My visit to Brodie Castle this year 
more fortunate than last, as the wea 
was ideal and the flowers at their best. 
Daffodil season comes late in 
North of Scotland, and one can sg 
a day or two there in the quiet enjoymer 
the flowers when the rush and hurry of 
show season is over. Brodie is a place ¢ 
and remote, over which broods an att 
phere of profound peacefulness. Men 
transports one to a_ far-stretching le 
smooth and level, flanked by noble t 
across which one strolls in balmy suns 
and silence, broken only by the singin 
the birds. A glade at the end of the | 
leads to an opening in a splendid T! 
hedge which is the western boundary of 
garden; passing through, one comes up 
shimmering sea of Daffodils, overhung | 
and there by clouds of Apple blossom, 
the clean blue sky of the far north above 
The Daffodils are magnificently grown 
were in superb condition. The finest wi 
are all there; to sit on a path betwee 
bed of White Emperor containing hund 
of perfect blooms on one hand, and a 
of peerless Beersheba on the other, wate! 
the sunshine touching the lips of their w 
trumpets with gleaming pale golden | 
and casting ethereal faint blue _ shad 
amongst the snowy petals of their sté 
flowers as they stood crowding amo ! 


grey-green leaves, was a feast indeed. 


of the most lovely sights in the garden 
a bed of Hymettus, raised by Brod 
Brodie, a flower whose merits have not 
been fully recognised, although I believ 
was a favourite with the late W. R. Dy! 
to be seen at its best it must be seen grow 
as it is an extraordinarily fine garden pi: 
it is a big Leedsii of fine substance \ 
broad and wide-spread white perianth 
a wide crown which goes white in the cet 
and has a most gracefully flanged and ru 
brim that is touched with cool clear len 
Amongst newer and newest things of Br 
of Brodie’s raising are many superb = 

Riva: is a glorious large crowned Le 
of great stature and splendid vigour, sn¢ 


" 


a 
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e, the crown being flushed with delicious 
igy-peachy pink which comes and goes 
ye flower waxes and wanes. Varna isa 
nificent Barri bred from Beacon by 
une, very tall and vigorous, large smooth 
w perianth of immense substance and 
idid clear orange red saucer crown. 
n and Aleppo are two superb’ white 
Jed Barris, big and _ tall, with large 
oth rounded overlapping white perianths 
highest quality and crowns gorgeously 
ied with brilliant deep red. Pera, bred 
. Beacon by Sun Star, is another won- 
al flower with smooth pure white 
inth of cardboard-like substance and 
dark red eye. Yet another is Midia, a 
plant, the flower not too large, but of 
\ike perfection for show, with a clean 
snowy white perianth and clear yellow 
that has a broad sharply defined clear 
et rim. Still another wonderful flower 
|Stamboul, of great size and substance 
flat ivory perianth and wide gorgeous 
stained crown. One of the most striking 
ll was a single plant of a new golden 
mpet named Elgin, I think the finest 
w Trumpet I have yet seen, perianth very 
d, overlapping, and somewhat pointed, 
oth and even, trumpet beautifully rolled 
and flanged, great substance, colour 
jeously rich and deep pure gold; I went 
: to that flower many times to gaze at 
vhat a beauty it was! 

inyrna, bred from James Hogg by Ace 
)iamonds, is probably the finest red-eyed 


: yet raised; a strong vigorous plant, 
e circular thick smooth snow-white 
anth and solid scarlet eye. Hexameter, 


| between Dactyl and Raeburn, is a 
ily tall green-eyed Poet of fine substance, 
ect form and quality; and Capri is a 
id Poet with a touch of Leedsii blood, 
\inty thing with snowy Poeticus perianth 
) faint citron-white eye edged with deep 
se. Quartz, mentioned elsewhere, was in 
rnificent form, its perianth is pure white, 
1 its trumpet ivory or cream, and its form 
j texture are so superfine that one wants 
fit by it and look at it. Samarkand was 
rand dark golden early giant Incomp. 
yewhat over when I saw it, but obviously 
lendid flower. 

here were many others, and others still, 
itiful and splendid flowers ; and still more 
jally splendid under numbers only, the 
2 hath not been told, but time and space 
ime. Other seasons will tell other tales, 
)more and more are coming on in the 
ling beds, and careful hybridising is 
tdily carried on year by year. 

i ; Guy L. WILSON. 
By permission from the Midland Daffodil 
“ety’s Report.) 


¢ New Zealand Challenge Cup 
| for Daffodils 


N sending the illustration which appears 


a the page opposite of the New Zealand 
‘Yhallenge Cup for Daffodils Mr. P. D. 
viiams kindly writes :— 

The money collected was spent in dne 
we silver gilt cup and six miniatures 
ithe winners to hold. It was executed in 
i best style of British silversmiths’ work 
\Messrs. J. W. and F. Thomas and Son, 
\v Bond Street. The High Commissioner 
{New Zealand was extremely helpful in 
ae to send the cup to the Prime 
lister of New Zealand, under the most 
dourable conditions. He expressed great 
ésfaction at the gift, which he considered 
ie handsome.”’ 


Bulbs in pots 

Vhilst potting up the various batches of 
so the great and increasing value of the 
“win Tulips should not be lost sight of. 
s important to select those varieties which 
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Narcissus Darvol 


respond to this mode of treatment, and the 
lists given in the majority of catalogues may 
be relied upon. Pot the bulbs up as soon as 
possible now and stand them outside under 
ashes until well rooted. This is essential if 
a full measure of success is aimed at, and as 
these Tulips make a lot of foliage a little 
more root room is advisable. 


To Brodie of Brodie 


ING of the hybridising art, 
That in a world so fair as this, 


With Williams, and with Engleheart, 
Has made our spring the joy it is; 
Around thy castle walls, I see 
The glorious Daffodil appear, 
No fairer charm Infinity 
Has sent from Heaven to bless us here! 


The Rose brings deep fruition, when 
The merle’s clear tones are heard no more 
Deep thrilling thro’ the gracious glen 
Or by the solemn-sounding shore ; 
The Lily, born of Eastern skies, 
An Empress in our gardens green, 
Beneath Apollo’s glittering eyes, 
Gives glory to the sylvan scene. 


When thy great hybrids fade, the light 
Falls on the Violet’s angel hue ; 

Not dearer are the stars to night 
Above the sea’s celestial blue ; 

But thine own nobler flower doth rise 
Holding divine Hope by the hand, 

A vision ’neath the vernal skies, 
Of grace, o’er all our wondering land! 


—Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


Narcissus Darvol J! B 
JN tower amon DARVOL was the best 


flower among a batch of 60 bulbs raised 

from a cross between Lord Roberts and 
Beersheba. They consist of yellow, bicolor, 
and light yellow, nearly white trumpets, with 
occasional yellow Incomps., and a_ few 
Leedsiis. N. Darvol is a flower which has 
the broad perianth segments of Lord Roberts, 
while possessing the fine, smooth texture of 
Beersheba. Classified as a white Trumpet, it 
nevertheless has a faint tinge of pale prim- 
rose in the trumpet. It promises to be a 
good doer, and should prove a useful parent. 


Hypericum polyphyllum 

The rock garden is not a very attractive 
feature during the early days of autumn. 
Most of the plants have long since ceased 
to flower. For this reason any low-growing 
plants that will thrive in elevated positions 
and give us flowers at the season named are 
sure of a good reception. One such is the 
charming little Hypericum polyphyllum, a 
native of Asia Minor. 

It forms a neat cushion of pale glaucous 
leaves, its slender stems having a very de- 
cided prostrate habit. 

The flowers, which are an inch in dia- 
meter, are produced moderately freely, the 
colour being a rich golden-yellow. 

It flowers during May and June, and again 
in September, when it seems brighter and 
more attractive. 

For clothing the top of a rock or dry wall 
this plant is excellent, and it will thrive in 
any soil. H. STEVENS. 
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A border of Dahlia Brentwood Yellow in St. James’s Park 
Growing from 3 to 4 feet high this floriferous variety produces a wealth of deep full yellow blooms 


REMINDERS 
Southern and Midland 


French Beans 

Plants in frames will require rather more 
careful attention from: now onwards. Should 
the weather prove cold and changeable keep 
the lights on altogether. This little extra 
warmth will be very beneficial to the plants. 
To avoid the accumulation of excessive damp- 
ness air freely during bright periods. Plants 
growing in frames where no artificial heat is 
available should have a covering of some 
sort put on the frames at night. 


FORSHEE yi ek 


Outdoor Tomatoes 

Any fruits likely to be of value to the 
kitchen should now be cleared. All small 
green fruits will, with any others not wanted 
for usual purposes, come in useful for 
chutneys. Should White Fly have been 
troublesome burn the plants at once with as 
little previous disturbance as possible. 
Bedding plants 

Cuttings of. Geraniums and Marguerites 
inserted and stood outside in boxes a while 
ago should now be placed for safety in a cold 
house or pit where a circulation of pipe-heat 


The Dahlia border in St. James’s Park, near,Queen Anne’s Gate 
The Dahlias, 2 feet or under in the foreground, include. Princess Mary Jose, pink single ; Glory 


of Schiedam, white single; Pleasure, purple single. 


One of the best of the tall varieties in the 


background is Jersey Beauty 
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is available when required. Water shov 
be only sparingly given, especially so wi 
Geraniums. Dampness is the enemy 
watch. 


Calceolarias . 
If not already procured, the cuttings of { 
bedding sorts should now be seen to. Th 
will root readily in a sandy soil in a & 
frame. Where the amplexicaulis variety 
used a batch should be potted into 3-in 
pots as soon as rooted to form standards ¢ 
next season. Attend to potting on as | 
quired, keeping the plants to one stem up 
the desired height is reached, say, about 
feet, when the point should be pinched ¢ 
and the plants encouraged to form go 
bushy heads. Such a condition should 
reached about next May, which gives ti 
for hardening the plants ready for putti 
out. Pots at this stage would be 6 inel 
or 7 inches according to vigour of plant, 


Sweet Peas : 

The time for the autumn sowing of fl 
popular annual is with us, and unless { 
soil and district be very cold and unfayo 
able some should be sown outside. 17 
seeds should be sown somewhat more thicl 
than during the early part of the year. Ea 
trench for the Peas should be deeply dug a 
have plenty of manure worked in well do 
for the later sustenance of the plants. 5 
some seeds also at this time in 4-inch 
5-inch pots, and grow plants perfectly co 
when sturdy stuff will be ready to put « 
next February. 


Root pruning Peaches 

The next few weeks afford a suitable ti 
should any such work be contemplat 
giving first attention to the trees in the ea 
houses. This operation is not often mec 
sary upon well-established trees giving ge 
annual returns of fruit, but rather more 
cently planted ones, perhaps, inclined to 
somewhat gross of growth and shy of fre 
ing. Having taken a trench out about 2 f 
deep and from 2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet aw 
from the stem, according to the size of tr 
gradually work with the aid of a fork ur 
it can be ascertained whether any stro 
tap roots are penetrating subsoil or draina; 
and when such are found cut them ¢leat 
through with a knife. When refilling in | 
soil make it very firm, and encourage | 
lay of the roots in an upward direction 4s | 
as possible. The carrying out of this ope 
tion will afford an excellent chance of addi 
some additional mortar-rubble to the bord 
When the work is finished give a good wat 
ing to resettle the soil, and syringe the tr 
occasionally for about a fortnight should | 
weather be warm and dry. H. Turner. 

Albury Park Gardens, Guildford. 


Scotland 


Cucumbers and Melons in frames 

Where Melons and Cucumbers are gro' 
in frames it may, at this time, be necess< 
toerenew the linings to increase the bott 
heat: This will assist the fruits to ript 
and if nothing better be available the 
tents of the box of the mowing machine m 
serve the turn. It is advisable, now, to el 
the sashes early in the afternoon and tom 
them up. Watering must be done very a 
fully indeed or canker may set in. 


Violets in frames 
The time is again at hand when Viol 
for winter and spring flowering should 
got under cover—or, rather, got into | 
frames. The bed, of course, ought to 
prepared well in advance and allowed 
settle. For the gentle and regular bott 
heat which Violets require nothing 1s bet 
than a good bulk of last year’s leaves ™ 
firmed by treading. Upon _ this pl 
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to the Horse Guards’ Parade, Whitehall 
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Dahlia Brentwood Yellow in the foreground 


e light, yet rich, soil which may be of 
a and leaf mould in equal proportions 
1a sprinkling of bone meal and sufficient 
1 to make the whole fairly porous. Raise 
bed so that when the plants are put in 
tion the leaves will be almost touching 
glass of the sashes. Leave these off, 
intime, and give one good watering to 
le the plants in position. 


-eworm 


hose who are troubled with this pest 
Glory of 
‘NE of the sights of London at the 


present time is the blaze of colour in the 
‘great Dahlia beds in St. James’s and 
le Parks. It is claimed that the display 
dyde Park is by far the biggest to be 
h in any public park in the country, the 
/measuring 150 yards from point to point, 
i presenting a prodigious wealth of bloom 
1 wonderful mosaic, comprising no less 
fn 400 varieties of the flower. 

he Dahlia strikes a distinctive note of 
cness in the autumn garden, and coming 
its own when the rose has passed its 
ie, challenges attention by its profusion 
1 variety of bloom. 

_ is exactly a century since the flower 
‘ly first began to attract popular’ atten- 
c. A native of Mexico, on the high sandy 
ns of which country it finds conditions 
wt exactly suited to its requirements, it 
rd its introduction to Europe to the 
vous Swedish Botanist, Professor Andreas 
il, a pupil of Linnaeus, and author of 
| noted work ‘‘ Observationes Botanice.”’ 


| _ 
NTRODUCTION BY MARCHIONESS OF BUTE 


h 1789 the Marchioness of Bute, impressed 
,pecimens on view in the Botanic Garden 
‘Madrid, brought tubers or cuttings to 
Hand, But it was 39 years later before 
1 flower became an established favourite. 
“ween 1828 and 1857 it furnished the in- 
Jation for some 25 distinct books, 
Vuding manuals devoted to methods of 
mre, 

he impetus given to the cultivation of the 
©ers by the growth around it of specialised 


ought, at this time, to make an effort to 
dispose of it. Gas lime yet remains the re- 
cognised remedy—z bushels to the square 
rod is the customary allowance. The quarter 
so dressed must not be cropped until spring. 


Border Carnations 

Conditions (and layers) being favourable 
the work of planting in beds or in borders 
should be undertaken before much longer. 
Those who have found present planting un- 
satisfactory will, of course, pot up their best 
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layers and winter them in a cold frame for 
spring planting. It is, in such a case, as 
well to plunge the pots to the rim in ashes. 
Salvias and Eupatoriums 

Planted out during the summer, Salvias 
and Eupatoriums must now be potted up. If 
lifted carefully with good balls and put in 
pots commensurate with the size of the 
plants, the latter will soon recover from the 
check. At the same time it is desirable to 
place them for a time in a shady place 
and to syringe them overhead for a few 
nights. 


Roses 

Those who may have budded a score or two 
of Briers ought now to look over them in 
order to loosen the ties and to rub off the 
shoots made by the stock. It is hardly need- 
ful to add that the ties should not be entirely 
removed but merely loosened in order that 
room in which the embryo may swell is 
secured, 


Fruit trees in pots 

These can now be put out of doors in order 
to complete the ripening process. It must be 
remembered, however, that they will still 
require to be carefully watered and, possibly, 
to be syringed in order to clean off insect 
pests. Even when plunging is resorted to, in 
the case of fruit trees in pots, vigilance in 
both respects is necessary. 


Kitchen garden 

A leaf or two broken over late Cauliflowers 
will keep the curd from becoming discoloured. 
Walcheren is one of the finest late varieties, 
better, I think, than Autumn Giant, which, 
in some seasons, is inclined to be coarse. 
Peas have been a wonderful crop this year 
and no mildew is visible even yet. On the 
other hand, French Beans have been a dis- 
astrous failure, but one must always be pre- 
pared, in the garden, to strike an average. 

W. McGurFroe. 


Mabie Gardens, Kircudbrightshire. 


the autumn garden — A century’s development 


literature, marked its real emergence as a 
factor to be reckoned with by amateur and 


A corner of Dahlia Prestige 


professional gardeners alike, in autumnal 


flower bedding. 


; i i i iff erect stems 3 to 4 feet, is 
eep orange-coloured decorative variety, with blooms borne on sti 
AB - one of the most popular of all in the London Parks 
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Thenceforward it became the subject of 
intensified study on the part of growers 
skilled in hybridisation, and during the in- 
tervening years remarkable developments 
have been witnessed in the multiplication of 
varieties; the enrichment and widening of 
the range of colours; and the variation and 
perfection of its form. 

The earliest specimens brought to this 
country by the Marchioness of Bute were 
single flowers with yellow discs and dull 
scarlet rays. In its own native climate the 
genus contained about nine species. In 1826 
the Royal Horticultural Society cultivated 
60 varieties. Within the next 15 years the 
number of varieties catalogued by dealers 
had increased to 1,200, while at the present 
time it is estimated that at least 3,000 named 
varieties are known, offering to the gardener 
a field for choice embarrassing almost in its 
extraordinary scope and profusion. 

First IMPORTANT BREAK 

For a long time only one type of Dahlia 
was cultivated. It was not until about 1814 
that the first important break from the wild 
type occurred, and the era of ‘* doubling ” 
was inaugurated. From the original Dahlia, 
round, hard, and stiff in shape, was gradu- 
ally evolved a flatter flower approximating 
to the Chrysanthemum in the looseness and 
fluffiness of its petals. There were at the 
outset not more than a dozen distinctive and 
well-marked colours in good single-flowered 
varieties. Now the Dahlia has become con- 
spicuous for the completeness of its palette, 
so to speak, rivalling any other flowers in 
the garden in its own natural tint, and 
lacking only the true blue to complete the 
record of its conquests in colour. 

The revolution of 1814 was if anything 
eclipsed by that which attended the introduc- 
tion of the Cactus Dahlia about 1879. The 
new product was a veritable triumph in hybri- 
disation. Little of the form or appearance of 


the parent stock remained. The Cactus 
Dahlia, in fact, more nearly resembled in 
shape and colour the ‘familiar crimson- 


flowered Cereus speciosissimus than its own 
genus, and it was christened by the Dutch 
dealer who succeeded in producing the first 
plant ‘‘ Dahlia Juarezii,’’ by way of compli- 


ment to President Juarez, known as _ the 
‘‘ Washington of Mexico.”’ 
Nrew Types 

Another novelty was the Pompon type, 


smaller and more fanciful; similar in colour 
and form, but blooming more freely, while 
during recent years the Tom Thumb, a race 
of dwarf round rayed ‘single Dahlias, aver- 
aging from 12 inches to 18 inches in height, 
has achieved widespread popularity for bed- 
ding purposes. It is interesting to note in 
passing that the Tom Thumb type is an all- 
English production, originating with T. W. 
Girdlestone 

The story of the Dahlia would not be com- 
plete without some reference to the numerous 
new types that have been developed by skilled 
growers. There are for instance Green 
Dahlias; the flat Dahlia known as Grand 
Duke Alexis, with rays folded in extraor- 
dinary fashion, having a round hole at the 
top of each ray; the Quilled Dahlia, the rays 
of which are rolled tightly together in the 
form of quills ; the Collarette Dahlia, a single 
flower distinguished by the formation of an 
additional row of petals frill-like in shape 
around the disc; the Holland Peony- 
flowered Dahlia, and the Fragrant Dahlia, 
which exudes a special and agreeable odour 
of its own. 

The Fragrant Dahlia is in its way as much 
a freak flower as the odourless rose, but it 
illustrates in striking fashion the wonderful 
scientific skill with which the fascinating pro- 
blems of the floral world are being tackled. 

RELATION TO COMMON WEED 
The earliest Dahlias with their long, slen- 
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der rays, acuminate notched at the end, and 
wide-spaced between the tips of the rays, 
were eminently suggestive of stars. But they 
did not satisfy the ideals of gardeners who 
demanded more regularity and symmetry. So 
it has come about that the rays of the flowers 
are now generally broader and rounder than 
formerly, the spaces have been filled in, and 
there is more compactness and trimness in 
the appearance of the blooms. 

Viewing the Dahlia in its autumnal glory 
and pride, all the more wonderful when pre- 
sented in massed array. as in Hyde Park, it 
is difficult to think of it as even distantly 
related to a common weed. Yet such is the 
astonishing fact. According to the Dictiona- 
ries of Gardening it belongs to the same 
species as the Beggar’s Tick, of the genus 
Bidens, and the same authorities explain that 
there are species of Dahlias with leaves whose 
forms pass gradually into those of Bidens. 
Other close allies are Cosmos and Coreopsis. 

But whatever its family associations it has 
clearly come to stay, and an important factor 
in its increasing popularity, apart from the 
perfection of its form and colour, is the pro- 
longation of its existence. As late as 1808, 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 
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Dahlias were described as flowering 
September to November only. While 
ing luxuriantly during the genial 
autumn, they were doomed to be n 
short with the first frost, winter’s e 
bingers. In cold autumns they s 
severely. 
EARLY FLOWERING 
But though they cannot stand fros 
revel in the sunshine, and some oj 
dwarf varieties have been develope 
blooming earlier. From as_ early oe 
middle of June their brilliant hues adorn 
enrich our gardens, and they offer a wabon 
variation to the scarlet of the Geraniu 
which, in the days when gardeners we 
wedded to formalism, held pride of pla 
among bedding-out plants. _ 
In its native land of Mexico the Dahlia 
virtue of the quantity of inulin contained 
the tubers, is cultivated for food. I 
palatableness has saved it from being 
larly utilised on this side of the Atlantic 
if it has failed in supplying an addi 
our diet it has certainly proved an inv 
acquisition to our gardens from a dec 
standpoint. T.. BS 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants t 
be named should send fair examples of each— 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leave 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more tha) 
four plants should be sent in any one week by th 
same correspondent. Where more than one kin 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers th 
cones should always be sent. be 


> 
Naming fruit—Several specimens in differen 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatl 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, 0 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. W 
do not undertake to name more than four spec 


mens at one time. hig 
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Planning a small garden 


(Mrs. E. Busvine).—The walls should all 
be clothed with climbing plants such as 
Roses, Vines with ornamental leaves, Clema- 
tis, Wistarias. Polygonum Aubertii might 
be used also on the unpleasant garage end. 
We then advise you to sink an area down 
the centre measuring 45 feet by 20 feet to 
a depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, which should 
be bordered by a 2 feet 6 inches path all round 
and included in the sunken area. Adjoining 
the path a wall may be erected of rough 
stone and filled with Alpine Plants. This 
wall or walls will also serve to retain the 
borders on the higher level, and well-planted, 
will become a very pleasing feature. In the 


centre of the sunken area we suggest either ' 


a tank for Water Lilies, a sundial, or Weep- 
ing Rose, and on each side of this a bed of 
H. Tea Roses and Violas, or these may be 
used for Tulips, Forget-me-Nots, Narcissus or 
other flowers for early spring blooming, and 
annual and tender subjects such as Helio- 
tropes, Begonias, and Pelargoniums in sum- 
mer. These two beds should be about 10 
feet by 5 feet with grass between. This 
leaves you with a 5 feet border all round the 
boundary of your garden raised from 18 
inches to 2 feet above the centre. On each 


‘side of the path leading from the street gate, 


plant Lavender, and on the left hand border 
looking towards garage plant the foreground 
with Alpine plants on prepared positions, 
allowing for groups of Lilies, Carnations, 
Montbretias, Gladioli, and choice annual 
flowers (in their rear), with Dahlias at the 
end adjoining garage, and on each side of 
path leading from square to garage we sug- 
gest a broad band of Inchmury and Princess 
Mary (pinks). The border in front of the 


-much admired at that time. 


unpleasant garage we would plant wil 
choice flowering shrubs, and for the bord) 
running from mound to street we Wou 
suggest herbaceous flowers, i.e., Delph 
niums, Gypsophilas, Chelone, Scabiosa ca 
casica, Anchusa, Geums, Sidalceas, Monard 
and Evening Primroses, with a broad for 
ground of Iris. The border leading from tl 
wall to the street gate might be used fi 
flowering shrubs or berrying trees at 
shrubs such as Holly and Cotoneaster, b! 
should also accommodate a group of Lila 
with low growing subjects as a foreground 
ty 


Viola of 50 years ago a 

Some 50 years ago there existed very fev 
I think I am right in saying, varieties | 
these. One was a deep mauve which, aft 
the fashion of that time, was frequently ust 
for spring ‘‘ bedding-out ’’ as an edging. — 
was a very free grower and bloomer, and wé 
certainly more hardy than modern produ 
tions. The gardener at my home of tho: 
days merely planted a bed of cuttings whe 
the spring furnishing. of the round beds ga! 
way to Vesuvius Geraniums (with Flower | 
Spring or Black Douglas as a margin!) a 
the cuttings stood out for the rest of 
year (no frame or other protection 
needed) and were ready for the spring } 
ding. The leafage was of a rather de 
green. It stood dry weather very well. 
those early sorts exist now? And especial 
the one I attempt to describe? 


[Very few Violas existed in those Gay’ 
and the one you refer to was probably Vit 
cornuta var. Perfection, a plant with dee 
green foliage and lilac flowers and one Vel 

The abo . 
used for furnishing broad edgings to beds ‘ 
other flowers in Battersea Park in 1874. 


| 
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know of anyone possessing this par- 
plant at the pres®nt time, but some 
may be aware of its existence. | 


n Crocus 

vild these be divided up after the flower 
OF after the summer leaf dies down? 
i ; ** Jonas.”’ 
sumn Crocus, which include such varie- 
$ speciosus, zonatus, sativus, and 
ee and the Colchicum family, 
) are known by many as the Giant 
in Crocus, should not be divided until 
smmer foliage dies down. The end of 
md early August is a good time to 
out this operation, when the small 
j should be separated from the large 
‘ng bulbs, and planted in a bed by 
vives, until such time as they have 
‘bulbs of flowering size. Fairly dry, 
ach soil is best for the production of 
ass bulbs. In wet soils the bulbs have 
jency to gradually dwindle away. | 


nent of Ostrowskya magnifica 


a writing to one of your advertisers 
ine Ostrowskya magnifica of which | 
seard and read in the past, as a good 
le known plant. Will you kindly give 
ine directions as to culture? Sunny or 
| position? Should one allow for 
ing? A cutting from one of the horti- 
jl journals (which I have kept for 
:says ‘* The long brittle Carrot-like roots 
:d deeply into the soil; hence it requires 
| drained sandy medium, and is not 
'e for heavy and damp soils.’’ Here, I 
| sandy soil, rather barren unless forti- 
‘th manure or old turf (a liberal dress- 
‘bone meal seems to be very effective 
‘for vegetables, at any rate). 

1 i Se L. EaGLeTon. 
s unique and remarkably handsome 
‘does not apparently thrive equally in 
aces; indeed, it is often disappoint- 
Year old seedlings should be planted 
disturbance is unnecessary. A deep 
j\loam of good heart this plant enjoys, 
rrot-like roots when of full size going 
‘to a depth of 2 feet, and owing partly 
ir brittle nature it is most advisable to 
ence with the small seedling plant. 
i addition of a little old turf and lime 
your soil should suit it admirably. A 
| position and one protected from cut- 
minds will favour growth. Its flowers 
™m 4 inches to 6 inches across, delicate 
, veined, and varying from seed. Its 
S are of great beauty, rendering this 
lone of the most remarkable and valu- 
ubjects we possess among perennial 


ation of Lilies 
Day).—Lilium candidum, the Madonna 
Ss not particular as to soil and situa- 
It is one of the few Lilies which does 
vith the addition of a certain amount 
le. The Scarlet Turk’s Cap, Lilium 
‘onicum, does best in a good loam, and 
| grown in a compost containing a cer- 
nount of lime. It is not so essential 
ais Lily, as with many others, to plant 
ist low growing shrubs, but it is advis- 
iat the position be well drained. Lilium 
im should be grown cool. A compost 
' parts peat, one part leaf mould and 
t 


sand, sufficient to envelop the bulb, 
be included. Liliums Sargentiz and 
‘can be grown successfully amongst 


. loam is suitable. The addition of 


‘owing shrubs, in a good compost of 
jould, loam and sand. The addition of 
‘ peat is beneficial, but not essential. 
fe all kinds resent disturbance, and 
be left where planted, providing the 
1 is suitable to their requirements. 
Xe is one of the most important points 
cultivation of Lilies. There are pro- 
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bably more bulbs lost through inefficient 
drainage, than any other cause. A top dress- 
ing of decayed leaves during late autumn, is 
helpful; especially is this so in the case of 
stem rooting species. | 


Lilium candidum 

I have some Lilium auratum in a Rose 
bed. They are blooming well. I want to 
know how to protect them during the winter. 
I see someone in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has used a bag; can you suggest anything 
better? Cinders or manure. ‘‘ OKEFORD.”’ 


[There is no occasion to protect Lilium 
auratum during the winter months with 
any unsightly material. Bulbs of this Lily 
are perfectly hardy, and inasmuch as it starts 
into growth late in the year, the young shoots 
are rarely affected by frosts. If the drainage 
is not sufficiently sharp, winter rains will pro- 
bably cause a certain amount of damage, and 
not infrequently destroy the bulbs completely. 
What you have to guard against is not so 
much the cold as excessive moisture collect- 
ing round the bulbs. A surface dressing of 
decayed leaves, a little later in the year, is 
beneficial. On top of this place bracken or 
Fern fronds, which will considerably help to 
throw off the heavy rains, and so keep the 
bulbs in a fairly dry condition, which, when 
they are dormant, is desirable. } 


Lilium cordifolium 

(C. L.).—This scarce Lily is closely related 
to L. giganteum, growing 3 feet to 5 feet 
tall, with four to 10 funnel-shaped flowers, 
slightly fragrant, milk-white tinged with 
green at the base. It is worth growing for 


its beautiful foliage alone, the large broad ~ 


leaves unfolding crimson in colour, changing 
to lustrous dark green burnished with a 
copper sheen. It is offered this year by R. 
Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells. 


Storing Dahlias 

Two years ago I stored my Dahlias in an 
attic and covered them with paper. Quite a 
number shrivelled or dried up. Last year I 
stored my Dahlias in a loft over the garage 
and covered them with straw. 
one. Please tell me how best to store my 
Dahlias during the coming winter. 

New Forest. H. G. C. Nortu-Cox. 

[Some time ago there was a discussion in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as to the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of lifting and storing 
Dahlia tubers over the winter. I have my- 
self tried both methods and found that better 
results were obtained from tubers left in the 
ground than from those lifted and stored 
away. I have been discussing this vexed 
question with a keen and experienced gar- 
dener friend here in Sussex, who recom- 
mends the following plan:—About the end 
of October, before frost sets in and destroys 
the foliage, cut down all top growth level 
with the ground. Lift the tubers carefully 
and replant on a dry day in holes filled with 
a mixture of sifted ashes and soot as a foun- 
dation, with burnt soil above. The tubers 
should be buried to a depth of from 5 inches 
to 6 inches, or even deeper in the case of 
really strong tubers. The tops of the holes 
should then be well mulched with coarser 
ash as a protection against frost, insects, 
and hibernating slugs penetrating from 
above. Slugs are liable to work their way 
down to the base of the tubers if the holes 
are not so protected both above and below.— 
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Physalis Franchetti not fruiting 

(A. F. Clifford)—The probability is that 
your plants were suffering from drought at 
the time of flowering, and thus prevented 
from setting their fruit. A warm border is 
essential for them, but the soil should be in 
good heart and should not at any time be 
permitted to become unduly dry. Trans- 


I lost every” 
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plant to better ground and water the plants 
with weak liquid-manure when approaching 
the flowering stage next year. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Propagating Conifers 


Will you please give me full particulars of 
the propagation of all Conifers, and especi- 
ally Cedrus atlantica glauca, Abies, Juni- 
perus, Cupressus. TH Uavt 


[Cedrus atlantica and Cedrus atlantica 
glauca, Abies, Juniperus, Cupressus, and 
most Conifers, are usually propagated by 
seed. There are, however, certain kinds 
which can be increased by inarching, graft- 
ing, and cuttings. Cedrus atlantica and the 
variety glauca, should be propagated from 
seed extracted from the cones by steeping 
them in water, and then splitting down the 
centre. Sow in pans of sandy soil, about 
half an inch deep, in March and April, plac- 
ing the same in a cold frame, and transplant- 
ing the seedlings out-of-doors the following 
spring. Abies should receive similar treat- 
ment. Junipers can be propagated by seeds 
sown about half an inch deep, in beds made 
up with sandy Soil, in a cold frame during 
April. The seedlings should be transplanted 
singly into small pots when 2 inches to 3 inches 
high, planting the same out-of-doors twelve 
months later. It is also possible to propagate 
by cuttings taken from the young branches, 
and inserted in sandy soil in a cold frame 
during September or October. Seed of Cu- 
pressus can be sown under similar conditions 
to Cedrus, transferring the seedlings into 
small pots the following spring, and planting 
out-of-doors twelve months later. Cuttings of 
small branches about 2 inches long should 
be raised in a cold frame in sandy soil. 
These are best inserted in September. | 


GREENHOUSE 


Plants for conservatory roof 


(Constant Reader, I.O.M.).—It may be 
feared that your inability to syringe or to 
vaporise your house would be equally fatal 
to the success of other plants. Red Spider 
and Thrips thrive in a dry, warm atmo- 
sphere, and the apex of a glasshouse is, of 
course, the warmest and driest part of the 
building. You might try one or more of the 
Passion Flowers (Passiflora coerulea, for ex- 
ample), or one of the Tacsonias. Brug- 
mansia Knighti is good, but is not ever- 
green. Cobza scandens might be suitable if 
you do not object to a rather rampant 
grower. But it may be feared, as has been 
said, that eventually any plants under the 
conditions described would fall a prey to in- 
sects of some kind. The foliage and bloom 
of plant enclosed were rather withered. It 
is evidently Habrothamnus  (Cestrum) 
elegans, ordinarily quite a useful plant for 
your purpose. 


Plants for conservatory 


(Co-F.).—There is an almost embarrass- 
ing choice of plants which will bloom during 
the months mentioned in a_ conservatory. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, tuberous and 
fibrous rooted Begonias, Balsams, Celosias, 
Celsias, Tracheliums, Campanulas of a trail- 
ing habit, such as C. isophylla and C. i. 
alba, among flowering plants and Ferns, 
Coleuses and Tradescantias among foliage 
plants. Very effective would be groups of 
Liliums, L. speciosum and its forms, especi- 
ally that known as Melpomene, and L. 
auratum. Crinums, too, are very orna- 
mental, so, too, are the Nerines and the 
Scarborough Lily (Valotta purpurea). It is 
preferable to grow good batches of the 
selected plants, and there ought to be no 
difficulty at all in providing a good display 
during August, September, and October: 
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ROSES 


Treating Rambler Rose growths and 
Apple trees infested with American 
blight 

(Rambler Roses).—(1) No, it will mot in- 
jure the growths in any way, and, providing 
you do not bend them too sharp, they may 
be trained to almost any position and shape. 
It is, however, more satisfactory if such 
growths are so trained whilst young and 
pliable. 

(2) Apple trees.—Spray the trees in winter 
with the following :—1 Ib. caustic soda, $ Ib. 
carbonate of potash, 10 ozs. soft soap, and 
10 gallons of water, adding the soft soap 
last of all. This preparation should only be 
applied when the trees are quite at rest, and 
growing crops beneath the trees may even 
then be injured unless the liquid is applied 
as a fine spray only. Rubber gloves should 
be worn by the operator. In small gardens 
it is a good plan to brush any main branches 
of dwarf trees infested with this pest with a 
strong solution of Calvert’s carbolic soap, 
thereby dislodging the aphides. at once. This 
treatment may be continued in summer by 
spraying the parts affected. with a weaker 
solution of Calvert’s carbolic soap, not ex- 
ceeding 1 0z. of the soap to each gallon of 
water. Apply the spray at a temperature of 
go degs. This aphis is present both in the 
soil and in the air, and is frequently found 
upon the roots of trees as well as upon their 
branches, there being active migration from 
roots to branches. By carefully following 
the above advice, however, you should be 
able to stamp it out. ; 


A list of Yellow Roses and Salvia 


Horminum 

(E. W. Wheatley).—(1) Golden Ophelia, 
Le Progres, Mabel Morse, Mme. Ravary, 
Sunburst, W. E. Wallace, Lady Hillingdon, 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Christine, Billiard et 
Barre, Mme. Hoste, Golden Emblem. (2) 
Salvia Horminum. It is quite probable that 
you are growing a very poor form of this 
South European annual, whereas those used 
in the public parks are the finest forms, such 
as Blue Beard. Also these are generally 
raised and potted up singly into rich soil be- 
fore planting out. All you can do is to plant 
in rich loamy soil and feed the plants with 
weak liquid-manure when thoroughly estab- 
lished. We advise you to secure one Of the 
better forms for next season. 


FRUIT 


Unsatisfactory Vine 

(F. H.).—As the other Vine, presumably 
in the same border and grown under the 
same conditions, has made vigorous growth, 
the fault is, most likely, in the unsatisfactory 
rod itself. Lift it carefully now and ascer- 
tain if the roots are functioning. Occasion- 
ally the roots of newly planted Vines die 
away, and such may be the case in the pre- 
sent instance. If the roots are healthy, then 
replant the rod, using some fine soil, and in 
(say) a fortnight cut the cane back to about 
18 inches from the surface of the border. 
When growth begins in spring take up the 
strongest break (i.e., shoot) and encourage it 
in every possible way. It is most likely that 
the cause of the failure will be found in 
rotting or unhealthy roots. 


Walnut tree not fruiting 

I should be glad to know the reason of a 
fine Walnut tree bearing no nuts. Formerly 
it was not enclosed, as is now the case, and 
the villagers had free access to it, and with 
sticks and stones brought down the nuts. 
Ought the tree to be flogged, and, if so, at 
what time of year? 

Sussex. Mrs. S. S. LINDFIELD. 

[The probable reason why your Walnut 
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tree is not fruiting is that the flowers have 
been damaged by frost in late spring. The 
common prejudice that thrashing the trees 
increased their fruitfulness is not founded 
on fact. A good dressing of slaked lime 
might be of assistance, but we would not 
have the tree bashed about, as by doing so 
you are damaging the buds which should 
supply next season’s fruit. | 


Apple trees 

[ have an orchard of Apple trees (15 years 
old) in front of my house and keep the grass 
mown down like a lawn. . Round the trees 
there are rings cut out 6 feet across, and I 
have Darwin Tulips planted. I have not 
given the trees any food or stimulant, and 
they look weak and starved. I do not want 
to cover the lawn with manure as it makes 
it unsightly and the grass rank. Could you 
kindly give me an alternative to helping the 
trees? REGINALD J. Hope. 

[From your letter we judge that your 
Apple trees are starved and require feeding. 
Well-rotted manure should be applied_liber- 
ally to the cultivated rings you mention at 
periods when the Tulips are dormant. This 
manure could be dug in and would, there- 
fore, not be unsightly. In addition, the 
rings and all the grass should receive a dress- 
ing of basic slag at the rate of 8 ozs. per 
square yard. This should be applied in early 
winter and allowed to wash in by rain. 
When the spring arrives a dressing of a 
mixture of artificial manures should be ap- 
plied to the whole area, grass included, at 
the rate of 2° ozs. per square yard. The 
mixture should consist of equal parts of sul- 
phate of ammonia and sulphate of potash. 
Repeat this dressing in July, taking advan- 
tage of a rainy period if possible. You do 
not state what type of soil your trees are on. 
If it is short of lime, nitrate of soda should 
be used instead of sulphate of ammonia, in 
which case the sulphate of potash should be 
applied separately. When mowing the lawn 
the first three or four times the grass cut- 
tings should not be collected in the machine- 
box, but allowed to fall on the grass. This 
‘method should also be adopted towards the 
latter part of each season: The grass cut- 
tings so deposited would decay in situ and 
would help greatly to feed the Apple trees. ] 


Creosoting Apple tree wounds and trouble 
with ants 

(Perplexed).—(1) We do not care for 
creosote for this purpose, and advise you to 
use Stockholm Tar instead. (2) Ants.—For 
the destruction of these we would advise you 
to use Corry’s ‘‘ Ant and Woodlice Death,”’ 
a preparation which is very effective in the 
destruction of these pests. It is sold in 2-02. 
bottles at 1s. each, and in case you find any 
difficulty in obtaining same write to Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, -Reading, who would sup- 
ply you. Directions for its use are sent with 
each bottle. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Treatment of newly-laid turf 

I have just laid down turves from an old 
pasture with a view to making a putting 
green. Now I want to get the grass into 
the fine condition one usually finds on a golf 
course; and I am prepared to apply—within 
reason—any dressings of sand, charcoal, 
artificial fertilisers, etc., which may be ad- 
vised. I shall be very grateful if you will 
kindly advise a course of treatment. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

| Consolidate the sward by frequent rolling 
from now onward, refraining from doing so, 
of course, when the turf is excessively wet 
and during frosty weather. When growth 
begins in spring carefully eliminate any. 
weeds which may be present. It is better 
to remove these individually by hand than to 
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rely upon lawn sand. A light dressin, 
Sutton’s Lawn Feftiliser may be given { 
time to time acording to the directions 

plied by the firm. An occasional sprink 
of old soot and finely-sifted sand in equal 
portions will aid in giving tone A 
to the grass. Cut frequently and roll 

quently. Close cutting is indispensable, 
twice a week is none too often until the 
sired thickness of growth is attained, 
treatment need not, necessarily, be ex 
sive. | | 


Puddled pond leaking | 
(A. Woolsey Butler).—Either the clay 
have used is of a bad quality or the pud¢ 
has been improperly done, for with co) 
puddling no water whatever should ese 
and we have known even 3 inches of } 
puddled, good quality clay to prove a 
lutely effective for years. The clay sh 
be mixed like mortar, all stones being 
moved, and the outsides of the pond w 
are to support the clay should be absoli 
firm. Over this the puddled clay shoul) 
laid and solidified, and we advise you “ 
examine the supporting edges in orde 
ascertain that no sinkage has taken p 
and then place another thin coat of ; 
puddled clay over the whole interior. 


Copper sulphate and Blanket Weed 

(C. Goff).—The strength recommende 
the reply to which you refer is quite 
and should not injure Water Lilies nor a 
any fish other than trout. 


NAMES OF PLANTS — 


M. L., Basingstoke, — Dracocephi 
virginianum syn. Physostegia virgini 
This is the False Dragon’s-head, and bel 
to the Sage family. Increased by divisic 
seed. ee | 
A. C. — 1, Skimmia japonica; 
Nasturtium. This was absolutely - with 
up. Could you send a better example — 
a little foliage? | 

C. M. T., Horrabridge, S. Devon.— 
Rose blooms were past their best. Si 
this is Caroline Testout, one of the very 
for all purposes. | 

R., New Nilton.—The thin red | 
had dropped and is not recognised. A 
single pink is Dainty Bess, a tall, str 
growing bush Rose when worked on a _ 
able stock, 


and very free-flowering, | 
blooms being of exceptional beauty. — 
W.. B.—Lonicera alpigena Linn. (Ci 
Woodbine). Native of Central Hui 
Cultivated since the 16th century. | 
Oxo.—1, Anemone sylvestris var. gf! 
flora; 2, Helianthus sp.3 4g, Centaurea 
probably montana Solidag@ sp. or Go 
Rod. It is impossible to give the spe 
names of the above with any degree of 
tainty because the specimens were Str 
in character and very dry. | 
W. Hunter.—1, Asperula sp., one of 
Woodruffs; 2, is certainly not a Gent 
but probably a Campanula, The flower 
closed rotted during transit, and W 
nothing to identify the plant except it 
leaves. \ 
G. G.. Endicott.—1, Agrostemm 
naria; 2, Clematis Davidiana; gy 
variety not recognised; 4, Lantana 
(var.). ‘= 
G.—2, Spiraea japonica var. coccine: 
and 3, Hydrangea hortensis variety 
Polygonum cuspidatum; 5, P. sachaline 
6, Bambusa palmata; 7, B. nigra; 95 Si 
saggitefolia; 10, Quercus Ilex; 11, 61) 
meria japonica ; 12, C. japonica var. eleg’ 
13, Thujopsis dolabrata; 14, Cupré 
Lawsoniana; 15, Garrya macrophylla, _ 


NAMES OF FRUITS— 


B, B.—-Apple Duchess’ Favourite. 
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POWER’S 
for LAWNS & SPORTS GROUNDS. | Christmas Hyacinths 


GRASS SEEDS, FERTILISERS, WORM KILLER, &c. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 


B B CATALOGUE EARLY FORCING 
; | ; ' Re Rees DY LINNOCENCE... ....... Pure whi 
Pea aee: La VICTOIRE.) Hak red) 


Bright red 
LADY DERBY... .... ... Bright pink 
SCHOTEL . ... Light blue 
Lene YELLOW HAMMER ... Yellow 


134 Regent Street, W.1 
129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
115 Cheapside, E.C.2 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 53a Qn. Victoria St, E.C.4 


; eaten HM, te King W.20 Wm. P OWER & CO., Waterford 
Nurserymen G Seed Merchants 


All, per dozen, 4/6; per 100, 34/- 


Catalogue free. 


JERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 
: for Catalogue (Sent free) 


SE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 
‘\BACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 


EEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


SCALE 
INSECTS 


“VOLGK™ 


On Orchids, Roses, XG 
Bush Fruit,etc.use 7> 


VOLCK 


The Spray that is Different! 
(Award of Merit, R.H.S.) For a Real Control 
Safely used on tender plants under glass, 
Nothing as_ effective known before. 
See your Seedsman, or writ 
GEORGE MONRO, Ltd., Covent Garden’ London 
J peat ase i eke eh eta ie toe Bee 


SELECT NOW 


BEST ANNUALS for Autumn Planting 


AUTUMN SOWN! 


Even heavy land no bar ! 


Everyone knows Sweet Peas and other 
hardy, annuals do better from Autumn 
sowing direct in the open ground. But 
northern growers, and those with heavy 
land, find winter losses too severe. 
The Chase Continuous Cloche provides 
the perfect remedy. Sure protection 
from excessive wet, cold, and _ wind. 
Improves: germination and avoids winter 
losses. Write now for full illustrated 
list. THE MANAGER, 

CHASE CONTINUOUS CLOCHE 

POUND ROAD WORKS 


NBN CHERTSEY 
Co 


Fruit Trees: Rover Alpines, 
Hardy Perennials, 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs 


We offer an immense Stock of 
hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
to name, at reasonable prices. 


Interesting descriptive Catalogues of 
each department on application. 


200 acres under cultivation. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 


Barnham, Sussex 


BLOM for ‘BULBS 


| 
) Apply for Catalogue to: 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 15-16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 
. or to 


7 WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


eee 


Vill 


PAINTS 


Don't buy cheap paint, buy genuine 


Widger’s ‘‘ Standard” Paint 


Best for Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden Seate, 
and Furniture. 6/67 lbs. ; 12/6 14 lbs. ; 84/- ewt. 


G. WIDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) 
14, Tavistock Road, PLYMOUTH; 
121, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH 


LIST, POST FRE 


24s 


Huts from 
12 £3). 2) 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances 
of every description, 


T.BATH & CO.,Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 


You will get better 
value in 


HORTICULTURAL 


GLASS 


Jrom 
The Premier Glass firm in England 


‘si NEWTON “:f5° 


LTD. 
CHARLES ST., HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON, E.C.1 
Telegrams: Soleplate Smith, London 
Phone : Holborn 2651 (6 lines) 
Prompt deliveries of 


21 oz. HORTICULTURAL SHEET CLASS 


in 200 ft. boxes (one size in each box), F.O.R. 
London. 10in. wide; 12-16 in. wide; 18 in. wide. 
VP. 


20=23, 
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EFFECTIVE 
1/3 tin makes 10 galls. 
: Supplied by al] Merc 
‘Luda,” (Dept.3 


Z 


E 


HE 


The Original 


2 
same, 


No. 1 Fumig 


? No. 2 do 
No. 3 do, 
No. 4 do, 


Lead Bath 
and Stork 
on Recon- 
structed 
Stone 


complete Pedestal. 


Oarriage 
Paid 


TEED: KILLER—— 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


W DARLINGTON & SONS LTD. 
HACKNEY, LONDON 


POISONOUS 
‘POWDER 


ECONOMICAL 
3/+ tin makes 25 galls. 
hants, or direct trom 


) 51, Newland, Lincoln. 


WE CANT LIVE 


RE. THEY USE, 


AUTO-SHREDS 


Simply light 
and walk away 
Fumigating Shreds. Re 


fuse Substitutes, they are ee 


ac 
tes 15/20,000 Cubic Ft. 6/- 
r nr ,000 do. 4/6 
; 1,000 do MI/s- 
; 2,500 do. 1/9 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 


SUNDIALS, 
BIRDS’ BATHS, 
VASES, FIGURES 


Etc., in Imperishable 
Reconstructed Stone 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue C1 


CRAZY AND SQUARED 


PAVING 
DWARF WALLING 
ROCKERY STONE 

Direet from Quarries 
Write for Booklet C8 


THE 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 
76, Chancery Lane, W.0.2 


HAYWARD’S EXHIBIT AT ROYAL CHELSEA — 


September 29, ] 


CERTAIN DEATH 
TO SLUGS/ 


Is effectively secured by our new and py 
method. Easy to use. Harmless to 
Not affected by wet. Covers large area 
cost. Customers are delighted with 
Directions and material to treat } acre 

post free, 


The SLUCG-MORT CO., Penzance, COR 


‘PU MCE’ 


(Regd.) 


Porous and Absorbent—Grow Bulbs, Plants, 
Bowls, square Pots—Seeds and Miniature Garé 
Pans. Success is assured. 


BULB BOWL, 103" diam., 53" depth 


Well concealed Zinc or Copper Saucers, 8d. 


Morvah House, NEWLYN, Pen 


GARDENIN¢ 


QUERIES & ANSWER 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Nameand Address of the send 
is required in addition to any nom, 
plume under which the query appea 


Each query should be on a separa 
sheet, the name and address bei 
added to each. 


No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
is at your disposai/ 


he 
4 
ADDRESS — 


The Editor, “ Gardening Illustrate: 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E 


SHOW 


Any firm who can give better value for money than can be got elsewhere should exhibit their Greenhouses. Thousands of readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from every part of th 
Kingdom haye now seen HAYWARD?’s No. 20A, No. 22A, and No. 23, and their Heating Apparatuses at the above Show this year and proclaimed them better value than ever, W 
guarantee to supply them exactly as those that were exhibited, therefore you now have a splendid opportunity of getting a good Greenhouse at the cheapest possible price that a good one ca) 


.be supplied at. 


We supply everything of the best quality and finish, fixed up here in sections into its proper place and carefully numbered ready for bolting and screwing together 


0} 


delivery, 21 oz. glass cut to the exact sizes and angles for every opening, carefully packed in boxes with all bolts, screws, brads, zinc, and putty. YOU have nothing extra to pay for, we supp! 


Q FT'SHOKE PIPE 


No. 2 size BOILER 


everything. _ Carriage Paid to your address in England and Wales, also 500 miles from London into Scotland and Ireland, 10 per cent. extra, all at our risk. 


No. 22A. Span Roof Greenhouse to 
fix on y 


our Brickwork 


We recommend _ this 
Heating Apparatus with 
a pipes on two sides. 
NOTE.—Wealso quote 
for 4 inch pipes on one 
side, 
I cS ! s . 
Bo ED Carriage Paid. | We are the Only Firm who cut GLASS to fit and supply Putty, Bolts, &c., FREE. 
To suit | Heating Apparatus | Supply Heating Prices of No. 22A. Prices of No. 20A iti wan If with rain- 
Green as above, pipes Apparatus with Garnaremad Greenhouse. Carriage ee im. DY| water gutters Send for 
house on 2 sides, pipes on 1 side. ra pa paid. 3 in. sleepers. | and down pipes. i 
Long Boiler. £s. d.| Boiler. £s. d. |e Ready for fixing on your Long. Wide. Ted. Cos ard if eevee cheapes 
7 ft. No.2 610.0 | No.1 5 0 0 brickwork. o fie ie 8 8 0 0 12 0 0 17 6 price for 
8 ft. No.2) 2651501), Nosid "55. 6.5.0 t Site Sete 99 0 0 13 0 1050 fixing im 
9 ft. No. 2 7* 0 0 No. 1 Di eiyanO Long. Wide. pee sande 9 ft. 6 ft. i321 BO 0 15°C 1. 285 our & 
10 ft. No. 2 a 7 % No. 1 5 104.0 10 ft. 7 tt. 15°10° "OS TO\ft: Fists 1b 10°40 0 17 0 1 2 SG y 
10ft No. 2 7210, 10.) Nowe 6 0 0 12 ft 8 ft. 19.10 0 Gh. WOH 8 ft. 1610 0 | 0 18 0 1 2570 up to 40 
12ft. |.No,2 715 0° | No.2. 610 0 15 ft. 10 ft 30/10) OM g aladt. sees tte 1710 0 1.0.0 1 S06 miles from 
15 ft No, 2 8 10 0 | No.2 YS ay 20 ft. 10 ft. 41 0 0 15itt 9 ft. 23 19 O 1 4 0 1: SiG our works. 
15 ft No. 2 8 15> 09! Now TONS nO Daikts 10 ft 49 0 0 | 15 ft. 10 ft. 26 10 O LS Sepa 0) 1) 1796 } 
20 ft No. 2 OOF OM Nowe S20 10 30 ft. 10 ft 60 0 0 | 20ft. 10 ft. 38 10 O i) 10°70 Z 10.0 Pe 
= RETESET E See ee aap ee — a =: = eee - = oe 
Price 36/- the set of six, A 6/- 5/- Estimates for Heating any Size Greenhouse. ov 


OUR PORTABLE HAND LIGHTS, painted two coats, 
glass to slip in, made in the following sizes :—27 in. by 24 in,, 24 in. by 
22in., 21in. by 20in., 18in. by 18in., 16in, by 15in., and 14 in. by 12 in. 
Price 36/- the set of six complete, or separately at the prices, with 


glass. 


Orders over 30/- Carriage Paid 300 miles. 


SPECIAL OFFER 21 0z, GLASS, 


Phone New Cross 0180, and make eke} 
appointment for inspection any day and at any U 
Our works adjoin Crofton Park Station, electric oa 
from St. Paul’s Station, Five mins, tram “a 
Forest Hill, Brockley; ten mins. New Cross EE 
AS OU CUSTOMERS and even O ood 
BUILD S$ acknowledge that ours are the b 
value, we strongly advise inspection before 
elsewhere. 


Immediate Despatch. 
Hundreds of Testimonials. 


LIST OF KIGH-CLASS MOTOR CARACES POST FREE if you mention this paper 
Sent Pos: Card or 'Phone New Cross 0180 for our List, Post Free. E 


List post free if you mention this papet 
rr 


GOODS not simply FREE on RAILS, but Carriage Paid to YOU at our Risk — 


G. HAYWARD & CO., Brockley Road, London, S.E. 4 
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The Silver Medal 


ahs) “CRAB” : | THE DENNIS FOMTS 
Px ee] HEDGE TRIMMER | (ype oe a 
Oh, Ake 


Orabbing”’ a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Speolal Features: 
Guiding Board. 
powerful claws. 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- f 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 18/6 : FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
CFost noe beh ‘ ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


nomical Boiler for the small Green- 
house or Garage : 


Sona vor Tust, Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 
Astor House, 
64, Aldwych, 

London, W.C.2 


Used In the R.H.S. Gardens 
Booklet C post free 


3. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
|, Southwark Street, London, S.E. | 


*Phone: Hop 0362 


. == A ait of Well- 3 
ee, Doing— Bre 


ay 
i 


& 


Sprayers 


are most adaptable to an infinite 
variety of uses 
Possibly the Garden Comes First. ‘“ Mart- 
smith’’ Sprayers embody a  fine-diffusion 
principle that ensures a more penetrating spray 
than any other. Half the work—half the time. z 

66 ” 
Then the Wife Saves a Bit! She limewashes Martsmith 


: her own ceilings—distempers rooms — thus he eumatic 
= saving on decorators’ bills. gasp dle 
| ; e ! . 
2LAYER’S “ Medium ” Or for Washing the Car! Alter the jet Price 45/- 


slightly and you get a generous flush of water 
that sluices the grime off in a jiffy. 


Navy Cut Tobacco 


Rubbed Ready for ‘‘Martsmith” Pneu- ihe latest ae eG Cata- 
N i is i i i matic Shoulder ogue ts yours for the asking ! 
jmoking) is identical in AA ee 


juality with the original Price 58/- MARTINEAU & SMITH, Hollewar.t Head, BIBMINGHAM 
?LAYER’S Medium BY em : REN ONE 
Navy Cut, titan it. 1s 


aves the smoker trouble 


ILAYER’S | | THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 


Medium 66 99 
NAVY CUT THE “HEEL” BOILER 


| Tobacco IS ECONOMICAL IN 


RUBBED READY FUELCONSUMPTION, (28 Han ia eG uinanOnh wt only: 

AND IS HIGHLY “jag ve STOCKS OF OTHER 
GU MAA\ ie Ge LASS 4 “il 
HOUSES. i HOTWATER PIPES 
MADE IN 4 SIZES, j AND FITTINGS— 
HEATING POWER ie 

VALVES, ETC. 

80-250 LINEAL FEET 
OF 4in. PIPE. 


Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. Telegrams—Hotwater, Phone, London 


2 oz. Pocket Tin 2/ 1 


N.C.T,510 
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SEED FRAMES 


AMATEUR These Frames are very useful for 
t ia 


SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE 
from £5 5 O 


serving seeds and bulbs agains’ 

fm are made of tongued and grooved 
and very warm. ‘lhe light js hy 

back and can be opened to different positions. Glaz ett 


RUSTIC SUMMER "5 


pustic’ POLES from ss (aieee dan spare Richest ry emer 
| 
CARDEN FRAMES £3 10 O 


~ RUSTIC FENCING from ue per 8 ft. panel, 


from £1 2 9 


GARDEN EDCING 
: 1 5/- 100 ft. 
Plain. Usua rice > educed F Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 


Usual price Re per 1 
Treated. Usual pri Reduced Piles 5/6 per 100 ft. 


CARDEN 
LICHTS 
from 3/- 


GARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 


pe 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of Tn, 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, en 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney, 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In 
cinerator on the market. 


CARDEN SHEDS - 
from £3 10 6 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
from £1 5 O 


from 20/- from 4/3 Usual price .. . 16/6 each. 

g ae, oe Reduced Price .. 12/6 each. 
RUSTIC FLOWER STAND — RUSTIC TABLE 

from 12/= 


SSS from ee 
PORTABLE MOTOR eres 

HOUSE pig 
from £5 15 O 


~ .___ | SPAN ROOF GROWING 


HEAVY MAKE FE RVETIC ARCHES (7 OR FORCING HOUSE 
Ra Height's-ft Usual Reducea &} from £5 5 O 
Price Price 
4 4 ft. path .. aA 5/9 5/= 
4 4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 7/9 
5 ft path .. Soe ghee 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS . 
Prices on application. State size requir ed. 


A. T U RR E L, L & S O N 1S. (Dept, G1), F OREST L. HILL, SE 4 - 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. 


BOOKS FOR 


PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING 
By J. W. Morton, F.N I.A.B. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


“The word ‘ practical’ is more than justified . . , whether'the reader be 
a beginner or a grower of long experience, he will find much that will both 
interest and be new to him.’’—EstTaTEs GAZETTE. 


THE DISEASES OF GLASSHOUSE PLANTS 
By W. F. BEWLEY, D.Sc. Price 12s. 6d. 


“The book is full of good, sound common sense, and the remedies 
suggested are as practical as tt 1s possible to make them. . Every grower 
should obtain a copy.’’—FRuItT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE TRADES JOURNAL. 


SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING 
By P J. FRYER, F.C.S., F.I.C. With 82 illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. 


“Can be strongly recommended to the grower.’’—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND WEED 


KILLERS 
Cheap Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


INSECT PESTS OF THE HORTICULTURIST: 
Their Nature and Control 


By_ K.. Ni SMITH, -A.ROC.S.,, Dib Cy eh Le WADSWORTH, and 
J. C. M. GARDNER, D.I.C., F.E.S. Cheap Edition. Paper 
covers, Price 3s. 6d. 

BRITISH WEEDS: 

Their Identification and Control 


By RICHARD Morsk, F.R.H.S., and Ray PaLMEr, F.ZS., 


By E. BOURCART, D.Sc. 


F.E.S. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘ British Weeds’ provides a concise and accurate guide to the tdenti- 
ee and control of weeds ...a most useful accomplishment.’—THE 


FIELD. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie 


Published by Benn Brotuers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


Established 75 years. — 


GARDENERS 


THE COMMERCIAL GROWERS’ SERIES 


A series of small practical handbooks written by specialists 
for the use of market gardeners, fruit growers, nurserymen, etc. 
Each volume in paper covers. 2s, 6d, net. 


PRACTICAL, SPRAYING 


By J. W. Morton, F.N.1.A.B,, F.R.H.S., President of the 
March and District Fruitgrowers’ and Nurserymen’s Association. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 
By J. W. Morton, F.N.LA.B., F.R.H.S. 


“The grower who cultivates a crob with ae stimulated by Mr. 
Morton's little book may reasonably expect to make a@ profit.’’—FARMERS 
EXPRESS. 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE 


By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grower.” 


“The writer's advice is good and thoroughly up-to-date ...@ most 


useful little book.’’—JOURNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 


COMMERCIAL CUCUMBER CULTURE 
By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grower,” 


“ Quite one of the best cultural manuals ... the author writes as @ 
genutne expert who has been through the mill.”-—HortTicuLTURAL ADVERTISER: 


PROFITABLE BUSH FRUIT CULTURE 
By-J.. W. Morton, F.N.LA.B., FRIES 


154, Fleet 


House, Street 


Printed by the CHANCERY LANE PRINTING WoRKS, LTD» ¢ 


ina ILLUSTRATKD, October 6, 1928. 
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Ze 


ILLUSTRATED 


R.H.S. Autumn Show 


“FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
“TREES & SHRUBS + THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


| 
1 
L—No. 2587 
DENING ILLUSTRATED” ia regis- 
at the General Post Office as @ News- 
. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 


Street, London, H.C, 4. 


| = 

*§ GOLD MEDAL DAFFODICS.—The 
t sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Bo , 
wuralise, also many beautiful New See g var 8. 
e Catalogue free. 


o> 
%§ HYACINTHS, TULIBS LIDTES, 


Saturday, October 6, 1928 


ATERER’S' Bulbs for 


naturalizing, etc. 

WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants including large 
collections of Irises, Lupins, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, ete. 

WATERER’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ever- 
green flowering and hedge making shrubs, climbers, etc. 

‘ERER’> Roses, Fruit trees, and Strawberry plants. 
N escriptive and Illustrated Catalogues now ready, post free. 


N WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


forcing, bedding, 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


/CUSES, IRISES, etc., for Pots an dding.” Finest Se Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Catalogue with directions for ¢ e of lbs in Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 

se BARR & SONS, King Str Covent Garden, x EO I 3 

VO. 2. ar Ke an? ; 

Ee sl je RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 
JE’S FAMOUS BUL Scott Ros Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
Sweet Peas for Autumn sowi Catalogtes fre DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 

ae SDENING ILLUSTRA .—DOBBIE & oa. — —- - 
=—s a5 RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 
°S HOME-GROWN BULBS. ew Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 


fea Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulip -) OS 
io the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
ie B.), R. H. BATH, .TD., The Floral Farms, 


°S CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


ONIES New Illustrated Catalozue containing full 
otes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
‘ree on application.—_(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH LTD., 
| Farms, Wisbech. 


for a copy of our 1928 List of Bulbs and 
ig Bedding Plants, for Autumn planting, free on 
a, 


ENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills Nur- 


| Stevenage, Herts. 


ON FRUIT TREES are so easily grown 
‘ake so little room that every garden should have a few 
nd you our special list with cultural directions? 


‘GE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The 
al Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


ET SUPPORTS for BULBS in BOWLS 


) let your blooms topple over. Practically invisible. 
‘ow with your bulbs.. Send p.c. for full particulars and 
ene stockist.—_THE STAKET CO., Biddenham, 


| 
1 SINGLE PAJONIES, strong roots, 


nt them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
‘RD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


ETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 


ips, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 
‘vellan, Semperfiorens. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
‘ampbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de Brazza, 7s. 6d. 
fy complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
turmer, Haverhill. Established 200 years. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
*,NS— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O.3. 


§ * Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
| Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


: 3 
z. BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


8, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 


ON, 17, Eccleston Street. S. W. 1. 
; 


‘and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS, 


nental Iron and Wire work of every description. 
765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards. Catalogue 767. 
‘ron awl aeeogt 768.. Kennel Railing, 769, 

alogue i 
N& PAUL, LT, 


HTD., Norwich, 


Ask for separate ijsts.— 


tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs, Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHH, Keston, Kent. 


GOLDEN OFFER to 
DAFFODIL LOVERS. 


1 Bulb each 12 choice unnamed seedlings .. 10s. 

3 Bulbs ,, A ny y PW 258. 

6 9 ” ” ”» Tenn aon 
12 80 


” ” ” is od B. 
Carriage and packing free for cash with o-der. Bulb List on 
application._THE WELSH BULB FIELDS, St. Asaph. 


AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES. — New List, 


containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Clean, 
healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 


AXTON BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 
ford. 


ORDER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 

varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d,, 50 in 50 ditto 

from 25s. Carriage paid. List free.-—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


ORDER CARNATIONS.—AII the best new 
and older varieties. Fine, strong, rooted layers. Awarded 
London, Scottish, and Midland Challenge Cups this season. 
Prices from 7s. per dozen. List of 160 varieties free.—H. WOOL- 
MAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


PRING FLOWERING PLANTS—Aquilegia, 
(long spurred), Auricula (mixed), Arabis alpina varigata, 
Primula Japonica, P. denticulata, 2s. doz. Myosotis (Forget-me- 
not), Polyanthus (mixed), 1s. doz. Wallflowers, 10d. doz. 
Gentiana acaulis, 4s. doz. 5s. orders carr. paid, under ds., 9d. 
extra. —JAS. LITTLE, Sunderland Gardens, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans, Hops, Arches. Green- 
houses. Tomatoes. Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, texibie, 
steei-atranded. and waterproor covered. Several thicknesses. 
trom 17s. 3d. mile (fuil 1.760 yards), Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day tor tree sampies and list of 300 bargains.—GREEN Ss 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 70, Alvert Street, Lytham. 


‘YO8K, STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy for rustic WOrk, 


gbeps, and wail coping, rockery. ; , 
E GQ. VINT'¢ BRQS,, Idie, Bradford. Yorks, 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S BULBS. 


Sutton’s Inimitable Hyacinths for Bedding. 
Fine showy varieties that will bloom together. 
Scarlet, Pink, Light Rose, Pure White, Blush White, Blue, 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Mauve, and Primrose-yellow. 
Each per dozen, 7s. 6d. Each per 100, 60s. 
For full particulars see ‘‘Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue” for 1928 
post free, 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


WOOD,.- |. 


si 4, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 


UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return.— GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
Gardens, etc. 
Advisory Visits, 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 Ib., 5s. 6d.; 

ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 48. 6d.; cwt., 508. Washable 

Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 94.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


ees TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—WEBSTER’'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


l S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 


planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
d ied; for rabbits, pigs, sheep, etc. Details from above address, 


{LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.S, 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from — 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor and ‘Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8.W.18. 


YRIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 


book about herbs and how to use them; 2d._ post 
free. — TRIMNELL, ‘The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Cardiff. 
Y ORK for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 
STONE JOSEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme. Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


\XREENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—‘ Vitroiite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cans extra. “ Piastime,’ the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
ver cwt.. Kegs extra: 7 lb. tins. 48., post free; 14 lb. tins, de. 6d. 
eacn, Carnage extra, tins tree,—Full particulars from 


CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London. §.W. 11. 


11 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PARTNERSHIPS 


\ J ALUABLE Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per ewt. ; 
5 ewt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r. FORD, Burton’s, Chalfont 8. Giles. 


JURE POULTRY MANURE, sacked, 3s. acwt. 
f.o.r.—R. H. EOC Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


GARDEN NETTING 


ARDEN NETTING, Best small mesh, 


tanned, 25 x 2 yards, 4s., or 4 yards, 8s., or 8 yards, l5s. 
Carriage paid approval. Also Tennis Neta and Standards, 
Lists free—_STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., Offices, 5, 
Suffolk ‘Terrace,: Lowestoft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 


for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


ARDEN WIRE.CHEAP !!—Great for train- 


ing fruit trees, Tomatoes, Logans, Peas, Beans, Hops; 
arches, greenhouses, tying, fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, steel- 
stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, from 
178. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post card 
to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. —GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 783, Albert Street, Lytham. 


AK LEAF- MOULD (100 years lay), 35. 


per cwt.; 40s. perton. Direct from woods. Sifted in sacks. 
Free sample. —PLUCK, Dodnash, Clacton- on- “Sea. 


OCKERY. — NATURAL ORNAMENTAL 


STONE from Mendip Hills, delivered by rail or road; 
trade supplied.—PARSONS & co., Knighton, Cheddar. 


USSIAN MATS, (pox 3h) ft., 13s. doz. 


Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 4$ft., 21s. doz. Cartage paid. 
Canvas Mats, etc. Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
Minster Street, Reading. 


PLANTS, &c. 


D ARE ~ PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2, 000 
varieties, also Plants.—_REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


OSES (STANDARDS), from 2s. 3d. each. 

Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 

thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s.doz —A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.I.), Surrey. 


ERNARDINO, well-known Giant Incomp. ; 


Crystal, beautiful Bicolor Leedsii. Good Bulbs, 6d. each, 
5s. 3. doz. —T. M, BROOKS, ‘Tarvin, Chester. 


ULBS from 5d. doz. Please send ie Te (ire). 
—STEPHEN BENSON, F.R.HLS., Seedsman, Charfield. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture Certificate), 10 varieties 5s. per 100, carriage paid. 
Send for list—A. BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. 
John, Wisbech. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY. —For hardy 


stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100 ; Lav ender, 10s. 100; Golden Privet, 
twice transp. Poplar trees, Euonymus, Scotch Spruce (Doug)as), 
Larch, Firs, V Sera Cypress, Lavender, Silver Privet, Arbor 
Vite, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 2 ft. 
2s. 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz. ; Gooseberries, Currants (Giant 
Black, Red), 3s. doz. ; Strawberry (Royal Sovereign), 3s. 6d. 100; 
Early Spring Cabbage, 1s. 100; Wallflowers, 50 1s. 6d. Carriage 
1s. Catalogue free, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Bushes. — EH. GAYE, 
Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


RIS STYLOSA, 14s. 


Barmer, King’s Lynn. 


AMPANULA TELHAM BEAUTY, 94. : 


Michaelmas Daisy Little Boy Blue, 10d. Send for full list 
of plants. —APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterboro.’ 


per 100. — PLOWER, 


Pose ivo —Improv ed Mrs. Sinkins, good plants, 
8s 100.—D. J. SCOTT, Old Warden, Biggleswade. 


\ ESTERN AMERICAN LILY SEEDS for 


Autumn planting; LILIUMS Bolanderi, Columbianum, 
Humbolatii, Kelloggii, Parryi, Roezilii, Washingtonianum. 
ERYTHRONEUMS Giganteum, se ie Montanum, Parvi- 
florum, Revolutum. Packets 100 seeds, 2s.; 3 pkt., oy : all 18s. — 
YEREX LILY GARDENS, Sse Oregon, U.S.A 


TUITION 


ORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
. CLASSES. Many Testimonials. Coaching for all 
R.H.S. Exams. Write—W. WOODWARD, R.H.S., Northfield, 
Maidenhead. 


SITUATIONS ° WANTED 


EAD GARDENER ispeleas Sites tun iiiere 


several are kept ; life experience all branches; first-class 
knowledge Roses, Alpines, Herbaceous, Indoor Fruit and 
Plants ; excellent references ; age 35.—W. WATTS, The Gardens, 
Watlands House, Scaynes Hill, Sussex. 


NDER- GARDENER or LABOURER, age 


37, seeks sit., used to general work, lawns, spade-work, 
landscape; private, etc., refs.— J. GALE, "99, Kingsgate Road, 
West Hampstead, London, 


ANDSCAPE GARDENER & NURSERYMEN 


require Partner, Capital £1,000—Box 670, GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


SALES BY AUCTION 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


WALLACE’S ANNUAL SALE 
of FIRST-CLASS-NURSERY STOCK 


comprising 
NEW & RARE RHODODENDRON SPECIES 
and GARDEN HYBRIDS, 
JAPANESE MAPLES & AZALEAS, 
HARDY HEATHS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS & CONIFERS, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS & ALPINE PLANTS, 
WORLD-RENOWNED IRISES, 
RARE LILIES and other BULBS. 


The Sale presents an unique opportunity for all who contem- 
plate planting to acquire Stock at a reasonable price. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell the above at 


THE O_p GaRpENS, BayHam Roan, 
WELLS, on 


WepyveEspay & THurRsDAY, OcToBER 10TH & 11TH 
at 11.30 o'clock precisely each day. 


TUNBRIDGE 


May be viewed. Catalogues on the premises and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 & €8, CHEAPSIDE, London, E.C. 2. 


By Order of Mr. G. WsstT. 


Staines 330 and Windsor 389. 


THE NURSERIES, 
ETON ROAD, DATCHET, BUCKS. 


Within five minutes walk of Southern Railway and on 162 and 
162c "Bus Routes. 


Telephones : 


In the event of inclement weather the sale will be held 
under cover. 


gars Se 
SURPLUS FIRST-CLASS STOCK 


Comprising 
15,000 Bulbs in Variety (true to name). 
Tulips (early), Darwins (May flowering), Daffodils, Narcissus, 
Tris, Scillas, Miniature Hyacinths, Herbaceous Plants, Geums, 
Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, Anchusas, Lupins, Coreopsis Grandi- 


flora, Canterbury Bells, Gaillardias, Sweet Wiliams, Wallflowers, 
Phlox, ete. 


ROSES. 
Standard, Dwarf, Polyantha, and Rambler. 


Fine Collection of Rock Plants and Japanese Conifers 
(pot grown). 


CLIPPED BOX TREES. 


Lilacs, Weigelias, Almonds, Cydonias, Ribes, Guelder Rose, etc. 
Large Quantity of perpetual flowering Carnations and Begonias. 


PALMS IN VARIETY. 
1,000 Oval Privet and Lonicera nitida. 


Red and Black Currants, Loganberries, Bush Apples, Trained 
Pears, Raspberries, Gooseberries, etc., which 


LEONARD J. MARTIN, A.A.I. 


will sell by Auction in the Grounds of the above 


On WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 1928, 
at 11 o'clock sharp. 


On View Monday and Tuesday, October 22nd and 23rd, 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. each day. Catalogues of the Auctioneer at his Offiees 
or the Nursery as above, 


LEONARD J. MARTIN, A.A.I., 
Horticultural Auctioneer and Valuer, 
Market Square Chambers, 
STAINES. 


7 lbs., 3/63 14 lbs., 


CLAY & SON, 


obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


October 6, 


re 
Penne 


‘ware mildew 


PRAY with this special mild 
wash—it kills the insects, { 
And its nicotine content nisi 
so scientifically certain. It leg 
the plant absolutely clean. Of 
nurserymen, seedsmen, or flor 


XL ALL MILDEW WAS; 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


(See page vi.) 
234, Borough High Street, Londent S. 


PPP PPPPEL PILI 


R. 528, 


NON: 
: POISONOU 
POWDER 


VEED. KILLER 


EFFECTIVE ECONOMICAL 
1/3 tin makes 10 galls. 3/+ tin makes 25 galls. 
1, Supplied by all Merchants, or direct trom 
“Luda,” (Dept. 8 ) 51, Newland, Lincoln, 


SNOWDROPS 


The first harbingers of Sprir 
SOUND, HEALTHY BULBS. 

y iN 3/- per 100, 25/= per 1,000, oge. pd. c. 

Rs HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS, Li 
Growers and Merchants, 

LOUTH, LINCS. (Trade enquiries invi 


BRITAINS - BEST - BOILERS 


HEATING APPARATUS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS-ANY PIPE ARRANGEMENT 
—_ For Greenhoises Garages Workshops — 


EN ¢ : 
12 Hours Boiler Wembley Beller Meet ail Water b 


12 HOURS'STOVE SYNDICATE LTD, 258; VAUXHALL BRI 


CENTRAL ano DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, VICTORIA ST. 


ar 


100 DARWINS in 10 named varietic 
es /- Paid 
W. PROTHERO (22), Pitsea, Esse 


Carriage 


PLEASE MENTION. 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 
6/~; 28 Ibs., 10/—5; 56 lbs., 18/~ 


e 
ov YS 
% “ 
112 Ibs., 32/-. Or, if unable to "LONDONG 
“ y 
with order (except TINS). ?> j uw 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


ee ee ee ee 
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(00050 0x0 050. OH0_ 050. OH0_ 6. 0x0 On6- Ox0_ 0m OH0_080- 000-000. 0x0 O00. 


~ GUARANTEED 4 
SWEET PEAS cents crown ¥ 
: Special Offer x 
2 of the best of 1928 Novelties 15 Seeds in a packet for 5/6 post free rt 
Mrs. A. Searles Huntsman Corona Victoria x 
Pinkie Jessie Nina Jack Hobbs mi 
Brilliant Rose The Prince Glorious Sunkist | 

Cne packet of Model included gratis mt 

Send your orders along early while these good stocks are available. Catalogue Free 2 
",C. WOODCOCK, sp.citiite Grower, Walmer, Kent * 
‘0x0 OHO ONO ONO ONO OO ONO 0 ONO ONO ONO ONO ONO ONO ONO ONO ONO ONO | 


EMBERTON’S 
~ ROSES 


ses for Pillars, Decoration, 
idding, Show Pots, etc. 


sr of New Pedigree Roses, The Gen- 


/ Ruth, The Adjutant, Mary, Monro, 
+, Naomi, Dorina Neave, Bernice, etc. 


i" of “Roses, their History, Development and 
‘bee Cultivation,” price 5s. 


HYBRID MUSKS, 

‘New Race of CLUSTER ROSES, 
Raised» by J. H. PEMBERTON. 

etual, Fragrant, Good in Autumn 


‘oonlight, Pax, Prosperity, Vanity, 
r Mahal, Cornelia, Felicia, etc. 


tive Catalogue, guide to selection and Pruning 
forwarded on application. 
ss— 


. H. PEMBERTON, 


The Round House, 


TheJERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 
Write for Catalogue (Sent free) 


ROSE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 


QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


BULBS 


Devon and Cornish Grown SALE 
(2nd Size Flowering Bulbs.) 


DARWIN 3 ULIPS, Clara Butt, Farn. Saunders, Rev. 
Ewbank, 4/ 100; 35-1,000. Mix. Tulips, 3/6100; 30/- 1,000. 
DAF F’s, Emperor, Empress, 9/- 100; 85/- 1,000. Lucifer, 
8/6 100; 8$0/- 1,000. Pheasant Eye, 4/6 100; 40/- 1,000. 
MIXED DaFFS., 4/6 100; 40/- 1,000. 
WALLFLOWERS (from Carter'sSeeds). Strong, bushy 
plants, tall Blood Red, Golden, Primrose, Purple, Vulcan, 
and Dwarf Golden, 8d dozen, 4/- 100. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Price List of Bulbs and Plants free on application. Carriage 
and packing free to any place in Great Britain on orders of 
not less than £1. Irish and Foreign orders free on boat. 
Small orders, please add 2d. in the 1/-. 


H. C. PALMER, S2iteat- 


oedaale of 


SELECT NOW 


for Autumn Planting 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Alpines, 
__ Hardy Perennials, 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs 


We offer an immense Stock of 
hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
to name, at reasonable prices. 


Interesting descriptive Catalogues of 
each department on application. 


200 acres under cultivation. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 


Barnham, Sussex 


ERING-ATTE-BOWER (Nr. Romford) 


NEWTON ABBOT, S. DEVON 


| : BUNYARD’S ROSES. ay, 
WORLD RENOWNED 


2 DELPHINIUMS 


Some 1927 & 1928 successes: 
Three R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest possible 
award) and two R.H.S. Awards of Merit. 
Gold Medal at Shrewsbury Show 

(Aug.. 1928). 


PLANT NOW | 
The following Collections are excellent value | 
and good colours: 

20/-, 30/-, 42/-, and 7ZO/- per doz. 
$i (named sorts). 

‘Award of Merit’? Collection, 17 

varieties, all received the A.M. at the R.H:S. 

Trials in 1925 - = for £3 7s. 6d. 


PEHrLo zx 
Phlox decussata. A fine selection, 9/- doz. 


For Illustrated Catalogue of above, 
also Begonias, Cyclamen, Her, 
baceous Plants, Seeds, etc., apply to 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH 


QU? new Rose Catalogue YS 

is now ready and con- 
tains all the best Novelties, 
and a special feature 1s made 
of the fragrant Old World 
Roses, many of which are 


scarce and difficult to obtain. 


George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 
The Royal Nurseries, 
Est. 1796. 


Maidstone. 


iv 


FLOWER LOVERS 


Your address for Dutch Bulbs is as always: 
=~ THE FIRST DUTCH BULBGROWERS 


ASSOCIATION, 


Ryksstraat weg, HAARLEM (Holland) 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue which will be sent post free. 
_ eS Se ee eee ee 


oo eo @ oe '¢ 


sos Roontorloelerzoelecloeteateeteatostenteeton’ aaa aaa a aaa 
XA 

PLAWNS xem! 
+¢ 

* Treatment + 
ee FERTILISER, restores grass; 20/- per cwt. £3 
~ WORMKILLER, stops worm.-casts; 17/6 percwt. iS 
Rm Both net cash, carriage paid. nx 
3 HY. RICHARDSON & CO. BS 
RS Skelderzate Bridge Works, YORK S 
Noaleeerioslee ses coeresseereareesealeareeres ses reerenresceerescescosreseeer eer bee (emery 


oe ee 


Michaelmas Daisies 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN: 


PEAT FUEL 


STILL PROVIDES THE 
MOSC CHEERFUL FIRE 

Free from obnoxious fumes and emits a delightful 
aroma, * tHE PEAT REEK” 


CREATES AN ATMOSPHERE OF ITS OWN 
USED IN ALL THE OLD ENGLISH HOMES, 
PRICES: 

In blocks, 8,000, £'4; 4,00, £8 58.; 2,000, £5; 

1,000, £3. 


Carriage paid within 150 miles; 
application. 


PEAT MOULD 


INCREASES FERTILITY 
OF ALL SOILS 
Richer in humus—the secret of plant growth—than 
Stable Manure or Leaf Mould. 


THOUSANDS OF TONS USED ANNUALLY 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL NOW, NATURE WILL 
DO THE REST. 


MORE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


prices beyond, on 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOM. 
Est. 1869 


SITUATIONS 
VACANT & WANTED 


Advertisements are accepted in this 
section on the following terms :— 


2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), and 


6d. for each succeeding line. 
Three insertions for the price of two. 
Cash must accompany order. 


“IT am pleased to inform you that, 
through the advertisement in your paper, 
I have now got suited.’’-—E. W. (Bunting- 


ford), 

“TIT am glad to inform you I have 
secured a situation as Head Gardener 
i) , through my advertisement in 
‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,’ *—A,. T. (Pem- 
bridge). 


TO SECURE 
The Position for the Gardener 


The Gardener for the Position 


Use the pages of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


EU REKA 


\ Only Address: 


“WEED - 


"LABOUR ‘SAVERS. “BUREKA" came easel /soteueie, 


ARTICLES = THEY ARE ALANS sans f 
IN OBTAINING, WE SEND OMECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


Tomuinsom & Hayvwaro Lye LINCOLN. 


BULES 


| Finest Quality at Lowest Prices 


NURSERY STOCK of every description. 
Enquiries invited. Write for New Bulb Catalogue. 


JOHN RUSSELL (Hampstead), LTD 


Devonshire Nurseries, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3 
| And Wellington Road, St. John's Wood, N. W. 8 


Cacti, 


Cotyledons, 


a 


~ 


October 6, 19 


HARRIS'S ROSE TREES 


200,000 to offer at 9/- per dozen 


My Catalogue describes more than 400 vari 
ties, contains eight illustrations, and is po: 
free from— 


E. HARRIS, Cyprus Road Nursery, LEIGEST 


BEU LES 
NEW SEASON’S DUTCH TULIP BULBS, 


top grade stuff, 12 centimetres and over. Me 

Murillo, William Copeland, Princess Elizabeth, also P; 

White Narcissi. Price 6/- per hundred, 36 for fifty, ay 

paid anywhere, your selection or assorted, “a 
quotations for quantities. 


DMEATILLAHE LY, 
Bulb Importer, 4a, DYER STREET, LEED 
ee eS 


Mesembryanthemums 


and allied genera. 


Catalogue 6d. 


T. M. ENDEAN, Ulster Road, Laindon, Essex 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


Write for Coinieree to— - 


Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


VAPORIT 


THE LEADING . 


KILLS INSECTS 
IN THE SOIL 
Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 


Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


FUMIGANT 


Sold by all Seedsmen 


Commended by R.H.S. 


Payi ngRinls 


about 


“STOURBRIDGE” 
Greenhouse Boilers 


All picts ar2 
standardised and 
easily replaced 

Write at once for special price, state 
size of house. Address, Dept. H. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Payee 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examin 
to soundness and quality before Hiepa " 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchan 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.0. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW gay 2 LIST, POST a 


Greenhouses from 
£5 0 0 


Poultry Houses foil 
#1 12 6 


‘Hu from 
£3 2 6 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliance 
of every description. 


T.BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W. 


Where to obtain 


If you do not see what you 
want advertised in this issue, 
please write the Editor, 

‘ ” 
“ Gardening Illustrated” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 
We want to assist you! 


ar 6, 1928 


DENHAM’S BULBS 


| For really good Bulbs 


at moderate prices send to 


ERT SYDENHAM LTD. 
NBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


“ist, with article describing the method of 
ag Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


The CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


“Crabbing” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features :, 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 1 8 /6 
ee ied 
C.W.O. or C.0.D. 

Send for Mlust. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2 


A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 
ESTD. 1889. 


& CONSERVATORIES 
PLANT HOUS 


STABL 

RECREATION ROOMS, 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 


W.&A. EOCELL, itd. 


17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


iRDY PLANTS for the 

BACEOUS BORDERS, also 
K and ALPINE PLANTS 
all kinds of PLANTS for 
_and WATER GARDENS 


ce your orders at once for the 
aing planting season, so as your 
er shall have the first attention. 
yine and Herbaceous plants in 
at variety, also all kinds of 
iter and Bog plants (including 
ater Lilies for April delivery). 
‘ee freely given on any special 
plant and its culture. 

|: 

Catalogue on Application. 
6 Christchurch 

| sere ° 

urice Prichard & Sons, 
 ‘Riverslea Nurseries, 


Bee URCH .. HANTS. 
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DOWNER’S LUPINS | | ROSE- TREES 2%, 2s 


. (Polyphyllus) in the Midlands. 


‘The rich harmonious colours combine FR U IT = R E ES Sabie ae ay ae 


together with magnificent effect. tion ; also list of 


Mixed colours 18/- doz. Herbaceous and 
Apply for catalogues — SH RU BS, etc. Alpine Plants. 
“9 
Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, H. MEBRYSEATHER ni SONS, Ltd., 
Chichester. SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


us- Indispensable in the Garden eg 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, peseemeeney Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
they still hold first place for QUALITY ZN: oN VEGETABLE MANURE-« Per- 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, Vp Pos 3\ Ss fect Food—1 owt., 30/-; 56 lb., 16/=; 


and lasting. The direct result of many f 3 LV 28 Ib., 9/=; 14 Ib., Bin 7 Ib., 8/5 tins, 1/8 
years’ practical experience in garden- Hel < @ y 4 ye ar en eae 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the a> \ a a7 Ha) 5 lamnt—56 lb., 17/2; 28 lb., 9/6; 1¢1b., 5/6; 
present day for all Garden Crops. Ar * SY 7 lb., 3/=; tins, 1/3. : 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 9S 55-9, SOLD BY NURSERYMEN & 
POST FREE ON REQUEST a SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


The best guardians of tender plants ——— 


RIPPINGILLE’S GREENHOUSE HEATERS ! 


Appoint a RIPPIN- RIPPINGILLE HEAT- 
GULEE “GREEN - ERS are very econcmical 
HOUSE HEATER as in consumption of fuel. No 
the guarzian of your hot- trouble to maintain, as 
house plants this Winter. there is nothing to go 
RIPPINGILLE Heat- wrong. Made from start 
ers provide the steady, to finish in our Works at 
unvarying temperature Birmingham, and_there- 
required by the most fore spare parts are always 
delicate of plants. ; mr available. 
Prices (with stove) from 15/- Obtainable through any Ironmonger. 
WRITE FOR LIST ‘‘O” POST FREE from 


RIPPINGILLES ALBION LAMP CO., LTD., 
ASTON ROAD NORTH,—————BIRMINGHAM 


ddd 


VS § PEC J|=WC=:# HJ J Jqqw@qqwww@egw@agpvp“h} 


The Household Collection of 
Bulbs for Fibre Culture 


Carriage 25 /= Paid 
This Collection is made up of bulbs 
suitable for growing in fibre to make a 
succession of bloom from January to end 
of March. It contains ;— 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


ammo COKE s 


COKE 
BREAKER 


Break your Coke 
and make your Stove 
remain alight longer. 


As Shown, 45/- 
OR We specially recommend this collection to those 
i M who have not previously grown bulbs in bowls 
On Stand, 65/ because the varieties we have selected are thorough 
ly reliable for fibre culture. 


A LARGER COLLECTION in proportionate 
number of Bulbs for 21/- carriage paid 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd., 
C. PORT WAN i: SON, The Nurseries, escniarne Notts. 


HALSTEAD, ESSEX QOLLELLE “UUM EL MOYO YH: “AY YY 
De 


SSAA 


6 Miniature Hyacinths, 
prepared for early 
flowering 

6 Miniature Hyacinths, 
as a succession to 
above 

18 Crocuses, two var- 
ieties 

6 Varieties of Daffodils 
and Narcissi, 6 bulbs 
of each 


6 Polyanthus Narcissus 


§ and sufficient prepared fibre to grow them in. 


OF ALL 
IRONMONGERS 


Makers: 


SS wwv 5} Ws 


vi GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ~ October 6, 
Avoid : # 
DAFFODIL FLY 


Better—and cheaper—than any other method 
is sterilisation of the bulbs with EELLITE. Itis 
absolutely certain in effect, harmless to the bulbs, 
and very simple. Of nurserymen, seedsmen, and 

florists, or write 


sterilise BULBS hearst, a 
with KELLITE 


AVAL EVATA VASA, VAT AVATAPAT AM Tay AVAL AY, 
Yo ate at var avatsrat Stevan SRE ys BEERS ADIANADADAD RyaVauanavat 


DOBBIE’S. 
SUPER 


SWEET PEAS 


Home-grown new crop 


seed for present sowing 


SIX NEW VARIETIES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


Per 
Seeds Packet 
FLAMINGO, cerise-scarlet.. 15 1/- 
CARNIVAL, rose-pink andcream... 12 1/- ~ a 
IDYL, salmon-pink 25 1/- 5A (See page 11). 
KITTY PIERCE, lilac- pink... pe 0) 1/- sat 
REFLECTION. blue 25 1/- 


WINNIE MORSE, ve cream- pink 20 VE 


SPECIAL G.I. OFFE 5/6 
ONE:‘PACKET EACH K BOVE SIX | J Post Free 


Above Collection with PINKIE, SUNKIST, 
and HERO added (15 seeds each), 6/6 


FOR THE SMALL GROWER 


ay 


a 
rats’ 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD., 234, Borough High Street, S.E. 1. 


CHEALS’ 


2 


Sa 


1. 


R CARNATION 


i) for th 
OUR IMPERIAL COLLECTION Mh yA “a 
Charming, Magnet, Grena- ) Special Value 120 acres Wi ay GREENHOU! 
5 dier, Con are: eine: _ 20 Seeds of ti a /) a ss > and for 
a Powerscourt, arrior, rs.| variety for 2/- ? 
at Tom Jones, Youth. ) Post Free. TREES AN D SH RU BS g! Autumn Planti 
+ Our Autumn Catalogue, containing full list of SA Our stocks onl 
Ye Bulbs, Roses, and Sweet Peas, will be sent Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous Carnationel Gin 
bé : . i 
i post free on request. Plante tate = running to bud fr 
| DOBBIE & CO., LTD ver 
Vz surpass 
: Hf daptamcnies COME and SEE Peg a 
. ERPETUAL RI 
us The King s Seedsmen ; CARNATIONS, ALLWOODII, and. the 


or obtain catalogues ALLWoopII ALPINUS WE HOLD THEM 


PERFECT STOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. Itis 
illustrated and interesting. All sundries 
combating Carnation pests aud 

dealt with. Post free on request to— 


: EDIN BURGH 


Also up-to-date 


Landscape Gardening 


The 

tea 

Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the Wo 
Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sus 
P S—For 2/- post free we will send you 
elegant sample coffret of Allwoods Carua 


Perfume and Toilet requisites. 
: 


J. CHEAL « SONS, ta, 


Crawley, Sussex 


BORDERS 


HEN Herbaceous Borders are being 
prepared or remade a complete Fer- 
tilizer supplying Nitrogen, Phosphates, 
and Potash should be used. 
Now is the time when the Fertilizer can 
be thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 


The best Fertilizer for the Herbaceous 
Border is 


" 
| 


Known and Grown all over the World 


NO BETTER QUALITY SWEET PEAS ARE OBTAINABLE, WHATEVER THEIR cost 


FISONS’ 


CANARY GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer) 
which should be dug into the soil before the 
end of November using $-lb. to the square 
yard or 14 lbs. to the rod. Bulbs and 
Spring Flowers also respond readily to this 
treatment. 
Prices in Bags: 7 lbs., 3/-; 141bs., 5/-; 


28 lbs., 9/-; 56 lbs., 16/-; 1 cwt., 26/6. 
Carriage paid. 


SOW IN THE AUTUMN FOR BEST RESULTS 
UNWIN’S “EXHIBITION” COLLECTION 


The Finest Value ever offered in Sweet Peas 


Model, the best white. Powerscourt, soft lavender-lilac. 
Chieftain. best deep mauve. Magnet, salmon cream-pink. 

Sybil Henshaw, best blood crimson. Youth. white, picotee-edged rose. 
Olympia, deep rich purple. Mrs Horace Wright, pink flush. 
Charming, rosy cerise. Grenadier, geranium red. 
Venus, light cream-pink. Ivory Picture, old ivory. 

Warrior, maroon self. Mrs. Tom Jones, delphinium blue. 


Price 3/9 the collection of 14 varieties, 25 seeds of each bes scone Postoge | 


Advice freely given on the Autumn 
Treatment of Lawns. Booklet sent 
post free on request. 


FISONS 


FEBTILIZERS 


JOSEPH FISON & CO., LTD., IPSWICH 
Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and 
awn Renovation. 


or 2- i" x 19 i ¥ (168. ,, 14d. extra. 


Full Catalogue, Roatan full descriptions of all the leading Novelties and Standard 
Varieties, post free on application. 


W. J. UNWIN, F.R.H.S, °:\7s:2t<" HISTON, CAMBS. 


_H.B.1 


HERBACEOUS 
e UNWIN’S SWEET PEAS 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


. 
. 
. 
. 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 


1s ca change, plus c’est la méme 
chose! 2? 

RE is not one person in a thousand 
ur country who knows the name of 
amous architect, with the possible 
fa of the name Christopher Wren. 
land the architect, the builder, the 
, and the plumber are all on one 
In any other country the noble hall 
‘as been built by Mr. Easton would 
sn regarded as epochal. Neither at 
ss lunch nor at the Judges’ dinner 
‘name mentioned, yet his genius has 
'a building which ranks with the 
haginative buildings of 

tthe Taj Mahal, the 

of the Sun, and the 

Is. By day the propor- 

‘e most beautiful, and e 
ae hall was lighted up 
idnesday evening the 
ity resembled the light 
precedes the thunder- - 
dimly religious; auto- 
'y, voices were hushed. 

f the comments made 

| were as follows :— 
hall is ugly.’? Every- 
at is new and strange 


By SIR 


worn lines. 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE, BT. 


The Roses and Dahlias were, 
perhaps, a little better than last year, but, 
taking the show all round, it was not as 
good, and it will be noted that the Society 
did not award the Coronation Cup. This is 
surprising, as the year has been exception- 
ally favourable. On behalf of the exhibitors 
it must be stated that the applications for 
space had to be severely cut down, and, con- 
sequently, the groups in many cases became 
solid masses of flowers tightly pressed to- 
gether and rammed down. Very often, too, 


containers were not masked, and the rusty 
tins and miscellaneous pots suggested the 


nder glass ae re ee OSS Irises, bibliography of 632 PLANTS, TENDER : : 

| E ao aiiexas . ae BE er 6 Royal Horticult 4 

er Grice 4 a pele Imperator 643 POLYGONUM BALDSCHUANICUM aie Roe eepeaiine areas ess 

U ; / 42 ris leaf spot ... Ms ee. a 643 Potatoes, Seed, over-sized sea 632 Awards ‘ i i 6 
leapolitanum, plantin 64 “Liliitacandidum |) .. .... __.,, 643 ‘ROYAL HORTICULTURAL | S6- R.H-S. new Hall, the sey thet, 
mai tables/ers.j 0 (2 He ae ray as NITIDA IN THE ROSE = Skid AUTUMN SHOW, THE 63: _— Saxifraga Megasea, dividing es 
oysil., oe a BIN wee oo on - 63 oya orticult iety’ i iffii 

Lisei ny SRO 633 alba cultivation of new... 635 Shows, ihe! eae 5 ue 632 Se ae uae ii 1928 oe 
a R, oer eae ena a at 644 ROYAL HORTICULTURAL  SO- Sweet Peas turning yellow en 
meee es 3 Piste for cee CTS vee nee tee we 633 CIETY’'S GREAT AUTUMN ‘« This side the border ”” 632 
seased ... Bee cro 644 ants for seaside garden... eae a ES SHOW, THE : ad a cp (SRS Zinnia, diseased 63 
; 

"he Royal Horticultural Society’s Aut Sh 


after Lord Lambourne. Several Dahliophils 
took me in hand, There appear to be two 


schools. One swears by large Decorative 
Dahlias which, I am told, are mainly of 
American, German, or Dutch origin. 


Amongst them I admired Trentonian, Jersey 
Beauty, Phoenix, Bird of Paradise, and 
Nippy. My preference is for this school. 
The other school, who I suspect to be people 
who have ‘‘ dainty teas ’’ every day and love 


Smilax, Gypsophila, and  ‘‘ ornamental 
grasses,’? exhibit Schwarmerei for the 
smaller ‘‘ charm ’’ Dahlias. Amongst them 


I noted Dazzle and Apoldro, the latter looking 
for all the world like a Zinnia. 


It appeared to me that the 
Dahlia Committee had _ in- 
cluded a number of rather in- 
ferior varieties for trial at 
Wisley, and I consulted the 
two largest growers outside 
the trade. They wete of 


opinion that only four were 
worth trial and that the others 
should be burnt! 

Carnations have become part 
of the British Constitution ; 
they were as good as ever. The 
Orchids were like débutantes 


ginal is ugly to people and dowagers at a summer 
ke modern. ‘* Tudor ”’ court. 
and Pugin gothic. I The Michaelmas Daisies, 
ja lot of people pro- with one exception, Mr. Ernest 
to Cheops that the Ballard’s group, were shock- 
ils were ugly. ‘‘ Why ingly shown. When you cut 
all so high? ’? ‘To ob- off their stems and squeeze 
marvellous lighting them together into a_ tight 
and the out-of-doors little bunch then the beauty is 
nere. ‘* The concrete gone. I hope, too, the people 
hould be painted or who showed Colchicums in this 
id? There you are; we hall went over to the old hall 
everything to be some- and catne back sadder, but 
se; we cover plain sur- i dpe : wiser, men. 
with unmeaning and The Royal Horticultural Society's new Hall in Greycoat All the groups of shrubs 
ical decoration. I read Street, S.W.1, near Vincent Square were nicely arranged, Mr. 
Cheal’s notably so, but the 


fe new concrete bridge 

‘mond will have sham towers at each 
« concrete has been bush hammered 
’ and shows its structure just like 


| 


‘I stone or brick. The Society have a 
| of the first rank, and it behoves 
» tend it well. Especially the floor 


xe waxed after every meeting or ex- 


e arrangements for the autumn show 

(to work very well in spite of the fact 

vas the first show in the hall; indeed, 

ecome a platitude to congratulate the 

‘ies and staff on their efficiency. 

ie whole, the exhibits did not come 

ithe occasion. No originality was 

lia Constructing groups, and exhibi- 

‘med content to continue on well- | 


jam jars of the village show: 

Many of us are of opinion that this should 
be the last of the ‘‘ Great Autumn Shows.” 
Some arrangement, such as three shows in 
consecutive weeks, e.g., hardy plants and 
Roses, shrubs and Roses, Orchids and other 
plants under glass, might be adopted. 

In the new hall the outstanding features 
were Mr. Russell’s beautiful groups of stove 
plants on either side of the exit, Blackmore 
and Langdon’s Begonias, and the Dahlias. 
It was truly noble of Mr. Russell to let his 
beautiful Columneas hang down, and I think 
he must have supplied the Tree Ferns at the 
West End. The Begonias were just perfec- 
tion; one orange with a touch of red and 
gophered petals took my fancy—it was named 


season has not been favourable to autumn 
colour and berries. A _ plant with in- 
florescence like a wire brush, Banksia colina, 
attracted attention on Mr. Reuthe’s stand. 

Mr. Perry’s group, which contained many 
good plants, was very dumpy,\and surely the 
Artemisias and Golden Rod were mistakes. 
Another dump was Messrs.  Sutton’s 
Gloxinias. This was hardly their fault as 
the position at the front of the dais is a very 
bad one both for lighting and effect. To see 
magnificent Gloxinias, go to Berlin. Messrs. 
Bath’s Gladiolus were excellent for the time 
of year, though they are surpassed at the 
Scotch shows and by the Gladiolus grown 
under glass in Holland. 

On the question of backgrounds and 
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drapery I am satisfied that the grey walls 
are the best background and the dark green 
hessian the best drapery. The few stands 
where black was introduced looked very odd. 
One leading expert on floral decoration in 
London said: ‘‘ I only use black velvet when 
I have to boost up inferior flowers! ” 

In the old hall the Roses were very good 
indeed, but the general effect was of a 
chintz arras. The’ only Roses that lend 
themselves to decoration effect are the long- 
stemmed Roses grown under glass. Out-of- 
door Roses are lovely out of doors, and are 
quite pretty in bowls; pyramids of Roses in 
tin containers are rather distressing. The 
charm of the show was to be found in the 


rock gardens, notably those staged by 
Clarence Elliott and by Ingwersen with 


Gentiana sino-ornata, Colchicums, Crocuses, 
and Sternbergias. 

Mr. Endean’s collection of Lithops, 
Mesembryanthemums, and succulents was 
most interesting. It gives one a dim idea 
of the wonders of the Karoo, where, after 
the rains, the most marvellous flowers in all 
colours of the spectrum spring like magic 
from what appear to be little brown or grey 
stones. These succulents lend themselves to 
decorative treatment (as may be seen at 


Kew), and if the exhibit had been better 
staged Mr. Endean would have gained a 
Gold Medal. Cultivation and variety left 


nothing to be desired. The plants are very 
well grown on the Continent, and it would 
be very nice to have exhibits from Munich, 
Berlin, and Vienna at the International 
Show in 1930. 

The ‘new, rare, or noteworthy plants ”’ 
were shown in the lecture-room on the first 
floor of the new hall. With a little re- 
arrangement this should be quite satisfac- 
tory. Sambucus glauca, from the Western 
United States, is rather pretty with grey- 
blue edible berries. It is quite hardy at Kew, 
and was shown by Mr. L. de Rothschild. 

The most. striking plant was Protea 
compacta, raised by the Hon. Mrs. Ryder 
from seed she brought from S. Africa. The 
plant was very well grown and carried five 
immense flowers. Omphalogramma elegans, 
collected by Forrest, was shown with a single 
flower, like a violet Streptocarpus, but 
arranged symmetrically on a stem 2 inches 
high, the flower nodding slightly. 

There was also a variegated Manihot, 
yellow leaves with green borders over which 
two members of the Floral Committee grew 
ecstatic. Some fine hybrid Colchicums re- 
ceived awards, and the four named varieties 
of Aster Frikarti (chance seedlings of A. 
Thomsoni) were selected for trial at Wisley. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Autumn Shows 
HE Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, at its meeting held September 
27th, decided to re-arrange the pro- 
gramme of the autumn show and, in order 
to’ suit the convenience of the exhibitors, 
provide them with more space, and provide 
better comfort for those visiting the shows 
next year. The following shows will be 
held :— 

On September 18th and 19th, 1929: 
A two-days’ show restricted to hardy 
plants, including Roses, other than 
trees and shrubs. 

On October 2nd and 3rd, 1929: A 
two-days’ show restricted to ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs. 

On October 8th, 1929: A show re- 
stricted to the display of fruit and 
vegetables (a competitive show). 

On October 23rd and 24th, 1929: 
A two-days’ show restricted to Orchids, 
stove and greenhouse plants, 
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A’ Delphinium Society 

At a well-attended meeting held at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall on Thursday, 
September 27th, it was unanimously 
decided to inaugurate a Delphinium Society. 
It was considered that the tremendous in- 
crease in the popularity of the flower within 
the last few years justified the promotion of 
a society devoted to its interests. Officers 
have been elected and a strong committee 
formed. Those desiring further particulars 
should address their communications to the 
Hon. Secretary, 3, Warwick Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


Bibliography of Irises 

That very enterprising and enthusiastic 
Society of Iris lovers known as the.American 
Iris Society is making a bibliography, and, 
as a section of it comprises catalogues, they 
are anxious to know what Iris catalogues 
have been published. All readers who have 
issued such a catalogue are asked to kindly 
send a copy, also answer the following ques- 
tions :—In what year did you start the pub- 


Correspondence a 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
responsible for the views 


not 


The R.H.S. New Hall 


XHIBITS in the new hall were seen to 

great advantage at the Autumn Show. 

There was ample room for each exhibi- 
tor to make the most of his plants and 
flowers, and the lighting is splendid. It was 
a delight, too, to find the new building so 
well ventilated and cool. Cut flowers should 
look well under such conditions. D. B. C. 


—— The day was fine, the heat was great, 


and the crowd greater than ever! What 
can one say—what can one do—when 
the most carefully laid plans of ‘‘ mice ” 


and men are thus defeated? The Autumn 
Show of Roses was held at the same time 
in the old hall and the crowd there was quite 
as big as if there were no other hall!.If the 
new hall were twice as big and perhaps a 
little less glass in the roof, it would be a 
triumph, but who could foresee such a crowd ? 
To call it an Autumn show seemed ridicu- 
lous—it was July both in flowers and atmo- 
sphere, and when one thought of those cold 
and gloomy shows in Olympia, when one 
shivered in the chill gloaming, we said this 
is magic art to transform autumn into high 
summer. Of the flowers in detail I can say 
nothing—wedged in between gossiping par- 
ties and energetic enthusiasts the approach 
to the tables and groups was impossible, and 
being strange to the place one could not 
know where one’s favourite groups were. 
Success sometimes is overpowering. 


E. H. WooDALt. 


“ This side the border” 


May I ask that ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ 
should reconsider his decision and that he 
should restrain his ‘ feelings ’’ and give us 
a calm and well-considered opinion of his 
experience with stocks? 

Personally I am very jinterested in the 
matter of stocks for Roses, and I should 
much like to hear, in some detail, what his 
experience has been with Laxa and Rugosa. 


Norwich. Gy KEP: 
Dianthus Roysti 
Can any reader give the history of 
Dianthus Roysii, which is obviously a 


Neglectus hybrid, and is, I am informed, 
of garden origin. At the R.H.S. Autumn 
Show I noticed it is now offered by several 
firms, doubtless as the result of the very 
fine pan of flowering plants exhibited by one 
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lication of your Iris catalogue? 

year did you start publication of 
list? Is it illustrated? In colour? 
the exact title? Did you ever issue 
catalogue that was discontinued ? 

ever issue an Iris list that was disco 
If you ever listed Irises, please 
catalogue. All particulars should be 
the American Iris Society, c/o E 
Peckham, Davenport Neck, New — 
Noy, AUrSee 


Over-sized Seed Potatoes hr 


| 
A case of some interest to English po 
growers came before the Sheriff be 
Forfar, recently, when a Scottish po 
merchant was fined 42 for supplying t 
English firm a consignment of seed 

not in accordance with the declaration ¢ 
size and dressing given at the time of ; 
The tubers were invoiced as ‘‘ 1} inche: 
2 inches,’’ but an examination by one oj. 
Inspectors of the Ministry of Agricul 
showed that over 60 per cent. were imeap, 
of passing through a 2-inch riddle, 


| 


expressed by correspondents nh 


firm at the Chelsea Show. On trial it 
done very well in the scree, has bee 
continuous flower, with promise of still; 
bloom during October, and with the aj 
ance of bone meal has made very exce 
growth from which it has been possib, 
obtain many cuttings. The flower ist 
the size of the type, is of a darker pink | 
is usually found in Dianthus neglectus, 
has the typical buff reverse, at the 
time the plant is of neat habit. | 
At the Chelsea Show there was) al 
small dark pink form of the type sh 
stated to have been collected on Mont C; 
this has proved very dwarf growing, 
most suitable for planting with Pri 
minima. The name given to this type. 
‘‘ Lois.’? Is this a nursery name only, | 
have the different colour forms of D, ne 
tus acknowledged names? | 
Rugby. F... H.: Misa 
| 
Gentiana verna | 
Your correspondent, J. Cornhill, | 
September 22nd, page 614, supplies 
able information for the successful cu 
tion of G. verna, and I wonder if he. 
suggest any special treatment for whe, 
my own experience, appears to be two d 
ent habits of the same variety. 1 | 
collected from the Swiss Alps this yea) 
from moist, peaty meadows with 5 
roundish leaves and flowers on 23 inch st, 
growing in close clusters from 4 inch, 
6 inches across. The other grows 
loosely, has sharper leaves in rosettes 
a straggling root system, and appears — 
happy in a soil where limestone chip: 
abundant. The former is by far the | 
attractive in appearance, forming a Con] 
mass of the most lovely blue on a b) 
green leafage, in a rich meadow of 
grass. The latter is identical to some I 
chased from Ireland as G. verna. 
Hastings. Frank L. Ha 
Anemone Hepatica 
I was specially interested in the | 
ence to Hepaticas by your correspon 
J. Cornhill, issue September 22nd, page 
as I have but just returned from the * 
Alps with a varied collection of alpin¢ 
cluding Hepatica. As those I have ha’ 
the past few years had not done ™ 
visited a familiar haunt of this chat 
Anemone and within the space of a § 
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lected about two dozen healthy 
some with roots 12 inches long. TI 
sed for them for a week while col- 
tther plants but found no trace, and 
ed to make straight for a familiar 
The position was about 6000 feet 
orth, and under trees in deep fibrous 
d leaf. The plants were prolific in 
, and I could have collected thou- 
with little trouble. There were 
lly no stones anywhere and my fork 
wn easily into the loose, leafy soil. 
the plants appear quite happy in a 
position in my rock garden in leafy 
FRANK L. HALL. 


Tender plants 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE’S note 
e September 22nd, page 602) on the 
e is very interesting, particularly as 
vy tender shrubs in the open here 
vith great success. Until last winter 
iys tried, where space permitted, to 
der shrubs wall protection, but our 
sson was with two shrubs of Olearia 
ides, when the one on a south wall 
y snug spot was winter-killed, the 
1 a well-drained open bank with a 
| aspect came through undamaged. 


shrubs in the open here without wall , 


m are species of Callistemon (the 
3rush tree), Carpenteria californica, 


aromatica (sometimes known as 
nia aromatica), Olearias in variety, 
laphne indica. Now after Sir 


Lawrence’s experience we shall try 
s other than Riccartonii and _ pro- 
3, which both grow well here, also 
s glutinosus, an old favourite plant 
ears ago was grown under the name 
acus glutinosus and treated as a 
sreenhouse subject. R. Moore. 
ie Hall Gardens, 

wpe-le-Soken, Essex. 


Decorated dining tables 


utily endorse the remarks of your 
itributor, issue September 29th, page 
this subject. The exhibits which 
eae the letter of ‘A Scottish 
er ’’ were those at Glasgow Flower 
There the prize-winning table was 
igly done with Californian Poppy, 
is flower closes at night, at the 
eriod when it should be looking 
st if the diners may appreciate 
rely the judges erred here. Again, 
3 a tendency to run on single Roses 
h decorated tables, and often it hap- 
iat one cannot see the wood for the 
Sweet Peas, for some mysterious 
never find favour, no matter how 
ley are blended, and Carnations are 
looked at. There is, indeed, a Rose 
vhich I, for one, was glad to see for- 
at the late Glasgow exhibition. 
whole trouble lies in the exhibitors— 
dges—forgetting that the class is not 
rated table, but a decorated dinner 
and so we have a centre bowl into 
Roses are positively crammed, and 
Fern to trip you up leading diagon- 
the four corners of the table, where 
ced more Roses, in lesser quantity. 
-eak-away from this, one year, a com- 
at the Scottish N.S.P.S. had two 
oT festoons of Rambler placed high 
che narrow sides of the table. It was 
ntioned in the prizes, and was indeed 
hing-stock amongst other exhibitors. 
I thought, was very unfair, for the 
posts,” as this effort was called, 
{ commendable, if misplaced, initia- 


want something new, and unconven- 
but simple withal. There is too much 
i. judging a decorated table by the 


of the flowers upon it, rather than 
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the artistic effect, and I, for one, thank the 
judges for their award at Glasgow. I do 
not myself compete in such classes, so that 
I have no axe to grind. I would be daring 
enough to advocate Salpiglossis as a new 
table decoration, could I be sure the flowers 
would stand. No one ever attempts to 
decorate with Violas and Pansies. Perhaps 
the Pansy is too low—literally and metaphori- 
cally—for the average decorator. Yet it 
should be tried, for experience is the true 
test. “SCOTTISH AMATEUR.”’ 
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two and sent a couple to the fine public gar- 
dens at Scarborough, feeling sure such a 
cross ought to succeed by the sea. 

The specimen I first planted at Nice has 
thriven only- very moderately. The climate 


there is too hot and dry for it in summer ; but 
I am glad to say that those at Scarborough 
have thriven so delightfully that I send this 
note that others may be tempted to try this 
hybrid, which bids fair to make an evergreen 
tree with leaves rather like the Sycamore 
and of a bright and glossy green. 


As. yet 


A handsome specimen of Drimys aromatica in the open at Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex 


Fatshedera Lisei 


Did ever botanist coin a more unwieldy 
name? And yet it is, in reality, a beautiful 
thing, sprung of Ivy and Japanese Aralia, 


which, by excess of accuracy, has been 
saddled by this atrocity in the name of 
science ! 


How one could wish that something more 
euphonious had been chosen. “* Hedaralia,”’ 
for instance ? 

This hybrid evergreen was raised by the 
Brothers Lizé, of Nantes, and sent out just 
two years ago. So much impressed was | 
by its possibilities that I procured a plant or 


one cannot say to what height it may attain, 
but this season its growth is free, and pro- 
mises to make a tree rather than a bush. 
It will be interesting to know how it fares 
elsewhere. Epwarp H. WooDALL. 


Plants for baskets 


Where any young plants of Asparagus 
Sprengeri or A. scandens duplexus have been 
raised for basket work they may now be 
placed in them, allowing the former fairly 
large baskets. At the present time, too, 
where any of the Fuchsias are used some 
cuttings should be got in to form next 
season’s supply of plants for the purpose. 
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The 1928 Sweet Pea Novelties 


OT the least of those few difficulties 

which annually confront the average 

Sweet Pea lover is the choice of a satis- 
factory collection of varieties. Of course, 
we all have our personal favourites among 
the well-tried ‘‘ standard’ kinds, but many 
who wish to keep up-to-date like to include 
a fair proportion of the novelties. For this 
reason a brief review of the novelties of last 
season may be helpful to those readers who 
have not grown or seen them all. In order 
to convey their appearance and habit the 
more accurately I will, where practicable, 
compare them with older, better-known 
varieties of somewhat similar colouring. 


R. BoLton AND SON 

Mrs. A. Searles, Susan, Jessie, and 
Challenger were introduced last autumn by 
these well-known raisers, and most experts 
would agree that the first-named was the 
best novelty of the year, all things con- 
sidered. I must confess that the early 
blooms rather disappointed me, but later on 
any doubt as to its real merit vanished. 
Mrs. A. Searles could be described as a very 
much more salmony Charming, a wanm, 
glowing self colour which, is perfectly sun- 
proof. The exact shade is difficult to de- 
scribe, but it is new to Sweet Peas, a soft 
cerise-salmon with a decided golden glow 
when seen in the bunch. One need have no 
hesitation in including it. Jessie is a pretty 
flower, really a cream ground Supreme, 
china-pink on cream. It gives long stems 
and the blooms are well placed. Quite. dis- 
tinct from any earlier Sweet Pea, but some- 
what similar to another, 1928 novelty, Mrs. 
J. B. Hobbs. The colouring of Challenger. 
will not please all tastes, for it is somewhat 
after the style of Rosemary, a carmine or 
cherry-pink flush. It has the merit of being 
bright and large-flowered. Susan is, to my 
mind, much more pleasing, especially in the 
bunch, the blending of soft pink (with, per- 
haps, a trace of salmon) on a decided lemon 
ground. making it very charming. The 
colour is rather fleeting, so it is best to cut 
the spikes on the young side. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
The four Burpee novelties were Adorable, 
Fluffy 


Ruffles, and Brilliant 


Happiness, 


Approach to the Dyke 


Rose. In my opinion Happiness is easily 
the best, a very beautiful coral-pink on cream 
ground, a colour which cannot fail to please 
all, very rich and bright. It appears to be 
more effective when growing than in water, 
does not fade in bright sunshine, and stands 
up very well indeed to adverse weather con- 
ditions. While it falls into the same colour 
class as Magnet and Miss California, it is 
deeper than either, almost a Hawlmark Pink 
on cream ground. A variety which will be 
found particularly showy when grown in 
clumps for garden decoration. If there had 
been no Mrs. A. Searles, Adorable would be 
considered a very useful Pea; as it is, the 
former over-reaches it in size, vigour, and 
length of stem when grown under the same 
conditions, while the colour is deeper and 
more ‘‘lively.”? The colour of Brilliant 
Rose is very near that of the older variety, 
Doreen, but it is more vigorous than the 
latter, and, in my opinion, slightly a better 
Pea taken all round. For a deep rich rose, 
bright and attractive, Fluffy Ruffles was 
introduced in very glowing terms, its de- 
scription perhaps tending to lead English 
growers to expect too much. It is a rosy- 
pink on cream ground, the colour deepening 
towards the edges of the petals; a little harsh 
when placed near warm cream pinks like 
Magnet or Venus. The form is distinct, 
both standards (which are frequently duplex) 
and wings being beautifully frilled. Quite 
a useful variety for decorative purposes and 
very pretty in the bunch. 


TuHos, CULLEN AND SONS 

This firm only introduced one novelty, but 
it is a good one. Corona must be classified 
as a rose, but it is lighter than any of the 
well-known varieties in this section, Rosa- 
belle, Sunset, etc., almost a deep rose-pink 
with a clearly defined and fairly large pure 
white base to its petals. In size, vigour, 
stem, and placement it excels, but the colour 
does not associate well with most other 
shades. Corona is seen to best advantage 
alone, either when growing or when cut. A 
good exhibition Pea. 


ALEx. DICKSON AND SONS 
Snow Queen with me was quite a nice 
white-seeded white, large, and rather better 


Road Rose Garden, Brighton, through the pergola 


- quite so bright as these two. It ma 


2 
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than good stocks of Edna May Ik 
I do not think, however, that it is ]j 
supersede that fine white Ay 
although it must be said that Snoy 
is perfectly true to colour, while so 
of Avalanche are inclined to give 
coloured ‘* rogues.’’ ie, 


ANDREW IRELAND AND Hircncock 


Three new Sweet Peas came 
finm, The Prince, Greta, and Prine 
summer at the National Sweet Pea 
Reading Trials, where The Prince 
given an Award of Merit, I thought it; 
almost identical with Red Gauntlet e 
Henshaw, but frequent comparis * 
season revealed it as slightly lighter 


and vigorous. Princess reminds me 
much of Improved Faerie Queen, 
although the rich salmony-pink suffusio 
cream is just as attractive as in that 
pretty variety, the newer Pea is 
stronger in growth. Greta is a ale 
pink, almost a blush pink, which is lar, 
vigorous, and worth a trial by tho: 
admire the light shades. “ 


q 


ar 


E. W. Kinc Anp Co., Lip: iy 
Jack Hobbs, Mrs. J. Beam y 


fd 


Huntsman made up the novelty batch: 
well-known Coggeshall firm. The 


well waved, very vigorous, with quite a 
portion of duplex standards. Of the t 
liked Mrs. J. B. Hobbs the better. The 
alike in size and habit, and a 
originated from the same cross, but the ¢ 
of Mrs. J. B. Hobbs is somewhat simil 
that of Jessie, warm, rich china-pinl 
cream, nearly a self. A very pretty de 
tive variety, especially pleasing | 
bunched. The Gold Medal novelty, H 
man, is very near Messrs. King’s older 
2LO, although at times I have consi 
the former to be the richer. In the op 
of many, Huntsman is the better of the 
a vivid scarlet which is perfectly sunp 
in fact, seen at its best in bright sun 
weather and, therefore, excellent for g) 
decoration. ig 


C. C. Morse AnD Co. | 

These American raisers have reason 
proud of their 1928 novelties, all for 
which are good. Pinkie is, perhaps | 
best, a bright rose-pink, deeper and bri| 


than Hebe, large, vigorous, and | 
stemmed. It seems to be one of those { 
Peas which will do well in almost) 


weather conditions and will most pro/ 
become a favourite. Hero was fine | 
me all through the season. It is a di’ 
shade of deep rich cerise with a bea 
salmon sheen, quite sunproof. I was, 
impressed with its appearance under art | 
light, and strongly recommend it for in 
decoration. Sunkist was described | 
cream ground Youth, and although it! 
be the best cream ground Picotee, it wa 
quite so large in the flower as that va) 
The rosy Picotee edge is broad and we| 
fined, and I like it better than Jean Ir¢| 
Improved Jean Ireland, or that. 
favourite, Mrs. C. W. Beardmore. Wi 
a shadow of doubt Prince of Orange is 
the deepest pure orange self, a gl 
colour when grown under glass OF 
shaded outdoors. As most readers wi 
doubt be aware, there is no pure oran 
orange-scarlet Sweet Pea which will nol 
more or less in bright sunshine, yet I 
of Orange is decidedly better in this 
than Royal Sovereign or Colorado, 
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however, that I prefer the newer 
oyal Sovereign; the latter is lighter, 
e vivid. There is room for both, and 
I may be a little biassed in favour 
Sovereign, a great favourite of mine 
wr-glass culture. 


STEVENSON 


us, Nina, Freda, and,- Marjorie 
ym was the 1928 Wimborne quartette. 
3; was one of the very best Sweet 
my rows this season, a deep cerise 
a Hero in colouring, but lacking the 
‘sheen of that novelty. On the 
and, Glorious was slightly the more 
; of the two, and’ gave more four- 
| sprays. The colour is almost 
| with Coralline, but the habit is that 
‘ming; all three, by the way, were 
by Mr. Stevenson. Glorious will 
n excellent exhibition Pea. Freda, I 
uid, will not become generally popu- 
although it is very vigorous, long- 
d, and gives plenty of fours, it is 
too faint to be described as a lilac- 
ish, and has too much colour to be 
‘ed as a white. In my opinion we 
e best of the deep ruby-rose or deep 
ss in Marjorie Stevenson, a distinct 
shade which should appeal to those 
ce these colours. It is strong-grow- 
arge-flowered, and long-stemmed. 
ther puzzled me, for if compared with 
ses it seemed too pale, while with the 
- appeared rich. It was described as 
and unique shade of rose-pink, and 
t quite what I expected. It is large, 
s, and throws good stems, and per- 
in best be visualised as a much lighter 
‘ng, with the robust Charming habit 
th. 


. J. UNWIN 


» out of the five Unwin novelties were 
of the Lady Gay type, Harlequin, 
| Lady, and Pink Tip, the other two 
a pink, Jessie Collingridge, and a 
ir-lilac, Victoria. These stripes all 
he distinct characteristics of being 
‘das well as marked, with the colour- 
ly much deeper on the back of the 
lds and the outsides of the wings. 
‘uin is, perhaps, the best yet intro- 
bf this class, the scarlet markings and 
© edge showing up boldly on a deep 
‘ground. The effect of a bunch is 
ng and unusual. All who would like 
fing a little out of the ordinary should 
Dainty Lady and Pink Tip are alike 
« markings and habit, but the ground 
are different. The former has a 
ground, the latter a white, both being 
‘marked and Picoteed with bright rose. 
‘re pretty and dainty in the bunch, and 
two I prefer Dainty Lady. Jessie 
ridge varied a good deal in the colour 
vidual plants. It is a deep pink with 
yase, perhaps best described as a deeper 
Horace Wright. Victoria, although 
aced by Mr. Unwin, is of Canadian 
1 The colour is very near that old 
ite soft lavender-lilac Powerscourt, but 
7 lighter and clearer, while the flowers 
‘rifle larger. A good Pea. 


; 


| 
! 


'. C. Woopcock 


t Woodcock’s only 1928 novelty, Fire 
was a deep, rich, orange-scarlet, some- 
imilar to Gloriosa and May Cowdy. 
lly think it will displace the popular 

ia Mammoth, but it is certainly 

fer than that variety. It should be 

ll to preserve the rich colouring in 

ian 

ipe to give my impressions of the 1929 

ies in a near future number of GARDEN- 

LUSTRATED, East ANGLIAN. 
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The Dyke Road Rose Gardens, Brighton, with Lonicera nitida hedges 


Lonicera nitida in the Rose garden 


E have never seen that neat growing 

little evergreen shrub, the Lonicera 

nitida, used with better effect than it 
is in the newly-constructed public Rose gar- 
den on the Dyke Road, Brighton. It is 
situated some 300 or 400 feet above the 
sea, and is much exposed to the south-west 
winds, but it would spoil the garden to shut 
out the beautiful view of the Channel shim- 
mering in the distance. The Rose garden is 
laid out in the form of a double cross with 
soft grass walks and beds cut in the turf. 
Here, thanks to the shelter of well-trimmed 
hedges, the bush Roses planted less than two 
years ago are growing and flowering luxuri- 
antly. Their charm is much heightened by 
being seen against the dark background of 
this Lonicera. 

One of the most effective beds was planted 
with the pink Polyantha Greta Poulsen, the 
apricot-tinted Independence Day, Shot Silk, 
Scarlet Glery, and Irish Elegance, all rising 
from a carpet of blue Nemesia. Another very 
pleasing bed contained the white Mme. Jules 
Boucher and the carmine K. of K., on a 
ground of soft mauve Violas, while another 
effective one was made with pale salmon-pink 
Lady Pirrie and the yellow Cristine upon a 
ground of Violas also. 

This delightful, formal garden, so lately 
planned and planted, has the effect of having 
been formed with hedges of Box when seen 
from a little distance, but here were fine, 
close evergreen hedges 3 feet or more in 
height, which had grown far more quickly, 
and which were far less expensive. They 
have no disagreeable scent such as there 
sometimes is with Box, and they were quite 
as useful and ornamental. No better choice 
could we think have been made than Loni- 
cera nitida for the purpose served. It is a 
shrub that would lend itself admirably to 
topiary work, and certainly makes the neatest 
and closest of hedges. It is easily propa- 
gated, and is not fastidious as to soil or situ- 
ation. The garden contains a simple and 
artistic dark thatched shelter, and from the 
paved terrace in front of it there is a charm- 
ing bird’s-eye view over the garden below 
and the distant sea. It is approached by 
4 Pine-wood pergola, over which various 
Rambler Roses are trained, and on each side 
of it are long rows of dwarf Lavender. Ad- 
ditional shelter is given towards the south by 


a fine group of Buddleia variabilis. Tortoise- 
shell, peacock, and painted-lady butterflies 
revelled in it on the sunny August day when 
we visited this cleverly laid out little garden. 
Brighton. Erle: Elgon 


Cultivation of new Montbretias 


Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, Moniaive, 
Dumfriesshire, who had a fine display of the 
newer Montbretias, including His Majesty, 
Kathleen, Princess, James Coey and Pamela, 
at the R.H.S. Autumn Show, very kindly 
send the following notes on the cultivation 
of those handsome flowers :— 

The modern race of Montbretias are for 
form and colour among the most attractive 
of late summer flowering plants. 

They are not very fastidious in their re- 
quirements. Given a sunny position, a good 
light rich soil, well drained, the bulbs should 
be planted in early spring and placed 6 
inches apart and 3 inches below the surface 
soil. Place some sharp sand round the bulbs 
as the work proceeds. In early summer when 
growth is active give a mulch of rotted 
manure. Never allow to suffer for want of 
water when in full growth. 

In the southern counties Montbretia corms 
only require to be lifted and re-planted 
every third year, but in the cold and damp 
northern districts they are best lifted shortly 
after flowering, stored in sand in a cold 
frame during the winter, where the corms 
wili keep fresh and prove in good condition 
for re-planting in their flowering quarters 
when growth is active in early spring. 


Abutilons under glass 


There are several of these elegant foliage 
plants well suited for cool greenhouse treat- 
ment. A. insigne can be recommended for 
planting out and training on overhead rafters. 
A. vexillarium and its variegated form are 
also suitable, and a point in favour of them 
for this purpose is that their somewhat 
slender habit of growth do not make tco 
dense a covering over other plants. The gar- 
den varieties, of which some are very hand- 
some, are more suitable for pot work, owing 
to their stronger growth, or may be used 
with advantage on the back walls of a con- 
servatory. Insert cuttings of any of the 
varieties now in gentle heat and grow on for 
next year, 
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THE FIRST SHOW IN THE NEW HALL 


HE Royal Horticultural Suciety’s new 

hall in Greycoat Street, S.W. 1, quite 

near to Vincent Square, formed the 
chief topic of conversation on the occasion 
of the Autumn Flower Show held in both 
of the Society’s halls on September 27th and 
28th. 

‘GA very fine hall, but not half large 
enough ’’ was the feeling expressed by 
thousands of visitors who flocked to West- 
minster from all parts of the country. The 
demand for space by exhibitors as well as 
visitors was greater than it had ever been in 
the history of the Society. Of course, the 
new hall was not large enough for this great 
annual event; moreover, it was never in- 


ficent groups of Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
Gladioli. 

Very delightful indeed were the Maples, 
Lilies, and Conifers put up by Wallace and 


Co:,. Ltd., and the new Colchicums by 
Carter and Co., while the Nerines from 
Bodnant and the stove plants from 


Bletchingley Castle were reminiscent of the 
good exhibits from private gardens of 
bygone times. 

Dahlias, Michaelmas Daisies, and Roses 
were the outstanding flowers on this occa- 
sion. The Roses in competition for the 
Wigan Cup almost covered the whole of the 
wall space in the old hall—a most imposing 
display of Roses for September. 


Collection of Succulents by Mr. T. M. Endean 


The collection includes many species of Echinocereus, Echinocactus, Opuntia, 
Ariocarpus, and Mamillarias 


tended to be. It was unfortunate that the 
new hall was first used for the great autumn 
show. Had it been an ordinary fortnightly 
meeting it is unlikely that there would have 
been any overcrowding. It will be quite 
large enough for the fortnightly meetings 
during the best part of the year, and from 
now till the spring shows the old hall in 
Vincent Square will accommodate the fort- 
nightly meetings. The new hall is very 
lofty, well ventilated, and well lighted, and 
we understand that for’ future’ shows 
arrangements are being made to improve 
upon the background to the exhibits; 
possibly a rail and curtain background will 
be used. The next big meeting in the new 
hall will be the occasion of the International 
Exhibition of Garden Design from October 
17th to 24th inclusive, when exhibits are 
forthcoming from many countries. 

On the dais of the new hall were magni- 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
A superbly handsome group of well-grown 
Crotons was: staged by A. P. Brandt, Esq. 
(gardener, Mr. J. W. Barks), Bletchingley, 
Surrey. There were many varieties of this 
beautiful subject, all well coloured and in 
good condition. There were one or 
Draceenas and other plants, but Crotons 
very largely preponderated. Just a few of 
the better Crotons were Souv. de Thomas 
Rochford, Fred Sander, B. Comte, Prince of 
Wales, Aigburthensis, Juliet Russell, Mars, 
Aneitumensis, and-other lovely things. 


Messrs. John Peed and Son, West Nor- 
wood, S.E., put up an attractive group on 
the floor, in which were conspicuous plants 
of Crotons, Draceenas, Eulalia, Palms, and 
other popular foliaged plants. There were 
also flowering plants, such as _ Liliums, 
Streptocarpus, Hydrangeas, and Primula 


two . 


obconica, all of which combined to ma) 
noteworthy group. 

On two of the bulkheads at one of 
principal exits to the hall Messrs. L, 
Russell, Ltd., Richmond, Surrey, put Uy 
tremely pretty and useful groups, in y 
were displayed handsome Tree ky 
Cibotium Scheidei, Alocasias, Begonia 
Nepenthes in variety, Draczenas, and ; 
beautiful subjects, which together 
ceeded in making this part of the buil 
quite attractive. 

The Lady Aberconway and the Hon, F 
McLaren, Tal-y-cafn, N. Wales, show 
number of beautiful Nerines, for which 
were awarded a Silver-gilt Banksian M 
Lovely were such as Hera (see illustra 
page 638), Bowdenii Hybrid Mrs. Bacon 
Hon. Miss Winn, and a beautiful seri 
seedlings. 


ORCHIDS» 

Five groups of Orchids were staged : 
the right-hand wall of the new hall, 
made a bright and varied display. 

Naturally, as the groups were p 
against a wall the outline was almost 
of a bank, but each group arrange 
differed considerably, and the result 
whole gave a charming effect and an ol 
lesson as to the value and variety of de 
tive autumn-flowering Orchids. 

Although hybrid Orchids are now: 
very much to the fore, it was interesti 
note how certain of the older species 
hold their own and were represente 
nearly all the groups. io 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. were aw) 
a Silver Cup for a bold arrangement bi 
(as were all the other groups) by Pi 
Underneath these were staged some pa. 
larly good examples of the yellow-floy 
Oncidiums, Rogersii (the broad-l 
variety of varicosum) and oblongatum, | 
among the earlier-grown species. The 
was composed of a varied selection 0 
large-flowered Cattleyas and their ¢ 
Leelio-Cattleyas J. J. Ansaldo, Soul 
and Cantab in variety, Cattleyas Adula 
Venus, all good, but excelled by Cal 
Hardyana var. King Emperor, a bea 
flower, the lip a wonderful contrast 
gold and deep crimson, Cattleya Mrs. — 
(with yellow, bronze-tinged sepals and | 
and a deep lip), Brasso-Laelio-Cai 
Amber (wholly of a soft golden-yellow), 
B.-L.-C. Shinzik (a large shapely flowe 
crimson-purple rayed with gold soft maj 
petals and sepals of a lighter tint). 

Intermixed were Vanda _ ccerulea, 
among other species the scarce Onc! 
Lanceanum, Angraecum Ellisii, and 1 
monophylla. | 

Messrs. Black and Flory staged © 
plants, but all worthy of mention, Al 
them was Brasso-Cattleya Cons 
beautiful product of B.-C. Tene and Ca’ 
Hardyana, with a large shapely. flowel 
and clear in colour, and Miltonia vex 
Queen Alexandra, a form of the well-k 


| 
| 
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illaria,; with pure white, widely-ex- 
blossoms’ carried on a long spike. 
a hybrids were numerous, among 
©. Royal Purple (a fine hybrid appro- 
named), C. Eleanore alba, Cattleya 
(with a richly coloured lip backed by 
sepals and petals), several. good 
Vola Digbyana - hybrids, Cypri- 
is, etc. Silver-gilt Banksian Medal. 
srs. Charlesworth and Co. received a 
silt Floral Medal for an effective group 
in addition to many good Odonto- 
n hybrids, had several distinct species 


chids. A curious Catasetum with 
reen flowers, the petals faintly marked 
dull red. Mormodes  buccinator, 


as the Trumpet Orchid from the re- 
ble conformation of the lip, which, 
pink in colour, is not unlike a trumpet 
ipe. The sepals and petals are green, 
arer striations. Oncidium incurvum 
s variety album (small-flowered, but 
rraceful), O. papilio, and Maxillaria 
pala (a curious species from 
ela), Odontoglossum: grande, and the 
scented Erica coronaria, better known 
chosma suavis. 

jso-Lzelio-Cattleya Golden Crown was 
nent, deriving its rich yellow from the 
Kf aurea influence in ©. Venus, one 
direct parents. Another tri-generic 
shown was Vuylstekeara Melba’ atro- 
rea, obtained by crossing Cochlioda, 
oglossum, and Miltonia. Cattleya 
iulba, with white sepals and petals and 
mauve lip, was staged, as were Cypri- 
1 Maudie, Oncidium Rogersii, and 
sother hybrids and species. 
srs. Cowan and Co. (Silver-gilt 
lian Medal) showed several plants of 
\Cattleya Canberra, all different, but 
jautiful. The hybrid was raised be- 
» Cattleya Venus and Lelio-Cattleya 
ja, the former containing a large pro- 
j1 of Cattleya aurea and the latter also 
% a potent yellow ancestor in Lelia 
ima. In consequence L.-C. Canberra 
ypals and petals of a clear yellow tint, 
\the lip is deep crimson. 


ral Cypripediums (a fine form of C. 
e Reed, which, though not highly 
ved, is always remarked on account of 
sape and size, and Kubele var. gigan- 
ran early hybrid from CEnanthum and 
vianum, but still conspicuous among 
yediums elatior and  Leyburnense 
ificum) were also included, and several 
ipediums, grande calurum, etc. 

I last, or first, group was that of Messrs. 
rs (Silver-gilt- Floral Medal), a varied 
it containing a remarkable Lycaste 
Is (L. longiscapa), a rare plant from 
“with an erect scape over 2 feet high 
‘ing a single green sepalled and petalled 
/ with a reddish slightly fringed lip, 
bodium punctatum, the tall, branching 
scence on which bore numerous 
dish, red-spotted flowers,- the more at- 
tre as the floral bracts are similarly 
wed. The green and white flowered 
j2cum Eichlerianum was represented by 
pimen plant, probably the largest seen 
\tivation. 

ral other Orchid species were present. 
yasetum, unnamed, with quaint fringes 
ts sides of the cup-like labellum Brassia 
Cata var. gigantea having attenuated 
ee greenish-yellow with darker wart- 
‘pots, a plant of Mormodes buccinator 


ed much as the plant in Messrs. 
aesworth’s, the pure white-flowered, 
cspiked Coelogyne Mooreana, Bulbo- 


r 


‘™ mirum, Angraecum’ Scottianum, 
i@yella (Bifrenaria) aurantiaca, etc. In 
ton to Oncidium Rogersii good ex- 
Ps of O. tigrinum, O. pulveratum, and 
c ngatum were noticeable. | 
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The rock garden by Clarence Elliott, Ltd. 


The plants in flower include Gentiana Farreri, Gentiana sino-ornata, Sternbergia lutea, 
Pyrola rotundifolia, Colchicum speciosum album, Cyclamen neapolitanum and its white 


form. 


This charming little rock garden was gay with blue, yellow, pink, and white flowers 


of late September 


Selections of Cattleya Alcemida alba and 
Dendrobium phalaenopsis = Schroderianum 
occupied the centre, and near them were 
several varieties of Cattleya Mrs. Medo, the 
named forms rubrochila and aurantiaca at- 


tracting considerable notice. Varieties of 
Cattleya Fabia (aurea x labiata) and 


Hardyana (aurea x Warscewiczii) were in 
number. Lzelio-Cattleya carmencita aurora, 
with clear yellow sepals and petals and a 
deep crimson lip, contrasted against the pure 


white of Phalznopsis Rimestadiana, the 
Javan Moth Orchid. 
Brasso-Cattleyas, Cypripediums, Vanda 


coerulea, and V. Kimballiana added to the 
group, along the front of which were Cypri- 
pedium Fairrieanum Maxillaria nigrescens, 
Sigmatostalix radicans, Barkeria elegans, 
and several other of the smaller-flowered but 
interesting Orchids. 

Much as the Orchids were admired during 
the day, if anything more admiration was 
evoked when the new hall was artificially 
illuminated in the evening. 

The position of the lights and their clear 
but not dazzling « brilliance appeared to 
accentuate the colours of the Orchid flowers 
without in any way interfering with their 
natural tones. 

ALPINES 


Gentiana sino-ornata held the field among 
the Alpines, as a plant of such extraordinary 
beauty which flowers in September as freely 
as a Daisy and is as easily propagated so 
well deserves to do. It might almost have 
been designed for our delight. The ultra- 
marine of its great trumpets Is softened from 
any suspicion of harshness by a_ slight 
shading of violet in the throat, and the long 
buds, too, are beautiful in their sober but 
elegant pattern of buff and purplish-black. 
It must be long since such a good hardy 
plant came into general cultivation, and it 
has very evidently come to stay. Its nearest 
rival is Gentiana Farreri, earlier, paler, and 
perhaps less easily satisfied in the garden. 
There was a large patch of its incandescent 
turquoise ’? (as Farrer described it) to greet 


the eye as one came into the old hall. It 
was admirably placed on Clarence Elliott’s 
stand atthe foot of the solid grey column 
which is the magnificent old specimen of 
Juniperus compressa nana, now well-known 
as almost an ensign of the firm. At the base 
of the promontory was an iridescent form of 
pink and lilac autumn Crocuses among the 


grey rocks sun-flecked with Sternbergia 
lutea, 


Near by Messrs. Ingwersen had a little 
forest of dwarf Conifers carpeted: with 
Gentiana sino-ornata, exhibiting its beauty 
and luxuriance to perfection against the dark 
foliage. The exhibit contained: two notable 
varieties—Helichrysum bracteatum, a hardy 


perennial everlasting introduced by Mr. 
Ingwersen from Tasmania. It has large 


Pineapple-shaped buds of bronze which open 
into wide golden flowers, and it promises to 
be a first-rate’ garden plant. The other 
rarity makes no such promise, for it is 
Gentiana crinita, one of the annual Gentians 
with large fringed flowers that are suspected 
of co-habiting with bacteria and are reputed 
to be impossible to grow. It was interesting 
to see this rarity from N. America evidently 
flourishing, especially as Sir William 
Lawrence has succeeded with another mem- 
ber of the group, G. ciliata, and showed 
some vigorous specimens of it with their 
large, flopping flowers of satiny-violet and 
their white beards among the new plants. 

Messrs. Backhouse, of York, showed the 
great solid ivory goblets. of Colchicum 
speciosum album, a very noble and _ note- 
worthy plant that first came into commerce 
from their nurseries with the brilliant Wall- 
flower-red Viola, Arkwright’s Ruby, for 
which we are also indebted to them. 


Oliver and Hunter, from the North, 
though it was late in the year for their 
specialities, Primula and  Meconopsis, 


showed us the giant of the race, Primula 
Florindz, and the softly beautiful sulphur- 
yellow Meconopsis integrifolia. 

Maxwell and Beale brought a small moor 
of Heaths in every tone of pink and heather- 
purple with a fine new form of Erica ciliaris 
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in its variety, Stoborough, with very large 
bells of pure white. Alongside they showed, 
also, a rock garden with some very good 
dwarf shrubby Potentillas of the fruticosa 
group, notably P. argentea nana (yellow 
flowers) and P. mandschurica. This last is 
a particularly fine thing, making a low 
silvery mound a foot or 18 inches high, 
snowed over with large white flowers. It is 
to be hoped that the show will make these 
admirable, long-flowering little shrubs as 
well appreciated as they deserve. They were 
to be seen on many stands, and on that of 
The Central Garden Supplies (among others) 
was Potentilla fruticosa Farreri, which is 
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The Marsden Nurseries showed Cerato- 
stigma Willmottiana, another long and late 
flowering plant, large for a rock garden, but 
admirable at the foot of a warm wall, not 
only for its gentian-blue flowers, but also 
for its wanm autumn tints. Their Fuchsia 
gracilis is well worth the shelter it demands 
for the sake of its elegant, spidery flowers 
in cardinal-red. Another good Fuchsia for 
the rock garden is the smaller Fuchsia 
microphylla, shown by Messrs. Backhouse, 
a congested little thing hung with blobs of 
Red Currant-like jelly. 

Messrs. Prichard’s garden was gay with 
the temporary splendours of Mesembryanthe- 


The large-flowered Nerine Hera, brilliant rose-pink, with a medial stripe 
of deeper rose 


Shown by Lady Aberconway and the Hon. H. D. McLaren 


low and spreading, and has 
flowers of unusually deep yellow. 

Messrs. Rogers, of Southampton, showed 
their dwarf Conifers, the smallest and slow- 
est of all, Cupressus tetragona minima, and 
one of the most natural, Pinus sylvestris 
Beauvoyensis, a perfect forest tree in 
miniature, 

The very high value of the dwarf Conifers 
was brought out by Mr. G, G. Whitelegg, the 
lines of whose grey mountain were continued 
in the solid pyramids of Abies conica 
Albertiana, showing off the soft, reddish- 
orange of Geum Borisii (a plant recommend- 
able otherwise for its almost continuous 
flowering), and the pearly cups of Nierem- 
bergia rivularis. 


very large 


mum and Gazania, but they also showed the 
rare loveliness of Gentiana acaulis alba, 
which is so much more than a mere 
albino,’’ with its icy-white trumpet delicately 
spotted inside with green. 

Messrs. Casburn and Welch brought a 
very interesting collection which included the 
Pink, Atkinsonii, looking far more _ per- 
manent and prosperous than usual and 
making a big splash with its curious dull 
crimson. Another very showy, but perhaps 
not wholly refined, pink was Dianthus 
Roysii, a large-flowered hybrid of D. 
neglectus, which was prominent on several 
stands. In quite a different style of beauty 
was Campanula Zoysii, with its exquisite 
little pale blue flasks, and C. Wockii, a very 


oe 
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neat, wiry little hybrid with funnel-shap 
flowers. ial 


DAHLIAS 

There were many beautiful groups) 
Dahlias arranged against the west ar 
the new hall, as well as in other spac 
most artistically. oe 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, $.E., sé 
his group in such a manner that each floy 
in the stand could be seen quite easily, Fj 
were arranged stands reaching to a «4 
siderable height, containing superb examp 
of such large Decorative sorts as Ma 
Lawrence, Robert Treat, Hera, W. DYG 
wright, Jersey Beauty, Mrs. T. Hayy 
de Van Waarner, Macdonald, besides m: 
other beautiful smaller kinds, such as ¢ 
Annie and Dawn, two good small-flowe 
Pzony sorts. Great taste was shown in 
arrangement of this group. 

The King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd.) Hi 
ford, staged an interesting group repres¢ 
ing several types of the Dahlia. Daz 
Rosie Supreme, Norah Belle, and Pr 
Carnival, were good, small-flowered Pa 
sorts, and there were many examples 
other types of the flower. 

Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, Essex, 
up a group in which were many strik 
novelties of much beauty and consider; 
promise. Generally speaking, the quality 
the flowers was good, and the arrangem 
quite satisfactory. Some of the better lai 
flowered Decorative sorts were W, 
Cartwright, Faith Garibaldi, Talism 
Marmion, Titan, Purple King, Thos. 8 
V.M.H., Mabel Lawrence, Sheila W; 
Berengaria, Sanhicart Darkie, El Gran: 
Jersey Beacon, and a host of other g 
flowers. 

A group of novel arrangement was set 
by Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, M 
chester. Most types of the Dahlia y 
shown on stands in this group, more 
amples of the Cactus type being shown | 


than in most other groups. The effect 
pretty and impressive. Varieties worth) 
special note were Jersey Beauty, T 


torian, Amun Ra, Earle Williams, Mi 
Lawrence, Berengaria, Prestige, Thos. f 
V.M.H., among’ the big Decoratives, an 
host of less large flowers and a charm 
assortment of Pompon varieties. 

Messrs, Carter Page and Co., Lon 
Wall, E.C., set up an interesting grouj 
various types of the Dahlia, in which floy 
of more moderate size were in the ascend 
The flowers were noteworthy for their cl 
fresh condition, and their colour left not! 
to be desired. Of the large Decorative s 
Jersey Beauty, The Prince, Purple K 
Emma Groot, and W. D. Cartwright } 
the better varieties. Cactus sorts, sucl 
Mary Murray, Thos. Want, Mrs. W. J 
son, and Harry Strutt, were well shown, 
numerous other good things. 

As usual, Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, | 
Birmingham, staged a_ splendid groug 
well-grown Dahlias. His examples of 
large-flowered Decorative sorts were 
splendid quality, and included such vari! 
as E. Vanderveer, W. D. Cartwright, G 
Curling, Canberra, Faith Garibaldi, } 
Tut, Fort Washington (deep efim 
magnificent), and Mabel Lawrence. — 
group also included Pompons in_vyat 
and small-flowered Paony and Colla) 
of the flower. 

Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, put up 4 
of Dahlias, which included many type 
the flower, but the flowers would have! 
better seen had more care been taker 
their arrangement. There were, how’ 
many charming flowers in this group. — 

Superbly: fine was the group arrange 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. — 
group embraced large and medium 
Decorative types, a beautiful assortmen 


‘| 
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owered Pzeony varieties, and a most 
ul lot of the Collarette type of the 
. Of the last-smentioned the better 
vere Arran, Rona, Glen Garry, Scarlet 
, Lochnagar, Trossachs, Glen Sannox, 
e lovely Tuskar. The better small- 
ed Pzeonies were Dazzle (grand), Sea- 


Apoldre, Lucina, Rosie Supreme, 
a, and Irma. The stands in_ this 
were beautifully arranged and the 


was the best of its kind in the hall. 

J. T. West, Brentwood, staged an 
nt group, in which were many varie- 
special merit. Pretty, small Decora- 
orts were Mrs, John Coutts, Claire 
s-like), Ullswater, and Mrs. John 
son. The small-flowered Pzony sorts 
Jso well shown, such varieties as Tiny 
dainty), Baby John, Treasure, Patsy, 
ellow Boy being conspicuous. There 
nany Pompons and other types of the 
shown in good form and condition in 
“oup. 

yteworthy group was shown by Messrs. 
@ and Co., Chard. Flowers of good 
* only were seen in this display. 
mian, Mabel Lawrence, Berengaria, 
. Groot, and many other large Decora- 
vere well shown, as well as splendid 
s of the Cactus and other types of the 


lias were shown in the mixed group 
sssrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, Ltd., 
t, Herts, including such popular large- 
ed - varieties as Jersey Beauty, 
aux, Robert Treat, and dainty flowers 
ie of the smaller types of the Dahlia. 
ather novel arrangement by Messrs. 
reseder, Ltd., Cardiff, made an attrac- 
troup. We liked it because the stands 
ases were arranged on the floor. All 
s in this group were shown as grown, 
‘ere not artificially supported. Of the 
lowered Decorative type the better 
vere Mabel Lawrence, Lewis Lougher, 
aria, Locarno, Rosa ‘Taylor, Mrs. I. 
a Waarner, and Jersey Beauty. Small- 
ed Dahlias of different types, in- 
ig the Pompons, were well displayed in 
wetty group. The arrangement was 
tartistic. 

able group of novelties of the large- 
“ed Decorative Dahlia were, as usual, 
Js autumn meeting shown by Messrs. 
« Stredwick and Son, St. Leonards-on- 
.The blooms in this stand were re- 
ble for the large size and excellent 
U2, They included such varieties as 
§ Hay, V.M.H., Premier, Duncan 
ell, Fireworks, R. Findlay, Fantasy, 


iMmia, Lord Lambourne, Rev. T. 
pie, Arthur J. Cobb, and Mrs. J. 
ther. 

ROSES 


| most remarkable feature of the dis- 
‘n the old hall was undoubtedly that 
ned by most of the leading Rose 
Wrs of to-day, each of whom staged in 
Wful form and condition an immense 
iy of the most attractive garden Roses, 
Nall exhibited at their best, and, in con- 
wice, their display was a great source of 
gt to the many visitors. 

“h group of Roses showing for the 
¢1 Cup occupied a space 12 feet by 6 feet, 
juently they all competed on equal 
1 

wanged on the northern wall of the old 
|'ere the undermentioned exhibits :— 
Iisrs. S. McGredy- and Son, Portadown, 
@ van with a grand display that won 
/igan Cup, showing Roses in remark- 
y good form and condition. _ Rose 
‘ley is a grand new salmon-pink Hybrid 
1f which we shall probably hear much 
th future. Other good things were Mrs. 
. Barraclough, Betty Uprichard, Mrs. 
ft O'Farrell, Mabel Morse, Eva Eakins, 
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Competition for the Wigan Challenge Cup for the best exhibit of Roses 


Ivy May, Shot Silk, and Manor Cross. The 
arrangement of this wonderful group left 
nothing to be desired; all the stands were 
arranged most artistically. 

Mr. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte- 
Bower, near Romford, Essex, also showed a 
most attractive group. Mermaid, Bernice, 
Iris Patricia Green, a new H.T., is most 
promising, and there were other interesting 
sorts. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Son, Colchester, set 
up a group of much merit in which the 
flowers were beautifully fresh and varied in 
character and form. Golden Emblem, 
W. F. Dreer, Miss C. E. van Rossem, Shot 
Silk, and the dainty dwarf Polyantha Rose, 
Else Poulsen, and Kirsten Poulsen were all 
well shown. 

A superbly handsome group was set up by 
Mr. Thos. Robinson, Nottingham. There 
were numerous large stands arranged with 
well-grown Roses in the pink of condition. 
Outstanding sorts were Mabel Morse, 
Hortulanus Budde, Shot Silk, Mme. Butter- 
fly (grand), Ruth, Sovereign, ‘Ophelia, 
Emma Wright, Etoile de Hollande, Betty 
Uprichard, and Mme. E. Herriot and Dame 
Edith Helen. 

Mr. R. V. Roger, Pickering, Yorks, ex- 
hibited a group of Roses arranged in baskets 
and stands attractively. Popular sorts were 
well shown, but the blooms were on the 
young side and would probably improve as 
the day wore gn. 

Well-grown blooms were shown in the 
group staged by Messrs. Thos. Smith and 
Sons, Stranraer. The blooms were set up 
in stands, vases, bowls, and baskets. 
Especially noteworthy were the examples of 
such sorts as Mabel Morse, Los Angeles, 
Mme. Butterfly, Eva Eakins, Margaret Anne 
Baxter, the new scented H.T., a bloom of 
beautiful quality, and Lady Inchiquin. 

Messrs. A. Warner and Son, Boxted, Col- 
chester, staged a pleasing group in dainty 
bowls in which the blooms were set up 1n 
most satisfactory fashion. Especially good 
were the examples of Mrs. Henry Bowles, 
Hoosier Beauty, Lady Inchiquin, Rev. Page 
Roberts, Shot Silk, Red Cross, and Mme. E. 
Herriot. 


Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Rtd:, 


Twyford, Berks, well maintained their re- 
putation with their splendid group. The 
Roses were beautifully done and attractively 
staged. Shot Silk, Mrs. Chas. Lamplough, 
Golden Emblem, Lord Charlemont, Rev. 
Page Roberts, Lady Inchiquin, Ariel, Vidlet 
Stevenson (a _ beautiful saffron), Betty 
Uprichard, K. of K., and Mrs. Henry 
Bowles were all noteworthy Roses. 

Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Gedling, Notts, 
also set up a beautiful group of well-grown 
Roses. His stand was, perhaps, just a little 
overcrowded. We had a special preference 
for the following varieties:—Mrs. A. R. 
Barraclough, Independence Day, The Queen 
Alexandra Rose, Shot Silk, Mme. Butterfly, 
Golden Emblem, The Princess Elizabeth, 
Dame Edith Helen, and Mrs. Henry Bowles. 

At the western end of the building Messrs. 
Wood and Ingram, Huntingdon, staged an 
exhibit of rather novel form. They grouped 
their cut Roses in colours in masses, and 
their Roses were quite good. We liked Mrs. 
Beatty (pale yellow), Angele Pernet, Dame 
Edith Helen, Mabel Morse, Lady Inchiquin, 
Christine, Betty Uprichard, and Else 
Poulsen. 

At the west end of the hall Mr. W. E. B. 
Archer and Daughter, Ashford, Kent, set 
up a useful group of Roses in vases and 
stands, in which were good examples of 
Joyous Cavalier, Dainty Bess, and a few 
other pretty sorts. 

Close by the last group was a charming 
display of Roses made by Messrs. Laxton 
Bros., Bedford. Many really fine Roses 
were unduly crowded in the baskets. It was 
a pity they were not better displayed, as 
their quality was so good. Grand examples 
were seen: of Dame Edith Helen, Golden 
Emblem, Lady Dickson Hartland, Shot Silk, 
Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem, Lady Inchiquin, 


Bedford Crimson, Mrs. H. Morse, Rose- 
landia, and. a number of other beautiful 
things. 

Messrs. Allens; Norwich, had a lovely 


group of Roses on the immediate left of the 
entrance to.the hall. Stately stands and 
baskets were prettily. arranged with excel- 
lent blooms, and the effect was distinctly 
artistic. Charles P. Killham, Shot Silk, 
Mabel Morse, Dame Edith Helen, Lady 
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Inchiquin, Miss C. E. Van _ Rossem, 
Christine, and Etoile de Hollande were all 
noteworthy sorts. 

Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant and Sons, Ltd., 
Colchester, also showed well. The arrange- 
ment of their group was quite distinctive in 
its character, stands and baskets being used 
most effectively. Varieties of special merit 
were Mrs. Beatty, Shot Silk, Christine, 
K. of K., Los Angeles, Mme. Butterfly, and 
Sovereign. 


Messrs. Chaplin Bros,, Ltd., Waltham 
Cross, had a most superb group with which 
they won a Silver Cup. This exhibit was a 
wonderful effort and was certainly .one-of the 
very best Rose exhibits in the show. Grand 
blooms were seen of W. E. Chaplin (a new 
glowing crimson seedling), Mrs. ‘Henry 
Bowles, Windsor, Los Angeles, Mrs. Chas. 
Lamplough, William Bowyer, Mrs. A. R. 
Barraclough, Waltham Cross (an improved 
K. of K.), Lady Inchiquin, Ellen Terry, and 
Red Star, 

Messrs. Frank- Cant and> Co,,” Ltd.,~Col- 
chester, on the west wall of the hall put up 
one of the groups for which they are famous. 
Arches, stands, and baskets were utilised to 


make the display. Some of the better 
Roses were Roselandia, Golden Emblem, 
Etoile de Hollande, Margaret Dickson, 
Hamil, Lady Inchiquin, Lady Fairfax (a 


new Hybrid Tea of considerable promise, 
having nice, long, pointed buds, colour 
somewhat in the way of Shot Silk, a strong 


grower), and Mrs. James Garnar, a pretty, 


Rose of a vivid velvety flame crimson, a good 
garden Rose and free-flowering. 

Dickson’s, ‘‘ Hawlmark,’’ Newtownards, 
had a grand bank of cut flowers as their 
group, arranged in stands most effectively. 
The blooms were of splendid quality, and 
most of the, better free-flowering Roses were 
in evidence. Dame Edith Helen, Rich. E. 
West, Mme. Butterfly, Betty Uprichard, 
Edith Nellie Perkins (H.T.), Lady Inchiquin, 
and Shot Silk were just a few of the more 
noteworthy Roses of. merit. 

Mr. G. H. Dowty, Wokingham, staged a 
useful exhibit setting up his-Roses in a splen- 
did bank in baskets and stands of various 
description. Glorious examples were seen of 
Padre, Mabel Morse, Lady Pirrie, Ophelia, 
Mrs. C. Edwards, Henrietta, Lady Inchi- 
quin, and Mrs. Herbert Stevens. 

As usual Messrs. Walter Easlea and Sons, 
Ltd:, Eastwood,. made a most attractive 
group. Their Roses showed good culture and 
were most effectively displayed. Their better 
blooms were Rev. F. Page Roberts, Shot 
Silk, Dame Edith Helen, Mabel Morse, Mrs. 
Henry Bowles, Ophelia, Betty Uprichard, 
and Wm. F. Dreer. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks, staged 
an immense number of stands of blooms, but 
rather too many to see the Rose quite satis- 
factorily. It was a grand effort, however, 
and well maintained the high reputation of 
this firm. The Roses we liked best in this 
display were Mabel Morse, Rev. Page 
Roberts, Mrs. H. Stevens, Lady Inchiquin, 
Shot Silk, Golden Emblem, Ophelia, Lady 
Hillingdon, Isobel, and Dainty Bess, the two 
latter sorts being single-flowered. 

Mr. John Mattock, Oxford, made a pretty 
exhibit of well-grown Roses set up in fresh 
condition in pleasing fashion. We liked his 
stands of Dainty Bess, Lady Inchiquin, 


Betty Uprichard, Shot Silk, K. of K.,, Los 


) 


Angeles, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Lady 
Hillingdon, and Etoile de Hollande. 
In the western annexe, Messrs. Henry 


Morse and Sons, Eaton, Norwich, put up a 
useful group of Roses, although we think he 
should have better covered his receptacles. 
He had good examples of Golden Emblem, 
Mrs. Beatty, Roselandia, Dr. E. Deacon 
(new H.T.), and Westfield Star. 
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Mr. D, Long, Gt. Horkesley, had a useful 
group in the same annexe. The light was 
bad, however, and his display, in  con- 
sequence, was seen at a disadvantage. He 
had good blooms of Else Poulsen, Shot Silk, 
Mme. E. Herriot, and Betty Uprichard. 


CARNATIONS 

There were two pretty table groups of 
Carnations arranged against the walls of the 
hall. A particularly pretty group was put up 
by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. Beautiful flowers were arranged 
artistically in bowls, on stands, and other 
receptacles, and included such well-known 
varieties as Rapture (pink), Wivelsfield 
Claret, Laddie, Red Laddie, George All- 
wood, Topsy, Wivelsfield White Spectrum, 
Guy Allwood, Maine, Sunshine, and other 
lovely things. 

Messrs. C. Engelmann, Ltd., Saffron 
Walden, also had a charming display of Car- 
nations set up in a bold and impressive 
manner in vases, bowls, and stands effec- 
tively. Noteworthy sorts were Hebe, 


Polygonum Baldschuanicum clothing an 
old and rather bare Cypress tree 


Laddie, Mab, Sunny, Zorro, Ivory, Topsy, 
Canadian Pink, Rouge, Blanche, Master 
McStoop, and numerous other sorts. 


space, Hardy 
Flowers, Michaelmas Daisies, Gloxinias, 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Gladiolt, and 
Clematises ave unavoidably held over until 
next week. | 


OFFICIAL LIST OF AWARDS 


THE WIGAN CUP 
For the best exhibit of Roses.—To Messrs, McGredy and 


Son. 
4 GOLD MEDALS 
Blackmore and Langdon, for Begonias; McGredy and 


Son, for Roses, 
SILVER CUPS 


Stuart Low and Co., for Orchids; T. M. Endean, for 
Cacti and Mesembryanthemums; J. W. Forsyth, for Chrys- 
anthemums; Hillier and Sons, for Trees, Shrubs, and 
Conifers; L. R. Russell, Ltd., for Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants ; Dickson and Robinson, for Dahlias; Dobbie and 
Co., Ltd., for Dahlias; W. E. Chaplin, for Roses; Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Ltd., for Roses; Thos. Robinson, for 


Roses. 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDALS 


Charlesworth and Co., Ltd., for Orchids; Sanders, for 
Orchids; C, Engelmann, Ltd . for Carnations; Sutton and 
Sons, for Gloxinias; W. E. T. Ingwersen, Ltd., for Rock 
Garden Plants, Dwarf Shrubs, and Dwarf Conifers; R. H; 
Bath, Ltd., tor Gladioli; R. C. Notcutt, for Shrubs; G. 
Reuthe, for Shrubs; Jchn Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd , 


[Owing to pressure of 


A. and W. Perry, for Mixed Group of He 


_It will be a difficult job, but, this winter, 


{ 


October 6, 1 


pu" 


or Trees and Shrubs; Jarman and Co.,, for D: 
Woolman, for Dahlias; E, F. Fairbairn and § 
Phloxes ; B. Ladhams, Ltd., for Lobelias a 
Flowers; A. and W. Perry, for Mixed Group of 
and Bulbous Plants; M. Prichard and Sons, for 
Plants; R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., for Mixed 
Shrubs, Bulbous, and Herbaceous Plants; John 
Sons, and Crisp, Ltd , for Herbaceous Plants ; € 
Hunter, for Mixed Group of Montbretias, G 


Aquatic Plants; Elisha J, Hicks, for Roses; 
Bros., for Roses. 


SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDALS 


Black and Flory, for Orchids ; Cowan and 
Orchids ; Allwood Bros., for Carnations; A. P. Br, 
(Gardener, Mr. J. W. Barks), for Stove and 
Plants; Stuart Low and Co,, for Carnations ; 
Elliott, Ltd., for Rock Garden Plants; Maxwell 
for Alpines; Ernest Ballard, for Michaelmas De 
Luxford and Co., for Chrysanthemums; J. Cheal ; 
Ltd., for Shrubs; L. R. Russeli, Ltd., for C€ 
Climbing Plants; H. J. Jones, for Dahlias; Wm.’ 
Ltd., for Dahlias; J. ‘I. West, for Dahlias; J. B. 
Dahlias; Lady Aberconway and Hon. H. D. M 
Nerines; Bakers, for Hardy Plants; G. Bunyard 
Ltd., for Herbaceous Plants; James Carter an 
Flowering Plants; A. Gavin Jones, for Herbaceous 
W. Wells, Junr., for Michaelmas Daisies and other 
ceous Plants; Hewitt and Co., for Mixed Group of 
iums and Asters; W. H Rogers and Son, Ltd,, 
Group of Dwarf Shrubs, Rock Garden, and ‘b 
Plants; T. Smith, for Mixed Group of Shrubs an 
ceous Plants; A. J. and C, Allen, for Roses; John 
for Roses; J. H. Pemberton, for Roses ; T. Smi 
for Roses; John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., 
Frank Cant and Co., Ltd., for Roses. fa | 


SILVER FLORA MEDALS Fe 


Backhouse Nurseries, Ltd., tor Rock Garden Plants 
burn and Welch, for Alpines; G. Gibson and Co., for 
Shrubs and Alpines: M. Prichard and Sons, f 
Garden Plants; Wm. Yandell, for Chrysan 
Donard Nursery Co., for Trees and Shrubs ; Ca 
and Co., Ltd., for Dahlias; King’s Acre Nurs 
Dahlias; I. House and Sons, for Mixed Group 
phofias, Scabious, and Montbretias; Kelway and 
Mixed Group of Gladioli and Herbaceous P ; 
Easlea and Sons, for Roses; D. Prior and Sons, Ltd, 


ne ia] 


Roses; H. Morse and Sons, for Roses. = 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDALS — 4: 


S. Smith, for Cacti and Succulents; G. G. Whiteleg 
Rock Garden Plants; £. Bones, for Michaelmas Da 
H.J. Jones, for Michaelmas Daisies ; G. Jackman an 
for Clematis; J. Stredwick and Son, for Dahlias; H.L 
ridge and Co., for Dahlias ; Chalk Hill Nurseries, for | 
Plants; W. Cutbush and Son, Ltd., fer Mixed Groi 
Dahlias and Michaelmas Daisies; Wm. Wood and | 
Ltd., for Hardy Plants; Barr and Sons, for he | 
Michaelmas Daisies and Herbaceous Plants; james 
Donald, for Lawn Garden; R. V. Roger, for Roses 
Warner and Son, for Roses; Wood and Ingram, for Ros 


FLORA MEDALS » 5 
John Peed and Son, for Stove and Greenhouse Pl: 


P: Gardener, for Rock Garden Plants; W, J. sia 


i] 
vi | 


Trees and Shrubs; Hewitt and Co., for Dahlias; J, 
Ltd., for Phloxes, Pentstemons, etc. ; Charles Turner 
Mixed Group of Dahlias and Shrubs ; W_Cutbush and 
Ltd., for Kniphofias; Daniels Bros., Ltd., for Montbr 
and Gaillardias; Harkness and Sons, for Hardy Flov 
H. Hemsley, for Mixed Group ot Herbaceous and 

Garden Plants; Ben R. Cant and Sons, Ltd., Re 
Dowty’s Rosery, for Roses; Laxton Bros., for Rases 
Long, for Roses. a 


BANKSIAN MEDALS 


Allwood Bros., for Hybrid Pinks; A. Charlton and $ 
for Trees and Shrubs; Bowell and Skarratt, for Herbat 
Plants; G. Reuthe, for Mixed Group of Hardy Plants; 
tral Garden Supplies, for Mixed Group of Herbat 
Plants, Alpines, and Shrubs; E.J. Redgrove and Sot 
Herbaceous Plants; F. Rich, for Mixed Group of Mic 
mas Daisies; Rich and Cooling, for Michaelmas Da 
Herbaceous Plants, and Dahlias; W.H. Simpson and 
for Mixed Group of Asters, Antirrhinums, and Mont re 
G. E. P. Wood, for Alpine and Herbaceous Plants 
Clarke, for Mixed Group of Dahlias and Larkspurs. 
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Polygonum Baldschuanicum 


NE often sees this climbing Knots 
planted against buildings and perge 
but to enjoy its full beauty it mus! 
seen covering a tree. = 
The plant illustrated was put in some 
years ago near the base of an old and r 
bare Cypress tree. The ground is poo | 
stony and full of roots, but the Polygot 
made extraordinary growth, and, 
seasons, it had reached the tree top. > 
year it has increased its volume, throv 
wreaths and garlands in all directions. } 
the tree is hidden completely and the elim 
hang from it in great flowering curtain 
white blossoms. mo 
Unfortunately the great mass of twit 
stem and leaf offers too much resistane 
the wind, and in an early summer ale, 
old tree showed signs of collapse, the © 
low, sandy soil giving little hold to the r 


must try to reduce the mass of growth. 
- Wiltshire. B. C. 


er 6, 1928 


thern and Midland 


- Potatoes 


otatoes should now be lifted and re- 
to airy stores or cellars if such are 
le, as in such places it is convenient 
®@ an occasional look over during 
qter months, which is an important 
hould disease have obtained a foot- 
If the roots have to be clamped, a 
amount of straw must be used as.a 
g to exclude hard frosts. 


additional soil to the earliest rows and 
up such work as required upon suc- 
plantings. All suckers and decayed 
must be removed before tying up the 
to prevent the soil damaging the 
Thoroughly break up the soil before 
g-up, and water the plants a little 
sly should soil be dry. 


— 


A July flower border 


i end of a double flower border leading 
the grey garden has a grouping of 
nts of purple and white colouring, with 
\liage at the foot. On the right is a 
f a pale purple Erigeron, beyond it is 
virgata and-Galega, and towards the 
he Sea Lavender (Statice latifolia). 
g plant of Clematis flammula is at the 
is yet only half grown. When these 
| for July, with some for August, are 
ye Clematis, arching over in a support 
sticks and in bloom in September, 
iver the plants that will then be out 
yer. The group on the left is Clary 
|Sclarea), a valuable border plant, with 
sses of mixed mauve and _ lavendei 
and beyond it again is a white Galega. 
osing plants for the flower border one 
consider not only the beauty of the 
nut its long lasting quality. This is 
ithe great merits of Erigeron, and also 
fia virgata; for though after a time 
tual purple bloom of the Salvia will 
ere will still be left the showy and 
nt red-purple calyx, which appears to 
§ the blooming time for several weeks. 


Gx: 


~~ 


| 
it Spinach 

important crop can be greatly helped 
dry weather by the frequent use of 
», and an occasional dusting of old soot 
excellent tonic. See that the plants 
it too close together, as this is unfav- 
fs to sturdy growth, which should be 
im, the better to withstand climatic 
RS: 


it fruiting Tomatoes 

hild these plants have been growing 
33, they should be housed, for the 
ter is much too uncertain now to risk 
'nportant crop. The best results can 
ye obtained from winter fruiters if they 
aced in a light, airy structure where 
wilfare of the Tomatoes comes first. For 
‘st few weeks after taking the plants 
d plenty of air must be given, and this 
‘le more easily arranged by keeping 
st water pipes well warmed. About 
eCor four trusses of fruit, according to 
0° of plant, is enough. As the season 
aces watering must be very carefully 
ieind stimulants only sparingly applied. 


S¢ 
Mare frequently advised that the month 
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of November is the most favourable for the 
main planting of these, and the advent of 
October reminds us that it is only a month 
ahead. Where much planting has to be done, 
necessitating the making of new beds, the 
preparation of such should be seen to in 
good time, so that no delay need be experi- 
enced when planting time actually arrives. 
Should the order not yet have been placed 
no time should be lost ere doing so. 


Additional bulbs 


Besides the usual list of Tulips, Narcissi, 
Hyacinths, all so largely used in pots and 
bowls, a much greater variety may be added 
for the early spring embellishment of cool 
greenhouse and dwelling rooms, by making 
use of a few of the other subjects which re- 
spond easily. Amongst such Crocuses deserve 
especial mention, and their cultivation is of 
the simplest, succeeding well in any ordinary 
soil and only asking not to be forced. Any 
of the named sorts respond to this method of 
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peavilNDERS SOR THEY WEEK 


that the glass is perfectly clean so that the 
utmost sun value is obtained. Attend regu- 
larly to. the pinching and the removal of 
unwanted growths, and do not attempt heavy 
cropping of the plants. Less atmospheric 
moisture is wanted now, and this is best 
given on sunny days and early morning. An 
occasional light top-dressing of good loam, 
leaf soil, and a little spent Mushroom manure 
will keep the root action healthy. 


Cauliflowers 


Both growing and developed curds are soon 
marred by a sudden sharp night, so some 
measure of protection must be given. A 
portion of the plants with developed heads 
can be lifted and taken to a cool store, where, 
suspended curds downwards, they will keep 
quite fresh for some days. The lesser for- 
ward ones may have a few of their leaves 
broken over them, or a little clean light straw 
can be used in a dry state. 


A July flower border 


treatment, and there is a great range of 
colours to choose from. In addition to Cro- 
cuses, I find Scillas, Muscarias, and Chiono- 
doxas all respond readily to pot or bowl 
treatment, and make a most welcome change 
for breakfast and luncheon table decoration. 


Chrysanthemums 

Where a light, airy house can be given up 
to these they may as well all be got in, unless 
just the latest batch, and these should be so 
arranged that a covering can easily be given 
should the need arise. It is possible some 
seasons where the very late ones can be 
grouped against a wall or building to man- 
age them successfully outside for several 
weeks longer, but should excessive rains be 
experienced it is doubtful whether the risk 
of leaving them out after the middle ot tne 
present month is worth it. Plenty of air 
must reach the plants wherever housed, and 
the watering and feeding of them regularly 
attended to 


Cucumber plants 

Those coming into bearing should be hav- 
ing a night temperature of about 65°, with a 
corresponding rise during the day, and see 


Late Melon plants 
With ripening fruits should be allowed a 
liberal amount of pipe heat so that the air 
may be kept moving. Watering should be 
most sparingly done, and the night tempera- 
ture should be kept at about 65°. 
H. TuRNER. + 


Albury Park Gardens, Guildford. 


Scotland 


Chrysanthemums 

Before housing the bull of the Chrysanthe- 
mums any weeds and withered foliage ought 
to be removed, and the pots thoroughly 
scrubbed. See that the bottoms are closely 
inspected—it is not uncommon to find a slug 
or two snugly lying up in one of the holes 
in the bottom of a pot. After the staging 
has been completed, and the house washed 
down, there is usually a certain amount of 
dampness. It is advisable, therefore, to run 
the heat through the pipes for a couple of 
days in order that everything may be well 
dried up. Damp predisposes some varieties 
to mildew; but when floors and stages are 
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dry the fire may, meantime, be dispensed 
with and the house very freely ventilated by 
day and night. Watering should be done in 
the early part of the day, and indiscriminate 
watering will not do—each plant must be 


tested as to its condition before water is 
given. ‘For a few nights the person in 


charge ought to inspect the plants, after 
dark, with a lamp. There is almost sure to 
be a stray slug or snail about, and these can 
very quickly disfigure newly-housed Chrys- 
anthemums if they are not destroyed right 
away. 


Cinerarias 

The earlier batch ought now to be brought 
into the greenhouse. It is likely that the 
plants may, for a time, be disposed to flag, 
but a light shade for a few days will correct 
this. Few plants are so impatient of over- 
watering as are Cinerarias, so that care must 
be taken in this respect. An occasional 
allowance of liquid manure, or of Thomson’s 
fertiliser in solution, will be found service- 
able, while weal soot water is a valuable 
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I find it most useful for early Potatoes grown 
in pots and for many other purposes. The 
house will, no doubt, be nothing the worse 
of a thorough vaporising before other plants 
are put in. Such a_ house, being easily 
heated, can be turned into a forcing house 
for early bulbs, and so forth, where a regular 
forcing house is not available. 


Late vinery 

The latest Grapes are now colouring well 
and ought to be approaching the ripening 
stage shortly if they are required to hang for 
any length of time. Alicante, as a rule, lays 
on colour rapidly—Gros Colman usually 
begins to colour a fortnight earlier, although 
it may easily finish a month later than 
Alicante. I consider it to be a mistake to 
discontinue watering in this house when 
colouring begins, although free ventilation, 
even at night, is necessary to finish Grapes 
or, for that matter, any kind of fruit under 
glass. As regards Muscats, the foliage ought 
not to be too dense, but, on the other hand, 
black Grapes will not carry good colour and 


Autumn in St. James’s Park: Colchicums naturalised in grass 


tonic. It is wise to vaporise lightly, now and 
then, in order to keep aphides at bay. Much 
the same routine can be followed with the 
earliest batch of Primula senensis and P. 
malacoides. 


Zonal Pelargoniums 

While clearing out these to make room for 
the Chrysanthemums it is a good plan to 
reserve a number of the strongest plants for 
early work next year. Two year old plants 
are very useful—individual plants may not 
carry such large blooms as younger speci- 
mens, but they are more freely produced, and, 
potted on into 9-inch pots plants will attain 
to specimen size. Cut them hard back, and 
place the pots in a comfortable temperature, 
withholding water entirely until they begin 
to break. Cuttings of the tips may also be 
put in. These make very useful stuff for 
spring potting. 
Melon house 

The crop now being exhausted, and if a 
winter planting be not in contemplation, the 
house may be cleared of the plants and 
cleaned down. The soil of which the beds 
was composed ought to be carefully stored. 


good bloom unless there be plenty of foliage 
over them. 


Fruit picking 

Apple gathering must now, or shortly, be 
attended to. Nothing is gained by gathering 
too early, but, at times, one must make a 
choice between early picking and losing the 
best specimens by attacks of birds or of 


wasps. In any case, cool storage for Apples 
is essential. I saw rather a good idea last 
season. Instead of being laid out, as is cus- 


tomary, on shelves, the Apples were placed 
in the boxes used for starting Potato tubers 
and which were placed on the shelves when 
filled. As in the case of the Potatoes, the 
Apples were much more easily inspected than 
when laid out upon broad shelves in a semi- 
dark house. The hint appeared to me to be 
worth taking—and worth passing on to those 
who have a large quantity of such boxes idle 
at the moment. 


Cuttings of evergreen shrubs 
This is the time at which cuttings of rare 


or choice evergreen shrubs may be put in, 


with good prospects of an excellent strike. 
Limited numbers may be put out under 
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handlights on a warm border, but it 
ferable to dibble them in lines in a 
a cold frame. In either case light § 
soil made very firm is necessary and } 
tings may be shaded for a few days. 
must be kept airtight until roots are em 
It may be added here that the 
evergreen shrubs may now be tran 
quite safely, providing the work is 
done. 


The kitchen garden 
Continue the moulding-up of Celery, % 
ing care that no soil penetrates to t 
of the plants to produce future deez 
there is any likelihood of scarcity 
of ‘‘ remainder ’’ Savoys of the Tom 
type from the seed bed may yet be 
out rather thickly. If assisted by — 
manure they will develop hearts—sn 
is true, but useful. Really good Turn 
be plentiful for some time yet—afterwe 
good breadth of Laing’s Garden Swe 
be found useful. A sowing of Early | 
in a sold frame may, perhaps, pay 
space. Cut off all the old and discol 
leaves from Parsley in order that clean you 
foliage may not be marred or destroyed 


damp. ‘ 
W. McGurroc 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, — 
om 
e e A; ; 
Colchicums in Grass 
The Colchicum (Meadow Saffron) com- 
prises a group of autumn-flowering bulbs 
with large Crocus-like blossoms appearing 
after the foliage has died down, They are 
strongly recommended for planting in grass, 
where their bold, delightfully-chequered 
flowers are seen to the best advantage, 
The lawns in St. James’ Park — 
thousands of these sturdy bulbs in perfect 
health, each of which produces a succession 
of beautiful Crocus-like flowers, literally 
carpeting the ground. They are among the 
most beautiful of woodland flowers, and are 
equally at home in lawn or rock garden, 
where they keep up a succession of flowers 
from September till November—i.c., at a 
season when outdoor flowers are scarce, 
Colchicum autumnale is the Meadow 
Saffron, though sometimes miscalled the 
Autumn Crocus. It is very free-flowering, 
an la wilding in moist places. There are 
many varieties, pink and white, and double 
forms in both pink and white. 
Spirea Kniffit 
This is a beautiful herbaceous species, 
among the finest of hardy plants. 
It is a vigorous perennial, 3 feet to 4 
high, beautiful in foliage and habit, as ' 
as in flower. It is similar in growth 
flower to S. Aruncus, but is much finer 
more elegant. Its flowers are truly 
in early summer in large, gracefu 
ing plumes. | 
It grows well in rich soil in borders, 
excellent for the margins of ponds. 
The colour is not brilliant, but it efi 
combined with the coloured leaf stalks, 
grey-green of the leaves, and its dre 
habit, is good. a 
Although well suited for any position 
my mind they never show their full bee 
in the border. They ask for the surrot 
ing of the woodland, and with these co 
tions are delightful. om 1 
Spongy soil, the result of a low level 
frequent on the outskirts of woods, ant 
these places this plant displays its most 
fect beauty. Its willowy growths give at 
of colour that is in perfect harmony ‘ 
surrounding trees and flowers. f 
H. STEVEN 
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es—Queries and answers are inserted in 
NG ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
nts follow these rules: All communications 
be clearly written on one side of the paper 
wd addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the 
mr. The name and address of the sender 
quired in addition to any designation he 
»sire to be used in the paper. When more 
me query is sent, each should be on a 
‘e piece of paper; the name and address 
added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
be sent to press some days in advance of 
ueries cannot always be replied to in the 
nmediately following their receipt. We do 
oly to queries by post. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


for seaside garden 


i).—All the subjects you mention 
succeed admirably with you, and do 
ccessarily require the protection of a 
Hydrangeas too should do well with you, 
te following :— Climbers: Camellias, 
| bushes in the open, Romneya Coul- 
ivery handsome white Poppy which we 
een 15 feet high in Cornwall facing 
ea, Escallonia Macrantha and E. 
‘ensis, Celastrus articulatus, Vitis 
tia, Clematis Armandii, C. indivisa, 
<manm, C. Nellie Moser, and C. mon- 
‘randiflora var. rubens, Sollya hetero- 
Solanum jasminoides, Polygonum 
ji, Passiflora coerulea var. Constance 
{ Abutilon nitifolium, ‘A. vexillarium, 
floribunda, Crinodendron Hookeri, 
icorymbosa, Ceanothus Gloire d’ Ver- 

Clianthus puniceus, Jasminum Pri- 
im, Lonicera sempervirens, Lardiza- 
yiternata, Trachelospernum divarica- 
jolanum Crispum. Trees and Shrubs: 
» New Zealand Veronicas, Pittospo- 
_ayii, P. Tobira, Desfontainea Spinosa, 


4a imbricata, Olearia MHaastii, O. 
lia, Tamarix tetrandra, T. gallica, 
phe rhamnoides, Laburnum _ alpi- 

spinosissima, 


| Rosa rubiginosa, R. 
idee of the Wichuraiana Roses, Myr- 
ima and M. Ugni, the White Beam 
u Aria), Mountain Ash (P. Aucuparia), 
xalba, S. capreea, Berberis stenophylla 
. Darwini, Aucuba japonica, Styrax 
ta, Lomatia fetruginea, Drimys Win- 
rica vagans in variety and Erica 
i if the soil is free from chalk, Fre- 
iti californica Fuchsias in variety, 
rohia pinnatifolia, Eucryphia_ Billar- 
ind Magnolia Delavayi. 


ie? Saxifraga Megasea 
‘bnas ”’).—The best time for dividing up 
©lants is immediately they have ceased 
l¢m, which with one exception, and that 
P-purea, is about the end of April. You 
however, divide them at the present 
2 rith perfect safety and transplant them 
h open border, there being no necessity 
ityer to house them in frames. The soil 
iggest is excellent but most of the 
‘eas flourish in any good garden soil. 


ied Zinnia 

2/W. Laidlay).—Your Zinnias are at- 
“¢ by one of the Botrytis Fungi which 
Meauses trouble to this class of plant. 
ig plan will be to take up all the 
abd plants and burn them. Before doing 
‘twould be wise to spray them with a 
itn of Liver Sulphur, 1 ounce to 3 gal- 
3 water, so that all loose spores which 
the plants and surrounding soil might 
‘troyed before they are distributed all 
Fae garden. The diseased plants should 
itroyed shortly after the spray has been 
dir a new crop of spores will be pro- 
J as planting up the site with any 


om 


dlant it would be wise to give the soil 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four speci- 
mens at one time. 


a thorough soaking with a solution of Ches- 
hunt Compound. Repeat the treatment with 
this solution before putting in your summer 
bedding plants next season. 


Iris leaf spot 

(J. A. C.).—From the small specimen you 
have sent in to us it is impossible for us to 
say what is causing the spots on your Iris 
leaves. If you care to send us in a complete 
plant we should be pleased to examine it for 
you and report in due course. Under the 
circumstances we think it would be advis- 
able for you to consult the firm from whom 
you bought the plants. A collection of Iris 
planted in 1927 in new soil should not ex- 
hibit signs of disease in 1928; unless they 
have been contaminated from plants growing 
nearby. 


Iris filifolia Imperator 

I should be very glad to have a few hints 
on the culture of Iris filifolia, variety Impera- 
tor, which it is desired to get into bloom 
early next year by gentle forcing. Should 
the bulbs'be planted in large pots or fish 
boxes and plunged, like Daffodils, in the open 
and afterwards brought into the warm house, 
and if so what is the most suitable tempera- 
ture to subject them to with safety? W.S. 

West Haling. 

[This Iris does not lend itself to forcing, 
and to obtain good flowers two or _ three 
weeks previous to its natural flowering 
period, necessitates judicious treatment. 
Bulbs can be planted in pots or boxes. If 
in pots, five bulbs-in a 5 inch pot will be 
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found suitable. If in boxes, plant about 2 
inches apart. Boxes should be 33 inches to 
5 inches deep. A good compost is equal parts 


of loam, leaf mould, silver sand, and well 


decayed cow manure. Plunge in a bed of 
ashes, either in the open or made up in a 
cold frame, transferring to a cool greenhouse 
when you are certain that they have made 
root action, which is generally the end of 
the year or early January. ‘They are far 
more satisfactorily grown in a greenhouse, 
with just sufficient heat to keep out the 
frost, rather than forced. It certainly would 
not be advisable to give them a temperature 
above 50 degrees. If you subject the bulbs 
to a high temperature, the foliage frequently 
turns yellow, and ‘occasionally the whole 
plant will collapse. It is therefore advisable, 
even if it means a week or two longer, to grow 
the bulbs cool, and have really good flowers. 
Should you require an Iris which will lend 
itself to forcing, we would suggest Iris tin- 
gitana. This will stand a much_ higher 
temperature than filifolia, and produce its 
flowers during the winter months. | 


Lilium candidum 

Mine were so badly attacked by slugs last 
spring, that they hardly produced any spikes 
this summer, and now I notice healthy look- 
ing green shoots appearing from the bulbs. 
Surely these will suffer in the winter? Should 


they be covered with soil or ashes? 
Co.: Cork. Ss. M. M. 
[It is just possible that your bulbs of 


Lilium candidum suffer from faulty drainage, 
and the soil is probably deficient in lime. As 
the bulbs were so badly attacked by slugs 
last spring, it would be as well to lift them 


without delay. .Examine the roots and 
scales closely, taking care to destroy any 


slugs which may be still adhering to them, 
and remove any scales which appear to be 
diseased. Having done this, if it is not pos- 
sible to transplant in a different position, 
thoroughly dig the soil, incorporating a little 
kainit and sulphur powder. Previous to 
replanting, give special attention to the 
drainage, by taking out the existing soil to 
a depth of 12 inches to 18 inches, and filling 
in with 2 inches to 3 inches of crocks, stones, 
grit, or anything which will tend towards 
sharp drainage. Replace the soil, and after 
dusting the bulbs with Sulphur, replant. An 
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occasional application of a little lime as a 
surface dressing, is beneficial, and will help 
to prevent further attacks from slugs. Should 
you find on lifting the bulbs, that they are 
badly diseased at the base, cut away ail parts 
that are attacked, and wash them in a weak 
solution of permanganate, allowing them to 


thoroughly dry before replanting. Lilium 
candidum is practically evergreen. The top 


growth which is just commencing, is quite 
normal, and needs no protection during the 
winter. | 


Swees Peas turning yellow 

(J. J. H.).—Of course Sweet Peas are only, 
after all, annuals, and the plants may simply 
be dying off in a natural manner. As, how- 
ever, the trouble started some time ago, the 
premature decease may be due to soil con- 
ditions. We think you may rule out the 
possibility of disease. There are several 
causes which might contribute, separately or 
combined, to this state of affairs, but which 
of them might be responsible in this particu- 
lar case must be left to the grower’s judg- 
ment. It might be over-feeding, sour or 
acid soil, or possibly waterlogged soil. 


Diseased Narcissi 

(A. S. Tilroy).—Yes, the bulbs sent are 
very badly affected by disease, and we should 
advise you to return all such to the firm in 
Holland and ask for an_ explanation. 
The bulbs sent are rotten right through and 
cannot under any circumstances grow. In 
addition to the fungoid trouble, Bulb Mite is 
also present in large quantities. 


Diseased Gladioli 

(L. Clifford).—Your Gladioli sent in for 
examination are affected with Dry Rot dis- 
ease. This disease formed the subject of a 
fairly lengthy reply in our issue of September 
rsth, and you will find full details as to 


control measures in the reply quoted. You 
will find the article on page 596. Write us 


again if we can assist you further. 


Planting Cyclamen neapolitanum 

(W. D. Linsell).—Although this Cyclamen 
may be planted at almost any time during 
the spring and carly summer, it is best to 
get the corms in their place about February, 
which is after their flowering period and just 
before the leaves have began to wither away. 
Good drainage is essential to the success of 
this charming plant, and never have [ seen 
them finer than when growing in the partial 
shade of trees, even beneath evergreen trees 
which have been relieved of their lower 
branches. The soil should be open and 
friable, plenty of leaf mould, or peat, old 
lime, rubble and sand being worked into it, 
as a free root run is very necessary. The 
corms should be planted so that the crowns 
are rt inch beneath the surface only, and 
given a light top-dressing of well-decayed 
leaf mould each year just in advance of the 
flowers appearing. Shade from bright sun- 
shine is essential, but once the plants are 
well established little after-care is necessary. 


Gladiolus from seed 

(E. Faulkner).—(1 and 2) These are now 
so plentiful and cheap that it is waste of 
time for the amateur to go to the trouble 
of raising them from seed. Should you, how- 
ever, decide to try them, allow the seed to 
ripen thoroughly and sow in pans of sandy 
soil in April, placing the pans in a warm 
greenhouse or frame to germinate. (3) About 
three years. 


Cultivation of Chelone barbata 


(C. Forth).—Seed of this fine plant should 
be sown in pans of sandy soil in March, 
the pans being placed in a warm greenhouse 
or frame until germination has taken place, 
the seedlings should be stood on shelves as 
close to the glass as possible to encourage 
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stocky growth, and when large enough to 
handle should be pricked off into boxes of sandy, 
and leafy soil. When growth’ is, seen to be 
free, gradually harden off in cold frames and 
plant out in the open in May. This Chelone 
will thrive in any good garden soil, and al- 
though in the South ‘of England it passes 
through the winter—generally—unharmed, it 
is if anything on the tender side, and for this 
reason a little protecting material should be 
laid amongst established plants during win- 
ter. Division of old plants is best carried 
out in April when all healthy pieces with a 
few roots attached will make good plants and 
bloom the same year. Cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil and placed in a closed frame will 
root freely at the present time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Polygonum on old Cedar, specimen 
Cedrus Atlantica glauca, and Cup- 
ressus macrocarpa 

(W. D. P. Milites).—(1) The Polygonum 
would not seriously damage the Cedar pro- 
viding you kept its growth limited somewhat 
each year, by pruning. But given a free 
head it is quite capable of throwing a mantle 
of growth over the whole tree, and this would 
naturally damage the latter eventually. Little 
harm would arise from the digging of the 
hole at the base so long as large roots are 
not severed. (2) Both the trees are offered 
by Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, The 

Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey, also by Messrs. 

Anthony Waterer, The Nurseries, Knap Hill, 

Woking, both firms prepare their trees for 

transplanting. We would not advise planting 

a specimen of the Cupressus exceeding 9 

feet in height. 


Bug and Rhododendron leaves 

(Col. A. G. J.).—The enclosed bug, Penta- 
toma fuscispina, is a common British insect 
and possesses carnivorous habits. It is often 
found feeding on various caterpillars which 
attack Oal and other forest trees. The 
petioles of Rhododendron leaves have been 
injured by either the Vine or Clay-coloured 
Weevils (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus or O. pici- 
pes). The best method of preventing an 
attack by these weevils is to lay traps, com- 
posed of pieces of rolled-up sacking, beneath 
the infested trees and bushes during the 
latter part of May, in June and the early 
part of July. 


Pruning overgrown shrubs 

(J. E. M.).—Chimonanthus fragrans may 
be pruned to any extent immediately after 
flowering, but not later than the first week 
in March, so that the fullest possible length 
of time is allowed for the new growths to be 
made on which depend the next winter’s 
crop of flowers. Clematis montana, in your 
case, should be thinned immediately the 
leaves have fallen. The correct time is when 
the flowers are over, but this being generally 
an inconvenient time recourse is generally 
made to winter pruning or thinning, and if 
you disentangle a few of the current year’s 
growths and reserve them to tie back again 
after the thinning has been done you will 
be sure of some flowers at least. The Gum 
Cistus does not stand severe pruning well, 
and what is done should take place in April. 
All the remainder may be cut back as desired 
at any time during the winter months when 
the leaves have fallen; all respond to severe 
pruning. 


Dwarf shrubs for the top of a dry wall 

(J..T.).=Erica,“vagans “in variety, ©. 
Darleyensis, E. .Carnea, E. ciliaris in 
variety, Leiophyllum buxifolium, Helianthe- 
mums in variety, Genista hispanica, Tene- 
rium fruticans, Cytisus purpurea, C. 
precox, and C. p. alba, Caryopteris Masta- 
canthus, Cariaria myrtifolia, Arctostaphylos 


-formosus, C. 
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Margyricarpus setosus, 
villosus, C.- Alga 
‘Eriogonum umbellatum, Potentilla | 
Arctostaphylos Una Ursi, Prunus Amy 
nana, Lonicera pileata, Hypericum 
anum, Berberis empetriformis 


Wilsonii. 
ROSE GARDEN 


Rose leaves disfigured and Clem 
name 

(J. Vaughan).—(1) The flower you 
that of the Clematis velutina purpurea 


californica, 


leaf Spot (Septoria rosarum), which ez 
their disigurement. Spray the bushes w 
diluted copper sulphate, repeating same 
10 days’ time, care being taken to thorou 
wet the undersides of the leaves. © 


Polyantha Rose Eblouissant t 

(Eblo).—This fine Cramoise Crimson R 
was raised by E. Turbat and Co., of Orlea 
and introduced in 1918, but whether a se 
ling or sport we cannot say. For your 
pose it could hardly be. improved upon, 
though Edith Cavell is very fine, as als 
Crimson Orleans; it is not likely to 
back. 


Book of Roses 2. 
(Wm. Duff).—‘‘ Roses’ by H. Rag® 
lington, is obtainable from Messrs. Barr ; 
Sons, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, L 
don, the price being. 15s. See GARDEN 
ILLUSTRATED, May 26th, page 342. 


FRUIT 


Pear tree on wall not fruiting 

I have a Pear tree on a wall facing ¥ 
on the end of a dwelling house, and it n¢ 
bears any fruit. There is a certain amo 
of heat comes through the wall; would | 
do it any harm? There is a strong gro 
of young wood on the top. I thought 
root pruning it, and would be pleased if 
gave me a few hints when to root pr 
before the leaves dropped off or after; 
would ordinary garden soil do to replace 
old, and if any manure of any kind sh 
be incorporated along with it? 

St. Boswells. W. | 

[The Pear tree is probably suffering f 
impoverishment and lack of moisture dul 
its growing season; this is frequently 
cause of failure among trees growing 
warm walls. You do not say what age} 
tree is, but in any case, it will be advis 
to look to its roots and soil about the 
week in October whether the leaves | 
fallen or not. Take out a trench at 3 
or 4 feet from the bole 2 feet wide, 
out the soil to a depth of 3 feet, care bi 
taken to turn back the roots over the 
as these are reached, a stone being laid u 
them to keep them there until they are 
quired to take their place again. After 
trench has been taken out, a fork shoul 
used to underpin the bole slightly in orde 
get away as much of the old soil as | 
care being taken to avoid damaging the 1 
This completed, commenee to fill up 
excavated area evenly, using a good t 
loam to which has been added a tentl 
old lime rubble and ashes from the ga! 
fire, and to every yard of soil add a $4 
of } inch bones or bone meal, mixing 
compost thoroughly before placing it 
position. Bring back the roots as the 
rises to their various levels, tread firmly, 
finish off with a thorough soaking of wé 
which should be repeated a fortnight late 


Apple trouble > 
(Broadstone).—Your specimens arrive 
such a dried up condition that it is ™ 
sible for us to say what is the cause OF 
trouble. If you would like to send t 


' two, together with the foliage, we 
be pleased to examine them for you 
sort as to the cause of the trouble in 
yrse. ‘ E> ; s 


Jd Plum 

.):—Your specimen of Plum sent in 
mination is affected with Silver Leaf 
by the fungus Stereum purpureum. 
flected tree is a young one it may 
»and you would be well advised to 
ve tree alone until you see what is 
ng another season. At the same time, 
1 ia remove any dead wood that is in 
¢ and burn it at once. If the tree is 
it is fully grown or an old one, re- 
bf the parts affected is extremely 
, and you should remove and burn 
silvered branches at once. If you cut 
sa silvered branch you will find that 
id has a dark brown stain present, 
_ should cut your silvered branches 
iat the whole of the discoloured wood 
nved. When the dark brown stain, 
3 the mycelium of the fungus, runs 
; main stem of the tree there is little 
sof saving the life of the attacked 


j Peaches 


. B.).—We are sorry, but we cannot 
j to name your variety of Peach be- 
sey had become so badly discoloured 
»he period spent in the post. We can, 
», help you with the disease question ; 
cble is due to one of the Brown Rots. 
ungi attack several kinds of culti- 
uits, e.g., Apples and Plums. The 
(first makes its appearance in the 
sit the flowering period when a per- 
sof the flowers are attacked and die 
ten the fungus, which gains an en- 
s:0 the tree by way of the flowers, 
res the wood and diseased patches are 
p In any case spores produced from 
sised flowers attack the young growths 
ves and later on spores from these 
e ripening fruits. We should advise 
90 over the tree carefully and remove 
in all dead wood and leaves, if any. 
sl fruits should also be removed and 
< When the tree buds begin to move 
oring, you might spray the tree with 
uon of Lime Sulphur or Bordeaux 
4) and keep a sharp lookout for any 
oattack in flowers, young wood, and 
|Cut out the diseased tissue and dust 
sirounding .parts with Flowers of 


yApples 

ECanterbury).—The Apples sent in are 
fias Glassy Apples, and nothing is 
Mabout the trouble except that it is 
oome physiological trouble. If exam- 
uler the microscope the cells and in- 
«s are filled with water which gives 
Othe peculiar appearance you have 
-| If you like to write to us again 
Sletails of your cultural treatment, 
idy the manurial side of it, we may be 
Oielp you. The unbalanced feeding of 
Hes is a possible cause of the trouble. 


tig a Fig tree 
-'. Pechey).—Choose a wall facing 
. Take out a half circle hole 4 feet 
bhi by 2 feet 6 inches, the latter from 
tcfront to a depth of 3 feet. 
hsoil is héavy place g inches of broken 
» ricks or other material of a similar 
€iver the base for drainage, and over 
lie a layer of fresh-cut turf, grass side 
Wrds. You now commence to fill in 
Sod turfy loam 3 parts and 1-part made 
(d mortar rubbish, wood ash, and a 
I-decayed leaf mould. Tread moder- 
| ery 9 inches of added material, 
e hole has been filled to a_ point 
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where the surface roots when planted will 
be 2 inches beneath the soil, then is ‘the 
time for planting. 


Lay all roots out as straight as possible, 


and after placing a little soil over the lower 
ones, make firm, and repeat with the higher 
sections of roots, the latter will then be laid 
out as it were in tiers and ready to take 
hold of the new soil. Finish off with the sur- 
face layer 2 inches beneath the soil, apply a 
good soaking of water, and mulch with a 
layer of light litter—not manure. 


Strawberry trouble 


Please give me the best remedies for insect 
and other pests you find in the enclosed 
Strawberry plant. During the last month I 


have lost 50 per cent. of my plants from what ° 


[ believe to be Anthonomus Rubi. As’ you will 
see Leaf Spot is very bad in some cases. The 
ground before planting last year was 
well worked and manured and a good dress- 
ing of unslacked lime given. I might say 
up to the last month the plants looked the 
picture of health. This being the first year, I 
did not allow them to carry any fruit. The 
same or something like the same trouble has 
occurred with Strawberries in this garden 
for more than 20 years, I am told. H. C. 

Huntingdon. 

[After a very careful search of your parcel 
we failed to find a single insect pest which 
would account for failure in the plants. If 
you enclosed any they must have escaped 
during the period between the parcel leaving 
you and reaching us. If you can send us 
some specimens of what you believe to be 
Anthonomus Rubi packed in a small tin box, 
we should be pleased to examine them for 
you. The Leaf Spot is certainly present but 
not sufficient to do very much harm and 
certainly not to kill the plants. Are there 
any grubs present at the roots of the plants? 
If so, send us some of those too, packed as 
suggested above. Examine the growing 
points of your plants that are failing and 
see if you can detect the presence of aphis, 
because they are often the cause of Straw- 
berry failures. Did you read our article on 
Strawberries published on page 492 of our 
issue for August 4th? ] 


Black Currants 

(J. Shepherd).—We have examined your 
shoot of Black Currant and can find nothing 
that would warrant the assertion that they 
will not carry any more fruit. From your 
letter we judge that your adviser thought 
that the bushes were affected with Reversion, 
but there was no sign of it in the shoot sent 
in to us. If, as you say, the bushes have 
carried a heavy crop of fruit, we advise you 
to allow them to carry on until their cropping 
powers show signs of failing. Reversion can 
be detected by a gradual crop failure and by 
the foliage of the bushes becoming narrow 
and Nettle-like; there is also a reduction in 
the number of veins and also in the number 
of teeth at the edges of the leaf. Write us 
again when the crop begins to fail, then 
perhaps we can help you, but there is no 
need for you to worry if all your foliage is 
like that sent. 


Diseased Gooseberry foliage 

(B. B.).—Your Gooseberries are affected 
with European Gooseberry Mildew, which is 
caused by the fungus Microsphera grossu- 
lariz. This disease is not such a _ serious 
trouble as the American Gooseberry Mildew, 
nor is it so difficult to control. We think 
that if you give the affected bushes a thorough 
spraying at once with lime sulphur at sum- 
mer strength the disease would cause you 
very little trouble next year. If you. have 
your Gooseberries growing in a shady spot, 
or if they have grown thickly and require 
pruning, the admission of light and air 


_ would help you to control this disease. Care 
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must be used with any spray fluid contain- 
ing sulphur on certain varieties of Goose- 
berries because the foliage is liable to dam- 
age. You can, however, do no damage at 
this time of the year as the leaves would 
fall in any case in a few weeks. If the 
disease reappears next year spraying as 
above will control it. The Apple sent. with 
the parcel is Duchess’ Favourite. 


Winter seedlings of the Custard Apple 

(M. S. Paddington).—The Custard Apple 
(reticulata) is a tropical evergreen tree and 
native of the West Indies, where it is some- 
times referred to as Bullock’s Heart. As 
this tree requires a winter temperature of 
55 degrees to 65 degrees we fear you have 
little chance of keeping it alive, certainly 


not outside Perhaps a local nurseryman 

would winter it for you if you approached 

him. : 
VEGETABLES 


Diseased Brussels Sprouts 

(E. Saunders).—The specimen sent in for 
examination is affected with Club Root, a 
fungus which attacks the roots of all mem- 
bers of the Natural Order, Cruciferae, espe- 
cially on soils deficient in lime. We should 
advise you to give the land a good dressing 
of chalk at the rate of 1 lb. per square yard 
so soon as is possible. If you can possibly 
avoid the growing of any member of the 
Cabbage family for a season or so it would 
help the land to recover. Another dressing 
of chalk might be applied at half the above 
rate a year after the first application. The 
whole point is that your land is deficient in 
lime and until you’ can remove the soil 
acidity, Club Root will be likely to cause you 
trouble. 


Celery Rust 

(Urgent).—Your Celery has been attacked 
by Celery Rust, which is caused by a fungus. 
The brown rust which you describe is the 
spore stage of the disease, and any portion 
of the diseased crop which remains in the 
soil will have sufficient spores attached to 
commence a new attack next season if Celery 
is planted anywhere near the same site. The 
disease often appears in the seedling stage, 
and it has been proved by research workers 
that the spores of the fungus are often at- 
tached to the Celery when sown. We do not 
think you can do anything to control the 
disease for this season, but you should try 
and destroy by fire any portions of the crop 
which are not used as food. Another season, 
if you spray your plants from time to time 
with Bordeaux Mixture you can prevent the 
disease making much headway. Spraying 
as a preventative against Celery Rust is now 
practised by nearly all the large market 
growers of Celery. 


Celery Leaf Maggot 

(W. W.).—The spray you mention (per- 
manganate of potash) is useless against an 
attack of Celery Leaf Maggot. You should 
try a strong nicotine wash. If you have only 
a small quantity of Celery your best plan 
would be to buy a concentrated wash such as 
Abol, and use it as strong as the Celery 
foliage will stand. When the Celery has beea 
used the old site should be dressed with 
naphthalene at the rate of 2 ounces per 
square yard. This chemical will kill many 
of the chrysalids, which are sheltering in the 
soil ready to emerge as flies next season; 
these flies deposit’ eggs within the tissue of 
the leaf and the maggots follow naturally. 
It is easier to prevent the pest rather than 
cure it afterwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grass to name 
Please name accompanying grass. It has 
come up about 3 inches apart on a lawn in- 


a) 
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tended for tennis sown with a mixture re- 
quested to have no Rye Grass in and 
guaranteed’ to contain only fine, hard- 


Sure 


wearing grasses. 

[The grass sent is Lolium perenne (Linn.). 
Note the flattened shoots with leaves folded 
in young shoots, leaves with small auricles. 
We had a similar inquiry about a grass 
coming up in a newly-sown lawn, and it was 
considered to be a survival of an earlier grass 
plot. This may be the explanation in the 
present instance. ] 


Moss on lawn 

(D. M.).—By the enclosed tuft of Moss- 
like appearance we conclude your lawn must 
lack good drainage or be in a most im- 
poverished state for such to be in evidence 
after such a spell of hot weather. Probably 
the turf requires feeding, and our advice is to 
go over the affected parts with an iron tooth 
rake so as to remove all the foreign element, 
and then apply a top-dressing of finely-sifted 
maiden loam and powdered lime, three parts 
of the former to one of the latter thoroughly 
mixed together and spread about 3 inch thick, 
doing this now and again in April. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Rushford.—Euonymus latifolius, one of 
the most ornamental subjects of autumn. 
‘ne fruits are larger than those of our native 
Spindle-tree, but are not borne so freely. 

Mrs. A. M. S., Steep.—Osmanthus illici- 
folius. It is not a Holly, but it makes a 
good hedge. Note the opposite leaves, in 
[lex (Holly) the leaves are alternate. 

A, Aubertin.—1, Tamarix gallica; 2, 
Corylus colurna; 3, Crategus orientalis. 

G. M., Hove.—Escallonia macrantha. 

G. A. W.—1, Helianthus multiflorus 
plenus; 2, Helenium pumilum ; 


3, Rud- 2, Fertility (poor specimen). 
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beckia Herbstone; 4, Helenium Riverton 
Gem. : 

H. M. L. H., Edrom.—Campanula rhom- 
boidea;- Origanum vulgare; Thymus. citrio- 
dorus argenteus; Lamium maculatum ; 
Hyssopus officinalis; Cistus purpureus; C. 
crispus. 

E. M, D.—Fuchsia microphylla. 

B., Kent.—Lycium barbarum, known 
as Box Thorn, Barbary, and Tea Plant. 


Natural Order, Nightshades. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Waters.—Apple Langley Pippin. It was 
raised at Langley by crossing Cox’s Orange 
with Mr. Gladstone. 

H. L. G.—Apple Queen. 
standard. 

H. E., Devon.—1, Cellini; 2, Lord Suffield ; 
3, Encore; 4, local variety. 

E. N., Balcombe.—Not numbered. James 
Grieve; Stirling Castle. 

A. H., Essex.—1, Local variety; 2, Lemon 
Pippin; 3, probably Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, 
King of Pippins. 

M. A. W., Cheshire.—Mere du Menage. 

Col. F. G. P., Bath.—1 and 3, Not recog- 
nised; 2, Hollandbury; 4, Newton Wonder ; 
5, Allington Pippin. 

Devonian.—1, Pitmaston 
Brown Beurré; 3, Clapp’s 
local variety. 

V. D., Kent.—Pear Beurré Hardy. 

H. S. T., Herefordshire.—Pear Rousselet 
de Rheims. 

Burleigh.—Pear Comte de Lamy, a good 
quality dessert variety of pegtop shape, in 
season October to November. It is also 
known as Beurré Curtet. A delicious fruit 
and a worthy predecessor .to Doyenne du 
Comice. 

H. D., Suffolk.—1, Fondante d’Automne ; 


Does well as a 


Duchess; 2, 
Favourite; 4, 


October 6, 1 


E. C., °Kaling.+Pear:~ Betray 
Apples: Blenheim Orange and King 6j 
Pippins. ¥ 
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, an 
Wallace’s Annual Sale 
Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., of 
Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, are hol 
their annual sale of high-class nursery , 
on Wednesday and Thursday, October 
and 11th. 7 
This event is growing yearly in im 
ance, and the catalogue contains a gr 
variety of subjects than have previously 
offered, including many new and rare Rf 
dendrons, Japanese Cherries, Lilies fror 
East, new Alpine plants, and also a 
selection of Messrs. Wallace’s famous Ii 
The nurseries are situated just off the f 
Road to the South of Tunbridge Wells, 
are well worth a visit at any time, esper 
at the time of the sale, when ma 
shrubs are showing beautiful autumn | 
The nurseries are famous for their colle 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Jape 
Maples, and many fine specimens of thes 
included in the sale. Last year’s sale 
visited by a large number of inter 
people, many of them coming from a 
distance. The sale is conducted by Me 
Protheroe and Morris, of 67-68, Cheap 
E.C., who will be pleased to send a 
logue, or they can be obtained at The 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


‘‘ Every Inventor His Own Patent Ag 
a handy book of the principles of the p 
law, with appendices of patent firms 
fees, and an index on legal points, by V 
Baraclough, published by Effingham Wi 
16, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2, price 20s. 


_ REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


GRASS SEEDS, FERTILISERS, WORM KILLER, &c. 
for LAWNS & SPORTS GROUNDS. 


BULB 


GARDEN SHOPS: 
134 Regent Street, W.1 
129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
115 Cheapside, E.C.2 
§3a Qn. Victoria St., E.C.4 


CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
POST FREE. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


BLOM tor 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


POWER’S BULB 
FREE BY POST 
DARWIN TULIPS, 150 bulbs in 15 varieties, 


1 i 


” ” 100 ” ” 10 fae 
” ay ) ” ”Y 15 °. 7 
ay: La 50 ” ” 10 ” 


COTTACE TULIPS, 100 bulbs in 10 varieties, 
” » 50 ” - 10 ts 


CATALOGUE FREE — 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 15-16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 


or to 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 
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Per 17/= cwt. 


LAWN SAND 
Per 17/= cwt. 
Carriage Paid. 


The Heckmondwike Chem. Co,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


on’t buy cheap paint, buy genuine TO SLUGS / 
| 9 66 St d d 99 P O t g 
yer § anadaar ain Is effectively secured by our new and proved 


i Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden Seate, method. Easy to use. Harmless to plants. 
furniture. 6/6 7 lbs. ; 12/6 14 lbs. ; 84/- cwt. Not affected by wet. Covers large area at small 


cost. Customers are delighted with results. 
IDGER & SONS, LTD., (Dept. G.) Directions and material to treat } acre garden, 
istock Road, PLYMOUTH; 


post free, 1/6 
121, Holdenhurst Road, BOURNEMOUTH | The SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance, OORNWALL 


‘PUM CETTO” 


(Regd.) 
Porous and Absorbent—Grow Bulbs, Plants, etc., in these 
Bowls, square Pots—Seeds and Miniature Gardens in the 
Pans. Success is assured. 


BULB BOWL, 103" diam., 53" depth inside, 10/6 
Well concealed Zinc or Copper Saucers, 8d. and 1/3 


Morvah House, NEWLYN, Penzance 


HEDGE CLIPPING 


made EASY with the ALL-BRITISH 
‘“‘Little Wonder” 
Hedge Clipper 
A strong and practical machine that 
will clip any variety of hedge 10 times 
as fast as the hand shears. 
AWARD OF MERIT BY R.H.S. 
Strong, durable, efficient. British 
throughout. Write to Manufac- 
turers for Illustrated Catalogue or 
ask your dealer. 


JOH. HANSEN 


Oe House, 94, ALDWYCH 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


Bal Zea 
4 Coe a. 


For greenhouse heating, with pipes ar- 
ranged for houses of any size. Delivery 
from stock: List on application. 


| i . carci Nake las seh cba! . 
= WILMOT’S « GARDEN 


From all Ironmongers 


F. McNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 
Bunhill Row, London 


Largest Manufacturers of wat 


Flower Pots in the World All-Steel an Goods 
THE BEST AND || il 


I imi 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


.: Bee \\eoime 


fH 


All orders executed 
the same day as 


qocetred. ‘* CHELSEA "’ Barrows. Galvanised. Fullsize, carry up to 3 cwt., light enough for ladies’ uue 2BG/= 
State quantity of ““CAPSTAN ” Hose Reels. Galvanised or Enamelled. Made in four sizes from 2/16 
each size required ** COVENT ” Frames (Patent). For Seedlings and Cuttings, real sun traps. es wie 
and have Carriage 18 X 24in, and 18 X 36 in. two light and three light ; prices without glass... [= an 
Paid quotation or * WILMOT "’ Destructors(Patent). Double lined. Galvanised body. Will burn grass cuttings 35/- 
write for Illustrated garden and household refuse. Five sizes Garden, Hospital, and Factory use... from 


** BONFIRE.” Burners (Rd ). Capable of burning all garden rubbish. Black or Galvd. from B/- 
WRITE FOR GARDEN CATALOGUE AND AGENT'S NAME 


§. M. WILMOT & Co., Ltd,, Makers, 22, St. Philip’s) BRISTOL 


i GLASS HOUSES | | GARDENING 
The LOUCHBOROUCH BCLSe FOR ALL PURPOSES QUERIES & ANSWERS 


Over 40,000 in use 
are Inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


ib | Price List. 
card Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 


ULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 
5 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


The Name and Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 
Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 


No queries answered by post. 


Readers are asked to read carefully 
the rules for “ Answers to Queries ” 
on page 643. 


Tet reputation of this Boiler for effi- 


Bicy and economy is still unrivalled. 


y > fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
‘idl in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
| Amateur’s Greenhouse. 

I reduced prices of Boller and Complete 


‘oaratus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
@plication, 


ESENGER & CO., LTD., 
SUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
id: Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


| 


The advice of our Experts 
is at your disposal 


ADDRESS — 


The Editor, ‘“ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Small Orchards : 7 


No matter how small or large 
the orchard, it pays to use Stictite 
Tree Banding Compound 


Winter Moth rises from the soil 


early in October or late September, FENCING bf val TAY 

and the females (being wingless) OF EVERY NI AS EXHIBITED ay 
at once crawl up the tree trunks in \ US- AR THE By HS, 
order to deposit their eggs in the DESCRIPTION AUN | 
branches. AUTUMN SHOW 


By banding the trees with Stictite 
in the autumn you can prevent the eggs 
being laid, and so avoid having to spray 


for the caterpillars in the spring. f 92 4] dna CATTLE 
1 Ib. of Stictite will do 9 to 12 trees ; ] &P K 


of about 8 in. diameter. 
RAILING 


Descriptive List Free 


UNIQUE COLLECTION 
OF 
MECONOPSIS, PRIMULAS 
AND OTHER ALPINES 


% 1b., 1/6 (postage 6d.); 1 Ib., 2/9 

(postage 6d.); 2 1b., 5s. (postage 9d.) ; 

41b., 108. (postage Od.): 7lbs., 17/6 
(postage, TO: 


Greaseproof Paper, 5 ins. wide :— 

6 yds., 2d. ; 12 yds., 3d, ; 25 yds., 

6d.; 50 yds., 9d.; 100 yds.. 1/6; 
200 yds., 2/6. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Stictite is sold by Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen, Florists, Iroamongers, 
Chemists, & Stores. Ifany difficulty, 
please write to ABOL LIMITED, 
11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Catalogues Free on Reade i 


| 
A Os. 


OLIVER & HUNTER, 
Moniaive, Dum rien 


Stictite mace 


SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND FTOWN E§BEETE Eger eh 


TUTTTTUTITUPUTEPETEULP UU LOLERHU MPL LEO LILLIE LE LPM UE MELD UPL 


=r 


SEED FRAMES } 


ee AMATEUR 
SET haw These Frames are very useful | 
ee Hs SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE serving seeds and Dally agains. il: 
ade ae ay % are made of tongued and grooy | 
es from £5 5 O° RUSTIC SUMMER back and can be one ee 
ack and can be opened to erent posi 
RUSTIC POLES from 4/6 per doz. HOUSES glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft.long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to 


Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Frice, 10/- 
from 


CARDEN FRAMES 
from £1 2 9 


RUSTIC FENCING from ie per 8 ft. pane 


Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft 
Red 


e 
U 1 ce 6/- per 1 
Deg etoe PE ee Pee divod Eridelae wen 1)0 ft. 


ROUND 


TOP CARDEN 
RUSTIC LICHTS 
ARCHES from 3/= 


¢, from 9/6 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body | 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, 


CARDEN SHEDS BANK POULTRY HOUSE 


from £3 1 0 6 wid _from £1 | 5 0 perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and 
CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES pomees hh The cheshel a and best 
rom aor ios 4/3 Gill Wen Usual price .. .. .. 16/6 each, 


Reduced Price .. 12/6 each. 


MH HAgEaH RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
Sees from aie from 12/+ i - 


SPAN ROOF GROWING PORTABLE MOTOR 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES ga OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 
Height 8 tt. Usual Reduced [ef from £5 5 O from £5 15 O 
Price Price 
ft. path .. oe 5/9 5/- 
ft.6in. path .. 8/9 V9 
ft path .. = 11/6 10/- : ‘ f fe RSOSS LS SRw, 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS annie PY camels 
Prices on application. State size required. 


A. TURRELL & SONS (pt, G), FOREST HILL, S23 
z (2 Minutes Forest Hill Station. L.B. & S.C. Railway) — 7; 
’Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG ‘Established 75 years. ae 
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Hardy Flowers 


ILLUSTRATED : 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
‘TREES & SHRUBS + THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Saturday, October 13, 1928 


TWOPENCE 


ENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
lit the General Post Office as a News- 
_ The Offices are.at Bouverie House, 
i3treet, London, E.C, 4. 


i§ GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
‘ sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
niralise, also many beautiful New Seedling varieties. 
j Catalogue free. 


‘§ HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


RJUSES, IRISES, etc., for Pots and Bedding. Finest 
Jatalogue with directions for culture of Bulbs in 
fo ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, 


we 


3(B'S FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 
dweet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
15 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE. & CO., 
jaburgh,  _. 


HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 


iS) 
Birsted Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 
> the Royal Parks and Gardens, with fuli cultural 
-is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 


fie), &. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 


§ CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


NIES New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
lites of the best new and standard varieties will be 
sree on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
9. Farms, Wisbech. 


(for a copy of our 1928 List of Bulbs and 
9g Bedding Plants, for Autumn planting, free on 
th. 


‘BNCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills Nu- 
pect. Herts. Wvaesalindl 
JON FRUIT TREES are so easily grown 


Wake so little room that every garden should have a few. 
sind you our special list with cultural directions ¢ 


IGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The 


Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 17 96. 


5S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
ETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


[°'S.SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
€roys insect pests in greenhouses. 
Kills. — 


*S New White Fly Vapour 
SUS PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


EH SINGLE PONIES, strong roots, 
nt them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
“RD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


JETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 
Japs, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 
yellan, Semperfiorens. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
mpbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de Brazza, 7s. 6d. 
iy complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1da.—DILLI- 
Eiturmer, Haverhill. Established 200 years. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


NS— POCKET AND BIB, 38.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


S BATHS, Nesting Boxes. Sundials, 
‘es, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
TON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


land WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


tron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennei Nailing, 769. 
encing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
& PAUL, LTD., Norwich. ' 


ATERER’S' Bulbs 
naturalizing, etc. 
WATERER’S Alpine and Perennial Plants including large 
collections of Irises, Lupins, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, etc. 
WATERER’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ever- 
green flowering and hedge making shrubs, climbers, etc. 


for forcing, bedding, 


WATERER’S Roses, Fruit trees, and Strawberry Plants. 


New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues now ready, post fre 
OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CBRY, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


: Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Shettield. 


y LORS COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 
Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


TIMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


YENTIANA VERNA. 12 clumps 6s., free; 
JX 6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 5s; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s.— 
OKELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
varieties, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


QUTTONS BULBS. 

RL ay) YACINTH MULTIFLORA 

Bagh Bulb yields from 12 to 20 (or more) loosely arranged 
ayes resembling Italian Hyacinths. 


Especially charming 


when growlmin pots and bowls. 
ot white. Yellow. 
ee 3. Pink. 2 Blue. 
\ Scarlet, “9 Light Blue, 
“A Each t¢.$¢.; per dozen las. 


1UTYON & 


Reading. ¥ 
> = Pa 2 


AY F 

LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 

Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnatioy , Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


wf AT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 
i it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 


SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Books sent on approval. That book you co not want! We will 
buy it.—_FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 
UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. —GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 

ewt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 48. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 403.; Enamel, 6s. qt.cWORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E. 1. 


AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES. — New List, 
containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Olean, 
healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 


AXTON BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 
ford. 


ORDER. CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 
varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 
from 25s. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


AUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


B20) 
B also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


ORDER CARNATIONS.—AIl the best new 
and older varieties. Fine, strong, rooted layers. Awarded 
London, Scottish, and Midland Challenge Cups this season. 
Prices from 7s. per dozen. List of 160 varieties free.—H. WOOL- 
MAN, Shirley, Birmingham. » 


PRING FLOWERING PLANTS—Aquilegia, 
(long spurred), Auricula (mixed), Arabis alpina varigata, 
Primula Japonica, P. denticulata, 2s. doz. Myosotis (Forget-me- 
not), Polyanthus (mixed), 1s. doz. Wallflowers, 10d. doz. 
Gentiana acaulis, 4s. doz. 5s. orders carr. paid, under 9s., 9d. 


extra. JAS. LITTLE, Sunderland Gardens, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 
HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRBE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans, Hops. Arches, Green- 
houses. Tomatoes. Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tlexibie, 
steei-stranded, and waterproor covered. Several thicknesses. 
from 17s. 3d. mile (fuil 1.760 yards). Small lots auoted. Post 
card to-day for free sampies and list of 300 bargains. GREEN 's 
GOVERNMENT STORKS. 70, Albert Street, Lytham, 


ORK STONE PAVING ior Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wail coving, rockery. x 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idie, Bradford, Yorks. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


| S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—-WEBSTER’S as above. 


eee FOR EVER positively by only once 
planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
Details from above address. 


d¥ied; for rabbits, pigs, sheep, etc. 


for Garden Pests, 


2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s.. 
Trade terms from— 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S:.. 
KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W.18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64page 
book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
free, — TRIMNELL, ‘The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 
Cardiff. 
Y ORK for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 
STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—‘* Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cans extra. “ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32k, 
per cwt.. Kegs extra: 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, Sa. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins tree.—Full particulars from Ww. 
OARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. J1. 


il 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TUITION 


pet eee Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 ewt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton’s, Chalfont 8. Giles. 


MISCELLANEOUS Ss 
IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 


for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEK'T STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


ARDEN WIRE CHEAP !!—Great for train- 
ing fruit trees, Tomatoes, Logans, Peas, Beans, Hops; 
arches, greenhouses, tying, fencing, ete. Strong, flexible, steel- 
stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, from 
17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post card 
to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 783, Albert Street, Lytham. 


AK LEAF-MOULD (100 years lay), 3s. 
per cwt.; 40s. perton. Direct from woods. Sifted in sacks. 
Free sample.—PLUCK, Dodnash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


OCKERY. — NATURAL ORNAMENTAL 


STONE from Mendip Hills, delivered by rail or road; 
trade supplied.—_PARSONS & CO., Knighton, Cheddar. 


USS TAN] BLATS, S7ervosi tha 13s, doz. 

Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 44ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
Canvas Mats, etc. Lists Free—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
Minster Street, Reading. 


OUR CROPS A YEAR may be obtained from 
Angora Wool Rabbits, and there is ready market for the 
wool. They can be fed on almost any surplus vegetable or 
even some weeds. Write for my book “Fur Rabbits for Profit, 
post free 1s.—E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


PLANTS, &c. 
OSES (STANDARDS) from 2s. 3d. each. 


Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s. doz.—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.L.), Surrey. 


ULBS from 5d. doz. Please send for List (free). 
—STEPHEN BENSON, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Charfield, 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri. 


culture Certificate), 10 varieties 5s. per 100, carriage paid. 
Send for list—A. BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. 
John, Wisbech. 


[OST EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 


stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Lavender, 10s. 100; Golden Privet, 
twice transp. Poplar trees, Euonymus, Scotch Spruce (Douglas), 
Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Lavender, Silver Privet, Arbor 
Vitz, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 2 ft. 
2s. 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz. : Gooseberries, Currants (Giant 
Black, Red), 3s. doz. ; Strawberry (Royal Sovereign), 3s. 6d. 100; 
Early Spring Cabbage, 1s. 100; Wallflowers, 50 ls. 6d. Carriage 
1s. Catalogue free, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Bushes. —E. GAYE, 
Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


((AMPANULA TELHAM BEAUTY, 94. ; 


Michaelmas Daisy Little Boy Blue, 10d. “Send for full list 
of plants.—_APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterboro’. 


INKS.—Improved Mrs. Sinkins, good plants, 
8s. 100.—D. J. SCOTT, Old Warden, Biggleswade. 


W ESTERN AMERICAN LILY SEEDS for 
Autumn planting; LILIUMS Bolanderi, Columbianum, 
Mumboldtii, Kelloggii, Parryi, Roezlii, Washingtonianum. 
ERYTHRONEUMS Giganteum, Hendersoni, Montanum, Paryi- 
fiorum, Revolutum. Packets 100 seeds, 2s.; 3 pkt., 5s.; all 18s,— 
YEREX LILY GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon, U.S.A. 
JIOLET CLUMPS for Frames. Princess of 
Wales, Amiral Avellan, 8s. 6d. dozen, carriage free, 
Violets and how to grow them, 7d. Copy free with each order, 
Full price list on application.—BALD WIN PINNEY, Ship. 
bourne, Tonbridge, Kent. 


| | ARDY PLANTS, Ornamental Trees, and 

Shrubs, Forest Trees, Ericas (Hardy Heaths), Herbaceous 
and Alpine Plants. Catalogue post free on application.—_SAMUEL 
SMITH, Slaghills Nursery, Tansley, near Matlock, Derbyshire, 


ae TULIPS, Monster Bulbs, Pride of 
/ Haarlem, 6s. 100; £2 5s. 1,000, carriage paid.—_LETISSIER, 
Manor View Vineries, Castel, Guernsey. 


ARDY EVERGREEN FENCING PLANTS. 
‘ —Cheap to clear. A few thousand surplus THUJA, 
LONICERA, MACROCARPA, Etc. Sizes 18 inches to 
4 feet. Splendid stuff, feathered to ground British grown, 
Prices from 5s. per dozen. List free.—S. HAGEN, Bough- 
spring House, nr. Chepstow. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ESS JENER.—Wanted thoroughly « experienced 


married man, second of five. Apply, stating full particulars 
to—MRS. H. FITTON, Island, Petersfield, Hants. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
He GARDENER requires post now, all- 


round experience, married, 2 children, also run electric 
light —C. FRASER, Irton Seamer, Scarborough, Yorks, 


ORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CLASSES. Many Testimonials. Coaching for all 
R.H.S. Exams. Write—W. WOODWARD, R.H.S., Northfield, 
Maidenhead. 


SALES BY AUCTION 


LEONARD J. MARTIN, A.A.L., 


Horticultural Auctioneer and Valuer, 
Market Square Chambers, STAINES. 


THE NURSERIES, ETON ROAD, DATCHET 
On WEDNESDAY, 24th OCTOBER, 1928, 


at 11 o'clock sharp, 


SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 


Bulbs in Variety, Herbaceous Plants, Rose Trees, Rock Plants, 
Clipped Box 'Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Palms, Fruit Trees ; 


AND 


‘“‘HIGH ELMS,” LALEHAM-ON-THAMES, 
MIDDX. 


On THURSDAY, lst NOVEMBER, 1928, 
at 11 o'clock sharp, 
CHOICE COLLECTION OF PLANTS 
and Sundry Outdoor Effects. 


Hydrangeas, Arum Lilies, Cyclamen, Azaleas, Hippeastrums, 

Pelargoniums, Deutzias, Abutilons, Schizanthus, Asparagus, 

Clivias, Red and Green Dracznas, Specimen Palms, Large 
Quantity of Chrysanthemums, Ferns, ete., etc. 


Catalogues of the Auctioneer as above, Telephone ; Staines 330, 


SITUATIONS 
VACANT & WANTED 


Advertisements are accepted in this 
section on the following terms : — 


2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), and 
6d. for each succeeding line. 


Three insertions for the price of two. 
Cash must accompany order. 


“TI am pleased to inform you that, 
through the advertisement in your paper, 
I have now got suited.”"—E. W. (Bunting- 
ford). 


“IT am glad to inform you I have 
secured a situation as Head Gardener 
to ————,, through my advertisement in 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’ *—A, T, (Pem- 
bridge). 


TO SECURE 
The Position for the Gardener 


or 
The Gardener for the Position 


Use the pages of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


ALUMS dews are begin: 
—this is the time to 
worms. Richards’ powder js 
traordinarily effective, but, } 
non - poisonous, will not h 
poultry or domestic pets. 06 
nurserymen, seedsmen, and flor 


RICHARDS’ WORM-KILL} 
POWDER 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, § 


PAPIPRPPLPPPD LPPLrLPPrPrer 


R. 530 


SS 

SANDWICH & DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL & GOTT 
GARDENERS’ SOCIETY 

37TH ANNUAZ SEO} 

Of Chrysanthemums, Fruit, Vegetables, eto,, 

WILL BE HELD on 
Wednesday & Thursday, Nov. 7th & 8th, 1 
SILVER CUPS, AND MANY CASH PRIZES _ 


Schedules may be obtained from Hon. Sec., R. CG. Tem 
21, New Street, Sandwich. 


” 


ro LIPS 


100 DARWINS in 10 named varietic 


Carriage eS /- Paid 
W. PROTHERO ("s2*>), Pitsea, Esse 


[peau 


i | AS 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 14 In. with rustiess wil 
12 in., 2/3 doz.;7 in., 2/-doz.; 14x 11n., 6 In. wires, 1/8 ¢ 
WATE@PROOF INK, 9d. and 74d. bott. OROWQUILLE, 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 64d. and 104d., postags 6x! 
Highly commended by R.H.S8. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHE 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


1/- per Line 


a 
Write for Special Quotations for 13 and 
Insertions. 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


FERTILIZER j 


gives good health to your crops — 


7 Ibs., 3/63 14 lbs., 6/= 5 28 lbs., 
obtain locally, direct from the works, 


CLAY & SON, 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :— 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


‘ 


vAra 

i "b. 

10/~; 56 lbs, 18/~; 112 lbs, 32/-. Oc, it unable to ntONDONG 
carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash by 8 ~ 
with order (except TINS). Pr, i | 


TRADE MARK ~ 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 — 


per 13, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ili 


haelmas Daisies 


‘or all the latest and most beauti- 
al varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


mum lll AD Dico bh ont 
Ves HARRIS'S ROSE TREES 
cr SOF OUS: 200,000 to offer at 9/- per dozen 
POWDER: 
aes My Catalogue describes more than 400 varie- 
si a ties, contains eight illustrations, and is post 


“WEED KILLER 


V N ee So eer 
T 1/3 tin makes 10 galls. 3/+ tin makes 25 galls Hl free from— 
§ BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN iT DI d by all Merchants, or direct from 


Luda,” (Dept.3) 51, Newland. Lincoln, | E. HARRIS, Cyprus Road Nursery, LEICESTER 


| 
jaan e ees On eneeressereesoer sees eeaees eanacseressr sarees reeeseseratennners 3 | 


ur Garden will 


niyits own Manere. | UNWIN’S SWEET PEAS 


[ed RPA eGran cll ober the Worl 


“ADCO” 


a simple powder, with the addi- 
tion of water only will convert 
/your lawn mowings, weeds, leaves, 


> -( 
st 
»( 
: z 
PONGANIG” FERTILISER = SOW IN THE AUTUMN FOR BEST RESULTS 
| x 
».-( 
{ iy 
»( 


NO BETTER QUALITY SWEET PEAS ARE OBTAINABLE, WHATEVER THEIR COST 


rich in humus, and superior to 


farmyard manure, ata cost of 44d. 
per cwt. Thousands of tons of 
| 


UNWIN’S “EXHIBITION” COLLECTION 


The Finest Value ever offered in Sweet Peas 


manure are made annually by the 
ADCO process. 


lewt. of ADCO makes 2-3 tons 


lof valuable manure. 


ae Model, the best white Powerscourt, soft lavenderilas 

a : } SacP se sdseveecevncseses ; Chiettain, best deep mauve. Maenet. salmon cream-pink. 
cecelerator : : Standard Adco : Sybil Henshaw, best blood crimson. Youth, white, picotee-edged rose. 

} a : H : : Olympia, deep rich purple. Mrs. Horace Wright, pink flush. 
Soe refasc), ; CASH 3 oo ae Sains : Charming, rosy cerise. Grenadier, geranium red, 

i “4/6 : WITH : MED ; Venus, light cream-pink. Ivory Picture, old ivory. 

ie aa 8). ; ORDER : are aa wes tie : Warrior, maroon self. Mrs. Tom Jones, delphinium blue. 
ii ts 15/~ 3 si itewiiin., °2. 22/a2 Price 3/9 the collection of 14 varieties, 25 seeds of each (350 seeds). Postage 
do : : or 2/- yd 2, ee » SECS Fy and ans gh Stra: 


bh) 
Nee _ eee he et Full Catalogue, containing full descriptions of all the leading Novelties and Standard 
S'rlage paid to nearest goods station Varieties, post free on application, 


jimable from all seedsmen, stores, etc., or 


LTD, 70° Harpenden, Herts. | W. J. UNWIN, F.R.H.S, “°27s2S0*" HISTON, CAMBS. 
OOOOH y ORO. OHO ONO ONG 


r ; 
nall Orchards WINDER’S 


For Finest Norfolk Grown 


No matter how small or large Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 

hs orchard, it pays to use Stictite Herbaceous & Rockery Plants, 

ee Banding Compound, and Best Quality Bulbs 

Winter Moth rises from the soil Satisfaction Cuaranteed 

Wy in October _ late September, Catalogues sent Post Free 5 
11 the females (being wingless) LD WINDER, LTD 

once crawl up the tree trunks in Sail NURSERIES, AOE BEES gE \ 
aa ; : : f ; 

Peg Post Begeeceee nt the Lingwood - Nr. Norwich Ov new Rose Catalogue & 


By banding the trees with Stictite 
the autumn you can prevent the eggs 
yng laid, and so avoid having to spray 
(the caterpillars in the spring. 


L Ib. of Stictite will do 9 to 12 trees 
about 8 in. diameter. 


as now ready and con- 


tains all the best Novelties, 
and a special feature is made 


of the fragrant Old World 


4 1b., 1/6 (postage 6d.); 1 Ib., 2/9 

(postage 6d.); 2Ib., 5s. (postage 9d.) ; 

41b., 10s. (postage 9d.); 71bs., 17/6 
(postage, 1/-). 


Roses, many of which are 


scarce and difficult to obtain. 

Greaseproof Paper, 5 ins. wide :— 

6 yds., 2d. ; 12 yds., 3d, ; 25 yds., 

6d.; 50 yds.; 9d ; 100 yds.. 1/6; 
200 yds., 2/6. 


: ao . of true reliability 
Write for Descriptive Folder Providing perfect, unvarying warmth PRICES : 


Stictite is sold by Nurserymen, RIPPINGILLES GREENHOUSE with stove) 
Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, HEATERS are trouble-free and eco- from 


Chemists, & Stores. Ifany difficulty, nomical in fuel consumption. Made 5 / 
t] 


George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, 


Est. 1796. 


please write to ABOL LIMITED, : E k 
11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. _ from start to finish in our Works at 


Birmingham and therefore spare parts ; 
are always available. Fit RIPPING- fa pie othe 
ILLES and SAVE YOUR PLAN TS. Ironmonger 


4 u 
Write for LIST ‘““O"’ POST FREE from 
J Rippingilles Albion Lamp Co.,Ltd. 
ASTON ROAD NORTH, BIRMINGHAM 
eS TA ES 


Catalogues 
Cultural Hints: 
Gratis —— 


DIANTHUS ROYSI, 1/6 ea., 15/- per doz. 

GENTIANA FARRERI,1/6 ,, 15/- ,,_,, 

IRIS RETICULATA, ist sized Bulbs, 3/6 
per doz., 25/- per 100. 


Alpine Catalogue sent on application. 


CASBURN & WELCH .°. CAMBRIDGE 


LILIUMS 


for 


Autumn and Spring Planting 


Lilium Seed Daffodil Seed 
New Catalogue for 1928-29 now ready 


Post Free on request 


BONE & CO., 
172, Easter Road, Edinburgh 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


Bedding, 
Raiser of new pedigree 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, 


Snow, Pots, &c. 


Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Roses. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. -PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WRITING ADVERTISERS 


WHEN 


J& 


POUUNDVVO DETTE 


5 


October 13, 


i 


WINTER WA + 


Will clear your trees of hibernating pests and eggs q 
the dormant period. Start the new year with 
healthy plants. 
Obtainable from all Seedsmen ete. 
Any queries gladly answered on application to. 
| GEO. MONRO. LTD., WALTHAM 


ne 
UHUNVULUUUUUQOQQQOONOQQ000000000000UTTUOUUEOUOOUUUUOGUEOOO UUEPELTUU EU 


Selected Dutch Bulbs 
JOHN B.VANDERSCHOOT, 


LTD. 
The Old Established Bulb Farms — 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 
Established 1830 


‘» 


Own extensive Bulb Farms (comprising over . 
400 acres) of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Irises, etc. 


Richly illustrated descriptive catalogue free 
on application. ; 


: . | ETM NUTT MM MMM AM LC UU WUD UU 
HAYWARD’S' EX 


Any firm who can give better value for money than can be got elsewhere should exhibit their Greenhouses. J 
Kingdom have now sen HAYWARD’S No. 20A, No. 22A, and No. 23, and their Heating Apparatuses at the above Show this year and proclaimed them better value than ever. We 
guarantee to supply them exactly as those that were exhibited, therefore you riow have a splendid opportunity of getting a good Greenhouse at the cheapest possible price that a gooc one can 
be supplied at. We supply everything of the best quality and finish, fixed up here in sections into its proper place and carefully numbered ready for bolting and screwing together again on 
delivery, 21 oz. glass cut to the exact sizes and angles for every opening, carefully packed in boxes with all bolts, screws, brads, zinc, and putty. YOU have nothing extra to pay for, we suprE 
everything. Carriage Paid to your address in England and Wales, also 500 miles from London into Scotland and Ireland, 10 per cent. extra, all at our risk. 


HIBIT AT ROYAL CHELSEA SHOW 


Thousands of readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from every part of the 


9 FTSMOKE PIPE 


No. 2 size BOILER 

We recommend this 

Heating Apparatus with 
pipes on two sides. 


fix on your Brickwork 


Prices of No. 22A. 


Carriage paid. Greenhouse. 
paid. 
Ready for fixing on your Long. Wide. 

brickwork. 7 ft. 5 fit. 

8 ft. 5 ft. 

Long. Wide. fae came COcET, 6 ft. 
10 ft. 7 ft. var aS 10 10 ft. 7 ft. 
12 fe 8 ft. 1910 0 10 ft. 8 ft. 
15 ft. 10 ft. 30 0 0 | 12ft - 8 ft. 
20 ft. 10 ft. ADO (0a 25. fits 9 ft. 
25 ft. 10 ft. 4920 x0 Bi) 15etk5 10 ft. 
30 ft. 10 ft. 0 10 ft. 


No. 22A. Span Roof Greenhouse to 


Prices of No. 20A 


. § If with rain- 
Carriage If with 4 in. by water gutters 
3 in. sleepers. | and down pipes. 

£ Ssexd. fiscal. £ *sugds 
838.0 0 31250 ON AZ.6 
SOD. | Onis 0 1 0 
iaiy oD ORAS 0 1 6 
15 10 O 017-20 1 0 
16 10 O 0 18 0 1 0 
17-10 0 | i: OG 1 0 
23:19, Om 1 “4e50 IT 6 
26 10 O Ye Bee 1 6 
O |) Sqti0r@ 2 0 


NOTE.—Wealso quote 
for 4 inch pipes on one 
stde. 
Carriage Paid. 
To suit | Heating Apparatus | Supply Heating 
Green- as above, pipes Apparatus with 
house on 2 sides. pipes on 1 side. 
Long Boiler. £s. d. Boiler. £s. d. 
7 ft. Nome aol10 20 a eNowiin 25 s0le0 
8 ft. No. 2 6 tT 40 No. 1 S50 
oft. NO. 2 ey 20n0 No:aly 35) 7 70 
10 ft. No. 2 i png tt 5) No. 1 510 0 
10 ft INO 207810) 0 No; Ze 6) 00 
12 ft NoAZine7 15) Olu oo. 26 10000 
15 ft Now 2) 8.10) 08 |e None a7- sO 
15 ft No. 2 815 0 No. 2 7 oe 0 
20 ft No:i2 5-900 Nos Zag Om0 
Price 36/- the set of six, a 6/- 5/- 


Price 
glass. 


Estimates for Heating any Size Greenhouse. 


OUR PORTABLE HAND LIGHTS, painted two coats, 
glass to slip in, made in the following sizes :—27 in. by 24 in., 24 in. by 
22 in., 21in, by 20in., 18in. by 18in., 16in. by 15in., and 14in. by 12 in. 


Phone New Cross 0180, and make your 
appointment for inspection any day and at any t 
Our works adjoin Crofton Park Station, electric & 
from St. Paul’s Station. Five mins. tram 
Forest Hill, Brockley; ten mins. New Cross Sti 


36/- the set of six complete, or separately at the prices, with < 3 dad OTH 
Orders over 30/- Carriage Paid 300 miles. Sore ap PN actor pte ours are the 
yledg i > Ona 
SPECIAL OFFER 21 0z, GLASS. rade, “We stronely advises ee - 
List post free if you mention this paper 


LIST OF HIGH-CLASS MOTOR GARAGES PO8T FREE if you mention this paper 


Immediate Despatch. 
Hundreds of Testimonials. 


Seat Post Curd or ’Phone New Cross 0180 for our List, Post Free. 


GOODS not simply FREE on RAILS, but Carriage Paid to YOU at our Risk. 


G. HAYWARD & CO., Brockley Road, London, S.E.4 


a 
q 


*. 


SE = TREES i nae ines 
in the Midlands. 
U | T a T R E E S oe Be tiode 
| icin Rea 
RU BS, etc. ‘Alpine Plants. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


Dept. C. 
| 4 


/DENHAM'’S BULBS 


_ For really good Bulbs 
at moderate prices send to 


WERT SYDENHAM LTD. 
ENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


#| List, with article describing the method of 
sying Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


SELECT NOW 


br Autumn Planting 


iit Trees, Roses, Alpines, 
_ Hardy Perennials, 
inamental Trees & Shrubs 


We offer an immense Stock of 
hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
'o name, at reasonable prices. 


iteresting descriptive Catalogues of 


each department on application. 
| 


200 acres under cultivation. 


iE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 


_ Barnham, Sussex 


y Wy Yj) 


e Household Collection o 


Bulbs for Fibre Culture 


Carriage 25 /—= Paid 
his Collection is made up of bulbs 
able for growing in fibre to make a 
Ucession of bloom from January to end 
{larch, It contains ;— 


6 Miniature Hyacinths, 

‘prepared for early 
flowering 

6 Miniature Hyacinths, 
as a succession to 
above 


18 Crocuses, two var- 
ieties 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ANTHONY ROOZEN’S Dutch Bulbs 


Direct from the Grower, 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, CROCUSES, IRISES, MISCELLANEOUS 
BULBS? tc 


Catalogue for 1928 (with cultural directions) free on application to :— 


ANTHONY ROOZEN, Bulbgrower and Exporter 


HAARLEM : 


: HOLLAND. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PEAT FUEL 


STILL PROVIDES THE 
MOST CHEERFUL FIRE 

Free from obnoxious fumes and emits a delightful 
aroma, “THE PEAT REEK” 


CREATES AN ATMOSPHERE OF ITS OWN 
USED IN ALL THE OLD ENGLISH HOMES: 


PRICES: 
In blocks, 8,000, £14; 4,000, £8 5s.; 2,000, £5; 
1,000, £3. 


Carriage paid within 150 miles; prices beyond, on 
application. 


PEAT MOULD 


INCREASES FERTILITY 
OF ALL ‘SOILS 
Richer in humus—the secret of plant growth—than 
Stable Manure or Leaf Mould. 


THOUSANDS OF TONS USED ANNUALLY 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL NOW, NATURE WILL 
DO THE REST. 


MORE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOM. 
Est. 1869 


DOWNER’S LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 
are now in splendid colour as seen 
from the railway. 
Mixed colours 18/- doz. 
Apply for catalogues— 
Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries 
Chichester 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


By Appointment 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d, each. 


No waiting! 


All orders executed 
the same day as 
received, 
State quantity of 
each size required 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd, 


The Pottertes 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


See =WORLD RENOWNED 
Some 1927 & 1928 successes: 


Three R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest ; ossible 
award) and two R.HLS. Awards of Merit. 
Gold Medal at Shrewsbury Show 


PLANT NOW 


(Aug.. 1928). 


6 Varieties of Daffodils 
and Narcissi, 6 bulbs 
of each 


6 Polyanthus Narcissus & 
Sufficient prepared fibre to grow them in. 


/€ specially recommend this collection to those 
| have not previously grown bulbs in bowls, 
use the varieties we have selected are thorough- 
jliable for fibre culture. 

A LARCER COLLECTION in proportionate 


umber of Bulbs for 21/- carriage paid 


|R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd., [ 
Pie Nurseries, LOWDHAM, Notts. : 


The following Collections are excellent value 
and good colours: 
2 |-, 30/-, 42/-, and ZO/- per doz. 
(named sorts). 
‘Award of Merit’? Collection, 17 
varieties, all received the A.M. at the R.H.S. 
Trials in 1925 - - for £3 7S. 6d. 


PEL.O= 
Phlox decussata. A fine selection, 9/- doz. 


For Illustrated Catalogue of above, 
also Begonias, Cyclamen,  Her- 
baceous Plants, Seeds, etc., apply to 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH 


vi GARDENING ILLUSTRATED October 13, 


B. & P. Garden 


No. H.75. 


CULTIVATUM 
ay PPARATUS ope 
Supplied with various arrangements 
of pipes for houses of any size. 
Write for copy of Catalogue. 
JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD. 
PREMIER WORKS, STOURBRIDGE 


(ae 
These frames are very high grade, and solidly built. Strong, © 
simple and exceedingly durable. . 

May be seen at our London Showrooms. . 
No. H.77. VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME, | No. H.75. MELON OR CUCUMBER 
Madewitheitherhinged orslidinglights, | Frame. Supplied in various sizes, — 


and supplied in various sizes. Illustra- : 3 
tion shows Frame with two sliding lights. Illustration’ shows\3 7 an adi, 


PRICES PRICES 


Rey, et Be ETS 1S. Gl eee a Sze 


Size 6 ft. by 4 ft. £2 ; 15 p 0 (1 light)... Ad 


(2 lights) as illustrated Size 8 ft. by 6 ft. £5 4 0 
With hinged lights 40/= and 67,6 respectively. (2 lights) as illustrated s ° 


We pay carriage to stations in England and Wales. Packing 
charged extra but allowed in full when cases are returned. y 


Write for Free Catalogue No. 764. 


@EG? N? (1540lLh 


PLA YER’S “Gold Leaf” 


Nowa ten PBOULTON & PAUL LTD amateur 


idon, where examples : : Greenhouses: 


N ( | ‘of B. & P. Garden: Tel st WW Telephone: : ' 

avy ut obacco : Frames, Green-: Ss Bpditon, fi NOR ICH Noe 851 : Write for § 
| houses, Motor Houses, : __ Norwich” (5 Lines) : ee 

(Rubb ed Ready for ‘Shelters, Poultry: LONDON OFFICE: 135-137 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 : Catalogue © 
: Houses, and Kennels : ‘ * ‘i Bae i ae : 
: : Grams : “ Boutique, Cent, London Phone : Central 4642 : No. 763 


may be seen. 


Smoking) is identical in ee ee : ee 
quality with the original 
PLAYER’S Gold Leaf 
Navy Cut, but it is put 


ap in a form which GARDENS and DESIGN 


saves the smoker trouble 
JoC.SSHEPHERD and 


PLAYER’S GASJELLICOE 63s. net. 


With the aid of over one hundred beautiful drawings and photographs 


Gold Leaf of famous gardens, old and new, explains the problems of garden 
design and the influence of such different factors as climate, soil, 
landscape, and history. a 


NA y WW CUT ‘‘ All who love a garden might read these pages and ponder them.’’—Journal of ‘. 


the Royal Horticultural Soctety. 
‘A very thoughtful and stimulating work.’’—Liverpool Post. 


Tobacco 
POR SMOKING ITALIAN GARDENS ~ 
of the RENAISSANCE | 


1. (CaSHEPHER Daand 
G  AMIELIMICOR 5 guineas net. 


Provides unfailing delight and assistance to all who. are interested 
in the planning of gardens, and in the wonderful gardens of Itaiy. 


‘“Many magnificent examples of Italian palaces and villas and their gardens are a 


admirably described and illustrated in this handsome book.'’’—Morning Post.. B 
e 
ERNEST BENN LIMITED i 
Z oz. Pocket Tin 2/1. BOUVERIE HOUSE, FLEET STREET . 


NOT411 


: 


ver 13, 1928 


BULEeS 


jnest Quality at Lowest Prices 


- NURSERY STOCK of every description. 
Jquiries invited. Write for New Bulb Catalogue. 


HN RUSSELL (Hampstead), LTD. 


yonshire Nurseries, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3 
‘ad Wellington Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8 


H 


. 
OU Le FOR 
§ and Hot SS SALE 


| (and Size Flowering Tulip Bulbs.) 
VIN TULIPS, Clara Butt, Farm. Saunders, 
; 36/-1,000. Mix. Tulips, 3/6 100 ; 30/- 1,000. 
S (Top Size Bulbs), Emperor, Empress, 9/- 100; 
_000. Lucifer, 8/6 100; 80/- 1,000. Pheasant Eye, 
1); £0/- 1,000. , 
DDAFFS., 4/6 100; 40/- 1,000. Fornaturalizing, 
=00 ; ‘= 1,000. 
\FLOWERS (from Carter’sSeeds). Strong plants, 
lood Red, Golden, Primrose, Purple, Vulcan, and 
+ Golden, Vulcan and Masath Golden, 8d. dozen, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. — : 
st of Bulbs and Plants free on application. Carriage 
yng free to any place in Great Britain on orders of 
‘than £1. Irish and Foreign orders free on boat. 
Small orders, please add 2d. in the 1/-. 


iC. PALMER, ‘eitancaa, 


‘TON ABBOT, S. DEVON 
i 


CHEALS’ 


REES AND SHRUBS 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
Plants, ete. 


(OME ann SEE 


or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 


andscape Gardening 
_CHEAL « SONS, uta, 


Crawley, Sussex 


oy, 
Ae # ghey O) . Mk. 


"RRY”’ Garden Manure is an organic 
anure for general purposes. It replen- 
i the soil with the Phosphates, Potash, 
pgen, and other foods that have been 
‘1 up by the growing plants during the 
«. Suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Vege- 
“S. Apply at the rate of 2 to3 ozs. per sq. 
jand digin. Gives remarkable results. 


A User’s Report: 

have had excellent results,’’ writes 
..H., Haverfordwest, ‘‘ Runner Beans, 15 
(es long when picked, not selected 
|\Parsnips, 3 ft. 2 inches... Car- 
ty 2 ft. GQins.... The Peas were 
Hent; 12 peas to the pod. The 
‘uts have been magnificent.’’ 

h., 3/95 28 lbs., 6/6; 56 Ibs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 21/6 
ae Seedsmen, Florists, etc., or carr. 
» from the Makers for cash with order. 
\.TON FERRY CHEMICAL & MANURE 
D., (Dept. C), Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886) 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WE CANT LIVE 
HERE. THEY USE, 
AUTO-SHREDS 


Simply light 

and walk away 

The Original Fumigating Shreds. Re- 
fuse Substitutes, they are never the 
same. Each 
No. 1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Ft. 6/= 
No. 2 do. 10,000 do 4/6 
No. 3 do. 1,000 = do. L/- 
No. 4 do. 2,500 do 1/9 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 


9g Sole Manufacturers :— 


wc W DARLINGTON & SONS LTD ZA- 
= HACKNEY, LONDON 


SLUGENE. STANLY’S 
SLUG-DEATH. Theoneand 
only Slug exterminator 


‘*Tused to spend nights with a lantern 
catching slugs. I gave three applications of Slugene at inter- 
vals of two or three weeks last autumn and have not hada 

slug or trace of one this year.” 
From “Gardening Illustrated,” 3rd July, 1926. 


Buy Slugene now and save the garden. 9d., 1/6, and 2/6 
per tin, of all leading seedsmen, florists, and retailers. 


H. STANLY & Co., Ltd., 98, Streatham High Rd., London 
Se Sele 


‘PUM CE TTO” 


(Regd.) 


Porous and Absorbent—Grow Bulbs, Plants, etc., in these 
Bowls, square Pots—Seeds and Miniature Gardens in the 
Paris. Success is assured. 


BULB BOWL, 103" diam., 54" depth inside, 10/6 


Well concealed Zinc or Copper Saucers, 8d. and 1/3 


Morvah House, NEWLYN, Penzance 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


“Crabbing” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 


Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 1 8 /6 
(Post free) 
C.W.O. or C.0.D. 

Send for Illuet. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwyoh, 
London, W.0.2 


Speolal Features :, 


Vil 


FLOWER LOVERS 


Your address for Dutch Bulbs is as always : 


U@5~ THE FIRST DUTCH BULBGROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Ryksstraatweg, HAARLEM (Holland) 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue which will be sent post free. 


TheJERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 


Write for Catalogue (Sent free) 


ROSE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


for the 


ai ie GREENHOUSE 


and for 


Autumn Planting 


Our stocks of Perpetual 
Carnations in 6in. pots 
running to bud for the 
cool or heated Green- 
house have never been 
surpassed, -whilst of 
BORDER CARNATIONS, 
PERPETUAL BORDER 
CARNATIONS, ALLWOODII, and the new 
ALLWoopiIt ALPINUS WE HoLD THE Most 
PERFECT STOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It is well 
illustrated and interesting. All sundries for 
combating Carnation pests and diseases are 
dealt with. Post free on request to— 


The 
leading 
Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 
Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 
P S.—For 2/- post free we will send you an 


elegant sample coffret of Allwoods Carnation 
Perfume and Toilet requisites. 


& CARNATIONS 


THAMES BANK IRON Co., Lid. 
THE “HEEL” BOILER 


IS ECONOMICAL IN 


FUELCONSUMPTION, 
AUN. D@hS i tH PG ie, Y 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
SMALL Griz A oi 
HOUSES, 

MADE mL Ni e451 Zs, 
HEATING POWER 
80-250 LINEAL» FEET 
OF 4in. PIPE. 


TYPE BOILERS— 
HOTWATER PIPES 
AND FITTINGS— 
VALVES, Ee: 


Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. 


Telegrams—Hotwater, Phone, London 


WE HOLD LARGE 
STOCKS OF OTHER 


VAS APA ALAS AMAT AV NS AVATAAT A 
se Bata 


AV ATAC ASAP. SAL ASACATAVATAVATAUATACAT AL ATAY. 
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DOBBIE’S 
SUPER 


SWEET PEAS 


Home-grown new crop 
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seed for present sowing 


SIX NEW VARIETIES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


oe 


Ty 
59 


avaa¥e" 


sare 


ss 


avs 
raves. 


7a 


iM Per 
: Seeds Packet 
~ FLAMINGO, cerise-scarlet... 3, ws 1/-  && 
CARNIVAL, rose-pink andcream... 12 1/- & 
IDYL, salmon-pink ... = Je 6b, 1/- 
KITTY PIERCE, lilac-pink... ee 1/- a 
REFLECTION, blue Big hy Bee 1, 
by WINNIEMORSE, pale cream-pink 20 1/- oe 


pt 
¥ 


a’ 
. 
Ke 


EY 


rave. 


SPECIAL G.I. OFFER | 5/6 
ONE PACKET EACH ABOVESIX } Post Free 


Above Collection with PINKIE, SUNKIST, 
and HERO added (15 seeds each), 6/6 


FOR THE SMALL GROWER 


OUR IMPERIAL COLLECTION 


Charming, Magnet, ok ee Special Value, 

dier, Constance Hinton, | 20 seeds of each 

Powerscourt, Warrior, Mrs.{ variety for 2/- 

Tom Jones, Youth. ) Post Free. 

Our Autumn Catalogue, containing full list of 

Bulbs, Roses, and Sweet Peas, will be sent 
post free on request. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


The King’s Seedsmen 
EDINBURGH 
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October 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


By Appointment 


FISONS 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR GARDEN AND LAWN 


EVERY lawn, even if it appears to be in 
perfect condition, should be fed now with 
a suitable fertilizer to compensate for loss by 
mowing during the summer. 


FISONS 
LAWN GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer) 


The most effective and safest fertilizer for 
grass. Contains foods in various forms and does 
not burn the grass. Quickly strengthens the 
root system, and produces dense, smooth, and 
hard wearing turf. Use 4 ozs. to the square 
yard, or 1 cwt. toa Tennis Court. 


Prices in Bags; 7\bs., 3/-; 141bs., 5/-; 
28 lbs., 9/-; 56lbs., 15/-; lewt., 25/-; Carr. Pd. 


FISONS’ 


LAWN SAND 


is prepared specially to eradicate clover, moss, 

and weeds. It also stimulates the grass. Use 

4 ozs. to the square yard, or 1 cwt. fora Tennis 

Court. Full instructions with each keg. 

Prices in Kegs: 14 lbs., 5/-; 28 lbs.. 9/-; 
56 lbs., 16/-; 1 cwt., 27/6. Carriage Paid. 


WRITE FOR FISONS’ BOOKLET ‘‘ LAWNS.” 
Shecially selected mixtures of 
Grass Seeds are Supplied. 

JOSEPH FISON & CO., LED. IPSWICH 


Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and 
43 Lawn Renovation. 


The 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF . 
GARDEN DESIGN 


IN THE SOCIETY’S HALLS, 
GREYCOAT 
VINCENT 
FROM OCTOBER 
OCTOBER 224thy 119289 4927-45, 


AND 
S..W3, 
17th TO. 


STREET 
SQUARE, 


17th ... 10 to 6... 
C8th FRc eth eet OOO 
20th eel tOLOn se 
D2 NGO Ors vet el ULL Oy ca 
24thacres nl to:5 AA. 


Zs. 
Is. 
Is. 


Season Tickets at 10s. 6d. admitting to Exhibition 


and Lectures 
22nd, sandy Zora: 


on October 


18th, 19th, 


FELLOWS’ TICKETS ADMIT FREE 


al 
October 13, 1g 
MMM 


Killiney Brooms 


UM Gorse readers will have seen at Chelseq 


beautiful new Brooms raised at Kil 

These include the finest bicoloured By 
yet raised—‘ Lord Lambourne”— with vivid sc) 
wings which contrast beautifully with the 
cream or primrose standard of the flower, 
“Dorothy Walpole’? (crimson) the most 
coloured variety yet raised. Both received the 
from the R.H.S. and this season the new “6 
Pearson" is being sent out, with wings of 4 
flower-red and standards of soft buff apricot ; 


_ madder carmine on the outside. 


The collection of Brooms grown at Kili 
comprises more than 40 varieties, and of the 
sorts half-standards can be supplied as wel 
bushes. All are established in pots, as the, 
not move well from the open ground. The ~% 
tion includes the beautiful old white Broom, 
cream precox, and albus precox, Cornish 0; 
(A.M., R.H.S.), the new Osbornii (raised at h 
Andreanus and its prostrate form, also ‘kewe 
Donard Seedling, Daisy Hill, and numerous ( 
lovely kinds suitable for the shrubbery and 
garden. 

Special mention must be made of late-flow 
kinds. Mount Etna Broom (Gentsta cetnensis 
one of the best, as it is so hardy and flowers 
in July when others are long past. Shar 
junceum (Yellow Spanish Broom) is undoub 
one of the finest of flowering shrubs, the large 
low flowers are fragrant and the bush never 
of bloom during Summer, continuing indeed | 
late Autumn, while Cytisus nigricans Carlie 
another graceful Yellow Broom of smaller gr 
and flowers from July to October. 

Now is a good time for planting Brooms, 
the full list. of sorts will be found im our 
shrub, catalogue, which is worthy of perusa 
all shrub lovers. — Wm. Watson €& Sons, 
Killiney Nurseries, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 

[Please mention this ; 


UUUNVUVOVAUAOVOVAUONAUVEVOUOOEDOOAOE TOTO DOOU EAE OE TEAST 


a 


éd. 
Od. 
6d. 
6d. 
6d. 


20th, 


1588—VoL. ik OCTOBER 3, 1928 Prepaid Annual Subscription 


” to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of * The English Flower Garden’’ 
7 INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


= 


THUS RIGIDUS ae +. 648 GLORY OF LEBANON, THE ... 649 Narcissus, double, Rip Van Winkle h i i = 
themums, new ... ... ... 652 HARDY FLOWERS AMONG THE 647 Orchid Show, Pouhcamiag? tae hak a See mee Soro ae andes 648 
storing... « 650 HERACLEUM MANTEGAZZIANUM, Pavia macrostachya os =e, 653: «~SSHOW, THE. ROYAL HORTICUL- 

3; Roysil_... ed a5 +» 650 FOUR STAGES IN THE LIFE OF 657 Phloxes, six perennial ... Pry: ... 660 TURAL SOCIETY’S GREAT 654 
(ITE JUNE, A—VI. ... F059 Hollyhock plants, preserving ... +. 660 Plants for herbaceous border to produce Sweet Pea novelties, impressions of the 

. gia Er ng | ese Ae He het Saeel el tee cn aie ce Ms ee oe pink‘and blueefiect Yi a | ..117 G60 1929 6a) aes : 655 
tions, R.H.S. ... = sea O4 1 iata (japonica) .., ses te 0 ants, watering... oss ost ... 648 Tables at exhibitions, decorated dining I 
3, splendid... oat as sae O52 Iris Stylosa not flowering... a cect esi} POMPON DAHLIAS IN DECORA- : Venetian Sumach (Rhus cotinins) ieee a 
, sino ornata... cr TOE Kinds and varieties oe a: ws 649 TIONS? ee oe 658 VITIS COIGNETLE , the,., e 
eee. «(65x Liliumauratum in theopen |... <.. 650  Rdses,’old HyP, 9, 2, ..c- ~. 632 . Wasps Bie ata ahs ac 
,in the scree asa ore see O52 Montbretias, the hardiness of the newer 648 Shrubs, berried ,,, Sd co | GF Zauschneria californica... 6 2 656 


Among the Hardy Flowers 


Coneflowers or Rudbeckias, Geums, Potentillas, Early Chrysanthemums that are not hardy enough, and a 
pretty but dangerous Veronica 


my garden Rudbeckia speciosa, or that it is not so difficult to arrange in the along and covers the ground with a close 
wmannii, as it is sometimes called, is garden. The colour of Mrs. Bradshaw is— carpet of green, with, early in the season, 
| making a brave show. It was more’ dare I venture to say it?—a little bit too a lavish display of pale blue flowers. But it 
some years ago, but it has suffered striking for the border, unless we can have must be kept severely down, and there must 
the favour shown to the new coloured a good lot of greenery about it to modify it. | be no compunctions about it. I have had it 
ijums. A friend of mine told me that With other scarlet flowers it does not har- in very poor, dry soil, where it apparently 
1 grown it upwards of forty years ago, monise well, and it is too great a contrast felt too thirsty to spread about, but on re- 
iat it had been well-known long before for other colours. .Of course, Lady Strath- moving it to good soil with a fair amount 
ime. I like the plant, which is of eden is of a different colour and cannot take of moisture it ran riot, and would soon have 
neat growth and has such a lot of its the place of Mrs. Bradshaw in that respect, crowded out and choked out other and 
s in autumn. These are a good bright but it can be used to more advantage, and  choicer plants. It is a plant which must 
», set off by the black disc or cone. its fine yellow flowers are a great asset to be given a place where it has plenty of 
ontrast is very effective without being the border for a very long time in the room to spread about without injuring any- 
onounced. season. thing else. Would that one could say nothing 


speciosa is about 18 inches high. My derogatory to this pretty, but dangerous, 
said that in light soil it had a tendency VERONICA REPENS. flower ! 
5m less freely. Here, in good, rather Of all the dangerous little beauties among An AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


loam, it is doing famously, and is a low-growing flowers, this is, I think, the 


ornament to the border in which it most promising, and I am suffering from 
Rudbeckia pinnata, here illustrated, its rampant habit. It is not rampant in the NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ther old favourite. way of height—far from it—but it creeps x ; 

2: : P* R.HS, Examinations 
. aaa hich h pee tare - HE Examinations of the Royal Horti- 
tag the flowers which have 8 ble cultural Society will be held in 1929 as 
pleasure this year have been the double eoleaee ae 


Potentillas. These Barren Straw- 
; were brought out somewhere about 
iddle of last century, and were very 
i for a while. Now they are not much 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 
Entries Close. 
General Examination ; 
(Seniors andJuniors).. Wed., March 2oth .. Jan. 14th 
Teachers’ (Preliminary 


but I visited a garden some time ae ene Rasanced) “rhs . Sat., March 23rd ., Jan. 14th 
: ces” as “ni : ationa iploma re- 
aw fine big clumps nicely staked an liminary and Final) .. Sat., May 4th cor eh. Ge 


with flowers. They need staking unfor- 
ly, or they would flop about too much 
e border. They seem most varied in 
, with good shades of yellow, red, and 
black, and some are prettily varie- 
in the colour of the blooms. I grow 
-and like them very much. 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Teachers’ Advanced .. Friday, June 14th 
N.D.H. Preliminary .. Tues. and Wed.,, June 18th and rgth 
N.D.H. Final .. .. Thurs, and Fri., June 2oth and 21st 


All entries, except those for the National 
Diploma, should be made on the form in the 
syllabus, obtainable from The Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 


Forthcoming Orchid Show 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s Orchid 
Show will be held in conjunction with the 
Fortnightly Meeting in the Society’s new 
Hall on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
30th and 31st. Amateurs and trade growers 
are specially invited to exhibit Orchids at 
this show, and the following cups and tro- 
phies are offered for award for exhibits 
staged by amateurs :— 

1.—The Schréder Challenge Cup, presented 
to the Society by Baron B. Schroder and 
offered for award for the best exhibit of 
Orchids shown by an amateur. Groups en- 
tered for this cup must be distinct from those 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 3 
re seems to be no attempt on the part 
sers of new early Chrysanthemums to 
is really hardy varieties which _would 
for a few years, without having to 
sate them annually by cuttings. The 
who told me about his old gardening 
when he grew the Rudbeckias also, 
ie about some old. Pompon Chrysan- 
ms which were much hardier than the 
, but they were too late for ordinary 
ting purposes, as they did not flower 
November. Now, why cannot we get 
r early-flowering varieties? It seems to 
at some of those we have now’ are SO 
hardy that a bit of time and trial 
give us what I advocate. Will some 


1 ? : i Ht P) . ee . 
_' Rudbeckia pinnata, a pretty plant about entered in competition for the Orchid Chal- 
Lapy STRATHEDEN. 3 feet high with deeply cut lance-shaped lenge Cup presented by the Orchid Trade 
ce the double Avens named Geum Lady leaves ; for groups of limited area. ; 
eden. One advantage it has over its The flowers are light yellow, with drooping 2.—A Challenge Cup presented by the 
essor, the glowing Mrs. Bradshaw, is ray florets and a cylindrical disc in the centre Orchid Trade for the best group of Orchids 
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Ceanothus rigidus, nearly 30 feet high, on an east wall at Burford, Dorking 


staged in a space not exceeding 60 square 
feet by an amateur who employs not more 
than three assistants in his Orchid houses, 
including the head gardener. 

3.—A Silver Trophy presented by the Or- 
chid Trade for the best twelve Orchids, not 
more than two of one genus, exhibited by an 
amateur who employs not more than two 
growers, including the head gardener, in his 
Orchid houses. 

4.—A Silver Trophy presented by the Or- 
chid Trade for the best six Orchids exhibited 
by an amateur who employs not more than 
one orchid grower or gardener. 

Entry forms may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
S.W.1, and all entries must reach him not 
later than by the first post on Wednesday, 
October 24th. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Scholar- 
ships, 928 


Mr. F. S. Bryant, of 20, Mount Road, 
Tiverton Hill, Bath, has been granted the 
Vacant Scholarship at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens at Wisley. This 
scholarship is tenable for two years, and 
carries remission of fees and a maintenance 
grant. The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
General Scholarship, of 450 a year for two 
years, has been awarded to Mr. R. E. Hard- 
wick, of the R. H. S. Gardens, Wisley, and 
the Knott Scholarship, of 430 a year for two 
years, has been awarded to Mr. W. Peters, 
also of the R. H. S. Gardens, Wisley. These 
two scholarships are awarded on the results 
of a special examination designed to test the 
candidate’s ability to profit by a course of 
instruction in horticulture. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Edttor ts 


not responsible for the 


Ceanothus rigidus 


CAN endorse everything that ‘ J., N. 
Wales,’’ says about the beauty of C. rigi- 
dus. He grows it on a west wall where it 
has reached to feet. When I first came to live 
at Burford, I asked Sir Harry Veitch to men- 
tion a few good plants for an east wall, and 


Views 


expressed by correspondents 


he mentioned this Ceanothus. The first two 
plants put in died, but we have now two 
plants which have been in the ground about 
eight years, and are now nearly 30 feet high. 
This is much higher than it grows in Califor- 
nia, where it occurs as a loose straggling bush 
about 14 feet high; it is scarce; so I 
am told, in its native habitat, Messrs. Burk- 


os 
October 13, 19 


wood have received an interesting hyp 
between C. papillosus and C. rigidus, 7 
promises well, but it must be remembe 
that while C. rigidus seems to like lime, 


papillosus is a lime hater. 


WILLIAM Lawrence: 


The hardiness of the newer Montbre) 


I was interested in Mr. Arnott’s notes 
the above, page 618. I am fond of | 
plant, but my experience with the ne 
varieties is very limited. Some years 
Mr. Pirrie, Dalhousie Castle, sent me a 
bulbs of Prometheus, of which I took gi 
care, for a year or two, lifting each auty 
and wintering in a frame, but as the res 
were by no means impressive I eventy 
left them in the border, and in two y 
all had disappeared. In the spring of ; 
a friend sent me a dozen bulbs of Sta 
the East, advising that I start them j 
box of light soil, and plant out in Apri 
May. I did so, and had a few flowers, 
in autumn overlooked the lifting of th 
and when the matter occurred to me a w 
after Christmas, | decided to leave 4 
alone and just see what would happen. 
due course every bulb sent up a shoot, 
quite a number have flowered, so it se 
very problematical whether all the vari 
are hardy, or the reverse. Of course, 
season’s trial can never be conclusive, | 
am again leaving the clump undisturbed, 
hope to note results next spring. 

By the way, it is seldom that the old M 
bretia Crocosmeflora has bloomed so b 
tifully as it has done this year. The elu 
are nearly 3 feet across, and have not | 
disturbed for many years. C. Bai 

Linlithgow. 


Watering plants 


It is years, I believe, since an article 
peared on the above, the most impor 
duty in successful plant cultivation. In 
early twenties, when working at Cannell 
Sons, Swanley, Kent, there were heatec 
guments in the Gardening Press on the a 
subject. How often one sees, when vis 
nurseries and private gardens, pots 
boxes filled practically to the top with 
with no chance whatever for the plat 
get a thorough watering. I well remel 


a foreman grower saying to me, “ No) 


Ceanothus rigidus at Burford — 


The habit of this shrub is all that one C0 
desire as a wall subject | 


‘a 
| 
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je you left off watering to get on with 
ork,’’ and quite recently a grower say- 
/ Let the boys get on with the watering 
ive will get on with the work.’? The 
, was that the watering was half done, 
quently the plants were never well 
». I maintain that watering and stoking 
ye two most essential duties to success- 
ant growing. JouN Mayne. 
lingdon Heath. 


The Glory of Lebanon 


[was once said, ‘‘ He who plants trees, 
Jnts for posterity.”’ Fortunately, this is 
re. The accompanying illustration 
4 a Cedar of Lebanon planted by the 
-’s greatgrandfather, which his daughter 
ver brothers used to jump over as chil- 
; The photograph was taken during the 
ater’s lifetime, before she had reached 
ge of four-score years. Several other 
Yedars planted at the same. time were 
; down or badly injured by the great 
swhich occurred on March 28th, 1916, 
-the ground had been softened by the 
i melting of heavy snow, but the tree 
shown fortunately escaped injury. 
cn Evelyn, in his great work on forest 
_ urged the planting of Cedars, and it 
‘probably at his suggestion that some 
planted in the Physic Garden at Chel- 
1 1683. In 1686 he wrote to Samuel 
) that ‘‘ the Plane and Horse Chestnut 
‘still uncommon, and the Larch, Tulip- 
and Cedar were scarcely obtainable.”’ 
i Hans Sloan for many years had taken 
‘reatest interest in the Physic Garden, 
‘expressed ‘‘ much wonder that the 
lis Montis Libani should there thrive so 
jas without pot or greenhouse it could 
jopagated by layers in the spring.’’ Of 
our Cedars here planted in 1683 only 
smained in 1904. It had become infested 
lfungus, which was rapidly spreading to 
( trees, and in this year had to be cut 
.. Until a few years ago many fine old 
irs were to be seen in the gardens of the 
i-west suburbs of London, but, alas! 
: gardens have now been cut up to make 
i for streets. 
lere is a story told of a Frenchman who, 
¢ travelling in the Holy Land, found a 
‘seedling Cedar among the great ones 
ie Lebanon, This he carefully took up 
lcarried in his hat. On the voyage 
storms were encountered and the water 
ran short. Each passenger had half 
Iss doled out to him every day, and this 
raveller shared with his little Cedar. 
teaching Paris the tree was still alive 
‘inches high. It was duly planted in 
lardin des Plantes, and in time it be- 
) the noblest tree in the garden. Infirm 
ged sat beneath its shade. 
lsoners in the néighbouring prison were 
by its beautiful foliage, seen from 
i barred windows. But this tree,. too, 
isappeared, for it was cut down to make 
‘for a railway. 
lf a century ago—that is during the life- 
of many of us—there were 400 in the 
} on Lebanon, some of which were said 
2,500 years old, but these, too, are dis- 
fring, and young ones should be planted 
but delay that they may still be ‘“‘ the 
y of Lebanon.”’ FP UR.FES. 
hton. 


districts, causing great loss in the fruit 
| especially the Plum, personal injuries, 
‘in one or two cases death, and a writer 
‘responsible for the statement that in one 
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village through which he passed half the 
population showed marks of disfigurement. 
It has occurred to me to suggest, albeit 
somewhat late for this year, that the de- 
struction of wasps is a matter that might 
well be taken in hand by parish councils, for 
the spoiling of so much fruit is a serious 
loss to holders, who look to the produce of 
their garden to pay their rent. One gener- 
ally gets plenty of wasps in very dry sum- 
mers, and I remember many years ago taking 
80 nests in the pleasure grounds and park at 
the place where I was then living, not an 
easy task when one had to rely on squibs and 
tar for respectively horizontal and perpen- 
dicular entrances. In these days with the 
aid of cyanide of potassium it is a far easier 
and more expeditious task, but the poison 
has, of course, to be in the hands of a 
thoroughly trustworthy person. One some- 
times comes across the statement in the 
Press that the ‘‘ wasp does more good than 
harm,”’ but it is doubtful if such writers have 
ever had to deal with it in its most trouble- 
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in Bain’s *‘ Stove and Greenhouse Plants,’ 
nor in Sanders’ ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing’? ? I remember Kew making a big 
feature of it about 1915-16 I think it was. I 
know Veitch, of Chelsea, catalogued it just 
before the war. Now, as far as I know, no 
one stocks it, but perhaps you can inform 
me where it can be obtained. It.is a 
real good’ thing and well worth growing. Is 
it by chance grown under another name? 
The powers that be seem very fond of buy- 
ing good plants under new names to the 
bewilderment and loss of poor amateurs. 
Can you recommend a modern book similar 
to Bain’s but more up-to-date ? 

Farnham, Surrey. F. AKEHURST. 

[We are unable to say where Erlangea 
tomentosa may be obtained. We have made 
careful search in stove and greenhouse plant 
catalogues, without success. This Composite 
is a native of tropical East Africa; it is a 
greenhouse shrub with felted leaves and the 
habit of a Eupatorium. It was introduced in 
1909. Growers of stove and greenhouse 


Cedar of Lebanon, the 


some forms, in, for instance, a house of ripe 
Grapes. It is not often that sashes are so 
constructed that one can fix on fine mesh 
netting at back and front so effectively as to 
exclude the wasps, and once inside there is 
nothing for it but muslin bags. There are 
various preparations on the market fairly 
useful in luring them to their doom, 
but 1 always found it was a question of 
Grapes just so long as they could get at 
them, the thin-skinned varieties being the 
most susceptible, and if one happened to 
have a bunch with an occasional split berry, 
Foster’s Seedling or Madresfield, there was 
an instant dive for it. I might add 
in connection with chosen Apples and Pears, 
that as it is very evident the pecking mis- 
chief is started by birds, a netting protection 
against the latter will save the fruit. 
Hardwick. E. BURRELL. 


Erlangea tomentosa 
May, I trouble you to tell me, if you can, 
where I can obtain plants of Erlangea to- 
mentosa, which, by-the-by, is not mentioned 


noblest tree in the garden 


plants are poorly served with books on these 
plants. So far as we are aware there is no 
current work on the lines of Bain’s ‘* Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants.’’—ED. ] 


Kinds and varieties 

The use, or rather misuse, of these two 
terms in show schedules is the main cause 
of disagreement among both judges and com- 
petitors, and there seems to be considerable 
confusion in the minds of the compilers of 
these lists of prizes. And yet there need not 
be, for it should not be outwith the ability 
of any horticultural society to understand 
that kinds and varieties are entirely different 
designations. While I am in entire agree- 
ment with Col. Wolley-Dod, see page 618, I 
hardly think that the ‘‘ rules of botany ” 
could be adopted for the purpose, being much 
too complicated for the average exhibitor to 
follow. Nor, for all practical purposes, is 
this necessary, if each society would take 
the trouble to plainly state in their schedule, 
what is meant by the two terms. For in- 
stance, there would be no sense in saying 
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“‘ Twenty-four Roses, at least 12 distinct 
kinds,’’ nor ‘‘ Twelve bunches hardy per- 
ennials, 12 distinct varieties.’’ In the latter 
case 12 varieties of Phlox decussata would 
be a legitimate entry, while in the case of 
the Roses there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in fulfilling the terms of the schedule 
if so worded. C. Brair. 


Pompon Dahlias in decorations 


HY so many persons are disposed to 

regard the Pompon Dahlias with dis- 

favour for decorative uses in a cut 
state, I find it very difficult to understand. 
I have grown these dainty little flowers on 
and off for many years, and for home decora- 
tion I use the Pompon Dahlias pretty fre- 
guently. I really begin to think that those. 
persons who are so ready to condemn these 
charming little flowers for decoration must 
know very little about them, or else their 
prejudice has caused them not to utilize the 
flowers as I have done for years. I grow 


about 15 of the better varieties and from 
The 


three to four plants of each variety. 
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everyone who has to arrange flowers indoors, 
the adjustment of the flowers in position is 
the simplest matter possible. Some decora- 
tors cover the open top of the bowl with a 
circular piece of open wirework such as is 
commonly seen in a Rose. bowl. By far the 
most interesting floral pictures are created 
by using flowers of diverse colouring, and 
if these be arrayed so that contrasts or blend- 
ings of colours may be brought in to effect 
really beautiful decorations, suitable for side- 
board and dinner-table decorations, in fact for 
any purpose where decorations of this kind 
could be used advantageously. Each flower 
should stand out uite distinctly and clear 
from its neighbour, and not one flower 
should be placed in the bowl unless 
it so to speak gives account of itself. If 
this rule be observed, crowding of the flowers 
is obviated. The flowers should not all be 
arranged at the same elevation, otherwise 
the bowl of flowers when completed, will 
be very formal and possibly somewhat unin- 
teresting ; instead, see that the flowers are 
arranged or adjusted at various elevations 


Pompon Dahlias as cut flowers 
These bright little flowers are most effective and easily arranged 


varieties are selected for their dainty form, 
and only the very smallest, of good and 
distinct colours, are included in the selec- 
tion. Some of the varieties are very rich 
in colour, and the florets not infrequently 
are of bright velvety appearance. The height 
of most of the better Pompon plants is about 
33 feet, and some even less. In. most in- 
stances the plants possess a bushy habit of 
growth and develop their blossoms in the 
greatest profusion. ‘The buds are produced 
so freely that it becomes necessary to slightly 
disbud them if blooms of the prettiest form 
are to be developed, and these on long erect 
stems. I must admit, however, that to cut 
the blooms with a small growth adhering 
and a bud or two developed thereon, the 
beauty of the spray is much enhanced. It 
is quite a simple matter to cut the blooms 
with stems from 12 inches to 15 inches in 
length, and with such material it is the 
easiest possible matter to make a beautiful 
decoration. 

Pompon Dahlias are seen to most advan- 
tage when arranged in bowls, and if there 
be placed in the base of the bowl one of the 
glass flower-holders, now known to almost 


so that relief from a formal outline may be 
assured. A few pieces of grass from field 
or hedgerow will be all that is necessary to 
give a finish to the picture. The addition 
of foliage other than the Dahlia itself seems 
to me to be quite unnecessary and is apt to 
spoil the picture. A few of the better varie- 
ties for decorative uses are the following :— 
Adelaide, blush, edged lavender; Bacchus, 
crimson scarlet; Electra, bright orange; 
Darkest of All, blackish maroon; Emily 
Hopper, bright yellow; Nerissa, soft rose; 
Little Beeswing, yellow, heavily edged red; 
Glow, pale coral, very distinct; Mavis, rich 
glowing red; Raider, primrose yellow; 
Johnnie, deep maroon crimson (lovely form) ; 
Tommy Keith, cardinal red, tipped white ; 
Girlie, rosy-mauve; Ruby, ruby crimson, and 
Tommy Laing, purple, tipped white. 
Highgate, N. D. B. CRANE. 


Storing Dahlias 
Re reply issue September 29th, page 629, 
‘Keeping Dahlias’’ can be done, for we have 
kept ours quite successfully for a good many 
years past, but I think perhaps H. G. C. 
North-Cox failed by reason of ‘the straw, 


. others. 


October 13, 


and consequent dryness of the tubers 
lifted, it is as well to leave as mt 
on them as they offer to hold; put thep 
boxes and in single layers only, the; 

them, and pack in between the tt 
Cocoa-nut fibre, or I daresay sifted | 
would do. I am inspired to write 
cause last year we went abroad for 
worst of the winter, leaving caret, 
the house who interfered with th 
Dahlias. In order to take some of th 
each containing one layer only of 
they put others on top of those w 
ranged. The result was that the low 
rotted and were destroyed, while t 
ones, too much in the air, dried — 
perished, though covered with pap 
C. North-Cox might try some of hi 
garage, packed in Cocoa-nut fibre, 
tollows ‘‘ E. A. S.’s”’ plan with © 
Our way is less trouble, which m 
its favour ! M. R. Wr 

Bath. 


—— In reference to the article 
Dahlias, page 629, perhaps the 
may be usetul to H. G. C. North 


Stake out a piece of ground the § 
quired to store the tubers, giving th 
a good dressing of soot. Store the 
the manner that is practised in stor 
toes, sprinkle each layer with soo 
them over with good clean wheat 
then dig a trench all round the heap ¢ 
the soil all over the straw, with the ex 
of a small portion at the apex—at tl 
let some straw stand out. I have ¢ 
with perfect results. : 

Freshwater. 


The note by “‘E. A. S.73Gmm 
ject, on page 629, has left me in 
the replanting, under the special 
described, to be done in a nursery k 
the permanent quarters where 
are to bloom next year? If the 
they to be left as planted, or are 
taken up in the spring and repla 
and at what time? Would it be 
let them alone altogether on an 
wall border where they are now di 
ordinarily well and trust to 
the winter there? 

Bournemouth. 

[If you lift your Dahlias wh 
blackened their leaves and store 
a cool but frost-proof shed for the 
will be on the safe side. A little 
among them will keep the tubers ; 
thus enable them to start av 
spring. The writer of the 
to was evidently storing his plan 
tered reserve border and transp 


in spring. ] 


Lilium auratum in the op 
I send a photograph of a Lili 
(unfortunately not sharp enoug 
duction, Ep.) grown in the op 
my garden at Forest Hill. I 
special attention beyond bei 
good sandy loam and leaf m 
fertilizers were used. : 
It has turned out a remarkabl 
ing 42 blooms on one flower s' 
occurred to me that this resul 
interest to your readers and enc 
in the cultivation of this beautiful 
rant Lily. R 
Forest Hill, S.E. 


i 


& 


Dianthus Roysii 

In reply to your correspondent M 
Fisher, issue October 6th, page 632 
sider we are the firm who showed 
of D. Roysii at the Chelsea Show 
he refers. ; 
D. Roysii is, we believe, named 
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richard, of Maurice Prichard and Sons. 
also showed at the same time Dianthus 
tus ‘‘ Lois.”” This is a special form 
ed at Mont Cenis, and is quite dis- 
from the ordinary type by its dwarf- 
sind reverse colour. We have called it 
eglectus ‘‘ Lois.”’ It is therefore a 
yy name only. CasBuRN AND WELCH. 
nbrid ge. 

) 

tated dining tables at exhibitions 


qve been greatly interested in the letters 
wring in your valuable paper on_ the 
Ation of dinner-tables at exhibitions, 
'm much in sympathy with the article 
sptember 29th, page 621, by Anne 
‘lugh, but there are other points that 
‘st themselves to me, as follows :—I 
. Committees could greatly help to 
ify the matter by being more explicit in 
ording of the schedules and by insisting 
ie work being done on points. I would 
ist that points be awarded for the fol- 
ig:—First, the absolute cleanliness of 
sused. Second, the suitability and ap- 
ince of the vases. ‘Third, the perfect 
, and arrangement of flowers and foliage 
| Fourth, the condition of the flowers, 
used, so that nothing that is past its 
for in any way inferior for its kind is 
| Fifth, all else being equal I would 
‘nly allow extra points for the quality of 
looms. 

yelieve if those points were definitely 
in schedules it would greatly simplify 
matter, and by judging the tables on 
ts the public would then be able to fol- 
ithe judging, and, incidentally, judges 


/"ompon Dahlia Adelaide (life size) 


Thite edged rosy pink. Note the depth of 
the flower head 
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A selection 


of Pompon Dahlias 
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From left to right the blooms are Adelaide, Glow, Tommy Keith (top), Raider (bottom), 
Johnnie, and Little Beeswing 


would have to be more careful in making 
awards than is often the case at present 
when judging table decorations. 

‘* NORTHERN Horvtus.”’ 


Gentiana verna 


The articles on Gentian verna are most 
interesting, and as one who has been fairly 
successful with it, I heartily agree with Mr. 
George May, issue September 29, page 619, 
as to the method of growing the plants from 
seed. 

I have done so for a good many years 
now; sowing the seed as soon as ripe, and 
pricking off the seedlings into boxes and 
pans directly they have made their second 
pair of leaves. At the end of 18 months or 
two years, when I have chosen the place to 

lant them, I take out the bottom and one 
side of the box and slip the seedlings into 
the prepared site. If well watered in the 
growing season, they flourish and grow into 
huge mats, which flower magnificently. 

Our soil here is good loam, not too heavy, 
and they revel in it, without the addition of 
any leaf soil or sand. I have just sown this 
year’s seed and hope soon to have a fresh 
lot to prick out. Plants collected in the 
Pyrenees last year have also done very well. 
They were nursed on in boxes of soil and 
sand, and since I have put them out in the 
rock garden, have made nice clumps. 

There is no doubt that the closer they are 


planted, the better they grow, as, when found 
wild, they are always growing in close turf 
among other plants. Here, however, there 
seem to be few small enough plants to put 
with Gentiana verna that do. not quickly 
smother it, and planting close together has 
the same effect as in Nature, 

I generally top-dress the plants in the 
spring and again in September with a little 
old potting soil that has been through a fine 
sieve. BEATRIX STANLEY. 

Sibbertoft, Market Harbcrough. 


—— 1 am much interested in the letter on 
Gentiana verna, issue September 29th. I 
have failed with three plants, but after read- 
ing what Mr. G. May, of Caterham, said, I 
went out and looked at my remaining plant 
of G. verna, and to my great delight and 
surprise I found what I believe to be a flower 
bud!!! Thank you for the article on 
Meconopsis Baileyi; I hope to grow it next 
year. A. C. 

Sidley Sussex. 


Gentiana sino-ornata 


It is not surprising that, as commented 
in your issue of October 6th, page 637, 
‘‘ Gentiana sino-ornata held the field among 
Alpines ”’? at the Autumn Show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. I have frequently 
said to garden lovers that I considered it 
the best new hardy plant we have had for 
many years. Its beauty is undeniable, and 
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its ease of propagation and accommodating 
ways give it a strong claim upon the many; 
while its late blooming is a decided advan- 
tage in a plant which can stand so much 
frost without injury to its flowers. Towards 
the end of September, when this Gentian was 
in bloom, 16 degrees of frost were re- 
corded in this neighbourhood, but G. sino- 
ornata did not suffer in the least. Last 
winter it bloomed until early November, 
when we had even more frost than that re- 
ferred to. It is a much more satisfactory 
plant than G. Farreri, and, although effect 
alone is not what the lover of alpines gener- 
ally seeks, the pale colour of most forms of 
G. Farreri does not show up in the rock 
garden unless in a mass, whereas that of 
sino-ornata is superb seen even in but small 
plants. In some soils G. Farreri also as- 
sumes a yellowish colour in autumn before 
the flowers are over, and this detracts from 
its appearance. One does not like to pass 
adverse comment upon such a_ beautiful 
flower, especially as it bears the name of 
such a man as Reginald Farrer, who was of 
inestimable service to flower-lovers, both by 
his search after new plants and his illumina- 
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Old H.P. Roses 


At the recent Autumn Show of the 
National Rose Society, in the box classes 
grown in Scotland, was a fine bloom of the 
Rose Duc de Rohan. Would any of your 
readers advise me to again grow a few of 
the best of the old H.P. named for exhibit- 
ing the box classes? G. SPEIGHT. 

Market Harboro, 


[Several of the old H.P. Roses, if well 
grown, can still give a good account of them- 
selves on the show bench. In Scotland are 
frequently seen superb blooms of such old 
Roses as Ulrich Brunner, Susanne Marie 
Rodocanachi, Sénateur Vaisse, Alfred 
Colomb, Captain Hayward, Helen Keller, 
Horace Vernet, Hugh Dickson, Margaret 
Dickson, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. C. Shar- 
man-Crawford, and Xavier Olibo. Several 
of these give by far the best blooms on 
‘‘maidens.’? This is specially so with the 
last-named. | 


Double Narcissus Rip Van Winkle 
In, 1889 or 1890 I received a bulb of the 
dwarf double Daffodil named Rip Van 


Border Chrysanthemums are flowering well this year 
A bed of Normandie at its best 


tive writing which have given such an im- 
petus to the cultivation of alpine flowers. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Gentians in the scree 
There are several Gentians which are 
quite at home in the scree, and actually are 
safer there through the winter than in other 
parts of the rock garden. : 


Amongst these may be mentioned G. acau- 
lis in its various forms and colours, G. Far- 
reri, G. pyrenaica, G. sceptrum, G. verna, 
and its improved form G. v. angulosa, G. 
brachyphylla, and also under certain condi- 
tions Gentiana sino-ornata. There is also a 
new hybrid between G. lagodechiana x G. 
Pneumonanthe, which does well in the scree, 
and is altogether a desirable plant. 

It would be very interesting to receive the 
experience of readers with regard to other 
species, among which might be mentioned 
G. hexaphylla, G. prolata, G. Purdomii, G. 
Veitchiorum, G. stragulata, G. Froelichii, 
and G. Przewalskyi. 

Can the above be successfully grown in 
the scree? F. H. Fisuer. 

Rugby. 


Winkle, from the late Mr. W. Baylor Hart- 
land, of Cork. In his ‘‘ ‘ Original’ Book 
of Daffodils,’ etc., published in 1889, an 
interesting brochure which lies before me as 
I write, Mr. Hartland gave as an alterna- 
tive name that of Minor fl. pl., and says it 
is ‘a little gem for naturalising in light. 
shallow, gritty soils and turfy pasture, just 
planted not more than 2 inches in depth 
and allowed to starve and become natura- 
lised. The blooms are small in shape like a 
Pompon Chrysanthemum, and of a_ rich 
golden yellow, but if over-fed or planted in 
cold, deep soils they become spoiled and are 
produced in a green state. On my ground, 
grown in grass it is perfection.’? My bulbs 
of Rip Van Winkle were left behind when 
I sold my then garden in 1905, and since 
then until now I have lost track of this 
miniature double Daffodil, which is exactly 
as described by Hartland. 

It is now listed by Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
and I have been glad to procure it again 
and hope to see it in bloom in spring. Rip 
Van Winkle, however, is not the double 


form of Minor as stated by Hartland, the’ 


latter being of a soft yellow, while Rip 
Van Winkle has narrow pointed petals of 
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light yellow, shading to a deeper dik 
wards the base, and always with a glia 
shade of green, and in rich soils is a 
entirely green. Rip Van Winkle is nos 
scarce and its price, in consequene 
paratively high. It was quoted by 
at 3d. per bulb, 1s. 9d. a dozen, and » 
per hundred; while its price now is 3 
bulb and 21s. per dozen. S. ARNorr, 


New Chrysanthemums 


A good number of new Chrysanthemy, 
were placed before the Floral Committee 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, at 
Horticultura! Hall, Vincent Square, We 
minster, S.W., on September 26th, 7 
Committee were very discriminating and. 
a high standard for their awards. The { 
lowing each received a First Class Cert 
Catena uy 

OPHELIA.—A promising disbudded vari 
about 5 inches in diameter. Colour: Mat 
pink with lemon reverse; height about 
feet; good for indoor flowering. Shown 
Mr. H. Shoesmith, Junr., Mayford, ni 
Woking. ; 

GOLDEN SEcurItTy.—This is a market floy 
of much promise. The florets are fai 
broad and incurving, building a useful floy 
of incurved form; about 5 inches in diamet 
Colour: Golden yellow; height 33 feet t 
feet. Shown by Mr, J. Barrell, Brid 
water. ‘ 

F. J. Woops.—An attractive flower ab 
5 inches in diameter, having florets of ¢ 
dium breadth, twisting at the ends. 1 
colour may be described as orange bron 
Height, 33 feet. This variety should be g 
for market as it is seen to advantage wi 
disbudded. Also shown by Mr. J. Barrell 

AUTUMN GOLD.—Another flower of prom 
of a bright golden yellow colour. Height 
feet to 4 feet. Shown by Mr. C. T, Kippi: 
Mayland, Elthorne, Essex. ES 4 

MERRIBRON.—This is essentially for mark 
and when disbudded evolves flowers abou 
inches in diameter. The florets are bri 
and build a flower of pleasing reflexing for 
Colour : Bright chestnut. Shown by Mes: 
Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, Heston, Ho 
slow. 

There were only two Chrysanthem 
seedlings submitted to the meeting of 
Floral Committee held on Monday, the 
inst., and the following variety receiver 
First-class Certificate:— ~~ : 

RED Rover.—A pretty little spray 
should be grown in the outdoor bor 
out disbudding. The flowers are 
about 23 inches across, the florets 
and they build a pretty decorativ 
anthemum, each flower borne on a 
wire-like stem. Colour, deep vel 
nut. Shown by Mr. H. Shoesmitk 
Mayford, near Woking. D. Baa 


Splendid Gazantas 


In these days this fine old be 
is seldom seen. It has narrow 
leaves with flowers 3 inches acro 
did tangerine orange colour wi 
stripes of almost pure black. It b 
all the summer, making a splen 
colour either in rock garden or 
is not quite hardy and requires the f 
of a frame. ; 

Gazania montana has done well 
sunny summer suiting it. It cam 
in May and lasted till Septembe 
very beautiful show. The flov 
variety are larger than those of G. 
and are of a creamy white, lar, 
centre, and two black rings at the base 
the petals. It is very free flowering — 
makes a fine show the summer through, : 
is fresh when other things are a bit wot 


a 


< 
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Vitis Coignetize 


E illustration shows a sheltered 


seat 
a little stone-walled garden. The 
mdsome Vine which covers it was 
| some years ago from Hillier and Sons 


is Thunbergii. However, in Hillier’s 
satalogue (which, by-the-by, is a full 
iluable book of reference) it is now 
be Vitis Coignetiz. The bold foliage 
ietive all through the summer, and its 
) colouring is gorgeous. 

Vine is a strong grower, and, in its 
_ position, has to be spur pruned in 
‘and cut back at intervals during the 
wr to keep it in bounds. It needs more 
0 show its full beauty, as may be seen 
ivetye, where this and other hardy 
are growing over big old Apple trees. 
n making the framework of a shelter of 
nd care should be taken to build it 
10ugh ; 73 feet should be the minimum, 
ise your seat will loolk shut in and 
ing. It is also an advantage to pave 
ound under and immediately in front 
seat. 

‘borders on either side of the sundial 
yse borders, but unconventional ones. 
oses are planted in detached groups of 
of a kind. At the back are bushes of 
ramid Rosemary at regular intervals, 
front clumps of a large-flowered dwarf 
der. The middle spaces between the 
roups are filled with Darwin Tulips 
“ing, followed by single mauve China 
i and the front is edged with grey 
his way the borders always appear 
ied, and, when the Roses are in bloom, 
ok their best in the setting of Lavender 
osemary. (snes Camm ay 
shire. : 


e Venetian Sumach (Rhus 
cotinus ) 


old-fashioned, but none the less hand- 
shrub is this Rhus, which, ornamental 
seasons, is especially so when crowned 
ts feathery inflorescence towards the 
part of the summer, in which stage it 
1s for some time, and again in the 
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Vitis Coignetize over a sheltered seat 


autumn by reason of the vivid tints assumed 
by the leaves before they drop. The colour 
acquired by the decaying foliage will depend 
to a considerable extent upon the position of 
the plant, as if in a somewhat dry and ex- 
posed spot, the leaves are much more richly 
coloured than is the case where the plant is 
in a_ situation more conducive to rapid 
growth. Few if any shrubs are more suited 
to plant as an isolated specimen on grass 
tham his, as it will form sa well- Balanced 
bush, totally devoid of any stiffness or 
formality, and the lowermost branches will 
extend for some little distance from the 
parent plant, not far it is true, but quite 
sufficient to form a desirable edging to the 


Roses and Rosemary and Lavender are grown either side of 
the sundial 


central mass. I was never so much struck 
with the beauty of this Rhus as on one occa- 
sion when I unexpectedly came upon a fine 
specimen just at its best, whose bright red, 
wig-like masses of inflorescence were lit up 
by the rays of the declining sun and formed 
a beautiful summer picture. CP. 


Berried shrubs 


Berried shrubs can be made full use of 
in many positions of the garden, and provide 
colour over the late autumn and_ winter 
months. As individual subjects in the shrub 
border many appear at their best provided 
they are allowed plenty of space to develop. 
Pyracanthas, of which coccinea Lalandii 
is the best, are very suitable for wall decora- 
tion. Including also two of the finest Berberis 
species, B. Darwinii iand B. stenophylla, 
which make splendid hedge plants. There 
are many low-growing and spreading species 
of Cotoneaster that are valuable in the rock 
garden, the Pernettyas, Gaultherias, and 
others, which will provide colour over the 
late autumn and early winter months, when 
other plants look drear and drab. For the 
keen gardener such shrubs provide consider- 
able scope to make an effective display in his 
garden. Joye dial. 


Pavia macrostachya 


The name of A®sculus parviflora, which 
has to a considerable extent superseded the 
older title of Pavia macrostachya, though it 
may be botanically correct, scarcely does 
justice to this beautiful flowering shrub, 
which is quite distinct from anything else in 
our gardens, and flowers too at a time when 
hardy shrubs in bloom are but few. In a 
cool, fairly moist soil this Pavia is one of the 
most beautiful shrubs we possess for planting 
as a single specimen on a lawn, as it will 


then form a large hemispherical mass, 
clothed with deep green foliage, against 


which the spikes of white flowers stand out 
very conspicuous. The long protruding 
stamens form the prominent feature of the 
inflorescence, and as the flowers are arranged 
in a cylindrical manner the entire spike has 
a good deal of the Bottle-brush character. 


Mamillaria micromeris, native of Mexico, a fine specimen 
about 45 years old, English grown from seed 


Note the annular rings 
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Cephalocereus senilis (the Old Man’s Head) 
Shown in a collection of succulents by Mr. Sydney Smith, 


Enfield 


The Royal Horticultural Society's Great Autumn Show 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 

These were freely shown. In-one corner 
of the building a pretty group was set up by 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, 
S.E. The setting-up of his flowers was 
excellent. He has good sorts, such as N. A. 
Barr’s Pink, N. B. Wonder of Colwall, Little 
Boy Blue, Margaret Ballard, and Freedom. 
Helianthus Monarch was well shown in this 
group. 

A central position was occupied by a 
group set up by Mr. T. Bones, Cheshunt, 
Herts. Several Asters were duplicated in this 
group. However, we were pleased with such 
as Aster Amellus, Queen Mary, A. A. Wein- 
holtze, A. A. Lorna, N. B. Snowdrift, Grey 
Lady, Mrs. George Munro, Blue Gem, Maid 
of Athens, N. A. Barr’s Pink, and other 
interesting varieties. 

Mr. W. Wells, Jun., had one of the most 
attractive displays of these plants, and he 
staged them most effectively in handsome 
bunches. Noteworthy examples were Aster 
N. B. Wallkden’s Pink, Maid of Athens, 
Royal Blue, Countess, Little Boy Blue, Em- 
press of Colwall (double), Margaret Ballard, 
Snowdrift, Ethe! Ballard, and other good 
varieties of this type. There were many 
other beautiful Asters in this splendid group. 

A distinctly artistic group was put up by 
Mr. Ernest Ballard, Colwall, North Malvern, 
in which some quite choice sorts were shown. 
Of the N. B. type the most striking varieties 
were Maid of Athens, Little Boy Blue, Pow- 
der Puff (double), Cloudy Blue (double), 
Anita Ballard, Margaret Ballard, Queen of 


(Concluded from page 640) 


Colwall, Blue Eyes (grand), Wonder of Col- 
wall, Duchess, Ruby Tips, Lavender, Coun- 
tess, and numerous other beautiful varieties. 


GLOXINIAS 
On the dais was a noteworthy group of 
Gloxinias, shown by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading. Here in undulating mounds 
were masses of this firm’s strains of Glox- 
inias, represented by such varieties as Azure 
Blue, Pink Beauty, King George V., Duchess 
of York, Spotted Hybrids, Her Majesty (a 
lovely white self), Beacon, Meteor, Royal 
Crimson, and Duke of York. The Gloxinias 
were arranged on mossy banks, interspersed 

with Adiantums in variety. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
well merited the Gold Medal awarded to 
their group of tuberous-rooted Begonias. 
The plants were well grown, and showed 
highly developed blooms of the better double 
sorts at present in cultivation, A few of 
the best were Corientia (rich rosy-salmon), 
Albatross (white), John Mercier (orange), 
Mrs. D. B. Crane (blush), Queen of the Bel- 
gians (salmon pink), J. W. Pyman (velvety 
crimson), Lady Cory (rich terra-cotta), 
Hilda Langdon (pink), Mrs. Ruth Ward 
(beautiful rose pink), and Mabel Langdon 
(rich salmon). The group was interspersed 
with Ferns and Bamboos, and in front wit 
Ferns and Panicum variegatum. 


GLADIOLI 
A grand display of Gladioli was made on 


the dais by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd, 
bech. For so late in the season it wa 
markable. The flower trusses were 
and the colours pleasingly diverse. The 
ter varieties appeared to be Victor, 
H. E. Bothin, Pride of Haarlem, } 
Shaylor, Iwa, Romance, King Pearl, \ 
City, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Evelyn Kirt 
and Byron L. Smith. 


CLEMATIS 


At both ends of the hall were staged cl 
ing groups of Clematis, all growing in 

At the east end of the new hall, M 
Geo. Jackman and Son, Woking, put 
most interesting series of Clematis, \ 
was a source of much interest tO 0 
Noteworthy examples were Empress 0! 
Mrs. Hope, Marcel Moser, Beauty of 
cester, Crimson King, Fairy Queen, 
Geo. Jackman, and The President. Mess 
R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, had theit § 
at the west end of the hall, and very t&@ 
was it in its arrangement. The sorts 
stood out from the others in Our OP 
were Marie Boisselot, Comtesse de Bout 
Crimson King, President, King Gé 
Mrs. Geo. Jackman, Lady Northeli 
Cholmondeley, Jackmanii superba,” 
of India, Ascotiensis, Prince 
Nelly Moser, Mme. E. Andre, and 
Balfour—a delightful group as — 
combination with other climbing plant 


HARDY FLOWERS 


Under this heading there is inclu 
large number of miscellaneous exhibi 
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a variety of plants were staged. In 
instances Michaelmas Daisies pre- 
ed. Col. Gavin Jones, Letchworth, 
imposing exhibit, which included such 
‘as Asters, Kniphofias, Heleniums, 
ous Phloxes, and other useful plants. 
ticularly handsome group was shown 
rs. M. Prichard and Sons, Christ- 
Hants. Bold and handsome were the 
ve subjects. We much admired the 
quality of the single Pyrethrums, 
fias, Asters, Heliopsis, Liliums, Gla- 
da beautiful lot of the better Mont- 
This was a most noteworthy exhibit. 
‘ge and comprehensive display was 
y Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., Shirley 
ies, Southampton. Bold masses of 
own Asters in variety, Lobelias, Core- 
Auriculata superba, Erigeron, Rud- 
| Sidalcea, Aconitum, and a host of 
leautiful subjects well merited the high 
of a Silver Gilt Flora Medal. 
Irs. Barr and Son, Covent Garden, 
jput up an imposing group, mostly oi 
limas Daisies, Aster N. A. Barr’s Pink 
bod, as were Aster Amellus King 
feand N. B. Little Boy Blue, Maid of 
and Ethel Ballard. Gaillardias and 
plants were also in evidence. 

land mass of Michaelmas Daisies was 
| by Messrs. Bunyard, Maidstone. 
jwere set up in bold masses and re- 
fed the better sorts. We noted such 
is N. B. Little Boy Blue, Grey Lady, 
lrift, and Royal Blue. Of the Bessar- 
type there were good examples of 
ph Goethe, Hermann Lous, General 
ing, King George, and a good seedling. 
$b. Kelway and Son, Langport, had a 
ft of Gladioli- and some single Pyre- 
ls. The former were very showy. The 
Hill Nurseries, Reading, put up a 


group. 


HYBRID PINKS 


srs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
showed hybrid Pinks in pleasing 
'. Their Allwoodii alpinus were very 
'set out in rockwork, showing their 
bility for this purpose. Pretty sorts 
‘Wendy (pink), Puck (auricula-eyed), 
a, Tinkerbell (pale pink), and Titania, 
ere noteworthy sorts. Their representa- 
’ Allwoodii Pinks included several very 
things. 


| 
2~»halogramma elegans. Award of 
Merit 


Shown by Oliver and Hunter 
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The new double-flowered Colchicum Water Lily. 


Award of Merit 


Impressions of the $929 Sweet Pea Novelties 


By ‘‘ East ANGLIAN ”’ 


O further proof is needed of the im- 

mense popularity of the Sweet Pea than 

the demand for novelties during their 
first season. The fact that only a compara- 
tively small number of the many new varie- 
ties introduced every autumn ever become 
firm favourites makes little difference. Pos- 
sibly too many are placed in commerce which 
are not improvements on_ existing kinds; 
there may even be some which are decidedly 
inferior, but we have had the same state of 
things ever since the late Henry Eckford’s 
time, and Sweet Peas are no worse offenders 
in this respect than any of the other popular 
flowers. Considering the perfection of form 
and colouring which has been reached, only 
a confirmed pessimist would deny that the 
percentage of novelties which ‘* come to 
stay ’’ isremarkably high. Very few new Sweet 
Peas can truly be termed useless and not 
worth garden room; they one and all meet 
with some measure of approval even though 
it may not be general. What pleases and 
attracts one may be unattractive to another. 
All growers do not look for the same quali- 
ties. At the National Sweet Pea Societies’ 
Trials this year I overheard two totally 
diverse opinions expressed as to the merit of 
a seedling (which, by the way is being sent 
out this autumn) within the space of about 
a minute. An exhibitor remarked ‘‘ That’s 
a fine Pea, it would make a very weighty 
bunch ”’?; then along came a lady who, with 
barely a glance, dismissed it as possessing a 
colour which she strongly disliked. After 
all, in what other flower can novelties be 
purchased so reasonably; most of the new 
Sweet Peas are offered at 1d. per seed, none 
being naore than 2d. The real enthusiast 
derives a great deal of pleasure in trying-out 
those of the season’s. novelties which attract 
him, and (unless his experience is negligible) 
does not expect something extraordinary from 
every packet. I noticed in the correspondence 
columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED some 
little time ago (I think a late spring number) 
a letter in which the writer complained that 


the catalogue descriptions of Sweet Pea 
novelties were. very much exaggerated. 
While I would not say that there is no 


shadow of justification for this statement, 
on the whole our raisers’ descriptions are 
accurate, and one cannot very well hold them 
to blame if they emphasise what they con- 
sider to be the good qualities of their. novel- 
ties. It must be remembered that, in the 
long run, it is the raisers’ reputation which 
suffers if he describes his new Sweet Peas 
‘“ not wisely, but too well.’ 

In the following impressions of the 1929 
novelties I have endeavoured to convey: a 
little more information than is contained in 
their catalogued descriptions. Most of them 
I have seen growing, and in some instances 
an opportunity of comparing them with 
older varieties of approximately the same 
colouring has not been neglected. They are 
arranged in alphabetical order, for conveni- 
ence, with the introducer’s name given in 
brackets. 

ApmiRAL Beatty (Messrs. G. Stark and 
Son).—A navy blue self, which is claimed 
to be the best dark blue. All the deep blues 
suffer to a certain extent under rainy or chilly 
weather conditions, but this new Pea may 
well be an improvement in this respect. It 
should be compared with Fortune, Royal 
Blue, and Commander Godsal. 

AmBAssaDoR (Messrs. Atlee Burpee and 
Co.).—I have never seen this Pea, which is 
described as a clear deep rose-pink on a deep 
primrose ground, the colour deepening in the 
centres of petals. It will have to be of more 
than usual merit to displace the beautiful 
modern cream-pinks. ; 

Ascot (Messrs. F. Cullen and Sons).—A 
very beautiful Pea, which should become 
popular. The colour is a charming shade of 
pink, clear and bright, somewhat like 
Supreme, but deeper, while the size of 
bloom, length of stem, vigour, and placement 
are everything one could wish. I can recom- 
mend it confidently as a valuable addition to 
the pinks, numerous though they may be, 
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BiuE Bett (Messrs. Robert Bolton and 
Son).—There is need for a good mid-blue of 
the Mrs. Tom Jones—Bluebird—type, and I 
feel quite sure that in Blue Bell we have 
an improvement on these old favourites. The 
colour, bright delphinium blue, is fine, while 
for size and vigour I feel sure it is an advance 
in this colour section. One of the best novel- 
ties of the year. 

Boy Bue (Messrs. F. Cullen and Sons).-— 
From memory I would say that this is a 
shade or two deeper than Mrs. Tom Jones, 
but just as bright. It was the winner of the 
Carter Challenge Cup at the 1925 N.S.P.S. 
Trials, which, of course, was given for the 
nearest approach to the true gentian blue- 
tone we want so much in our Sweet Peas. 

Cameo (Messrs. Robert Bolton and Son).— 
A distinct combination. Ivory white ground 
overlaid in the centres of petals with deep 
pink of an unusual tone. 

Carnivat (Messrs. C. C. Morse and Co.). 
—This may appeal to many, but, frankly, 
it is too ‘‘cold’’ in colouring for my per- 
sonal taste. Not that it is dull, on the con- 
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Pea Sincerity, although not quite the same 
tone of colour. 

EvizasetH (Mr. F. C. Woodcock).—A dis- 
tinct and very pretty novelty which I liked 
very much at the N.S.P.S. Trials. The 
colour is light soft lilac flushed on a cream 
ground, really the cream ground counterpart 
of Lilac Queen, which was sent out by the 
same raiser two years ago.. I have seen a 
cream ground ‘‘ rogue”? or two in Lilac 
Queen and suspect this is the origin of 
Elizabeth. This is a novelty well worthy of 
a trial. 

FLaMING JUNE (Messrs. Ireland and Hitch- 
cock).—Reserved for the Gold Medal at the 
N.S.P.S. 1928 Trials; a vivid scarlet-cerise 
which does not fade or burn in the brightest 
sun. Compared with the popular scarlet-cerise 
Grenadier, the newer Pea is slightly lighter 
and brighter, a very fine splash of colour in- 
deed. Needless to say it is robust in growth 
and large flowered. 

FLaMInGo (Messrs. Dobbie and Co.).— 
Described as an _ orange-scarlet, heavily 
shaded cerise, this must be compared with 


Belladonna Parkeri alba, for which Mr. A. Worsley, Isleworth, has been 
awarded a First Class Certificate 


trary the effect is bright and gay, and I 
would say the Pea is well named. Bright 
rose-pink (there is a trace of carmine) 
heavily overlaid on a cream ground, giving 
quite .a ‘jazz >) effect: 

CuarM (Mr. J. Stevenson).—Of late years 
there has been quite a large number of cerise 
coloured Sweet Peas introduced, some of the 
best coming from this raiser. With their 
warmer tones it is hardly to be wondered at 
that they have largely usurped the position 
formerly held by the rose and carmine varie- 
ties. There is no doubt about the real merit 
of Charm, which two years in succession 
has received high honours at the Scottish 
N.S.P.S. Trials. It has all the attributes we 
like to find in a novelty combined with a 
beautiful colour, glowing rich red cerise. If 
there is a Sweet Pea in sight which is likely 
to replace Charming in public favour, it is 
Charm. 

CuerrY Ripe (Messrs. G. Stark and Son). 
—Described by the raisers as a deep red 
self, quite distinct between scarlet and crim- 
son. A matt cherry red, deep, and reminding 
one of the cerise Kitty Curtis and the older 


the deep cerises of the Gloricus—Daventry 
class. I would not say that the colour is 
anything extraordinary, but where it is re- 
markable is in its vigour. Five-bloomed 
sprays are almost the rule rather than the 
exception when it is grown well on the 
‘“ exhibition ”’ or ‘‘ single-stem ”’ 
is quite sun-proof and a novelty which will 
most certainly please the average grower. 

GeEoRGEOuS (Mr, F. C. Woodcock).—This 
is not unlike the above novelty Flamingo, 
an orange-scarlet with cerise shading, very 
vigorous, very large flowered, long-stemmed, 
and sun-proof. Useful alike for exhibition 
and ordinary garden and home decoration. 
It was in good form at the N.S.P.S. Trials, 
and I noted it down as a very promising 
seedling. 

Honour (Mr. J. Stevenson).—This should 
be compared with the bright crimsons Char- 
ity or Unwin’s Crimson rather than blood- 
crimsons’ of the ‘Sybil Henshaw—Red 
Gauntlet type. It will most probably be 
generally conceded as an improvement on 
Charity, etc. 

Ipyt (Messrs. C. C. Morse and Co.).—One 


system. It | 
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of the best of the 1928 novelties, a deep 
salmon-pink or cream ground—after the 
of Miss California, but deeper in colour 
of better form. Seen in the bunch it is eh 
ing indeed, a colour which one feels 
satisfy all tastes. I warmly commend 
all Sweet Pea lovers. 

INTERNATIONAL (Messrs. E. W. King 
Co., Ltd.).—Quite a new shade of may 
deep rosy mauve self which would not 
far to go to become a light purple. It is 
large, long-stemmed, and vigorous, 


Kia Ora (CHERRIO) (Messrs. G. Stark 
Son).—Deep red maroon which turns a] 
black as the flower fully develops, | 
not, to my knowledge, seen it, but the r 
tell us that when the sun is on it the ¢ 
reminds one of a glass of old port. 


Lirac Time (Mr. J. Stevenson).—W} 
pretty name for a lilac Sweet Pea, 
‘Time is described as a lavender lilac, } 
is quite different from other lavender 
such as Powerscourt or Gladys; there 
suspicion of mauve, the mauve whic 
found in some Violas. It is quite di 
from any other Sweet Pea I know. 


Lotty (Messrs. Andrew Ireland and Ff 
cock).—As far as I am aware I hav 
seen this novelty, which is described i 
following terms: Wings clear pink, stat 
a beautiful shade of salmon pink. 

Manpatay (Mr. H. J. Damerum).—An 
which I have not as yet seen. The 1 
describes it as a rich glowing petunia ce 
distinct, and giving four and five 
flowers on long stems. 

Montrose (Messrs. Robert Bolt 
Son).—A soft yet rich pinkish ¢ 
is quite distinct from any other 
similar colouring. A fine robu 
producing massive looking blooms 
stems. Undoubtedly it will prove 1 
fine exhibition Pea and I think the 
will appeal to the large’ majority of 0 
growers, 


(To be continued.) 


For the past three months the 1 
walls here have been ablaze with this 
flower, indeed in many instances thé 
are borne in such profusion that all) 
the wall is lost to view. = 

Many of the plants responsible 1 
delightful effect have been undist 
the last 17 years to my knowle 
therefore it does not get tired of i 
quick as many things do. 

To-day it is as handsome as — 
looks like going on in this bea 
so long as its roots are left alo 
established it requires no further ai 

It may be of assistance to Fr 
describe the positions of these pl 
which are growing between, and 
tops of, retaining walls built to 
walls and borders at higher level 

The stone is composed of block 
stone common in the district, % 
merest particle of soil between the | 
prevent the stones rocking. Th 
laid between the blocks as the \ 
erected, and in time fill up every fi 
bracing the walls together with the 
A sun lover this plant certainly is 
the walls are facing full south. 

Why do we see such a brilliant 
rarely? It is an old plant, but ju 
the accounts of visitors who have 
tonished at its beauty this year, there | 
appear to be some difficulty in establi 
it, and to such I would say, obtain ‘ 
roots in October, pot them up, and ke 
a cold frame during winter, planting 
out early in April next year. 


Sussex. E. Mark 


IF 
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) FOUR STAGES IN THE LIFE OF HERACLEUM 


jracleum mantegazzianum 


1TH the exception of the Gunneras 
[here is no hardy garden plant that 
gives such an impression of gigantic 
( both of bloom and foliage, as this 
Sow-parsnip. The older Heracleum 
tum was a grand thing, but H. 
(azzianum surpasses it, not only in 
jsize, but in ornamental detail, for the 
»f the leaves are more sharply and 
snely toothed, and the whole plant is 
velier and more glossy green. It is 
sas a biennial, but from the seedling 
' takes two years to come to blooming 
ch, when the leaves measure 4 feet 
‘and the great head of bloom, a sym- 
‘| cluster of umbelliferous flower 
- round a larger one in the centre, form 
@ inflorescence 4 feet across in a stem 
( high, towering up from the mass of 
s foliage. It will grow anywhere except 
edriest places, but is happiest in moist 
che finest effect is when it is on the 
| of a piece of water in whose surface 
‘lected with a background of some kind 
ic foliage. The illustrations show the 
mr-old plant at various times, all of 
of good effect. It sows itself freely, 
sedlings appear towards the end of 
try; a month later they are in full 
i} continuing to gain strength and size 
| the early summer till the great bloom 


ser : 
Third week of July: In flower 
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MANTEGAZZIANUM 


Second week in May: Making handsome foliage 


is full in the middle of July. It is a native of 
Abchasia, one of the small Russian pro- 


In September: The end of the flowering 
season 


vinces on the Black Sea at the western end 
of the Caucasian range, 


Ge J: 


In October: The dried flower stems 
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Southern and Midland 


Main crops 

Now that growth is finished Carrot and 
Beetroot may be lifted without delay. © The 
timely lifting of each of these crops is especi- 
ally necessary on cold soils, as such soils 
tend to coarseness in the Beetroot, and often 
cause splitting in’ the roots of Carrots. 
Should these roots have to be stored outside 
plenty of sharp sand should be used among 
them to minimise losses from decay. 


Sea Kale 

Crowns required for early forcing have 
benefited greatly by the favourable weather 
and should respond fairly readily when potted 
or boxed. Should any crowns not be suffi- 
ciently ripened, assistance may be given by 
lifting the plants about half-way out of the 
soil so that light and air may have a better 
chance. Then in about 1o days’ time or so, 
complete the lifting of the roots and leave 
them on the surface of the ground to finish 
off. 


Celery 

The moulding up of this crop, even the 
late batch, may now be completed. As pre- 
viously advised, thoroughly pulverise the soil 
before working it-well in amongst the plants. 
It is essential that all the late rows are well 
banked up with a good slope to throw off 
the heavy winter rains. 


Spring Cabbage 

Plants put out a short time previously are 
looking very well and growing nicely. ‘Take 
the opportunity on a dry day, and when the 
condition of the soil is favourable, to use the 
hoe lightly amongst them, At the same 
time make good any gaps so that the plants 
may get a start before the ground gets very 
cold. 


Root pruning hardy fruit trees 

This important operation may briefly be 
explained as one carried out with the aim 
of increasing the fruitfulness when dealing 
with fruit-bearing subjects: The next six 
weeks is the most favourable period for doing 
the work, and although it is often extremely 
difficult to see to all matters in a garden 
just at the most favourable moment, a special 
effort is worth while for this particular opera- 
tion to try and cope with it during the time 
mentioned, as this will then permit the sub- 
ject to get fresh roots at work before winter. 
The actual work consists in taking out a 
trench several feet away from the stem of the 
tree, naturally varying according to age and 
size of tree, and carrying out suggestions 
generally as advised for indoor Peaches, etc., 
see issue September 29th. It may be advis- 
able to add that should such pruning have 
been decided upon for a very large tree it 


may be wise to do half-way round this season 


and watch results. 


Gladioli and Begonias 

Both of these should be lifted for winter 
storage. The former may be shortened 
somewhat and afterwards tied in bundles 
and hung in an airy frost-proof structure or 
packed in boxes of sand and placed in such. 
Begonia bulbs are best laid out to dry on 
stages or shelves where frost is excluded. 
When the tops have become detached the 
roots may then be stored: in sand or fine, 
dry, light soil in boxes. 


Anemone japonica 

The wonderful show these old-time favour- 
ites were making in floral gardens recently 
on the Dorset and Devon borders prompts me 
to say a word in their favour. Those who 


subjects. 
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require a late summer flowering subject 
should certainly include them. The site 
chosen for them should be a_ particularly 
shaded one, and they delight in plenty of 
moisture. I may add that they resent fre- 
quent disturbances, but appreciate a good 
mulch of decayed manure and leaf soil, 
which may be given some time during the 
winter. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

These useful plants are making a wonder- 
ful show this season, no doubt owing to the 
delightful weather which has been so con- 
ducive to firm ripe wood. An effort should 
be made where the plants are massed to 
prolong the flowering season as much as 
possible, and it will be necessary to use mats 
or other covering over some skeleton frame 
arrangement on cold nights as a protection 
for the later flowering varieties. 


Potting Primulas 

The main batch of the Chinese Primulas 
should now be ready for their flowering pots. 
These plants appreciate a fairly light and 
good compost, and the potting should be 
moderately firm. For general decorative pur- 
poses pots 43 inches and 5 inches are suit- 
able. The Malacoides Primulas, which are 
most excellent decorative subjects, should be 
brought along in batches as required, and 
some of these plants will flower splendidly in 
quite small pots. 


Ixias 

These are also excellent for each of the 
purposes named above, and there are many 
beautiful varieties. After potting five or six 
crowns in a 48 size pot, stand in a cold 
frame, covering the latter until growth 
starts. These plants should always be grown 
cool. H. TURNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Hardy plant borders 

Michaelmas Daisies and Heleniums have 
been rather effective in the hardy plant bor- 
ders in conjunction with other late-flowering 
It is worth while, if necessary, yet 
to give the Asters a little more 
against wind and rain—the blooms will go 
on for some time yet in the absence of severe 
frost. At this season inferior varieties of 
these ought to be marked for removal. In 
most borders self-sown seedlings are certain 
to escape observation at cleaning-up times, 
and almost invariably the flowers of these 
are insignificant and weedy. Such things as 
Delphiniums, Lupins, and similar plants 
which are now on the point of resting may 
be divided and replanted. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that, when dividing, the outside 
parts of the shoots are always the most 
vigorous, and these ought to be used. 


Strawberry beds : 
Beds which are to be retained for another 
season should now.be cleaned down. The 


“plants ought to be freed from runners and 
the lines can be lightly pointed. 


Blanks 
should be made good and, by and by, a 
mulch of well-decayed manure laid between 
the lines will be of service. 


Schizostylis coccinea 

The Kaffir Lily is rather showy at this 
season, especially when it is grown in a 
bed or massed in a border. Apart from its 


use in such, S. coccinea makes an admirable | 
pot plant for the cool or - unheated green-. 


house. When so grown the flowers are, of 
course, clearer in colouring and the foliage is 


‘prefer, when starting the Vines, 


- Fallen Apples ' 


-to crawl out and escape to wor 


security © 


‘strong buds likely to produce | 
- blue by artificial means I expr 


““ bluing ’? preparations on 


The kitchen garden 
: and early spring months, 


“a scarcity seedlings from t 


‘nel, Tarragon, 


_available either in a green 0 


free from the minute black spots wh 
especially in a damp season, rathe 
from its appearance. The variety 
Mrs. Hegarty is, by many, pre ferr 
type. a 
Plants for forcing b. 


Those who possess good and I 
lished clumps of Spirzas, Die 
bilis, and Solomon’s Seal will fi 
grown clumps force equally as 
ported ones. At the present time, 
the foliage dies down, strong pi 
to be marked for this purpose. — 
these may be lifted, potted up, ai 
temporarily at the foot of a south 
ing care, naturally, that in such a 
they do not suffer from lack of mo 


Pot Vines 


Inquiries concerning the cultivation 
Vines, in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, are 
: ve 

uncommon, and, it may here be said, if 
Vines are strong and well ripened they 
bear a crop next season, In the meanti 
have the canes cleaned and top-dress 
pots after carefully removing some 
old soil. A good fibrous loam to wh 
been added a little Thomson’s Vine 
will be found satisfactory. The Vir 
not make root movement until the 
buds, start into growth, but the 
by no means be allowed to become 
the Vines can be started in a gent 
round about the New Year they 
ripen their crop early in June. Iti 
however, to prolong the period of 
as possible, and if I had a choic 


the pots in a bed of leaves which B 
ing off a little heat in order to induce ti 
to grow as rapidly as possible. . 


These ought to be regularly gat 
more particularly in gardens or — 
which are known, or suspected, to 
with the Codlin Moth. If. win 
lying the larvz of this pest have | 


during another season. Greas 
winter moth are, of course, usefu 
who do not trouble to gather fal 
goty Apples are hardly likely to 
trouble of grease-banding their tr 


Hydrangeas Ke 

No one nowadays ever appe 
too many Hydrangeas, and in- 
young stock old plants which 
after flowering and which 
strongly should be potted on. | 


garding the question of m 


the m 


but where such are desired 


will effect the purpose. 


No one, especially durin 
without Spinach, and if there 


will transplant successfully 
‘done at once. Little things 
Basil, and 
occasionally in request, and 


state. Late dishes of Green Pez 
welcomed ; and to provide such I 
found a better variety than Au 
must, to be quite satisfactory, be s 
in May, and well thinned, s' 


mulched. s Meg 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightslige 
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On Cristalo, where Ranunculus glacialis grows 


Near Monte Piano 


| A DOLOMITE JUNE—VI. 


‘i next thing we found on this memor- 
ie expedition was Ranunculus glacialis 
tif. Spreading out in little clumps of 
y deeply divided foliage over the shale 
{quite by itself—a thing apart—with 
i;ground save the loose stone chippings 
wich its thick white roots dug so deeply 
1 water. Standing clear of the little 
) of foliage its flowers were firm, 
\clips, creamy white and exquisitely 
« by ridges of soft brown hairs. The 
Jowers become even more beautiful, 
w take on a Rose-red tinge that flushes 
t here and there on the inside of the 
Quite near the Ranunculus, and grow- 
che same sort of shale, we had our first 
‘of Geum reptans—a huge thing for 
ight it grows at, with great spreading 
| 


ae 


“unculus parnassifolius collected in 
| the Dolomites 


Ise 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
\ 


| 


(Continued from page 611) 


runners that ramble about like a Strawberry, 
and which provide the surest means of know- 
ing this species from montanum. The 
flowers, too, are brilliant yellow, borne on 
tall, reddish stems, and have the distinction 
of being the largest of all the high Alpine 
flowers, except, perhaps, Papaver alpinum. 
This, indeed, was growing with the Geums, 
and was often to be found lower down as 
well, growing actually in the paths. It is a 


delicate, helpless-looking little thing, and has 


an attraction all its own. It looks far too 
frail for the rough, barren places that are its 
home, and perhaps this is partly what makes 
it so appealing, the masses of big, round buds 
clustering in the centre, and warm under 
their covering of reddish-brown, silken hairs, 
the crinkly, papery flowers balancing on 


The Marmolata presented a full face 


to us, its miles of rolling snowfields 
appearing close at hand as they lay 
shimmering in the sun 


the waving stems above them. The frond- 
like leaves form a greyish cushion amongst 
which the buds curl up before they suddenly 
shoot up into flower. 

Saxifraga oppositifolia was another exqui- 
site little denizen of these shale slopes, trail- 
ing along in mats over the loose surface, 
with its royal purple making brave colour, 
especially near the yellow Poppies and Geums. 
In the rocks just above this fruitful moraine 
there was Androsace helvetica—the flowers 
only just visible as little, glistening points of 
white—yellow-eyed and nestling: into the 
tight cushions of foliage against the rock. 
Then, of course, there were the Gentians, on 
the rocks verna and brachyphylla, both of 
the same glorious metallic blue, but brachy- 
phylla having its leaves pressed as tight and 


Arnica montana (Mountain Tobacco) 
collected in the: Dolomites 
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scale-like to the stem as the foliage of a 
Cypress. Contrasting wonderfully with the 
Gentians came the massed yellow of thou- 
sands of humps of Draba aizoides ; and these 
two made most of the colour along the top 
of the ridge. There were innumerable little 
plants of Hutchinsia alpina, too—the variety 
brevicaulis we thought—and towards the 
farthest point. we could reach there was 
Thlaspi rotundifolia. Thlaspi is seen at its 
best when it grows among whitened stones 
at the edge of a stream, or on a white scree, 
for the flower truss is a soft bunch of rounded 
flowers, pale lilac coloured. The leaves, as 
the name implies, are rounded too, dark and 
glossy; and the plant provides itself against 
any depth of loose stones which may sur- 
round it by a probing, white tap root that 
goes down interminably. 


mie}: 


course, there were other things—in 
fact, this ridge was one amazing collec- 
tion of the richest prizes among the 


higher Alpines—but there is no space here to 
go into the lesser Saxifrages, Potentillas, 
Androsaces, Drabas, Phyteumas, and so on 
that repaid a closer searching of the screes. 
One thing there is, however, that cannot go 
unmentioned, and that is Eritrichium. We 
found it first on a difficult cliff farther along 
the ridge, that we had reached from below. 


ERS 


Latimar meadow near Karersee, Italian 
Tyrol 


Notoriously inhabiting always the most in- 
accessible spots, it stares defiantly out at you 
like a hot blue flame in the tiniest crevices of 
the rock. It is really a dwarf Forget-me-not, 
but, whether by reason of its inaccessiblity or 
of the intensity of its blue or of its habit, it 
has a special glamour, and this is nothing 
diminished by the insuperable difficulties of 
its cultivation. Indeed, it generally lives for 
a year and then wilts away as a result of the 
excessive damp which our climate makes it 
almost impossible to keep it free from, de- 
spite such devices as potting it in sand and 
stone chippings, and standing the pot on its 
side. The second time we found it was when 
we followed a level path for some distance 
along the far side of the ridge, to the point 
from which the photograph of the Marmolata 
was taken. A glint of blue was noticed off 
the track to the left, and another colony was 
discovered on a mass of rock standing by 
itself in the turf. Of these plants a sufficient 
number proved amenable to being collected 
with roots. The Marmolata, as can be seen 
from the illustration, p. 659, presented a full 
face to us from this path, its miles of rolling 
snow fields appearing quite close at hand as 
they lay there shimmering in the sun on the 
other side of a valley, which must itself have 
been 1,000 feet below us. 
(To be continued.) 
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Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be wsed in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. : 


varieties at one time. 


October 1 


Naming plants—Readers who wish 
be named should send fair examples of e 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
four plants should be sent in any one w 
same correspondent. Where more than 
is sent they should be numbered. Of co 
cones should always be sent. a 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in differ 
stages of colour and size of the same kind gre 
assist in its determination. Single, un 
deformed specimens are difficult to na ; 
do not undertake to name more than j 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Preserving Hollyhock plants 

(Y. S.).—The Hollyhock is perfectly hardy, 
and if you place a little hillock of ashes around 
their collars during the winter no harm 
should come to them. If, however, they are 
occupying ground required for other things, 
then lift them carefully and pot up, placing 
them in a cold frame where—with air freely 
admitted—they will winter safely. Yes, they 
should do well next season, but should be 
planted in a sunny position early in April. 


Six perennial Phloxes 

(John  Aitchison).—Elizabeth Campbell, 
salmon pink; Selma, soft pink, ruby centre ; 
Mia Ruys, pure white; G. A. Strohlein, vivid 
orange scarlet, crimson centre ; General Haig, 
rosy scarlet; Eugenie Danzanvilliers. 


Iris stylosa not flowering 

(L. J. D.).—!It may be that your Iris stylosa 
have suffered from drought, or are in need 
of division. This plant enjoys the foot of a 
warm wall such as you describe, but it also 
enjoys a fairly good soil with a little old lime 
rubble in it; after a number of years it is 
advisable to lift and divide the plants, and 
this should be done the first weelx in April. 
If your plants have been so treated they 
should flower from November onwards. We 
can give no reason why they have not done 
so, although this species does miss blooming 
sometimes. 


Iris ftmbriata (japonica) 

(L. J. D.).—This Iris is quite hardy in 
this country and does very well indeed 
planted at the foot of a sunny wall in the 
open. Plenty of moisture is essential during 
its growing season, and we fear that your 
plant has become pot-bound and has not had 
the benefit of this. It is not fastidious as to 
soil, and if you intend to cultivate it under 
glass we advise dividing it up and repotting 
into fresh loamy soil to which has been added 
a little lime rubble and sand; it should then 
bloom in due course. When grown under 
glass the plants should be rested in summer 
and started into growth again in late autumn. 


Hydrangeas 

(L. J. D.).—It may be that frost damaged 
your plants, but from your account we should 
say that they are suffering from impoverish- 
ment. Take them out of the tubs, reduce 
the balls of roots considerably, repot into 
good, turfy loam and leaf mould, and protect 
from serious frost. 


Antirrhinums 

(R. Batch).—Your best plan will be to 
make up beds of sandy compost under your 
cold frames, and plant the Antirrhinums in 
these. The soil must not be rich, and should 
be made quite firm. The plants should just 
barely touch each other, and the bed should 
be raised so that the plants are only some 
3 inches or 4 inches from the glass. Leave the 
sashes off altogether until severe frost 
threatens, and at all times during the win- 


ter, when frost is absent, admit abund; 
of air by tilting the sashes with half-br 
at the back, leaving them thus da 

night, even when it is raining, but elo 
when the frost is severe. Treated thus, | 
plants will be fit to plant out in April, 
will be in bloom by June. Give no w 
unless the soil gets very dry. hou 


Plants for herbaceous border to prox 
a pink and blue effect a 
(W. J. T.).—Three feet is a very nai 
border for such plants, especially as your 
tion no background. » A considerable nur 
of plants could, however, be accommod; 
Among blue flowers are Anchusas, 
phiniums of various shades of } 
Eryngiums, of which E. amethystinum 
Oliverianum, and E. planum are good ki 
Salvia patens and S. uliginosa, and 
might find room for a few clumps of 
Sweet Peas, such as Mrs. Tom Jones, | 
Bird, etc., as well as a few good pink y 
ties. Hawlmark Pink, Picture, and Ch 
ing are good. | Other blue flowers ine 
Campanula grandis, C. lactiflora maeran 
C. 1. Burghalti, C. persicifolia Tel 
Beauty, and C. pyramidalis, all of w 
are tall-growing. Dwarfer kinds ine 
C. muralis, C. glomerata var. dahurica 
carpatica, C. garganica, Platycodon gre 
florum, Scabiosa caucasica in its m 
shades of blue, Centaurea montana {b 
Violas in variety, Agapanthus Moere: 
minor, A. Wellighi, Veronicas in var 
Echinops Ritro, blue Lupins, Merte 
virginica, Iris in variety grouped and bro 
well to the front of the borders at inter 
Erigeron Merstham Glory, E. speci 
superbus, Linum narbonense, L. pere 
Omphalodes cappadocica, and O. ve 
Pink flowers would include Lavatera O 
L. cashmeriana, Sidalcea Listeri, S. Su 
Beauty, Dielytra  spectabilis, Phlox 
variety. Elizabeth Campbell, Gru 
Konigin, Selma, Lady of the Lake, P 
Blossom, Summer Cloud, and Jules | 
dean are all good. Chelone barbata [ 
salmon-pink varieties), Epilobium rosma 
folium, Hollyhocks, Canterbury — E 
Ponies, Pyrethrums, Liliums, such a 
regale, L. lancifolium, L. 7Speeie 
rubrum, Scabiosa anthemioides, Schizos 
Mrs. Hegarty, hardy Chrysanthemums 
pink Michaelmas Daisies, Sedum specta 
Oriental Poppies, etc. Most good plant 
give an approximate height of the plants 
offer, and it is not advisable in the €a‘ 
any of them which exceed 2 feet 6 incl 
height to plant them nearer than 2 feet 4j 
Delphiniums, Anchusas, and similar p 
are better planted 3 feet aparu 
arranging your border endeavour to § 
the plants in little colonies as much as P 
ble. avoiding repetition at all costs, and 4 
a few clumps of the taller subjects 10 ‘ 
right up to the edge of the borders im ‘ 
to break up uniform levels, which to- 
people are objectionable. Dwarf 
must toa certain extent be used in the 
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;, but a little careful arrangement will 
ou that even these may be occasion- 
aployed well back into the bed. En- 
‘ry to get the beds planted during the 
month or before the end of Novem- 
plants will then get well hold of the 
‘ore winter sets in. 


Poppies failing 

S.).—Your soil requires a dressing of 
te, and the sooner you can get it dug 
ne land the better. The Poppy has 
atly a special attraction for the fly, 
fe would grow them next year on a 
fresh piece of ground. Messrs. Willis 
Harpenden, Herts, offer Vaporite at 
|. per cwt., carriage paid. The same 
‘ould probably be able to supply you 
Paris Green. Name of Aster.—The 
“f your Aster is A. Nove Anglize W. 
an. 


lils for successional flowers and 
strant bushes not fruiting 

rdeen).—(1) The following should suit 
gurpose: Golden Spur, Obvallaris, 
(or, Bicolor Empress, Glory of Leiden, 
@Graaf, Incomparabilis Gulval, Barri 
ea Fair Maiden, Duke of Bedford, 


a 


Lord Kitchener, King Alfred, 
+; campernelle, Poeticus- ornatus, As- 
) Telamonius plenus, Sulphur phoenix, 
» of Spain, Will Scarlett, Mermaid, 
nec 
vill respond to moderate heat. 

)Sease the summer pruning of your 
zt bushes and- prune less severely in 
e Also lift a few of the bushes, and 
‘xamining the drainage replant in 
)nd deeply-dug soil to which has been 
a sprinkling of freshly-slaked lime and 
lish. 

ight be advisable to cut these to be 
santed back to half their present 
1 before lifting. 

edo not think Black Currants would 
jsuccess in this position, but if you 
( like to try a few, plant Belle 
soop and Seabrook’s Black. 


aed Gladioli 
)B.).—Your Gladioli and Montbretias 
een attacked by Dry Rot, which was 
ed in our reply to ‘‘ E. S. T.’’ on page 
cour issue for September 15th. You 
| carry out control measures as sug- 
“there. It would be a good plan to 
the Gladioli and store in the usual 
ut before replanting strip off all the 
ead leaf bases. The details of 
int Compound are 2 ounces of 
ed copper sulphate and 11 ounces 
dered ammonium carbonate; the 
chemicals should be free from 
xand thoroughly well mixed together. 
tmixed the compound should be placed 
ightly corked bottle and left for 24 
Any time after this period has elapsed 
4 make a solution for treating soil by 
1 I ounce of the compound and dissolv- 
in 2 gallons of water. The cork must 
jaced tightly after removal. 


___ ROSE GARDEN 


ection of Roses 


i you kindly give me the names of 12 
ering bush Roses, which do not 
tirom rust or mildew? I like a Rose 
stiff stem which has one or two buds 
athe end of the stem. I do not care 
ses which require a lot of disbudding 
a good specimen. *Mrsv M.” 
are afraid that our correspondent de- 
€ impossible; no Roses with which we 
juainted, coming anything near to her 
tation. The following are the nearest 
U care to advise, and not one of them 
‘im all the virtues desired: Betty. 
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Uprichard, Covent Garden, Dame Edith 
Helen, Frances Gaunt,*General Macarthur, 
Lady Inchiquin, Lady Margaret Stewart, 
Mabel Morse, Mme. Butterfly, Phariser, 
Shot Silk, and W. E. Wallace. ] 


Rose Rust 


(A. Clark).—Your Rose foliage has been 
attacked by Rose Rust which is caused by 
the fungus Phragmidium  subcorticatum. 
This fungus is a common one on Roses, 
especially wild Roses. The disease starts 
operations in the spring from two sources : 
(1) The black bodies mentioned in your letter 
are the winter resting spores which’ attack 
the foliage in the spring. The first lot ot 
spores produced are orange coloured, later 
another crop of orange coloured spores are 
produced which differ in shape from the 
above ; finally the dark resting spore is pro- 
duced. (2) The disease also carries over the 
season by means of resting mycelium within 
the shoots attacked; the mycelium becomes 
active in spring and produces the same three 
kinds of spores as does No. 1. We should 
advise you to give the attacked bushes a 
thorough spraying at once with a _ good 
strong fungicide, e.g., Lime Sulphur. You 
can use this fairly strong now because if 
you damage the foliage now it will not in- 
jure the plants to any great extent. When 
pruning remove and burn all dead and can- 
kered looking wood. Give the bushes 
another strong dose of Lime Sulphur before 
the buds break and then spray with a very 
dilute solution when the foliage appears as 
often as is necessary to obtain control of the 
fungus, 


GREENHOUSE 


Narcissus in bowl 

(Mona).—The name of the Narcissus to 
which you refer is Cervantes, one of the 
first Trumpets to bloom. It is rather small, 
and pale primrose in colour, 


Watsonia coccinea 

(W. W. Berks).—The plants should be 
permitted to finish their growth naturally, 
water being gradually withheld as the leaves 
turn yellow. They should then be placed in 
a cool, airy frostproof store until the follow- 
ing March when they should be shaken out 
of their pots and repotted into fresh soil and 
placed in gentle warmth, water being sup- 
plied with caution until growth is active. 
There is no necessity to take them out of 
their pots at the time of ripening. 


Solanum Wendlandii 

(C. Matthews).—We have carefully exam- 
ined the specimen leaves sent in and can find 
no trace of any fungus which would be likely 
to cause the death of the leaves, and we are 
certain that the Potato disease, Phytophthora 
infestans, is not present. The foliage appears 
to us to have been killed by frost or low 
temperature. Solanum Wendlandii is a warm 
greenhouse or stove plant, and we do not 
think that you will be able to grow it against 
a wall in the open; even Devon has its limi- 
tations. The plant is a splendid warm green- 
house climber and worth a place in any 
collection, but it is too cold for it outside. 


Asparagus plumosus 

(Asfern).—The plant sent for naming is 
Asparagus plumosus nanus, there is also a 
climbing variety called A. -p. scandens. To 
keep this plant in good health during the 
winter months a moist warm atmosphere of 
55° to 65° is-necessary, and this is not pos- 
sible where such plants are confined to 
windows. You may, however, keep your 
plants in fair condition by soaking them 
thoroughly when water is necessary, so that 


the ball of earth is really well moistened right - 


through. The plant requires water when the 
pot—on being tapped with the knuckles of 
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the hand—rings like a sound empty pot, 
and not before. Lukewarm water should be 


given during winter. Applying water by 
dribbles such as you have been doing is 
wrong. ‘These ferns may be grown on con- 


tinuously for quite a number of years, but 
an occasional shift into larger pots is neces- 
sary, and this is best carried out in your 
case early in May. Use a light, leafy, and 
sandy soil, and sound, well-drained pots. 
These plants must never be dried off. 
Begonias failing 

_ (Co. Wicklow).—We have carefully exam- 
ined the specimens you sent in and cannot 
find anything present that would account 
for them going off in this manner. It ap- 
pears to us that the leaves have been badly 
damaged by an insect pest of some descrip- 
tion, because under the microscope the sur- 
face of the leaves seems to have been badly 
punctured and the cell sap has oozed through 
and hardened. It may be- that the trouble 
is lower down and that the foliage is only 
showing the effect of some root trouble, but 
this seems hardly likely. If you send us in 
a complete plant we might be able to help 
you further. If only two plants are affected 
it would be safest to burn them out of the 
way. Begonias, if well grown, should not 
deteriorate in size, at any rate for some years. 
If they are re-propagated the flowers should 
keep constant in size. 


Winter treatment of perpetual flowering 
Carnations 

(E. M., N.. Ireland).—The house in which 
these plants are to winter should be light and 
airy, and should be devoted to Carnations 
only, as the syringing and other attention 
necessary for the healthy culture of other 
flowers are detrimental to the former. The 
temperature during the winter months should 
be from 40° to 45° degrees at night, with a 
day temperature of 50° to 55°—a little open- 
ing in the top ventilators is recommended both 
night and day; water the plants with ex- 
treme care. We do not advise repotting the 
plants at this date as good blooms should 
be produced from plants growing in 6-inch 
pots. You must, however, arrest the disease, 
namely, ‘‘ Spot ’’ (Septoria dianthi), which 
is attacking your plants by picking off all 
badly affected leaves and burning them; fol- 
low this up by dusting the plants freely with 
sulphur and lime in equal proportions, repeat- 
ing every 1o days until the plants are rid of 
their trouble. Tungoid diseases delight in a 
close, humid atmosphere, therefore give all 
air and sunlight possible to combat. this, 
maintaining a drier condition of things, and 
when the plants have regained their healthy 
state weak stimulants may be given. 


Orchids for an amateur 

(N. M. T.).—We suggest you write to Sutton 
Bros., Woodside Nurseries, Hassocks, Sussex, 
giving particulars of the temperature of your 
greenhouse. It would also be advisable to 
state the average price you desire to pay 
for Orchids. 

The books on Orchids are out of date, 
and most of them out of print. ‘‘ Orchids,”’ 
by O’Brien; price 5s., might be obtainable 
from a second-hand bookshop. Try Messrs. 
W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., 121, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2. 


Plants for spring in greenhouse 
(Novice).—Obviously nothing would be 
quite so suitable for your purpose as a 
selection of bulbs. These, potted at once, 
would not only be showy in themselves, but 
would (as you desire) be excellent for the 
provision of cut bloom. Roman Hyacinths, 
Paperwhite Narcissi, Tulips, Dutch Hya- 
cinths, and such Narcissi as Emperor, Em- 
press, Sir Watkin, Henry Irving, and Golden 
Spur would carry you from Christmas well 
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on into spring. Imported clumps of Spireas, 
of Dielytra spectabilis, and of Solomon’s 
Seal might also be useful. Any nurseryman 
can supply these and they are very inexpen- 
sive. 
Plants in greenhouse 

(Novice).—Your Fuchsias will winter ex- 
cellently in the frost-proof shed to which 
you refer. Lay the pots on their sides, and 
keep them absolutely dry until spring—say 
about the middle of March. Then soak them 
well, prune lightly, and reintroduce to your 
greenhouse. Regarding the Geraniums, so 
long as you can keep frost and, more par- 
ticularly, damp from them there is nothing 
to fear, and they will be quite at home in 
the temperature which is suitable for your 
Chrysanthemums. Keep the Geraniums on 
the dry side, but do not allow them to become 
dust dry. 


VEGETABLES 


Diseased Tomatoes 

(W. Taylor).—Your Tomatoes are affected 
with Stripe, a bacterial disease which attacks 
Tomatoes and certain other garden plants. 
Your best plan will be to pick what fruit 
you can which is not diseased and then pull 
up the affected plants together with all 
diseased fruits and burn them. The soil in 
which the plants have been growing should 
be removed altogether and replaced by new 
material, or it might be sterilised in situ by 
means of a good soil steriliser. The house 
should be thoroughly cleansed down with hot 
water and carbolic soap, the walls white- 
washed and the water tank cleaned out. 
Next year when planting, Sulphate of Potash 
should be applied to the soil at the rate of 
r ounce per square yard; this dressing might 
be repeated once during the growing season. 
A fungoid disease is also present, but we 
think the Stripe is the main cause of the 
trouble. The treatment recommended above 
will also control the fungus trouble. 


Making a Seakale bed 

(John Webb).—Seakale is now in full 
srowth and you could scarcely expect a crop 
next spring if you moved such plants at the 
present time. If, however, you wait until 
the end of October and then obtain strong 
and well-ripened crowns you could plant 
them in threes (diamond shape) so that a 
large pot could be placed over them in 
January and buried in fermenting manure, 
this would have the effect of forcing the 
growth, or such crowns could be gently 
forced under cover. Jn any case the crowns 
must be gradually exposed to light and air 
as soon as the growth has been cut or the 
roots will perish. A well made bed of Sea- 
kale, carefully used, will provide a supply 
of succulent Kale for several seasons. New 
beds are made by cutting up the stoutest 
portions of the roots into lengths of about 
5 inches during the winter, plunging them 
in moist sand until the first week in April, 
when they are planted out in the open at 18 
inches apart. These form excellent crowns 
for forcing the following winter. 


Making a kitchen garden 

(C. M. V., Sussex).—Unfortunately no in- 
dication of the size of the field is given, but 
it may be assumed that it is of some extent. 
In a case such as this it is, generally, safest 
to ‘“ hasten slowly.’? Such a field will, in 
all likelihood, be infested with wireworm 
and ought to be well limed. Afterwards 
ploughing could be done, and it is strongly 
‘advised that in 1929 the whole area should 
be cropped with Potatoes. This would bring 
the soil into a state suitable for cultivation 
by spade, and in the succeeding year the 


success of the usual kitchen garden crops © 


would be fairly well assured. So far as 
Apple trees and Pear trees are concerned, 
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these may be planted now, but Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Gooseberries 
would be more likely to be satisfactory were 
the ground treated as above advised. If 
Apples and Pears be planted now give them 
no manure, The hedge, too, may be planted 
now. Beech makes a good hedge; so does 
Holly; but both are slow growing. Privet is 
quick in growth and makes an easily kept 
hedge, but it is rather exhausting to the 
soil in its neighbourhood. Thorn is very 
good; but perhaps the Myrobellan Plum 
would be found most suitable. It grows 
quickly and soon becomes impervious. Take 
out a trench 18 inches in depth, and lay in 
the plants, in a double line .: .°.-* and 
2 feet apart, return the soil and water well. 
As regards paths, these must at all costs be 
well drained. A foundation of coke clinkers 
broken rather small could then be laid, and 
on these a dressing of finer ashes, red blaes, 
or of gravel could be placed. It would be 
preferable to defer the making of an Aspara- 
gus bed until the soil has been well culti- 
vated. To attempt to grow Asparagus until 
then is merely to court failure. Further 
advice will be gladly given. 


FRUIT 
Grapes shanking 

I have enclosed a bunch of Grapes; will 
you kindly tell me the cause of the berries 
shanking, as they all shanked just when 
colouring ? a: 

Essex. 

[This is a bad case of shanking, and we 
think you will find a solution of the problem 
to lie either in the roots getting out of hand 
or that the border has become exhausted and 
requires reconstructing with fresh materials. 
If when putting the matter to the test it is 
found that the former is the case the base 
should be concreted before putting in a new 
border. In either case lifting the roots care- 
fully and preserving them in damp Moss 
laid out on mats and covering them with the 
same are essential, and that they may be out 
of the soil for as short a period as possible 
have everything prepared for the making of 
the new border beforehand. We advise in 
any case the construction of a new border. 
Shanking is caused by a variety of circum- 
stances, the chief of which are (a) allowing 
the roots to work down into a cold clay sub- 
soil, or a subsoil largely charged with mois- 
ture; (b) a sour condition of border, or, in 
other words, a border in which the soil con- 
stituents have become exhausted and are 
inert; (c) a badly-drained border; (d) over- 
cropping; (e) loss of foliage through an at- 
tack of Red Spider; (f) a sudden check ad- 
ministered by the removal of a quantity of 
lateral growths, particularly on the comple- 
tion of the stoning period; (g) providing too 
large a quantity of rich food when making 
the border; and (h) supplying an excess of 
plant food in the shape of artificial manure 
from the surface. | 


Abnormal Pear 

Enclosed Pear (Conference) with leaves 
growing from the fruit may be of  in- 
terest to you. Tree cropped well and 
the remainder of the fruit with one ex- 
ception were quite normal, both in size and 


appearance. ANDREW HAGGARD. 
Ledbury. 
[The Pear is interesting, though not 


unique. The flesh of the Pear is, of course, 
stem structure in reality, and the stem has 
in this instance continued its growth beyond 
the flower and has produced Soave] 


Pruning bush fruits 

_(Mona).—It is too early to prune your 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes proper, but 
if you have not summer-pruned them you 
may thin out the centre of the bushes and 
reduce the remaining shoots to one-half their 


% 


October 1% 


length, and prune back the Red Curra 
two buds from the old spurs and th 
berries to four in February or early } 
It was a pity you did not water f 
prevent the leaves falling, or give { 
mulch in early summer. — , 


Name of Raspberry 4 

(Frank Blucknett).—The fruit arri 
lutely squashed, but we are of o 
the name of your plant is Novet 
dance, one of the autumn-fruitin 
and a valuable kind. 
kind remarks. 


Pear foliage 
(W. B.).—We have examined 
foliage and find that it is quite 
disease. The discoloration is, \ 
autumn colouration. We have just 
a collection of cordon Pears and th 
varieties are showing great differer 
colour of their foliage. The 
still green, but a number are yello 
others are showing colouration s 
yours. If you are not satisfied wi 
of the tree in the spring send 
shoot for examination, giving a 
time details of your manurial treat 


Pear Sawfly 
(W. P. P.).—Your Pear fo 
been attacked by the Pear an 
Sawfly (Eriocampa_ limacina, 
The larva of this pest is 
slimy, green grub, and they a 
termed slugworms. In shape 
are broad in front and ta 
wards the tail. The Pear Sawfly 
May and June from chrysalids it 
Eggs are laid on the undersides 
which in about 14 days give 
larval stage. When fed the lary 
to the soil to pupate. The pupat 
during the summer is about 14 day: 
last generation spend the whole 
winter in the soil. The best 
control are: (1) Spread naphtha 
surface of the soil underneath 
the rate of 2 ounces per square yarc 
it in as deeply as possible; the bes 
apply this would be early in Febr 
Watch your trees for the first sign” 
because naphthalene cannot be - 
kill all the chrysalids. When the 
actually on the trees, spraying wi 
nicotine wash will kill. Attention 
paid to the undersides of the leave 
it is in this position that the lary 


" ‘TREES AND SHRU 


Lilac not flowering . 

(M. C. Stevens)—Yes, your — 
probably bloom next year and the 
years if you treat them generou 
spells of drought. The shoots you 
tained at least one good flower-b 


Clianthus puniceus and Eryth 
galli 
(John Glover).—The former is ¢ 
shrub with long scadent shoo 
and almost fern-like leaves, a 


stiff erect growth rarely exceedi 
5 feet in height; the leaves are 
borne on long stalks. The flow 
duced in long terminal raceme 
more in length and are of a bloo 
—resembling large Pea flowers. — 
dies to the ground each year wht 
in the open. 


MISCELLANEOUS — 
Wreath frames + 
(E. A. K.).—Write to Messrs. 


Sundries Dept., Covent Garden, 
W.C.2; 


er 13, 1928 


value of the new hall was most 
‘ly emphasised on the occasion of the 
amn Fruit and Vegetable Show, held 
/above-mentioned date. Except for 
; from which exhibitors had evidently 
wn, the whole of the wall space and 
swas fully occupied with exhibits of 
, quality, but in many instances the 
.was all that the best friends of the 
scould desire. It was a real delight 
ct the numerous exhibits under the 
jas that prevail in the new hall, and 
-s were very .pleased with the im- 
Jarrangements, 

sctition in the fruit classes was very 
;most instances, and it was astonish- 
» varied in character were the fruits 
-respective varieties from different 


‘ade, as usual, showed well and gave 
jaterial backing to this fine show. 
4. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
«had a grand table group, largely 
ing Apples of the better varieties in 
aon. There were also several good 
js of well-grown Pears. This firm 
«lifted young trees of their new seed- 
\ple, King George V., a very late 
yariety of beautiful form and colour. 
Jniversity of Reading Horticultural 
ent, from a more economic point of 
siged boxes and baskets of Apples all 
ne. Pretty Apples were Wealthy, 
( Pippins, Lady Sudeley, Worcester 
yn, and a host of well-grown fruits 
ua to exemplify the splendid system of 
eture carried out at this well-known 
ty garden under the guidance of Mr. 
Cbb. : 
ss. Bunyard, Maidstone, also staged 
<llent exhibit. The fruit, mostly 
s)were arranged effectively in brown 
abaskets. The fruits were well grown 
anany instances beautifully coloured. 
wad such sorts as Orleans Reinette, 
ifton Pearmain, Ellison’s Orange, 
a James Grieve, Cox’s Orange 
1 Allington Pippin, Gascoigne’s Seed- 
a1 Peasgood’s Nonsuch. 
uiey Horticultural College for Women 
ipraiseworthy exhibit, staging Apples 
shts and boxes all well done. Chas. 
3arnack Beauty. Newton Wonder, 
f the Pippin, Bismarck, Allington 
1 Worcester Pearmain, and Bramley’s 
1, were well displayed in boxes, and 
a many other excellent Apples in 
t; 
ss, John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Tvyford, put up a capital group against 
| in five tiers, representing a great 
apt Apples and Pears all in good order 
idition. Rival, Ellison’s Orange, 
%oss, and Coronation Apples were 
Twn in this group. 
_. €. Allgrove, Langlev, Slough, as 
» et up one of his inimitable groups, 
yomprised of Apples and interspersed 
hit trees in pots. This also was 
€1 against the wall. His examples of 
wing Apples were grand:—S. T. 
hi (a beauty), Lane’s Prince Albert, 
‘€ Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Newton 
i Bramley’s Seedling, and Chas. 
I large and well grown. The dessert 
Svere also most praiseworthy, as were 
shes of Plums. 
is S. Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, 


' tite good exhibit of Apples in baskets 
1 dishes, 
+ Mother, 
sperb. 


James Grieve, Chas. Ross, 


and Cox’s Orange Pippin 
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H.S. Fruit and Vegetable Show 


October 9th, 1928 


Fruit trees (Apples) in pots and in boxés 
were a most interesting exhibit as set up by 
Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, Ltd., Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts. Apples Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, King of Tomkins 
County, and Cox’s Orange Pippin as seen in 
pots were excellent. The Plums and Apples 
in baskets left nothing to be desired—they 
were a grand lot. 

Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, also 
made a useful exhibit of well-grown Apples 
and Pears. Noteworthy Pears were Confer- 
ence, St. Luke, Pitmaston Duchess, and 
Beurré Superfin. Good Apples were Rival, 
Coronation, Newton Wonder, Mere de Men- 
age, and Gascoigne’s Scarlet. 

Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich, had 
a small but well-grown lot of Apples and 
Pears set up tastefully. 

The Barnham Nurseries, Barnham, Sussex, 
made an exhibit of Apples and Pears remark- 
able for their colouring and good quality. The 
baskets of Apples were well set up and the 
fruits of superb character. The better Apples 
were Lane’s Prince Albert, Allington Pippin, 
Annie Elizabeth, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Orleans, Reinette, Guelph, and Chas. Ross. 
This was. really first-class display. 

Messrs. Laxton’s, Bedford, also showed 
well quite an interesting series of well-grown 
Apples and a few Pears. Their new Apple, 
Laxton’s Superb, was seen in splendid con- 
dition, as were Allington Pippin, Worcester 
Pearmain, King of Pippins, Lord Lambourne 
(new), and Cox’s Orange Pippin, all note- 
worthy for colour and form. 

Mr. J. J. Kettle, Wimborne, Dorset, 
made an exhibit of Lloyd George and Lord 
Lambourne perpetual-fruiting Raspberries, 
showing wonderful berries. 

Grapes were shown freely, Lord Swayth- 
ling’s exhibit of four varieties, two bunches 
of each, winning first prize in Class 3. He 
showed grand bunches of Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Apply Towers, Mrs. Pearson, and 
Mrs. Pince, all beautifully coloured and 
handsome bunches. Lord Swaythling was 
again first in the class for a collection of six 
dishes of ripe dessert fruit. He showed 
Muscat of Alexandria and Mrs. Pince Grapes, 
Beurré Superfin Pears, Emerald Gem Melon, 
Sea Eagle Peach, and Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Apple. 

The class for 24 varieties Apples, 16 cook- 
ing and eight dessert, one dish of each, found 
Capt. Maldwin Drummond, Cadland Park, 
Southampton, leading the van with very fine 
examples. His better cooking Apples were 


Rev. Wilks, Newton Wonder, Stirling Castle, 


S. T. Wright, Mere- de Menage, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Bis- 
marck, and Cox’s Pomona. Dessert Apples 
worthy of note were Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Rival, Chas. Ross, and Ribston Pippin. 
The competition in the class for dessert 
Pears, 18 dishes, distinct, made a fine show. 
Leading honours fell to the lot of Capt. 
Maldwin Drummond. Some of his better 
sorts were Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne 
Boussoch, Conference, Marguerite Marilla, 
President Roosevelt, Triomphe de Vienne, 
Beurré Superfin, Marie Louise, and Charles 


Ernest, a grand exhibit. 


VEGETABLES 
There were two outstanding exhibits of 
vegetables that will long remain in the 
memory of those privileged to inspect them. 
They were both of excellence unsurpassed. 
The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (gardener, Mr. Edwin 
Beckett, whom we were glad to see again 


_in harness after his recent severe operation), 
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Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts, staged an 
exhibit larger and more comprehensive than 
anything he had before attempted. This ex- 
hibit occupied a frontage of about 50 feet, 
semi-circular in formation, in two tiers, with 
a trellised background. There were approxi- 
mately 4oo distinct kinds and varieties of 
vegetables, and they were all superbly and 
artistically arranged, and were also in the 
pink of condition. Leeks, Celery, Cauli- 
flowers, Carrots, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, 
Onions, Cabbages, Marrows, Capsicums in 
variety, Savoys, Kale, Beet, Turnips, Peas, 
Beans in great variety, Aubergines, and 
numerous other subjects too numerous to 
mention made a quite historic display. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, also 
had an especially noteworthy exhibit of vege- 
tables in about 300 distinct kinds and varie- 
ties. This exhibit differed in its character 
from the firstsmentioned exhibit and was set 
up with great taste and skill in semi-circular 
form on a frontage of about 36 feet. Here, 
again, the quality was superb, and each in- 
dividual dish or stand could be inspected with 
ease. There were superb examples of 
Onions, Runner Beans, Peas, Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Leeks, Celery, a great variety of 
Capsicums, Carrots, Cauliflowers, Beans in 
variety, and a host of other well-grown. sub- 
jects. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, put 
up about 50 baskets of Potatoes most attrac- 
tively in which cultural skill was seen at its 
best. A few of the more noteworthy sorts 
were The Ally, Eclipse, Arran Comrade, 
Herald, The Bishop, The Baron, Catriona, 
Mrs. Breese, British Queen, Epicure, Di 
Vernon, Sharp’s Express, Arran Consul, and 
Red King—truly a fine exhibit. 

Collections of vegetables were staged in 
excellent form and condition on the dais, and 
the competition was good. Lord Riddell 
gardener, Mr. A. Payne), Walton Heath 
Golf Club, Tadworth, was first in a class for 
a collection of nine kinds, showing well Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 
Tender and True Parsnip, Exhibition White 
Celery, Acquisition Leek, Arran Comrade 
Potato, New Red Intermediate Carrot, and 
Every Day Cucumber. 


International Exhibition of Garden 
Design 


This Exhibition, arranged by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, to be held in the 
Society’s new and old halls, October 17th 
to 24th, includes the following sections :— 


A RerRospECTIVE HISTORICAL SECTION UP 
To 1850.—Arranged by Mr. Avray Tipping. 
In this section the Society has been kindly 
supported by loans of pictures from the 
Countess of Chichester, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Northumberland, Sir 
Philip Sassoon, the Earl of Leicester, his 
Majesty’s Office of Works, and_ others. 
Besides these, a very comprehensive collec- 
tion of photographs and drawings of cele- 
brated gardens showing their development 
has been arranged and will be shown in an 
historical manner. 

GARDEN PLANNING FOR TOWN AND COUN- 
tRY.—This section is organised by Mr. Mark 
Fenwick, assisted by Mr. G. H. Jenkins, 
F.R.I.B.A., nominated by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. This section is divided 
into two parts—an international portion and 
a British and Dominions section. In the 
international portion the Society has been 
fortunate in obtaining the help of the leading 
Societies in America, Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, Germany and Sweden, and these have 
sent over representative exhibits of works 
of garden design in the various countries. 
In the British section, leading architects 
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such as. Sir. Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir Robert Lori- 
mer, A.R.A., Sir Herbert. Baker, A.R.A., 
and.Mr. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., have kindly 
associated. themselves with the Exhibition, 
and also the leading professional designers 
of Public Parks and Gardens. 

SCULPTURE FOR GARDENS AND ITS SETTING. 
—Organised by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, 
President of the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors. It is a very comprehensive col- 
lection, of British sculpture, perhaps the most 
comprehensive exhibition that has taken 
place in this country, and the setting of the 
sculpture has been one of particular con- 
sideration. The centre of the hall has been 
laid out with grass, flowers, and trees so 
that the sculpture may be seen under the 
most favourable conditions. Among the 
sculptors exhibiting are Sir William Gos- 
combe John, R.A., Mr. C. S. Jagger, A.R.A., 
Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, P.R.B.S., Mr. Reid 
Dick, A.R.A., Mr. Gilbert Bayes, F.R.B.S., 
Lady Hilton Young, and many other well- 
known sculptors. 

Pupiic ParKs AND GARDENS.—This section 
has been organised by Mr. E. White, of 
Messrs. Milner, Son, and White, assisted by 
Mr. E. P. Mawson. Some 33 corporations 
have sent in exhibits of their public parks 
and gardens, such as Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Harrogate, Cheltenham, Brighton, 
Southport, also the Parks Department of the 
London County Council. 


The Jones-Bateman Cup for research in 
fruit-growing 
The Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society desires to remind those who intend 
to. compete for the Jones-Bateman Cup, 
which is offered for award for research in 
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the growing of fruits, that~accounts of their 
work must reach him not later than by 
October. 31st. Full particulars of the condi- 
tions under which the cup is offered for 
award will be sent on application to the 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 

W. Dyter.—The Chrysanthemum _ sport 
from September White looks promising. We 
suggest that you grow it on and bring it 
before the National Chrysanthemum Society 
next year. 


SHORT REPLIES 

H. B., Matlock.—The double-flowered 
Helianthus is well worth propagating. There 
are double varieties in cultivation, none better 
than the sport you send. 

C. J. K.—Windolite, the glass substitute, 
can be obtained from Windolite, 179, Great 
Portland Street, W. 1. 

C. F.—A useful box such as you require 
for cut flowers and fruit is made by J. Deaton 
and Sons, Old Ford, London, E. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Mrs. S. S.—Clerodendron trichotomum. 

T. C, B. Cole.—Rubus trifidus. 

T. C., Steyne Gardens. — Eriobotrya 
japonica (Loquat). 

. B.,- Chislehurst.—Californian Allspice 
Tree (Calycanthus floridus). 

H. C. F., Norwich.—1, Fly Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera xylosteum) (native shrub); 2, 
Divil’s Bit (Scabiosa succisa) (British); 3, 
Gipsywort (Lycopus europzeus) (British); 4, 
Orange Balsam (Impatiens fulva) (natural- 
ised in Britain). 

E. K.—1, Viburnum tomentosum; 2, 
Hippophe rhamnoides (Sea Buckthorn); 3, 
Olearia Haastii; 4, Populus alba nivea (the 
Grey Poplar); 5, Sambucus tenuifolia. 


October 13, . 


J. Fleming.—Ophiopogon jaburan 
F. -R. (Hi S.,. “Donegan 
Gottingen; 2, Oxalis floribunda; 
pogon jaburan. 
New Gardener.—(1) Itea illie 
Rhus cotinus, see note page 653. 
to get the florist’s flowers named 
follow our rules—not more than 
mens should be sent in any one we 
J. W. B.—Chrysanthemum Golden 


rante. 
NAMES OF FRUITS 

Mrs. P. H.-S.,. Herts.—Appleaiie 
Pippin. Your espalier‘is making 09 n 
lateral growth, a common failing with 
variety. As a bush, half-standard, or ; 
dard it is a very reliable cropper. . 

Yare.—Merryweather Damson; 1, 4 
Loddington. Other fruits not recogn 
probably local varieties as you surmise, 7 
observations on making fruit-growing 
would be welcome. 

H. R. V., Bournemouth.—The small 
is Coronation. The large fruit may 
Newton Wonder. It is difficult to deten 
from a single specimen. 

A. L,, S. Devon.—Apple Carlisle Cod! 

H. F. T., Herefordshire.—Apple: Mi 
Crab; Pear: Beurré Rance. 

Tyro.—1, Ribston Pippin; 2, Ki 
Pippins. ae 

Buster.—1, Golden Spire; 2 
Pippin; 3, poor fruits, not recogni 

Moulcoe, Bucks.—1, King of B 
Bramley’s Seedling; 3, Hanwell 

Newton Wonder; 2 


Annie Elizabeth. 
Ascot.—t, 

Ross; 3, Allington; 4, Pear mot rec 
5, Hoary Morning. a5) 
Devonian.—1, Bramley (poor); 2 
Elizabeth ; 3, Beurré Diel; 4, Sea 

oe 


POWER’S BULBS 


FREE BY POST 
DARWIN TULIPS, 150 bulbsin 15 varieties, 12/6 


on) a) 100 ” oY 10 ” 9/- 
ne oD Pi ite rad ke) " Ve 
P43 nD SOF 4 55-18 ” Sir 


COTTAGE TULIPS, 100 bulbs in 10 varieties, 10/- 
” ” 50 ”” ” 10 ” 5/3 


CATALOGUE FREE 


wert (¢ (Vaterford) 


SEEDMERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN _ 


- VAPORITES ==> 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


eX 


Any old piece 


of glass— 

with the Chase Alpine Clip, pro- 

_ vides perfect winter protection for 
“miffy’’ alpines. With Oak peg, 


ae 4/O per doz., post free. Without 
I peg, 3 6. List free from Manager 
full CHASE CONTINUOUS 
list. CLOCHE, 


Pound Road Works, 
CHERTSEY — 4S URE Y 


TAS. EET IG oe 


CANADIAN 
APPLE TREE 


Fameuse, McIntosh Red, St. Lawrei 
Wealthy, Duchess, and many others at &1e 


Outstanding Novelties :— Melba, Joyce, Li 
and Lawfam, £1 10s. each. CASH to 
company order. oS Siig 
Above prices C.I.F. London, Liverpool, Southam) 
or Glasgow. 3 

Orders not accepted for less than 5 trees. 
For References, ‘‘Bank of Montreal’? London 0 
Cataloguie and information gladly supplied 


application. 


DUPUY & FERGUSON 
438-442, Jacques Cartier | 
MONTREAL, P.Q., CANAD: 


BLOM for BULB 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 15-16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. = 


or to 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


"ABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn Sanb. SOILFUME, 


| ICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FuMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
WO SUMDMES. SCE LST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
RTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. 1F ANY DIFFICULTY 
| OBTAINING, WE SEND DRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


uses from Poultry Houses from Huts from 
£0 0 £1 12) 6 £3 2 6 


plows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances 
q of every description, 
1H & CO.,Ltd., Savoy St., Lon don, W,C.2 


SERTAIN DEATH 
_ TO SLUGS s 


effectively secured by our new and proved 
_2thod. Easy to use. Harmless to plants. 
| ot affected by wet. Covers large area at small 
' st. Customers are delighted with results. 
_ rections and material to treat ¢ acre garden, 
- | post free, 1/6. 


\@ SLUG-MORT CO., Penzance, COKNWALL 


Paying Rinls 


> “STOURBRIDGE” 
Greenhouse Boilers 


No. 8. 
WiII last 
4 gardener’s 
lifetime 
Trite at once for special price, state 
ze of house. Address, Dept. H. 


)PECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND FOR FREE Lis 


AMATEUR 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


from £5 5 O 


(RODEN FRAMES 
from £1 


CARDEN EDCING 


29 


jim, Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. 
i 3 as Reduced Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 
b ‘ rice 6/- per F 
¢ : oe Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


ROUND 
TOP CARDEN 
RUSTIC LICHTS 
ARCHES from 3/= 
from 9/6 


CRDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 20/~ 


from 4/3 


Height 8 ft. Usual Reduced 
Price Price 
4 ft. path 5/9 5/= 
4 ft. 6in. path 8/9 7/9 
5 ft path 11/6 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


rices on application. State size required, 


A. 


| *Phone: Syd. 1268. 
a 

| 

/ 
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Where 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 
exactly where you can secure 
some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I,” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers, 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 
The Manager, 
“Gardening Illustrated, ” 


House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


Bouverie 


RUSTIC SUMMER 


HOUSES 
from 
£3 10 0 
Aes nd 
ue - ai cs aide BS 
RUSTIC CARDEN SEATS RUSTIC ARMCHAIRS 


from 


9/- 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
from £1 5 0 


cn 


lt ls] 
bu 


el 


Tu ) 


PORTABLE MOTOR 
HOUSE 
£5 15 0 


SPAN ROOF CROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 


from £5 5 O from 


TURRELL & SONS ©=rt,.G) 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station. L.B. & S.C. Railway) 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


1X 


FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


BOILERS « HEATING SETS 


Quality ‘with ALL MAKES OF BOILERS a HEATING GOODS. 
ow. Prices. = 


|| MEETALL "#&tN663/6 c= 

2 - ©. PRICE LISTS FREE” 
nig State: size” of: Greenhouse. Garage , etc; 

The ABC 3 ay 

Apparatus. 12 HOURS”. STOVE SYNDICATE LTD. 


ND DOMESTIC % 
258. Vauxhall Bridge Road $x}, 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 


Non.caustic; no smell ; 
kills the roots; superior 
to arsenical compounds, 
TINS, 1/= 2/= 3/6 6/6 12/- 27/6 
for 4, 123 25 50 100 250 gis, 


sVDE 
“rea 2 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE 
RoyAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


>. 4%. 0% 1% oareerestestestostectestesteatestesMestoeoctee acto stent, 0.0, 0.6 
TOPO 90 04 Sa aaa aaa Kaa X aX XS OKOKER OEE 


+, 
ote 


Autumn 2 
Treatment 


oO, 


7 
¢ 


LAWNS 


oe, 


*, 
¢ 

°, 

* 


*, 
>? 


<2 FERTILISER, restores grass; 20/- per cwt. iS 
2 WORMKILLER, stops worm-.casts ; 17/6 per cwt. m3 
oe Both net cash, carriage paid. 3 
KS HY. RICHARDSON & CO. ne 
3%  Skelderzate Bridge Works, YORK R3 


be 
- 


* 


oateete ste nsteatas®, 
aa X aaa Xe) ++, 


04% 2% s% 2%, 1%, .%, .? o. .%. 2 
re aaa aX aaa Sean) 


i o0%e Poste ctectec%s o%c", 
Maas) aa Xa Xa) MhaXs 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR ‘WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


SEED FRAMES 

These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost ; 
f are made of tongued and grooved boards 

and very warm, The light is hung at 
back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21-oz, 
glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft, long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. 
Usual price, 13,6. Reduced Price, 10/- 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. i 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensuring 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market. 


Usual price .. 


Body of In- 


. 16/6 each, 


Reduced Price .. 12/6 cach. 


RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/= 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND 
from 12/6 


E ATene..Y 
v 


FOREST HILL, S.E. 23 


Established 75 years. 
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BORDER CARNATIONS 


ALPINES 


PRIMULA FLORIND/E 
Seed |/- per packet. Plants 10/6 per doz. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. 


PAROCHETUS COMMUNIS 
THE BLUE SHAMROCK. 
Plants 5/- per doz. 


AcME LABELS 


Garden Labels come and go 
but ‘‘ACMES”’ last for ever 


* ACME” 
IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS 
Tue ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GARDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made without alteration 
for 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 

Also COMMEMORATION AND NoTICE PLATES 


Estimates and Catalogues Free. Full Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— C 
JOHN PINCHES, Marsden Hardy | Plant Nurseries 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 ASHTEAD i ‘ é SURREY 


BULBS 


BATH’S BRITISHBULBS 
BLOOM BEST 


Complete Catalogue of Home Grown Bulbs 
is now ready, and may be had post 
free on application. 


R. H. BAERS ets 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH 


The perfection of our Border Car- 
nation Service is the admiration of 
growers in all parts of the world. 
However long the journey, our plants 
reach their destination in the pink of 
condition owing to our unique packing 


Lists on application 


LOWE & GIBSON Ltd. 


CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX 


DELPHINIUMS 


H. J. JONES’ SPECIAL OFFER OF 
GOLD MEDAL COLLECTIONS 


The following are extra strong and healthy 
stockK—ORDER NOW. 


FENCING & GATES 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
We supply all Styles and Types in 


WOOD . WIRE .IRON . CONCRETE 


also 


DELPHINIUMS, 12 of the very finest, Chain-Link All-Purpose Fencing 
including new varieties =a he ese 1 d 

HARDY PHLOX, 12splendid sorts —..._10/- Ce Oe a ae m2 

HYDRANGEAS, 12 young plants ready for Universal ” Self-Straining Fencing 
potting on, best sorts, ex pots ee aa. Le) 5 > 5 

PYRETHRUMS, 12 of the best distinct ... 7/6 “ae Basins eee mas 

MODERN MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 12 THE 
best up-to-date varieties bs. Re AK 

Any of the above, packing and carriage free, for UNIVERSAL FENCING SPECIALISTS, 

Department, ‘GI.’ - 


Cash with Order. Catalogues on application. 


Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, S.E.13 


RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 


GREENHOUSES 
A. OVEREND & SONS 


S1tvER MEDALLISTS 
Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 


Greenhouses Conservatories 
Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE jz 
BOILER 


is the best for Small 
Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 


Used in the R.H.S. Gar- Arches Frames Garden Furniture 
dens. Will burn 12 to 16 Garages, etc. 
hours without attention. Established 40 Years. 
CHAS. P. KINNELL 367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
& Go. Litd Telephone: Streatham 3386 
4 i PINNER ROAD, HARROW 
Southwark St., rer e. Telephone: Harrow 1664 : 
S.E. 
Hop MANURE 
WAKEBELEY S For particulars of any forthcoming 


The original and only reliable substitute for vacancies on this monthly page, 
Stable Manure. Goes farther, gives better 
results, and is clean to handle. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post card. 
#2 Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our 
Marked Bags. containing Guaranteed Analysis. 


Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 
5 Large, 33/9; 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120/- 
Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., -Ltb. 
71, BANKSIDE, Lonpon, S.E.1 


please apply :-— 
The Advertising Manager, 
Gardening Illustrated, 
Bouverie House, Fleet St., E.C. 4 


ee ee ee eee rere errr 


at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Published by BENN BrorHerRsS Lrp., 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, B.C. 4. 


WHERE TO BUY, 


Printed by the Cuancery LANE PRINTING Works, LtDa 


ss 
FA 
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BAY TREES &PALA 
LARGEST STOCK 
:: IN LONDON n 


Price J.ists with pleas 2 | 


ROBERT GREEN 11), Lid 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, Wl 


CYCLAMEN _ 


CALEDONIAN GOLD 
MEDAL STRAIN — 


For Xmas Flowering 

obtain 60’s now. 
Choice selection 10/- de 
Separate colours 12 


Cyclamen Grower @ 
Floriculturist 


PUTTERIDGE 
LUTON — 


GARDEN ORNAMENT 


e 


S2/G, carr. paid. 
Figure and Birds extra. 


RHYMNEY Group of QUARRI 
London Office: 76, CHANCERY LANE, 


= 


HERBACEOUS PLAN 
W. WELLS, Jun. — 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, - 
MERSTHAM, SURREY — 
Alpine and Herbaceous 
Specialist 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS % 
Delphiniums -  - 24/-, 30/-, and 4o/- per 
Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, amd 27/- 
Phlox — es ae g/- and 18/- x 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy - 3/6 each 
Catalogues post free on application i 


LILIES — 


Unique Collection | of 2 
Hardy Border Varieties — 


JAPANESE LIL 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most 
complete collection in this count, 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns 
Catalogues free on demand 
PERRY'S HARDY PLAN 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. | 
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New Roses 


GARDEN DESIGN 


TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


TWOPENCE 


DENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
4 at the General Post Office as a News- 
y. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
2 Street, London, H.C. 4. 


; 


1’S GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
§ st sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
\turalise. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

2S HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
DCUSES, IRISES, ete., for Pots, Bowls, and Flower 
yete. Finest quality. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

1S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 


‘k Plants, Wall Shrubs, and Climbers, for Autumn 
un Descriptive Catalogue free. — BARR _& SONS, 
4113, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


131E°S FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 
4 Sweet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
dng GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO., 
, linburgh. : : - 


‘2S HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 


I strated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 
eto the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
is, is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
ept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 
3¢ 


‘VS CARNATIONS,~ ROSES, AND 
1ONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
iotes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
free on application:(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 

‘al Farms, Wisbech. 


)) for a copy of our 1928 List of Bulbs and 


jing Bedding Plants, for Autumn planting, free on 
ayn. : Ss 
RENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills Nur- 


x, Stevenage, Herts. » P 


DON FRUIT TREES are so easily grown 
ba 80 little room that every garden should have a few. 


yiend you our special list with cultural directions ? 


IGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The 
Tyal Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


EST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Siubs and Plants. Cultivated 1,000 feet above sea level. 
2.0f hardy general nursery stock, free THE FOREST 
SX TES, Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 


iE SINGLE PAONIES, strong roots, 


ant them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
EDRD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


CETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 


Cmps, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 

spe owe Semperfloréns. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
Yampbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de Brazza, 7s. 6d. 

. My complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
Sturmer, Haverhill. Established 200 years. 


| GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 


YNS— POCKET AND BIB, 38.94. POST FREE. 
“SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


it _ Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. _ Illustrated 


Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


RS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
jes, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
(TON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8S. W. 1. 


) and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


mental Iron and: Wire work of every description, 
(65. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
‘Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennei Raiiing, 769. 
encing, Catalogue 790. 
LIN .& PAUL, LTD., Norwich... — -—-~- 


Ask for separate liste.— . 


ATERER’S Bulbs for 


naturalizing, etc. 

WATERER’S Alpine and Perennial Plants including large 
collections of Irises, Lupins, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, etc. 

WATERER’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ever- 
green flowering and hedge making shrubs, climbers, etc. 

WATERER’S Roses, Fruit trees, and Strawberry plants. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues now ready, post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


forcing, bedding, 


RTINDALE’S. [Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


EEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 
finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue.—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston, : 


ENTIANA VERNA. 12 clumps 6s., free; 
6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 5s; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s.— 
O'KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
a varieties, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
eicester. 5 


AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES. — New List, 
containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Olean, 
healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 
AXTON BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 
ford. 


ORDER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 

yarieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 

from 25s. Carriage paid. List free—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


1 Aes dey ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


ORDER CARNATIONS.—All the best new 


and older varieties. Fine, strong, rooted layers. Awarded 
London, Scottish, and Midland Challenge Cups this season. 
Prices from 7s. per dozen. List of 160 varieties free.—H. WOOL- 
MAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes. Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tlexibie, 
steei-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses. 
trom. 17s. 3d.«mile (full 1.760 yards), Smail lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for iree sampies and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 70, Albert Street, Lytham, 


ORK STONE PAVING ior Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy. for rustic werk, 


steps, and wail coving, rockery. 
- Ls GHO. VINT & BROS., Idie, Bradford, Yorks. 


UTTON’S BULBS. 
HYACINTH MULTIFLORA 
Each Bulb yields from 12 to 20 (or more) loosely arranged 
spikes resembling Italian Hyacinths. Especially charming 
when grown in pots and bowls. 


White. Yellow. 
Pink. Blue. 
Scarlet. Light Blue. 


Each 1s, 6d.; per dozen 15s. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 


WOOD, 
Formal and Rose 
*) 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 


and at Scarborough. Plans. 


UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 
good stock of bushes and jbrained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased ay fon atalogue of these by 
return. — GEORGE BUNYARD & 'B The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. ’ ¥ 7: 
x it la = a, 7} Ss 
AINT, LEETE’S (011). Sixper 7 Ib., 5s. 6A/é 
cwt., 708.; Reliable, 71b., 48. 6d.; “ewt., 50a. Washable 
Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d ., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. at 2WORKS, 
129, London Road, Sout. fi i= ~“O 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to Hold Jabels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922—WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


i S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


Peon FOR EVER positively by only once 
planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep, etc. Details from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 

Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 

doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


F it’s Tree Lopping or Felling send for S. 


KILLICK, Garden Contractor and Timber Feller, 4, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, London, 8. W.18. 


RIMNELL’S PILLS and POWDERS have 


cured thousands! Why not you? Send for 64-page 


book about herbs and how to use them; 2d. post 
free. — TRIMNELL, ‘The Herbalist, Richmond Road, 


Cardiff. 
SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 


JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 


GREY 
; ence 
ipperholme, Halifax, Yorks, 
LIMESTONE London Office : +‘ 


‘1 REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—‘‘ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cans extra. ‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt.. kegs extra: 7 1b. tins, 4s., post free; 14 1b. tins, ds. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
OARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


Vee Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 ewt. 20/-, in bags; f.o.r.—FORD, Burton’s, Chalfont S. Giles. 


YURE POULTRY MANURE, sacked, 3s. a cwt. 
f.0.r.—R. H. POCKLINGTON, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
( ARDEN WIRE CHEAP ! Great. for ie 


ing fruit trees, Tomatoes, Logans, Peas, Beans, Hops; 
arches, greenhouses, tying, fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, steel- 
stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, from 
17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post card 
to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. —GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 783, Albert Street, Lytham. 


AK LEAF-MOULD (100 years lay), 38. 


per cwt.; 40s. perton. Direct from woods. Sifted in sacks. 
Free sample-—PLUCK, Dodnash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


OCKERY. — NATURAL ORNAMENTAL 


STONE from Mendip Hills, delivered by rail or road; 
trade supplied.—PARSONS & CO., Knighton, Cheddar. 
USSIAN MATS, 7 x 34 ft., 18s. doz. 

Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 44ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
Canvas Mats, etc. Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
Minster Street, Reading. 


ROFITABLE POULTRY. Fully describes 


how to make Poultry pay. Plans of modern houses, feed- 
ing formule, hints on incubation, rearing, etc. Price 1s. post 
free.—E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


-UTHORS & COMPOSERS.—MBS. of all des- 


criptions required by ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., Pub- 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond. Est. 1898. Advice & Booklets free 


PLANTS, &c. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ERANIUMS. — Madam Crosse, Ivys, 7,000 


healthy rooted cuttings, 12s. per hundred, ¢.w.0., ¢.D.— 
BARTLETT, Rose Nursery, Minster, Ramsgate. 


| () () () () () WALLFLOWERS, dwarf, bushy, 

9 transplanted plants, B. Red, G. Yellow, 
Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 
Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose Dame, Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 
50 Qs. 6d., 100 4s. 6d., 200 8s, 6d., 500 21s., all free—SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


i () () () () EVERGREEN PRIVET, just the 

4 thing for making a hedge quickly, well- 
rooted plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 50 3s., 100 5s. 6d., 500 22s, 6d. 
1,000 42s. 6d., carr. paid.—LEIGH, as above. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 

hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 

Stocks. Catalogues free. — FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


OR SALE.—Large quantity of Hollies, Rhodo- 

dendrons, Privet (green and golden) and various other Shrubs. 
14 ft. to 14 ft.—Apply F. W. RENSHAW, St. John’s Woking. 
*Phone: 494 Woking. 


UPRESSUS MACROCARPA, strong seed- 
lings, 2s. 12, 6s. 50, New Seed, packets, Is., 2s. 6d. Carriage 
paid.—CLARK, Nurseries, Mersham, Kent. 


ABBAGE and LETTUCE PLANTS.—Flower 


of Spring, Wheelers, Ellams, Offenham, 5s. 6d. 1,000. 
Red Pickling, White and Brown Cos Lettuce, Cabbage Lettuce, 
7s. 1,000, 1s. 6d. 100, c.w.o., carr. paid—LAMBERT, Plant 
Grower, Rudgwick, Sussex. 


ARR’S PINK (true), the best rose pink 
Michaelmas Daisy, 6d. each; 3, 1s, 6d. List free—BAKER, 
Holway Road, Sheringham. 


RIMULA—Wanda, 7s. 6d. doz. ; Bellis, Rob 


Roy, and Dresden China, each 5s. 6d. doz., strong plants.— 
H. M. GREGSON, F.R.H.S.,:Greenway Lane, Bath. 


HODODENDRONS. — Wonderful Offer, 12 


good named kinds including very fine Pink Pearl at 
startling low price of 15s. 9d., carefully packed, carriage paid. 
All guaranteed English grown, bushy, fresh, and vigorous, mostly 
In bud to bloom next season, money returned if not exactly as 
stated. —D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S., Broadmead, Sway, 
Lymington, 


OSES (STANDARDS) from 2s. 3d. each. 

Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 

thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s.doz.-A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.I.), Surrey. 


ULBS from 5d. doz. Please send for List (free). 
—STEPHEN BENSON, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Charfield. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 


culture Certificate), 10 varieties 5s. per 100, carriage paid. 
Send for list—A. BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. 
John, Wisbech. 


[OST EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 


stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Lavender, 10s. 100; Golden Privet, 
twice transp. Poplar trees, Euonymus, Scotch Spruce (Douglas), 
Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Lavender, Silver Privet, Arbor 
Vitee, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 2 ft. 
2s. 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz. ; Gooseberries, Currants (Giant 
Black, Red), 3s. doz.; Strawberry (Royal Sovereign), 3s. 6d. 100; 
Early Spring Cabbage, 1s. 100; Walltiowers, 50 1s. 6d. Carriage 
1s. Catalogue free, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Bushes.— E. GAYE, 
Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


] ICHAELMAS DAISIES from 3d., all the new 


4 varieties stocked. Campanula Telham Beauty, 9d. Send for 
Catalogue.—A PPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough. 


INKS.—Improved Mrs. Sinkins, good plants, 
8s. 100.—D. J. SCOTT, Old Warden, Biggleswade. 


ESTERN AMERICAN LILY SEEDS for 


Autumn planting; LILIUMS Bolanderi, Columbianum, 
Humboldtii, Kelloggii, Parryi, Roezlii, Washingtonianum. 
ERYTHRONEUMS Giganteum, Hendersoni, Montanum, Parvi- 
florum, Revolutum. Packets 100 seeds, 2s.; 3 pkt., 5s.; all 18s,— 
YEREX LILY GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon, U.S.A. 


JIOLET CLUMPS for Frames. Princess of 

’ Wales, Amiral Avellan, 8s. 6d. dozen, carriage free. 
Violets and how to grow them, 7d. Copy free with each order. 
Full price list on application—BALDWIN PINNEY, Ship- 
bourne, Tonbridge, Kent. 


ARDY PLANTS, Ornamental Trees, and 
Shrubs, Forest Trees, Ericas (Hardy Heaths), Herbaceous 

and Alpine Plants. Catalogue post free on application._SAMUEL 
SMITH, Slaghills Nursery, Tansley, near Matlock, Derbyshire. 
| pr aeee TULIPS, Monster Bulbs, Pride of 
Haarlem, 6s. 100; £2 5s. 1,000, carriage paid.— LETISSIER, 
Manor View Vineries, Castel, Guernsey. 


| ARDY EVERGREEN FENCING PLANTS. 
: —Cheap to clear. A few thousand surplus THUJA, 
LONICERA, MACROCARPA, Etc. Sizes 18 inches to 
4 feet. Splendid stuff, feathered to ground. British grown. 
Prices from 5s. per dozen. List free.—S. HAGEN, Bough- 
spring House, nr. Chepstow. 


A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 
YG Splendid varieties. List 3d. ‘‘ Fern Culture,” illustrated, 


2s. 6d.; “‘Tomato Culture,” 94—W. F. ASKEW, Grange 
Keswick. : 


LANT NOW. — Finest Spring Cabbage, 
Brussels, Broccoli, Lettuce, strong, 2s. 3d. 100; Strawberry 
plants, strong, fruiting, The Duke, R. Sovereign, Madame Kooi 
Paxtons, Givon’s Late, 6s. 100, 50 same rate; New Raspberries, 
strong, fruiting canes, Lloyd George, Pyne’s Royal, Red Cross, 
25 4s. 6d., 50 8s,, 10) 15s. All carr. pd., cash.—_ JAS. WALTERS. 
Grower, 25, Friars, Exeter, 


WANTED 


ANTED.—Good, sound, English Horseradish, 
—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 


TUITION 


ORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 

CLASSES. Many Testimonials. Coaching for all 

R.H.S. Exams. Write—W. WOODWARD, R.H.S., Northfield, 
Maidenhead. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


FRIERN BARNET URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


- APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT PARKS 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above- 


mentioned appointment. Wages, £3 10s. 0d. per week. 

Candidates must be thoroughly experienced in horticulture and 
landscape work, including the laying-out and care of Tennis 
Courts (grass and hard), Bowling Green, Football and Cricket 
Grounds, and accustomed to control of staff. A knowledge of 
Arboriculture is desirable. 

Age not to exceed 40. Preference will be given to applicants 
possessing the Diploma of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The above is a designated post under the Local Government. 
and Other Officers Superannuation Act, 1922. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than two 
recent testimonials, and endorsed “‘ Assistant Parks Superinten- 
dent,” must be addressed to the undersigned to reach this office 
not later than 12 o’clock noon on Saturday, the 27th October, 1928 


G. T. FLETCHER, 
Clerk of the Council. 


Council Offices, 
Friern Barnet, N. 11. 
15th October, 1928. 


CLAY & SON, 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield _ Avon 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— . 

7 lbs., 3/63 14 lbs., 6/—3 28 lbs,, 10/—3 56 lbs., 18/—; 112 lbs., 32/~. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


October 


— 


Cleaner ‘houses’ 


A GREENHOUSE, small 
large, can be kept clean 
every sign of pest by regy 
fumigation with XL ALL, — 
efficiency makes it easy to use, t 
Of all nurserymen, seedsmen, 

florists. . 


XL ALL 
FUMIGATING COMPOUN: 
G. H. RICHARDS LT 


234, Borough High Street, Lone 


LEONARD J. MARTIN, A. 


Horticultural Auctioneer and 
Market Square Chambers, ST: 


THE NURSERIES, ETON ROAD, DAI 


On WEDNESDAY, 24th OCTOB 
at 11 o'clock sharp, 


SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 


Bulbs in Variety, Herbaceous Plants, Rose Trees, Rock P 
Clipped Box Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Palms, Fruit Tre 


AND 


‘HIGH ELMS,” LALEHAM-ON-THAM 
MIDDX. 


On THURSDAY, Ist NOVEMBER, 192 
at 11 o’clock sharp, . 
CHOICE COLLECTION OF PLANTS 
and Sundry Outdoor Effects. 


Hydrangeas, Arum Lilies, Cyclamen, Azaleas, Hippeasti 

Pelargoniums, Deutzias, Abutilons, Schizanthus, Aspa 

Clivias, Red and Green Draczenas, Specimen Palms, | 
Quantity of Chrysanthemums, Ferns, etc., ete. 


Catalogues of the Auctioneer as above. Telephone ; Staine 


PASS IT ON 


Should there be some atic 
or note in this issue whi 
would be of special interest 
any gardening friends, we W 
gladly send a specimen copy. 
addresses suggested, on recel 
of apost card. Attention willl 
drawn to the particular artic! 


Or, if unable to 


TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


P~ 


he 
| 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


‘all ROSE LOVERS 


; the time to plant this reliable Collection 

By Norfolk grown Gold Medal Roses sent 

gand carriage paid (cash with order) 
for 10/6. 


12 of the Best: 
Ty UPRICHARD SHoT SILK 
[LE DE HOLLANDE Mrs. H. MORSE 
SPENDENOCE DAY MME. BUTTERFLY 
y HILLINGDON GENERAL MCARTHUR 
in’ L Mrs. ©. LAMPLOUGH 
y INCHIQUIN W. F. DREER 


A. REEVES & CO., 
Rose Specialists, 
‘'CATTON .. NORWICH 


FALLEN LEAVES 


The cei Task of gathering 
these is made EASY by the 


use of the 


BRUME RAKE 


The flat flexible Steel 
tines carry the leaves 
and = iitter_~ forward, 
and distribute the 
with- 
out injuring the 


worm casts 


PRICE grass roots 
5/6 or disturbing 
the surface 
Break your Coke ery 
and make your Stove each, o 
remain alight longer. your 
As Shown, 45/- Seedsman 
OR or 
On Stand, 65/- Ironmonger, 
f OF ALL or from 
IRONMONGERS 


JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO. Inc. 
61, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Booklet sent on request. 


Makers: 


PORTWAY & SON, 


Tortoise Works, 
IALSTEAD, ESSEX 


hy, 
iy 


» JACKMAN 


offer this week a selection of the best 


e 
“7 
@ 
AL 
fr 


CLEMATIS 


\lexandra, reddish violet 3/- Henryi, white ... ee Ie Marie Boisselot, white... 3/- 
Yomtesse de Bouchard, Jackmanni, violet purple 3/- | Nelly Moser, mauve ... 3/- 
satiny rose ... £2 s superba, dark Mrs. Hope, mauve... 3/- 
Yrimson King, bright red 3/6 purple ... 3/- Princess of Wales, bluish 
Juchess of Edinburgh, Lady Betty Balfour, mauve ae Bd 
_ double white oo PE velvety purple ... 3/- — StarofIndia,reddishplum 3/- 
impress of India, violet Magnifica, reddish purple 3/- | The Bride, white aoe BS 
(new) nace .. 5/- Mrs. Cholmondeley, light The President, violet ... 3/6 
‘airy Queen, flesh... 3/- blue ... Ag ... 3/- Ville de Lyon, red... 3/6 


| 200 Acres of Stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 


a SURREY 
POISONOUS 


ULIPS 12s, 33 U DA 2: 
MRCISSL fo icra eminem ee 


ne : 1/3 tin makes 10 galls. 3/- tin makes 25 galls. 
BeELHERO (Rert-), Pitsea, Essex 


L 


Supplied by all Merchants, or direct from 
“Luda,” (Dept.8) 51, Newland, Lincoln. 


_ 


lil 


FLOWER LOVERS 
Your address for Dutch Bulbs is as always : 
E@S~ THE FIRST DUTCH BULBGROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Ryksstraat weg, HAARLEM (Holland) 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue which will be sent post free. 
To meet the desire of Flower lovers some fine collections 
are offered as below: 
Collection i— a Hyacinths in 6 colours for glass. 
- =f 5 


4 Diy ot tay em ” », bots or beds, 
3—200 Single Tulips (Early), in 5 colours. 

4—120 Double _,, a 1 4 . 

5—200 Darwin _,, 5 


6—150 Single Narcissi in 3 colours, ” 
: 4 7—120 malign Pri ¥ 
Hach collection only 8., Carriage paid, packing free. 
Alliums, Dutch and Spanish’ Iris, Grape Hyaeinthe Tine 
Chionodoxa, Ranunculus, Scilla (blue, rose, white), and 
Snowdrops, all these bulbs 1s. 6d. per 100. Orders 10s. and 
above carriage paid. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each, 


No waiting! 


All orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


State quantity of 
each size required 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 
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THE LEADING 


Commended by R.H.S. Sold by all Seedsmen 


VAPORIT IN THE SOIL 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


79, Queen 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40, 000 In use 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is atill unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’ s Greenhouse. 


f= For reduced prices of Boller and Complete 
Apparatus see New List (L.B. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Where 


can I obtain? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 


The Manager, 
“ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Street, 


Bouverie 


House, Fleet 
London, E.C. 4 


FUMIGANT 


KILLS INSECTS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED October 20, - 


a 


Paying Rinls 


about 
“STOURBRIDGE 
Greenhouse Boilers 


Far superior to, 
and cheaper than, 
gas or oil 


2 TOMLINSON & ee «Mav wARo tet 


‘ Ginty &3 aye 


. SS 


Porous and Absorbent—Grow Bulbs, Plants, ete., in the 
Bowls, square Pots—Seeds and Miniature Gardens in 
ans. Success is assured. 


BULB BOWL, 103" diam., 53" depth inside, 10) 
Well concealed Zinc or Copper Saucers, 8d, and 1/3 ' 


Morvah House, NEWLYN, Penzanc 


Write at once for special price, state 
size of house. Address, He H. 


HORTICULTURAL “GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. PORES SON, Glass and Builders’ paorcuane: 

1, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 al Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


You will get better 
_valuein : 


HORTICULTURAL 


GLAS 


Srom 
The Premier Glass firm in Engle 


a’ NEWTON “i> 


20-23, CHARLES ST, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C. Lk 


Telegrams: Soleplate Smith, Lente 
Phone: Holborn 2651 (6lines) 
Prompt deliveries of 


21 oz. HORTICULTURAL SHEET GLASS. 
in 200 ft. boxes (one size in each box). FOR 
London. 10:in. wide; 12-16 in. wide; 18 im a. 

; ; Sar. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


“5 BRIUTAINS - BEST - r-,BOILERS — 


HEATING Appanans ise a kre yiprenen ANY PIPE ARRANGEMENT 


Greenhouses from 
£5 0 0 


Poultry TGuees from Huts from 
£1 12 6 £3 2 6 


SS ———— : 
(2 Hours Boiler Wembley Boiler Meet <all Water ABC 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances 
of every description. 


7T.BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


ler 
258, VAUXHALL BRIDG 
VICTORIA STAT 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD. fe 


i0 DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS. 


THE ENGLISH 
GRASS ORCHARD 


AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF FRUIT GROWING 


2Is. net 


ARTHUR H. HOARE 


gives the first complete account of a subject of rapidly increasisg 
importance and profit. This book, which is fully illustrated, is based on 
wide practical experience and covers all aspects, including both the 
horticultural and the commercial sides of fruit growing in England. 


Write for complete technical catalogue to— 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
Fleet 


Bouverie House, Street ii 


} 
iF 


ver 20, 1928 


. 


) FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


JBLE HOLLYHOCKS 


‘R’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
irong Plants, October to March 
‘elye choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/= 
To Colour, 10/+; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/=* dozen. 
| Carriage Paid C.W. 0. Catalogue Sree. 


d VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 


WNER’S LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


now in splendid colour as seen 
from the railway. 


Mixed colours 18/- doz. 


; 


ly for catalogues — 


mer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries 


Chichestec 


| 
} 


The “CRAB” 
AEDGE TRIMMER 


“Orabbing”’ a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 


Speolal Features :, 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 


(rote tree) 18/ 6 
Neu foc tine. ee 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Aster House, 
94, Aldwych, 
London, W.6.2 


INDER’S 


For Finest Norfolk Grown 
sses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 


srbaceous & Rockery Plants, 
and Best Quality Bulbs 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Catalogues sent Post Free 


GINALD WINDER, LTD. 
THE NURSERIES, 


’gwood - Nr. Norwich 


The Silver Medal 


IRSE SHOE BOWER 


jonomical Boiler for the small Creen- 
house or Garage 


oe 


Used in the R.H.S. Gardens 
Booklet C2post free 


Ss. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
’a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. | 


*Phone: Hop 1305 (5 lines) 


| 
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Michaelmas Daisies 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


W & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 
ESTD. 1889. 


| GARAG 
BUNGALOWS 


yo — 
oe iS 
Ree R Ee ON Ooms 


OM) CYCLE S 
SLEEPING CHALETS 


! sles 


REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 
W.& A. EDCELL, Ltd. 
17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 MidzNorton. 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


The Household Collection of 
Bulbs for Fibre Culture 


Carriage 15/= Paid 
This Collection is made up of bulbs 
suitable for growing in fibre to make a 
succession of bloom from January to end 
of March. It contains ;— 


6 Miniature Hyacinths, 
prepared for early 
flowering 

6 Miniature Hyacinths, 
as a succession to 
above 

18 Crocuses, two var- 
ieties 

6 Varieties of Daffodils 
and Narcissi, 6 bulbs 
of each 


6 Polyanthus Narcissus 


and sufficient prepared fibre to grow them in. 


We specially recommend this collection to those 
who have not previously grown bulbs in bowls, 
because the varieties we have selected are thorough- 
ly reliable for fibre culture. 


A LARGER COLLECTION in proportionate 
number of Bulbs for 21/- carriage paid 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd, 
The Nurseries, LOWDHAM, Notts. 


WORM KILLER 


Per 17/= cwt. 


LAWN SAND 
Per 17/= cwt. 


Carriage Paid. 
The Heckmondwike Chem. Co,, Ltd. 
HECKMONDWIKE 


PEMBERTON S ROSES 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, Bedding, 
Show, Pots, &c. Raiser of new pedigree 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Roses. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
| .. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


LILIUMS 


Autumn and Spring Planting 


Lilium Seed Daffodil Seed 
New Catalogue for 1928-29 now ready 


Post Free on request 


BONE & CO., 
1723 Easter Road, Edinburgh 


f aU-Night Qpparctus 


For greenhouse heating, with pipes ar- 
ranged for houses of any size. Delivery 
from stock. List on application. 


JONES & ATTWOOD L™}] 


PREMIER WORKS, STOURBRIDGE 


pat 


SELECT NOW 
for Autumn Planting 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Alpines, 
Hardy Perennials, 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs 


We offer an immense Stock of 
hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
to name, at reasonable prices. 


Interesting descriptive Catalogues of 
each department on application. 


200 acres under cultivation. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 


Barnham, Sussex 


ROSE - TREES E 


ess al 
By Appointment 


HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS 


HEN Herbaceous Borders are being 
prepared or remade a complete Fer- 


tilizer supplying Nitrogen, 
and Potash should be used. 


Phosphates, 


Now is the time when the Fertilizer can 
be thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
The best 
Border is 


Fertilizer for the Herbaceous 


FISONS’ 


CAMARY GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer) 
which should be dug into the soil before the 
end of November using 3-lb. to the square 
yard or 14 lbs. to the rod. Bulbs and 
Spring Flowers also respond readily to this 
treatment. 
Prices in Bags: 7\bs., 3/-; 14 lbs., 5/-; 


28 lbs., 9/-; 56 lbs., 16/-; 1 cwt., 26/6. 
Carriage paid. 


Advice freely given on the Autumn 
Treatment of Lawns. Booklet sent 
post free on request. 


FISONS 


FEBIILIZERS 


JOSEPHS SiSON:-& COj. LEP DeIwIPS WICH 
Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and 
Lawn Renovation. 
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ue~- Indispensable 


On the market for over 50 years, 
they still hold first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. They are safe, sure, 
and lasting. The direct result of many 
years’ practical experience in garden- 
ing, they stand unrivalled at the 
present day for all Garden Crops. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Finest Stock of 
Produce 
in the Midlands. 

post 


FRUIT-TREES fice on opptica. 
SHRUBS, etc. 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


tion; also list of 
Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants. 


DEPT: C... 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


CHEALS'’ 


120 acres 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
Plants, ete. 


COME anpb SEE 


or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 


Landscape Gardening 
J. CHEAL « SONS, ta, 


Crawley, Sussex 


PEAT FUEL 


STILL PROVIDES THE 
MOST CHEERFUL FIRE 

Free from obnoxious fumes and emits a delightful 
aroma, * tHE PEAT KEEK” 


CREATES AN ATMOSPHERE OF ITS OWN, 
USED IN ALL THE OLD ENGLISH HOMES 


PRICES: 
In blocks, 8,000, £14; 4,000, £8 58.; 2,000, £5; 
1,000, £3. 


, 


Carriage paid within 150 miles; prices beyond, on 


application. 


PEAT MOULD 


INCREASES FERTILITY 
OF ALL SOILS 
Richer in humus—the secret of plant growth—than 
Stable Manure or Leaf Mould. 


THOUSANDS OF TONS USED “yaa UALLY 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNT 


SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL NOW, se — WILL 
DO THE REST. 


MORE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOM. 
Est. 1869 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND, 


October 20, 1: 


in the Garden -@q@ 


Prices — VINE, PLANT, AND 
VEGETABLE MANURE — a Po. 
fect. Food —1 ewt., 30/-; 56 Ib, 16); 
28 Ib, Q/*; 141b., B/*; 7 Ib, Bie; tins Ls 
and $d. SPECIAL TOP D RESs. 
ING MANURE- an QF ita stimu. 
lant—1 ecwt., 30/ ; 56 lbs. 16/-; 28) Ths, 
9/-; 14 Ibs., 5/-5 7 lbs., 3/-3 tins, 13, 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN en 
SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


> eaiton 


for the 


GREENHOUS 


and for: 


Se = Autumn Plantin 


Nh Our stocks of Perpetu 
¥: \ Carnations i in Sie to 
running to bud for f 
cool or heated 
house have never bee 
surpassed, whilst | 
BORDER CARNATION 
PERPETUAL BORDE 
CARNATIONS, ALLWOOPII, and the ne 
ALLWOoDII ALPINUS WE HOLD THs Mos 
PERFECT STOCKS IN THE CouNTRY, 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It is we 
illustrated and interesting. All sundries fi 
combating Carnation pests and diseases a; 
dealt with. Post free on request to— 


The 

leadin 
Carnatioa Raisers and Specialists in the Worl 
Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Susse 


P.S.—For 2/- post free we will send you 
elegant sample coffret of Allwoods Carnatix 
Perfume anil Toilet requisites. 


FIELD FENCING, KENNEI 
RAILING, TENNIS FENCING 
WIRE NETTING, TREE GUARD: 


TA 
7 il 
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[Erenaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


)NE JAPONICA A 67h 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


“e DOLOMITE, JUNE, A—VII 676 Magnoli 

DN LC , , sive sis gnolia for flowerin o ay, SE als 

on culture of the “oF ==, (673 Fruit : Seasonable remarks a ae O72 Monterey Pine, Blige and shrubs for bs Sere Ss. atc. 
judging, at R.H.S. Fruit Show 667 Gentiana sino-ornata and Farreri x 6606 growing beneath the 677 ROSCOEAS Rees EN “a vee 
ae. 5 ese oe wes a GS eee IN ENG- Name of tree and names of a dozen Rose Lady Canada patented a on 
as a. oy io - a Aa pia AT IS WRONG WITH = we hee shrubs,,, 677 Rose Margaret McGredy... ms ie a 
themum Crimson Circle, early- Hydrangea after flowering, treatment of 678 NE ao Ararat, hee ee C6 ROSES, OLD AND NEW — uae 
ing eMtiM “GOLDEN 2 imperial Fruit Show, the... ... 672 __Potentilla mandschurica ... 668 ROSES ON A SOUTH FRONT [1 6 
ANTHEMUM | 66q iy Teticulata arin Bron tor” O88  Potereumcanadense |) 668. += ROSES, SOME_ YELLOW ae 
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pee pea ier PearG77: UM AURATUM IN A BATTER- Reginald Farrer ay cas ea TOOT Sweet Pea novelties, impressions of the B 
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Roses, Old and New 


E amateur who contemplates growing 
oses is apt to be somewhat bewildered 
7 a multitude of counsellors, so that 
experience: with regard to certain 
les may be of assistance in helping 
>» make up his mind as to what trees 
amence with, whilst to the grower who 
5 to add to his stock with a few of the 
Roses, the following notes will be of 
st. 
ill deal first of all with some of the 
varieties. I received from Beckwith’s 
litumn their latest Rose Polly, which 
commerce this season. The trees re- 
no special treatment and were planted 
‘the ground was sodden and under con- 
3 calculated to operate against their 
- development. Notwithstanding this, 
ave withstood the severe win- 
id made fine healthy trees 
‘lean foliage and a generous 

of blooms, which: are of 
ite shape on upright stems 
ory sweetly scented; the col- 
made up of shades of cream, 
almon and gold, and I con- 
y predict a popular future 
is Rose, which is a decided 
ition, 

o received for trial three 
es from A. and J. Allen, of 
ich, viz., Joan Davies, Elles- 
and Mariposa, all of which I] 
ommend to amateurs anxi- 
r new, hardy trees. 


| Davies, a seedling from 
‘a, possesses all the well- 
_characteristics of that popu- 
se, the blooms, which are 
usly fragrant, are of salmon 
: shade, with upright stems, 
e bush is shapely and clean. 
smere is another seedling 
Iphelia. No white Rose has 
‘me greater pleasure in re- 
»ars than this fragrant, well- 
| upstanding variety, which 
e advantage of not easily 
amaged by rain. 

is a dwarf Polyantha, 
he colour, deep  reddish- 
, is very striking. It has 
jreen foliage and retains its 
for a long period, making 
desirable plant for those 
for something out of the 
ry in this class of Rose, and 
very effective in a bed 
‘der 


* Boy has confirmed the 
pinion I formed last year of 
veutiful semi-double, butter- 
low Rose. The bright 


foliage, which is mildew 


proof, forms a striking contrast to the blooms, 
which are numerous and sweetly scented. 

_Charles P. Kilham, orange-red, of a more 
vivid colour than Mme. E. Herriot, also 


continues to do well and will be a favourite 


when better known. 

Shot Silk, cerise and orange-red, fragrant, 
maintains its position as one of the most 
popular Roses of recent years. 

A Rose very effective in the mass owing 
to its uncommon colouring, scarlet-shaded- 
orange, is the semi-double I Zingari, which 
although of rather thin growth is hardy and 
well worth growing. E 

Marcia Stanhope, white, and Holt Hewitt, 
dark velvety crimson, are strong growers 
with well-formed blooms of good size and 
shape. 


October Roses 


The old favourite Caroline Testout makes a grand show even at 


this season 


A small fragrant buttonhole Rose is Ivy 
May, in colour resembling Mme. Butterfly, 
and exceptionally free flowering. 

Of the yellows Mabel Morse seems 
destined to take the premier place, the blooms 
being well formed and of good staying quali- 
ties, whilst the foliage is dark green and 
mildew proof, forming a very handsome bush. 

Betty Uprichard, a lovely Rose; the inner 
surface of petal is a delicate salmon pink to 
carmine, whilst the reverse is deep coppery 
carmine, suffused orange. This is one of the 
finest decorative Roses grown and deservedly 
popular; it is free flowering and an excellent 
grower, fragrant and resistant to mildew. 

With regard to the older varieties, the 
amateur will find that the following will 
thrive practically anywhere under ordinary 
conditions and will give a plenti- 
ful supply of blooms. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay, carmine 
Rose shaded light salmon with 
reflex petals, an old but very reli- 
able Rose and a great favourite 
with all rosarians. 

Ophelia, salmon  flesh-shaded 
Rose, one of the most perfectly 
shaped Roses, sweetly scented, 
has had a wealth of blooms, and 
I cannot discard it although 
Mme. Butterfly, a sport from 
Ophelia, is becoming more popu- 
lar on account of its deeper shade 
of pink. 

Clarice Goodacre, ivory-white, 
long pointed buds on thick stems, 
good shape, sweetly scented. 

Mrs. Henry Morse, bright Rose 
washed with vermilion and reflexes 
of petals silver ; although prone to 
mildew makes a_ splendid tree, 
free flowering, fragrant, and is to 
be seen in most modern Rose 
gardens. 

General McArthur, crimson, an 
old favourite and one of the most 
fragrant Roses grown. 

Wilhelm Kordes, salmon yellow, 
fragrant, one of the most 
striking Roses, its colour at times 
being difficult to describe, shapely 
blooms with clean dark foliage. 

Gorgeous, orange-yellow, shaded 
copper-red, and particularly in 
autumn lives up to its name; the 
blooms are of good shape and size. 

Pharisaer, Rose white with sal- 
mon centre, fragrant, very reliable 
and free flowering. 

A Rose that can always be de- 
pended upon for flowers is Inde- 
pendence Day, gold with apricot 
shades, fragrant, mildew proof 
foliage. I have grown this tree for 


666 


years and never known it to do badly what- 
ever the weather. Amongst many other 
varieties which may be relied upon to give 
satisfaction to the amateur are Gladys Hol- 
land, Mons. Paul Lede, Los Angeles, Colonel 
Oswald Fitzgerald, Lady Hillingdon, and 


Sunstar. 


The beginner does not usually care for 
single Roses, but if one or two are desired 
the following will be found satisfactory. 


Isobel, carmine red, flushed orange-scarlet, 
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large petals, tall grower and» magnificent 
for table decoration. 

Red Letter Day, brilliant dark scarlet, very 
free flowering. 

K. of K., semi-single, intense scarlet 
heavily sheened velvet, large blooms and 
more vivid than Red Letter Day. 

Irish Fireflame, maddery orange, very 
fragrant. 

Mrs. Oakley Fisher, orange yellow, makes 
a good bush, with excellent clean foliage and 
blooms retain their colour. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the 


What is wrong with Grape cultivation 
in England? 


HILE the fruit at this year’s R.H.S. 
Fruit Show was as fine as in any 


previous year the Grapes were the 
worst lot ever exhibited at any R.H.S. show, 
unworthy and totally unfit to grace the mag- 
nificent new hall. With the exception of 
Lady Lawrence’s Muscats and some of Lord 
Swaythling’s black Grapes there were few 
bunches fit to send to the dessert table. 
Lady Lawrence always shows the best 
bunches, but while hers were well ripened 
and splendidly grown they were not charac- 
teristic, though the berries were grand. 
Bunches of Alicante were grotesque, the thin- 
ning being at fault and the berries distorted. 
Muscats were exhibited badly grown, un- 
ripe, with pinched, starved berries. Alto- 
gether a more disgraceful lot cannot be 
remembered in years past. What is wrong 


with grape culture in England? There is 
gross mismanagement, faulty nutrition, and 
want of technical knowledge such as has 


never before been known. Coming from the 
Edinburgh Show, where the Grapes were a 
sheer delight to see, it came as a shock to 
find such trash put up on the show boards. 
Taken as a whole even the trade growers 
exhibited more creditable Grapes. That 
Grapes can be grown was seen by last year’s 
fruit which was the best shown since the 
War. AESOP. 


Polygonum Baldschuanicum 

With reference to the description and pic- 
ture on page 640, I would suggest that the 
Polygonum is not Baldschuanicum but 
Aubertii, which I have had in my garden for 
several years and finally had to banish it to 
a more convenient place; it pulled down to 
the ground two tall Fir trees to which it 
attached itself. Baldschuanicum is tinged 
with pink in colour and is by no means a 
free grower, Aubertii is pure white; it lasts 
in flower nearly 4 months, often beginning in 
June and lasting into October; mine now 
shows no signs of fading. ‘‘ BOSMERE.”’ 

[I cannot accept the statement contained 
in the above letter that Polygonum Baldschu- 
anicum is not a free grower. J have grown 
both of these beautiful Knotworts for years, 
the above species for 20 years, and on more 
than one occasion have recorded it as having 
made over 20 feet of growth in one season ; 
such a plant could scarcely be called other 
than a rampant grower, as it is capable of 
climbing to a height of 40 feet. Its flowers, 
too, are produced, as the illustration referred 
to shows, in the wildest profusion, often 
enveloping the whole plant, and they may be 
pale pink or (creamy) white, often both, on 
the same plant according to age. The same 
applies to the Thibetan species, P. Aubertii, 
a beautiful specimen of which stands before 
me as I write and one worthy of an artist’s 
brush, as it rains down from the branches 
of a 150-year-old Yew tree, its flowers being 


views 


expressed by correspondents 


of a pale pink and creamy white, and as 
reely borne as those of the older species 
but in rather larger trusses. The difficulty 
experienced is 


that of keeping them in 


A well finished bunch of Muscat of 
Alexandria, shown by Lady Durning 
Lawrence, King’s Ride, Ascot 


bounds, but both stand any amount of cut- 
ting back, and even if ‘‘B. C. T.” uses 
drastic measures with his handsome specimen 
he need have little fear but that it will again 
reassert itself.—E. M.] 


’ ’ sia ’ 
Gentiana sino-ornata and Farreri 


Mr. S. Arnott’s notes, page 651, on these 
are of interest. I too, have observed the 
tendency of G. Farreri to yellowish tinge of 
the foliage, sometimes before half the bloom 
is over. I have been experimenting for some 
time, trying to find a means of correcting 
this. I do not know what it is worth, but 
one conclusion I have come to is that there 
is considerably less inclination to the yel- 
lowish tinge when the soil contains a 
sufficiency of free lime. Though this is 
limestone land, I ascertained some time ago 
that it was by no means well supplied with 
free lime. It struck me that this might possi- 
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‘ “ 
® 
bly be a cause of this fault in G, Fer 
and so I have since gone to the trouble 
planting some specimens in soil whiel 
made sure had a plentiful supply. The 
sult so far is that these plants retain ¢} 
colour of foliage distinctly better than 
others. Incidentally, I may say that 
acaulis has, with me, a similar tendency 
a less degree, the yellowing generally oc 
ring in this case after blooming is pra 
cally finished. I wonder if Mr. Arnott 
anyone else has experimented in this 
with G. Farreri. If so, it would be inter 
ing to know the results and the conclusj 
arrived at, for this Gentian, although 
Mr. Arnott says, hardly equal to Gy < 
ornata, is yet far too beautiful to di 
with, and if the cure for its ailment lie: 
some such simple item as I suggest, j 
easily remedied or avoided, at any rate 
a considerable degree. J. Re 

Skipton, Yorks. 


Rosa laxa and R. rugosa as stock 


In response to the invitation of “ G, E. 
(p. 632) I am quite willing to give my yi 
concerning the use of R. laxa and %f 
rugosa as stocks for Hybrid Tea Re 
Against my better judgment, a few y 
ago, I was induced to plant some hund 
of H.-T. Roses, all upon the Laxa st 
The entire planting was carefully dom 
well prepared soil. The percentage of de 
was simply appalling. Those which sury 
threw up myriads of suckers; they requ 
continual attention in order to prevent 
Roses from being swamped by the st 
In the course of two seasons the e1 
planting was moribund. I must attri 
this entirely to the unsuitability of 


stock. The thick, fleshy, rather ‘ Asp 
gus-like ’’ roots of R. laxa may be vie 


with complacency by nurserymen whos¢ 
ject it is to turn out saleable plants 
quickly as possible. These roots, like t 
of Asparagus, must never be allowed to 
dry from the time. of lifting to the tim 
planting, or, still like the roots of Aspara 
they die off. Experience has also showr 
that these roots are liable to rot ent 
should a wet spell follow planting. Bu 
persistent throwing up of suckers is a 
objection. I protested to the nurse 
who supplied the plants. His reply 
protest was a masterpiece: ‘ I 
why you are grumbling,’’ said he. 
fact that plenty of suckers are b 
duced is proof that the root actio 
right.’’ Heard ever mortal man the 
maintain that R. laxa is undependa 
unreliable—that, in short, it is a f 
regards R. rugosa, that variety is a 
bad. Suckering and the production | 
from dormant eyes, in the case of s 
Roses, are two outstanding evils, 
use of R. rugosa should also be 
Such is my own opinion—an opinion 
and confirmed by bitter experience. 
no Rose specialist, nor am I an 
upon the Rose—a remark which i 
to be desirable to. make—yet I 
long experience of the flower. I 
plants upon the Manetti, upon Ro 
tha, and upon the old de la Grifferai 
as well as, of course, on the Brie: 
successfully budded Maréchal Niel 
of Gold on the Yellow Banksian 
deed the finest specimen J ever had 
of Gold was double-budded.. The pk 
upon a Cheshunt Hybrid which was } 
upon the de la Grifferaie stock. If Pe 
Briers must be budded then the M 
the best stock, but most of them 
freely from: cuttings, and this, in the 
is better than budding. I have wande 
little from the point, but any of the s 
I have mentioned are, I think, to be 
ferred to R. laxa or to R. rugosa. H 
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expressed my opinion I shall retire and 
e the field to the authorities and to the 
ialists, whose opinions in turn I shall 
we whether or not they coincide with my 
i But I hope that instead of endeavour- 
to score off each other they will keep to 
-matter in hand. Plain expressions of 
sonal experience are of much more value 
1) academic bickerings. 

i A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Autumn colour 
_ think that every year I like autumn 


ve—I suppose that autumn _ flowers 
; SO different from the others, but 


4 are fewer, and so I suppose we look 
them more closely. The Chinese Barber- 
, and the Cotoneasters are beginning to 
ie up, and I have enough blue in a bed 
fy. sino-ornata to make a sailor’s breeches. 
Leary Bucks. 


-— Pernettia is wonderful everywhere, 
» pink, and white. It sows itself in all sorts 
jinexpected places, and is a delight. We 
i) have much Eugenia in blossom, also 
mmon Myrtle, and all the various Acacias 
| showing great promise of blossom. 
rlengariff, Co. Cork. Veub: 


‘ging Apples at R.H.S. Fruit Show 


.o the somewhat inexperienced exhibitor 
"Apples, it is very difficult to know exactly 
| size of fruit to place before the judges, as 
ly appear differently to interpret the in- 
jactions or the terms of the respective 
inpetitions. For instance, a few years 
ce in the class for six Blenheim Orange 


ipnles for dessert fruits, the awards 
‘htly went to small fruits of that 
wiul Apple, but during the last three 


ars beautifully finished fruits of ideal size, 
sour, and form have been ignored, and 
its of large size (much too large for des- 
st) have received recognition by the judges. 
je same remarks also apply to the class 
’ six Apples Gascoyne’s Scarlet. At the 
sow on the oth instant, Apples distinctly 
) the large size were awarded first and 


Ie Roscoea cautleioides 
Flowers primrose - yellow 
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second prize respectively, while other well- 
coloured fruit, of good form and finish, were 
ignored. Exactly just what exhibitors want 
to know is what do the Council wish to be 
shown in these and similar classes? It 
appears to be more or less a_ lottery at 
present, and that being so, surely the Coun- 
cil should give a lead and tell the exhibitor 
the size or character of the Apples which 
they expect to be exhibited in the respective 
classes. The present instructions are too 
vague. The writer knows of exhibitors who 
are in doubt whether they should show large, 
small, or medium-sized fruits in the two 
classes to which I have called attention, and 
there are several other classes in which this 
same doubt exists. At present the position 
is somewhat chaotic, largely owing to the 
uncertainty of the standard set by the respec- 
tive judges. PERPLEXED. 


Roscoeas 
R tint spect come from the Himalayas, 


and species with purple, blue, or yellow 

flowers are represented in herbariums. 
Three species and one sub-species are culti- 
vated in this country, namely, R. cautleioides 
with primrose yellow flowers some.1o inches 
to a foot high; this was recently re-introduced 
by Messrs. Bees from China, and is a very 
pretty plant which is found in forms of vary- 
ing excellence and, like all Roscoeas, can 
easily be raised from seed. To my mind the 
most beautiful Roscoea is R. humeana; the 
plant does not grow above g inches and 
produces very large rich purple flowers. Its 
period of flowering follows that of R. caut- 
leioides. R. purpurea and R. purpurea var. 
Siklkimensis have also purple flowers in 
which the colour is, respectively, lighter or 
redder than R. humeana, and the flowers 
smaller; they are, however, pretty plants 
which flower much later and do very well in 
a moist situation. They appear to be in- 
different as to soil and situation, and if left 
‘undisturbed make good clumps. ‘* The 
English Rock-Garden ”’ is lyrical over their 
beauties. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


Dahlias for the Wisley Trials 

The candid criticism of the R.H.S. Au- 
tumn Show by Sir William Lawrence has 
added a new feature to this great autumn 
display in GARDENING ILLUsTRATED. I am 
afraid, however, some of his remarks are 
hardly justified, and certainly not shared by 
many who attended the exhibition. In my 
own particular sphere, his remarks about 
the Dahlias selected for the Wisley Trials do 
not appear to be justified. I presume he was 
in accord with the two largest growers out- 
side the trade who considered four varieties 
only were worthy of a trial and the rest 
should be burnt. Sir William Lawrence does 
not tell us who these high and mighty gentle- 
men were whose opinions carry so much 
weight with him, or we might possibly not 
value their opinions quite so highly. The 
Dahlias selected for trial are in the~hands 
of a joint committee—five from the R.H.S. 
Floral Committee and five from the National 
Dahlia Society; these are all supposed to be 
Dahlia experts, and include amateurs and 
members of the trade. Thus we have ten 
opinions against three, and as majorities 
still rule in these days the larger number 
have it. There were over seventy seedlings 
before the meeting, and about twenty were 
selected for trial. Certainly not a large per- 
centage, as the majority of seedlings come 
from raisers who have been in the business 
all their lives, and should certainly know a 
good Dahlia when they see one. I have 
made a note of all the varieties selected on 
that occasion, and shall watch with interest 
how they fare at Wisley next year. 

Chingford. Jas. B. Ruipine. 
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Roscoea humeana 


Flowers rich purple 


REGINALD FARRER 


October 17th, 1920 

O-DAY is the eighth anniversary of Mr. 

Reginald Farrer’s untimely death in 

Bunma, and as less than a week ago I 
was privileged to visit his Yorkshire garden, 
still carefully maintained in his memory by 
his mother, I send you a few notes which 
may be of interest. 

In the Old Rock Garden, as he named it, 
still flourishes exceedingly his Harebell Poppy 
(Meconopsis quintuplinervia), and there are 
one or two of his original plants of 
Edraianthus serpyllifolius major, not very 
large, but witness of their tenacity to life. 
It may be remembered that Farrer imported 
from the Balkans some Ramondia Natalia 
‘“ on the promise that the batch contained an 
albino form,’’ and that ‘‘ out of all the high- 
priced bale only one plant bore me true white 
flowers.’? This same plant, apparently, still 
flourishes, although defying attempts at in- 
crease. Gentian Farreri, one of the most 
beautiful flowers named after him, is here, 
but is not at home, and refuses to settle 
down, which is rather sad; but his bog gar- 
den, the scree, stocked with many _ lovely 
little Saxifrages, and the surrounding banks 
and glens stocked with innumerable small 
and precious bulbs are ever a joy. 

In the New Garden can be seen Cam- 
panula pusilla Miranda, considered by 
Farrer to be one of his greatest finds, with 
its large silver-grey square-shouldered bells, 
larger than any I had ever seen under the 
name, and there also I came across his 
original little moraine; you will remember 
his description of it: ‘‘ Where the track 
winds round the pool, past a dell carpeted 
with Dryas, Primula farinosa, and Gentiana 
verna, it debouches at last upon the main 
path. And there, jutting out into it, is my 
toy garden, my baby moraine, the particular 
pet joy of my heart.’’ Yes, his moraine built 
of four limestone rocks remains, though its 
occupants, among them Campanula Allioni 
and Omphalodes Luciliz, have withered 
these many summers. 

In the Cliff Garden, a wall of rock fonm- 
ing one side of a small lake, the home af 


many wild duck, Silver Saxifrages and 
Ramondias (the large form of Ramondia 


pyrenaica) not only flourish, but sow their 
seed in tufts of Moss on the sheer cliff-side, 
where young plants abound. Here | dis- 
covered a seedling of Primula Allioni, and 
high overhead, as I stood on the mountain 
path, with the waters of the lake 20 feet 
below, could be seen drifts of Primula 
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marginata, aged Primula Auricula with 
stems nearly an inch in diameter, and the 
blue-flowered hybrid decora. 

But I must terminate these notes and pass 
on with the memory of the beautiful 
memorial erected to Reginald Farrer beneath 
the hill» he loved, and the recollection of the 
cliff with its Alpine plants, now happy wild- 
lings—a monument to the heart that loved 
them well—and of his particular pet, his 
baby moraine. F. H. FIsHer. 

Rugby. 


Lilium auratum in a Battersea 
room 
this 


BATTERSEA reader sends us 
snapshot of a Japanese Lily (Lilium 
auratum) grown in his bedroom win- 
dow ; it shows what can be done in the way 
of indoor plant culture even in the heart of a 
large city. ~ 
It is very well grown, and the little boy is 
evidently very proud of his grandfather’s 
achievement. 


How I grow bulbs 


General cultivation 


If we turn to the advertisement columns 
in this journal we find reliable firms adver- 
tising bulbs. Catalogues are free, some of 
which contain splendid illustrations of speci- 
mens in bloom that should be seen by all 
who have gardens. There is among them 
some of our earliest spring flowers, and 
others which may be seen in bloom in heated 
greenhouses from mid-winter onwards. 


OUTDOOR CULTiVATION.—To grow bulbs 


well in beds and borders I _ prepare 
the ground by intermixing with the 


soil old hotbed manure with plenty of leaf- 
mould and a sprinkling of soot, and lightly 
tread before planting. I bury the bulb twice 
its size in depth, covering with 2 inches of 
the manure and leaf-mould as a top-dressing. 
For a border display I plant in groups of not 
less than three. These I leave undisturbed 
from three to five years. I then lift, divide, 
replant the largest, and buy afresh if 
necessary. 

Those planted in beds are lifted when 
finished flowering and laid in a small trench, 
covering the bulb until the foliage has com- 
pletely decayed. I then lift and ripen by ex- 
posure to the sun. When thus harvested those 
of a firm and well-matured condition are 
selected for forcing, which gives splendid re- 
sults; the third year I plant them in borders. 

The Crocus, Snowdrop, Daffodil, and the 
Bluebells, grown naturally in shrubberies and 
lawns, are sometimes preferred to the formal 
display. If planted thus the surface soil should 
be removed, good soil added if found neces- 
sary, so that a depth of 10 inches be obtained 
before planting, after which the surface grass 
or turf be returned as originally found. 


CULTURE IN POTS AND BOWLS.—To have 
well developed blooms in pots, I aim at 
thoroughly clean receptacles, well drained 


with broken crocks. I then fit into each pot, 
covering the former 2 inches thick, turf, grass 
downwards, over which is dusted lime or 
soot, then with a mixture of loam one part, 
leaf mould three-quarter part, dry cow- 
manure one, and a fair amount of silver sand, 
I pot them. When thus complete, I store pot 
thick into a cold frame, covering with 8 
inches of leaf mould until well rooted; I then 
gradually expose to light previous to removal 
for forcing. 


Bow Ls.—With bowls ‘I follow almost the 
same as that described with pots, with two 
exceptions. I use no crocks in drainage, and 
the mixture, consists of leaf mould and silver 
sand; for root action I keep them in a base- 
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ment cellar, where I am able to give a free 
circulation of air. 

The bulbs when harvested, as has. already 
been described, are planted out in beds and 
borders. Cuas. STAPLER. 


Iris reticulata 


Although this beautiful little Iris cannot 
be regarded as a rare plant it is seldom one 
finds it cultivated except in the form of a 
small cluster in the rock garden or in pots 
in the cool greenhouse. Yet its early flower- 
ing coupled with the refined beauty of its 
blossoms are sutficient to warrant its inclu- 
sion on a much larger scale. 

Undoubtedly the best place for it is out- 
doors in the rock garden, and if a breadth 
of it‘some 2 feet in diameter were planted in 
a broad bay a particularly good picture would 
result. Flowering as it does with the Snow- 


drop, it may be regarded as one of the earli- 
est of the Iris family. 

The plant is not more than 6 inches high 
when in full flower, its rush-like foliage, 


Full of admiration for his grandfather's 
achievement 


which follow the flowers, rising 1 foot or even 
more under good cultivation. 

Its flowers are a rich violet mottled gold; 
not the least attractive feature about them 


is their delightful fragrance. This _ Iris 
usually flowers in March, though jit does 


sometimes, under warm conditions, give us 
its blossoms in February. It makes a brave 
show when rock gardens are usually flower- 
less, owing to its dwarf stature the flowers 
often get badly soiled during heavy rains, 
and to prevent this it is advisable to plant 
the bulbs under a carpet of dwarf-growing 
Sedum. It needs a_ sheltered, well-drained 
spot. The plant should be fully exposed to 
direct sunlight, but sheltered from the cold 
wind of early spring, and if heavy rains can 
be warded off with a sheet of glass the full 
beauty of the blossoms will be developed. 
As a pot plant for a cold greenhouse it is 
a perfect gem. The bulbs may be potted up 
in the autumn and kept in a cold frame all 
through the winter, just bringing the plants 
into a cool greenhouse to flower. They are 
admirably adapted for this treatment, and 
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when grown thus there is no danger of t} 
delicate little blossoms being sullied by ra 
or wind. Yet it is as an outdoor plant 
the rock garden that to me it reveals j 
greatest charm. H. Stevens. 


Potentilla mandschurica — 


We are faced with many new varieties 
the valuable shrubby Potentilla fruticosa, 
which we have already quite a number 
good garden plants. What will probably pro 
to continue the most distinct of the forr 
precious in the sight of alpine lovers is th 
known as Potentilla fruticosa mandschuric 
Its value has been recognised by the Awa 
of Merit of the Royal Horticultural Sociei 
an award which will be approved by the 
who have grown this attractive little pla 
It is a perfectly prostrate plant, with silve 
finely divided leaves, and numerous wh 
flowers about the size of those of P. Veite 
and of a good white, the whole plant not r 
ing more than 2inchesor 3 inches high, Itw 
apparently cover a good space spreading qu 
horizontally and covering the ground with 
beautiful carpet. A small plant received he 

ein the autumn of last year has spread over 
considerable part of the position allocated 
it, and ]\ look upon it as one of many m¢ 
valuable results of the various botanic 
expeditions in Tibet, now being continu 
by that intrepid and accomplished travell 
Capt. Kingdon Ward. I am growing P. 
mandschurica near the base of the rock g; 
den in loam, sand, leaf-soil, and grit. It sto 
last winter admirably and is evidently p: 
fectly hardy. S. ARNOTT. 


Potereum canadense 


This species has the beauty and grace 
habit of P. obtusum, and grows and flow: 
well for a long period in congenial quarte 
but is quite distinct in aspect. aw 

It is a magnificent border plant for | 
land gardens, its unique white flowers a 
bold habit making it a favourite with 
those who like bright patches in dai 
corners in their borders or in groups by | 
water edge. 

I have seen it mixed with a drift 
Mimulus Bartonense. The leaves of t 
were overhanging the banks of the stre; 
intermixed with Mimulus, while the floy 
heads, tall and straight, were towering abc 
them, and a beautiful picture they made, | 
reflection of its blossoms in the water addi 
greatly to its charm.  - 

It is a very beautiful plant, and particula 
desirable, flowering as it does during S 
tember, when most needed. The singu 
beauty of the blossoms and the imposi 
manner in which they stand out makes itm 
desirable, and its flowers, on account of t 
great substance, are more lasting than | 
other kind. 

The plant is increased with the great 
ease and facility by cutting up the root stc 
and placing them in a position where tl 
are to remain. Hi STayeNs 

‘36 


Pampas Grass 


Large clumps of Pampas Grass (Gynerit 
argenteum) are very ornamental, especie 
at this-season when their stately plumes ‘ 
at their best. Should any of the latte 
desired for winter decorative purposes 
ought to be cut before they are damaged 
the weather. Arundo conspicua is also 
very ornamental reed, and it can be us 
effectively in conjunction with G. argente! 
and the New Zealand Flax (Phormit 
tenax).. All three thrive in a more mark 


- degree when it is possible to plant them 


a damp, but not a wet, position. Good-si: 
colonies are always to be preferred, 
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mpressions of the 1929 Sweet 
Pea novelties 
By ‘‘ East ANGLIAN ”’ 
(Concluded from page 656) 


Jartiy PIERCE (Messrs. C. C. Morse 
and Co.).—Here is a Sweet Pea worth 
K growing if only as something out of the 
linary. I am not too fond’ of the colour, a 
ic blush on white ground, but the form 
unusual. The petals are duplexed and 
lled to such an extent that a bunch has a 
inty crimped appearance, which somehow 
ninded me of those ruffs worn round the 
sk in the days of Good Queen Bess. Messrs. 
y»rse are introducing another novelty with 
actly the same characteristics called Win- 
: Morse. I would go so far as to assert 
it these two, in shape of flower alone, 
: as great an advance over the ordinary 
encer type of bloom as was the original 
encer, Countess Spencer, over the old- 
hioned grandiflora or plain standard 
rieties. In some respects these two new 
as are not as good as the better modern 
ids; they are short in the stem and the 
oms are too closely placed. However, this 
not really detrimental as far as the ordin- 
‘ amateur grower is concerned, and I 
nk they are assured of general approval. 
_my mind this very frilly duplex type of 
wer, provided it can be combined with 
g stems and better placement, will be much 
yre attractive than the ordinary Spencer 
m. It shows plainly that there is still 
nty of scope for the further development 
this most beautiful and valuable of all 
nual flowers. 
Mountjoy (Mr. W. E. Sands).—At the 
ae of writing I do not know whether Mr. 
nds is distributing this novelty himself or 
iether it has been purchased. In any case 
feel sure it is going to be introduced this 
tumn. It is yet another cerise, somewhat 
er the Daventry type, which is very vigor- 
s, large-fiowered, and likely to make its 
irk both for decorative and_ exhibition 
rposes. 
ORANGE Picture (Messrs. Andrew Ireland 
d Hitchcock).—Claimed to be the largest 
d most sunproof pure orange variety yet 
ised. 
Porcetatn (Messrs. Andrew Ireland and 
itcheock).—I admired this seedling at the 
28 N.S.P.S. Trials. It is, strong, long- 
mmed, and large-flowered, of a soft light 
ie or blue-lavender self-colour, very pleas- 
x. Unfortunately I did not compare the 
0, but should say from memory that it 
li be found nearest in colour and habit 
Gleneagles. I cannot say which of these 
ll eventually become the more popular. 
rcelain has a very beautiful delicate colour- 
5 
REFLECTION (Messrs. C. C. Morse and Co.). 
Very near Blue Bell in colouring, clear 
d-blue of the Mrs. Tom Jones class, with 
ly a trace of mauve shading in the young 
ge. It will prove to be more vigorous than 
> older ti blues, but, until I have grown 
2m side by side, it is impossible to say 
ether it will become more popular than 
ue Bell, but from what I know of the two 
latter is at present my own choice. 
RUFFLED Rosg (Messrs. Atlee Burpee and 
.)-—A soft but rich shade of rose with 
mon sheen, which is apparently the same 
@ of flower as the raisers’ 1928 novelty 
affy Ruffles, in which the crimping of all 
tals (including the wings) is very pro- 
unced. 
SWEET SEVENTEEN (Messrs. Andrew Ire- 
id .and Hitchcock).—A delicately pretty 
nbination of cream and blush pink, which 
ikes rather a new and distinctive note in 
: light cream-pink colour class. 
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The new Chrysanthemum Golden Security 
F.C.C., N.C.S., and Award of Merit R.H.S. 


Tom WeEssTER (Messrs. E. W. King and 


Co., Ltd.).—Another mid-blue, but deeper 
than either Blue Bell or Reflection. It is 


large and robust, and the colour improves in 
water. 

TreasuRE (Mr. J. Stevenson).—A_ solid 
deep shade of rich pure mauve, which the 
raiser considers is the best deep mauve Sweet 
Pea ever produced. 

VaceTTa (Messrs. Robert Bolton and Son). 
—A scarlet-cerise of the Grenadier type, not 
unlike Flaming June (already described). 
Needless to say it is perfectly sun-proof. The 
raisers claim it to be the best scarlet yet 
seen. 

Vacetra (Mr. H. J. Damerum).—It is un- 
fortunate that two raisers should have chosen 


the same name for one of their seedlings*in: 


the same year and that neither has seen fit 
to change it. This Valetta is a pure blue- 
lavender, but as I have not seen it I cannot 
give further information. 

Vectis (Messrs. E. W.; King and Co., 
Ltd.).—A very frilly, large, and fairly dupiex 
white seeded white, perfectly distinct from 
any other pure white Sweet Pea. There is 
nothing one can-find fault with respecting 
its vigour and length of stem, and there 
seems no reason why it should not become 
the premier white seeded white when it be- 


comes known. The raisers’ description 
informs us that it has a suspicion of almond 
perfume. 


Winnie Morse (Messrs. C. C. Morse and 
Co.).—The unusual type of this novelty has 
been referred to under Kitty Pierce, and 
to my taste Winnie Morse is the more at- 
tractive of the two, an exquisitely dainty and 
soft flushing of pink on cream ground. This 
ground colouring shows up wonderfully well 
in the bunch, the airy beauty of which is 
enhanced by the crimped duplex petals. By 
cutting the blooms on the young side, the 
delicacy of colouring is preserved, otherwise 
there is a noticeable fading-off if the flowers 
are left to develop fully on the plant in 
sunny weather, ; 


Farly Chrysanthemum Golden 
Security 

HIS new early Chrysanthemum has re- 

ceived the First-Class Certificate of the 

National Chrysanthemum Society, and 
also the Award of Merit of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. It is regarded as a variety 
suitable for market and for cut flowers. The 
character of the growth of this plant suggests 
that it produces its blooms quite freely on 
long, erect stems, well clothed with foliage 
up to a few inches of the actual flowers. The 
blooms may be classified as loosely incurving, 
having fairly broad florets, and the colour 
is golden yellow. The raiser says the height 
of the plant is from 33 feet to 4 feet. Raised 
by Mr. J. A. Barrell, Bridgwater. Cuttings 
rooted early in the year and the resulting 
plants stopped in early April and again in 
early June will commence to give disbudded 
blooms next September. Dey ee 


Early flowering Chrysanthemum 
Crimson Circle 


A few days since I went with two or three 
other growers to view a large trial of early- 
flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums. As the 
plants had been obtained from several differ- 
ent sources, and had been propagated at 
different periods, the “ trial ’’ could not be 
regarded as in any sense satisfactory. The 
whole of the plants will next season be pro- 
pagated at one period, so the results for com- 
parative purposes should be quite. satisfac- 
tory. One fact, however, stood out most 
prominently, and that was that the variety 
under notice was practically the best thing 
in the whole collection. All the plants of 
this variety were doing well and flowering 
most profusely. The flowers are about 33 
inches to 4 inches across and are developed 
in handsome sprays, on a bushy habit of 
growth, The colour of the flowers may be 
described as deep chestnut crimson. 


PRM SIC, 
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Rosa sempervirens 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, President of the National Rose Society 


OSA SEMPERYIRENS is one of the 
Linnean species of Rosa, a view that 
was followed by Lindley and most subse- 
quent botanists. Déséglise, however, at- 
tempted to divide it into three: R. semper- 
virens, without scent; R. scandens, scented ; 
and R. prostrata, with glabrous styles, the 
styles in the other two groups being hairy. 


berton has made much use of it in producing 
his well-known hybrids. 

In R. moschata the inflorescence has 
many flowers in the bunch, whereas in R. 
arvensis the flowers are solitary or nearly so; 
R. sempervirens in this respect comes in 
between the two, having several flowers in 
the bunch, but not so many as those of R. 


Rose Adelaide d’Orleans on a pergola 


She is the elder sister of Félicité Perpétue, and first saw the light in 1826 at 
Chateau Neuilly in France 


Crépin, however, pointed out that this was a 
mistake and restored the group to the single 
species R. sempervirens. 

The species is European and widely spread 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, both 
in Africa and Europe. It is supposed to have 
been introduced in 1629. It belongs to the 
great group of synstylae which furnishes 
nearly all our climbing Roses, and is, in 
many respects, intermediate between R. 
arvensis, the Rose of our English hedges and 
commons, and R. moschata, the Musk Rose, 
a typical Asiatic species, though it has been 
willing to live in our gardens, and Mr. Pem- 


moschata. On the other hand, the leaves in 
R. sempervirens have usually 5, rarely 7, leaf- 
lets, whereas in the other two there are 
usually 7, rarely 9g, leaflets. The garden 
hybrids of R. sempervirens were at one time 
very popular, and some of them are still to 
be found in our gardens. 

Just as we owe the Musk hybrids to Mr. 
Pemberton, and most of the Sweet Briar hy- 
brids to Lord Penzance, so the garden Roses 
derived from R. sempervirens were mainly 
the work of a single person. This was M. 
Jacques, the head gardener at 
Neuilly, the residence of Louis Philippe Duc 


Chateau 
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d’Orleans, who became King of France 
1830, and abdicated in 1848. There we 
some dozen or so of these garden forr 
the best known of which is Félicité et Py 
pétue, raised in 1828. It has graceful, droc 
ing trusses of flesh-coloured flowers, whi 
turn white on opening, and are not very 
like some of the Ayrshire Roses in appe: 
ance. 

Adelaide d’Orleans was another wh 
form, and Flora, a rose or deep pink flow 
while Myrianthes Rénoncule was pale pez 
in colour. Williams’ Evergreen is a crea 
white flower, still sometimes seen in old g 
dens. Léopoldine d’Orleans has wh 
flowers in which the edges of the petals ; 
tipped with pink. As a class they are y 
satisfactory Roses in the garden, and gre 
seemingly, as well in bad soil as in go 
They keep their leaves in an ordinary win 
until these are pushed off by the yor 
growths in spring. They are quite hardy, < 
will make growths of 10 feet or 12 feet ii 
season. 

I have a plant of Flora in my garden t 
has been planted in the corner of a gra 
path for over 30 years, and no Rose | 
given me less trouble; all the pruning nec 
sary is to cut out the old wood from ti 
to time when required to allow space for 
young growths. The latter should not 
touched. The flowers, first of the Multifl 
hybrids, and later of those of the Wichurai 
as, are no doubt much more showy, and th 
have to a large extent superseded the deri 
tives of R. sempervirens, but for some p 
tions and purposes Félicité et Perpétue 
Flora will still hold their own, and it wo 
be a mistake to allow them to become ot 
lete. H. Rage 


Rosa X highdownensis 


The hybrid Rose which received an Aw 
of Merit as a hardy ornamental-fruited shi 
when shown by Major F. Stern, at the Re 
Horticultural Society’s Meeting, on Sept 
ber 11th, has now been named Rosa X hi 
downensis. The plant was raised from s 
of R. Moyesii, and it is thought that 
other parent was probably the hybrid 
of ‘ K. of K.,” as that was the only k 
near the seed-parent. 


China Roses doing badly 


(K. M. R., Tilmanstone).—Many of 
China Roses suffered severely during 
late winter, some of which have failec 
recover. We therefore regard yours as q 
a typical case, and we consider that, g 
fairly generous treatment from now 
wards, the plants will recover their for 
vigour. At the present time remove all 
flower trusses down to a leaf bud, and 
move from around the base of each Pp 
from 3 inches to 4 inches of the sur 
soil, replacing same with good, rou; 
chopped turfy loam, to which has been at 
a little coarse bone meal. This should 
thoroughly mixed with the loam before 
latter is applied to the bushes at the rat 
1 lb. to each barrow load, and rendered | 
by treading the roots will then quickly | 
hold of it. The first week in April is 
best time to prune China Roses, first of 
removing all old spent wood by cuttin 
out from the base, and then shorten | 
the remaining sound and strongest grow 
all side shoots from the latter being prt 
back to two or three eyes. When grov 
freely next year a fortnightly applicatio 
Clay’s Fertiliser will prove most benefit 
this is best applied as a dusting among 
plants and watered in. A good dustin; 
slaked lime and sulphur will check the B 
Spot if you apply it when the foliage is de 
and ‘see that it reaches the undersides 0! 
leaves as well as the top. 
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Some Yellow Roses 


WEALTH not only of variety but also 
in fragrance and shades of yellow is 
‘now available to those who like yellow 
Ss. 

new Rose garden to-day has wonderful 
bilities compared with but 20 years ago. 
the best yellows have been introduced 
»then. We only had the mellow yellow 
sund in Mme. Ravery and none of the 
ancy so rich as in Golden Emblem, 
ence Izzard, and Golden Gleam. 


jere are no less than a dozen and a half 
| yellow Roses worthy of a place in our 
len. We may not need them all, but 
st everyone has an outstanding good 
ire, even as each, of course, has a fault, 
very Rose has. 


rey might perhaps be divided into three 
es of yellow, although it must be ad- 
ed that several of them vary according 
ie soil and weather. The pale yellows 
ld include W. E. Wallace, and that 
r and deliciously scented variety Rev. 
» Roberts. Mrs. Beatty, too, has the 
ement of a Tea Rose, and its excellent 
| makes it good for exhibition as well as 
g suitable for the garden. Sunburst pro- 
s flowers of two distinct shades—on 
ig wood sent up from the base of the 
t the blooms are pale, whereas the 
ers produced on old wood are deeper. 
do not really need Sunburst except in its 
known climbing form, for climbing Sun- 
t is an excellent variety for a pillar or 
ola, 


BrigHt YELLOW. RosEs. 


rere are sO many that one may indulge 
s fancy. In spite of her liability to be 
by frost many people still love Golden 
jem. Christine is a more ideal dwarf 
ver for bedding, but her flowers are not 
ne, and being thin she feels the hot 
ther quickly. 

orence Izzard and Mabel Morse are two 
rs of much similarity. Florence holds 
head up better than Mabel, but the latter 
little larger. Mrs. Wemyss Quinn is not 
2 so bright, and is inclined to make a 
vth which gets, cut with frost. Ville de 
s is brighter and harder, although just a 
‘thin. Mrs. Beckwith is good, but like 
7. de Claudius Pernet is better during 
than in wet weather. 


the Chelsea Show this year many people 
in love with Golden Gleam, which in 
e of petal and fragrance is distinct. 


‘Sort YeELLow Roskss. 


lis section has a charm all of its own. 
‘e is something about the soft yellows 
+h cannot be described, even something 
h cannot be entirely seen, but rather 
eived, and smelt. In this section comes 
venir de Mme. Boullet with its exquisitely 
ed long bud, really an improvement on 
better known and popular Lady Hilling- 
Roselandia is a few points ahead of the 
‘known Golden Ophelia. 
ere are two Roses in this section which 
ough wonderful improvements when in- 
uced, have only become appreciated after 
have been grown for many years; these 
Margaret Dickson Hamil and Francis 
nt, both are good growers. 


lese are instances of how long it takes 
od Rose for the garden, other than one 
xhibition form, to become well known, 
on the other hand, it takes a long time 
an old favourite to recede from its popu- 
y. Mme. Ravery is an instance of this, 
IT should not plant her to-day, with so 
vy better Roses to choose from. 
A. SWALLOW. 


Although Golden Emblem, Florence Izzard, 
and Mabel Morse, all yellow Roses which 
everybody loves, have been grown for some 
years, it is only now that they are being 
grown really well. The success of old rosa- 
rians lay in the fact that they found out 
some particular treatment which a certain 
Rose preferred and thus showed it at its 
best. By treatment is implied drainage, a 
deep soil, the supply of the correct raw 
materials which go to the manufacture of 
food, their frequency in administration, the 
general tending, care, and the prevention 
of and freedom from disease. To these may 
be added the free access of sunlight and air, 
the ripening off of current year’s wood, and 
suitable pruning for any particular named 
Rose. Present-day examples are George 
Dickson and + Maréchal Niel, as exhi- 
bited by certain growers year after year. 
The exhibitors have mastered the peculiarities 
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properly grown. The colouring is retained 
to the very last; in shape not unlike Golden 
Emblem, but it does not open out so wide. 
Florence Izzard is a lovely flower with the 
same delicious scent of Golden Emblem, but 
requires constant attention, otherwise the 
petals come numerous and long. The roots 
will not tolerate drought and the plant re- 
quires but little lime and more potash than 
most Roses. A little cow manure with the 
leaf mould is beneficial. Mabel Morse has 
been the last to respond to treatment. Both 
the outer and inner guard petals are fewer 
and larger, particularly in width, than either 
Golden Emblem or Florence Izzard, which 
tends to less refinement than the two last- 
named Roses. There is not so much differ- 
ence between the inner guard petals and the 
inner petals, giving a flower of totally differ- 
ent construction. Nevertheless Mabel Morse 
is a very beautiful flower with greater sub- 
stance in the petals than either of her rivals. 
When correctly. grown the colour fades but 
slightly with age. Mabel Morse responds to 


Rose Rev. F. Page Roberts 
Rich orange-gold 


of these Roses and can always show them 
at their best. Of the three yellow Roses 
mentioned, Golden Emblem was the first to 
respond to treatment, and comes perfect year 
after year. The outer row of guard petals 
open out into a perfect round... The inner 
row of guard petals are placed almost at 
right angles to the outer ones, also in a per- 
fect circle in ‘which the inner petals sare 
symmetrically enclosed. The colour is clear 
deep luminous yellow, an intense Chinese 
yellow, pure and good—a sheer delight to 
behold. The petals are of great substance, 
and the colour fades ever so slightly as the 
flower ages. Hitherto the colour has faded 
only too rapidly in all three Roses. Golden 
Emblem is a glorious Rose, full of perfume 
of that typical Noisette Rose Maréchal Niel. 
It resents manure in any form, but requires 
plenty of Oak leaf mould. It does perfectly 
in either heavy clay or light, sandy soil. 
Florence Izzard is the deepest yellow Rose 
known and the colour, an intense deep, 
clear yellow, almost verging on orange in 
depth, is quite fast and does not fade when 


more phosphate than potash and resents any 
manure which tends to give a coarseness to 
the petals. All three Roses must have per- 
fect drainage, be always in moist soil, and 
resent drought. Julien Potin, the newest 
golden-yellow Rose, promises to be the best 
of all, but until more often shown and grown 
it is not possible to be sure. 


C. A. JARDINE. 


Rose Lady Canada patented 


The beautiful Rose ‘‘ Lady Canada,”’ 
which won premier honours at the Inter- 
national Flower Show in New York, has 
been given the protection of a_ registered 
trade mark, issued by the Commissioner of 
Patents, at Ottawa. This trade mark, which 
is the first issued in connection with plant 
varieties, grants to the Dale Estate, Bramp- 
ton, Ont., the exclusive use of the term 
‘“* Lady Canada,”’ in the sale of rose plants, 
cuttings, and Roses of this variety. 

The granting of trade marks for plant 
varieties has been brought about at the re- 
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quest of the Canadian Horticultural Coun- 
cil, who have received the certificate for the 
‘‘ Lady Canada ”’ trade mark and passed it 
on to the President of the Canadian Florists’ 
and Gardeners’ Association to be presented 
at a banquet of this organisation to the 
Manager of the Dale Estate. 


Roses on a south front 


] ossscae a photograph of my Roses 
on south front, Excelsa, American Pillar, 
Lady Gay, and White Dorothy, reading 
trom left to right; they have been grand 
this year and greatly admired by passers-by. 
Eltham. J. Mayne. 


Rose Margaret McGredy 


We have received a letter from a corre- 
spondent in Sussex who writes :—‘‘ 1 should 
be much interested to learn the experience of 
other amateurs with the Rose, Margaret 
McGredy. It is listed by the raisers and other 
nurserymen as mildew-proof, but with me it 
has been severely attacked all the season by 
mildew, barely checked by constant dusting 
and spraying. The bushes, when delivered 
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cultivation and not allow them to get at all 
weakly. 

‘“ You will appreciate it is a little difficult 
to answer your correspondent, especially as 
he does not give any indication of the sur- 
roundings of his Rose beds.”’ 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Seasonable remarks 
if HE time is upon us when a survey—or, 


to use a commercial term, stocktaking— 
should be made as to whether we can im- 
prove the condition of a tree that does not 
give us satisfaction either in growth, making 
too much wood and failing to produce iruii 
buds sufficient to call it a crop, lifting such 
trees and retransplanting if not too large, 
or the cutting of the large roots on bigger 
specimens; but as the latter was freely de- 
bated in these pages a year or so ago there 
is no need to reopen the subject; each culti- 
vator must use his own discretion and act 
accordingly. 
After such a hot, dry September, in and 
around London, at any rate, until we get a 


A good show of Rambling Roses 


last autumn, were very good-looking, with 
nice roots. I also find the colour very fleet- 
ing, as by the evening of a sunny day it has 


turned a dirty pink.”’ 

We have submitted this inquiry to Mr. 
Courtney Page, Secretary of the National 
Rose Society, who kindly replies :—‘‘ I have 
grown the Rose, Margaret McGredy, in my 
own garden at Enfield, and also at Haywards 
Heath for the last four or five years, and so 
far have not been troubled with mildew. 
This year I saw it growing in Ireland—many 
hundreds of plants—and it was then quite 
free of disease. With me it is a very vigor- 
ous grower. The flowers certainly have a 
tendency and do lose their colour towards 
the end of the day, but, nevertheless, it is a 
fine garden variety, quite one of the best we 
have had for many years. The colour in all 
Roses fades with age, but this particular 
Rose has such a glorious colour in the early 
stages that no matter what shortcomings it 
may have, it is certainly a variety worth 
growing for its colour alone. 

‘‘]T think if your correspondent obtained 
some of McGredy’s ‘ Kuremil’ and sprayed 
with that there would be no trouble with 
mildew. The best way to guard against 
mildew is to grow the plants under good 


good soak, retentive soils may prove too hard 
to get among the roots, but on lighter soils 
a start may well be made; probably when 
once rain sets in we may get more than the 
renovator or planter requires, thus post- 
poning the work which is best carried out 
towards the end of October or quite early in 
the succeeding month. 

Where one has a stock of loam to draw 
from or procurable from a short distance at 
a cheap rate, many a weakly tree would, if 
not ‘‘ too ”’ old, take on a new lease of life, 
if part of the present rooting medium be 
removed and working in well among the 
roots the fresh consignment, at the same 
time scattering a little lime rubble, wood ash 
or soot between every few bushels of soil, 
spreading out what roots, healthy, there are 
and making it quite firm as work proceeds, 
and if considered necessary a good watering 
to settle the new surroundings would suffice 
for some few weeks, when it may be neces- 
sary to cover with a light mulch in case of 
severe weather setting in. 

Doubtless in the case of young or even 
medium size trees that can be conveniently 
handled, lifting and replanting is the surest 
method to adopt in checking robust wood 
instead of forming fruit buds, and if the 
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specimens are to go back in the same 
tion, no virgin soil should be given ¢ 
Either of the other ingredients may with 
vantage be mixed with the ordinary soil 
came out of, and previous to setting | 
in position any long straggling or fib 
roots should be well shortened. This willa 
the fibrous roots a better chance of assj: 
the said tree to recover from the check 
tained by the removal of these gross offen 
Similar treatment is absolutely necessary | 
as before mentioned, regarding the y 
ing in of the soil among the roots, wate 
etc. Further, each tree must be sec 
staked so that strong winds do not kk 
the said roots, so that an early start ea 
made in again getting hold of the s 
success is to be attained. ‘There is no ne 
wait until the leaves have fallen when ¢ 
planting if speedily done. Give the tre 
syringing three or four times daily s} 
the bright weather continue; this will r 
them considerably and help them to r 
their foliage far longer than if left un; 


’ in this little respect. 


New plantations, when the trees hai 
come from a distance, do not come 1 
the above remarks. The nurseryman k 
when it is safe to execute any order 
gets. In the meantime the applicant s} 
prepare a heap of compost not rich by 
means; it is here it ts to be feared he 
thinking that if only he gives the tre 
good start all will eventually go well, w 
as he is but courting disaster as is toc 
quently met with, with those anxious t 
their trees fill their allotted space qui 
Far better feed them from the surface < 
years hence; if not, let him revergue 
or the other remedies previously mentio 

In sending an order for trees give 
nurseryman the chance of including ty 
three self-fertile varieties if you have 
chosen such yourself. It applies to Aj 
Plums, and Cherries, mostly, if not ent 
as regards hardy fruit. We all know 
varieties of Grapes suffer from an if 
ciency of their own pollen to provide a 
set, and so it is with those fruits indi 
above. 

Get your trees from a reliable sour 
proves more satisfactory in the end t 
a fair price than to venture on some 
cheap. Remember you are planting some 
you expect to look on and enjoy its pr 
within a few years time. And it is not, 
to tell the vendor what kind of soil you 
to plant in, thus he will be able to- 
the best stock the trees are worked on. 
should prove a success when Caf 
planted and duly attended to at all se 
of the year. James May 


The Imperial Fruit Show 


The Imperial Fruit Show is to be hi 
Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, 
October 19th to 27th. The show has 
to be an event of very considerable im 
ance in the fruit world, for at it Empir 
home-grown fruits, judged by experts 
shown side by side, and progress 1 
sciences of growing and marketing © 
noted by all comers. Cash prizes t 
total of several hundred pounds are 
tributed, though the honour of obtain 
prize in competition with exhibits fro 
parts of the British Empire is very gre 
to be prized higher than any mol 
award. ‘ 

The number of entries and exhibit 
year is greater than ever. They come 
Australia, Canada, India, and South A 
not only fresh fruit, but canned produc 
will be interesting to see where our 
canned fruit and vegetables come in 60! 
tion with that from the older-estab 
canneries of some of the Dominions. 
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a section for cold-stored fruit open to 
-s of fruit grown anywhere in the 
_ Kingdom; there are separate classes 
ples, Plums, and Pears, and the fruit 
ve been cold stored in a plant of 
_ manufacture. Generally speaking, 
hited Kingdom exhibits of fruit this 
hould be strikingly good. The sum- 
's been such as to bring colour, quality, 
avour of Apples and Pears to their 
. degree; probably the only season to 
ear it in recent times was that of 1921. 
organisers of the exhibitions have de- 
hat October 25th shall be ‘‘ Growers’ 
‘with a public conference on the work- 
‘the National Mark fruit grading and 
% scheme, at which three-minute 
ss by prominent growers and dis- 
rs will be invited. Then will come 
iding of papers, among which are Sir 
imeLobjoit’s on ‘‘A Century of 
‘sation of the Fruit Industry and 
Achievements,’’ and Sir Daniel Hall’s 
\ Survey of Fruit Science.’? These 
‘neces and the attractions of the show 
hould bring many growers North and 


‘much interest and instruction for the 


country public. 


| 
| 


rden culture of the Apple 


scent years the cultivation of the Apple 
quired increased importance on all 
ind probably at no period in the history 
fruit has it been regarded with so 
interest and favour as at the present 
This is not to be wondered at, for of 
hardy fruits that have a place in Eng- 
rdens not one is so generally useful as 
ple, and much has been done in recent 
to enhance the productiveness and 
rearing qualities of trees which affords 
ater degree of satisfaction to the 
Ps 


selection of trees for garden purposes 
ss careful consideration, for while the 
nust not be so large as to occupy too 
space they should,be of sufficient size 
duce profitable crops. For this pur- 
iush or pyramid trees are generally 
, and these should be on a dwarfing 
‘both for the promoting of production 
early stage and preventing the trees 
g too vigorous growth after they are 
y established. ‘There are positions in 
espalier-trained trees may be desir- 
Is, for example, where a screen is re- 
across any part of the kitchen garden, 
r general planting bush or pyramid 
1 trees will be found more profitable. 
training and pruning of such trees is a 
ratively easy matter, and the system 
s the grower te have a collection of the 
‘serviceable varieties in a_ restricted 
It may not be wise to unduly multiply 
es in gardens, whether large or small, 
all cases the number should be suffi- 
‘0 ensure a supply of both dessert and 
ty fruit extending over as long a period 
ible. If the space at disposal will ad- 
f a sufficient number of trees being 
d there is no difficulty in maintaining 
Supplies from August till the following 
or May, there being an ample choice of 
€aring varieties of excellent quality to 
this period. 
ubstantial, well-drained loam is un- 
edly the most suitable medium for 
ag, but the Apple is perhaps less exact- 
ith regard to soil and situation than 
other hardy fruits, and quite a large 
rton of the varieties will succeed and 
ce good crops in soils which are not 
lered ideal from the fruit-grower’s point 
‘w. The best results are naturally ob- 
from trees occupying positions in 
ray favourable to the production of 
short-jointed, and well-ripened wood, 
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hence in the choice of position full exposure 
to sun and air should be aimed at. 


Good crops of all but the more delicate 
varieties can be obtained from trees on very 
strong soils provided the precaution is taken 
to ensure ample drainage to prevent the sur- 
plus water remaining in a stagnant condi- 
tion about the roots. The most difficult of all 
soils to deal with are those which are very 
thin and rest on limestone or gravel, and on 
such soils it is only by a liberal outlay in 
providing additional soil of a suitable char- 
acter, and subsequent dressings of loam and 


Swansdown : 


manure, that the trees can be maintained in 
a sufficiently vigorous condition to produce 
full crops of fruit. But generally speaking, 
in gardens where good crops of vegetables 
can be obtained the Apple will thrive and 
the trees may be depended on to afford an 
ample return for the space occupied. 
The Gardens, W. AUTON. 
Pyrford Court, Woking. 


Three Peaches for cool house 


(E. P., Addlestone).—(1) Advance; (2) 
Bellegarde or Alexandra Noblesse; (3) Prin- 
cess of Wales. 


An outstanding Rose of 1928 


A chaste and beautiful ivory white, well shaped blooms of good texture. 
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.Blanching Celery 


T an early stage of growth it is necessary 
to attend to blanching where required 
for early use, but very early attention 
is not required for late or main crops. Those 
with little experience are always eager to 
finish earthing-up, as they have an idea it 
hastens the growth of the plants. No greater 
mistake could be made, for the heaped-up 


Certificate 
of Merit, N.R.S.; Award of Merit, R.H.S. Shown by Alex, Dickson and Sons 


earth prevents in a very great measure water 
in any quantity reaching the roots. It should 
be remembered that Celery is a water-loving 
plant, therefore it requires much moisture at 
its roots, especially during the growing stage. 
If there are any side shoots remove them, as 
well as any outside split leaves, and tie the 
plants just lightly with raffia. Soak the soil 
and roots occasionally with diluted liquid- 
manure, and a little later place soil to the 
stalks to blanch them. Press the soil firmly 
to them, but keep it out of the hearts of the 
plants. If slugs are troublesome place a mix- 
ture of coarse sand and sifted ashes next to 


the stalks. F. H. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Globe Artichokes 


The unused heads of this vegetable, also 
decaying leaves, may be cut away, and the 
plot lightly forked over to give it a tidy 
appearance. By removing some of the side 
growths at this time, and potting them into 


Cold frames 


Those not required for propagating stock 
or wintering such, should as far as possible 
be filled up with plants of Lettuce and 
Endive to be. coming along for future use. 
See that all frames containing such plants 
as young Cauliflowers, Parsley, etc., receive 
an abundance of air, and when such plants 


The Japanese Windflower (Anemone japonica) 


5-inch or 6-inch pots and growing them in a 
cold frame, some useful plants will be avail- 
able for spring planting. Protection will not 
be necessary for these plants yet, but where 
such is given a little later, mounds of coal 
ashes heaped over the crowns will be found 
suitable. Excessive dampness on heavy soils 
is more detrimental than frost. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA 


| The wonderful show these old-time favourites were making in floral gardens recently 
| on the Dorset and Devon borders prompts me to say a word in their favour. 
who require a late summer flowering subject should certainly include them. The site 
chosen for them should be a particularly shaded one, and they delight in plenty of 
moisture. I may add that they resent frequent disturbances, but appreciate a good mulch 
| of decayed manure and leaf soil, which may be given some time during the winter.—H. T. 


Those 


are growing in the frames the soil should 
occasionally be stirred. 
Dahlias 


The wonderful display these plants were 
making when October came in was soon 
widely shattered after experiencing a few 
nights of severe frost. As they no longer 
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WEEK 


add any attraction to the garden, th 
as well be cut down ready for liffi; 
storing, which should be done ijn ; 
proof shed. 


Specimen plants 

Large pots or tubs of Agapantht 
drangeas, Fuchsias, Aloysias, ete., 
now be collected from where they ha 
used for the embellishment of the 
garden and placed in a more sheltere 
tion, and if possible in a convenient | 
removal inside to their winter quarter 
weather conditions make this necess 


Cinerarias 

Continue to pot up the later bat 
plants as they become fit, and grow 
previously, under as. cool conditions a 
ble, taking care to exclude frost. G 
earlier potted plants more space now 
develope, and those which have ple 
roots may be fed occasionally with 
soot water and diluted farm yard ; 
water. Constant watch should be k 
attacks of Green Fly. 


Canterbury Bells 


These make excellent plants for #l 
greenhouse, and the present is a goc 
for lifting and getting them into suitab 
pots. They will do splendidly if gr 
cold frames and a watch kept for dar 
the evils of which may, to a great 
be avoided by keeping a free cireula 
alr. 


Wallflowers 


Both the double and single flower y 
of these sweet scented old favourit 
nearly always much appreciated wl 
flower in the conservatory during th 
days of the year, and the placing o 
in suitable sized pots for this purpo: 
now be done. In common with the n 
of these hardy plants they intensely 
any coddling, so they should always be 
as cool as possible. 


Greenhouse plants 

Other plants which may be pottec 
this season, and will come in most u: 
the flowering house in the early mo 
the year may include the lovely An 
the Dropmore and Opal varieties, als 
panula persicifolia, blue and white, 
Telham Beauty. Still another plant 
answers well to pot treatment is Hi 
sanquinea, but I find when potting tl 
it should not be potted too deeply, 
appreciates a liberal amount of old 
rubble in the soil. 


Lily of the Valley 


The crowns of these can be potted 
soon as precured, putting about a d 
so in a 5-inch pot, and when potted 
are plunged out of doors they will 
more readily respond to forcing Col 
directly. Should the Lilies be requ! 
Christmas it would be advisable t& 
from six weeks to eight weeks to g¢ 
nicely in flower for the occasion. 

H. Tul 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Plant houses 


So long as Chrysanthemums cont 
be the principal feature of conservat¢ 
of greenhouses a little ventilation ©! 
be given by night, although, of cour: 
draughts must be avoided. Late fie 
varieties of the popular flower whi 
being reserved for blooming at , 
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‘w Year ought to be kept as cool as 
». Specimen Azaleas will now te 
vd by bi-weekly allowances of weak 
ater—so, too, will Camellias. Climb- 
‘nts on the roof will, of course, have 
sduced to the necessary proportions. 
lier batch of Cinerarias as well as 
qulas will now be in their flowering 
‘s—neither family will endure over- 
-g. For cool or entirely unheated 
res such things as Laurustinus and 
\ter-flowering Jasmine are useful, and 
zed pots of Christmas Roses are al- 
‘oteworthy. Roman Hyacinths potted 
n August will bloom without heat 
‘November. A good deal can be done 
i entirely unheated house, more especi- 
yen it is built on to a dwelling house 
inst a warm south wall. Watering 
/now be always done in the morning. 


for forcing 

ig plants may now be potted up and 
ion an ash bed out of doors until suffi- 
saves accumulate to fill a deep frame. 
jhe plants can be pruned and plunged 
ibed of leaves in order that fresh roots 
= encouraged. Plants treated in this 
‘will flower freely in March with the 
iam of forcing. For forcing in the 
meaning of the word and for the pro- 
h of early flowers, plants must, of 
- be already established in pots and 
for pruning now. It is necessary, in 
ases, to keep vigilant watch for insect 
vhen the young shoots push out. 


beries 

present is a capital time at which to 
evergreen shrubs. Even large pieces 
ie safely handled, providing that the 
iad been cut round a couple of months 
ad that they can be replanted into good 


reviously prepared, and given some rich ° 


(rly light soil. Sure work will follow 
ention to these simple details. 


| 

y bedding 

ly frosts of some severity have ter- 
ed the display of summer and autumn 
is, and these may now be cleared off 
ver to make room for Wallflowers, 
inthus, Polyanthi, Forget-me-nots, and 
th. Borders which have to carry the 
} shift during’ the twelvemonth will, 
Bt Cases, require to be enriched by the 
bn, if possible, of good half-rotted 
‘e or, at least, by a rather lavish dress- 
‘bonemeal. After digging, allow the 
't borders to settle for a couple of days 
| planting, and plant very firmly. 
planting 
| planting of bulbs ought now, or 
y, to be brought to a conclusion. 
‘are, generally, the last to go out, and 
ine should be lost so far as they are 
‘ned. Any surplus bulbs can be put 
| the hardy plant borders, always re- 
ering that good-sized groups are the 
effective ones. 


: Peas 


‘pot work in early spring a sowing of 
Peas may now be made. Five seeds 
sen varieties in each 5-inch pot will 
'. After sowing, place the pots in a 
douse until germination takes place. 
;move them to a shelf near the glass 
eep them moderately dry until the 
of the year when they may go into 
Ropering pots—usually those of a 1o0- 
diameter. So treated plenty of Sweet 
‘loom may be had in late March and 
ithen almost until the first out-of-door 
S are available. 


‘kitchen garden 


on the work of lifting and storing 
Do not allow Beets to remain too 
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Ranunculus aconitifolius var. 
grandiflora 


long in the ground or they may acquire an 
earthy flavour. Jerusalem Artichokes and 
Parsnips are usually safe when left out—it 
is wise, however, to store a few of each 
against frostbound. soil. © Salsafy, too, is 
quite hardy, and is, I think, improved in 
flavour by being permitted to remain outside, 
Lettuces will surely be in aemand later, so 
spare frames ought to be thickly planted 
with stout plants. W. McGurroc. 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Sonning Lock garden 


HE garden at Sonning Lock was re- 
ferred to at a recent meeting of the 
Thames Conservancy Board. The lock- 
keeper, Mr. E. E. Light, has again won the 
Sir Reginald Hanson Challenge Cup for the 
best garden. 
Mr. H. J. Greenwood, the chairman of 
the Lock-Keepers’ Gardens Special Commit- 
tee, said that the garden at Sonning Lock 
was more wonderful than ever, not only jn 
the culture of the flowers but also in the 
marvellous taste. It was a wonderful in- 
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stance of what could be done by care, atten- 
tion, and knowledge. 

Sonning Lock garden has been admired by 
thousands of steamer passengers and others 
passing up and down these delightful reaches 
of the Thames. With Roses, Clematis, and 
remarkable varieties of Begonias, Snap- 
dragons, Pelargoniums, and other flowering 
plants set in well-kept. lawns, the lock- 
keeper has succeeded in making a most in- 
spiring and creditable display that has been 
the source of delight to all who pass by. 


Ranunculus aconitifolius 


O one who has an affection for old-time 

flowers will overlook the merits of this 

familiar plant which has been in culti- 
vation in our gardens for nearly 300 years, 
and still manages to arrest our attention with 
its simple charm and natural grace. To 
many, perhaps, the old double-flowered form, 
with its tight little podgy white ‘‘ Bachelor’s 
Buttons * (one of the many plants which 
answer to the name of ‘‘ Fair Maids of 
France ’’) is superior to the single-flowered 
type. But I must confess to a decided prefer- 
ence for the latter, whose beautiful milk-white 
stars poised on their slender stems above the 
handsome, dark-green foliage are singularly 
attractive. More especially does this apply 
to selected forms of the typical plant. One 
of these, sometimes listed as R. a. grandi- 
flora, is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. ‘This is not only considerably larger 
in the blossoms than the plant one usually 
sees, but shorter in growth, broader in the 
leaf, and more compact in habit of growth. 
Moreover, this fine plant has an even longer 
flowering season, coming into bloom quite 
early in May and often continuing to the 
middle of July. 

R. aconitifolius is essentially a plant for 
the waterside and woodland. It is admirable 
in semi-shade among hardy Ferns and other 
things of the sort, but it is by no means 
amiss in the mixed border or between shrubs. 
It is a subject of the easiest possible culture, 
and one that will go on for years without 
showing any signs of deterioration. Propa- 
gation is best carried-out by division or the 
removal of offsets, this being done in early 
autumn. : ANE Abo Ale 


Imported Spireas and Azaleas 
These seem to be an. improvement upon 
those of last year, which were—and especi- 
ally Spiraeas—not so satisfactory as these 
imported roots are. Pot them up. immedi- 
ately in sufficiently large pots and, mean- 
time, put them in cold frames. 


Sonning Lock and Garden, for which the Sir Reginald Hanson 
Challenge Cup has been awarded for the best kept garden 
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Pinus montana, with Saxifraga caesia, on Monte Popena 
On the exposed mountain top the Pine tree is reduced to a trailing plant, hugging the rocks for protection. 


October 20, 


Note the thick tree trunk on th 


A DOLOMITE JUNE—VII. 


N the time left to tell the rest of the story 

we can touch only sketchily upon our 

other expeditions. The slopes leading up to 
the perpendicular red cliffs of the Sasso de 
Baccie on the other side of the pass gave us 
little that was fresh except Ranunculus 
Segeuri. This, however, amply repaid the 
climb. Far less sturdy than glacialis, it yet 
resembles it in habit, and to some extent in 
foliage, the leaves being of the same shape 
and similarly cut up, but sprinkled on the 
upper part of the plant with silken hairs in- 
stead of being glabrous all over. The flower 
is plain white and crinkly in texture, with a 
tuft of rather pale yellow stamens. R. 
Segeuri likes shale slopes, too, but there was 
plenty of moist soil below these, and its roots, 
not having far to seek -for water, were 
fibrous. Moreover, it does not achieve to the 
barren heights that glacialis will get to, for 
the latter holds the record for altitude in the 
European Alps, ascending to a height of 
14,000 feet on the» Finsterarhorn. It was 
noticeable of these two that they kept one to 
each side of the pass, and we never found 
either trespassing on the other’s domain. 
Another very pretty little thing that we found 


The Dolomites in June: The road to Schluderbach 


(Continued from page 660) 


in several places, but especially under the 
Sass de Moles, was a third species of 
Ranunculus—we took it to be _ hybridus. 
This one, however, went back to the Butter- 
cup type, but it was quite distinct and very 
quaint. Never growing more than 2 or 3 
inches high, it had a small yellow Buttercup 
flower and nothing more on the stem, save 
for a couple of broadly rounded leaves, each 
one distinctly three-pronged at the end. 
Another interesting day we had was when 
we went down into the valley, west of the 
Passo Pordii, and climbed up on the other 
side of the Passo de Sella, which can be 
clearly seen as the background to one of the 
photographs. To reach the Pass we had to 
follow a track through the forest that brought 
us out into the head of a valley some 1,000 
feet lower down—the valley, that is to say, in 
whose lower reaches, after it has widened out 
and wound round to the west of Pordoi, the 
village of Canazei lies. At the bottom you 
find yourself in a flat, open space that greets 
you with the freshness of its turf, and which 
seems a perfectly level tableland by con- 
trast with the surrounding country. It is an 
oasis of grass in the desert of mountains, or, 


less metaphorically, a colonised clearing 
backwoods, with its wooden chalet ¢ 
far side and its cows contentedly chewi1 
cud by the side of a stream, to the m 
tinkle of the cow bells. Crossing it, 
ever, you must immediately start to 
again, first by a relatively direct roa 
then, as you get higher, across the mea 
But there was one never-to-be-forgotten 
that met our eyes at the other end « 
plateau and that cannot escape mention 
road there is conveyed across a young 
milly-blue from its foaming over the 
and flanked by beds of white, challgy-lc 
stones. Now, this is an ideal spot for L 
alpina (just as we suggested it wa 
Thlaspi), and that is what we saw ther 
the poor, bedraggled strands of it th 
habit the ridge, but a_ single co 
mass, 8 or 10 inches across, studd 
thickly as it well could be with the uf 
two-lipped flowers. One hot flame the 
was of purple and gold, gilding the 
cushion that framed it, and a thing o 
passing glory as it lay there kindling | 
glare against its background of white : 
and blue river. Getting higher and in 


The valley leading to Schluderbach from Monte Popené 
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le Italian Dolomites: The peaks of 

Rosengarten from Latimar 

| quaint Ranunculus Thora (Mountain 

Vfsbane), with broadly rounded thin 

riged leaves, grows freely on the mountain 
side 


i1 of short, open turf again, we found 
sual profusion of Alpine flowers, with 
lora changing gradually and getting 
mr as we climbed, but showing us little 
twas fresh. Ranunculus Segeuri was 
rin great quantity and represented by 
j aiid sturdier plants than we had found 
i the Sass de Moles. Nor was it in 
I this time, but running in drifts down 
citous slopes of bare clayey soil on the 
2 of the road—not quite the place in 
ii Ohe would have looked for it, but, 
sig from its vigour there, evidently one 
tuited it admirably, nevertheless. 

it beyond the Passo de Sella, on the 
«side, we found, a small hotel at which a 
iy of travellers were refreshing them- 
*, but the pass itself boasts nothing 
rthan a hut. After our own snack we 
red some distance up the slopes at the 
lof the hotel and were rewarded with at 
sone prize. Making tiny points of white 
tng into the minute rosettes high up on 
ock were one or two odd plants of an 
ysace for whose name we debated be- 
“ helvetica and glacialis. In any case 
¥s sufficiently distinct from the one on 


| 

{4 
| 

| 
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the ridge to give us the impression of being a 
different species. Collecting a plant that 
takes the form of a hard ball wedged into 
the rock and living on an inadequate little 
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straggle of rootlets is far from being an easy 
matter, but we did secure one that gave 
promise of surviving. 

(To be concluded.) 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in uny one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several. specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four 
varieties at one time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Grafting Broom to Laburnum in pots 

(G. E. D., Norwich).—For grafting 
purposes choose sprays with wood two 
seasons old, and for stocks either of 
the common Laburnums will do. The 
grafting should be done-in spring and 
the union made as low down as possible 
if seedling Laburnums ,are used, or they 
may be grafted upon the roots of the Labur- 
num with equal success. What is termed 
‘* whip-grafting ’’ is the simplest and com- 
monest method; in this, a long slanting cut 
is made on the stock, a similar one is then 
made on the scion, the two surfaces are 
then placed together, taking care that the 
inner barks; on both sides if possible, but 
certainly on one, are coincident. In this 
position the two are firmly tied together 
with bast and the whole is covered with 
grafting wax to keep the uniting parts air- 
tight. Scions are normally 2 inches to 6 
inches long, and the chances of success are 
greatest when they and the stock are of the 
same diameter. After grafting, the plants 
should be potted up and placed in a mildly- 
heated, moist house, or planted in the open, 
leaving only that part of the scion which 
is above the cut exposed. For Brooms, how- 
ever, the former is to be preferred, and if a 
propagating frame is available it will be 
found advantageous. 


Name of tree and names of a dozen 
hardy flowering shrubs 

(St. Anton).—(1, A) Populus candicans var. 
Tristris, a form of the Ontario Poplar. (B) 
May be transplanted with perfect safety when 
the leaves have fallen, shorten back the 
branches slightly at the same time. (2) 
Hamamelis mollis, Viburnum Carlesi, Ber- 


beris Darwini, Viburnum tomentosum var. 
Mariesii, Rosa Moyesii, Andromeda japonica, 
Lomatia ferruginea, Magnolia stellata, Hy- 
pericum patulum var. Henryi, Lilac Souv. de 
Louis Spath, Clerodendron  trichotomum, 
Weigela Sophora vicifolia, Buddleia varia- 
bilis var. magnifica. 


Clematis montana 


(A. C., Sussex).—If you cut this Clematis 
to the ground now you cut away all next 
season’s blooms. The correct time to thin 
this species is immediately its flowers: are 
over ; it should not be pruned ta the ground at 
any time. Surely your plant has not had time 
to make rampant growth. Of course, no 
harm will arise from a little thinning of the 
shoots at the present time if you are prepared 
to lose the flowers. 


Plants and shrubs for growing beneath 
the Monterey Pine 


I would like to ask if English gardeners 
can suggest some plants that would be likely 
to grow happily under Primus radiata, the 
‘“ Monterey Pine ’’ which clothes many of 
the coastal slopes of the Monterey Peninsula. 
This Pine is an especially greedy one and 
the acid soil beneath it is a network of 
hungry rootlets. The seven rainless months 
must be taken into consideration as well as 
the heavy fogs of the sunless summer pecu- 
liar to this section of the Californian coast. 
The winters are a_ delightful mixture of 
equally welcome rainy and sunny days. 
Except for the drought of the cool, foggy , 
summers, our gardening conditions are very 
similar to those of the more temperate sec- 
tions of England, and many English and 
Australian plants here made themselves quite 
at home with us. 

The covering of the bare spaces beneath 
these Pines is a serious problem to the Car- 
mel gardener and any helpful suggestions 
would be most welcome. 

LESTER 

Carmel, California, U.S.A. 

[Rose of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum) 
H. empetrifolium, H. densiflorium, H. an- 
drosemum, Arctostaphylos Una Ursi, A. 
californica, Berberis in variety, such as B. 
vulgaris and its purple form, B. Wilsonii,- 
B. subcauliata, Cistus and Helianthemums 
in variety, Erica carea, E. meditterranea 
hybrida, E. Arborea, ~ E> <lusitanicd, -E. 
vagans, Berberis Fremontii, B. aquifolium, 
Gaultheria shallon, G. procumbens, Euony- 
mous Kewensis, E. radicans, Rubus spec- 
tabilis, R. nutkanus, uniperus sabina pros- 
trata, Periwinkles, Polygala chamebuxus, 
Rosmarinus officinalis, Lavendula — spica, 
Ruscus raculeatus, Buxus sempervirens, 
Iris foetidissima, I. unguicularis, Saxifraga 
Megasea in variety. Lily of the Valley, 
Solomon’s Seal, Helichrysum bellidioides, 
H. triverne, Euphorbia cyparissias, E. poly- 
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chroma, E. Wulfenii, Epilobium rosmarini- 
folium, Plumbago larpente, Yucca filamen- 
tosa, Yucca gloriosa, Oxalis. in variety, 
Agrostemma coronaria, Libertia formosa. | 


Treatment of Hydrangea after flowering 

(E. A. A. Woodcock).—After flowering re- 
move the flower heads down to the first pair 
of leaves, plunge the pot up to its rim in a 
border, or in ashes, in the open, care being 
taken to see that it does not suffer from want 
of moisture, and a little stimulant applied 
once each fortnight will assist the plant to 
build up strong flowering shoots for next 
year’s blooms. About the middle of October 
the plant should be placed indoors where it 
is safe from frost, but where the temperature 
does not exceed 45 degrees, a cool window- 
ledge would answer. When the leaves have 
fallen any necessary pruning or thinning may 
be carried out, the plant being cut back to 
sound, plump buds such as will enable its 
future growth to be of a shapely character. 
Of course, if it is only a very dwarf plant 
you require you may safely prune down to 
the lowest pair of sound buds and thin out 
the young new shoots to about four or five or 
even less, the trusses of bloom will then de- 
velop great size. In the case of Hydrangea 
hortensis, the flower is formed in the terminal 
bud of the previous season’s growth, and if 
you cut these away you cut away the flowers 
for the following year, and this appears to 
be exactly what you did with your plant; 
this, however, applies only to this particular 
kind. 


Magnolia not flowering 

(H. J. Walker).—You do not say which 
Magnolia it is, but we presume that you are 
referring to the evergreen M. grandiflora, 
which often refuses to bloom for a number 
of years. It may be that you are treating 
your tree too generously and thereby forcing 
a lot of soft wood. This Magnolia should 
be grown hard and kept slightly thinned in 
order that the sun may ripen its wood 
thoroughly, and it might be advisable to cut 
out the tops of the tallest growths. There is 
nothing more that you can do except wait 
patiently, and your plant being healthy will 
most probably bloom in due course. 


INDOORS 


Cutting back the India Rubber plant 
(Ficus elastica) 

(Rubber).—Yes; you may cut your plant 
. down to any desired point in April next year, 
and if it were possible for you to cut up the 
pieces of stem into 2-inch lengths and stand 
them in pots of sandy soil in a propagating 
case containing a brisk bottom heat many 
of them would root and make nice plants in 
time. In private gardens ringing is some- 
times resorted to, that is, notching the stem 
at a desired point and binding damp moss 
over the wound, into which roots push forth. 
This, however, seems scarcely possible in 
your Case: 


ROSE GARDEN 


A manure for Rose buds 

(R. G.).—You could scarcely improve upon 
coarse bones, which may be obtained from 
horticultural sundriesmen of almost any 
grade; in your case we suggest that you use 
z-inch ground bones. Their effect upon the 
plants is most noticeable. The bone meal is 
excellent for digging into the ground in 
spring, just in advance of a crop, but not 
so suitable for your purpose or so lasting in 
its effect. 
Seedlings of Rosa rugosa as stocks for 

standard Roses 
(F. Woods).—These will be ready for 


budding as standards in another two years. 
Generally speaking, no, the persistent side 
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shoots which develop from the whole length 
of the stem, to say nothing of the faggots of 
suckers which spring from their base, being 
detrimental to the welfare of the choicer 
Rose. After some little experience with this 
Rose as a stock we can advance nothing in 
its favour, but much against it. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Potentillas wanted 

(H. E. Ivatts)—Seeds are offered by 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, seedsmen, 
Ipswich, and plants in great variety by J. 
Stormonth and Son, Kirkbride, Cumberland. 


Sowing seeds for next summer flowers 

(‘‘ Devon ’’).—Petunias, Nicotianas, and 
other tender annuals should be sown either 
in a warm frame or greenhouse early in 
April, pricked out—when large enough to 
handle—into boxes and grown on under glass 
until the last week in May, when they should 
be hardened off and planted out. Alyssum 
maritinum may be grown in the same way, 
or, being a hardy annual, may be sown in 
the open where it is to grow and bloom about 
the middle of September. Alyssum saxatile, 
being a hardy perennial like most Alpine 
flowers, should be sown under frame lights 
in September, or preferably in June. Sown 
in the latter month the plants become much 
stronger and are given a better chance of 
flowering the following year. Such plants 
are ready for planting in their flowering 
quarters by the end of September, whereas 
if sown during September they are not 
usually ready for planting out until April. 
Many such will, nevertheless, bloom during 
the following season, and many _ people 
choose the later date for-sowing, because 
germination is more speedy and _ reliable. 
Seeds of Erinus alpinus may be scattered 
over old walls and in crevices at the present 
time with excellent results, also Ionopsidium 
acaule and Platystemon californicum, all 
lovely dwarf flowers. 


Cuttings of Aster King George and 
Pentstemon 

(Whishart, Hill Top, Edinburgh).—(1) 
These shoots are useless as cuttings, which in 
this case must be taken from the base of 
the plants only. (2) Pentstemons.—Occasion- 
ally cuttings may be taken from branching 
stems of these plants, but the best are tnose 
which spring from near the base of the 
plants. To encourage such, one or two 
plants should be cut down early in the 
season. Such cuttings are, however, plentiful 
as a rule at this season of the year. 


Pale blue Heliotrope 

(E. T. Kirkland).—Owing to the popularity 
of the darker coloured kinds, the demand 
for the pale colours has probably dwindled 
to such an extent that nurserymen have 
ceased to propagate them. You might try 
Messrs. R. Veitch and Sons, The Nurseries, 
Exeter, or Messrs. Carter, Raynes Park, 
London, failing which we advise an adver- 
tisement. 


Black Hollyhocks 


(Scribe).—Many thanks for the letter about 
the Black Hollyhock, but are black Holly- 
hocks rare? You could have added that 
‘* Hollyhock ’’? was once ‘‘ Holyoke,’’ i.e., 
‘“ Holy Mallow.”’ 


Rust on Violas 


(H. J. Walker).—This is very troublesome 
and attacks most varieties. It is difficult to 
overcome, and often undermines the health 
of the plants to such an extent as to render 
them worthless. All you can do at the pre- 
sent time is to pick off all affected leaves and 
burn them, afterwards dusting the plants 
freely with sulphur, care being taken that 
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some of the latter is made to adhere ¢ 
undersides of the leaves. Another m: 
frequently adopted by gardeners attem 
to stamp out this disease is that of di 
the plants and cuttings in diluted Borg 
mixture, ; 


Rock plants for shady position — 
(B. B., Eastbourne).—Rock aig 
Oxalis enneaphylla, O. magellanica, Op 
lodes verna, O.  cappadocica, Li 
aquitroloba, L. pallida, Campanula mu 
C. carpatica, C. garganica, C. pi 
Maianthemum Convallaria, Primula | 
P. Wanda, P. Auricula, Mossy Saxifras 
variety, Viola Grandeur, V. J. B. Taylc 


Dobbie’s Blue, Tiarella cordifolia, 
Snowflake, Euonymus radicans, D, 
Cneorum, Mazus_ rugosus, M. pu: 


Fritillaria meleagris, Cyclamen Coun 
neapolitanum, Anemone Robinsonian; 
ranunculoides, A. blanda, A. appenin 
Hepatica triloba, A. H. angulosa, Tr 
grandiflorum, Geranium lancastriense, ' 
steinia trifoliata. Plants for shady ft 


beneath Lime trees include Polyg 
affine, P. vaccinaefolium, Solomon’s 
Lenten Roses (Helleborus _ orientali: 


variety, Snowdrops, Aquilegias in ve 
Campanula persicifolia, C. grandis, C, 
flora, Corydalis, Epimedium  sulphu 
Lysimachia vulgaris, Iris orientali: 
siberica, Heuchera Richardsoni, Sax 
Megasea_ in variety, Thalictrum ac 
folium, T. dipterocarpum, Violas, Sax 
granulata plena, S. ligulata speciosa, I 
Henryi, L. tigrinum splendens, L. cro 
L. Szovitzianum, L. pardalinum, Li 
grandiflora, Doronicum Clusii, Polyar 
Spirazas, Peach Blossom, S. Queen 
andra, S. Davidii, Senecio Veitch: 
Lithospermum  prostratum, Day 
(Hemerocallis) in variety, Herbaceous } 
Anemone japonica var. Hupuensis 
japonica Whirlwind, A. j. Queen Cha 
Astrantia major, Asperula odorata, | 
Heldreichii. 


Diseased Narcissi 

(R. G. C.).—Your bulbs are attack: 
the small Narcissus Fly, Eumerus stri 
If you open one of the rotting bulbs yo 
find a number of maggots present; the: 
the larvee of the fly and they are feedit 
the scales of the bulbs and eventually 
the whole bulb to collapse and rot. 
adult flies appear in May and June an 
females crawl down to the bulbs by 1 
of the hole left by the withering of the 
cissus foliage. Up to forty eggs are | 
each bulb. When the eggs hatch the» 
larvae feed their way into the bulbs byt 
of the necks of the bulbs. Some 0 
larve feed up rapidly, pupate and eme! 
flies in September and October. The 
feed more slowly and remain as larve 
the following spring, when they ea 
flies emerging in May and June. in 
attack such as yours there is little thé 
be done in the way of control. Perhay 
best thing to do would be to lift the 
of the bulbs and sort out those the 
attacked and burn them; in this way 
numbers of the pest would be destroyed. 
sound bulbs could be planted back agai 
a garden where this pest is commor 
withered Narcissus foliage should be ¢ 
away so soon as is possible and the 
covered with a 2-inch layer of fine soil 
would fill in the holes down to the bul 
if done early enough would preven 
flies laying their eggs. We do not thi 
likely that the bulbs were infected whe 
bought them or they would not have flov 
The attack has come since, from 
source we cannot say. You may havea 
had a few flies present, and this seaso 
been a favourable one for the developm: 
the pest. 
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of the Hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, 
erous afinual largely cultivated for its 
_It is well known in this country by 
5 of its rapid growth and _ stature, 
jig from 8 feet to 10 feet, but in Italy 
(ner warm countries twice that height. 
dens it is grown for its foliage, which 
-t and elegant and usually in strong 
in the border. The seed should be 
pin the open where it is to grow in 
ja light sandy soil and warm border 
# it admirably. This plant is a native 
Wstern and Central Asia. 


_ CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


sged Chrysanthemum foliage 

‘imes).—Your Chrysanthemum has 
i ttacked by the Common Green Capsid 
_Lygus pabulinus, an insect which has 
sin enormous amount of damage to 
ykinds of garden plants this summer. 
‘inter is spent in the egg state on the 
) of many kinds of trees and shrubs. 
@ the eggs hatch the young bugs feed 
jhe foliage of the host plant by piercing 
ie and sucking out the juices. This 
\g causes serious marking and distor- 
{ the foliage. As the bugs get older 
svander off from the original host and 
¢ herbaceous plants both wild and cul- 
tl, and Chrysanthemums are often at- 
«4. When young the bugs are very like 
e Fly except that they can run about 
papidly. As they get older wings are 
sped, and when mature can fly well and 
sry rapidly. There are two generations 
f pest in the year. As soon as an attack 
| pest is noted the plants affected should 
all sprayed with a good nicotine wash, 
‘e work must be well done or it is use- 
. A knapsack sprayer should be used 
ne nozzle-should be directed to the top 
{ plant, first rapidly bringing it down to 
ise of the plant, turning it quickly and 
Ing back up the plant; any bugs falling 
1 ground must be sprayed too. Repeat 
waying after an interval of seven days. 


| 

GREENHOUSE 

ag seedlings 

E E. 1.).—We think that you would find 
i Culture. of Vegetables and Flowers 
iSeeds and Roots,’’ by Sutton and Sons, 
7 Od. net, pest free, would be useful. 
ucan obtain the book from Sutton and 
1 Reading, or through any bookseller. 
-o not know of a book which deals en- 
‘4 the subject. 


tings of Cyclamen Neapolitanum 
( J.).—The seedlings should be pricked 
tow to z inch apart, using pots or 
ies with light, rich soils, the plants 
encouraged to grow as long as possi- 
y placing them in a cold frame with 
Mlance of air at all times. When the 
vi have perished in the following sum- 
the tubers may be planted out or potted 
200d drainage is necessary to their out- 
culture as they grow naturally among 
In rocks and stones mixed with veget- 
Goil, grit, etc. They enjoy warm nooks, 
il shade, and shelter from dry cutting 
1s, a south-eastern aspect being perhaps 
pest for them. In the places they 
oy inhabit, there is usually the friendly 
x of Grasses, Fern fronds, or branchlets 
; them so that their large leaves are 
tig by wind or hail. They should 
in their third year. 


ne at the Autumn Show 


sitor).—The striking group of Gloxinias 
lich you refer, shown by Messrs. Sutton 
Sons, were sown as late as last April, 
Were grown in cool greenhouses with 
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little ‘artificial heat. Among the best varie- 
ties are Her Majesty, Beacon, Firefly, King 
George V., Duke and Duchess of York, and 


Pink Beauty. 
FRUIT 
Pear not setting fruit 


(Hortlandus).—Two reasons may be ad- 
vanced for your Pear not fruiting, the first of 
which is damage to the flowers by late frosts, 
to counteract which protection should be 
given at night during its flowering season, 
such as a sheet of canvas drawn over the 
face of the tree at night and removed during 


“the day. Secondly, it may be one of those 


varieties which require the pollen from 
another and totally different kind to fertilise 
its flowers, and it might be advisable to plant 
such a tree near the existing one. 


Apple tree with canker 


(Hortlandus).—Cut out all the cankered 
branches possible, and any remaining wounds 
left upon main branches should be scraped 
out hard and clean to healthy wood, and then 
dressed with Stockholm tar. The drainage, 
too, is probably at fault, and you should do 
all possible to improve this by opening a 
trench around the tree at a distance of 3 feet 
from the trunk and to a depth of 3 feet, into 
the bottom of which a layer of broken stone 
or brick should be placed to a depth of 
g inches. This will have the effect of draw- 
ing off surplus water which tends to settle 
about the base of the tree, and thus improve 
the warmth and aeration of the surrounding 
soil, 


Pear rotting at the core 

I have a nice espalier Pear tree, variety 
Autumn Fondante. I get a fair amount of 
fruit on it, but find that the Pears, although 
appearing unripe, go rotten at the core, and 
that this soon spreads right through the 
Pear. I have had the same trouble for three 
successive years. Is it the nature of the 
Pear? It used not to be like this, so it may 
be due to some local cause or neglect to 
manure, JaMES CHEPSTOW. 

[You might try gathering your Pears 
earlier another year, even before the fruits 
part freely from the tree, although the 
trouble you mention is by no means un- 
common among Pears, and we have known 
instances where earlier gathering has made 
all the difference. Failing this, we think 
you would do well to replace your tree with 
another and better variety, such as Josephine 
de Malines. Pears of all kinds should have 
an abundance of moisture throughout their 
fruiting season, and to prevent rapid 
evaporation heavy mulchings—not neces- 
sarily of manure—should be given. ] 


Morello Cherries dropping and Buddleias 
for wall 

(S. M. M.).—(1) The reason your Cherries 
do not set freely is probably due to an ab- 
sence of lime in the soil, a surface dressing 
being insufficient. If the trees are not of a 
great age, lift and transplant, care being 
taken to see that the drainage is in perfect 
order and the soil good, but not unduly en- 
riched, and old lime rubble freely added 
throughout the depth of the border. Whilst 
in bloom next year see that the trees do 
not suffer from lack of moisture at the 
roots. (2) Buddleia alternifolia would do 
quite well in the position you mention; we 
have never heard of ‘“‘ Buddleia Biles ’’ so 
cannot advise you as to this. 


Fruit problems 

(Miss B. Tavistock).—There appear to be 
several factors underlying the cause: of your 
fruit tree troubles. In the first place the 
small piece of wood enclosed is attacked by 
Woolly Aphis, whose presence is denoted by 
the curious wart-like growths upon the wood. 
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If you look ‘carefully into the crevices of 
these growths you will find the aphids 
present. The best method of control for 
this pest is to use a paraffin emulsion. This 
emulsion is made by taking 4 pints of paraf- 
fin, 13 lbs. of soft soap, and ro gallons of 
water. Dissolve the soft soap in 1 gallon of 
water which has been boiled, remove the 
soap and water away from the fire, and 
while still hot add the paraffin. Mix the 
solution well by syringing it back into itself 
and then make up to 10 gallons by adding 
soft water and again mixing thoroughly. 
This emulsion should be used at once, re- 
peated before growth starts next spring, and, 
if necessary, a weaker solution might be 
used at intervals during next summer. The 
bark on the larger piece of wood is dead, 
but from the specimen sent we are unable 
to say why. If you would like to send us a 
larger specimen packed in a tin box we 
should be pleased’ to examine it for. you. 
The foliage is affected by sea wind, and you 
ought to plant something as a wind break to 
shelter the trees. The Black Currants are 
probably suffering from the same _ thing. 
Give all the trees a dressing of sulphate 
of potash as advised in our reply to 
SOE Ray Vie" 


Diseased Apples 


(Mrs. A.).—Your Apples are affected with 
Apple Scab, a fungus which is always more 
or less troublesome to Apples. The disease 
affects the wood, leaves, and fruit, but it is 
the fruit being ‘‘ scabbed ”’ that generally 
attracts the grower’s attention to the disease, 
The control of the disease is to cut out and 
burn all dead wood, paying special attention 
to dead spur growth, if any. In spring, 
when the flowers are in the pink bud stage, 
the trees should be sprayed with lime sul- 
phur at winter strength; when most of the 
petals have dropped from the flowers the 
trees should be again sprayed, using the 
lime sulphur at summer strength; three 
weeks later a final spray should be employed, 
again at summer strength. Lime sulphur 
damages the foliage of certain varieties of 
Apples and with such varieties the lime sul- 
phur should be used on the second and 
third occasions at 1 gallon to g9 gallons of 
water. If lime sulphur is applied as above 
it can be relied on to keep most of the fruits 
clean. 


Warty Apple foliage 

(H. R. V.).—Your specimens arrived in a 
very dried up condition, but the warty ap- 
pearance appears to us to be due to an aphid 
attack which probably occurred early in the 
season. You could guard against aphis at- 
tack by using a good tar-distillate wash at 
the end of January next year. The tar-dis- 
tillate wash should be used according to the 
maker’s directions. The foliage also shows 
signs of Leaf Scorch and you should try the 
effect of a dressing of sulphate of potash at 
the rate of 13 ozs. per square yard. The soil 
should be dressed over a considerable area 
from the stem to ensure that the whole 
root system receives the potash. Write us 
again if we can assist you further, but send 
specimens earlier in the year and packed in 
a small tin box. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mealy Bug 


(Vineyard).—Mealy Bug may be controlled 
by fumigating your greenhouse at intervals 
with calcium cyanide. If your house is now 
clear of all the plants except the vines you 
could use this chemical at the rate of 1 
oz. per 1,000 cubic feet ; this dosage could be 
repeated once or twice through the winter 
as long as there were no other plants in the 
house except the dormant vines. If the 
vines are in growth or other plants are in 


the house, do not exceed a dosage of +} 
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oz. per 1,000 cubic feet. Fumigation should 
be carried out at night, and the chemical, 
the gas of which is highly poisonous to 
humans as well as insects, should be 
sprinkled along the floor of the house by 
means of a special distributor which is made 
for the purpose. When the chemical has 
been applied the house should be closed 
down, locked and left for the night. Arrange- 
ments should be made whereby the house 
can be aired from the outside so that any 
gas remaining in the house can escape before 
any workmen enter. If due precautions are 
taken there is no danger in the use of cal- 
cium cyanide, but in the hands of careless 
people it is dangerous. If you have any 
difficulty in obtaining the chemical write to 
us again. 


How to preserve Copper Beech leaves 
and other decorative foliage 

(L. J. L. R.).—Spread a few sheets of 
paper over a stone floor, such as that of an 
ordinary living-room, and lay the foliage 
upon it. Over the foliage spread further 
sheets of paper, and over the top of the paper 
spread a large carpet. This has often been 
done in living-rooms with success, the paper 
preventing any staining which might arise 
from crushing. The sprays of leaves should 
be cut before they are fully coloured, other- 
wise they will not adhere to the branches. 
For quite small material, such as Vine leaves, 
etc., two sheets of blotting paper are recom- 
mended. These should be laid beneath some 
weighty substance or between the pages of a 
large book with the leaves, of course, be- 
tween them. 


Recipe for Medlar Jelly 


(B. W. Jeffery).—Take as many Medlars 
as you have got and put them in a preserving 
pan with as much cold water as will barely 
cover them. Let them boil until quite tender, 
or until you think all the juice is out of them ; 
strain through a jelly bag or fine sieve; let 
it remain until the next day when to every 
pint of the juice add 1 Ib. of best loaf sugar. 
Allow it to boil up quickly and skim well. 
Let it boil until it jellies, which is usually 
an hour to an hour and a quarter. 


Weed in gravel sweep 

(E. F., Hereford).—The substance you send 
is a fungus which usually appears from old 
buried roots, rotting tree stumps, etc., and 
we suggest a soaking of the area affected 
with a reliable weed killer, or spirits of salt. 
From your account we should say that saw- 
dust has got something to do with it, and 
possibly decaying wood. 


Legal point 

I sent entries to R.H.S. for Vegetable 
Show, and arranged with a local man to 
take me up in his car for a fee. No money 
was deposited, no written agreement, only 
his promise, before other witnesses. At 5.30 
on October 8th he sent his man up to say 
he could not take me. I had cut 12 sticks 
of Celery, Leeks, Cauliflower, etc., for a col- 
lection of vegetables, and was nearly ready 
to start, I was unable-at so short notice to 
get any other conveyance, so I had to cancel 
the entries. Can I claim loss or anything 
from him for his refusing to take me? 1 
have all this produce on my hands and it is a 
dead loss. I have won 78 prizes this year. 

EXHIBITOR. 

[We are afraid that you’ cannot sustain 
any claim by legal proceedings and we can 
only advise you to try and obtain satisfaction 
by sending him a solicitor’s letter. That may 
possibly bring him to task. What you ought 
to have done in the circumstances was to 
have hired whatever vehicle there was avail- 
able, however expensive, and then you could 
have sued him for damages to a definite 
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amount, which now you have no evidence 
to substantiate. The fact that you might 
possibly have won prizes is too problematical 
to found an estimate upon for a court of 
law. | 


Legal point 

I have received from my employer one 
month’s notice to leave my situation, for no 
fault; the only reason is that he requires a 
younger man. I enjoy good health and am 
capable of executing all my duties. How do 
I stand with regard to my cottage, which is 
included in my wage? I have tried my 
utmost to obtain another, but have failed up* 
to the present. Can he put me out when my 
time expires on October 20th? 

REGULAR READER. 

[Everything depends upon the arrange- 
ment made when you entered the employ- 
ment. If there was a definite sum agreed 
for rent it will, perhaps, be held to be a 
tenancy. In any event, your employer will 
have to obtain an order from the magistrates 
or the County Court before he can eject you. 
When you get notice to appear you had better 
go to a solicitor. ] 


Wellington boots 

(Old Soldier).—Yes; these are also made 
for men, and the Colonial Wellingtons are 
particularly recommended for country wear, 
being specially designed with a view to com- 
fort and warmth. 


Book wanted 

(H. J. H.).—‘‘A Glossary of Botanic 
Terms,’ by B. D. Jackson, price about 
7s. 6d., is an excellent book of the kind you 
require, obtainable from Duckworth and Co., 
Publishers, London. / 


Paint for pipes 
What kind of paint should be used on iron 
pipes under water to prevent the pipes rust- 
ing for hot-water Lily tank, and where can 
such paint be procured? 
KENNETH McDOUvatt. 
Logan, Wigtownshire. 


[We recommend Graphite Paint made 
specially for the purpose by W. Carson and 
Sons, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 
S: Wits) 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


G., Co. Dublin.—1, Sedum, variety not 
recognised ; 2, Berberis, probably B. vulgaris, 
must have fruit (no berries); 3, Berberis 
(impossible to name from such an example) ; 
4, Buxus japonica. (Others next week. 
Kindly see rules.) 

A. M. M.—1, Helianthus H. G. Moon; 2, 
Aster W. Marshal; 3, Antennaria margari- 
tacea; 4, Euphorbia cyparissias. 

F. P. Chilworth.—1, Greslinia littoralis ; 
2, Atriplex Halimus; 3, probably a Lelia, 
but flowers withered up; 4, Ceropegia 
Woodii; 5, Clematis Davidiana; 6, Cineraria 
maritima. 

Alan Lapthorn.—1, The plant with woolly 
leaves is Agrostemma coronaria; 2, Cassia 
corymbosa, 

F. J. Reed.—1, The Bladder Senna 
Colutea arborescens; 2, Elasagnus maculata 
aurea; 3, Abelia chinensis; 4, the Sweet Gale 
(Myrica Gale); 5, Cotoneaster multiflora. 

A. C., Sussex.—Long trail, Aczena glauca ; 
short shoot, reddish flowers, Erinus alpinus. 
Specimens should always be numbered, 

Catherine E. Bird.—1, Veronica Bidwelli; 
2, V. Lyalli. 

Claremont.—Fig Marigold Mesembryanthe- 


mum sp. 
Colman.—Michaelmas Daisies: 1, Aster 
Novi Belgii Hilda; 2, A. Novi Belgii 


Brightest and Best; 3, A. Nove Angliz 
Barr’s Pink; 4, A. Novi Belgii Climax; 5, 


A. Tradescanti; 6, A. Amellus Pras 
A. puniceus pulcherrimus; 8, A. Novi ] 
Mrs. Wheeler Bennett; 9, A. ericoides ; 
10, A. Acris; 11, A. Avalanche, 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


T., Oxford.—Pear Brown Beurré, Se) 
October. Your tree is overcropped, y 
accounts for fruits not finishing well, 

G. F. T., Wimbourne.—Apple Coron; 

C. E. B., Devon.—Newton Wonder. 

Abergavenny, Mon.—Shepherd’s Bu, 
a useful cooking fruit after Plums are ¢, 

Mrs. A.,  Sevenoaks.—Apple La 
Pippin. In season in September. a 

Tyro, Herts.—1, Charles Ross; 2, G| 
Reinette. The irregular fruits are dj 
imperfect fertilisation. - 4 

G. F. S., Berks.—1, Autumn Pearr 
2, probably Court Pendu Plat, cannot ; 
from a single specimen; 3, Fearn’s Fipr 

F. N., Sussex.—1,. Court Pendu Pla’ 
Newton Wonder; 3, James Grieve. 

W. G. D., Birkenhead.—1, Gasco| 
Scarlet ; 2, Queen; 3, Lord Derby. A<| 
ing of bone-meal now would be benefici 

Caerleon.—1, Boston Russet syn. Ro, 
Russet; 2, Beauty of Hants; 3, Court F 
Plat. Pear not recognised. 4 

F. M. W., Wimbourne.—1, Apple Hi) 
Macdonald; 2, Pear Conference; 3, Can‘ 
Russet. a | 


CATALOGUES: RECEIVED | 
Bone and Co., 172, Easter Road, || 


burgh.—Liliums for autumn and s 
planting. - 
E. Harris, Cyprus Road — Nui 


Leicester.—Roses, Clematis, and fruit | 
Baldwin Pinney, Marchurst, Shipbo' 
Tonbridge, Kent.—Violets. | 


GARDENING APPOINTMEN : 


Murpo Mackenziz, formerly garden¢ 
Forres House, Morayshire, now head. 
dener to Mrs. ANNAN Bryce, IInai! 
Glengarriff, Co. Corl. 4 

Frep Epmonps, formerly gardener t' 
late J. Musxer, Esg., Shaawell C' 
Thetford, now gardener to W. Pi 
Esg., The Commons, West Caister | 
Yarmouth, 

A. E. Yatiop, formerly gardener at 1} 
Hall, Spondon, Derby, now at High } 

Hall, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


TRADE NOTE 

The old telephone number of Kob: 

Bros., Ltd., West Bromwich, has bee 

placed with two lines, West Bromwic' | 
and 748. b: 


Spring bedding plants 
The filling of the beds and borders | 
the various plants and bulbs whieh | 
under this heading, will soon claim attet' 
The preparation of these beds should bi 
ried out some time previous to plantit 
that they may be thoroughly aerated. 5 
the land be heavy a liberal dressing 
refuse and leaves may be given, 
the other hand if of a light nature a are 
of decayed cow manure would be more- 
able. The actual planting arrangem 
naturally be governed by individual 
requirements. An immense point im 1) 
of spring displays is that they may b 
tained with a mimimum of outlay, 4 
ing a free and judicious use of Wallflo ° 
Myosotis, Polyanthus, Cheiranthus All! 
Aubretias and Erysimums. All these ) 
be raised and grown without the 4 
artificial heat. By the addition of su 
bulbs naturally the displays may be con! 
ably improved, and whilst allotting the | 
for these in the various beds, the imn! 
decorative value of the Darwin and 4 
flowering Tulips should not be lost sig! 
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eJERSEY NURSERIES | | Plant SMITHS’ GOLD MEDAL ROSES 
Established over 100 years HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


Unsurpassed for Vigour and Fibrous Roots 


for Catal Sent f ; ett 
iSytor Catalogue (SE) From 14s. per dozen, in all the best varieties 


MSE, FRUIT, and all] | NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S MEDALS, LONDON, 1927 and 1928 
kinds of Trees Catalogues free on application .. .. Give us a trial order 


BACEOUS PL ANTS, Etc. Also FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, and FOREST TREES 
: THOMAS SMITH & SONS 


EEN’S aw, JERSEY Established 1861 STRANRAER, SCOTLAND 


STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS 
Weask a fair price for good plants (no untransplanted rubbish). 
Named Delphiniums from 8d. each. Named Pyrethrums, H B d d 
Oriental Poppies, Centaurea Macrocephala, Heuchera, 6d. ave you an e 
each. Erigeron, Aquilegias, Anchusas, Coreopsis, Cyanus 
Major, and Campanulas in variety, 4a. each, Sweet 


Williams and as 1s. 6d. dozen. Orders over those trees y et ? 


s. 6d. carriage paid, 


| MIDLAND NURSERIES, NURSERIES, Hemel Hempsted | Hempsted Stictite traps Winter Moth, etc., and 


should be used now. 4-lb., 1/6; 1 lb., 
22 Ips. Sie. Greaseproof paper, 


j Gryds:,, 2d5" 2 ydsseSdaa 2 ay dsae ode 
SYDEN HAM S BU LBS Post extra. Write for Folder. 
Of Nurserymen, etc. Made by Abol, 


For really good Bulbs Ltd., 11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 
at moderate prices send to 


Bes aie ROBERT SYDENHAM LTD.|| Stictite 


From all Ironmongers, or— iF TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


MOeNEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London 


Safeguards the Fruit Crop 
Full List, with article describing the method of 
growing Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


2G oct gone 12)" 
= Wl 77 


ROSES 


STREET’S ROSES PRODUCE 
SATISFACTION 


WELL-DEVELOPED ROOT 
SYSTEMS 


STRONG TOPS 


<hododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias and American 
Plants. Fruit Trees. Hedge Plants and 
General Nursery Plants 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application 


THE ‘¢ CHELSEA" BARROW 


HENRY STREET, ey eee ete THE’ BONFIRE? BURNER 


up to3 cmt yet light “enough for ladies use. wi Burn all your garden rubbish and collect the ashes. 

SURREY ROSE NURSERIES, Se Extra strong, Good bottom draught. Japanned. 
I] 26/- 27/6 Carr. Paid. Paid 13 
WEST CHOBHAM, SURREY Kull ze. 2G ie os Price 12/- Carr. Paid 13/- 


. Surrey-Grown Gold Medal 


WRITE FOR GARDEN CATALOGUE AND AGENT'S NAME 
S. M WILMOT & Co., Ltd,, Makers, 22, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL 


BLOM: for BULBS 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 15-16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 
or to 


WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND FOR shire ef ce ylecel 


SEED FRAMES a 


oo rs Peano » | These Frames. are very useful tor - 
een j, SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE eee 


-and very warm, ‘The light is a 
back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed: “07, | 
glass. Two coats paint. 3ft.long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear 
Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Price, 10/- : 


RUSTIC FENCING from 5/6 pee 8 ft. peu 


from £5 5 0 RUSTIC — SUMMER “Har 


HOUSES 


CARDEN FRAMES 
from £1 


re rmee aoe 


: 5, 
Se er sac oc ced Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 


n > Jsual = per 100 ft. 
edie viss Prioe duced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


CARDEN 
LICHTS 
from 3/= 


CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 20/- from. 4/3 


INCINERATOR | 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In| 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensurin | 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney, 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and ; In 
cinerator on the market. 

Usual price .. 


Reduced Price 


RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/= 


CARDEN SHEDS 
from £3 10 6 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
; san sae 5 - 


» 16/6 each, 
+» 12/6 each, 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND 
from 12/6 


~ PORTABLE : MOTOR 
HOUSE 
from £5 15 O 


SPAN ROOF CROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 
from £5 5 O 


Usual Reduced { x 
Price Price 


"e 4 ft. path . 75 5/9 5/= 
4 4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 7/9 
\ 5 ft path .. .« wAll/6 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


ama 
A. TURRELL & SONS vt, G1), FOREST HILL, SE 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG " ~ Established 75 years. 


BOOKS FOR GARDENERS 


“PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING 
By J. W. Morton, F.N I.A.B. Price’ 10s. 6d. net. 


“ The word ‘ practical’ is more than justified . . , whether'the reader be 


a beginner or a grower of long experience, he wilt find much that will both. 


interest and be new to him,’’—EstTaTEs GAZETTE. 


THE DISEASES OF GLASSHOUSE PLANTS 
By W. F. BEWLEY, D.Sc. Price 12s. 6d. 


“The book is full of good, sound common sense, and the remedies 
ih ae are as practical as it is possible to make them. : Every grower 
should obtatn a copy.”—FrRviIT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE TRADES JOURNAL, 


SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING 
By P J. FRYER, F.C.S., F.I.C. With 82 illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. 


“Can be strongly recommended to the grower.’’—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND WEED 


KILLERS 
Cheap Edition. 


By E. BouRCART, D.Sc. Price 10s. 6d. 


INSECT PESTS OF THE HORTICULTURIST: 
Their Nature and Control 
By KJ N.“SMITHy AIR.C.S5) D.I-Gs J. Te’ Wanpsworge, .and 
J. C.-M. GARDNER, D.1.C., F.E.S. Cheap Edition. - Paper 
covers. Price 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH WEEDS: 
Their Identification and Control 
By RICHARD MorRsE, F.R.H.S., and RAy PALMER, PLS. 
F.E.S. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘ British Weeds’ provides a concise and accurate guide to the identi- 


We sie and control of weeds ...a most useful accomplishment.’’—THE 
FIELD. 


| ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, 


| 


Published by BENN BrotuErs Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 


THE COMMERCIAL GROWERS’ ‘SERIES 


A series of small practical handbooks written by — specialist 
for the use of market gardeners, fruit growers, nurserymen, ett 
Each volume in paper covers. 2s. 6d, net. - 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING | 


By I. W. Morton, F.N.I,A.B:, F-R-H.S., President of ‘th: 
March and District Fruitgrowers’ andl Nurserymen’ s ‘Association 


- ae | 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE | 
By J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., F.R.H.S. 


“The grower who cultivates a crop with brains stimulated by Mi) 
Morton's. little book may reasonably expect to make a profit.’ —FARMER 
EXPRESS. | 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE ~ 


By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ Fruit Grower. 


“The writer's advice is good and thoroughly up-to-date .. «a mo: 
useful little book.’’—JouRNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, ~ 


COMMERCIAL CUCUMBER CULTURE } 
Fruit Grower. | 


“ Quite one of the best cultural manuals ... the author writes a3 
genuine expert who has been through the mill.’"’"—HorTICULTURAL ADVERTISE! | 


By the LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ 


PROFITABLE BUSH FRUIT CULTURE 
By J. W. Mor Ton, F.N.I.A.B., F.R.H.S. 


154, Fleet 


Printed by the CHANCERY LANE PRINTING Works, LTD., 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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L—No. 2590 


'DENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
at the General Post Office as a News- 
r. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Street, London, H.C. 4. 


§ GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
st sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
turalise. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

VS HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
OCUSES, IRISES, ete., for Pots, Bowls, and Flower 
ote. Finest quality. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

¥S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 


‘k Plants, Wall Shrubs, and Climbers, for Autumn 
Descriptive Catalogue free. — BARR & SONS, 
113, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 


31E'S FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 


‘Sweet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 
ong GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO.,, 
linburgh. 


1S HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 


strated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 
to the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
j, is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
apt. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 


1S CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


JONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
1otes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
al Farms, Wisbech. 


ONOPSIS BAILEYI, Blue Poppy of 
ibet, can be obtained from MESSRS. CLARENCE 
T, LED., Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, immediate 
for Howering next year, ls. each, 10s. 6d. per dozen, 
nd packing paid for cash with order. 


MON FRUIT TREES are so easily grown 
take so little room that every garden should have a few. 
end you our special list with cultural directions ? 

GH BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The 


jal Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


& SINGLE PAZONIES,. strong roots, 
wmf them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
IRD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


’§ FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT. and 
GHTABLES. The National Fertiliser. : 


4S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


roys insect pests in greenhouses. 


‘3 New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
LL$S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


ETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 


mps, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 
(vellan, Semperflorens. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
Jampbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de Brazza, 7s. 6d. 
My complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
Sturmer, Haverhill. Established 200 years. 


| GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
NS — POCKET AND BIB, 38.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O.3. 


l, Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. _ Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


8S BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
es, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
PON, 17, Eccleston Street, §. W. 1. 


and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


mental Iron and Wire work of every description, 

. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
d Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennei Railing, 769. 
Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
N & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


International Exhibition of Garden Design 


Saturday, October 27, 1928 


ATERER’S Bulbs for forcing, bedding, 
naturalizing, etc. 

WATERER’S Alpine and Perennial Plants including large 
collectious of Irises, Lupins, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, etc. 

WATERER’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ever- 
green flowering and hedge making shrubs, climbers, etc. 

WATERER’S Roses, Fruit trees, and Strawberry plants. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues now ready, post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


: Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dablias, 


£ Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous, Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


TJIMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN. 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHEH, Keston, Kent. 


EEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 


finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 


AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES. — New List, 
containing Novelties for 1928. Primate, The Duke, King 
George V., Royal Sovereign, and all the old favourites. Clean, 
healthy plants in pots, and open ground runners now ready. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints gratis. 


AXTON BROTHERS, The Nurseries, Bed- 


ford. 
X/(\) WELL-ROOTED ALPINE CUTTINGS all 
3) transplanted in 50 different varieties, each distinctly 


labelled, for 5s.— HOLT, F.R.-H.S.. 
Timperley, Cheshire. 


TICLET CLUMPS for Frames. Princess of 

i Wales, Amiral Avellan,, 8s. 6d. dozen, carriage~ free. 
Violets and how to grow them, 7d. Copy free with each order. 
Full price list on application BALDWIN PINNEY, Ship- 
bourne, Tonbridge, Kent. 


F ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
; varieties, also Plants.—-REV.F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
eicester. 


ORDER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 

varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 

from 25s. Carriage paid. List free—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


] EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


ORDER CARNATIONS.—All the best new 


and older varieties. Fine, strong, rooted layers. Awarded 
London, Scottish, and Midland Challenge Cups this season. 
Prices from 7s. per dozen. List of 160 varieties free.—H. WOOL- 
MAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


Grove Lane Nursery, 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees. Peas. Beans, Hops, Arches. Green- 
houses. Tomatoes, Logans: Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, tlexibie, 
steei-stranded, and waterproof covered. Severai thicknesses. 
trom 17s. 3d. mile (full 1.760 Yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for tree samonies and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectanguiar or crazy for rustic werk, 


steps, and wail coving, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idie, Bradford, Yorks. 


rdenin 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES « BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS - THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON'S BULBS. 


COLLECTIONS OF DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI 
FOR NATURALISATION IN WOODLAND 
GARDENS, SHRUBBERIES, Etc. 


500 in 10 named vars., 55s, 
250 in 10 named vars., 27s. 6d. 
100 in 10 named vars., 12s. 
50 in 10 named vars., 6s. 
25-in 5 named vars.,. 3s. 3d. 


BuAckMoRE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


JOHN WOOD 
will be glad fg \lyise on matters re the 
planning an Schr Eos of gardens. 


An advisory visit, y 4 Bec an, is 
generally suggested in the first pla¢e. r 
_ The remodelljhy, dull gardens, rot ble 
ing all existi ny of interest, is 
specially studied. - 9 1928 


[HAT BOOK YOU wnt SR ay, 


4, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on 


and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirem 


Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 
f RAY ee STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. —GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


AINT, LEETE’S (Oil). Super 7 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 
cwt., 70s.; Reliable, 7lb., 48. 6d.; cwt., 50s. Washable 


Distemper, 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; cwt., 40s.; Enamel, 6s. qt.—_ WORKS, 
129, London Road, Southwark, 8.E. 1. 


LABELS £0 Last—at HAST.) You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6 to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—WEBSTER'S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


] QS: BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted); 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


ODDER FOR EVER positively by only once 
planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep, etc. Details from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


Y ORK for GARDEN PATHS: 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JOSEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme. Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


AXREENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—'‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gail, cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt.. kegs extra: 7 lb. tins. 48., post free; 14 lb. tins, ds, 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free,.— Particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


1] 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


ESD Gouden Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 cwt. 20/-, in bags; f.o.r.—FORD, Burton's, Chalfont 8. Giles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AK LEAF-MOULD (100 years lay), 3s. 


per cwt.; 40s. perton. Direct from woods. Sifted in sacks. 
Free sample.—PLUCK, Dodnash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


OCKERY. — NATURAL 


USSIAN MATS, 7 x 34 ft., 

Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 43ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
Canvas Mats, etc. Lists Free.—_N. E. BLAKE & C©O.,, 54, 
Minster Street, Reading. :} 


EUR YOURSURPLUS VEGETABLESINTO 

FURS! It can be done by using them to feed Fur and 
Wool Rabbits which make good profits. For 1s. P.O. you can 
get “the” book on this fascinating hobby—‘‘ Fur Rabbits for 
Profit” —from E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


6 Axeve BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 
HOW TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
The Herbalist, 144, Richmond Koad, Cardiff. Established 1879. 


BULBS 


JULBS—9 Ibs. mixed Daffodils and Narcissus, 
carriage paid, 5s.—THORNE, Hauteville, Guernsey. 


See OFFER — NARCISSUS BULBS, 
Emperors, 30s. 1,000; 165s. 1_bushel ; 3s. 6d. 100; 6d. dozen. 
London Road, Hounslow. 


—MORGAN & DAWSON, 730, 
’Phone: Hounslow 1590 (3 lines). 


PLANTS, &c. 


Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. ‘ Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s. doz.—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. ‘G.L), Surrey. =~ 


AYTRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ministry of Agri- 
h culture Certificate), 10 varieties 5s. per 100, carriage paid. 
Send for list.—A. BUNTING, Bentinck Farm, Terrington St. 
John, Wisbech. 

OST EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 

stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Golden Privet, Euonymus, Scotch 
Spruce (Douglas), Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Silver Privet, 
Arbor Vitz, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 
2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz. ; Gooseberries, Currants 
(Giant Black, Red), 3s. doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, mixed, 4s. ; 
12 Evergreen Shrubs, mixed, “4s. ; 12 Trees, showy, 5 ft., Gt ag be} 
Laurels, Evergreen, 2s. 6@.; 12 Poplars, pyramidal screens, 4s. 5 
12 Climbers, mixed, 3s.: 12 Roses, bush, mixed, 5s. ; 6 Roses, 
climbing, white, yellow, pink, red, 3s. ; 12 Polyantha, dwarf Roses, 
mixed, 4s.; 2 Sweet Briar, 4 Broom, 4 Gorse, 2s. ; 12 Lavender, 28:5 
50) Wallflowers, 1s.; Apples, Plums, Pears, 3 year, 2s. each. 
Carriage ls. 6d. extra. Catalogue free. Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Bushes. —E. GAYE, Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


N ICHAELMAS DAISIES from 3d., all the new 
varieties stocked. Campanula Telham Beauty, 9d. Send for 

Catalogue.—APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough. 

INKS.—Improved Mrs. Sinkins, good plants, 
8s. 100.—D. J. SCOTT, Old Warden, Biggleswade. | 


W ESTERN AMERICAN LILY SEEDS for 

Autumn planting; LILIUMS Bolanderi, Columbianum, 
Humboldtii, Kelloggii, Parryi, Roezlii, Washingtonianum. 
ERYTHRONEUMS Giganteum, Hendersoni, Montanum, Parvi- 
florum, Revolutum. Packets 100 seeds, 2s.; 3 pkt., 5s.; all 18s.— 
YEREX LILY GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon, U.S.A. 


ARDY PLANTS, Ornamental Trees, and 
Shrubs, Forest Trees, Ericas (Hardy Heaths), Herbaceous 
and Alpine Plants. Catalogue post free on application. SAMUEL 


SMITH, Slaghills Nursery, Tansley, near Matlock, Derbyshire. 


ASKEW'S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 
‘Fern Culture,” illustrated, 


Splendid varieties. List 3d. 
9s. 6d.; “Tomato Culture,” 94—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 


Keswick. 


JRIMULA WANDA.—6 strong plants, 2s. free. 
| 12, 3s. 6d. free—METCALFE, Enfield, Ireland. =) 

N EW MICHAELMAS DAISIES.—Healthy 

ok young plants, not split clumps. Queen Mary, lavender 

blue: Mrs. Geo. Monro, white; Barr’s Pink. 1 of each, 3s.; 3 of 

each, 7s. 6d. Carriage paid.—N. MARSHALL, Sherwood 


Nurseries, Worksop. | 


RISES.—Good named varieties of Flag Irises, 

5s. doz. ; Susan Bliss, 5s. each; Dominion, 7s. 6d., and other 
rare varieties at greatly reduced prices.—_GARNETT, Limavady, 
North Ireland. 


RIMULA WANDA, the wine-coloured Prim- 


rose, good plants, 3s. dozen.—Address as above. 


QTRONG Wallflowers, Cheiranthus, Canterbury 


) Bells, 4s. 100, carr. pd— BENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield. 
| () () () ()( WALLFLOW ERS, dwarf, bushy, 
: eV transplanted plants, B. Red, G. Yellow, 
Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 
Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose Dame, Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 
50 2s. 6d., 100 4s. 6d., 200 8s. 6d., 500 21s., all free. -SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


100000 Annee sete’: nolih gee ane 


rooted plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 50 3s., 100 5s. 6d., 500 22s. 6d. 
1,000 42s, 6d., carr. paid.—LEIGH, as above. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 

) hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 
Stocks. Catalogues free. — FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


UPRESSUS MACROCARPA, strong seed- 
lings, 2s. 12, 6s. 50. New Seed, packets, 1s., 2s. 6d. Carriage 
paid.—CLARK, Nurseries, Mersham, Kent. 


Bees PINK (true), the best rose pink 
Michaelmas Daisy, 6d. each; 3, Is. 6d. List free.—BAKER, 
Holway Road, Sheringham. ] 
RIMULA—Wanda, 7s. 6d. doz. ; Bellis, Rob 
Roy, and Dresden China, each 5s. 6d. doz., strong plants.— 
H. M. GREGSON, F.R.HLS., Greenway Lane, Bath. 5 
HODODENDRONS. — Wonderful Offer, 12 
good named kinds including very fine Pink Pearl at 
startling low price of 15s. 9d., carefully packed, carriage paid. 
All guaranteed English grown, bushy, fresh, and vigorous, mostly 
in bud to bloom next season, money returned if not exactly as 
stated. —D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S., Broadmead, Sway, 
Lymington. ___ : 2 


WANTED 
14 r ANTED.—Good, sound, English Horseradish, 
_—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 
TUITION 
TTORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Coaching for all 


: CLASSES. Many Testimonials. 
R.ELS. Exams. Write—W. WOODWARD, R.H.S., Northfield, 


Maidenhead. 


LILIUMS 


or 


Autumn and Spring Planting 


Lilium Seed Daffodil Seed 
New Catalogue for 1928-29 now ready 


Post Free on request 


Ee ON =: BS CO., 
172, Easter Road, Edinburgh 


a 


GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


of true reliability 


Providing perfect, unvarying warmth : 
RIPPINGILLES GREENHOUSE eas 
HEATERS are trouble-free and eco- baer eae 
nomical in fuel consumption. Made 

from start to finish in our Works at 1 5 /- 
Birmingham and therefore spare parts 


are always available. Fit RIPPING- obrainens 
ILLES and SAVE YOUR PLANTS. | fronmonser 


Write for LIST ‘‘O'’ POST FREE from 


Rippingilles Albion Lamp Co., Ltd. 


ASTON ROAD NORTH, BIRMINGHAM 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


October 27, 
PROBE APOGEE IEEE AE 


‘ 


Clean up patl 


OW is the time to clez 

4 your paths for the w 
especially if you want the 
start clean next year. Us 
ALL—once a year is enoug 
account of its high efficiency 
all nurserymen, seedsmen, 
florists. ; 


XL ALL WEED KILL! 
G. H. RICHARDS LTL 


234, Borough High Street, London 
PERE LER PIE ROLE SOLES 


R. 551 


j 

STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS 
Weask a fair price for good plants (no untransplanted) 
Named Delphiniums from 8d. each. Named Pyn 
Oriental Poppies, Centaurea Macrocephala, Heuch 
each. Erigeron, Aquilegias, Anchusas, Coreopsis, 
Major, and Campanulas in variety, 4d. each, _ 
Williams and Polyanthus. 1s. 6d. dozen, Ord 

2s. 6d, carriage paid. 


MIDLAND NURSERIES, Hemel Hen 


ESN 
at 


| 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 24 x 13 In. with rustie: 
12 in., 2/3 doz. }7 in., 2/- doze; 14x 1in., 6 in.wires 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and74d. hott. OROW QU 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 64d. and 104d., postag 

Highly commended by R.H.S8, at OER 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDEN 


~ I iii \ il 
y NM ANT tH 
| on 
i i Hl 


sat ‘e 


CULTIVATUM 
APPARATUS 


Supplied with various arrange | 
of pipes for houses of any Si! 
Write for copy of Catalogue. 


JONES & ATTWOOD, L 
PREMIER WORKS, STOURBRI' 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS :— 
7 Ibs., 3/6; 14 Ibs., 6/~; 28 lbs, 10/—; 56 lbs., 18/= 


obtain locally, direct from the works, 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


ovAY 

; 112 lbs., 32/—. Or, if unable to an LONDO : 

carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash se 

with order (except TINS). Pr, L\ 
TRADE Mi 

Manure Monafecrerert STRATFORD, LONDON, E.' 
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farden Design & Landscape Gardening 
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C NZ 


Notes from Maidstone. 


ieNO PERIOD OF THE WORLD'S 
: HISTORY has there been anything so 
: rich as the ENGLISH GARDEN OF CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS AND 
TO-DAY. We have all time to draw upon 
for our experience—all the world for our 


SURVEYS, PLANS, DESIGNS, 


SPECIFICATIONS PREPARED. 


TIS 


material, In this wealth lies a danger, and 
never was it so essential to exercise skilful PLANTING SCHEMES FOR— 

restraint in design and planting. Through 

all its phases, from architectural formality to HERBACEOUS BORDERS. BUNYARD’S ROSES. 


‘wild, woodland and natural waterside develop- 


eee : : FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE 
ment design ts equally essential, This demands ; 


VAR 
iS 


am intimate acquaintance with the material at SHRUBS. (ONS new Hose Catalogue 

our disposal. Nearly 30 years of intimate ROSE GARDENS. ; i 

association with garden design and develop- 1s now ready and con- & | 
ment find me still acquiring a_ greater WaTER, WILD AND WOOD- tain Il i} . 

knowledge, but such experience as it has been LAND GARDENS, ains all the best Novelties, ee 
ossible to gain in that time is at your . . 

Tesbocal. 3 J AND FOR LANDSCAPE and a special feature is made My 

“EXPERTO CREDE.” EFFECTS. 


A 
(WW 


of the fragrant Old World 


ssn 
Sy 


Roses, many of which are 


GEORGE DILLISTONE = | meer aemteaien 


Garden Architect and Consultant and Adviser on all Garden Matters 
| 42, CLAREMONT ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


\ 
LNT 


a 


George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., 
| 
| 


eJERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 
le for. Catalogue (Sent free) 


)SE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 


BACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 
EEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


The Royal Nurseries, 


Maidstone. 


FLOWER LOVERS 


Your address for Dutch Bulbs is as always: 

iMS~ THE FIRST DUTCH BULBGROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 

Ryksstraatweg, HAARLEM (Holland) 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue which will be sent post free, 
To meet the desire of Flower lovers some fine collections 
are offered as below: 
Collection 1— 36 Hyacinths in 6 colours for glass. 
a 2— 75 Ke ake ‘ ,, pots or beds. 
es 3—200 Single Tulips (Early), in 5 colours, * 
0 , 4 


* 4—120 Double 
s 5—200 Darwin os ae a 
6—150 Single Narcissi in 3 colours. 
< 7—120 Double a ae on 
Each collection only 10s., carriage paid, packing free. 

Alliums, Dutch and Spanish Iris, Grape Hyacinths, Ixias, 
Chionodoxa, Ranunculus, Scilla (blue, rose, white), and 
Snowdrops, all these bulbs 1s. 6d. per 100. Orders 10s. and 
above carriage paid. 


jh CARNATIONS 


Le 


wy 


xs 
@ JACKMAN-% > cassnsouse 
> Flowering Shrubs %; peice 


running to bud for the 


Each Each Each cool or heated Green- 
| — eh ey Poke Cytisus preecox ... 2/6 Magnolia Soulangeana.. 7/6 house have never been 
| 3 : surpassed, whilst o 

cs vee wes U4ile Exocharda grandiflora 2/- 5 Stellata fon TAS Mamaia, Aiea 
erberis Darwini ... 2/6 Forsythia suspensa ... 1/3 — Prunus triloba ... SOME PERPETUAL BORDEK 
i i i - CARNATIONS, ALLWoovII, and the new 
»  polyantha ... 1/9 | Hamamelis arborea ... 10/6 Rhus cotinus folius pur eta a A creat heg LI cee net 
|. »  Stenophylla ... 2/6 ee Mollis  ... 10/6 pureus ae nea 2/6 PuRWHOTSTOOKs IN THE COUNTRY. 
| Buddleia magnifica ... 2/6 Hypericum patulum Spiraea Antony Waterer 1/3 aii tomer iustrated Catalonia. Ivis well 
; , i i i illustrated and interesting. All sundries for 
| Ch . Pink Pearl... 2/6 Henryi ee oe 1/6 - Multiflora argue i combating Carnation pests and diseases are 
| Olsya ternata Bet 3/6 Laurustinus ... x65 ” confusa sv all) dealt with. Post free on request to— 
_ Cotoneaster horizontalis 2/6 Lilac Mme. Lemoine... 3/6 Tamarix hispida zstivalis 1/3 
Cytisus Andreanus ... 2/6 5, Souvenir de Louis Viburnum Carlesii  ... 3/6 
_» Dorothy Walpole 5/- Spath... ee eI . plicatum ... 2/6 The 


200 Acres of Stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Herbaceous, Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON ~ WOKING - SURREY 


Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World. 
Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 

P.S.—¥For 2/- post free we will send you an 
elegant sample coffret of Allwoods Carnation 
Perfume and Toilet requisites. 
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ce 
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VAPORITE mnivsat GARDEN PLANNING | 


Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS 


CHATER’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
Strong Plants, Cctcober to March 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/- 

To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/- dozen. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 


JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 


To all ROSE LOVERS 


Now is the time to plant this reliable Collection 
of hardy Norfolk grown Gold Medal Roses sent 
packing and carriage paid (cash with order) 


for 10/6. 

12 of the Best: 
Berry UPRICHARD SHOT SILK 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE Mrs. H. MORSE 
INDEPENDENCE Day MME. BUTTERFLY 
LADY HILLINGDON GENERAL MCARTHUR 
DAILy MAIL Mrs. C. LAMPLOUGH 
LADY INCHIQUIN W. F. DREER 
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a A. RE EVES & CO., May I haye the pleasure of advising you on all matters relating to garden design 


and development. My keen personal attention and supervision is assured. 
Rose Specialists, Designs for Abroad. 


; Correspondence is gladly invited from those desiring to consult an English Garden Architect. 4 
OLD CATTON -._ NORWICH| | STANLEY V. HART, 25, Pendlestone Road, London, E. | 


Telephone: Walthamstow 2141 


PEMBERTON’S ROS! 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, Bedd 
Show, Pots, &c. Raiser of new pedig 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Rose 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romforc 


—- Write for Gueiegces of ‘ oe 
eae | & MORRIS 
- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
67,68 Cheapside, London EC.2. Phone: City 3856 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


| ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


Michaelmas Daisies 


ASUVASIEASAPAS WASALATIVAS S , 
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GARDENS 


Designed, Constructed, and Planted by 


George G. Whitelegg cuisLeEHURST—— KENT 


‘Grams: Whitelegg, Chislehurst. "Phone: Chislehurst 132. 
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JOWNER’S LUPINS ANTHONY ROOZEN’S Dutch Bulbs 


(Polyphyllus) Direct from the Grower. 


fare now in splendid colour as s 
BE fon. tho tailway> e HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, CROCUSES, IRISES, MISCELLANEOUS 
BULBS, Etc. 


Mixed colours 18/- doz. 


Catalogue for 1928 (with cultural directions) free on application to :— 


ANTHONY ROOZEN, Bulbgrower and Exporter 
HAARLEM ; : HOLLAND. 


ply for catalogues— 


pwner, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries 
. Chichester 


= 


08 E T R EES Niet Spice 
in the Midlands. 


RU IT -T R E E § fee pees 


tion; also list of 


SYDENHAM’S BULBS 


For really good Bulbs 
at moderate prices send to 


WINDER’S 


For Finest Norfolk Grown 


Merbaccoas aad Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 

HRUBS, etc. Alpine Plants. Herbaceous & Rockery Plants, ROBERT SYDENHAM LTD. 
| MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., and Best Quality Bulbs 1, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
| DEPT. C. 

| 


Satisfaction Cuaranteed 
Catalogues sent Post Free 


REGINALD WINDER, LTD. 
THE NURSERIES, 


c H E AL S 9 Lingwood - Nr. Norwich 


Full List, with article describing the method. of 
growing Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


SELECT NOW 


SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


| 
| 
= 


120 acres for Autumn Planting 
TREES AND SHRUBS Have you Banded : 
| Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous h 9 Fruit Trees, Roses, Alpines, 
Plants, ete. those trees yet: Hardy Perennials, 


Ornamental Trees & Shrubs 


We offer an immense Stock of 
hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
to name, at reasonable prices. 


| 
Stictite traps Winter Moth, etc., and 
COM E AND S EE should. be used now. 4-lb., 1/6; 1 1b., 
; 2/9; 2 Ibs., 5/-. Greaseproof paper, 
or obtain catalogues 6 yds., 2d.; 12 yds., 3d.; 25 yds., 6d. 


Post extra. Write for Folder. 
Also up-to-date 


Of Nurserymen, etc. Made by Abol, 


Landscape Gardening fe eee Fadler’ Wee, Kent Interesting descriptive Catalogues of 
or e P each department on application. 

J CH EAL & SONS, Ltd., S t | Cc 1 t eC 200 acres under cultivation. 

_ Crawley, Sussex Safeguards the Fruit Crop THE. BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 


Barnham, Sussex 


| 
| 


he Household Collection of 
Bulbs for Fibre Culture 


Carriage DES/= Paid 
This Collection is made up of bulbs § 
‘itable for growing in fibre to make a & 
‘ccession of bloom from January to end 
(March. It contains ;— 


The “Martsmith” | 

Spray-Gun, for 

use, self -con- 

tained, or with 

bucketand hose, 

Prices from 21/. 
to 30/- 


All-the-Year-Round Utility 


The Sphere of usefulness of 


99 


6 Miniature Hyacinths, 
prepared for early 
flowering 

6 Miniature Hyacinths, 
as a succession to 
above 

18 Crocuses, two var- 
ieties 

6 Varieties of Daffodils 
and Narcissi, 6 bulbs 
of each 


6 Polyanthus Narcissus 
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| 
ad sufficient prepared fibre to grow them in. Spray ers 
Ve specially recommend this collection to those 
"0 have not previously grown bulbs in bowls, 
/ause the varieties we have selected are thorough- 
teliable for fibre culture. 
A LARGER COLLECTION in proportionate 
number of Bulbs for 21/- carriage paid 


| R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd., 
The Nurseries, LOWDHAM, Notts. 


does not end with any particular season. Apart from fruit-tree spraying they are 
invaluable for use in hothouses, for limewashing and disinfecting outhouses, barns, etc. 


Up-to-date and strong design, exceptional ease of operation and utmost diffusion of liquid 
into fine spray are but a few of the many outstanding advantages of ‘‘ Martsmith”’ Sprayers. 


MARTINEAU & SMITH, Holloway Head, BIRMINGHAM 
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the Charm of an 
Old World Garden 


A Konastery Garden 


as exhibited by us at ‘‘Chelsea’’ this year. 


THE OLD-WORLD GARDEN, quiet and restful, a true tonic to mind 
and body, is one of our SPECIALITIES. 


Extract from GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, May 26th, 1928: 


“ Ror those who love a quieter and more restful picture, one 1s 
provided by Messrs. Baggesen’s, of Pembury, Tunbridge Wells, 
who show an ancient Monastery garden entered by an ancient 
Gothic arch, taken from a Monastery and about seven centuries 
old. A central paved walk leads from the entrance to a well- 
head at which another path runs at right angles, forming a cross 
with the well in the centre. Beyond this walk one enters a 
picturesque little garden with winding’ paths and shady nooks 
most useful in character, and the dark Pembury Stone gives 
additional sestfulness to this delightful little scene which takes 
one far away from the bustle of London and Chelsea. It is quiet, 
unobtrusive, artistic, natural, and therefore wholly delightful.” 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


ROCK and WATER GARDENS, PLEASURE GROUNDS, Ete. 


undertaken and carried out by 


Baggesen’s Hardy Plant Nurseries, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells 


9 
Plant SMITHS’ GOLD MEDAL ROSES 
HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 
Unsurpassed for Vigour and Fibrous Roots 
From 14s. per dozen, in all the best varieties 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S MEDALS, LONDON, 1927 and 1928 


Catalogues free on application .. .. Give us a trial order 
Also FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, and FOREST TREES 


THOMAS SMITH & SONS 


Established 1861 


STRANRAER, SCOTLAND 


October M7 ( 


FERTILIZERS 


A! this time of the year Lawns, 
Flower Beds, and the Kitchen 
Garden shou'd be dressed with 


fertilizers. 


Fisons’ Fertilizers are compounded 
scientifically. Expert advice on the 
selection of a suitable fertilizer for use 
in special cases will be freely given. 


FISONS’ 


CANARY GUANO 


(A Compound Fertilizer) 


When clearing Herbaceous Borders and 
making up the Flower beds, dig in 
Canary Guano using 4 |b. to the square 
yard. The Spring and Summer Flowers 
will be stronger and more beautifu'. 
Also use in frames and under gass, 


Prices in bags: 7 lbs., 3/-; 14 lbs., 5/-; 
28 ibs., 9/-; 56 lbs., 16/-; lcwt., 26/6, 
Carriage Paid. 


Post a card NOW for Fisons’ 
Booklet— LAWNS.” 


JOSEPH. FISON. & CO., LTD =ieaae 
Specialists in Garden Fertilizers and 
Lawn Renovation. 


—— EE | 


FALLEN LEAVE’ 


The Autumn Task of gatherir 
these is made EASY by th 


use of the 


\ BRUME Rak! 


The flat flexible Ste 
\ tines carry the leay 
.\ : 

and litter + forwar 
\ and distribute 


worm casts wit! 


out injuring 
grass rool 

or disturb 
the — surfa 
of @h 


5/6 


each, of 
your 
Seedsman 
or 
lronmong:r, 
or from 


JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO. In 
61, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Booklet sent on request. 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 


2590—VoL. L. 


to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”? 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 
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The Value of the International Exhibition 


E International Exhibition and Con- 
rence on Garden Planning, which has 
st been brought to a close at Greycoat 
has been epoch-making in the long 
of this subject, so vital to lovers of 
s in every quarter of the globe. That 
ild have been the task of the Horti- 
Society of our own country, justly 
ised as the old-established home of 
age, to initiate the exhibition and to 
e delegates to London was appropriate 
traditions of the art in England, and 
sr Or no it bears the fruit that we have 
reason to suppose it 
the achievement re- 
and the exhibition 
re in history as a record 
work of this period. 
sd, then, and organised 
e Royal Horticultural 
, its purpose was to 
together representations 
the best work done by 
1 the profession to-day, 
n addition, to make a 
of the styles that 
terised the different 
“ee the past. The 
objects of this, one 
Say, were, firstly, to 
the men who are lay- 
it our gardens at the 
| time to study each 
work and so perhaps 
ideas that would help 
0 raise the standards of 
wh; secondly, to allow 
men to gain first-hand 
dge of how _ their 
*n Overseas approached 
bject and of how the 
s of the past went 
the same business; and 
me, put, before the 
-loving public and any- 
Ise whose interest they could arouse 
ue of design; and to give them some 
the wide field covered by the subject. 
Wing people what could be done and 
iad been done it was hoped to induce 
id of the cult of good work—to help 
who already appreciated design by 
1g the scope of their knowledge of it 
to educate those who lacked such ap- 
on up to it; in short, to carry for- 
he lamp of progress. The plans, the 
‘aphs, and the sketches of work lately 
ed and carried out, the pictures of 
utiful old gardens made by our fore- 
the lectures and talks of men who are 
Nes, each in his own branch of 
scape arichitecture,’’ and the collec-. 
‘ figures and pieces of sculpture ready 


’ 


Lawn, garden house, and flower borders at 
Gloucestershire, the home of Mr. Mark Fenwick 


to put the final, and often some of the most 
important, touches to our gardens, all went 
to demonstrate to the professional man how 
much he had to keep up with if he were to 
be at the head of his profession and to the 
owner of a garden how much he could 
achieve in his own domain if he would. No 


owner of land, whether of an estate or of a: 


backyard, who visited the exhibition and 
made any pretence of studying the plans and 
photographs, could well have gone home 
without having had his ideals raised and 
without some new schemes and ambitions 


for his own particular portion of Mother 
Earth. 

It is especially to be hoped, however, that 
members of Town Councils and public men 
generally may have taken note of what they 
saw and heard there. To such an extent is 
the future of town and landscape, and thus 
the environment which posterity will have to 
live in and be influenced by, in the hands of 
these men, that it is obviously of the highest 
importance that they should not only ap- 
preciate good work, but should make a point 
of getting it, whenever they have a park, a 
public garden, a cemetery, a building estate, 
or even an area of playing fields to lay out 
for the community. The public aspect of 
landscape architecture has received far too 
little attention in the past. Many Corpora- 


Abbotswood, 


tions, it is true, have secured the services of 
men who considered parks from the zsthetic 
as well as from the strictly practical stand- 
point, and who have been fully qualified to 
translate their ideals into actualities, but far 
too ntany others have allowed results to be 
produced that seem to belie the possibility of 
their having ever had such services behind 
them. After such an exhibition as_ this, 
however, there can at least not be the excuse 
of ignorance for the repetition of such Vic- 
torian atrocities as one meets with all too 
frequently to-day, especially in seaside 
towns. A park should not be 
only a place of recreation, it 
should be a thing of beauty as 
well, it should enable the in- 
dustrial worker to get a breath 
of the country, it should give 
the town dweller the benefits 
of a restful garden, and it 
should be capable of an en- 
nobling influence on everyone. 

Nor can mere financial 
straits be accounted sufficient 
to justify the present state of 
affairs. Were less money 
spent on inferior shelters and 
other more or less expensive 
features and the savings in- 
vested in really good and help- 
ful planting, such as we get in 
many of the London parks, to 
take the place of the present 
abominable clumps of clipped 
evergreens, real beauty might 
be ‘achieved by the planting 
alone, given, of course, that it 
was really well done and was 
based on a framework of good 
planning. The town in which 
these notes are being written 
contains a park consisting 
largely of these collections of 
clipped trees.. in fact, it is 
one that provides an admirable example of 
the havoc that can be wrought by such work, 
for in this case closely and partially clipped 
trees, principally Hollies and Rhododen- 
drons, have been crowded indiscriminately 
in an informal setting on a hillside, while 
grotesque designs have been worked out in 
bedding plants on flat breaks of grass that 
intervene in the hillside. : 

While such places as these are a poor ex- 
ample for the private garden it must be ad- 
mitted, however, that lack of design is by 
no means confined to public gardens. In- 
deed, though it may sound a rather sweeping 
assertion to make, the traditions of English 
gardenage are not being upheld as_ they 
should be in the present decade so far as they 
apply to design. Certainly in the realms of 
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science and of cultivation the present cen- 
tury has already seen giant strides made, 
and every year sees an advance on the last, 
but the fact remains that design, so far from 
being in the van of these, as it should be, is 
at present fighting a rearguard action and 
showing no immediate signs of regaining its 
lead. For this reason the exhibition has 
been timely, and the importance of putting 
into practice every iota of knowledge we 
have gained from it cannot be overstressed. 
If we seek the reasons for the backward- 
ness of design in the present decade there 
are several that suggest themselves. -One is 
surely that, whereas the French as a nation 
probably think most of artistic design in gar- 
dens as in everything else, the English are 
essentially lovers of plants and of wild 
Nature; further, they like to be independent, 
and would rather their gardens were the 
children of their own creation and tended as 
far as possible by themselves than that they 
should be the work of professional men. 
Further, the influx of vast numbers. of exotic 
plants into cultivation in the last generation 
or so has rather overwhelmed people, with 
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developed, are being broken up and often 
sold as building land. Be that as it may, 
who is there to-day who can plant an estate 
as Kent would have-planted it, or who that 
-an bring Repton’s knowledge of landscape 
to bear upon a problem? Where is even 
our twentieth century Le Nétre? 

It is a sad state of affairs when we have 
to look to America to teach» us anything 
about gardens, but it is true to-day that, 
whilst we may sneer at much that they do 
as being vulgar or ornate, and whilst they 
may nevey achieve tlie old-world beauty and 
seclusion of some of our national treasures, 
the Americans are yet incredibly in advance 
of us in their study of modern landscape 
architecture asa profession and in their 
training of men expressly for it. Of course, 
one may say that they have the money to 
do these things with, but they also have the 
ability to spend that money effectively. They 
have special faculties at the Universities. 
They have a Society as influential as the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in this 
country to support the men who practise 
the profession. In fact, they are alive to, the 


A garden at Maidenhead Thicket executed 1927-8 by Milner, Son, and White 


the result that many have lost their heads 
and practically converted their gardens into 
small nurseries. That is not to say, of 
course, that it is easy to avoid doing thicete 
you are really keen, it is only another case 
of the collector’s mania and one that has 
more justification than many other varieties 
of that disease. The fact remains, however, 
that it does not have a good effect on design. 
Finally, a third reason is surely to be found 
in the dearth of men who devote their lives 
to a real study of landscape architecture as 
a profession and the lack of even thorough 
co-operation between the architect and the 
plantsman. Too often architects assay to 
plant gardens and nurserymen assay to de- 
sign them; and again, as we have already 
suggested, too many people plan their own 
gardens, or, rather perhaps one should say, 
plant and cultivate without planning them. 

It is not, of course, always easy to dis- 
tinguish cause from effect, and it may be 
that the dearth of trained men has resulted 
from the lack of demand for them, conse- 
quent in its turn upon the fact that so few 
people can afford to live in big houses and 
keep up large estates to-day, and that too 
many of the old estates, instead of being 


importance, both to themselves and_ to 
posterity, of the work these men do, and they 
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encourage them and look after their 

What, then, can we do in this 
As we have already said, our garde 
been revered and envied the world 
if we are not to lose this pre-emi 
must deal swiftly and drastically” 
modern, and it is to be hoped only j 
tendency to be satisfied with slipsho 
It has been well said that man cann 
still in this life. Either he must go 
or else he must slip back. Any hist 
bear this out, whether it be that of, 
an art, a doctrine, or anything el: 
gress is not made in one triumpha 
from the bottom to the top, but in g 
smaller steps and in rallyings after nm 
So it is with gardens. In the eighi 
century, following the successful 
when the magnificent French gardens o 
Notre were drawn upon as the inspir 
for English work came the time, afte; 
action had set. in, when we were reduce 
the craving for excessive informalism at 
price that brought Capability Brown into 
ridicule. Fine old places that might 
have been the greatest treasures were 
down to make way for so-called” ni 
effects, often produced with any sot 
artificial. device. Again the other ext 
of pettifogging formalism was reached ii 
Victorian era with over-elaborated bed 
out systems, whereas now, since those 
have been dealt such a blow by the pri 
ings of Mr. William Robinson and 
adherents we are in danger of getting 
to the opposite pole again with the wir 
paths, the dotted trees, and the mini 
‘“rockeries ’? of the suburban plot, t 
nothing of the heterogeneous shrubberi 
larger places that are to be found in 
pany with the zig-zag paths and the 
work near the house. As we haye al) 
seen, the problem is greatly complicate 
day, of course, by the number of des' 
plants that people naturally want to ; 
but the solution of it is, dependent o1 
exercise of restraint and the maintenan 
a fitting balance, allowing for variatio 
taste between formalism and inform: 
Whilst the latter is less easily depicts 
plans there has been no lack at the € 
tion of examples that show how this t 
so essential to the successful bindir 
architecture to landscape, can be effects 

Let us by all means have individual 
taste, but let us also have that apprec 
of the principles of design which the e 
tion has striven to inculcate into the | 
of all of us. Given these to couple | 
traditions and to our success in hortict 
and the prospects for the future may b 
sidered bright. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the 


Proposed Association of Garden 
Architects 


OR the first time in the history of the 

profession an International Exhibition of 

Garden Design has been organised under 
the auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

The purpose of the exhibition is to put on 
record a general review of the art of garden 
design, and in so doing to create a wider 
public interest in this, the most democratic 
of all the arts. Democratic because of its 
national appeal to all classes, and inasmuch 
as indulgence in its pleasant pursuits is not 
necessarily confined to those with means. It 
is a curious fact that while we, as a nation, 
are. slow to express ourselves in the other 
arts, such as music and painting, gardening, 


VIEWS 


expressed by correspondents 


with us, is instinctive, and this is tl 
consciously selected medium through 
we express our national spirit and | 
the beautiful. It is very gratifying to 
that we excel in this. 

It is also curious to relate that, alt 
there exists a strong national love of g 
ing, there is lacking that moral .s 
which should be awarded to those W 
responsible for outlining the principles | 
den design and carrying our desire 
effect, and it is hoped by means of fl 
hibition to create such a lively inte! 
garden design generally that moral $ 
will be given to garden architects ¢ 
ensure their response to a national d 
for a recognised and raised status of th 

At present there is no recognised b 
garden architects and no society t0 


ber 27, 1928 


i iat tre (oh 
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Amaryllis Belladonna at the foot of a south wall in an Essex garden 


interests and those of the public, and, 
equently, little or no incentive to the 
mer to exert himself much more than is 
ssary to the mere making of money. 
short, the purpose of the exhibition is 
view the art of garden design as it was, 
is to-day, and to create, if possible, an 
rance of its well-being for the future. 
a stepping-stone on the road to greater 
vement, and it is hoped that it will re- 
the support which it so well deserves. 
hat is needed is an association of garden 
itects elected by mutual consent of the 
rning body, who will hold periodical 
erences to discuss the trend of design, its 
bilities and limitations, to. determine 
sssional etiquette and methods of busi- 
procedure, and to defend the honour 
standing of the profession from debasing 
ences. Only ‘by such means shall we 
re the best in design and secure the con- 
ce and support of the gardening public, 
h one feels sure it is only too willing to 


is to be hoped that it will not be many 
s before another exhibition of this kind 
be held, and that in the meantime we 
| have profited by what we have learned, 
that garden design will become even 
2 worthy of a nation whose pleasure it 
) express itself through this delightful 
ium, StanLey V. Harr. 


Berberis and Wheat Rust 


should be very glad if you could give me 
e information on the ability of some of 
newer Barberries to carry the disease of 
‘at Rust. This fault is certain, I believe, 
he case of Berberis vulgaris. Does the 
e defect apply also to B. Darwini, B. 
ophylla, and B. dictophylla or to the 


er Chinese discoveries? I purpose 
ing a garden in the midst of the corn- 
s, and do not wish to damage my 
hbour’s crops. BERBERIS. 


Ne have submitted this interesting in- 
y to Mr. F. J. Chittenden, Director of 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens, 
ley, who kindly replies :—No Barberries 
x than the common Barberry and_ its 
id with Mahonia Aquifolium, called B. 
folia, and B. Neubertii are subject to at- 
% of the Wheat Rust fungus, and those 


. 


! 


named by your correspondent, including all 
the new Chinese species, may be planted 
without fear of trouble to wheat.—ED. | 


Amaryllis Belladonna 


AM sending a photograph of the above 

Lilies for your valuable paper. 

The Belladonna Lilies have been per- 
fectly lovely this autumn and greatly admired 
by many visitors to these gardens. The flower 
stems this season have surpassed all records. 
We have grown them with much success for 
the last thirty years, starting them with nine 
bulbs only. he bulbs were lifted, divided, 
and replanted in a fresh compost (once only) 
during that time. 

As will be seen in the illustration, the 
plants are growing at the foot of a south 
wall, in a narrow border specially prepared. 
The house is used for winter-flowering Car- 
nations, so naturally the plants benefit some- 
what from the gentle warmth in the pipes 
during the winter months only, and in 
consequence make an early growth, hence 
the prudence of protecting it during severe 
weather ; we cover ours with dry bracken to 
prevent the very tender growth keing checked 
by frost—but no coddling. 

Climatic conditions must guide the cultiva- 
tor, and treat accordingly. For instance, 
during the wet and sunless season of 1927 
we had one spell of drought in May. The 
plants in question were in full growth and 
were given a thorough watering twice during 
that month only, first with clear water, then 
with diluted cow manure; a good crop of 
flower stems resulted. 

This season we have watered the roots 
thoroughly every month from March up to 
the middle of July. What a difference! The 
illustration shows results. S.. KERRY. 

Witham, Essex. 


Rosa Laxa and R. Rugosa as stocks 


My acquaintance with these two stocks is, 
perhaps, not very extensive, but in the case 
of the fonmer we have at least 250 bushes on 
that stock, and my experience with these is 
quite satisfactory. I was greatly astonished 
to read that ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ’’ had 
had such disastrous results from the plants 
budded on this stock. Last winter we lost a 
bigger percentage of bushes than ever be- 


fore, but the majority of these were certainly 
not on Laxa stocks. Another extraordinary 
feature of ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener’s ’’ experi- 
ence with this stock is the abnormal number 
of suckers his plants produced. Here we 
have yet to see a single sucker from these 
stocks, while the plants are, in many cases, 
three or four years old, and none less than 
two years. The only Rose that has done 
badly on the Laxa is Lord Charlemont, but 
as I gather from various sources that this 
fine variety is very delicate at all times I 
hardly blame its failure on the stock. I 
have only had one season’s trial of about 100 
plants on the Rugosa stock, and must say all 
have done remarkably well, and so far no 
suckers to contend with. ‘lo sum up, I have 
grown Roses on most of the stocks usually 
employed and for the most part find but 
small difference in the conduct of the plants. 
For a year or two we purchased Roses in 
France, but the suckers these produced were 
so troublesome that we have, during the last 
five or six years, refused to have anything 
to do with them. The stocks of these are 
the De la Grifferaie. The plants as received 
from the nursery were extra fine always and 
with particularly numerous roots. Soil and 
climate may have, indeed, probably has, a 
good deal to do with the conduct of the vari- 
ous stocks, but this I leave the experts to 
decide, having contented myself with clearly 


stating what has happened with Roses 
grown on various stocks. C. Brair. 


Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


In the concluding sentence of ‘‘A 
Scottish Gardener’s ’’ letter in your issue of 
the 20th inst. he wrote ‘‘ Plain ‘expressions 
of personal experience are of much more 
value than academic bickerings.’? Wills you, 
Mr. Editor, allow me, an amateur gardener, 
to give my personal experience of Roses on 
the Laxa stock? In’ the autumn of 1926 I 
purchased some 200 dwarf Roses on Laxa 
stock from an Edinburgh firm of world-wide 
reputation by way of experiment. Although 
I have grown very many thousands of Roses 
on various stocks during my 75 years of life 
I can truthfully say that none has given such 
good results as those on the Laxa stock. My 
Roses the last two years have been the envy 
of my neighbours, and as late as Monday, 
October 22nd, blooms cut from my plants 
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won first prize in competition with six other 
exhibitors. After reading ‘‘ A Scottish Gar- 
dener’s’’ letter I searched my plants on 
Laxa stock for ‘‘ myriads of suckers,’’ but 
found only two tiny ones on a bed of Etoile 
d’Hollande. From time to time I have 
examined the beds of other varieties in vain. 
Not one of my plants on Laxa stock has died. 
What ‘‘A Scottish Gardener ’’ can have 
done to his Roses to produce such an 
appalling death-rate he alone knows. Many 
years ago a lady consulted me about her 
Roses not flowering, and on my seeing them 
I had to tell her that the reason for their not 
flowering was that all that was left of the 
Roses she had planted was the Manetti stock. 


I wonder if ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ’’ has 
been ‘‘ spoofed’’ with Manetti stock for 
Laxa!. It is =hardly qust oft “fA “Seattish 


Gardener ’’ to write in the harsh terms he 
has of the Laxa stock and to intimate that 
he will ignore what others have to say of it. 
Paraphrasing a well-known saying, may I 
suggest to ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ that he 
who writes and runs away lives to write 
another day, but it is not likely to be on 
Laxa stock? AN ENGLISH AMATEUR. 


Decorated dining tables at flower shows 


IT am so glad that your paper continues to 
give space to the opinions of various people 
on the decoration of dinner-tables at flower 
shows. 

As a result of my lectures and broadcast 
talks upon the arrangement of flowers I 
come into contact with men and women who 
are particularly interested in the subject 
under discussion. Everywhere there seems 
to be a feeling that this class has got into a 
rut. ‘‘ Scottish Gardener ’’ quoted an ex- 
clamation which he overheard at a recent 
show: ‘‘ The judge must be absolutely out 
of date.”’ It is a pity to blame the judges 
alone. Why do not the Horticultural! 
Societies keep pace with the times? Let us 
have some new features in this class. Let 
us have a class for decorated refectory 
tables or for decorations set up upon a 
polished table. (So few people use table- 
cloths now, and decorations for a polished 
dark table are quite different from those for 
a light setting.) J believe that such a class 
would result in a display of modern floral art 


Asparagus Sprengeri with streamers 
over 10 feet long 
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which would be most attractive to patrons of 
flower shows, and would offer scope to dis- 
satisfied would-be competitors in the ordinary 
‘© decorated dinner-table ’’ class. Of course, 
fine polished tables cannot be put into show 
tents, but a reasonably good substitute for a 
polished surface can be achieved with one of 
the wallpapers which imitate dark wood. 

Regarding the judging, I hear much 
criticism, some constructive, some otherwise. 
One woman suggested that the judges sit 
down, one on each side of each table, while 
they are judging it. The effect of having to 
talk under, over, or through a bank of 
flowers might do much towards bringing into 
disfavour the elaborate and heavy type of 
arrangement which so often wins prizes 
when judges merely walk round the tables. 
The suggestion of ‘‘ Northern Hortus ’”’ of 
judging by points is often put forward, and 
also that of letting the public judge. The 
latter idea has been carried out at Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire, where each decorated table 
is numbered and ballot papers and a box are 
provided, 

I think that progressive Horticultural 
Societies could turn to account the growing 
interest of women in the arrangement of 
flowers by making the decorated dinner- 
tables a special feature at flower shows. 

ANNE LAMPLUGH. 


Melittis melissophyllum and Clematis 
heracleifolia 

ARRER described the white form of 

Melittis melissophylum as “‘ like a sainted 

dead nettle of inordinate magnificence.”’ 
This’ description will recommend, to those 
who like such things, a plant that is by no 
means showy but has a quiet charm. The 
type M. melissophyllum (a rare native) has a 
claret stain on its lower lip and both make 
slow-growing, vigorous clumps in a cool or 
shady corner with a pleasant air of being at 
home and in harmony with their surround- 
ings. 

Clematis heracleifolia might be passed over 
if it flowered with the Delphiniums and 
Lupins, but its loose heads of Hyacinth 
flowers open about the middle of September, 
when competition is rather less active. The 
flowers have a soft scent of Greengages (very 
like that of Iris graminea) and in the form 
most commonly grown in gardens, var. Da- 
vidiana, they are of a pale Periwinkle blue. 
It is a strictly herbaceous plant, and as it dies 
down for the winter the leaves turn a pleasant 
clear yellow and give out a strong, sweet 
scent of coumarin (i.e., of new-mown hay, 
Woodruff, or Tonka Bean), which is often 
perceptible a yard or two away from the 
plant. 

The leaves of Melittis, though they have 
a rough, Dead Nettle, smell when they are 
alive, give off the same sweet scent as the 
Clematis when they are fading, and for this 
reason the two plants, in other ways so un- 
like, are here mentioned together. 

This property of dying fragrantly is found 
in another Labiate, very like Melittis in 
general appearance, Pogostemon patchouli, 
whose scent, in spite of its acquired associa- 
tions, usually suggests to the gardener the 
homely smell of an old potting shed or a 
bale of moss. BR. As His 


Asparagus Sprengeri 
AM sending a photograph of Asparagus 
Sprengeri. I do not know if you can re- 
produce it. Everyone who has seen it 
says that the plant is an exceptionally fine 
one. It is on a pedestal in front of the win- 
dow of our sitting-room all the year round. 
One streamer is 10 feet 8 inches long. At 
the time of writing it has some small white 
flowers out on it, I repot it every year or 
two. It was in quite a small pot when I had 
it, now it is in a 12-inch pot. Aa Wie 
Somerset. 


_but so arranged that-it gets sun 
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Melittis melissophyllum on Mt. Vitos: 
Bulgaria 

Other native plants in flower are Saxifrz 

rotundifolia and Geranium macrorrhizun 


Gentiana sino-ornata and Farrer 

With regard to the interesting point r 
by ‘J. R. K.” in your last issuegen 
question of the leaves of Gentiana Fz 
assuming a yellowish tinge, this year | 
been growing the plant in a scree comy 
largely of soft Northamptonshire limes 
and without doubt quite sufficient of 
particular stone is soluble in water to 
vide sufficient lime if this Gentian req 
it, but the leaves of my plants turned ye 
although the flowers left nothing to b 
sired. : A 

At the autumn R.H.S. show I saw ai 
tremely fine exhibit of the plant displaye 
Messrs. Casburn and Welch; it was an 
standing specimen both as regards leaf 
bloom. 

I was so impressed that I wrote t 
finm to inquire whether their plants” 
selected strain or the result of specié 
ment, and their reply is interesting 
wrote as follows:—‘‘ We grow 
Farreri in a mixture of loam, le 
silver sand, and granite chips in eq 
ties of each, on a raised part of th 
sloping towards north-west for 


of the day. The plants exhibited 
Square were from cuttings stru 
spring of last year (1927). We dof 
sider it needs a scree if in a wel 
position. It is also best to keep 
from: it as much as possible, but 
bridge water is from the chalk, 
we water freely, specially in dr 
weather. It must never be allo 
very dry in summer time.”’ 

A statement of Mr. Millard’s © 
issue of the R.H.S. journal has s 
new line of experiment for next ye 
writes :—‘‘ When on the subject of 
advisable to state that many a I 
does not object to lime in the’ least 1 
plenty of humus to revel in. -An ¢ 
example of this is to be seen in- 
Lawrence’s garden near Dorking, 
has Gentiana sino-ornata revellin 
limiest of soils with plenty of leaf-soil pe 
round the roots.” 


en Gentiana Farreri was, I think, one 
he very few plants which he was not 
successful with, but whether Gentiana 
ri likes, loathes, or is indifferent to lime 
“possible it requires a soil very rich in 
much richer than it has had with 


hile writing about Gentians I would like 
mention the pink form of Gentiana 
called rosea, and recorded by Farrer, 
apparently not now in commerce. 
ummer I heard of a pink sport which 
appeared in a batch of the type, and 10 
_ago travelled many miles to a spot near 
Scotch border to see the plant in Hower. 
ugh not the bright clear colour of 
hrea Massonii, sometimes described as 
ink version of Gentiana verna, it is, 
rtheless, a very desirable plant, and its 
ir is quite as good as that of any 
Imas Daisy described as pink. I 
‘marked it down as a plant worthy of 
Be out and treasuring. 
e FP. H. Fisuer. 


Garden culture of the Apple 
ve letter from W. Auton (issue October 
» Page 673) is interesting to growers of 
es. Had he- told us something about 
Varieties he grows it would, in’ my 
ion, have been much more so. 
y experience, extending over 10 years, 
‘be useful to your readers, so I give it 
Our garden is a small one and is well 
ected; too much so, in fact. The soil is 
t, sandy, with gravel underneath, so it 
anything but retentive. My _ varieties 


ORD SUFFIELD. — Although prone to 

ral persistent well-known diseases crops 

derfully and every year yields well. 

Ox’s ORANGE Pippin.—Still the best 

ert, but prone to disease, and a difficult 
to handle. Excellent crops this year 

a our three trees. 

ING OF THE Pippins.—Without doubt the 

cropper I know, and can be relied upon 

y year. In my opinion a freshly picked 

t of this takes a lot of beating. 

ING’S Acre Pippin. —A_ good fruit, 

igh not quite sweet enough to our liking. 


7 A noble pair of Pampas Grass clumps at Sutton 
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May Queen.—Too prone to disease, and 
my two trees of this will be discarded this 
year. Flavour medium. 

HEUSGEN’S GOLDEN REINETTE.—The best- 
looking Apple I know, and is remarkable for 
the tenacious way it holds its fruit on. 
Drought does not make it shed one, and its 
colour is a picture. 

ORLEANS’ REINETTE.—A very fine Apple, 
and should be in every collection, 

DEVONSHIRE QUARRENDEN. — Crops. well 
every other year and then fruits itself to 
destruction almost. 

James GRIEVE.—A most excellent fruit, but 
it is a great pity that it drops its fruit so 
readily. 

STURMER Pippin.—A good Apple, but lacks 
flavour somewhat. A useful variety for the 
Christmas festivity. 

Kina oF Tomkin’s County.—The most 
difficult one I know. Have had a tree four 
years, during which time it has bloomed 
once, but has never borne fruit. Woolly 
Aphis is particularly fond of this. Root- 
pruning seems ineffective, 


All my trees have been planted in a liberal. 


supply of 4 inch bones. 

I apply basic slag and cow manure yearly 
alternately. Winter wash with caustic 
annually. All trees of the bush type with no 
centres. HaroLtp Woop. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


A pair of Pampas Grass clumps 


DO not know if your readers would be 

interested to see the accompanying photo- 

graph of a pair of Pampas Grass clumps 
I have growing in my small garden here. 
They are certainly the finest specimens I 
have seen anywhere in England. I attribute 
their size and healthy condition to the fact 
that the old growth of Grass is left on till 
the spring and then carefully pulled out by 
hand. 

I sent a photograph of the largest speci- 
men to ‘‘ The Garden ”’ two years ago and 
it then measured 10 feet across and _ the 
plumes, of which there were 133, measured 
11 feet, but there are a great many more 
plumes now and the smaller specimen is 
nearly as large. L. M. WOLxsELEY. 

Sutton Green, Guildford. 
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What is wrong with Grape cultivation 
in England ? 


It was with much interest I read the letter 
of ‘* Atsop ”’ on the exhibits of Grapes at the 
recent R.H.S. Fruit Show. 

Personally, I do not mind what comments 
are made. When one exhibits anything 
publicly one must be prepared for adverse 
criticism. We exhibited altogether 18 
bunches of Grapes from these gardens, of 
which eight were black and 10 white. The 
varieties were Muscat of Alexandria, Mrs. 
Pearson, Appley Towers, and Mrs. Pince, 
and they were all cut from one vinery. The 
house is a lean-to structure 30 feet by 16 feet, 
and the Vines are planted as follows :—Two 
Muscat of Alexandria, one Mrs. Pearson, one 
Gros Colman, one Appley Towers, two Mrs. 


Pince. In the spring the house is used for 
many plants—bedding and otherwise—and 


Tomatoes are grown on the back wall. 

I received compliments on the Mrs. Pince 
(not an easy Grape to finish) from many 
whose opinion I respect and value. The 
Appley Towers were said to be of ‘‘ splendid 
quality.’ As.some of the bunches of these 
black Grapes escaped ‘‘ Afsop’s.”’ vitriolic at- 
tack we may assume they were fairly good 
and that they at least did not show ‘‘ gross 
mismanagement and want of technical. know- 
ledge.’? The two bunches of Mrs. Pearson 
exhibited in the class for four varieties aver- 
aged 33 lbs. per bunch, and those of. Muscat 
of Alexandria a few ounces less. The 
berries were even and of good size. They 
showed no signs of. being ‘‘ pinched and 
starved.’’ That they lacked the necessary 
finish I willingly admit. Now, will ‘‘ A’sop ”’ 
please let us know how to get that perfect 
finish to the white varieties mentioned above 
and grown in the same structure and condi- 
tions as the black ones? That he is able to 
do so we take for granted, for surely no one 
would pass such caustic remarks on Grape 
culture unless he thoroughly knows the sub- 
ject. If he can offer any suggestion I have 
not already tried, his letter will have been of 
some service. 

FrEDK. J. ROSE, 
Gardener to Lord Swaythling. 
Townhill Park, Southampton. 


Green, Guildford 
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The Royal Horticultural Society’s new Hall was seen to advantage on 


the occasion of the International Exhibition of Garden Design. 
use of statuary in the garden is becoming more appreciated and there 
were to be seen original examples by modern sculptors who had kept 
well in mind the teachings of the early masters of the art. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGN 


. 


HAVE often preached on the text that 
whilst we grow the finest flowers in the 
world we generally display them to very 

little advantage. This is true, not only of 
flower shows, but applies also to our gar- 
dens, private and public. For example, in 
the London parks we have beds and borders 
of flowers which are not only grown to per- 
fection, but are intrinsically very interesting. 

There is, however, hardly any effort made 
in the way of grouping the flowers to pro- 
duce a decorative ensemble, and _ practical 
application of the elementary laws of design 
—scale, levels, points of view, sections—is 
non-existent. Since the days of William 
and Mary, when the park near Kensington 
Palace was laid out, there has been no 
systematic planning except during the dreary 
days of the great exhibitions, of which the 
less said the better. 

The same haphazard and amateurish lack 
of method or design is found in most gar- 
dens. In England a garden is just a place 
to grow flowers, and not the framework in 
which the house is placed. Indeed, we say: 
‘“ Let us go into the garden,’’ and we treat 
a garden as a thing to itself, a separate 
entity, whereas we should consider the gar- 
den in intimate relation to the house, and 
in our plans we should consider how the 
garden looks from the house and how the 
house looks from the garden. 

The International Exhibition will help us 
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The 


The illustra- 


By SIR WILLIAM LAWRENCE, BART. 


to prepare our lay-outs on saner, more 
logical lines. A study of the French and 
Dutch sections and of some of the American 
and Swedish pictures will give a real idea of 
what is implied in the term ensemble. The 
modern English lay-outs, in my opinion, 
often suffer from over-elaboration—they are 
fussy. In justice to some of the designers it 
should be pointed out that they have suffered 
at the hands of their photographers, who, 
instead of concentrating on motifs, have 
tried to include as large a section of the 
garden as possible on a single plate, and thus 
unduly emphasise the crowding together of 
unrelated detail. Some of the gardens laid 
out by well-known architects in close con- 
junction with the buildings on which they 
depend are noble compositions which form 
with these buildings a harmonious whole. 
This may clearly be seen-in certain Colonial 
lay-outs. 

The models are amusing and often rather 
childish. They remind one somewhat of the 
rolled-paper work of 1840. All the same, 
three dimensions are better than two! 

Rock gardens originated in the desire to 
approximate to natural conditions. For- 
tunately, most Alpines will grow perfectly 
well without rocks—as, indeed, may be seen 
plainly in Mr. Millard’s celebrated gardens. 
I should like someone to try carpet and 
ribbon bedding on the 
house with aid of Saxifrages and Celmisias. 


terraces round a 


- 


- October 27, 19 


tions above represent on the left, Piping Pan, a slim and beautiful figur 
in bronze by A. Meredith Williams; and on the right, The Goatherd’ 
Daughter, a model for a bronze figure by C. L. Hartwell, R.A. 
illustrations the tall and stately deep green forms of Cupressus erect 
viridis in large specimens are used with good effect. aa 


In bot 


a 


The photographs in the aisles of the 3 
hall are most instructive and show wha 
worth imitating and what to avoid. — 
Gilbert Jenkins is to be congratulated on 
selection and arrangement of the picture 
this section. si 

The outstanding feature of the exhil 
is Mr. Reynold-Stephens’ inspired 
which occupies the centre of the hall, 
his ideas were most admirably carried 
by Messrs. Fricker and Smith and by Mes 
Wills and Segar. A word of praise is du 
the young lady who arranged the W 
plants with great restraint and unusual § 
Mr. Macdonald’s grass would surely 
selected for the Elysium field, it was s0- 
fect. Moss is a poor substitute. Aj 
many beautiful garden figures and — 


ments I especially admired the Pre 


noble figure, ‘‘ Hope,’’ Reid Dick's a 
of children in the screens, E. M. Alexand 
‘Dancing Bear,’? and Mr. C. S. Jags 
romantic group against the Cypresses at 
end of the hall. (By the way, 7m 

crescences below the shoulders of the 
nymph gave rise to much doubt; they 
simply the fixed points of the pantogt 
which is used in completing the mode 
stone.) 

I liked very much some of the work 
women, Miss Acheson, Mrs. Stabler, 
Gertrude -Knoblock. The ‘ Evening S 
dard ”’ complained that Eric Gill and Eps 


‘ 
| et 
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not represented, and stated their prefer- 
for the mass production of rabbits, etc., 
old hall. In the first place, Eric Gill 
pstein are not sculptors for the garden 
a should be in a loggia—and secondly, 
are a few misguided persons who pre- 
pned to fresh Peaches. I am told that 
ales in this section were very satis- 
y. : 
the dais we saw the public parks and 
ns, and were entranced by the Black- 
athing pool and the marvellous model 
stings, made by students of the local 
lof art. Upstairs in the two galleries 
yray Tipping had arranged a most in- 
ive series. of beautiful photographs 
ng the development of gardens in 
und from 1500 to 1850. I think the 
is by Van Nost at Melbourne Hall, 
yeiire, of the ‘‘ Four Pairs of Boyce ”’ 
he most entrancing garden statues in 
orld. ‘‘ Rose, the Royal gardener, pre- 
ig the first English-grown Pineapple to 
es II.” is a remarkable historical 
de. May I express the hope that the 
owner of Claremont will restore Kent’s 
it as shown in the picture painted by 
e about 1740? 
2 conference was a great -success, and 
jeur Duchéne’s lecture with» running 
vents by the Duke of Marlborough at- 
‘d the largest audience I have ever seen 


Meio. lecture. Mr. Avray Tipping 
Mr. Gilbert Jenkins gave excellent 


s with glorious illustration, and this 


| Pan Piping to the Birds 


garden sculpture by Walter Gilbert in 
leboration with L. Weingartner. The owl 
having no ear for music, sulks 


: 
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high standard was well maintained through- 
out the meetings. The papers are to be pub- 
lished by the Society, fully illustrated, at the 
price of half-a-guinea. I think we have 
every reason to expect that this very success- 
ful exhibition will have a marked and ‘last- 
ing effect on the lay-out of estates and gar- 
dens in this country, WuLt1amM LAWRENCE. 


Garden modelling 


Garden modelling—not model gardening— 
seems .as ‘yet to be still very much in its 
infancy, if one may judge by the few ex- 
amples seen in the recent exhibition. 

There were but a dozen all told if we omit 
the white plaster’ model of a cemetery sent 
from Sweden, and these are of a greatly 
diverse character, few attaining in any de- 
gree to the perfection of detail and accuracy 
of representation one sees in. a model en- 
gineering exhibition or one of architectural 
models. 

The reason for this is, perhaps, fairly ob- 
vious, for in the model of a building or a 


Child on Snail 


One of a pair in lead by Gertrude Knoblock 
Yew hedge in background 


ship or an engine the maker can be working 
more or less with the same materials and 
tools as he who builds the mansion or the 
bridge or locomotive, only he is a_ skilled 
worker in minute proportions. But with a 
model of a garden it is very different; here 
the thing in its major size is not made by 
man at all, or only so in a very limited sense. 
The garden-maker merely assembles the 
plants and trees, and places them to grow 
into a pleasing whole. 

He (or she) who would aspire to make a 
‘““model’’ of a garden has , the, difficult— 
almost insuperable—task to copy Nature on 
a minute scale as to trees and plants and 
flowers, not to mention beds of soil, pools 
and streams, and stretches of turf. 

How far this has been attained by the few 
who have essayed the work will be a simple 
matter to estimate by those who visit the 
exhibition and are interested in this phase 
of it. It is certainly a most interesting study 
to make and to observe the ingenuity dis- 
played by some of those who are showing 
models. 

The 


crude representation of trees and 


Circle of Spring 
In bronze, by Christine Gregory 


hedges one sees in building estate models 
usually consists of pieces of sponge or loofah 
painted or dyed in tones of green, generally 
anything but natural, set off by turf or 
‘“lawns ”’ of green velvet or cloth, the near- 
est tint one can get at the draper’s—not a 
close copy of Nature, as a rule. This type 
of garden model is represented at the Horti- 
cultural Hall. : 

A more realistic effect in some respects is 
obtained by the judicious use of various 
Mosses and the Lichen technically known to 
the florist as ‘‘ Reindeer Moss.”’ 

The model exhibited by Mr. Mark Fen- 
wick (No. goo) is of an orangery and gar- 
den designed by Sir Edward Lutyens. The 
modeller has obtained his effect of this noted 
architect’s design by carefully selected strips 
of green-coloured loofah to represent clumps 
of border plants with appropriate patches of 
colour for the flowers. The architectural 
work, as one would expect, makes a fine 
setting, and the effect as a whole is good. 
A specially realistic piece of work in this 
model is the Lily pool, the ambittie glass 
used and the tinting showing the gradual 
deepening of the pool is fine, as is also the 
treatment of the Water Lilies therein. 


The most extensive model is that of 
Hastings White Rock pleasure grounds. 


Different portions are made by the various 
students of the local school of art. 

As a whole, it is effective with its buildings, 
roads, etc. Lawns and tennis courts are laid 
with cloth of an appropriate green. Details 
otherwise, such as the rock garden, are very 
crude. A background of ‘‘ trees ’’ gives an 
idea of a wood if you are not too close; it is 
represented by chunks of sponge daubed in 
various colours and set on twigs. If you 
saw them separately apart from their setting 
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A Pheebe Stabler figure in ‘‘ Lefco’’ Garden 
Ware 


you would wonder what on earth they were 
meant for. Blackpool bathing pool is a fine 
and very realistic piece of work. Green 
‘‘ muffled ”? glass gives an excellent idea of 
sea-water covered with ripples, but it is not 
a garden. 

No. 901: Miss Kathleen W. Layng has a 
nice model of a complete garden—plants and 
shrubs, mostly represented by various 
Mosses undisguised, flowers indicated in 
simple manner by coloured grains, hedges 
by strips of thick green felting which is quite 
effective. 

No. 906: John Wood’s London back gar- 


den. A pergola, paths painted to represent 
red bricks, lawn and _ by-paths painted, 
loofah and Lichen ‘‘ shrubs,’’? and small 


artificial flowers and grasses. 

No. 907: Brenda Colvin’s model of a 
terraced garden uses a dark green-stained 
rubber sponge to represent hedges. If it is 
intended for London’s soot-begrimed greenery 
it is a happy hit, but the ‘‘ verditer ”’ green 
velvet lawns are scarcely as natural in tint, 
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vivid spikes of Delphiniums are in twisted 
blue wool or paper, and the idea is well 
conveyed. 

No. 919: Adams, Thompson, and Fry, a 
model of bowling green at Sittingbourne, the 
catalogue says, ‘t and park.’’ his is ap- 
parently the surround of some dozen blocks 
of ‘‘ Council houses,’’ each with its little 
lawn and dividing hedges of slips of green 
wood. The green is flanked by lawns and 
plantations of apparently fruit trees, all a 
mass of pale pink, made to a very small 
scale and, on the whole, realistic. 

No. 912: Messrs. Cutbush’s model is in- 
genious in some of its detail, such as the 
Weeping Willow made with small plumes of 
green-dyed Eulalia Grass, and other trees. 
The water of celluloid is not so flat as water 
in a pool-generally is, and the green raffia 
‘Tris? and tufts of preserved Maidenhair 
Fern are not convincing, and the green of 
the ‘‘ grass’’ might, with advantage, be a 
little less vivid, but as a whole, again, the 
effect is good, and, as doubtless they in- 
tended, would give a client an idea of a 
garden to be such as the most elaborate plan 
or picture would scarcely convey. | 

No. 920: A large model of ‘‘ a model gar- 
den for a modern house,’’ by Mr. McDonnell 
Winder, attracts much attention, and has 
much elaborate detail. Green velvet for the 
lawns of a subdued, rather dark tone, but 
natural in effect, pergolas wreathed in climb- 
ing plants in blossom of many colours, the 
foliage being mostly of that green-dyed 
‘“ Seaweed ’? (a Zoophyte, really) that was 
so popular a few years ago for ladies’ hat- 
trimming, but Rose foliage on so small a 
scale would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
imitate. ) 

The whole has a very realistic and natural 
effect, much helped by the judicious use of 
small living plants of such things as 
Cupressus Fletcheri, which so well repre- 
sent large conifer trees in miniature. 

Mr. F. G. Wood’s two models, No. 908 
and groa, in the last bay this side of the 
hall, are made on a much smaller scale. 
Materials used are his own speciality not 
readily identified. The one in a glass case 
is of a half-acre garden and has lawn, 
orchard, rock garden, vegetable ground, 
children’s playground with swing and _ see- 
saw. The greenhouse, 2 inches long (16 
feet) is of paper-thin glass and is complete 
with staging and 7o-odd pot plants thereon. 
The detail is lost in the large R.H.S. hall 
unless one looks closely into it, but it is very 
realistic and natural, especially if one brings 
their eyes to the ground-level. 


Model of a paved Tulip garden surrounded by a low stone wall 


October 


4. 
- Peter Pan a 


An original figure in the collection exhibi 
by Wakeley Bros. and Co., Ltd. — 

, 
The other model is of a large rock g: 
to be constructed at Ewhurst, and here 

haps, the chief usefulness of garden 
ling is demonstrated. It is practical 
possible to represent by plan or draw 
rock garden with its varied levels, and 
tours, and details. This model, 
rocks clothed with masses of tiny 
plants, its pool, and stream, an 
visualises what the finished work \ 
No. 921: Model Japanese g 
Seyemon Kusumoto; is a re 
about 30 by 20 in an Oak trou; 
plants employed. Cotoneaster an: 
mus and Moss, a lake of white 
rocky islet, and furnished with the) 
of Japanese houses, torii, etc., so 
the ‘‘ Japanese table gardens.”’ 
and well-executed piece of work, 


A beautiful native plz 


While we are ransacking the ef 
earth-for novelties it is easy to 
some worthy plants nearer home. ( 
these is Actaea spicata, known in 
Herb Christopher, and there is 
said by way of advocating a wid 
in gardens generally. A. spicata i 
herbaceous perennial of the R 
family, with elegant spreading leav 
suggest those of Spiraea Aruncus. — 
plant, however, is rather under 2 
height, this including the ter 
florescence of white fluffy spike 
flowering subject Herb Christopher 
be of much account with so mani 
the field, but during late su 
autumn, when its growths are di 
the weight of their conspicuous fr 
A. spicata will prove its merit suffi 
claim for it a place among the bes 
land herbs. These fruits, about, 
Horse-beans, are a glossy black 
species, but they vary in colour 
ably that forms with both white 
berries are obtainable. All of © 
singularly ornamental, and, as if 
and mice were cognisant of their po 
properties, they often remain on ti 
for fully three months. A. spicata 
thing for grouping in shady woos! 
treats or for associating with Rho 
drons. Anv average loam will suit it, 
is a plant that does not offend by yg 
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ntering outdoor Chrysanthe- 
| mums 


iM not infrequently asked by people 
nose knowledge of Chrysanthemums is 
“haps somewhat limited if I have any 


jdoor’’ plants, and on pursuing the 
further, I find that they invariably 
a Chrysanthemum which can_ be 


1 in the border, left to its own devices 
g@ the winter, and be relied upon to 
ear year after year. [Experience has led 


» believe that this question can be 
aed by * Yes’’ and *‘ No.’’ Of late 
(the hybridists have been expending 


‘labours in endeavouring to produce 
ies of stronger constitution, and hap- 
‘heir efforts have met with a certain 
nt of success. Consequently we find 
of the modern border Chrysanthemums 
apable of surviving an average winter 
left in their flowering quarters without 
rotection whatever. Nevertheless, there 
wo conditions which are by no means 
icive to the preservation of these plants 
so treated, namely, severe frost and 
sive moisture, and of the two evils, | 
the former is the lesser. I am fully 
oced that where the old ‘ stools’? are 
1a garden which is liable to be sodden 
le greater part of the winter, there is 
ittle chance of them putting in a second 
wance, and as an example I will quote 
wn personal experience. On a smail 
orior to it being provided with adequate 
age, I once left over 60 Chrysanthe- 
s of various border kinds, and as a 
, the total number of available cuttings 
two. As a contrast, during the same 
r, forty plants which were packed 
y together in an old Tomato bed, with 
rotection of a cold house, realised close 
ree hundred new plants, and no doubt 
Id have made even more of them had 
lesired. Perhaps I should mention here, 
no artificial heat whatever was used, 
on most days during the winter even 
jreenhouse door itself was not closed. 
vite of the fact that this type of plant 
med ‘* hardy,”’ I think it involves taking 
‘in leaving border varieties to stand 
vinter, especially the choicer and more 
isive ones. Needless to say, the owner 
garden which is sheltered, well-drained, 
composed of a soil on the light side, 
| great advantage over anyone in pos- 
mm of land subject to the reverse con- 
is. Still, I do not hesitate to say that 
1k better results would be obtained in 
cases if some sort of protection could 
forded. 

as time of the year many of the bor- 
Shrysanthemums are past their best, 
f those which have been utilised for the 
ise of providing cut flowers there merely 
ns a length of woody stem. If accom- 
tion can be found, practically a mini- 
of attention to the stools from now 
rds will ensure a stock of good plants 
adiness for next season. The old roots 
nothing by being left in the ground, so 
fting of them may be proceeded with 
diately, The remaining stem should be 
own to about 4 inches or 6 inches and 
lant dug up carefully with a fork. It 
Vays as well to shake off most of the 
Particularly if it happens to be very 
and to examine each plant closely for 
or their eggs. Where windy weather 
orevailed, one often finds a hole has 
made in the ground at the base of the 
and this hole seems to prove an 
‘ent place for slugs in which to deposit 
eggs to the future undoing of new 
ths. If the materials are available, it 
Sood plan to insert the plants separately 
ts of suitable size—s inches or 6 inches 
®g a light, sandy soil mixed with a 
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This model of rock garden and steps helps one to visualise what the 
finished work will be 


little old leaf4mould and a sprinkling of wood 
ash for the purpose. The pots may then be 
stood on the greenhouse shelf as near the 
glass as possible to ensure the maximum of 
light. Failing this, however, and where 
space is a matter of consideration, the 
plants may be placed quite close together 
in a bed which thas been utilised previously 
for growing Tomatoes. Here, again, the 
matter of proximity to the glass should have 
consideration, 

Where the protection of a greenhouse is 
out of the question, a cold frame can be 
brought into use with every prospect of 
Some of the best outdoor Chrysan- 
themum cuttings I have ever seen were 
raised in a cold frame in the following man- 
ner. The soil was given a_ sprinkling of 
lime and just lightly forked over, and the 
old stools were placed at fairly close intervals 
on the top of this. Then the whole was 
covered with a mixture of equal parts of 
light soil and well-decayed leafsmould, which 
was pressed down fairly firmly, leaving only 
the old stems showing above the surface. 

Whatever methods of preservation are 
adopted, there are certain points of con- 
sideration which are common to them all. 
The plants must not suffer from lack of 
air or light, as this leads to growths of ana 
attenuated character which seldom _ provide 
cuttings of the type necessary to develop 
into good, sturdy plants. Give all the venti- 
lation possible, avoiding cold draughts, of 
course, and where frames are used, keep the 


lights removed altogether except during 
periods of keen frost or heavy rain, When 


the latter conditions prevail, air should be 
admitted freely by raising the lights at the 
back. If the frost proves exceptionally 
heavy, old sacking or straw mats thrown 
over the frames will provide additional pro- 
tection. Another detail requiring attention 
is one which seems to apply more to the 
case where frames are used, as the plants do 
not seem to be so much under control or 
so easy to handle as when they are stocked 
in a greenhouse. Strict precautions must be 
taken against the incursion of slugs, or 
batches of cuttings will soon be ruined, even 
if allowed to develop. There are many 
methods, advised and advertised, of dealing 


with these pests, but after various trials, I 
still adhere to the old-fashioned method of 
hand-picking and an occasional light dressing 
of lime or soot. 

In some seasons of hard weather, birds 
are inclined to be rather troublesome, pull- 
ing off the young growths and scattering 
them about the place. If, however, a frame 
of wire-netting be made and placed over the 
plants, they will be safeguarded against such 
attacks. This plan may be substituted by 
strands of black thread being stretched over 
the frames containing Chrysanthemums, 
though I have known starlings take no 
notice of this arrangement except to pull it 
to pieces. 

One more detail may be mentioned. When 
moving the plants from the garden to what- 
ever winter quarters they are to occupy, be 
very careful with the labels. This may 
seem a small affair, but I have seen more 
than one previously planned garden scheme 
which has not turned out to expectations, 
and the fault has been traced directly to the 
careless handling of labels during the pre- 
vious winter. Ast We 


Salvia uliginosa 


The warm summer has suited this beauti- 
ful Sage, which of late has been blooming 
with remarkable freedom. The plants, which 
were struck from cuttings inserted during 
late autumn and planted out in May, are 
about 5 feet in height and 3 feet through. 

From the ends of all the leading shoots 
8-inch or g-inch panicles of the most beauti- 
ful pale blue flowers are borne, followed in 
a few days’ time by the many branched side 
shoots which help to build up this tall, open, 
graceful plant. 

Although the tall branching growths are 
so slender in appearance they possess suffi- 
cient wiriness as to render staking unneces- 
sary. 

Its cut sprays are very decorative and may 
be cut at almost any length. 

I am afraid that it would be subject to 
injury during winter in some gardens, but 
it has wintered safely with me on more than 
one occasion; but in any case, it is worthy 
of a little protection. E. -M, 
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Dahlias and Hardy Flowers 


The excellent illustrations and accompany- 
ing letters that appeared recently in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED gave one a good idea of the 
wonderful show of Dahlias in the London 
parks, and, as a writer remarked, ‘‘ there is 
nothing so gorgeous at that season,’’ but we 


over-many of them. It is at times like this 
that one realises the worth of the hardy 
flowers, for a few of the latest Phloxes, Star- 
worts, Heleniums, Rudbeckias, a good strain 
of Antirrhinums, and other things were at 
that time, and still are (October 15th), flower- 
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things more enduring than the Rudbee} 
and this year has been no exception to 
rule. I-thought at one time, when we \ 
having the long spell of dry weather, ha 
little facility for artificial watering, that 
were likely to be rather poor, but a h 
rain set them going, and they are sti 
flower. The late varieties of Chrysaj 
mum maximum are supplying plenty of y, 
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GEORGE DILLISTONE. — 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
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have had practical illustration again this year 


In the course of his lecture on ‘‘ Small English Gardens 
at the Garden Design Conference Mr. George Dillistone illus- 
trated his remarks with the plan of Luccombe Hill herewith 
reproduced. This plan, said the lecturer, embodies most of 
the requirements of a garden design in an area of a little over 
one acre. The house is standing about 200 feet from the edge 
of a cliff—every gleam of sunshine reaches the garden, which 
slopes from the house. Note the terrace with its broad two- 
way steps descending to the lower level and the line of vision 
towards the principal objective—i.e., the sea view. The line 
AA on plan coincides with the main window and door from 
the house. When architect and gardener work in sympathy and 
collaboration such achievements are attained. 


Briefly, the design consists of forming an upper terrace, 4 
second terrace walk that was necessary for the purpose of 
meeting the levels at each end, a third and broader level for 
the design of a Rose garden with central Lily pool, and yet 
a lower level where herbaceous borders traverse the 
greatest obtainable width of the site and flank a broad grass 
walk. On each level the water supply has been utilised in 
successive pools, and thus by continual passage of a very econo- 
mical ‘supply the water is kept sweet and clean. The over- 
flows are thus all collected in the little circular pool, and thence 
evacuated to the cliff drain, the water being finally intercepted 
to keep moist a place in the cliff garden where Rogersias, 
Astilbes, Spiraeas, and moisture-loving Irises thrive. 


ing in profusion. 


I have not been 


able to. and the Starworts blue in many dif 


that it does not do to rely on them too much 
for our autumn display in private gardens. 
On September 23rd of this year we had a 
frost of sufficient severity to blacken the 
foliage of Runner and Dwarf Beans, 
Marrows, and Tomatoes in the kitchen gar- 
den and to serve the Dahlias the same, with 
the result that the latter had to be cleared 
away, leaving sundry gaps—fortunately, not 


acquire the new Helenium, but striatum 
has done well and is very popular. It is not 
véry common in this neighbourhood, and I 
have had many inquiries for ‘‘ a little bit of 
that presently,’? which I shall endeavour to 
gratify, for it is nice to find an ever-increasing 
interest taken in hardy flowers, especially 
those that give us of their best when tender 
things have come to grief. There are few 


shades, and the Antirrhinums in man 
ferent colours. There is no doubt thi 
become one of the most popular of all fl 
for small gardens. It can be easily 
from seed, adapts itself to different soil 
situations, and the flowering is pro! 
until mid-autumn if the. first spike 
promptly removed when seed-pods form 

Hardwick. E. Burk 
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Harrogate Flower Show 


E North of England Horticultural 
ociety have changed the venue of the 
utumn show from the Winter Gardens 
' grounds of the Y.M.C.A., Belvedere. 
exhibits were staged in a tent 150 fect 
py 50 feet wide. An area twice the size 
» tent was given up to rock and formal 
‘ns and sundries. The two ends of the 
were taken up with large exhibits, 50 
rong by 15 feet deep. The one on entry 
she tent was one of the finest displays 
luhlias ever staged anywhere. Last year 
Dickinson and Robinson, of Manchester, 
¢this record, but this year was an im- 
ye advance on that of last. It was a 
| worth going a long way to see, and 
saat can never be forgotten.. The Dahlias 
‘staged in long columns, generally with 
jolours, one on top, the other at the 
im, with a break between of Asparagus. 
ly all the sections of Dahlias were re- 
inted, but, of course, the huge show 
ties of the highest quality, were in 
ed force. Ferns and Ageratum Blue 
jl gave a pleasing finishing touch. It 
:: possible to mention all the noteworthy 
as, but among them were, Clotilde (yel- 
| President Wilson (scarlet, huge), Prin- 
‘Louise (pink with white centre), Thos. 
(clear lilac), Andreas Hofer (salmon and 
., Romeo (yellow and carmine), Locarno 
|t amber), W. D. Cartwright (deep 
ge), Mme. Ch. Good (deep carmine and 
lv), Turkoois (deep'mauve~ and_ gold), 
7e Dot, etc, 


ibbie and Co., Edinburgh, showed 
jias and Potatoes. Dobbies’ Dahlias 
‘for garden decoration and _ suitable 
ismall gardens. There were some 


choice varieties of their own raising. 
jand display of Gladioli was put up by 
vaker and Wilson, of Linton. Daniel 
(., of Norwich, staged a fine group of 
_with Montbretias, the Grapes being par- 
arly good. At the other end of the tent 
ibson and Co., of Leeming Bar, put upa 
reous display of Lilies, Roses, and her- 
ous flowers. The finest exhibit of fruit of 
‘lent allround quality was staged by Pen- 


s, of Lincoln. Wells, Junr., made a splen- ° 


ilisplay of his famous herbaceous flowers. 
unusually fine exhibit, for the time of 
/ was that of Orchids, from Mansell 
(Hatcher, Ltd. Among them was Den- 
jum thyrsiflorum in full flower, most 
jual at this date. 

*McGredy and Son took the premier 
bur and the Harrogate Corporation Cup 
{ Roses Arthur Cook, Mrs. H. Morse, 
liration, Julia Countess of Dartrey, Eva 
ins, Rose Berkley (very fine), Mrs. A. R. 
vaclough, Shot Silk, Lord Charlemont, 
(White Ensign. Thomas Robinson, of 
‘ingham, hada fine lot of Roses, so fresh 
(fragrant. Mabel Morse, Florence Izzard, 
len Emblem, and Christine were all fine 
lws; Mrs. H. Bowles, Shot Silk, Marcia 
‘hope, and Mrs. H. Stevens. W. and J. 
wn, of Peterborough, had Roses of excel- 
quality. Dame Edith Helen was fine, 
Etoile de Hollande, John Russell, Hawl- 
ik Crimson, Isobel, Mrs. Oakley Fisher 
ype after Lady Hillingdon but single, a 
ly Rose and so prolific), Mabel Morse, and 
Jen Emblem. All the firms mentioned 
ar obtained Gold Medals, some of them 
e ones. Mention must be made of Kent 
Brydon’s formal sunk garden with Lily 
1, to which a large Gold Medal and the 
itehead Cup was awarded. Another Gold 
lal was given to P. Gardener, Adding- 
1, for a rock garden with pool. Though 
er on the small side this was a beautiful 
‘© of work. Taken as a whole the show 
a particularly fine one, and the best held 
in Harrogate. Great credit is due to the 
anisation, and though the father of these 
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shows, the Rev. J. Bernard Hall, is giving 
up the secretaryship on account of the trans- 
fer of his living to Suffolk, he still remains 
one of the officials. The change of site of a 
long-accustomed flower show always has an 
adverse effect on the attendance, and this was 
the case at Harrogate, but another year the 
normal attendance will probably be main- 
tained. CwmA |: 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Storage of Apples and Pears 
HE proper storage of Apples and Pears 
is equally as important as right market- 
ing in the case of those varieties which 

are not ready for sale until some time after 
they are picked. Take, for instance, Barnack 
Beauty, Lord Hindlip, and the Stummer 
Pippin. None of these dessert Apples are 
ready for eating much before spring, and 
others, including the famous Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, usually want a few weeks’ storage 
before they are fully ready for eating. There 
are a few special points about ordinary fruit 
storage which want knowing and = ap- 
preciating. First of all, it has to be remem- 
bered that the process of ripening and decay 
in an Apple or Pear may be speeded up or 
kept back according to the conditions under 
which the fruit are kept after picking. 
Proper storage will perfect the ripening. It 
goes without saying almost that only well- 
grown and unblemished fruit will store well. 
Careful picking from the tree, too, is im- 
portant; the Apple or Pear for store must be 
hard, almost fully developed, unbruised, and 
have the stem still adhering to it. 

As to the actual storage, generally speak- 
ing, the cooler it is the better. During the 
first three weeks, whilst the fruit are what 
is known as ‘‘ sweating,’’ there should be 
plenty of ventilation. Afterwards it can be 
reduced so that the atmosphere may be kept 
moist, but never stagnant. It should, as far 
as possible, be kept even, say, from 36 degs. 
to 46 degs. F. in autumn and 32 degs. to 35 
degs. F. in winter.. Complete or partial dark- 
ness should be preserved, and there should 
be no need, at any rate for Apples, for them 
to be picked over once they are properly 
stored. The conditions should be so good 
and right that all of one variety should be- 
come marketable about the same time. As 
to place, a cellar is likely to be better than an 
attic, but an old chalk or gravel pit, or a 
disused lime kiln, sometimes makes the best 
store of all. If the store house must be above 
the ground it should be well thatched and the 
walls covered with plenty of good straw, 
reeds, Bracken, Heather, or some other non- 
conductor of heat. 

Apples do best in shallow boxes or trays 
which can be placed one on top of another, 
so long as there is space for ventilation of the 
fruit between them. They are best wrapped 
in oil-paper wrappers, after the initial 
“ sweating,’ to prevent loss of water and 
consequent shrivelling of the surface, so 
often seen in stored Apples. If oil wrappers 
are used—they can be got from any nursery 
sundriesman—they will be preserved with 
much of the fresh bloom and attractive ap- 
pearance of the fruit still on them ; 

Pears suitable for storage are the mid- 
season and late ones, usually hard, dry, and 
almost without any flavour when picked. 
After due time in the store they become soft 
and melting, with plenty of juice, sweet and 
delicately flavoured. These, again, should 
be sound and unblemished, and spread out in 
the store-room in shallow boxes and treated 
like the Apples except that they must be 
watched more carefully, so that they can be 
put upon the market just a few days before 
they are fully ripe. 
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_ These remarks refer to storage for ripen- 
ing. There is, besides, the kind of storage 
which will hold ripening and decay, as it 
were, in full or partial suspense. It is ap- 
plied increasingly by growers and merchants 
to fruit which it is desired to keep back for 


marketing when supplies are scarce. There 
are two imethods—gas storage and cold 


storage. The scientific principles in both are 
under investigation by the Low Temperature 
Research Station at Cambridge, working in 
conjunction with the Food Investigation 
Board of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. In experiments in gas 
storage certain varieties of Apples have been 
well kept in an atmosphere containing about 
Io per cent. of oxygen as compared with the 
21 per cent. in normal air, and about 10 per 
cent. to 11 per cent. of carbon dioxide as com- 
pared with minute traces found in normal air. 
In a gas-tight chamber the respiration of the 
living fruit absorbs oxygen and gives off 
carbon dioxide, and this specially made 
atmosphere is found to arrest decay. By 
proper ventilation when necessary the carbon 
dioxide in the chamber can be maintained at 
approximately 10 per cent. Jt must never 
rise above 12 per cent. The results of these 
experiments are encouraging, and great 
hopes exist as to the widespread use of gas 
chambers when the practical details have 
been worked out. The Food Investigation 
Board, of 16, Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, will be glad to give information as 
to the best method of construction of gas 
stores and any further information as to the 
process so far as the researches have yet 
extended. The general principles of cold 
storage are fairly well known. The surprise 
is that the large cold storage plants in the 
cities and elsewhere are not put to greater 
use than they are by growers and others who 
want to market crops to best advantage. It 
is probably because the big stores are not 
near the point of production, though there are 
now about 16 cold stores for fruit in pro- 
ducing areas. 


Late Muscats 


These require a little extra nursing, so 
that the finish of the berries may be as fine 
as possible, thus rendering the keeping of 
them in a good condition for some time. 
See that no superfluous foliage is preventing 
light and autumn sun getting access, and 
also that the hot water pipes are always 
nicely warm. On favourable days a fairly 
free circulation of air should be allowed, but 
rigidly shut out a foggy atmosphere. It is 
somewhat difficult to lay hard and fast 
rules as to a fixed temperature, as this may 
be varied a little according to size of struc- 
ture, but as a general rule the night tem- 
perature should not fall below 60 degrees 
to 65 degrees until the berries are ripe, after 
which a gradual drop of 10 degrees may be 
effected according to climatic conditions. 
Ripe, well-finished earlier bunches which 
have become destitute of leaf covering should 
not be continuously exposed to direct rays 
of hot sunshine, but should be protected by 
sheets of tissue paper put over them or by 
an old fruit net thrown over the glass. 


Wisley trials 

The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out during the coming season a trial of 
Hemerocallis, perennial Lupins, and Alpine 
auriculas, and will welcome varieties from 
growers for this purpose. Three plants of 
each should be sent to The Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (from whom 
the necessary entry forms can be obtained), 
to reach him on or before November 3oth, 
1928. Goods to Horsley Station, Southern 
Railway. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Asparagus 

As soon as the growths are matured they 
may be cut down and the beds and alleys 
cleared finally of weeds for the season. 
Where it is the practice to give a dressing of 
farmyard manure this may now be given, 
putting it about 2 inches or 3 inches thick. 
On cold, retentive soils this dressing would 
be more beneficial if it were half fanmmyard 
manure and half old spent Mushroom-bed, 
as it would be lighter. Unless the alleys are 
occupied with catch crops of other vege- 
tables they should be dug, working in plenty 
of manure, as some of this enriched soil will 
make an excellent dressing for the beds in 
the spring. The digging of the ground is 
also very beneficial as an aid to the draining 
of the beds, an important point in Asparagus 
cultivation. 


General work 

The clearing away of spent crops should 
‘receive attention as such becomes necessary. 
Where the immediate trenching of the 
ground is contemplated it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to remove decayed leaves of 
Cauliflowers, Lettuce, etc., to the rot pit, 
but these may as well be turned into the 
ground; likewise also, after the haulm of the 
Peas and Beans have been burnt the 
root-stalks may be turned in. Take the 
opportunity afforded on dry days to get 
manure wheeled on to the ground so that thie 
digging and trenching may be proceeded with 
when conditions are favourable. See that 
any decaying foliage amongst the Brussels 
Sprout plants are removed, not only for the 
sake of tidiness, but also that the plants may 
benefit from a freer circulation of air. 


Planting for spring display 

Having briefly referred to spring bedding 
plants in an earlier issue and the. displays 
possible from easily raised hardy subjects, a 
few further remarks may not be out of place, 
as the next few weeks is the best time for 
getting the various things in the beds. In 
making selections of Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., 
for the most important beds it is essential to 
select varieties of proved merit. Should the 
Tulip display be wished for over as long a 
period as possible varieties known as 
bedders as well as Darwins and May-flower- 
ing ones should be used. Thus, as an ex- 
ample, a Myosotis border may be planted 
with pink and yellow bedders, also with such 
varieties as Clara Butt and Mrs. Moon. One 
other example may be_ given. Use 
Aubrietias and Erysimum linizfolium as 
groundwork and plant purple, pink, and 
mauve varieties of Tulips in each section over 
it. Interesting combinations are, however, 
legion, and will readily suggest themselves 
to the planter if a little thought is given to 
the matter, but it is essential that the be- 
ginner should thave a definite plan arranged 
before beginning. Plant all groundwork 
first and keep colour blendings in few and 
well-defined arrangements rather than any- 
thing approaching a ‘‘ jazz’ effect. 


The rock garden 


Several of the more vigorous-growing sub- 
jects here require another look-over to see 
that they are not smothering or unduly 
trespassing upon their weaker brethren. 
The dividing and replanting of the stronger 
types of plants can also be seen to now, and 
where it may have been noted that plants 
have not been a success, owing to faulty 
compost or wrong positions, such errors 
should be rectified in readiness for another 
season. A few well-chosen positions should 


always be found for small colonies of the 
early flowering bulbs, of which there are 
anany suitable for rockery quarters. 


Planting hardy fruit 

This operation may commence at any time 
now, and it would be as well to see to the 
Raspberry canes first, following on with the 
Gooseberries and Currants. It is advisable 
10 give the former a mulching when planting 
is finished, but leave the cutting-down of the 
newly planted canes until next February. 


Shrubs for pots 


To augment the supply of pot plants for - 


the flowering-house in the new year there are 
a number of shrubs which lend themselves 
admirably to. pot treatment. Numbers of 
these plants may be purchased now specially 
prepared for bringing along in pots, of which 
Lilacs deserve special mention. Others may 
be lifted from outside and brought along 
gradually if placed in suitable-sized pots and 
tubs for flowering. To mention a few of the 
more suitable there are Azaleas, Kerria 
japonica, Pyruses, and Rhododendrons; also 
some of the Spiraas may be _ successfully 
handled in this manner. Another most 
beautiful plant for pot work is Forsythia 
intermedia spectabilis, and it has good, last- 
ing properties. Then assuredly Viburnum 
Carlesii, with its pure white and fragrant 
flowers, must not be forgotten. I find this 
does not readily.respond to hard forcing, and 
also that plants required for forcing are 
better if grown in pots, as this plant seems 
somewhat impatient of root disturbance. It 
is also necessary, perhaps, to insert a word 
of warning to keep a sharp look-out for 
suckers on this Viburnum. Two more gems 
of shrubs for pot work must also receive a 
word, they are Wisteria sinensis and 
Laburnums; the former, like Viburnum, is 
not happy under hard forcing conditions, 
whilst Laburnum, not quite so impatient of 
such treatment, is much finer if brought 
along gradually. It should not be lost sight 
of that the main secret of all forcing is the 
gradual accustoming of the plant to different 
temperatures. H. Turner. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey, 


Scotland 


Storing Dahlias 


Earlier than usual Dahlias were cut over 
by frost, and while the blackened stems may, 
for the sake of appearances, be cut over, 
there is no particular need to hurry the lift- 
ing and storing of the roots. Very often 
there is a period of mild weather after the 
first frost, and the tubers may safely be left 
to mature, to some extent, for a time. When 
lifted they ought to be placed in a cool but 
frostproof shed. I have found that they 
keep in perfect condition under the same 
conditions as those in which Potatoes are 
stored. 


Outdoor plants 


Cuttings of all kinds of Calceolarias will 
yet strike in a close, cold frame if inserted in 
good soil with 3 inch of sand on the surface. 
Cuttings at this date ought not to be 
crowded—to have sturdy plants the cuttings 
may stand 3 inches apart. The Calceolaria 
has rather lost caste during late years, but 
it is a very adaptable plant, and it is worth 
while growing a few, and especially of C. 
amplexicaulis. Cuttings of Ivy, Euonymus, 
Aucuba, and similar things will root freely 
in a cold frame. 
dried, and stored in a frost-proof place as 
soon as the growths have ripened. The 


-who had to use them as they were to 


Gladioli may be lifted, - 


WEEK 


tuberous roots of Salvia patens, w et 
effective plant is appreciated and ¢ 
should be lifted and packed in sand, — 


Fruit trees . 

The time for planting has almost ai 
and prospective planters ought now 
making the necessary preparations, 
hardly necessary to say that such 
tions ought to be thorough. Inexp 
planters will find it to be a good gui 
take notes of varieties which grow y 
crop well in their particular district 
early and plant well. For orchards, 
these be large or small, a mixture of dy 
Apple trees on Paradise and of standards 
Crab will probably give the best results 
mately. The standards ought to be - 
at 24 feet with the dwarfs between, anc 
the time the latter begin to fail the 
dards will be coming into full profi 
life of a tree depends largely upon th 
of the soil and the treatment which 
ceives, more particularly in the m 
top-dressing so far as trees on Para 
concerned, 


Plant houses a. 
This is the season at which an effort ou 
to be made to get rid of insects under | 
Unfortunately, it appears to be hopeles: 
exterminate White Fly, but if a house wl 
has carried a crop of Tomatoes is nom 
short time empty, it may be well wasl 
and afterwards 3 1b. of sulphur should 
burned in it. This will destroy all life, 
it is questionable whether secreted egg: 
White Fly will be affected. Vapori 
should be done from time to time in hot 
which contain Calceolarias, Cine 
the like, even if they be apparently clean, 
the principle that prevention is better t 
cure. The modern inside hand has mucl 
be thankful for in the way of handy 
effectual vaporisers. When I began gar 
ing we had to rely upon Tobacco paper 
shreds, which were nearly as fatal to tl 


insects. . r 
Stove 8 

The temperature in this house ought 1 
to range between 60 degs. and 65 degs 
night. Much depends upon the out 
thermometer. Should there be a sud 
marked fall, then 60 degs. will be q 
warm enough. Pretty nearly all the o 
nary stove plants will succeed in suel 
temperature. Very little ventilation 
now be needed. Even the best houses 
by no means airtight, nor, indeed, is it 
sirable that they should be, for the fresh 
filtering through the laps of the glass ke 
the air pure without lowering the temp: 
ture of the house too much. No shadin; 
now required—any which yet remains ov 
to be washed off. = 


The kitchen garden ‘ 
The lifting and storing of the 
Potatoes ought now to have been co: 
It is wise to rake up and burn the 
haulm. Digging or trenching will 1 
occupy the time during suitable weat 
applying the needful manure in a 
with the crop which it is proposed 
from any particular quarter. Bro 
Lettuces set out now on a warm 
drained border will be just about 
standing the winter. There is no 
growth after the end of the present mo 
so that Celery earthing may be complete 
soon as possible. Those who care to 4 
may make a planting of Shallots for & 
use. W. McGuFrot 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshive. 


a F 
er 27, 1928 
fes—Queries and answers are inserted in 


ign. The name and address of the sender 
quired in addition to any designation he 
sire to be used in the paper. When more 
me query is sent, each should be on a 
Mg piece of paper; the name and address 
sadded to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
be sent to press some days in advance of 
jweries cannot always be replied to in the 
»nmediately following their receipt. We do 
ply to queries by post. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in uny one week by the 
scme correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four 
varieties at one time. 


| 


FLOWER GARDEN 


iment of Meconopsis Baileyi 

‘ld you kindly tell me if Meconopsis 
‘| needs protection during the winter 
:y special culture in the way of manure 
‘nage? I have a strong plant that was 
fto me, but have not yet put it in a 
rent place, so can arrange anything 
i if you will kindly tell me. 

| M.A: P. 
|conopsis Baileyi loves a loamy soil 
_has received a generous addition of 
juld and a position which never be- 
» waterlogged. Partial shade is essen- 
ind we have never seen this plant 
yr than when growing in well-prepared 
‘ind soil beneath the branches of 
(up Beech and Oak trees. Under 
onditions we know of a group of plants 
bng as Cabbages. The plant requires 
| tection. ] 


herbaceous plants 


id you give me the names of about a 
herbaceous and perennial plants which 
ither out of the common and yet are 
‘ooming and easy, and need no very 
i culture? I have borders on each side 
ath, and I want things that will make 
lwy and gay, and yet not be just the 
‘ordinary things one sees everywhere. 
‘ plenty of Gaillardias and Rudbeckias, 
inulas and Erigerons, and _ various 
i, but I am tired of them and should 
omething a little out of the common. 
order is only about 5 feet wide, with a 
sold Box edge in front, and I find it is 
irrow to plant very successfully some- 
-I shall be so grateful for your help. 

| M. A. PILKINGTON. 

biosa caucasica Diamond, Salvia 
', Morina longifolia, Mertensia pul- 
cas Phlox Elizabeth Campbell, P. 
Strohlein, GEnothera fruticosa Fraseri, 
sofia Orange Beauty, Gypsophila 
(lata, Sidalcea Sussex Beauty, 
ltrum dipterocarpum, Chelone barbata, 


1 uliginosa, and Helenium Riverton 
1 


| 
‘mon Fritillarias 
\R. T.).—The- culture of the Fritillary 
‘ly easy, providing the right site is 
i. This should be a_ well-drained, 
ee ae and the soil, though sandy and 
), should be of good heart. They may 
ir be increased by offsets from the old 
‘which should be lifted every three or 
a and planted in fresh soil. These 
) 


do very well in pots, but must not be 
; they are, however, inclined to de- 
ité more rapidly when so grown. F. 
ni is native of Central Asia, and its 
interesting flowers appear during late 
in and early winter. F. macrophylla 
‘Lilium roseum, L, Thomsonianum).— 
‘rare Himalayan species should be 
‘ im pots or in warm, sheltered posi- 
3 the open. It grows about 2 feet 
| with tufts of narrow, lance-shaped 


leaves; flowers bell-shaped, rosy-lilac, often 


as many ds 40 on a stem, appearing in April 
and May. 


Treatment for Gentiana Farreri 


(Treclome).—We cannot do better than 
refer you to the letter by F. H. Fisher in our 
correspondence columns (see page 684). 


Plants wanted 

On visiting the herbaceous ground in Kew 
Gardens I was greatly struck with the fol- 
lowing plants :—Mirabilis Cervantesii, Aster 
Purdomi nana, A. Curtisii, A. radula, and 
A. levis. Can you tell me whether these 
are sold by any nurserymen? I have looked 
through many catalogues, but cannot find 
them. The Mirabilis was very striking, 
forming a bush about 3 feet high and round, 
and covered with bright carmine flowers 
which open only in dull weather or in the 
evening. M. Les.iz Cave. 

[We regret that we do not know of any- 
one who offers any of the above plants.— 
Ep: ] 
Name of flower 

(J. J. H.).—The bloom you send is that of 
Hydrangea Bretschneideri and the natural 
flower of that Chinese Hydrangea. 


Babianas 


(H. Mason).—Babianas have corms and 
belong to the natural order of Iridea. 
Babianas are hardy and come from the Cape. 
They may be grown in pans in a cold house 
or in a light soil out of doors in a sunny 
situation. All that is required is to give a 
light covering of light Heather during severe 
weather in winter. The soil must be well 
drained. The corms are obtainable from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. Babianas are best 
seen in a mixture of colours which run from 
blue to rose and rich crimson. They grow 
only 6 inches to 10 inches high. They are 
very suitable for rock gardens. 


GREENHOUSE 
Chinese Sacred Lily 


Can you, please, tell me how to treat bulbs 
of Chinese Sacred Lily, and its history? I 
have had some given me, but do not know 
the plant at all. De We: 


[This is the Sacred or Good Luck Lily of 
China and Japan, called by the Chinese ‘‘ Jos 
Flower,”’ or ‘‘ Flower of the Gods,’’ and 
“* Water Fairy Flower,’’ the Celestials’ em- 
blem of good luck. The Chinese Sacred 
Lily is a species of Polyanthus Narcissus 
from Northern China, and is prized for the 
abundance of its flowers and its marvellously 
rapid growth. The flowers are white, with 
yellow cup, and very fragrant; they are 
mostly single, but a few doubles are some- 
times found amongst them. Each bulb pro- 
duces several flower-spikes bearing a head of 
many flowers which are delightfully fragrant. 
In nearly all houses in China and Japan the 
Sacred or Good Luck Lilies are grown in the 
living-rooms in fancy bowls filled simply with 
pebbles and water, and the natives compete 
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with one another in having the finest speci- 
mens for their New Year’s Festival, success- 
ful culture being regarded as an emblem of 
good luck. The largest and best-developed 
flowers are called by the Chinese ‘‘ Grand 
Emperor.’’ In this country the bulbs of the 
Sacred Lily can be flowered as successfully 
as in China, in pebbles and water or in our 
fertilised fibre mixture, and it is most inter- 
esting to watch its rapid growth, which is 
about 20 inches in 4o days. It is admirably 
suited for Christmas decoration, one to 10 
bulbs in a bowl or vase. 

DIRECTIONS FOR CULTURE IN BOWLS OR 
VASES.—The bowl should be filled within 
z inch of the top with clean pebbles mixed 
with a few pieces of charcoal ; into this plant 
the bulbs and then fill the bowl with water, 
just covering the pebbles, and add more from 
time to time as it evaporates or is absorbed. 
Rain-water should be used if obtainable. 
Peat-fibre, shell, and charcoal mixture may 
be used instead of pebbles if preferred. The 
bulbs do not need to be covered, the base 
only should be below the surface of the 
pebbles or fibre, thus leaving at least two- 
thirds of the bulb above the pebbles or fibre. 
For the first week or 10 days after planting, 
the bulbs may with advantage be kept in a 
dark, airy place, after which they should be 
placed in a sunny window during the day 
and on a table near the centre of the room by 
night, as frost destroys the flower-buds. The 
plants should not be kept in the room while 
gas is being burnt, as a dry atmosphere 
shrivels up the flower-buds; a draughty situa- 
tion must also be avoided. The more natural 
conditions of a greenhouse will give the 
greatest success, and the plants can be 
removed thence to the sitting-room when 
in bloom. Should the flower-stems get 
drawn and support is necessary a piece of 
strong wire or a thin wooden stake may be 
inserted into the bulb and the flower-stems 
tied to it. For pot culture the Sacred or 
Good Luck Lily is admirably adapted, and 
can be flowered in a gentle moist heat within 
30 days after planting, provided abundance 
of moisture is given. In Cornwall and the 
warmer parts of the South of England the 
bulbs after blooming may be planted out in 
a sunny corner of the garden and covered 
with Heather until the spring. They should 
there be left to establish themselves, and if 
protected slightly each winter give an abun- 
dance of early flowers. ] 


Begonia leaves for inspection 

As a professional gardener who is rather 
good with Tuberous Begonias I should be 
glad if you can tell me from enclosed leaves 
what is the matter with my _ Lorraine 
Begonias. They go like this every year and 
make poor growth. Only exceptions this 
year are plants of coccinea var. sent from 
another part of country. When received, 
these were much poorer plants than my 
young stock, but recovered and surpassed 
them. I follow the treatment as suggested 
in your article on February 11th, 1928, issue 
as regards potting, propagation, etc. The 
plants have been on a light shelf in ordinary 
cool house all summer, shaded from bright 
sunshine, draughts avoided but air given, 
and watered with the utmost care, especially 
after potting. Have now moved them to a 
temperature of 70 degs. by day and 58 degs. 
to 60 degs. by night to see if that helps. I 
do not fancy this is disease, but some error 
in treatment, which I should like to correct 
if you are able to name it. 

‘© ZUMMERZET.”’ 

[Your treatment, on the whole, seems to 
be pretty correct, but we should say that, in 
all probability, the plants got a check during 
the time you were giving them cool-house 
treatment. This plant does not take kindly 
at any stage of growth to anything approach- 
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ing a low temperature. You have not been 
feeding with chemical manures, have you, 
for the appearance of the leaves sent would 
almost point to something of the kind? You 
would be well advised to stick to clear soot- 
water and pale liquid-manure rather than to 
these. It may be, also, that you have been 
propagating from the same stock over a 
series of years, which inevitably results in 
weakness and debility. Try to procure fresh, 
healthy stock from a distance, and do not at 
any stage subject the plants to a tempera- 
ture lower than about 65 degs. | 


Auracaria excelsa unhealthy 

(Mrs. Evelyn Capua).—Your plant has at 
some time been too dry at the roots, hence 
the trouble you describe. It frequently 
happens that such plants get repotted too 
loosely, with the result that the new sur- 
rounding soil may be quite moist while the 
ball of roots remain quite dry. Soak the roots 
by standing the pot in a pail of water once 
every 10 days, leaving the plant in the water 
until the water ceases to bubble, which is 
usually about five minutes. Do not permit 
the plant to stand in a draught, such as the 
front of an open window. 


Plants for cold greenhouse 
(Yeovil).—Very few things could be grown 
successfully in a cold house, such as you de- 
scribe, except those of a hardy nature. “The 
Maidenhair (Adiantum) would not survive. 
You might grow Sweet Peas (autumn-sown), 
Mignonettes, Clarkias, Collinsias, Canter- 
bury Bells, Chimney Campanulas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas (mollis and occidentalis), 


Staphylea colchica, Prunus triloba, 
Hydrangeas (various), Roses, Camellias, 
Abutilons, Crinum  Powelli, and Nerine 


Bowdeni. Lilies (auratum and many others) 
will thrive under trees which have been 
limbed up, providing their positions have 
been well prepared beforehand, i.e., trenched 
3 feet deep and the soil incorporated with 
plenty of old leaf-mould and_ sand. L. 
giganteum flourishes under these woodland 


conditions. Most of the Lilies will flourish 
among Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 


and similar shrubs, but do not, as a rule, 
last long when planted among coarse-grow- 
ing deciduous-flowering shrubs. 


Treatment of perpetual flowering Carna- 
tions and various stove plants 


(Albion).—It is rather too late to pot on 
the Carnations, and you had better defer this 
until the beginning of March. In the mean- 
time a little stimulant may be applied to the 
plants with beneficial results. If you. cut 
back your Acalypha Macafeeana in March 
the plant will break afresh, and in brisk, 
moist heat will become bushy again. The 
shoots cut away if placed in sandy soil in a 
propagating frame will strike root and _ulti- 
mately form useful and attractive dwarf 
plants. Crotons and Dracenas.—These may 
be notched just beneath the bottom leaves 
in February; a good handful of Moss and 
grit should then be bound securely round the 
wound. This, if kept moist, will attract 
roots, and when these are seen penetrating 
through the Moss the newly rooted portion 
should be severed from the parent plant, 
potted up in very sandy soil, and placed in a 
propagating case for a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Clematis Armandi not flowering 

(G. S.).—It is not unusual for this species 
to behave in this manner, and, like a fruit 
tree which has been making wood at the 
expense of fruit, it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to curtail its roots by cutting them back 
at a reasonable distance from the base of the 
plant. In your case we would suggest 
taking out a small trench at 3 feet from the 
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base to a depth of 2 feet, severing all roots 
contained therein. © You might also shorten 
back some of the growths of the current year 
to half their length. Growing entirely in 
the open on a tripod, and not more than 
8 feet high, we have seen this plant laden 
with bloom, very little pruning being given, 
but some careful thinning of the overcrowd- 
ing growths from time to time. We also 
know of an instance where it is used to fur- 
nish a pergola, and where it blooms freely 
every year, very, little pruning being given. 
If you carry out the above instructions we 
think it will be only a matter of time before 
your plant commences to bloom. 


Treatment of Hydrangeas during winter 

(Amateur)—Water sparingly as the leaves 
continue to ripen and fall until all, are shed, 
when very little watering will be necessary 
until growth again commences in the spring. 
No pruning is necessary or advisable at this 
stage, but a shift into larger pots a little in 
advance of their again starting into growth 
is advisable. The plants should be stood in 
a cool, frost-proof house at the end of the 
present month. . 


Diseased Yews 

I have some Yew specimens affected with 
the same fungus as described in your issue, 
March 31st, 1928. I notice you recommend 
them to be sprayed with soluble lime sulphur. 
As they are now breaking into young growth 
is it wise to spray now or in the early spring ? 


[It would have been best if you had 
sprayed your Yews just prior to the new 
growth breaking. As you had allowed them 
to break before applying the lime sulphur 
you will have to proceed very carefully or 
you may cause the young foliage to drop, 
spraying with a very weak solution at first, 
increasing the strength as the foliage gets 
harder. It is important when adopting con- 
trol measures for this disease to cut out and 
burn all visibly affected growths as they ap- 
pear. Spraying is only an attempt to keep 
healthy foliage free from the disease. | 


Larch shoots 

(Larch).—Your specimen arrived in such a 
dried-up condition that it is impossible for 
us to say what is the cause of the damage. 
From the appearance of the wood it looks as 
if an insect attack occurred earlier in the 
year, and this might have caused the brown- 
ing of the foliage. The insect having com- 
pleted its life-history disappeared and 
growth again started. We failed to find any 
sign of fungus attack. If the trouble is re- 
peated next year please send us a shoot at 
once packed in a tin box and we will ex- 
amine it for you. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Early flowering Chrysanthemums 

Will you, please, give me a list of six or 
eight of the best early (September) flowering 
Chrysanthemums for growing in sprays and 
the same number for disbudding? Although 
I am only in a small way I grow them for 
sale, so would like the best market varieties, 
each list to include the best white and pink. 
I already have a small collection, but want 
to improve it. For instance, in the class for 
sprays I have only Rio des Blane as a white, 
and it is not a success with me. The Masse 
family, also, is not very popular. In the 
class for disbudding, Sanctity and Framfield 
White are very good, but too late, and Pink 
Profusion does not sell well. I think people 
want a brighter colour. LittLE Man. 

[For disbudding.—Shirley Pride (pink), 
Berengaria (pink), Hotspur (chestnut terra- 
cotta), Debutante (white), Fire Crest; 
Saracen (deep rich amber), Salmon Queen, 
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and Royal Salute (scarlet terra-cotta), 
natural sprays.—Crimson Circle, a 
White, Afterglow (bronzy terra-cotta), Br 
ness (crimson-scarlet), Lichfield Purp! 
rich purple), Mrs. Wm, Sydenhan 
crimson), Shirley Bronze (intense 
and Royal Salute (brilliant searlet 
cotta). | *. 
VEGETABLES 3 i 
Celery Fly = 
(H. F.).—Re the ‘‘ Nicotine ” advise 
the Leaf Maggot. I am convinced tha 
oft-repeated advice of frequently dusting 
plants with soot is not always a preyer 
as ours have oeen done again as soo 
washed off by rain ever since put o 
June. We agree with you that the 
quent dusting of Celery plants with so 
not always a preventative of an attac 
Celery Maggot. Under some conditio 
appears to succeed, but in other cases it 
total failure. Professor Theobald, of 7 
records that by using a strong nicotine » 
the larvae can be killed. The formu: 
commended requires about 8 ozs. of 9§ 
cent. nicotine to make 10 gallons of 5 
This would make the wash very expe 
except for application on a very limited. 
You might try the effect of using a= 
containing a less amount of nicotine, 
2 ozs. of nicotine 98 per cent., 3 Ib. soft 
and ro gallons of water. Dissolve the 
in a little boiling water and when coo 
in the nicotine, finally making up t 
gallons with cold, soft water. If you 
only a small quantity of Celery your 
plan would'be to purchase a good f 
made nicotine wash and use at d 
strength. . 


Celery Rust 


From time to time one is advised it 
horticultural Press to use -Bordeaux mi 
as a preventive of the Celery Rust, as : 
on page 645 of your issue for October 
I should appreciate, through your 
column, what is the strength of the mi 
used and if in any way the poisonous 
perty of the sulphate of copper is inju 
to an edible vegetable. I have grown C 
now for many years, but not until last 
have I been troubled with this disease, v 
quickly destroyed many plants. We aré 
from it this year by change of site. | 
have I heard expressed the unwise fé 
mendation of poisonous remedies, and 
been very cautious in these as preventiv 
shall be very grateful for your be 


[The Bordeaux mixture used for spr 
Celery as a control for Rust is mad 
taking 4 lbs. of copper sulphate, 4 1b 
good lump quicklime, and 4o gallor 
water. The copper sulphate should be 
solved in 35 gallons of water in a bart 
wooden vessel. The lime should be p 
in a separate vessel and slaked slow! 
adding only the amount of water tha 
lime can absorb. When thoroughly sl 
more water should be added gradi 
stirring all the time, to make up 5 gallo 
milk of lime. It should then be str 
through a sieve or coarse sacking and 
to the copper sulphate solution, <sti 
vigorously during the mixing. This mi! 
is used extensively to spray commer 
grown Celery, and there appears to us 
no danger from the use of the spray. 
secret of success is to start spraying eat 
the season so that the disease does not 
hold on the plants. ] Tn 4 


Adco and garden refuse = 

(W. B. | Mangre).—Where - farn 
manure is not available we certainly tr 
mend Adco as a_ substitute. It 8 
poisonous. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


wanted 
sves).—We commend to your notice the 
“All About Gardening,”’ by Harry 
ts, price 6s. 6d., and ‘‘ Bulb Garden- 
by A. J. Macself, price 6s. 6d., both of 
you should be able to procure through 
ocal bookseller. 


gating with sulphur 
ise tell me how to fumigate with 
ar—method, quantity required, etc.— 
hould other plants be removed from the 
« during fumigation. I think I have 
rather bad attack of Tomato Rust this 
si. Ihe leaves were covered with .a 
y dust like brown mildew and the fruit 
yd swelling. I have already syringed 
hsulphide of potassium and want to try 
omplete the cure with sulphur. 
““Littte Man.”’ 
\x a small quantity of sulphur into a 
) then add sufficient water to bring it to 
ime condition as rather thick white- 
1 Apply this to the hot-water pipes 
if the late afternoon and see that the 
‘is kept closed until the following day. 
sssential that the pipes are well heated. 
jants must be removed from the house 
z hours. | 


_ NAMES OF PLANTS 


| E. Smalley..— Tree © of 

athus glandulosa). . 
.Swainson.—1, Crategus: orientalis; 2 
owardia radicans; 3, 
uli; 4, Selaginella Emiliana. 
. Dublin.—s5, Buxus sempervirens; 7, 
Ix sagitteefolia; 8, Phygelius capensis; 
otoneaster. Simonsii; 10, Clematis 
vsifolia. .. 


Heaven 


’ 


Selaginella 
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Subscriber, Esher.—1, | Polypodium ~sub- 
auriculatum; 2, Lomaria ciliata; 3, Adian- 
tum Glory of Nordrecht; 4, ~ Nephrolepis 
exaltata-var. ~ : 

Mrs. Thrush.—Saponaria officinalis: (Soap- 
wort). This is a herbaceous plant; not.a 
climber. 

D. W.—Berberis vulgaris. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


M. M., Imacullin-The green Apple is 
French Crab. It has many synonyms, in- 
cluding Winter Greening (Hogg), Ironstone 
Pippin, Iron King, and John Apple. The 
pale yellow Apple with russet spots is King 
Harry. Kindly number. all specimens sent 
for identification. 

G. B., Berks.—1, Wellington. Pears: 1, 
Vicar of Winkfield; 2, Beurré Hardy. 

A.- R. H.—1, Doyenné Bussoch:: 2, 
Fertility. 

W. H., Aberdeenshive——The Apples not 
recognised resemble Celeni, but we do not 
think that they are of that variety. The 
fruits are affected with Apple Scab, see reply 
(Mrs. A.), issue October 20th, page 679. 

Mrs. P. H. S., Herts.—The fruits may be 
from the same tree, but they are not of the 
same variety. One is Emperor Alexander 
and the other we do not recognise. By graft- 
ing it is possible to have many varieties on 
one'tree. See replies ve fruit problems, issue 
October 20th, page 679. 

D. M., Omagh.—1, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 
2, Wellington; 3, Betty Geeson; 4, 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet. 


LATE NOTES 
National Sweet Pea Society 


The annual general meeting of the 
National Sweet Pea Society will be held in 


SIZE B., 


bight, Height, 
) Sins. 2 ft. 2 ins. 
\idth. Width. 
) 6 ins. 1 ft. 44. ins, 


| IRDS’ BATH, 


= BRIO” 
‘Red. PRICES. ‘Grey. 
p20 0 £5. 2°06 
i250 fA. 7 >6 
ae 
‘eight, Base, 
“t. 4in 


2 ft. square. 


PRICES. 


Garden Ornaments 


WAKELEY’S 


(Hanp-Mape), 


695 


the Horticultural Hall, Vincent ° Square, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, on Wednesday, 
October 31st, commencing at 3 0’clock in 
the afternoon. The President, *Mr:"-E.*H, 
Christy, and the Chairman, Mr. Alfred Daw- 
kins, request the pleasure of the members’ 
company to tea at the close of the meeting. 


Forthcoming Lectures 


Oct. 30.—‘‘Plant-collecting in the: Pyrenees, ”’ 
by Herbert Cowley, before the Horticul- 
tural Club at St. Ermin’s Hotel, West- 


minster, at Faertl, 
Nov. 13:—‘‘ Present. Day  Gladioli,”” by 
Major George Churcher, before the 


Garden Club, 9, Chesterfield Gardens. 


Nov. 27.—‘‘ The Amateur Orchid Grower,”’ 
by E. R. Ashton, at the Garden Club. 


NEWS IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


Falling leaves 
The first 


gales are spilling. autumn’s 
“glory ’”? in a ceaseless litter over lawn and 


path, and the tidiest of gardeners are un- 
equal to the leafy showers that daily dis- 
figure, and are not easily coaxed from, the 


wet grass. -A novelty® callé@othe” “ Prices 
Temper ’’ Brume Rake makes light of this 


irksome problem. Its flat, springy, steel 
tines bent near the tip gather up and whisk 
leaves and worm casts along without injury 
to the grass roots or surface of paths. As 
the Brume Rake in its gentle sweeping 
operation does not annex or puncture leaves 
the usual delays for frequent cleaning are 
avoided. It is said to outlast-a number. of 
the fibre or Bamboo types, and in practice we 
have found it halve the tedium of lawn 
sweeping. We are confident of this rake’s 
progress into a wide popularity. 


BALUSTERS PEDESPFAL 
BIRDS’ BATH 


PRICE, in Red or Grey, 26/- 


£610 0 REASONABLE. PRICES, . ARTISTIC AND 

2 = | | 
] hee Saas Vv Pot aca SIZE B.| 
We have a large Selection o arden Vases, Pots, | oht Heichi | 
Sundials, Birds’ Baths, and Figures in Grey or Red. Coe ise 

We invite you to inspect same. Fully illustrated Price ed gee 

: sek pe | Width, Width, 
List sent on application. ac | 
BR 174 ins. 143 ins: -| 

WIEL._ WITHSTAND THE WEATHER. pee pees 
WAKELEY BROS.& CO.,Ltd. 23 15/6 
ea : 3 Bogeee Boeee 

1 bseae= 71, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E.1 484828 “& estes 

GED HOURS SUNDIAL ; = > FLUTED 


POT, 
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HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advortiser in GARDENING [LLUSTRATED. 


=f, 


WE CAN'T LIVE | 
HERE.THEY USE, 
AUTO-SHREDS 


Simply light 
and walk away 


h 

8 . 
No. 1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Ft. 6/- 
No. oO. 10, do. 4/6 
No. 3 do. 1,000 do. V- 
No. 4 do. 2,500 do. 1/9 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


W DARLINGTON & SONS LTD. 
HACKNEY, LONDON 


WA 


SUNDIALS, 
BIRDS’ BATHS, 
VASES, FIGURES | | 


Etc., in Imperishable 
Reconstructed Stone 


Lead Bath Writ Illustrated 
0 /- fp tet | enn t 
structe 
CRAZY AND SQUARED 
complete sas ee R PAVING 
Carriage DWARF WALLING 


Paid 
ROCKERY STONE 


Direet from Quarries 
Write for Booklet C8 | 


THB 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 
76, Chancery Lane, W.O.2 | 


; Ld \\iine, SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 
Ul mS from £5 5 O 
RUSTIC POLES from 4/6 per doz. 


oe 


FRAMES 
from £1 2 9 


GARDEN EDCING 
Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. 
Redaced Price 4/6 per 110 ft. 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per 


0 ft. 
Reauced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


CARDEN 


Plain. 


ROUND 
TOP CARDEN 
RUSTIC LIGHTS 
ARCHES from 3/= 
“4 from 9/6 
CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 20/- from 4/3 
Oa tae 


ed Height 8 ft. Usual 
Price Price 
! 4 ft. path .. a 5/9 5/- 
“ 4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 7/9 
5ft path .. lee 1/6 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 


Prices on application. State size required. 


A. TURRELL & SO 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. 
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«FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT. 


“ALL MAKES OF BOILERS &, HEATING GOODS. 
; -HEATI 

MEETALL "27"°68/6 Si 
; v3 PRICE: -LISTS » FREE 

~ State size-of Greenhouse. Garage , etc: 


12 HOURS’ STOVE. SYNDICATE LTD. 


CENTRAL AND DOMESTIC - BOILER WORKS ; 


258. Vauxhall - Bridge’ Road. S.\W.1. 


BOILERS « HEATING SETS 
“Quality, with 


Prices: F 


The'ABC” 
APPARATUS. 


beck Se aot ain 
_, Supply its own Manure | 


“ADCO” 


a simple powder, with the addi- 
tion of water only will convert 
your lawn mowings, weeds, leaves, 
spent plants, etc., into a complete 


ORGANIC FERTILISER 


rich in humus, and superior to 
farmyard manure, at acost of 45d. 
per cwt. Thousands of tons of 
manure are made annually by the 
ADCO process. 

1 cwt. of ADCO makes 2-3 tons 
of valuable manure. 


) OH) ONG ONO ORO ORO, OXI 


: Adco Accelerator : Standard Adco :— 
? (for lawn mowings ? gasn : (for all other garden ; | 
: andsoft green refuse). WITH $ rubbish and straw). : | 

28 lb 4/6 ornver : 23/5 6/3 

56 lb. 8/ 56 lb 11/6 

1 cwt 15/- 1 cwt 22/« 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station 


Obtainable from all seedsmen, stores, etc., or 
direct from— 


ADCO LTD., 70, Harpenden, Herts. 
) OmG OHO ORO On0 OR@ ORO ONO OO ONG 


HOUSES 
from 
£3 10 O 


= PPR Fe 
= z3 


x 
=o 


ARMCHAIRS 


BAS 


BOSOOS 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
from £1 5 O 


CARDEN SHEDS 
from £3 10 6 
4 “ath 


SPAN ROOF GROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 
£5 5 O 


HOUSE 


from £5 15 O 


from 


Se 


Ses CYS Nae Te PANY 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pevcasnac-seccemy 


fi 
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“‘PUMCETTO 


Porous and Absorbent—Grow Bulbs, Plants, ete., in ¢} 
Bowls, square Pots—Seeds and Miniature Gardens in 
Pans. Success is assured. 


BULB BOWL, 103" diam., 54" depth inside, jj 
Well concealed Zinc or Copper Saucers, 8d. and 1/3 


Morvah House, NEWLYN, Penzan 


THE ALL-OAK AR 


These Arches are made from ¢ 
ted Oak and are stronger 
FS better quality than you ¢ 

4 possibly expect for the money, 
We are makers of all kind 
Rustic Work and guarantee { 
Arches to be genuine articles, 


ola Height. Path. Price. 
4- 8ft.  3ft.6ins. 19-e 
Sift. © Ales 14). , 
Sft. 4ft.6ins. 16/6 , 
8ft. 5 ft. 18- | 
8ft. 5ft.Gins. Qo- , 

8 ft 6 ft. 93/- 


f 

a Buy direct from the makers 
4 d save 6/- in the &, 

fa Name Railway and nearest Sta 
All goods F,.O.R, 


Ww. GAUNT & SON, 
Claremont Road Rustic Works, 
SHERWOOD RISE.’ NOTTINGH 


A tenant’s oval 
simple to dismaatle 

and re-fix Fig ST 
# =Write at once for special price, state” 
size of house. Address, Dept. H. 


NS (Devt. GL), FOR 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 


SEED FRAMES 


These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost, 
fa are made of tongued and grooved boards 

and very warm. ‘the light is hung at 
back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21-02, 
glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. 
Usual price, 13,6. Reduced Price, 10/- 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, em ns 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and In 
cinerator on the market. 
Usual price .. 


Reduced Price 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/- 


.. 16/6 each. 
.. 12/6 each. 


Gey, 
hes 


ST HILL, S.E. 2: 


Established 75 years. 
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Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


KEEN AMATEURS 


— Bern AND : have PROVED their 


SPECIAL POTS IMMENSE VALUE! 


for Roses, Vines, 


Clematis, Orchids, and One writes : ‘" Kindly send me another full set of 
Chrysanthemums. ‘A’ Cloches. 


Fancy Fern Pans 


Last Christmas I actually 


: : ry : 
Balb Bowls raised new Potatoes for the Christmas dinner, 


from 4d. each. and it is now my ambition to grow a big variety 
ere of out-of-season vegetables. Your Cloches have 
No waiting ! ; 5 s : ; 
certainly added a new interest in gardening.”’ 
All orders executed 
the same day as Every season many such appreciations 
monary ec come from Satisfied users. Please write 


State quantity of 
each size required 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Heed Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


fee ATED LIST, EUS wld 


now for the new revised list free on 
application to— 


THE MANAGER, 


CHASE CONTINUOUS CLOCHE 
POUND ROAD WORKS 


RSS CHERTSEY 


SLUGENE. STANLY'S 
SLUG-DEATH. Theoneand 
only Slug exterminator 


“Tused to spend nights with a lantern 
catching slugs. I gave three applications of Slugene at inter- 
vals of two or eee weeks last autumn ee have not had a 

slug or trace of one this yea: 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 


Non-caustic; no smell; 
kills the roots; superior 
to arsenical compounds: 


dusesfrom Poult: Houses from Huts from From “' Gardening Illustratsd,” ard July, 1926. : 

£0 0 aa £3 2 6 Buy Slugene now and save the garden. 9d., 1/6, and 2/6 poe ener, 1/- Be 3/6 a6 12/- 27/6 

rows, Garages, Rustic isaac and Poultry Appliances per tin, of all leading seedsmen, fiorists, ’and retailers. or 4, 2 100 250 gis, 
of every description. H. STANLY & Co., Ltd., 98, Streatham High Rd., London HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE 

/ H& Co.,Ltd., Savoy St., London, W,C.2 Roya HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The “CRAB” 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


HEDGE THINNER cpwBolRiep 


Grp “CR 
and Drudgery saved. we 
Speolal Features: ia [\\’ 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 


pushing away of soft 

growth. Pain-provok- 

ing shocks obliterated 

PRICE 

Coome) 18/61 WHINEER WASH 


ried esp hag ie Will clear your trees of hibernating pests and eggs during 


JOH. HANSEN, the dormant period. i ae tae a year with clean, 


Astor House, Obtainable from all Seedsmen, ete. 

, 94, Aldwych, Any queries gladly answered on application to— 
| London, W.0.2 
GEO. MONRO, LTD., WALTHAM CROSS 


= 
OW_Dig in THAMES BANK IRON Co., Ltd. 
Men ele THE “HEEL” BOILER 


Ye WAY TO BETTER 
HEATING 


== 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


IS ECONOMICAL»? IN 
iRDEN MANURE FUBL CONSUMPTION, 


WE HOLD LARGE 
ERRY’”’ Garden Manure is an crea AN DwtsS.-H 1G HiLAY STOCKS OF OTHER 
m f oses. It replen- MMENDED FOR 
BME sil with the Sire Hates, Potash, Shae tele GLASS AWARD IBXOUULI DI RS —— 
Nrogen, and other foods that have been S 
ven up by the growing plants ae the HOUSES. : mn HOTWATER PIPES 
yt. Suitable for Fl s, Fruits, and Vege- Hi | wi 
téles, ely 2f the rate of 2 to 3 ozs. per sq. MADE PING 4 oI ZES il i Hi an mi AND FITTINGS— 
yd and digin. Gives remarkable results. HEATING POWER {il HH ( eG dea 
; A User’s Report: ae ee 3 80-250 LINEAL FEET il oe mr VALV A ; 
eee reese | OF 4in, PIPE. | 


ithes fong when picked, not selected 
:. Parsnips, 3 ft. 2 inches... Car- 
ris, 2 ft. Sins. ... The Peas were 
©>ellent; 12 peas to the pod. The 
rsults have been magnificent.’’ 


l'bs., 3/9; 28 Ibs., 6/6; 56 Ibs., 12/-5 1 cwt., 21/6 
Psa, rite 0 a Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8 


EBRITON FERRY. CH -eaness eins (En 386) Telephone—Paddington 7482-4. Telegrams—Hotwater, 'Phone, London 
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This book will help you __ 
plan your 1929 Garden — 
HE “LEFCO” range of Garden Ware includes models from 15s. to as. 


many guineas, and designs that will harmonise with every horticultural — 
scheme. There are quaint figures, dignified fountains, charming bird deal 


—_ 
Are 


delightful sundials—in fact, for every Garden lover there is one or more Ideal” 
piece. , . a 
Moreover, the booklet above illustrated contains a host of suggestions for Garden — 
p'anning. It is a most interesting publication which you ought to have in | 
front of you NOW, while you are planning your 1929 garden. It is ~ 
sent Free to you ‘if you return this Coupon. : 


VASE No. 1 
Height ... 36ins. Widthof Bowl, 16$ins. 
Width at Base, 11#ins. Price complete 60/- 
Wage emlby 2 2 Bie 


Trays for successional blooms,:for glass- 
house development » each 4/3 


‘‘LEFCO" Garden Ornaments can be seen:at the London Showrooms: 
2, CAVENDISH PLACE, LONDON, W. 1. 


"T° ORNAMENTAL GARDE 


DESIGNED AND IN: 2a 
CONSTRUCTED THOROUGHLY 
BY EXPERT SCIENTIFIC 

WORKMEN 


MANNER 


No matter what you require—work or advice—trelative to Gardens, Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, Golf Courses, 
Sports Grounds, etc., write us. You will be under no obligation ; our long experience and practical knowledge will — # 
be willingly and carefully placed at your service. Y 


Over 6,000 Contracts completed satisfactorily in Great Britain 


London Office: 39, VICTORIA. STREET, LONDON, 5S.W. | 


Sole Proprietor of the SOVPELAM HARD TENNIS COURT 
The Latest and Best of all Hard Courts ~ 


Published’ by BENN BroriuEeRs Lrp , at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. Printed by the Cuancery LANE Printing Works, L1D., 
- Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. ; 


NING ILLUSTRATED, November 3, 1928. 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES 


- ate 2591 

: 

ADENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
| at the General Post Office as a News- 
wr. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
li Street, London, H.C. 4. 


RS GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
fst sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 


joituralise. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


\R’S HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


‘(OCUSES, IRISES, etc., for Pots, Bowls, and Flower 
ejete. Finest quality. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


\R’S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
Ick Plants, Wall Shrubs, and Climbers, for Autumn 
i Descriptive Catalogue free. — BARR & SONS, 
, 213, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


JBIE’S. FAMOUS BULBS, Scotch Roses, 
Sweet Peas for Autumn sowing. Catalogues free on 

ng GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—DOBBIE & CO., 
., dinburgh. 


\@S HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 


listrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 

ix to the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
lis, is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
—ept. B.), KR. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 
ye, 


=| 
(WS CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 
IZONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
rinotes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
o( free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
lal Farms; Wisbech. 


EONOPSIS BAILEYI, Blue Poppy of 

ribet, can be obtained from MESSRS. CLARENCE 
(T, LTD., Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, immediate 
eifor flowering next year, ls. each, 10s. 6d. per dozen, 
acand packing paid for cash with order. 


JYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—We have a 


d stock of Large Fruiting Cordons, Espaliers, and Fan 
Nich will bear fruit at once, and we shall be pleased to 
aist to intending planters.—GEORGE BUNYARD & 
ID., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796, 


AE SINGLE PONIES, strong roots, 


antthem now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
(ORD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


IST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Subs and Plants. Cultivated 1,000 feet above sea level. 
ioe of hardy general nursery stock, free. THE FOREST 
‘RIES, Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 


‘LETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 
_{mips, 26 varieties, list free. Singles: Princess of Wales, 
inAvellan, Semperfiorens. Doubles: Mauve, Marie Louise, 
‘EDampbell, Queen Mary; White, Comte de Brazza, 7s. 6d. 
1, My complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
‘Sturmer, Haverhill. Established 200 years. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
P ONS— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 


SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


1A. Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. _ Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
q Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


BS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


Vies, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 


TON, 17, Hecleston Street, S. W. 1. 


2 and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


7 mental Tron and Wire work of every description, 
! 5765. Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
tid Tron Gates, Catalogue 768, Kennel Railing, 769. 
x \Pencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
“WN & PAUL, LT'D., Norwich, 


TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Saturday, November 3, 1928 


ATERER’S Bulbs for 


naturalizing, etc. 

WATERER'S Alpine and Perennial Plants including large 
collections of Irises, Lupins, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, etc. 

WATERER’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, ever- 
green flowering and hedge making shrubs, climbers, etc. 

WATERER’S Roses, Fruit trees, and Strawberry plants. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues now ready, post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 
Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S [Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 


f Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHRE, Keston, Kent. 


EEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 


finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue.—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 


SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 


Splendid varieties. List 3d. ‘‘ Fern Culture,” illustrated, 
2s. 6d.; ‘‘Tomato Culture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 


Keswick. 
ees 6s., free; 
munda regalis, 4s.— 


forcing, bedding, 


ENTIANA VERNA. 


ILLUSTRATED 


rdenin g 


Making a Kitchen Garden 


GARDEN DESIGN 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON'S “BULBS. 


COLLECTIONS OF DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI 
FOR NATURALISATION IN WOODLAND 
GARDENS, SHRUBBERIES, Ete. 


500 in 10 named vars., 55s. 
250 in 10 named vars., 27s. 6d. 
100 in 10 named vars., 12s. 
50 in 10 named vars., 6s. 
25 in 5 named vars., 3s. 3d. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


" Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


WOOD, Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
2. 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 


UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. —_ GEORGE BUNYARD & O©O., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


RIMULA= Wanda, (74, 6d.) dom o' Belle Ran 


Roy, and Dresden China, each 5s. 6d. doz., strong plants.— 
H. M. GREGSON, F.R.H.S., Greenway Lane, Bath. 


HODODENDRONS. — Wonderful Offer, 12 


good named kinds including very fine Pink Pearl at 
startling low price of 15s. 9d., carefully packed, carriage paid. 
All guaranteed English grown, bushy, fresh, and vigorous, mostly 
in bud to bloom next season, money returned if not exactly as 
stated. — D. TOWNSEND, F.R.H.S., Broadmead, Sway, 
Lymington. 


6 Pinguicula grandi 5 
O'KELLY, HERON yea ; Ireland. 


5 WEDLL-ROOTED arch ¥ 5 ehape a pets all 


transplanted in 50 tte ies, each distinctly 
labelled, for sahir , @.R.H.S.. 


Grove Lane Nursery, 
Timperley, Cheshir 


IOLET CLUMPS for, Branig§NOWPhcess of 


Wales, Amiral ? eps fa’ ozen, carriage free. 
Violets and h Te ‘d. Copy free with each order. 
Full price li cation.—_BALDWIN PINNEY, Ship- 
bourne, Tonb e, Kent. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
eee varietio®, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
Leicester. 


ORDER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 


varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 
from 25s. Carriage paid. List free—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants, 


EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


ORDER CARNATIONS.—All the best new 


and older varieties. Fine, strong, rooted layers. Awarded 
London, Scottish, and Midland Challenge Cups this season. 
Prices from 7s. per dozen. List of 160 varieties free—H. WOOL- 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORKS, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
mS "GEO, VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


AMBLER ROSES, Is. each, 10s. dozen, plus 


carr. East Coast grown, hardy stuff—Excelsa, Dorothy, 
American Pillar, &c. Only 1,250 left. Write at once. Wall- 
flowers, 6s. 100, also Rock Plants in variety.—F. H. CHENERY 
& FRENCH, High Road Nurseries, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


PRs TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes ; 
samples 2d. Metal stakes, 6to 24 inches, to hold labels on 
rockeries, beds, etc. ; also tie wires, get list. R.H.S. Award after 
long use, 1922.—-WEBSTER’S PATENTS CO., Kilsby, Rugby. 


| S. BARGAIN LOT 100 LABELS (assorted), 
with stakes, ties, pocket nail—WEBSTER’S as above. 


ODDER FOR EVER positively by only once 


planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep, etc. Details from above address. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 28. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


Y ORK for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrpH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme. Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall, cans extra, ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free ; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Groye Works, Battersea, London, S.W, 11. 
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FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


ALUABLE Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 ewt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton’s, Chalfont 8. Giles. 


URE POULTRY MANURE, sacked, 3s. a cwt. 
f.o.r.—R. H. POCKLINGTON, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 

hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 

Stocks. Catalogues free. —FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


UPRESSUS MACROCARPA, strong seed- 
lings, 2s. 12, 6s. 50. New Seed, packets, 1s., 2s. 6d. Carriage 
paid.—_CLARK, Nurseries, Mersham, Kent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ier PINK (true), the best rose pink 
Michaelmas Daisy, 6d. each; 3, 1s. 6d. List free.—_BAKER, 
Holway Road, Sheringham. 


OCKERY. — NATURAL ORNAMENTAL 


USSIAN MATS, 7 x 34 ft., 13s. doz. 

Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 44ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
Canvas Mats, etc. Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
Minster Street, Reading. 


IHERE IS GOLD IN WASTE V K¢ ;ETABLES! 
Instead of throwing away your surplus use it for ‘rabbit- 
fodder.” You can make good money out of Furand Wool Rabbits 
which are easy to breed and can be kept almost entirely on un- 
wanted vegetables. Write for book which tells you all about 
it:—‘‘ Fur Rabbits for Profit,” sent for 1s. P.O. by E. BOSTOCK 
SMITH, Heasleands, Canterbury. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. COwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


6 -PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


HOW TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
The Herbalist, 144, Richmond Koad, Cardiff. Established 1879. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 
for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


WANTED 


—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 


TUITION 


ORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
_ CLASSES. Many Testimonials. Coaching for all 
R.H.S. Exams. Write—W. WOODWARD, R.H.S., Northfield, 
Maidenhead. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
N experienced and keen LADY HEAD- 
2 GARDENER wishes the care of a garden with possibili- 


ties of making it beautiful. Interview London.—Box 670, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


EAD GARDENER or good SINGLE- 


HANDED seeks situation; life experience Inside and 
Out; age 30, married, excellent references. Bath, Bristol, or 
Gloucester preferred.—_W. ANDREWS, Dyrham, near Chippen- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


BULBS 


ULBS—29 lbs. mixed Daffodils and Narcissus, 
carriage paid, 5s THORNE, Hauteville, Guernsey. 


QPECIAL OFFER — NARCISSUS BULBS, 
Emperors, 30s. 1,000; 165s. 4-bushel ;_ 3s. oe eu 6d. dozen. 
oad, 


—MORGAN & DAWSON, 730, London Hounslow. 


’Phone: Hounslow 1590 (3 lines). 


PLANTS, &c. 
DOSES (STANDARDS) from 2s. 3d. each. 


Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s. doz.—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.I.), Surrey. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 


stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Golden Privet, EKuonymus, Scotch 
Spruce (Douglas), Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Silver Privet, 
Arbor Vite, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 
2 ft. 2s, 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz.; Gooseberries, Currants 
(Giant Black, Red), 3s. doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, mixed, 4s. ; 
12 Evergreen Shrubs, mixed, 4s.; 12 Trees, showy, 5ft., 5s.; 12 
Laurels, Evergreen, 2s. 6d.; 12 Poplars, pyramidal screens, 4s. ; 
12 Climbers, mixed, 3s.; 12 Roses, bush, mixed, 5s. ; 6 Roses. 
climbing, white, yellow, pink, red, 3s. ; 12 Polyantha, dwarf Roses, 
mixed, 4s.; 2 Sweet Briar, 4 Broom, 4 Gorse, 2s. ; 12 Lavender, 2s.; 
50 Wallflowers, 1s.; Apples, Plums, Pears, 3 year, 2s, each. 
Carriage 1s. 6d. extra. Catalogue free. Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Bushes. —E. GAYE, Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


ICHAELMAS DAISIES from 8d., all the new 


varieties stocked. Campanula Telham Beauty, 9d. Send for 
Catalogue.—A PPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough. 


INKS.—Improved Mrs. Sinkins, good plants, 
8s. 100.—D. J. SCOTT, Old Warden, Biggleswade. 


WESTERN AMERIUAN LILY SEEDS for 


Autumn planting; LILIUMS Bolanderi, Columbianum, 
Humboldtii, Kelloggii, Parryi, Roezlii, Washingtonianum. 
ERYTHRONEUMS Giganteum, Hendersoni, Montanum, Parvi- 
florum, Revolutum. Packets 100 seeds, 28.; 3 pkt., 5s.; all 
YEREX LILY GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon, U.S.A. 


ARDY PLANTS, Ornamental Trees, and 
Shrubs, Forest Trees, Ericas (Hardy Heaths), Herbaceous 

and Alpine Plants. Catalogue post free on application. —SAMUEL 
SMITH, Slaghills Nursery, Tansley, near Matlock, Derbyshire. 


18s.— 


NPECIAL OFFER of Cineraria maxima and 

Polyantha, Primula sinensis, Malacoides obconica gigantea, 
and Kewensis yellow, all 2s. 6d. dozen. 2 dozen assorted, 4s. 6d. 
free. Primroses, mixed, including red and blue, 2s. — A. 
KOERING, 91, Kilmorie Road, Forest Hill, 8.E, 23. 


EW MICHAELMAS DAISIES.—Healthy 
young plants, not split clumps. Queen Mary, lavender 
blue; Mrs Geo. Monro, white; Barr's Pink. 1 of each, 3s,; 3 of 
each, 7s. 6d. Carriage paid.—N. MARSHALL, Sherwood 
Nurseries, Worksop. 


\TRONG Wallflowers, Cheiranthus, Canterbury 
Bells, 4s. 100, carr. pa.— BENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield. 


" () () () () () WALLFLOWERS, dwarf, bushy, 
3 transplanted plants, B. Red, G. Yellow, 
Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 
Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose Dame, Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 
50 Qs. 6d., 100 4s. 6d., 200 8s. 6d., 500 21s., all free.—-SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 
it () () () () EVERGREEN PRIVET, just the 
¢ thing for making a hedge quickly, well- 
rooted plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 50 3s., 100 5s. 6d., 500 22s. 6d. 
1,000 42s, 6d., carr. paid.—_LEIGH, as above. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life experi- 


__ ence Inside and Out, gained from good establishments ; no 
family; honest; abstainer,; 37; excellent references —HEAD 
GARDENER, Rossett Acre, Harrogate. 


SITUATIONS 
VACANT & WANTED 


Advertisements are accepted in this 
section on the following terms :— 


2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), and 


6d. for each succeeding line. 
Three insertions for the price of two. 
Cash must accompany order. 


“Thank you for inserting my advertise- 
ment. I wish to say I am now suited.’’— 
J. M. (Fairford.) 


““T wish to convey my gratitude to your 
splendid paper, as I have obtaineda situation 
after only the second week of advertising,’’— 
Got. (alke,.Staiis). 


TO SECURE 
The Position for the Gardener 


The Gardener for the Position 


Use the pages of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


CLAY & SON, 


November 3 


& 
a 
Lt 


Are year, before planting, 

that the soil is clean of pe 
Dig in Kamforite—it kills all gn 
woodlice, leatherjackets, eelwe 
etc., and fertilises the soil - 
That’s the way to success. QO; 
nurserymen, seedsmen, and flor 
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KAMFORITE 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


; ‘ 
234, Borough High Street, London, : 


R.549, 


Where 


¥/ 
‘ 


can I obtain? 7 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” - 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on — 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers, 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised im 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 
The Manager, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 


House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


Bouverie 


a 


gives good health to your crops — 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 Ibs., 3/6; 14 lbs., 6/—; 28 lbs., 10/—; 56 lbs., 18/=; 112 lbs., 52/=. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


CLAYS — 


FERTILIZER 


ee 


AY. 
on LONDON Ge 
“ wy 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Or, if unable to 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THS’ GOLD MEDAL ROSES 


lant SMI 
ie HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 
Unsurpassed for Vigour and Fibrous Roots 


‘rom 14s. per dozen, in all -the best varieties 
\TIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S MEDALS, LONDON, 1927 and 1928 


Catalogues free on application Give us a trial order 
Also FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, and FOREST TREES 


THOMAS SMITH & SONS 


itablished 1861 STRANRAER, SCOTLAND 
a ——————— NE | 


UBLE HOLLYHocKS 


'ER’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
‘trong Plants, October to March 

'welye choice named varieties, 18/=; six for 10/- 

| To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 

_ Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/= dozen, 

Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue Sree. 

S VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 

a | 


et 


HEDGE PLANTS 


We have a Choice and most Complete Selection of 
HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND ROSES 
Stout flowering Plants, 

FROM ONE SHILLING. Lists Free. 


ap SCOTT & CO., RoyvaL NURSERIES, 


MERRIOTT, SOM. 


AU COKE 
BREAKER 


,, Largest Manufacturers of 
ee Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 


te 


hs \npointment 


| 
| . 


7 
| 


Clematis, Orchids, and If 
f Chrysanthemums. | Break your Coke 
peasy) Berns Pans | and make your Stove 
irom 4d. each, } remain alight longer. 
No waiting! 


All orders executed 


: ll As Shown, 45/- 


the same gay. as On 
received. 

State quantity OF On Stand, 65/ 

each size require OF ALL 

and have Carriage 

Paid quotation or IRONMONGERS 


write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


thard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
BULWELL. ‘NOTTINGHAM 
"| 


Makers: 


C. PORTWAY & SON, 


Tortoise Works, 


HALSTEAD, ESSEX 


Ww 


fJACKMAN 
> Climbing Roses 


( 
t 


= 
| 
HYBRID TEAS, Etc, WICHURAIANAS POLYANTHA 

. each each 
Rover . oa = 1/6  Alberic Barbier... Si 1/6 American Pillar 
vaptain Christy .., = 1/6 Christian Curle ... Sat 1/6 Blush Rambler 

aroline Testout .., ee 1/6 Debutante .., SD es 1/6 Crimson Rambler ... 
hoses de Dijon... oe 1/6 Dorothy Dennison... ne 1/6 Euphrosyne... ; 

oseph Lowe ee = 1/6 Dorothy Perkins .., or 1/6 Goldfinch .... not 
cit France .., te ee 1/6 Emily Gray ... me as 1/6 Philadelphia Rambler 

-iberty 0 oes Ns 1/6 ~—Excelsa oe Ao fe 1/6. Phyllis Bide... te st 2 
Mme. Abel Chatenay  .., 1/6 Francois Juranville a 1/6 Rubin SS = oh re 1/6 
Mme. Abel Carriere | 1/6 Gardenia... on a 1/6 Sanders White ... oe 1/6 
Mrs. W. J. Grant as 1/6 Hiawatha ... as os, 1/6 Tausendschon Ss re 1/6 
Dphelia Sess ae 1/6 Paul’s Scarlet sey es 1/6 Veilchenblau a: ag 1/6 
NA, Richardson 1/6 White Dorothy... 4, 1/6 White Tausendschon _.,, 1/6 


200 Acres of Stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Herbaceous, Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


EO. JACKMAN & SON. - WOKING - SURREY 


| 
‘ 
| 


ill 


THUJA LOBBII 


Fast 
12/- per doz. 


Ideal for Tennis Surrounds. 
Grower. 2;23 feet, 


Llangarron Nurseries, Ross-on-Wye 


Ul 
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In mixed colours only, 15/- a dozen. 
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$ jPAP IRC GIG AY ISL NIRID NZ. £3 
+e ** 
+ Send also for our Gladiolus and General eS 
& List. 5S 
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‘ TRAINED 
GOOSEBERRIES AND 
CURRANTS 
are of great value in the 
garden, as they can be grown 
ona wall and easily netted, 
thus prolonging the soft frurt 
Can 


we send you our Catalogue 


season for a month. 


giving full particulars ? 


George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, 


Maidstone Est. 1796. 
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BRITAINS - BEST - BOILERS _ 


HEATING APPARATUS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS-ANY PIPE ARRANGEMENT 
(= for Greenhouses-Garages gO EN STATE SIZE 
ra 


~ ABC. Boiler 
258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 
® VICTORIA’STATION, SMW.1. 


. 12 Hours Boiler Worbley Boiler Meet = call W Water. 
12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD, 


ENTRAL Ano DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


‘PUMCET TO” 


(Regd.) 
Porous and Absorbent—Grow Bulbs, Plants, etc., in these 
Bowls, square Pots—Seeds and Miniature Gardens in the 
Pans. Success is assured. 


BULB BOWL, 103" diam., 53" depth inside, 10/6 
Well concealed Zine or Copper Saucers, 8d. and 1/3 


Morvah House, NEWLYN, Penzance 


Ws & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 


ESTD. 1889. 
Makers of— 
CONSERVATORIES 
PLANT HOUSES 
GARDEN FRAMES 
GARDEN LIGHTS 
POTTING SHEDS 
GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 


: Beare 


a! et mn 


ea ROORe 
CYCLE S$ 

SLEEPING ECHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 
W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd. 
17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 
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Finite from 
£3 2 6 


Weare ra geen ot Ba Houses on 
£5 0 0 6 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Bee and Powltry Appliances 
of every description. 


T.BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


Pa ying Points 


about 
"STOURBRIDGE" 
Greenhouse Boilers 


Over Twenty 
Thousaad in 
daily use 


Write at once for special price, state 
size of house. Address, ca H. 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


November 3, 16 


THE LEADING 


Sold by all Seedsme 


HORTICULTURAL GLAS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Pape: 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examine 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchant 
» MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 moe Advert) in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Commended by R.H.S. 


SHEFFIELD 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIE) 


41st Annual Exhibition 


November 8th, 9th, and 10th 


Schedules, Trade Space, ete.—F. B. HYDE, 42, City R 
Sheffield. 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


OF 


A few first class offices are still available for approved 
tenants in the finest modern building in Fleet Street 


Bouverie House 


Accommodation varies from single rooms at £50 per annum 


to more expensive and luxurious suites. 


Full particulars from: 


Bouverie House, 


BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED 


Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4 


ARTHUR H. HOARE 


Write for complete technical catalogue to— 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


THE ENGLISH 
GRASS ORCHARD 


AND THE PRINCIPLES 


FRUIT GROWING 


21s. net 


gives the first complete account of a 
subject of rapidly increasing importance 


and profit. This book, which is fully 
illustrated, is based on wide practical 
experience and covers all aspects, 


including both the horticultural and the 
commercial sides of fruit growing in 


England. 


Fleet Street 


po A ne a a ee ee eee 
ee —————— 
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WE TRUST You 


now our plants are worth the price asked, and will 
any of the following on promise to pay, or return 

days ;—Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, Oriental Poppies, 
era, 6d. each; Erigeron, Anchusa, Coreopsis, 4d. 


Sweet Williams, Polyanthus, Pinks (Mrs. Sinkins), 
Is. 6d. doz. 


58. worth, carriage paid. 


LAND NURSERIES, Hemel Hempsted 


ILIUM REGALE 


. Flowering Sized Bulbs 
: 40/- Per hundred, cash with order 


| J AM ES, ses ea hee 


|OWNER’S LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


wre now in splendid colour as seen 
from the railway. 


Mixed colours 18/- doz. 


‘ply for catalogues — 
wner, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries 
Chichester 


ILIUMS 


\utumn and Spring Planting 


ium Seed Daffodil Seed 
> Catalogue for 1928-29 now ready 


Post Free on request 


| 


) 


ONE & Co., 
72, Easter Road, Edinburgh 


The “CRAB” 
HEDBE TRIMMER 


““Orabbing” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Speolal Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 6 
ees eg 1 8/ 
W.O. or C.O.D. 
oe Tilust. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwych, 
London, W.0.2 


The Silver Medal 


IRSE SHOE BOILER 


‘onomical Boiler for the small Green- 
house or Garage 


Used in the R.H.S. Gardens 
Booklet C post free 


S. P. KINNELL & Gaelkid: 
* Southwark Street, London, S.E. | 


*Phone: Hop 1305 (5 lines) 
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(77/7 YJ 1,77 YY 
Yj UY Yj 7 


The finest 
winter wash 
for clearing 
your trees 
of pests and 
eggs during 
the dormant 
period. 


CPD 
G/ 


My if WY 


1s 


Vy 


‘Vs 


For any 
fue hie rae te 
for mation 


write to 
Geo. Monro, Lid., 
Waltham Cross. 


Regd 


YYYWCYCTFVER U YiU,Y YYUYAGUWUYWL 
YY/)YYIY-GbO GO YUWYWWHZ3Y GK WG 
COMPLETE PEST CONT C07. 


| Michaelmas Daisies | Daisies 


For all the latest and most beauti 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, P ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN | 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 
A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


Have you Banded 
those trees yet ? 


Stictite traps Winter Moth, etc., and 
should be used now. 4-lb., 1/6; 1 pe 
ZO eae WS. See Greaseproof paper, 
6 See 2d e lads sda 2 5 yds., 6d. 
Post extra. ~Write for Folder. 


Of Nurserymen, etc. Made by Abol, 
Ltd., 11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Stictite 


Safeguards the Fruit Crop 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 In use 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 
Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


Pe For reduced prices of Soller and Compiete 
Apparatus see New List (1.8. 27) free on 
application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD.. 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


FLOWER LOVERS 


Your address for Dutch Bulbs is as always: 
iMS~ THE FIRST DUTCH BULBGROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Ryksstraatweg, HAARLEM (Holland) 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue which will be sent post free. 


To meet the desire of Flower lovers some fine collections 
are offered as below: 
Collection 1— 36 Hyac inths in 6 colours for glass. 
. 2— 75 iy pots or beds. 
3—200 Single Tulips (Barly), in 5 colours. 
4—120 Double ,, ,4 Pr 
5—200 Darwin _,, 5 
6—150 Single Narcissi in’ 3 colours. 
7—120 Double ' re) 
Each collection only 10s., c arriag re paid, packing free. 
Alliums, Dutch and Spanish’ Tris, Grape Hyacinths, Ixias, 
Chionodoxa, Ranunculus, Scilla (blue, rose, white), and 


Snowdrops, all these bulbs 1s. 6d. per 100. Orders 10s. and 
above carriage paid. 


THE WAY TO BETTER 


HEATING 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


From all HT rs 


EF. McNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 
Bunhill Row, renin 


Ae 
sq. ad 
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Don't Wait and See! CHEALS’ | 


Order Fruit Trees Now!!! TREES AND SHRUBS 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Herb: 
Below, we are offering Collections of our World Famous FRUIT TREES Pl : t a 
and ROSES. The Secret of Fruit and Rose growing is to have trees ADS, ee 


worked on the RIGHT STOCKS. WE CAN SUPPLY THEM! 
The POPULAR Collection COME AND SEE 


Containing three of the Finest Dessert and three Culinary Apples 


DESSERT CULINARY or obtain catalogues 
Mr. Gladstone Early Victoria _ ’ 
Ellison's Orange Bramley’s Seedling 
Cox's Orange Pippin Newton Wonder Also up-to-date 
6 strong bushes, one of each variety - =a 7 A ee a - a, ay a . Carriage paid on 
6 strong standards, one of each variety .. me ne we wr xe a a ” ” L d G d 
6 strong half-standards, one of each variety .. 4 se £1 4 0 = 0 all scape ar enin 


The DESSERT Collection 


Six of the FINEST DESSERT PEARS 
Laxton’s Beurre Bedford Williams Bon Chretien Durondeau p| CH EAL SON 
Laxton’s Superb Beurre Supesiy Doyenne du Comice e & 9 Ltd., 


6 strong bushes, one of each variety ae : 5. 3 % ae tee An ot fn) “4 Carriage paid 

6 strong standards, one of each variety — .. he oie Ez Fe Sis xs as Fj ” 

6 strong half standards, one of each variety... : - aa Pr a eh £1 4 0 1H ” Crawley, Su Ssex 
Strong Bush Apples and Pears tes eee from B/- t0 B/-, each 
Strong Standard apples and Pears .. 3 .. from 6/- to 7/6 each 3 
Half Standard Apples and Pears.. . . from 4/- to 6/- each 


The RESISTER Collection 
Six of the Finest Disease Resisting NEW BLACK CURRANTS 


Laxton’s Mite Free Laxton’s Black Grape The Raven 
Blacksmith Laxton’s Tinker September Black 
6 strong bushes, one of each variety. . of = he fie Fr of be a price 10/- carriage paid T NO Ww 
12 strony bushes, one of each variety. . sia - i price 18/- i “4 
° 
Beberene KITCHEN Collection for Autumn Planting 
Containing Six of the Best Varieties for every Garden 
Boskoop Giant Blacksmith Baldwin's 
Seabrook’s Black Edina Black Naples - ; 
6 strong bushes, one of each .. a as > me ef Ma Ae a x ..  /- carriage paid F T R Al 
12 strong bushes, one of eac De v2 a es ay Ae ee ans a3 ate nd ain 9/6 ” " ruit rees, oses, pines, 
The JELLY Collection Hard Perennials 
Six of our FINEST RED CURRANTS y 9 
Laxton’s Tertectton Fay’s Prolific Red Cherry O ] T & Sh b 
Laxton’s No. Comet American Red rham enta rees ru { 
6 strong bushes, one of each .. SA fe os od ar oe ae ee oe a3 6/- carriage paid 
12 strong bushes, one of each .. id PaO ass * W ff a S k f 
The GENERAL Collection of GOOSEBERRIES ¢, oler an unmens= 
Careless Keepsake Lancashire Lad hardy, well-grown Plants, true 
Whinham’s Industry Howard's Lancer Crown Bob . | 
6 bushes, one of each variety .. Aa x7 7 ee se ae as af S34 + 6/- carriage paid to name, at reasonable prices. | 
12 bushes, one of each fies me «e me Fae rs Si be +e = a f ace 5 “A ; | 
6 double cordons, one of each variety ae ts 5 en - ws = a = /- ” 3 . ‘as - 
1 double cordons, one of each variety : e: es St Vee oh - Interesting descriptive Catalogues of | 


The BERRY Callcetion (No. 3) each department on application. 


The Veitchberry Pollards The Loganberry 200 - = 
Himalayan Giant Edward Langley New White Blackberry acres under cultivation. 
6 strong fruiting plants .. as es ae S. Ss ae - = a F 11/- carriage paid 


12 strong fruiting plants .. - = ne ma a af ie Fre - Js = 20/- 33 THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd 


The BUNGALOW Collection of Raspberries 


Containing Six Varieties for General Cultivation Barnham, Sussex | 
Abundance 3ountiful - Superlative ‘ 
The Devon Magnum Bonum Norwich Wonder 
3 strong fruiting canes of each i as is a a as ot oe ae 6/- carriage bets 
6 strong fruiting canes of each * ie i ye Rt Ss sf = ee is 1o/-_,, 
12 strong fruiting canes of each es = ce eS oe ne £ 2 rs cL Se os <6 
f SS LESLIE) | 
Bush Gooseberries .. at 4 te ws Bi: from 9/- to 12/- per dozen yO AWA WS 
Red Currants... at - 3 .. re 3 from 8/-to10/-__,, 
Black Currants = Po) 6. Sg, evomn‘S/-.to 10/- o, 


The Perfect Surface 


for 


There are Frases and Roses, + | 
Carriage’ ma & Pathway 


But our Roses are the Roses 


Below we are offering collections of the best varieties of Roses British grown. 
The NOVELTY Collection 


—LLQRVL= 


INAS “al 


Madame Butterfly Etoile de Hollande Los Angeles —— 
Mabel Morse Madame A. Chatenay The General 
Shot Silk Golden Gleam Gorgeous 
Lady Ngee Fakes. Uprichard Mrs. H. Stevens 7 
12 of the finest Roses .. ie > : oe ms 14/6, carriage paid. AVE NIA 
\ 
The BEDDER Collection | WA nb WAI 
Betty Uprichard Lord Charlemont Mrs. Henry Bowles (Regd. Trade Mark) 
Gwyneth Jones Mabel Morse Ruth 
Lady Inchiquin Marcia Stanhope Shot Silk NO MUD 
Lady Roundway Madame Butterfly Wilhelm Kordes 
This is a fine garden collection of Roses. Price 12 Roses for .. . ee 9 15/6, carriage paid. N O WEEDING 
The WONDER Collection NV 
a = Hollande hoon } Madame.A. Barbier NO ROLLING 
Jainty Bess G. C. Waud Madame E. Herriot 
General Meare Ths Angeles Mrs. Courtney Page NO SCOU RING 
Golden Emblem 4os Angeles : Ophelia 
12 strong bushes .. _.. ee) Tirice/44/Z carriage paid. e _ under stormwater 
Strong Dwarf oxen on Seedling mriati 5. -. 1/8 each, 14/- per dozen 
Strong Standards on Standard Briax os .. 4/6 each, 48/- A : In fact an ADAMANT SURFAC 
Climbersand Ramblers... we ae 2/8 each, 17/- if . | : d 
' with the pleasing an 
Send for our Fully Illustrated Catalogues in colour of the Fruit Trees | rance of 
and Roses worth growing. \ genera CRAM 


Post free on application :—Fruit Tree and Small Fruits Catalogue No. 20. 
Rose Tree Catalogue No. 16. 


Laxton Bros., Nurserymen, Bedford 


Supplied and laid by 


CHITTENDEN & sIMMON 


Bank Buildings, MAIDSTONE, 4 1 
WANDERERS MSA F008 
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Pebere Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


° 6é ° 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden’? 
INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 
inthus not flowering ei see OO) Flax seed, perennial and annual Sos 03} National Bulb Societ Fe 698 Rosa laxa as a stock 
us not fruiting 32 ae seg. 700 Flowers, hardy, among the Pos 2.9703 National Chrysanthesnte, Society .., 698 Rose Mildeeo eve: aa a ee) 
ey. 2 GROEN, KITCHEN, MAKING*A©” 697) NUT,THE CAUCASIAN WING 1! oa’ Roses, manuring B75) Re Bet 
tegia pubescens fi.-pl., Lindl. (Con- Gladioli, early-flowering .., oes pew 05 Pentstemons, large flowering ... soe 708 Roses, planting as is a te seed 
malus japonicus, Thun.) ... .... 704 GRAPE CULTIVATION IN ENG. PEROFFSKYA ATRIPLICIFOLIA... 703 Roses that flourish. "=" 
anulas and Ferns, treatment of ... 709 LAND? WHAT IS WRONG WITH 699 Plants, disappearing ~ x wee’ FOL Rudbeckia hirta... on cas ron si 
ICHERINCHEE ... x: 700 Heaths, Cape ts eee ae gs «702 Plants, tender vs se ves 70K Shrubs, choice flowering... 22. 7) 09 
(SANTHEMUMS, NEW CER- Hedges, making... ep nes SEezOR Plant to carpet the ground between Shrubs, transplanting _.. “fb is 702 
ICATED =e ‘3 yy ss GOS Itea Virginica a oe ok Ree Oe single Begonias, a ay, aa t  708 Spheeralcea acerifolia Nutt es 702 
itis, pruning a Ke eS ss 709 Lavender hedge... bes a oe 700) POLYGONUM EQUISETIFORME... 7or Sweet Williams, diseased a 709 
s,new selected .. .. .,, 708  Medlarjelly... =... 1 .... 1. 698 ROMNEYA COULTERI IN CALI. Trees, golden-leaved 1. 1. Jog 
JMITE JUNE—VIIL., A... en OF, Narcissus Butter-Scotch, ... sa Pn LOL FORNIA ... ia a4 Ree se» 008 Zauschneria californica |... see ¥: FOU 


Making a Kitchen Garden 


UCH has been written lately on the 
subject of garden design as applied to 
pleasure grounds, but the kitchen gar- 
aas received but scant attention. In the 
ation of a garden of this kind mistakes 
yften made, and if care is not taken the 
may remain comparatively sterile for 
or three years. It appears a very easy 
er to form a good kitchen garden out of 
a site as a grass field, all that appears 
sary being to trench it over, placing the 
pit at the bottom of the trench and the 
m at the top. Now this is where the 
uke is made, for un- 
he ground should be 
rally good to a fair 
1, this turning of 
soil upside down to 
depth of 18 inches 
feet may end in 
re. What is wanted 
fair depth of fertile 
Decaying turf, as 
ardeners know, is a 
house of food for 
ing crops, although 
is respect it is not 
yS a universal bless- 
for often it is the 
» of root-eating in- 
| particularly wire- 
1, which is often to 
und in new gardens 
ed from grass land. 
the first place, it 

be seen whether 
and requires drain- 
as it is better that 
should be done be- 
the soil is disturbed. 
lage plays an im- 
nt part in the well- 
mee. crops. Land 
is ill-drained will 

produce — satisfac- 
crops, as_ besides 
ng the soil in a cold 
through its water-logged condition, it 
nts that aération so necessary for the 
loing of the different subjects that it 
be called upon to produce. It is 
ishing how backward the crops are on 
cold, undrained soils when compared 
those on well-drained ground. It there- 
ehoves those who may have the forma- 
fa kitchen garden to first see to the 
ige. The carrying out of such work 
not he referred to in this article, as the 
tion of the ground decides such work. 
age, however, must be well done, so 
arate can have a free course. The 
should commence now, so that the turf 
écay before cropping takes place in the 


spring. Not that general cropping is the 
best for the first season at any rate. A crop 
of Potatoes is the best the first year, this 
getting the soil into good order for the fol- 
lowing season’s cropping. At any rate, 
early Potatoes might be planted, and these 
could be got off in time to allow of the plant- 
ing of winter vegetables. All these things 
have to be taken into consideration, as very 
often people with limited experience are 
under the impression that the soil can be 
quickly got into condition for the reception 
of quite small seeds. Whether manure. or 


The borders of this pleasant kitchen garden are edged with Santolina 
(Lavender Cotton), Lavender, and China Roses for cutting 


other correctives should be added at the time 
of trenching will, of course, depend upon 
circumstances. It is plain that anything 
which would tend to improve the working of 
the soil, and also its fertility, will have its 
due effect upon the crops which will follow. 
If the soil be clay, anything which could be 
added to ensure its free working will cer- 
tainly be of great benefit, as very often such 
soils are often incapable of producing the 
crops they should on account of being too 
heavy. As we all know, a free use of 
manure if obtainable is of great advantage ; 
so also are burned or charred soil, garden 
refuse, and last, but not least, road 
scrapings This last is a capital corrective 


where good material can be had, as it is 
composed of a fair percentage of gritty 
matter, which tends to keep the soil open. 
How it should be used will, of course, de- 
pend upon the quantity at disposal. When 
there is plenty of any of the materials men- 
tioned, one and all may be worked into the 
soil as the work proceeds, leaving a fair 
dressing of the best, such as decayed manure 
and refuse for forking into the surface in 
the spring. If there should be very little, 
and manure in particular, it had much better 
be reserved for working into the surface in 
the spring, so as to add 
to the surface fertility 
for the immediate bene- 
fit of the crops which 
may follow. By com- 
mencing the work now 
the decay of the turf will 
commence, and the sur- 
face be opened up to the 
action of the winter 
frosts and snow, so that 
all will be in readiness 
for spring cropping. 
What has to be con- 
sidered at the present 
time is the keeping of 
the most fertile soil at 
the top and the burying 
of the turf sufficiently 
deep to cause decay, but 
yet not too far from the 
surface, although deep 
enough to keep it from 
growing through. What 
is known by gardeners 
as bastard trenching is 
the best to adopt, 
although it will differ 
slightly on account of 
the growing turf. In 
the ordinary course of 
bastard trenching the 
top soil in its entirety is 
kept on the surface, the 
bottom being forked over, at the same time 
adding manure. Any attempt at deep 
trenching, such as the old system of three 
spits, turning it upside down, would only 
result in failure, and very likely, as previ- 
ously hinted, would make the surface soil 
sterile for some time to come. 

In commencing the work take out a 
trench 3 feet wide, as there is nothing like 
having ample room for working, cramped 
trenches preventing the work from being 
carried out expeditiously. The turf should 
be taken off first to the depth of 2 inches, 
not more, and, of course, it will be the same 
with each succeeding trench. Now take out 
a good spit of the top soil, and take this and 
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also the turf from the first trench to where 
the work will finish. The bottom soil should 
now be forked over, adding the correctives 
and also the top turf of the next trench, and 
on to this place the next spit of soil, which 
from being immediately under the turf will 
be in a fertile state. The work should be 
carried on in this way ‘until. the whole is 
finished. By the following spring this top 
soil will be well broken down, and into this 
should be lightly forked the manure and 
burned refuse. If it could be so managed 
to crop it with Potatoes it would be all the 
better for the succeeding crops. Potatoes 
clean the soil, and the planting, hoeing, 
moulding up and so forth get the soil into 
good working order. If the whole could be 
turned over again in 12 months’ time there 
would be a good depth of pulverised soil. 
If any constituents, such as lime, should be 
lacking, these could also be added. 

As regards the preparation of the soil for 
the orchard, it will depend entirely upon the 
class of trees it is intended to plant. For 
instance, if the orchard is to be on grass and 
the trees which it is intended to plant are 
standards, then only stations need be formed 
at the distance apart decided for the trees. 
On the other hand, if the orchard is to be 
mixed and to include small fruits as well, 
then the whole should be treated as advised 
for the kitchen garden. Stations for stan- 
dards are generally formed about 6 feet over, 
and to the depth of 18 inches or 2 feet. The 
whole of the soil should be taken out, taking 
care when it is returned that the good soil 
is kept on the surface, the turf being placed 
just beneath the roots. The turf as it de- 
cays will feed the roots, as if placed too far 
down and the subsoil should be of an in- 
different description it is apt to attract the 
roots downwards. If any correctives are 
needed they should be added at the filling-in. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


National Bulb Society 


The Council of the National Gardens Guild 
and friends have decided to form a National 
Bulb Society to encourage and extend the 
cultivation and exhibition of bulbs through- 


Romneya Coulteri 
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out Great Britain, more especially in indus- 
trial centres. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. 
A. K. Lock, 9,- Gower Street, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1. 


National Chrysanthemum Society 

The great show of this special Society is to 
take place in the old hall of the Royal. Horti- 
cultural Society, Vincent Square, West- 


= 
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minster, S.W., this week, and will be fully 
reported in our next issue. A good display 
is anticipated, and there is little doubt tha 
the Golden Flower will be seen at its best o 
this occasion. It is an event many flower 
lovers look forward to, and the display j 
generally regarded as _a fitting conclusion 4 
the long series of special shows staged in thi 
fine hall throughout the year. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but 


the Editor is 


not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Romneya Coulter in California 


N the August 18th number of GARDENING 

InLustrateD ‘G, J.’’ suggests Romneya 

Coulteri for warm, sandy locations. In its 
native heath Romneya Coulteri is found 
growing in the hot cafons of Southern Cali- 
fornia in company with the graceful flery- 
tipped wands of Pentstemon cordifolius, 
Delphinium — cardinale, Ceanothus, and 
Diplacus (Mimulus) in variety, and other 
shrubs that clothe the cafion sides and serve 
as retainers of soil and moisture. 

The Matilija Poppy, by which name 
Romneya Coulteri is known, is especially 
abundant further south and in Lower Cali- 
fornia. Here it has long been in use with 
the Indians, who prize it for its medicinal 
qualities. 

The blooms of this splendid shrub show to 
particular advantage when growing on sandy 
wastes and desert-like places together with 
the striking scarlet flaming swords of the 
Ocotillo (Fouquioria — splendens). The 
“ coach whip ”’ would probably be difficult to 
srow in England as it is never found far 
from hot and dry desert mesas, but such 
companions of the Matilija Poppy as men- 
tioned above, as well as Dicentra chrysantha, 
Lathyrus — splendens, Nicotiana glauca, 
Trichostema lanatum, and some of the 
Manzanitas (Arctostaphylos) would doubtless 


be just as accommodating in poor sandy soils 
as Romneya Coulteri itself. 

Seed of Romneya Coulteri requires a long 
period for germination, and sometimes 


from the hot oanons of California 


springs into life two or three years after soy 

ing. It is said that the seed from cultivate 

plants germinates more readily than that fro 

wild shrubs. LresTeER ROWNTREE. 
Carmel, California, U.S.A. 


Medlar jelly 


Medlar jelly made according to this recei 
is in flavour like the best Guava jelly a1 
quite its equal as a preserve. The fru 
should be fully ripe, in the same condition 
when used for dessert. Prepare the frui 
and boil them with enough cold water 
cover them, and to every two dozen Medla 
allow the thin rind and strained juice of hi 
a Lemon. Boil well and strain without a 
pressure, then put the juice in the pan wi 
its weight of sugar, and add more strain 
Lemon juice in the proportion of one Lem 
to every 50 Medlars. Boil and keep skimm« 
The jelly should be quite clear; if the le: 
sediment is put in it will fail in this respe 
Time, about 13 hours. Great care should 
taken that it does not burn. C. Gap. 


Roses that flourish 


The Rose-planting season is at hand, < 
perhaps notes from one who, departing fr 
the advice he gives to others, is very fond 
trying new varieties may be helpful 
others. 

Rose-growing with me is not too ea 
because my garden is hedged on three si 
by those of others who cultivate big trees : 
pay little attention generally. I consider 
varieties, therefore, which do well with 
are likely to flourish wherever Roses can 
srown, and the following 12 sorts may al 
lutely be depended upon :—Hugh Dicks 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Mme. Butter 
Ophelia, Shot Silk, Betty Uprichard, } 
C. W. Edwards, Maud Cumming, 
Henry Bowles, Miss Willmott, Fra 
Gaunt, and last, but by no means least, | 
good old sort Mons. Joseph Hill. I we 
much like to know whether there is 
Rose of its colour which beats it, or is, 
deed, equal to it for all-round excellence. 

I have tried a great number of 
Pernetiana varieties, but without any ex 
tion their lives are short. They all die t 
with me. Some last two seasons and a 
three, but no more. I have, therefore, 
them up, beautiful though many of them 

Foreign-grown Roses should be tabo 
Even the varieties mentioned may not do % 
and the loss of a season’s bloom is very 
appointing. 

Once when holiday-making in Hollat 
visited several Rose nurseries and everyt 
was in wonderful bloom and looked 
tempting. As I can resist everything ex 
temptation I fell, and ordered three eac 
eight varieties. After the spring pr 
they all failed to produce anything but w 
spindly shoots, and as they made no 
growth worth cultivating they were P’ 
up in the autumn and replaced by sit 
British-grown trees, which are still flou 
ing after seven years. 

Auction rooms and 
priced foreign-grown trees. 


stores abound in 
Those who 


H 
. 
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e-growing seriously keep away from 
m, but there are many who patronise 
«a simply because the prices are low. A 
ypriced article is not necessarily cheap, 
} one is acting much more wisely if he 
; to a good British nursery and pays the 
/prices they charge for trees which will 
}prove disappointing. F. Davipson. 
iondon, N.W. 2. 


at is wrong with Grape cultivation 
in England? 


SHOULD like to pass one or two re- 
aarks in reply to your correspondent’s 
tticle, ‘‘ What is Wrong with Grape 
vation in England? ’’ page 666. The 
es are few and far between to-day where 
time and labour can be afforded for the 
kk in growing for exhibition purposes. It 
ot the technical knowledge that is lack- 
on the part of many private gardeners. 
ly of the younger gardeners to-day, that 
hose who pulled through the Great War, 
men who served under some of the best 
pe growers in England. Were they given 
opportunities to exhibit Grapes they 
Id not be found very far behind the old 
sol. However, I for one will do my best 
. that the opportunity is at hand, and, all 
g well, I will exhibit at the next R.H.S. 
it Show in the Grape class. J. W. F. 
higwell.- 
= in the letter on page 666 ‘‘ Atsop ”’ 
: what is wrong with Grape cultivation 
England, and severely criticises those 
wn recently at the R.H.S. Fruit Show. 
id not see the show, but it strikes one 
if the Grapes exhibited there were such 
h as he suggests it is a matter of some 
ider that the exhibitors responsible had 
temerity to show their bunches at all, 
‘cially in view of the statement that the 
ority were not fit to send to the. table. 
» can hardly imagine responsible gar- 
ers risking their reputations by showing 
xish. No doubt a tour of various estab- 
ments up and down the country would 
Ww that Grapes are grown as well now as 
ny other time. Surely, the question as to 
it is wrong with the cultivation of Grapes 
England does not arise simply because 
xe on show in London were not up to 
itch in the critical eye of the writer of the 
re in question. The Grapes under 
icism represent but a very small fraction 
those grown by private gardeners in 
land, very many of whom do not exhibit 
‘results of their labour and skill at any 
WV, but who do turn out excellent Grapes. 
1 gl are not encouraged to show their 
luce, and many others are not in love 
1 showing for various reasons. One 
Id not have to grow and send in for 
ert many Grapes of indifferent quality 
ind oneself on the unemployed list. I 
» no doubt that the standard of Grape 
ivation in general is as high as ever it 
, mm spite of what ‘‘ AZsop’’ has to say. 
vould be interesting to know what some 
hose exhibitors think about it. 
AN ENGLISH GARDENER. 

— The pungent criticism of the Grapes 
bited at this year’s R.H.S. Show will 
bubtedly flutter the dovecots of our 
‘w-eraftsmen in England. Such a scath- 
indictment it has seldom been my lot to 
. “Gross mismanagement,’”’ ‘ Faulty 


ition,” ‘* Want of technical know- 
ie.” The exhibits summed up as 
ash.”” Well may English Grape-growers 


’ to be delivered from critics such as 
isop,”’ at page 666 in the issue of October 
'. I would like to point out to that.dis- 
itled gentleman that exhibitions are not 
ays the best places at which to see good 
pes, nor at any time ought exhibits to be 
Mas a criterion. Admittedly, it is not 
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Vinery at Grange Court, Chigwell 


exactly correct on the part of exhibitors to 
put up inferior samples, but it must be re- 


membered, after all, that exhibitors are a 
minority. Many very excellent growers do 


not compete. They may not be allowed to 
do so, they may feel diffident about their 
chances of success at important shows like 
that of the R.H.S., or they may, like some of 
us older craftsmen, have had their share of 
the corn and of the oil of exhibiting, and be 
content to pass on the torch to younger 
hands. I do consider ‘‘ Aésop’s’’ remarks 
to be rather too sweeping in character. In 
spite of their alleged present-day inferiority 
as Grape-growers I am convinced—I know— 
that there are many English gardeners whose 
technical skill and practical knowledge of 
Grape-growing are second to none. The ex- 
ample shown by, for instance, ‘‘ Goodacre, 
of Elvaston,’’ is one which will be followed, 
and, followed successfully, by -the rising 
generation of English gardeners, even as 
young Scottish gardeners are inspired by such 
names as those of MacIndoe, Kirk, or 


Stewart. I feel certain that the strictures of 
‘« Asop ”’ will bring out a spirited protest 
from English gardeners. Meantime, we 


‘this side the border’? bask complacently 
in the cheering rays of ‘‘ A¢sop’s ’’ approba- 
tion and admiration of the Grapes at Edin- 
burgh. It is good to know that one critic, 
at least, is ready to admit that, after all, some 
good may come out of Nazareth. 

A ScortisH GARDENER. 


Rosa laxa as a stock for Roses 


It is with considerable diffidence that 1 
reply to the article under the nom-de-plume 
of ‘© A Scottish Gardener ’’ in your issue of 
October 20th on the subject of R. laxa as a 
stock for Roses. In British horticulture 
there are those who have devoted a lifetime 
to the study of the Rose; there are those who 
have left no stone unturned to enable growers 
to have good results from their Rose plants 
in their gardens; there are those who have 
conducted long, expensive, and extensive ex- 
periments to this end, and their endeavours 
have. not been without success nor yet have 
they been unappreciated by discerning and 
thinking rosarians. But ‘‘ A Scottish Gar- 
dener ’? condemns in a sweeping manner a 


very worthy and much valued stock as a 
fraud, and so stigmatises those who sell it 


and recommend it to their customers as 
rogues. In a word, he accuses them of dis- 
honesty. I wish I could think that he had 


given even a tithe of the experiment or 
thought to this subject that I know others 
have done. He began with a _ prejudice. 
Has he not written: ‘‘ Against my better 
judgment, a few years ago I was induced to 
plant some hundreds of H.T. Roses all upon 
the Laxa stock ’’? ‘The italics are mine. 

Is he sure he got Roses on R. laxa to begin 
with? Can he tell us the history of this 
stock? Does he know what it is? 

May I state that the suckering experience 
of your contributor is not that of others. 
His experience of the roots is not that of 
others. I have had hundreds of thousands 
of Roses under my observation all over the 
country for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
the suckering described by your correspondent 
has not been the experience of others. The 
roots, too, of the true R. laxa will stand dry- 
ness better than those of any other stock, and 
I can write of their successful export and 
subsequent success in practically every Rose- 
growing country in the world. There is an 
ignorant delusion, apparently shared by ‘‘ A 
Scottish Gardener,’’ that R. laxa produces 
large plants for sale as quickly as possible. 
His words. are, ‘‘ roots of R. laxa may be 
viewed with complacency by nurserymen 
whose object is to turn out saleable plants 
as quickly as possible.’’ As a matter of fact, 
the opposite is the truth. 

Why this hostility to nurserymen? Ac- 
cording to your correspondent, those who use 
R. laxa are perpetrating a fraud upon their 
customers; their sole desire is to turn out 
large plants as quickly as possible withovt 
any heed for their reputation. He must have 
been singularly unfortunate in his dealings. 
I am connected with a finm which has some 
little reputation for its Roses; IT know what 
other firms of like repute are doing. And 
one thing I do know, it is that extensive 
experiment is being carried out, year in, year 
out, in an endeavour to ascertain what 
stock will give the best results to customers. 
The whole endeavour centres round the fact 
that an article is wanted which will give the 
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best and most lasting results in gardens 
throughout the country. The aim is to 
popularise the Rose. ‘‘A Scottish Gar- 
dener ’? may write what he likes upon the 
other side of the question. I am giving him 
my experience of a quarter of a century. 

‘‘ Laxa stock is a fraud.’’ Well, if it is 
the worthless entity as described by your 
correspondent why do some nurserymen pay 
about 100 per cent. more for it than they do 
for the hopeless conglomeration of stocks 
known as seedling Briar? That is a fact, 
The reply is, because some of us have found 
that it gives unbounded satisfaction. The 
same results from the nurseryman’s point of 
view, that is, the nurseryman of “‘A 
Scottish Gardener,’? who has no regard for 
what results his customers may get, may be 
obtained at half the cost if he used seedling 
Briar or Rugosa. But some honest nursery- 
men who. specialise in Roses have discovered 
that by paying a little more for their raw 
material they can turn out an article. which 
commands the attention and respect of their 
customers: It is by this means that progress 
is made. 


Finally, 


I may say that R. laxa has been 
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stock I say nothing, never having grown 
Roses on it, and having avoided it owing to 
the unreliable reputation it always seems to 
have. 

But without doubt soil, climate, and 
methods of culture have at least as much, if 
not more, bearing upon success or failure as 
have the various stocks, and were I to at- 
tempt to establish a Rose garden which 
would be as near perfection as possible | 
should not exclude any one stock altogether, 
but should choose my stocks according to 
what experience and trial had taught me 
were best suited to individual Roses. 

As regards the plague of ‘suckers ”’ from 
which ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ’’ has suffered 
so severely, I am certain that, in the cases of 
Rugosa, Laxa, and Manetti, at least, the 
stocks had nothing whatever to do with it. 
Soil and culture are, I am sure, from frequent 
observation, almost, if not quite, wholly re- 
sponsible for the presence or absence of 
suckers. Only occasionally does one appear 
with me here, and though I have never been 
greatly troubled with them I have known 
heavier soils than this tend to produce more. 
And certainly between the three stocks men- 


Flowers of the Chincherinchee (Ornithogalum thyrsoides), 
native of South Africa 


the means of making Rose-growing a 
pleasure to hundreds of people, and | have 
had gratifying expressions of approval in 
regard to it. It is a costly stock, but it has 
been found to be worth the money. I would 
much rather have left this subject alone when 
published over the signature of ‘* A Scottish 
Gardener,’’? but when fraud is attributed to 
those who extol the Laxa stock I take the 
liberty of replying. GroRGE M. Taybor. 
Edinburgh. 


As in many other details in the cul- 
ture of the Rose, individuality is the essential 
point. Because one Rose is all that it should 
be on, say, Rugosa stock, it does not follow 
that the next five will be equally satisfactory 
on the same stock. I have particularly 
noticed that certain Roses are better on one 
stock, others on another, and therefore I 
believe that it is impossible to ‘‘ generalise ”’ 
with any degree of accuracy when consider- 
ing the merits or otherwise of the various 
stocks in use. For this reason I would, from 
my own experience, hesitate to condemn alto- 
gether any one of the stocks mentioned, 
though I consider Manetti the least desirable 
as a general rule. Of the De la Grifferaie 


tioned there is no difference whatsoever in 
the tendency to produce them in identical soil 
and under the same conditions and methods 
of culture. 

Is it possible that ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ 
has, as many others have, provided himself 
with a whole crop of suckers by cutting 
away those that appear instead of pulling 
them off at their origin, or, in the case of 
those on standards, rubbing them away 
when quite small? 

There is no surer way of increasing one’s 
crop of good, healthy suckers than by 
cutting them away, as, be it said, it is so 
frequently and erroneously suggested one 
should. 

In any case it appears to me, as, no doubt, 
to ‘* An English Amateur,’ that the percent- 
age of losses and failures and faults in Roses, 
judging by Mr. Blair’s experiences and ‘‘ A 
Scottish Gardener’s ’’ troubles, is far higher 
with them than with us. [2S 

Grassington, Skipton, Yorks. 


‘© A Scottish Gardener’s ’’ criticism 
on the above subject is an interesting and 
severe one. Not having any extensive ex- 
perience of R. laxa I cannot say much about 
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it. For many years I have grown R. rugoss 
with satisfaction, No doubt it has faults, bu; 
hardly deserves the title of ‘‘ a fraud.” |, 
my opinion it has some merit; were it not ¢ 
the Rose-growing public certainly wouk 
have banned it long ago. 

R. rugosa is an easily grown and earl 
maturing stock, very suitable for a light soil 
and especially useful to the small grower of 
say, six dozen or seven dozen Rose bushes 
producing a good number of blooms of a ia 
size. (I might say if I were going in fo 
exhibition work I would certainly bud On : 
different stock.) No doubt we have to 3 
some ‘‘ suckering ’’ at times, but that is 6 
little trouble, considering the ten time 
greater trouble we Rose growers are subjec 
to. 

Continental growers used R. rugosa lon, 
before the English growers, who viewed | 
with contempt, and would not touch unt 
the day of the weeping standard Ros 
dawned and we found out that the Dog Ros 
would not give the requisite length of stem 
but that R. rugosa would. 

It is now commonly used, more especial] 
because of the shortage in Briars, both fe 
dwarfs and standards ; besides it is cheaper. 

Having already mentioned the fact of k 
rugosa being easily raised from cuttings an 
encouraged to run up to a height of 6 feet ¢ 
7 feet, and now that the weeping standar 
of the Wichuraiana type are in deman 
there is no other stock upon which we ca 
depend to attain the required height. — 

Another thing, it may be news to the fe 
to know that some Roses do better on } 
rugosa than any other stock. 


AN IrtIsH AMATEUR. 


Chincherinchee 


OME time ago queries as to this stran; 

bulb appeared in your paper, and havyir 

had experience of it I venture to recoui 
it. Originally I was given by a lac 
friend two small bulbs which she had r 
ceived from South Africa, of the culture | 
which she had not the faintest idea. 1 wi 
in a similar plight, but, concluding that thi 
should be amenable to treatment, lil 
Freesias, I potted them up, and in due cour 
they sprung into growth in a cold gree 
house. For months they plodded on, and 
length a spike of some 4 feet grew up, whic 
as time dragged on, became fringed wi 
blossom, which, after fully nine months fro 
the planting, each bore a single inflorescen 
some 23 feet long. This continued unit 
paired for months, when, as winter was 4 
proaching, I cut the blooms, and they 1 
mained quite fresh for months in water. T) 
strangest part is the sequel, so far. 11 
potted the bulbs, now over a year ago, al 
until a week ago they remained quite gree 
though I had dried them off (as wi 
Freesias). Curiosity to see the thing out i 
duced me to keep on the experiment, wi 
the result that, as I have stated, after th 
length of time they seem to have taken on 
new lease of life, with what eventuality 
am unable to guess. I wonder whether a 
of your readers have had an experience 
the Chincherinchee similar to me; if so 1t 
assuredly a freakish flower, and if it repee 
its former procedure would take at least f0 
years to produce its second bloom. 

I may add that it has not produced 4) 
offset bulbs, and throughout its long hibern 
tion the roots remained fresh and grow!) 
despite my attempts to ‘‘ dry off.” ; 

In the hope that my experience of | 
vagaries may interest growers of this rea 
beautiful bulb, and perhaps elicit a me 


‘'successful method of treatment, I send t 


note, with apologies for its length. J 
** CARLO. © 


ws 
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Tender plants 

ince my note on the above (issue October 
_ page 633) I have had letters from readers 
ing for fuller information, particularly 
}age of the plants. Eucalyptus globulus 
. mentioned in the previous note) are trees 
‘ch must be 50 years old; E. Gunnii we 
ed from seed direct from New Zealand. 
: tree is 11 years old and about 20 feet 
4. Drimys aromatica is a shrub about 
et, which has been growing on its present 
| for 10 years. Daphne indica is a small 
ub at present. It is planted on the north 
‘ of a rock in a sheltered part of the rock 
den and has been out two years. The 
jistemons have been outside five years, 
yering twice in that period. These were 
ied from seed direct from Australia, 
ated out from 48 size pots in May, 1923. 
‘pentaria californica is a nice-sized shrub 
tered from mostly all winds, and has seen 
, winters here. Hydrangea Sargentiana we 
‘win sheltered woodland. Other informa- 
asked for is the maximum of frost. We 
ily reach 15 degs. at any time, 5 degs. 
ig a fair average. All the shrubs receive 
air amount of sunshine in summer, but 
‘mostly on sites where in winter time they 
} only receive sun about mid-day, and then 
+ for a short period. We candidly believe 
jer shrubs are best without the early sun 
a frosty morning, and choose sites, when 
sible, to meet this requirement. Other 
ler subjects growing here and not men- 
ved before are Dracaena australis, Clero- 
‘dron foetidum (in bloom now), Eupa- 
um Weinmannianum (also in bloom now), 
lisya ternata, Phormium tenax, Pitto- 
yum Mayii and Buchanani, and this year 
are trying P. Tobira. R. Moore. 


horpe Hall Gardens, 
Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex. 


Zauschneria cafitfornica 


have read Mr. Markham’s letter with 
ih interest, as this year the bloom of 
-schneria californica has surpassed itself 
plendour. The brilliant vermilion flowers 
e lit up my little r@ckery at a time when 
yur was badly needed. 

ow, last year there was not a single 
‘sQm to be seen, due, I think, to the sun- 
‘ summer, so the plant seems to me a 
le capricious. I had almost made up my 
}d to discard it. 

vith me the plant increases fairly rapidly, 
> I have no difficulty in propagating it 
(a division of the roots put into the open. 
jae drawback, I think, is in the very 
tle stems, which break easily in rough 
ids. Cepric C. UNDERHILL. 


andway, St. Thomas’s Hill, 
| Canterbury. 


Narcissus Butter-Scotch 


his was a dainty, rich-looking seedling 
i I showed at Vincent Square last spring 
' rather remarkable in its colouring, the 
‘anth being deep yellow and the cup 
‘ng orange paling out towards the rim. 
Is latter fact rendered the flower rather 
‘sual in appearance and prompted several 
(her raisers to ask me its parentage. 
iE I could not give offhand, but I have 
te looked it up. Years ago I crossed King 
ted with Homespun and saved the best of 
1 resulting batch of seedlings, which I 
ies Jamboree. Butter-Scotch is a cross 
veen Jamboree (seed) and Crimson Braid 
len). F. Herpert CHAPMAN. 


| Disappearing plants 


‘ subject of disappearing plants would 
indeed, a painful one did we not know 
| while that Sir Galahad of Horticulture, 
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Mr. Clarence Elliott, is with us it is a remote 
possibility. Let a rumour but raise its head 
that some precious plant of olden days is 
about to vanish from our gardens when lo! 
a clatter of heels, a cloud of dust, and the 
rescue from death (or worse) is effected. 

I am particularly grateful for the three 
Chrysanthemums which Mr. Elliott has 
brought back to us and which he has, per- 
haps, not very happily named Little Old 
Claret, L. O. Yellow, and Little Bronze 
Button. The first-named I fancy I saw in 
Hyde Park recently. Did Mr. Hay arrive at 
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can be equally commended. As pot plants 
they are ideal and will last for six weeks 
indoors. 5B. 


Polygonum equisetiforme 


VERY pretty and interesting plant 
which has been flourishing for several 
weeks is the above, which comes from 

the Mediterranean region. Unlike the coarse, 
rampant growing forms of the Knot Wort 
family, this plant bears a most elegant and 
refined appearance. Its ever-green wire-like 


Polygonum equisetiforme 
Evergreen wire-like growths furnished with tiny white flowers 


the scene of rescue simultaneously with Mr. 
Elliott, and, if so, what happened then? 
However, we need not trouble about what 
may have been a very painful scene, but re- 
joice in three very charming and_ useful 
October plants. Their dwarf and compact 
nature and their clear colour and almost 
eternal life when brought into the house 
make them most valuable. The Claret is, 
perhaps, a little ‘‘ young ”’ as far. as colour 
is concerned, showing too much red, but it 
blends well, strange to say, with the yellow, 
and a few golden autumnal leaves are well 
placed with it. The bronze and yellow share 
the long-lasting qualities of the claret, and 


growths, absolutely devoid of leaves, shoot 
up to a height of 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches, and 


although scarcely more than one-eighth of an 


inch in thickness stand quite erect, and 
throughout August and September become 
prettily furnished with tiny white flowers 
from ground to tip. Picture a stout cluster 
of rushes flowering all up their stems and 
you get some idea of this quaint and very in- 
teresting plant. It is a splendid subject for 
the sunny Alpine garden or border, and looks 
very well associated with the Ephedras, 
which it somewhat resembles, but is to my 
mind a plant of greater beauty. 
E. MarkuaM, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


The Caucasian Wing Nut 


HE Pterocaryas, of which about five 

species are cultivated in this country, are 

trees with handsome foliage resembling 
that of a Walnut, to which they are botani- 
cally allied. Like the Walnuts their twigs 
have chambered pith, but they differ from 
all species of Juglans in the fruit which is 
small and winged, hence the name, ‘‘ Wing 
Nut.” 

Pterocarya caucasica which is the species 
most frequently met with in this country, is 
one of the most ornamental hardwoods that 
we have, and when producing, as it often 
does, its pendent female catkins, often a 
foot or more in length, is a very striking 
sight. One of these catkins is shown in the 
illustration. Pterocarya caucasica, which was 
introduced into cultivation early in the 19th 
century, sometimes grows to a large size in 
England. The biggest known tree in England 
is at Melbury, Dorsetshire. Twenty years 
ago this fine tree was go feet high and 11 
feet in girth with a straight, clean bole 15 
feet long. Unfortunately, 1 have not had the 
opportunity of visiting Melbury, and cannot 
say what its present dimensions are. aie 
well-known tree, at Claremont Park, near 
Esher, is a noble specimen, which has often 
been described and photographed; it has a 
bole no less than 22 feet in girth, dividing into 
eight large limbs, when I measured it in 1922, 
and the foliage spread over an area of nearly 
joo feet in diameter. The height was about 
so feet. Forty years ago the bole was 13 
feet in girth. There are also good trees at 
Tortworth Court, Glos., Linton Park, Kent, 
and Syon. 

It is to be hoped that now the Claremont 
estate is changing hands steps will be taken 
to preserve this and other famous trees there 
from destruction which threatened them. 

A. B. JACKSON. 


Golden-leaved trees 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
there can be no doubt that when planted with 
discretion and in well-chosen positions, trees 
with golden foliage are capable of producing 
some of the most pleasing and varied effects 
in the landscape, that without their use it 
would be almost impossible to bring about. 
I am not now referring to the many sickly, 
parti-coloured trees and shrubs that are now 
so widely cultivated, but to the more healthy 
and vigorous-growing section, where fine, 
sturdy specimens on their own roots are to 
be found. 

The effect produced by clumps of the 
golden Elder, jutting out here and there with 
bigger masses of some of the more pendent- 
branched Willows in an old-fashioned garden 
in the south of England will not be easily 
forgotten, for the thought at once occurred to 
me what pleasing and charming combina- 
tions we are capable of bringing about by 
wise discrimination in the use of golden- 
leaved trees and shrubs. A_ well-developed 
specimen of, say, the variegated-leaved Syca- 
more when suitably planted is capable of im- 
parting a particular line of beauty to the 
position in which it is growing. Then there 
are some of the silvery-leaved Maples, that 
are curiously beautiful if happily placed with 
regard to their surroundings. 

But to return to the golden conifers, which 
constitute a distinct branch of trees and 
shrubs with parti-coloured foliage; we have 
several that are full of interest and of great 
value for the contrast they afford to the 
general run of our green-leaved kinds. The 
golden variety of the Chinese Juniper 
(Juniperus chinensis aurea) has, perhaps, no 
rival amongst trees of its kind, the depth of 
tint, which only seems to be augmented by 
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Fruiting catkin of Pterocarya caucasica 


the heat of summer, being pronounced and 
pleasing. Then Retinispora plumosa aurea, 
R. obtusa aurea, and R. pisifera aurea are 
all worthy of cultivation, the colour of foliage 
being rich and constant. Thuja occidentalis 
aurea and Cupressus Lawsoniana lutea are 
also well worthy of note, and when _ well 
placed they are distinct and effective. Even 
the golden-leaved form of the Highland Pine 
(Pinus sylvestris aurea) has a charm of its 
own, and is always a welcome tree when 
growing in the shrubbery or woodland. Of 
our common Spruce Fir there is a very pretty 
and distinct golden variety in Abies excelsa 
aurea, the bright bronzy-yellow of the young 
growths rendering it a tree of surpassing 
beauty. 

These, with the golden Yew (Taxus 
baccata aurea), are about the best of the 
conifers that come under the class now being 
noticed, and when they are judiciously 
planted and have formed fairly sized speci- 
mens, their beauty is certainly very unusual 
and not to be despised. 


Making hedges 


I was very pleased to read, a few weeks 
ago, a very interesting contribution in Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED on the above subject, 
and the beginner who follows the instruc- 
tions therein given as to preparation for 
planting and after-treatment will not fail to 
be satisfied with the result, for a thoroughly 


good hedge well furnished from bottom to ~ 


top is an interesting feature of the garden. 
I have sometimes heard the remark, ‘‘ Oh, 
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anyone can make a _ hedge.’’ Can they; 
How comes it, then, that we see so many iil 
furnished ones? Lack of preparation an 


attention for a few years after planting te} 
their own tale. It is not pleasant = 
over old, neglected hedges, and when, as j 
the case in this neighbourhood, a forme 
generation had a mania for Elder-plantin 
the situation, for there is no worse plant fo 
a hedge, especially when one wants it as_ 
protection from outside. I have just take 
over an old Elder hedge about 6 feet j 
height that has been very much negleetec 
It has apparently been cut down once abor 
3 feet from the ground,,but is now bad at th 
bottom, with a lot of dead stuff in it. T sha 
have to partially cut it through a bit belo 
the old cut and lay it, cleaning well out a 
the old dead stuff and putting in a fe 
crossed pointed stakes by way of protectio 
until the hedge is again furnished. J do n 
know of anything likely to grow in bai 
spots in the Elder-infested spots unless it w: 
an occasional bit of Blackthorn. 


E. Burret. 


Itea Virginica 


Although this shrub has been in cultiyatio 
for many years it does not appear to t 
well known. It is well worth attention an 
a place in the shrubbery. Given a positio 
fully exposed to the sun, with a retentiy 
loam, enriched with plenty of manure, ap 
abundance of water in summer, it will pr 
duce a wealth of short racemes of blosson 
in July and August, when most oth 
flowering shrubs are over. The colour of tl 
inflorescence is white, and the shrub forn 
a nice compact bush about 5 feet high. 
may be propagated by cuttings inserted — 
the open border in early spring and root ve 
readily. They may also be rooted in a fran 
and transferred to a nursery bed when roote 
and perhaps this is the best and most expet 
tious method of raising a stock. ors 


Cape Heaths 


One is glad to notg that Heaths are aga 
advancing in favour after having been mo 
or less under eclipse. There can be no t\ 
opinions concerning their value in the cc 
servatory, and they are by no means diffic 
subjects. The chief cause of failure may 
traced to faulty watering, for, like all fii 
rooted plants, Heaths are impatient 
drought, although, on the other hand, th 
are equally impatient of over-wateril 
The best way to insure satisfaction is to 
very careful concerning the drainage at | 
time of potting. Heaths require a lig 
airy house, well ventilated and with not | 
much fire-heat at any time. The same 
marks apply to the cultivation of Epacrise 


Transplanting shrubs 


Unless the soil be too dry the present ti 
is quite one of the best for carrying out t 
operation; with a great many of the plan 
at any rate. Perhaps it is even more ! 
portant, when dealing with cold soils 4 
districts, to do the work early in the autun 
for there is still a goodly amount of warm 
left in the soil, and this means a great d 
in the encouragement of new root action. 


Spheralcea acerifolia Nutt 


The plant which received an Award 
Merit at the Royal Horticultural Soeiet 
meeting on August 28th under the name 
Sphzralcea rivularis Torr (see note < 
figure issue September 8th, pages 576 ¢ 
577) was originally described by Nut 
under the name of Sphzralcea acerifol 
and the latter is, therefore, the correct nat 


: 
: 
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Among the hardy flowers 


A ALANNAI 


ants which have a long period of bloom 
of inestimable value in any garden, and 
ve been much pleased with the behaviour 
Yjola Alannah, which has given flowers 
many months and is still in flower in 
ber. It is understood to be one of the 
ids obtained from Viola bosniaca, and 
1 understand, raised at Lissadell. Its 
parent. is that valuable Viola, V. 
uta. It is of compact growth for a 
1 of its class and has small flowers of a 
lilac-purple brightened by a white eye. 
ground colour is, possibly, on the dull 
but the golden eye relieves it greatly, 
taking it all in all, it is a really good 
x flower. Its propagation is very easy, 
part from cuttings, pieces taken off with 
Je bit of root attached will grow readily 
in ordinary garden soil where they are 
ded to remain. I look upon V. Alannah 
good plant for the front of the border. 


EREMURUS" 


aave been greatly impressed for some 
with the grand effect produced by vari- 
jlants of the Eremurus, and have been 
ng inquiries regarding them. I find 
with a good number of people they seem 
le off after a few years, and also that 
‘should have some protection over the 
when newly planted. I have lost some 
they have flowered for a year or two 
others the first winter after planting 
, so I can sympathise with people in the 
position. On the other hand, I know 
‘ns where Eremurus robustus and one 
vo others have lived and flowered for 
, and are still going strong. What we 
to know is the cause of the losses. It 
ve difficult to diagnose the reason of the 
s dying off after some years, but. per- 
‘some experienced grower will give us 
light on the subject. It seems pretty 
‘that the losses during the first winter 
‘planting in autumn are mainly caused 
want of some ashes or litter over the 
_ during the winter months. Many 
us and tuberous plants will survive for 
‘if protected the first winter after plant- 
Another cause of loss may be planting 
avy, retentive soil, and it seems a wise 
to put sand below the curious starfish- 
roots and some all about the crowns. 
a very experienced grower of the 
urus might give us some results of his 


| 
| 
| 


jence. A note of the hardiest species 
varieties would be useful also. So far 
| have learned E. robustus and E. 
‘aicus are about the hardiest. 

INICA. VIRGINICA 

s Speedwell, called sometimes the 


i and sometimes the Virginian Veronica, 
lost imposing plant for the border when 
5 formed a good clump, and rears its 
stems crowned with many spikes of 
*s and clothed with leaves in whorls. 
‘1 understand to be the type has white 
‘s, but there is a variety called caerulea 
(is lavender-blue. Both of these flower 
y or August, and remain in bloom for 
‘time. They are quite hardy, but like 
id and fertile soil, in which they will 
from 4 feet to 6 feet in height. They 
la mice variety at the back of a border. 
sare increased by division and by seeds 
these can be procured. 

t Barr’s Pink 

vas not a surprise to those who know 
sters to find that Barr’s Pink figured 
y at the autumn show of the Royal 
cultural Society. It is in bloom in my 
#2 While this is being written, and came 
lower in September. Whatever in the 
jof new pink Asters of the class to 
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which it belongs—the Novze Anglia one 
may be introduced—I think it must 
hold the field for some time as ‘ the 
best pink Aster yet raised,’’ which is the 
claim of the raisers. I like it better than 
Ryecroft Pink, another good variety, and } 
admire it when associated with the purple 
Thorpe Hall and the older Mrs. J. F. Rayner, 
which seems to have been grown for a num- 
ber of years. Barr’s Pink has a good habit 
and the flowers are of a charming rose-pink, 
the semi-double blooms it bears showing their 
gold and bronze discs in a pleasing and bright 
way. I suppose those of us who have grown 
Michaelmas Daisies for a long time have 
taken note, or should have done so, of the 
many inferior varieties which must make 
place for the newer ones which are a great 
advance indeed. 
AN AMATEUR OF HarDy FLowers. 


Peroffskya atriplicifolia 


EROFFSKYA is a precious plant where 
something of silvery-grey with a strik- 
ing and unusual habit is desired. 


The 
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will give the best results. Before placing in 
the soil, it is advisable to spread a layer of 
rough riddlings or other open material some 
3 inches or 4 inches thick in the bottom to en- 
sure thorough drainage. Make the soil moder- 
ately firm and level. The best cuttings are 
made from firm and not too stout side 
shoots, with no sign of flower-buds showing. 
These should be from 4 inches to 5 inches long, 
and if got with a slight ‘‘ heel ’? so much the 
better, but quite good results are had by 
cutting through just under a joint. Dibble 
in the cuttings firmly some 3 inches apart, 
water well through a rosed can, shut the 
frame close and keep it so for some two or 
three weeks, shading carefully from all sun- 
shine. Later, begin to admit a little air and 
gradually discontinue the shading. Air 
liberally all through the autumn, winter, and 
early spring months, whenever frost is absent, 
for damp is greatly to be feared, during that 
time. 

There are now numbers of fine varieties, 


the following being among the very best :— 
Lord Aldenham, Maurice Gibbs, Lord Huns- 


Peroffskya atriplicifolia 


picture, done in the middle of September, 
shows its spreading habit. The whole plant, 
stems and foliage, is silvery-grey, blending 
in a charming way with the small bluish 
Salvia-shaped bloom. The shoots are cut 
back to the base every year. In early sum- 
mer a quantity of young growths appear, 
some of which may be taken off as cuttings. 


Gane 


Large flowering Pentstemons 

Beautiful and useful as are the bedding 
varieties of the Newbury Gem type, they 
cannot compare for stateliness and richness 
of colouring with the large-flowered or 
florist’s varieties of the Pentstemon.  Al- 
though hardy in the southern counties, it is 
not so in many districts further north, and 
any way, best results are had_ by 
raising the necessary stock from cuttings, 
September being the best time for secur- 
ing these, If only a small quantity are re- 
quired the cuttings can very well be inserted 
in boxes of sandy compost, which are then 
set in a cold frame; but ordinarily a bed of 
this material made up under a cold frame 


don, E. J. Elwes, Mrs. E. Beckett, Blanche, 
George Home, James F. McLeod, John 
Forbes, Lady Northcliffe, Miss Willmott, Mrs. 
Forbes, Crimson Gem, Mrs. Fulford, and 
Daydreams C. Brair. 
Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow, 


Early-flowering Gladioli 


These are always useful alike from a 
decorative point of view and for cutting pur- 
poses, and now that the corms are available 
they ought to be potted up or boxed off in 
sufficient numbers. G. Colvillei alba is, of 
course, most useful; so, too, are Blushing 
Bride and Peach Blossom. I have a weak- 
ness for G. Ackermanni, which is very free. 
These, in pots and boxes, can be forced when 
well rooted. Another good plan is to plant 
these (and Ixias and Sparaxis) thickly in 
beds in cold frames, in which they succeed 
well and provide plenty of material for cut- 
ting just when the later spring bulbs out of 
doors are over. So planted and top-dressed 
annually after flowering, these things will 
go on for a long series of years, 
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Autumn Colouring 


O pen or brush can adequately depict 

the glorious tints that Nature provides 

for us, the naked eye alone giving 
us the true picture or panorama of the 
changing leafage, bark, and berries that can 
be seen in our woods, parks, and by-ways of 
the countryside throughout October and 
early November, providing the weather does 
not set in too boisterous or early frosts 
hasten the fall of the russety crimson and 
golden foliage of the many deciduous trees 
that are scattered throughout the country, 
while many of our evergreens, notably 
Conifers laden with cones containing seeds to 
perpetuate its species or varieties, and the 


Doubtless different kinds of soil has a deal 
of influence here, one very rich causing 
strong growth and coarse foliage which 
seldom has that beautiful glow of colour as 
plants struggling to be a success, as it were, 
in a poor or well-nigh exhausted soil, and 
am inclined to think that such is the key to 
the situation. Respecting the sun’s influence 
on colour of the foliage it is well to remark 
that A. hederacea growing on a wall due 


north colours beautifully with just an hour 
or so of sunshine at setting time. 
the heating of the soil around the roots has 
nearly as much effect as if direct on the 
foliage, but I am wandering from my subject 


Perhaps 


Tulip Tree by the lakeside 
In its autumn hues it is the source of great admiration 


like may be said of the many berry-bearing 
trees and shrubs that yield a host of different 
shades and shape hard to define by the pen 


or brush. 


Among the commoner plants that adorn 
many of the houses, sheds, pergolas, etc., the 
Virginian Creeper is one of the earliest to 
whether it be the close- 
long 
pendulous or trailing shoots of the older A. 
hederacea striving which shall be most effec- 
tive, and this season both appear at their 
very best, probably owing to the dry, sunny 
It has been noted 
that the colouring is more enchanting where 
no artificial watering has been practised, 
although such may not be the cause, but 


attract attention, 


fitting Ampelopis Veitchii or the 


period during September. 


there it is. 


somewhat, yet it is in close relation to this 
variation. 

The Maples give us a choice assortment 
and should be given a position where they 
can be quickly ‘ spotted,’’ well to the front, 
with a dark green background of evergreen 
if possible. The Maples should constitute a 
colony, not just an isolated specimen, while 
species of Azalea, some of them so rich in 
colour at this time of year, should be given 
a like position, Acers in variety, Rosa 
rugosa, Rhus (Sumach) Cotinus or Wig 
Tree sometimes so called, is a most attrac- 
tive shrub just now. There are several 
varieties of these, all more or less beautiful, 
R. Typhina (the Stag’s-horn Sumach) especi- 
ally. Hammellis, Prunus, Mespilus, Pyrus, 
Liquidambar, Liriodendron, and a few others 
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of our choicest shrubs and trees affo 
a variation of colour that cannot 
cause admiration even to many who 
no knowledge of gardening or forest 

Among our common and many nati 


Lime, Chestnut, Sycamore, 
Robinia or False Acacia—all of whi 
their foliage during the next few we 
are a source of pleasure to the ey 
transformation ensues. ; % 
We can turn our attention to the~ 
trees, either in garden or orchard, and | 
our praises over many of the Pears” 
Apples, Plums, Currants, Cherrie 
Gooseberries, all divesting of their s 
garb so that each can better prepare i 
for another year and so replenish itso 
fruit, flower, and foliage according to 
order. 7 
In our woodlands the common Bb 
changes its light green fronds to one of 
and where the Blackberry abounds, rea 
out its long, rambling shoots for asce 
the foliage turning to a bright red, a 
come addition to the golden hue af 
former. * 
As summer decays many are So e! 
with their favourite flowers, _ st 
Michaelmas Daisies, Dahlias, Chr 
mums, and one or two others that still 
their own, fail to seek and enjoy the f 
formation scene of our beautiful lane 
but still a greater number make a poir 
going miles into the country and imbibe, 
were, the beauties Nature provides wit 
scant attention from owner or occupier 
year after year regaling us with sights 
of (the more observant) which never t 
relating to others less fortunate the be 
ful sight of the waning summer among 
great host of trees and bushes. set out, 
were, for the benefit of mankind in gene 


J. May 


Calystegia pubescens fl.-pl., Li 
(Convolvulus japonicus, | 


This double-flowered form of the 
fornia Rose is a fine herbaceous pere 
creeper. Its native habitat is China, J: 
and East Asia, but it succeeds quite we 
a south or south-west wall, where it § 
rapidly to a height of 6 feet. The \ 
irregularly-arranged petals add great 
the attraction of the flower, which is 
rose in colour, and from June @ 
whilst in flower, it is to ‘be highly pi 
its beauty and also for its usefult 
covering any bare walls where it mi 
allowed to climb. a 

The flowers are quite sterile, and f 
gation is effected by the division of the 
in the dormant season. a 

Closely allied to C. pubescens fl.-pl. 
sepium L., a very variable species 
flowers ranging in colour from whit 
and pink, and is altogether an excee( 
pretty and very desirable plant for 4 
and pergola. ll 

Rich, light, and well drained soil is 4 
medium in which to grow these plants 
a top-dressing of old manure in winter 
highly appreciated. . 


Rudbeckia hirta 


Flowering now is this fine @ 
the seeds of which were scattered 
piece of waste ground and raked i 

The plants are about 18 inches hig 
the flowers, which are borne on stiff | 
are of a deep, rich Buttercup yellow ' 
black centre and 3 inches to 4 inches 
it is a very effective autumn flower 
fine subject for cutting. E 


| 
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r certificated Chrysanthemums 


LARGE number of new Chrysanthe- 
mums were submitted to the Floral 
Committee of the National Chrysanthe- 
Society at Essex Hall, Strand, London, 
pon October . 22nd. ‘The  follow- 
arieties received the First-class Certi- 
of this special Society—a_ recognition 
id highly :— 

\ME.—A promising flower suitable for 
et, having rather narrow florets evenly 
Zed, building a full bloom about 5 inches 
meter. Colour, golden-bronze. Shown 
i. H. Shoesmith, Junr., Mayford, near 
ing, Surrey. 

icoON.—A splendid flower for market or 
y decorative use. The florets are fairly 
, building an attractive Japanese bloom 
| 43 inches across. The colour is its 
attraction, and this may be described 
glowing deep chestnut-red. Borne on 
(Stems. Also shown by Mr. H. S. 
mith, Junr. 

VARD PaGe.—This is a large exhibition 
of Japanese incurved form, and is of 
bted good quality. Florets long, 
_and loosely incurved, and of good sub- 
, building a bloom of attractive form. 
jf, ivory-white. Shown by Messrs. 
Luxford and Co., Harlow, Essex. 
AISANDE.—Another good variety for mar- 
The florets are of medium width, 
y twisted at the ends; and of good sub- 
|, building a bloom about 5 inches in 
ter. Colour, bright old gold. Also 
| by Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co. 
va.—This is a promising exhibition 
7. Florets narrow and numerous, 
ig a full bloom of drooping form and 
od depth. Colour, pale silvery-pink 
)a@reamy centre. This variety was 
. by Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co. 
*PHAN.—Beautifully finished blooms of 
ne market sort were submitted. The 
| are rather less than of medium 
fh and are very evenly disposed, build- 
‘ull bloom of good drooping form about 
“es across. Colour, deep pink. This 
ort was described as a sport from the 


qaown variety, Iolanthe. Shown by 
® Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, 


‘-Hounslow, Middlesex. 


‘Y SKETCH.—Another attractive exhibi- 
loom. The florets are broad, loosely 
‘ng, building a flower of Japanese in- 
form of much promise. Colour, rose 
ilvery reverse. Shown by Mr. H. J. 
Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, S.E. 

* Eva Hupp.—This variety was con- 
( by several who were present as one 
most striking novelties, suitable for 
: culture. The florets are of medium 
1 and of good substance, and build a 
\about 5 inches to 6 inches across of 
ive form. The colour is a most bril- 
‘imson, and this colour is enhanced by 
h golden reverse to the florets, as seen 
centre of the flower. Shown by Mr. 
Jones. (See illustration.) 


| 
| 6 
uthern and Midland 
y 

_is such an essential of the kitchen 
ment that every effort must be made 
i: some pickings during the early part 
‘year, so in addition to the roots which 
ave been placed in spare frames it is 
d plan to have a skeleton frame 
lsnent over plants in the kitchen gar- 
; that protection can be given during 
weather, 
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The new Chrysanthemum Miss Eva Hudd 
Colour brilliant crimson, enhanced by the rich golden reverse to the florets 
First Class Certificate, N.C.S. 


F. P. STewarD.—A well-grown plant of 
this variety carrying three excellent exhibi- 
tion blooms was submitted, and in this form 
was most attractive. The florets are fairly 
broad and build a deep flower of good droop- 


ing form ideal for exhibition. Colour, 
beautiful crimson-purple—some say  wine- 
red. I prefer the former description. Also 


shown by Mr. H. J. Jones. 

Ir1s Cross.—This is a chaste and beauti- 
ful Japanese bloom of good exhibition stan- 
dard. The florets are rather narrow and 
build a large deep flower of drooping form, 
reminiscent of the once popular Mme. 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Rhubarb 


When this is freely used it is a good plan 
to deal with a portion of the roots every three 
or four years, and to have the ground in good 
heart for spring planting it should be 
thoroughly dug during the winter and have 
plenty of manure worked into the ground. 
By having the Rhubarb plot arranged in 
sections the newly planted roots and those 
intended for forcing purposes may be treated 
accordingly. From now onwards roots will 
easily respond to forcing conditions provided 


Carnot (white). Shown by Mr. W. Baxter, 
The Gardens, Lockersley Hall, Romsey. 


A few varieties the Committee wished to 
see again were :— 

Roya Gotp.—A good market sort about 
4 inches across. Colour, rich golden-yellow. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. — A_ large exhibition 
Japanese of drooping form. Colour, deep 
golden-bronze. 

MERRIVALE.—Another 
with rather flat 
chestnut-crimson, 


WEEK 


they are lifted and left on the ground for a 
week or so before taking them into the 
Mushroom-house or wherever the forcing 
may be done. 


good market sort 
florets. Colour, brilliant 
Very promising. 

D. B. CRANE. 


Failing any inside accommo- 
dation for bringing on the roots, some tubs 
or pots should be placed over a number, 
afterwards completely covering them up 
with leaves or strawy litter to a depth of 
2.feetitors feet: 


Seakale 


In a warm, moist place this culinary 
delicacy is easily brought along. At regu- 


The Italian Tyrol 
Looking down on Karersee from Latimar 


lar intervals, according to the requirements 
of the place, a number of crowns should be 
placed in deep pots or boxes, working in 
some old potting soil amongst the crowns, 
and this should be kept uniformly moist until 
the heads are fit for use. All light must be 
excluded from these roots during the forcing 
process. ° 
The Torch Lily 

This plant has greatly appreciated this 
season’s spell of sunshine and has flowered 
splendidly. It is not a particularly happy 
subject for a mixed border, but should be 
boldly grouped in front of a shrubbery or 
near a woodland or streamside walk, where, 
perchance, it may be associated with grasses 
such as Eulalias or Pampas, which would 
give its stateliness and rich colouring an 
even more telling effect. Where, owing to 
the coldness of the soil, losses of these plants 
are experienced during the winter, iteis a 
good plan on the approach of severe weather 
to tie all the growths up to a stake, inter- 
twining some dry Bracken at the same time. 
A covering of leaves and Bracken over the 
roots should also be helpful. 


Water garden 

Whilst a number of the plants associated 
with this garden are better left alone for 
spring replanting, if this is necessary, there 
are quite a lot which may be safely dealt 
with when conditions are favourable, right 
up to the time when severe weather stops it. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Senecio 
Veitchianus, Ss Clivorum, Gunneras, 
Lythrums, and Astilbes. In re-grouping or 
re-arranging beds and positions the aim 
should be to carry out such arrangement as 
harmoniously as possible with the natural 
surroundings. The beautiful effect obtain- 
able from the various Cornus and Salix, both 
most suitable plants for this garden, should 
be thought of when assigning positions to 
the various groups. 


Crab Apples 


Do not overlook the planting of these very 
useful and exceedingly handsome _ fruits. 
The spring beauty of the trees when in 
flower rivals many of our choice shrubs, and 
in many cases this is followed in autumn by 
brilliantly coloured fruits, giving them a 
splendid appearance when well placed in a 
shrubbery or other suitable position about 
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the grounds. It is, perhaps, hardly neces- 
sary to touch upon the excellent properties 
of the fruits for making jellies. 


The Damson 


The lateness of this fruit in maturing 
almost enhances its value, I think, as a 
kitchen commodity, prolonging as it does 
the stone fruit season for several weeks after 
the majority of other fruit has passed. On 
account of their hardihood they may be 
safely, and with advantage to other fruit 
trees, planted as guard trees, that is, placed 
on the coldest side of the fruit plantation. 


Early Vines 

Whether grown in pots or in borders, these 
should now receive attention in the matter of 
pruning and cleaning. The structure should 
also be thoroughly cleansed at the same time 
so that all will be in readiness when it is 
decided to restart the plants. The clean- 
ing having been finished, give any neces- 
sary attention to the border, using as the 
chief compost good fibrous loam, whether 
for top-dressing or for making any further 
additions to a partially made border. A 
fairly liberal allowance of old mortar-rubble 
and wood-ash may always safely be added, 
but use artificials of any description with a 
sparing hand. H. TUuRNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
Early bulbs 


If it be desired to have such things as 
Roman Hyacinths and Paper-white Narcissi 
in bloom during the end of November plants 
in the plunging bed ought now to be in- 
spected and the most forward of these 
selected. In any case, root action must be 
vigorous, and for a week or two the pots 
may be placed in a cold frame. Afterwards 
it is merely a question of the amount of 
available heat as to when the spikes will be 
in bloom. It is, of course, advisable to keep 
the pots as near the glass as possible in 
order to prevent weak and spindly growth. 


Early Peach house 

When all the foliage has fallen the trees 
ought to be taken in hand without delay. 
If they have been properly managed very 
little pruning, in the strict sense of the word, 
will be necessary. All the branches must 
be unloosened, washed (if needful with an 
insecticide), and retrained. In the case of 
houses in which the trees are of some age 
the borders may, most likely, require some 
help. The usual way is to remove a few 
inches of the top soil and to replace such 
with an equal bulk of good turfy loam which 
may be reinforced with a ‘little bone-meal or 
basic slag. On the completion of the clean- 
ing and retraining the house should be 
thrown open and all the possible air admitted 
until the time again arrives for putting the 
trees to work. 


Hardy fruit 

Once again the undoubted benefit which is 
derived from thinning hardy fruits has been 
demonstrated, and more especially in the 
case of Apples. Unfortunately, those of us 
who have to deal with orchards find thinning 
to be impracticable, but those who have bush 
trees in less numbers will find that time 
devoted to thinning Apples in their earliest 
stages is time well spent. At the pruning 
time, however, some aid might be given to 


older trees by. thinning out the fruiting 
spurs. Much good has followed this prac- 


tice, and an experienced pruner can run over 
a large number of trees in a comparatively 
short time. At this season, too, the ques- 
tion of supplying nourishment to hardy fruit 


a 


oe 
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trees is worthy of attention. Young tr 
which are growing luxuriantly do not regu 
much, if any, assistance, but trees which ; 
advancing in age and which bear fre 
must be well nourished. Nothing is be 
than top-dressing, and this may cons 
good loam, stable manure, and bones 
mixture. Such a compost is lasting @ 
expensive. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 
These, now in 5-inch pots, must ~ 
as cool as possible. A shelf in a 
from which frost is merely excluded is @ 
good place for them during the™ 
months. <A light vaporising now and) 
will keep aphides at bay. Should ai 
plants show precocious blooms at - 
these may just as well be throws 
pinched plants are never satisfactory. 


The kitchen garden “ 


If early crowns of Seakale be requ 
‘forcing, the necessary number may 
dug up and laid in at the foot of 
order that the foliage may be hast 
maturing. Four-year-old plants, wh 
can be had, are excellent for early work. 
quickly respond to a moderate heat. £ 
plete the earthing of the late Celery witl 
delay—if the soil be too wet ashes can 
used. Full-grown Cos Lettuces may 
injured by frost; these should be tied up : 
if necessary, the lines may be packed 1 
Bracken or with dry leaves. 

W. McGurro 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Campanula barbata, one of the trea 
of the Dolomites 


‘A spire of exquisite china-blue bells, ro 
frail, and delicately poised, spaced well awa 
each other on a rough, inhospitable ste? 


ithe Rosengarten, looking towards 
Latimar 
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Above the KohlIner Hut in the 
Rosengarten 


A DOLOMITE JUNE—VIII. 


§ the way down, trekking across the 
headows without much reference to the 
orkscrewing road, we came upon one of 
lereatest treasures of the trip—we 
j a single bloom of Campanula barbata. 
ispecially crowded part,of the meadows 
jis, jostled by Rhinanthus, Anemones, 
licums, Aster alpinus, thousands of 
artsias, and innumerable other things, 
|tiring nature making it inconspicuous 
ig somuch colour. Down on hands and 
however, after some annual Gentians 
hd caught sight of (probably campestris), 
fere thrust suddenly close to its beauty. 
a spire of exquisite china-blue bells, 
fed, frail, and delicately poised, spaced 
away from each other on a rough, in- 
able stem, with long, thin leaves that 
fistly and barbed, as the name implies, 
iotection of the slender creatures above 
i A spire, that is to say, it should be, 
r plants were not yet fully grown, and 
single bloom was properly expanded. 
it three or four closed and pointed 
| winged and black-veined, peered down 
jhe rosette below, giving great promise 
fat was to come when they should open. 
© last trip we made was down the steep, 
d slopes towards Canazei—westward 
Passo Pordoi—and it served to show 
little grew in the dense forest by com- 
bn with the flora of the meadows. There 
/earpets, of course, of Polygala chame- 
3, patches of Ranunculus montanus, 
Win the open parts, odd Violas and 
mellas, and clumps of Belidastrum 
itall, elongated, and looking like 
own Daisies. There seemed to be 
§specialised woodland flora, indeed, ex- 
the Violas, Pyrolas, and Oxalis 
ella, the last being the common Wood 
l. The Spruces, in fact, make it hard 
my plant not specially adapted to the 
(tions to get along at all in the denser 
(of the forest. The Pyrolas are typical 
‘ea things and are quite happy in the 
ight, so long as they have their damp 
at the slender rootlets to make their 


a 


ications in. Above it they hang great, 
', waxen blooms (a single one on each 


| 


(Concluded from page 677) 


stem in uniflora, which is the smaller and 
commoner one)—saucer-shaped and looking 
demurely down into the Moss. The ovary is 
a great, pale green ball, hanging like a weight 
to the centre of each flower. 

The road has to wind for 6 or 8 miles 
through the forest, so sheer is the descent, 
before it emerges in the valley at the bottom. 
It doubles back again and again almost in 
its own tracks, while the water of the streams 
rushes down in a fraction of the distance. 
Though we found little else in the wood 
itself after getting through the scrub at the 
top, where Rhododendron ferrugineum was 
in flower, yet the scenery was very lovely 
and the woodland cool and refreshing. Near 
the bottom Saponaria ocymoides was ablaze 
in the banks at the side of the road and 
Aster alpinus was flowering with it, an at- 
tractive combination of purple and gold with 
the bright pink. Aster alpinus is very easy 
to collect, easy to grow, and, in fact, an in- 
valuable rock plant, though surpassed now- 
adays by A. Farreri both in size and brilliance 
of colouring. 

The only glimpse we had of Canazei we 


got when the motor coach halted there that 
was taking us back to Bolzano for the home- 
ward journey. On the day of our expedition 
in that direction we had quite enough left to 
do in toiling up to the hotel again—some- 
times winding backwards and forwards by 
the road and sometimes climbing straight up 
the hillside through the Firs. 
F. C. Surtees Rosinson. 


Planting Roses 


The planting of these may be taken in 
hand any time now as soon as they can be 
procured. Should the positions have been 
prepared as previously advised so much the 
better, as the worl may now be the more 
expeditiously carried out. Firm planting is 
an important point to bear in mind, but do 
not plant deeper than has been practised 
previously in the nursery. In exposed posi- 
tions tall bushes should have a stake to pre- 
vent their being blown about in the event of 
gales. It is quite unnecessary to attempt to 
give a list of varieties, for this is entirely a 
matter for individual. taste. 


Alpine meadows near Canazei 
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New 


No fewer than 79 new Dahlias were sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee of the Royal 


Horticultural Society and the National 
Dahlia Society at the Horticultural Hall, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W., on Sep- 
tember 27th last, and of this large number of 
novelties as many as 20 sorts were selected 
for trial at Wisley next year. The names 
and descriptions of those selected were as 
follows :— 


Mrs. WituiamM CLarK. — A_ promising 
Mignon said not to exceed 12 inches in 
height. It is a perfect dwarf sort of the 


Mignon type. Colour, bronzy-cerise. Shown 
by Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, near Birming- 
ham. 

Whee Mp, ele 
flowered sort of 
3 inches in diameter. Colour, scarlet. 

South Down.—A_ noteworthy | Pazony- 
flowered sort having fairly broad florets of 
good length, building a flower quite 5 inches 


McLrop.—This is a_single- 
beautiful fonm, about 


across. Colour, bright vermillion-scarlet. 
Height, 43 feet to 5 feet. ; 

Mrs. Cuas. Hay.—This is a useful addi- 
tion to the Camellia-flowered type, about 
3 inches in diameter. Colour, rich terra- 
cotta-salmon. Dwarf habit. 

Mrs. Linprorp.—Another pretty Dahlia 


of the Camellia-flowered type. Florets fairly 
broad, building a bloom of even form about 
34 inches across. Colour, glowing scarlet. 
Height, 55 feet. 

Mrs. Davip CampBeLt.—An undoubted ad- 
dition to the Camellia-flowered type. Of 
beautiful form, about 3 inches in diameter. 
Colour, old rose, tinted crushed strawberry. 

Mrs. D. INGamELLS.—This is a promising 
white Decorative having fairly broad florets, 
building a bloom some 4% inches to 5 inches 


across. Pure white. 
Estuer. — A useful addition to the 
Collarette section. Florets broad. Colour, 


rosy-purple with white collar. 
good form. 

WarNHAM StaR.—A welcome addition to 
the Star section. The flowers are about 
3 inches across and are borne on erect stems 
of good form. Colour, bright cerise-pink 
with maroon centre. 

GoLDEN Star.—This is a promising addi- 
tion to the Star type of the Dahlia. We have 
too few sorts of a yellow colour, and this 
variety is a bright yellow. Good, erect stems. 
Flowers 3 inches across. 

The above-named nine varieties were 
shown by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Promising, of 
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Selected Dahlias 


TanGLE Woop.—A _ small-flowered Paeony 
Dahlia of good form, about 35 inches to 4 
inches in diameter. Colour, scarlet. A full 
flower. 

Ertka.—This is a promising Collarette, 
having broad reflexing florets, building a 
bloom of good form. Colour, deep velvety- 
maroon with maroon and white collar. The 
flowers are from 43 inches to 5 inches across, 
This and the previous variety were shown 
by Messrs. W. Treseder, Ltd., Cardiff. 

Aitsa.—A___ delightful addition to the 
Charm or small-flowered Pzeony sorts. The 
florets are twisted, and build a flower about 
3x inches across on erect stems. Colour, 
rose ground, flushed gold and crimson. 

Hyprron.—This new Charm sort will be 
much in demand. It is a flower about 
4 inches in diameter having broad florets and 
borne on long, erect stems. Colour, brilliant 


scarlet. 
Jane.—Another beautiful  small-flowered 
Peony. Florets broad, building a flower 


about 4 inches across. Colour, rose, heavily 
flushed crimson. Erect stems. 

Nina.—A charming flower of the Camellia 
form, about 4 inches across. Erect stems. 
Colour, red, flushed orange. 


Leita.—This small-flowered Paeony will 
much in demand for its colour, which m 
be described as cerise-pink with maroon di 
Broad florets. A flower 4 inches across. 

STELLA.—This is a small Decorative Dah 
which is best described as an enlarged fo 
of the well-known and dainty Decorat 
Pink Pearl, and, as such, will be mu 
valued. , 

The six sorts immediately preceding w 
shown by Messrs. E. Burrell, Howe Ho 
Nurseries, Cambridge. . 

Mrs, A. F. Durton.—This is an addit 
to the small-flowered Pzeony section. 1 
florets are broad, and build a flower of 
form about 3% inches to 4 inches acre 
Colour, fiery-orange. ; 

Kitty Liroyp Jones.—This new sort n 
be classified as a giant single. It has bri 
florets and develops a bloom about 4 inc 
in diameter. Colour, fiery-orange. 

This variety and the one immediately { 
ceding it were shown by Mr. A. J. Co 
University Gardens, Reading. 

AnniE Woop.—A useful addition to 
small-flowered Pzony section. Flor 
twisted flowers about 4 inches aor 
Colour, flesh colour with yellow centre, y 
refined. Shown by Mr, A. F. Tofi 
Southampton. D. B. CRant 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants 
be named should send fair ecamples of each— 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of lea 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more th 
four plants should be sent in any one week by | 
some correspondent. Where more than one ki 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers ' 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in differ 
stages of colour and size of the same kind grea 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. 
do not undertake to name more than fi 
varicties at one time. : 


FLOWER GARDEN 


A plant to carpet the ground between 
single Begonias 
(Strix).—Oxalis corniculata rubra, with 
coppery-brown leaves, is very pretty when so 
used, and its seeds may be sown on the sur- 
face immediately the Begonias are planted. 


Another fine plant is Gentiana sino-ornata, ° 


and a third is Linaria pallida, a creeping 
species 3 inches high, which produces 


myriads of large -violet flowers througl 
the summer months. © 


Perennial and annual flax seed — 


(N. N., Worthing).—(1) There are | 
annual and perennial Flax (Linums). 
instance, the Flax (L. usitatissimum) use 
the manufacture of paper and linen 1s 
annual duration, so also is the beautiful 
grandiflorum rubrum, whereas L, nar 
ense, L. perenne, and L, arboreum 


i 
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mial and all first-class border plants. 
es, the egg-shells when crushed up could 
ely fail to improve the soil, and we ad- 
eir use in moderation. 


tment of Campanulas and Ferns 
Edwards).—The proper time to divide 
pot both the Campanulas and Ferns is 
the third week in March, when new 
is just moving. A suitable compost 
former is two parts of good turfy 
one part leaf-soil, and a little sharp 
and wood-ash, all of which should be 
ghly mixed before using. We should 
at the plant of which you send a flower 
mpanula isophylla alba. This should, 
g the winter, be grown on a shelf close 
» glass in a cool greenhouse and watered 
care until well established. The Fern 
led) is Asparagus Sprengeri, and needs 
le brisker temperature than the Hare- 
nd an occasional spraying overhead, 
wise it is liable to become infested with 
Spider. For the present the plants 
d be kept in the warmest part of your 
house, and when March arrives take 
out of their pots and divide to any ex- 
as every piece which contains two or 
live leaf-stalks will make a plant. Do 
t the same time be afraid to remove a 
y portion of the old roots in order that 
nay pot the divided portions into pots of 
nable size. After potting, water 
ughly and keep in a warm part of the 
house, syringing the plants daily. A 
ale compost for this useful plant is as 
vs:—Three parts turfy loam chopped to 
ize of Walnuts and one part made up of 
leaf-mould, and sharp sand. 


ised Sweet Williams 


F. F. Billinghurst).—All diseases caused 
é Puccinias are difficult to control, and 
seased plants should be taken up and 
‘d so soon as they can be detected. The 
unding plants should be sprayed with 
| Bordeaux Mixture. Details for mak- 
rordeaux Mixture are given on page 694 
r issue for October 27th. We do not 
that powdered Bordeaux Mixture would 
effective. There is no fear that spores 
be carried in bonfire ash unless the 
ial was imperfectly burnt or became re- 
ed after the fire had gone out. It is 
doubtful if fresh lime would kill the 
sin the soil. Your best plan is to pre- 
the spores reaching the soil by burning 
fected plants quickly and spraying those 
y. After an attack a change of site is 


able. 
GREENHOUSE 
anthus not flowering 


ne Agapanthus plants in large pots 
| four or five years ago have not done 
well this summer. They were kept in 
| house last winter and put out in May, 
nly one or two flowered, nor any made 
leaves. Would it be a good plan to 
them out in a very warm corner in an 
of the house, so no wind and facing 
, and see if they will do better there? 
d they remain in the pots or be put into 
‘ound? There is a good deal of lime in 
vil. As, 
reester, 


ur plants are impoverished and need 
ng up and repotting into fresh soil. 
est time to do this is about February, 
vefore new growth commences. Take 
lants out of their present pots and by 
s of two digging-forks placed back to 
and driven through the ball of roots you 
’@ able to divide them by levering both 
outwards, and when split in half repeat 
eration. In this way you will be able 
Parate the healthiest pieces from the 
out parts, and these may be repotted 
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either singly or three pieces in a large pot. 
After repotting the plants should be grown 
on in a warm greenhouse until flower-spikes 
are visible, when they may be placed in shel- 
tered positions in the open. You might plant 
a few of the rejected pieces in sheltered posi- 
tions in the open, but we doubt whether they 
would winter safely unprotected. | 


Cyclamens as cut flowers 


(W. W., Northants).—Cyclamen blooms do 
not stand well as cut flowers. The best 
chance would be to slit the stalks up for about 
an inch from the cut end and stand them in 
water, tepid for preference, deep enough to 
take the stall right up to the actual flowers, 
for some hours before arranging. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemums failing to produce 
flower buds 


(Sabrina).—This occurs mostly among late- 
flowering varieties and is partly due to late 
stopping and unsuitable cuttings. We advise 
you to change your stock of all those which 
have behaved in this way. For propagating 
purposes try growing a few of the plants in 
the open for the sole purpose of producing 
suitable cuttings. 


ROSE GARDEN 
Rose Mildew 


(K. Gore).—The specimen Rose leaves sent 
for examination are affected with Rose Mil- 
dew, a fungus which is always more or less 
troublesome to Rose growers. It would be a 
good plan for you to obtain a supply of con- 
centrated lime sulphur, and use it according 
to the makers’ directions at once. At this 
period of the year you can risk damage to 
the foliage, and can therefore use the spray 
at greater strength than would be possible 
during the growing season. Repeat the 
spray with lime sulphur as late in the spring 
as possible, but before the buds break. Then 
watch carefully for the appearance of the 
fungus, and from then onwards keep your 
Roses dusted with colloidal sulphur at inter- 
vals of ten days. A dusting apparatus can 
be purchased for this purpose, or you can put 
the sulphur into a fine muslin bag and shake 
the bag over your trees. 


Manuring Roses 

(K. Gore).—You can apply- well-rotted 
farmyard manure to your Roses now, but we 
see no reason why you should not defer ap- 
plication until spring ; spread the manure on 
the surface of the soil, and lightly fork it in. 
A dressing of basic slag could, with advan- 
tage, be given now at the rate of 4 ozs. per 
square yard. This, too, should be spread 
evenly over the surface of the soil and forked 
in as deeply as is possible without disturbing 
the roots. After the spring application of 
farmyard manure give sulphate of potash at 
I 0Z, per Square yard as a top dressing. 


Seedling Briars 

(F. Woods).—Cut these to the ground in 
March ; afterwards select the strongest growth 
for training to form standards, all other 
growths being removed. Allow these to de- 
velop freely until the desired height has been 
attained, which will probably take two years, 
and bud them the following season. Top 


them when they have reached the desired. 


height. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Magnolia grandiflora not flowering 

(J. G.).—We do not think that lifting the 
gravel path and enriching the soil will bring 
about the desired result, as you say that the 
specimen is in good health now. In nota few 
instances this particular Magnolia is pre- 
vented from blooming by annual pruning, 
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otherwise if maintained in good health with 
a southern aspect it is practically certain to 
bloom in due course. When this Magnolia 
threatens to outgrow its position a few of 
its growths should be taken out altogether 
in order that the remainder may be looped 
back to its support. These latter will pro- 
duce the flowers the following year. This 
should be carried out in November each 
year ; tipping or shortening back should not 
be indulged in. 


Choice flowering shrubs 


(““ Shrubs,’’ Suffolk). — The following 
shrubs should be found suitable for your 
border :— 

Tatit.—Abutilon vitifolium, Pyrus malus 
floribunda, P. m. purpurea, Spiraea arizfolia, 
Cotoneaster frigida, Prunus cerasus Watereri, 
P. Avium fl. pl. 

Mepium.—Exochorda grandiflora, Osman- 
thus Delavayi, Berberis Juliana, B. polyan- 
tha, B. x rubrostilla, Rosa Moyesii, Viburnum 


Carlesii, Abelia grandiflora, Magnolia 
Soulangeana, M. stellata, M. conspicua,- 


Cytisus nigricans Cartierii, Cydonia Sargen- 


tii, C. Maulei atrosanguinea, Carpenteria 
californica, Buddleia alternifolia, Cornus 
Mas, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 


Hypericum patulum Forrestii, Prunus triloba, 
Corylopsis spicata, Lonicera symingantha, 
Syringa Souvenir de L. Spath, S. Mme. 
Lemoine, Teucrium fruticans, Camellia 
japonica, Genista cinerea, Hedysarum multi- 
jugum, Erica arborea, E. australis. 

Dwarr.—Berberis Wilsonz, Hypericum 
Moserianum, Daphne mezereum album, 
Potentilla fruticosa, Genista hispanica, Erica 
x darleyensis, Viburnum Davidii. 


Pruning a Clematis 

(G. T, W.).—William Kennett belongs to 
the Lanuginosa section of Clematis, all of 
which flowers on short laterals which grow 
out from the old wood; therefore, these must 
not be cut down like those of the Jackmani 
group. Early in February cut away all dead 
wood and the weak ends of the growths, 
thin out the remaining growths just sufficient 
to admit air and sunshine to all parts when 
growth again becomes active. If used on 
walls and trellis a foot apart is a satisfactory 
distance for the shoots to remain. 


Lavender hedge 

(G. T. W.).—After a period of years such 
as you mention these hedges usually begin to 
fail, and you will have difficulty in restoring 
it. In the positions where the plants have 
failed we would advise you to change the 
soil, which has become exhausted, and re- 
plant with young strong plants. A dressing 
of basic slag ati the present time and a dress- 
ing of freshly-slaked lime in March will prove 
beneficial to the hedge. We prefer the lime 
to guano for this purpose. 


Arbutus not fruiting 

(Mrs. Ruggles Brise).—You do not say 
what age your shrub is, but we presume it 
to be a young plant, otherwise there is no 
reason why it should not fruit, as these 
(especially A. Unedo) usually fruit freely in 
sheltered places when they have reached 6 
feet in height. Another Arbutus planted 
alongside might help in the fertilisation of its 
flowers. 
The best time to transplant Rhododen- 

drons and evergreen trees 

(R. N. J.).—The months of October and 
November are excellent for transplanting 
both the Rhododendrons and other evergreen 
trees and shrubs; also those of a deciduous 
nature. The former may, however, be safely 
moved at any time of the year, providing 
watering and mulching is carried out. It is 
not at all unusual to transplant large Rhodo- 
dendrons when in full bloom for special occa- 
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sions. If you can get your planting carried 
out at the present time we would preter st to 
spring planting. 
Specimen Conifer for medium-sized lawn 
(M. E. D.). — The Colorado Douglas 
(Pseudotsuga Douglasii var. glauca) is not 
such a rapid grower as the type, nor does it 
reach such noble proportions. A plantation 
of this tree, well known to the writer, which 
was planted 20 years ago, is now about 25 
feet to 30 feet in height. A very much finer 
tree is Abies nobilis, the best forms of which 
are very blue and remarkably handsome both 
in flower and fruit, and another extremely 
beautiful lawn tree is the blue Cedrus atlan- 
tica glauca. Either of the following would 
most probably be able to supply you. Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, The Nurseries, 
Twvford, Berks., or Fisher, Son, and Sibray, 
Ltd., Handsworth, Sheffield, and Messrs. 
Ben Reid, of Aberdeen. 


Climber for name and treatment 

(F. A. W.).—The shoots you send are those 
of Akebia quinata, and not Clematis. This 
interesting Japanese climber should receive 
no pruning at all for a. number of: years. It 
will then produce its drooping racemes of 
fragrant purple flowers every spring. After 
a number of years when the plant commands 
too much space a severe cutting back may be 
resorted to in May without injury. The 
flowers will necessarily be few in number the 
following year, but as good as ever in suc- 
ceeding years. 


Shrubs for name and time to prune and 


propagate 
(E. P.).—1,  Skimmia japonica; 2, 
Ligustrum vulgare (common rivet) aueess 
Skimmia Foremannii; 4, Euonymus 


japonicus. All may be pruned at the end of 
March, but when used as hedges it becomes 
necessary to cut the Privet and Euonymus a 
second time, usually at the end of July. All 
may be increased by cuttings, which should 
be about 8 inches long, and torn from the 
shrubs with a heel attached early in October. 
Shallow trenches should be taken out about 
5 inches deep on a cool and shaded border, 
and along the base of the trench place 
2 inches of sharp sand, into which the cut- 
tings should be firmly embedded. Fill in to 
the former level, making the base of the cut- 
tings very firm by treading or ramming, 
following which a good soaking of water 
must be given. The cuttings should just 
touch each other when completed as they 
strike better than when put at distances 
apart. 
Pruning trees which have been root- 
pruned the same year 

(Mrs. Burke, Co. Galway).—(1) Yes, such 
trees should be pruned exactly as in former 
years. (2) October is a very good month in 
which to commence the pruning of Apples 
and Pears, but we prefer to leave the Peach 
trees until February, when all unripened 
shoots which may have suffered from frosts 
may also be removed. 


FRUIT 
Brown Rot of Plums 


(E. Brown).—Your Plums arrived in a very 
rotten condition, which made them bad for 
examination, but we have no doubt that the 
cause of your trouble is Brown Rot of Plums. 
This fungus attacks the flower-trusses, young 
wood, and fruit of all Plums. It commences 
operations in the spring by producing spores 
either from wood killed the previous year or 
from the black, withered Plums you mention 
in your letter. The spores so produced alight 
on the stigmas of some of the open flowers, 
germinate, and grow down into the flower, 
killing it and often the whole truss; in addi- 
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tion, the fungus invades the wood of the 
spur. Spores are produced from these new 
points of infection and attack the young 
wood. The wood so attacked dies back, not 
from the tip downwards, but usually from 
about half-way down and then upwards. 
The leaves on an attacked shoot do not, as a 
rule, drop off, but dry and remain attached 
often until the following year; in addition, 
the dead wood assumes a_ characteristic 
curve. Later in the season the ripening 
fruits are attacked. Your best method of 
control will be to use a tar-oil wash during 
the winter to kill off the eggs of Aphis at- 
tached to the shoot, because it is thought that 
Aphis attack in the spring helps considerably 
to spread the disease. In addition to this 
you should at once remove all infected fruit 
and wood which you can find on your trees. 
This material should be burned. Spraying 
has given very little result up to the present 
time, but the most successful has been to use 
a caustic winter wash as late as possible in 
the spring. This wash is made by taking 
1 Ib. of caustic soda and 1 lb. of soft-soap, 
and dissolving in 10 gallons of water. About 
the end of February or the beginning of 
March is usually the correct time to apply 
this wash. You will find, however, that the 
most successful measure of control is cutting 
out the diseased portions as soon as you can 
see them. 


Apple Borovitsky 

Could you give me any information regard- 
ing an Apple we have here under the name 
of Borovitsky, which I believe is also known 
under the name of Bielo Borodawka? We 
have used it here as an early cooking variety ; 
it is not bad as a soft dessert, but will not 


keep. Also what is the proper name of the 
red Blenheim ? WS: 
Chichester. 


[The Apple Borovitsky is a synonym for 
Duchess of Oldenburgh. It is quite distinct 
from Biclo Borodawka, though both are 
Russian Apples. The only red variety of 
Blenheim we know is the Aldenham Blen- 
heim offered this year by Messrs. George 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. It is regarded 
asa brighter-coloured and_better-cropping 
Blenheim. The flavour is the same as the 
old Blenheim, of which it seems to be a sub- 
variety. | 
Shanking of Grapes 

(Yarb).—This is a very bad case of shank- 
ing, brought about by excessive feeding, 
which, being in excess of what the Vines 
could carry, has resulted in scalding the 
berry-bearing parts of the bunches and _ ulti- 
mately checking the development (or 
maturity) of the berries. We advise you to 
cease feeding for at least one season. Also 
use extreme care in ventilation, especially 
when the berries are approaching the colour- 
ing stage, this being a critical time, when 
airing must be most carefully attended to. 
For instance, the sudden influx of cold air 
when a house of swelling Grapes has been 
left closed too long on a sunny morning, re- 
sulting in the excessive sweating of the 
foliage and bunches, will bring about your 
present trouble. Watering the Vines when 
in a dry state with strong manure-water 
often leads to scalding and withering of both 
leaves and bunches. The mere handling of 
the bunches when thinning would not cause 
this trouble. Although careless handling or 
rubbing of the berries at such a time would 
somewhat disfigure the latter, it would be of 
far less consequence than shanking, and for 
thinning we recommend, in addition to a pair 
of proper, narrow pointed Grape scissors, a 
short forked stick, as this will render the 
handling of the bunches absolutely unneces- 
sary. 
of the kind you mention you would be 


When watering with manure-water 
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well advised to leave a crack of air on 
top of the house for 24 hours night a 
to allow the excessive ammonia to es 
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Growing Dwarf Beans in vinery 
(Juno).—Dwarf Beans require a br 
perature and a moist atmosphere, a 
useless for you to attempt their cultur 
your house has been started and a t 
ture of at least 60 degs. at night maint 
You should then be able to grow these 
cessfully if you keep them near the gla 
pay especial attention to watering, feedin 
and syringing. A good compost consists 
loam three parts and one part old spe 
Mushroom-bed, and a_ little bone-me: 
Eight-inch pots or 10-inch pots may be use 
Crock them thoroughly and half fill with ¢ 
compost. Make moderately firm and sc 
five seeds in each pot, covering them wi 
1 inch of soil, and when about 8 inches hi; 
a top-dressing of the same material shou 
be added. Canadian Wonder is a good eal 


variety. yr 
Tomato fruit for examination 


(P. O'B., Ireland).—This trouble seer 
very common at the end of the season, T 
Tomatoes are affected with Stripe, a baeter 
disease which attacks them and certain oth 
garden plants. Your best plan will be 
pick what fruit you can which is not diseas 
and then pull up the affected plants togetl 
with all diseased fruits and burn them, T 
soil in which the plants have been growi 
should be removed altogether and replaced 
new material, or it might be sterilised in s 
by means of a good soil steriliser. The hot 
should be thoroughly cleansed down Py 
water and carbolic soap, the walls whi 
washed, and the water tank cleaned o 
Next year, when planting, sulphate of pote 
should be applied to the soil at the rate 
1 oz. per square yard; this dressing might 
repeated once during the growing season. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Puff Balls 


(Boleto).—The specimens which you hi 
sent in for examination were too old on arri 
to allow us to determine the species, but, 
you say, they appear to be two species, 
have never heard that any of the Puff Bi 
are poisonous, and at least one of the 
Lycoperdon giganteum, is largely used 
cooking. We see no reason why the sma 
species should not be put to the same v 
For cooking, the fungus is peeled and 
flesh cut into slices about 3 inch thick, } 
pared with egg and breadcrumbs, d fr 
in butter. If you will send us along 5° 
fresh specimens earlier in the season anot 
year we will endeavour to identify them 
you. : 


Chemical manures '. 
(M. C. Radford).—A good mixture of a 
ficial manures for general purposes 18 | 
part sulphate of ammonia, one part sulpn 
of potash, three parts superphosphate. 
lime, and one part steamed bone-flour, - 
whole of these ingredients should 
thoroughly well mixed together and store( 
a dry shed. Application is best as Bi 
dressing to growing crops, but it must be k 
from the foliage, as all artificial mal 
burn. In the case of Potatoes 2 
manure at planting time. Two ewts: 01 
mixture would be sufficient for your 84 
of 2 acre; this works out approxi ately 
53 lbs. per square rod, or 3 02s. per squ 
yard. ; 


Lawn sand z 
(J. C. M.).—Lawn sand can be made 
taking 3 cwt. of finely sifted garden soil 


et 
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g 2 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia. This 
tity should be applied to each square 
in the lawn. To ensure good results it 
essary to apply evenly and during a dry 
din the growing season. If your gar- 
soil is of a heavy nature sharp sand 
ld be added to lighten it. Some people 
r to use sulphate of iron as the active 
dient, in which case } Ib. of powdered 
late of iron is added to 3 cwt. of soil and 
vhole used on a square pole. Good re- 
ean be obtained from either recipe if 
applied. 


on lawn 


| A. C.).—Your specimen was so much 
“red when it came to hand that it is 
alt to identify, but it may be Prunella 
iris, and this native plant is somewhat 
alt to banish from a lawn. We know 
» chemical preparation that would be 
/ to kill it out without at the same time 
bying the grass. If the lawn is of small 
he best plan would be to remove some 
hes or 7 inches of the entire surface, 
2é with clean, fresh soil, and sow with 
‘clean grass seed in April. This 1S Or 
e, a somewhat expensive and laborious 
ss, but is the most likely way in which 
t rid of the trouble. 


FE Bug 


note on Mealy Bug in October 20th 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, what 
nt of calcium-cyanide should be used in 
iseat vinery which has Geraniums and 
agus growing up the walls? How 
Tit be used? Is it true that Muscats 
tot stand fumigating? ** Cum.” 


a dormant vinery calcium cyanide can 
2d up to 2 ozs. per 1,000 cubic feet with 
t safety, and we think that no harm 
[result to the’ Vines, ‘and we are cer- 
lat at this strength most of the “ bugs ”’ 
ye destroyed. As you have Asparagus 
reraniums on the walls you will have to 
much lighter dose and repeat.the opera- 
everal times. You should take the op- 
uty to do this during the winter, and 
atlier you can get to work the better. 
ently the Asparagus is the more easily 
d of the two, but according to pub- 
experiments this will stand % oz. per 
Cubic feet. Measure up the cubic con- 
of the house and, having obtained the 
capacity to the nearest 1,000 feet, you 
1 divide the thousands number by the 
€, e.g., if the house measures 9,000 
feet your sum is nine divided by six, 
equals 13 ozs. You should then dis- 
e the dosage along the floor of the 
(evening is the best time) by means of 
ecial calcium cyanide funnel distributor 
is made and sold for the purpose. 
the material is distributed the house 
Ube locked and left for the night. The 
ing morning the ventilators and doors 
| be opened from the outside and left 
few minutes before anyone enters the 
There are a few other points worth 
|; Even distribution is essential, and 
© walking through the house and dis- 
ng the material evenly you have any 
ver it should be returned to the tin 
than applied thicker in any one spot. 
jations with calcium cyanide are best 
carried out between the temperatures of 
3s. and 70 degs. F., but efforts should 
ide to keep the temperature constant, 
any case not to allow it to fall. If the 
rature falls during the night moisture 
‘ly to condense on the foliage. This 
ire will absorb the gas, and scorching 
foliage may result. In a-dormant 
with nothing else in the house this 
not matter. The house should be 
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made as airtight as possible so that the gas 
is kept in the house as long as possible. 
Calcium cyanide takes up moisture from the 
atmosphere and the gas is released; this only 
takes place gradually, so you have plenty of 
time to walk right through the house and 
spread the material evenly without any 
danger to yourself from the resulting gas, so 
that if ordinary care is used there is no 
danger in the use of calcium cyanide, but 
you must remember that the gas is deadly 
to humans as well as Mealy Bug. If you 
give four or five fumigations at weekly inter- 
vals we think that you can control the pest 
even under your special conditions. It is 
true that Muscat Vine foliage will not stand 
fumigation with nicotine; whether or no it 
will stand calcium cyanide we have no evi- 
dence. Please note that we do not reply to 
queries through the post. ] 


Converting an old cesspool into tank for 
Water Lilies 


(H. R.).—The idea is quite good, and a 
Water Lily should succeed. So far as the 
Water Lily is concerned, it is a matter of 
indifference whether the water level is above 
or below the ground line. The effect, how- 
ever, is usually a little better when it is raised 
a foot or so above. the ground. The most 
suitable depth for Water Lilies is from 3 feet 
to 4 feet; this includes the depth allowed for 
soil and all, Over the whole bed of the pool 
place 1 foot of good loam and leaf mould; 
you may then plant one, or three, Water 
Lilies, but one plant will furnish it in two 
years or so. Butomus umbellatus and Arrow 
Head (Sagittaria saggittifolia) would also 
succeed in the tank. These tanks attract 
mosquitoes, but a little paraffin (very little) 
poured on to the surface will assist in combat- 
ing them. An overflow should be allowed for, 
and this enables a little fresh water to enter 
from time to time; another plan is to con- 
struct a draw-off valve on a level with the 
soil surface. This will enable you to draw 
off the whole of the water and renew it with 
fresh and clean at intervals. 


New lawn unsatisfactory 


With reference to your instructions under 
the above heading appearing in your issue 
of August 25th, 1928 :— 

(1) Towards end of August and during Sep- 
tember a number of small brown Toadstools 
(scattered about the court) as well as some 
six to 12 Fairy Rings appeared. The grass 
round about the latter looks dead, or likely 
to die. Would these Toadstools and Fairy 
Rings be due to the dressing of leaf-mould 
given in the spring, and how should I deal 
with the Fairy Rings? > 

(2) As regards the further dressing of the 
court recommended by you I am proposing 
to apply the soil of an old Cucumber bed, 
which was originally stable manure, but has 
now become soil. Would this be sound in 
view of the seedling grass, which is distri- 
buted about the court, here and there, in 
small areas. In any case I presume as the 
seed was sown in September it would not be 
advisable to apply the dressing, say, till 
December ? 

(3) In March I would propose to apply 
sulphate of ammonia as you suggest, and 
later re-sow any places where seed has not 
germinated. HoHYsaM: 


[(1) The dressing of leaf-mould was not 
responsible for the Fairy Rings, which are 
caused by a fungoid growth the spores of 
which may have been deposited on the lawn 
by the wind. The mycelium spreads under- 
neath the turf, and as it exhausts the con- 
stituents of the soil which are necessary for 
its existence it expands on all sides. As the 
outside edge of the ring flourishes, the inside 
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decays. This charges the soil with nitro- 
genous matter and causes the grass to as- 
sume a very dark green colour. The only 
cure for Fairy Rings, as far as we know, is 
to bodily remove them, burn the earth taken 
out, and fill in with fresh material. When 
removing a Fairy Ring do it properly by 
cutting both turf and soil well away from 
either side of the ring. As the fungus gives 
out an offensive smell you will, by sampling 
a handful, be able to tell how much it is 
necessary to remove. After removal give 
both sides and bottom of trench a liberal 
dusting of lime before refilling. A good 
dressing of lime applied to the Toadstools 
would assist in their destruction, but even 
these we prefer to dig clean out, refilling the 
places with fresh, sweet soil. 

(2) Apply the soil of the old Cucumber bed 
in December, when it should prove most 
beneficial to your lawn. 

(3) Yes, March is correct for applying the 
sulphate of ammonia, and any re-sowing of 
seed should be carried out early in April. ] 


White Fly 


In all my 27 years’ gardening experience I 
have never been troubled with White Fly, so 
I did not expect to look for the pest when I 
had a few Tomato plants to make up my 
stock from a strange greenhouse. However, 
the year being so suitable, the pest has 
thoroughly beatenme. I stoved regularly with 
vaporiser through the summer, and then had 
to clean all out in the Tomato and Fuchsia 
tribe. I suspect I shall still leave eggs to 
carry on through the winter, so can I go 
over the woodwork with paraffin or other 
material to kill off? Waite FLy. 

| We advise you to cyanide your house with 
fresh cyanide (or vaporiser) obtained from 
one of the leading horticultural sundriesmen 
direct, as it may be that what you used had 
lost its strength through having been kept 


too long. Repeat in 10 days from the first 
vaporising. Afterwards syringe or, better 
still, scrub all woodwork and glass 


thoroughly with warm water and paraffin 
at the rate of 1 pint of paraffin to 3 gallons 
of warm water. The paraffin must be mixed 
with boiling water first, after which the 
other water may be added. Keep the mix- 


.ture agitated during use, otherwise a film 


will form on the surface. This must not 
come in contact with growing plants. The 
following letter just received from a reader in 
Somerset is encouraging :— 

Many readers have asked from time to 
time advice on the destruction of White Fly. 
Perhaps the following notes may be of inter- 
est. I have had more trouble than usual 
with this obnoxious pest this season, and not 
being satisfied with the measure of control 
given by the usual White Fly fumigants I 
determined to give Cyanogas a trial. I am 
more than pleased with the result. There 
is nothing to equal Cyanogas. I have used 
all kinds of fumigants against White Fly, 
but none give so much control as does 
Cyanogas. I have recently used this excel- 
lent preparation with success and without 
the least sign of injury on Arums, Zonal and 
Regal Pelargoniums, Cyclamen, Nerines, 
Begonias, Carnations, Salvias, Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Trachelium, Libonias, Browallias, 
Schizanthus, Chrysanthemums, Billbergia 
nutans, Plumbago, Capsicums, Streptosolen 
Jamesonii, Sparmannia, and Camellia. 
Cyanogas is extremely economical and very 
easily used, but the makers’ directions must 
be strictly adhered to. I intend later on to 
try Cyanogas for the destruction of Mealy 
Bug on dormant Vines. I do not see why it 
should not be better than the usual cyaniding. 
I should imagine it would be just as deadly, 
and it is much more easily used.—J. H. 
BranD, Butcombe Court Gardens, Wrington, 
Somerset. | 
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NAMES OF PLANTS 


G., Dublin.—11, Polygonum amplexicaule ; 
13, Plumbago Willmottie; 14, Sedum 
Purdyi; 15, Jasminum officinale; Senecio 
Grayi (grey-leaved plant with no number) ; 
Jasminum with no number is J. revolutum; 
Polygonum with no number is P. affine; 17, 
Bambusa nigra; 18, B. aurea. 

A. A. H. H.—1, Salvia Grahami, a shrubby 
species ; 2, Cineraria maritima. 

H. Bonne, Herts.—1, Rhus cotinus; 2, 
Cornus alba var. elegantissima ; 3, Euonymus 
japonica variegata. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Mrs. P. H. S., Bushey.—Yes, Lord Derby. 

E. J. B., Lines.—Apple, Sandringham ; 
Pear, Pitmaston Duchess. 

F. H. R., Farnham.—Bramley’s Seedling. 

Caledonia.—Possibly Gascoyne’s Scarlet, 
cannot identify from a single fruit; 2, 
Hollandbury. 

A. M., Inverness-shire.—1, Canon ~ Hall 
Muscat; 2, Muscat Hamburgh; 3, Appley 
Towers. 

[The names of many consignments of fruits 
are unavoidably held over till next week.| 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 


ALFRED BaLLarD, formerly head gardener to 
the late Mrs. Nose, Kingswood, Twyford, 
Berks., now head gardener to Mrs. E. A. 
WoopuousE, Englemere Hill, Ascot, 
Berks. ° 


TRADE NOTE 


Lefco garden ornaments 


There is a small additional charge of 6s. 
for packing the attractive Lefco vase and 
pedestal, or 3s. 6d. for the vase only. These 
were illustrated in the advertisement of the 
Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., in our last 
issue. 


Report on Condition of Horticultural 
Crops on the 25th October, 1928 


Broccoli (autumn).—Good crop generally. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Plentiful supply; good 
quality. 

Cabbage 
Good crop generally. 

_ Cabbage (autumn-planted).—Early _plant- 
ings making good growth; in some parts 
planting out is still in progress. 

Celery.—A good average crop; some blight 
reported in Hunts., but elsewhere the crop is 
healthy. 

Seakale (for forcing). — Satisfactory ; 
crowns ripening well. 

Chrysanthemums.—Bloom has been in- 
jured by recent frosts; lifted plants under 
cover giving blooms generally below average 
in quantity and quality. 


National marks for home-grown 
Apples and Pears 


The new scheme for the grading of home- 
grown Apples and Pears came into force on 
September rst. It is the first scheme. under 
the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Mark- 
ing) Act of last Session, which recently re- 
ceived the Royal Assent. Its ‘intention is to 
assist home farmers in marketing their fruit 
in competition with that from abroad. It 
is claimed for the scheme that it will create 
a bigger demand for home-grown fruit in 
both wholesale and retail markets, as under 
it such fruit will be much more simply and 
easily marketed and distributed and will be 
better recommended to the consuming public. 

The Act operates by permitting National 
grade standards to be defined for any agri- 


(autumn and winter varieties).— 
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cultural produce, and by securing that any 
produce offered for sale as being of a certain 
defined grade shall actually be of that grade. 
In addition, the Act authorises the Minister 
to prescribe external marks, to be applied to 
the commodity or to its container, which shall 
represent the specified grades. The marks 
for Apples and Pears are three in number, 
and known as ‘‘ Extra Fancy,’ ‘‘ Fancy,” 
and ‘«‘C’ Grade.’? For each grade a dis- 
tinctive bright coloured label will be used, 
viz. : For ‘“‘ Extra Fancy.’ Grade, blue; for 
‘“Fancy Grade,” red; .and, for “°C” 
Grade,” yellow. In the centre of each label 
is the common National mark of a silhouette 
map of England and Wales with a repre- 
sentation of the Union Jack in a circle in 
the middle of it. This will be applied, as 
far as possible, to all produce graded under 
schemes set up under the Act. 

Distributors and consumers may be assured 
that packages of home-grown Apples and 
Pears carrying such marks and labels under 
the new scheme will be of the quantity and 
quality declared on the label. 


A visit to Mabie Gardens, Dumfries 


EING recently on a visit to Dumfries, 

I thought it a fine opportunity for 

making the acquaintance of Mr. William 
McGuffog, who is well known to the numer- 
ous readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED by 
reason of the interesting articles he from 
time to time contributes to the pages of this 
journal. Writing to ask if I might take the 
liberty of calling, I had a most cordial reply, 
and set out by motor-bus on the afternoon of 
one of the few really fine days of this sum- 
mer. Mabie is some 5 miles or 6 miles from 
the town of Dumfries, but is really in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. On leaving the ’bus I found 
that Mr. McGuffog had very kindly come to 
meet me in person, and I had the pleasure of 
inspecting the extensive grounds and gardens 
under his genial guidance. The house, 
although nicely sheltered, stands at a con- 
siderable elevation, the avenue, ? mile in 
length, rising steeply all the way. The 
grounds are well wooded, but yet admit of 
some very fine views of the surrounding dis- 
trict. A woodland walk winds down to the 
gardens, which are at a considerable distance 
from the mansion, this being rather a draw- 
back when plants for room decoration and 
fruit and vegetables have to be conveyed to 
the house. On entering the garden two very 
fine herbaceous borders flank the central 
path and are backed by tall, very neatly 
trimmed hedges, which add considerably t 
the effect of the masses of bloom. / 

Lupins and Delphiniums were well over, 
but some of the finest clumps of Campanula 
persicifolia I have ever seen were conspicu- 
ous. The pure white form was particularly 
fine, while a pale blue variety, new to mc, 
was also grand. Sidalceas in numerous 
varieties were very promising, S. Listeri be- 
ing in full flower and carrying exceptionally 
long spikes. “The single form of Lychnis 
chalcedonia in large clumps was very effec- 
tive. Phloxes were giving promise of a fine 
show in the near future,’ and many other 
choice perennials were in large healthy 
clumps, assuring a wealth of bloom in due 
season. Small fruits were pretty well over, 
although I could still notice some good 
Strawberries and Raspberries. 

In the vegetable quarters Peas were par- 
ticularly good, as were Potatoes and most of 
the Brassicas, but, in common with most of 
us, dwarf Beans had suffered from the cold 
and sunless season. 

There is a very extensive range of glass- 
houses at Mabie, and I have not previously 


seen. finer crops of Peaches and Nectarines. 


The latter, in particular, were of great size 
and richly coloured. These would give a 
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good account of themselves at any frui 
Considering the fact that the Vines ha 
planted 64 years both bunches and 
were good. Melons were an excellen 
but, being in demand during the sl 
season, were some way from being ri 
plant-houses were replete with stuff 
for house decoration, as there is a 
demand for this class of plant. A 
batch of the newer Hydrangeas were 
but not yet in flower. 

There are many other interesting 
about Mabie which space, or rather 
of it, prevents mention being made 
as I had a ’bus to catch I had very relt 
to cut my visit shorter than I co 
wished, but hope at some future time 
cept Mr. McGuffog’s cordial invitation 
turn, whenever convenient, and furt 
spect the place. Cx 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow 


Dahlia trials at Wisle 
The following awards have been mad 
undermentioned Dahlias by the Coun 
Royal Horticultural Society after 
Wisley : 4 
AWARD OF MERIT ~— 
SMALL-FLOWERED PAEONY — 


Apoldro... .. Sent by Messrs. J. G. Ballego, 
Mermaid and Pink 

Pertection as es she 
Seafield .. 4S Ay 3, Dobbie, 
Ruth.. Sp ac ui. one J Bangers 
Mrs. A. S. Galt-.* » Mr. A, J. Cobb, R 
The Bishop of 

Llandaff .. =f 1 Messrs. Treseder, ' 
Topaz 5B as ~ wv Js Ghealang 

DECORATIVE 


Mevrouw E, Lud- 
wig De .. Sent by Messrs. Ludwig, Holl 
R. H. Holton” .. rT »  Stredwick, 


SMALL-FLOWERED DECORATI 
Lowfield Maroon.. Sent by Messrs. J. Cheal, C 


POMPON 
Little Marvel .. Sent by Messrs, J. Cheal, Cre 
STAR : 
Ethelwulf .. _-... Sent by Messrs. Turner, Slov 
CACTUS y j 


Redpole and Sted- 


fast ae .. Sent by Messrs. Stredwick, 
GARDEN CACTUS 
Edeghem .. .. Sent by Messrs. Topsvoort, 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 


DECORATIVE. 

White King .. Sent by Messrs. J. Ballego 

de Bengel .. ae a 1,  Topsvoort, 
STAR 


.. Sent by Messrs, Cheal, Crawl 
GARDEN CACTUS 


Mrs. Stuart Sande- a 
man .. Sent by Messrs. Stredwick, 


Epsom Star 


Association — 


The fortnightly meeting of the a 
sociation was held at the Queer 


being in the chair. Mr. J. Bash 
lecturer of the evening, and his 
‘Pruning and the Care of Fru 
The lecturer laid particular st 
thinning of fruit and also frui 
spurs. His treatment against the 
Leaf Spot and Scab was the free 
air-slaked lime being dusted over 1 
just previously to the buds opening: 
simple method can be youched for # 
writer and others who had visited 
dens during summer, and also I 
room in autumn. Speaking on 
Mr. Basham is a firm believer in 
potash, and lime for all kinds of fn 
next meeting will be held on Oct 
when the lecturer will be the Newport tf 
sentative, and his subject on ‘‘ Ea V 
tables ’? should prove an interesti 


Minber 3, 1998 


YDENHAM’S BULBS 


For really good Bulbs 
at moderate prices send to 


BERT SYDENHAM LTD. 
TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


ull List, with article describing the method of 
“owing Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


se JERSEY NURSERIES 
Brat over 100 years 


(Sent free) 


JSE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 


RBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 
JEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


‘ite for Catalogue 


EMBERTON’S 
ROSES 


»ses for Pillars, Decoration, 
»dding, Show Pots, etc. 


ler of New Pedigree Roses, The Gen- 
| Ruth, The Adjutant, Mary, Monro, 
¢, Naomi, Dorina Neave, Bernice, etc. 


r of “Roses, their History, Development and 
Cultivation,” price 5s. 


HYBRID MUSKS, 

iNew Race of CLUSTER ROSES, 
Raised by J,; H. PEMBERTON. 

etual, Fragrant, Good in Autumn 

‘oonlight, Pax, Prosperity, Vanity, 

lr Mahal, Cornelia, Felicia, etc. 


otive Catalogue, guide to selection and Pruning 
forwarded on application. 


ess— 

. H. PEMBERTON, 

| The Round House, 
ERING-ATTE-BOWER (Nr. Romford) 


’ 
| 
‘ 
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VAPOR ITER ra 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


120 NARCISST in 10 Varieties, including Whitewell, 
Horace, Sir Watkin, Emperor, Spur, 


BULBS-—Special Offer 


Double nosed 
12 HYACINTGS. Top-size Bulbs in Red, Pink, or 
Blue §/- 


100 Dutch or Spanish IRIS. MIXED COLOURS 4/- 


All carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JAMES WATSON, Nurseryman, 
Prees, Whitchurch, Salop 


a OE ede racers 
WINDER’S 
For Finest Norfolk Grown 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous & Rockery Plants, 
and Best Quality Bulbs 
Satisfaction Cuaranteed 
Catalogues sent Post Free 
REGINALD WINDER, LTD. 
THE NURSERIES, 


Lingwood - Nr. Norwich 


‘AUL-Night Cpparatus ) 


ij For greenhouse heating, with pipes ar- 
ranged for houses of any size. Delivery 
from stock. List on application. 


JONES & ATTWOOD Lt 
PREMIER WORKS, STOURBRIDGE 


Vil 
ct ac a A SR 


ROSE - TREES x2, ec 
IT TREES in the Midlands. 

FRUIT - 

SHRUBS, etc. “aperncn: 


Catalogue post 
H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


free on applica- 
DEPT. C. 


tion; also list of 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


ROBERT VEITCH & SON 


LIMITED 
offer 
MAGNOLIAS—A large Collection, 
CAMELLIAS—Specimen Plalnts, 
Novelties, etc., 
RHODODENDRONS— Chinese and all other 
Classes, 
HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS, 
and 
PLANTS ‘TO SUI ALL GARDENS 
Catalogues Free 


ROYAL NURSERY, EXETER 
a 


“DRAGON” ano 


“SNAPDRAGON” 


Incinerators 


(PATENTED) 


A big advance in Refuse 
Destructors. Constructed 
of steel, and designed for 
efficient combustion with 
minimum of smoke, 
Taper feed and trigger 
obviate clogging. 


“DRAGON ” 


Height to lid... 2ft, 7ins. 
Height to top of 


chimney ...5ft. Oins. 
Diameter at 
base... pelea ddhatics 
aie (iby 0 
“ SNAPDRAGON ” 
1ft.9ins., 3 ft. 6ins., 
1ft. 5ins. 
mvs 115) 


D/d to any Railway Station 
in England or Wales. 


Write for Catalogue G.1. 


The Incinerator Company, Ltd., 
Walter House, Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C.2 


Brick-built Incinerators also supplied 
for large country houses and estates. 


BLOM for ROSES 


f 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


or to 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 15-16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 


we WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


vill 


SEED FRAMES — 


These Frames are very useful for 


SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 
from £5 5 O RUSTIC SUMMER "iW 


i qe Mae Vt 
5 LRM ay XV, ey 
and very warm. ‘The light is h 


LT a 
| Ris 


4 a HOUSES ass. Two coats paint. é ‘ ; . 
RUSTIC POLES from 4/6 per doz. rae oe cated ate ca ee ee ry Mba i: = 
CARDEN FRAMES £3 10 0 RUSTIC FENCING from 5/6 per 8 ft. panel. 


from £1 2 9 


GARDEN EDCING 
Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. | 
‘i Reduced Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per 


100 ft. 
Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


Prices on application. State size required. 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 


GARDENS and DESIGN 


J. C. SHEPHERD and G. A. JELLICOE 


63s, net. 


With the aid of over one hundred beautiful drawings and photographs of famous gardens, old and 
new, explains the problems of garden design and the influence of such different factors as climate, 
soil, landscape, and history. 


‘All who love a garden might read these pages and ponder them.’’—Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


‘A very thoughtful and stimulating work.’’—Liverpool Post. 


J. C. SHEPHERD and G. A. JELEIGOE 5 guineas net, 


Provides unfailing delight and assistance to all who are interested in the planning of gardens, and in 
the wonderful gardens of Italy. 


‘Many magnificent examples of Italian palaces and villas and their gardens are admirably described and illustrated in 


this handsome book.’’—Morning Post. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


Published by Benn Brotuers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. Printed by the Cuancery LANE PRINTING WORKS, LTD., 


Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 
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¥ 
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eo i 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
m are made of tongued and grooved boards 


back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 2I-oz, P 
to clear, 


ITALIAN GARDENS of the RENAISSANCE. 


at 


“ § 


ROUND <S 
TOP CARDEN | ji 
; RUSTIC acy 4p INCINERATOR 
ARCHES Se rom 3/= lig ! ro 
AL Ry from 9/6 GARDEN SHEDS BANK POULTRY HOUSE cede Tt ee a atrong icon toca 
dat los from £3 10 6 from £1 5 O perfect draught. Loose fitting id and chimney, 4 
CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES _——— ae EES pote PSB Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In 
A f AT TT ESSE \ cinerator on the market. ; ro 
from 20/- rom 4/3 i SSN Usual price .. ..  -. 16/6 each, 
| ' IE =. Reduced Price .. 12/6 each, 
arr a |) of ff ' 
i fe [5 Cea | , 
4 hal AMATI {4 a told et STAND pa TABLE 
ao Ue Se TS rom 12/6 rom 12/= 
SCAVY MAR ERUGTIO pear orAn ROOF GROWING PORTABLE MOTOR =_ ss : 
Zama S IES g@ R FORCING HOUSE HOUSE <r 2% 
2 Height 8 ft. Usual Redused Ra from £5 5 O from £5 15 O 
4 Price Price | 
PG 4ft.path.. .. 5/9 Bis JOSS 
SE net fae 
CSS : = 
HORTICULTURAL CLASS Hom Soe es ziill : 1 ey 
NN : ~! arena NEY 


A. TURRELL & SONS Orri.G.2..fonsirateeteay 


> 


Ww 
by 
a 
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FLOWERS - 


a 


|L—No. 2592 


RDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 


( 


11 at the General Post Office as a News- 
yr. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
it Street, London, B.C. 4. 


+ - —= 
RS GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
‘est sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
vaturalise. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

RS HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
| eee IRISES, etc., for Pots, Bowls, and Flower 
‘ete, Finest quality. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


a HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 


jek Plants, Wall Shrubs, and Climbers, for Autumn 
¢ Descriptive Catalogue free. — BARR & SONS, 


ad 13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
‘BIE’S FAMOUS SCOTCH ROSES AND 


'ardy Plants for Autumn Planting. Catalogues free on 
hing GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — DOBBIE & CO., 
idinburgh. 


‘1S HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 
tustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Tulips, etc., as 
li to the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
(ns, is now ready, and. will be sent post free on applica- 
Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 
yh. 


‘HS CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 
ONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
iimotes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
it free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
bral Farms, Wisbech: 


SONOPSIS BAILEYI, Blue Poppy of 
Thibet, can be obtained from MESSRS. CLARENCE 
.TT, LTD., Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, immediate 
1 for flowering next year, Is. each, 10s. 6d. per dozen, 
2 and packing paid for cash with order. 


WYARD'S FRUIT TREES.—We have a 
hod stock of Large Fruiting Gordons, Espaliers, and Fan 
‘ist will bear fruit at once, and we shall be pleased to 


ilist to intending planters.—GEORGE BUNYARD & 
D., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


RE SINGLE PAZONIES, strong roots, 


plant them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
/FORD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


LUS FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
‘EGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


LL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
lestroys insect pests in greenhouses. 
Kills. — 


IWS New White Fly Vapour 
{ULL'S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


‘LETS for Borders, Frames, and Pots. 


\plendid clumps in 26 varieties, list free. Singles—Princess 
jles, Admiral Avellan, Semperflorens. Doubles—Marie 
i, ao Mary. 7s. 6d. dozen, Pink Coeur d’Alsace, 10s. 
> My complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
)@, Sturmer, Haverhill. Estd. 200 years. 


| GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
RONS— POCKET AND BIB, 338.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


(AM. - Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
| : Catalogue Free.— A. BL. JOHNSTON, New 
: Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


DS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
Tases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
ORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, S. W. 1. 
i 


{N and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


oe Tron and Wire work of every description, 
e765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
and Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
- Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
TON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich, -- 


rdenin 
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Saturday, November 10, 1928 


ATERER’S SHRUBS for every purpose and 


every garden, including Rhododendrons, Azaleas, choice 
hardy and ornamental trees and shrubs, magnificent for flower, 
foliage, and berry, hedgemaking and screening shrubs, hardy and 
alpine plants, splendid collections of Michaelmas Daisies, Del- 
phiniums, Lupins, Phloxes, Roses, Fruit Trees in all varieties 
really worth growing, bulbs for bedding and naturalizing. Separ- 


ate Catalogues full of cultura, 28 ifully illustrated 
will be gladly SHE sen REY oF y r 
E = 


OHN ER, SONS, AND CRISP, 


LIMITED, The Floral Mile, T erks. 
M. DUNC KER & SONS, LTD., 
Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, 


Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 

ARTIN garaititindtaa’ ONS. of 
Beauti y Flowers on application —WM. ARTIN- 

DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 


Gems from the 


Nurseries 


§ 


FRUIT - VEGETABLES : BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


TWOPENCE 


~ UTTON’S INIMITABLE BEDDING TULIPS 


; for flowering simultaneously. 
First Early. Second Early. 


White. White. 

Rose Pink. Yellow. 

Yellow. Crimson. 
Orange. Scarlet. 

Scarlet. Pink and White. 


Pink and White. Purple 
Lilac (Mauve), 


Each per 100, 21s.; per dozen, 3s. 


Se & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading, 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc, Catalogue free. 


d ert BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 
IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


\WTEEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 


finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 


SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 


Splendid varieties. List 3d. ‘‘ Fern Culture,” illustrated, 
2s. sek “Tomato Culture,” 94.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
Keswick. 


ENTIANA VERNA. 12 clumps 6s., free; 


6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 5s; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s.— 
OKELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


HODODENDRONS, 20€ sorts, budded, choice 

hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 

Stocks. Catalogues free. —FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


YPECIAL OFFER of Cineraria maxima and 

Polyantha, Primula sinensis, Malacoides obconica gigantea, 

and Kewensis yellow, all 2s. 6d. dozen. 2 dozen assorted, 4s. 6d. 

free. Primroses, mixed, including red and blue, 2s, — A. 
KOERING, 91, Kilmorie Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 23. 


JOLET CLUMPS for Frames. Princess of 


Wales, Amiral Avellan, 8s. 6d. dozen, carriage free. 
Violets and how to grow them, 7d. Copy free with each order. 
Full price list on application—BALDWIN PINNEY,. Ship- 
bourne, Tonbridge, Kent. 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. — GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


RIMULA—Wanda, 7s. 6d. doz. ; Bellis, Rob 
Roy, and Dresden China, each 5s. 6d. doz., strong plants.— 
H. M. GREGSON, F.R.H.S., Greenway Lane, Bath. 


HAE MOULD «fron Oak woodland, siftale 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 

for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 

THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


l () () () () () WALLFLOWERS, dwarf, bushy, 

4 transplanted plants, B. Red, G. Yellow, 
Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 
Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose Dame, Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 
50 2s. 6d., 100 4s. 6d., 200 8s. 6d., 500 21s., all free-—SLOCOMBE 


LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 

l () () () () EVERGREEN PRIVET, just the 
4 thing for making a hedge quickly, well- 

rooted plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 50 3s., 100 5s. 6d., 500 22s. 6d. 

1,000 42s. 6d., carr. paid.—LEIGH, as above. 


ARE PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 
ae Melinda! also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, 
seicester. 


ORDER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 


varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 
from 25s. . Carriage paid. List free—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also orazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 


PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


QIREY GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! |—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, ete. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. —GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORMS, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT:& BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


Freee’. FOR EVER positively by only once 


planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep.—WEBSTER'S, Kilsby, Rugby. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.) ; 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


NAS for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosrpH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme. Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—* Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. “Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free ; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London,{8. W. 11 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


ALUABLE Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per ewt. ; 
5 cwt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton's, Chalfont 8. Giles. 


ARDEN LIME (Caustic), 4s. 6d. ewt., carr. 


ie paid, Special rates large quantities. — LONGDOWN 
LIME WORKS, Dept. G., Epsom. Telephone: 740. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USSIAN MATS, 7x 3% ft. 13s doz. 
Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 4}ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 


Canvas Mats, etc. Lists Free—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
Minster Street, Reading. 


oe FIRST-HAND INFORMATION con- 
cerning how to make poultry profitable 40 pages with 
many illustrations, plans of modern housing, methods of feeding, 
etc. Write for ‘Profitable Poultry,” price 1s. (refunded to cus- 
tomers), from E, BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 

*4A-PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


6 HOW TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
The Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. Established 1879. 


| UTHORS & COMPOSERS.—MBS. of all des- 


criptions required by ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LrD., Pub- 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond. Est. 1898. Advice & Booklets free 


(jek LEAF MOULD (100 years lay), sifted, 
3s. cwt., sacks 6d. ; 40s. ton; sample 24.—F. PLUCK, Dod- 
nash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


BULBS 
ULBS—9 lbs. mixed Daffodils and Narcissus, 


carriage paid, 5s.—_THORNE, Hauteville, Guernsey. 


Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s. doz.—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.I.), Surrey. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 


stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Golden Privet, Euonymus, Scotch 
Spruce (Douglas), Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Silver Privet, 
Arbor Vite, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 
2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz.; Gooseberries, Currants 
(Giant Black, Red), 3s. doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, mixed, 4s. ; 
12 Evergreen Shrubs, mixed, 4s.; 12 Trees, showy, 5ft., 5s.; 12 
Laurels, Evergreen, 2s. 6d.; 12 Poplars, pyramidal screens, 4s. ; 
12 Climbers, mixed, 3s.; 12 Roses, bush, mixed, 5s. ; 6 Roses, 
climbing, white, yellow, pink, red, 3s. ; 12 Polyantha, dwarf Roses, 
mixed, 4s.; 2 Sweet Briar, 4 Broom, 4 Gorse, 2s. ; 12 Lavender, 2s.; 
50 Wallflowers, 1s.; Apples, Plums, Pears, 3 year, 2s. each. 
Carriage 1s. 6d. extra. Catalogue free. Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Bushes. —E. GAYE, Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


iCHAELMAS DAISIES from 3d., all the nee 


varieties stocked. Campanula Telham Beauty, 9d. Send for 
Catalogue.—A PPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough. 


PS oa ores Mrs. Sinkins, good plants, 


8, g 
8s. 100.—D. J. SCOTT,-Old Warden, Biggleswade. 


\TRONG Wallflowers, Cheiranthus, Canterbury 

Bells, 4s. 100, carr. pd.cBENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield. 

eee young, prolific, Pyne’s Royal, 
7 


s. 100. Also 2-year I.oganberries, 7s. dozen. Cash.—C. 
BURMAN, Elm, Wisbech. 


RICE Lists of strong, healthy, well grown 
fruit trees. Apply—HUGH REAM, Tree Grower, Friday- 
bridge, Wisbech. 


OCKERY, Crazy Paving, Coping, Steps, 


) Walling Stone, etc. Let us quote.—WILLEKY bROS., 
Ambergate, Derby. 


J ARCISSI, Pheasant Eye, 3s. 6d. for 100.— 
ia WILKIN, Cefn-y-Wern, Chirk, nr. Wrexham. 


WANTED 


\ ] ANTED.—Good, sound, English Horseradish, 
—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Osford. 


\ J ANTED. — Small or large quantity Musk 
(Mimulus Moschatus), single and double. Please offer.— 
Box 671, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, B.C. 4, 


TUITION 
ORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. Many Testimonials. Coaching for all 


R.H.S. Exams. Write-W. WOODWARD, R.H.S., Northfield 
Maidenhead. ; 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

TJEAD GARDENER or good SINGLE- 
HANDED seeks situation; life experience Inside and 

Out; age 30, married, excellent references. Bath, Bristol, or 


Gloucester preferred.—W. ANDREWS, Dyrham, near Chippen- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ALPINE. 


& HARDY PLANTS SEEDS 


Our list of seeds harvested this season 
and many of them direct from their 
native habitats will interest you. Post 


free on application from 


W. E. Th. INGWERSEN, Ltd. 


Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery 
Sharpthorne, East Grinstead 


ROBERT VEITCH & SON 


LIMITED 
offer 
MAGNOLIAS—A large Collection, 
CAMELLIAS—Specimen Plants, 


Novelties, etc., 


RHODODENDRONS— Chinese and all other 


Classes, 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS, 


and 
PEANLS? LOP SULA LE GARDENS 
Catalogues Free 


ROYAL NURSERY, EXETER 


for the Cool or Heated 
Greenhouse-in 6-inch 
Pots in Bud; We have 
splendid stocks of all 
the best varieties, and 
offer 

6 distinct vars., 24/- 
1 45/- 


‘CARNATIONS 


2 ” 9 
CARRIAGE PAID. 
Write for Catalogue, & 
also details of Border 
Carnations, Perpetual 
Borders, Allwoodii, 
and the new Allwoodii 
Alpinus for present or 
future planting. 

SEED.— Our strains are pre-eminent. 
a packet at the following prices :— 
PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION (Green- 
house), 25 seeds, 2/-; 50, 3/-. PERPETCAL 
BoRDER CARNATION (Garden), 12 seeds, 1/-; 
25, 2/-; 50, 3/6. AtLWwoopil (Half Pink, Half 
Carnation), 25 seeds, 1/6; 50, 2/6. ALLWOoDII AL- 
PINUS (the new Rock Plant), 25 seeds, 1/6; 50, 2/6. 


Order 


The 
Leading 
Carnation Raisers and Specialists in the World, 
Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 
P.S.—For 2/- post free we will send you an 
elegant sample coffret of Allwood’s Carnation 
Perfume and Toilet Requisites. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


.- 


November 10, 19: 
No pests indoor 


Skate freedom from pes 
in your glasshouse, is qu 
easily achieved. Fumigation w; 
XL ALL is not only perfec; 
efficient, but very simple. Make 
routine of it. Of all nurseryme 
seedsmen, and florists. 


XL ALL FUMIGATING 
COMPOUND 


(Liquid or Cake) 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


234, Borough High Street, London, 3.i 


OPEPDEPE EP LPP OPP PS 


R.546. 


HEDGE PLANTS 


We have a Choice and most Complete Selection of 
HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND ROSES 


Stout flowering Plants, 
FROM ONE SHILLING. Lists Free, 


J. SCOTT & CO., ROYAL NURSERIES, 


MERRIOTT, SOM. 


IMPORTANT SALEofORCHII 


THE CELEBRATED 


‘ASHLANDS’ Collectio 


FORMED BY THE LATE 


Richard Ashworth, Esq., J. 


Newchurch-in-Rossendale, Lancashire 


will shortly be sold by Private Treaty, 
order of the Executors. 


This Most INTERESTING COLLECTION is of Hxc 
TIONAL QUALITY AND VARIETY, and compri 
upwards of 


4,500 plants 
There are numerous MAGNIFICENT VARIETINS 
CATTLEYAS,LA.LIO-CATTLEY! 
ODONTOGLOSSUMS and 
ODONTIODAS 


and an extremely wide range of the ot 
Orchid Genera especially SPECII 


A complete descriptive priced Catalogue 
now ready, post free on application. 


A. J. KEELING & SON 


Orchid Specialists 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE 


CLAY'S 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield oA 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— ro * 
7 lbs., 3/6; 14 lbs., 6/—; 28 Ibs., 10/—s 66 Ibs., 18/—; 112 lbs, 32/—. Or, if unable to on LONDON Ge 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash Cy y 

with order (except TINS). ?> I iw 
Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. TRADE MARK 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


'YDENHAM’S BULBS 


For really good Bulbs 
. at moderate prices send to 


BERT SYDENHAM LTD. 
TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


‘ull List, with article describing the method of 
rowing Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


4RYSANTHEMUMS 


Including all the Test Novelties of Recent 
Introduction. 


AHLIAS 


All_ the best NEW CACTUS, PAONY, 


COLLARETTE, POMPON, DECORATIVE, 
SHOW,AND FANCY VARIETIES. 


JRDER CARNATIONS 


120 Up-to-Date Varieties for Exhibition or 
Garden. 


Full Catalogue Post Free 


i. WOOLMAN 


Sandy Hill Nursery 
SHIRLEY, Nr. BIRMINGHAM 


. 
i 
i 
| 


4 
i] 
} 
| 
i 


spike. 


THE REV. CHARLES STORR—Very large semi-double flowers of a 


rich, bright blue, with a rosy-mauve shading. Effect of pure blue as 


flowers develop Bee Wc a 
i MY LADY.—A great acquisition. 


blue ; “centre white, faintly barred with violet ; 
extra large, and borne on a long tapering spike 
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The DOWNER LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


The old World’s dower - 
The new World’s flower 


Apply for Lists. 
18/- doz. mixed colours 


Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester 


CYCLAMEN 


he Finest Strain in the World 
NUMEROUS AWARDS 


Nothing can equal these superb plants for 
Winter flowering 


Grand plants in 5-in. pots, fine selection of 
colours, 25/- and 30/- per dozen, packing 
and carriage extra 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH 


SNAIL NSINSINSINIINGGS, 


DELPHINIUMS of Distinction 


CLARISSA.—Lovely sky-blue, of upright growth, with long tapering 
Will be a great favourite ... ane , ; = sae 


ee 10/6 

at 5/= 
A rich soft mauve, edged azuline- 
the pips are double, 

AOE ae 7/6 


PLANT THESE AND OTHER OF MY SELECT VARIETIES NOW 


. 


YY 
WY, 
Ne 


— APPLES 


EATING 


Ellison’s Orange 
Houblon 

James Grieve 
King of the Pippin 
Ribston Pippin 
Sturmer Pippin 


Cordons, 4/6. 


Allington Pippin 
Ards Cairn 

| Beauty of Bath 

| Blenheim Orange 

| Charles Ross 

Cox's Orange Pippin 


| Bushes, 3/6. 


Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 


GEO. JACKMAN & S 


JACKMAN 


Horizontal trained from 6/-. 
Fan trained from 7/6. 


Nectarines, Peaches, Vines, Strawberries, 


and Bush Fruit. 


ON - WOKING - SURREY 


List on application. 


a. BONES, "CHESHUNT, HERTS. 


Nurseryman, 


A Selection of 
Eating and Cooking 


COOKING 


Lord Derby 
Newton Wonder 


Peasgood’s Nonsuch 


Bismarck 
Bramley’s Seedling 
Early Victoria 


Ecklinville Revd. W. Wilks 
Keswick Codlin Warner's King 
Lane’s Prince Albert VVellington 


Standards, 6/-. 


ill 


Knap Hill Nursery Rhododendron Avenue has 
won the admiration of gardeners for generations. 


HARDY 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and KREATHS 


in well rooted clean condition 
GOLDEN YEWS 


CEDRUS ATLANTICA GLAUCA 
AUREA 


EVERGREENS 


in large sizes safe to move 


LIMESsMAPLESS CHESTNUT s, 
POPLARS, Etc. 


DEUTZIAS, VIBURNUMS 
PYRUS in varieties 


ALMONDS, THORNS, Etc. 


Inspection invited 


ANTHONY WATERER 


Knap Hill Nursery 
Woking, Surrey 


(The only address.) 


SPAIN 


? ” 


Notes from Maidstone. 


x 
TRAINED \ fy 
GOOSEBERRIES AND Ny 
vx 

CURRANTS x 


ay 


Zz 
EZ 


are of great value im 
garden, as they can be grown 
ona wall and easily netted, 
thus prolonging the soft fruat 
season for a month. Can 
we send you our Catalogue 


giving full particulars ? 


George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 
The Royal Nurseries, 
Maidstone 


1V 


Finest Stock of 
Nursery Produce 
in the Midlands. 
Catalogue post 
free on applica- 
tion ;- also list of 


ROSE - TREES 
FRUIT-TREES 
SHRUBS, etc. “sisi 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


DEPT. C. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 14 In. with rustiaze aires 
12 Irie, 2/3 doz.}7 In, 2/° doz; 14 Xx 11n., 6 In. wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and 7id. bott. OROW QUILLS, 2d. 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 64d. and 10$d., poetage extra 
Highly commended by B.HLS. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


WINDER’S 


For Finest Norfolk Grown 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous & Rockery Plants, 

and Best Quality Bulbs 


Satisfaction Cuaranteed 
Catalogues sent Post Free 


REGINALD WINDER, LTD. 
THE NURSERIES, 


Lingwood - Nr. Norwich 
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‘ 


Archangel Mats are ‘Here! 


and prices are much reduced 
We have taken delivery of a large quantity of FIRST GRADE MATS 
Size 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6: ins. 


Per doz. 15/- 
Bale of 60 £3 10s. 
2 Bales of 60 £6 10s. 


Larger quantities pro rata. 


GODDARD & WARREN, 


‘Phone : RODNEY 3318. 


Size 9 ft. by 4 ft. 6ins, 


0/- 34 
£4 10s. eed 
£8 10s. an 

Carriage paid, 


24, East Street, Walworth, 
LONDON, S.E. iz 


FOR- EVERY 


BOILERS & HEATING SETS. S8yR8%%v7 


Quality with _ ALL MAKES OF BOILERS &HEATING GOODS. 


Low Prices. wl fa MEET: ALL HEATING /6 oN 


PRICE” LISTS > FREE 


‘State size” of ‘Greenhouse, Garage , etc: 
$$ rrr 


Apeaparus. 12 HOURS® STOVE. SYNDICATE LTD. 


ENTRAL -ano DOMESTIC BO/LER WORKS. 


258. Vauxhall -Bridge Road..S.W.1. 


a ABC" 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


KEITH LUXFORD & CO. 
Chrysanthemum 


SPECIALISTS 


New Illustrated CATALOGUE now, 

ready, containing the most complete 

Collections suitable for greenhouse 
or garden. Post free. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM NURSERIES, 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


GROW 


OWN ORCHIDS 


YOUR 


OME people admire Orchids almost 
S to the point of revering them. 
They acclaim them as the most 
beautiful of hot house plants—yet they 
never think of growing them in their 
own gardens. 
That is where the firm of Duncan 
Tucker comes in, A Duncan Tucker 
greenhouse is what the Orchid-lover 


wants. Temperature, framework, tiles, 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISH 


ee iN he LIST, Posi 


y Mg. Yf ON 
a se Wee 
ee ! 


io 


ee er from 
£5 0 


Poultry He Houses from 


poate Garages, Rustic toh and Pouliry Ae 
of every description, 


T.BATH &CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR \WORKSHOF 
ILLUSTRATED ISTS noon a 


glass—all just right, and built to last. 
The skilful craftsmanship and first-rate 
materials put into them are reflected by _ 
the ease with which they withstand the 
most cruel onslaughts of our varied 
climate. If you have no Glass House 
consult Duncan Tucker. Ifyoualready 
have one, consult them about repairs 
when they are due. There is safety in 
relying on a century's experience. 


DUNCAN TUCKER vcrorrennam LID. 


TOTTENHAM, N. 15. Soe 


SLUGENE. STANLY'S 


mber 10, 1928 
SLUG-DEATH. Theoneand . 
only Slug exterminator 


U rE S “Tused tospend nights with a lantern 


ng slugs. I gave three applications of Slugene at inter- 

as or three weeks last autumn and shave not had a 
slug or trace of one this year. 

From ‘‘Gardening Illustrated,” 3rd J uly, 1926. 


lugene now and save the garden. 9d., 1/6, and 2/6 
Min. of all leading seedsmen, florists, and retailers. 


ANLY & Co., Ltd., 98, Streatham High Rd., London 
LO LS SL ES TT TE YE SE 


‘lear your trees of hibernating pests and eggs during 
mnrant period. Start the new year with clean, 
healthy plants. 
Obtvinable from all Seedsmen, ete. 
|Any qiferies gladly answered on application to— 


|. MONRO, LTD.. WALTHAM CROSS 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, 
Chrysanthemums. 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No waiting! 


/Appointment 


and 


All orders executed 


the same day as 
received. 
State quantity of 


each size required 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation or 
write for Illustrated 
Price List. 


hard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


RDEN MANURE 


& Sa Garden Manure is an organic 


nanure for general purposes. It replen- 
he the soil’with the Phosphates, Potash, 
fogen, and other foods that have been 
asn up by the growing plants during the 
eC, Suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Vege- 
des. Apply at the rate of 2 to 3 ozs. per sq. 
a and digin. Gives remarkable results. 


A User’s Report: 


‘have had excellent results,’’ writes 
V’.H., Haverfordwest, ‘‘ Runner Beans. 15 
nhes Jong when picked, not selected 
\ Parsnips: 3 ft. 2 inches... Car- 
(s. 2 ft. Qins. . .- The Peas were 
Mellent; 12 meas to the pod. The 
tults have been magqnificent.’’ 


ths., 3/9; 28 Ibs., 6/63 56 lbs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 
tom Seedsmen, Florists, etc., or carr. 

ik from the Makers for cash with order. 

$RITON FERRY CHEMICAL & MANURE 
[D., (Devt. C), Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886) 


21/6 
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The JERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
Established over 100 years 


Write for Catalogue (Sent free) 


ROSE, FRUIT, and all 
kinds of Trees 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


for 
Autumn and Spring Planting 


Lilium Seed Daffodil Seed 
New Catalogue for 1928-29 now ready 


Post Free on request 


BONE & CO., 
172, Easter Road, Edinburgh 


Your Garden will | 
_ supply its own Manure 


“ADCO” 


a simple powder, with the addi- 
tion of water only will convert 
your lawn mowings, weeds, leaves, 
spent plants, etc., into a complete 


ORGANIC FERTILISER 


rich in humus, and superior to 
farmyard manure, atacost of 43d. 
per cwt. Thousands of tons of 
manure are made annually by the 
ADCO process. 

1 cwt. of ADCO makes 2-3 tons 
of valuable manure. 


PevcecceccesccctO, =§«-_ «nw eee n eee ecncces weseeescessccesccne 


' adco Accelerator | ! Standard Adco : 
? (for Jawn mowings } H : (for all other garden : 
: Po dasitereen refuse), } hs $ rubbish and straw). :} 
28 Ib ajo; WITH: 28 Ib 6/3} 
36 1b. B/- ; ORDER : 56 Ib. 11/6 : 
lcwt 15/- : ? 1 cwt 22/- ; 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station 


Obtainable from all seedsmen, stores, etc., or 
direct from— 


ADCO LTD., 70, Harpenden, Herts. 
OOOO OOO OL 


LIVE EE SAND 


per 8/6 cwt. 
56 lbs. 1 cwt, 
Basic Slag, 32% ot 4/3 Tie 
Bone Meal... Ae 8/3 15/- 
Kainit, 14/16% . 3/9 q/ 
Carbo-Lime ; 3/9 7/- 
Hop Manure .. — 6/- 


All carriage paid. 


THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL 

CO.,ELTD. HECKMONDWIKE 
The “CRAB” 
“Crabbing” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Special Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 
PRICE 
oes irae) 18. 6 


O. or C.0.D. 
Cap Tliust. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwyoh, 
London, W.0.2 


CHEALS’ 


120 acres 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
Plants, etc. 


COME anp SEE 


or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 


Landscape Gardening 
J. CHEAL « SONS, tia, 


Crawley, Sussex 


. SNAPDRAGON i) 


Incinerators 
(PATENTED) 


A big advance in Refuse 
Destructors. Constructed 
of steel, and designed for 
efficient Sombushon with 
minimum of smoke. 
Taper feed and mggery 
obviate clogging. 


“DRAGON ” 


Height to lid... 

Height to top of 
chimney ©... 5ft. 

Diameter at 
base... lit. Lins, 


£3.15 0 


“ SNAPDRAGON " 


1ft.9ins., 3ff. 6ins., 
1ft. Sins. 


£2515. 0 


D/dto any Railway Station 
in England or Wales. 


Write for Catalogue G 


2ft. 7ins. 


Oins. 


Company, L i 


The Incinerator 
Walter House, Bedford St , Strand, London, W.C, 2 


Brick-built Incinerators alsosupplied 
for large country houses and estates. 


SRANGON 4. 
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best deal with these plants when given a 
shift to their final quarters amongst other 
plants that may be better served in a warm, 
genial temperature is one which besets many 
who have mixed collections of plants to 
study, but the one who has been at the 
trouble in growing on Cinerarias from seed- 
ling stage to their blooming pot is not likely 
to let any such difficulties stand in his way 
of achieving success. 

In most houses there is one part away from 
the stove that is cooler than the rest. It may 
be a shelf in the roof or on the back of 
a lean-to house. That portion should be 
assigned to Cinerarias, and ventilation given 
when possible. If one can give them a tem- 
perature in the neighbourhood of 55 degs. 
this will suit them quite well and bloom will 
be forthcoming. They are worth the extra 
attention needed and carefully dealing with 
to guard against attacks of Green Fly when 
we consider how attractive they are when 
the trusses expand in their delightful 
colourings. 

Never before has the grower had a better 
choice than in these modern varieties. They 
have a value for window and table decora- 
tion as well as beautifying the greenhouse, 
which should nét be lost sight of. W. F. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Horticultural Club 


M EMBERS and guests of the Horticul- 
tural Club assembled at St. Ermin’s 
Hotel on Tuesday evening October 30th, 
for dinner with lecture to follow .by Mr. 
Herbert Cowley on ‘‘ Plant Hunting in the 
Pyrenees.’? The lecturer carried his audi- 
ence with him in his enthusiasm for the flora 
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of these regions, which form many ‘of the 
most precious acquisitions for our gardens. 
The happy gift of spicing his narrative with 
local lore and impressions of Pyrenean 
peoples and fauna, derived from various €Xx- 
peditions in the company of Mons. Henri 
Correvon, Mr. Wm. Wells, Junr., and Mr. 
Herbert Barr, made a delightful discourse 
all the more varied and enjoyable. Pictori- 
ally, Mr. Cowley’s lantern slides left nothing 
to be desired, except a continuation of his 
series of the flower, meadow, and mountain 
studies, which inspired his running com- 
mentary and the appreciation of all present. 
Mr. G. W. E. Loder was Chairman and Sir 
William Lawrence, Mr. Peter Barr, and Mr. 
G. P. Baker were notable contributors to the 
discussion. Readers are invited to apply to 
Mr. G. F. Tinley (Hon. Sec.), 855, London 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, for particu- 
lars of membership to the Horticultural 
Club and for details of the monthly lectures 
and dinners at St. Ermin’s, the Club’s new 
headquarters. Ax Je Ge 


The Iris Society 


The annual general meeting of the Iris 
Society will be held at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1, on Thursday, 
November rsth, at 6.15 p.m. In addition to 
the report by the Hon. Secretary and the 
statement by the Hon. Treasurer, other points 
on the agenda include :—Extension of Wisley 
Trials and the disposal of surplus Irises at 
Wisley. The meeting will be followed by a 
dinner at 7.45 (morning dress), at which 
members and their friends will be welcome. 
All communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. L. Pilkingtony 
Lower Lee, Woolton, Liverpool. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Senecio pulcher and Nerine Bowdeni 


ERHAPS the most striking plants in my 
Pessien during the last few weeks have 

been Senecio pulcher and Nerine Bow- 
deni next one another. It is rather a daring 
but most successful combination of pink and 
magenta, which has been much admired. 
Verbena venosa, which is now over, was out 
at the same time, and the three colours to- 
gether were most arresting. 

Senecio pulcher is an old plant that is very 
seldom seen in gardens nowadays, and 
although quite hardy does not seem to thrive 
everywhere. It comes into bloom rather late 
in the year, so should be planted under a 
wallsif possible. 

It is a native of Colorado and is easily in- 
creased by root cuttings. 

It may not be generally known that Nerine 
Bowdeni is perfectly hardy in the open border 
and needs no protection in winter. When 
my Dahlias were cut down on October 1st 
the Nerines were quite unaffected, and were 
not even bent like Daffodils often are in 
spring by a hard frost. I have several large 
clumps which have been the chief feature in 
the rock garden for some weeks. 

Mark FENWICK. 

Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-Wold. 


Why not bring Wisley into closer touch 
with the R.H.S. Halls? 


It is generally acknowledged that the Royal 
Horticultural Society has done more useful 
work than that of any other ‘horticultural 
society, notwithstanding the complaints which 
are heard from time to time as to the man- 
agement of its exhibitions, the unreliability 
of its trials, and the treatment afforded to 
both judges and exhibitors. 


The outstanding criticism, however, is that 
Wisley is too inaccessible for the average 
Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society or 
student of horticulture to visit frequently. 

A tremendous amount of the educational 
value of the work at Wisley is lost, because 
it does not reach as large a public as its 
quality merits, 


Senecio pulcher 


An old plant in English gardens that 
is now seldom seen 


“the design of the Wisley Gardens, 


wy 
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The purpose of this note is to 
it should be a relatively easy matter fo | 
a good deal of the results of the » 
Wisley to the R.H.S. exhibitions 
the year; and thus develop a mu 
interest in that work than has prey 
shown. 

During the past few years the 
exhibits that have been staged by th 
have been very few, and, were it 
usual exhibit in the scientific tent 
the Fellows of the R.H.S. would — 
any effective demonstration that 
exist. 

1. Plants in Flower.—At each 
the R.H.S. it should be an easy m 
stage a representative exhibit of t 
plants that are a feature in the g 
are of special interest, such as alp 
water, herbaceous, . shrub, and 
plants. ; 

2. Trials.—Various trials of flow 
and vegetables are carried out a 
Periodic exhibits of these with no 
varieties which have received the fin 
should prove of immense interest. — 

3. Scientific Work.—The R-H 
nal’’ and the exhibits at Chelsea’ 
indication as to the experiment 
search work which is being done 
Seasonal exhibits from such rese 
and of different pests and diseas 
much more in the same direction, © 

4. Educational Worlk.—Occasio 
from the R.H.S. School of 
showing the work done by studs 
charts with reference to pollination, 
duction, etc., would prove of 
value. ts 

5. Garden Design.—Photographie 
exhibits illustrating the principal f 


rock garden and water garden, ° 
added to the general interest in 
International Exhibition. ihe 
6. Possible Objections.—Whil 
no real difficulties in carrying out t 
suggestions, it may be argued th 
hibits would create some little ex 
the staff, once a fortnight. That 
would not like to show the Ros 
Apples, or other plants grown at 
similar exhibits grown by amate 
exhibitors would be in the same 
parison (this objection would be 
over by descriptive labels, ** As~ 
Wisley under ordinary, or special 
of treatment,’’ as the case may b 
objection would not in any case 
representative exhibits of plant 


“Some yellow Roses 

A most excellent and valuab 
noted by C. A. Jardine in his a 
October 20th, p. 671), and it is to 
that many Rose growers will, for 
benefit, give heed to it. The poi 
his reference to the necessity of k 
treating Roses individually. _ 
in their culture which cannot be 
urged. More than one half of 
on the Rose, the ‘ catalogue 
growers dy 


and distributors, and, 
many Rose growers of quite le 
ence, seem to take it for granted 
cally all Roses will succeed und 
general system of treatment. F 
others, and particularly beginner 
disappointed when certain Ro 
realise their expectations. “. 
Who would treat all Apples ang ? 
exactly alike? Then why should ke 
expected to give of their best um 
‘“ mass’? system of treatment # 
quently get? 
This necessity for individual knowk 
attention is applicable to all Roses, 2 
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glad that attention has been drawn 
»st important point which is hardly 
ationed. Jetk.. 1k: 
m, Yorks. 


have read with great interest the 
yn yellow Roses in your issue for 
2zoth. Beginners are aware that 
hould be treated differently, but it 
to find out the treatment required. 


pful paper, but few of these articles 

th the difference of cultivation re- 

'y different Roses. 

Jardine states that meither Golden 
nor Mabel Morse should be given 
‘Does this refer to the making of 

ed or to the annual treatment? 

orne, Yorks, | A..WYNNE FINCH. 


Gentiana verna 


reply appears to have been given to 
nk L. Hall’s note (issue October 6th, 
2), may I suggest that the two plants 
ribes are G. verna and G. estiva. 
its are very distinct in habit, for while 
ver runs threadily in short turf, send- 
iere and there a rosette of leaves, the 
ms a stay-at-home clump, with a 
tap-root, from the top of which, at 
|, the shoots spring. In strong speci- 
ese shoots, terminated by rosettes of 
spread out somewhat after the style 
athers of a shuttlecock. Both plants 
|growing amongst other plants, but 
eems less dependent than verna. 
‘ing to Lady Beatrix Stanley’s inter- 
jote, I find no lack of plants small 
to grow with the small Gentians, in- 
G. bavarica. Androsacea carnea, A. 
asme, Ranunculus alpestris, Dian- 
srolepis, Armeria czespitosa, Arenaria 
‘ca, Primula minima,  Asperula 
Petrocallis pyrenaica, Wahlenbergia 
, Soldanella alpina, and S. minima, 
others, with the Gentians, form the 
1 my small moraine. In an extension 
aoraine I am also including some of 
Wer Primulas (hybrids of P. minima) 
ae of the slower-growing Kabschia 
res. Both Douglasia (Aretia) Vitali- 
- Antennaria dioica I have had to dis- 
‘being too rampant. Gero. May. 
ham, Surrey. 

| 


cera nitida and topiary work 


reference to the article on Lonicera 
1 your paper of October 6th I should 
)oint out that this shrub, although a 
idge plant, is not suited for topiary 
‘Whoever attempts topiary work with 
a nitida will find that the bushes 
reed clipping every week from the 
ig of April until the end of Septem- 
very soon, | think, they would return 
Id Yew or Box, PETER CAMPBELL. 
Road Park, Brighton. 


Judging dessert Apples 
etter of ‘‘ Perplexed’ in your issue 
tober 20th, page 667, is very 
ae, and touches a very interesting 
n exhibiting and judging dessert 
The taste of Apple lovers is very 
Many I know would prefer to eat 
fruit with a good flavour than, a 
hard, dry fruit that has only flavour 
imend it. You cannot have too much 
id thing that you enjoy, and I fail to 
t objection there can be in placing a 
zed dessert Apple on the table that 
is to flavour, shape, and appearance 
rence to sinall fruits. 
taste for small, hard fruits is not 
_ but there is much in a well-known 
most people have their favourites. 
ee - C, ORcHARD. 
ridge, Isle of Wight. 


re many articles on .Roses in your. 
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A method of growing Meconopsis 
ANY gardeners are familiar with the 
difficulties which attend the growing of 
the genus Meconopsis, and many ama- 

teurs must have given up the.attempt in de- 

spair, particularly in the South of England. 

Few anywhere have attained the success of 

Mr. Harley, of Glendevon, whose pictures 

so often adorn gardening periodicals. Many 

years’ attempts, in a small way, have con- 
vinced me that what these plants want is 
continual moisture, not only at the roots, but 
in the air around them. The common re- 
commendation that they should be grown in 
shade carries this implication. In_ their 
natural, habitat they get sun, and I may 
note that the finest specimen of M. Wallichi 
I have ever seen was in full sun in the bog 
garden at Kew. As the arrival of a seemi- 
ingly true perennial in M. Baileyi will stimu- 
late interest in the genus, I wish to com- 
municate a method of growing these plants in 
small gardens which I have followed with 
some success. I secure the necessary con- 
dition of perpetual moisture, both on the sur- 

face of the soil and below, by burying a 

number ot sealed drain pipes of the ordinary 

porous type about 6 inches below ground, 
furnished at one end with an upcast by which 
the whole system can be filled with water as 
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I do not suppose this is an isolated case, 
shrubs often flowering the second time in a 
season, but three times is exceptional. 

Witham, Essex. W. G. BULLARD. 


Chincherinchee 

I read with interest the letter on the 
Chincherinchee, issue November 3rd, page 
7o1. Perhaps my experience with this sub- 
ject may interest the writer. Briefly, my 
method of culture is as follows:—I pot the 
bulbs four in a 5-inch pot as soon as I see 
growth commencing (with me usually late 
September or early October), in soil such as 
one usually gives Freesias, and grow them 
in an ordinary greenhouse temperature until 
the flower-spikes appear. As soon as the first 
flowers open, the plants are transferred to the 
conservatory, remaining there until flowering 
has finished. The foliage dies down quite 
naturally long before the flowers are done 
with, and when past their period of useful- 
ness I thoroughly dry the bulbs off, standing 
the pots in full sun on a shelf and keeping 
dry until new growth is observed. My bulbs 
flower regularly, and I agree with the writer 
that they are objects of great beauty when in 
bloom and of really easy culture. I cannot 
think why your correspondent has so much 
trouble with his bulbs. I have two distinct 
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The effect of this device is that moisture 
keeps diffusing out as required. If the soil 
becomes saturated with rain, diffusion ceases 
and waterlogging is avoided. In a drought 
the diffusion is very rapid, but I find that one 
filling of the system will.do for a week under 
the driest conditions. One line of 4-inch 
pipe will serve about 1 foot broad of border 
space. It should be noted that all the joints 
of the pipes must be laid in cement; there 
should be no leakage other than that due to 
diffusion through the walls of the piping. 

This’ year I succeeded in growing some 
good plants of M. Baileyi using this device. 
To my mind they were much sturdier than 
any shown at Chelsea. In the past, even on 
Surrey sand, I have succeeded with spp. in- 
tegrifolia, sinuata, decora (?), and others. 

Harpenden. A. B. BRUucE. 


Cydonia Japonica (Japanese Quince) 

It may interest some readers to hear that 
a scarlet-flowered shrub on a_ north-west 
wall is blooming the latter end of October. 

The primary blooms were many. After 
flowering the new growths of foliage were 
trimmed to about three buds from old wood. 
Some weeks later blooms appeared for the 
second time. 

Pruning was again performed after flowers 

had fallen, with the third result of flowers, 
which I now: have the pleasure of seeing, 
although the quantity of blooms lessened 
each time. 
. The gorgeous season from July has no 
doubt helped to bring this about, with addi- 
tions of leaf-mould and small quantities of 
fertiliser, periodically keeping roots moist 
during the driest part of the season. 
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other is white with an almost black centre, 
the white one being much the stronger 
grower of the two. I may mention that I 
had not had any experience with this beauti- 
ful subject until meeting them here, and I 
follow what seems to me to be the natural 
habit of the plants in growing them. 
J. H. Branp. 
Butcombe Court Gardens, 
Wrington, Somerset. 


Cyclamens as cut flowers 

I notice it is stated on page 709 that 
Cyclamen flowers do not stand well when 
cut. May I give my experience of their use 
as table decoration for the past 25 winters? 
Do not cut the flowers, but pick them with a 
sharp little tug so as to leave intact the con- 
stricted end of the flower-stem where it joins 
the corm. The leaves should be picked in 
the same way. Then, immediately before 
arranging in cold water, cut 3 inch off the 
stem, doing them one at a time—the stems 
must not have time to bleed. So treated 
they will stand in water for a fortnight or 
more. One or two may flop unaccountably 
out of a bowlful of 30 flowers, but they are 
easily replaced. I have given away dozens 
of bunches, but I always send them uncut, 
with a little note explaining how to treat 
them, and it is always pleasant to hear of 
the delight and surprise in the success of the 
method. M. H. Scorr-NicnHorson. 

Barn Close, Carlisle. 


What is wrong with Grape cultivation 
in England? 


I have read with interest the extraordinary 
criticism of the Grapes at this year’s R.H.S. 
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Fruit Show by ‘‘ A%sop,’’ ‘‘ What is wrong 
with Grape cultivation in England,’’ page 
666, and the correspondence it has provoked. 
As one who has visited most of the R.H.S. 
Fruit Shows for the past:20 years I think 
such criticism most uncalled for. I have cer- 
tainly seen bettér Grapes shown, but they 
were not the rubbish your correspondent 
makes out by a long way, or surely the judges 
would not’ have awarded the prizes. I for 
one would like to congratulate the exhibitors 
on their efforts. 1 was very interested in the 
illustration, vinery at Grange Court, Chig- 
well, page 699. I had charge of that vinery 
from December, 1905, to September, 1927, 
and it struck me that if those Vines had been 


NATIONAL 


HE annual exhibition was held in the 
Te hall of the Royal Horticultural 

Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
S.W., on Thursday and Friday, November 
1st and 2nd, and was, as usual, a great 
success. It is an annual event to which en- 
thusiastic growers make pilgrimages from 
all parts of the country, and is also regarded 
‘as the rendezvous for those who make a 
speciality of the Chrysanthemum. The 
magnificent exhibits made by the leading 
trade growers made a delightful framework 
to a show of outstanding merit and worthy 
of the splendid traditions of this popular 
Society. Special mention must be made of 
the wonderful exhibits set up by that veteran 
grower, Mr. Chas. Beckett, who in the lead- 
ing classes seemed to be almost invincible. 
It is doubtful if more handsome Japanese 
blooms have ever been shown before at this 
annual exhibition than those set up by this 
grower in, the leading competition for 36 
Japanese blooms in 12 varieties, three blooms 
of each, staged in vases. They were truly 
triumphs of cultural skill. Singles _ were 
shown in magnificent form and condition, 
and the classes for cut decorative Chrys- 
anthemums, especially in the group arranged 
on a floor space 1o feet by 6 feet and set up 
by Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, 
were superlatively fine. The show was 
visited by a large number of admirers of the 
flower on both days. 


TRADE DISPLAYS 


The Chrysanthemum trade specialists 
were, as usual, well to the fore with superb 
exhibits in which were displayed excellent 
specimen blooms of exhibition standard and 
a host of beautiful blooms of medium size in 
which large singles and’ market sorts were 
seen at their best. 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, S.E., occupied practically the 
whole of the western end of the old hall with 
a group of Chrysanthemums set up in tall 
stands, Oriental vases, baskets, bowls, and 
numerous other devices, all artistically dis- 
posed. This fine floral picture was en- 
hanced by the use of well-grown Crotons, 
Ferns, etc., and was much admired. Note- 
worthy Japanese sorts were Chas. Davis 
1928, Miss Ada Ellis, Birmingham Daily 
Sketch, Mrs. Bb. H. Barnes, and F. P. 
Steward. Decorative Japanese were repre- 
sented among other sorts by Jean Pattison, 
Golden Marvel, Atalanta, and Iolanthe, and 
singles such as Phyllis Cooper, Exmouth 
Pink, Mrs. Edwards, Rona, and Golden 
Seal, also Pompons. 

Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts, also. made a most hand- 
some and attractive table group of cut Chrys- 
anthemums which was much admired. They 
had tall stands arranged with exhibition 
blooms of some of the better Japanese varie- 
ties and a grand array of single-flowered 


“tion in this country. 
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badly treated over that period of years they 
would hardly be producing Grapes to-day 
worthy of illustrating the pages of your 
valuable paper. It takes more than one 
season to bring back neglected Vines. 


Hants. iSth iD, 


Gentiana bracteosa 


It would be interesting ‘to know if this 
American Gentian is at present in cultiva- 
In an old catalogue of 
Farrer’s Craven Nursery, which I am glad 
to have preserved, this plant appears and is 
described as follows :—‘' Of easy culture in 
circumstances that suit Asclepiadea. The 
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varieties which exhibited splendid cultural 
skill. They also had numerous Japanese 
sorts suitable for market and for decorations, 
and other pretty quaint and interesting forms 
of this wonderful flower. Special note must 
be made of the following singles represented 
by such sorts as Florizel, Mrs. J. W. Stone, 
Margaret Davis, Nona,  Clytie, Lady 
Sanders; Enid, Catriona, ‘and ‘Mrs, W. J. 
Godfrey. Good large Japanese were Freya, 
Mauretania, Edward Page, W. Rensham, 
and a host of other good things of all types. 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstham, set 
up a table group of cut blooms embracing 
many of the better and more _ interesting 
types of the Chrysanthemum. The flowers 
were noteworthy for their good colour and 
freshness, and the group as a whole was a 
welcome addition to this wonderful show. 


Incurved sorts of good quality were Ondine,’ 


Capt. Kettle, Alice Honour, Exhibition 
Japanese, Mr. T. W. Pockett,. Mrs. Harold 
Wells, Birmingham, and Belle Chinoise. 


Small and large singles, also Pompons, were 
staged in delightful variety. 

Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, Birmingham, 
also had an exhibit that well maintained the 
high position this grower has achieved in 
the Chrysanthemum world. The blooms 
were atranged neatly and attractively, but 
there were a few instances in which the 
colour association might have been better. 
Good exhibition Japanese sorts worthy of 
note were’ Mrs. T: Slack, Queen Mary, 
Yellow, Majestic, Margaret Sargent, 
Corinthia, Thalia, and Mrs.'R. C. Pulling. 
Noteworthy singles were Miss May Powell, 
Exmouth Pink, Enid, Everlasting, Raleigh, 
Phyllis Cooper, and B. Greenfield. There 
were also numerous decorative and other 
dainty sorts. 

The King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford, 


staged a wonderful exhibit, but far too 
crowded. It was one solid mass of large 
exhibition blooms, almost — exclusively 


Japanese sorts. If about one-third of the 
stands had been omitted from this fine eéx- 
hibit the effect would have been infinitely 
better. Japanese blooms that stood out 
from the rest were Edith Cavell, Rose Day, 
Mrs. Geo. Munro, Junr., Victory, Nan 
Luxford, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mauretania, 
Belle Chinoise, T. W. Pockett, Mona Davis, 
Thalia, Majestic, Mrs. A. Holden, Alaunia, 
and Yellow Majestic. There were also 
many singles and decorative sorts shown in 
this impressive group. 

Mr. A. G. Vinten, Balcombe, Sussex, 
staged one of his characteristic groups, 
almost exclusively confined to singles and 
decorative sorts suitable for market. This 
grower’s blooms are always well done and 
possess wonderful colour. Of the decora- 
tives, the better sorts were Jean Pattison, 


Sanctity, Atalanta, Balcombe Pink, Salmon ° 


Uxbridge, Ivy Gay, and Uxbridge Pink. 
The singles were all just splendid, especially 


but it and most other America 


November 10 


heads of large dazzling azure blossom 
surrounded by conspicuous whi 
Most admirable.”” In ‘* The En 
Garden’? Mr. Farrer dismisse. 
briefly, with the remark that it ‘ 
May, an American species of son 
with flowers of lilac-blue. It i 
leaved version of G. Parryii, q.v. 
searched several catalogues for th 


are absent from most lists, nor d 
to have been tried by Mr. Harley, 
not mention it in his valuable no 
Meconopses and Gentians in his ¢ 
Perthshire published in the R.H.S 
nal,’’- Ss: 
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such sorts as Jessica, Spark! 
flowered), Golden Absolute, J. 
Phyllis Cooper, Golden Seal, Aug 
Mrs. A. J. Church. = 
Messrs. J. W. Cole and Son, Pe 
set up a table group largely comp: 
large Japanese, decorative, and 5 
All or most of the more popular 
in evidence, and this exhibitor m 
of his space. Pretty singles were 
Absolute, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, and 
Powell. Quite an interesting ex’ 
A bright and attractive table 
shown by Mr. H. Clarke, Taunt 
filled with decorative sorts and sin: 
a pretty exhibit in which the c 
noteworthy. , 
Mr. William Yandell, Maiden 
a pretty group, filling one corner o 
most effectively, His display larg 
prised outdoor sorts and other « 
Chrysanthemums. It is really — 
after all the boisterous weather 
he could show the outdoor sor 
The stands of undisbudded sprays 
effective. 
CUT BLOOMS — 
There was no competition in the 
to affiliated Chrysanthemum and 
tural Societies. The early date of 
no doubt, prevented many Socie 
entering this competition, Ther. 
a feeling, too, that affiliated Soci pre 
to show at the ‘‘ National ” after their ¢ 
show. pe 


OPEN CLASSES (TRADE EX 


The premier class for 36 bloo 
varieties, three blooms of each, to 
In vases, was a splendid effort. TT! 
four competitors, all showing bloot 
quality. Especially good were the 
the first prize series on this oc 
were shown by Mr. Chas. Becke 
to Major the Hon. John Ware 
Chilton, Hungerford, who sta 
amples of Majestic, W. Rig 
Carpenter, Red Majestic, Victo 
Majestic, Julia, Mrs. A. Holden, 
Davis 1928, Mrs. Sargeant, Mrs, - 
Davis, and Keith Luxford, a trul 
exhibit. A meritorious seriés wor 
prize for Mr. James J. Quinn, ga 
Capt. R. B. Brassey, Cottes 
Northampton. His blooms of 
Maples, Chas. Davis 1928, W. 
B.' Carpenter, and Duchess of 
were outstanding. Very large 
tractive coloured blooms won third f 
Mr. W. Turnham, gardener to 
Hambledon, Henley-on-Thames. 

Class 3, for 18 Japanese blo 
varieties, three blooms of each, om 
one pink, one bronze, one crimson, : 
any colour, was a popular class. 
stance there were only two exhibits. — 
Beckett was again a good first, his | 
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Mrs. Algernoh Davis, 
w Majestic, and Birmingham being 
ially notéworthy for their © Splendid 
ty. Second prize was awarded to Mr. 
ameron, gardener to the Dowager Lady 
ly, Holdenby House, Notthampton. 
ylooms were not so large as those in the 
)ptize exhibit, but they were of good 
ty. W. Rigby, } Mrs. G. Munro, and 
| were each noteworthy sorts. 
iss 4 Was for 36 Japanese blooms, dis- 
in competition for the Holmes 
orial Challenge Cup. The flowers were 
iged on the orthodox stands as of old, 
the four competitors made a grand dis- 
Leading honours deservedly went to 
‘Chas. Beckett, who appeared to be in- 
jole at this show. His better examples 
viltural skill) were W. Rigby, Mr. W. 
', Marjorie Woolman, Mr. W. Holden, 
E. Miller, Keith Luxford, Queen Mary, 
j, Yellow Majestic, Mr. T. Slack, Red 
istic, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mrs. H. Noble, 
} Chinoise, Mts. A. Holden, Princess 
1, and Mrs. B. Carpenter. Second prize 
sawarded to Mr. J. Heath, gardener to 
WR. L. V. Sherwood, Newmarket, who 
a good, though less even, lot of blooms 


ted Majestic, 


) the leader. Princess Mary, Ajax, 
', Mrs. A. Brown, and Majestic were 
d blooms. A bright lot of blooms of 


ng quality secured third prize for Mr. 
ge Curran, Sycamore Road, Notting- 


— 


iass 5, for 24 Japanese blooms, distinct, 
salways been an exceptionally popular 
petition, and this year’s display was no 
sytion to the rule. There were four splen- 
lexhibits in this class, first prize being 
i'd to Mr. W. Petty, "gardener to Lady 
Hhett, Melchet Court, Romsey. His 
}nis were even, well coloured, and beauti- 
| staged. The better specimens were 
\ Majestic, Wm. Rigby, Mrs. A. Holden, 


in of Day, Mrs. G. Drabble, Edith 
jiour, Mrs. G. Munro, Princess Mary, 
yimund, and Majestic. Second prize 
» to Mr. J. J. Quinn, who also had a 


p even lot of blooms of good quality. 
worthy examples were Miss E. Dunstan, 
i Mrs. “A. Holden, Yellow Majestic, 
* Peter Murray, and Belle Chinoise. Mr. 
| ath was placed third with a distinctly 
jesting exhibit, but less even than the 


ifs. 


PERIMENTAL CLASS FOR BIG 
BLOOMS 


his class was initiated a few years since, 
¢ I think, was the result of the capital 
say made in the premier class of the 
| Chrysanthemum Society’s Show. This 
} is increasing in popular favour, and as 
Society provides the extra large boards 
ved for displaying the fine high quality 
Ms competition is thereby encouraged. 
this occasion there were no fewer than 
t exhibits. The class is for 12 Japanese 
jms, distinct, and 10 inches is allowed on 
éboards for each bloom; consequently, 
2» is no crowding. First prize was won 
ir. Chas. Hodgson, gardener to Mrs. C. 
son, Acton, Sudbury, Suffolk, who 
sd ideal examples of the following varie- 
—Julia, Mrs. Algernon Davis, Mrs. G. 
»ble, Mr. T. W. Pockett, Mrs. A. Brown, 
sstic, Thalia, Mr. M. Sargent, Mrs. R. 
‘ord, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mrs. E. A. 
le, and Red Majestic (superb). Second 
! was awarded to the Dowager Lady 
aly, who had clean, even blooms of good 
Ce Red Majestic, Thalia, and Julia 
» grand examples in this stand. Mr. J. 
th’ was placed third with a heavy lot of 
ms tather wanting in colour; still, they 
4 grand. 
ass 7, for six Japanese blooms, is in- 
ibly a most interesting class. 


There | 
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wete seven good exhibits, all showing well. 
First prize was won by Mr. F. J. Cripps, 
gardener to Mrs. A. Heath, Ennore, Bickley. 
His exhibit was ideal, and included grand 
examples of Julia, Mrs. A. Davis, Mrs. B. 
Carpenter, Mrs. A. Holden, Mrs. G. Drabble, 
and Wm. Rigby. Mr. Chas. Hodgson was 
a good second, and Mr. J. Marshall, gar- 
dener to Mt:  W. S. Graves, Newells, 
Horsham, third, with a bright lot of blooms. 

Class 8 was for one vase of three white 
Japanese blooms, one variety. There weft 
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were vety deeply built. Grand exaimiples of 
Keith Luxford won second prize for Mr. 
Chas. Beckett, and again with Birmingham 
Mr. George Curran was deservedly placed 
third. 

Class 10, for one vase of three yellow 
Japanese blooms of one variety, usually sees 
some wonderful specimens displayed. There 
were six exhibits in this class. Large, deeply 
built blooms of Lady Talbot, of grace and 
beauty, won first prize for Mr. George 
Curran. Mr. Chas. Beckett, with lovely, 


A new unnamed seedling shown by Mr. Keith Luxford, and said to be 
the largest Japanese Chrysanthemum in cultivation 


The blooms shown were taken on the first crown, but in future will be taken on the 


second crown, and should come better. 


The small blooms of the new bronze Pompon 


Chrysanthemum Buena seen beneath the large bloom afford an interesting comparison in 
size of blooms 


five splendid exhibits, a grand 
blooms of Louisa Pockett winning first prize 
for Mr. A. Meads, gardener to Mr. T. Sydney 
Parry, Westbrook Hay, Boxmoor. Mr. C. 
Beckett was a good second with beautiful 
examples of Queen Mary, and with solid 
blooms of W. Turner, Mr. George Curran, 
Nottingham, was placed third. 

Class 9 was a similar class, but for three 
blooms of a crimson colour, one variety only. 
The five exhibits in this class were pleasing, 
Grand examples of Birmingham won first 
prize for Mr. D, Cameron. His blooms 


series of 


richly coloured blooms of Lady E. Miller, 
was placed second, and with large and hand- 
some blooms of Princess Mary Mr. J. Heath 
was awarded third prize. 

Class 11 was a class for three Japanese 
blooms of one variety of any other colour 
than white, crimson, or yellow. No fewer 
than eight competitors were in friendly 
rivalry in this class, which was a most inter- 
esting competition. Superb blooms of 
Majestic won first prize for Mr. C. Beckett. 
With well-coloured blooms of Mrs. B. Car- 
penter Mr. J. Marshall was placed second, 
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and with well-coloured but less deep blooms 
of Majestic Mr. Chas. Hodgson was awarded 
third prize. 

Class 12 was most attractive as it was for 
one vase of six incurved blooms, not fewer 
than three, varieties. There were three quite 
good exhibits, a splendid lot of large, even 
blooms winning first prize for “Mr. Je 
Marshall. His varieties were H. W. Thorpe, 
Capt. Kettle, Frank Trestian, and Nellie 
Southam. Larger but less even blooms 
secured second prize for Mr. T. Finch, gar- 
dener to Mrs. H. Fisher, Godstone Road, 
Purley, and with a still less even lot of blooms 
Mr.’ R. Cottan was placed ‘third. 

Class 13 was for 18 incurved blooms in not 
fewer than six varieties in competition for 
the second Holmes Memorial Challenge Cup. 
Three blooms of each variety were shown in 
a separate vase, and some beautiful flowers 
were staged. There were three good ex- 
hibits in this class, first prize being awarded 
to Mr. T. Finch, who had a splendid series 
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The six competitors made a delightful dis- 
play. First prize was easily won by Mr. A. 
Meads, gardener to Mr. T. Sydney Parry, 
Boxmoor. ‘The varieties “he staged were 
Sunshine, Felix, R. A. Roots, Mrs. L. Burt, 
In Memoriam, and Red Sunshine—a highly 
creditable lot of flowers. Mr. W. Turnham, 
with a good series, won second prize. 
Blanche du Poitou, Wizard, H. Durbin, and 
In Memoriam were his better-sorts. Mr. R. 
Cottam had a fresh and pretty lot of blooms 
with which he won third prize. Mrs. G. W. 
Streeter and H. W. Thorpe were his best 
sorts. 

There was only one exhibit in the class 
for six vases of Anemone blooms, This was 
staged by Mr. R. Cottam, gardener to Mr. 
Gus Mayer, Woldingham. ‘The better varie- 
ties were Aphrodite, Thora, Bronze Thora, 
Godfrey’s Eclipse, and Mabel Weston. 

The Pompons were unworthy of notice; it 
was the weakest lot of these dainty flowers 
shown at the ‘‘ National ’’ for years. 


Chrysanthemum | Matchless 
A perfectly round flower-head of ee yellow, and the narrow florets are rolled ; 


head like a golden ball. Shown by H 


of large, even blooms of good quality. Note- 
worthy examples were Emblem, Poitevine, 
Mrs, G, pies Mrs. G. Denyer, Ondine, 
Progress, and Capt. Kettle. A good second 
was found in Mr. S. W. Wickens, Southsea. 
His Godfrey’s Eclipse, P. Dove, and Capt. 
Kettle were good. 

Class 14.—It was good to find two com- 
petitors in the class for 12 incurved blooms 
in not fewer than eight varieties. Here, 
again, Mr. Finch was a good first. Capt. 
Kettle, Calypso, Chas. Hs Curtis, Mrs. B. 
Hankey, and Clara Wells were good. A 
rough lot of blooms from Mr. G. Mayer, 
Wolk Idingham, was placed third. 

Class” 15 was for six incurved blooms, dis- 
tinct. Of the two competitors, Mr. Finch 
again excelled. His blooms of Mrs. B. 
Hankey, Chas. H. Curtis, and Progress were 
nicely finished. Mr. G. Mayer was again 
placed in the third position, his blooms 
leaving much to be desired. 

Class 16, for six decorative Chrysanthe- 
mums, distinct, six blooms of each variety, 
found six splendid exhibits, showing how this 
type of flower is growing in popular esteem. 


. Shoesmith, Junr. 


each flower- 
Award of Merit, R.H.S., on Oct. 30th 


SINGLES 

Class 24, for 12 vases of large singles, 
distinct, six blooms of each variety, shown 
with own foliage, is always a test of the 
grower’s cultural skill. In this instance 
there were four superb exhibits, all worthy 
of high honours. Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, 
Birmingham, was placed first with a really 
grand exhibit, the varieties shown in this 
display being Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, Miss May 
Powell, Mrs., R. Harris, Raleigh, Susan, 
Stewart Smith, Phyllis Cooper, Yellow 
Stewart Smith, Nona, Exmouth Pink, Bob 
Greenfield, and Golden Seal. This exhibit 
won the George Munro Challenge Cup. 
Another grand lot of blooms from Mr, W. 
Turnham won. second prize. The blooms in 
this instance were very large and handsome, 
but less finished than those in the first prize 
series. Some of the more striking examples 
were Augusta, Molly Godfrey, Robt. Collins, 
Supreme, Bronze Molly, Catriona, and 
Phyllis Cooper. Still another grand lot of 
flowers won third prize for Mr. G. J. Miller, 
gardener to Mr. E. Martin Smith, Codicote 
Lodge, Welwyn, Herts. Mention must be 
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made of varieties Mrs. J. Harris, Gorge 
Nona, Robt. Collins, and Molly Godfrey, 
which in this series were very handle 
blooms. 

Class 25.—This was a most charmin ae 
petition, although there were only two ep 
trants. | Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, - 
Cragg, Heston, Hounslow, put up a display 
of cut decorative Chrysanthemums arra 
on a floor space 10 feet by 6 feet, height n 
to exceed ei feet. The beautiful flowers, 
medium size and exquisite finish, were 4 
sociated with natural cut foliage, eta! 
the effect was all that could well be desire 
They well won first prize with this oni 
showing among other good Japanese sorts, 
Fiona, Mrs. R, F. Felton, Merrivale (new), 
lolanthe, Mohawk, Golden Marvel, 
Strephon, Comus, and Fifi. Lovely singles 
were J. H. Blyth and . Golden Seal, and 


oe 


Annice, a charming incurved. The cone 
tion of this exhibit was ideal. Second prize 
in this class was won by Mr. R. Cottam, 


who put up a quite pretty exhibit, but ce 
tirely different to that of the leading — 
in this class. The flowers were confined ex- 
clusively to the Japanese and incurved 

tions, and were set up in tall vases, boss, 
and other receptacles. oo a 


FLORAL DECORATIVES 


There were two competitors in the cl 
for an arrangement of blooms suitable oa 
sideboard decoration. First prize was easily 
won by Mr. J. Vanstone, gardener to Mr. 
G. Richardson, Hollymead, ‘Tulse Hill, SB. 
He had huge blooms of beautiful quality. set. 
up most artistically with autumn foliage and 
Asparagus. There were about two dozen big 
blooms in this vase arranged with the 
greatest taste. Second prize was awarded to 
Mr. R. Cottam, who also showed wells 
not nearly so well as the leaders. He also 
used large blooms effectively. 

The class for a basket of Chrysanthemums 
is always interesting, and the three exhibi- 
tors in this instance showed well. A hand- 
some basket of medium-sized blooms of 
Japanese and singles deftly arranged with 
Asparagus and Croton leaves was a beautiful 
floral picture, and easily won first prize for 
Miss N. Hedges, Kirkdale, Sydenham, S.E. 
Second prize was awarded to the King’s Acre 
Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford, also for a glorious 
basket of richly coloured flowers and tr 
of the’ crimson Vine—a really deli 
decoration. Third prize went to Mr. Cha 
Hodgson, who also had a good exhibit, 

There were three exhibitors in the 
for a vase of large incurved blooms, and 
prize was easily won by Mr. R. Cottam 
large, well-finished yellow blooms 
quality, associated with Berberri 
Asparagus. Miss Hedges was seco 
a smaller, yet pretty decoration a 
an Oriental vase effectively, and thir 
went to the King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd 

In the class for a vase of large. 
Japanese blooms there were three 
exhibits, an easy first prize win 
Miss N. Hedges. There appeared 
about 30 good blooms arranged ar 
with Croton leaves and Asparagus 
in an Oriental vase. A much) 
arrangement of rich bronze-colour 
won second prize for the King 
Nurseries, Ltd., and a tall and mt 
interesting exhibit of big blooms won a prize 
for Mr. R. Cottam. 

Class 39, open to amateurs, for a 

singles arranged for effect, easily wo 
prize for Mr. Vanstone, The bloom 
of good quality and beautifully arr 
Second prize was won by Mr. A. E. Taylor, 
Winchester, with another formal arrang® 
ment, and third prize went to Mr. R. Cottam. 

Class 37, also open to amateurs for a vase 
of singles arranged for- effect, was quite gies. 
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very formal arrangement of big blooms, 
scond prize to Mr. H. Bull, Finchley, 
-a really beautiful exhibit. Third prize 
scured by Mr. E. R. Crick, 295, Green 
WEN. 4. 

another vase class for amateurs was 
36. An imposing vase of big blooms 
good Japanese incurved variety easily 
irst prize for Mr. Vanstone. Second 
went to Mr. R. Cottam for a less 
ig exhibit. 

3 not possible to mention many other 
praiseworthy efforts in the respective 
is, but, generally speaking, many ex- 
exhibits were staged by enthusiastic 
rs. 

ass in Section B, open to amateurs, of 
than ordinary interest was that for 
vases of Japanese blooms in which the 
es need not be distinct. There were 
ver than six excellent exhibits, but one 
iurpassed excellence was set up by Mr. 
min Franklin, Chesfield, Stevenage, 
won first prize and Silver Medal for 
'st exhibit in this section. His vase, 
ning one bloom each of Majestic, 
vy Majestic, and Red Majestic—the two 
being sports from thé original—was 
eal one and a constant source of 
ation. His other varieties were Mrs. 
Pulling, Thalia, and Alaunia. Mr. B. 
Ater, Elm Park Road, Finchley, 
aowed nine blooms of the beautiful 
Japanese named Chas. Davis 1928. 
variety was certificated last year and is 
aty. Third prize was awarded to Mr. 
ul, Windsor Street, Finchley, N., with 
ccellent series of blooms,, Mrs. B. 
nter being all that could be desired. 
NEW CERTIFICATED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

t-class Certificates were awarded to the 
ing :— 
ran.—This promises to become useful, 
to market growers’ and private gar- 
s. The florets are of fair width, evenly 
ng, building a bloom about 43 inches 


s; Colour, deep crimson. Shown by 
H. Shoesmith, Junr., Mayford, near 
1g. 


2RIVALE.—The florets are of medium 


arize was awarded to Mr. A. E. Taylor’ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


The brilliant group of Market Chrysanthemums shown by Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg 
An outstanding feature of the National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show 


width and slightly notched, and build of 
beautiful even bloom of reflexing form fully 
6 inches or more in diameter. Colour, rich 
chestnut with gold reverse. Shown by 
Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, 
Heston, Hounslow. 

Monawk.—A striking market variety of 
considerable brilliance. The florets are of 
medium width, pleasingly reflexing, building 
a Japanese bloom of slightly drooping form 
about 5 inches across. Colour, bright chest- 
nut with slightly golden centre. Also shown 
by Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg. 

EpirH Prarce.——<A_ large exhibition 
Japanese flower having fairly long florets of 
medium breadth, building a bloom of good 


* Three First Prize blooms: Red Majestic, Majestic, and Yellow Majestic 


Shown by Mr. Benjamin Franklin, Stevenage 


. 
& 


depth. Colour, ivory-white. Shown by Mr. 
EK. H. Pearce, Long Sutton Gardens, Basing- 
stoke, 

Wittiam HazeLtuurst.—Another large ex- 
hibition Japanese bloom.  Florets long, 
broad, prettily twisting and curling, and in- 
curving at the ends, building a bloom of 
splendid quality. Colour, silvery-pink. Also 
shown by Mr. E. H. Pearce. 

_Kirkianps Crimson.—A noteworthy addi- 
tion to*the better high quality singles for 
exhibition, Florets long and broad, building 
a bloom of beautifully even form quite 
7 inches in diameter. Colour, crimson with 
yellow zone round a pretty disc of moderate 
size. Shown by Mr. A. Pettingell, Kirklands 
Gardens, New Barnet. 

_Capt. Joun Datcety.—This is an exhibi- 
tion Japanese bloom of considerable promise. 
The florets are broad and recurving, in- 
curving at the ends, and build a flower of 
drooping form. Colour, soft pink. Shown 
by Mr. W. Baxter, Lockerby Hall Gardens, 
Romsey. : 


Mr. F. Faw re.—Still another exhibition 
Japanese bloom having broad, reflexing 


florets that build a solid-looking flower of 
even form. Colour, mauve-pink with silvery 
reverse. Also shown by Mr. Baxter. 


NEW DECORATIVE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The Floral Committee (Section A) of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 30th 
last granted its Award of Merit to the two 
new Chrysanthemums mentioned below :— 

MayrorD CreaM.—This is a compact flower 
having rather short, narrow, slightly notched 
florets, building a deep bloom some 33 inches 
to 4 inches across, reminding one of the once 
popular reflexed blooms of long ago. Colour, 
cream with pale primrose centre. 

MatcHLess.—A beautifully finished bloom 
about 5 inches in diameter having narrow 
florets of good length, building a bloom of 
good form and finish. Colour, light yellow. 
The blooms that were submitted were dis- 
budded specimens (see illustration). 

Both were regarded as suitable for cutting 
and for market, and were shown by Mr. H. 
Shoesmith, Junr., Mayford, Woking. 

D. B. Crane. 
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ORCHIDS 


ing of October 30th and 31st ‘was 

scheduled as an -Orchid Show, and 
Orchids were the feature of the exhibition. 
Not since the spring show at Chelsea have 
such a number and variety been collated in 
one place. 

To describe each group: in detail would 
encroach too heavily on space and time. 
Both from the amateur and the ‘‘ Trade ”’ 
exhibits were of real merit. 

The Silver Cup, a stately trophy presented 
by Baron Bruno Schroder for the best group 
of Orchids shown by an amateur, was won 
by F. G. Hanbury, Esq., Brockhurst, East 
Grinstead (grower, Mr.  Farnes); © who 
grouped Orchids of such a high standard 
that, though the only competitor in_ this 


Tins Royal Horticultural Society’s Meet- 


class, a Gold Medal was awarded by the 


R.H.S. in addition to the Schroder Cup. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Among the species staged were Vanda 
suavis and a plant of the now rare Swan 
Orchid, Cycnoches chlorochilon, with its re- 
markable green and creamy-white flowers, 
the long arched column resembling a swan’s 
neck. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Reigate, staged 16 plants only, but gained 
an Award of Merit for Lycaste longiscapa, 
a rare Peruvian species with a green flower 
on a scape over 2 feet in height. Other 
plants seldom seen were Brassavola cucullata 
(see illustration), Pleurothallis lateritia, a 
dwarf tufted species with numerous brick- 
red flowers, and Pleurothallis octomeri- 
formis. 

Two entries, but keen competition, were 
made for the Silver Challenge Cup, given 
for the best group of Orchids staged by an 
amateur, in a space not exceeding 60 square 


The group of choice Orchids shown by H. G. Alexander, Ltd. 
Many grand Lelio-Cattleyas and Cypripediums were included with the magnificent Lzlio- 


Cattleya Queen Mary ‘with plush-like crimson lips in the centre. 


The group was overhung 


with arching sprays of golden yellow flowers of Oncidium varicosum A. O. Rogersii 


All the plants were well grown and flowered, 
and many had attained quite large dimen- 
sions, notably Cattleya Mantinii, a hybrid 
from the old-time favourites C. Bowringiana 
and C. Dowiana. The smaller flowers of 
C. Bowringiana are completely eclipsed. by 
the larger, richer purple flowers of the hybrid. 
Vanda coerulea was placed near and the 
colours were brought yet more into clarity 
by the inclusion of a number of long spiked 
Odontoglossum ecrispum. 

Conspicuous among the Cypripediums 
were A. de Lairesse and Lord Derby, both 
descendants of Rothschildianum, following 
that species in height of spike and number 
of flowers, but exceeding it in floral size and 
colouring by the admixture in the one case 
of Curtisii and in the second of superbiens. 

Leelio-Cattleya’ Leeanum received an 
Award of Merit, and near it was a fine 
variety of L.-C. Profusion, both prominent 
from the size and colouring of their blossoms. 
L.-C. Sargon Brockhurst Var., a rival to 
them, had five flowers on a single spike; all 
were marked by the brilliant colouring of 
their labellums. 


feet. Both were well staged, and contained 
some remarkable plants. 

The winner, R. Paterson, Esq., Stone- 
hurst, Ardingly (grower, Mr. A. Merry), had 
among other telling plants a splendid ex- 
ample of Lzlio-Cattleya Schroderaé Stamper- 
lands Var. The type is a most showy Orchid 
with white sepals and petals, and a more or 
less crimson lip, but this form, for general 
superiority and good culture, was the re- 
cipient of an Award of Merit and Cultural 
Commendation. An Award of Merit was 
given to Cypripedium Euristopher derived 
from Cypripedium The Grand Duke Nicholas. 
Choice Odontoglossums, Oncidium Forbesii, 
Coelogyne Mooreana, with white golden- 


- crested flowers on erect spikes, Maxillaria 


picta, profusely flowered and sweetly scented, 
the quaint flowered but attractive Cirrho- 
petalum Rothschildianum, and many Cypri- 
pediums were present, as was a_ splendid 
form of Cattleya Fabia with large shapely 
flowers, brightest perhaps on the lip, but 
practically crimson throughout 
Lzelio-Cattleya Ishtar, and Le lustre. 

The second competitor, J. J. Joicey, Esq., 


Geyer 
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IN THE NEW HAEE 


The Hill, Witley (gardener, Mr. Mack 
also had a charming exhibit, well staged 
varied. A finely flowered Vanda ccer 


specimen was. placed among Ode 
glossums, Cattleyas, and Lelio-Cattle 
good in quality and numbers. Sey 


Cypripediums were in suitable positions, 
especially noteworthy was Ernest R 
which, though not highly coloured, st: 
out by reason of the imposing size and s] 
of its blooms. A Cypripedium hybrid, 
tained from Cyp. Sir Redvers Buller,” 
equally bold in character; the plant e¢ 
well be termed a specimen and was bi 
than Cyp. Sir Redvers Buller in colour 
general formation. Two pretty forms 
Cypripedium Phipps, with ivory-ti 
flowers, were present, as was a fine fori 
Cappa magna Cymbidium erythrosty] 
shown also by Mr. Paterson, Cirrhopete 
Rothschildianum, Coelogyne barbata, 

white sepals and petals, and a brown-he 
labellum, Zygopetalum Wendlandian 
Pleione maculata, Mormodes buccinator, 
Vanda Kemballiana alba, a rare albino. 

The Silver Trophy for the six best Ore 
shown by an amateur also brought two ¢ 
petitors. J. McCartney, Esq., of Be 
(gardener, Mr. Pott), was placed first » 
specimen plants of Cypripedium Sultan 
Cyp. Dreadnought, Oncidium ornithor, 
cum, Cattleya Mantinii, with three ) 
flowered spikes, Cattleya Hardyana, 
Vanda coerulea. 

E. R.. Ashton, _Esq., of Camden 2 
Tunbridge Wells (gardener, Mr. Kent), 
Platyclinas Cobbiana, carrying seven 6} 
slender, graceful, inflorescences, Stenog]l 
fimbriata, a South African terrestrial Orc 
with tall spikes of small mauve _ flow 
Cypripedium Fairrieanum, Odontoglos 
Armstrongiz Broadlands Var., Bra 
Cattleya Eileen, and Lzelio-Cattleya Se 
Dee:s 2 Viats 

The Orchid trade were well represer 
Messrs. Sanders, St. Albais, had an ex 
sive group, running some 36 feet along 
left-hand wall. Cattleya Fabia in num 
was particularly good, as was Lzelio-Catt 
Carmencita, with deep yellow sepals 
petals and crimson labellums. Both are 
ceptionally valuable for autumn. W 
Phalaenopsis Rimestadiana, the Javan 
Orchid, Oncidium tigrinum, Odontogl 
grande, Oncidium Forbesii, and Catt 
labiata represented old-time Orchids, 
newer types were seen in several excepti 
Brasso-Cattleyas—Ilene var. Brugensis, 


Tenebrosa, and var. Bella Donna; B.-C. 
Woodman Burbidge, a brightly colo 
Sophro-Lzlia from S. grandiflora and L 
Perrinii named L.-C. Gustave Vin 
Cattleya ardentissima, crimson thr | 
L.-C. Erica Sandér, numerous aia, 
pediums, and Cattleya hybrids. — =| 
species of comparative rarity were sta 
Stanhopea eburnea, white without the h 
usually associated with flowers of the ge 
Trichocentrum pophyris, modest but — 
pretty, Coelogyne fuliginosa, Cirrhopeta 
ornatissimum St. Albans var., Saccolab 
calceolare Barkeria (Epidendrum) eleg: 
Paphinia cristata, and Maxillaria dichro 
(Gold Medal.) a 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co, -follo 
along the wall and had many attfracti 
Lzlio-Cattleya Crowborough, with < 
mauve sepals and petals and crimson 
L.-C. Mrs. Medo, L.-C. Honoria, flower 
medium size but rich crimson-purple 
colour with the exception of yellow ray 
the throat, Brasso-Cattleya Penelope, ‘ 
large yellowish flowers, | Brasso-La 
Cattleya Everest, white, with a ye 
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throat and a median line of purple, ex- 
quisitely fringed, a fine specimen of ‘the 
old but still popular hybrid, Lzlio-Cattleya 
callistoglossa, well-flowered examples of 
Cattleya Mantinii, Oncidium  Rogersii, 
Vanda ccerulea, and Oncidium incurvum 
album, the latter very effective from the 


length and grace of its many-flowered 
spikes. Oncidium papilio, the’ butterfly 
Orchid, and two long-spiked forms of 
Oncidium pubes also added charm and 
variety. (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Mr. J. Evans, Orchid grower, Colwyn 


Bay, staged a number of specimen plants, 
two huge pieces of Cypripedium insigne 
Sandere, Cattleya labiata with 20 flowers, 
and some remarkably well-flowered and fine 
varieties of Vanda coerulea. Odontiodas and 
Odontoglossums in variety completed the 
group. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Sutton Bros., of Hassocks, had a 
smaller group containing a varied assortment 


of Cypripediums, Odontoglossum Mrs. 
Siginneri, Epidendrum _ prismatocarpum, 
Oncidium {igrinum, Brasso-Cattleyas, 


and Cattleyas. . 

In the centre of the hall Messrs. McBean, 
of Cooksbridge, received a Gold Medal for 
a group containing numerous Cattleya 
hybrids, in especial two fine varieties of 
Lelio-Cattleya Valencia, one having gained 
an Award of Merit. A variety of this hybrid 
was described and figured in our issue of 
September 22nd. Cymbidium Hanburyanum 
var. magnificum also received an Award of 
Merit. The Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, 
etc., were interspersed with Odontiodas and 
Odontoglossums. A small plant of the rare 
Dendrobium Sanderz was exhibited. Its 
flowers ate remindful of those of the better 
known D. Dearei, but are larger and with a 
few mauve lines. Sophronitis grandiflora, 
Coelogyne Mooreana, and a very fine form of 
Cattleya Bowringiana were evident in spite 
of the many larger-flowered Orchids around 
them. 

Messrs. Cowan and Co., Southgate, staged 
a selection of Orchids, including Brasso- 
Lelio-Cattleya Golden Crown (deep yellow), 
Cattleya Lady Veitch (pure white), Brasso- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Lelio-Cattleya Violetta, | Lzlio-Cattleya 
Hassalli alba (pure white sepals and petals 
and purple lip), Cattleya Fabia, C. Holiodor 
(soft yellow), Cymbidium Gattonense, Cypri- 
pedium Beechense, Cyp. Hestia var. Empress 
of India (a dark, handsome flower obtained 
from Lady Dillon), and Masdevallia macrura. 
(Silver-gilt Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, exhibited a varied batch of 
plants—Bulbophyllum grandidorum, Lelia 
Perrinii, Coelogyne speciosa, Cochlioda 
vulcanica, Cattleya Cleesiana alba, Cattleya 
Mantinii, C. Bowringiana lilacina, and Cypri- 
pedium chrysostom Amy Moore. 

Mr. H. G. Alexander, of Westonbirt, re- 
ceived a Silver-gilt Banksian Medal for a 
bright group (illustrated opposite), in which 
some large-spiked Oncidium Rogersii were 
very effective, arching over fine forms of 
Cattleyas, including Fabia, Lzelio-Cattleya 
Linda, L.-C. melpomene (deep  golden- 
yellow), L.-C. Ishtar var. Brilliant, and a 
central plant of L.-C. Queen Mary, with 
plush-like crimson labellums; a variety of 
L.-C. Cappei, flowers rather small compared 
with those of Queen Mary, but very attrac- 
tive from the brilliance of the yellow sepals 
and petals in contrast with the scarlet lips; 


and. Brasso-Lzlio-Cattleya Ursula. 


Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., of Hay- 
wards Heath, also had a Gold Medal. Their 
arrangement contained many long, arching, 
spiked Odontoglossums, chiefly hybrids in 
all shades and hues; Dendrobium phale- 
nopsis Schroderianum, which well exempli- 
fied its reputation of no two plants bearing 
flowers exactly alike. Every tint of mauve 


.and red seemed to be among them, but all 


beautiful. WVuylstekeana rudra var. Atlas, a 
trigeneric hybrid, with a tall spike of 
Miltonia-like flowers, soft rosy-pink, broken 
by white and deeper markings, received an 
Award of Merit. Vanda coerulea, Miltonias, 
Cypripediums, and Cattleyas added to the 
attraction of the group, as did Stanhopea 
saccata, a species with pale yellow and 
ochre-yellow flowers, Catasetum macro- 
carpum, Coelogyne fimbriata, a small hairy- 
lipped species allied to C. fuliginosa, and a 


Ye 


Mr. F.J. Hanbury’s splendid display, which gained the Gold Medal and Schroder Cup 
3 for the best group by an amateur 


"This group contained notable examples of Lzlio-Cattleya eximia, L.-C. Profusion, L.-C. Locarno, 
and L.-C. Saragon Buckhurst Variety, also well-flowered specimens of Vanda ccerulea, Odonto- 
glossum crispum and Miltonia Queen Alexandra 


Brassovola cuculata on a raft 


Flower white with pointed reflex petals. 
by. Sir Jeremiah Colman 


Shown 


curious Catasetum, provisionally named C. 
Charlesworthii, with green, red-spotted 
flowers, the lip elongated into a narrow pro- 
cess sepia-brown in colour. 

Mr. Harry Dixon, of Wandsworth, for a 
small but varied group, was awarded a 
Banksian Medal. Odontoglossums, QOdon- 
tiodas, Oncidium tigrinym, various 
Cattleyas, and Cypripedium Maudie 
Fairrieanum, Cyp. Spicerianum, etc., were 
the chief components. 


Bulbs in the grass 

The most effective way to grow bulbs is in 
grass; it is in such conditions that they show 
to the best advantage. The list chosen is, 
of course, a. matter for personal judgment, 
but Crocuses, Grape Hyacinths, Narcissi in 
their many forms, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
Dog’s Tooth Violets—these are particularly 
adapted for the purpose. The best way to 
plant them is to make holes a foot or 15 
inches deep with a stout iron bar, fill up the 
hole to within 2 inches to 4 inches of the top 
(according to the size of bulb it is intended to 
plant), drop in the bulb, and cover with soil. 
This method will give them a fair chance, 
and is well worth the trouble. Irregular- 
shaped patches of blooms will always look 
better than either formal or totally indis- 
criminate assortments, and it is here that 
imagination should play a leading part, the 
planter endeavouring to visualise where the 
stately Narcissus or the meek Chionodoxa 
will show to best advantage and be most in 
harmony with its surroundings. ADAM. 


Checking the growth of conifers 


It is sometimes found necessary to check 
the lateral growth of certain Conifers, par- 
ticularly when they are encroaching on other 
shrubs or plants, or when growing out into 
pathways or drives. Drastic use of the prun- 
ing knife is often impracticable, either be- 
cause the symmetry of the tree will thus be 
spoilt, or because the removal of part will 
often lead to the dying away of the whole 
branch, leaving an unsightly gap. <A simple 
and efficient method is to rub out the buds at 
the tip of the offending branches early in 
the spring before growth has started. This 
will check practically all growth for the sea- 
son, though it may be found necessary to 
renew the treatment from time to time. 

ADAM, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK pate 


Southern and Midland 


Celeriac 

This crop should now be lifted and the 
roots removed to a cool store, putting some 
sand amongst them at the same time. 
Should this crop have to be wintered in a 
sheltered position outside, it is advisable to 
leave all growth intact, as this assists in 
warding off frost. 


Brassicas 
Take the opportunity on a dry day and 
have all decaying leaves removed from 


amongst these plants, paying particular atten- 
tion to the Brussels Sprouts, as this timely 


removal helps the developing buttons a great 


deal. 
Red Cabbages 


These are now in good condition — for 
pickling purposes, and where required for 
such should be used ere changeable condi- 
tions of weather mar them. 


Salsafy and Scorzonera 

These may be lifted and treated as advised 
above for Celeriac, but leave all fibrous roots 
alone until sending to kitchen. 


Herbaceous borders 

Where these are on a large scale and any 
considerable regrouping and replanting has 
to be carried out at least a portion of the 
work should be got through as soon as 
possible. It may be that in dealing with a 
very large border it is more convenient to 
deal with it in sections as far as lifting, 
digging, and replanting are concerned, but 
the scheme of re-arrangement should natur- 
ally be of a consecutive whole pre-arranged, 
and not of any haphazard character merely 
to refill the border. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

Although these stand quite well out of 
doors in many districts it is, perhaps, ad- 
visable to lift sufficient stools to ensure stock 
for another season. 
winter safely out of doors undoubtedly some 
of the best displays are obtained the second 
year. The roots which are lifted for stock 
purposes may be placed close together in 
cutting-boxes, working in some leaf-mould 
and sand amongst the roots. They may be 
kept in a cold: frame for the winter, and 
plenty of material for cuttings will be avail- 
able next spring. 


Cinerarias 

Although it is almost impossible to grow 
these plants under too cool conditions it may 
now be advisable to move them from un- 
heated frames to where a little heat may be 
used when required, endeavouring in the re- 
moval to keep the plants on a cool, moist 
bottom, as they probably dislike drought as 
much as heat. If the structure can be kept 
at 4o degs. to 45 degs. that will be high 
enough for the plants. Should large speci- 
mens be required for furnishing beds, etc., in 
the conservatory some of the plants may be 


potted on into 8-inch or g-inch pots. Always 
use a fairly light, rich compost for 
Cinerarias, and guard against Aphis by 


regular fumigations. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 

Pot off the later-sown plants and remove 
the more forward ones into larger pots as 
they become fit. | These plants, like 
Cinerarias, enjoy a light, rich compost, a 
portion of which may be some spent Mush- 
room manure. Another point in similarity 
with Cinerarias, these plants enjoy growing 
on a cool, moist bottom, and heat should 


Where these plants do ° 


only be used to keep frost away from them. 
As they are subject to attacks of Green Fly 
fairly frequent fumigations should be given. 


Frame Violets 

Stir the soil occasionally between these 
plants as this is rather important, and give 
regular attention to the removal of decaying 
leaves. Give abundance of air upon all 
favourable occasions, removing the lights 
altogether on mild days. We still see a few 
batches of these plants grown in pots, and 
where such is the case I find that unless they 
are kept under cool and somewhat moist con- 
ditions Red Spider inevitably gets a foothold, 
so strict attention should always be paid to 
the watering of them. 


Hardy fruit pruning 

An abundance of this work is waiting to 
be done, and every advantage should be 
taken of favourable weather to push ahead. 
Pruning may briefly be classed under two 
headings, i.e., spur-pruning, as practised 
upon. Apples and Pears, and, on the other 
hand, the removal of the fruited branches 
and the laying in of fresh wood, as is gener- 
ally adopted for Peaches. When pruning 
fully established trees on the spur principle 
great care should be exercised that the trees 
do not become too crowded with spurs. 


Cucumbers 

The young plants put out some, weeks ago 
are now growing away nicely and should re- 
ceive the necessary attention with regard to 
the tying of the shoots. Give light, rich top- 


dressings fairly frequently to encourage good ° 


surface root-action, and rigidly avoid over- 
cropping the plants. If possible a night 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. should 
be maintained, and although but little. air is 
required for plants at this season, a sweeten- 
ing of the atmosphere through the top venti- 
lators is béneficial when conditions are 
favourable. H. TurRNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
Cold frames ) 


Frosts may now be expected, and protect- 
ing materials ought to be in readiness. Mats, 
however, ought not to be kept onthe sashes 
during the day; and free ventilation during 
mild weather continues to be essential. Damp 
is much more to be dreaded in cold frames 
than frost. The more tender things, such 
as Cinerarias and Calceolarias, will now be 


safer in a cool house to which heat can be- 


applied when necessary. 


Schizanthus and Clarkias 


Now making progress, Schizanthus and 
Clarkias may be potted off singly into 
3-inch or 4-inch pots, in which they will 
be perfectly safe until spring. At no time 
ought these, and especially Clarkias, to be 
overwatered—that does not imply that they 
can be allowed to become dust dry. Keep 
the pots near the glass and in a cool tem- 
perature. 


Acacias 


The Acacias ought to receive more atten- 
tion than they at present do. The family is 
worth growing, for Acacias come in very 
usefully after the bulk of the Chrysanthe- 
mums is over; and the most of them will 
form neat bushes if properly handled in their 
early stages. The Silver Wattle (A. dealbata) 
is, of course, very useful as a roof plant in 
the conservatory, and it gives a wealth of 
material for cutting purposes in early spring. 
A. Riceana and A. Drummondi are excellent 


as bush plants, while A. platyphylla is a ver 
showy and early-flowering species. Acacié 
do not require annual repotting, but vigorov 
specimens require plenty of nourishment i 
the way of liquid manure. 


Cyclamens 

The batch intended for blooming aiter th 
New Year will now be making good growth 
and the plants ought to be receiving merel 
the safe minimum of heat. Watering mu: 
be carefully done. Few plants are so in 
patient of an excess of moisture as are Cyel: 
mens, at least until they are at the top « 
their growth. Coolness and absence fro 
draughts are needful if good results are t 
be obtained. : re 


Rhododendrons under glass 

The majority of shrubs require to be estal 
lished in pots before they will endure for 
ing, but Rhododendrons lift so easily, wit 
large balls and with plenty of fibrous roo 
that neat, dwarf specimens may be lifte 
from the beds and potted up. ‘These, « 
course, should not be given too much heat < 
any time; a night temperature rangin 
‘around 45 degs. is ample. Such varieties a 
Cunninghami, Pink Pearl, Doncaster, Lad 
Cathcart, and Kettledrum are. all amenabl 
to such treatment without any previous, a 
special, preparation. ; i 


Lily of the Valley 


Whether home-grown clumps or importe 
crowns be used, as‘ soon as. forcing begin 
there must no lowering of the temperature 
and plenty of moisture must be given. Thos 
who have a propagating case will find it a 
ideal place in which to force Lily of th 
Valley, more especially if the pots can b 
plunged to the rim in Cocoanut fibre. 1 
is necessary to allow, roughly, 21 days fron 
the time of plunging until the Lilies are i 
bloom. 


Vineries 

Where ripe Grapes are yet hanging th 
atmosphere must be dry and free from dust 
A little heat ought always to be in the pipes 
if a temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs 
can be maintained all will be well. Unde 
such conditions, I think, Grapes keep in goo 
condition better than if they be cut ani 
bottled. Vines from which the crop has bee! 
cut may now have the ripening stems cut t 
half their length. 


Rose planting 

This work may now be undertaken whei 
the soil is in a fit state. In planting worl 
plenty of light, rich soil round the - roots 
The latter ought not to come into direct con 
tact with manure. A good compost for th 
purpose referred to may be made with oli 
potting soil, to which has been added som 
sifted charred material from the smother fire 
Roots work freely in this, especially thos 
of Tea Roses. These should receive a libera 
allowance. | 


The kitchen garden 

Most of us will once more have begun thi 
work of digging or of trenching. In the casi 
of trenching no hard and fast rule can bi 
laid down as regards bringing up the sub-soil 


. Much depends upon the character of the 


latter, and to the available means at hand 
There is nothing to be urged against trench 
ing down weeds where these have got the 
upper hand during bad weather. It is the 
quickest way to get rid of them, and they 
are turned into manure at once. Cut ove! 
the ripened stems of Asparagus, clean dowr 
the beds, and apply a dressing of short 
manure. A dressing of agricultural salt may 
also be given, especially in the case of raisec 
beds. _ W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. : 
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GEMS**F ROM +E sNURSERIES 


Brief descriptions of interesting and beautiful plants and the nurseries from which they may be obtained 


dressed to some of the leading nurseries, 

we have gathered interesting information 
concerning the choice plants, including 
Alpines, fruit, and shrubs, that are now 
available. The notes are necessarily limited. 


R iressed'o som to a questionnaire ad- 


The height is 3 feet 6 inches, its foliage is 
distinctive, a very dark purplish-green, and 
altogether it makes a most striking plant for 
the border. This variety received the A:M. 
at Wisley this year, and has been well shown 
in the Dahlia border at Hyde Park. 


Cytisus Lord Lambourne, the best of the bi-colored brooms 
Award of Merit, R.H.S., 1927 


Cyrisus Lorp LamBournE.—Among_ the 
attractive flowering shrubs is the new Cytisus 
Lord Lambourne, which obtained the Award 
of Merit at Chelsea. Watson and Sons, Ltd., 
of Killiney, Co. Dublin, regard it as the best 
bi-colored Broom yet raised, .the scarlet- 
crimson of the wings contrasting beautifully 
with the pale cream or primrose of the stan- 
dard of the flower. It has proved a most 
vigorous grower and is in every way satis- 
factory. 


The West Country 


DELPHINIUMS AT BatH.—As expected, some 
good things come from the West. The name 
of Blackmore and Langdon, of Bath, is asso- 
ciated with what is best in Delphiniums, and 
their autumn list is an embarrassment of 
riches. Perhaps the palm should be given to 
Lady Edith, which secured the A.M. in 1926. 
It is an absolutely outstanding variety, of 
noble proportions. The individual flowers are 
very large, semi-double, and of a charming 
shade of lavender with dark eye. The spike 
is long and the flowers well displayed. Among 
the 1928 novelties is Violet Robinson, an out- 
Standing, large-flowered, semi-double variety. 
The colour is rich violet-blue, with moderate- 
sized white eye. It has been described by 
some as the largest-flowered variety yet seen. 
Lady Augusta, Lady Gwendolin, and Lady 
Irene have each merits of their own, and are 
worthy of special mention. 

Dant1a BisHop or Lianparr.—We re- 
ceived some fine specimens of their Charm 
Dahlia Bishop of Llandaff from W. Treseder, 
Ltd., of Cardiff. This is among the finest 
of bedding Dahlias we have seen; it is also 
Suitable for cutting purposes. The flowers 
are a rich crimson-scarlet, and do not lose 
their colour, as many varieties in the autumn. 


AuTuMN Tints.—Perhaps the most striking 
mass of colour just now in John Scott and 
Co.’s nursery at Merriott, Somerset, is Ber- 
beris Thunbergii, which has rich brilliant 
autumn foliage. Shortly it will be Berberis 
dictyophylla, in endless pastel shades of 
purple, rose-orange, and flame; and next, 
Rhus Cotinus atropurpurea (the purple form 
of the Venetian Sumach), with its wonderful 
stained-glass window effects. The latter in 
the West Country out-flowers November’s 
worst and dullest days. Readers who are 
too late to see the autumn colours in their 
own districts should, if possible, travel to 
Somerset,' and view the shades in Merriott, 
many of which are yet to come. 

ALSTROMERIA SALTERI.—Mr. R. A. Foster- 
Melliar, of Bude, has the glorious Alstromeria 
Salteri, which provides an almost tropical 
effect from the end of June onwards. The 
varied forms have a wonderful range of 
colours and are quite hardy. 


Yorkshire Gems 


PrimuLa Barrowpy GeM.—From Cornwall 
to Yorkshire is a far cry, but there is no 
deficiency of beauties in the county of broad 
acres. Mr. R. V. Roger, of Pickering, tells 
us that the most popular plant in his nur- 
series is a new Primula, Barrowby Gem (see 
illustration). It was shown at several of the 
early R.H.S. spring shows, and captured a 
great deal of interest. It has been sent for 
trial to Wisley. Barrowby Gem is very 
vigorous and seems to thrive in any ground. 
It is a chance seedling which was found in 
a wild garden in Yorkshire, and is thought 
to be a cross between one of the Blue Hima- 
layan Primroses and a wild Cowslip. The 
plant throws out rich green leaves growing 
closely to the ground. At Pickering, in the 


sent 


nurseries now, theré is a bed of them which 
is a sheet of yellow bloom. It continues to 
flower till June, but is at its best in. April 
and May. The blooms are borne in a cluster 
on a stout stem, rather after the habit of a 
Cowslip. They are very large and of a rich 
yellow colour, which is very striking. One 
of the reasons for its continual bloom is that 
it is a very shy seeder. It is advisable to 
plant as soon as possible, so as to get a 
good effect in the spring. : 
BERBERIS AND SHRUBS FOR THE ROCK 
GARDEN.—Among the choice things at the 
Leeming Bar Nurseries of G. Gibson and Co. 
is Berberis Thunbergii atropurpurea, which 
is a glorious form of this popular Barberry. 
The foliage is purplish-crimson all the year, 
and in autumn turns golden and_ brown. 
Cupressus Fletcheri, a wonderfully beautiful 
plant, looks more like a Retinispora in 
its compact and erect habit. Among Del- 
phiniums is Belladonna Hybrida Iris, a strong 
grower, said to be the finest of this type yet 
out. It has large, rich, deep purple 
flowers. Gibson’s new. giant orange Iceland 
Poppy flowers continuously from ' May till 
frost overtakes it, and -is beautiful for table 
decoration, being upright in growth, with 
strong stems. One of the slowest-growing 
shrubs is Juniperus compressa compacta, 
specially suitable for rock gardens. Another 
attraction at Leeming Bar is Thuya occiden- 
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Delphinium Lady Edith 
A very charming and outstanding variety. [Award ° 
of Merit, 1926 
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Primula Barrowby Gem 
A chance seedling found in a wild garden in Yorkshire 


talis Rhinegold, a very fine golden-coloured 
variety ; rather slow growing, it keeps dwarf 
and bushy, and is alse a very useful rock 
plant. 


Home Counties 

POLYANTHUSES.—The Home Counties are 
not behind in their selection of choice gems. 
To those seeking something suitable for 
planting, either alone or with bulbs or other 
spring flowers, the Polyanthus is an ideal 
bedding plant, which can be relied upon to 
stand the wear and tear of an English spring, 
and. planted in. the semi-wild or woodland 
garden it is seen in its happiest environment. 
Easy of culture and adaptable as to soil, 
although loving best the same conditions that 
the Primrose prefers, it has an appeal to all. 
A well-known and long-tried strain of these, 
having a long range of colours, with good 
form and quality, in white, yellows, reds, 
crimsons, purples, and apricot and terra-cotta 
shades can be had from John and A. H. 
Crook, of Jordans, nr. Beaconsfield. 

JAPANESE CHERRIES.—Hillier and Sons, 
whose nurseries are situated on the chalk 
hills. near the historic town of Winchester, 
have. an immense collection of ornamental 
trees, shrubs, Conifers, Rhododendrons, and 
climbers. Their tree and shrub catalogue 
runs to well over 200 pages, and contains the 
choicest of varieties. We are grateful to 
them for all the trouble they.have taken to 
classify the lovely Japanese Cherries, of 
which they have a grand collection. 

JAPANESE Map_Les.—Among Japanese 
Maples at the West Chobham Nurseries of 
Fred. Street, Acer Japonicum aureum has 
been very beautiful during the past few 
weeks, also Acer palmatum dissectum, parti- 
cularly in standard form. Berberis Wilsone, 
which is so excellent for banks and rock 
gardens, with its branches of coral-red ber- 
ries, has made a wonderful display this 
autumn. The named species of Hibiscus, 
Viburnum, and Pernettya have also been 
much admired. The nurseries at Chobham 
are noted for their Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalmias, and Heaths. 

CHOICE SHRUBS AT PEMBURY.—A visit to 
Mr. Baggesen’s nursery at Pembury, Kent, 
would bring one into contact with a fine dis- 


play of choice-and interesting things, among 
which are Acer Hauchiwa (?), one of the true 
Japanese Maples, with fiery-red coloured 
foliage. This hardy shrub is not yet suffi- 
ciently known in ‘this country. Enkianthus 
campanulatus is another fine introduction 
from Japan, with orange-yellow autumn foli- 
age. Ptelea trifoliate aurea, the golden- 
leaved Hop tree, is very effective. Viburnum 
Carlesii is one of the best introductions from 
Korea, with its delicious fragrance of 
Daphne. V. rhytidophyllum, from China, 
has large evergreen foliage and bright-red 
berries in the autumn. Among the Hama- 
melis at Pembury are H. mollis, the finest 
variety of all, making a magnificent autumn 
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display with its bright orange-colour 


leaves; H. arborea, one of the first winti 
flowering shrubs, already in bloom; and | 


The origin of Gypsophila Bristo 

Fairy | 

R. T. A. WESTON, who left Engla 

for horticulture in America some yee 

ago, writes of this new and promisi 
Gypsophila as follows :— 

‘“ This fine hardy plant originated with t 
Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Connectie 
Alex Cummings, of this firm, after perm 
ting me to try out a plant for a couple 
years, asked me if I knew of anyone 
England who would undertake to propage 
and distribute it there. Mr. Wells at on 
expressed. his willingness on my assuran 
that it was a wonderful plant, and the w, 
he succeeded in propagating and pushing 
proved my contention that Mr. Wells w 
the right man to demonstrate its worth. © 

‘“ Mr. Wells told me that when it was e 
hibited before the Royal Horticultural Socie 
he took the bundle of blooms in a pap 
parcel. The vase of blooms gained him < 
Award of Merit and so many orders that f 
a time he was overwhelmed. Mr. Wel 
afterwards wrote to me to the effect th 
Bristol Fairy was far more remarkable thz 
I had claimed. 

‘“ Perhaps the strangest feature about th 
form of Gypsophila is that it appeared as 
chance seedling at the Bristol Nurseries. 1 
actual parentage can only be guessed- 
paniculata and acutifolia. Still more strang 
is that a similar form appeared in, tt 
nurseries of George Ehrle, of Richfield, Ne 
Jersey, about the same time. Mr. Ehr 
named his G. ehrlei, but was a season lat 
in getting it on the market. Most growe1 
hold the view that the two are identica 
though some consider ehrlei is a coarse 
grower.” 

That Gypsophila Bristol Fairy has ‘‘ caugl 
on”? in England is not surprising. Th 
double flowers are pure white in colour. Th 
plant is of free-branching habit, growing 
when established, to a height of 4 feet t 
5 feet. The sprays are dainty and gracefu 


and maintain their colour when cut and pre 
served. 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 


One of the finest hardy plant novelties of recent years, in the nurseries of W. Wells, Junr., Merstham 
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ariniana and H. japonica rubra, which 
orth a place in every good collection. 
LCEA AND KnipHoria.—A Sidalcea seed- 
Mrs. Prondlock Dunbar, raised by Mr. 
y, of Wm. Keep and Co., Enfield, is 
attractive and worthy of notice; it is 
lliant red and of a good habit. Another 
thing from this nursery is Kniphofia 
rcules; spikes of this have reached 5 feet. 
water gardens there is Lythrum Sali- 
Cerise Queen, which reaches 4 feet. 
the lovely Iris Kempheri, which is 
yvourable for growing in any moist position. 
PHINIUMS AT CHESHUNT.—Mr. T. Bones, 
heshunt, whose exhibits of new Delphi- 
is are so well known, draws our special 
tion to Clarissa, which is of a lovely 
‘blue, of upright growth, and with long, 
ing spikes. He predicts this will be a 
favourite. My Lady, he says, is a 
acquisition. The colour is a rich, soft 
uve, frilled with azuline blue; the centre 
; white faintly barred with violet. It is of 

orous habit. A third favourite is the Rev. 
les Storr, which has very large, double 
ts of a rich, bright blue, and a shading 
=f mauve. The flowers develop into a 
e blue. 


1¢ South-East 

AHLIAS AND ALPINES.—Good strong plants 
‘to be found in the Eastern Counties; and 
folk-grown plants have always had a 
name for hardiness and vigour, due to 
psure to north-easterly gales. Reginald 


* Blue ”’ Dahlia (Nagels Ideal) into this 
try last year, have over 350 varieties of 
jas, with acres of flowering shrubs and 
aceous plants, and some 40,000 rock 
s, including many novelties. 


HoLityHocks, CHATER’s STRAIN.—The pride 
Vert and Sons’ (Saffron Walden) nurseries 

about 3 acres of double Hollyhock plants, 

Jhater’s Original Gold Medal Strain, which 
ve a world-wide reputation. 


‘he Midlands 

“SOUTHWELL RosEs.—The following extract 
rom the Belvoir MSS. reveals the fact that 
he neighbourhood of Southwell, Notts., has 
ng been famous for its Roses. In 1593 
ores Nichollson of Sowthewell ’’ was 
aid rod. a thousand for ‘‘ twentye foure 
housande reade Roses for steylinge,’? that 
distilling. HH. Merryweather and Sons, 
d., of Southwell, certainly carry on the 
tion that the district secured in those 
days, and have a fine stock of Roses. 
it trees are also a feature of the nursery. 
1ong the firm’s introductions is the famous 
amley’s Seedling Apple. They also sent 
1¢ Merryweather Damson and Southwell 
Currant. 

LiWULL DELPHINIUMS.—Hewitt and Co., 
, of Solihull, draw our attention to their 
<nown Delphinium Monarch of Wales, 
h received the A.M. at Wisley trials this 
, It is about the most popular of their 
ductions at the moment. Monarch of 
bears gigantic spikes of deep blue and 
ve, and attains a height of from 5 feet 
feet. Among the Delphinium novelties 
are offering this autumn is Alice-Amos, 
ally distinct and charming variety with 
htful pale blue flowers, and the excellent 
Duchess of York and Princess Elizabeth, 
oth of which have especial merits. 


ne IRYSANTHEMUMS.—Woolmans, of Shirley, 
sirmingham, have some 3,000 pots of 
bition varieties of Chrysanthemums com- 
into grand form, some of the outstand- 
Sorts of which are Southampton, with 
@ yellow flowers 10 inches deep ; Notting- 


$e of a refined white. and pink sheen 

a very deep flower; and Blackpool, a 
stand shiring maroon, with bloom much 
arger than Mrs. Monro. A most promising 


a 
az 
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inder, Ltd., of Lingwood, who introduced: 
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crimson is Birmingham. There is also Mrs. 
F. C. Maples, a grand yellow, deep buttercup 
in colour, 


Bunyan’s County and District 


New AppLes.—Bedford and the adjacent 
counties can produce gems which should 
attract attention. The finest things in Lax- 
ton Brothers’ nursery are fruit and Rose 
trees. An immense number of trained trees 
of all classes of fruit can be seen here. 
Among the Apple novelties is Imperial, a 
cross between Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
Allington Pippin. The cross was made with 
the object of imparting more flavour into the 
Allington Pippin and securing the cropping 
qualities ot the latter. Imperial, we under- 
stand, combines these two qualities. A new 
variety which carries the full Cox’s Orange 
flavour with the cropping of Cellini Pippin 
is Exquisite It ripens in September-October, 
and is a vigorous growing, self-fertile, free- 
setting variety. In Lord Lambourne Lax- 
ton’s say they have an Apple which is the 
long-sought dessert to follow James Grieve. 

EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Keith Lux- 
ford and Co., of Sawbridgeworth, have a 
well-deserved reputation among Chrysanthe- 
mum specialists. Among the _ exhibition 
Japanese novelties for 1929 are Mrs. Alex 
Aikman, a sport from the celebrated Thomas 
W. Pockett, with the same growth and habit ; 
Neya (heliotrope), a large exhibition variety, 
perfectly full on all buds; and E. N. Ward, 
which the raisers consider ahead of any 
bronze in existence. Among new Decoratives 
is Sheba, a dark crimson variety with florets 
borne on long, stiff stems. The new incurves 
include Dr. Vaissade, a lovely easily-grown 
variety of rich purple amaranth with silvery 
reverse. Luxford’s have a fine range of new 
Anemone centred singles with special merits. 


WAHLENBERGIA PuMmILIo.—Over 2,000 of 
that gem for the moraine Wahlenbergia 
Pumilio are to be found at the Cambria 
Nursery of Casburn and Welch at Cam- 
bridge. This charming tufted Harebell, with 
its grey foliage and beautiful blue flowers, 
can now be secured in fine plants which will 
bloom next year. We believe the Cambria 
Nursery has the largest stock in England. 
The nurseries have also large numbers of 
Dianthus Roysii, D. Atkinsonii, with its 
dark blood-red flowers and pretty foliage, 
Saxifraga Grisebachii Wisley . Variety, and 
Campanula Zoysii. 


VEGETABLES 


Autumn-sown Peas 


bably nothing is looked forward to with 

more keenness than the gathering of the 
first dish of Peas, and any method of culti- 
vation which can advance the date of gather- 
ing is worthy of consideration. 

It is admitted that on. heavy clay soils 
autumn sowing has little chance of success, 
but on light sandy soils autumn-sown seeds 
develop plants which are able to withstand 
the winter in all but abnormally bad seasons. 
These plants grow away vigorously in the 
spring and produce pads a week or ro days 


| N the supply of summer vegetables pro- 


earlier than any sown outside in the spring. _ 
Success depends a good deal on manage- 


ment, and there are one or two points of im- 
portance to observe. It is of supreme im- 
portance to produce strong but not too large 
plants by -mid-winter which will withstand 
the varying conditions of the following two 
months. For this reason sowings should not 
be made too early or growth may become too 
advanced and succumb under adverse condi- 
tions. It is difficult to fix the actual date of 
sowing, as seasons and other conditions vary 
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so much that this must be determined by the 
judgment of the grower, but generally the 
best date may be found in the first half of 
November. It is really an excellent plan to 
make two sowings, one at the beginning of 
the month and the other 10 or 12 days later. 
By this means, if one sowing fails through 
abnormal following conditions the other may 
survive and complete the crop. 


It is also important that thin sowing should 
be practised to enable each plant to develop 
freely under natural conditions, when they 
stand a much better chance of surviving the 
winter. Plants which have to fight for their 
existence under crowded conditions are 
naturally less able to resist adverse climatic 
conditions. The seed should be sown on 
well-prepared trenches which have been given 
time to become well consolidated, and if they 
can be covered to a depth of 2 inches with 
old potting soil this is an advantage. If the 
sowing is arranged so that the finished trench 
is slightly lower than the surrounding ground, 
leaving a ridge of soil on each side, this acts 
as a protection against cold winds to the 
young plants. So soon as the plants are 
2 inches or 3 inches high small Birch twigs 
may be placed on each side, but no further 
protection should be afforded them. The Pea 
can withstand low temperatures with 
equanimity, but often succumbs to the moist 
conditions set up by alternate frost and thaw, 
and the use of any protecting material which 
is liable to hold moisture is sure to do more 
harm than good. 


Germination and early growth are neces- 
sarily much slower at this period than in the 
summer, and in districts where mice are 
troublesome it is advisable to roll the seeds 
in red lead before sowing. If this precaution 
has not been taken, and trouble arises after 
sowing, fine ashes steeped in paraffin and 
sprinkled over the rows is a good deterrent. 

There is no doubt that the variety Pilot is 
the best for autumn sowing. Its robust con- 
stitution enables it to withstand the rigours 
of our climate better than some of the 
Marrowfat varieties, and although its flavour 
may be a little inferior to these, this is com- 
pensated by its early maturity. 

W. AvuTON. 


Preparing vegetables for forcing 


The work in connection with forcing the 
earliest vegetables is most interesting, and 
no doubt there are many amateur readers 
who will appreciate a hint or two. Now 
vegetables, like fruit trees, must be properly 
ripened to force well. Seakale and Rhubarb 
must have thoroughly matured their leaves 
so that the crowns are large and firm. All 
weeds on the beds must be carefully hoed 
up and cleared away. On no account use a 
rake among the crowns of the vegetables, but 
gather up the weeds by hand and use the rake 
only in the alleys between the rows, and then 
the crowns will not be bruised. Examine 
Chicory now and clear off any faded basal 
leaves, and it is as well to note that it is 
only the strong roots that will yield good, 
succulent tops. Note also the very strongest 
Asparagus plants, if they are to be lifted for 
forcing. Sift some soil and keep it dry in 
readiness for placing round Rhubarb. 
Seakale, and. Chicory roots. All tubs, pots, 
boxes, &¢. should be quite in readiness, and 
do not forget a nice heap of litter protected 
from rain. POH: 
Autumn Broccoli 
’ These like the late Cauliflowers must be 
protected from frost, the usual bending over 
of the leaves will be sufficient unless the 
weather gets very cold, in which case it 
may be advisable to lift a quantity and lay 
them in on a warm border or deep pit, for 
safety. a 
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Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
H.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size-of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four 
varieties at one time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Planting Lilies 

Is the present time (end of October) the 
best for planting the bulbs of the following 
Liliums in prepared bed, or would it be better 
to wait until, say, March? It is 1,500 feet 
above sea-level here, but well sheltered :— 
L. Hansoni, Martagon, Regale, Thomson- 
ianum, Brownii, Candidum, Parryii, P. 
luteum, W. purpureum, Henryi, Grayii, 
Dav. Apricot, Dav. Vermilion Brilliant, 
Excelsum, and Pomponium, The bed runs 
east and west, and is 60 feet long by 9g feet, 
and has been dug out 3 feet deep,, drained 
with 5 inches of pebble and ash at bottom, 
has a trellis at back (i.e., south side) 14 feet 
high of 3-inch squares in 1-inch wood, and 
is planted with Viburnums, Golden Privet, 
Hypericum, Colycinum, Golden Euonymus, 
Syringa, Lilacs, etc. If planted now will 
they need any protection through winter? 

SS USS OX 

|The present is a good time for planting 
practically all Lilium species. You would 
certainly be well advised to plant now in pre- 
‘ference to March. All Lilies should, as far 
as possible, be transplanted when the bulbs 
are in a dormant condition, before fresh base 
roots are produced. © Providing you have 
filled the bed with a suitable compost we see 
no reason why the majority of the species 
mentioned should not do well in the position 
you describe. It is a little late for the plant- 
ing of Lilium candidum, August and Sep- 
tember is the best time to successfully move 
this Lily. If, however, the bulbs are lifted 
and transplanted with care they should prove 
satisfactory. Liliums Washingtonianum 
purpureum and Grayii require to be planted 
under partial shade of trees, sheltered from 
cold winds, and where the soil is not dried 
out by sun. Drainage must be perfect, and 
a good compost is rich loam, leafsmould, and 
sand. Liliums Parryii and Parvum luteum 
belong to the so-called Bog Lilies of Cali- 
fornia. They should be planted on a raised 
hummock where the roots can get down to 
plenty of moisture and the bulb remain more 
or less dry. Sandy loam mixed with leaf- 
mould and peat is a good compost. We do 
not consider them altogether suitable for 
planting with the more common species. To 
grow them successfully they need. special 
cultivation. Lilium Thomsonianum, although 
closely allied with true Lilies, is Fritillaria 
macrophylla, and does well in sandy loam and 
peat. It is advisable to protect this species 
with a covering of Bracken or Fern fronds 
during the winter months. The other species 
and varieties will need no protection during 
the winter. | 


Beenninghausenia albiflora 

(L.. High).—This is a+ very graceful 
perennial which, under ideal conditions, 
reaches from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. The 
numerous white flowers are borne in -loose 
panicles after the manner of Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum. It is hardy in the south and 
enjoys a leafy and sandy soil in a partially 


shaded position sheltered from cutting winds. 
It is in bloom at the present time. We saw 
a few plants of it in Mr. Ingwersen’s 
nursery, Birch Farm, Sharpthorne, near East 
Grinstead, Sussex, recently, but it is a diffi- 
cult plant to procure. 


Plant for name and treatment 

(H. S., Luton).—The plant of which you 
send the flower is Gazania splendens. It is 
hardy in Devon and Cornwall, and sometimes 
stands the winter in other southern counties, 
but cannot be considered generally hardy. It 
is usually propagated by cuttings in the late 
autumn. There is a good variety with white 
bloom. The usual kinds have the leaves 
green—not variegated. 


Edging plants 

I should be so glad if you would give me 
some suggestions for uncommon edging 
plants. I am making some stone-edged beds 
for various subjects, such as special Irises, 
Crinums, and Eremurus, and want to plant 
the edges with something a little out of the 
common, one sort to a bed. I have already 


Veronica rupestris, Aubrietias, Mossy Saxi-: 


frages, Silene Shafta, Saponaria, Campanula 
rotundifolia, and Unaria origanifolia. 
E. G.-H. 


[Any of the following would make good 
edgings:—For the beds of larger plants, 
Nepeta Mussini, Santolina chamzcyparissus, 
and dwarf Lavenders; for smaller, Poly- 
gonum affine, Golden Thyme, Campanula 
carpatica, Hyssop, white Thrift, Helianthe- 
mum, Cerastium tomentosum, Omphalodes 
verna, Phlox setacea vars., and Plumbago 
larpenta. } 


Daffodil bulbs decaying 


(G.).—Daffodils love deep, moist, loamy 
soil, and we consider that the position you 
mention is not only too dry, but that your 
bulbs are victims of the Daffodil disease. 
Lift and burn all such and plant the remain- 
der on fresh, deep soil. 


Glass over Gentiana sino-ornata 


(G,.).—Gentiana sino-ornata is perfectly 


hardy and does not require protection during ° 


the winter; indeed, we find the plants are 
happiest when reasonably exposed. We 
would remove the glass. 


GREENHOUSE 


Raising plants from seeds for greenhouse 
display 

(Strix).—The following may be sown at 
once :—Mignonette in variety, Schizanthus, 
East Lothian and_ intermediate Stocks, 
Clarkias, and Sweet Peas. In April sow 
Canterbury Bells, Campanula pyremidalis, 
Gloxinia, Persian’ Cyclamen, — Grevillea, 
Eucalyptus, Achimenes, Alonsoa, Ten-Week 


Stocks, Celosia in variety, Cinerarias in 
variety, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Begonias, 
Abutilons, Petunias, Cannas might be tried, 
Balsams, Gerbera Jamesoni, Clianthus 


puniceus, Primula stellata, Coronilla glauca, 
Humea elegans, Primula obconica hybrida, 


-damp, ‘sunless 
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P. Kewensis, Salvia. splendens, Tec 
Smithii, Coleus _thyrsoides, Erla 
tomentosa, Perpetual-flowering and Be 
Carnations, single Chrysanthemums, Ac; 
in variety, Browallia speciosa major, C 
arcturus, Ipomea rubro cerulea, and Sola 
capsicastrum. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


The Passion Flower wanted | 

(D. Felton).—The name of the plan 
which you refer is Passiflora racemosa 
Red Passion Flower) from Brazil. Th 
offered by Messrs. Hillier and Sons, } 
chester, the price being 3s. 6d. € 
Tacsonia Van Volxemii, bearing large c 
son flowers, is offered by the same firm, 
is just possible that the plant could be | 
cessfully grown as you suggest, but we 
vise you-to protect its base during the wi 
months. | 


Pruning Almond trees . 
(G.).—Yes, but only sufficiently to en 
them to develop a well-furnished and sha 


| 


form. In future prune immediately @ 
flowering. 
Six good climbing plants other tha: 
Roses | 
(Robert Morse).—Escallonia Langleyei 
Vitis Coignettia, Polygonum Aube 


Clematis chrysocoma, C. montana rub 
Wistaria multijuga alba. 


ROSE GARDEN | 


Fasciated shoot of Rubin Rose 

(Major F. B. J.).—This is a very rem 
able case of fasciation, a growing toge 
of several stems into one large flattened st 
Fasciation is not uncommon among Re 
although we do not remember having ; 
such a remarkable instance’ as the one | 
by our correspondent. The cause of fas 
tion is unknown; it is generally attribute 
high cultivation or over-feeding, but no) 
in this instance.: Some varieties of Ri 
are more subjected to this than oth 
Fasciation, of course, occurs in many pl: 
under cultivation. 


FRUIT 


Raspberry for name 

(T. T. Smith).—The fruits arrived crus 
beyond recognition, rendering correct nar 
impossible. It is, nevertheless; one of 
perpetual or autumn fruiting varieties, pc 
bly that known as Lloyd George.;, _ : 


Pear Rousselet de Rheims 
(H. F..T.).—This Pear aiayoms 
either culinary or dessert. It is. 
season in September and October. 
noticed that the flesh is half me 
juicy, with distinct flavour common to . 
Rousselet. It is a very old variety, m 
tioned by Lectier in 1628, and is occasion) 
found in old orchards in this\country, 1 
Pear is not to be confused with | 
Rousselet that is often grown under the 1 
of De Rheims, an excellent cooking | : 
that is also acceptable for dessert, 


Vines infested with Mildew eS | 

(H. J. M.).—We consider your trouble 
be due to faulty management, such as airi) 
watering, and maintenance of the pro 
warmth and atmospherical conditions; m 
lect of these latter conditions is invaria 
followed by mildew. Your treatment of | 
Vines during their resting period appears 
have been correct, and we should advise y 
to repeat it again this year. There is 
more fertile source of mildew than co 
weather, with a_ stagn: 
atmosphere, and especially if this is s! 


(Continued on page 728) 
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‘Have you Banded 
those trees yet ? 


Stictite traps Winter Moth, etc., and 

should be used now. 4-lb., 1/6; 1 lb., 

2/9; 2 lbs., 5/-. | Greaseproof paper, 

myds., 2d.; 12 yds., 3d.; 25.yds., 6d. 
Post extra. Write for Folder. 


Of Nurserymen, etc. Made by Abol, 


Lid., 11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Stictite 


Safeguards the Fruit Crop 


LILIUM REGALE 


Flowering Sized Bulbs 
40/- per hundred, cash with: order 


Nicholas, 


St. i 
| R. JAM ES; Reviaica: Yorkshire 
SS SS gS SE VESTS 


Ou ARE TOO LATE 


to see the 


Autumn Colours 


in the Eastern Counties 


COME DOWN to Somerset 


Ours will be flaming for weeks 


SCOTT’S NURSERIES, 
MERRIOTT, near YEOVIL 
Thirty Acres of Choice Shrubs 


and Roses 


We have the Soil for them 
Write for Catalogue 


nea a a 


BLOM for ROSE 


Dutch Roses of Quality, equal to English grown, but cheaper 


They have the guarantee of fair treatment to our clients for which the 
is famous throughout the world. 


__ Messrs. 
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| FRUIT TREE 
i CATALOGUE. 


FREE AND POST PAID! 


i 
i 
| Distributors of the famous King’s 
| 
| 
i 


Acre Pippin, King’s Acre Berry, 
and other Novelties. 


74% discount on PREPAID ORDERS. SEE 
SPECIAL TERMS IN CATALOGUE. 


————————————————————————_ 
| KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, 


Gold Medallists of all leading Horticultural Societies. 


GENTIANA FARRERI 
1/6 each, 3 for 3/9 


Strong Hardy Plants. 
We have a large collection of choice Alpines 
Catalogue sent on application 


CASBURN & WELCH, Cambridge 
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Apply for Catalogue to: 


NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 15-16, Camomile Street, 
or to WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


HIS Catalogue, nicely produced and well 

printed, contains a valuable host of use- 
ful hints on FRUIT TREE CULTURE for 
Amateur and Professional. Herein will be 
found all the best and most popular Fruits 
for all purposes, alphabetically arranged for 
ready reference. A feature has been made 
of interesting chats on sotls, situations, and 
fertilizers : in fact, it is a@ valuable book, 


which should be inthe hands of all those who 
possess a Garden or Fruit Farm, large or 
small. Sit down now, while the matter is fresh 
in your mind, and write for your free copy | 


LTD., HEREFORD cesta. 1705) 


Awarded 115 Gold Medals. 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS 


CHATER’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
Strong Piants, October to March 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/= 

To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/= dozen. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 


JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 
a Ea tlh adit LL 


CONNOISSEURS 


Grow Their Own Fruit 


No garden is too small for a few Cordon 

APPLES or PEARS, and no fruit is so 

well flavoured as that which is grown and 
properly ripened at home. 


Send for our descriptive Catalogue G.I 1, 
which contains a select List of the best 
varieties and also special Lists of Cordons 
and extra size fruiting bushes. 
. This Catalogue also contains a List of the 
choicest ROSES, of which we offer large 
stocks. 


Catalogue G.I. 2 describes many ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
CLIMBERS. 


Catalogue G.I.3 is an interesting and 
instructive list of ALPINES and HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


Flower Growing ts Pleasant and Profitable 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


house of BLOM 


E:C. 3 


London, 
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ceeded by bright sunshine...With proper 
management, however, mildew should never 
be seen in a vinery. You are right in in- 
creasing your ventilation, but we would add 
two more to the four ventilators you have 
already ordered, as plenty of sweet fresh air 
is one of the surest preventatives of mildew, 
providing this is not accompanied by cold 
draughts and consequently undesirable falls 
in temperature. When starting your vinery 
in the spring little or no ventilation will be 
required for a time until growth is fairly 
free, but.on fine, warm days a light dewing 
of the rods with the syringe early in the after- 
noon will facilitate growth. When the 
growth has reached 10 inches to 12 inches 
in length ventilate very carefully on the top 
when the temperature has risen to 75 degs., 
not before. The house should be closed early 
in the afternoon, and the Vines dewed lightly 
over immediately, also the floors and stages, 
and even though the temperature rises to 
go degs. with sun-heat, no harm will arise; 
the Vines will revel in it, but never open 
the ventilators after this is done until the 
next day. Later, when growth is stronger, 
admit air at first through the top ventilators 
only, a little and often, when the temperature 
reaches 70 degs., not before. A frequent 
source of mildew and Grape scald is brought 
about in the following manner. A vinery is 
allowed to reach a temperature of 90 degs. 
in the morning, with the result that leaves, 
fruits, interior of glass, etc., has become a 
steaming mass. Air is then admitted injudi- 
ciously, often both top and front, with fatal 
results. After closing in the afternoon this 
same danger does not arise. As the season 
advances air may be admitted more freely, 
but the temperature should never be _per- 
mitted to fall below 60 degs., unless it be dur- 
ing the early hours of the morning, when it 
remains so for a short time only. The Vines 
may be syringed daily until colouring is con- 
spicuous, when this should cease, the damp- 
ing of the borders being sufficient. A little 
air may remain on the top night and day 
from this time. Do not permit the borders 
to become unduly dry at any time. A good 
soaking once each week during the time the 
Vines are growing vigorously will prove sat- 
isfactory, the water being stored inside the 
house and of the same temperature, or nearly 
so. Strict attention to airing and ‘atmo- 
spheric conditions should place you clear of 
your present trouble. The main branches 
should be 4 feet apart, laterals 1 foot to 
16 inches. 


VEGETABLES 


Preparing land for Potatoes 
(Greenhills).—(1) The field should be given 
a good dressing of agricultural lime and 
ploughed up deeply at once, nothing further 
being required until the middle or end of 
February, when it should be harrowed to the 
same depth twice, cross ways. (2) About the 
second week in March the drills should be 
drawn out with a ridging plough, or thrown 
out by hand, to a depth of 6 inches, and 
along the centre place a layer of good old 
farmyard manure, into which the sets should 
be pressed at 14 inchés apart, and the rows 
filled in. You will require five cart loads of 
manure. (3) The sets should be stood on 
edge in boxes and exposed to the light in 
the greenhouse immediately the latter is safe 
from frost; previously, in boxes in a frost- 
proof shed. (4) Webbs’ Express, Witch Hill 
Early, and Sir John Llewellyn; and to plant 
your field you will require 18 cwt. of seed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Seaweed as manure 


It would be very interesting to know the 
experience of gardeners living by the sea with 
regard to the use of Seaweed and _ their 
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methods. My experience is that gardeners, 
when they first come to a seaside garden, are 
delighted with the possibilities of using it, 
and after a season or two nothing will induce 
them to touch it. There is no doubt, in my 
opinion, if used properly it is, for many 
things, most useful in the garden. Last year 
I had a heap made with first earth, then Sea- 
weed, then lime, this repeated many times. 
It was, unfortunately, put on the wrong 
things, but I believe this, for certain vege- 
tables and plants, not to say shrubs, ought 
to be a most valuable help. I would much 
like to hear the experiences of other gar- 
deners. Mrs. ANNAN Bryce. 

Glengarriff. 

[| This manure is usually applied to the land 
in a fresh state as a top-dressing, but it is 
preferable to dig it in at once. Mixed with 
earth and dung it forms an excellent com- 
post. The good effects of Seaweed are, how- 
ever, of short duration, seldom extending 
beyond the crop to which it is applied. Sea- 
weeds are frequently burned and the ashes 
employed as a manure, for which purpose 
they are highly esteemed by the inhabitants 
of the Channel Islands, Normandy, and 
Brittany. We do not, however, recommend, 
this practice, as the organic matter is de- 
stroyed by burning, and, consequently, much 
of its fertilising value lost. As a vegetable 
manure we have found it valuable when used 
alternately with farmyard manure, but we 
would not use it solely, year after year, on 
the same plots. It should be dug into the 
ground at once, and is especially beneficial 
to Asparagus and Seakale, also many de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs are benefited by an 
occasional top-dressing of it. | 


Wages during illness 

(Constant Reader).—Your father would ap- 
pear to be entitled to his full wages, although 
he is in hospital, and if his employer wants 
to bring to an end his liability to pay wages 
he must give your father the usual month’s 
notice and continue to pay the wages until 
that month’s notice has expired. Similarly, 
if your father wishes to end his employment 
he can do so by giving the employer a 
month’s notice. There is only this one way 
of terminating a contract of service in a 
proper and legal manner. 


Earwigs 

(Mrs. Sainsbury).—We are a little doubt- 
ful as to earwigs attacking Apples. Are you 
certain that the Apples have not been 
damaged by something else first and then 
the earwigs have collected in the damaged 
tissue? We have never known a case where 
this pest has damaged healthy Apples, and 
should like the opportunity of examining the 
type of damage they cause, If you sent us a 
few specimens we should be able to judge 
whether or no the earwigs are the real cul- 
prits. In any case the earwigs are doing no 
good, and you would be wise to adopt control 
measures. There is not a spray fluid which 
is of much use against the pest, and your 
best control would be to trap them. If you 
put some loose hay bands around the stems 
of the tree you will find that the pest will 
hide in them by day, and if you took off the 
bands each morning and destroyed those 
which are sheltering within you could reduce 
their number. <A grease-band placed in posi- 
tion during the summer would prevent ear- 
wigs ascending the trees to attack the fruits. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Alpine.—The flowering plant is Leycesteria 
formosa; Conifer, Thuya (Biota) occidentalis 
globosa. 

‘* Marmion.’’—Michaelmas Daisies: 1, A. 
Novi-Belgii Edith Mills; 2, A. ericoides Blue 
Star; 3, A. Novi-Belgii Avalanche; 4, A. 
Novi-Belgii Climax; 5, A. Novi-Belgii Peggy 


hd 
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Ballard; 6, A. Novi-Belgii 
Bennett] © | 

Rev. L. O’L.—Schizostylis coccinea, 

W. E. G.—Vitis megalophylla. | 

A. J. L., Reigate. — Chrysantt 
Goacher’s Crimson. d 

H, F. Thompson.—1, Agrostemmz 
sanguinea ; 2, Tacsonia mollissima, 

R, L. F.—1, Aster corymbosa ; 2, Vi 
salicifolia,. 

Wm. King.—Mossy 
Solierolii); variegated 
Jaburan). 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Lt.-Col. -W. P., Hants.—Peéar ‘Oli 
Serres. 

P. K., Silchester.—1, Cockle Pippin; 
recognised, ; 

T. H. B.—1, Doyenne du Comice (N 
ber); 2, Graham’s Pearmain; 3, 
Pomona; 4, Werder’s Golden Reinet 
Royal Jubilee. 

A, J. L., Retgate._Pears : 9am 
Guerandaise ; 2, Bergamotte d’Heimbo 
Mrs. Sainsbury.—Yes, Lord Derby. 

R. H., Co. Fermanagh.—Newton W 

Rosa Laxa.—Pears: 1, Beurré Di 
Duchess de Bordeaux. 

P. K. Ci iNempare 
deau, 

Fairfax. — Apple: Wellington; 
Beurré du Buisson (December-March), 

Col. P. H. H., Yorks.—1, Gtavem 

W. S., Sussex.—1, Lord Hindlip; 2, 
Codlin; 3, Allington; 4, Cox’s Pomo; 
not recognised; 6, yes, Broad Eye Pipr 
Striped Beefing ; 8, Peasgood’s Nonsue 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
J. W. Cole and Son, Midland Roa 
Westwood Nurseries, Peterborough.- 
and choice Chrysanthemums, show and 
Pelargoniums, Dahlias, Fuchsias, C€ 
and greenhouse plants. 
Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill Na 
Woking, Surrey.—Hardy trees, s| 
Conifers, Rhododendrons, and other é 
can plants, 


Imperial Fruit Show 


At the Imperial Fruit Show at Mane 
recently there was plenty to see of th 
home-grown fruit of one of the best 
years we have had. There were also 
did examples of Dominion Apples, Or; 
canned fruits, and a fine show of Empit 
duce staged by the Empire Marketing } 
But the show was especially notable f 
ing the first one in which the selling 
of the National Mark on guaranteed 
has been publicly demonstrated on a 
mercial scale. At a conference on Gri 
Day, October 25th, the home growers 
invited to give their views in three-n 
speeches following Sir William Lobjoit 
dress. They were practically all in fav 
the National Mark scheme without 
alteration or modification. It was re 
to as the biggest single step forward th 
industry had ever made, and one g 
likened its moral effect on the indus! 
that of the white line in the roads on « 
ists. All agreed that the certain outco 
the scheme would be the growing of 
fruit throughout the country, through 
tion of the best varieties and proper atte 
to them by means of spraying and mani 
As one grower put it, fruit would be ¢ 
*“ to match the Mark.”’ | 


Mrs. W 


carpeter (F 
leaves (Ophic 


Mon.—Pear 1] 


Fernety 


Unless it is absolutely necessary to- 
in the case of vigorous young pieces no 
repotting ought to be done until the tu 
the year. Adiantums which may be A 
shabby should be cut over and kept dt 
a time. 


rember 10, 1928 


Sey SWE CAN'T LIVE 
% HERE. THEY USE, 
Fj AUTO-SHREDS 


Simply light 
and walk away 


al Fumigating Shreds. Re- 


The Ori 


fuse Substitutes, they are never the 
same. Eac 
No. ; Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Ft. 6/- 
ie RS oe | do. 10,000 do. 4/6 
No. 3 do. 1,000 = do. V- 
No. 4 do. 2,500 do 1/9 3 
Whole or part packet can be used as 


desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


REENHOUSE. HEATERS 


of true reliability 


viding perfect, unvarying warmth : 
PINGI LES GREENHOUSE ences. 
ATERS are trouble-free and eco- ron 
ical in fuel consumption. Made 

| start to finish in our Works at 1 5 /- 
ningham and therefore spare parts 2 
always available, Fit RIPPING- pPtainable 
ES and SAVE YOUR PLANTS. Ironmonger 


Write for LIST ‘‘O"’ POST FREE from 


ppingilles Albion Lamp Co., Ltd. 


ISTON ROAD NORTH, BIRMINGHAM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 


Non.-caustic ; no smell ; 
kills the roots; superior 
to arsenical compounds. 


TINS, 1/- 2/- 3/86 6/6 12/- 27/6 
for 4, 125 25 50 100 250gls. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE 
RoyaL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


~m@ Indispensable 3 
im the Garden 


THOMSON’S 
MANURES 


On the market for over 
50 years they still hold 
first place for QUALITY 
and RE SUE T Sa dey. 
f{ are safe, sure, and _last- 
Hing. The direct result 
of many years’ practical 
experience in gardening, 
they stand unrivalled at 
the present day for all 
Garden Crops. 


Prices :—VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE 
MANURE —a Perfect Food—1 cwt., 30/« 

56 lb., 16/-; 28 lb., 9/-; 14 lb., B/-; 7 Ib., 3)e. 
tins, 1/3 and 9d. SPECIAL ¥OP DRESSING 


MA®URE-—an excellent stimulant—1 cwt.., 30/.; 
56 lb., 16/-; 28 lb., 9/=; 14 lb., 5/-: 7 lb., 3/e. 
Tins, 1/3. 


Sold by Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Everywhere 
Write for our Booklet—Post Free 
on Request 
Sole Makers: 
THOMSON & SONS, 


VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, 


WM. 


TWEED 


[Bitale 


SCOTLAND 


Save border’mums! Protect roots § 
from deadly winter wet with the 
Chase Continuous Cloche 


: Free list from the Manager ¢ 
= Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, Surrey 2 


VAPORIT 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL OO., LTD., 
Victoria Street, London, F.C. 


79, Queen 


CULTIVATUM 
APPARATUS ag 


of pipes for houses of any size. 
Write for copy of Catalogue. 


JONES & ATTWOOD, 
PREMIER WORKS, STOURBRIDGE 


SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND EBOoFr EEE LIisT 


AMATEUR 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


from £5 5 O 


CARDEN FRAMES 
from £1 


29 


GARDEN EDGING 
Plain. Usual 5/- per 100 ft. 
Te Priedaced Price 4/6 per 120 ft. 


Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. 
Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


Ly ROUND 

He TOP GARDEN 
WM RUSTIC LIGHTS 
ha KY ARCHES from 3/= 
Wh Ka from 9/6 
. ms 
GARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
| from 20/- 


ge, HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES “F 
“a i 


! Height 8 ft. Usual Reduced 
Price Price 
4 ft. path . a 5/9 5/- 
) 4 ft. 6 in. path Me 8/9 7/9 
5 ft path Peale 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


A. TURRELL & SONS. 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


’Phone: Syd. 1268. 


RUSTIC SUMMER rs 
HOUSES 


from a, i Fi 
£3 10 0 “ein 
Wh 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
from £1 5 O 


CARDEN SHEDS 
from £3 10 6 


BOR TARTS MOTOR 
HOUSE 
from £5 


SPAN ROOF CROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 


from £5 5 O 15 O 


(Dept. G L ), 


SEED FRAMES 
These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
are made of tongued and grooved boards 
Nhe light is hung at 
Glazed 21-0z. 
150 to clear. 


and very warm. 
back and can be opened to different positions. 
glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 
Usual price, 136. Reduced rice, 10/- 


RUSTIC FENCING from tee! per 8 ft. peck 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensuring 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Easily ¢ leaned. The cheapest and best In- 


cinerator on the market. 
Usual price .. 16/6 each. 
Reduced Frice .. 12/6 each. 


RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/= 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND 
from 12/6 


FOREST HILL, Sze 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station L.B. & 8.C. Railway) 


Established 75 years. 


KILLS INSECTS 
IN THE SOIL 


LTD. 


TAS/Cc 49 


Supplied with various arrangements 


AcME LABELS 


Garden Labels come and go 
but *‘ ACMES”’ last for ever 
“ ACME” 
IMPERISHABLE METAL .LABELS 
THE ORIGINAL AND OLDEST GARDEN LABEL 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- 
quired. Have been made without alteration 
for 50 years. Special designs for Roses, Fruits, 
Rock plants, and Herbaceous or Shrub names 
Also COMMEMORATION AND NOTICE PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 
Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— 
JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 


BORDER CARNATIONS 


The perfection of our Border Car- 
nation Service is the admiration of 
growers in all parts of the world. 
However long the journey, our plants 
reach their destination in the pink of 
condition owing to our unique packing 


Lists on application 


LOWE & GIBSON Ltd. 


ALPINES 


PRIMULA FLORIND/E 


Seed |/- per packet. Plants 10/6 per doz. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. 


PAROCHETUS COMMUNIS 


THE BLUE SHAMROCK, 
Plants 5/- per doz. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


Marsden Hardy Plant Nurseries 


(G. E. P. WooD) 


ASHTEAD - - - SURREY 


BULBS 


BLOOM BEST 


Complete Catalogue of Home Grown Bulbs 
is now ready, and may be had post 
free on application. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


BATH’S BRITISHBULBS 


. 


November 10, 


WHERE TO BUY — 


BAY TREES & PALM: 


LARGEST STOCK 
:: IN LONDON). :: 


Price Lists with pleasure 


ROBERT GREEN (1911), Lid, 
27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, Wal | 


CYCLAMEN 


CALEDONIAN GOLD 
MEDAL STRAIN 
For Xmas Floweriny 
obtain 60's now. 
Choice selection 10/- doz 
Separate colours. [2/- doz 
List on application 


J.W.FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and 


R. H. BATH, LTD., Floriculturist 
CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX The’ Floyal® Farms,” WISBECH , ecraep aa 


DELPHINIUMS 


H. J. JONES’ SPECIAL OFFER OF 
GOLD MEDAL COLLECTIONS 


FENCING & GATES 


CHAIN—LINK—THE GARDEN FENCE 


FRUIT TREES” 
LAXTON’S~ 


Pf 
f ing x d healthy < xO gag’ 
The plowing eee eas ealthy SS CX, QI 2 FRUIT TREES 
DELPHINIUMS, 12 of the very finest, XO "re 
including new varieties... ee Se L8/- ©, - STRAWBERRI ES, ROSES. 
HARDY PHLOX, 12splendid sorts <4 10/2 . 
HYDRANGEAS, 12 young plants ready for We have huge stocks of all the 
potting on, best sorts,ex pots... 3 aE 


PYRETHRUMS, 12 of the best distinct ... 7/6 
MODERN MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 12 
best up-to-date varieties ... awe a& OPE 
Any of the above, packing and carriage free, for 
Cash with Order. Catalogues on application. 


Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, S.E.13 


(Dept. G.I.), 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD., 
Bury Works, RICKMANSWORTH, Herts. 


above. Write for New Magnificent. 
Coloured Catalogue and Cultural 
Hints, gratis. 


LAXTON BROS, BEDFORD 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS GREENHOUSES 
aisle A. OVEREND & SONS 


SILVER MEDALLISTS 


Birds’ Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 


The SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE], 
BOILER - 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


Baths, Greenhouses Conservatories is the best for Small 
Vases, Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses Greenhouses. 50,000 sold. 
: Arches Frames Garden Furniture Used in the R.H.S. Gar- 
Figures, Garages, etc. dens. Will burn 12 to 16 


hours without attention. 


Ete. Established 40 Years 
CHAS. P. KINNELL 


367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Telephone: Streatham 3386 


& Co., Ltd. 
RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES Te res Ri eee Southwark St., London, 


London Office: 76, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 S.E.1 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS Hop MANURE LILIES 8 < 
W. WELLS, Jun. Ne A Unique Collection of . 


Hattie Ploke Nestice The original and only reliable substitute for Hardy Border Varieties 


Stable Manure. Goes farther, gives better 7 
MERSTHAM, SURREY JAPANESE ‘LILIES 


results, and is clean to handle. 
: A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars eae ; ae 
Alpine and Herbaceous Plant Water bali and: Aquaticn _most 3 
eee ‘ sees 
Specialist complete collection in this country, 


and testimonials, sent on receipt of post card. 
&2# Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our 
ials, Alpines & Har rns. 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS Perennials, Alpi dy Fe 
Delphiniums - 24/-, 30/-, and 4o/- per doz. 


Marked Bags, containing Guaranteed Analysis. 
Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 
Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/- 5 Large, 33/9; 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120/- 
Phlox - - - g/- and 18/- ne 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy - 3/6each 
Catalogues post free on application 


S&2/G, carr. paid. 
Figure and Birds extra. 


Catalogues free on demand 


” 


Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 


PERRY'S HARDY PLANT 
on Fexmaie ee ee FARM, Enfeld, Middx. 


i cteetaneielinhapsiemaieihindaneminmeetaeieeie tee 
ee eee 


EN EE SE OSA EEE 


Published by BENN Brotuers Lrp-, at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 


Printed by the CHANcERY LANE PRINTING Works, LTD., 
Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” js regis- 
ed at the General Post Office as a News- 
per. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
eet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


YARR’S GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 
finest sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
dtonaturalise. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

ARR’S HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
CROCUSES, IRISES, etc., for Pots, Bowls, and Flower 
ers, etc. Finest quality. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

RS HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
Rock Plants, Wali Shrubs, and Climbers, for Autumn 


» Descriptive Catalogue free. — BARR & SON Ss, 
and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


OBBIE’S FAMOUS SCOTCH ROSES AND 


_ Hardy Plants for Autumn Planting. Catalogues free on 
tioning GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. DOBBIE & COs 
Edinburgh, 


HS HOME-GROWN BULBS. New 


illustrated Catalogue of the finest N arcissi, Tulips, etc., as 
d to the Royal Parks and Gardens, with full cultural 
8, is now ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
ept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, 


HS CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


-HZONTES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
lnotes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
st free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
al Farms, Wisbech. 


mews; FRUIT TREES.—We have a 
stock of Large Fruiting Cordons, Espaliers, and Fan 
ch will bear fruit at once, and we shall be pleased to 
list to intending planters.-GEORGE BUNYARD & 
., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


SINGLE PAIONIES, strong roots, 


plant them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
RD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex, 


fe 


FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Saturday, November 17, 1928 


ER’S SHRUBS fanWvery purpose and 
J. ry gar inéluding Rhododéndrons, Azaleas, choice 
hardy’and o al trees and-shrubs, magnificent for flower, 


foliage, and bemy, nid eae and screening shrubs, hardy and 


alpine plants, splendid collé ions of Michaelmas Daisies, Del- 
phiniums, Lupins, Phlox oses, Fruit Trees in all varieties 
really worth growing, bulbs for bedding and naturalizing. Separ- 
ate Catalogues ful iltural motes and beautifully illustrated 


will be gladly s free. 
SONS, AND CRISP, 


OHN ERER, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


W™ DUNCAN TUCKER (TOTTENHAM), 


'¥ LTD., Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, Winter Gardens, 
Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


A RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—_WM, ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheftield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 


£ Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


H™4L4yan and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


VV BEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 


finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 


] 9 ALPINE VIOLAS, each distinct, including 


Jersey Gem, Lord Nelson, Red Admiral, Mrs. Holt 
(A.M. Manchester, 1928), for 5s. 12 Veronicas, 6 shrubby and 6 
prostrate types, each distinctly labelled, for 5s. 12 Saxifrages, 6 
aizoon and 6 mossy varieties, including a. Englandia, a. Coch- 
learis Kingii, Miss Wilmott, Red Admiral, for 5s.—HOLT, 
F.R.H.S., Grove Lane Nursery, Timperley, Cheshire. 


RR. HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 
hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft. ; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, Large 
Stocks. Catalogues free. — FRED STREET, Heathermead, 


Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


srl AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


rubs and Plants. Cultivated 1,000 feet above sea level. 
u hardy general nursery stock, free.—THE FOREST 
S, Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 


10 LARCH POLES, posts, fencing rails, 
ther round or sawn square; all sizes supplied direct from 
jons; prices defy competition. — Apply JOHN 
wood, Devon. 


GE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


W TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
balist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. Established 1879. 


WETS for Borders, Frames, and Pots. 

did clumps in 26 varieties, list free, Singles—Princess 
8, Admiral Avellan, Semperflorens. Doubles—Marie 
queen Mary. 7s. 6d. dozen. Pink Coeur d’ Alsace, 10s. 
y complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
Sturmer, Haverhill. Estd. 200 years. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 

ONS— POCKET AND BIB, 3.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


DS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


RY and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
10 N, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


mtal Iron and Wire work of every description, 
165. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
d Iron Gates, Catalogue 768, Kennel Railing, 769. 
“encing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
IN & PAUL, LTD,, Norwich. 


oy) HOME OFFER of Cineraria- maxima and 


Polyantha, Primula sinensis, Malacoides obconica gigantea, 
and Kewensis yellow, all 2s. 6d. dozen. 2 dozen assorted, 4s. 6d. 
free. Primroses, mixed, including red and blue, 2s. — A, 
KOERING, 91, Kilmorie Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 


IOLET CLUMPS for Frames. 


Wales, Amiral Avellan, 8s. 6d. dozen, carriage free. 
Violets and how to grow them, 7d. Copy free with each order. 
Full price list on application.—BA LD WIN PINNEY, Ship- 
bourne, Tonbridge, Kent. 


ie ee PRIMULA, ALPINE SEEDS, 2,000 


varieties, also Plants.—REV. F. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, . 
Leicester. 


PRIMROSES, double mauve, 3s. 6d. doz., free. 
MRS. CARMICHAEL-FERRALL, The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


BORRER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 
varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 


from 25s. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


BPsAULIUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries,— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


CHES GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains.—-GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORKS, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Tdle, Bradford, Yorks, 


Princess of 


Strong, flexible, 
Several thicknesses, 
Small lots quoted. Post 


* THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Making a Tennis Lawn 


GARDEN DESIGN 


TWOPENCE 


\ UTTON’S INIMITABLE BEDDING TULIPS 


F for flowering simultaneously. 
First Early. Second Early. 


White. White. 
Rose Pink, Yellow. 

ellow. Crimson. 
Orange. Scarlet. 
Scarlet. Pink and White. 
Pink and White. ‘urple 


: Lilac (Mauve), 
Each per 100, 21s. ; per dozen, 3s. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading, 


BEACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc, Catalogue free, 


WOOD, Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
° 4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1, Advisory Visits, 


and at Scarborough. Plans. 


BoNvary’s STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return, 


BENYARD'S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return.— GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


(SHRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE now 


ready, containing list of 630 varieties including latest 
Novelties.—J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, 


fine, centuries old. Owt., 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


pees IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 


for the small greenhouse, Particulars and free trial from— 
Ete ‘ SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
ampton, 


100,000 


WALLFLOWERS, dwarf, bushy, 

transplanted plants, B. Red, G.. Yellow, 
Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 
Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose Dame, Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 
50 2s. 6d., 100 4s. 6d., 200 8s. 6d., 500 21s., all free.—SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


if () () () () () EVERGREEN PRIVET, just the 
s 


thing for making a hedge quickly, well- 
rooted plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 50 3s., 100 5s. 6d., 500 22s. 6d. 
1,000 42s. 6d., carr, paid.— LEIGH, as above. 


[poe ee FOR EVER positively by only once 
planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep.—WEBSTER’S, Kilsby, Rugby. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 245. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 
GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
5 Quarries : 
LIMESTONE Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 


London Office: 
65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W, 


(FREENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING, 
—“ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free ; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W, 
CARSON & SONS Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8, W, ll, 


FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


Vee UP Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 owt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton's, Chalfont S. Giles. 


URE POULTRY MANURE, sacked, 3s. acwt. 
f.o.r.—R. H. POCKLINGTON, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


(\ ARDEN LIME (Caustic), 4s. 6d. ewt., carr. 


paid, Special rates_large quantities. — LONGDOWN 
LIME WORKS, Dept. G., Epsom. Telephone: 740, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
RUSSIAN MATS, 7 x 34 ft., 188. doz. 
Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 44ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 


Canvas Mats, etc. Lists Free—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
Minster Street, Reading. 


Pie AND FURRIER TOO ! The 


breeding of Fur and Wool Rabbits is ideal for Gardeners. 
Here is a means of putting surplus vegetables to profitable use. 
Nothing need be wasted if you feed your rabbits this way and the 
pelts may be sold at handsome prices. Learn more about it from 
‘Bur Rabbits for Profit,” 1s. post free.—E. BOSTOCK SMITH, 
Heaselands, Canterbury. 


es LEAF MOULD (100 years lay), sifted, 
J 3s. ewt., sacks 6d. ; 40s. ton; sample 24.—F. PLUCK, Dod- 
nash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


G heer COKE, AND ANTHRACITE.—Trucks 


to any Station or delivered coal store. Make sure of 
supplies at following Low Prices for Winter. Delivered any time 
up to March, 1929. Buckle’s Hand Picked House Coal, 21s. per ton 
at pit; Large ANTHRACITE, 22s. 6d.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
liin. by 2}in., 22s. 3d.; Buckle’s Furnace COKE (as supplied to 
the King), LARGE COKE, l6s. 34.; COKE NUTS, 1 in. by 2in., 
18s. CURRENT PRICES 1s. per ton less. — BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


USTIC WOOD suitable for making Pergolas 


Arches, seats, etc., 7s. 100 feet, carriage paid.-_PHILIP & 
WHITTERIDGE, Herne Bay, Kent. 


BULBS 


7 ILIUM MARTAGON ALBUM, 30s. ; Pyren- 
aicum, 8s. per doz. — MRS. IRWIN, Madden, Keady, 
Armagh. _ 


PLANTS, é&e. 


OSES (STANDARDS) from 2s. 3d. each. 

Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 

thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s. doz.—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.I.), ‘Surrey. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 


stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Golden Privet, Euonymus, Scotch 
Spruce (Douglas), Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Silver Privet, 
Arbor Vite, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 
2 ft, 29. 6d., 3 ft. 4s. 6d., 4ft. 5s. 6d. doz.; Gooseberries, Currants 
(Giant Black, Red), 3s. doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, mixed, 4s. ; 
12 Evergreen Shrubs, mixed, 4s.; 12 Trees, showy, 5ft., 5s.; 12 
Laurels, Evergreen, 2s. 6d.; 12 Poplars, pyramidal screens, 4s. ; 
12 Climbers, mixed, 3s.; 12 Roses, bush, mixed, 5s. ; 6 Roses, 
climbing, white, yellow, pink, red, 3s. ; 12 Polyantha, dwarf Roses, 
mixed, 4s.; 2 Sweet Briar, 4 Broom, 4Gorse, 2s. ; 12 Lavender, 2s.; 
50 Wallflowers, 1s.; Apples, Plums, Pears, 3 year, 2s. each. 
Carriage 1s. 6d. extra. Catalogue free. Trees» Shrubs, Fruit, 
Bushes. — E. GAYE, Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


rICHAELMAS DAISIES from 3d., all the new 


varieties stocked. Campanula Telham Beauty, 9d. Send for 
Catalogue.—A PPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough, 


INKS.—Improved Mrs. Sinkins, good plants, 
8s. 100.—D. J. SCOTT, Old Warden, Biggleswade. 


TRONG Wallflowers, Cheiranthus, Canterbury 
Bells, 4s. 100, carr. pd. BENSON, Nurseryman, Charfield. 
ASPBERRIES, young, prolific, Pyne’s Royal, 

) 7s. 100. Also 2-year l.oganberries, 7s. dozen. Cash.—C. 
BURMAN, Elm, Wisbech. ¥ 


PRICE Lists of strong, healthy, well grown 
fruit trees. Apply—HUGH REAM, Tree Grower, Friday- 

bridge, Wisbech) pe a te we. ts 
IMALAYAN ORCHIDS.—12 grand _ sorts, 
26s.; 6 sorts Cymbidiums, 22s. ; 12 sorts Dendrobes, 36s. ; 


all paid. Orchid Bulb lists free—CHANDRA NURSERY, 
EO: Rhenock, Sikkim, Bengal, India. z ‘SP eV PLY 


XUPRESSUS MACROCARPA, strong seed- 
/ lings, 2s. 12, 68.50. New seed, packets, Is., 28. 64. Carriage 
paid,—_CLARK, Nurseries, Mersham, Kent. 


WANTED 


Nee sound, English Horseradish, 
Y —FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 


\ ] ANTED. — Small or large quantity Musk 
(Mimulus Moschatus), single and double. Please offer.— 
Box 671, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, B.C. 4, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


t EAD GARDENER or good SINGLE- 
- HANDED seeks situation; life experience Inside and 
Out; age 30, married, excellent references. Bath, Bristol, or 
Gloucester preferred.—W. ANDREWS, Dyrham, near Chippen- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


( eae seeks sit. ; life experience inside 
and out; good refs.; married, no children.—E, PIKE 
Garden Cottage, Woburn Chase, Addlestone, f 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


1/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 13 and 26 
Insertions. 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


Where 


can I obtain? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure — 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
information on all 


tabulating 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 
The Manager, 
“ Gardening Illustrated, ” 


House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


Bouverie 


November 17, 1 
PIM 2 PIR LAE PLEL EL RIAL ALI CI 


Clean your tret 
RUIT-TREES should 


cleansed in the dormant st 

not only of clinging insects, bu 

their eggs, and of moss, too—re 

for a healthy startin Spring. 1 

this wonderful XL ALL preps 

tion. Of all nurserymen, see 
men, and florists. 


XL ALL WINTER WASI 
@. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, $ 


R, 548. 
VAPORITE 3's 
IN THE sC 
Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL ©O., LTD., 19, Quee 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


For our latest Offers and Catalog 


write to— 


The JERSEY NURSERII 
(Late LE CORNU) 


QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSE 


The Oldest Nursery in the Channel Islands, 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 in use 


The high reputation of this Boiler for | 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Hasy to fix, easy to manage, and most (| 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for | 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


s@ Prices of Boiler and Complete Appar! 
free on application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTI: 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire — 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, 8.1. 


CLAYS 9 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 \bs., 3/63 14 lbs., 6/—3 28 lbs., 10/—3 56 lbs., 18/—5; 112 lbs., 32/~. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genwineness. 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


LON DONG 
< 7] 
?r, Ly 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Or, if unable to 


We are manufacturers 
Blades for Lawn Mowers in all Sizes and Styles. 
quality. Agents for the best firms. 


Yovember 17, 


1928 


Size 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 ins. 5 
ee 7% * 15). Size 9 Made ft. 6 ins. 
Bale of 60 ai £3 10s. £4 10s. | 
2 Bales of 60. £6 10s. £8 10s. 
Larger quantities pro rata. Cash with order. Carriage paid. 


GODDARD & WARREN, 24, East Street, 


*Phone: RODNEY 33 18. 


LAWN MOWERS 


of Spiral and Bottom 
Best 
Kindly ask for Price 


List and particulars. 
JOE. PETER LBAcE, 


REMSCHEID-HASTEN ak ae 


Toilet requisites. 


GERMANY 


for the Cool or Heated 
Greenhouse in 6 in. pots 
in bud. We have splen- 
did stocks of all the 
best varieties, and offer 

’ 6 distinct varieties 24/= 
do. do. 45/- 

CARRIAGE PAID, 


Write for Catalogue 
and also details of 


Border Carnations, 


Perpetual Borders, 

Allwoodii, and the new 

Allwoodii Alpinus for 
present or future planting. 


SEE 

Our strains are pre-eminent, 
at the following prices :— 
Perpetual Flowering Carnation (Green- 

house) 25 seeds 2/- 50 seeds 3/- 
Perpetual Border Carnation (Garden). 

12 seeds 1/- 25 seeds 2/- 50 seeds 3/6 
Allwoodii (Half Pink — Half Oarnation). 

25 seeds 1/6 50 seeds 2/6 

liwoedii Alpinus (The new Rock Plant). 

25 seeds 1/6 50 seeds 2/6 


Order a packet 


Me 
eading 
Carnation Raisers and Spectalists in the wane 


1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 


—For 2/= post free we will send you an elegant 


sample coffret of Allwood’s Carnation Perfume 


Oe 


Anemone Japonica Alice, deep pink, at 
9d. each. 
Anemone Japonica Louise Uhink, pure 
white, at 1/- each. 
Anthemis E. C. Buxton, 
at 9d. each. 

Aster Amellus Weinholtzi, 
at 1/3 each. 

Aster Amellus Nova Anglize Kate Bloom- 
field, bright rose, at | /6 each, 


lemon yellow, 


bright rose, 


Aster Amellus Belgii Maid of Athens, rich 


tose-pink, at 1/6 each, 


JACKMAN 
Border Plants 


ARCHANGEL MATS 


ARE EER EH! 
and prices are much reduced 


We have taken delivery of a large quantity of 
FIRST GRADE MATS 


Walworth, 
__ LONDON, S.E. 17 


NEW ieee enreD LIST, eis) FREE 


< eae eae \ 
|g 


Greenhouses from Poult; Houses i 
£5 0 0 Zi 


Huts from 
£3 2 6 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Sune and Pouliry Appliances 
of every description. 


7.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. XOBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

» MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Yeats Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The Best Felt for LIGHT ROOFS 
12 yds. 5/E&— by | yd. 


From all Ironmongers, or— 
F. MoNEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London 


9 
yp 


Geum Lady Strathedon, semi-double, rich 
yellow, at 1/- each. 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy (new), large pure 
white, at 5/- each. 

Heuchera Pluie de Feu, fiery red, at I/- 
each, 

Lupinus Delight (new), wonderful crimson, 
at 5/- each. 

Lupinus St. George, bright rose and white 
(new), at 5/- each. 

Trollius Orange Globe, deep orange, at 
1/3 each, 


200 acres of Stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, H erbaceous, 
Alpine, and Climbing Plants. 


GEO. JACKMAN & 


SON 


WOKING - SURREY 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ; 


ili 


Knap Hill Nursery Rhododendron Avenue has 
won the admiration of gardeners for generations. 


HARDY 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and KREATHS 


in well rooted clean condition 


GOLDEN YEWS 


CEDRUS ATLANTICA GLAUCA 
Ms “s AUREA 


EVERGREENS 


in large sizes safe to move 


EIMES;, MAPLES, CHESTNUTS, 
POPLARS, Etc. 


DEUTZIAS, VIBURNUMS 
PYRUS in varieties 


ALMONDS, THORNS, Etc. 


Inspection invited 


ANTHONY WATERER 


Knap Hill Nursery 
Woking, Surrey 


(The only address.) 


PA GAGA ngs Eb 
4 


YX 


Notes from Mardstone. 


TRAINED 
GOOSEBERRIES AND : 
CURRANTS "4 
are of great value im 
@*: garden, as they can be grown 


ona wall and easily netted, 


iY thus prolonging the soft frurt 


Can 


we send you our Catalogue 


season for a month. 


giving full particulars ? 


George Bunyard & Co., Lid., 
The Royal Nurseries, 


Val Maidstone Est. 1796. 


FUMIGANT 


THE LEADING 


Commended by R.H.S. Sold by all Seedsmen 


The DOWNER LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


The old World’s dower 
The new World’s flower 


Apply for Lists. 
18/- doz. mixed colours 


Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester 


‘QUE-Dight’ Apparatus 


For greenhouse heating, with pipes ar- 
ranged for houses of any size, Delivery 
) from stock. List on application. 


JONES & ATTWOOD LP} 
PREMIER WORKS, BROUEE RIESE . 


to more expensive and luxurious suites, 


Full particulars from: 


A few first class offices are still available for approved 
tenants'in the finest modern building in Fleet Street 


Bouverie House 


Accommodation varies from single rooms at £50 per annum 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOAF 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


| HEATING 
i GARAGES AND 


BRITAINS - BEST - BOI 


HEATING, APPARATUS FOR ALI REQUIREMENTS"ANY PIPE, 


}~( 


GROWN 


The following Roses sent carriage paid 


| WORKSHOPS 


Boilers and 


wm ACCESSOlICS 
a ete, > 


le em 


for cash with order :— 


November 17, 1¢ 


LERS 


ARRANGEMENT 


for oreenhaupe corstes torts oS 


- Wembley Boiler yest ol Mota ~~ AB.C.Boiler Botanic Boi 


IRS STOVE SYNDICATE: LTD: _ 258; VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 
CENTRALano DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, VICTORIA-STATION, SW. 


| 3 WINDER'’S wen: 
APPARATUS for NORFOLK- ROSE: 


and packing f 


12 Bush for 10/6 6 Bush for 6/- 
6 Standards for15/6 3 Standards for 8 


Betty Uprichard | Golden Emblem 
Independence Day 


Morse 


Lady Hillingdon 
Miss Willmott 


ranteed 


Shot Silk 
ys —_ a rs H. 
E ai 
THOS w.noginsy EFF ECTIVE & Etoile de Hollande Los Angeles 
Sa ECONOMICAL Gen. McArthur 
: ay | WES yes ey LN Entire Satisfaction Gua 
i : () , THOS.W.ROBINSON LTD. Catalogue Sent Post Free 
Spe ieeertiee, | THE NURSERIES, Lingwood, 


BASKETS & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Nr. Norwi 


Write for Catalogue to— 


Orsett Basket Works, 


ORSETT, GRAYS, 


AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF FRUIT GROWING 


ARTHUR H. HOARE 2 


gives the first complete account of a 


experience and covers all aspects, 
including both the horticultural and the 
commercial sides of fruit growing in 


England. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


ESSEX 


THE ENCE ISEE 
GRASS ORCHARD 


Is.- net 


subject of rapidly increasing importance 
and profit. This book, which is ful | 
illustrated, is based on wide practical | 


ly 


| 
| 
Write for complete technical catalogue to— ~ | 
{ 
. 


lovember 17, 1928 


PoL.YrAN Tavs 
or Autumn planting. Seed for present sowing 
rd from those who specialise. 


F 
Price List and particulars from— 


; JOHN & A. H. CROOK 
Jordans; nr. Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


SYDENHAM'S BULBS 


For really good Bulbs 
at moderate prices send to 


ROBERT SYDENHAM LTD. 
i, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


Full List, with article describing the method of 
growing Bulbs in Moss fibre, post free on application. 


LILIUMS 


Autumn and Spring Planting 


Lilium Seed Daffodil Seed 
New Catalogue for 1928-29 now ready 


Post Free on request 


BonE & CO., 
172, Easter Road, Edinburgh 


The Silver Medal 


The economical Boiler for the smali Green- 
house or Garage 


“Used in the R.H.S. Gardens 
Booklet C post free 


HAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. | 


*Phone: Hop 1305 (5 lines) 


3 Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No waiting! 


By Appointment 


All orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


State quantity of 

each size required 

and have Carriage 

Paid quotation or 

write for I eine’ 
Price L 


Richard “Sankey & Son, ‘Ltd, 


The Pottertes 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


LILIUM REGALE 


Flowering Sized Bulbs 
40/- per hundred, cash with order 


R. JAM ES, St. Nicholas, 


Richmond, Yorkshire 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, Bedding 
Show, Pots, &c. Raiser of new pedigree 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Roses. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 


The “CRAB” 
HEDBE TRIMMER 


“Orabbing” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery saved. 
Speolal Features: 


Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 


PRICE 18/6 


oo free) 
W.O. or C.O.D. 
ee Tlwet. Leaflet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


Astor House, 
94, Aldwyoh, 


SDRACONMG 
“SNAPDRAGON” 


Incinerators 
(PATENTED) 


A big advance in Refuse 
Destructors, Constructed 
of steel, and designed for 
efficient combustion with 
minimum of smoke, 
Taper feed and trigger 
obviate clogging. 


“DRAGON "” 


Height to lid... 2ft. 7ins. 
Height to top of 
chimney ...5ft. Oins. 
Diameter at 
base... % lft<tins. 
ce gies 0) 
“ SNAPDRAGON ” 
1ft.9ins., 3 ft. 6ins., 
‘ 1ft. 5ins. 
£2" 150 


D/d to any Railway Station 
in England or Wales. 


Write for Catalogue G.1, 


The Incinerator 
Walter House, Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C.2 


Brick-built Incinerators also supplied 
for large country houses and estates. 


Company, Ltd., 


HEDGE PLANTS 


We have a Choice and most Complete Selection of 
HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND ROSES 
Stout flowering: Plants, 

FROM ONE SHILLING. Lists Free. 


J. SCOTT & CO., met NURSERIES, 
———$___”’_MERRIOTT, SOM. _| 


ROSE - TREES 
FRUIT-TREES 
SHRUBS, etc. 


Finest Stock of 
Nursery Produce 
in the Midlands. 
Catalogue post 
free on applica- 
tion; also list of 
Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants. 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


Dept, C. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


EE EAN Hat a eb RE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Including all the Best Novelties of Recent 
Introduction. 


DAHLIAS 
All the best NEW CACTUS, P AHONY, 
COLLARETTR, POMPON, DECORATIVE, 


SHOW,AND FANCY VARIETIES, 


BORDER CARNATIONS 


120 Up-to-Date Varieties for Exhibition or 
Garden. 


Full Catalogue Post Free 


H. WOOLMAN 


Sandy Hill Nursery 
SHIRLEY, Nr. BIRMINGHAM 


Le & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 


: ESTD. 1889. 
= bsg Makers of— 
SS CONSERVATORIES 


is rcoapn PLANT HOUSES 
2: 


BUNGALOWS 
OFFICES 
MISSION HALLS 
STABLES 

pte san ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 


W. & A, EDCELL, Ltd. 


17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


camo COKE 


amu OK 
Nez, BREAKER 


Break your Coke 
and make your Stove 
remain alight longer. 


As Shown, 45/- 


OR 
On Stand, 65/- 


OF ALL 
IRONMONGERS 


Makers: 


C. PORTWAY & SON, 


Tortoise Works, 


HALSTEAD, ESSEX 


Michaelmas Daisies 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


VATE ——SSSZVA WS ~ 


The Perfect Surface 


for 


Carriage Drives & Pathways 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 


—PAVZISS ‘eget 


IE ISSZAEIKWUAIDARVASA 


GRAVELITE 


WAIT VW LTA NAINKA ZAIN 
(Regd. Trade Mark) 
NO MUD 
NO WEEDING 
NO ROLLING 
NO SCOURING 


under stormwater 


In factan ADAMANT SURFACE 


with the pleasing and 
general appearance of 


PERFECTAGRAVEL: 


Supplied and lard by 


CHITTENDEN & SIMMONS, 
LTD. 


Bank Buildings, MAIDSTONE, Kent. 
CAT NUNS NNW SSN TSN SN Gi 


ENV RE NAS 


LDR DENRA AA ING 


YAR ALIPSSAIOIRS EINE 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Killiney Brooms 


hee readers will have seen at Chelsea the 
beautiful new Brooms raised at Killiney. 

These include the finest bicoloured Broom 
yet raised—* Lord Lambourne”— with vivid scarlet 
wings which contrast beautifully with the pale 
cream or primrose standard of the flower, and 
“Dorothy Walpole” (crimson) the most richly 
coloured variety yet raised. Both received the A.M. 
from the R.H.S. and this season the new =O, E, 
Pearson” is being sent out, with wings of wall- 
flower-red and standards of soft buff apricot with 
madder carmine on the outside. 

The collection of Brooms grown at Killiney 
comprises more than 40 varieties, and of the best 
sorts half-standards can be supplied as well as 
bushes. All are established in pots, as they do 
not move well from the open ground. The collec- 
tion includes the beautiful old white Broom, the 
cream precox, and albus precox, Cornish Cream 
(A.M., R.H.S.), the new Osbornit (raised at Kew), 
Andreanus and its prostrate form, also kewensts, 
Donard Seedling, Daisy Hill, and numerous other 
lovely kinds suitable for the shrubbery and rock 
garden. 

Special mention must be made of late-flowering 
kinds. Mount Etna Broom (Genista cetnensis) is 
one of the best, as it is so hardy and flowers late 
in July when others are long past. Spartium 
junceum (Yellow Spanish Broom) is undoubtedly 
one of the finest of flowering shrubs, the large yel- 
low flowers are fragrant and the bush never out 
of bloom during Summer, continuing indeed until 
late Autumn, while Cytisus nigricans Carlieri is 
another graceful Yellow Broom of smaller growth, 
and flowers from July to October. 

Now is a good time for planting Brooms, and 
the full list of sorts will be found in our new 
shrub catalogue, which is worthy of perusal by 
all shrub lovers. — Wm. Watson & Sons, Litas, 
Killiney Nurseries, Killiney, Co. Dublin. : 

{Please mention this paper. 


November 17, 1 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCH 


CHATER’S ORIGINAL—COLD MEDAL STR 
Strong Plants, October to March 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/= 

To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/- dozen. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 
JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Wa! 
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+ ALSTROMERIA 
ay eS RE ES SY 
* 
+ SALTERI 
Re 
* Now is the time to plant our n 
mx Alstromerias which caused such a s¢ 
oe sation at the R.H.S. Show ft 
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Insurance 


against poor fruit! 


For good, sound fruit and plenty of it, spray your 


This illustration shows 
Plum twigs attacked by 
the leaf-curling Plum 
Aphis. These pests, and 
others attacking fruit 
trees of any kind are 
brought under control 
by Agrisol A. 


FREE . A Booklet containing full descrip- 
* tions of Fruit Tree Pests and their 
control, gladly sent free to-all interested. Write 
to-day to Sole Manufacturers : 


SOLIGNUM LIMITED 
205 Borough High St., London, S.E.1 


Agrisol A is packed in all sizes from 
1 pint to 1 gallon. The average fruit 
tree requires % pint. 


Get Agrisol A from your local Dealer 


iG: 


fruit trees and bushes with Agrisol A. 


Poor crops 


and unsound fruit are caused by insect pests being left 


to reach maturity. 


Most pests are in the egg stage 


during the winter months; Agrisol A sprayed on the. 


trees will exterminate them. 


Further, this treatment 


clears the bark of lichens and mosses, and greatly 


increases the vigour of the trees. 
and all fruit trees, currant bushes, etc., respond 
But don’t leave spraying too 


Agrisol A treatment. 
late. 
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Of Coloured Daisies 


aA HEN we cast our eyes round the 
average garden we realise how de- 
pendent gardeners are on_ these 
“modest, crimson-tipped flowers.’’ The 
cottager with his neat rows of crimson, pink, 
and white edging Daisies, the Alpine special- 
ist with such curios as the Hen and Chickens 
Daisy or that little gem, Dresden China, or 
the minute pale blue Daisy, Bellis 
‘coerulescens, the spacious herbaceous borders 
replete with the Moon or Shasta Daisies, the 
Michaelmas Daisies, signs of departing sum- 


mer, and many more. But it is not of these I. 


want to write; there is a far more interesting 
class of coloured Daisies which are not 
nearly as well known as they should be. 
Coming from all over the globe some are 
quite hardy, others disappear with the first 
frost, some are annuals, others are strong- 
growing perennials. All are of true Daisy 
shape with ray florets surrounding the 
smaller and less showy florets of the disc. 
Of practically every primary 
colour we have blue Daisies, 
orange and yellow Daisies, pink 
Daisies, and, white Daisies. 
Let us have a look at the 
blue Daisies first. Of these we 
have two, Agathea and Brachy- 


Mome. The first-named, 
Agathea ccelestis, or Aster 
capensis as it is sometimes 


called, is a half-hardy perennial 
easily raised from seed and in- 
creased from cuttings, which 
root very readily at the end of 
the flowering season. This 
small shrubby plant has the 
most lovely Cambridge-blue 
flowers with a bright yellow 
disc, which are produced in 
great numbers on wiry stems. 
Without re-opening the recent 
discussion as to whether this is 
the same plant as Felicia or 
not, I should like to just men- 
tion this name, as it appears in 
some of the catalogues and the 
plant also comes from South 
Africa. 
‘The other blue Daisy owes 
s beauty not so much to its 
ueness as to its light graceful- 
The Swan River Daisy 


_ it that 
ittle Blue Star. The flowers 
of this Daisy closely resemble 


by the blue-black central zone. 
bloom, and may be had in 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r.” 


—BURNS. 


those of the star Cinerarias. 1 must just 
issue a word of warning to those who have 
not grown this dainty little plant. Slugs 
seem to show a particular preference for it 
when small. It should be grown along the 
path’s edge or in bold masses on the rockery. 

For an orange Daisy we have to go 
to Namaqualand, where Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca is found. Readily raised from 
seed this half-hardy annual well repays any 
trouble that is expended on it by producing 
flower after flower over a long period. The 
base of the showy orange petals is marked 
with a black spot, which enhances their 
colour. There are several Dimorphothecas ; 
one mentioned by Robinson in the ‘‘ English 
Flower Garden,’’ D. pluvialis, is quite a 
handsome plant growing some 2 feet in 
height with white flowers which are purplish- 
violet beneath. It is a half-hardy annual 


and comes from the Cape, whence it gets its 
name the Cape Marigold. 


Star of the Veldt (Dimorphotheca Lemon Queen) are 


Hardy annual from South Africa, with lemon-coloured flowers well set off 
This is one of the quickest annuals to 
perfection within six weeks from an open-ground 


sowing made in April 


D. Eklonis is quite an old plant in English 
gardens, but rarely seen to-day. It has star- 
shaped white flowers with a small deep blue 
disc. Seed of this species is offered by 
Thompson and Morgan. 0D. aurantiaca 
seems to be the one, however, that is most 
easily obtainable at the moment, as it is to 
be found in all the best catalogues. 

Another closely related Daisy from the 
same part of the world is Arctotis, of which 
many species are known. The one most 
often met with in-our gardens is A. grandis, 
a tall plant with fine grey foliage and stems 
which bear white flowers tinged with lilac 
outside. A yellow band at the base of the 
ray florets contrasts well with the blue of 
the disc florets, especially before they open 
to display their pure white stamens. Another 


species, Arctotis breviscarpa, has showy 
orange flowers and is also a_half-hardy 
annual. 


The Transvaal Daisy (Cerbera Jamesoni) 
provides us (with a_ scarlet 
Daisy. It is a perennial with 
rather large dark green leaves 
from which the flowers rise on 
long stalks. In favoured locali- 
ties, such as Torquay, where I 
saw it in flower in the public 
gardens at the end of October, 
it is hardy enough to remain 
out all the winter, but it is too 


tender for the midlands and 
north. 
A very fine, clear yellow 


Daisy is Anthemis tinctoria, a 
hardy perennial which  in- 
creases with amazing rapidity. 
It forms fine dark green 
cushions in the winter and early 


spring, from which later the 
flowers spring on long wiry 
stems. It is a plant which 


should receive some attention 
in the way of tying up, other- 
wise it is inclined to straggle. 
In a favourable season it will 
go on producing flowers into 
November. Generally it begins 
to flower at the same time as, 
Anchusa, the vivid blue of 
which acts as a splendid foil to 
the bright yellow of the 
Daisies. It is a plant eminently 
adapted for cutting, as the 
flowers last well in water and 
very gay. Mixed with 
Marigolds they are particularly 
effective. A very similar plant 
with grey-green foliage and 
white flowers is Anthemis 


730 


cupaniana. It is a plant, however, which 
can easily get out of hand, and should be 
grown in a place where it can be kept within 
bounds; on the top of a stone wall, for in- 
stance. It can easily be increased by cut- 
tings, and the flowers are admirable for 
house decoration, though some object to 
their rather pronounced Daisy-like odour. 

I had nearly despaired of finding a pink- 
coloured Daisy till I read Sir William 
Lawrence’s article, ‘‘ The Desert Garden,’’ 
in a recent number of GARDENING ILLUs- 


TRATED. Here he makes mention of Chrys- 
anthemum. Mawii, collected by Lady 
Lawrence in the Atlas mountains. ‘‘ All the 


bad 


year round,” he says, ‘‘ the bright pink 
flowers have danced in the wind, and seed- 
{ings are coming up everywhere.’’ A truly 
desirable coloured Daisy this must be. 
EDWARD CAHEN. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
Colchester Roses 

At the Guildhall Banquet held on Friday, 
November gth, the tables were again 


decorated by Roses cut from the open field 
of Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant and Sons, 
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Ltd., The Old Rose Gardens, Colchester. 
Some of the varieties cut thus late were Mrs. 
Beatty, Covent Garden, Mme. Butterfly, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Shot Silk, and Los 
Angeles. 


The Portuguese Heath (Erica 
lusitanica) 

In this Sussex garden from which I write, 
large bushes of this handsome Heath are 
already in full bloom; not an isolated flower, 
but lovely large loose sprays of beautiful 
white flowers and rich pink buds, which are 
enhanced by their setting of tender green 
foliage. From October until April is a very 
long season of bloom for any shrub, but this 
is quite usual for the subject in question, 
groups of it from 3 feet to g feet in height 
being very picturesque throughout the winter 
months and unaffected by wind and storm. 
Nicely grown bushes furnish excellent 
material for filling vases through the winter, 
when cut flowers are by no means plentiful, 
and it would be well worth growing for this 
purpose alone. It is by no means difficult to 
grow where soils are free from calcareous 
matter; indeed, among the _ tall-growing 
species of Erica I find it the least trouble- 
some. E. M. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Apple May Queen 


WAS much interested in ‘‘ Notes on Apple 

Culture ’’ (issue October. 27th, p. 685), by 

Mr. Harold Wood re May Queen. This is 
the first time I have seen this variety re- 
ferred to in a gardening paper, nor could I 
find it mentioned in any trade list, nor even 
in ‘* Thompson’s Gardener’s Assistant.’’ In 
this garden there are three trees of a variety 
named May Queen, trees over 50 years of 
age at least. Since I took up duties here in 
1915 they have, with two exceptions, borne 
more or less each year, but many seasons the 
crop has been enormous. These are the 
cleanest and healthiest trees in the garden, 
and fruit the cleanest also. 

The fruit has kept well into April and May, 
and I have had them till mid-June, and put 
a dish of them and a dish of Strawberries 
from the open on the table at the same time. 
This was done on three different seasons, 
thus making a succession of hardy fruit all 
the year round for three years. I look upon 
it as one of the most useful varieties out of 
a collection of 40 varieties. The instructor 
in horticulture for the county is so impressed 
with the variety that he bespoke all the 


Fruits of Feijoa Sellowiana 


expressed by correspondents 


prunings for propagating purposes. The 
trees are growing in the border of vegetable 
plots; colour good, but flavour medium. In 
event of there being any mistake I would be 
very pleased to forward specimens to Mr. 
Wood for comparison. I submitted speci- 
mens to various authorities and gardening 
papers, and in each case there was doubt 
about its name. Soil medium, loam resting 
on stony gravel, locality rather moist and 
low-lying, and not much shelter. 
‘“ A READER.”’ 

[| Apple May Queen was raised by Mr. Hay- 
wood, of Worcester, and introduced by 
Messrs. Penwill. In Bunyard’s ‘‘ Handbook 
of Fruits’ it is referred to.as ‘‘ A neglected 
fruit of great excellence and as a fruit for 
small gardens as cordons or bushes it can 
hardly be surpassed. It is eatable in Novem- 
ber and keeps excellently.’’ Its fertility is 
referred to as extraordinary, and as it makes 
but few laterals, pruning is reduced to a 
minimum.—ED. | 


Feijoa Sellowiana 
E the shrub Feijoa Sellowiana, kindly 
Rs what its flowers are like in shape 
and colour. Photographs of the less- 
known plants, such as this, are always in- 
tensely interesting and helpful to those who, 
like myself, are anxious to choose the right 
plant for any particular position in the 

garden. E. M. Burn. 
34, Old Road, Llanelly, Carm. 


[The flowers, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, are Myrtle-like and waxy-white with 
crimson stamens. The foliage is evergreen, 
leaves dark green above and white on the 
underside. The flowering season is short 
and the plant bears edible fruit in warm 
countries. The fruits illustrated were pro- 
duced in the open in a Surrey garden.—Ep. | 


What is wrong with Grape cultivation 
in England? 
I am heartily glad to see the letters upon 


this subject, and admire the spirit of all of 
them. 


The Royal Horticultural Society is the 


premier horticultural society of the world. 


a 
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Flowers of Feijoa Sellowiana: 


The finest horticultural produce is there 
hibited and is a leading example to 
whole world. Grape-growing under. glass 
England has been the brightest jewel in 
crown of English horticulture, the adm 
tion of the Continent, the Dominions, 
U.S.A. Then why should not Grapes ¢ 
tinue to be so now, when everything els 
at such a high standard? It does not ma 
how good Grapes are at Shrewsbury 
Edinburgh, comparatively few visitors fi 
overseas see them there, but in the R.F 
hall those visitors expect to see them. W 
can the comments be when they get bacl 
their homes? ‘‘ English horticulture nm 
wonderful, but they cannot grow Grapes 
nuts,’? I can imagine an Australian say. 
Neither head gardeners nor their emplo: 
have fully grasped the real importance 
showing Grapes at the R.H.S. fruit show 
It is false economy to think that they 
saving their pockets when the bad | 
pression is costing pounds in loss of tr 
It is the duty of all employers who cat 
show. I am only too well aware of qui) 
selfish spirit among certain employers ' 
are content to have only the best, but refi 
from exhibiting. It is not fair on their; 
deners. If they cannot afford to $s) 
annually they ought to occasionally. By 
showing at all they encourage poor exhi 
in too many instances, and thereby not ¢ 
do the Society harm, but cast discredit 
the R.H.S., whose Fellows they are. 1 
quite 15 years since the R.H.S. exhib 
their own Grapes, grown by Baron | 
Wright, when they received the hig) 
praise. Is it not time the Wisley Garc 
again exhibited theirs as an example? \ 
said, “J. W. F.,’’ I like ‘that spite 
more credit to you since you have pots 
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other plants in your Grape-houses, but do 
vot let them interfere with the vital details 
of Grape culture. After all, it is a vinery, 
10t a plant-house. 

I quite agree with what ‘‘ A Scottish Gar- 
ner’ says, except that he did not see the 
apes I spoke adversely of. Goodacre and 
ingler were known to me, and I knew the 
atter’s houses at Melton Constable. 1, too, 
yelieve and know that as good Grapes as 
er are still grown in England, but we want 
fo see them where they ought to be, viz., the 
R.H.S. hall, not hid under a bushel. 

AESOP. 


— | have looked for a further letter from 
four Grape critic, ‘‘ Adsop,’’ but apparently 
We realises now it is better to lie low and say 

thing. Many of his statements were 
ong, unfair, and quite misleading to those 
io did not attend the show. The spirit of 
= letter was bombastic and quite foreign 
fo the gardening world in general. We who 
bit are accustomed to criticism from 


vith the courtesy and good humour for which 
mir profession is renowned. Probably my 
po-exhibitors have treated ‘‘ Aisop’s ”’ letter 
ith the contempt it deserved. The Grapes 
re exhibited in an honest, straightforward 
nner. The growers could not hide them- 
ves behind a pseudonym as ‘‘ Atsop ”’ has 
— FREDK. J. ROSE. 
Townhill Park Gardens, 

Southampton. 


Primula helodoxa 

HOSE who grow Primulas by the water- 
# side or in the moist border will find the 
A introduction of P. helodoxa a very wel- 
ome addition to the collection. Its blossoms 
yellow, borne in the familiar whorled 
le on the tall stems. The colour is a very 
ar yellow, but there occur occasionally 
thter shades, some being a creamy-white. 
The stems are upright and strong, and do not 
droop over like P. sikkimensis. The blos- 
soms add a new note of colour when in com- 
japonica, P. pulverulenta, P. 
, and P. Bulleyana, affording a 
range of tints from white, through pinks and 
eds, to yellow and orange. All these Primu- 
bloom about the same time. 
fine effect may be secured by planting 
h Primulas either in separate colour 
groups or in mixture. Like P. japonica, P. 
jelodoxa is eminently suited to the woodland 
dells, especially where a stream runs; and 
they flourish by the side of Lily ponds and 
tock pools, forming a decorative feature of 
the rock garden or moist border. 
Ea, As Day. 


Chincherinchees 


_ As “‘ Carlo’ desires to know a little about 
these Cape bulbs (Ornithogalum lacteum) | 
will give my small experience with them in 
the Isle of Wight. Here they are quite 
ardy—do not seem particular as to soil, but 
y require plenty of water in the growing 
son. They flowered and seeded in the 
pen, and if grown under glass they should 
ot be dried off, for they do not seem to have 
ly real resting time like most Cape bulbs, 
t require the same treatment as that other 
ape bulb, Vallota, which is never totally 
Mant. In the open they grow from about 
‘inches to 18 inches high, according to soil 
d exposure. It is their lasting qualities 
$a cut flower that is their value, for they 
fe so easily pollinated that when that occurs 
ir beauty soon goes, as seed forms abun- 
tly. O. thyrsoides and O. lacteum 
one and the same plant to the ‘* woman 
in the garden,’’ though botanically there may 
be a difference. C. M. B. 
trathwell, Whitwell, Wight. 


In response to ‘‘ Carlo’s’’ note on 
incherinchees I am sending details of my 


‘fs 


ellow-gardeners, but it is always tempered’ 
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experience in these gardens with them. 
Towards the end of 1924 my employer re- 
ceived seeds of Ornithogalum thyrsoides (of 
which the Chincherinchee is a variety) from 
a South African seed firm at the instigation 
of a lady friend of hers. These seeds were 
sown in December of that year and resulted 
in the production of a number of tiny bulbs 
by the following autumn. These were grown 
on during 1926 and produced a good crop of 
flowers early the next year, the racemes and 
stalks being very large in comparison with 
the bulbs. 

Soon after flowering the leaves and stems 
died down completely, and the bulbs were 
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introduced to this country in 1757, so that it 
is not a recent introduction to Britain. 
R. W. Dean. 
Audleys Wood Gardens, 
Basingstoke. 


Autumn colour at Wimbledon 


I think it might interest you to know that 
I have two or three Hamamelis virginiana 
fully out in flower (since mid-October), one 
of them with still most of the leaves on. 
The H. mollis are also showing colour. 
This shows what a remarkably mild autumn 
it is. I have never seen the autumn colour 
better; it really has been nearly as good as 


‘ 


Primula helodoxa in a shady nook by the waterside 


given the same treatment as the Freesias, in 
the expectation that they would act in a 
similar manner to this South African plant, 
and yield another crop of flowers in the 
spring of this present year. 

These expectations were not realised, as 
the bulbs remained dormant till August after 
they had been in a Cucumber-house for some 
weeks. 

They are now in full growth.on a shelf in 
a greenhouse, and have every appearance of 
producing a second crop of flowers in due 
course of time. 

In ‘* The Dictionary of Gardening ”’ this 
plant is described as O. thyrsoides Var. 
album, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 


Westonbirt, and even now the Liquidambar, 
Cornus Nuttallii, and Vitis armata are very 
good. One Acer vitifolium has been a sight. 
[ am glad to say my Sassafras suffered 
hardly any damage in the recent gale, which 
was lucky. S. KENNETH WILSON. 
Cannizaro, Wimbledon, S.W. 10. 


The flowering of Prunus subhirtella 


In our pleasure grounds here at Denewood 
Grange, Batheaston, Bath, Somerset, there 
is a Prunus subhirtella in a mass of blossom. 
The first flowers appeared the last week in 
October. In spite of 14 degs. of frost on the 
night of November gth it is to-day unhurt 
and a picture of soft pink-white blossom. 
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Last year I could pick, off and on, sprays of 

blossom for five months. Truly one of the 

gems of the garden. is BRse 
Bath. 


Mildew-proof Roses 
In your issue of October 13th ** Mrs. M.” 
asks for a selection of, Roses which will not 
take mildew. Ulric Brunner, the old Vale Boe 
is the only one I know which never takes 
mildew. B. WaLMESLEY-COTHAM. 
Foxgrove, Felixstowe. 


The Rosa laxa controversy 

I had not intended further to intervene in 
the Rosa laxa controversy. Having stated 
my considered opinion—and from which I 
see no reason to recede—I was, and am, 
quite willing to hear the views of others who, 
apparently, have been perfectly satisfied with 
Roses on the Laxa stock. But I feel that I 
must crave the indulgence of yet a little 
space to offer a few friendly comments on 
the note of Mr. G. M. Taylor. I know and 
admire—no one better—the great firm with 
which Mr. Taylor is identified so honourably, 
and while I have not the pleasure of that 
gentleman’s personal acquaintance, I num- 
ber among my intimate friends many nursery- 
men of standing. I, therefore, naturally re- 
sent the implication that I accuse nurserymen 
of being guilty of fraudulent practices in con- 
nection with their sales of Roses on the Laxa 
stock. I deny Mr. Taylor’s right to read 
into my remarks a meaning which is not 
intended. I said that the R. laxa stock was 
a fraud. I adhere to that, but it does not, 
and cannot, mean that I accused nurserymen 
of fraud. The word was used in its collo- 
quial sense, and I am sure the majority of 
nurserymen will acquit me of casting any 
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aspersion upon their business morality. They 
are justified in using any stock which they 
prefer; we, on our part, are justified equally 
in asking for plants upon the stock which 
we prefer, or which we find most suitable. 
All nurserymen are not enamoured of the 
R. laxa stock. In conversation with one of 
the partners of a well-known firm, that 
gentleman told me his firm had given up 
R. laxa owing to the number of complaints 
which had been received. He handed me 
his catalogue, from which I quote: “ We 
use the Briar and Manetti stocks only. 
These stocks cover all the requirements in 
the various varieties and classes of Roses. 
The Rugosa stock, which is so much used 
on the Continent, is of no use in this coun- 
try.’ (‘‘ This country ”’ is, of course, Scot- 
land.) Who, then, shall decide when doctors 
disagree? Frankly do I admit my ignorance 
of the genealogy of R. laxa. I am not con- 
cerned as to its pedigree. All 1 am con- 
cerned about is its desirability as a stock. 
Mr. Taylor talks about the drought-resist- 
ing qualities of the roots of the “ true ss! 
Laxa. Why the qualifying adjective? By 
my way of it Rosa laxa is Rosa laxa—the 
word “ true ’’ is redundant. Can there pos- 
sibly be two forms, each correctly named ? 
Loudon tells me that Rosa laxa (Lindley) is 
the spreading Rose of Carolina, that it is 
a native of North America, that it blooms 
in July and August, and was introduced 
round about 1800. Robinson, in the ‘* Eng- 
lish Flower Garden,’’ gives Siberia as the 
source of R, laxa. Again, who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? More I do not in- 
tend to add. I feel, in view of the notes of 
various contributors to the ~-controversy, 
rather in the position of the man who ven- 
tured to say to an Anglo-Indian that he did 


Acanthus spinosus 


The leaves of an allied species Acanthus mollis*are said to have given rise to the 
Corinthian style in architecture ; 


‘5 feet high, pure 
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not like curried rice. He was promptly told 
that his opinion did not matter much, be- 
cause 247 millions (I think it was some such 
number) in India did like curried rice. But 
I stick to my opinion—the 247 millions are 
justified in doing the same. Just one wore 
in conclusion to that ‘‘ bonnie fechter,’” 
J. R. K. I do know that I must not ‘SCR 
away ’’ the suckers which appear “* insteac 
of pulling them off at their origin.” I do 
indeed. A ScoTrisH GARDENER, 


Proposed Association of Garden 
Architects 

May I say how heartily I agree with wha 
Mr. Stanley V. Hart (issue October 27th 
page 682) says about the need for an Associa 
tion of Garden Architects. ; 

Garden architects to-day have not the con 
fidence and support of the gardening public 
Exhibitions, such as that recently held, wil 
help to attain this end, and, as Mr. Har 
says, create an assurance of well-being fo 
the future of the art of garden design. 

I shall be pleased to support any move 
ment that seeks to attain this end. 

Broadstone, Dorset. P. S. PaTRICK. 


Dianthus Roysit 


With reference to F. H. Fisher’s inquir 
in a recent issue about the history ¢ 
Dianthus Roysii, this was raised at th 
nursery several years ago by Mr. R. \ 
Prichard, the cross being between a goo 
form of D. neglectus and a large hybrid for 
of D. monspessulanus. This is certainly 
beautiful and desirable Alpine. 

Maurice PRICHARD AND SONS. 

Riverslea Nurseries, 

Christchurch, Hants. 


Acanthus spinosus 


T is fortunate that this South Europea 

plant is hardy in our gardens, for thoug 

it is not so generally grown as its beaut 
desérves, it is fully valued by those who desii 
a plant of grand foliage and noble aspec 
Nothing is finer for filling in spaces betwee 
and in front of clumps of shrubs that are ne 
a lawn, and it is seen quite at its best whe 
it is in connection with any kind of masonr 
whether of walls or steps or balustrade 
The illustration shows the plant alone, b 
here it furnishes a stone-built semi-circle a 
joining flights of steps and paved spaces. 
can also be used with advantage in any othe 
wise unsightly spots shaded by outbuilding 
or any such places where many plants wou 
not thrive; but not immediately under tre 
where ground is likely to be dried up, for 
cannot endure drought. There is anoth 
near species, A. spinosissimus, more shart 
cut and more spiny; and also the handsor 
A. mollis, whose fine variety of latifolius 
the largest and most vigorous of the famil 
but for general garden use A. spinosus m 
claim to be the most suitable. G. J. 


New Gladioli 


In your issue of September 22nd you h 
a very interesting article on ‘‘ New Gladiol' 
Last spring we-imported three dozen of t 
leading Canadian varieties, and I thoug 
perhaps, some of the readers of GARDEN] 
ILLUSTRATED would be interested to hear hi 
they showed against our own. I had mx 
than a hundred varieties, but I must say } 
best of them were behind in substance 4 
colour of the latest from Canada. Briefly 
will mention a few of the best. Gloriana, | 
exquisite combination of colour, salmon W 
yellow throat, 12 to 14 flowers out at on 
over 4 feet in height; Golden Dream, o 
Q ‘© Souvenir ’’? yellow, € 
Gold Eagle, almost as good; A. E. Kunde 
something like Marshal Foch, but far in 
vance of that variety; Betty Joy, bli 
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> Sternbergia lutea from an open border 


~ Shown by the Duke of Wellington, Ewhurst Park, Basingstoke, at a 
re recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


te, 10 to 12 flowers open of wonderful 
stance and size; Emile Aubrun, 12 to 14 
vers, of a coppery-bronze shade, extra 
jod; Minuet, tall, strong, and, I believe, 
le of the best exhibition varieties, mauve- 
nk; Mrs. P. W. Sisson, a delicate salmon ; 
aul Deschanel, rose with a cerise blotch; 
yeko Zang, salmon and white, very fine. 
ese were all extra good. 

Then there were some of the cheaper sorts, 
nequalled in size and colour. Smoky, a 
ippery-bronze; W. H. Phipps, that marvel- 
s spike of 20 open flowers, salmon-pink ; 
uvain, which I consider is the best pink 
ve ever grown, wonderful in substance 
colour; Sovereign, a greatly improved 
r Hulot; Scarlet Wonder, largest 
ower of all; Purple Glory, Los Angeles, and 
purple Henry Ford. One specially good 
mulinus might be mentioned, Revue, pink 
ading to yellow, noticed by all who came 
) see the collection during the flowering 
ason. Some'iof these I have mentioned 
ight be well known to some of your readers, 
to those who have not tried them and 
t the very best I would advise them to 
some of the varieties mentioned a trial, 


0 


soil they will not be disappointed. 
CHARLES E. COSTER. 


tring to the note on the above, by 
B.,"’ in your issue of November 3rd, and 
' three charming small button-flowered 
santhemums, viz., the Claret, Yellow, 
id Bronze, so well worth growing, all three 
‘Which are claimed to have been re- 
wered. If Mr, Elliott and Mr. Hay had 
ome down to our Wild West country they 
wld probably have discovered, without 
trouble, what they sought, and the 
sd-at ‘‘ scene’’ need never have taken 
ee, for I tremble to picture that encounter ! 
three can be found in old cottage gar- 
, but the gem of the collection, the 
or mahogany-red, here rejoices in the 
of Little Brown Bob, and that such a 
htful name for so charming a plant 
be replaced by ‘‘ Button ’’ must not 
_ Little Brown Bob is now in bloom here 
Is and outside, and in the latter posi- 
will withstand sharp frosts, rain, and 
mber inclemency, and still preserve its 
ictiveness. Those who do not know 
Brown Bob should hasten to make his 
ERNEST. BALLARD. 


Sternbergia lutea 


‘* Say, what 
snow 

Congeal’d, this flamy bud to glow? 

Say, what retards amidst the summer’s blaze 

Th’ autumnal bulb till pale, declining days? 

The God of seasons, whose pervading power 

Controls the sun, or sheds the fleecy shower. 

He bids each flower his quickening word 
obey, 

Or to each lingering bloom enjoins delay.’’ 


impels, amidst surrounding 


HIS is an interesting bulbous plant, 

flowering bravely during November and, 

December. While all Nature is other- 
wise inert the bud opens to the pale wintry 
sun a beauty of rich yellow. 


In general appearance it resembles the 
autumn Crocus, but instead of throwing up 
nude flowers this blooms from a leafy tuft, 
and is, therefore, better able to withstand 
the bad weather. The blooms, too, are 
firmer than those of the autumn Crocus. 


It succeeds best in warm, light, and rich 
soils in positions fully exposed to the sun. 
It is, moreover, suited for the mixed border, 
but is of such remarkable beauty and grace 
that it may be used with good effect near the 
lower flanks of rockwork or on low parts 
where a rich autumn effect is desired. It is 
worthy of naturalisation on light, rich soils 
by wood walks, and those who have seen 
clumps of it blooming in some sunny spot in 
the gusty days of November may well wish 
the bulbs were as plentiful as Crocus corms. 


It is excellent for snug corners on the 
fringes of choice shrubs in peat. 

The plant enjoys full exposure, and to have 
it in perfection the bulbs should be left un- 
disturbed, for they will never outgrow their 
position. H. STEVENS. 


The fernery 


Adiantum Farleyense, as well as the Gym- 
nogrammas and the Todeas, ought now to 
be at the warm end of the fernery. Less 
moisture is now needed. The _ necessary 
humidity can be obtained by damping down 
the paths twice daily. Regulate the pipe 
heat in accordance with the thermometer out 
of doors. Deciduous Ferns, such as the 
Davallias, require a period of rest, and these 
should be kept comparatively dry for a time. 
Shabby or exhausted pieces of Adiantums 
ought to be ‘‘ scrapped ’’ without pity. 


, W. McGurroa. 


Berberis nepalensis 


A handsome and free flowering species, shown by Robert Veitch 
and Son, Ltd., Exeter. 


Each inflorescence of lemon-yellow flowers 
is about a foot in depth 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Decorative shrubs for the winter 
months 


EW garden lovers, perhaps, realise how 

much colour and beauty can be provided 

during the shorter days by the planting 
of selected shrubs for colour of foliage, stems, 
and fruits. 

Before the departure of the Old Year there 
are only a few shrubs which will produce 
flowers for us. In late October, in sheltered 
corners, the following may still be in bloom : 
Clerodendron trichotomum and C. foetidum, 
Escallonia montevidensis, Ceratostigma Will- 
mottiana, Solanum jasminoides, and Prunus 
subhirtella autumnalis, which flowers at in- 
tervals all through the early winter. The 
Solanum should be trained to a wall, being 
a climbing plant, and there it will also be 


better protected from severe weather. Clero- 
dendron_ trichotomum is sweetly scented, 
while Escallonia montevidensis, bearing 


white flowers, is more tender than others of 
its family, but should be planted if a shel- 
tered corner is available. During December 
other shrubs will come into bloom. For wall 
plants, Jasminum nudiflorum, with yellow 
flowers, and the sweet-scented Chimonanthus 
fragrans. Garrya elliptica, grown either 
against a wall or as a bush, produces long 
silvery-grey catkins, which are most decora- 
tive. In the open garden, Viburnum Tinus 
and many varieties of Erica carnea and E. 
mediterranea. Of the former przecox rubra, 
King George, and vivelli, and of the latter 
superba and Brightness, are the best. 
Although blossoms may be few, there need 
be no shortage of bright colours in the gar- 
den. For a display of splendid berries some 
of the following should be grown: Berberis 
polyantha, bearing clusters of coral-pink 
berries like bunches of Grapes; B. x rubro- . 
stilla, with large oblong berries of salmon- 
red colour ; and Berberis pruniosa, with white 
fruits. Cotoneaster horizontalis should be 
grown on every wall, and will provide a 
splendid display. C. bullata carries the most 
brilliant red berries; while C. frigida, which 
attains the height of 20 feet, should be grown 
if space permits. Pyracantha Gibbsii,, Sym- 
phoricarpus racemosus lzvigatus, Crategus 
coccinea, Euonymus europzus, and its climb- 
ing relative, Celastrus articulatus, Pyrus x 
Eleyi, Viburnum opulus, Hippophz rham- 
noides, Billardiera longiflora, which is a 
climber bearing large, glossy, purple fruits, 
and three Rosa species, namely, R. Moyesii, 
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R. pomifera, and R. Sweginzowi. This list 
should provide berries of various hues, scar- 
let, white, orange, crimson, purple, etc., 
which will cover the period from October to 
January, and often later. Most of these 
shrubs are also very attractive when in 
flower, and have, therefore, a double reason 
for their cultivation. In this connection may 
be particularly mentioned Pyracantha 
Gibbsii, Pyrus x Eleyi, and Rosa Moyesii. 

For coloured foliage effects Parrotia per- 
sica, Berberis Thunbergii, Liquidambar sty- 
raciflua, and Liriodendron tulipifera are un- 
surpassed, the latter two becoming in time 
small trees. 

After the leaves have fallen several shrubs 
come into prominence on account of the vivid 
colouring of their stems. In Berberis vires- 
cens and B. yunnanensis this is a bright red, 
but in B. Jamesonii a light bloom, like a 
plum, is overlaid on the crimson shoots. 
Cornus alba atrosanguinea has _ brilliant 
stems, while Rubus biflorus and R. 
Giraldianus appear almost as though they 
had been whitewashed, so that they should 
contrast most vividly with any of the fore- 
going. Several of the Willows, notably Salix 
cardinalis, S. coccinea, and S. pruniosa, have 
strikingly coloured stems, and should be 
pruned hard in March each year to encourage 
this feature. 

With the advent of the New Year flowers 
may once more be looked for among. our 
well-chosen shrubs. February will see the 
following in bloom, but a mild winter will, 
of course, bring the blossoms earlier : Rhodo- 
dendron caucasicum and its hybrid R. x 
nobleanum are two of the earliest, in shades 
of pink and red; Hamamelis mollis is an in- 
comparable shrub of the most delicious 
scent. Of the Japanese Quinces, Cydonia 
japonica nivalis (white), C. Maulei atrosan- 
guinea (blood red), and C. Sargenti (salmon- 
coloured flowers) will provide both variety 
and succession. Berberis japonica, with the 
varieties hyemalis and Bealei, is often in 
flower in December, and carries the long, 
scented spikes for several weeks. 

Azara microphylla is an evergreen, with 
small Box-like leaves. The tiny flowers are 
hidden beneath the branches, but proclaim 
themselves by a rich scent of vanilla. For- 
sythia suspensa, socommonly known on walls, 
is rather rampant in a border, and its place 
there should be taken by Forsythia atrocaulis, 
of a pale lemon yellow. Ribes speciosum 
should be planted for the Fuchsia-like blos- 
soms which appear at this time ; while Cornus 
Mas produces a fine show of yellow flowers, 
borne on the leafless branches. 

And finally, plant Viburnum fragrans for 
the rich, sweet scent of its waxy blooms in 
the first spring of the year. Bi OMe 


The Caucasian Wing Nut 


There is only one drawback to this hand- 
some tree, portions of which were figured 
on page 702, and that is its early leafage, 
causing it to be often crippled by spring 
frosts. This happened several times during 
the 27 years I was at Claremont, and on one 
occasion, when we had 20 degs. the last week 
in April and the tree had pushed even more 
than usual, the partially developed leaves and 
catkins were blackened, and the tree for a 
time was completely bare. The second 
growth never attained the normal size. The 
tree at Claremont was planted in a rather 
unfortunate position, too close to Vine, fruit 
tree, and flower borders, and as it has a 
tendency for shallow rooting and spreads far 
and wide underground it necessitated cutting 
trenches along by the side of these borders 
to prevent activities in these directions. It 
requires a fair-sized lawn to show it off to 
advantage; probably the planter had no idea 
of the size it was likely to attain. 

FE. BurRRELL. 
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Autumn Colour in a 
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Gloucestershire Garden 


By MARK FENWICK, J.P. 


a good one for autumn colour, although 
not very much better than last year, in 
spite of the difference in climatic conditions. 


As a rule, the autumn tints are at their 
best here between October 17th and 24th, but 
this year, owing possibly to the hot summer 
and fine autumn, they were quite 10 days 
earlier than usual. 


There was a severe gale of wind and rain 
on the night of October zoth, which blew 
off most of the early colouring leaves and 
deprived the garden of much of its beauty. 
On the other hand, there has been_practi- 
cally no frost since October 1st, and this has 
helped those later-colouring shrubs which 
were able to weather. the gale. : 


By the middle of September Cercidophyllum 
japonicum, Acer Ginnala, A. rubrum, and a 
fine form of Euonymus europzus were nearly 
at their best. The first-named is always 
good here by the streamside, and _ the 
Euonymus, which is as good to-day as it was 
in September, deserves full marks for bril- 
liancy and duration of colour, especially as it 
looks like lasting another 10 days or a fort- 
night. 

About October 5th there was nothing to 
beat Nyssa sylvatica, although this year it 
was run very close by Acer rubrum, which 
happens to be grouped with Prunus Pissardi, 
Populus canadensis aurea, Cryptomeria 
elegans, and an Ilex. 


By October gth this Acer, the Cercido- 
phyllums, and Euonymus latifolius were go- 
ing over, but Parrotia persica then took up 
the running. This is generally scarlet and 
yellow, but this year, for some reason or 
another, it elected to take on a lovely rose- 
pink, and was really much more beautiful 
than usual. 


On October gth the following were all 
good, and the garden was looking its best :— 


Acer japonicum Var. Osakasuki.—This is 
very early for this variety, and, as a rule, it 
is one of the latest of the Japanese Maples, 
and one does not expect to see it in full beauty 
till about the 20th; Vaccinium corymbosum, 
scarlet; Berberis Thunbergii, bright scarlet 
and holds its leaves till the end of the month ; 
Crateegus prunifolia and C. coccifera, shades 
of scarlet and orange, not much to choose 
between the two, very good this year; 
Azaleas, especially fine this year; Acer 
saccharinum, shades of red and yellow; A. 
rufinerve, red and yellow. The variety albo 
limbatum, which used to colour so finely at 
Westonbirt, only began to colour the last 
week in October, and was never good; A. 
palmatum dissectum, brilliant for a few days, 
but some plants of this variety which were 
caught by the frost of May 7th shed their 
leaves without colouring at all; Pyrus 
arbutifolia, scarlet, very fine this year; 
Euonymus alatus, a lovely shade of Rose du 
Barri pink. Old plants colour much earlier 
than young ones. Some plants about four or 
five years old were not at their best till quite 
the end of October; Rhus glabulaciniata, 
scarlet and yellow, very good; Enkianthus 
campanulatus, scarlet and yellow, but not 
very good this year; Amelanchier canadensis, 
generally brilliant scarlet, but not too good 
here; Acer nikoense and A. griseum, both 
rather small still, but coloured fairly well. 
These are aristocrats among Acers and are 
still scarce. 


Te passing autumn has certainly been 


The colour pictures change every day, and ° 


by October 14th the Cercidophyllums, Nyssas, 
Acer rubrum, A. rufinerve, A. saccharinum, 
and Cladrastis tinctoria were quite over, but 


were followed by Fothergilla major, ch 
yellow; F. monticola, red, yellow, pury 
pink, and crimson leaves. at the same tir 
and especially fine this year; Acer palmat 
atropurpureum, crimson-scarlet. 


After the gale of the 20th and until the « 
of the month the following were good :— 


Quercus coccinea splendens, Watere 
scarlet Oak; Q. palustris, pink and gre 
the prettiest tree in the garden at the end 
the month and surpassing Waterer’s Oak 
beauty; Rhus cotinoides, in a good year { 
haps the most brilliant thing in the gard 
shrimp-pink and yellow; Oxydend: 
arboreum, crimson-scarlet, a scarce % 
choice tree, formerly called Androm 
arborea; Liquidambars.—These _ colou 
finely towards the end of the month, be 
here than I have ever seen them, but so 
are always better than others; Viburn 
tomentosum Mariesi and V. plicatum, cr 
son; Stachyurus Willmotte, crims 
Disanthus cercidifolius, claret colour, a v 
scarce plant; Prunus serrulata Amanage 
(the fastigiate Cherry), pink and yellow; 
pumila, a dwarf Cherry about 3 feet hi 
leaves rather glaucous. and pink; Berb 
agregata, B. Thunbergii, and B. yunnanen 
the three best Barberries this year; Ginl 
triloba and Tulip Tree, both yellow; R 
nitida, crimson; Quercus — mariland 
coppery-crimson ; Gaylussacia dumosa, s 
let, only a few inches high; Vaccini 
pennsylvanicum, the last shrub to colour, | 
its scarlet leaves will persist almost up 
Christmas; Eucryphia  pinnatifolia, sca 
and yellow, quite end of October. 


The failures have been Prunus Sargenti 
which I have a bad form; Photinia villc 
Rhus typhina; R. cotinus, poor except 
plant, which has been fairly good; R. sin 
might colour still if severe frost keeps aw 
Amelanchier Botryapium; Ribes am 
canum; Berberis virescens; Cornus Kot 
Enkianthus japonicus. 


I am glad to notice that gardeners 
beginning to plant more for autumn eff 
Anything that will help to give beauty 
interest to the garden after summer 
autumn flowers are past their best mus) 
all to the good. As can be seen from 
above list, there is no lack of shrubs to chi 
from, and their lovely colours can be enj¢ 
for two months. Moreover, it is most ir 
esting to note each autumn how the s 
shrubs may vary both in colour and tim 
changing colour. ee 


Abbotswood, Stow-on-the- Wold. 


Early flowering Chrysanthem 
Pink Dame 
This splendid outdoor Chrysanthemum 
been a great success in my garden du) 
the present season, The plants came | 
flower in July last, and to-day (October 1 
they are still flowering freely. The plant 
this variety develop their blooms individ 
on long wire-like stems of good length, | 
it is possible to cut good long growths * 
half a dozen really excellent blooms wit! 
disbudding. I know of few early vee 
that are better suited for cut flowers, an 
the blooms are of pleasing reflexing f 
they throw off water in heavy rain, W 
is a great advantage. The colour of 
flowers may be described as pink wit 
whitish centre. The height of the pla: 
about 23 feet. This variety was raisec 
Mr. Thorpe, of Lichfield. 
D. B. CRAN 
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1, The Rose garden, including a pillar of Rose Lady Godiva 
2. Looking through the flower garden to the park 
3. Flower borders and lawn 


4, Water Lily pool near the house 
5. Lawn and garden shelter 
6. Where wild garden and lawn meet 
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Good top-spit soil thus 


Coarse hungry subsoil thus 


Diagrams illustrating the levelling of a Lawn 


J. and I1.—Correct method 
III. and IV.—Wrong method 


The 


Tennis Lawn 


In this interesting and practical article Dr. A. H. Williams gives readers 
the benefit of his experience 


first assisted in laying out a tennis lawn, 

and that was in the days when the court 
was shaped like a waisted hour-glass. Since 
then I have played on many lawns and on 
many varieties of hard courts; and of quite 
a number of these I have assisted in the lay- 
ing out or the upkeep. With this long ex- 
perience of over 50 years (and still going on) 
1 have naturally been critical of the faults 
that I have found in many of the courts on 
which I have played. 

In recent years there has been growing a 
tendency to consider the hard court as the 
only satisfactory surface for the game. It 
certainly has advantages in greater accuracy 
and pace, and in superior defiance of weather 
conditions; but, as a beautiful adjunct to the 
garden and for the pleasure in playing the 
game purely as a summer recreation, I am 
old-fashioned enough to consider a good 
grass lawn superior to any form of hard 
court. Our recent glorious summer has 
done much to strengthen this view, and 
should encourage the laying out of many 
fresh courts in good turf. 

If this is going to be done, a little extra 
trouble and expense at the beginning is well 
worth while; for mistakes, made in the initial 
laying out of the lawn, will be very difficult 
and costly to put right subsequently, and will 
be constant sources of trouble and dissatis- 
faction. Whereas a lawn well and truly laid 
out and maintained should be a source of 
joy and pleasure for many years. I will first 
give some of the causes of dissatisfaction that 
one often encounters in private tennis lawns. 

(a) A court with its length running east 
and west is most unpleasant in the late after- 
noon; for that is the time when it is most 
used, and then the sun, being low, will shine 


|: was as a lad, many years ago, that I 


directly into the eyes of the players on one 
side, to their infinite discomfort. ~ This fault 
often originates from the fact that there may 
have been a hedge or shrubbery running in 
that direction; and without further thought 
this has been accepted as one of the boun- 
daries of the lawn, though there may have 
been plenty of room to lay .the court with its 
length N. and S. 

(b) Too often there is a serious skimping 
of the space allowed outside the actual court 
itself. There should be a run-back at the 
ends of the court of at least 20 feet and a 
margin at the sides of 12 feet. 

(c) Sometimes there is a tree far too close, 
with possibly some of its branches actually 
overhanging part of the court itself. This is 
fatal, not only to the comfort of players, but 
also to the growth of good turf. 

(d) Or there may be tall trees growing 
near the west side which cast very trouble- 
some and annoying shadows across the court 
in the later part of the afternoon. 

(e) In most courts the general surface is 
fairly level; but where there is a natural slope 
to the ground, this level has often been 
achieved by simply removing the top soil 
from the upper end and placing it on the 
lower end (vide Figs. III. and IV.). The re- 
sult of this is that the grass at the upper end 
has to grow in poor subsoil; it is weak and 
unhealthy, soon wears out and turns brown. 
But at the lower end it grows luxuriantly in 
the extra depth of top spit. 

(f) Drainage has often been neglected. 
This gives a soggy, unhealthy turf which 
dries slowly after rain and encourages the 


growth of Moss and weeds at the expense’ 


of lawn grass. 
(g) Often the wrong kind of turf has been 
used for the surface. Ordinary meadow turf 
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will not do. Its use will give you coar 
grasses, Buttercups, Dandelions, Plantair 
Daisies, and Clover, which will resist erac 
cation for years and will prevent the develo 
ment of sward fit for good tennis. 

If the space available is not such as w 
allow the avoidance of most of these pitfal 
it is better to save the expense of trying 
make a tennis lawn, to join a nearby cl 
with grounds in the open, and to use t 
home space for other garden purposes. Bi 
where the space is adequate, most of the 
faults can be avoided by an additional ¢€ 
penditure at the time of the original lay-o1 
that would be insignificant compared wi 
that subsequently incurred in trying 
rectify them. 


If I were now laying out a new ten! 
lawn the points at which I would aim wot 
be as follows :— 

Tue sire.—This should have a length 
about 42 yards, running north and south, a 
a width of 20 yards. It should be fai 
level; but, for drainage, preferably with 
slight uniform slope in one direction. 
should, if possible, be surrounded by a b 
of trees as a shelter from the wind; but nc 
of the trees should have branches overhai 
ing any part of the lawn, and those on | 
west side should be at such a distance tl 
they will not cast shadows across the co 
in the late afternoon. 

The time to commence the work should 
in the autumn. 


DRAINAGE, where there is a natural slo 
is easy; but except in the case of lig 
porous, and naturally drained soils it 
always advisable to put in subsoil land dra 
about 18 inches below the surface. 

Where the ground is a dead level and th 
is no natural drainage it would be well 
raise the surface of the whole lawn abou 
foot above its surroundings, by the impo! 
tion of sufficient good loam. 

LEVELLING.—Where there is a natt 
slope to the ground this should be done 
first removing the whole of the top spit t 
depth of 12 inches to 15 inches; then level 
accurately the subsoil beneath (vide Figs 
and IJ.). The drain-pipes should be pu 
at this time, care being taken that®each 
of pipes has an uniform fall and an out! 
clear of roots of any large trees. Then, a 
the lapse of a few weeks for settling 
shifted subsoil and for treading it in, the 
spit should be replaced to an uniform di 
all over the lawn. or 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL.—The top 
should be broken up and all grass, we 
and roots removed from it for subseqi 
burning on the surface of the prepared la 
the resulting ashes being spread over 
surface of the lawn. 

When replacing and breaking up the 
spit it is well to incorporate with it a § 
dressing of crushed bones or bone-m 
this will provide a lasting manure to cor 
the impoverishment from the constant 
moval of lawn mowings in subsequent ye 
In the case of very light sandy soils t 
should, if possible, be a good deal of 
loam added to and incorporated with the 
spit when it is replaced. Or a-very stiff 
may be lightened by the addition of s 
leaf-mould, ashes, etc. | 

Having got the whole surface fairly 
it should be left for two months or sc 
weathering and natural settlement. 
rake over the whole surface and remove 
stones, weeds, or roots. In any dry § 
through the winter it may be well tro 
over and carefully rolled to help conso 
tion. 

During March the whole is again t 
carefully raked over, removing stones 
weeds, and making good any sinking 
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lute level of the surface. 
eady for grassing. 
URFING THE LAWN.—If good turf can be 
ned, but it must be really good grass 
and free from weeds, this may be used 
covering the surface. Such turves well 
n in and rolled with a heavy roller will 
ye a surface fit to play on at an earlier 
te than can be obtained by sowing seed. 
SOWING WITH GRASS SEED.—In most cases 
will be far more satisfactory to sow with 
od grass seed and to exercise patience in 
iting for the result. Do not use any sort 
grass seed nor the sweepings of the hay 
t. These will not produce a satisfactory 
f. Do not use any mixture containing 
over. Get special lawn grass seed such as 
at advertised by reliable seedsmen (e.g., 
ter, Sutton, Dobbie, or MacDonald, etc.). 
jut 10 lbs. of such seed should suffice for 
lawn of this size. Towards the end of 
arch scatter this seed uniformly over the 
jole surface, rake it over lightly, and dust 
er the whole with a little light soil mixed 
th the ashes from the garden bonfire. 

If the weather is dry roll the whole surface 

th a light roller and then pray for a soft, 

reshing rain. 

Birds may be deterred from stealing your 
s seed by stretching cotton across the 
m between twigs inserted at intervals in 

s soil. As the grass grows, go over the 
face occasionally, removing weeds. As 


The lawn is 


mn as it is long enough mow it carefully - 


th a sharp scythe and run a light roller 
er it occasionally. The mowing-machine 


ist not be resorted to till the turf has be- 
me fairly finmly established. 

In a favourable season one should have a 
z 


ae sward by June. But during the 
season discretion should be used as to 
amount of play to be allowed on it. 
MARKING OUT THE COURT.—This should be 
dertaken when you think the turf is nearly 
7 for play on it to commence. The 
igth of the actual court is 78 feet and the 
dth of the full court is 36 feet. The chief 
Jty is to ensure that the figure obtained 
solutely rectangular. 

Having had some trouble in this respect 
jusing the old formula of a triangle with 
wrelatively 3: 4:5, I have now devised 
ethod which greatly simplifies the pro- 
_ One’s only requirements are a long 
ring tape, a bundle of long nails 
hes or 8 inches), and two pieces of 
mised binding wire with small loops at 
nds of each. One of these wires should 
actly 39 feet long and the other 53 feet 
th. The procedure is as follows :— 

st the line for your tennis net half-way 
ween and parallel with the ends of the 
on this line measure off a length of 
t, equidistant from the sides of the 
, and firmly insert one of the big nails 
ch end of this 36 feet. Put a loop of 
of the prepared wires over one of these 
md a loop of the other over the other 
Stretch these two wires taut and bring 
free ends together. The point where 
ends meet while both wires are still 
ill give you the position of one of the 
angles of the court. There insert 
her large nail. Repeat the process at 
her side of the 36 feet netline and that 
e you another angle of the court. 
nother nail. Then transpose the two 
ng wires; so that each is looped on to 
il on the netline opposite to that which 
reviously occupied. Repeat the same 
as before and that will give you the 
for the other outside angles of the 
' Then check. your working by 
ting the distance across the court be- 
these corner points. 

ny first attempt to use this system I 
ithin 3 inch, and that is as near as one 
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Tennis Net 
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Diagram of scheme for making a rectangular Tennis Court 


is likely to get with any system. It is for 
practical purposes exact, though mathemati- 
cally the length of the longer wire should be 
a small fraction of an inch less than 53 feet 
1 inch, 

I suggest the use of the galvanised bind- 
ing wire because a tape will vary in length 
when it comes in contact with damp grass; 
and the purchase of two long steel tapes 
would be unnecessarily costly. 

Having got the points of the four corner 
angles of the court with sufficient accuracy, 
the measurements for the other lines of the 
court are easily obtained. The ends of each 
line are then marked for the season by the 
studded marking plates, obtainable from any 
shop dealing in athletic goods. The lines 
are marked out in the ordinary way by use 
of a long garden line. 

THE TENNIS NET Posts should be fixed in 
position before the marking nails are re- 
moved, at points 3 feet to 4 feet outside the 
side lines of the court, in direct continuation 
of the 36-foot net line, which we have been 
using as a base for working out our measure- 
ments. The design of most of the tennis 
posts on the market leaves much to be de- 
sired in the matter of the post remaining 
rigidly upright throughout the season, and 
this is particularly so on a newly made lawn. 
For my own use I have devised a method for 
removing the enormous leverage strain on 
the bottom of the post, but I know of nothing 
of the sort on the market. 

BOUNDARY NETTING is essential before 
tennis can be played with comfort. This 
should be placed at least 20 feet from the 
ends of the court and 12 feet from the side 
lines. It should be at least 7 feet 6 inches 
high, and, if possible, should surround the 
whole court, with overlapping entrances at 
each end and in each side. A considerable 
gap may, however, be left in each side, 
opposite to the ends of the tennis-net without 
causing very great inconvenience. 

The less expensive and in some respects 
most satisfactory form of boundary netting 
is that made of tarred string with square 
1z-inch mesh. It can be obtained in pieces 
of any length, 9 feet wide, and bound all 
round the margin with tarred cord. Good 
posts can be placed at intervals of 10 yards 
and can be connected at a height of 8 feet 
by galvanised wire of 12 or 14 gauge. From 
this wire the netting can be easily suspended 
by home-made hooks of similar wire. The 
lower border of the net trails loosely on the 
ground when in use; and when play ceases it 
should be hooked up to the overhead wire at 
intervals. This prevents rotting of the net 
and allows the whole surface of the lawn to 
be neatly mown. If this netting is, at the 
end of the season, stored when thoroughly 


dry it should last for four years. Boundary 
netting with diamond mesh is not recom- 
mended, it is cheaper and very much nastier. 
It is almost impossible to hang it nicely as 
its width varies with the lengthways strain 
put on it. 

A more substantial and more costly form 
of boundary netting is galvanised wire 
netting with mesh not larger than 2-inch. 
This is best put up with iron uprights at 
much closer intervals. The uprights should 
be connected at the tops by light iron rods. 
The drawback to this form is the difficulty 
of keeping the lawn at its base neat and tidy, 
and the difficulty of moving its position when 
once erected, if this should be desired. 


EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS 


I.—Shows a section of the original slope 
of the ground where it is proposed to make 
a lawn between A and B. 

All the top spit from A to B is removed 
and placed on one side of the area to be 
levelled. 

Then the subsoil in the triangle a b c is re- 
moved and placed on top of existing subsoil 
in position of triangle c d e. 

Then the top spit which had been removed 
is replaced at an uniform depth over this now 
levelled surface of subsoil. 

I].—Shows the result in a correctly levelled 
lawn. 

The lazy and wrong method is shown in 
Ill. and IV. Here the levelling is done at 
once without preliminary removal of top spit. 

The soil within the triangle x y z in Fig. 
III., which consists mainly of top spit, is 
removed and placed on the top of the top spit 
in the lower part of the site in position of 
the triangle z v w. 

Fig. IV. shows the result. We have cer- 
tainly a level lawn. At the end, v, there is 
double the normal depth of top spit soil, with 
possibly a few pieces of subsoil removed from 
the angle y. This depth of top spit soil gets 
gradually shallower till, in the middle of the 
lawn, it is of normal depth, and by the time 
a point half-way between x and y is reached 
there is no top spit soil at all, and the grass 
in that part of the lawn will have to do the 
best it can to grow on poor, coarse, hungry 
soil, possibly consisting largely of gravel or 
chalk, 


Lilium planting 

With such a large selection to choose 
from, one or more species of these beautiful 
garden subjects may be relied upon as suit- 
able for practically all positions and soils. 
They are well worth a little extra prepara- 
tion of the soil, and at planting time use a 
goodly amount of sharp sand under and 
about the bulbs. Hat; 
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Autumn Roses 


OTHING has contributed so much to 

the use of the Rose for the garden as 

the freedom with which the Hybrid Teas 
and dwarf Polyanthas flower in the autumn ; 
and in no year that I can remember has this 
flowering been so remarkable as in this 
autumn of 1928. Indeed, so far as our 
garden is concerned the autumn bloom has 
been both finer and more prolific than the 
summer display. 

Our Roses were so hard hit by the ex- 
tremely late and severe frosts of last spring 
that the cutting away of dead wood and the 
pruning back of injured wood continued right 
into June. Some of the Roses resented this 
treatment so much that they missed their first 
blooming altogether. Dame Edith Helen 
was one of these, but she made up abun- 
dantly for any shortcomings in the early part 
of the season by giving us from mid-July on- 


smooth dark green foliage, which appears to 
be immune from mildew, and a most delicious 
scent. 

Mme. Butterfly and Ophelia, despite their 
delicate hues, are among the best of autumn 
Roses, for their petals are of good substance, 
and therefore resist rain well. In the early 
part of the season. both Ophelia and Mme. 
Butterfly are apt to be disappointing. Many 
of the early buds open to rough, ungainly 
flowers, and I think this is chiefly the result 
of cold nights after the buds are formed, 
Therefore these two varieties are at their best 
when they have had several weeks of warm 
weather in which to bring their buds to per- 
fection.. Both are delightfully fragrant, and 
are charming as cut flowers. 

Westfield Star, a fragrant, creamy-white 
sport from Ophelia, bears plenty of its shapely 
blossoms in autumn, and also has stout rain- 


Marcia Stanhope, a lovely H.T. of perfect form and 
delicious fragranoe 


wards an almost continuous supply of deep 
rose-pink blooms. They are held on erect 
stems, are full and shapely, and, moreover, 
have a wonderful fragrance. Messrs. Dick- 
son may well be proud of having introduced 
s) fine a variety. 

During this third week of October we have 
had some rough winds and very heavy rains, 
but neither wind nor rain has_ seriously 
damaged Dame Edith Helen, and almost 
every day, from a bed of some 15 plants, I 
have been able to cut sufficient blooms to 
fill a bowl or large vase with this variety 
alone, and it is thus they look best. They do 
not associate well as cut flowers with other 
varieties. 

Shot Silk (A. Dickson and Sons) has also 
proved a magnificent late bloomer. The 
cooler nights and the more tempered sun- 
shine of autumn allow the flowers to open 
more slowly, and so to retain their shape 
longer than they do in the height of summer ; 
and the fascinating tints of cerise, salmon, 
and orange are enhanced by the mellow 
lights of late September and October. This 
variety is also very little affected by rain, is 
almost too free in blooming, has glorious 


resisting petals. Like Mme. Butterfly and 
Ophelia, it requires much disbudding. 

The old favourite, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
where it grows well, is decidedly good in 
autumn, and though no doubt the introduc- 
tion of Ophelia and Mme. Butterfly have to 
a certain extent ousted the older variety, yet 
its bright salmon-rose blossoms, with their 
indescribable touch of vivid carmine and their 
prettily reflexed and pointed petals, have a 
charm all their own. 

Among the orange Roses Mrs. Redford, 
with fairly full flawers of rich apricot-orange, 
and Emma Wright, pure glowing orange, 
but very thin and fleeting, are persisting in 
late October, while the deep golden buds of 
Feu Joseph Looymans and of the dwarfer 
Christine light up the garden with their 
bright tints. The beautiful apricot Rose, 
Los Angeles, is still blooming, but is not so 
effective since the heavy rains of the latter 
half of this month, which have accentuated 
the natural inclination of the flowers to hang 
their heads. ; 

The crimson-scarlet Lord Charlemont, 
whose only fault (a terribly serious one in a 
red Rose) is its lack of fragrance, is very 
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free in autumn; so is the fragrant ] 
Henry Winnett. The colour is not near] 
brilliant as that of Lord Charlemont, but 
growth is much stronger and quite e 
The old H.P. Hugh Dickson is worth gi 
ing, if only for its autumn flowers, with | 
unsurpassed Old Rose scent. I am ple 
to notice that Mr. Prince’s fine crimson- 
let Pillar Rose, Alan Chandler, is flowe 
quite freely this autumn. Our | 
gardens do certainly need more aut 
Ramblers and Pillar Roses; the only cl 
ing variety besides Alan Chandler tha 
flowering freely here in October is the 
favourite Lady Waterlow. Some of the 
brid Wichuraianas will produce a few cz 
blossoms, and I am interested to see that 
of our Penzance Sweet Briars is putting 
quite a good show of blossoms, althe 
already covered with berries. Phyllis ] 
a Hybrid Wichuraiana, makes a delig 
little bush, with its pretty miniature le 
of perfect-shaped flowers of yellow, flu 
with orange-rose, which are now more i 
than in late autumn. 


Almost all the Polyantha Pompons are 
autumnals. None are better in this re 
than Else Poulsen and Greta Poulsen. 
former is a tall, erect grower; the blos: 
are clear rose on the outside and sal: 
flesh on the inside of the petals; the latt 
dwarfer and more spreading in habit, 
huge sprays of bright carmine flowers, © 
Jook specially well by artificial light. 

Laxton’s Pink Delight, with single flo 
and magnificent bronze-green foliage, 
constant bloomer from June to November 
Dainty Bess, another single, is also prc 
a good autumnal; the delicate pink blos 
with their coral-coloured anthers, mal 
pleasant and restful contrast to the r. 
crude, strong tints of some of our mc 
Roses. ; 

The one Scotch Rose that bloom 
autumn is the blush-pink Stanwell Perpe 
and it is quite worth growing for this 
pose; so is the very pretty Schneezwe 
hybrid of Rugosa, crossed with bract 
Given fine weather, most of the China 
prepared to go on blooming till Christ 
but unless grown in sheltered places 
rather flimsy flowers are apt to be spoi 
rough winds and heavy rains. ‘The 
may be said of the pure Tea Roses, of \ 
the best autumnal known to me is the br 
ful white Mrs. Herbert Stevens. 


Other Rose growers could teH of | 
other varieties which with them are spe 
free and good in autumn; but if only 
here mentioned are grown I think it is 
that the Rose as an autumn flower is 
a serious rival to such tender plants a 
Dahlia and the Chrysanthemum. 
Thomas Moore alive to-day he would : 
be inspired to write a poem to ‘‘ The 
Rose of Autumn.”’ D. 

Potters Bar. 


Colour arrangements 


An immense amount may be written 
this somewhat elastic heading, but I pr 
here to but briefly deal with the matte; 
general way. There is nothing se 
pleasing when seeing borders of flow! 
find a medley of strong tones of various 
all planted more or less indiscriminate} 
better effect is obtained by approachin, 
tones through those more subdued. F 
ample, as an approach to*a bold scarlet 
use tones of lemon, yellow, and orangt 
to reach rich blues and purples use § 
be made of lavender, lilac, and pale 
The great value of grey foliage plants § 
also not be lost sight of as an 4 
separating colours which do not h 
blend. H. Tur! 


| 
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Notes from a Western garden 


Roses are still flowering generously in my 
inehead garden, but in the case of one or 
o standards I am again reminded of the 
jortance of cutting away the blooms before 
seed vessels have formed. On the speci- 
ens alluded to I find several well-developed 
ed pods, but alas, no second crop of bloom. 
fine old Honeysuckle, which covers a large 
ea of the east wall of my house, is alive 
ith berries resembling brightly-polished Red 
urrants in colour, and on the south wall 
luxuriant specimen of Solanum jasminoides 
‘still producing immense trusses of pure 
hite flowers. 

Spreading along two walls of the house 
ith northern and eastern aspects a fine 
ategus is literally smothered with bunches 
Targe brightest vermilion-coloured berries. 
f the south wall of an outdoor structure 
a fine specimen of Cotoneaster equally 
yvered with berries, but of a smaller size 
dof a more crimson hue. A little later 
numerous family of thrushes will be forag- 
g around, and I am glad to think they 
lLenjoy some slight return for the many 
ppy hours their sweet song has given me. 
le rough winds have almost denuded my 
aidenhair Tree (Ginkgo biloba) of its 
Wes; but only a week or so ago these had 
sumed a lively yellow colour and the tree 
is a perfect picture. The large handsome 
lage of the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron 
ipifera) is still a conspicuous feature in the 
fden, although the wind is now beginning 
set a limit to its period of beauty. Jas- 
mum nudiflorum is flowering earlier than 
dal this year, and is one of the first sure 
ms of approaching winter, whilst the ubi- 
itous but always welcome Laurustinus is 
ewise opening up its cheerful blossoms. 
im rejoiced to note that of the large bushes 
Veronica, Cytisus, and others which were 
led back last December some have now 
up promising shoots from the base, 
dif last winter’s tale is not repeated this 
it these shrubs will again assume some 
their original importance. 

f there is one thing more than another 
tt I would urge on those who are about 
* shrubs and trees it is that they take 
€ to include as many as possible of those 
ich have some special attraction during 
umn and winter. One of the chief desi_ 
ata in English gardens is that of securing 
much colour and fragrance as possible 
a the dull portion of the year, and 
S provide some compensation for the too 
id departure of their summer splendour. 
linchead, Somerset. H. GREAVES. 


a 
_ Autumn-flowering Lilies 
fhe Lily family is a very large one, and 


m early summer till late autumn members 
it beautify our gardens with their choice 
vers, but none are more appealing than 
8€ which flower in the late summer and 
tmn months. Amongst these L. auratum 
one of the finest, and, if given a moist 
ting medium, not at all difficult to grow. 
sandy loams or soils of a peaty. nature 
Preparation will be necessary for it, but 
y soils large holes should be opened, 
drained, and filled with a rich, porous 
Ipost for the reception of the bulbs. These 
ucceed well if planted amongst Rhodo- 
Azaleas, or 


U 


of their quarters. 
# such conditions the Lilies enjoy a 
Shaded soil, and are protected from cold 
Sin the early stages of growth. If 
ed deeply under these conditions ibe 
often succeeds well and flowers 
ily for a number of years without dis- 
ice, 


Here are several good garden varieties of 


Ss 
: f 
M 
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this beautiful Lily. L. a. platyphyllum is 
of great size and vigour, with remarkable 
flowers, beautifully spotted, sometimes as 
much as a foot in diameter, L. a. p. rubro- 
vittatum has a red band on each petal, and 
L. a. p. virginale has a yellow band and pale 
yellow spots. Under favourable conditions 
the flower-spikes. of these Lilies reach a 
height of from 6 feet to 9 feet and bear from 
five to 20 of their showy flowers. 

L. speciosum is another late-flowering Lily 
of great merit and deservedly a favourite, 
Grown very largely as a pot plant it is also 
very useful as a border subject, owing to the 
attractiveness of its flowers. It succeeds 
under similar conditions as those advised for 
L. auratum, but being of a-rather less vigor- 
ous habit it should be planted in a forward 
position in the border. There are several 
good varieties of this Lily, but probably the 
most satisfactory for outdoor planting is L. 
Ss. roseum superbum. L. s. album succeeds 
equally well, but its delicate wax-like petals 


Tuberous Begonia as a house plant 


become stained and disfigured in inclement 
weather. 

L. tigrinum is one of the latest flowering 
of our Lilies, a very desirable plant and pro- 
bably the most widely cultivated of all. Its 
bold, turn-cap form is well known, and its 
dark stems, glossy leaves, deep-coloured, 
black-spotted petals and brownish anthers 
combine to make it a most attractive and 
decorative plant. The type is always a 
capital garden plant, but L. t. splendens is a 
more vigorous grower, bearing large flowers 
of splendid colour. L. t, Fortunei and 
L. t. F. giganteum are also good varieties 
well worth growing. Tiger Lilies generally 
produce bulbils in the axils of the leaves 
which provide a ready means of propagation, 
but it takes at least three or four years to 
grow these to flowering size. h 

All these Lilies have an upper rooting 
system from the stems in addition to the 
roots which come from the base of the bulbs, 
hence deep planting should be practised to 
insure that the upper roots, which help to 
nourish the growing stems, are well under 
the surface of the soil. In well-prepared 
ground L. speciosum and L, tigrinum should 
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be covered as much as 6 inches or 8 inches, 
while 10 inches or even 12 inches is not too 
much in the case of L. auratum. 

W. AUTON. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Begonias as house plants 


HERE the elementary rules as to 

watering pot plants are not disre- 

garded Begonias make very satisfac- 
tory plants for indoor use, but they are quick 
to take offence at any neglect, and for this 
reason they must be given a little more care 
than is usually bestowed on ordinary room 
plants. If the plants are expected to run 
their full season of bloom it is advisable to 
grow a sufficient quantity in the greenhouse 
or conservatory so that any plants that begin 
to show sign of house-sickness, owing to an 
over-dry atmosphere, may be hustled into the 
greenhouse for treatment and replaced by 
specimens in full health. The plant shown 
in the accompanying illustration has _ re- 
mained in excellent condition in the house 
for fully three weeks, and some of the blooms 
measured easily 8 inches in diameter. The 
advance made in the Begonia in recent years 
is certainly remarkable, and I believe the 
single frilled varieties are as near perfection 
as possible. The type with fimbriated petals 
is most distinct, but I do not think it is quite 
as beautiful as the frilled section. Of course, 
it is a matter of taste. Among the double- 
flowered kinds of recent introduction | re- 
gard Hilda Langdon as one of the finest 
varieties ever put into’ commerce. The 
flowers resemble pink Roses. Mrs. Robert 
Morton is another good double sort with large 
yellow flowers. H. GREAVES. 


Freesias in “baskets 


Nothing is more pleasing to the artistic 
temperament than a display of these flowers 
grown in baskets for conservatory decoration. 

The bulbs are planted in pots at the end 
of July, and are grown in a cold frame in 
the usual way until they average 4 inches in 
height. 

The main object in transferring from pots 
to baskets is to select plants of uniform 
size and vigour. 

Ordinary wire baskets lined with moss or 
leaves are most suitable for this purpose. 

The plants are placed in position from the 
inside, a pointed stick being used to make 
the holes, about 3 inches apart. A Freesia 
in its growth tends to lean to one side, there- 
fore they should be arranged to all lean in 
an outward direction. 

The compost is. placed around the roots 
as the work progresses, holding each plant 
in position before the next row is put in. 
Give the whole a good soaking, and grow in 
heat until well established plants are pro- 
duced, then transfer to a cool, airy house 
until flowering time. FON 

Cambridge. 


Eucharis grandiflora 


Discussing with a friend quite recently the 
merits of this fine old stove plant I could not 
help thinking how very seldom it is met with 
now. Some of the finest specimens I ever 
Saw were grown at Garnons, Hereford. It 
is an excellent plant for yielding a supply of 
white flowers, and if two or three batches 
could be arranged it is possible to have 
bloom nearly all the year round. As it is an 
evergreen plant it is a mistake to attempt to 
dry them off, but rather rest the plants under 
somewhat cooler conditions, when the water 
supply would, naturally, be reduced. When 
the Eucharis is in full growth it revels in a 
warm, moist temperature of 65 degs. to 7 
degs. Good drainage is essential to these 
plants. ede 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Broad Beans 

Unless the district is very cold and the soil 
a particularly heavy one there is certainly an 
advantage in making an autumn sowing of 
these Beans. Although this vegetable de- 
lights in an open position usually, it is ad- 
visable to make the autumn sowing in a site 
a little sheltered, space the seed in double 
drills about 8 inches apart, and allow a dis- 
tance of about 2 feet between each set of 
drills. 


Sowing Peas 

An autumn sowing of this is not practised 
so much as of the former vegetable, and 
where there is convenience for bringing along 
plants in the new year previous to planting 
out, there is but little to be said in its favour, 
and on cold soils the plan is certainly not 
worth troubling about. Where a sowing is 
made a warm, well-drained border should be 
chosen and a round-seeded variety, such as 
The Pilot, sown, which is one of the best 
for this purpose. 


French Beans 
Young pods of this vegetable are always 
welcome, and where a fairly liberal amount 
of pipe-heat can be commanded a sowing 
may now be made in 7-inch pots to carry on 
the supplies from those which have been 
fruiting in frames. Place about eight or nine 
seeds in each pot, reducing to the five 
strongest later. Grow the plants in a light 
position, maintaining a little humidity in the 
atmosphere by the use of the syringe. 


The fruit store 

The opportunity afforded by a wet day 
should be used by giving a careful look-over 
and the removing of all decaying fruits. A 
great point to remember in the successful 
keeping of the fruits is the maintenance of 
an equable temperature, but this should not 
be too arid, especially where Apples are con- 
cerned. 


The orchard 

There are few prettier spring pictures than 
an orchard of fruit trees in flower, especially 
when a few drifts of Daffodils are added to 
it. Should a new orchard be contemplated 
the ground should be thoroughly cleansed in 
readiness. Unless, of course, it is the in- 
tention to crop the whole of the ground it is 
a waste of time, and quite unnecessary to 
cultivate other than the positions assigned to 
the trees. Any pruning required in estab- 
lished orchards can be dealt with as oppor- 
tunity offers during the next three months. 


Plants and cuttings in frames 

From now onwards these will require 
rather more care in the necessary watering 
and airing. This note is more particularly 
‘n reference to subjects appertaining to the 
flower garden. An abundance of air should 
be given whenever the weather is mild to all 
such things as Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, 
etc., not allowing any decaying leaves or 
weeds amongst the plants, and the soil should 
be frequently stirred. Any watering which 
is required, whether to plants in pots or 
otherwise, should be done early in the day, 
and preferably on bright mornings. 


Pot Roses 

Should these plants not yet have been 
overhauled they should be seen to at once. 
Having given them the necessary pruning 
pot or top-dress as considered the most ap- 
propria’e. The present is a suitable time for 
securing additional plants if the stock for 
forcing has become low. The compost for 


the plants should be good fibrous loam, add- 
ing a few crushed bones and some wood-ash. 
Keep the plants in a cold frame with plenty 
of air on until required inside. 


Cyclamen 

Strong plants with plenty of roots and 
showing well for flower should have some 
assistance at regular intervals. 1 find an 
occasional watering of clear soot-water is 
beneficial. Do not allow the atmosphere 
where these plants are growing to be dry, or 
Thrip may gain a_ foothold. They will do 
admirably on a moist bottom in a pit facing 
south, where a night temperature of about 
so degs. can be maintained. The summer- 
sown seedlings which are coming along 
favourably should be kept on shelves near 
the glass in a moderate temperature through 
the winter. 


Early Peach house 

The requirements of the establishment can 
alone decide just when to start forcing, but 
where there are several houses early Decem- 
ber is quite a suitable time to get one on the 
move or to make a start with some pot trees. 
Should the necessary pruning have been 
done after the fruit was gathered, it only 
remains now to give this matter a look over 
and to thoroughly cleanse the house and 
trees before tying into position again. It 
may be that the border has been dealt with, 
owing to root-pruning, but if not having 
finished the tying remove all loose surface 
soil, lightly prick up the border, and give a 
good dressing of broken loam, rubble, and 
wood-ash, and a little bone-meal may be 
added if wished. This top-dressing should 
be made very firm. Use fire-heat sparingly. 
A temperature of about 45 degs. to 50 degs., 
according to climatic conditions, is quite 
high enough to start. H. TuRNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 
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Forcing Asparagus 

Asparagus is usually forced in hotbeds, but 
it may be grown well enough wherever a 
genial heat can be provided. I have forced 
‘t in boxes and in pots placed upon flues or 
upon hot-water pipes. As in the case of 
other things, the main point is to obtain 
strong roots with well-developed crowns and 
which have not been previously excited. 
Those four years of age .will give good re- 
turns, and such are very easily . started. 
Much the same remarks apply to the forcing 
of Seakale and of Rhubarb. When forcing 
is begun the heat must not at any time be 
penmitted to vary. 


Early Peach house 

When trees have been started at the same 
time for a number of years they are always 
ready to respond at the usual season, and, 
therefore, much forcing is not required. The 
early house ought now to be got in readi- 
ness; the trees should be washed and re- 
trained, the walls limewashed, and the 
borders top-dressed. Before top-dressing, 
the state of the borders as regards the need 
for moisture must be ascertained, and if it 
be necessary to give water let it have, at 
least, the chill taken off. 


Work among borders 

If the planting of bulbs has been held up 
by bad weather the work must be completed 
as soon as it is possible to do so. Col- 
chicums are usually very bright at this time 
in sheltered parts of the borders. More use 
might, I think, be made of Sternbergia lutea 
(the Lily of the Field), which succeeds well 


in deep, well-drained soil, and, of cours 
a sunny position. The latest Gladioli 
now be lifted, dried, and stored, ang 
Dahlia tubers from herbaceous borders 
be similarly dealt with if these tube 
required. All the usual hardy plant: 
now be put out for spring blooming. 5 
and trees of all kinds may be planted. 

has never too many Roses, and the ple 
of these ought to be pushed forward 

the weather is suitable. The d 
flowered Gorse is a useful thing to pl: 
front of dark-leaved shrubs—Prunus Pis 
for example. Sweeping and rolling m1) 
regularly done if walks are to be ke 
spectable—sometimes the removal of 

from walks may appear to be labour in 
but it ultimately pays. 


Conservatory 

In grouping Chrysanthemums the ¢ 
must either hanmonise or provide a Co! 
Plants must be particularly well gro 
bear isolation—leggy plants must be gr 
but well-grown specimens, are effective 
isolated among Ferns or other foliage ' 
Primulas are effective from now onwe 
stellata particularly so. P. malacoides 
course, almost indispensable, and it is 
in many ways. Four or five plants 
10-inch pan make a capital display. 
ful plant under glass during the 
months is the  Broad-leaved 
madeiriensis variegata I think is its 
At this time no more water than is 
lutely needed ought to be thrown abc 
watering must be done in the morni 
the ventilators opened in order to dry 
damp. Keep the fires down, €S 
during the time the Chrysanthemums 
bloom, and when the weather is mi 
perfectly safe to leave a little air on al 


Regal Pelargoniums 

The early-struck Pelargoniums a 
cut-back plants will now be in their | 
ing pots. Good loam enriched wil 
fourth of old manure, a little soot, a | 
bone-meal, with sufficient sand wi! 
Pelargoniums to perfection. Firm pt 
essential, and the plants should be 
to the glass and very carefully \ 
Ventilate the house well, and aim at, 
thermometer reading round about, | 
over, 45 degs. The same treatment 
for Zonal Pelargoniums. : 


Caladiums and similar plant 
Caladiums may now be gradually 
rest by reducing the amount of a 
The pots may then be laid on the 
under the stage. I fancy they ker 
satisfactorily so treated than when} 
out and stored in sand. Achimen| 
particularly well under this treatme 
early Gesneras, too, may be gradua 
off—-G. zebrina and G. cinnabarina | 
desirable. Night temperature in ¢) 
need not exceed 65 degs. ; indeed, 60! 
warm enough for most things at thi: 


Vegetable garden | 
The season has been a late one +e 
Rhubarb and Seakale are later thi 
in casting their foliage, and some ti 
elapse before home-grown roots will 
able for forcing. Digging is now wW 
way, and heavy land may be imp 
adding leaves, sand, burnt earth, ( 
ashes. This is not the season for uw! 
ficial manures generally, but ba: 
which is slow in action, may be e 
Basic slag now and nitrate of soda 
make a very reliable ‘‘ team.” 
W. McG 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshi 
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~Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
ey desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
eing added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
as to be sent to press some days in advance of 
€. queries cannot always be replied to in the 
immediately following their receipt. We do 
reply to queries by post. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
garden in Italy 
A J OULD you kindly tell me if I can 


plant an evergreen hedge behind some 
Roses without damaging them? It 


to distinguish the house party at tea. 
htseers come twice weekly to see the gar- 
The soil is light, with plenty of humus. 
Ve have rarely any frost, then only for a 
ay or two. ‘The land is well drained, as a 
but stream runs through the garden. 
Would Lonicera nitida do? Does it grow 
into a bush or is it only climbing? Is it ever- 
en? Would Maclura aurantiaca lose its 
eaves in Italy? 

“send some photographs to give you an 
ea of the garden. ITALIA. 


(We thank you for the very interesting 
hotographs of your charming garden, which 
have pleasure in reproducing, 
There is nothing whatever to prevent you 
ting a hedge at the back of your Roses, 
you could scarcely improve upon 
Micera nitida for this purpose. This pretty 
growing shrub is evergreen and stands 
ipping well, reaching from 4 feet to 6 feet, 
even higher if necessary, in this country 
avery short time. Its leaves are of a 
texture and dark, glossy green; flowers 
y-white and fragrant, fruit blue-purple. 
a bushy shrub, not a climber. Another 
utiful hedge plant for your country is 
beris stenophylla, also B. Darwinii and 
allonia macrantha, all evergreen, free- 
wing, and capable of forming a choice 
Se hedge. We do not think that the 
ge Orange (Maclura aurantiaca) would 
ve evergreen in your country. | 


Veanothus and Buddleias 


(Miss. F. Mordaunt).—It might be advisable 
Place a few evergreen branches around 


do not undertake to 
varieties at one time. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in uny one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greally 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
name more than four 


these plants to protect them from wind the 
first year, following which further protection 
is umnecessary. Both Ceanothus and 
Buddleias should be pruned back rather hard 
in March. For the fungus on lawn we ad- 
vise a dressing of freshly slaked lime, repeat- 
ing this at intervals. Scarifying the surface 
with a garden rake will also improve the 
surface of your lawn. 


White Jessamine not blooming 


Can you tell me why a white Jessamine 
that has been planted 28 years has never had 


Rose Albsric Barbier in a garden in Italy 
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A READER’S GARDEN AND TROUT STREAM IN ROME 


any, or at least very little, bloom on it? It 

is on a south-west wall, and it did not bloom 

at all this year. ALS 
Oxshott. 


[If your plant is all right at the root we 
see no reason for it not blooming, unless it is 
being pruned annually at the wrong time. 
Cease all pruning for a few years and apply 
a little stimulant occasionally to its roots 
during the summer months. ] 


(J. W.).—In pruning the Jessamine as you 
have done you are preventing it from bloom- 
ing. Cease all pruning and allow the plant 
to form a tangled mass, you will then ob- 
tain the desired result. 


Cutting back Ceanothus Gloire de Ver- 
sailles and Wistaria multijuga after 
planting 

(H. B. Hill).—It is not really necessary to 
touch either at the present time, but in 


March prune away any weak unripened ends 
of the shoots down to a good sound eye. 


Repairing a damaged Cedar 


A large limb of a Cedar tree was split in 
the hurricane of a few weeks ago, and has a 
gap of 3 inches or 4 inches about 2 yards in 
length. I am going to try and pull it to- 
gether with iron clamps, and should be much 
obliged if you would tell me if cement or 
clay would be best to fill up the crack to keep 
out the frost. A.) C,H. 


[Cement is preferable; indeed, we should 
not care to use clay at all for this purpose. 
If the gash is a deep one it should be filled 
to within r inch of the surface with concrete, 
which should be permitted to set for 24 hours 
before the surfacing of cement and sand is 
applied. This will permit of its being 
rendered water-tight. The bolts holding the 
clamps together should be made longer than 
at present required to admit of the nuts be- 
ing slackened in successive years as the tree 


expands. | 
ALPINES 


Miniature rock gardens in stone sinks 


(R. E. J.).—In the first place it is essential 
that outlets for drainage be made in the 
bottom, over which a few rough crocks 
should be placed to ensure a free outlet for 
water. The depth of the receptacle will be 
your guide somewhat, as the deeper it is, the 
more drainage it will require. The sink 
should then be filled with friable soil contain- 
ing a goodly portion of humus for certain 
subjects of a free-growing character, such as 
Gentiana sino-ornata, G. acaulis, G. verna, 
and G. Farreri. Plants of a hard and small- 
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growing nature are, however, the most suit- 
able and lasting for this class of work, 
although we have seen such receptacles filled 
with Pansies and Violas, both large and 
small, which are effective only for a short 
period. The following are useful and de- 
sirable plants for this purpose :—Raoulia 
australis and R. glabra, Thymus serphyllum 
var. coccineum, Aithionema coridifolium, A!. 
armena, Geranium cinereum album, G. 
argenteum, Genista horrida, Dryas octo- 
petala, Dianthus alpinus,.D. deltoides, D. 


fragrans, and D. neglectus, dwarf Cam- 
panulas, silver-leaved Achilleas, Anemone 
vernalis, Androsaces (all kinds), Arnica 
montana, Asperula suberosa, Astilbe simpli- 
cifolia, Bellis rotundifolia, coerulescens, 


Cotyledon simplicifolius, Eriogonum alpinum, 
Genista pilosa, Hutchinsia alpina, Linum 
salsaloides, Linnza borealis, _Lewisia 
Howellii, Mertensia primuloides, Morisia 
hypogea, Pentstemon Davidsoni, Oxalis 
lobata, O. enneaphylla, Alpine Phlox in 
variety, Mossy and encrusted Saxifrages of 
all kinds, Papaver alpinum, dwarf Primulas, 
such as P, Julia, P. J. Wanda, P. farinosa, 
Sempervivums (most kinds), Sedums dasy- 
phyllum, pulchellum, spathulifolium, pur- 


pureum, sexangulare, Trollius pumilus, » 
Tunica saxifraga, Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia, 
Veronica salicornioides aurea. (See also 


reply to ‘ E. B. Fis) 


Plants for sink gardens 


I should be grateful if you will advise me, 
through your columns, what really choice 
plants are suitable for sink gardens. 1 have 
been very successful with Sempervivums and 
various carpeting Alpines, but understand 
that there are many Saxifrages and Primulas 
suitable for this intimate and delightful form 
of gardening. 1g bee 


[There are many suitable Saxifrages and 
Primulas for planting in stone sinks, and if 
rocks have been arranged to form an outcrop 
it is on the slopes and in the fissures of this 
miniature mountain that the ideal spots for 
these little plants will be found. Some of 
the most suitable and free-flowering Saxi- 
frages are noted below :—Among the white- 
flowered forms are S. Burseriana Brookside, 
with its solid white flowers of more sub- 
stance than S. Gloria; S. Burseriana crenata, 
with prettily crimped petals; a new hybrid, 
H. Marshall, with flowers an inch in dia- 
meter; and S. scardica, bearing four to six 
white flowers on 2-inch stems. The best 
pink Saxifrages are S. Myra, compact with 
cherry-red flowers; S. Gem, large pale pink ; 
S. Irvingi, which disappears in March under 
a mass of small shell-pink stemless blossoms ; 
S. Arco-valleyi, like a pink edition of S. 
Faldonside; S. Riverslea, with flowers of a 
distinctive purplish-pink over dense silver 


hillocks; and three other excellent little 
plants, S. Kellereri, S. media, Byovel S. 
Sundermani (of Engler). S. Burseriana 


sulphurea is a good free-flowering yellow 
form, and the finest hybrid is still S. Faldon- 
side, carrying large round flowers with over- 
lapping petals. For a cool northern crevice 
filled with leaf-mould and sand there is the 
Himalayan Lilac-blossomed S. lilacina. S. 
oppositifolia splendens, prostrate, spreading, 
and covered with inordinately large Heather- 
coloured flowers in early spring, must have 
its place, as each year it is a new delight and 
surprise, and there are three tantalising little 
silver Saxifrages for odd corners, each with 
diminutive rosettes of silver—S. Baldensis, 
S. Valdensis, and S. Cochelearis minor. 

The small Alpine Primulas are not always 
easy to coax into flower, and may require a 
season or two to settle down. Some are in- 
clined to become leggy if not top-dressed 
regularly. Exposed to the sun may be grown 
P. marginata and its still more lovely hybrid, 
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Linda Pope. Primulas glaucescens, Clusiana, 
and Wulfeniana all like lime, P. viscosa and 
P. hirsuta should have a vertical crevice found 
for them, and P. Piedmontana is a glorious 
little species with light rose flowers. For the 
northern side of the outcrop are several small 
Auricula hybrids named P. pubescens, ex- 
pensive but satisfying. 

Other excellent plants are Dianthus 
neglectus, especially the true small-growing 
form, and D. Freynii. Both love a warm 
position and flower amazingly when happy. 
At the base of the mountain will flourish 
Anemone vernalis, Edraianthus serpyllifolius 
major, one of the hundred or so “best 12 
Alpines,’ and three small and uncommon 
plants which form delicious pincushions each 
of a distinctive shade of green, Arenaria 
verna (a native plant), Alsine parnassica, and 
Scleranthus biflorus. 

There are many carpeting plants to choose 
from to give a miniature lawn effect _on the 
lowest levels of the sink garden. Primula 
minima, with its large pink flowers, from the 
grassy slopes of the Eastern Alps, should be 
grouped with Gentiana verna (or its better 
form, angulosa) where they can mat together 
undisturbed. Among the host of others, 
Thymus serpyllum minus, Potentilla verna 
nana, and Bellium minutum, a diminutive 
Daisy from Greece, may be commended, as 
these three have their counterparts among 
the turf of our native hills. Much as we 
love our own Alpine Primroses, Primula 
farinosa and P. Scotica, they are often short- 
lived, and in a sink die before their neigh- 
bours have settled down. ] 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Double-flowered Arabis unsatisfactory 

(John Wood).—Your soil is badly infested 
with eelworm, and we advise you to lift your 
plants, wash out the roots thoroughly, ané 
replant on entirely fresh ground which has 
first been given a dressing of Vaporite or 
freshly-slaked lime. The ground from which 
the plants were lifted should be similarly 
treated before being used again. We also 
advise you, when washing out the roots, to 
submerge all the foliage in a pail containing 
quassia and nicotine liquid for a minute or 
so before replanting. Spray the plants with 
the latter again in a fortnight’s time. 
Iris tingitana after flowering 

(G. G.).—Yes, plant the bulbs in the open, 
providing they have been carefully hardened 
off and not planted before early April. They 
require a sunny, sheltered border, and 
although their flowers will not be so numer- 
ous the following season they should be satis- 
factory the second year from planting. We 
do not recommend it for cold, bleak situa- 
tions, as its flowers, coming so early, would 
be destroyed by storms. 


Iris pumila from seed 


(Tyro).—It would be advisable to keep this 
South European Iris in a cold frame for the 
winter and plant in a well-drained gritty soil 
and in full sun in the open air about the 
second week in April., If you have not dis- 
turbed the plants already we would advise 
you to leave them as they are until April. 
This little plant is quite hardy and makes 
pretty colonies when so grouped on elevated 
positions in the rock garden. 


ROSE GARDEN 


Twelve fragrant Roses of various colours 
for cut bloom 

(Sussex).—Gen. MacArthur, Mme. Butter- 
fly, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Lady Hillingdon, 
Ophelia, Prince d’Bulgarie or Renee 
Wilmart Urban, Pharisaer, Mme. Leon 
Pain, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, and Angele Pernet. 
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Transplanting Rose Lady Waterlow 

(G. G.).—If you prune your Rose be 
somewhat first you may then transplant 
with perfect safety at the present time. T 
Rose enjoys a rich soil on the heavy si 
and withstands full exposure to wind 4 
sun with impunity. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum buds coming blind 

(W. Streeter).—This is due to some seri 
check or defect in management; excess 
feeding has been known to cause it. A 
some varieties if pinched too late fail 
bloom and suffer in this way. It is m 
probable that the check received earlier 
the season was responsible for your pres 
trouble, even though buds were not actu: 
showing at the time. 


GREENHOUSE 


Plants for conservatory . 


Have just installed a radiator on 
central heating in our conservatory whicl 
by the side of the house and leads into 
drawing-room. Am now interested to kr 
what flowering or other ornamental pli 
will grow there during the winter mon 
Unfortunately, the sun will not shine int 
for several months because the next hous 
in its way. I have the collection left « 
from the summer, which are :—Gerani 
Coleus, Fuchsia, variegated Aloe, and on 
two others. H. Woo) 


[The following would, in all probabi 
succeed :—Indian- Azaleas, which may 
purchased in a great variety of colours, 
specially recommend, A. indica 
Verveneana, Bernhard Andreas’ a 
Camellizflora plena, Deutsche Perle, 
Hexe, Arum Lilies, Camellias in var 
Bouvardias President Cleveland and — 
Bride, Dracaena indivisa, D. Eckha’ 
Eucalyptus globulus, Imantophyllum P 
dent, I. Olympia and I. optima, Sv 
scented Pelargoniums, such as Quercifoli 
Pretty Polly, Clorinda, Fair Ellen, 
capitatum, Rhododendron Lady Alice . 
william, fragrantissimum, and Countes 
Haddington, Streptocarpus, Cyclamen, p 
cum, Primula obconica in variety, Abut, 
in variety, Auracaria excelsa, Cine) 
stellata, Boronia: megastigma, Cle 
arborea, Clianthus puniceus magnifica, I 
elastica, Cytisus racemosus, Grevillea rok 
(climbers), Jasminum primulinum, Passi 
alata-ccerulea, Plumbago capensis, Lapaj 
alba and rosea, Lonicera Hildebrat 
Rhyncospermum  jasminoides, Coro’ 
glauca, Swainsona galegifolia, Acacia 
bata, Streptosolen Jamesoni, Mandé 
suaveolens, Palms, Kentia © Forster 
Phoenix Roebelinii, Kentia belmoreana, 
Chameerops excelsa. | 


Bouvardia in winter 


(‘‘ Interested,’ Irish Free State).— 
treatment of the Bouvardia has been 
correct, but we advise you to apply si) 
lants less generously, otherwise you wil 
your plants. Liquid-manure or soot-\) 
twice every 10 days will be quite suffi’ 
and a surface dressing of Clay’s once a’ 
night will be ample until colour is set 
the buds, when all feeding should ¢ 
After the flowers are spent, the old fli: 
heads should be removed and the | 
pruned back slightly. It should the 
stood in a cool, airy house, well up t) 
light, where the temperature does not € 
45 degs. at night, and water applied spat 
until the turn of the year. In Feb 
introduce the plant to a house having a 
perature of 60 degs., still watering spar 
but syringe daily. Nice material will 
develop for use as cuttings, and 


| 
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rowth has reached 3 inches in length propa- 
iting may commence. Cuttings with a heel 
tached strike best, although even without 
e latter they are not difficult if the pots 
taining them are plunged up to their rims 
a propagating frame or beneath a bell- 
ass. In either case they must be kept air- 
and dewed lightly over once each day. 
n struck and potted up they should be 
spt in a closed and heated frame for a week 
rio days. The Jessamine may be propa- 
ated in the same way, except that the cut- 
gs should be made from the well-ripened 
pots of the current year, a joint forming 
ie base of the cutting. 


FRUIT 


Her Pit of Apples 


C. R., Dawlish)—Your Apple is 
ted with the so-called Bitter Pit. This 
le is caused by some physiological dis- 
bance, and a cure is unknown. The ac- 
ted cause is that the dead cells contain 
rch, which have been crushed because the 
unding cells contained sugar, which 
swelled considerably when water be- 
he available after a period of drought. 
le trouble is certainly very widespread in 
ns like the past in which we have ex- 
mced a long period of drought followed 
a rainy period. If shortage of water is 
predisposing cause anything you can do 
ensute a better water supply would help 
control the trouble. The addition of 
anic matter to your soil would help this 
| A good dressing of sulphate of potash 
about 1 oz. per square yard would help the 


tion of Apples 


Jease can you tell me how to stage a col- 
n of 12 dishes of Apples for exhibition ? 
the Royal Horticultural Society recom- 
six dishes of cooking and six dishes of 
sert in the collection of 12 dishes? The 
edule only states 12 dishes of Apples. 
Jevon. | er 
the schedule reads “12 dishes of 
s*? and makes no other conditions, 
you may show any varieties you wish, 
not necessarily 12 varieties. On the 
hand, a well-balanced collection would, 
uld, carry most weight with the judges, 
ould, therefore, advise 12 distinct varie- 
ix dessert and six cooking, and, if avail: 
varieties should be selected to cover as 
season of use as is possible. It is a 
Plan to line the plates with autumn 
—say, Ampelopsis—and exhibit six 
on each dish. The fruits of each 
should be free from blemish, as near 
as possible, and not polished or faked 
Y way. Dessert varieties must be of 
olour and form, and not too large. In 
€ of cooking varieties, size and form 
much more than colour. It is a 
tr advantage if each dish is neatly 
d with the correct name of the variety, 
Iso whether ‘‘kitchen” or ‘‘ dessert”? 
© season of use. |] 

natd problem 
ard).—We take it that your fruit 
+ growing in grass and that they are 
ing satisfactory growth. Apples are 


Nin this condition when 
; 3» and, 


In addition, any leader 
on the trees should be shortened to 
age the production of wood growth. 
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If you do not desire to break up the grass 
you can try the effect of artificial manures. 
At the present time you should give a dress- 
ing of basic slag at the rate of 2 ozs. per 
square yard, and also kainit at the rate of 
I 0Z. per square yard; in spring the whole 
area should receive nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 1 oz. per square yard. We have ex- 
amined the sample of soil and find that it is 
decidedly acid in character and hence act in 
the absence of lime. A dressing of chalk or 
quicklime would be helpful to get the soil into 
good heart. Chalk should be applied at 1 Ib. 
per square yard, or if quicklime is used in- 
stead, 2 Ib. per square yard would be suffi- 
cient; either might be applied at any period 
during the winter. It is essential that all 
dead wood be removed. The growth tips 
should be shortened to wood buds and the 
trees should be sprayed with a good tar-oil 
wash to ensure that Aphis does not cripple the 
young growths next season. If Apple Scab 
is present spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
should be carried out next spring. Write us 
again if we can assist you further. 


Storing Sweet Chestnuts 


We are desirous of putting some of our 
edible Chestnuts away until Christmas. 
Could you tell us what is the best material 
to store them in? Ne 

Oxshott. ' 

[Dry the Nuts thoroughly in the sun, fol- 
lowing which they may be stored in casks of 
dry sand in a cool place, where they will re- 
tain their quality-for several months. ] 


VEGETABLES 


Making a bed of Horseradish 


(A Novice).—After thoroughly preparing 
the ground by deep digging and enriching 
with manure select straight roots, each with 
a crown and about 6 inches in length, and 
plant them 1 foot apart each way, burying 
the crown 6 inches beneath the surface. 
Planting is easily accomplished with a long 
garden dibber, and by this method splendid 
thick roots may be obtained by the following 
autumn. It is a good policy when a. quan- 
tity of Horseradish is required to lift part of 
the plantation each year and, after enriching 
the soil, replant with the smaller crowns. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Soil sample 

(H. M. Fraser).—We have examined the 
sample sent and find that the material does 
not contain lime in any shape or form, so 
that it cannot take the place of mortar-rubble 
for dressing your fruit trees. The material 
appears to us to be a useful one for applying 
to a soil for the purpose of lightening, and so 
improving the physical condition of a heavy 
soil. If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
mortar-rubble why not apply chalk, which 
would answer the same purpose and do it 
better. Ground limestone or ground chalk 
at the rate of 3 lb. per square yard would 
be sufficient. We do not feel satisfied about 
the cause of your fruits falling before they 
ripen. If you could send us samples of the 
fruits another season we could examine them 
for you and report in due course. The cause 
may be a fungus. 


Lawn infested with Couch Grass 

(H. M. V.).—If your lawn is very badly 
covered with this the remedy is to have it 
dug up, thoroughly cleaned and enriched, 
and sowing it down again in April. Another 
method is to thoroughly scarify the surface 
with a garden rake, removing as much of 
the top and root of the Couch Grass as possi- 
ble, then apply a heavy top-dressing of rich 
farmyard manure and _ turfy loam in equal 
parts and chopped as fine as possible. This 
should be raked backwards and forwards at 
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intervals of one month until it has disap- 
peared. In March apply a dressing of sul- 
phate of ammonia. at the rate of 2 ozs. to each 
square yard. This will have the effect of re- 
viving the finer grasses to such an extent 
that the Couch Grass becomes overwhelmed. 


Burning clay 


(Tyro).—First of all build up a good sub- 
stantial fire either with timber or any other 
rough material until a good pile of red-hot 
ashes has been formed. This done, place a 
layer of cord wood, green or otherwise, all 
around, and over this scatter a thin layer of 
small coal (slack coal will do). Your fire is 
now ready for the clay, which should be put 
on to a depth—or thickness—of 6 inches to 
8 inches. The object from this point must 
be the retention of the heat beneath the sods 
of clay, for if any holes are burnt through 
and allowed to remain so for any length of 
time the loss of heat will be considerable, 
and if seriously neglected must end in failure, 
therefore pay especial care to this, From 
this point a thin layer of small coal or wood, 
or both, should be spread over the whole sur- 
face to every g inches or 1 foot of clay thick- 
ness added until such a heat has been gener- 
ated that very little coal will be required. 
If banked down well at 4.30 p.m. the fire 
will be all right through the night. A rather 
low mound is better than a pointed one after 
a good bottom heat has once been formed, 
and naturally gives a larger baking area. 
The fuel would be about one-sixth of the 
whole. 


Manute for window plants 

(D. M. G., N.Y.).—You could not do better 
than use Clay’s Fertiliser in very light dress- 
ings, especially at this season. It is obtain- 
able from Stumpp Walter Co., 30, Barclay 
Street, New York City; or W. M. Hunt and 
Co., 148, Chambers Street, New York City. 


SHORT REPLY 


Ardchoile, Aberfoyle-—The name of the 
Spirea is S. Thunbergii, and we attribute 
the reason for its not flowering either to in- 
sufficient ripening of the wood or damage by 
frost during the winter. Try protecting the 
shrub this winter. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


G., Co. Dublin.—1, Apera arundinacea 
(Pheasant’s-tail Grass); 2, Hymenanthera 
crassifolia; 3, please send when in bloom; 
4, Boussingaultia cordata. Others next 


week. Kindly read the rules for naming 
plants. ; 

Rosebud.—1, Escallonia exoniensis; 2, 
Aster ericoides Var. Star Flower; 3, 


Euphorbia cyparissius; 4, Veronica longifolia 
subsessilis. 

Rev. Arnold Hyde.—Gleditschia 
canthas Var. inermis. 

R. H. G.—Juniperus chinensis Var. albo 
variegata. : 

Mrs. Cunninghame.—Not recognised from 
the small snippet. Please send a larger 
specimen with a piece of growth attached. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 

Doubtful.—1, Golden Reinette; 2, Hoary 
Morning ; 3, Pear Nouvelle Fulvie; 4, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey. 

T. East, Reading.—So far your Appie has 
not been recognised. 

Dean Power, Lancs.—Apple Cat’s-head. 

J. G. J., Suffolk.—t1, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 
2, Doyenne Bussoch; 3, Bellisime d’Hiver ; 
4, Lord Hindlip. 

A, J. L., Reigate.—1, Glou Morceau; 2, 
Beurré Jean van Geert. 

W. K., near Derby.—Pear Emile d’Heyst. 

F. C., Surrey.—Pear: Doyenne du 
Comice. Apple: Red Ingestre. 

H.. Norwich.—1, Marie Benoist; 2, 


tria- 
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Emile d’Heyst; 3, Allen’s Everlasting; 4, 
Annie Elizabeth. 

P. O’B., Waterford.—1, Probably Newton 
Wonder, not certain from single specimen ; 
2, Tyler’s Kernel; 3, Golden Reinette. 

W. E. C., Cornwall.—1, Beauty of Kent. 
The disfigurement is due to canker, probably 
woolly’ aphis and canker. Pear: Ber- 
gamotte Esperen. 

H. F., Ps. As and abd. Appies mot 
recognised. 

Mrs. B., Wimborne.—1, Charles Ross; 
2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Reinette du Canada; 
4, Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

F. W. H.—1, Norfolk Beefing ; 2, Stone’s 
Apple; 3, Claygate Pearmain; 4, Bramley’s 
Seedling; 5, Beauman’s Red Winter 
Reinette. 


Chrysanthemums at Taunton 


The 14th annual show of the Taunton and 
District Chrysanthemum and Fruit Society, 
on November 7th and 8th, was the largest 
and best on record. Entries, which exceeded 
700, were 86 more than last year. The 
wisdom of extending the show to two days 
(as was done for the first time last year) was 
proved to an even more gratifying extent. 
The exhibition was again held at the County 
Territorial Hall, the largest available build- 
ing, but not nearly big enough to house all 
the exhibits. 

In the open division, for cut blooms, 
Messrs. James Webber and Sons, of Mine- 
head, were the most successful exhibitors. 
They won outright (for the second time in 
succession) the Silver Challenge Cup given 
by Mr. C. A. Guy Turner for the best entry 
of 36 Japanese blooms, and similarly the 
Challenge Cup presented by the Mayor 
(Councillor Howard Westlake) for the best 
24 blooms (18 varieties). In the first 10 
classes, all for Japanese cut blooms, they 
took no fewer than eight first prizes, one 
second, and one third. A close second for 
prizes in these classes was the Lady Abbess 
of the Taunton Franciscan Convent (gar- 
dener, P. Fawle), who obtained two firsts, 
six seconds, and a third. The Lady Abbess 
was also first in two classes for singles, and 
first for group of Chrysanthemum plants in 
pots. This group was awarded the Silver 
Challenge Cup given by the President, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. Hamilton Gault, M.P., for 
the best group in the single and double 
classes. Mr. G. U. Farrant, of Milligan 
Hall, Bishop’s Hull, was first in the singles 
group, and Sir Dennis Boles, Bart., Watts 
House, second. Sir Dennis Boles and Mr. 
Farrant won also in several other classes. 

The Gold Medal given by Mr. W. G. 
Elsmore for the best bloom (Japanese type) 
in the show was awarded the Earl of 
Breadalbane, West Monkton (gardener, S. 


Cooksley), for a beautiful white Louisa 
Pockett specimen, perfect in form and 
colour. This was shown among a first prize 


entry of six Chrysanthemums in six vases, 
and the opinion of the judges was generally 
endorsed by all who examined the bloom. 

Mr. F. W. Penny, Taunton, secured many 
awards, including the Gold Medal given by 
Mr. W. H. Loosemore (Hon. Secretary of 
the show) for the best vase of single Chrys- 
anthemums, and the Silver Challenge Vase, 
given by Mr. A. J. Beare, for the best ex- 
hibit in the amateurs’ division of 12 Japanese 
type cut blooms. Last year the trophy was 
won by Mr. C. E. O. Hemmel, of Langport, 
who was again a successful exhibitor, but 
failed to retain the cup, his entry in this par- 
ticular class being placed second. Mr. F. W. 
Penny also won outright (for the second time 
in succession) the Silver Challenge Cup given 
by Mr. J. S. Scudamore for the highest num- 
ber of points obtained in the amateurs’ 
division. 
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Chrysanthemums at Surbiton 


In opening the show of the Kingston, 
Surbiton, the Dittons and District Chrys- 
anthemum Society at Surbiton on November 
“th, Mrs. Wigley, wife of the President, said 
that she would much rather be in the posi- 
tion of one opening the show than she would 
be a judge of the many wonderful displays of 
Chrysanthemums seen in the hall that day. 
There was a great deal in this remark, for it 
became well known that the judges, Messrs. 
G. Carpenter and S. Pead, had very great 
difficulty in arriving at their decisions. 
Competition was very keen indeed, and the 
high quality of the Chrysanthemums shown 
on this occasion recalled the wonderful ex- 
hibits of Chrysanthemums that were seen 
years ago when the giant exhibitors, Beckett 
and Molyneux, met in friendly rivalry at the 
Kingston Chrysanthemum Show. 

The recent show was held in the Assembly 
Rooms, Surbiton, and it is gratifying to 
know that the entries were more than double 
they were five years ago. The Secretary is 
Mr. W. H.: Divers, V.M.H., who stated that 
the Society had so far progressed that a 
branch society had recently been formed in 
Kingston; subscriptions to the Society had 
also increased. Among the successful ex- 
hibitors were Lady Juliet Duff, Combe 
Court, Kingston (gardener, Mr, Weaver), 
who, in addition to gaining first prizes, also 
put up a very excellent show of fruit. Mr. 
Weaver was first for 18 Japanese blooms, six 
distinct varieties. 
Louisa Pockett, a magnificent white, were 
among the finest blooms in the hall. The 
incurved Japanese variety, Sulphur Queen, 
was also admirably represented in this first 
prize exhibit. Mr. Weaver again showed 
Louisa Pockett in extremely good form in the 
class for three white Japanese in one vase. 
Mr. H. Becker, Dorington, Surbiton, was 
first for 12 Japanese blooms, distinct, and 
Mr. G. C. Hodgson, ‘‘ Pinehurst,”’ Surbiton, 
was first for six Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
Class 4, for 12 Japanese blooms, not less than 
four varieties, was won by Mr. Surrey, 23, 
St. George’s Road, Kingston, and the first 
prizé for the group of Chrysanthemums in 
pots, which brought three magnificent col- 
lections, was won by Mr. E. L. Ralli, Wood- 
lands Park, Leatherhead. This group of 
well-grown plants was arranged with great 
skill and good taste. It was a great credit to 
Mr. Pyke, the gardener. 


Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society 


Edinburgh Flower Show 


HE Royal Caledonian Horticultural 

Society, of which the King is Patron, is 

an ancient one, with nearly a century 
and a quarter’s record. What the R.H.S. 
is in England the R.C.H.S. is in Scotland. 
While the fonmer has 25,000 Fellows, the 
latter has only 2,000. All the more wonder- 
ful, then, that the autumn show, held in the 
Waverley Market, was so great a success, 
and it is hoped this report is not theless 
interesting for having been held over a few 
weeks. The attendance, 12,000 the first day 
and 11,000 the second day, shows the pheno- 
menal success of the meeting. Mere words 
cannot do justice to this glorious show, 
which is certainly the best held in Edinburgh, 
and for all-round quality and excellence per- 
haps the best autumn show ever held in 
Britain. No less than 16 Gold Medals were 
awarded, several of them large ones. The 
grand, tip-top quality of everything was 
astonishingly good, except the Apples, which, 
on account of the sunless season, would not 
ripen, though those grown under glass were 
grandly coloured. This was a show full of 
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surprises as delightful as any flower sl 
could be. — 

Nowhere in the world could greater ke 
ness be shown among the exhibitors, part 
larly the gardeners and trade growers. Fi 
the moment the show opened, before e 
some of the judging had been completed, 
market was thronged with visitors, m 
from remote places of Scotland; and u 
the very end of the show the place 
crammed. Not even meal-times left a h 

Between long lines of superb trade 
hibits were placed, herring-bone fash 
33 feet long tables, with Roses, fruit, flows 
At one end decorated tables, at the of 
square groups of Begonias, and in the ‘mid 
or centre, decorated tables of fruit, with 
main exhibits of Grapes. The other half_ 
given up to flowers, including Sweet P 
Gladioli, vegetables with sundries at € 
end, except for a magnificent panoramic 
hibit of Lilies backed with Bamboos, la 
with centre beds of Begonias, Dahlias, 
Gunneras. As this exhibit of the Edinbt 
Parks Department was partly under the rm 
way, it was lit up with electric lights, hi 
the panoramic effect. It called forth bu 
of admiration from all the visitors. At 
end Laird and Dickson had laid out a 4o- 
length of rockwork, most tastefully and 
rectly and beautifully planted, amongst w 
Astilbe chinensis pumila, 10 inches high, | 
dainty Rose flowers, arrested the attentio 
once. Next to this Peed and Son arrat 
a magnificent 40-foot group of Palms, Li 
Hydrangeas, Caladiums, Crotons, Drace# 
and Gloxinias. 

The leading Scottish firm of Dobbie 
Co. had a four-tier staging, 80 feet long 
Dahlias, with a smaller exhibit of Roses, 

Isaac House and Son showed their fan 
Scabious in fine fettle, with the pink vari 
making conspicuous and pleasing variat 
with the many shades of lovely blues. — 

John Downie, of Edinburgh, the ori 
tor of the famous John Downie Crab A 
grouped a magnificent display of Lilies 
herbaceous border flowers. 

Here in Scotland the amateur beats 
professional generally. Considering the 
latitude, the bleak cold district of the n 
east coast, and the sunless summer, t 
up such a record flower show shows 
Scotland is worthily maintaining the pre 
of British horticulture, and is always it 
forefront. The organisation is one of 
most marvellous. At 10 a.m. the day b 
the show the Waverley Market was et 
At 10 a.m. exactly 24 hours after ever 
hibit was in its place and ready fot 
judges. During preparation the activity 
intensely maintained at high pressure 
not a single—even minor—hitch ocev 
The officials and organisation of the R.C, 
need no praise other than the bare fact s 
above; but they do deserve a very larg 
crease in their membership. C. A. 


The Potato crop 


Except in a few districts where the 
has been retarded owing to the heavy ra 
the lifting of Potatoes was nearing” 
pletion at the end of October. As was 
cipated the crop generally is good both | 
gards quality and quantity. The cro} 
for the most part been clamped in goo¢ 
dition. Over average crops are fore( 
in all divisions of the country, the best 
being obtained in the north-eastern cou 
where the yield is estimated-at 75 tof 
acre, or nearly 1 ton per acre above the 
age of the 10 years 1918-1927. Ove 
whole of England and Wales the yiel 
acre is estimated at about 6% tons per 
or 2 ton above the 10 years’ average. 
estimated total production of 3,333, 
is 278,000 tons more than the 1927 cro 
178,000 tons above the 10 years’ avera 
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Gold Medallists of all leading Horticultural Societies. Awarded 115 Gold Medals. 
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Write for Catalogues of 


BE PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ F 
E * HORTICULTURAL SALES - § 
s ©7, 68 Cheapside, London EC.2. Phone: City 3856 Bf 


ROBERT VEITCH & SON 


LIMITED 
offer 
MAGNOLIAS—A large Collection, 
CAMELLIAS—Specimen Plants 


py & HARDY PLANTS SEEDS 
. Our list of seeds harvested this season 


’ 


ey and many of them direct from their : AE IRE cE TEES TED Novelties, etc., 

4 native habitats will interest you, Post : RHODODENDRONS—Chinese and all other 
s free on application from : Classes, 
Evemnewasecs | CONNOISSEURS| | 22°"" 

Dh) . . . , . 5 and 

: Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery PLANTS TO SUIT ALL GARDENS 


Sharpthorne, East Grinstead Catalogues Free 


7 ‘ ° ° 
a —— | Grow Their Own Fruit | | royaL Nursery, EXETER 
“¢ 


No garden is too small for a few Cordon 


APPLES or PEARS, and no fruit is so 4 
well flavoured as that which is grown and { H EA ; S 
properly ripened at home. : 


You will get better 
value in 


Send for our descriptive Catalogue G.I 1, 120 acres 
which contains a select List of the best 
; O R 1 I Cc U L T U R A i varieties and also special Lists of Cordons TRE ES AND SH RU BS 


and extra size fruiting bushes. : 
This Catalogue also contains a List of the Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
choicest ROSES, of which we offer large Plants, ete. 
stocks. 


Catalogue G.I. 2 describes oy ORNA- COM E AND S E E 


MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 2 
CLIMBERS. or obtain catalogues 


Catalogue G.I 3 is an interesting and 3 ee 
instructive list of ALPINES and HARDY ey Sciup. to-date 


FLOWERS. {||| Landscape Gardening 


Flower Growing is Pleasant and Profitable 


_ from 
The Premier Glass firm in England 


™ NEWTON ‘2ét0%: 
23, CHARLES ST., HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON, E.C. 1 


Telegrams: Soleplate Smith, London . 
Phone: Holborn 2651 (6 lines) 


Prompt deliveries of 


oat oz. HORTICULTURAL SHEET GLASS 
N 200 ft. boxes (one size in each box). F.O.R. 
Ondon. 10°in. wide; 12-16 in. wide; 18 in. wide. 
i Vers 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. J. CHEAL « SONS, ta, 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX | | Crawley, Sussex 


They have the guarantee of fair treatment to our clients for which the house of BLOM 
; is famous throughout the world. 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 15-16, Camomile Street, London, E.C. 3 
or to WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND FOR EFHREE LIisT 


AMATEUR SEED FRAMES 
These Frames are very useful for pre- 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
£ stic SUMMER“ ere are made of topenee ang arpa boards 
“ a yeae and very warm. ‘The is hung at 
rom 2660 RU ¥ back and can be opened to different peo Glazed 21-0z. 
uatit POLES from 4/6 per doz. HOUSES glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. 


Usual price, 13/6. Reduced Price, 10/- 
CARDEN FRAMES 
from £1 2 9 


CARDEN EDCING 


: U 1 ce 5/- per 100 ft. 

Plain, in se Reduce uced Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 
dau rice per 1 

Treated, Usual pricy ’Gduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


RUSTIC FENCING from aS per 8 ft- eae 


RKKARRF 
D 0% 
eK OE 0 


AP, ROUND 

ry TOP CARDEN 

By By Rustic SS LicnTs INCINERATOR 

ae: ” from 3/= “i i rH dy of In- 
RL RA from 9/6 CARDEN SHEDS _BANK POULTRY HOUSE cinerator is aised-onserong iron feet, ensuring 


perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market. 


Usual price .. .. .. 16/6 each. 
Reduced Price .. 12/6 each. 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/- 


from £3 10 6 ee setat Le Py 8 


GARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
fom 20/- from zat: 


SPAN ROOF CROWING a ape 
OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 
on 26 ab 0 frommRG IS 0 


Po Height 8 tt. Usual Reduced 4 


Price Price 


5ftpath.. .. 1/6 10/ 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


A. TURRELL & ae (Dept. G1), FOREST HILL, S.E. 23 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 
*Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 


GARDENS and DESIGN 


J. C. SHEPHERD and G. AY JELEIGOE 63s, net 


With the aid of over one hundred beautiful drawings and photographs of famous gardens, old and 
new, explains the problems of garden design and the influence of such different factors as climate, 
soil, landscape, and history. 


‘All who love a garden might read these pages and ponder them.’’—Journal of the Royal Horticultural Soctety. 


‘‘A very thoughtful and stimulating work.’’—Liverpool Post. | 


| = TTALIAN GARDENS of the RENAISSANCE. 


J.-C. SHEPHER DiandsG.> A: JELEICOE 5 guineas net, 


Provides unfailing delight and assistance to all who are interested in the planning of gardens, and in 
the wonderful gardens of Italy. 


_ ‘Many magnificent examples of Italian palaces and villas and their gardens are admirably described and illustrated in 
this handsome book.’’—Morning Post. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


Published by BENN Brorurrs Lrp., at their Offices, Ponyeate House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Printed by the CHANCERY LANE PRINTING Works, LtD., 
Plough Coyrt, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. : 
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FLOWERS « FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


L.—No. 2594 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
ed at the General Post Office as a News- 
aper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Street, London, H.C. 4. 


rT ns 


R’'S GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.—The 


nest sorts for Pots, Bowls, Exhibition, Flower Borders, 
naturalise. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


RR’S HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


- OROCUSES, IRISES, etc.; for Pots, Bowls, and Flower 
s, etc. Finest quality. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


RS HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines: 
ock Plants, Wall Shrubs, and Climbers, for Autumn 
g. Descriptge Catalogue free. — BARR & SONS, 
and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


BBIE’S FAMOUS SCOTCH ROSES AND 
Hardy Plants for Autumn Planting. Catalogues free on 
ee ees ING ILLUSTRATED. — DOBBIE & CO., 
Edinburgh. 


— 


fHS CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 
AZONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
ilnotes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
st free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
oral Farms, Wisbech. 


YARD’S FRUIT TREES.—We have a 


00d stock of Large Fruiting Cordons, Espaliers, and Fan 

ch will bear fruit at once, and we shall be pleased to 
list to intending planters—GEORGE BUNYARD & 
D., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


RE SINGLE PONIES, strong roots, 


plant them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
FORD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


‘S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
GETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


48 SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 


| destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 


‘S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
‘8S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham, 


STIC LARCH POLES, posts, fencing rails, 


her round or sawn square; all sizes supplied direct from 
tions; prices' dety competition. — Apply JOHN 
Marwood, Devon. 


PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


WTO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
rbalist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. Established 1879. 


TS for’ Borders, Frames, and Pots. 


ndid clumps in 26 varieties, list free. Singles—Princess 
Admiral Avellan, Semperflorens. Doubles—Marie 
jueen Mary. 7s. 6d. dozen. Pink Cceur d’Alsace, 10s. 
Hy complete guide to Violet culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLI- 
Sturmer, Haverhill. Estd. 200 years. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
1 ONS— pookrr AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE, 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

3 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Oranleigh, Surrey. 


BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free, 
‘ON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


‘and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


mental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
, Tron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
d Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
encing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 

& PAUL, LTD., Norwich, 


Saturday, November 24, 1928 


ATERER’S GARDEN GUIDES.—We issue 


the following beautifully illustrated catalogues full of cul- 
tural notes :—Herbaceous and Alpine Plants ; Guaranteed British 
grown Roses and Fruit Trees; Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Orna- 
mental, flowering and Evergreen Shrubs magnificent in, flower, 
foliage, and berry, also hedgemaking and screening shrubs: 


Bulbs for planting and naturalising. We shall be glad to sendy 


any of these post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. ; 


XY, 
UNCAN TUCKER (TOTTENHAWY LTD,» 


Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, Winter Gatdens, 
Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 
RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTI 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. AN 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, DahMas, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


EEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 


finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue.—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 


| 2 ALPINE VioLas, each distinct, including 


Jersey Gem, Lord Nelson, Red Admiral, Mrs. Holt 
(A.M. Manchester, 1928), for 5s. 12 Veronicas, 6 shrubby and 6 
prostrate types, each distinctly labelled, for 5s. 12 Saxifrages, 6 
aizoon and 6 mossy varieties, including a. Englandia, a. Coch- 
learis Kingii, Miss Wilmott, Red Admiral, for 5s.-HOLT, 
F.R.H.S., Grove Lane Nursery, Timperley, Cheshire. 


REODODENDRONE, 200 sorts, budded, choice 

hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 
Stocks. Catalogues free. — FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


PECIAL OFFER of Cineraria maxima and 


Polyantha, Primula sinensis, Malacoides obconica gigantea, 
and Kewensis yellow, all 2s. 6d. dozen. 2 dozen assorted, 4s. 6d. 
free. _Primroses, mixed, including red and blue, 2s. — A, 
KOERING, 91, Kilmorie Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 


RICE Lists of strong, healthy, well grown 


fruit trees. Apply—HUGH REAM, Tree Grower, Friday- 
bridge, Wisbech. 


ENTIANA VERNA. 12 clumps 6s., free; 


6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 5s; 6 Osmunda regalis, 4s.— 
OKELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland: - 7 


| emi dee double mauve, white, 3s. 6d. 


doz. Schizostylis Coccinea, 3s. 6d. 50, free.—-CARAHER, 
Cardistown, Ardee, Ireland. 


Doe Dee CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 
varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 
from 25s. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


Pee ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORKS, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 
Ve STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 

and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 


steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


‘,QUTTON’ 


wv 


TWOPENCE 


SONS INIMITABLE BEDDING TULIPS 


for flowering simultaneously. 


sy Pe Rar. ed Bg Early. 
as 3 1te, ite. 
? Rose Pink. Yellow. 
cs Yellow. Crimson. 
* Orange, Scarlet. 
is) Scarlet. ; Pink and White. 
a 2 Pink and,White. Purple 


\r : Lilac (Mauve), 
O, ee per 100, 21s.; per dozen, 3s. 
SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading, 


{,ACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 


P «Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 


Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 
UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return. — GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE now 
ready, containing list of 630 varieties including latest 
Novelties.—J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


HAW MOULD, icon Onlenwoodland.: aitted, 


fine, centuries old. Owt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 


for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 


hampton. 
i! () () () () () WALLFLOWERS, dwarf, bushy, 

9 transplanted plants, B. Red, G. Yellow, 
Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 
Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose Dame, Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 
50 2s. 6d., 100 4s. 6d., 200 8s. 6d., 500 21s., all free—-SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


l () () () () () EVERGREEN PRIVET, just the 

9 thing for making a hedge quickly, well- 
rooted plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 50 3s., 100 5s, 6d., 500 22s, 6d. 
1,000 42s. 6d., carr. paid.—LEIGH, as above. 


1 oem FOR EVER positively by only once 
planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep.—_ WEBSTER’S, Kilsby, Rugby. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


va 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone, 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries: Hipperholme. Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—‘ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gall., cans extra, ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 Ib. tins. 4s,, post free ; 14 Ib. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 
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FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TENDERS 


Wipece ene Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 ewt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton's, Chalfont S. Giles. 


(\ARDEN LIME (Caustic), 4s. 6d. cwt., carr. 
JX paid. Special rates_large quantities. — LONGDOWN 
LIME WORKS, Dept. G., Epsom. Telephone: 740. 


GRASS SEED. 
HE Commissioners of His Majesty's Works, 


etc., are prepared to receive Tenders from lla.m. on Friday, 
7th December, 1928, for the supply of Grass Seed to the Royal 
Parks. 
Forms for Tender, etc., may be obtained on application to the 
Contracts Branch, 
London, 8. W. 1. 


USSIAN MATS, 7 x 38 ft., 138. doz. 
Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 44ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 


Canvas Mats, etc. Lists Free—N. E. BLAKE & Co., 54, 
Minster Street, Reading. 


HEN CATERPILLARS eat vegetables you 
suffer dead loss. If your Fur Rabbits eat them you make 

a handsome profit out of their pelts. It’s easy and costs little to 
start. Read my book,‘* Fur Rabbits for Profit,” post free 1s.—E. 
BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


( AK LEAF MOULD (100 years lay), sifted, 
3s. cwt., sacks 6d. ; 40s. ton; sample 2d.—F. PLUCK, Dod- 
nash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


YOAL, COKE, AND ANTHRACITE.—Trucks 
to any! Station or delivered coal store. Make sure of 
supplies at following Low Prices for Winter. Delivered any time 
up to March, 1929.__Buckle’s Hand Picked House Coal, 21s. per ton 
at pit; Large ANTHRACITE, 22s. 6d. ; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
ld in,-by 2}in., 22s. 3d, ;.Buckle’s Furnace COKE (as supplied to 
the King), LARGE COKE, 16s. 3d.; COKE NUTS, lin. by 2in., 
18s. CURRENT PRICES 1s. per ton less. — BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


BULBS 
7 ARCISSUS BULBS.—Emperor, 3s. ; Golden 
Spur, ls. 9d.; King Alfred, 5s. 64. Mme. de Graaff, 3s. ; 

Mrs. Thomson, 2s. 3d. ; Paper White, 1s. 9d.—all per doz. All 


extra large mother bulbs. Carr. Pd., c.w.o.—PERKINS & SON, 
Seedsmen, etc., The Quay, Bideford. 


HITE MARTAGON LILIES, flowering 

bulbs, 2s. each, 20s. per doz. Sparaxis (Dierama pul- 

chella), mixed colours, 6s. per doz. Schizostylis Coccinea, 2s. 6d. 
per doz.—H UTCHINSON, Castle Lough, Nenagh, Ireland. 


PLANTS, &e. 


OSES (STANDARDS) from 2s. 3d. each. 

Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 

thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s.doz—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.I.), Surrey. 


[OST EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 


stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Golden Privet, Euonymus, Scotch 
Spruce (Douglas), Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Silver Privet, 
Arbor Vits, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 
2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 48. 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz.; Gooseberries, Currants 
(Giant Black, Red), 3s. doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, mixed, 4s. ; 
12 Evergreen Shrubs, mixed, 4s.; 12 Trees, showy, 5 ft., 5s. ; 12 
Laurels, Evergreen, 2s. 6d.; 12 Poplars, pyramidal screens, 4s. ; 
12 Climbers, mixed, 3s.; 12 Roses, bush, mixed, 5s. ; 6 Roses, 
climbing, white, yellow, pink, red, 3s. ; 12 Polyantha, dwarf Roses, 
mixed, 4s.; 2 Sweet Briar, 4 Broom, 4Gorse, 2s. ; 12 Lavender, 2s.; 
50 Wallflowers, 1s.; Apples, Plums, Pears, 3 year, 2s. each. 
Carriage 1s. 6d. extra. Catalogue free. Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Bushes. — BE. GAYE, Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


OCKERY PLANTS, 25 for 5s., 20 good 
) varieties. Border plants, 25 for 6s. 6d. Carriage paid. 
—APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterboro. 


QcoTcH Seed Potatoes. —Sharp’s Express, 


15s. 6d, ewt., paid, 100 miles. BENSON, Seedsman, Charfield 


Res cee young, prolific, Pyne’s Royal, 
7s. 100. Also 2-year Loganberries, 7s. dozen. Cash.—C. 
BURMAN, Elm, Wisbech. 


[TIMALAYAN ORCHIDS.—12 grand _ sorts, 


26s.; 6 sorts Cymbidiums, 22s. ; 12 sorts Dendrobes, 36s. ; 
all paid, Orchid Bulb lists freee—-CHANDRA NURSERY, 
P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim, Bengal, India. 


UPRESSUS MACROCARPA, strong seed- 


lings, 2s. 12, 68.50. New seed, packets, 1s., 2s. 6d. Carriage 
paid.—_CLARK, Nurseries, Mersham, Kent. 


HLOX, Elizabeth Campbell, Primula Denticulata, 


species. New and rare Hybrids, etc. 60 page illustrated 
catalogue, full of useful information, free—GILL, Nurserymen, 
Falmouth. 


WANTED 


ANTED.—Good, sound, English Horseradish, 
—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 
Waster: —Small or large quantity Musk 
(Mimulus Moschatus), single and double. Please offer.— 
Box 671, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 154, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ARDENER seeks sit. ; life experience inside 


and out; good refs.; married, no children,—E. PIKE 
Garden Cottage, Woburn Chase, Addlestone. ‘ 


gO OR ata 233, seeks situation, inside 
and out; bothy; duty; 5 years’ experience.—A. MAYN 
Depot, Upton-on-Severn, Worcs. ABD, 


Scale of Charges for 
Small Prepaid Advertisements 


1/- per Line 


Write for Special Quotations for 13 and 26 
Insertions, 


Remittance MUST accompany order 


Where 


can I obtain? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 


exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 

the garden — probably recom- 

mended or seen elsewhere—is 

easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “GI.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all 
aspects of gardening that shall 


prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 
The Manager, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 


House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


Bouverie 


—}-_ _~- - ——— 


H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, _ 


November 24, 1! 


Do the lawn no 


TREATMENT that will 
move the weeds, and at 
same time feed the fine gras 


.this is all the lawn wants now 


make it perfect next year. . 

safety and certainty, use XL A 

Lawn Sand—or the cheaper 

Of all nurserymen, seedsmen, 
florists. 


XL ALL LAWN SAND 


Al LAWN SAND 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, §$ 


R.568. 


For our latest Offers and Catalog 


write to— 


‘The JERSEY NURSERII 
(Late LE CORNU) 


QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSE 


The Oldest Nursery in the Channel Islands 
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? ALSTROMERIA 
SALTER gee 


Now is the time to plant our ne 
Alstromerias which caused such a se 
sation at the R.H.S. Show @# 
summer. Magnificent for table decc 
ation and vases, they also provide | 
almost tropical effect in the gard 
from end of June onwards with thi 
wonderful colouring ranging throu 
apricot, terra cotta, cerise, salmon-pir 
and blood-red. 


ALSTROMERIA 
SALTERI 


In mixed colours ‘only, 15/- a doze: 
PERFECTLY HARDY. 


Send also for our Gladiolus and Genei 
List. | 


FOSTER-MELLIAR GARDEN 
BUDE, CORNWALL | 
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CLAY & SON, 


~ CLAY’S 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— . “| 

7 Ibs., 3/63 14 Ibs., 6/=; 28 lbs., 10/—; 56 lbs., 18/=; 112 lbs., 52/~. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except. TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genwineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


ovA¥5 
oy LONDON 
« y 


TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15, 


Or, if unable to 


wember 24, 1928 
GOLD 


WINDER’S MEDAL 
ow ROSES 


‘ollowing Roses sent carriage paid and packing free 
for cash with order :— : 


2 Bush for 10/6 6 Bush for 6/- 
} Standards for 15/6 3 Standards for 8/6 
‘Betty Uprichard | Golden Emblem 


_ Shot Silk Independence Day 
- Earl Haig Mrs. H. Morse 
Daily Mail Lady Hillingdon 


9 Etoile de Holland Los Angeles 
- Gen. McArthur Miss’ Willmott 


Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Catalogue Sent Post Free 


HE NURSERIES, Lingwood, Nr. Norwich 


LILIUMS 


_ Autumn and Spring Planting 
Lilium Seed Daffodil Seed 
New Catalogue for 1928-29 now ready 
j Post Free on request 
BONE & CoO., 
172, Easter Road, Edinburgh 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


New Perpetual Giant 


YELLOW RASPBERRY 
LORD LAMBOURNE 


A seedling from Lloyd George. This is a 

magnificent new Perpetual Fruiting variety 

producing enormous yellow fruits, which are 
very sweet and a delicious flavour. 


Strong Fruiting .Canes for planting now. 
2/6 each, 25/- per doz. 


Princess May Violet, 20/- per doz., carr. paid. 


J. J. KETTLE, F.R.H,S., Corfe Mullen, 
WIMBORNE, DORSET 


THE R.H.S. HAVE JUST GIVEN ME 3 MORE A.M.s FOR NEW 


ERNEST BALLARD 


A ; Seer Each 
lyssum saxatile citrinum, sulphur 

} 

| 

| 


yellow at So she med de 
_ Aubrietia gloriosa, rose pink... ceili liiG 
Campanula Carpatica White Star, 
large white..” Sate ks sii, ee). 
Ceratostigma plumbaginioides, deep 
cobalt blue we aie seer bel 
_ Cistus Algarvense, yellow black spots 1/- 
| Dianthus neglectus, cherry carmine :.. I/-' 
| Tiypericum fragile prostrata, bright 
yellow eh ibe 9d) 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON 


© ALPINES 


200 acres of Stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental. Trees and Shrubs, H erbaceous, 
Alpine, and Climbing Plants. ; 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 
4 31 AWARDS OF MERIT 


FOR NEW VARIETIES ALL RAISED BY 
COLWALL 


MALVERN 


A Collection 


for colour 
; Each 
Linum narbonense, deep blue a Od 
Lychnis Lagascoe, bright rose eed. 
Phlox grandiflora, bright pink wee, OG: 
Sedum spathulatum purpureum, yellow 
flowers with red foliage ... eg WI 
Silene Alpestris, pure white ... Seale Eels 
Saxifrage Diana (new) large pur 
white soe sy oe eee es 
Veronica Trehane,. light blue, golden 
foliage Ve 9d. 


Viola Lassie (new) hybrid lovely blue I/- 


‘WOKING - SURREY 


We can offer some very 


mice Flowering Cherries as 
bushes of the following 
varieties :—Yoshino, J. H. 
Veitch, Hisakura, at 7/6 
each, 

As one year bush trees 
we can offer: — Serrulata, 
Yukon, Subhirtella autumn- 
alis, Piloiscula, Ojt Mirjako, 
Hisakura, Alba fimbriata, 
Avium plena, Yoshino, and 
J. H, Veitch, each 3/6. 


George Bunyard & Oo., Litd., 
The Royal Nurseries, 


Maidstone Est. 


GREAT 7 DAYS’ SALE 


50 Acres of Fruit Trees, Bushes, Roses, 


Plants, etc. Must be cleared. 


Standard Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 

Damsons, any names you wish, 2/- each, to 

truit next year. Bush Apples, Pears, Plums, 

Cherries, Damsons, any names you wish, 1/3 
each to fruit next year. 


ROSES—LOVELY ROSES 


BUSH ROSES. Crimson Emblem, Druschki, Golden 
Ophelia, H. Dickson, Testout, Shot Silk, Chatenay, 
America, Madame Herriot, Old Cold, Sensation, Sun- 
burst. or any names you wish, 5/6 dozen, 3/= half dozen. 
STANDARD ROSES of all above sorts and 100 other 
names, 1/6 each. CLIMBING ROSES, American Pillar, 
Crimson Rambler, Coldfinch, Hiawatha, White 
Dorothy, Pink Pearl, Shower of Gold, Double Crimson, 
Paul’s Scarlet,and many other sorts, 5/6 doz., 3/= half doz. 
GIVEN FREE 12 cholce dcuble mixed Carnations 
* with all Rose orders of 5/6 & over. 
BULBS 2 Hyacinths, 6d.; 18 Tulips (mixed), 6d. ; 24 Iris 
* (mixed), 6d.; 12 Anemones, St. Brigid (mixed), 
6d. ; 25 Narciss, (mixed), 6d. ; 25 Daffs. (mixed), 6d.; 25 Ixias 
(mised), 6d. ; 12 Ranunculus (mixed), 6d. ; 25 Crocus (mixed), 
6d. ; 25 Snowdrops, 6d. 
PLANTS 12 Giant Pansies (mixed), 6d.; 12 Carnations 
- (double, mixed), 6d,; 12 Sweet Williams 
(mixed). 6d.; 12 B. Red Wallflowers, 6d.; 12 Canterbury 
Bells, 6d.; 12 Lupins (mixed), 6d.; 12 Hardy Chrysanths., 
6d.; 12 Gaillardia, 6d.; 12 Coreopsis, 6d.; 6 Phlox, 6d.; 
2 Ponies, 6d. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, ° °°", 325 2/6 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS, ° ™*°** [oS 3/- 


Lilacs, 94. each; Laburnums, 1/-; Poplars, 1/-; Limes, 1/- ; 
Beech Trees, 1/-; Flowering Currants, 1/-; Flowering 
Almonds, 1/-; Spruce Firs, 1/-; Mountain Ash, 1/-; Peach 
Trees, 2/6; Apricots, 2/6; Green Privet, 3 feet, 1/9 dozen; 
Raspberries, 1/6 dozen; Red or Black Currants, 3/- dozen; 


Gooseberries, 3/- dozen ; Loganberries, EE 
= Lia tR bf 
I O/ COLLECTION I O/ 


1 APPLE, Cooking ; 1 APPLE, Dessert ; 1 PLUM, Victoria ; 
1 PLUM, Monarch; 1 PEAR, William; 1 PEAR, Comice ; 
1 CHERRY, Blackheart; 1 CHERRY, Whiteheart; 6 
GOOSEBERRIES; 12 RASPBERRIES. 
GIVEN FREE —6 Giant Black Currants. 
The whole lot of strong trees to fruit next season, Well 
packed. Carriage Paid. 10/-. 


ALL WELL PACKED AND ALL ORDERS CARRIACE PAID 


LION NURSERIES 


BEXLEY HEATH - - ~= KENT 


1V 


Po LYaANTEVUS 


for Autumn planting. Seed for present sowing 
from those who specialise. 


Price List and particulars from— 
JOHN & A. H. CROOK 
Jordans, nr. Beacor.sfield, Bucks. 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 


Non-caustic ; no smell; 
kills the roots; superior 
to arsenical compounds. 


TINS, 1/+ 2/- 3/6 6/6 12/- 27/6 
for 4, 123 25 50 100 250¢ls. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE 
RoyaLt HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The DOWNER LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


The old World’s dower 
The new World’s flower 


Apply for Lists, 
18/- doz. mixed colours 


Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester 


et 


4 


) Simply light 
and walk away 


The Original Fumigating Shreds. Re 
fuse Substitutes, they are never the 
same. Eac 
No. 1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Oubic Ft. 6/- 
No. 2 do. 10,000 0. 

No. 3 do. 1,000 
No. 4 do. 2,500 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Seedsmen. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


———— ee 
KILLS INSECTS 


VAPORIT IN THE 8sOIL 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL OO., LTD., 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


79, Queen 


SITUATIONS 
VACANT & WANTED 


Advertisements are accepted in this 
section on the following terms :— 


2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), and 
6d. for each succeeding line. 


Three insertions for the price of - two. 
Cash must accompany order. 


“TI am pleased to inform you that, 
through the advertisement in your paper, 
I have now got suited.’'"—E. W, (Bunting- 
ford). 


“T am glad to inform you I have 
secured a situation as Head Gardener 
to , through my advertisement in 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’ =A. T. (Pem- 
bridge). 


TO SECURE 
The Position for the Gardener 


aie Gardener for the Position 


Use the pages of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


enorienoe E Micanis 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
* HORTICULTURAL SALES 

67, 68 Cheapside, London ELl.2. Phone: City 3856 


NAMING FRUIT 


When sending any fruit for naming, it is ad- 
visable to forward several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same variety. This 
greatly assists in determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. 


Larger quantities pro rata. 


GODDARD & WARREN 


__'Phone: RopNeEY 3318. 


/ 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST, POST F 
Oe i . SN 
ir 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from 
£5 0 0 Br 12 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Applia 
of every description, 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W 


FOR. EVER 
REQUIREM 


ALL MAKES OF. BOILERS & HEATING G 
) MEEFALL "227"°68/6 
‘ents < PRICE’ LISTS-. FREE 
: State size “of “Greenhouse , Garag 


12 HOURS. STOVE ;SYNDICATE 


CENTRAL AND DOMESTIC BOILER WOR 


258, Vauxhall Bridge ‘Road. S. 


BOILERS « HEATING SETS: 
bens: with 


Prices. 
— 


The ABC: 
“) APPARATUS. 


ARE HERE! 
and prices are much reduced 
We have taken delivery of a large quantity of 
FIRST GRADE MATS 


Size 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 ins. Size 9 ft. by 4 ft. 6 ins. 
Per doz. bs a3 15/- a. ook 20/- 
Bale of 60 cot £3 10s. S apis .. £4 108 
2 Bales of 60 ... £6 10s. . £8 10s 


Cash with order. Carriage paid, 


, 24, East Street, Walworth, 
; LONDON, S.E. 17 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to eny size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 

All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchanta, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x 1% In. with rustiess wires, 

12 In., 2/3 doz.37 In., 2/= doz.; 14 X 11. 6 In. wires, 1/6 doz. 

WATERPROOFINK, 9d. and7id. hott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 

VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 103d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.HLS. at Wisley. 


THE EFFICIENT 
WINTER WASH 


Will clear your trees of hibernating pests and eggs during 
the dormant period. Start the new year with clean, 
healthy plants, 

Obtainable from all Seedsmen, ete. 

Any queries gladly answered on application to— 


GEO. MONRO, LTD., WALTHAM CROSS 


The “CRAB” 
AEDGE TRIMMER 


“ Orabbing ” a hedge 
means Time, Money, 
and Drudgery aaved. 
Speolal Features: 
Guiding Board. 14 
powerful claws. No 
pushing away of soft 
growth. Pain-provok- 
ing shocks obliterated 


Gates) 18/6 
C.W.O. or C.0.D. 


Aster House, 
04, Aldwyoh, 
London, W.6.2 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


Send Sor Tiwst. ‘Leaylet 


JOH. HANSEN, 


EFFECTIVE & . 
ECONOMICAL 


WRITE for LIST. 


fates THOS.W.ROBINSON Ly 


OENNIS PARK STOURBRIDG 


THOS w.RogiN 
OEnnIs wane 
SToun sage 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATE 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISER! 


Ml fiity GiZ4/) 


GARDEN MANU! 


‘“ MERRY” Garden Manure is an orga. 


manure for general purposes. It repl’ 
ishes the soil with the Phosphates, Pota 
Nitrogen, and other foods that have bi 
taken up by the growing plants during — 
year. Suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Ve 
tables. Apply at the rate of 2 to3 ozs. per 
yard and digin. Gives remarkable resu 


A User’s Report: 

‘61 have had excellent results,’’ wi 
W. F. H., Haverfordwest, ‘‘ Runner Beans, 
inches fong when picked, not select 
.». Parsnips, 3 ft. 2 inches... © 
rots, 2 ft. Vins. ... The Peaswt 
excellent; 12 Peas to the pod. 7 
results have been magnificent.’’ | 
14 Ibs., 3/9; 28 Ibs., 6/65 56 Ibs., 12/-; 1 cwt., ‘ 

From Seedsmen, Florists, etc., or car 
pd. from the Makers for cash with orde, 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL & Mé 
CO., LTD., (Dept. C), Briton Ferry. (Est. 
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EVER 


Prins’s Famous Collection of 


OLD MEDAL 
TULIPS 


TULIPS, in 5 named 
varieties .. aS ap at 


TULIPS in 10 
varieties ... 


DARWIN TULIPS, mixed, 5/- per 100. 
Prins’s Unique 


DAFFODILS & NARCISSI 


eare the first to offer a Collection of 10 of the finest and 
est varieties of Narcissiand Daffodils at a most reasonable 
ice. Being large growers ourselves, and the biggest sellers 
Daffs., we are able to make this offer. Only available 
r buyers of other bulbs in this advt., or for customers 
0 already have placed their orders with us at an earlier 


DAFFS. and NARCISSI, in 5 10 [- 
named varieties, for ... » 
500 for 19/- 


DAFFODILS 


'rimceps, golden yellow trumpet, primrose petals very 
— early, 1/= per dozen ; 5/- per 100. 

et Ornatus, the finest pure white petals, with bright 
_ red cup, which shows up magnificently when bedded out 
in groups or borders. Excellent for forcing and pot 
culture. 9d. dozen; 5/- per 100. 

rri Conspicuus, heautiful soft yellow perianth, short 
Ta edged orange scarlet,ideal for out- and indoor culture. 
9d. dozen ; 5/- per 100. 

ouble Van Sion (Telamonius Plenus), the double huge 
Rose-shaped flowers, Freely produced, the most perfect 
flowers for bedding and in groups, excellent for pot 
eulture. 9d. dozen ; 5/= per 100. 

uble Campernelle, magnificent double golden yellow, 
ost deliciously scented and very free flowering. 1/- 
lozen ; 6/+ per 100. 

jampernelle Regulosus, single golden yellow, very 
_ sweet verfume. Very decorative and most free flower- 
_ ing. 1/* dozen; 6/= per 100. 

er-white Narcissus, the best for pot culture. If 
tted now will flower at Christmas when placed in a 
oderately heated room in the beginning of December, 
where they will produce an abundance of flowers. 1/6 
per dozen; 10/= per 100. 


_ PRINS’S GIANT DOUBLE 
i DAFFODILS 


‘double huge Rose-shaped flowers, freely produced, are 
the most perfect flowers for bedding and in groups, 
xcellent for pot culture. Top-size Bulbs, 1/- dozen; 
100, First size, 9@. dozen; 5/= 100. 


Prins’s Special Mixture of 


_ DAFFODILS & NARCISSI 


rand mixture of all types and colours, suitable for 
in odd corners in the garden, also a magnificent mix- 
or cut flowers. 1/= dozen; 6/= 100; 50/= 1,000. 


ILLAS (Squills). Bluebells. 


Our Latest Introductions. 


mibous plants give so much satisfaction as the Wood 

8, or commonly known as Bluebells. They grow in 
arden soil, and underneath trees and in woods where 
lly nothing else will grow. 1/= dozen; 7/* 100. 


LILIUMS 


iim Kikak, magnificent large flowers, delightful 
yellow orange colour. 2/6 per dozen. 
m Splendens, very fine flowers. 3/6 per dozen. 
um Erectum, without doubt one of the best Liliums 
existence. No garden should be without this Lily. 
B per dozen. 
m Tigrinum, the fine old Tiger Lily. 2/6 per dozen. 


10/- 
18/- 


named 


e8e are the earliest of the spring flowers, and are well- 

Wn favourites of every gardener on account of their 
it beauty. They will grow anywhere, and when once 

inted *hould be left: undisturbed for years. 

_AllExtra Selected Top-size Bulbs. 

le Snowdrops, extrafinevulbs. 1/- dozen; 5/= 100 ; 

45/= 1,000. 

i, one of the most beautifnl of all Snow drops; largest 

abs. 1/4 dozen ; 8/= 100; 75,=1,000. 

US, the largest and most decorative flower of all 

Wdrops; an extra novelty; leaves like G. Plicatus, 

ers like G. Elwesi. 1/4 dozen; 8/= 100 ; 75/- 1,600. 


_ Wisbech 316 


: Prins, Wisbech 
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panini 


ald 
BEAUTY 


We have made this collection so complete that it 
will provide you during the whole season with the 
most magnificent flowers. 

The entire Collection, 225 fully guaranteed 

Bulbs ror only 5/6, carriage paid. 

50 Irises *‘ The Imperator,” the best blue 
Iris in existence.. ae ae 


50 Magnificent Chionodoxa 


1/- 
30 Show Anemones of 9d. 
30 Beautiful Ranunculus ... 9d. 
25 Gold Medal Tulips 1/- 
15 Giant Narcissi a: yrs .. ods 
25 Ixias(The African Cornflowers)... 9d. 


The entire collection (225 bulbs) delivered 
carriage paid, 5/6. 


A full season’s supply of flowers in your garden. 


The above collection represents the finest selection 
of bulbs, and its value is really wonderful, as every 
bulb is fully guaranteed by us. 


EXHIBITION HYACINTHS 


Very scarce, specially selected for pot culture or growing 
in fibre. Top size Bulbs, 9d. each. In 12 distinct 
varieties. 


BEDDING HYACINTHS 


Fine second size bulbs in the following colours: pink. red, 
white, light blue, dark blue, ye'low. 5d. each; 5/* dczen. 


MINIATURE HYACINTHS 


Excellent for borders and pots, in pink, red, white, light 
and dark blue, yellow. All separately packed. 3/- dozen; 


20/- per 100. 


MUSCARIA HYACINTHS 
(Grape Hyacinths) 


These are very attractive in early spring with their dainty 
spikes, and are most decorative for borders, and planted in 
clumps they make a brilliant effect. 

Heavenly Blue, very bright and rich gentian-blue; 
splendid for massing and cut flowers. 10d. dozen ; 4/6 100; 
40/- 1,000 


TRITOMAS (Ked-hot Poker) 


We are the stockholders in England of a new race of 
superfine Tritomas, all new seedlings of the finest shades. 
This mixture includes several new shades, such as pure 
yellow and creamy white. 64. each ; 5/- per dozen plants. 


RANUNCULUS 


In the finest mixture of all colours, 10d. dozen; 


5 Sb ANEMONES 


Feu Superbe. 1/- dozen; 6/= 100; 55/- 1,000. 
Anemones, mixed, all colours. 1/* dozen; 6/= 100, 


HYACINTHUS CANDICANS 
(Galtonia) 


A fine decorative plant, 5-6 ft. high, beautiful white waxen 
bell-like flowers, 1/6 per dc zen; 8/= per 100. 


INCOMPARABLE SIR WATKIN 


The most favourite flower amongst the Narcissus, 1/6 per 
dozen ; 10/- per 100. 


ENGLISH IRIS 


Our magnificent special mixture of all the 
latest colours, 1/6 dozen; 7/= 100; 65/- 1,00 


PRINS’S GIANT NEW DUTCH 
IRISES 


Magnificent mixed, of all colours, the best mixture 
ever placed on the market. 9d. dozen; 3/- yer 100, 


SPANISH IRIS 


In finest mixed of all colours, 5d. dozen; 1/6 100. 


COLLECTION 
0/6 


} 
| 


| out it. 


V 


IGGEST BULB BARGAINS 


OFFERED—ALL GUARANTEED FINEST QUALITY 


WONDERFUL 
BARGAINS IN 
PLANTS, 
FRUIT TREES, 
VEGETABLES, etc. 

BRITISH 


GROWN ROSES 


Our Super Collection of 12 Fine Roses, including the well- 
known Betty Uprichard, the famous Etoile de Hol-. 


lande, the new Rose Shot Silk, 1 O/- per doz 


and two Climbing Roses. 


ASPARAGUS 


Connover’s Colossal, extra strong for forcing, 4/= per 
dozen ; 20/= per 100. 
Extra Selected, 2 years’ old, 3/= per dozen; 15/* per 100. 


SEAKALE 


For foreing, Extra strong roots, 
dozen ; 35/= per 100, 
Extra selected roots for planting, 3/6 per dozen; 25/= per 


| RHUBARB 


One of the most useful plants, 1/6 each; 15/= per dozen. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Sir Joseph Paxton, magnificent fruit, 1/- per dozen ; 
7T/- ner 100. 
The Laxton, excellent flavour, 1/* per dozen ; 7/= per 100. 


PRINS’S 
WONDERFUL LOGANBERRIES 


Excellent table fruit, 1/* each ; 10/- per dozen, 


POLYGONATUM (SOLOMON’S 
SEAL) 1/6 per dozen; 9/- per 100. 


GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA 


A splendid border plant, covered with small white flowers, 
1/6 per dezen; 10/- per 100. ° 


PRIMULA WANDA 


The briliant wine-colouied Primrose, 4. each; 3/- per 
dozen. 


NARCISSUS TRIANDRUS 
SNOWFLAKE 


This is one of the best Triandrus hybrids. Weare the entire 
stock holders of this fine variety. No gardenshould be with- 
1/6 per dozen ; 10/- per 100. 


GOLDEN PRIVET 


Home grown, 2-3 ft., 1/* each; 10/- 
3-4 ft., 1/6 each ; 15/ per dozen. 
book of 65 pages, the most com- 


: REE plete and descriptive in the Trade, 


post free upon request. 


ivory white, 5/- per 


per dozen. 


Prins’s Book ‘‘TULIPDOM,” a 


Orders up to 10/-, include 9d. for carriage ; from 10/- to 20/-, 1/-; orders over 20/-, CARRIAGE PaIp. 


H. PRINS, F.R.H.S. (Dept. 6.1), Wisbech, Cambs. 


Bankers: National 
Provineval Bank, 
Ltd., Wisbech 
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PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


ROSE TREES Finest Stock of 
Roses for Pillars, Decoration, Bedding 


Show, Pots, &c. Raiser of new pedigree 
J Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Roses. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 


ALPINE. 


& HARDY PLANTS SEEDS 


Our list of seeds harvested this season 


their 
Post 


and many of them direct from 
native habitats will interest you. 
free on application from 


W. E. Th. INGWERSEN, Ltd. 


Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery 
Sharpthorne, East Grinstead 


CHEALS’ 


120 acres 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
Plants, ete. 


COME anp SEE 


or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 


Landscape Gardening 
J. CHEAL « SONS, uta, 


Crawley, Sussex 


NANOS NEVA, 


The Perfect Surface 


for 


BS 


Carriage itv & Pathways 


EAN AEN, 


TSNZENXN AROMAS VASA 


RAVELITE 


WAT UWASAZWATMAIZAAIN 
(Regd. Trade Mark) 
NO MUD 
NO WEEDING 
NO ROLLING 
NO; SCOURING 
under stormwater 
In factan ADAMANT SURFACE 


with the pleasing and 
general appearance of 


PERFECT GRAVEL. 


Supplied and latd ‘by 


CHITTENDEN & SIMMONS, 
ETD, 
Bank Buildings, MAIDSTONE, Kent. 


SKAUSSVAIRNPA SIAR AOL Zi 


ee, OS II 


LLLLIRSIDTNP PAIL FING 


> 2s. ASS KEE ARREARS 


Nursery Produce 
in the Midlands. 
Catalogue post 
free on applica- 
tion; also list of 
Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants. 


FRUIT-TREES 
SHRUBS, etc. 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


Dept. C. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


and also details of 
Border Carnations, 
Perpetual Borders, 
Allwoodii, and the new 
Allwoodii Alpinus for 
present or future planting. 
SEs > 
Our strains are pre-eminent. 
at the following prices :— 
Perpetual Flowering Carnation (Green- 
house) 25 seeds 2/- 50 seeds 3/- 
Perpetual Border Carnation (Garden). 
12 seeds 1/- 25 seeds 2/- 50-seeds 3/6 
Allwoodii (Half Pink — Half Oarnation). 
25 seeds 1/6 50 seeds 2/6 
Allwoodii Alpinus (The new Rock Plant). 
25 seeds 1/6 50 seeds 2/6 


Order a packet 


The 
leading 
Carnation Ratsers and Specialists in the World 


Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 


P.S~ 


—Yor 2/+ post free we will send you an elegant 


sample coffret of Allwood’s Carnation Perfume 


nd Toilet requisites. 


Knap Hill Nursery Rhododendron Avenue has 
won the admiration of gardeners ior generations. 


HARDY 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and KREATHS 


in well rooted clean condition 


GOLDEN YEWS 
CEDRUS ATLANTICA GLAUCA 
r i AUREA 
EVERGREENS 


in large sizes safe to move 


LIMES, MAPLES CRIBS TING Ts, 
POPLARS) Etc: 


DEUTZIAS, VIBURNUMS 
PYRUS in varieties 


ALMONDS, THORNS, Etc. 


Inspection inviled 


ANTHONY WATERER 


Knap Hill Nursery 
Woking, Surrey 


(The only address.) 


SS ST 
f\ ‘t\ ¥ 
Ah) ence saree REM 
has ee ; for the Cool or Heated 
ym} S Greenhouse in 6 in. pots 
Yy \\\ Vij. © in bud. We have splen- 
NE AMC edn did stocks of all the 
Ly i t best varieties, and offer 
i 6 distinct varieties 24/= 
c AN 12 do. do. 45/s 
y Q CARRIAGE PAID. 
y/ Yi Nh Write for Catalogue 


We have a Choice and most Complete Selection of 
HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND ROSES 
Stout flowering Plants, 

Lists Free. 


J. SCOTT & CO., RoyaL NURSERIES, i 


MEKRIOTT, SOM 


ROBERT VEITCH & SON 


LIMITED 
offer 
MAGNOLIAS—A large Collection, 


CAMELLIAS—Specimen Plants, 
Novelties, etc., 


RHODODENDRONS— Chinese and all other 
Classes, 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS, 


and 
PLANTS TO SUIT ALL GARDENS 
Catalogues Free 


ROYAL NURSERY, EXETER 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums, 
Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No waiting! 


All orders executed © 
the same 


ay a8 
received, 


State quantity of 
each size required | 
and have Carriage 
Paid quotation or 
write for I lustrated 
rice List. | 


CONNOISSEURS 


Grow Their Own Fruit 


No garden is too small for a few Cordon 
APPLES or PEARS, and no fruit is so | 
well flavoured as that which is grown and | 

properly ripened at home. 


Send for our descriptive Catalogue G.I 1. 
which contains a select List of the best | 
varieties and also special Lists of Cordons 
and extra size fruiting bushes. 
This Catalogue also contains a List of the 
choicest ROSES, of which we offer large 
stocks. 


Catalogue G.I. 2 describes many ORNA- | 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
: CLIMBERS. | 


Catalogue G.I 3 is an interesting and | 
instructive list of ALPINES and HARDY | 
FLOWERS. 


Flower Growing is Pleasant and Profitabl. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


mag ———_—— | 
By Appointment | 
RSANKE! | 

’ P. I | 
Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM | 
VEER TELE ELLE EEDA LEI SE LE 
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[zepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”? 
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Rhododendron 


s and How to 


Grow Them 


Planting time—Suitable conditions and associations with other plants 


F all the shrubs grown in gardens the 
Rhododendron is one of the most 
gorgeously attractive. It has the merit 
evergreen -foliage, and so apart from its 
hly coloured flowers its mass of dark 
een foliage all the year round adds to the 
ective decoration of the garden. R. ponti- 
m is the commonest species, growing with 
sat luxuriance in shrubberies and woods, 
d reproducing itself freely from seed. For 
my years now specialists have been en- 
ed in the work of hybridising the species, 
h the result that they have produced, and 
> still producing, magnificent forms with 
fgeous large trusses of flowers of delight- 
and pleasing variations of rich colours. 
ose who live near enough to make a visit 
‘Kew Gardens should not forget to view 
! magnificent display of species and 
brids in the noted Rhododendton dell 
fing May and June. For wealth of beauty 
1 colour a more gorgeous sight it is im- 
sible to find. 
Many still think Rhododendrons are diffi- 
tshrubs to grow. This is not so, and the 
‘dier and commoner kinds will grow in 
fost any soil, provided it is free of chalk 
lime. To a very great extent they are 
own as under- 
wth in woodlands 
'game cover, and 
0 for providing a 
ich of colour in 
y and June. Bold 
sses are often to 
seen in large 
vate. gardens, and 
also extensively 
wn in shrubberies. 
na suitable soil in 
fm districts they 
Ww into immense 
hes, reproducing 
mselves freely 
m seed. Although 
y do not mind 
de they flower 
fe profusely in full 


of the choice 
ids these should 
beds on _ the 
fn, and if grown 
association with 
‘‘duous Azaleas, 
‘Mias, Andro- 
las, and Lilies, 
i delight in peat, a 
Meeeffect is ~ ob- 
id But even 
Ne will thrive in 
J, light, or even 


medium loam, but undoubtedly they do 
better in a mixture of loam, peat, and leaf- 
soil. Beautiful varieties, like Pink Pearl 
and Alice, look well as single bushes in 
small beds on the lawn; the effect when in 
flower is very charming. But there is 
another form on which they may be grown, 
and that is as standards. In May and June 
they make fine decorative subjects on the 
lawn or to adorn a terrace. 

In suburban gardens of our towns the 
Rhododendron does well, provided the atmo- 
sphere is not too heavily charged with soot 
and other impurities. Of course, they must 
not be expected to make such vigorous 
growth as those in the country garden, but 
they will flourish and flower freely in their 
season for many years. 

Another good way of growing the choice 
varieties is in tubs or large pots, which may 
be placed on paths, terraces, etc., and may 
be moved about to produce fresh effects as 
required. Plants grown in this way must 
have strict attention as to watering in dry 
weather. Given this, the plants will thrive 
well for years either as bushes or standards. 
During summer an occasional dose of liquid 
cow manure or soot-water will be very help- 


Rhododendron Alice, flowers rosy pink in large trusses 
It is said to be as fine or even finer than Pink Pearl 


ful and keep the plants in good health. 

For decorating the cold greenhouse or con- 
servatory during April or May the choice 
hybrids grown in pots are delightful, and 
some may be slightly forced into early 
flowering. On ‘the whole, the Rhododen- 
dron may be said to be a very accommo- 
dating hardy flowering shrub, amenable to 
many conditions of culture. 

It has already been stated that Rhodo- 
dendrons object to lime in the soil, and to 
avoid failure special attention must be given 
to this matter. Also heavy, damp, clay soil 
is not good for them.  , 

Those who intend growing Rhododendrons 

in such a soil the site must be dug out 3 feet 
deep, and if the clay can be moderately 
burnt with coal and rubbish the earth may 
be used as part of the compost. A good com- 
post to fill in the dug-out site with is two 
parts sandy or medium loam and one of peat 
or leaf-mould, or equal patts of each. If 
the sites are prepared in this way the shrubs 
will thrive even on a chalky soil. 
Now, as to the time to plant. This opera- 
tion may be carried out in autumn, provided 
care is taken not to let the roots get dry, but 
the recognised time for planting is in spring, 
from March to May. 

It is as well to point 
out that the Rhodo- 
dendron is a_ vety 
fibrous-rooted shrub, 
and if these delicate 
fibres once get dry or 
shrivelled the effects 
will be disastrous; 
perhaps not at once, 
but some weeks after. 
After planting, there- 
fore, a thorough soak- 
ing of water should be 
given. They may be 
planted in spring, 
even when the flower- 
buds are well de- 
veloped. and the dis- 
play of flowers will 
in no way be affected, 
provided the roots are 
kept quite moist and 
the foliage wel] 
syringed in the even- 
ings of hot days. 

It is most import- 
ant, especially in the 
case of choice sorts, 
that all flower trusses 
be removed directly 
the flowers are over. 

Ih the autumn the 
surface of the beds 
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should receive a good mulch of well-decayed 
manure and leaf. soil, which provides food 
for the delicate surface roots. If the season 
is dry give good supplies of water. 

Rhododendrons are easily raised from seed, 
cuttings, grafting, or layers. The choice 
varieties are usually increased by grafting, 
but those who have had little experience are 
advised to purchase the plants they re- 
quire from a firm who specialise in these 
plants. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


- The nomenclaturé of garden plants 
A MONG the important matters coming 


up for discussion at the International 

Horticultural Conference in London in 
1930 is the nomenclature of garden plants. 
While the naming of wild plants is governed 
by generally accepted rules, no rules’ govern- 
ing the naming of plants of garden origin 
have been generally accepted, and con- 
sequently considerable confusion still exists. 
It is hoped at this Conference to bring to- 
gether the ideas and the practice which have 
been followed in different countries hitherto, 
and to find some common means of ensuring 
correct nomenclature and the elimination of 
synonyms. All concerned with garden 
plants, amateurs, nurserymen, seedsmen, 
authors, compilers of catalogues, and so on, 
are intimately concerned in ‘this matter, and 
are cordially invited to attend a meeting for 
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FRUITING SPRAYS OF BERBERIS 


Left; Berberis polyantha, deciduous species, 
fruits red. 


Centre: Berberis vulgaris (Common Bar- 
berry). The berries are too acid even for our 
native birds. At one time the fruits were 
considered a wholesome eheaey, candied or 
preserved in sugar. 


Right ; Anunnamed seedling with an abund 
ant crop of coral and salmon- red berries. 


its consideration, which will be held in the 
lecture room of the R.H.S. hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W. 1, at 3 p.m., on 
Tuesday, November 27th, 1928. The pre- 
sent condition of affairs will be discussed 
and proposals for its amendment invited. 


Horticultural Club 


The annual meeting will be held at St. 
Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, on Tuesday, November 27th, at 
6 p.m. A dinner is arranged for 7 p.m. the 
same evening, and following the dinner Mr. 
E. A. Bunyard, F.L.S., will deliver an ad- 
dress .on ‘* Wanderings in French Vine- 
yards,”’ illustrated by lantern slides. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the 


Forced flowers 


OME time ago, and in connection with 

the judging of ‘decorated dinner- 

tables,’”? | offered a few remarks in these 
columns. In connection with these remarks 
a lady whose opinion is most worthy of re- 
spect was good enough to indicate that she 
approved of the position which I (alas, a 
stormy petrel!) had taken up. At the 
moment rather an interesting question faces 
me, and I wonder if the same lady will, 
through your columns, give me the ‘benefit 
of her opinion. The question is this: I have 
to furnish toward the end of November a 
very large quantity of Roman Hyacinths and 
of Narcissus polyanthus (Paper White). 
There is, of course, no difficulty in doing so, 
given the needful conveniences, and year by 
year the desired numbers are forthcoming at 
the appointed time. In previous years “the 


views 


expressed by correspondents 


blooms have been desired as cut flowers. 
This year they are required as pot plants. 

Not having been timeously apprised of this 
I grew all the bulbs as usual in boxes which 
hold from 150 to 200 bulbs. In the matter 
of Roman Hyacinths this makes. but little 
difference. The bulbs can be taken out of 
the boxes and put into pots, and, as everyone 
knows, the spikes stand up well above the 
foliage. It is different with the ‘‘ Pollies.”’ 
The foliage of these, in pots, rather over- 
shadows the bloom. 

One cannot put more than six bulbs in a 
7-inch pot. These, having been primarily in- 
tended for cutting purposes only, and having 
been planted in the boxes rather thickly, have 
become rather drawn, and while Roman 
Hyacinths so treated are more than passable 


the ‘‘ Pollies ’’ do not look at all well in pots” 


or in pans. But what I desire to ask your 
lady contributor is this; In any case, and 
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however they may be grown, 
Polyanthus-Narcissi much more 
when cut than when used as pot plant 
shall value very much any expressic 
opinion which she may give. Needle 
say, that expression of opinion will be mu 
more valued if it coincides with my own! e | 
A Scorrisn GARDENE 


Barberry jelly 


HE deciduous Chinese Barberries, — 

beris aggregata, polyantha, Prat 

gee subcaulialata, Wilsona, a 
others, are such decorative shrubs in | 
thorn, “and fruit that we do not expect 
from them than the suberb display of cok 
that they provide so lavishly in the au 
But we can remind ourselves that th 
mon Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) wa 
reckoned among the bush fruits, am 
writer remembers seeing its long ¢ m: 
fruit offered for sale-in the market at Ox! 
just-before the war. It was used most 
garnishing and putting into pickles, | 
France it is still used for making 5\ 
under the name Epine Vinette. Th 
Chinese Barberries have the same com 
ble quality as the old European Barhe 
and, unlike that plant, they do not harb 
the wheat rust—as we learnt recently fi 
an interesting note by Mr. Chittend 
these pages—so that. there is no reas 
we should not exploit them for the k 
as a useful by-product of the ornamen 
of the garden. 

The chief drawback lies in the diffi 
picking them, but this can be acco 
painlessly with the help of a stout 
gloves and a coarse comb with which 
them off the long, slender branches. — 
we have used the berries only for jé 
for this purpose we gather them 
day just, before they are quite ripe, 
fore they turn to their last stage 
purple and lose their tartness, 
maker of the household directs 
should be treated as follows :—To 
of berries (which sneed not be pi 
their stalks) add 3 pint of water 
gently until they are soft, pressing 
and again with a wooden spoon. 
the cooked fruit through muslin — 
pressure. When the juice has stoppé 
ping measure it, and to every pi 
add 1 lb. of loaf sugar; boil for 
an-hour, removing the scum. as~ 
Test in the usual way, and, when 
pour into small glasses. The jell 
garnet colour with a brisk, tart fl 
a faint ‘‘ wild’ tang to it. ' It is 
with fresh cream cheese and cream 
accompaniment to roast mutton, 


F. A. Ham 
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Mealy Bug 
May I ask you to accept my thanks for 
f action in drawing the attention of 
ssrs. Monro to my proposal to attack Mealy 
4 with Cyanogas, and your kind sug- 
tion that they should give me the benefit 
heir experience in that direction. Messrs. 
hro wrote me and gave me some valuable 
ts which I shall act upon. I do not re- 
mber ever seeing Mealy Bug so bad as it 
here. The whole place had been badly 
lected when I came here just over 18 
aths ago, and the Vines were in a very 
mstate in. every way. I. had the rods 
roughly cleared of loose bark and washed 

strong insecticide several times last 
iter, and there has not been so much this 
son, though bad enough. It will take 
ood deal off my mind if I can only keep 
lown with Cyanogas. I shall write later 
as to the measure of success I attain. I 
nd to clear all plants and give a heavy 
age. J. H. Branp. 
utcombe Court Gardens, 

Wrington, Somerset. 


We do not think that you will have any 
iculty in getting rid of the Mealy Bug. if 
follow the advice given by Messrs. 
nro, who have been experimenting with 
jum cyanide for some years. If the at- 
k is as bad as you say you will have to 

several applications before you - obtain 
frol, because the egg stage is not killed 
calcium cyanide.—Ep. | 


Judging Apples at R.H.S. show and 
Dahlias tor the Wisley trials 

Vith the cor&ments passed by both your 
respondents ‘‘ Perplexed’’ and Jas. B. 
ling (page 667) on these subjects respec- 
ly I heartily agree. The points raised by 
h your correspondents on page 667 with 
ard to Dahlias and Apples (the incon- 
ency of which judging I myself had 
iced) would seem to support what must 
the present time be a pressing question in 
minds both of exhibitors themselves and 
visitors, viz.,.Is not the judging at these 
Ws and trials, as shown by the incon- 
ency of standards set, required, and 
pted by the judges, by the accompanying 
sistency of awards fast becoming a by- 
‘dd? Such a, suggestion a few years ago 
? would have been utterly unwarrantable. 
tso now? For what do we see? 

t the shows we see many of the chief 


. 3 


_ Few plants flower as freely as 
Cyclamen in winter 


% 
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awards going to exhibits which give ample 
evidence that ‘‘ staging ’’ is what counts, 
primarily and more than anything else to 
the comparative discounting of periection of 
form, colour, and what not, and skill in cul- 
ture. We see, as ‘ Perplexed’ suggests, 
awards given to Apples chiefly noticeable for 
size to the exclusion of other exhibits show- 
ing perfection in every other detail. At the 
trials, as your other correspondent notes, we 
see all too often such things as Dahlias 
‘‘ selected ”’. for trial by ‘‘ experts’? in such 
a puzzling and, apparently, in Sir Wm. 
Lawrence’s opinion, so unsatisfactory a way 
as to leave the selection open to the gravest 
doubt ! 

Something must be wrong or such things 
would not be. Cannot the matter be 
thoroughly ventilated and adequately 
thrashed out so that all R.H.S. judges, ex- 
hibitors, and visitors may know how they 
stand? Will not some of those responsible 
or ‘‘in the know ”’ face the music and tell 
us, authoritatively, what exactly is required, 
what standards are definitely set, what are 
the essential points in order of merit which 
go to make up a successful exhibit, whether 
‘“ staging ’’ is the primary consideration in 
Roses, succulents, etc., etc., or whether size 
comes first in the qualifications of a good 
Apple, and so on? ‘* Chaotic ’”’ the position 
certainly is, as ‘‘ Perplexed ’’ suggests, and 
the sooner order is restored the better for 
everyone. 

For if we are to go by the results of judg- 
ing as at present carried out we might as 
well trouble ourselves no longer about per- 
fect Roses, perfect Apples, perfectly culti- 
vated succulents, or admirably bred Dahlias, 
and confine ourselves to the standards of the 
‘“ village shows ”’? which Sir Wm. Lawrence, 
for one, evidently and so utterly despises ! 

Skipton, Yorks. JAR ASKS 


The Cyclamen 


URING the early months of the year 

flowering plants are always invaluable, 

and perhaps more appreciated, owing to 
the smaller variety from which to choose. 
Depending on greenhouse culture there are 
few plants to equal well-grown Cyclamen, 
and where conditions are suitable they de- 
cidedly should be included. 

Well-grown plants are admirable for 
decorative purposes, for cut bloom can be 
made quite effective in vases. 

The increased selection of colour and im- 
proved present-day strains make the Cvycla- 
men a great favourite with many. There 
are few plants at this period that flower as 
freely. The plants are compact and flowers 
self-supporting, the predominant foliage 
making quite a pleasing combination. From 
the commencement of their flowering stage 
they have long duration, affording a display 
of bloom for several months. 


Hants. Reb? Lecce, 


Seaweed as manure 


I notice Mrs. Bryce’s query on the use of 
Seaweed. Where I lived, in Pembrokeshire, 
I often watched the women bringing up 
baskets of Seaweed from the shore, taking it 
straight to their gardens, putting it in sunk 
trenches, and planting their Petatoes directly 
on it. Probably putting a layer of earth be- 
tween, but that I am not sure of. It was 
the universal practice in the village. We 
were told Seaweed was good for Raspberries, 
so we tried it once or twice instead of maaure, 
but whether surface dressing does not suit 
Seaweed, or what the reason was, we cer- 
tainly found it useless. It was often put on 


the Asparagus beds, and certainly our 

Asparagus were very fine. Whether from 

the soil or treatment I cannot say. 
Godstone. Nis Ge 


See ans Se 
Cyclamen from seed 


Compact in habit and flowers self-supporting 


Primula Barrowby Gem 

On page 723, November toth issue, I see 
a note about Primula Barrowby Gem, ac- 
companied by quite a good illustration. As: 
it was the N.E.H.S., not the R.H.S., which 
first gave this plant public recognition (April 
21st, 1927), an Award of Merit being granted, 
I thought a little note should be written 
about this Polyanthus Primrose, Barrowby 
Gem. A year previous to this I had en- 
couraged Mrs. MacColl, of Kirby Overflow, 
near Harrogate, to bring it before some of 
our experts, who awarded a Cultural Com- 
mendation. It is, indeed, a thing of beauty, 
scent, and vigour, outstanding in every way, 
and I am glad. my friend, Mr. R. V. Roger, 
of Pickering, Yorks, is putting it on the 
market. I trust you will pardon me taking 
the matter up, but! as -I.“‘ christened the 
baby.’ Iam deeply interested in its welfare. 

Rev. J. Bernarp Hatt. 


Rosa laxa 

There is no need for me to reply, I think, 
to ‘‘A Scottish Gardener’s’’ further con- 
tribution on the subject of Rosa laxa. When, 
however, he writes on his limited experience 
that Rosa laxa is a fraud, he is taking too 
much upon himself. If he had had a wide 
experience with Laxa the matter would be 
quite different altogether. When he tells us, 
however, that a well-known firm of nursery- 
men state that ‘‘ Briar and Manetti stocks 
cover all the requirements of the various 
varieties and classes of Roses’ there is an 
end to the argument. Experienced Rose 
growers will to-day have little to do with 
Manetti stock for Roses that are required to 
give a display in the garden, and when your 
correspondent states that the Rugosa stock is 
of no use in this country he is also wide of 
the mark. If it were not for its suckering 
troubles Rugosa would be one of the best 
stocks we could-use. 

To carry the argument from my side of the 
question further, your correspondent asks 
why I use the adjective ‘‘.true’’ when re- 
ferring to Rosa laxa. His own letter’ is 
sufficient answer to that question. It is a 
difficult matter to get Laxa true, a fact of 
which he seems to be totally unaware. 

[ am prepared to argue with those who 
have given Laxa a fair trial for a fair period, 
but I cannot accept your correspondent’s 
sweeping condemnation of this stock on the 
experience which he has had. If he wants 
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to see successful Rose growing on a large 

scale he has only to make an appointment 

with me and I shall be delighted to oblige 

him at any time. GrorGce M, TayLor. 
Edinburgh. 


Clematis Flammula 


HIS September flowering Clematis of 

Southern Italy has many uses besides 

that of gracing the cottage angle, as 
shown in the picture. In the island of Capri, 
where it rambles up through wild, shrubby 
masses, it is called ‘‘ fuochi morti ’’—dead 
fires—indeed, at some distance it might be 
taken for the last wreaths of smoke from a 
fire on the ground,. On the angl¢ of the 
cottage it is running up through a trellised 
bush of Cydonia Maulei, whose yellowing 
fruits show well in most seasons at the same 


time as the Clematis is in bloom. In an- 
other part of the garden we have it on a 
north ,wall, ‘rambling through a_ trained 
Spiraea Lindleyana and tumbling out in 


flowery masses among the handsome palmate 
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severe frosts has suited the late crop. We 
cut the canes hard down close to the ground 
in February, and the fruits begin to ripen on 
the young wood in October, when all other 
soft dessert fruits are over and done with, 
and it is that that makes the Hailshamberry 
so acceptable. : 

I am unaware of the origin of this fruit, 
but I take it to be a seminal variety of one 
of the garden. Raspberries. It would be 
interesting to have its history if known. 

East Sussex, Baht Moy 

[The Hailshamberry is a true Raspberry, 
although very distinct from other varieties. 
It was raised by Mr. Dann, of Hailsham, 
Sussex.—ED. | 


Feijoa Sellowiana 


In a note by the Editor on this charming 
shrub it is stated that the flowering season is 
short. This has certainly not been my ex- 
perience this year, as my only plant began 
to flower in July and has continued steadily 
up to the beginning of November. It never 


Clematis Flammula gracing the cottage angle 


By virtue of its fragrance this Clematis provides one of the greatest pleasures of 
the autumn garden 


foliage of the Spiraea. It is even used in 
the flower border, trained over some of the 
earlier summer flowers, such as Erigeron and 
Salvia virgata, that are then out of bloom. 
In fact, it can be used in so many beautiful 
ways that it well deserves to be more freely 
employed in gardens. Goelt 


A novel use for stair-rods 
As an amateur gardener I find the old, 
now seldom used, narrow stair-rod of great 
value for supporting small shrubs. They 
run in so easily, hold so firmly, becoming 


almost invisible, and everlasting, never 
breaking at a critical moment and with 
disastrous consequences in the way of 


splinters, and well, who knows what may 
happen? Aaron’s Rod budded! 
‘* MERRION.”’ 


The Hailshamberry 


It is something unusual to be able to 
gather a dish of ripe dessert fruit in mid- 
November, but to-day (November 14th) I was 
able to pick nearly a pint of the above. 

The favourable season and the absence of 


has very many out at a time, but it has 
seldom failed to produce a few blossoms every 
week. It is surprising that this particular 
plant should have done so well, as it was 
only moved to its present position in a sunny 
border last winter, having been crowded out 
of its former site by stronger shrubs. It has 
not shown any sign of setting fruits. It 
would be interesting to know if the fruits 
illustrated from a Surrey garden really 
ripened and if they proved edible, I have 
heard that Feijoa is grown for the sake of its 
scented fruits in California and other coun- 
tries with a similar climate. 
N. G. HapDpDEN. 

West Porlock, Somerset. 

[The fruits of Feijoa Sellowiana, produced 
in a Surrey garden, were apparently ripe, but 
they were not eaten.—ED. ] 


Apple May Queen 


On reading notes on the above, signed by 


‘© A Reader,’’ I thought it might interest him . 


to know this variety is in the list of fruits of 
Clibrans, Ltd., Altrincham, for 1928 and 


1929. 
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It is described as follows :—Handsom 
fruits, medium size, round and even, brigh 
crimson on sunny side, yellow where shaded 
flesh crisp, juicy, and richly flavoured; pre 
lific. March-May. P 

If ‘‘A Reader ’’ sent a specimen to th 
firm mentioned they might be able to say — 
it was correctly named. 

I wonder if any gardener in the Nort 
grows this variety, and if he would kind! 
state his opinion of same, as if appears to 
a useful variety if it keeps until May, an 
even June. A CUMBERLAND GARDENER. 


November Roses 


Two Roses which are still blooming in o 
garden are Zephyrine, climbing on a glas 
house, and the Hybrid Bourbon, Mme. Isa; 
Pereira, a bush out in the open. aay 
gathered a good-sized bunch from the tw 
last week, and the H. Bourbon is cover 
with buds. Stray specimens of Oran; 
Marigold, Godetia, Nasturtium,  Scarl 
Geum, Stock, and Nigella are still in flowe 
and a Delphinium is in bud. 

Tunbridge Wells. M. B. Gasxoin, 


What is wrong with Grape cultivatic 
in England? 


Having served for some years under t 
late Mr. J. H. Goodacre, of Elvaston Casi 
Gardens, I feel I am in a position te kne 
what exhibition Grapes should be. But t 
conditions to-day do not allow of the e 
penditure of money and time of pre-war day 
I am afraid ‘‘ Atsop’s ’’ first letter has | 
a good many of your readers to think th 
the Grapes exhibited at R.H.S. were rea’ 
unfit for table, which is very unfair to 
exhibitors. No one minds friendly criticis 
from fellow-gardeners or those who by yee 
of experience as Grape growers are in a po. 
tion to criticise. ‘‘ 4isop”’ rather stress) 
the point that exhibiting is the duty of | 
employers. After all, I think most of the 
grow fruit to eat, and we gardeners are pi 
for this purpose, for surely the chief reas) 
for growing and the chief use of fruit is / 


human consumption. At least, my © 
ployer tells me so, C. Haysom,| 
The Woodland Gardens, 
Southampton. : 


+. 


Exhibiting plants from Wisley 


A correspondent in your issue of Novem! 
roth, page 714, suggested that Wisley sho. 
from time to time exhibit plants under t 
and others at the fortnightly meetings of | 
Society. I understand that the objectiens: 
so doing are, in the first place, that the p 
paration for each exhibition seriously int) 
feres with the time of the staff and with | 
garden routine, and secondly, that plants | 
grown at Wisley not for exhibition, but | 
they would be in any ordinary good gard) 
These are perfectly good points, and it is t) 
that showing does interfere with the wi! 
of the garden; at the same time, in | 
opinion, a young man learns a great ¢! 
from having charge of a batch which is) 
tended for exhibition. He has to exer 
unceasing vigilance, he has to consider W)! 
to pot on, the soil, and whether it should) 
rammed tight or to be left loose, wateri: 
ventilation, shading, and temperature. | 
has to stop at the early stage any attacl s) 
insects or bacteria. He has to consider ! 
nature uo! the plants and to see how they 
be stopped, disbudded, and pruned so as 
give the best display by the given date. © 
small piece of negligence and the wl! 
batch may be ruined. There is a vet wv. 
known nurseryman to-day who atthe 
success to getting the sack from Veit! 
Nursery for tearing a leaf of Anthur 
crystallinum when watering. The man " 
can grow, let us say, batches of Cinerar' 


. 


a 
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arnations, Cyclamen, and Azaleas so as to 
ain high awards at important shows, has 
arnt his lesson, and can be confidently 
usted to undertake any branch of garden- 
ig. tie has learnt to observe, and he has 
quired what is known as the ‘ green 
jumb,”’ WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


Selection of outdoor Chrysanthemums 
1 have grown the following varieties of 
wly-flowering Chrysanthemums in my gar- 
sn with great success:—Bronze Early 
uttercup, Silver Queen, and _ Saracen. 
ronze Early Buttercup is a rich, deep 
ronze with golden-buff reverse and of im- 
ense size and beautiful form; in fact, it is 
w equal of indoor varieties if disbudded. 
_ was raised by H. Woolman, Shirley, and 
aserves all praise he gives it. Silver Queen 
_a fine silvery-pink and one of the best for 
shibiting. It builds up a grand flower in- 
irving in form. Saracen is a deep, rich 
mber with deeper shade in centre, and is 
90d in sprays or disbudded, and very free- 
looming. I am cutting blooms of these 
arieties now (on November 17th) after lift- 
ig from outside, 

These varieties are well worth a trial to 
1ose who have not grown them, and can all 
e had from H. Woolman, Shirley. 

A CUMBERLAND GARDENER. 


In your ‘‘ Answers to Queries ”’ 
dlumn in the issue for October 27th I read 
ith interest a letter from ‘‘ Little Man ”’ in 
mnection with outdoor Chrysanthemums, 
nd was rather surprised at his remarks with 
sgard to Framfield Early White. This year 
grew a number of this variety, from which 
lost of the blooms had been removed before 
Yctober 21st, the date of the first harmful 
‘ost. I realise that the past season has been 
xceptionally good to the outdoor Chrys- 
othemum enthusiast, but in previous years, 
90, | have almost invariably had good re- 
alts from this particular flower, and unless, 
f course, your correspondent be a Scottish 
vader, I do not think his season can be very 
wich later than my own. It may interest 
‘Little Man” to know that this year I 
tew Framfield side by side with Mayford 
Vhite for the purpose of comparing the dis- 
udded blooms! of the two kinds. Next sea- 
yn I intend to do the same, as I never care 
)make a final decision on the results of one 
zason alone, but up to now the odds are 
crtainly in favour of the substitution of 
Tayford White in place of the older variety. 
In conclusion, if his Pink Profusion is 
imilar to the type I grew some time ago 
nay I congratulate his customers on their 
ory excellent opinion, and should he follow 
te valuable advice contained in your reply 
is other apparently unpopular varieties will 
owly but surely dissolve into space and leave 
scommodation for denizens more deserving 
| their upkeep. A. E. W. 

| Darlington. 


Tichaelmas Daisies: Save the old 
| flowering stems 


| The plan of cutting down Michaelmas 
Jaisies in the late autumn and pitching all 
ibe old stems on the rubbish-heap for burn- 
8 is often done without much thought, but 
l@se apparently useless sticks can be brought 
| for use in spring by anyone having a 
veenhouse for giving the little support 
eeded to struck cuttings of Fuchsias, Helio- 
‘Opes, and for staking such things as 
hhodanthes and Clarkias. In the garden, 
‘0, many annuals in their young stages are 
I the better for a little help in this direc- 
On, and stems of Michaelmas Daisies are 
ong enough for the job. Therefore, in- 
jead of discarding them, trim and tie up in 
undies for future service, W.F. 


| 
: 
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Rhododendron fragrans, a semi-deciduous hybrid 


Rhododendron fragrans 


ITH another planting season in pro- 
spect lovers of Rhododendrons who 
are not too much engrossed with the 
new ones to be indifferent to the claims of 
the old will find the subject of this note an 


interesting shrub. RR. fragrans (syns. 
odoratum, azaleoides) is a hybrid raised 
about 100 years ago. Its parentage is 


doubtful, but most authorities seem agreed 
that it is the result of crossing an evergreen 
(possibly R. maximum) with a deciduous 
species, thus uniting the two great sections 
of the genus. It is a slow-growing dwarf 
shrub going up to 6 feet in height, but it is 
most often seen at about half that stature. 
Semi-deciduous in habit, the dark green 
leaves are of the typical Rhododendron form, 
with glaucous underparts; the branches are 
twiggy and the general appearance of the 
plant shapely and compact. 

The flowers appear late, these being borne 
with the utmost profusion at the end of June 
and early July. Individually they are nearly 
2 inches across and produced in bold clusters 
of a dozen or more. In colour they are 
white, delicately flaked with pale lilac, and 
they are deliciously fragrant. It is this 
fragrance together with the late-blooming 
and dwarf habit which makes R. fragrans 
so useful and attractive. Moreover, this is 
a shrub of very easy culture in any lime-free 
loam suitable for Rhododendrons. A little 
shade from the mid-day sun is desirable, but 
it is not a shrub that demands much mois- 
ture. It is quite hardy and one of the 


easiest of Rhododendrons to raise from cut- 
tings, these being struck in pots of sandy 
peat in a closed frame during late summer. 


Peo Bed We 


Treatment of sandy soils 


Very few amateur gardeners realise the 
absolute necessity for deep digging, and this 
is particularly the case when dealing with 
light sandy soils. The top spit of most soils 
is more or less fertile, since it is subjected to 
the influences of sunshine and the natural 
porosity due to the work done by the roots of 
whatever may happen to grow therein. Many 
years’ practical experience, involving much 
experimenting and many disappointments, 
has taught me that the best way to deal with 
these soils is to dig them three spits deep, 
reversing. the natural order of the layers and 
leaving the ground with the top spit at the 
bottom and the bottom spit at the top. It is 
not generally taken into account that the sub- 
soil is quite as rich in mineral plant foods as 
the top soil, the difference being merely that 
the top, through natural or artificial culture, 
is in better condition for plant roots to as- 
similate nutriment. By burying this top spit 
deeply there will be in it an attraction for the 
plants to root themselves deeply—an advan- 
tage particularly noticeable in dry, hot 
weather—and the difference in growth in such 
conditions between plants in deeply-dug soil 
and those growing where the ground has only 
been shallowly turned, is quite amazing. 


ADaM, 


Liltes to Plant 


UCH has been written concerning this 
beautiful genus, especially during “their 
flowering “period, when laudable and 
fluent writers could express the many merits 
of the glorious colours, fragrance, sraceful- 
ness, and delightful charm ai theee gems of 
the garde ray 
It is not the object of this article to por- 
tray or word-paint the Lily, for it is not 
difficult to agree with Shakespeare that ‘‘ To 
gild refined gold, to paint the Lily, “1s 
excess,’’ but rather, if possible, to help the 


Lilium Sargentia, a bulb with many 
scales 


amateur to select the right kinds and give 
the right treatment to * perhaps the most 
capricious of all garden plants, at one of the 
most important times of their existence, viz. 
planting time. 

Eliminating Lilium candidum (the 
Madonna .Lily), which should have been 
comfortably settled in its permanent quarters 
six weeks or more since, practically all 
and varieties can be planted during 
November ; in fact, with the exception of im- 
ported bulbs, one might safely say that all 
species can be tri anspl: inted during the next 
four weeks, providing weather conditions are 
suitable. For this reason, if none other, 
home-grown bulbs should be procured if 
possible. 

Having settled these two points, to procure 
home-grow n bulbs and plant at the present 


species 
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in November 


time, the amateur will do well to consider 
the particular kinds best suited to his gar- 
den. Certain species are difficult to “do, 
whatever writers may say to the contrary, 
and of such the amateur, who is just form- 
ing the nucleus of a collection, should fight 
shy. Because one species or variety grows 
well with him it, unfortunately, does not 
imply that all others will do likewise. Find 
out the natural conditions of your garden. 
Can you give them a good compost of loam, 
leaf- mould, and sand? Is partial shade from 
low-growing shrubs possible? Is the drain- 
age sharp? Let us take the garden that can 
fill the foregoing conditions. It is possible 
to introduce successfully certainly all the 
hardy kinds, and as a first selection we would 
recommend the following. (However  suit- 
able your existing soil may be, it is always 
advisable to envelop the bulbs in sharp sand 
when planting.) 


Depth Month 
Kind, to of Height 
Plant Flowering. 
L. auratum Vee Aes 6—8 in. | Aug.-Sept. | 4—5 ft. 
L. candidum .. - Shallow, 
cover 
with 
about 
rin, soil! June-July | 4—5 ft. 
L, chalcedonicum --| 4—5in. | July 3—4 ft 
L.croceum .. oe --| 4—5in. | June-July | 3 ft. 
L.excelsum .. os 3—4 in. | July 5 ft. 
L. Hansoni ~~. bk eel) Guns July 4 ft. 
L. Henryii ap ne ae) Gans Aug.-Sept. | 6—7 ft. 
L. Martagon 0 —5in. | June-July | 3—4 ft. 
L. pyrenaicum rubrum -.| a—5in. | June 2 tt. 
L. regale ots -.| 6—7 in. | July 3—4 ft. 
L. speciosum album .. --| 5—6in. | August 4 ft. 
Py rubrum -.| 5—6in. | August 4ft 
Ee tigrinum splendens ..| 4—5 in. | Aug.-Sept. | 3—4 ft 
iG ,, fortunei giganteum| 6—7in. | Sept.-Oct. | 6 ft. 
L. umbellatum grandiflorum| 4—5 in. | June-July | 2 ft. 
j i) incomparabile] 4—5 in. | June-July | 2 ft. 


} 

Cover the respective bulbs with soil to the 
depths specified. 

To those who wish to add some of the 
more uncommon species to their collections 
the following is a list of interesting species 
and varieties, all of which are perfectly 
hardy when grown under suitable conditions, 
although, unfortunately, one or two are now 
rather scarce :— 

L. Browni.—The true Hong Kong 
variety, beautiful trumpet-shaped Lily with 


Planting Lilies between Rhododendrons 


Left: 


3ulbs placed about 6 inches apart in a small group. 


Sand is placed below and above 


the bulbs, which are covered with about 6 inches of soil 
On the right is seen the same group—Lilium auratum platyphyllum in full flower 


will grow over 4 feet and carry as many | 


November 24, 19: 


Bulb of Lilium regale in March 


Note the sharp, pointed apex to bulb and 
the thick, fleshy roots 


chocolate-brown anthers. 3 feet. Plar 
5 inches to 6 inches deep, 

L. CHALCEDONICUM, MACULATUM.—A fin 
broad-petalled form of Chalcedonicum. Ii 
rich scarlet flowers are spotted black, Whe 
well established will grow 4 feet to 5. a 
Plant 4 inches to 5 inches deep. 

L. Davivir (pseudo tigrinum).—Similar | 
Tigrinum splendens, but flowers a fortnigl 
or so earlier, and does not produce bulbils i 
the- axils of the leaves. Grows 4 fee 1) 
5 feet and flowers towards the end of i 
Plant 4 inches to 5 inches deep. | 

L. Maruan.—A beautiful hybrid tl 
parents being Martagon album and Hanson 
The flowers, which are orange, suffuse 
reddish-brown, are of Martagon habit, ar 
are produced in early July. When we 
established it will reach 6 feet. Plant 
inches to 6 inches deep. 

L. MartaGon atsumM.—The pure whi, 
Martagon. No collection should be withoi 
this beautiful Lily. Very free-flowerin; 
producing as many as two dozen pure whi 
flowers on 4-foot stems in early July. Play 
4 inches to 5 inches deep. 

L. M. patmaticum. Probably the fine 
form of L. Martagon, growing 5 feet | 
6 feet high. Its large deep claret-crims¢ 
flowers are most attractive. It flowers | 
early July, and bulbs should be pl 
5 inches to 6 inches deep. 

L. MONADELPHUM SZOVITZIANUM. _The on 
Lily we know with pendulous bell-<iaae* 
flowers of straw-yellow. The majority 
flowers are spotted black ; occasionally, — 
ever, the flowers are produced without =| 
It requires to be well established, when 


18 to 24 flowers. It flowers about the | 

of June. Plant 5 inches to 6 inches deep. 

L. PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM PRICE 
“ 

t 


24, 1928 


| 
| 
| 


'_L. Batemani (Japan). Flowers rich, glowing apricot-red. 
L. regale (China). <A beautiful species of easy culture. 
*t scented, waxy white. flushed yellow, with 
lers, 
_L. philippinense formosanum (Formosa). A graceful..Lily with 
sy foliage and slender stem. Flowers long and trumpet shaped, white, 
reddish brown Shading on the exterior. 
L. Sutton Court (Garden hybrid). The tallest of the hybrids raised 
he late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. Parentage L. Martagon x L,Hansonii in 
Hf hi: 


Flowers 
golden-coloured 
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LILIES TO PLANT IN NOVEMBER 


selected forms. 
yellow ground. 

5. L. monadelphum Szovitzianum (Caucasus and North Persia). 
Turban-shaped flowers of great beauty, clear straw-yellow, spotted black. 

6. L.auratum, the Golden-rayed Hill Lily of Japan—ideal for planting 
among Rhododendrons. 

7. L. tigrinum splendens (China and Japan). Large pyramidal 
inflorescence of bright fiery orange-scarlet flowers, covered with large crimson- 
brown spots, 


Flowers reflexed and heavily spotted with purple on light 
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Var.—This is a hardy form of Philippinense, 
and in a cool house can be flowered 14 
months from the time of sowing seed. Long, 
pure white, trumpet flowers, with faint pink 
lines externally. When well established in a 
sheltered position will grow 4 feet to 5 feet. 
Plant 2 inches to 3 inches deep. 


In addition to the above there are new 


forms of Umbellatum, such as Golden 
Fleece, Apricot, Splendidum, Vermilion 
Brilliant, and Orange King, all perfectly 
hardy, and magnificent additions to the 
Umbellatum section. 

Nor must the wonderful Backhouse 


hybrids be overlooked, and if their rarity at 
the present time occasions a price beyond 
the pockets of most of us it is pleasing to 
note they are perfectly hardy and propagate 
more rapidly than many other kinds. 

So far this article has dealt with hardy 
Lilies grown under more or less ideal condi- 
tions. A good many comments have been 
made of late concerning Lilies that will grow 
in calcareous soil. Some writers have stated 
that all Lilies detest lime. We do not think 
this is quite correct. The important point, 
however, is what do we actually mean by a 
calcareous soil? If it is a soil which con- 
tains little other than chalk or lime then it 
is hardly wise to waste time and money in 
planting Lilies, although even under such 
adverse conditions Lilium candidum and 
possibly L, excelsum and L. chalcedonicum 
might succeed. The calcareous soil that we 
have in mind is a light, sandy soil containing 
quite a fair proportion of lime and chalk, 
with a gravel sub-soil. Drainage is, there- 
fore, particularly good. It is on a level with 
the river, which is 200 yards to 300 yards 
distant, and is, consequently, always cool. 
A certain amount of leaf-mould has been in- 
corporated with the existing soil, and we have 
grown magnificent bulbs of the following 
species under the foregoing conditions; in 
fact, bulbs of Lilium regale, Martagon 
Dalmaticum, and Martagon album were in 
splendid condition, better than those which 
had been lifted from a bed which had been 
specially prepared and which contained no 
lime or chalk. From observations we have 
come to the conclusion that providing the 
drainage is made as near perfect as possible, 
and the soil kept cool (the addition of good 
leaf-mould will help in this respect), the fol- 
lowing varieties will grow with every suc- 
cess in a soil containing lime and chalk. 
These we have grown and flowered this sum- 
mer under similar conditions :— 


L. Brownii (the true Hong Kong variety), 
L. candidum, L. candidum speciosum, L. 
chalcedonicum, L. c. maculatum, L. croceum, 
L. Davidii, L. excelsum, L. giganteum (at 
the edge of a wood adjoining the Lily bed), 
L. Hansoni, L. Henryii, L. Marhan,. L. 
Martagon, L. M. album, L. M. Dalmaticum, 
L. Pardalinum (this has been three years in 
its present position, and flowered profusely 
for the first time), L. pyrenaicum, L. p. 
rubrum, L. regale, L. speciosum (Japanese 
and Continental forms), L. elegans.(orange), 
L. tigrinum fl.-pl., L. t. Fortunei gigan- 
teum, L. t. splendens, forms of Umbellatum 
new and old, and L. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. 


It is gratifying to note that the rare 
Lilium centifolium will not have to be placed 
with the lime haters. There are quite a 
number of species not mentioned here, the 
erowing of which more frequently occasions 
disappointment than satisfaction, and 
although a number of the Californian species 
have flowered, including Washingtonianum 
purpureum, Rubescens, Roezlii, Parvum, and 
P. luteum, it is very doubtful whether they 
are going to establish themselves. Of these 
and other half-hardy species we hope to have 
something to say later, 
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One of the most beautiful of Lilies: 
L. Martagon album 
Height 4 feet ; flowers pure white of wax- 
like texture 


New certificated Chrysanthemums 


UITE an interesting series of new 

Chrysanthemums were submitted to the 

Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society at Vincent Square, 
S.W., on Monday, November 12th, when 
each of the following varieties received a 
First-class Certificate :-— 

Puineas.—A Japanese Decorative variety 
suitable for market growers or for decorative 
uses generally. The florets are of medium 
width and build a reflexed bloom of good 
form some 4} inches to 5 inches in diameter. 
Colour, rosy-crimson with bronzy-gold re- 
verse. Shown by Mr. H.-Shoesmith, Junr., 
Mayford, near Woking, Surrey. 

SHOREHAM Spray.—lIn the opinion of mar- 
ket growers this new spray variety is re- 
garded as the best white spray of recent 
introduction. They say it is so much better 
than M. Julian Valet. The florets are of 
medium width, and there are several flowers 
on each spray well set apart. Pure white. 
Shown by Mr. P. E. Hulse, Shoreham 
Place, Sussex. 

W. Kwnicut.—A beautiful large-flowered 
single of good form, especially suitable for 
exhibition, but not for market. The florets 
are long and of medium: breadth, and are 
slightly pointed, building an even bloom 
some 5% inches across. Colour, deep rose- 
pink. Shown by Mr. Robertson, 15, Abbey 
Wood, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


.Co., of Harlow and Sawbridgeworth, : 


— 


November 24, 1998 


Fiona.—A welcome addition to what are 
known as market sorts or medium-sizec 
Decorative Japanese. The florets are of gooc 
breadth and length and substance, and buil¢ 
an attractive bloom about 5 inches in | 
meter. Colour, bright terra-cotta. Showr 
by Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg 
Heston, Hounslow. 

HuGH Mircuett.—One of the better ex 
hibition. Japanese blooms of the present sea 
son. The florets are of medium breadth 
pleasingly reflexing, and curling at the ends 
puilding a large exhibition bloom of larg 
size and good depth, and of drooping form 
Colour, deep crimson with bronze reverse 
Much should in future be heard of thi 
beautiful novelty. Shown by Mr. H. Woo 
man, Shirley, near Birmingham. | 

YELLoOw Nona.—Those who know th 
beauty of the white single named Nona wi, 
appreciate the value of this new single whe 
it is stated to be a pretty sulphur-yelloy 
sport from that variety. The new sport ha 
all the charms of the parent, and, as sucl 
should be much in demand by exhibitors an 
srowers generally. Also shown by M) 
Woolman. 

There was also shown a soft yellow spo, 
from Louisa Pockett named Pride ¢ 
Muswell, but in the opinion of the Con 
mittee it was regarded as too much alike | 
another sport from the same variety, name 
Peace, sent out a year or two ago. 


D. B. CRANE. 


Remarkable Japanese Chrysanth 


mums 


In the premier class for cut blooms at tl 
exhibition of the Hitchin Chrysanthemu: 
Society, held on Thursday, November 8t 
some very remarkable blooms were shown | 
Mr. B. Franklin, Chesfield, Stevenag 
Herts., who showed so well at this seasor 
exhibition of the National Chrysanthemu) 
Society. The class was for six vases 
Japanese blooms, distinct, three blooms — 
one variety only in each vase. There we) 
three exhibitors, and their exhibits requir! 
a good length of tabling satisfactorily to d- 
play them. In the opinion of several growe: 
of repute, as well as in the judge’s opinic, 
the blooms in the winning series would ha> 
obtained leading honours in’ the princiy! 
class at the great show of the Natio:! 
Chrysanthemum Society, held in the earlil 
days of November. Mr, Franklin’s bloor: 
were superbly finished apart from their en) 
mous size, and represented the followi 
varieties :—Princess Mary, Mr. Thos. ’. 
Pockett, Majestic, Mrs, B. Carpent), 
Yellow Majestic, and Red Majestic. One! 
the blooms of Mrs. B. Carpenter ws 
selected as the best Japanese bloom in '? 
show. It was a superb example, as w? 
each of the three blooms, of splendid breav) 
of floret and of wonderful colour. }. 
Franklin,. I understand, is an amat 
grower, has only one small greenhouse, ed 
grows, I believe, between 4o and 50 plas 
only. This is not, therefore, a case |! 
‘“ safety in numbers.’’ I hope next year ts 
grower will be induced to enter in the le} 
ing class at the ‘‘ National.”’ D. Bac! 


New Chrysanthemum Willian 
Hazelhurst P| 


This promising exhibition Japanese vari 
was submitted to the Floral Committee 
the National Chrysanthemum Society on 
occasion of the great show of that Soci 
held on November rst and 2nd, when! 
was awarded a First-class Certificate. 1 
exhibitors were Messrs. Keith Luxford < 


this firm will distribute it. I much re 
that credit was wrongly given to Mr. E. | 
Pearce in the issue of November roth las 

D. B. CRANE 


November 24, 1928 © 
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‘ REMINDERS FOR THE 


/ ‘ 
Southern and Midland 
Ta 

thicory 

Where this is used as one of the winter 
alads some roots should now be dug up, and 
_given the same conditions as for forcing 
feakale satisfactory blanching will result. 
Inless the ground where the roots are grow- 
1g is required to be dug in readiness for 
ther crops it is unnecessary to lift all the 
gots. Sufficient to maintain an unbroken 
upply in case of severe weather is advisable, 
owever. 


roccolt 

These should be examined regularly so 
jat no maturing heads are left exposed to 
iffer from sudden fluctuations of weather. 
Vhere large quantities are grown it is ques- 
onable whether the one time fairly popular 
iethod of heeling them over really pays; if 
te plants were moulded up fairly well after 
etting established that is about the best 
iat can be done for them. Should there be 
“quantity of deep cold frames available a 
amber with developing curds may be made 
ife by having them lifted and put in the 
‘ames. 


trusalem Artichokes 

“As far as their hardihood is concerned 
(ese may remain in the ground all the win- 
rt, lifting the roots as required, but it is 
‘ally a much better plan to lift the crop each 
jason, as when left in the ground for several 
jars in succession they spread and become 
/muisance. Whichever method is adopted a 
w tubers from now onwards should always 
dug ready in case severe frost should set 


and make the work of lifting difficult. 
he necessary quantity of medium-sized 
(bers should be kept in a cold store for 


anting next March. 
} 


atden Swedes 

These should now be lifted, and either 
‘amped in the open or put im a very cool 
jore. The cooler these roots are wintered 
je better, so long as actual frost does not 
‘ach them. . 

verbs for forcing 

When such as Chives, Mint, and Tarragon 
@ required for early use some roots should 
) placed in boxes, when, if given a little 
‘vist heat, the plants will soon respond with 
ung growths. For salad flavouring Chives 
@ often preferable to young Onions, owing 
their more delicate flavour. 


litly Potatoes 

Tubers required for early use, whether for 
ts or frame planting, should be selected at 
ce and placed on end closely together in 
‘allow boxes or trays; the aim is to en- 
(urage strong, sturdy sprouts, so to assist 
\2 tubers to this end place the trays or boxes 
a light, cool structure where frost cannot 
jich them. 


‘ilbous Anemones 
The brightness and free-flowering proper- 
S make these very welcome for spring dis- 
ltys. Planting may be done now unless 
favourable weather interferes, or in dealing 
‘th heavy soils, in which case it had better 
‘left until spring. 


oa 


These, too, may be dealt with now or left 
lbi spring as advised for Anemones if con- 
1ons are somewhat similar as to soils, etc. 
‘ould the winter prove severe a light cover- 


i 
& 


Lilium Martagon Catani 


A little-known variety. Flowers dark glossy 
crimson, maroon shaded and spotted black ; 
. height 5 feet 


ing of leaf-soil or fibre would be beneficial 
until growth begins. 


Gladioli 

Early-flowering Gladioli may also be 
planted now. Should the soil be inclined to 
heaviness work in plenty of decayed leaf- 
mould, also some gritty compost if available, 
placing also a little sharp sand around the 
bulbs. 


Herbaceous Lobelias 

These are greatly admired subjects for the 
autumn flower borders, and although fairly 
hardy it is advisable to lift them every year 
about this time, placing them in cold frames 
with some sand and leaf-soil about them. 
Plenty of air should be given during all open 
weather, but otherwise little attention is re- 
quired unless it be to guard against the ex- 
tremes of being too wet or too dry, and to 
exclude severe frost from the frame. 


Christmas Roses 

These should have protection in some way 
if the flowers are required nice and clean. 
The plants may be covered with handlights 
or frames, whichever is the most convenient. 
The plants will also respond to pot treat- 
ment and will prove useful in the cool green- 
house if grown in this way. 


Artemisia lactiflora 

This flowered exceptionally well this season 
in the water garden, and it is really a plant 
worth growing for positions where soil is 
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cool or where plenty of water may be given 
to it. The foliage is quite ornamental, and 
with its Spiraea-like plumes it associates well 
with such as Cannas, Lythrums, Ricinus 
Gibsoni, and the ornamental Maize plants. 
The spikes are certainly better if the plants 
are lifted and split up every second year. 


Salvia rutilans 

This autumn-flowering greenhouse plant, 
now in flower, is most useful for grouping in 
the conservatory. The plants are somewhat 
robust and make a considerable amount of 
growth, so should be well nourished at the 
root. The plant is easily raised from seed, 
or increased by cuttings. During the sum- 
mer months the best place for growing these 
plants is in a cool, deep pit. 


Salvia Pitcherii 

This half-hardy plant with lovely blue 
flowers is well worth growing to flower in 
the conservatory in November and December. 
The plants are readily increased by division 
of the roots or by cuttings, which may be 
carried out about March or April. Treat- 
ment similar to that given to S. splendens 
during the summer would be suitable, re- 
moving the plants to a cool house in October. 
It comes from New Mexico and grows, 
according to culture, from 2 feet to 4-feet in 
height. 


Watering of plants 

At all times a matter of importance, this is 
from now for some weeks doubly so, for in 
many cases it is safe to say more damage is 
done by excessive use of the water-can than 
the reverse. Another point of importance at 
this period to remember is that plants will 
more safely withstand low night tempera- 
tures when in a dry state rather than a wet 
one. All necessary watering should be done 
as early in the day as possible, and this is 
especially to be borne in mind in foggy dis- 
tricts, so that there shall be no unnecessary 
moisture hanging in the air towards evening. 


Vines 

Where late Grapes are still hanging the 
atmosphere should be kept fairly dry, and 
strict watch kept for any decaying berries. 
A little warmth should always be kept in the 
pipes unless the day should be particularly 
bright. Keep all lateral growths  sup- 
pressed. H. TurRNER. 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Canterbury Bells 

It is customary at this time to lift and to 
pot up good pieces of Canterbury Bells for 
the purpose of greenhouse decoration in 
spring. Pots commensurate with the size of 
each individual plant ought, of course, to be 
used, and when the batch has been potted 
the plants are usually wintered in a cold 
frame. I have not found very much differ- 
ence between plants so treated and others 
lifted and potted from the open in early 
spring. Sometimes I think the latter are to 
be preferred, owing to the liability of losses 
from damp, which must be expected from 
plants in cold frames during winter. 


Rock garden 

Plants of doubtful hardiness should now be 
given a modicum of protection, and those 
which suffer from damp may be sheltered by 
sheets of glass or by the use of cloches. Some 
of the more vigorous growers will most likely 
have encroached on the quarters of others, 
and such can, at any time, be reduced. That 
fine Gentian, sino-ornata, is a very useful 
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Double-flowered scarlet Tropeeolum 


thing—better even than G. lagodechiana, fine 
though that is. If shrubby Potentillas or 
Hypericums have become overgrown they 
may now be taken in hand and cut back 
rather severely. Such plants soon furnish up 
again. 


The early vinery 

Pruning can now be attended to at any 
time, after which the rods may be cleaned 
down by washing or otherwise and_ re- 
trained. Should Mealy Bug be present an 
effort ought to be made to clear out that 
loathsome pest. In cleaning the rods the 
practice of scraping them is deprecated. 
Loose bark may be rubbed off between the 
palms of the hands, and, in the case of clean 
rods, that is all that is necessary. Lime- 
wash the back walls in the case of lean-to 
vineries, and remove an inch or two of the 
surface soil, replacing it with a similar quan- 


Wisley Trials—New Challenge Cups—Questions of Nomenclature, and the Writings of the late W. R. Dykes” 


HE annual meeting of the Iris Society 

was held at the Grosvenor Hotel on 

Thursday, November 15th. The meet- 
ing was followed by a dinner to which some 
30 members and friends sat down. Chair- 
man, Sir William Lawrence, Bart. 

The Secretary, in presenting his report for 
the year, said: Since the last annual meet- 
ing 60 new members have joined the Society. 
This is very encouraging, but before the 
Society can fulfil the career of usefulness it 
ought to serve, the membership list will have 
to be increased by at least another 250 names, 
He pointed out that the publications of the 
Society during the past year practically ex- 
hausted the annual receipts, and that as this 
was by no means all the advantages mem- 
bers received for their subscriptions there was 
no question of not getting value for money. 
If another 250 names could be added these 
benefits could be substantially increased, 

The trials at Wisley were proceeding under 
satisfactory conditions, and the thanks of the 
Society were due to Mr. F. C. Brown, who, 
working under the direction of Mr. F.. J. 
Chittenden, was undoubtedly responsible in 
large measure for the success. - By arrange- 
ment and in conjunction with the Royal 
Horticultural Society it has now been de- 
cided to extend the trials to all forms of Iris 
eibirica, English, Spanish, and Dutch Irises. 
With regard to the section Sibirica, it has 


tity of good old turfy loam plus a little bone- 
meal. The house may then be thrown open 
until the time arrives when it is again put to 
work. 


Chrysanthemums 

So long as these form the principal feature 
of greenhouses or of conservatories the houses 
must be kept as cool as possible, frost being 
merely excluded. During mild weather 
plenty of ventilation is essential, and the 
customary washing out of flagged paths may, 
meantime, cease. Withered foliage ought to 
be regularly removed, and if Black Fly 
threatens to give trouble a light vaporising 
on two successive nights will, in most cases, 
clear off the intruders. 


Bulbs for forcing 

Batches of these will now, of course, be 
moved regularly from the plunging quarters 
into cold frames or into cool houses until they 


The “ers Soctety 


been decided to take the list that appears in 
Dykes’ Genus Iris under the heading as the 
authority. 

There are at present 1,043 varieties of 
bearded Irises on trial, and it is expected 
that there will be a considerable increase on 
this number during the coming year. 

The Royal Horticultural Society has now 
agreed that senders of new Irises for trial 
may at the end of three years claim the re- 
turn of any surplus stock. 

One of the recent additions to the trials is 
a collection of 34 varieties of Caparne’s 
‘“ Intermediate ’’ Irises, and Mr. Caparne 
has promised to complete this collection next 
spring. 

The Iris Show in 1929 is to be held in the 
new hall (R.H.S.) on Thursday and Friday, 
June 6th and 7th. A Challenge Cup  pre- 
sented by Lady Gordon-Lennox will be 
cflered in a new class. “This class is’ to 
demonstrate the decorative value of Irises, 
and is open to all amateurs or professionals, 
members or non-members, and it is hoped 
florists will compete. Another Challenge 
Cup, presented by Mr. W. Christie-Miller, is 
offered for the best collection of Iris species. 
This will also be open to all. 

With regard to the work of the Nomen- 
clature Committee, no formal report is to be 
presented at present as the work is still in- 
complete. Mr. P. R. Barr, the Chairman of 
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are required for forcing. The ‘* prepared 
Hyacinths, if these are required at Chri 
mas, must now be in heat in order that t 
blooms may be expanded at that time, 
steady and regular warmth—not over 
degs.—will give better results than if 
bulbs are excited in a higher temperature 
Hardy plant borders a 

This is probably the best time at which 
form new, or to re-arrange old, herbaceoi 
borders. Generally speaking, such bord 
fall to be rearranged every five or six yea 
While it is, in such cases, best to lift all 
plants and to lay them in until the borde 
are thoroughly prepared, at times it may 
more desirable to leave such things as 
established colonies of Liliums alone and 
work round them. However, apart fr 
such things the general rule is to move 
plants. This permits of more latitude in th 
rearrangement and affords the planter a 
opportunity of putting out large-and 
groups, especially as regards the dwa 
subjects. If this work cannot be done 
fore the middle of next month it is prefer 
to delay it until spring. W. McGurroc 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshive. 


Double Tropzeolum 


HE brightest scarlet comes out near 

black in ordinary photography, 

therefore, the picture does not show tl 
brilliant red of the double Tropzeolum 
hangs over the top edge of a sunny, 
wall. Photography is almost as uncom 
mentary to a colouring of splendid ora 
such as that of a fine South Africah Arct 
that accompanies the Tropeolum. The plac 
is just right for both. Dry walling on 
sides is filled with the earthy interior of 
was formerly an ordinary hedge bank. It 
6 feet through at the bottom and about 4 fe¢ 
6 inches wide at the top. Dwari shrubs ru 
along the middle ridge, giving a comfortabl 
background to the sun-loving plants on t 
southern face and the same to the hardic 
things that do well in the northern aspect. — 


. 


the Committee, states that over 1,800 n 
had been examined in detail with partic 
of origin and date of introduction where 
tainable, but much remains to be done. 
soon as practicable the list will be prin 
and submitted to all interested for their | 
sideration, additions, or revisions. We 
approaching the members of the F 
Committee asking for their co-operation, 
of course, we are co-operating with 
American Society as far as practicable 
later hope to make this co-operation ch 
still. For the moment will any m 
who have new varieties to register sen 
names to Mr. P. R. Barr, at 12, King $ 
Covent Garden, W.C., who will in turn 
them on to the American Society. T 
important as no new neme is recognis 
America if it is a duplicate of any ma 
previously used. ¥ 

The Treasurer, Major George Chure 
presented the accounts for the year s 
a balance of nearly £30 in hand, and 
tioned that this balance would haye — 
much less had it not been for the genet 
of the Hon. Secretary, who wished to 
proportion of the expense of prodt 
Bulletin No. 6. ' 


Both reports were adopted. 


The following officers and Committee W 
elected for the ensuing year :— . 
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President, Sir William Lawrence, Bart. 
) Hon. Secretary, G. L. Pificeletow 


"Hon, Treasurer, Major Geo. Churcher. 
\ Hon. Editor, Geo. Dillistone. 
/ Hon, Auditor, L. C. Caldicott. 


Executive Committee: Messrs. Geo. Yeld, 
PP. Baker, G. N. Bunyard, R. W. Wallace, 


meeviurrell WAS Perry,<P ok. Barr,: Bs R: 
ong. 

Committee on Nomenclature: Messrs. 
Stas barn AoPerry,G, -Ps Baker; G.L. 


ilkington. 

A discussion on judging new seedling Irises 
id the difficulty of selecting a ‘‘ best ”’ 
nongst widely differing forms resulted in 
@ matter being referred to the Schedule 
ommittee for consideration and the revision 
‘the schedule. The same course was taken 
ith reference to the Dykes’ Medal Award. 
The President then called upon Mr. Geo. 
illistone to explain to the meeting the posi- 
on with regard to the writings of the late 
jm W: R. Dykes. The Hon. Editor re- 
inded the meeting that some time ago the 
ish was expressed that all articles that had 
Jpeared in various journals should be col- 
eted with a view to reprinting, if possible. 
ince that date he had been able to get ‘to- 
mher most of the articles, and. was 
stonished at the amount of interesting in- 
mmation they contained. They were in 
ich a condition, however, that no course 
lat would render them available for perusal 
the many members and others that wanted 
lem, other than reprinting, was possible. 
e had, therefore, applied to the journals 
mecerned and had in every -case received 
om the owners of the copyright permission 
i. reprint in book form. Mrs. Dykes was 
so prepared to waive any rights she had in 
ie matter. Now, it was for the Society to 
‘cide what course should be taken. It was 
0 costly an undertaking for the Society to 
eet out of its ordinary finances. Two 
ethods were practicable. The first was to 
tain a list of subscribers who would take 
le or more copies at the cost of production. 
he second, to get guarantors for a fund 
lequate for the purpose of production and 
Il the book to all who wished for it. 

The members present signified their en- 
usiastic approval of the scheme for reprint- 
2. and Mr. G. P. Baker undertook the 
ising of the guarantee fund. The Hon. 
ditor was instructed to proceed forthwith 
| the preparation of the book for the Press, 
id the matter was left in the hands of 
®@ssrs. G. P. Baker, G. L. Pilkington, and 
20. Dillistone to make such progress as was 
und possible towards early production. 


Grand Chrysanthemum Show 
at Brighton 


fe “This society has progressed by leaps and 
unds. 4 —S1R COOPER Rawson, M.P. 


ACH year the Brighton, Hove, and 
eeessex Horticultural ‘Society endeavours 
= ‘go one better,’’ and the show held 
bg ae 13th, r4th, and 15th was un- 
tubtedly the finest in the history of the 
ciety. The show was held in the Dome, 
Public Art Gallery, Corn Exchange, and 
oms and galleries adjoining. The arrange- 
ents for the show were as nearly perfect as 
sible, but as the show increases in magni- 
Brighton feels more than ever the need 
t one large hall in which to hold this im- 
fant function. The progress made by the 
ieety is phenomenal. Six years ago the 
ambership was under 400, now there are 
2,500 members. Needless to say, this 
at advance could not have been attained 
it not for the energy, enterprise, and 
ind organisation of those responsible for 
management. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Exhibitors came from all parts of the coun- 
try, and a notable feature of this year’s show 
was the increase in the number of local ex- 
hibitors. The display of Chrysanthemum 
and decorative plants in the Dome by the 
Corporation of Brighton was even finer than 
in previous years. There were more com- 
petitive groups than in previous years. The 
two classes for groups of Chrysanthemums 
attracted’ between them nine exhibits—an 
extraordinary number, In the big group 
class in the open section Alderman C. 
Kingston, J.P., Deputy Mayor of Brighton 
(gardener, Mr. A. B. Bishop), secured first 
prize, and his neighbour at Withdean, Mr. 
W. H. Vokins (gardener, Mr. W. J. Scott), 
second, Alderman Kingston thus takes from 
Mr. Vokins the ‘‘ William Balchin’? Cup 
which Mr. Vokins won last year. Competi- 
tion was very close. 

The ‘‘ Colman ’’ Bowl, awarded in the 
class for 24 Japanese Chrysanthemums in 
vases, fell to Mr. R. Middleton, gardener to 
Annie Viscountess Cowdray, of Paddoc! kk 
hurst, Crawley. The ‘‘ Callaghan ’’ Cup for 
Grapes was taken by Douglas OSes melts 
of Durrington, Worthing. 

The Brighton Challenge Bow! for the best 
exhibit in the show was lasmaried: as was the 
case last year, to Messrs. Balchin and Sons, 
Ltd., Brighton and Hove, for a wonderful 
display of which an obelisk in white Chrys- 
anthemums, reminiscent of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, was a conspicuous feature. 

The fruit classes were well contested 
throughout, the well-coloured examples of 
Charles. Ross, Blenheim Orange, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Annie Elizabeth, Newton 
Wonder, and Bramley’s Seedling being 
among the best we have seen this year. 

The most successful exhibitor of large 
Japanese Chrysanthemums was Annie 
Viscountess Cowdray (gardener, Mr. R. 
Middleton), who showed remarkably fine 
specimens of Majestic, Red Majestic, H. 


Wells, T. W. Pockett, Princess Mary, Vic- 
tory, R. C. Pulling, Mrs. Carpenter, and 
Mrs. G. Drabble. 


Derby Chrysanthemum Show 


HE twenty-first annual Chrysanthemum, 
T Fruit, and Vegetable Exhibition of the 

Derbyshire Horticultural Association was 
a great success. The opening ceremony was 
performed by Viscountess Petersham. ‘The 
standard of exhibits was well maintained, 
embracing 70 additional entries, totalling 294 
in a schedule of 52 classes, displ ays coming 
from Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Northampton, and many of the 
large establishments in Derbyshire. 

The centre of the hall was tastefully laid 
out with miscellaneous groups, an excellent 
effect being obtained by the skilful arrange- 
ment of 12 Kentia and Phoenix Palms sur- 
rounded by sub-tropical plants of bright hue, 
viz., Draczenas, Eulalia, Nandina domestica, 


Pandanus Veitchil, Alocasia Lowii, 
Grevillea robusta, Croton, Lilium speciosum, 
Melpomene longiflorum, Begonias, Cycla- 
men, and Primulas for the: most part sur- 
rounded by Nephrolepsis Todzeoides and 
Adiantums. 


The central group and platform decorations 
were kindly lent by Leslie A. Wright, Esq., 
of Butterly Hall, admirably arranged in a 
circle by his head gardener, Mr. James 
Cartledge, accompanied on either side by 
competitive groups each covering 100 square 
feet. The Chairman’s Silver Cup and the 
first prize went to Mrs. Walter Evans. of 
Darley Abbev (head gardener. Mr. John Max- 
field), second to the High Sheriff of Derby- 
shire, Captain A. J. E. “Drury-Lowe, Locko 
Park (sardener, Mr. J. G. Stevens). 

In the open classes for Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums five Silver Cups were offered. 
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For 24 Japanese blooms arranged for effect 
with any natural foliage attracted the heaviest 
blooms in the show. Mrs. Walter Evans 
secured the Drury-Lowe Silver Challenge 
Cup and first prize, Captain A. J. E. Drury- 
Lowe being a very ee second. 

Eighteen Japanese Chrysanthemums, six 
varieties. The President’s Cup was won by 
Mr. H. Tomlinson, Derby. 

Display of 72 single Chr ysanthemums. The 
Silver Cup was awarded to J. A. Aiton, Esq. 


(gardener, Mr. G. Neale), 
Twelve Japanese and 24 singles for 
effect. Here the Silver Cup was won by 


W,. E. Ann, Esq., 
Mr. Len Dutton). 
Twelve Japanese blooms for a re-presented 


Darley Fields (gardener, 


Cup in an entry of eight competitors, the 
award went to Mrs. Walter Evans, Darley 


Abbey. 

Group of Chrysanthemum plants to fill 
space 5 feet by 43 feet, for amateurs, was 
won by Mr. J. Potter, Derby. 

Six Japanese for amateurs, the Cup being 
secured by Mr. F. Meakin, Derby. 

A new class in which a Silver Shield was 
offered for a collection of r2 dishes of British- 
srown hardy fruit went to Mrs. Walter 
Evans. 

The premier bloom in the show was a large 
Red Maiestic, for which a cash prize and the 
Association’s Certificate of 


Merit was pre- 
sented to Captain Drury-Lowe, who also was 
awarded the R.H.S. Banksian Medal with 


the second highest number of points in the 
show; Mrs. Walter Evans, through having 
secured same the previous year, was unable 
to take the award, although obtaining the 
most points. 

Collection of vegetables, nine kinds,- the 
Silver Cup was won outright by Mr. J. 
Woodward, Draycott, in a superb collection. 

Collection of vegetables, six kinds, amateur 
section for a new Cup, was won by Mr. A 


Moore, Alvaston. 
In a class for Cyclamen L. A. Clowes, 
Ksq.. Norbury Hall, Ashbourne (gardener, 


Mr, J. A. Hammond), gained first prize with 
an outstanding set of six plants. 

The secretarial duties were carried out by 
Mr. W. Wardman, and the dates for next 
year’s show are November 7th, 8th, and gth. 


Aberystwyth Chrysanthemum 
how 


HE Aberystwyth Chrysanthemum 
Tse held their twenty-fifth exhibition 

on November 14th, and it proved the best 
show since the War. There were 50 more 
entries than last year. The Countess of 
Lisburne, of Crosswood, a former President 
of the Society, visited the show, and through 


her gardener, Mr. Walton, exhibited some 
beautiful Carnations, and easily obtained 


first prize. Mr. Walton also took the first 
prize for cooking Apples, dessert Apples, and 
Pears. 

The group of Chrysanthemums in pots 14 
feet by. 6 foet were very fine, and a keen 
contest issued, Mr. R. Weller,” of the North 
Road Nurseries, gaining first honours and 


Mr. H. Austin, of the Midway Nursery, 
second. Mr. Weller also won the first prize 
for miscellaneous group, and Mr. Austin 


second. A Silver Cup went with the first 
prize in each of these two classes. 

The chief interest was centred in the large 
bloom classes. 

There were four entries in the chief class | 
for 18 Japanese blooms, and the first prize 
and Cup was awarded to Mr. W. Hughes, an 


amateur, for a magnificent stand, beating the 
veteran. Mr. As Austin, which eaused a 
sensation, for Mr. Austin is looked upon as 


invincible. Mr. Austin was a close second, 
Mr. W. H. Davis, of Llanelly, a good third, 
and Mr. R. Weller fourth. 
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For 12 blooms Mr. Austin came first with 
a fine stand, Mr. W. Hughes second. 

For six vases of singles Mr. Austin was 
first. with fine, clean, bright flowers, Mr. 
Weller second. 

For a special single vase of nine blooms of 
single varieties the amateur, Mr. Hughes, 
came first with a vase that was the best in 
the whole show. 

Specimen plants were well shown, Mr. 
Austin, showing in his well-known style, 
taking first for three plants of Japanese and 
also for three plants of single varieties, Mr. 
Weller being second in each class. The 
amateur’s division was a great credit to the 
exhibitors. 

Mr. Hughes took the Cup for the second 
time, and so becomes his property, for a 
miscellaneous collection of cut blooms on 
4 feet by 3 feet of tabling; second, Mr. L. 
Hicks; third, Mr. H. F. Elenor. Mr. Elenor 
swept the board with cut blooms, while Mr. 
Oswald James, a new exhibitor, won the 
first prize and Silver Cup for three specimen 
plants and first prize for one specimen, Mr. 
Watson being placed second, and Mr. H. F. 
Elenor third. ‘The collection of vegetables in 
this section was won by a cottager, Mr. D. 
Humphries ; second, Mr, Liew. Morris; 
third, Miss James. The Bronze Medal given 
by the GarpeninGc ILLusTRaTED for most 
points in this section was won by Mr. H. F. 
Elenor, Penglaise Road. 

A valuable Silver Cup for six dishes of 
vegetables in the cottagers’ class was 
awarded to Mr. D. Humphries, and a Silver 
Medal was won by Miss Mary Jones; third, 
Mr. T. Jones. Mr. Humphries was in- 
‘vincible, taking seven first prizes for vege- 
tables, Miss Mary Jones running him close 
and beating him in the collection of four 
varieties of Potatoes; second, Mr. Griffiths. 
But the gem of the cottagers’ section was 
the fine Leeks grown by Mr. Bennett, of the 
Golf Links. They measured 9 inches round 
and length in proportion. 

There was a new division this year, Open 
Class B, nurserymen and market gardeners 
excluded, Mr. W. Hughes taking first for one 
specimen plant, six cut blooms, and three 
vases of singles. Mr. Oswald James first for 
three specimen plants and Mr. H. Sheraton 
second. Mr. Llew. Morris first for collection 
of vegetables and Mr. Llew. Hicks second. 

The best bloom in the show was won by 
Mr. W. Hughes, the best plant of Chrys- 
anthemum by Austin and Son. 

The Secretaries, Mr. H. Sheraton and Mr. 
R. C. Williams, are to be congratulated upon 
the success of their twenty-fifth show. They 
both have been connected with the manage- 
ment since the first show. 


Bristol Flower Show, 


November {4th and 15th 


HE Drill Hall, Old Market Street, 

Bristol, was again the scene of one of 

the mosty successful ®West of England 
Flower Shows, viz., the fifty-eighth annual 
exhibition of the Bristol Horticultural and 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

The hall is over 140 feet in length by 87 
feet in breadth, hence considerable floor space 
is obtained, but evidently that area is not 
sufficient, so numerous were the exhibits that 
the promenades were heavily encroached on. 

Chrysanthemums, naturally, were in quan- 
tity, and their quality was particularly good, 
but the same may be said of all the exhibits— 
fruit (Apples were numerous), vegetables, 
miscellaneous plants, and Orchids. 

In the centre of the hall were arranged 


three island groups each occupying the 
maximum space,of 100 square feet. That of 


W. Melville Wills, Esq. (gardener, Mr. Chip- 
man), was placed first—a bold group of 
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Chrysanthemums, Crotons, Humea elegans, 
Phyllanthus nivalis, Dracaena Sanderiana, 
Jacaranda mimosefolia, etc., surmounted by 
a specimen of Phoenix Roebelinii. E. W. 


Bryant, Esq. (gardener, Mr. Cain), was 
placed second for a very similar group, but 
including Anthurium Andreanum — and 


Eulalia gracilis. Mrs. L. P. Nott (gardener, 
Mr. Thody) also arranged an effective group 
with a centrepiece of Areca _ lutescens. 
Among the Chrysanthemums were Crotons, 
Coleus, Humea elegans, Cymbidium Tracy- 
anum, Cypripediums, etc. Both Mr. Mel- 
ville Wills and Mr. Bryant were successful 
exhibitors in many other classes, particularly 
in the cut flower Chrysanthemums, and Mr. 
Wills also secured a first for white Musca 
Grapes and a second for Alicantes. : 

The nursery trade from Bristol and the dis- 
trict were well represented. Mr. Newton, 
Kelston View Nurseries (manager, Mr. A. E. 
Pearce), arranged a bold bank of Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms, mostly four of a kind, all good 
and in the open class. He also staged 24 
blooms (Japanese) remarkable .for their 
quality. 

A corner of the hall was filled with choice 
Carnations tastefully arranged above Chrys- 
anthemums by Mr. C. E. A. Richard, 
nurseryman, of Willsbridge. Mr. Rowland 
Adams, of Bristol, showed seed Potatoes, 
and Messrs. T. Payne and Son, Widcombe 
Nurseries, Bath, had a pleasing exhibit of 


Decorative Chrysanthemums in variety. 


Messrs. Brown and. Son, Bridge Street, 
Bristol, had a well-staged group of vege- 
tables, fruit, etc., flanked by vases of Chrys- 
anthemums. Mr. James Brown, the head of 
the firm, is Chairman of the Society, and Mr. 
Sandy Brown, his son, acts as Honorary 
Secretary. 

Mr. Chas. Wall, Milton Nursery, Bath, 
arranged cut Chrysanthemums and _ Car- 
nations edged with Cyclamen and Primula 
sinensis. From Taunton Mr. H. Clark sent 
Chrysanthemums in variety, including 
Monument (pure white), Grenadier (approach- 
ing scarlet), and Cleopatra (of a decided 
orange tint). 

Messrs. I. House and Son, Westbury, 
staged cut blooms of their well-known strains 
of Scabious, togethet with Violets and fruit. 

The Forest and Orchard Nurseries, Ltd., 
Falfield, Glos., had samples of various fruit 
trees and a meritorious exhibit of well- 
coloured Apples. 

Messrs. Jarman. and Co., of Chard, also 
showed a collection of Apples beautifully 
coloured and backed by Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, of Bath, 
added bright colour by an admirable group 
of Cyclamen massed in baskets and relieved 
by Carnations and well-flowered pots of 
Cyclamen. Cyclamen were also shown by 
Messrs. Hone and Co., Broadmead, Bristol. 
Messrs. Garaway and Co., of Bristol, and 
Messrs. W. Hopwood and Son, of Chelten- 
ham, showed, the former a mixed group, the 
latter chiefly Apples. 

A mixed exhibit of bulb vegetables, etc., 
came from Mr. Robert Brown, of Redcliff, 
Bristol. Onions in particular were noticed 


for their uniform quality, and a photograph 


placed centrally showed a bed of this succu- 
lent vegetable, variety Redcliff Champion, 
the average weight of the bulbs being 1 Ib. 
15 ozs. 

Mr. Groves, from Taunton, contributed a 
group of exhibition and decorative Chrys- 
anthemums, and Messrs. Luke Rogers and 
Sons, of Bristol, arranged a composite group 
of floral designs, Chrysanthemums, Cycla- 
mens, Dracena Doncetti, Ericas, etc. 

Orchids were well represented, including 
groups from Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans; 
Messrs. Cypher and Sons, of Cheltenham; 
Mr. Alexander, from Westonbirt; Messrs, 


-first, gaining a replica of the Westo 


the same positions in the class for 
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A. J. Keeling and Sons, of Bradford; an 
Messrs. Charlesworth, of Haywards Heat 
Keen competition was evoked among t 
Orchid classes open to amateurs. Class 
for a group of Orchids arranged with folie 
ona table space 6 feet by 4 feet, drew f 
excellent groups, Mr. W. Melville Wills 
Mr. E. W. Bryant being placed first anc 
second. Both had’ varied exhibits 6 
Cattleyas and Cypripediums. 
For six Orchids in bloom, not less th 
three genera, Mr. ‘W. J. Wilkins was pl 


Challenge Cup and holding the original fe 
one year. Mr. Wilkins is an enthusi 
horticulturist. Cultivating all the pl 
himself, his ability is shown, not only by hi 
exhibits of Orchids, but by his success wit] 
Chrysanthemums, Primula sinensis, Fer 
hile: 
The Lord Mayor’s (of Bristol) prize for ; 
single Orchid was won by Mr. Wilkins w 
a specimen of Cattleya Portia. Mr, Mel 
Wills showed a_ well-flowered plant 
Cattleya Fabia which had, unfortunately 
been open too long. - | 
For the best single specimen Cypripedium 
Mr. Wills came first with a well-flowere 
Cypripedium insigne Sandere, Mr. Bryan 
being second with a typical insigne carryim; 
44 blooms and buds. 4 
Entries for three distinct Cypripedium 
were made by Mr. Bryant, Mr. Wills, an 
Mr. Wilkins, the respective prizes going ij 
the same order. 
In a class for three Oncidiums Mr. Willin| 
made the only entry, and received the f 
prize, as he did in Class 102, for thre 
Orchids, Mr. J. F. Phipps, of Devizes 
coming second to him, 


The same two exhibitors again occupie 
. 


} 
t 
| 
; 


Cypripedium hybrids, but in Class 104 
Phipps was the winner with Lzlio-Cat 
Kennie, Mr. Wilkins coming second wit 
Cypripedium /Stzus. In the next class, si 
Orchids, any variety, the same two competi 
tors had their positions reversed, Mr. Wilkin! 
showing Cymbidium Tracyanum, Vays 
coerulea, Coelogyne Mooreana, with ty) 
Lelio-Cattleyas and a Cypripedium, whil 


Mr. Phipps’ entry consisted entirely ¢ 
Cypripediums. > @ 


In spite of the uncertain weather the s 
was well attended, and the number and | 
cellence of the exhibits certainly gave mo 
than value for the moderate admission price: 

The Honey Show, provided by the Bris 
branch of the Somerset Beekeepers’ Associé 
tion, was held for the first time in connectio| 
with this Chrysanthemum Show, but 28) 
exhibits were elicited. The principal priz 
winner was Miss A. B. Flower, of Salisbury 
who received a Silver Challenge Cup for th 
highest aggregate of points and a Silver an 
Bronze Medal. i 


The Jalap Plant (Exogonium 
purga) ia 


The hot summer has suited this gra 
perennial climbing plant, which has 
blooming profusely of late, every st 
being laden with partly opened buds e 
this late date (October 30th). Scra 
among the branches of a 20-foot 
granate, the top of which it has now re 
this will give some idea of its el 
character when suitably placed. 

Its first blooms usually appear in- 
tember in -clusters of three, gen 
all along the pendent shoots. Its 
coloured tubers are about the size_ 
turkey’s egg, and it is by the division of 
that this distinct and very elegant plant 
increased. This Mexican plant is rat 
offered, ‘but a few roots do appear upo! 
market occasionally. E. MarKHAM 
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Jueries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
RDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
yndents follow these rules: All communications 
juld be clearly written on one side of the paper 
ly, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
USTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
}. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
BLISHER. The name and.address of the sender 
4 required in addition to any ,designation he 
wy desire to be used in the paper. When more 
m one query is sent, each should be on a 
arate piece of paper; the name and address 
img added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
s to be sent to press some days in advance of 
te, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
ue immediately following their receipt. We do 
t reply to queries by post. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points ‘of shoots. are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in wny one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages oj colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four 
varieties at one time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


low with fleecy catkins wanted 

A. MacGregor).—A beautiful Willow is 
lix Smithiana, which becomes a vigorous 
e with erect branches, the young ones 
vered with soft down. It is one of the 
ndsomest of flowering Willows and one 
lich would probably succeed with you. 
sssrs. Hillier and Sons, Winchester, or 
assrs. V. N. Gauntlett and Co., Litd., 
liddingfold Nurseries, Surrey, would pro- 
bly be able to supply you. 


tried shrubs for border 20 ft. by 50 ft. 


-am planning a small shrubbery to cover 
space of about 20 feet by 50 feet, and 
wuld be very glad to have your advice upon 
election of hardy berried shrubs with non- 
sonous berries. I am concerned for the 
ety of young children, who may be at- 
eted by brightly coloured fruits.  E. F. 

For the back row we suggest the follow- 
Arbutus Unedo = (Strawberry-tree), 
toneaster frigida, Crategus sanguinea, 
agnus multiflora, Viburnum __rhitido- 
dlum, Myrtus Luma, Rosa Moyesii, 
ypophee rhamnoides, and  Pyracantha 
cinea Lalandii. For small groups in the 
eground :—Berberis Darwini, Vaccinium 
insylvanicum, Pyrus Wilsonii, Skimmia 
‘emanni, Berberis aggregata, B. Wilsonii, 
dictophylla, B. Gagnepainii, Pyracantha 
tustifolia, Euonymus latifolius planipes, 
nphoricarpus occidentalis mollis,. Rham- 


| alaternus, ‘Cotoneaster Henryana, C. 
W@entalis, C. bullata, C. pannosa, C. 
ionsii, and Pernettya mucronata Davies’ 
brids. ] 


‘matis.to name and propagation 
_ of same 
5. N. Minshall).—Judging from the very 
ir bloom sent we should say it is Clematis 
dy Nevill. Cuttings should be taken 
‘ut the second or third week in February, 
en the young growth has reached about 
Aehes in length. Such cuttings should be 
‘en off the plant with a small slice of the 
/wood attached, similar to the slicing out 
la Vine eye. They may also be severed 
't inch below the nodé, and the 1 inch of 
' wood slit up the centre and partly 
bugh the node. These should then be in- 
(ed in pots filled with a compost consisting 
‘loam, sharp sand, and a little oyster- 
ill. Insert the cuttings firmly and water 
lroughly. . Plunge the pots up to their 
1s in ashes in a shady place,« the north 
of a wall being an excellent position, 
: cover with a handlight. Here they must 
tain for several weeks, during which time 
ering must be carefully ‘attended to. 
h cuttings must never he permitted to 
ie either sodden or dust- dry.. When 
wth is apparent and root-action certain— 
' may be proved by lifting one or two of 
' euttings—the lights may be gradually re- 
ed, exposing the plants entirely, but 
img the pots where they are until winter, 
‘0 they may be safely transferred to cold 


i 
i 


frames. The following spring, when the 
young growth has reached about an inch in 
length the plants should bé potted up singly 
and grown on in a sheltering frame for a 
time, * following which they may be plunged 
in ashes for at least one summer, after 
which they may be planted out in prepared 
positions. 


Ivy for north wall 


(T. G. R.).—You could not better Hedera 
Helix, the common Ivy of our woods, which 
may be grown in almost any situation and 
has no peer from a clinging point of view. 
See to it that you obtain the. true plant. 


Flourishing tree and shrub 


(A. B., Co. Cork).—No. 1 is Cunning- 
hamia sinensis, a Chinese tree, beautiful in 
a young healthy state, but becoming rather 
ragged as it ages, especially in the drier dis- 
tricts of the South of England. Its wood is 
much used by the Chinese in the manufac- 
ture of coffins. No. 2, Clethra arborea, a 
tender shrub or small tree. Only survives 
the winter in especially favoured localities. 
The beauty of the Lily of the Valley-lile 
racemes repays any protection given it. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Cutting down Montbretias and Iris 


(Helen Suderby).—Montbretias should not : 


be cut down until the foliage has turned 
least—partly brown, the proper time being 
from the end of October onwards. Your 
plants, unless cut off unusually early, will 
not suffer to any serious extent. It is wrong 
to cut Iris—of the Germanica type—off so 
early, although we have often seen this done 
by inexperienced people in their craze for 
what is called tidiness. The leaves should 
not be interfered with until they are dead 
and can be pulled freely from the crown. 
The plants will suffer somewhat, but will 
recover in time. Irises of the Siberian class 


at 


should be treated as recommended for 
Montbretias. 
Belladona Lilies not flowering 

(H. S.).—This beautiful Lily does not 


bloom freely in all districts, and one of the 
reasons for this is starvation and dryness at 
the root during the time its leaves are de- 
veloping. Good drainage is essential, and 
this may be secured by placing a layer of 
brickbats or clinkers about 3 feet below the 
surface of the border. A deep rich compost 
consisting of sandy loam and _ leaf-soil is 
essential and the planting of the bulbs 
g inches below the surface. Once planted in 
this way it is unnecessary to disturb them 
for four or five years. An annual mulching 
of well-rotted manure once each year and 
copious supplies of water during their grow- 
ing season will prove beneficial. We can ad- 
vance no reason why yours have failed to 
bloom unless the border is at fault. 


Tulips for examination 


I am sending some Tulip bulbs which seem 
to be affected with two different sorts of 
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disease. (1) A brown spot which spreads 
over the surface. Is this the real Tulip 
disease, and is it infectious, or can it be 


treated, or should it be destroyed in even the 

early stages ? (2) What appears to be a 
mould which eats into the bulb. Ought this 
also to be destroyed, or would sulphur cure 
it in the early stages? Do either of these 
complaints affect the soil in which the bulbs 
are planted deleteriously to make it unwise 
to plant again, or could it be treated, and for 
how long? ELEANOR C. F. Warre. 


[(1) The brown spots which gradually 
spread over the surface of your T ulip bulbs is 
not a disease, but is the natural ripening 
process of the outer scales, and as far as we 
can determine the dried brown scale leaves 
are free from Tulip disease, and you need 
have no fear about planting them. (2) 
Again there is no parasitic fungus present. 
‘Tie bulbs have been eaten by mice either in 
the soil or in store. Certain saprophytic 
fungi are growing on the eaten surface. The 
more damaged specimens should be de- 
stroyed, because they will probably decay if 
planted and cause ‘‘ misses’? in your beds; 
those only slightly damaged will most likely 
grow quite well. From the above you will 
gather that neither (r) nor (2) will be likely 
to affect the soil. } 


Double Nasturtium wanted 

(Mrs. Ragg).—If you write to Messrs. 
Clibrans, nurserymen, Altrincham, explain- 
ing your ‘requirements, they will probably be 
able to supply you with the double 
Nasturtium. 


Hardy Cyclamen 

(V. B., Fritton Hall).—The flower and leaf 
you send is that of Cyclamen europzum. 
Cyclamen Coum (deep rose) flowers in 
spring, also its varieties, alba and roseum, 
the latter a soft light rose. C. vernum, the 
spring Cyclamen, with bright crimson 
flowers, is usually in bloom during April and 
May, and is the last of this chanming family 
to flower. The tubers are obtainable from 
any good plant nurserv. and are listed by J. 
Stormonth and Son, Kirkbride, Cumberland, 


and Perry’s Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, 
Middlesex, the prices ranging from about 


8s. to ros. per dozen. We would advise you 
to send for their plant lists. 


Scarlet Salvias 


My scarlet Salvias bloomed late this sum- 
mer and have made very. little growth. They 
are now in full flower in a cold house. 
Kindly say how I should treat them to pro- 
duce cuttings to make bedding-out plants for 
next summer. I have only a cold house. 

Miss F. Morpaunt. 


[The reason why your plants made such 
little growth was most probably dryness at 
the root and poor soil early in the summer. 
This plant revels in rich, open soil, and 
abundant moisture both at its roots and over 
its foliage in the evening following warm 
days. You will not be able to propagate 
from your plants for next season as you 
possess only a cold house, which will most 
probably be frozen out during the winter and 
the plants killed. You. may obtain seeds of 
Salvia splendens in the early part of the year 
from any good seedsman, and if you sow 
these during the last week. in March in a 
cool, closed house the temperature of which 
rises considerably with sun-heat during the 
day, you should be able to raise quite a num- 
ber of strong, stocky plants suitable for 
planting out. ] 


Dahlia from Los Angeles 

(A. E. B.).—The plant is no doubt Dahlia 
Impetialis, or Dahlia Maxtonii. They are 
very similar, but, of course, never flower in 
the open in this country. They are both 
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handsome foliage plants,’ and the former 
flowers at Kew in the temperate-house about 
Christmas time. If you will kindly send 
flowers we shall be very pleased to deter- 
mine the species for you. 


ROSE GARDEN 
Lifting newly budded Roses 


(Patience).—You may lift these with 
safety, providing you plant them straight 
away, but any lying about which exposed the 
roots to drying winds would probably prove 
fatal. Could you not retain the land until 
the end of March in order to give them a still 
better chance? In either case we do not 
anticipate loss providing they are replanted 
immediately. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Golden Yellow Chrysanthemums 
market purposes 

I read with interest your reply to “ Little 
Man’s ”’ queries on varieties of early Chrys- 
anthemums. Please give a list of golden- 
yellow varieties to keep up the supply v of cut 
flowers from August on to Christmas for 
market purpose. As I am aware by this 
time, there are easy-growing and difficult- 
growing vi arieties among all colours of Chrys- 
anthemums. Kindly state after each variety 
the easy grower, as I am sometimes misled 
by information from other quarters, 

LirtLE WELSHMAN. 


for 


| August.—Guinea Gold, Florrie Willxin- 
son, Elstob Yellow, Alex. McAlpine, Golden 
‘Oh Australian Gold, Gold Dame, 
Tangerine, Goldfinder. September.—Harry 
Thorpe, Periscope, Cranford Yellow, Mada- 


Sunburst, September Yellow, Mrs. S. 
Early Buttercup, Landseer, 
Champ d’Or. October.—Cranfordia, Soliel 
d’Octobre, Yellow Gem. November.——May- 


ford Yellow, Mrs. L. Burt, King Cup, Luana, 


line, 
Thompson, 


Mrs. Dixon, Ruby Jones, Sunshine, E. 
Reeves, Enid Elder, Gloriosa, George Car- 
penter. December.—Christmas Gold, Golden 
Mrs. J. Thompson, December Gold, Yellow 
Wm. Turner, Yellow Favourite, Nagoya, 
Golden Butterfly. All the above respond 
freely to reasonable cultivation, and you 


should experience no difficulty with them. ] 


GREENHOUSE 


Greenhouse dressed with Solignum inside 
(Rotherwood).—Yes, the Solignum would 
produce the effects you describe upon tender 
plants for a considerable time, and your only 
course is to leave a small opening in the top 
ventilators might and day until the fumes 
have subsided. The Solignum would pene- 
trate and discolour any kind of paint after- 
wards applied over it. The trouble will dis- 
appear, but it takes a considerable time. 


FRUIT 


Fruits for an exposed garden 


(Dr. Munro, Lamarkshire). — This is 
rather a_ difficult question. If Goose- 
berries and Strawberries are, year by 
year, destroyed by late frosts it is hardly 


likely that Loganberries would escape. 
Most probably the former are not in any way 
protected, and in very similar conditions a 
light erection of wood and wire netting— 
13-inch mesh—has been found very satisfac- 
tory in warding off late frosts. It is sur- 
prising how very little protection is needed to 
save the blooms of fruit trees, even branches 
of Spruce tucked in among the bushes will 
be effective against quite a severe frost. The 
cost of wiring in the Gooseberries, etc., would 
not be prohibitive. Moreover, it would 
obviate the use of cotton nets in the event of 
the crops succeeding. An alternative is to 
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plant, instead of Gooseberries and Straw- 
berries, with bush Apple trees of late varie- 
ties, such as Court Pendu plat and, very 
especially, the Galloway Pippin (Croftangry), 
which succeeds in the most bleak and exposed 
situations. The latter is good either «for 
dessert or for cooking purposes, and will keep 
sound until quite the end of May. 


Pear trouble 

I enclose two Doyenné du Comice Pears 
which are disfigured and diseased, and shall 
be much obliged if you can tell me the 
disease they are suffering from and advise 
treatment. I have three Doyenne du 
Comice, one standard, one pyramid, and one 
just planted on a wall. The ground is heavy 
and they do not bear well, but they have not 
been diseased like this before. (Ge ileribe 

Braughing. 

[ We “have carefully examined your Pears 
and find that the skin blemishes are caused 
by Pear Scab. This disease can be con- 
trolled by cutting out all dead and diseased 
wood and by spraying in spring with 
Bordeaux mixture. The first application 
should be given when the blossom is in the 
‘pink bud’ stage, i.e., when the flowers 
begin to show colour, but before the petals 
begin to unfold. A second spraying should 
be given when most of the petals have 
dropped from the flowers, and a third ap- 
plication should follow three weeks after the 
second. When applying Bordeaux mixture 
against Pear Scab the fungicide should be 
driven well underneath the foliage. The in- 
ternal breakdown in the specimens sent does 
not appear to be due to a fungus. We at 
first thought Brown Rot was at work, but 
we could not find the fungus,-and we thinks 
that the cause of their not finishing properly 


is due to the fruits having been picked too 


early. Doyenné du Comice should hang on 
the trees as long as possible. If taken. off 
too early they often go sleepy or else shrivel. ] 


Apple trees: Root pruning v. ringing 
Dr. Swarbrick states that ringing is a sure 
way of bringing about flower-bud formation 
in over-strongly growing trees. Can any of 
your readers give their experience: as to the 
success of this operation? Is it more certain 
than root pruning? If it is, it is much less 
labour than the latter. I have tried root 
pruning with varying success in one or two 
cases with good results, in others failure. If 
ringing is done, of what width should the 
ring be, and should it go completely round 
the tree, and at what height from the 
ground ? W. Ernest Evans. 
[The practice of ringing the branches of 
Apple trees with the object of bringing over- 
vigorous trees into bearing is frequently 
carried outs’ “The “success “of the method 
varies considerably, and comparisons with 
the practice of root pruning are difficult. If 
you wish to try the experiment for yourself 
you should at first commence operations on 
a small scale. In the Long Ashton experi- 
ments we believe that a ring of tissue was 
removed varying between 1°5 millimetres to 
2°5 millimetres in width. The ring should 
not be made too close to a bud, say, 8 milli- 
metres to 1o millimetres .below it. We sug- 
gest that instead of ringing complete trees 
you should at first try the effect of ringing 
unfruitful branches. When you have tested 
out the practice under your own conditions 
you could try the ringing of a complete tree. 
Again the width of the ring should be as 
given above and _ situated below the first 
branches. The time of ringing makes a 
great difference as to the results, and towards 
the end of March or early in April seems 
most favourable. Readers will no doubt give 
you the benefit of their experiences with re- 
gard to the practices of ringing and root 
pruning, and we will insert their experiences 


‘tightly corked would last a very long tif 
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in our future issues as they come to han 
and we will sum up the position in a lat 
article if it seems desirable. You should 
the article which we published on page 1 
of our issue of March 3rd of this year, as 
has some bearing upon the production 
Apples, which, after all, is the object of rin 
ing and root pruning. | 


Enquiry : Gooseberry Garibaldi 


I am anxious to find out where I can 9| 
tain either a plant or cuttings of an ¢| 
Gooseberry by name, I believe, Garibak 
It is a large, hairy, dark amber, and | 
delicious flavour. It is larger than 
ham’s Industry and much darker than Eai 
Sulphur. I had it years ago in Scotlan 
but have quite lost all trace of it. If y 
can find it for me I shall be more than ¢. 


lighted. Gas} Mis. 
“The Correi, Dawlish, Devon. 
[We have tried many nurseries with 
success. Others would like to get this int) 


esting old variety. ‘We hope it is not 4 
cultivation.—Ep., | if 


MISCELLANEOUS q 

Legal point | 
Iam a gardener living in a cottage on A 
estate and am paying rent. I have sign! 
an agreement that I leave the house wher| 
leant, my situation. Should I be discharg! 
or leave my situation can my employers, Ww 
are also landlords, legally turn me out | 
that agreement? ANXIOUS. 


- [If the agreed rental does not form part | 
the wages you are a tenant paying rent, al 
cannot be turned out except under the p- 
cedure laid down by the Increase of a 
etc., Acts, despite the agreement you he: 


signed, which, prima facie, is invalid. Th 
however, is only a general opinion, and. 
proceedings are taken against you, y! 
should see a local solicitor. | "i 


Insect for identification 


(D. White).—The insect sent in for 1. 
amination is a West Indian cockroach, ands 
probably an.escape from a crate of Ban 

i 


somewhere in your district. These cre 
are constantly being found in Covent Gare. 


and fruiterers’ shops. . | 
| 


Book wanted ‘| 
(Cenci).—* The Amateur’s Greenh 
by T. W. Sanders, 8s., or Black’s “ Dict 

ary of Gardening, ”” edited by E.. Tee 
price 8s. 3d., obtainable from Messrs. W.< 


G. Foyle, Ltd., 125, Charing Cross Ro), 
London, ‘W.C. 2., or from Messrs. Barr ¢ 
Sons... 125 King Street, Covent Gard, 
London. 
Artificial manure for flower and vegetal 
garden 4 
(Mrs. Webb).—Clay’s Fertiliser is an | 


cellent all-round manure for fruit, plar. 
and vegetables. Peruvian guano is 4 
good, but of the two we prefer the former. 


Ink for zinc labels 


Some few months ago it was stat 
your columns that a solution of chloride) 
platinum was the only satisfactory 
writing on zinc labels. I should be 
know of what per cent. the solution : 
consist, for unless a weak one would 
the price might be prohibitive. 

[We believe that chloride of plat 
expensive to buy, and as the price is alw 
subject to fluctuation it is difficult to 
its present price without actually apply 
a chemist. On the other hand, yo 
remember that probably a § per cent. § 
tion would answer the purpose, and if kit 


We have always found that the little bott) 
of metallic ink sold by horticultural su 
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Sir Arthur Hort and his unconventional garden: The vicarage garden at Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hampshire 


en at od. and 1s, have worked perfectly 
tisfactorily, especially if, when the lettering 
is dried, the whole label is varnished over 
ith a good copal varnish. ] 


BOOKS 


‘The Unconventional Garden ’’* 


ERE is a good book with a good title. 

The author, Sir Arthur Hort, is well 

known to our readers. His contribu- 
ins to these pages, especially on Irises, in 
ich he is a successful hybridist, are always 
fad and devoured with avidity, His new 
lok is by no means a text-book on horti- 
(ture, but may be compared to that well- 
llown work of Canon Ellacombe’s ‘‘ In a 
foucestershire Garden.’’ ‘‘ These notes,’* 
‘ys Sir Arthur, “‘ like his, are intended for 
'@ modest enthusiast, and not for the owner 
{ spacious ‘ grounds,’ though I cannot 
Ipe to rival that prince of scholarly gar- 
‘ners in lore and literary charm any more 
lin I can claim that my own patch which 
\ed to be a parsonage garden is comparable 
! the garden of Bitton Vicarage.”? Sir 
‘thur Hort goes on to say: ‘‘ Ellacombe’s 
“Say on ‘ December’ treats delightfully of 
(: foliage and flowers which help to cheer 
(: dark days that join year to year. It 
l3ins with the beauty of rime on dead 
Wer-heads. Apart from this adventitious 
“rm and from such obvious cheers as 
lily, Winter Jasamine, and the jolly russet 
€the Beech hedge, a sunny morning be- 
‘een Christmas and Twelfth Night may 
fcover a few things pleasant to the eye even 
ithe smallest plot.” ‘* The Unconventional 


Pi The Unconventional Garden,” by Sir Arthur F, Hort. 
lished by Edward Arnold and Co., price 10s. 6d. net. 


Garden ”’ suggests to owners of small gardens 
many ways in which a greater variety of 
interest may be obtained. Sir Arthur Hort’s 
garden is situated in the delightful village of 
Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hampshire. His 
book does not rely on illustrations for its 
charm, for there are none, but we reproduce 
above two illustrations prepared from photo- 
graphs taken there in June of last year. 
Even the person who knows little of garden- 
ing and cares less will find ‘‘ The Uncon- 
ventional Garden ”’ pleasant reading, and let 
us hope lead him or her to investigate 
further into the purest of human pleasures. 

The chapter on Pyrenean plants we find of 
special interest. The author’s descriptions 
of plants in Pyrenean woods and meadows, 
and his attempt to name the Saxifrages, 
Narcissi, and Gentians of this mountain 
range, must be read to be appreciated. The 
index is comprehensive, but needs revision, 
as some page references are inaccurate, but 
we are ready to forgive and equally ready to 
express thanks to the author and publisher 
for this admirable volume. 

Writing of that well-known but strangely 
neglected plant, Gazania splendens (which 
the author persists in spelling Gazanea) he 
says: ‘‘ Its silvery leaves and orange suns 
delighted me as a boy. When I began to 
garden I bought two plants from a market 
stall, and I have never since then either 
bought it again or been without it. The cut- 
tings should be taken early in August.”’ 
Most, if not all, readers will agree with Sir 
Arthur when he writes on ‘‘ November ’’: 
‘* What flowers there are will be chiefly sur- 
vivals from a more genial season, but the 
longer one gardens the more one comes to 
regard the whole plant, and not merely its 
inflorescence. No garden need be dull in 


winter, though its brightness be not that of 


garish summer. Now is the season for 
quieter effects which, when flowers are 


plentiful, may be overlooked.’’ We _ trust 
that we have said enough to show that this 
book is full of information and good reading. 
The book, in fact, contains, as the author 
suggests in the preface, ‘‘ The notes of an 
individual amateur, they are not to experts, 
but to such aspirants as may glean some- 
thing from them,” It is a book that most 
readers will like to have by them ready to 
pick up at odd moments and be sure of inter- 
esting reading. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Statuare Rude.—The trees at the Garden 
Design Exhibition were Cupressus erecta 
viridis and were, we understand, supplied by 
Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill Nursery, 
Woking, Surrey. Golden Yews in large 
sizes may also be obtained from the same 
source. 

M. S., Yorks.—Yes, Gypsophila Bristol 
Fairy is quite hardy and perennial. For cut- 
ting and garden effect it is a great acquisi- 
tion. It is being sent out by Messrs. W. 
Wells, Junr., Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
Merstham, Surrey. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


P. H, G.—Possibly Rose Eblouissant, but 
the example sent was so poor as to render 
correct naming doubtful. 

W. A.—Yes, Clematis Jackmanni. 

F, A. L., Sussex.—Lavatera Olbia. 

J. N.—Probably Echium  callithyrsum, 
mative of the Canaries, but we cannot say 
with such scrappy material. Flowers of this 
species are blue. 

Mrs. Ragg, Rugby.—Probably Pancratium 
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maritimum, or P. illyricum, both growing 
along the coast of the Mediterranean regions. 
They do not, however, do very well in pots, 
but in the south succeed better planted out 
at a foot of a warm wall. 

. A. H.—1, The single leaf of Rhododen- 
ae sent does not afford sufficient means of 
identification. We may be able to state the 
series to which it belongs in a future issue; 
2, Semele androgyna (syn. with Ruscus 
androgynus), a liliaceous plant® from the 
Canary Islands. 

E. A. A. W., Lowestoft.—1, Wellingtonia 
(Sequoia gigantea) ; yas Cedrus. atlantica var. 
glauca; 3, Cedrus atlantica (type); 4, Abies 
Pinsapo (Spanish Fir); 5, undoubtedly the 
Common Privet (Ligustrum vulgare), which 
has fruits one to four seeded. These are one 
seeded. 

G., Co. Dublin.—5, Veronica Redruth; 6, 
Thymus herba barona; 7, Sedum album; 8, 
Cistus florentinus; 9, Bambusa nana. 

Gi Gor Dublin.—1io, Myrtus communis ; 
11, not recognised; 12, Ligustrum vulgare 
(Common Privet); 13, Salix, “probably Aarege 


cana, send when in flower; 14, Hedera 
dentata Maniegata ea Be Kalmia, possibly 
myrtifolia; 16, K. latifolia. Plumbago 


Wilmore! and Ceratostigma Wilmottiz are 


one and the same shrub. 

J. S. M. C.—1, Celsia arcturus; 2, Mesem- 
bryanthemum ursinum; 3, Mesembryanthe- 
mum, specimen sent too small, but it is 
possibly M. floribundum; 4, must have 
larger and better example accompanied by a 
flower. 

A Lover of Gardening. — Cotoneaster 
Simonsii. Thank you for your observations 


on decorated dining- tables. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 
A. T. W., Berks.—1, Allington Pippin; 2, 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet; 3. Doyenné du Comice. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


P. J., Truro.—Rosemary Russet. 
stem of this variety varies in length. 

Z. P., Surrey.—The Apple seedling is un- 
named, possibly a seedling from Ecklinville. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 


J. H. Nicuoras, formerly gardener at 
Tredethy, Bodmin, Cornwall, is now ap- 
pointed gardener to Mrs. Hext, The 
Lodge, Tipton St. John’s, near Sidmouth, 
Devon. 


LATE REPLIES 


Thorn to name 

(E. C.).—These leaves apparently belong to 
an N. American Crategus, probably of “the 
Mollis group, but a specimen collected earlier 
in the season with flowers and fruit, if possi- 
ble, are necessary for definite identification. 
Perhaps our correspondent will be able to 
send better material next year. 


Plants required 
(H.,: Dublin).—The Exogonium( is ‘sliered 


The 


e? 


by Messrs. V. N. Gauntlett, Chiddingfold 
Nurseries, Surrey, and the Polyg onum by 
Messrs. Ingwersen, Birch Farm, Sharp- 


thorne, East Grinstead. Both are uncommon 
and rare. Eighteen of the newer outdoor 
Chrysanthemums: — Berengaria, Border 
Beauty, Crimson Circle, A.- E. Cooper, 
Frederick Smith, Harvest Glory, Mrs. Jas. 
Whitehouse, Tangerine, Shirley Pride, 
Salmon Queen, Jack Robbins, Hotspur, 
Mayford White, Chancellor, After Glow, 
Pink Dame, Tango, and R. A. Roots. 


Syringa japonica not flowering 

(H. C. Gaye).—This handsome tree, which 
both in its own country and America reaches 
30 feet in height, remains little more than a 
shrub in this “country. It requires an open, 
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all you can do is to- provide such, and ceas 
all pruning until its blooms are produce 
Encourage growth by liberally feeding tl 
plant during its early grow and it shou 
flower in due course. A freely drained bi 
rich sandy loam is what this Syringa enjoy 


Seeds required 

(A. Donovan),.—Rudbeckia hirta is offers 
by Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, seed 
men, Ipswich. Veronica virginica, tl 
steely-blue form, is listed by Messrs. Clibre 
and Co., Altrincham, Manchester; plan 
only.. Roemeria violacea (the Wind Rose).- 
We know of no one offering this pretty plai 
at the present time, either in this country < 
on the Continent. 


Using basic slag on a newly plante 
herbaceous border : 
(I. M. Shand).—Use the basic slag by ¢ 
means, and it might be advisable to scari 
it lightly into the surface. A dressing at tl 
present time will benefit the whole conten 
of the border, including the Carnations at 
Roses. It is not advisable, however, 
allow it to lie thickly upon the Carnatic 
foliage. | 
Raising Salvia patens and S. splende: 
from seed 
(Very Amateur).—Both are perennials, b 
may be raised from seed sown in a war 
house in March, pricked off when lar; 
enough to handle, and planted in the open | 
June. The former may be lifted and ston 
like Dahlias during winter, and planted o 
again in spring, but the latter is best raisi 
from seeds each year. Both bloom in the 
first year from seed. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 
Reginald Winder, Lid., The Nurseri¢ 
Lingwood, near Norwich.—Roses, fn 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS 


CHATER’S ORICINAL—COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
Strong Plants, October to March 
Twelve choice named varieties, 18/-; six for 10/- 

To Colour, 10/-; Mixed, 7/6 dozen. 
Singles, to Colour, 9/-; Mixed, 5/- dozen. 
Carriage Paid C.W.O. Catalogue free. 


JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 


~m@ Imdispensable Wj 
im the Garden 


THOMSON'S 
MANURES 


On’ the market for over 
50 years they still hold 
first place for QUALITY 
and: RESULTS. They 
are safe, sure, and last- 
H ing. The direct result 
FH of many years’ practical 
experience in gardening, 
they stand unrivalled at 
the present day for all 
Garden Crops. 


Prices :—VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE 
MANURE —a Perfect. Food —1 cwt., 30/-; 
56 lb., 16/-; 28 1b., O/=; 14 lb., 5/-; 7 Ib., 3/-; 
tins, 1/3 and 9d. SPEGIAL TOP DRESSING 


MANURE-—an excellent stimulant—1 cwt., 30/- ; 
56 lb., 16/=; 28 lb., 9/=; 14 Ib., S/e; 7 Ib., 3/-. 
Tins, 1/3. 

Sold by Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Everywhere 
Write for our Booklet—Post Free 
on Request 
Sole Makers: 

WM. THOMSON & SONS, Tatas 
TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND 


sunny position to bring forth its flowers, and 
WONDER 


FOGWILLS .Onorop 
BROAD BEANS 


Ten Beans in a Pod 


WONDERFUL FREE GIFTS 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW FOGWILLS WON- 


DER LONG POD. TheLONGEST, most PROLIFIC 


and FINEST FLAVOURED BROAD BEAN in the World. 
Nothing like it. Nothing just as good—PERFECTION. 1/4 
per pint carriage paid. Send now; every customer 
will receive three FREE GIFTS as follows: i/- packet (2,000 
seeds) FOGWILLS FAMOUS GIANT EXHIBITION 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, largest, most magnificent solid 
sprouts in cultivation, and FREE, a 6d. packet (1 000 seeds) 


| FOGWILLS PRIDE OF THE VALLEY PARSNIPS | 
| grown over 50 inches long, and FREE, one packet (100 seeds), 


FOGWILLS GIANT RAINBOW SWEET PEAS, 
large waved flowers in over 25 shades. Send only 1/4 for 


this wonderful FREE OFFER and become one of our | 


THOUSANDS of satisfied customers. 

Result ” Seeds need only a Trial. 

Fogwills Beautiful 

Result” Seeds and Guide to Garden Success for Season 
1929, Now Ready, Post Free. 


FOGWILLS Seed House, GUILDFORD 


Established 70 years. 


Fogwills ‘‘Best- 


~ CULTIVATUM 
wa PPARATUS 


Supplied with various avrangaments 
of pipes for houses of any size. 


Write for copy of Catalogue. 


JONES & ATTWOOD, 
PREMIER WORKS, 


LTD. 
STOURBRIDGE 


Illustrated Catalogue of ‘‘ Best- | 


Awarded 9 Gold Medals | 


trees, shrubs, herbaceous and Alpine plan’ 


LINER SANWD 
per 8/6 cwt. 
56 Ibs. 


Basic Slag, 32% J tm 7 
Bone Meal .. .. $/3 16 
Kainit, 14/16% .. eae 1): 


Carbo-Lime 2. .. 3/9 7/ 
Hop Manure ., _— 6) 


All carriage choke 
THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL 
co., LTD. diane | 


Garden will 
supply its own Manure 


¥ ‘§‘ ADCO”? = 


a simple powder, with the addi- 
tion of water only will convert 
your lawn mowings, weeds, leaves, 
spent plants, etc., into a complete 


_( 

x 

wa 

a 

{ORGANIC FERTILISER 
{rich in humus, and superior to 
wt 
Jat 
»_¢ 
{ 
a 


farmyard manure, atacost of 44d. 
per cwt. Thousands of tons of 
manure are made annually by fi. 
ADCO process, 
1 cwt. of ADCO makes 2-3 lone 
of valuable manure. 
; Adco Accelerator | : 
? (for 


sisaiiidiiiseincniace 


standard ‘Adco. 
$ (for all other gardet| 


lawn mowings : @ASH 
: andsoftgreenrefuse). : i rubbish and straw). 
: : WITH 4 
3 28 Ib. 4/6 ? onpen | 81D. 6/2 
3 56 lb. 8/- : : 56 lb. we ALE 
3 1 cwt. 15/= : 3 Liewtttns 22/- 


SgVhadeas pose Vaden cnt ceduncbuaugeaens : ocoedeeseese sana 
Carriage paid to Nearest goods station 


Obtainable from all seedsmen, stores, etc., OF | 
direct from— 


ADCO LTD., 70, Harpenden, Hert, 
OO OOO OOO 
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REDUCED PRICES 


in the best quality 


WATTLE HAZEL HURDLES 


All 6 ft. In Length. 
3 ft. high now 2/6 each 


4 fm sine Mrsa 8/8. y, 
Sbhsty 55% teaing Bf (95 
6 ft. ”” ””? 7/- ” | 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


b//E 


Carr, Pa. 
including 
rass 
Dial 


SUNDIALS, 
BIRDS’ BATHS, 
VASES, FIGURES 


Etc., in Imperishable 
Reconstructed Stone 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue C1 


sins, | CRAZY AND SQUARED 
PAVING 
DWARF WALLING 


ROCKERY STONE 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF 


RHODODENDRONS 


Enumerating hundreds of new Chinese Species, 
many offered for the first time. 
throughout Great Britain. 
Far East now caters for every c'ass of garden. 
species described vary from creeping alpines to large 
trees with leaves varying from tiny myrtle-like ones 
to those two feet in length. 
conceivable shade of colour. 


The majority hardy 
The great influx from the 
The 


Flowers in. every 


Write for List 22 to-day 


& C. ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 


8, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


A Seecrenenesy of Sound Advice 


Behe 
UNCONVENTIONAL 
GARDEN 


: By 
Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 


10s. 6d. net 
Delightful chapters on plants and shrubs 


familiar and unfamiliar, by one of the fore- 
most of our amateur gardeners. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
London: 41 & 43, Maddox St., W.1 


REENHOUSE E HEATERS 


: of true reliability 


widing perfect, unvarying warmth PRICES: 
?PINGI LES GREENHOUSE been 
‘ATERS are trouble-free and eco- from 
nical in fuel consumption. - Made 

in start to finish in our Works at 1 5 /- 
‘mingham and therefore spare parts si 
always available. Fit RIPPING- ane ae 
ES and SAVE YOUR PLANTS. Ironmonger 


Write for LIST ‘““O"" POST FREE from 


ippingilles Albion Lamp Co., Ltd. 


ASTCN ROAD NORTH, BIRMINGHAM 
' 


Direct from Quarries 
Write for Booklet C2 


THE 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 


A MOST INTERESTING 


FRUIT TREE 
CATALOGUE 


FREE AND POST PAID! 


Distributors of the famous King's 
Acre Pippin, King’s Acre Berry, 
and other Novelties. 

3% discount.on PREPAID ORDERS. SEE 
SPECIAL TERMS IN CATALOGUE. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, 


76, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 
ee | 


Gold Medallists of all leading Horticultural Societies. 


HILLIER & SONS 


WINCHESTER 


Prices from 3/6. 


HIS Catalogue, nicely produced and well 

printed, contains a valuable host of use- 
ful hints on FRUIT TREE CULTURE for 
Amateur and Professional. Herein will be 
found all the best and most popular Fruits 
for all purposes, alphabetically arranged for 
ready reference. A feature has been made 
of interesting chats on soils, situations, and 
fertilizers : in fact, it is a valuable book, 
which should be inthe hands of all those who 
possess a Garden or Fruit Farm, large or 
small, Sit downnow, whilethe matter is fresh 
in your mind, and write for your free copy, 


LTD., HEREFORD césta. 1785) 


Awarded 115 Gold Medals. 


KEEN AMATEURS 
have PROVED their 
IMMENSE VALUE! 


One writes: 
‘A’ Cloches. 


of out-of-season vegetables. 


come from satisfied users. 


application to— 


THE MANAGER, 


CHERTSEY 


‘““ Kindly send me another full set of 
Last Christmas I actually 
raised new Potatoes for the Christmas dinner, 
and it is now my ambition to grow a big variety 
Your Cloches have 
certainly added a new interest in gardening,’’ 
Every season many such appreciations 


Please write 
now for the new revised list free on 


CHASE CONTINUOUS CLOCHE 
POUND ROAD WORKS 


B LO NVI for ROS ES 


Dutch Roses of Quality, equal to English grown, but cheaper 


They have the guarantee of fair treatment oy our clenes 25 which the house of BLOM 
is famous throughout the wor 


Apply for Catalogue to: 


Messrs. NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 15-16, Camomile Street, 
or to WALTER BLOM & SON, Ltd. (late of Overveen), Hillegom, Holland 


E.C. 3 


London, 


. 
2 a aes ce ee ey 


vill 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES | 


SEND FOR FREE LIST 
3 SEED FRAMES 


AMATEUR 
These Frames are a useful for pre- 
SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
reg of tongued suetaesere eas 
from £5 5 0 ad Mat ah MER tee and can et opened .. qincrent ose ie Ot. 
0: 4 e. clear. 
RUSTIC POLES from 4/6 per doz. wes Usual pice, 36, Reduced Price, 10/-. 
CARDEN FRAMES £3 10 0 RUSTIC FENCING from 5/6 per 8 ft. yore 
from £1 2 9 
CARDEN EDCING | 
1 Bi 100 f 
aes Scie pric Re uced F Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 
a - per Wyravawer st 
Treated. Usual price te duced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. | RE Se 
ey . 
‘ROUND c 
TOP CARDEN 4 
RUSTIC re rea * es INCINERATOR 
ARCHES rom 3/- | & i Made from Mila ‘Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
fromiiGj/6 oo ys anh CARDEN SHEDS BANK POULTRY HOUSE itiade trom Me te ae 


perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. ~ 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- | 
cinerator on the market. ’ 


Usual price .. .. .. 16/6 each. 
Reduced Price .. 12/6 each. 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND ~~ RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/= 


from £3 10 6 _from ai 5 0 


TE 


GARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 20/- igus aie 


M > SPAN ROOF CROWING PORTABLE MOTOR 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES BIN OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 
SP Height 8 ft. Usual Reduced KA from £5 5 O from £5 15 O 
bi Price Price 
PG 4ft.path.. .. 5/9 B/- 
p4 4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 7/9 
5ftpath.. .. 1/6 10/- ° 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


A e T U R R E L L & S O N S (Dept. G1), F OREST "HILL, SE. . ae 3 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG , Established 75 years. 


THE ENGEISH 
GRASS ORCHARD 


AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF FRUIT GROWING 


ARTHUR H. HOARE 21s. net 


gives the first complete account of a 
subject of rapidly increasing importance | 
and profit. This book, which is fully 
illustrated, is based on wide practical 


experience and covers all aspects, | 
including both the horticultural and the 


commercial sides of fruit growing in % 
England. q 
A few first class offices are still available for approved wa | 
tenants in the finest modern building in Fleet Street : 
. | 
Bouverie House Write for complete technical catalogue to— : 
Accommodation varies from single rooms t £50 per 
to more expensive and luxurious rite ; OF ae ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
Full particulars. from: Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED . 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
aS eee 


Published by BENN Brotuers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. Printed by the Oxsnozry Lanz Priytine Works, L1D., 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. 


NING ILLUSTRATED, December 1, 1928. 


yi 


FLOWERS - 


_ TREES & SHRUBS 


L, L—No. 2595 


ARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
red at the General Post Office as a News- 
? The Offices are at Bouverie House, 


er. 


Street, London, E.C, 4. 


—— — 
R’S SURPLUS BULBS—DAFFODILS, 


YACINTHS, TULIPS, CHIONODOXAS, SNOW- 
S, CROCUSES, WOOD HYACINTHS, Ete. Bulbs in 
| ay at greatly reduced prices. List on application. 


Saturday, December 


ATERER’S GARDEN-GUIDES.— Py Gsue 

the following beauti illustrated catakdgu full of cul- 

tural notes :—Herbaceous and Alpine Pla, Tae anteed British 

grown Roses and Fruit Trees ; Rh Ahdr s, Azaleas, Orna- 
mental, flowering and Evergreen 8 i 


§ magnificent in flo 


foliage, and berry, also hedgemaking and screeni sha S\ 
Bulbs for planting and naturalising, We shall eal y send 


any of these post free. c 4 
segs AND CRISP, 
ayy 


ord, Berks, 


OHN WATERER, 
e LIMITED, The Floral Mil 


|B TUCKER (TOTTENHAM), LTD., 
Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, Winter Gardens, 
Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


(RR’S SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS for 
Flower borders, Rock Garden, ete. List on application. 
IR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


; : 


BIE’S FAMOUS SCOTCH ROSES AND 


Hardy Plants for Autumn Planting. Catalogues free on 
, Edinburgh. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — DOBBIE & Co., 
s. CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 
ONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
notes of the best new and standard varieties will be 


t free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
ral Farms, Wisbech. 


)REST AND. ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
‘Shrubs and Plants. Cultivated 1,000 feet above sea level. 
ogue of hardy general nursery stock, free.—THE FOREST 
RIES, Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 


[=e 


USTIC LARCH POLES, posts, fencing rails, 
either round or sawn square , all sizes supplied direct from 
plantations; prices de!ly competition. — Apply JOHN 
iS, Marwood, Devon. : 


—— 


| peahey BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


HOW TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
Herbalist, 144, Richmond Noad, Cardiff. Established 1879, 


[OLETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Spendid 

Glumps, 26 varieties, list free. NEW AND SCARCE 
XMETIES : Princess Mary, 18s. dozen; Mrs. Lloyd George, 
rd Alsace (pink), 10s dozen._ Doubles: Queen Mary (mauve), 
toved, Marie Louise, Mrs. J. J. Astor (lilac), 7s. 6d. dozen. 
pomplete guide to Violet Culture, 2s. 1d.—_DILLISTONE, 
mer, Haverhill. Estd. 200 years. 


RIVET — English grown, cut back, bushy. 
Common, 23-3 ft. high ; 15s. 100. Oval Leaf, 1-14 ft., 8s. 6d. 
Large specimen bushes of Oval Leaf, grown separately, 3 ft. 
and 2 ft. through, Is. each. All other sizes, also Quick 
ms. (.W.O., carriage paid on orders of 100, HODSON’S 
TVED, 58, Custlegate, Nottingham. 


USSIAN MATS, 7 x 33 ft., 18s. doz. 
‘Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 44ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
vas Mats, etc. Lists Free.—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54 
Street, Reading.’ 


er 
£ GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
PRONS— POCKET AND BIB, 35.94. POST FREE. 


SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 
: : 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, 0.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. _ Illustrated 
Jatalogue Pree.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


| = = ———— 
IRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 

Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
OORTON, 17, Eeciesvon Sureet, S.W. cL 


and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 
amental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
ue 765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
nd Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
ON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


) Nee Illustrated Catalogue of 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 
3 Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 


Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


TEEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 
finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 


Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100.. Send for our 
Tilustrated Catalogue—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 


» Specialists, Boston. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 
hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft. ; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 
Stocks. Catalogues free. — FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


RICE Lists of strong, healthy, well grown 
fruit trees. Apply—HUGH REAM, Tree Grower, Friday- 
bridge, Wisbech. 


ENTIANA VERNA. 12 clumps 6s., free ; 
6 Pinguicula grandiflora, 5s; 6 Osmunda regalis, 48.— 
OKELBLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland, 


IMALAYAN ORCHIDS.—12 grand _ sorts 
26s.; 6 sorts Cymbidiums, 22s. ; 12 sorts Dendrobes, 36s. ; 

all paid. Orchid Bulb lists free-—CHANDRA NURSERY, 
P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim, Bengal, India. 


(OSS? MACROCARPA, strong seed- 
lings, 2s. 12, 6s. 50. New seed, packets, Is., 28. 6d. Carriage 
paid._CLARK, Nurseries, Mersham, Kent. 


11.0X, Elizabeth Campbell, Primula Denticulata, 
3s, doz.—-BUTLER, ‘The Tower, Downing, Holywell, Flints. 


HODODENDRONS.—Himalayan and Chinese 

species. New-and rare Hybrids, etc. 60 page illustrated 

catalogue, full of useful information, free.—GILL, Nurserymen, 
Falmouth. 


1b sues CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 
varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 
from 25s. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


EAUTIFUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUA RRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE !! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops,, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. GREEN'S 
GOVERNMENT STORUS, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 
ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery, 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 
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FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
- THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


g\> 


Modern Irises 


: 


TWOPENCE 


ee GUIDE 

h AND CATALOGUE 

of Vegetable and Flower Seeds will be published shortly. 
All garden lovers, if not 

on our regular Mailing List, 

should write at once for a copy. 

Profusely illustrated in half-tone and colour and contains a 
complete list of the best varieties of Flowers, Vegetables, ete. 


ae RON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading, 


Cee & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
Gardens, etc. 
Advisory Visits, 
Plans. 


WOOD, 
2 4, Fitzroy Street, 


London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


DUNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 
now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


DURE NER GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 
good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return.— GEORGE BUNYARD & CO,, LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE now 
ready, containing list of 630 varieties including latest 
Novelties.—J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 
fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.— F,, COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 


for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver 
hampton. 


| () () () () () WALLFLOWEBRS, dwarf, bushy, 

9 transplanted plants, B. Red, G. Yellow, 
Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 
Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose Dame, Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 
50 2s. 6d., 100 4s, 6d., 200 8s. 6d., 500 21s., all free.—_SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


l 00) 00) EVERGREEN PRIVET, just the 
9 


thing for making a hedge quickly, well- 
rooted plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 50 3s., 100 5s, 6d., 500 22s. 6d. 
1,000 42s. 6d., carr, paid.—LEIGH, as above. 


ODDER FOR EVER positively by only once 
planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep.-WEBSTER’S, Kilsby, Rugby. 
“aS TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 
Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d:); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


’ YORK ‘ ; 


for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosspH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hivperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
__ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
cans extra °‘‘ Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 328. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 Tb. tins. 4s,, post free ; 14 1b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each, Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from 

CARSON & SONS Grove Works, Battersea, London, §.W. 11, 


gall., 


il 
FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


Wee ae Le Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 cwt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton’s, Chalfont S. Giles. 
(1 ARDEN LIME (Caustic), 4s. 6d. ewt., carr. 

J paid, Special rates large quantities. -LONGDOWN 
LIME WORKS, Dept. G., Epsom. Telephone: 740. 


)URE POULTRY MANURE, sacked, 3s. acwt. 
f.o.r.—R. H. POCKLINGTON, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OVELY ANGORA. DOH, 9 months old, For 

Sale, Thistledown strain, bred from stock purchased from 

Lady Rachel Bing, 30s., carriage paid.—_W. BRANDISH, 
Ettington, Stratford-cn-Avon. 


EARN HOW I ACHIEVED SUCCESS by 


reading ‘‘ Profitable Poultry,” a compact book of knowledge 
written from actual-experience, plans of modern houses, rearing 
and feeding in all stages. Price 1s. (refunded to customers) from 
E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


Oe LEAF MOULD (100 years lay), sifted, 
3s. cwt., sacks 6d. ; 40s. ton; sample 2d.—F. PLUCK, Dod- 
nash, Clacton-on-Sea. 


YOAL, COKE, AND ANTHRACITE.—Trucks 

/ to any Station or delivered coal store. Make sure of 
supplies at following Low Prices for Winter. Delivered any time 
up to March, 1929. Buckle’s Hand Picked House Coal, 21s. per ton 
at pit; Large ANTHRACITE, 22s, 6d.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
ltin. by 2hin., 22s. 3d.; Buckle’s Furnace COKE (as supplied to 
the King). LARGE COKE, l6s. 3d.; COKE NUTS, Lin. by 2in., 
18s. CURRENT PRICES ls. per ton less. — BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


UTHORS & COMPOSERS.—MSS. of all des- 
criptions required by ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., Pub- 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond. Est.18)8. Advice & Booklets free 


PLANTS, &c. 


OSES (STANDARDS) from 2s. 3d. each. 
Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 


thorn, 3s.6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s. doz.—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.I.), Surrey. 


Mest EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 
stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Golden Privet, Euonymus, Scotch 
Spruce (Douglas), Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Silver Privet, 
Arbor Vits, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 
2 ft. 28. 6d., 3 ft. 48, 6d., 4 ft. 5s. 6d. doz.; Gooseberries, Currants 
(Giant Black, Red), 3s. doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, mixed, 4s. ; 
12 Evergreen Shrubs, mixed, 4s.; 12 Trees, showy, 5ft., 5s.; 12 
Laurels, Evergreen, 2s. 6d.; 12 Poplars, pyramidal screens, 4s. ; 
12 Climbers, mixed, 3s.. 12 Roses, bush, mixed, 5s. ; 6 Roses, 
climbing, white, yellow, pink, red, 3s. ; 12 Polyantha, dwarf Roses, 
mixed, 4s.; 2 Sweet Briar, 4 Broom, 4Gorse, 2s. ; 12 Lavender, 2s.; 
50 Wallfiowers, 1s.; Apples, Plums, Pears, 3 year, 2s. each. 
Carriage 1s. 6d. extra. Catalogue free. Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Bushes. —E. GAYE, Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


\ ] ALLFLOWERS, fine bushy plants, separate 
or mixed colours, 1s. doz.; 50 for 3s, free—HELEN 
HORNER, Pennance Cottage, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


OCKERY PLANTS, 25 for 5s.. 20 good 
varieties. Border plants, 25 for 6s. 6d. Carriage paid. 
—APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterboro. 


QcotcH Seed Potatoes. —Sharp’s Express, 
15s. 6d. cwt., paid, 100 miles. -BENSON, Seedsman, Charfield. 


WANTED 


—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ARDENER seeks sit. ; life experience inside 
and out; good refs.; married, no children.—E. PIKE, 
Garden Cottage, Woburn Chase, Addlestone. 


OURNEYMAN, 234, seeks situation, inside 
& and out; bothy; duty; 5 years’ experience.—_A. MAYNARD, 
Depot, Upton-on-Severn, Wores. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


When 
in doubt 


ET “GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED’ solve your garden 
problems and those of your 

friends. 


Make use of the QUERIES 
and ANSWERS Page. 


It costs nothing, and the advice 
of experts in every branch is always 


at your disposal. 


The name and address of the 
sender is required in addition to 
any “nom de plume ” under which 
the query appears. 


Each query should be on a 
separate sheet, the name and 
address being added to each. 


No queries can be answered 
by post. 


Address 


Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C. 4 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


December 1, ] 


err 


No soil trouble 
ls the soil clean of all root-att: 

ing pests—is it fresh, vigoro 
Very rarely—hence the disappo 
ments of growing. This year, di 
Kamforite before planting. $i 
lises and fertilises. Of all; 
serymen, seedsmen, and flor} 


KAMFORITE 
@. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


234, Borough High Street, Londen, § 


R. 567. 


VAPORIT 


RS SER a 
KILLS INSES 
IN THE 8s¢ 


| Of all Seedsmen 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Quee 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


From all Ironmongers 


F. McNEILL & Co.,Ltd 
Bunhill Row, London 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— t 

7 Ibs., 3/6; 14 lbs., G/~5 28 Ibs, 10/~3 56 lbs., 18/=; 112 lbs., 32/~, 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Or, if unable to on LONDON 
“> y 
7| L\v 

TRADE MARK 


CLAY & SON, Msnurg Manufacturers STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM 


Two Lines (average fourteen words) Two Shillings; every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. 


“ For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
he above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Manager, 
London, E.C. 4, not later than Wednesday morning for insert 


“Gardening Illustrated,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
ion in the current week’s issue. 


ae 


=) 
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JBERT VEITCH & SON 
(4 LIMITED 

bid offer 

GNOLIAS—A large Collection, 
MELLIAS—Specimen Plants, 
Novelties, etc., 

OD ODENDRONS—Chinese and all other 
‘Classes, 

RDY TREES AND SHRUBS, 


| and 
*LANTS TO SUIT ALL GARDENS 
! Catalogues Free 


NURSERY, EXETER 


| 


YAL 


SSSI AYINUIEA ISIN, 


The Perfect Surface 


for 


varriage Drives & Pathways 


[FE DSP2aQv~DEanslPX 


VAIN INS UNLZANIZIEZA 


GRAVELITE 


VIIA ETS LVANIMA PAN 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


DWAR 


ZAM 


NO MUD 

NO WEEDING 
NO ROLLING 
NO SCOURING 


under stormwater 


n factan ADAMANT SURFACE 


with the pleasing and 
general appearance of 


PERFECT GRAVEL. 


jupplied and laid by 


CHITTENDEN & SIMMONS, 


| Bank Buildings, MAIDSTONE, Kent. | 
UVALDE AAEM Yi 


YESS AIRE 


LA 


B 
iS 


Alice, rose-pink 

Alexander Adie, bright cerise 
Barclayanum, bright rose 
Charlie Waterer, scarlet 
Cynthia, rosy-crimson 
Doncaster, bright scarlet 
Everestianum, rosy lilac [lilac ‘. 
Fastuosum flore pleno, bright ,, John 
Fred Waterer, fiery crimson crimson 


Bushes from 6/- each. 


Michael 


crimson 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON 


Rhododendrons 


specially recommended for present planting 


John Waterer, dark crimson 
Kate Waterer, rose 

Lord Roberts, bright crimson 
Waterer, 


Mrs. Charlton, white 
John Clutton, white 
Waterer, 


200 acres of Stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, 
pine, and Climbing Plants. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PEMBERTON’S 
ROSES 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, 
Bedding, Show Pots, etc. 
Raiser of New Pedigree Roses, The Gen- 
eral, Ruth, The Adjutant, Mary, Monro, 
Anne, Naomi, Dorina Neave, Bernice, etc. 


Author of ‘ Roses, their History, Development and 
Cultivation,” price 5s. 


HYBRID MUSKS, 
A New Race of CLUSTER ROSES, 
Raised by J. H. PEMBERTON. 
Perpetual, Fragrant, Good 
Moonlight, Pax, Prosperity, Vanity, 
Nur Mahal, Cornelia, Felicia, etc. 


Descriptive Catalegue, guide to selection and Pruning 
forwarded on application. 


Address— 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 
The Round House, 


HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER (Nr. Romford) 


in Autumn 


Mrs. E. C. Stirling, blush pink 

Pink Pearl, pale pink 

Prince Camille de Rohan, 
rosy-pink 

Sappho, white {crimson 

Sir Robert Peel, bright 

Snowflake, pure white 

The Queen, white 

White Pearl, large white 


Standards, 25/- to 50/-. 


scarlet 


rosy 


- WOKING - SURREY 


ii 


Knap Hill Nursery Rhododendron Avenue has 
won the admiration of gardeners for generations. 


HARDY 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and KEATHS 


in well rooted clean condition 


GOLDEN YEWS 


CEDRUS ATLANTICA GLAUCA 
f 7 AUREA 


EVERGREENS 


in large sizes safe to move 


LIMES, MAPLES, CHESTNUTS, 
POPLARS, Etc. 


DEUTZIAS, VIBURNUMS 
PYRUS in varieties 


ALMONDS, THORNS, Etc. 


Inspection invited 


ANTHONY WATERER 


Knap Hill Nursery 
Woking, Surrey 


(The only address.) 


S 


f 


We can offer some very 
nice Flowering. Cherries as 


bushes of the following Weal 
varieties :—Yoshino, J. H. & 
Vettch, 
each. 


' As one year bush trees KN 
we can offer: — Serrulata, . 


Yukon, Subhortella autumn- 
alis, Piloiscula, O7i Mirjako, 
Alba fimbriata, 
Avium plena, Yoshino, and 
J. H. Veitch, each 3/6. 


Hisakura, at 7/6 { 


Hisakura, 


George Bunyard & Co., Litd., 
The Royal Nurseries, 
Est. 1796. 


Maidstone 


lv 


Write for COBMoguasto fae Ge 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 


| - HORTICULTURAL SALES - J 


MONDAY - WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
67, 68 Cheapside, London EG. 2. Phone: City JE56 


For our latest Offers and Catalogue 


write to— 


The JERSEY NURSERIES 


(Late LE CORNU) 
QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


The Oldest Nursery in the Channel Islands. 
LEE EEE 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


LILIUMS 


Autumn and Spring Planting 


Lilium Seed Daffodil Seed 
New Catalogue for 1928-29 now ready 
Post Free on request 

EON EE: & Co., 


172, Easter Road, Edinburchon 
Lannssianentaamsoniuintetiemaands nannies cee 


FUMIGANT 


6, ‘Seal 32/6, 10gal 57/6 
‘Ask for Leaffet. 
SHAD: THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1. 


Sold by Béeduiion: 
CORRY & ¢o., LTD., 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


By Appointment 


SPECIAL PorTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, 
Chrysanthemums. 


and 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
irom 4d. each. 


No waiting! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity of each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Lllus- 
trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HEATING::: 
| APPARATUS for 
GARAGES anp 

| [WORKSHOPS 7 


: hi 


Boil ers and 
ere 


THOS.W.ROBINSON LTD, 


NV QENNIS PARK STOURBRIOGE 


| 
EFFECTIVE & 
ECONOMICAL 


WRITE For LIST. 


CHEALS'’ 


120 acres 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
Plants, ete. 


COME anp SEE 


or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 


Landscape Gardening 
J. CHEAL « SONS, uta, 


Crawley, Sussex 


} 


a 


December 1, 1 


; BRITAINS - BEST - BOILERS 


HEATING APPARATUS et att REQUIREMENTS-ANY PIPE ARRANGEMENT . 
. Tera yey eselatice ee STATE Size | 
, >> OF HOUSE 


+2) Houde Boiler‘ ‘Wembley 
12 HOURS 's STOVE SYNDICATE Li 


AnD OOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, §) 


3 “ABC. Boiler, ei 
“258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD 
‘by. .¥ MICTORIA: STATION, si 


HEDGE PLANT! 


We have a Choice and most Complete Selection 
HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND ROSES 
Stout flowering Plants, 
Lists Free. 


J. SCOTT & COS wreuions ae 


NEW Se LIST, POST 4 


Greenhouses from 
£5 0 0 


PaLGy Halves from 
£1 12:6 


Hute fro) 
£3 2 6 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Applia 
of every description. 


v.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St. » London, W 


WINDER’S 


MED. 
NORFOLK. 


GROWN R O S E: 


The following Roses sent carriage paid and packing | 
for cash with order: 


12 Bush for 10/6 6 Bush for 6G/- 
6 Standards for15/6 3 Standards fors 


Betty Uprichard Golden Emblem 
Shot Silk Independence Day 


GOLI 


Earl Haig Mrs. H. Morse 
Daily Mail Lady Hillingdon 
Etoile de Hollande Los Angeles 
Gen. McArthur Miss Willmott 


Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Catalogue Sent Post Free 


| THE NURSERIES, Lingwood, Nr. Norwi 
Saimiri Ver eherth 


Tews & 
HAMPERS 
Wicker Chairs and Tables 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


RASST RON. 


Should there be some article 
or note in this issue which 
would be of special interest to 
any gardening friends, we will 
gladly send a specimen copy to 
addresses suggested, on receipt 
of apost card. Attention will be 
drawn to the particular article. 


Write Dy Colliivatia to— | 
Orsett Basket Works, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


COKE 
BREAKEI 


Break your Cok 
and make your Stoy 
remain alight longe 


As Shown, 45/ 


On Stand, 65/ 


OF ALL 
IRONMONGERS 


Makers: 


C. PORTWAY & SON 


Tortoise Works, 


HALSTEAD, ESSEX 
Enea memset 


\4 
ember 1, 1928 


J 


he DOWNER LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


The old World’s dower 
The new World’s flower 


Apply for Lists. 
18/- doz. mixed colours 


owner, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester 


New Perpetual Giant 


ELLOW RASPBERRY 
LORD LAMBOURNE 


leedling from Lloyd George. This is a 

gnificent new Perpetual Fruiting variety 

ducing enormous yellow fruits, which are 
very sweet and a delicious flavour. 


ong Fruiting Canes for planting now. 
2/6 each, 25/- per doz. 


acess May Violet, 20/- per doz., 


J. KETTLE, F.R.H.S., Corfe Mullen, 
WIMBORNE, DORSET 


carr. paid. 


The Silver Medal 


ORSE SHOE BOILER 


} economical Boiler for the small Green- 
house or Garage 


Used In the R.H.S. Gardens 
Booklet C post free 


IAS. PeRINNELL & Co: Etd: 
65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. | 


’Phone: Hop 1305 (5 lines) 


{ORTICULTURAL GLASS 


lass cut to any size. Write for prices, Mention Paper. 

Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundnesa and quality before dispatch. 

'.. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

$6 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING [LLUSTRATED. 


The LGUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40, 000 in use 


18 Phigh reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
: Ciency end economy is still unrivalled. 


usy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 


mmical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


F Prices of Boiler and Complete Apparatus 
free on application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
. LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
dndon Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Size 7 ft. by 3 ft. 
Per doz. ae 15/- 
Bale of 60 £3 10s. 


2 Bales of 60 ... £6 10s. 


Larger quantities pro rata. 


_’Phone : _RODNEY 3318. 


kPwOoLYVYANTHEVvUS 


for Autumn planting. Seed for present sowing 
from those who specialise. 


Price List and particulars from— 


JOHN & A. H. CROOK 
Jordans, nr. Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


GREAT 7 DAYS’ SALE 


50 Acres of Fruit Trees, Bushes, Roses, 
Plants, etc. Must be cleared. 


Owing to the enormous quantity of 

aqrand Trees, Bushes, etc., we have to 

offer, we will continue our Sale for a 
further 7 days. 


STANDARD Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Dameons, 
any names you wish, 2/- each, to fruit next year. 
Bush Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Damsons, any 
names you wish, 1/3 each, te fruit next year. 


ROSES—LOVELY ROSES 


BUSH ROSES. Crimson Emblem. Druschki, Colden 
Ophelia, M. Dickson, Testout, Shot Silk, Chatenay, 
America, Madame Herriot, Old Cold, Sensation, Sun- 
burst. or any names you wish, 5/6 dozen, 3/= half dozen. 
STANDARD ROSES of all above sorts and 100 other 
names, 1/6 each. CLIMBING ROSES, American Pillar, 
Crimson Rambler, Goldfinch, Hiawatha, White 
Dorothy, Pink Pearl, Shower of Cold, Doubie Crimson, 
Paul’s Scarlet,and many other sorts, 5/6 doz., 3/- half doz 


GIVEN FREE 12 choice dcuble mixed Carna' ions 
- with all Rose orders of 5/6 & over. 
BULBS. 2 Hyacinths, 64.; 18 Tulips (mixed), 6d.; 24 Jris 
(mixed), 6d.; 12 "Anemones, St. Brigid (mixed), 

6d. ; 25 Narciss. (mixed), 6d.: 25 Daffs. (mixed), 6d.; 25 Ixias 


(mised), 6d. ; 12 Ranunculus (mixed), 6d. ; 25 Crocus (mixed), 
6d. ; 25 Snowdrops, 6d 


GIANT HYACINTHS (special), mixed colours, 
large bulbs, 6 for 2/6. 

PLANTS 12 Giant Pansies (mixed), 6d.; 12 Carnations 
- (double, mixed), 6d.;. 12 Sweet Williams 

(mixed). 6d.; 12 B. Red Wallflowers, 6d.; 12 Canterbury 
Bells, 6d.; 12 Lupins (mixed), 6d.; 12 Hardy Chrysanths., 


6d.; 12 Gaillardia, 6d.; 12 Coreopsis, 6d.; 6 Phlox, 6d.; 
2 Ponies, 6d. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, ° &""4,,:°%8 2/6 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS, ° ™#*" jo" 3). 


Lilacs, 9d. each; Laburnums, 1/-; Poplars, 1/-; Limes, 1/-; 
Beech Trees, 1/-; Flowering Currants, 1/-; Flowering 
Almonds, 1/-; Spruce Firs, 1/-; Mountain Ash, 1/-; Peach 
Trees, 2/6; Apricots, 2/6; Green Privet. 3 feet, 1/9 
doz,: Raspberries, s, 1/6 doz.; Red or Black Currants, 3 /- doz. 5 
Gooseberries, 3/- doz. ; Loganberries, 1/- each. 


10/- FRUIT TREE COLLECTION 10/- 


1 APPLE, Cooking; 1 APPLE, Dessert ; 1 PLUM, Victoria; 
1 PILUM, Monarch; 1 PEAR, William; 1 PEAR, Comice : 
1 CHERRY, Blackheart ; 1 CHERRY. Whiteheart ; 6 
GOOSEBERRIES; 12 RASPBERRIES. 
GIVEN FREE-—6 Giant Black Currants. 
The whole lot of strong trees to fruit aor season. Well 
packed. Carriage Paid. 10/ 


ALL WELL PACKED AND ALL ORDERS CARRIACE PAID 


LION NURSERIES 


BEXLEY HEATH - - KENT 


WY: & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 
ESTD. 1889. 


‘ Makers of— 
CONSERVATORIES 
PLANT HOUSES 
GARDEN FRAMES 
GARDEN LIGHTS 
POTTING SHEDS 
GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 
OFFICES 
MISSION HALLS 
STABLES 
RECREATION ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Catalogue Post Free. 


W.&A EDCELL, Ltd. 


17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


6 ins. Size 9 ft. by 4 ft. 6 ins. 


Cash with order. 


GODDARD & WARREN, 24, East Street, 


ARCHANGEL MATS 
ARE HER Fs ! 


and prices are much reduced 
We have taken delivery of a large quantity of 


FIRST GRADE MATS 


£4 10s. 

£8 10s. 

Carriage paid. 
Walworth, 

LONDON, S.E. 17. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF 


RHODODENDRONS 


Enumerating hundreds of new Chinese Species, 
many offered for thefirsttime. The majority hardy 
throughout Great Britain. The great influx from the 
Far East now caters for every cass of garden. The 
species described vary from creeping alpines to large 
trees with leaves varying from tiny myrtle-like ones 
to those two feet in length. Flowers in every 
conceivable shade of colour. Prices from 3/6. 


HILLIER & SONS 


WINCHESTER 


"QUI-DighF’ Qpparctus | 


For greenhouse heating, with pipes ar- | 
ranged for houses of any size. Delivery § 
from stock. List on application. 


| JONES & ATTWOOD LT 


PREMIER WORKS, STOURBRIDGE 


CONNOISSEURS 


Grow Their Own Fruit 


No garden is too small for a few Cordon 

APPLES or PEARS, and no fruit is so 

well flavoured as that which is grown and 
properly ripened at home. 


Send for our descriptive Catalogue G.I 1, 

which contains a select List of the best 

varieties and also special Lists of Cordons 
and extra size fruiting bushes. 


This Catalogue also contains a List of the 
choicest ROSES, of which we offer large 
stocks. 


Catalogue G.I. 2 describes many ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
CLIMBERS. 


Catalogue G.I 3 is an interesting and 
instructive list of ALPINES and HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


Flower Growing ts Pleasant and Profitable 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 
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NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 


Patroness: HER MQST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. FOUNDED 
1876. 
: The object of the Society is: ; 
President : : E at : Vice-President : 
H. R. DARLINGTON. ; To Encourage, Extend, and Improve ARTHUR JOHNSON. 


the CULTIVATION of the ROSE 
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“Ghe Rose is the National Flower 


and all Persons Interested are cordially invited to join the National Rose Society. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A New Member on the payment of a minimum Subscription of Half-a-Guinea at once (as 
there is no ballot for membership) will receive the following useful Handbooks free of charge :— 


The “ Enemies of the Rose,” with beautifully coloured illustrations of the various fungus 
and insect pests which attack Koses, and directions how they may best be kept in 
check. “Published at 7/6. 

The “Select List of Roses with Instructions for Pruning,” which gives clear 
directions for pruning over 400 different varieties, with illustrations of Roses before and 
after pruning. “Published at 5/-. 

The “ Hints on Planting Roses,” to which is appended a List of the Roses most suitable 
for beginning a collection. “Published at I/-; 

The Society’s “ Rose Annual,” containing numerous articles of interest to all classes of 
Rose Growers, with Dear coloured illustrations. “Published at 10/6. March, 
1929. 

Members are also entitled to Transferable Tickets of Admission to the :— 

Show of New Roses, held at Westminster, S.W., 1929. 

Summer Show held in The Grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chetsea! S.W., 1929. 
Provincial Show, Hereford, 1929. 

Spring Show, held at Westminster, S.W., 1929. 

Autumn Show, held at Westminster, S.W., 1929. 


Members only are entitled to exhibit at the Society’s Shows free of charge. 


There is also a Reference Library of Standard Rose Books free to Members. 
Free advice on all matters relating to the Rose is gladly given. 


Members subscribing One Guinea per annum are entitled to double the number of Tickets for the Shows. 
The Total Membership of the Society exceeds 15,000. 


COURTNEY PAGE, Hon. Secretary. 


* The Society’s publications are only issued to Members. 


Members joining now will be entitled to the publications and all privileges of membership (Rose Annual for 1928 
excepted) until lst December, 1929. The Rose Annual for 1929 and Tickets for Shows will be sent them (free) 
in March next. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


To COURTNEY PAGE, 
Hon. Secretary, National Rose Society, 
28, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Dear Sir, 


Please enrol me as a Member of the National Rose Society. I enclose 
10/6 


21]. (strike out one) as a Subscription to 31st December, 1929. 


$$ — 
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e [ees Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13}- 


TORE and more attention is being 
| given every year to the Iris by those 
[who find a charm in the inspiring 
of gardening. City business, with its 
ant strife and turmoil, needs a counter- 
influence in Nature’s domain in the 
jon of physical activity alternating with 
is of contemplative joy in the presence 
eauty. Amateur gardeners do 
“to make a special study of 
flower, whatever the general 
of their labours, and 
jlist societies which minister 

. horticultural needs of the 
ees of the one flower are 
ng decided headway both in 
country and abroad. The 
Society of England is work- 

fh close association with the | 
ican Iris Society, and one of 
‘activities of these societies 
fists in the planting of trial 
lens, followed by critical ex- 
gation of the flower and the 

it. After this study has gone 
for some years the compara- 
‘value of the varieties grown 
dicated by a System of rating, 

1 a maximum of too points. 
“American Society is at pre- 
“ahead of our own society in 
'work, and has rated a very 

e number of varieties. The 

st ratings have just been pub- 
sd, and well repay a close 
ly. An analysis of the results 
ws that the following 39 
eties receive 89 points or . 


——. 


) Candlelight. 

) Purissima. 

Dolly Madison. 

’Mme. Durand, Mrs. 
trie " West, Sir Michael, 
enit de Leetitia Michaud, 
dad, Ambassadeur, Blue 
on, Asia, Cardinal. 

\ Grace Sturtevant, Ger- 
» Perthuis, Bruno, Morning 
Peerless, Santa 
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| Micheline Charriare, 
J. Tribolet, Ballerine, 
Mdaroloc  Ortred, 
1 Pioneer, Princess Beatrice, 
rancisco. 
William Mohr, Alliés, Bertrand, 
r, Conquistador, Romola, Mme. 


Bouscant, Swazi, Vesper Gold, Duke 
lford, Frieda Mohr, Glamour. 
hese 39 varieties 17 are of American 


at prohibitive prices, but the amateur 


Tall growing and of graceful habit. 
form. Parentage, Riccardi x Kashmir White. 


15 British, and seven French. Many 


Modern Irises 


gardener must not imagine that these high- 
priced plants are the only ones which will 
give him joy in the garden and success at 
shows. There are many cheaper varieties 
which still hold their own and will serve 
these purposes. Some of them are Alcazar, 
Edouard Michel, Jacquiniana, Kochii, Lady 
Foster, La Neige, Lord of June, Marsh 


Micheline Charriare, a magnificent white Iris 
(New rating, 90 points) 


fragrant and borne on stems 4 feet high 


Marigold, Ma Mie, Montezuma, Mystic, 
Opéra, Parc de Neuilly, Prosper Laugier, 
Prospero, Queen Caterina, Rhein Nix, 
Shekinah, Sindjkha, Souvenir de Mine. 
Gaudichau, White Knight. 

For various reasons the decisions of the 
American Society must not be taken as the 
determining voice for English growers, one 
reason being that their canons are not abso- 


Flowers pure white, of perfect 
The flowers are very 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden’’ 
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lutely identical with ours; for instance, they 
appear to give more regard to size and less to 
colour and symmetrical branching than we 
do. Another reason is that the same varie- 
ties do not necessarily do equally well in 
England and America. There are frequent 
complaints by English growers that certain 
American varieties do not do well in this 
country, and American growers 
find it difficult to make some of 
our varieties (and some French 
plants) as happy in American soil 
as they ‘are over here. Yet a 
third reason is that the verdict as 
regards the newest varieties will 
inevitably be revised as time goes 
on. . 
One of our prominent Iris firms 
(Orpington Nurseries) took the 
trouble some years ago to rate the 
varieties catalogued in their list, 
and their ratings can be usefully 
compared with the American. 
Where they differ the English 
rating must be taken as the safer 
guide as regards the probable 
value of any variety in this coun- 
try. In the main, their figures do 
not differ materially from the 
American Society’s, although they 
rate Romola and Mme. Cecile 
Bouscant much higher. They in- 
clude, however, among their 
89-90 ratings the following varie- 
ties, which are either not ranked 
so highly by our American 
friends or are not included in 
their purview :— 

(98) W. R. Dykes. 

(96) Aphrodite. 

(94) Majestic, 
Michael. 

(92) Gabriel, Wedgewood. 

(91) Avalon, Centurin, Labor, 
Dream. 

(90) Amber, Evadne, Ophelia, 
Pendragon, Zulu, Hyperia, Im- 
perator, Magnifica, Moonlight, 
Mystic, Souvenir de Mme. 
Gaudichau, Titan. 

(89) Duchess Sarah, Mildred 
Presby, Olive Murrell, Alcazar, 
Realm, Dominion, Flaming 
Sword, Harmony, Mother 0’ 
Pearl, Princess Osra. 

Inasmuch as their rating was carried 
out some years back they are doubtless 
ready to revise their estimates so far as 
regards some of these varieties. This is 
especially the case with W. R. Dykes, whose 
behaviour this year has led students of Irises 
to suspend judgment pending another year’s 
flowering, by which time Cayeux’s Pluie 


Tenebrae, Sir 
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d’Or will come up for comparison and judg- 
ment. The trouble with W. R. Dykes, viz., 
the dark veining and streaking which spoilt 
what was formerly a pure self-colour, was 
foreseen by Dykes himself, who propdunded 
the problem as to why this colour variation 
from year to year should happen, more 
especially in the purples and the yellows. He 
suggested a chemical cause to be found, per- 
haps, in alterations in the constitution of the 
soil, but left the problem as an interesting 
field for experiment and solution. 

As regards Aphrodite, Imperator, and 
Magnifica, I fancy that they are somewhat 
“overrated, while Duchess Sarah might be 
moved up a place or two and Sindjkha added 
to the company of the elect. 

Wynn HELLINGS. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Colour description 


HE accurate colour description of flowers 

is a question which has been referred to 

from time to time. The subject was dis- 
cussed at the recent International Horticul- 
tural Congress at Vienna and an inter- 
national Committee formed to consider if 
some general agreement could not be come 
to on colour nomenclature. The subject is 
to be brought up at the Congress to be held 
in London in 1930. Mr. Ernst Benary, of 
Erfurt, who is keenly interested in the ques- 
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tion, has issued an admirable colour chart in 
which no fewer than 728 different tints are 
shown. They are classified according to a 
scheme drawn up by Wilhelm Ostwald, and 
each tint bears a distinctive letter and num- 
ber. It has been realised by Mr. Benary 
that the exact colouring of many of the most 
beautiful flowers cannot be conveyed by any 
verbal description, and he has issued a cata- 
logue in which the colours of the flowers 
listed have the letters and numbers placed 
after them in brackets, which appear on his 
chart, so that the exact tints of any blossom 
can be seen by any would-be purchaser. 
Each tint on the chart is surrounded by a 
black border to isolate it from the rest when 
being examined, and the whole colour table 
can be easily carried in the pocket. When 
many herbaceous flowers, such as _ Del- 
phiniums, are offered at 43 3S. or more per 
plant, and specimens of new Orchids run 
into many figures it is well worth while to 
take some extra trouble, and incur a little 
extra cost to convey a true idea as to the 
nature and particular features of what is 
offered for sale. At any rate, this is the view 
taken by Mr. Ernst Benary, and ne tells us 
that many of his business friends regard the 
svstem which he has adopted as a positive 
blessing. It will be of great interest to see 
what will be the outcome of the considera- 
tion of the subject when it comes before the 
next International Horticultural Conference. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the 


Campanula isophylla alba 


HE South Italian Campanulas, C. iso- 
phylla and C. Barrelieri, are not hardy 


in England except in the extreme south- 
west, unless they are planted in cavities in 
dry walling, where the crowns of the plants 
are protected from winter wet. But in such 
conditions and with a caleareous compost we 
grow them fairly well in a West Surrey 
garden, and better still in another a few 
miles away, where the soil is naturally 
chalky. The subject of the picture is in a 
bit of rough, dry walling facing north-west. 
It would probably be happier in a warmer 
aspect ; but it has a certain amount of over- 
head shelter from the bushes of Rosa lucida 
which are at the top of the wall and partly 
hang over. Gi 


Apple May Queen 

Replying to the letter on page 730 of your 
issue of November 17th, I shall be very 
pleased to receive from ‘‘ A Reader ’’ speci- 
mens of the Apple May Queen. As stated 
by the Editor, Messrs. Bunyard catalogue 
this Apple, and it was on their recommenda- 
tion that I purchased the two trees from 
them. 

Its flavour is quite ordinary. This, 
coupled with the fact that it gets infested in 
my garden with disease, has made me dis- 
card it, and if ‘‘ A Reader ’’ cares to come 
and fetch them, or to pay the carriage on my 
two trees, which are about 5 feet high, he 
can have them with pleasure, as from what 
he says this variety probably does better with 
him. It is undoubtedly a prolific bearer, 
has a most charming blossom, and makes a 
very neat bush tree, but there are other 
Apples that interest me much more than this 
one. 

As regards the keeping qualities of this 
and other late Apples I must confess to being 
very disheartened, because with me there is 
no comparison between an Apple freshly 
picked and one that has keen in store for 
some time. I have tried several methods, 


views 


expressed by correspondents 
and am now storing them in our under- 
ground cellar on shelves, laid on plenty of 
newspaper. This season I have wrapped 
some in waxed paper and am looking for- 
ward to getting better results. 

In my letter which you kindly published 
on page 685 of issue October 27th I omitted 
to mention one other variety which IJ have, 
also on Messrs. Bunyard’s recommendation, 
and which, in my opinion, is a most excellent 
fruit, and this is Easter Orange. All that 
this firm say about this fruit I confirm. 

HaroL_p Woop. 

Applegarth, Beaufort Road, 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


Seaweed as a manure 


The note (issue November 24th, page 747) 
on the above is of interest to me. Living as 
we do near the sear we have tried Seaweed 
many time as a manure, digging in, top- 
dressing, and mulching, and in other ways, 
and I can find no manurial properties in it 
whatever. The only benefit from it is the 
little salt it contains, otherwise it is useless. 
Tons and tons of it can be had on our shore, 
but no one ‘will use it or bother with it. If 
used as a top-dressing (and when decomposi- 
tion sets in) the vile smell from it is in- 
describable and alive with insects. 

J2"S) HiccIns: 

Glynllivon Gardens, 

Llanwnda, Carnarvonshire. 


Campanula Miranda 

In Mr. F. H. Fisher’s timely and interest- 
ing notes on his visit to the late Reginald 
Farrer’s rock garden is there not a slight 
error in the reference to Campanula pusilla 
Miranda? Is not Mr. Fisher confusing 
Campanulas pusilla and Bellardii? I have 
never yet come across a variety of pusilla 
named Miranda, nor have I seen it men- 
tioned in the many works and catalogues I 
have from time to time consulted. On the 
other hand, I have great drifts of C. Bellardii 
Miranda which are not yet out of bloom, and 
Mr, Fisher’s description of ‘ large silver- 
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Campanula isophylla alba as a wall pl 


grey square-shouldered bells ’’ tallies ex 
with this, which seems to confinm my 
gestion that he is here confusing pusilla 
Bellardii. J. Ag 

Skipton, Yorks. 

[This lovely litthke Campanula, with t 
silver-blue bells, which Farrer found, 
been referred at various times to C. Bell 
and C. pusilla, also to C. caspitosa 
C. cochlearifolia. It is less confusin, 


refer to it as C. Miranda.—Ep. | 


“How I grow bulbs ” 


I should like to offer a word in suppo 
Mr. Chas. Staples’s mention (page 66% 
the use of leafamould and sand as a met 
for growing bulbs in bowls instead of 
usual fibre. It is a method not too 
known, but I tried it for the first time 
years ago, and I must say that, from 
experience, I have no doubt whatsoever 
the results from the use of leaf-mould 
sand are distinctly superior to those — 
fibre. As it is equally simple more bulk 
thusiasts might well give it a trial. - 


Skipton, Yorks. J. Re 


November Roses and other flowe 

Your correspondent, M. B. Gaskoin, ” 
bridge Wells, mentions the blooming of 
Roses Zephyrine and the Hybrid Bour 
Mme. Isaac Pereira, in the open ( 
November 24th), together with various § 
specimens of several kinds of plants. 

I should also like to mention a few pl 
that are still (November 23rd) flowering 


- making a comparatively brave show het 


the Midlands in the vicinity of Bourm 


During the early part of last week wet 


‘ 
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Rhododendrons with their roots in large balls of earth lifted and ready for removal 


arge bunch of almost perfect Roses from a 
bed in the open of Caroline Testout. Should 
he weather keep open and fairly mild, with 
little or no frost, this variety will continue to 
bloom until Christmas hereabouts. We 
have often cut exceedingly good blooms of 
is variety as late as Christmas in favour- 
able seasons. 
' As I am writing I can see the undernoted 
Blants in flower, some of which are excep- 
tionally good considering the amount of wet 
Wwe have had recently :—Geum Borisii, G. 
Mrs. Bradshaw, G. Lady  Stratheden, 
Calendula (orange), Chrysanthemum maxi- 
' (seedling plants), Violas in variety, a 
few seedling Carnations, and some _late- 
planted Cheiranthus Allionii (Siberian Wall- 
ower). . The latter is making a fine splash 
‘of colour with its orange-coloured flowers. 
‘There are still a nice lot of autumn-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in bloom, such as Horace 
Martin and Nina Blick.’ There are also a 
number of fairly large plants of Lavender, 
Grappenhall Variety, still carrying a quan- 
tity of spikes, of flowers. This latter shrub 
is a splendid variety and makes a handsome 
plant grown as a single specimen or as an 
‘edging to a border, or used as a dividing 
hedge in the flower garden. fel: 


Musa Japonica (Basjoo) 
| The Japanese Banana growing in a stove 
here has done exceptionally well during the 
‘past 12 months. The plants are grown in a 
border of soil 3 feet deep, underneath being 
layers of hot-water pipes to keep up a good 
bottom temperature, the main asset to their 
culture being plenty of heat and moisture. 
Six months ago the bed was enlarged with 
Teaf-soil; since that time the plants have 
made rapid development and thrown out 
large bunches with over 150 fruits. 

It takes a young shoot or plant from the 
time it appears through the ground about 
nine months to grow to the height of 6 feet 
and throw its flower. The fruit bunch can 
be cut about two months from that period. 
When the fruit bunch is cut off, the plant 
is cut down and another young shoot that 
has sprung up from the base allowed to take 
the place of the old one. In this way a 
Succession of these fruits are obtained 
throughout the year. 

_ The bunch is cut when the fruits are fully 
developed, but in a green state. These are 
placed in a temperate store in a box of straw 
or wood-wool, and in about a fortnight they 
re ready for the table. ALBERT SCORGIE. 
The Gardens, 

_ Hursley Park, Winchester. 


Transplanting large Rhododendrons 


AM enclosing two photographs of Rhodo- 
dendrons being lifted. The large plants 
lying down in the field are some speci- 
mens of Rh. Falconeri. These plants are up 
to 30 feet to 4o feet in height and are being 
disposed of to clients even so far off as Scot- 
land. Rhododendrons lift remarkably well, 
and no matter what the size, we are never 
afraid to tackle them, and we have every 
confidence; in fact, we guarantee transit and 
their doing well afterwards. The other large 
plant shown with seven men keeping it up- 
right is Rh. Hodgsonii. RoE Stier. 
Himalayan Nurseries, 
Penryn, Cornwall. 


Garden Statuary 

Garden statuary is always difficult to place, 
and most gardens look better without its 
introduction. Some stone curbing used in 
the great hall at Vincent Square at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Garden Design were 
rather reminiscent of a cemetery. Tiny 
bronze figures placed on a pedestal five times 
their height made them appear very insigni- 
ficant, and in a large open garden they would 
be lost. Such unpleasant conceptions of de- 
based Greek art as Pans, Fawns, and 
Centaurs, however well executed, are best 
forgotten. They certainly are quite out of 
place in any tnglish public or private gar- 
den, and the same may be said of ill-shapen 
dwarfs and foolish mermaids. Productions 
that are out of proportion and offend the eye 
and race-instinct should not »e allowed a 
place in either garden or loggia, or, indeed, 
anywhere on the face of the earth. If dealt 
with by a coke-hammer they can be used to 
supply drainage for a flower border. 

It is far better to have a garden or public 
park without the introduction of figures than 
to have them disfigured by such. No mal- 
formation in a plant would be tolerated or 
flower showing traces of some injury, and 
there is no excuse for introducing those of 
another nature. We allow the living trees 
which are supposed to form avenues in our 
streets to be hacked about till they resemble 
clothes-provos and look far more pathetic. 
We still allow shrubs to be shorn of all their 
beauty and to disfigure some of our public 
and private gardens in. spite of all that 
William Robinson has said and written. One 
is glad to see that he reminds his readers of 
the good and helvful planting now to be seen 
in many of our London parks. 

There is to-day a real need to make an 
effort to stay a reel-back into ugliness and 
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barbarism in music, art, literature, and 
dress. Let us, at any rate, remember the old . 
admonishment, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report, if there be any praise think of 
these things,’’ and rigidly exclude all that 
are not from our English flower gardens. 


H, H. Warner. 
Recent judging at R.H.S. Shows 


I am glad that Sir William Lawrence, Mr. 
Riding, ‘“‘ J. R. K.,’”? and ‘“ Perplexed ’’? have 
raised the question of recent judging at the 
KO Plo. snows wand ririals.. .As.)'@ (yl ako ks 293 
says, the inconsistency in the standards 
adopted by judges is becoming a by-word. 
It is distressing to have to acknowledge this, 
because it is not so long since we could point 
with confidence to the R.H.S. Code of 
Rules. for Judging and the awards made 
thereunder, and adopt them as our guide in 
making awards at the shows of the numer- 
ous local- societies which regard themselves 
as children of the R.H.S. To take one case 
only. Can it be contended by anyone that 
the dessert Apples exhibited this autumn in 
the New Hall were judged strictly in accord- 
ance with the canons set out in the R.H.S. 
Code? What does the Code say? ‘ Be- 
yond a certain point size may become a de- 
fect, especially, in dessert fruits,’? and 
‘‘ Varieties naturally large, but usually 
somewhat lacking in quality, should not be 
preferred to varieties naturally smaller but 
of greater recognised excellence,’ and ‘‘ Size, 
colour, and shape are all comparative, whilst 
flavour and quality are absolute merits,’’ 
and ‘* Mere size should not, outweigh 
quality,’? and ‘‘ Apples should in all cases be 
of the size natural to the variety.’ No one 
with these dicta in his mind could possibly 
be satisfied with some of the awards which 
were made. 

Another example of doubtful judging was 
seen at the amateurs’ show held last June. In 
the class for Irises the first and second prizes 
were given (by a well-known Sweet Pea 
expert!) to specimens of English Irises and 


Transplanting a large specimen of 
Rhododendron Hodgsoni 
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good spikes of Iris Monnieri being given the 
ignominious position of third. Turn to the 
R.H.S. Code again. ‘‘ Special regard should 
be had to the relative value or difficulty of 
cultivation of the different kinds or varieties 
exhibited.”’ English Irises are planted by 
the hundred under ordinary conditions, and, 
given a suitable site, require no special culti- 
vation or attention. A noble plant like Iris 
Monnieri has to have the utmost care taken 
in selection of site, varying treatment in 
season, patience while it is establishing itself, 
and judicious transplantation at intervals 
determined by the character of the soil and 
the aspect of the site. 

I am not overlooking the fact that there 
will always be some dissatisfaction with 
judges’ awards—no judge can satisfy every- 
body at all times—but the present wide- 
spread grumbling is directed to a general 
decadence in judging. 

F. Wynn HELLINGS. 
No, ‘OJ: R.UK., tof sSkiptony al zean 
assure you that I do not despise village 
shows. I have the honour to be the Presi- 
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concours), and dogs. And the. year Mrs. 
Marion Cran gave away the prizes the cars 
were rows deep, all anxious to see the 
famous producer of the sweetly husky micro- 
phone voice. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


Burford. 


Chincherinchees . 


In response to ‘‘ Carlo’s ’’ inquiries about 
Chincherinchees (Ornithogalum .thyrsoides), 
which appeared in your issue of November 
3rd, perhaps our small experience with this 
flower may be of interest. 

About August, 1926, a friend brought us a 
half-dried-off bulb just as we were going 
away. This was very hurriedly planted in 
a border facing south, only a few feet from 
a Beech hedge and a very rampant Vine, a 
trowelful or two of the very heavy soil being 
replaced by sand and leaf-mould. 

The following December a few rather poor 
and yellowish leaves came up, soon to be 
burnt dry and white by frost and the cutting 
east winds to which this border is fully ex- 
posed. The next late autumn stronger and 


A remarkably fine bed of Eustoma (Lisianthus) Russellianus in Hyde Park 
This plant is usually given greenhouse treatment 


dent of our local show. They serve a most 
useful purpose by keeping up, through com- 
petition, the standard of vegetables and fruit. 
Our show is a microcosm of an R.H.S. 
show. Our judges, head gardeners from out- 
side the show area, are most meticulous, and 
I cannot remember whether we decided that 
Black and Red Currants were two ‘‘ kinds 
of fruit,’’ or, being both Currants, one kind. 
Again, the man who is suspected of raising 
Onion seed under glass may as well tie a 
millstone round his neck. 

The flowers are often very good; the 
squire’s butler and the F.R.S.’s5 cowman 
excel. The children put up lovely bunches of 
wild flowers from the chalk downs and, I 
am glad to say, always miss the rarities. 
Table decorations are a popular feature. We 
all think our wife or our daughter shows the 
greatest taste, but the judges plump for 
Sweet Peas, grass, and Gypsophila. We 
must really get ‘‘ Fonmakin’s’’ views. 
Then we show honey, butter (Burford is 
always beaten by the hall!), eggs, cakes, 
jam, and the best things made from a 
worth of material, cats (my 


shilling’s 
Siamese, Eupetelea, was always hors 


greener leaves appeared again, so just ‘‘ on 
chance’? some Heather was tucked round 
them, and they were forgotten again until 
the following April when, clearing off the 
Heather, we found a strong flower-stem was 
trying to push up, though, unfortunately, 


‘bent and stunted, by the corner of a box that 


had been used to cover some Watsonias near 
by. In spite of all this ill-treatment, in the 
end quite a good flowering spike developed, 
and was very white and pleasing for about 
two months. This seems to indicate that 
Chincherinchees are quite reasonably hardy 
out of doors, though, like Watsonias and 
many others, they cannot get over their 
African habit of starting into growth as soon 
as heavy rains after hot weather reach them, 
and that therefore the leaves need protection 
if they are to develop well enough for the 
nourishment of the bulb as well as for the 
appearance of the plant. Heather is excel- 
lent as it does not become sodden. A.D. 


Treatment of sandy soils 


On reading a note on page 749 over the 
signature of ‘* Adam ’’ on the above subject 
it has occurred to me that the advice given 


: 
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is somewhat dangerous under certain condi. 
tions. I have known many sandy soils which, 
if treated as ‘‘ Adam ”’ suggests, would he 
largely infertile for a number of years. It i 
true that the top spit of most soils is more 
or less fertile, and it is also true, up to < 
point, that the subsoil is as rich in minera 
plant food as the top soil, but this is true 
only up to a point. Light, sandy soil unde; 
most conditions is short of potash. The soil 
if it has been cultivated for any length o 
time, has generally some potash in it be 
cause manures, both organic and inorganic 
have from time to time been added, anc 
potash to a very limited extent has gradually 
accumulated, but it must be rememberec 
that potassium does not occur naturally ir 
these soils and the subsoil is often free fron 
available potash. Under these conditions t 
bury the top soil and bring up the subsoil te 
the surface is dangerous, because plants pu 
in with available potash two spits away 
would never develop root system enough t 
reach it. This, however, is not the only 
point at issue. If we allow that subsoil con 
tains just as much mineral matter as the to 
soil the mineral matter in the subsoil is no 
fully oxidised, and when in this condition i: 
very largely toxic to plants. The minera 
matter in the top soil is generally fulh 
oxidised, and when in this condition it car 
be used by plants and not produce a toxii 
effect. I do not disagree that the soil shou 

be cultivated three spits deep, but I do dis 
agree that all soils can be safely trenchec 
three spits deep, reversing the order in whicl 
the spits are found., A better plan is to dis 
these soils three spits deep, but ‘the variou 
spits should be replaced in the order in whiel 
they are found. My readers will realise, 0 
course, that ‘‘ Adam ”’ is probably perfecth 


correct in treating his.own soil as he ha 


done, but while the treatment may be per 
fectly safe under his conditions, if all sand: 
soils were so treated it would be a danger 
ous practice. Eve. 


Listanthus Russellianus 


N this species we have one of the fines 

biennials which can be grown in the green 

house. Its ‘splendid purple campanulat. 
flowers produced in terminal panicles ar 
always very attractive. Although it is rathe 
a difficult subject to grow, it is, nevertheless 
well worth the attention and expense in 
curred. Seeds should be sown in Februar 
in well-drained pots or pans. The mediur 
should be composed of peat and sand in equé 
quantities. Place in a temperature of 6 
degs. and shade from the sun. Grow oni 
a soil which has had peat added. Th 
growth should be uninterrupted throughou 
the summer months, and an occasioné 
sponging of the leaves with nicotine-wate 
will exterminate Aphides and Thrip, whic 


are liable to attack the plants. Cy Re 
Proposed Association of Garden © 
Architects ‘4 


It is really important for the public welfar 
that a proper status should be given to 
den architects, as is done on the Continen 
and in America. The anomaly of Englan¢ 
the country of delightful gardens, being th 
worst of countries in town planning and on 
of the worst offenders in the matter | 
atrocious parks and sea fronts, is largely 
to absence of a properly respected traine 
class of garden architects. Any gardenet 
town councillor, or nurseryman having onl 
very partial qualifications for the work (how 
ever good grower or business man he ; 
be) has a say in spoiling the beauty of . 
town. An Association of Garden Architec 
will help here. Hucu E, SEATON, 

Merriott, Somerset, » 


q 
» 
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The Musk Rose (Rosa moschata) 


The Musk Rose 


N these days, when one hears a good deal 

about scented, or rather unscented, Roses, 

One can turn to one of the oldest species 
in cultivation and find in it a Rose that is 
not only deliciously fragrant, but one that 
makes an extremely handsome bush. Rosa 
moschata is a very vigorous grower, needing 
plenty of space if it is to be allowed to de- 
velop its full beauty. It is a first-rate kind 
for climbing over old walls or buildings, or 
for ascending trees. Even dense evergreens, 
like Hollies, do not stem its ardour, for it 
will thrust its long branches through them 
and toss out its milky sprays 30 feet above 
the ground. As a bush it can be delightful, 
making a vast heap, perhaps 20 feet across 
and at least 10 feet high, but it is no less 
charming grown among strong shrubs and 
small trees, which will support its long 
branches and give it some shelter, for it is 
not absolutely hardy. My photograph shows 
a specimen put in as a small cutting ‘about 
12 years ago. Tumbling down a bank it 
mow covers a space 18 feet across, and never 
fails to be smothered in bloom every season. 


__R. moschata has large leaves of a some- 
What greyish-green, but there is a form the 
foliage of which is darker and glossier. This 
is the hardier of the two, and the one shown 
im the photograph. It flowers in July, and 
although the individual blossoms, which are 
(| pale creamy-yellow changing to white, are 
not large, they make amends for this. by ap- 
fearing in extraordinary profusion. The in- 
florescences often carry as many as 50 blooms 
apiece, and may be 1 foot across and nearly 
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2 feet in length. Throughout July R. 
moschata is a mass of blossom, and so 
fragrant are its abundant flowers, especially 
after rain, that its scent will pervade the 
whole garden for a considerable area. Since 
the blossoms are centred with a large wreath 
of yellow anthers the general effect of a bush 
in full bloom is that of a warm golden-white. 

There is a double-flowered form (flore- 
pleno) of the Musk Rose, and the well- 
known R. Pissardii is also a variety of the 
same species with very sweetly scented blush- 
tinted white flowers in large trusses. A 
variety sometimes listed as R. Pissardii 
Moonlight has semi-double, pale yellow, de- 
liciously fragrant blossoms. These varieties 
are much less vigorous than the type, but 
they have a longer flowering season, com- 
mencing earlier and concluding later. 

Ae le J 


Arum Lilies 


While Arum Lilies are very accommo- 
dating plants there is yet some danger in 
subjecting them to too great heat. Under 
such conditions the growth is flabby and the 
stems of the spathes are apt to be weak. 
Moreover, too high a temperature will almost 
certainly result in outbreaks of aphides, and 
this must be guarded against. Arum Lilies, 
I think, are always finer when they are not 
unduly hastened, but permitted to bloom 
round about Easter. As in the case of all 
well-known bulbs, Arum Lilies in growth 
must not be stinted in respect of water, and 
it is of much benefit if they are given occa- 
sional doses of weak soot-water. 
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More than 3 cwt. of Potatoes 
from 14 lbs. of seed 


HAVE always felt we gardeners are too 
apt to crowd our plants and thus deprive 
the individual of a fair fighting chance; so 

I put aside a patch of light, well-cultivated 
soil for an experiment with potatoes in order 
that the full effects of sunlight, air, and mois- 
ture could be watched. The result was en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Selected tubers of King Edward were 
sprouted in a tray in the usual way and 
planted out early in April. The soil had been 
trenched to a depth of about 2 feet 6 inches 
and lightly dressed with poultry manure and 
wood ashes. The tubers, carefully selected 
and with only two shoots left on each, were 
put in about 8 inches deep with a trowel, 
3 feet apart each way. They were earthed 
up three times, not in rows, but singly, 
so that the ground looked as though 
covered with regularly formed ant-hills. It 
was rather a dry season, but the vines grew 
steadily to a height of over 4 feet, and even- 
tually spread until they tangled with their 
neighbours. There was no trace of disease, 
although other beds near by, planted in a 
more orthodox manner, were more or less 
badly attacked. This marked immunity I 
attributed to the ready percolation of sunlight 
and the easy circulation of air. I was antici- 
pating a good yield, but was not prepared for 
what actually happened. The roots had 
gone down to more than 2 feet in depth, and 
in several cases the tubers had actually 
crossed those from neighbouring vines, thus 
bearing at more than 4 feet distance from the 
centre of the plant. The tubers were a good 
sizé generally, with very few “ pigs,’’ and 
some of abnormal proportion. None of them 
showed any disease. ADAM. 


Forcing Rhubarb 


It is little use lifting stools of Rhubarb 
and placing them straight into heat, or in a 
dark, cool place even, before they have been 
exposed onthe surface out of doors to any 
cold weather that may come along. It is 
when Rhubarb has been subjected to this 
radical treatment for a few weeks and then 
brought into warmer conditions that it com- 
mences to start into growth. It is only need- 
ful to place the stools on the floor of the 
house and surround them with fermenting 
material, such as manure, or leaves and soil, 
watering them frequently, that they soon 
produce the strong sticks desired. Only 
strong crowns which have not been forced 
the previous year ought to be used, and these 
should be excluded -from the light when 
placed inside. It will not matter if hard 
frost sets in whilst they are on the ground 
outside, as they will only jump quicker into 
growth when brought into warm conditions. 

W.F. 


Savoys as mid-winter vegetables 


Do not many sow the seed of Savoys too 
early and cut most of the heads by Christ- 
mas, often following close on Runner Beans 
in early October? I rather think so. The 
bulk of seed is sown in March or April, con- 
sequently plants arrive at maturity about 
October, whereas by making a sowing in 
May, or even early June, one may have nice 
heads for cutting in January and February. 
It is mostly a question of time-table and 
thought. If seed is sown at the later period 
very thinly, the plants will grow away when 
planted out in their permanent quarters, and 
most of them, at any rate, miss the attack of 
caterpillars in September and do not split, as 
was the case with many of the earliest in the 


sunny weather we had last September. 
W. F. 
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A VAGABOND 


VERY entertaining and instructive lec- 

ture entitled ‘‘A Vagabond in Majorca’’ 

was given by Mr. Herbert Cowley, the 
Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, on Novem- 
ber 22nd at the Public Art Gallery, Brighton, 
in connection with the Brighton and Hove 
Horticultural ‘Society: In spite of the wet 
evening the hall was filled to overflowing by 
an appreciative audience. The lecture, bear- 
ing the above title, was an account of one of 
many plant-hunting expeditions, and the 
Island of Majorca was chosen because the 
lecturer had seen a description of a wonder- 
ful Peony (Paonia Cambessedesii) with 
large rose-tinted flowers, and it was stated 
that this rare and beautiful plant was a 
native of the Balearic Isles. The lecturer 
made up his mind to try and rediscover it in 
its native habitat. .No difficulties or delays 
were met with till France was left behind, 
but when the Spanish border was reached 
time-tables appeared to be useless. Boats 
did not wait for trains, but left when the 
captain pleased. On reaching Barcelona the 
boat did not sail that day as the whole town 
was en féte. for a bull. fight. Every in- 
habitant appeared to have gone to the great 
amphitheatre. As there was no way of 
speeding up the journey Mr. Cowley took his 
camera and got wonderful pictures of the 


bull ring: and the immense crowd of specta- 
tors, which he threw upon the screen. But 
within a few minutes a bull entered the 
arena and, maddened with pain, it dashed 


round the ring and gored one of the horses. 
The next picture shown was a football match 
in progress just outside the. city walls, and 


A fine Eucalyptus in Majorca 


Australian Gums have serious claims 
to be considered as front rankers among 
arboreal invaders 


The 
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The record of a successful quest 


we were told that the introduction of this 
English game had done more to counteract 
the attraction of bull fights than anything 
else. 

An excursion was made to Montserrat, 
near Barcelona, to which there was a regu- 
lar Sunday pilgrimage to the base of a moun- 
tain alleged to have been'rent asunder on the 
day of the Crucifixion. A huge monastery 
stands at the precipitous side of the mountain 
and close to it beautiful Irises, Ramondia, 
and Cistuses were found, and also the rare 
Campanula speciosa, which resembles the 
Canterbury Bell. 

After vexatious delays the mainland was 
left behind and the voyage to Palma, the 
capital of Majorca, begun. The view of this 
city from the sea, with a great mountain 
chain behind it, made a most beautiful pic- 
ture, and, thanks to our lecturer, we were 
able to share his pleasure in it. The photo- 
graphs taken within the walls showed many 
buildings and arches dating from the days 
of the Roman and Moorish occupation. 
Throughout the whole island many traces of 
ancient civilisations are to be met with. On 
the lower slopes of the hills not far distant 
picturesque Olive, Lemon, and Almond trees 
were growing, the Olives being centuries old. 
To the botanist the vegetation is of particu- 
lar interest, as it forms a connecting link 
between European and African species. 

Our travellers were glad to leave the town 
behind,: picturesque though it was, and get 
away to the mountains. Few villages or 
houses were met with, but the little inns were 
spotlessly clean, and where there were none, 
travellers were welcomed within the 
monasteries and given sleeping-blankets. In 
one place on the upward journey the hill- 
sides were crimson with Euphorbia, and 
here and there fine old Aleppo Pines were to 
be seen. In many places a large number of 
Cistuses were. met. with, and Mr, Cowley 
showed us a fine picture of a_ silver-leaved 
tree (Eleagnus angustifolia) about 30 feet 
high, the fragrance from which could be de- 
tected half a mile away. The large Squill, 
with bulbs as large as a Cocoanut, also grew 
freely in some places. The Majorcans not 
only use it for medicines to cure their own 
ills, but if an Olive tree appears to be failing 
they pack the Squills all round it. 


He now entered a magnificent. gorge 
down which ran a blue mountain stream 
deep between precipitous mountains. Here 


Asphodels and Hellebores were found, and at 
last the very plant that the long journey had 
been taken for. Growing in a sheltered nook 
on the steep mountain side there was a 
glorious specimen of the Paony with great 
pink cup-like blossoms which opened to dis- 
close a heart of gold. We were able to see 
some charming pictures of it growing and 
also some of the individual blossoms. The 
quest had been crowned with success, so 
now with jov and pride the homeward wavy 
was taken. I had forgotten .that we were in 
England, but must add that a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer ended a most pleasant 


evening. FOR TS: 
Brighton. 


The following account of this lecture ap- 
peared in the ‘* Sussex Daily News,’’ Novem- 
ber 23rd :-— 

A RARE PLANT 
THRILLING Lecture aT BRIGHTON 


there 
‘and that a very small 


In all the world, so far as is known, 
is only one place, 


Pr 


yi 
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IN MAJORCA 


Pt 
island, where a certain rare Peony (Paonia 
Cambessedesii) is to be found. 


It is ever the ambition of botanists and 
horticulturists to secure this precious plant, 
and in the Public Art Gallery, Brighton, 
yesterday evening, Mr. Herbert Cowley 
(Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED) told the 


Eleagnus angustifolia 


A shapely tree, about 40 feet high, with narrow | 
silvery leaves, in the delightful island of — 
Majorca. In June, when in full flower, the air 
is laden with its heavy, honey-like fragrance. 
The powerful odour of the tree was perceptible _ 
half a mile away. A kind of sherbet is made _ 
from the yellowish mealy fruits 


| 
intriguing story of how eh hunted it ani 
finally found it high up among mountains. 


The lecture, at which there was an over 
flowing attendance, was under the auspice 
of the Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Horticul 
tural Society. 


Mr. Cowley hid himself under the guise 0) 
‘“A Vagabond in Majorca,’”? and then wit), 
his fine collection of slides of his own takiny, 
he went back with the audience to tha 
wonderful hunt. A certain book had toli 
him that the Paony was supposed to exist il 
Majorca, a beautiful little island in th 
Mediterranean, just off the coast of Spain 
and, seized with the determination to trac 
it, he at once journeyed to Barcelona, an 
after some delay crossed in a small steame 
to the island. He found many wonderfu 
plants there, and was struck by their Africa! 
character, probably accounted for by the fac 
that Majorca i is half-way between Europe ani 
Africa. % 

Tue BLUE GorGE _ 


Pa 


A remarkable tree about 30 feet high, itl 
silver foliage and a scent that could be de 
tected a inate away, drew his interest for i} 
time, but he was off again after his preciou 
Peony. All over the little island he rambled 
describing, as he went along, some of th 
incidents in the life of the people. Th 
cobbled. pavements, dating from Romai 
times, of Palma, the capital, heard his foot 
steps, and many other places saw his camer 
too. And then he reached the Blue Gorge 
one of the most picturesque features of 
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The Monastery at Lluch in the heart of the mountains, 6. On the mule track to Lluch. 
The charcoal burner’s hut. 7. A mountainous slope on the north of the islaud where grows 


Aqueduct at Pollensa. Pzonia Cambessedesii. 
Captain Munn’s garden at Alcudia. 8. Gorch Blau, or Blue Gorge, so named from the clear colour of the 
Mule blindfolded drawing water at an ancient well or Noya by the stream. 


roadside near Alcudia. 9, Anthemis by an ancient well at Alcudia. 
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island, but still he toiled on, up the mountain 
sides covered with Olives, some of them cen- 
turies old, ever noting the changing and sur- 
passingly beautiful plants, until at last, high 
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up in the mountain above the Blue Gorge, 
he found the wonderful pink plant he had 
been seeking. 


The audience clapped with enthusiasm 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Hotbeds 

Material for forming some of these should 
now be thrown together and turned once or 
twice some little time before it is required. 
Should strawy litter be scarce for mixing 
with the leaves it may be possible to make 
us of late scytheings from parts of the 
pleasure grounds to assist in a little more 
rapid promotion of heat from the newly 
gathered leaves. But a hotbed made en- 
tirely of leaves is excellent for early Carrots, 
etc., so long as it is made several feet in 
depth and well firmed. 


Early Carrots 

To augment the supply of young roots 
which are being produced from autumn sow- 
ing outside some seed should now be sown 
in frames. Place about 10 inches of light, 
rich, sifted soil upon the beds of leaves ‘and 
sow the seed either in drills about 8 inches 
or 10 inches. apart, or it may be scattered 
thinly and evenly over the whole . surface: 
For this early frame work a variety. like 
Early Market is suitable. 


Horseradish 

Should it be necessary to make a new 
plantation deal with half the bed at a time, 
leaving the other portion to ensure a good 
supply" whilst the newly planted roots are 
getting established. All the strong thong- 
like roots of the lifted plants will make suit- 
able material for planting again, having first 
cut (them into lengths of "8 inches or 10 
inches. Plant the selected thongs in rows 
20 inches apart and a foot apart from each 
other. The lifted crowns should be heeled in 
against a north wall, to be drawn upon as 
required. Great care is necessary when do- 
ing away with an old plantation to see that 
all the roots are carefully dug up, or they 
will prove a nuisance to succeeding crops. 


M«shrooms 

Beds which were spawned some few weeks 
ago and now showing freely should have any 
straw covering which may have been given 
to the bed removed. Make up successional 
beds as material can be prepared, and spawn 
and soil as advised in an earlier issue. An 
even temperature of from, 55 degs. to 60 
degs. is ee enough, and a little humidity 
should alw ays be present in the atmosphere 
by lightly spraying the path or walls. 


Beds of Perennials 

Those such as Phlox, Salvias, Asters, etc., 
may be lifted now if any division of the old 
plants is contemplated. Should the roots 
have been undisturbed for several years it 
will be found that the centres are getting 
weak and exhausted, so select growths for 
replanting from the ‘outside of the clumps. 
It is possible to leave permanent beds of 
such plants mentioned for about three years 
and still get good results, so the ground 
ought to be thoroughly well dug and have 
plenty of manure worked into it. Daffodils, 
Polyanthus, and Forget-me-nots may be 
used if a little colour is required in the beds 
before the permanent occupants are out, or 
use may be made of Liliums, both early ‘and 
late varieties. 


Seedlings 


Antirrhinum seedlings and similar plants 
raised from an autumn sowing and which 
were pricked out either in boxes or in shallow 


frames should be carefully watched for 
dampness and also for depredations by slugs 
at this season. When growing in frames an 
abundance of air should always be given 
when possible. It is very noticeable that 
these autumn-sown seedlings do much better 
when only allowed a few inches of soil to 
grow in, and this remark is applicable 
whether they are pricked out into boxes or 
into frames, or in prepared outside nursery 
beds. 


Shrubberies 


Any open weather is suitable should lift- 
ing or new work be contemplated in the 
shrubbery. In making new _ shrubberies 
ground should always be well prepared by 
trenching, for the little extra time spent on it 
now is amply repaid by the future welfare of 
the shrubs. The forking of the ground be- 
tween plants in established shrubberies is 
beneficial so long as the roots are not inter- 
fered with, and a good mulching of leaves 
should always be encouraged in_ these 
quarters as such a mulching is of great value 
to the plants. 


Bulbs for forcing 

The particular requirements of each estab- 
lishment can alone settle just when and how 
many different varieties must be brought 
along at a time, the great point is to think of 
the needs well ahead so that no undue 
forcing is required to have them ready at a 
certain date. The greatest aid to successful 
bulb forcing is to make sure that they have 
plenty of roots and that they are kept in a 
uniform state of moisture. 


Azalea Indica 

These are most excellent subjects for 
bringing along for early flowering, and a 
batch of plants, according to requirements, 
may be brought along successfully in a tem- 
perature of about 55 degs. It should be the 
aim to maintain a regular amount of 
humidity in the atmosphere by the use of the 
syringe morning and afternoon. 


Clivias 

Where a considerable amount of these are 
grown a portion of them may now be moved 
into a warmer atmosphere than where they 
have been festing of late. A temperature as 
advised for Azaleas would be quite suitable. 
Should any plants require a_top-dressing 
good fibrous loam may be used to replace the 
exhausted surface soil. 
Figs 

Any necessary pruning in the early house 
should be seen to at once and the cleansing 
of trees and walls, etc., be thoroughly dome. 
Should the border require top-dressing use 
good fibrous loam and a liberal supply of old 
mortar-rubble. Avoid high temperatures at 
the beginning until growth is active and 
there. are plenty of roots moving. Whilst 
dryness at the roots must be guarded against, 
the Fig hates a sour compost, so drainage 
should “always be ample for these plants, and 
a restricted root-run is preferable to an un- 
limited one. Allow plenty of room for each 
of the shoots when training, as owing to the 
enormous leafage it is better to have the 
trees a little thin at training time. Where a 
house cannot be given up “entirely to these 
fruits for early work pots or tubs form an 
excellent means for getting good fruits, and 
such may be accommodated for a time in a 
vinery or peachery about to be started. 


ermine to the roots. 
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when three pictures, depicting it in its most 
glorious state, were thrown across _ the 
screen. It was a quarry worthy of any 
effort. - 


WEEK 


Protecting outside Figs 

This is advisable in cold districts during : 
severe spell of frost, and may be given in one 
of two ways, either by nailing mats or stow 
canvas over the trees without removing them 
from the wall or by releasing the branche: 
and afterwards tying them in convenien 
bundles around which may be tied some 
Bracken, Fern, or straw. 


Planting outside Figs 
One of the most important items to beai 
in mind when planting fresh trees or over 
hauling unsatisfactory ones is to make sur 
that the drainage is ample and in good order 
This is not only all-important to a goo 
finish to the fruits, but in cold districts help: 
immensely to assist the trees through thy 
winter, especially the more recently planter 
ones, H. Turner. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Pot Vines 

A good deal may be done with Vines it 
pots, and those who grow them will haw 
had the canes well ripened and rested out o 
doors. Pot Vines start more satisfactoril 
when the pots can be plunged in a bed ° 
leaves, where the mild fermentation gives ; 
These do not moy 
very quickly at first, but the buds soon begit 
to swell, and this reacts upon the roots. Th 
temperature at first ought to be round abou 
50 degs., and this, of course, should b: 
gradually increased to keep pace with ad 
vancing growth. Never ventilate at thi 
time until the thermometer touches 70 degs. 
and then only along the ridge of the house 
Close early and damp down in a thoroug) 
manner. | 
Potatoes in pots | 

Very good results can be obtained b 
growing a good batch of Potatoes in pots 
and the necessary preparations will soo! 
have to be made. These include the gettin; 
of the necessary compost under cover so tha 
it may be reasonably warm and dry when i 
is needed. The seed tubers, too, must nov 
be set in shallow boxes, crown’ end upward 
in order that strong crown shoots may b 
developed. Sharpe’s Victor is still as goo 
as any other variety for pot work. 


Lawns | 

Tennis courts, croquet greens, and lawn 
generally, although grass-cutting has ceased 
must by no means be neglected. Routin 
work includes sweeping and rolling, and i 
any patching be necessary such can be at 
tended to at the present time. A top-dress 
ing of basic slag will give returns in spring- 
this is especially g good on grass tennis courts 
Unfortunately, imany people appear t 
imagine that grass which is kept mowi| 
throughout the summer and autumn month 
requires nothing in the way of manure, bu 
sooner or later they discover their error, 


q 
Cuttings 
Although, perhaps, a trifle late, there is ye 
time to ‘put out cuttings of various kind 
Cuttings of favourite Ramblers and 0 
Hybrid Tea Roses, as well as of Penzance 
Briars, are among the number. Those wh 
do a little budding will find that their stocl 
of Briars and Manettis may be quickly in 
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creased from cuttings put in at this time. 
Among fruit bushes cuttings of Gooseberries 
and of all the Currants can be taken—these 
must be selected from stout and well-ripened 
shoots and put in at least 6 inches in depth 
ie very firmly. If they can be afforded a 


ite at the base of a wall so much the better. 
Hardy fruit trees 


Opinions are sharply divided concerning 
‘the advisability of root pruning, and without 
expressing any views on the subject it may 
‘be said that a little attention in the early 
‘stages of young trees will, in the majority of 
instances, obviate any necessity for root 
pruning. At the present time, therefore, 
‘young trees of four or five years which are 
making over-robust growth ought to be 
difted and replanted, giving the roots the 
proper direction. The check will steady 
them, and that, combined with cropping, 
ought to keep them in a good state, as re- 
gards their roots, for many years. In plant- 
ing or, rather, in furnishing new walls the 
‘spaces between the permanent trees may be 
‘occupied temporarily by either upright or by 
Oblique cordons; the only danger is that when 
‘the time comes to remove the cordons, which 
are probably bearing well, one is reluctant 
‘to do so, and they interfere with the proper 
development of the permanent trees. 


Zonal Pelargoniums 

Those who desire to have a good display of 
Zonal Pelargoniums during winter must now 
place their plants on a shelf near the glass 
in a warm and airy house. Only the safe 
minimum of water ought to be given, and 
the atmosphere should be buoyant and dry. 
Draughts must be avoided. 


Vallotas and Nerines 

_ These very showy bulbous plants require 
at this time differing treatment. Vallotas 
ought never to be dried off, but from now 
onward the supply of water can be consider- 
ably curtailed. The plants may be kept in a 
pit or a cool house from which frost is ex- 
cluded. Nerines, on the other hand, may be 
ripened off entirely—the pots may be laid on 
their sides upon a shelf in quite a warm 
house and where they are fully exposed to 
the sun. No more water, therefore, ought 
to be given to these plants. 


The kitchen garden 


_ Asparagus, Rhubarb, and Seakale will 
move easily now, and can be forced where 
‘conveniences exist and where there is a suffi- 
tient supply of strong roots. If not already 
attended to Asparagus beds should be cleaned 
down and top-dressed. Globe Artichokes in 
some districts are barely hardy, and, in any 
ase, a good mulch will make for safety in 
the event of a severe winter. Lettuces and 
Endives in frames must be freely ventilated, 
but not exposed to rain. The smoke of the 
garden rubbish fire ought now to be a feature 
of the landscape. ‘‘ Burn what cannot be 
buried ” is still sound advice to gardeners of 
every degree. W. McGurroc. 

_ Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Schizanthus 


| PThe value of this truly excellent pot plant 
for the cool greenhouse or conservatory can- 

not be over-estimated. It is important to 
| row these plants quite cool and to be at all 
times very sparing with pipe-heat where they 
are growing. The plants raised a few weeks 
ago from seed are now ready for 5-inch or 
6-inch pots. If not already done, another 
sowing should be made and the young seed- 
gs pricked out as soon as ready, either 
ingly or three may be placed in a pot to- 
ther, such making large plants for group- 
g in the conservatory next spring. an a 


Salen 
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Standard Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
and Zonal Pelargoniums 


ONSIDERING how easy it is to grow 

specimens of the above, it is strange how 

seldom good specimens are seen. For 
Fuchsias, always take the strongest-growing 
varieties. If not already done, insert cut- 
tings in a good sandy compost around the 
outside of a large 60 pot. When rooted pot 
singly into 60’s. In January pot into 48 
pots; about the end of March pot on into 
8-inch pots. Fuchsias will succeed if proper 
attention is bestowed in almost any soil, but 
where there is a choice, two parts loam to 
one of dried cow manure should be selected, 
well mixed, and used in a lumpy state. 
Plenty of light and air, with slight shade in 
the summer, syringing night and morning to 
keep down insect pests. Practically the same 
treatment applies to Heliotropes and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, excepting that you get much 
stronger plants from seed sown either in 
early autumn or January, never letting them 
get a check till the desired height is attained, 
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of old plants if potted and wintered in the 
same manner as cuttings. At the time of 
writing, this worthy plant is still showing 
flower in this garden. 
ReGiInaLD E, Moore. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


Liliputian Chrysanthemums 


One of the most interesting competitions 
I have judged this season was that for one 
vase of small Pompon Chrysanthemums, 
arranged with autumn foliage for effect. It 
was stipulated that no bloom was to exceed 
1 inch in diameter. In judging this class 
‘““half points ’’ were to be given for quality 
and ‘‘ half points ’’ for decorative effect. I 
wish this class could be repeated at the many 
Chrysanthemum shows throughout the 
country, as the result of the Finchley 
Society’s competition was so dainty and 
pleasing, and proved most conclusively how 
beautiful are these very small flowers for 
some of the decorations of the home: One 
vase of Baby, the smallest flower in the 
whole family, pure yellow, was quite re- 


Standard Heliotropes over a groundwork of Violas in an enclosed garden 


when they should be stopped, taking about 
four of the resultant growths, and then stop- 
ping after till the desired bushy head is at- 
tained. Joun Mayne. 


Gazania Rigens 


Of extremely handsome appearance, this 
herbaceous composite is native of South Africa 
and flowers both profusely and over a long 
period if grown in a warm, sunny position. 
Blooming from June to October, the flowers 
attain a height of 10 inches to 12 inches, 
the involucre of bracts forming a cup for the 
ray and disc florets. The ray florets are of 
a brilliant gold colour and have very pretty 
markings on the interior at the base, being 
black and white on a background of darlx 
chocolate. These markings have a distinct 
velvety appearance. The leaves are glossy 
green above, white beneath, and are spoon- 
shaped. The propagation of Gazania rigens 
is quite simple, cuttings taken from side 
shoots in July and August rooting easily if 
inserted in sandy soil in close frames, and, 
if wintered in a cool greenhouse, are ready 
for planting. out the following spring. Pro- 
pagation may also be effected by the division 


markable for its novel form, and Mary Pick- 
ford, a pure white, with flowers of beautiful 
form borne on wire-like stem, and small 
foliage, all so dainty and pretty, was fre- 
quently in evidence. These two were both 
shown in delightful condition. There are 
other varieties, such as White Midget (pure 
white, almost as small as Baby), Victorine 
(brown), Baby Doll (light yellow with bronze 
markings), Bright Eyes (blush white), Button 
Rose (deep rose), and Pygmalion (deep rose). 
The popular varieties such as Snowdrop 
(white) and Primrose League (yellow) would 
be too large to show in the class above 
mentioned. DBs €. 


Carnations 


The mild weather has made it unnecessary 
to use much artificial heat so far for these 
plants, but it is always best to keep a little 
warmth in the pipes as it makes for a more 
buoyant atmosphere. Stimulants should be 
used most sparingly during the short days, 
but an occasional watering of such may be 
given to plants with plenty of roots and 
carrying a number of flower-spikes. Periodi- 
cal attention should be given to the tying 
and disbudding. 
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The terraces in a Church Stretton garden, constructed of grey stone and 
York stone coping 


Recently executed by Messrs: L. Bakers, Wolverhampton 


Among the Hardy Flowers 


SENECIO PULCHER 


HAT was an interesting note by Mr. 

Mark Fenwick in GarDENING — ILLUS- 

TRATED of November 1oth, page 714. It is 
a plant which is too little seen, and is still 
more seldom met with in flower. At least, 
this is my experience of it. There is evi- 
dently some difference of opinion respecting 
its shyness of blooming. I have heard it re- 
commended for planting in a moist place in 
full sun, while others suggest a hot, dry posi- 
tion. 

It comes from Colorado, and we are apt to 
fancy that it needs a very dry position, but it 
does not follow that it grows in a dry place 
there. It is a pity that it is so late in coming 
into bloom, as early frosts take away our 
blooms, too often just as they are going to 
expand. 

I incline to the opinion that it wants a 
warm, sunny position, but that it ought to 
have frequent supplies of water in very dry 
weather in autumn. I think Mr. Fenwick’s 
advice to plant under a wall is excellent. My 
best plants have been in a border facing 
S.S.W. and within 2 feet of the wall of my 
house. Of course, many object to the 
magenta of this Groundsel, but a good deal 
must be forgiven in a plant of its class which 
blooms so late. 


ANCHUSA MYOSOTIDIFLORA 

Is not this a vastly over-rated plant? I 
differ in this opinion from a good friend ‘of 
mine who knows hardy flowers well. He 
saw it in one of my borders in the autumn of 
1927, When it was showing its autumn 
bloom, which it often does after a kind of 
half-hearted fashion. We were criticising it, 
and he said, ‘It is a really good plant in 
spring.”’ 

I demurred, although I admitted that it 
was much better in spring than in autumn; 
but I held firmly to the view that it was what 
we might call a plant which had its foliage 
too large and coarse for such small flowers. 
Last spring I inspected it more closely, and 
what I saw confirmed me in my opinion that 


it was too coarse and compared very un- 
favourably with several of the modern 
Myosotises, or Forgetsme-nots. It is in a 
good border here and in a capital position, 
but it has to be relegated to a less prominent 
position. | 


LILIUM REGALE 


Well named, indeed, is the grand Lilium 
regale, and in a truly patrician race it takes 
a royal place. It is now wonderfully cheap, 
and likely to be cheaper still, seeing that it 
comes so well from seeds and that it flowers 
in such a short time from its germination. 
It looks very free from disease, also, and I 
hear nothing but good accounts of its be- 
haviour in gardens. Everyone, I hope, loves 
the Lilies, and L. regale is one of the very 
best and most beautiful of them all. The 
flowers are of good substance and the colour- 
ing exquisite. 


ASTER CLIMAX 
It is amazing the number of lovely Asters 


-or Michaelmas Daisies which have come to 


our gardens within recent years. ~ Mr. 
Ballard, Hon. Vicary Gibbs, and others have 
given us some fascinating flowers, but I see 
that one which is of comparative antiquity 
is still retained in lists which are carefully 
revised so as to be up-to-date. It has been 
in bloom this year again in my garden, and I 
still like to keep it after growing it for several 
years. Its name is Climax, and the flowers, 
which are very pretty, are of a light blue or 
lilac with a golden centre. There is also a 
white Climax. Climax has a very good 
habit. It is about 4 feet to 5 feet in height 
and gives quite a wealth of flowers in grace- 
ful sprays. 


AUBRIETIA Dr. Murs 


The Aubrietias have long been favourites 
of mine, and I have tried a goodly number 
of the new ones from time to time. Of the 


dark purple ones I find Dr. Mules still the 


best for trailing over large stones or down a 
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bank. Its colour is very good indeed, and i 
has fine, long, trailing growths covered with 
an abundance of flowers. There are other 
as good in colour, but I do not know one o 
the same shade which is as free and vigorou 
as Dr. Mules, although it is a good whil 
since it was first put on the market. 


AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


Too-much-alike Sweet Peas 


The following varieties have been grouped a 
too-much-alike. “* Not more than one of th: 
grouped varieties shall be shown on the sam 
competitive stand at eny exhibition of th 
National Sweet Pea Society unless otherwis 
stated.” The names are placed in alphabetica 
order. 


The General Committee of the N.S P.S, ha 
had the List of Too-much-alike Varieties draw 
up by the Floral Committee for the guidane 
and convenience of exhibitors, but it must b 
clearly understood that the varieties groupe 
together are not necessarily synonymous, or o 


equal merit. 


BLUE, 
Bluebird 
Fordhook Blue 
Mrs. T. Jones 
Sapphire 


Boy Blue 
Heavenly Blue 


Buv_E (Dark). 
Commander Godsall 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 


Bue (Light). 
Gleneagles 
Silver Sheen 


BLusH. 
Felicity 
Valentine 


CARMINE, 
Brilliant Rose 
Mascotts Ingman 
Renown 


CERISE. 
Charming 
Coralline 
Glorious 


CERISE (Pale). 
Doris 
Luciter 
Rosy Morn 


CrERISE (Deep). 
Centaur 
Royal Salute 


Cerise (Scarlet). 
Grenadier 
Pimpernel 
Royal Scot 
Wonderful 


CREAM, 
Daffodil 
Majestic Cream 
Matchless 
What Joy 


CREAM-PINK,. 
Edith Cavell 
La France 
Picture 


CREAM-Pink (Pale). 
Cecily 
Faic Lady 
Mrs. A. Hitchcock 
Radiance 


CrEAM-PINk (Deep). 
Hawlmark Salmon Pink 
Pink Perfection 


Miss California 
W. J. Unwin 


CRIMSON. 
Charity 
Crimson King 
Marjorie Ryder 
Red Gauntlet 
Sunproof Crimson 
>ybil Henshaw 


FLusHep (White Ground), 


Advance 

Carmelita 

Mrs. C, W. J. Unwin 
Mrs. H_ J. Wright 
Queen ct Roumania 


FLusHED (Cream Ground), 


Britannia 
Faerie Queen 
Jack Hobbs 


Ivory, 
Ivory Picture 
Leslie Rundle 


LAVENDER, 


Austin Frederick Improved 


Orchid 
R. F. Felton 


LaveNDER (Lilac). 
Gladys 
Powerscourt 


LAVENDER (Pale). 
Blue Butterfly 
Wembley 
Wistaria 


; Maroon (Dark), 
King Manoel 
Maroon King 
Warrior 


MAROON (Red). 
Hawlmark Maroon 
Splendour 


Mauve, 
Chieftain 
Guardsman 
King Mauve 
Lady Eveline 
Royal Mauve 


ORANGE (Pink), 
Bunty ian) 
Crusader 

Geo. Shawyer 


ORANGE (Deep), 
Poppy if 
Wizard 


ORANGE (Scarlet), 
Gloriosa ; 


The President 


Picorrer EpGEpD (White 


: Ground), 
Annie Ireland 
Youth 


oe 


PicorgeE Epcrp (Cream 
Ground). . . 


; 


Jean Ireland 
Sunkist 


PINK (Deep). 


Delice A 
Hebe ‘ "a 
Hercules ' , 
Miss Philadelphia 

PuRPLE, 
Mascotts Purple r 
Olympia i 


Purple Monarch 


Purple Perfection r 


Royal Purple” 


: Rose. 
Private Jack Smellie 
Rosabelle 
Sunset (Bolton's) 
Verdun 

SCARLET. 
Hawlmark Scarlet 
Mascotts Scarlet 


Huntsman © 
2LO 


WHITE, 
Avalanche 
Edna May Improved 
Joan Ryder 
Mascotts White 
Moneymaker 
Nora Unwin 
White Perfection 


Constance Hinton 
Model 


| 
| 
: 
) 
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Morina longifolia (Whorl Flower) 


HIS is a quaint, though charming, her- 
baceous plant, striking and distinct in 
. habit, and forming elegant Thistle-like 
tufts. From a dense tuft of leaves it throws 
“up a tall spike fully 2 feet high on which 
pinky-white flowers form a. neat and con- 
spicuous mass. ‘Che leaves, which are often 
mistaken for those of a Thistle, are of a thick 
mature, and in all but very damp places they 
continue effective all through the winter. 

The plant is of easy cultivation and the 
abundance of its quaint blossoms renders it 
very effective in the flower garden. 

It is excellent for grouping at the margins 
of borders, and in little masses it forms a 
picturesque object. It is easily raised from 
seed, which should be sown early in the year 
in pots or pans rather thickly, gently press- 
ing into the soil and slightly covering it. 
Water with a fine rose, cover the pots with a 
piece of glass, and place them in a cold 
frame. The seeds will soon vegetate and 
the piece of glass can then be removed. The 
plants when large enough should be pricked 
off into pots or boxes and grown on in con- 
genial quarters until large enough for hower- 
ing quarters. 

When thoroughly happy the plant will 
sow and reproduce itself freely, and form a 
quaint though picturesque object. 

H. STEVENS. 


Morina longifolia, the long-leaved 
Whorl Flower, is a very distinct garden 
plant which owes its popularity not only to 
its attractive habit and flowers, but also from 
the circumstance that it is absolutely dif- 
ferent from most border flowers of summer, 
and creates in the border an air of distinction 
which is generally appreciated. It grows to 
a height of about 25 feet and has long spiny 
leaves and tall spikes of flowers in whorls 
and of a charming pink and white. These 
Open in succession and a good display is 
maintained over a considerable period in 
M. longifolia appears to have no 


summer. 


’Morina longifolia 


Flowers white-tipped with carmine and borne 

» well above the Thistle-like foliage. It belongs 

to the Teazle family, and is easily raised 
from seeds ' 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ek 


Herbaceous borders, with informal edging and sundial in centre of walk 


peculiarities in the way of culture, and may 
be well grown in any good garden soil, and 
even in a poor gritty one. It may be divided 
when large enough or raised from seeds. I 
have seen a Morina named M. Wallichiana 
and another called M. persica, but I think 
M. longifolia is the only one in commerce at 
present. It was introduced from India in 
1839. SA 


Spring flowering bulbs and 
combinations 


Whether bulbs are planted in borders in 
groups or in beds to themselves, the space 
they occupy must obviously be bare at the 
surface unless some arrangements are made 
to bring about a combination when the 
Narcissi, Tulips, etc., bloom in spring. 

Fortunately, there are. many hardy low- 
growing plants which may be got in even at 
this late date, when weather serves, that will 
enhance the beauty of the garden during 
April and May. These adjuncts are familiar 
to everyone, and, being easy to grow, they 
seldom fail to give a good account of them- 
selves. For many years we have made a 
practice of planting in beds of May-flowering 
Tulips, after the bulbs have been put in, 
Forget-me-nots, that always bloom simul- 
taneously with the former. The blue flowers 
so freely produced are specially nice with 
beds of Tulips like Clara Butt, Pride of 
Haarlem, or Farncombe Sanders. Another 
cheap plant, prodigal with its white flowers, 
is the old Woodruff (Asperula). It will grow 
anywhere and quickly spreads, so much so 
that it is advisable to take it up after flower- 
ing and plant it in some corner of the garden 
where it may grow to itself until wanted for 
similar duty another season. The roots lie 
near the surface, much after the style of 
Mint, and must be kept well in hand, other- 
wise it usurps ground belonging to other 
things. One of my beds is planted with vari- 
ous sorts of Aubrietia that give a deal of 
colour at the time the Tulips appear in May. 
Much may be done too by planting various 
sorts of the Mossy Saxifrages, such, for in- 
stance, as Bathoniensis, or Clibranii, both 
with red flowers freely borne amid dense 
green cushions. Some of the Arenarias, too, 
with their creeping Moss-like foliage and 
tiny white flowers. make excellent plants for 
a base for spring-flowering bulbs. It is well 
to remember, also, that in both the single 
and double forms of Arabis we have plants 
that serve us well as adjuncts in the time of 


blooming of spring bulbs. A border planted 
with Darwin Tulip Marconi in my garden is 
surrounded with plants of that hardy annual, 
Limnanthes Douglasi, seeds of which were 
sown for the purpose in August. The flowers, 
which come in great profusion, are yellow 
and white, and are very pretty used in con- 
junction with the Tulip named. There are 
earlier-blooming bulbs, too, such as Scillas, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops that are set off: when 
the flowers rise out of a carpet of green like 
the Saxifrages, and dwarf Campanulas. 
This combination may be an afterthought 
with many, but is one well worth adopting, 
as until the beds or borders come to the 
beauty stage in spring it does away with the 
bareness and gives to them a furnished ap- 
pearance. Let those who can try the plan 
with some of the hardy plants mentioned do 
so and thus add interest to their garden at 
the time when the bulbs broaden into loveli- 
ness. W..F, 


Planting Spanish Irises—When ? 
_ There seems to be an impression that the 
Spanish Iris is more tender than the rest of . 
the family, and therefore the corms ought 
not to be planted much before February. I 
have known those who, after purchasing in 
November, have kept the corms in the 
packets until towards March, only to find by 
that time many dried up and worthless, 
whilst some of them have rotted away. 
There is no gain in deferring planting, as 
Spanish Irises are quite hardy, and will go 
through a winter with little or no losses. It 
is better to plant in autumn, and it should be 
in soil that is well drained. We think of 
them usually as flowers that like the sun, 
and certainly the first open when given a 
sunny position, but it ought not to be for- 
gotten that on a cool north border one may 
have the flowers for a much longer period. 
They are among the most economical of 
bulbs to buy, and do not need to be taken up 
the following year as in the case of some, 
seldom failing to reward the grower with an 
abundance of flowers most useful for cutting 
for home decoration. W. FE. 


Collecting leaves 

The gathering together of plenty of Oak 
and Beech leaves should not be overlooked, 
for in one stage or other of decay they are 
invaluable in every garden, either as leaf-soil 
for potting purposes or in a rougher state for 
digging into certain soils in the garden, and 
also for the making of hotbeds. 
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The Cultivation of Hybrid Winter-flowering Begonias 


Ideal Cuttings—Comments on Propagation—The Importance oj Resting the Plants 


de Lorraine are numerous and merited 

and its utility beyond compute will be 
freely conceded by all who have attained 
some measure of success in growing this 
plant. y ; 

Yet there are others equally charming with 
an enhanced usefulness, coming into flower 
as they do when the best bloom of the 
Lorraine has spent itself; and these are the 
hybrid winter-flowering Begonia. — 

It may not be invidious in this case to 
make an exception, as one amongst these is 
especially desirable for growing in quantity. 

This variety is named Mrs. J. Heal, and 
has large single rose-carmine flowers pro- 
fusely produced, and is chosen owing to its 
ease of management and its freedom in 
growth. ha : 

An exceptional quality, too, is its amiable- 
ness during the resting season and its ready 
response to the stimulus of the growing 
season by throwing up numerous shoots 
which afford suitable material for propaga- 
tion. 

My attempts in the propagation of these 
Begonias from axillary cuttings have been 
unsatisfactory; this, possibly, because I had 
little faith in the method ever producing good 
flowering plants. As witness the comparison 
of plants of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine or 
other Begonia grown from root stock or from 
stem cutting, although there may be some 
excuse for using the latter type of cuttings 
in the establishment of stock when cuttings 
from root stock are scarce. 

The general practice now is to shake out 
the root stock formed by two and three year 
old plants, the growth of which has been 
allowed to die down completely, and start 
these in boxes ‘a la Gloxinia with fine soil 
interspersed. 

As previously stated, numerous 
shoots are thrown up and these “ taken 
singly when 3 inches to 4 inches high 
with a small piece of the old root attached, 
make ideal cuttings. 

Use 2-inch diameter pots containing equal 
parts leaf soil and silver sand. 

Before inserting the cutting surface the 
pots with sand that a little may be conveyed 
downwards to ensure aeration and preserva- 
tion at base of cutting, afterwards placing 
the pots under suitable conditions. 

Suitable conditions demand that an ade- 
quate supply of water be maintained within 
the cutting until roots are formed. A supply 
of heat to stimulate the formation of roots. 

These conditions are met by plunging the 
pots in a propagating case with a tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. to 70 degs.; give a good 
watering, keep the case close and shaded if 
necessary, only allowing 20 to 30 minutes 
each morning for a change of air by opening 
the case wide. 

With ideal cuttings under ideal conditions 
roots are produced quickly and abundanily, 
whence the work for repotting and accom- 
modation may be provided for. 

For this potting add one-third good loam 
finely broken down to the compost used for 
cuttings, and provide 3-inch diameter pots, 
clean and well crocked, potting the plants 
lightly. 

From observation and experience I am con- 
vinced that the period between this and sub- 
sequent pottings is a crucial stage in the cul- 
tivation of these Begonias. The difference 
between good and bad results later can be 
traced to what is done or left undone at this 
time. 

Before experience taught me otherwise, | 
followed the usual practice of standing the 


Tet the charms of the Begonia Gloire 


small 
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young plants on the staging in the stove, 
providing water, damping, and shading in 
the customary way. 

After this manner the results were in- 
different and unsatisfactory, as the young 
plants failed to grow away freely, and. con- 
sequently were an easy prey to Rust and 
Thrips. 

To those with sufficient room in their pro- 
pagating cases I would recommend placing 
the newly potted plants therein, with due 
admonition as to watering, airing, and 
shading. 

Not having these facilities here, a box 15 
inches deep and of a length suitable to re- 
quirements was made. In this the young 
plants are bedded to the depth of the pots 
in clean Sphagnum Moss, sheets of glass are 
laid over the box, which is formed slightly 
higher in the centre than the sides to give 
“pitch ’’ to the glass. This’ allows con- 
densed water to drain off at the sides, and 
mitigates the evil of ‘‘ drips,’’ so harmful and 
disfiguring to the foliage of Winter Begonias. 

Under these conditions the plants grow 
away freely and strongly, forming nicely 
branched specimens by the time a remove to 
larger pots becomes necessary. 

Anticipating this repotting by a few days, 
the glass will have been removed from the 
box to allow the occupants to slowly accus- 
tom themselves to the less congenial atmo- 
sphere of the stove. 

For this potting, 6-inch diameter pots make 
a suitable shift, giving special attention to 
the drainage. The potting soil is not a com- 
plex mixture and consists simply of two parts 
loam—the best procurable locally—the fine 
sifted out and the fibre retained, leaf soil 
preferably from Oak or Beech leaves in a 
flaky condition, with clean sharp sand. A 
compost of this nature never becomes sour 
or sodden, and yet retains an abundance of 
moisture. The potting is done loosely, using 
just sufficient pressure with the fingers to 
ensure that no vacuities remain between the 
ball of soil and the sides of the pots. At 
this time of the year the parts of the stove 
exposed to the strongest rays of the sun will 
have been lightly shaded, hence if the house 
is kept warm and fully charged with mois- 
ture the newly potted plants will soon take 
to their new quarters and approve of them 
in a practical way. 

The watering of these plants must not be 
done in a loose way at any time, least of all 
at this period. And while it is essential to 
maintain the whole ball of soil in a moist 
condition, never by any chance should it be- 
come wet. 

Indeed, it were better at this time to let 
the plants depend for their sustenance chiefly 
on the moist atmcsphere plentifully created 
by liberal damping of the pathways and be- 
tween the plants placed on a moisture hold- 
ing medium. ; 

In due course it is understood an increase 
in the amount of water afforded is necessary 
in proportion as growth advances. 

From this onwards routine work will con- 
sist in repotting into larger sized pots, 8 
inches or q inches, according to the needs 
of the specimens. - 

A like compost to the one previously used 
is recommended in a rougher condition, and 
good will accrue if some old rubble be added. 
Later, when a full root system has. been 
developed, a varied menu in _ generous 
proportions will be appreciated by the plants 
if given in liquid form. 

Light and repeated fumigation 
XL All fumigant will control Thrips and. 
other harmful pests. 


* species has a distinct habit, differing from 


with. 
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The flowering period, usually at its finest 
by Christmas, will be prolonged if the plants 
are set up in a cool conservatory or green- 
house, and they can be used freely, with im- 
pressive results, for house decoration. f 

When the flowering has passed, remove the 
spent blooms and place the plants in an inter- 
mediate temperature to be thoroughly rested. 

This point might well be emphasised, as 
I am convinced that this is one of the princi-_ 
pal items in the cultivation of the hybrid 
winter-flowering Begonias, and on the atten- 
tion given to the plants in their resting stage 
depends the ‘success or otherwise of future 
operations. 

These plants do not form tubers, but root 
stocks comprising numerous small buds, and 
sufficient water must be given to maintain 
these in a plump condition. 

There is a vast difference between ‘ rest- 
ing’? the plants and ‘‘ drying them off.” 
The plants that have been intelligently cared 
for throughout this period will commence 
growing freely in the spring and give abun- 
dance of early cuttings, which means so great 
an advantage in the short growing season 
provided by our erratic climate. 

Wm. McCarreELL. © 


ae 


Violets in frames: Beware of 
damping 

Not everyone growing Violets in frames 
succeeds with them the first time. I think 
this is mainly because they do not recognise 
that they are hardy plants, needing but the 
slightest shelter to bloom them properly. 
When in frames it is important that air 
should be admitted top and bottom most of 
the day, and during mild weather the lights 
ought not to be entirely closed at night. 
While it is an advantage to have the plants” 
as near the glass as possible, the foliage 
ought not to be allowed to touch it, as, if) 
this is done, damping-off often ensues. The 
surface of the’ bed ought to be forked, or 
stirred occasionally, to prevent greening-over, 
and, should mildew present itself, flowers of 
sulphur ought to be dusted on the affected | 
foliage and round the sides of the frame, 
Any watering needed is best done early in 
the day so that most of it will have time to 
evaporate before night. Remove all dead | 
and decaying leaves, and promote a healthy 
growth by giving all the air possible, especi- 
ally on fine, sunny days. W. Fag 


| 
Allamanda grandiflora 


This magnificent stove shrub, whose native | 
habitat is Brazil, has beautiful bright canary- 
yellow flowers which are produced in es | 
dance during the winter months. This 


other types of the genus. It is rather 
weaker grower, having smaller foliage than 
species of Schottii type, and is more suitable 
for pot culture. In this. way it may be 
grown to advantage on stakes, trellis-work 
being dispensed with. The large trumpet- 
shaped flowers are fine for decorative pur-| 
poses and are produced throughout a long 
uninterrupted period. ie 
Propagation is effected by means of cut 
tings inserted in sand in March in a tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. Good fibrous loam, some 
well-rotted manure, and a little sand w 
meet all the requirements of this shrub. 
Allamanda grandiflora should be cut back amt 
repotted before growth commences, care be- 
ing taken to pot very firmly, otherwise ra 
growth would be the undesired result. Over- 
head syringing should be resorted to during 
the warmer period of the day in order to 
keep in check the minute yellow ‘Thrip 
which is very troublesome if once it gains a 
foothold, disfiguring. and destroying _ the’ 
young buds and leaves. C. Rag 


; 
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FRUIT GARDEN 


Plea for more cordons 
(Crmethod has be the many years this 
¢ 


method has been introduced it is sur- 
prising they are not more frequently met 
with in private establishments or villa gar- 
dens, who usually have enough space either by 
the paths or fences that enclose their garden, 
taking up but little space yet affording an op- 
‘portunity of growing several varieties, and 
if properly looked after very fine fruit are 
obtainable in quite a short time after plant- 
ing, more especially the Apple and Pear, 
Plums not being so adaptable on account of 
their robust growth, as a rule. Maiden trees 
are cheap and can be easily trained to one’s 
liking, horizontally or obliquely as the case 
demands, the former ‘planted about 6 feet 
apart, secured to a stout wire a foot or 18 
inches from the surface of the ground, fixed 
on stout pieces of iron cemented in, or Oak 
posts, which should be creosoted as far as they 
are driven into the soil, these to be set about 
every 10 feet or 12 feet apart with drilled 
holes for the wire to pass through, which 
are best tightened by the raidisseur, an ex- 
cellent device to keep the wires in order when 
they get slackened, which they are most 
sure to do after a little wear and tear. ‘In 
suburban gardens nowadays walls or Oak 
fences are not built or set to any great height, 
and may well be utilised for growing fruit 
trees of this description, and may be set out 
2 feet to 3 feet apart, and by training 
obliquely get a good length of stem. 
Further, a greater number of varieties can 
be cultivated than by any other method, 
while the style of training somewhat re- 
Stricts robust growth, although many con- 
demn it and say they are always requiring 
lifting or root pruning. This may be so the 
first few years after planting (and what fruit 
tree does not?), but once they begin to bear 
fruit a check will be given, making root 
manipulation less frequent. 


_ Generally speaking, very fine fruit are pro- 
duced on such trees when well cared for, but 
they require somewhat different treatment to 
bush or pyramid, so that the tree forms 
Spurs all the way along, and if maidens are 
chosen it will be necessary the leading shoot 
‘be stopped twice during the growing season 
to create spurs as the tree extends, and all 
laterals pinched persistently during summer, 
these to be cut back to the second bud from 
their origin at the winter pruning. One 
reason the Cherry and Plum are not advo- 
tated is their liability to gumming under such 
‘Close restriction of growth, which is quite 
‘Obvious to all fruit cultivators. In long- 
established gardens of the wealthy the old 
Walls that enclose the vegetable garden fre- 
quently have several buttresses for support. 
‘It is here where an upright cordon with two 
Or even three shoots could be planted, and 
frequently one sees void spaces between per- 
‘Manent trees where such could be accommo- 
dated. 


Make quite sure that the Apple and Pear 
‘are worked on the Paradise and Quince stock: 
respectively, though it is doubtful whether 
any nurseryman uses any other for this kind 
of tree. 


Cordon Gooseberries and Currants appear 
to be more largely grown than of yore, and 
rightly, too, as very fine fruit are obtained 
under this system and prolongs their season, 
especially when given a north wall, Currants 
In particular. 


Varieties of all these fruits are so numer- 
Ous it is well not to particularise, but leave 
l intending planters to study a reliable cata- 
logue and chose what appeal to them as re- 
gards season, flavour, etc. ' 

F: 
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Pruning fruit trees 


It is well to point out that one can be in 
too great a hurry to begin this important 
work as the foliage changes colour and starts 
to fall, but it should be ,borne in mind that 
so long as it can be maintained on the tree, 
especially on that portion where the knife 
has to be brought into use, the same is per- 
forming its function, and should not be 
hastened. We quite understand why such 
work is frequently advocated about this date, 


having knowledge how the pruner suffers by" 


standing about in cold weather (a very un- 
thankful job), but if a few stout planks be 
set down it will be found that the feet will 
not suffer near so much from the cold. It 
should also be noted that this final pruning 
for the year should on no account be hurried ; 
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each shoot and spur needs close observation 

as to the correct point where the knife should 

be brought into action. This is one of the 

many problems connected with fruit-grow- 

ing. igi 
32, Wigtown Road, Eltham. 


Pot Strawberries 

All of these, with the exception of those 
required to form the first batch for forcing, 
may now be collected from the quarters 
where they were stood after potting and in 
a somewhat sheltered position between 
houses or pits plunged up to their rims in 
ashes. Some growers arrange this plunging 
so that heavy rains may be kept off the 
plants, but it is quite immaterial as regards 
the future success of the cropping of the 
plants. ; 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and addréss of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Trees to form a screen 
Ff want to plant somewhere about 50 trees 
(not fruit) to act as a screen to prevent 


being overlooked by new building. What 
kind would you advise me to plant? I want 
them to be quick-growing, fairly orna- 
mental, and not too expensive. A. W. 


[Either Cupressus Lawsoniana or Thuya 
plicata) would answer your purpose ad- 
mirably, both being fast growers, beautiful 
at all seasons of the year, and indifferent to 
cutting when such becomes necessary. Both 
the above are, of course, evergreens, but if 
a cheaper subject is required of a deciduous 
character you could scarcely improve upon 
the Black Italian Poplar (P. serotina), a very 
rapid grower. This, however, would be 
effective only during the summer months. } 


Propagating dwarf Rhododendrons 

(IT. M. W.).—These are easily raised from 
seeds which ripen freely, also from cuttings 
made of the young shoots and dibbled into 
sandy soil. These will strike in a cool sand 
frame, but are more satisfactory when 
bottom heat is employed. These little plants 
may also be layered, and this is usually 
carried out immediately the flowers are over. 
Seeds should be sown in shallow pans or 
pots filled with a leafy and sandy soil in 
spring. The receptacles containing the seed 
should be kept shaded from bright sunshine 
and in a cool house or frame until genmina- 
tion has taken place, when air should be 
gradually admitted. Watering must be done 
with care and the plants grown on in a cool 
place. 
Cutting back a newly planted Yew 

hedge 

I have just planted a Yew hedge, and as 
the trees are rather irregular in height I 
should like to know if I could trim or top 
the same in the spring of next, year, or must 
I wait until they have been planted a year 
before cutting. “© KENT.’ 

[You may with perfect safety cut your 
Yews back either at the present time or in 
spring. We prefer the present, as this re- 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four 
varicties at one time. 


duces the amount of foliage which must be 
supported before the trees have taken hold of 
the soil. The: same applies to most’ ever- 
greens. | 


Twelve climbing plants for open trellis 
10 ft. high 

(T. M. W.).—Clematis Nellie Moser, C. 
Ville d’Lyon, ©. Henryi, C. La France, 
Lonicera tragophylla, L. japonica, Rose 
Paul’s Lemon Pillar, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
Vitis Coignetia, Wistaria chinensis, 
Cotoneaster floccosa var. Forrestii, Pyrus 
japonica var. Wilsoni. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum buds gone blind 

(K. U. Newbury).—Your plants have re- 
ceived a severe check, which is clearly shown 
both in leaf and bud. This is probably due 
to fumes from the oil stove at night. If a 
high temperature has been created during the 
night, followed by the opening of door and 
ventilators in the daytime, such treatment 
would prove disastrous. We advise you to 
leave a little air on the top of the house all 
night in order that the fumes may escape, 
and although plenty of-air is essential during 
the daytime in mild weather it must be given 
gradually and carefully by opening the venti- 
lators a little at the time. Cold draughts 
must be avoided and sufficient heat to dispel 
damp only used. Oil stoves are not desirable 
for such purposes. A temperature of 40 
degs. to 50 degs. is ample at night. 


Large Japanese Chrysanthemums 

Will you tell me the cause of some flowers 
coming Daisy-eyed or nearly so, also why 
some of the flowers, when fully out 
(Algernon Davies, for example), have their 
petals sticking up, having the appearance of 
the feathers on a broody hen? Some petals 
turn over, showing the under side. 

C. Mitter Hucues. 

[This is often due to propagating from 
stem cuttings or cuttings which in their early 
stages have been weakened through the old 
plants being kept too long in living-rooms in 
close groups during the time they -were in 
bloom. All plants showing the character- 
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istics which you mention should be marked 
and thrown away after blooming, as there 1s 
no cure known to us. We advise you to pro- 
cure a fresh, clean stock from a reliable 
source of the varieties subject to these dis- 
appointing tendencies. Also propagate and 
grow your plants under cool conditions from 
the commencement. } 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Wild plants for shingle bank 


I have in the garden of my villa at 
Candebec-sur-Seine, a natural shingle bank 
which is, I suppose, to all intents and pur- 
poses a miniature moraine, where plants 1 
have gathered in the Cevennes flourish. If 
there are any plants growing wild in 
England suitable for cultivation which are 
likely to grow under these conditions I would 
lilke to know of them, and.should be very 
much obliged if you would advise me of their 
names and habits through your excellent 
paper. L. OTTAVIANI. 

Cour Martin, 

Rue Grande Pont, Rouen, France. 

|The following is a list of pretty wild 
flowers which would probably thrive in the 
position you mention:—Lychnis dioica, 1 
foot; Stellaria holostea (Great Stitchwort), 
trailing; Lamarix gallica, shrub 4 feet to 
5 feet; Hypericum calycinum, 1 foot; H. per- 
joratum; Malva moschata alba, 18 inches; 
Linum perenne, 18 inches; Geranium 
sanguineum and its variety lancastriense, 
9g inches; G. pratense, 18 inches; Genista 
tinctoria, 1 foot; Anthyllis vulneriana; Vicia 
sylvatica, 2 feet; Lathyrus tuberosa, crimson 
flowers, 2 feet; Spirzea Ulmaria; Potentilla 
sterilis; P.  fruticosa; Rosa arvensis ; 
Gladiolus illyricus, Crocos officinalis; Sedum 
dasyphyllum, S. album, S. roseum Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa, S. aizoides, S. oppositifolia, 
S. granulata fl.-pl.; Cotyledon Umbilicus 
veneris; (Enothera biennis ; Endymion non- 
scriptum ; Eryngium maritinum ; Thalictrum 
alpinum; Anemone Pulsatilla, A. ranun- 
culoides, A. nemerosa; Epimedium alpinum, 
Maianthemum Convallaria, 6 inches; Caltha 
palustris, moisture, 1 foot; Trollius euro- 
pus, moisture, 18 inches; Meconopsis 
cambrica, 1 foot; Roemeria hybrida, violet 
flowers; Fumaria officinalis; Glaucum 
flavum, moisture; Cardamine pratensis, 
moisture, 1 foot; Dryas octopetala ; Ornitho- 
galum pyrenaicum; Hutchinsia__ petrea; 
Crambe maritima; Fritillaria Meleagris ; 
Cakile maritima (Purple Sea _ Rocket); 
Helianthemum chamecistus, crimson, 6 
inches; H. polifolium; Anchusa semper- 
virens, 2 feet; Centranthus ruber, 2 feet; 
Dipsacus sylvestris, lilac, 3 feet to 6 feet; 
Eupatorium cannabinum, lilac, 3 feet to 
6 feet; Aster tripolium, 2 feet; Antennaria 
dioica, 2 inches; Melittis melissophyllum, 
2 feet; Prunella vulgaris, purple; Nepeta 
Cataria, white and crimson, 2 feet to 3 feet; 
Scleranthus perennis, greenish-white, 5 
inches. | 


Iris Tingitana 

I have for several years grown Tingitana 
Irises in pots indoors quite successfully, but 
this winter am having a surprise and dis- 
appointment. In four pots (§-inch ones), 
each of which has three Iris bulbs in it, two 
of the bulbs are growing well and the third 
is, so far, showing no sign of growing. Can 
this be merelv a coincidence? The bulbs 
were from a first-class nurseryman. 

Ree 

[This, the largest and most handsome of 
all the Xiphium section and a native of 
Morocco, requires great heat to ripen its 
bulbs. The bulbs which have failed to make 
growth are unripened specimens, or they are 
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infected with the disease to which this fine 
Iris is subject. This disease has not yet been 
determined, and no remedy is known. Could 
you not lift one of them out and see what is 
wrong, as it may have decayed? It is curi- 
ous that one bulb only in each pot should 
behave in this manner. | 


Soil for Primulas and Saxifrages in 
troughs : 

Re your interesting reply to ‘“‘ &. B. H.” 
(issue November 17th, page 742) on Primulas 
and Saxifrages for troughs. Please let me 
know what soil mixtures to make, as this is, 
I think, where I have failed in the past. 

S. .BEVAN. 

Weald, Campsea Ashe, Suffolk. 

[A good fibrous loam to which has been 
added little well-decayed manure or old leaf- 
mould will suit the Primulas. Drainage 
should not be overdone, and the plants should 
be exposed to air and sunshine during the 
greater part of the year. Simple mixtures 
are the best. Saxifrages.—These enjoy a 
good loamy soil to which has been added at 
least one-third of grit and a little sand. 
Water in abundance does no harm so long 
as it passes away quickly, therefore the 
drainage must be good. The Oppositifolia 
group require gentle shade from bright sun- 
shine, a rich friable soil containing a goodly 
proportion of well-decayed leaf-mould into 
which the roots run freely, the plants soon 
spreading into quite nice trailing specimens. | 


Pampas Grasses not flowering 

Eight years ago four plants of Pampas 
Grass which had flowered elsewhere were 
transferred to a south-west slope. Two of 
these plants have flowered very. well since 
then; two have not flowered at all, though 
they appear to be perfectly healthy. Three 
years ago we burnt out all the old grass of 
these two plants, thinking that that might 
induce them to flower, but this had no effect. 
Will you kindly advise me as to the course 
you would recommend to cause these plants 
to flower ? “SRUZZLED, « 

[Your Pampas Grasses require lifting and 
dividing up, as they. have become im- 
poverished. This may be done either at the 
present time or early in March. After lift- 
ing, split the roots asunder and transplant 
pieces about 9 inches in diameter into deeply 
dug and enriched soil, following which they 
will probably bloom again. If moved at the 
present time a little protection should be 


given. | 
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Cyclamen grubs 

(H. R. C.).—The grubs you have sent in 
for examination are those of one of the so- 
called Wingless Weevils, probably Otior- 
rhynchus picipes or its allied species, O. 
sulcatus. Both are serious pests to many 
plants. The Weevils appear in spring and 
early summer, and feed upon the foliage and 
young bark of many plants. Later the 
females begin to deposit eggs in the soil 
which eventually give rise to maggots. The 
maggots feed on the roots of many plants, 
and the Cyclamen is a favourite. Methods 
of control are not easy and should, in the 
main, be aimed at trapping the adult 
Weevils before egg-laying commences. The 
Weevils feed at night and hide by day, and 
good traps can be made by placing pieces of 
old sacking in various parts of the house or 
frame and examining the traps daily. The 
Weevils will be found sheltering in the folds 
of the sacking and on the ground beneath. 
There is little that vou can do now to prevent 
the pest taking toll of your plants. A good 
soil insecticide containing naphthalene would 
account for a number of the grubs, but vour 
difficulty will be to work it into the soil with- 
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* 
out injury to the plants. If you have a 
why not work round the bases of all the: 
plants with a finely pointed stick. You will 
be able to discover most of the culprits and 
do little or no damage to the plants. The 
soil you gave us must have been good or the 
plants would not have done so well. We 
think that the Weevils laid their eggs in the 
soil after the Cyclamen were potted. 11 you 
would like to do a little experimenting try 
dressing the attacked plants with calcium 
cyanide. Please see reply to J. H. Brand on 
page 747 of our issue for November 24th. 


Worms damaging roots of Aspidistra 
(A. Berg).—‘‘ Worm Killer Powder,” a 
proprietary article obtainable from any good 
nurseryman or seedsman, would, if sprinkled 
upon the surface of’ the soil and watered in, 


prove effective. 
FERNS 


Maidenhair Ferns (Adiantum cuneatum) 
turning brown 

(Juno).—If you require good plants early 
in the year we advise you to procure a few 
young plants for growing on, as you cannot 
hope to greatly improve the condition of the 
old fronds now turning brown, these being 
exhausted. To avoid this in future split up 
the old plants in February or March, tearing 
the roots up into small pieces varying in size 
according to requirements. For potting into 
s-inch or 6-inch pots a crown from 1g inches 
to 2 inches is large enoygh, and for 3-inch 
and 4-inch pots 1 inch is suitable. When 
treated in this manner such plants continue 
to grow much longer and retain their fresh- 
ness over a much greater period. A mixture 
of loam (two parts), peat, well-rotted leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand (two parts) is a very 
suitable mixture. Maintain a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 65 degs. and dew the plants 
lightly over once each day until growth is 
free, and shade from bright sunshine. 


FRUIT 


Scale on Peach tree ‘ 

(W. P.).—Stubborn cases of Scale have 
been cured by applications of XL All Insecti- 
cide (a proprietary remedy) at a temperature 
of go degs. to 95 degs. Fahr. Fumigation 
by hydrocyanic acid gas is also very effective. 
If you decide upon using the caustic soda 
with either of the insecticides you mention if 
must not exceed 3 Ib. to 4 gallons of the mix- 
ture, or in proportion for smaller quantities. 


Vinery in bad condition 
The vinery here is in a very bad condition, 
no putty left, many pieces of glass out 
There are 10 Vines in a healthy condition, 
Last season the Vines produced a good crof 
which was neglected as to stopping and dis: 
budding, but when the bunches begar 
colouring they were entirely eaten by blue: 
bottles. I became tenant in July last. Car 
you give me any suggestion what can be done 
without constructive expense to secure a Cro} 
next year? The Vines have been trimmet 
and are detached from wires at present. 
J. E. Warsi. 

[We know of no other reliable methoc 
other than that of reglazing the dam 
parts of the vinery, which would 1ead to satis 
factory results. Vines will not flourish i 
cold draughts, but sooner or later becomé 
victims of mildew, which will ruin both 
Vines and Grapes. Properly handled, such ¢ 


~ 


vinery should pav you back the cost of re 
pairing the glass in about two years, in addi 
tion to cost of care and attention. The re 
paired house also becomes available for vari 
ous other subjects. We advise you to re 
glaze the damaged parts of the house. It # 
useless to expect Grapes otherwise. ] . 


“. 
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1 VEGETABLES 
Eschalots for exhibition 


and prices, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Chicken manure 

(W. Crossman).—If you can keep the 
‘Manure in a dry place until the spring we 

“advise you to do so. It should then be mixed 
with slaked lime, 1 bushel of the latter to 

“10 bushels of the manure. It may then be 

_used for any purpose. It unable to store in 

ja dry place it will be advisable to use it 

mixed as above at once. 


} SHORT REPLY 


Pruner, Hereford.—The secateurs you re- 


mquire are made by Mr. C. A. d ReNaob iat oA I 
‘Spencer Road, Chiswick, W. 4. Pruning- 


“knives may be obtained from the same 


“source. 
INNAMES OF PLANTS 


Fo 

W. YD. X. — Chrysanthemums, The 
looms were very poor. examples, but we con- 
ider them to 


; NAMES OF FRUITS 
’ Working Gardener.—1, 
2, Malster ; 

Pe. fa OU OlR.——1, Bismarck; 2, not 
fecognised; 3, Marie Louise; 4, 
i We are afraid the numbers were 


L., Reigate.—1, 

Annie Elizabeth. 

@ Mrs.-B. Wimbourne.—1, Ellison’s Orange. 

This resembles Cox’s Orange in appearance, 
gut is of good flavour for a short time only ; 

2, Maidstone Favourite ; 3, Warner’s King; 


Wellington; 2 


> 


4, Bismarck. a 

SH. G. White, Cranfield.—1, Sturmer 

ippin; 2, Vicar of Winfield; 3, Josephine 
Malines, 


_ GARDENING APPOINTMENT 
‘RANK Butter, late head gardener to C. H. 

_ Lorn, Esq., Rossett Acre, Harrogate, now 

~ at Carlton Hall, 


Newark-on-Trent, 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


>“ R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary,” a useful 
eket book, bound in cloth with pencil. 
blished jointly by Charles Letts and or, 
uthwark Bridge Buildings, and the Royal 
lorticultural Society, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, price 2s., or in leather case 5S. 
tainable from any bookstall. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
Chandra Nursery, P.O., Rhenock, Sikkim, 
ngal, India.—Indian Orchids, Himalayan 
nd indigenous plants, bulbs, seeds, etc. 
Wm. Power and Co., Waterford, Ireland. 
-trees and shrubs, 
sutton Bros., Woodside Nurseries, 
assocks, Sussex.—Special offer of Orchids. 


LATE NOTE 

eds of Alpines 

recent seed ‘list issued by W. E. Th. 
wersen, Ltd., Sharpthorne, East Grin- 
d, Sussex, contains an offer of seeds of 
loo species of Alpines harvested wild in 
Tyrol, a great many collected in the rocks 
in the mountains of California, others 
the mountains of Spain and Portugal, 
ides those seeds saved from their own col- 
lon in the nursery, including in all about 
© different kinds, some of them rare and 
dom offered. 


(l", Blinko).—Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
seedsmen, Edinburgh, have an excellent , 
‘strain. You had better write for their list 


| 
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National Dahlia Society 


The annual meeting of the National Dahlia 
Society was held in one of the Committec- 
rooms of the new hall of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on Tuesday, November 
a7th. last, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
There was a good attendance of members 
considering the counter-attractions of the 
fortnightly meeting of the R.H.S. and other 
meetings connected with that Society. Mr. 
Joseph Cheal occupied the chair, After the 
minutes of the last annual meeting had been 
read and confirmed, the Chairman called on 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Chittenden) 
to read the annual report. ‘This referred to 
the continued progress of the Society and the 
noteworthy character of the late exhibition 
opened by Lord Lambourne. The Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. D. B. Crane) then submitted 
the annual accounts, which showed steady 
improvement. Under most heads on. the re- 
ceipts side of the accounts there was an in- 
crease, while on the expenditure side it was 
clear that judicious economy was being ob- 
served. The result of the year’s working 
showed an increase in the net result of about 
#50 over that of the previous year. 

Mr. Reginald Cory was again re-elected 
President, and to the list of Patrons the 
names of Mr. Geo. Monro and Lt.-Col. F. R. 
Durham were added. Mr. Joseph Cheal 
(Chairman of Committee) and Mr. Dy aise 
Crane (Hon. Treasurer) were re-elected. 
Mr. J. Emberson and Mr. W. E. Chittenden 
were re-elected Hon. Show Superintendent 
and Hon. Secretary respectively, and in the 
place of Mr. H. L. Brousson, Major 
Churcher was elected Hon. Auditor, 

A pleasing interlude was the presentation 
to Mr, Emberson of a silver salver as an 
appreciation of the services rendered to the 
Society for many years by that gentleman as 
Show Superintendent, subscribed to by mem- 
bers of the Committee and other friends of 
the Society. The presentation came as a 
great surprise to Mr. Emberson, who ex- 
pressed his thanks for their recognition of 
his services. 

The General Committee was elected en 
bloc, Mr. R. C. Pulling being added to the 
list in the place of the late Mr. H. J. Jones. 


Norfolk and Nor wich Horticultural 
Society 

This old Society, which celebrates its cen- 
tenary next year, held a most successful show 
of Chrysanthemums and fruit in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Norwich, on November 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th. The number of entries constituted a 
record; and great credit was due to Captain 
Sandys-Winsch, the Parks Superintendent, 
for the way it was organised. 

There were three entries for 36 Japanese 
Chrysanthemums ‘shown on the usual ex- 
hibition boards. It seems to the writer that 
the time has come, if such a mode of ex- 
hibiting is to be continued, that the National 
Chrysanthemum Society should make a rule 
for wider spaces; with blooms 12 inches in 
diameter, such as Julia now are, there is 
much overlapping of petals, and the effect 
is spoiled, 

There were also many entries in the classes 
for 18, 12, and six blooms on the boards, 
and one might confidently say that in every 
case the blooms were well up to exhibition 
standard, 

The Japanese staged in vases were grand. 
This style of exhibiting the large blooms 
seems to impart a much more noble look to 
the flowers. 

Singles are forging ahead in public favour, 
but I repeat what I have said before, that 
a single flower should be constituted of one 
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row of petals only, otherwise, applying the 
same rule, many of our well-known Decora- 
tive garden H.1. Roses might be allowed to 
open their three or four rows of petals and 
exhibited as singles. 

Miscellaneous subjects comprised a splen- 
did display of cut bunches of berried shrubs 
and a goodly array of Carnations. Violets, 
also, were very effectively exhibited, 

Pot plants were a bright feature, special 
mention being due to Mr. F. J. Endersley 
(gardener to G. H. Gurney, Esq., Keswick 
Hall, Norwich) for Cyclamen, and to Mr. 
W. Barrie (gardener to Colonel Barclay, Col- 
ney Hall, Norwich) for Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine. 

The fruit exhibit was an outstanding fea- 
ture. Norfolk Apples are reputed to be as 
Well coloured and better flavoured than those 
from any other part of Great Britain. Cer- 
tain it was that at this show it would have 
been hard to have surpassed the intense 
colourations, and. the diversity of varieties 
seemed almost to embody the whole gamut 
through the dessert and kitchen sections. 
Nor were Apples alone in this respect, for 
Pears were there in great numbers; beauti- 
fully coloured Doyenne du Comice, extra large 
Charles Ernests, and the humble Winter 
Nelis vied with each other for ‘ places.”’ 

It certainly seemed that the mantle of the 
late Mr. William Allan, who had charge of 
the gardens at Gunton Park, had fallen upon 
his successor, Mr. A. J. Jones. His splen- 
did Muscats and Alicantes were admired by 
everyone who knows anything about good 
Grapes.. Of the Pears of choice quality, and 
rather difficult to bring to pertection, the 
dish of Emile de Heyst, staged by Mr: Sam 
High (gardener to J. A. Christie, Eisqz,1Mi. Py, 
Kramlingham), were quite a revelation. 

Vegetables were in great force. Seven fine 
collections were staged, the best coming from 
Mr. A. Bentley (gardener to Mrs. Barker- 
Hahlo, Langley Park, Norfolk). Onions and 
Leeks seemed exceptionally good; but the 
Sprouts were not so ‘ tight in the button ”’ 
as one likes to see them. Nor was Celery 
so solid as it should be; disease and drought 
may account for this. 

The trade growers had, as usual, made a 
great educational effort. Messrs. Daniels 
Bros., Norwich, had a fine display of vege- 
tables of their choice stocks predominating. 
A. Reeves and Co., Old Catton, Norwich, 
had Roses and fruit, the Rose blooms being 
gathered from their open fields on November 
21st. Bakers, Wolverhampton; had a nice 
display of shrubs and rock plants, so also 
did Messrs. Clibrans and Messrs. R. Winder 
and Co. Carnations and Pinks were in 
great force from Allwood Bros., whilst Keith 
tuxford and Co. displayed a nice lot of vari- 
ous Chrysanthemums. The Suffolk Seed 
Stores banked a fine array of various vege- 
tables, and Messrs. Carters had a wonderful 
display of Potatoes. Aytcu Pra. 


Chrysanthemums : New certificated 
varieties 

The Floral Committee’ of 
Chrysanthemum Society 
Square, London, S.W., ‘on Monday last, 
November 26th, when no fewer than 18 
novelties were submitted for its. adjudication. 
Each of the varieties in the subjoined list 


National 
met at Vincent 


the 


received a First-class Certificate’ of (this 
special Society. 
SPLENDOUR.—One of the most attractive 


new single Chrysanthemums shown during 
the present season. The florets are medium 
to broad, arranged evenly around a_ well- 
proportioned disc. Colour, crimson-scarlet 
with gold disc. The flowers are about 
5 inches or rather more across. Shown by 
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Mr. H. Shoesmith, Junr., Mayford, near 
Woking. 

Somerset. — A promising — decorative 
Japanese for market growers and others. 


The florets are short and broad, and build a 
deep, compact bloom of reflexing form about 


44 inches to 5 inches in diameter. Colour, 
golden-fawn with a deeper centre, Shown 


by Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, near Birming- 
ham. 

Mrs. E. J. Kertinc.—A chaste and inter- 
esting Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum 
about 4 inches across. The ray florets are 
fairly broad and, with the large, nicely 
formed disc, make a distinctly attractive 
bloom, pure white. Also shown by Mr. H. 
Woolman. 

Gwen Roppa.—This is a highly decorative 
and somewhat unique large-flowered single, 
and certificated distinctly. as a ‘‘ Decorative 
Single.’”? The florets are long and broad, 
and are evenly disposed round a small yellow 
disc. The florets slightly curl and incurve at 
the ends, and for this reason make a pretty 
bloom about 53 inches across, pure white. 
Shown by Mr. J. Rodda, Oaklands, Oxshott. 

Garner Kinc.—A_ promising decorative 
Japanese bloom suitable for market culture. 
The florets are narrow to medium in breadth 
and build a flower of reflexing form about 
6 inches in diameter. Colour, garnet-crim- 
son. This variety and the four others de- 
scribed below were shown by Messrs. Keith 
Luxford and Co., Sawbridgeworth. 

Aurora.—Another promising Japanese for 
market culture. The florets are broad and 
somewhat cupped, and build a flower of good 
substance about s inches across. Colour, 
golden-bronze. 

Triumpu.—This is a most unique large- 
flowered Japanese Anemone of quaint and 
interesting form. The broad ray florets are 
somewhat curled and twisted in form, and 
are of a rosy terra-cotta colour. The large 
golden-tipped disc makes this a flower of con- 
siderable decorative merit. The flowers are 
fully 6 inches across. 

Hitpa Canninc.—A most welcome addi- 
tion to the small-flowered Pompon section. 
The flowers in form remind one of the dainty 
form of Katie Mannings and Model of Per- 
fection of years ago. In this instance the 
flowers were shown in naturally grown 
sprays, and as such they were very decora- 
tive. Colour, golden-bronze. 

Sonta.—This is a pretty pink single that 
lights up well under artificial light. The 
florets are fairly broad, evenly arranged 
around a well-proportioned disc, building a 
flower rather more than 4 inches across. 
Colour, pink with narrow white zone round 
disc. 

A. promising decorative Japanese variety 
that the Committee wished to see again is 
Pride of Richmond. This is a very pretty 
pale silvery-pink flower with florets of 
medium width, building an attractive flower 
about 6 inches across. D. B. Crane. 


Planting trees 


Most of us, I daresay, do a little planting 
every season, and this work should be pushed 
on during the present month. If it has been 
possible to prepare the stations in advance 
the planting in itself does not occupy much 


time. See to it that ragged roots are neatly 
trimmed—a touch of tar over the cut will do 


no harm. Freshly planted trees ought, in all 
cases, to be staked, and as no one plants in 
frosty weather the roots may be settled in 
their new quarters by one good soaking of 
water. It ought to be remembered at plant- 
ing time, too, that fruit trees of all kinds 
must be provided with lime in some form. 
W. McGUFFOG. 
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Notes on shrubs 
| OUSES are constantly being built and 


gardens are being formed all over the 

country. 
their origin to the speculative builders who, 
anxious to make their property attractive, 
cover a good part of the ground with shrubs 
and trees of the cheapest and, therefore, the 
most common description. Laurels, Limes, 
Chestnuts, and Arbor vita may be used to 
advantage in gardens of fairly large extent, 
but for villa and gardens of moderate size 
they are quite unsuitable. The Common 
Laurel when growing in suitable conditions 
is a handsome flowering shrub, but as com- 
monly seen, growing in very poor soil with 
no room to expand, it is only fit for the fire. 
The finest specimens of the Common Laurel 
Il have ever seen are growing near water; 
the roots have a free run in decomposed 
leaves, and there is ample space for the 
growths to extend laterally and upwards. 
The leaves are very broad and deep green, and 
when in bloom these plants have a fine effect. 
Until I saw those specimens I did not realise 
the ornamental value of the Common Laurel 
when growing in congenial conditions. I 
would strongly advise those who may have 
become owners of a ‘‘ furnished ’’ garden 
to gradually weed out the coarse-growing 
things, and replace with some of the beauti- 
ful shrubs which are of easy culture and will 
give the owner real plea8ure. The greater 
part of them are as easily pleased as the 
Laurel; some need a little care,’ but they 
are worth it. Berberis Darwini is one of 
the handsomest shrubs in cultivation, and its 
near relative, Stenophylla, is very attractive. 
When these Berberis are in good health, 
clothed with glossy, deep green foliage and 
studded with trusses of bright orange blos- 
soms, they are very beautiful, and more 
worthy of a place in the garden than many 
things that demand much care, both in the 
open and in glasshouses. Andromeda flora- 
bunda, in another way, is equally attractive ; 
it thrives in any fairly free soil. The deep 
green foliage and pure white blossoms ren- 
der it quite distinct from other flowering 
shrubs. What they need to ensure health 
and vigour is an occasional top-dressing with 
leaf-mould or decayed matter, such as is 
generally found in gardens where hardy 
flowers are grown. This puts substance into 
the foliage and colour into the flowers. The 
great majority of shrubs, however, do not 
need this. The fact that they flourish with a 
minimum of care in any free, well-drained 
soil increases their value. 


Those who may happen to become pos- 
sessed of unoccupied ground should stir it 
well to a depth of 2 feet. In many soils, 
especially those of a light character, what 
is termed a ‘‘ pan”? exists. This consists 
of a layer of very hard soil, which in a great 
measure prevents moisture rising from the 
watershed, and thus renders vegetation more 
liable to the weakening effects of periods of 
heat and drought. A nursery was started 


‘on some of our very light land, which was 


cultivated in the usual manner. It was a 
failure. Trees and shrubs suffered so much 
in periods of heat and drought that many 
were unsaleable. There was a chahge of 
tenancy. In the course of a couple of years 
the land was stirred to a depth of 2 feet and 
the hard ‘‘ pan ’’ broken up, with the result 
that shrubs and other things grown there 
were noted for their quality. There is any 
amount of land which would be improved in 
the same way. 


Owners of gardens, large and small, can- 
not afford to ignore the Laurustinus. At its 
best it is a fine evergreen, and it blooms 
in the early months of the year, when flowers 
in the open are scarce. It is not generally 
known that there is a variety of this shrub, 


Many of these gardens owe , 
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which is sometimes listed under the name 
of Lucidum, and which, unless there are 
protracted hard frosts, blooms more or less 
through the winter months. The flower 
heads are smaller than those of the common 
kind, but the flowers are purer. Many years 
ago, when in charge of a nugsery in Switzer- 
land, we had a-large specimen in a tub, 
which was wintered in a warm house and 
gave a crop of bloom in mid-winter which 
was used for bouquet making. io 

Numerous varieties, single and double, of 
the Lilac have been raised in recent years. 
All are beautiful; and those who have a 
fairly large area of ground should make a 
feature of them. Those who may have a 
very restricted area, but who would like to 
have as much variety as possible, should 
instruct the nurserymen to supply only varie- 
ties of moderate growth. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is one 
of the most distinct and effective garden 
flowers we have. It should have one of the 
best places in the garden. A winter top- 
dressing of manure will increase the size and 
beauty of the flower heads. 

The Spirzeas are all good, Callosa and 
Anthony Waterer being very suitable for 
small gardens. ca . 

The following are of easy culture and orna- 
mental : Weigelas, Philadelphus, Forsythias, 
the single forms of Kerria, Daphne Meze- 
reum, Skimmia japonica, Thuja aurea and a 
semperaurea, the Retinosporas, green and 
golden, the bright tints of which render them 
very attractive, Ligustrum japonicum, anc 
Deutzia crenata. J. CorRNHILL. 


LATE REPLIES 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Pink 
Dame 
(Cedergren’ and Co.).—This _ beautifu 
Chrysanthemum was raised by Mr. A. W 
Thorpe, Lichfield, Staffordshire, from whon 
plants can be obtained. It was a novelty 0 
1920. 


Chrysanthemums: 12 Decorative an 
{2 Single varieties for show mid 
November 

Now that the Chrysanthemum shows at 

over I would like to ask D. B. Crane if h 

would kindly give me the names of 1 

Decoratives and 12 Singles of the best to gro) 

for mid-November shows, and ‘any inform: 

tion on cultivation of same would be aj 
preciated. W. BowMaNn. 


[We are pleased to give you the two sele: 
tions for which you inquire. They are é 
follows :—Twelve Decoratives to flower i 
mid-November in the north of England 
Blanche du Poitou (white), In Memoriai 
(velvety-crimson), Jean Pattison (terra-cott 
bronze), Mayfield Yellow (deep yellow), R. J 
Felton (rich crimson), Rayonnante (pret 
pink, quilled florets), Felicia (lovely pink 
George Carpenter (nankeen-yellow, shad« 
orange), Golden Wonder (golden-yellow 
Isolde (pale yellow, shaded buff), Sorceri 
(bronze), and Aldyth (rich crimson). Twel’ 
>ingles: Catriona (rich old rose), J. H. Bly! 
(bright red), Golden Seal (deep yellow 
Phyllis Cooper (richest yellow), Nona (white 
Molly Godfrey (deep pink), Susan (ro! 
sport from last-named), Robert Collins (brig 
rich amber), Mrs. W. J. Godfrey (peac 
pink), Miss May Powell (apricot-bronz 
Augusta (deep golden-yellow), and Bron 
Molly (lovely apricot sport from Molly Go 
frey). In this brief reply it is not possible 
give cultural details, but such informati« 
will be given in an early article and seaso 
able notes throughout the year. Prune’ 
tings as soon as possible and- propaga 
same.—D. B. C.] 
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| Michaelmas Daisies 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


‘ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


"ROSE - TREES 
_ FRUIT-TREES 
SHRUBS, etc. "sient 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


DeEpT. C. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


4 
i 


Nursery Produce 
in the Midlands. 
Catalogue post 
free on applica- 
tion; also list of 


e 


Finest Stock of 


Jif eb 
UNCONVENTIONAL 
GARDEN 
B 


y 
Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 
10s. 6d. net . 


“ This book is full of information and good 
reading. Most readers will like to have it by them 
ready to pick up at odd moments.” 

—Gardening Illustrated. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
London: 41 & 43, Maddox St., W. 1 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Healthy 
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The fine crop promised 
by a blossom-covered tree 
will never mature unless 
insect pests are controlled 


: 
t 
a: 
t 
f 


Lee FREE . A Booklet containing full descrip- 
iz * tions of Fruit Tree Pests and their 
. _ control, sent free on application to the Sole 
_ Manufacturers : 


$ 
SOLIGNUM LIMITED 
: 205 Borough High St., London, S.E. 1 


Fe Agrisol A is packed in all sizes from 
_ tpint to? gallon. The average fruit 
tree requires % pint. 


iL Get Agrisol A from your local Dealer 


(ree ne 
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FOGWILLS (wonper, 
BROAD BEANS 


Ten Beans in a Pod 


WONDERFUL FREE GIFTS 

Now 1S THE TIME TO SOW FOGWILLS WON. 

DER LONG POD. The LONGEST, most PROLIFIC 
and FINEST FLAVOURED BROAD BEAN in the World. 
Nothing like it. Nothing just as good—PERFEOTION. 1/4 
per pint carriage paid. Send now; every customer 
will receive three FREE GIFTS as follows : 1/- packet (2,000 
seeds) FOGWILLS FAMOUS GIANT EXHIBITION 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, largest, most magnificent solid 
sprouts in cultivation, ard FREE, a 6d. packet (1 000 seeds) 
FOGWILLS PRIDE OF THE VALLEY PARSNIPS 
grown over 50 inches Jong, and FREE, one packet (100 seeds), 
FOGWILLS GIANT RAINBOW SWEET PEAS, 
large waved flowers in over 25 shades. Send only 1/4 for 
this wonderful FREE OFFER and become one of our 
THOUSANDS of satisfied customers. Fogwills ‘‘ Best- 
Result ” Seeds need only a Trial. 
Fogwills Beautiful Ilustrated Catalogue’ of ‘* Best- 
Result” Seeds and Cuice to Garden Success for 8eason 

1929, Now Ready, Post Free. 


FOGWILLS Seed House, GUILDFORD 


Established 70 years, Awarded 9 Gold Medals 


A MOST INTERESTING 


FRUIT TREE 
CATALOGUE 


FREE AND POST PAID! 


Distributors of the famous King’s 
Acre Pippin, King’s Acre Berry, 
and other Novelties. 

72% discount on PREPAID ORDERS. SEE 
SPECIAL TERMS IN CATALOGUE. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, 


trees 


mean sound fruit 


Gold Medallists of all leading Horticultural Societies. 


aster, barr’s pink, the finest deep pink 
michaelmas daisy yet achieved, sturdy habit, 
amazingly free, brilliant colour, 3 strong 
plants for 2/6, 6 for 5/-, carriage and packing 
free for cash with order, clarence elliott, 
limited, six hills nursery, stevenage, herts. 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
| .. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


AIS Catalogue, nicely produced and well: 

printed, contains a valuable host of use- 
ful hints on FRUIT TREE CULTURE for 
Amateur and Professional. Herein will be 
found all the best and most popular Fruits 
for all purposes, alphabetically arranged for 
ready reference. A feature has been made 
of interesting chats on soils, situations, and 
fertilizers ; in fact, it ts a valuable book, 
which should be inthe hands of all those who 
possess a@ Garden or Fruit Farm, large or 
small. Sitdown now, while the matter is fresh 
in your mind, and write for your free copy. 


SAP py seu eS CR 


LTD., HEREFORD cesta. 172 


Awarded 115 Gold Medals. 
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No fruit tree can be healthy if it is infested with insect 
pests and unhealthy trees never produce good fruit. 


Infestation by insect pests is not usually observed until 
leaves or fruitlets are attacked, when it is too late to 
undo the damage and difficult to destroy the pests. 


Agrisol A sprayed on the trees during the dormant 
period destroys the eggs of insect pests and thus 


ensures clean, healthy trees. 


It also cleans the bark 


of moss and lichens and greatly increases the vigour 


of the tree. 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEMD FOR FREE LisT 


SEED FRAMES 


AMATEUR 
ry These Frames are very useful for pre- 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE serving seeds and bulbs against frost ; 
| fe are made of bead eek erie boards - 
R™, | -and very warm. ~ ‘Lhe lght is hung at... 
from £5 5 0 RUSTIC SUMME | back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21-oz. 


pC Kike | glass. T coats paint. ' x, 2ft. wide. 150 lear. 
ee arse es ny | et, To Sgn ln a a ae 
2 { 
CARDEN FRAMES £3 10 0. &th 


from £1 2 9 
CARDEN EDCING 


2% "A SG ; A ‘ 
x AF 


lain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. 
iain, Us Redaced Price 46 per 190 ft. RMCHAIRS 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per ‘ — 

ati Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. ies i Pde 


CARDEN 


RUSTIC ears | INCINERATOR 
, ARCHES rom 3/- | Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Bod = 
; } : y of In 
4 from 9/6 BANK POULTRY HOUSE cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensuring 
i St from £1 5 O perfect Sets ease aed lid eng ace 
Easily cleaned. cheapest an est In- 
CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES | rr preety ea eg 
from 20/- from 4/3 | Usual price ..  ... «- 16/6 each. 
Ste kKeduced Price .. 12/6 each. 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/= 


; en SPAN ROOF GROWING PORTAB E MOTOR 
HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARC 


SA. « 4 OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 
GHeight 8 ft. Usual Reduced Ri \/j from £5 5 O from £5 15 O 
Price Price 
Wy 4ft.path.. ag 5/9 5/- 
4 4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 1/9 | 
5 ft path .. pe /6 10/- 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS | ARE ee ie 
Prices on application. State size required. | Wheat had 
A. TURRELL & SONS @cet.,G1), FOREST 
b! (2 Minutes Forest Hill Station. L.B. & S.C. Railway) 


*Phone: Syi. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG ~ Established 75 years. 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN PAY 


These four books are indispensable to 
everyone who wants to make his garden 
more profitable, more beautiful, and less of 
an anxiety, bat saa § 


SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING VIOLET CULTURE 


by P. F. Fryer. 7s. 6d. net. by F. E. Dillistone, F.R.H.S. 

‘‘ This book can be strongly 26. nets 
recommended to the grower This is the first book ever 
who wants a handy volume in written. explaining how’ to 
which he will find such in- grow violets for large scale | 
formation as concerns his production in this country. It | 
plants set out in a concise and is full of expert information, 
understandable manner.’’— and will prove equally valu- | 
Journal of the Royal Hortt- able to the market gardener 
cultural Society. and to the amateur grower. } 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING 
by J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


F.R.H.S. 2s. 6d. net. by J. W. Morton, F.N.I.A.B., 
F.R.H.S, 2s. 6d, net. 


This book is one of a series 
of small practical handbooks ‘The grower who culti- 
written by specialists for the vates a crop with brains 
use of market gardeners, fruit- stimulated by Mr. Morton's 
growers, mnurserymen, etc. little book can reasonably 
“Practical Spraying’’ de- expect to make a profit,’’— 
A few first class offices are still available for approved scribes the most effective Farmers’ Express. 
tenants in the finest modern building in Fleet Street measures to take against ‘Of the utmost «value 'to 
the various pests and diseases growers.’’ — East Anglian 
that ruin crops. . _ Daily Times. 


Bouverie House 


Accommodation varies from single rooms at £50 per annum 
to more expensive and luxurious suites. ‘ 


A catalogue of other books of interest and importance to ~ 
the gardener will be sent free on application to— 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


Full particulars from: 
BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Published by BENN Brotuers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. Printed by the Cuancery LANE PRinTING Works, LTD., 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. t 
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GARDEN DESIGN 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
_ tered at the General Post Office as a News- 
_ paper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 

= oe —— : 
“PDARR’S SURPLUS BULBS—DAFFODILS, 
he HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CHIONODOXAS, SNOW- 
“DROPS, CROCUSES, WOOD HYACINTHS, Etc. Bulbs in 
fine condition, at greatly reduced prices. List on application. 


'PARR’S SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS for 


Flower borders, Rock Garden, etc. List on application.— 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


‘T)OBBIE’S 1929 CATALOGUE AND GUIDE, 


te 160 pages (including 8 coloured plates), 240 illustrations. 
| Free to all readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
when writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


pares CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


PONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
ent post free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 

he Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


\ 


; VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 
“PULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
ce destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 


“DULL’S New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
D BULL’S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


either round or sawn square; all sizes supplied direct from 
n plantations; prices defy competition. — Apply JOHN 
LIS, Marwood, Devon. 


‘PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


4 HOW TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
e Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. Established 1879. 


JIOLETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Spendid 
clumps, 26 varieties, list freee NEW AND SCARCE 


jeur d' Alsace (pink), 10s dozen. Doubles: Queen Mary (mauve), 
proved, Marie Louise, Mrs. J. J. Astor (lilac), 7s. 6d. dozen. 
complete guide to Violet Culture, 2s. ld,—DILLISTONE, 
jturmer, Haverhill. Estd. 200 years. 


RIVET — English grown, cut back, bushy. 


Common, 24-3 ft. high ; 15s. 100. Oval Leaf, 1-14 ft., 8s. 6d. 
Large specimen bushes of Oval Leaf, grown separately, 3 ft. 
h and 2 ft. through, 1s. each. All other sizes, also Quick 

orns. C.W.O., carriage paid on orders of 100.—HODSON’S 
LIMITED, Nurseries, Wollaton, Notts. 


D USSIAN MATS, 7 x 34 ft., 13s. doz. 


a Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 4$ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
nvas Mats, etc. Lists Free.—N.-E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
nster Street, Reading. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 

PRONS— POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREER. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O.3. 


‘Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


PIRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
8 Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Ciatalogue No. 10 free. 
—MOORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


RON and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


Ornamental Iron_and Wire work of every description, 
ogue 765, Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
ood and Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
ultry Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
ULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 

. 


P ULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 


RIETIES : Princess Mary, 18s. dozen; Mrs. Lloyd George, ~ 


ATERER’S GARDEN GUIDES.—We issue 


the following beautifully illustrated catalogues full of cul- 
tural notes :—Herbaceous and Alpine Plants ; Guaranteed British 
grown Roses and Fruit Trees; Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Orna- 
mental, flowering and Evergreen Shrubs magnificent in flower, 
foliage, and berry, also hedgemaking and screening shrubs: 
Bulbs for planting and naturalising. We shall be glad to send 
any of these post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
e LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


UNOCAN TUCKER (TOTTENHAM), LTD., 


ESS 
TWOPENCE 
QUTTON’S CATALOGUE 
LD Of Vegetable and Flower Seeds is now ready. 
All garden lovers, if not 


on our regular Mailing List, 
should write at once for a copy. 


Profusely illustrated in half-tone and colour and contains a 
complete list of the best varieties of Flowers, Vegetables, etc. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 
. : 
RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


PRIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dabhlias, 


Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


EEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 
finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 
hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 


Stocks. Catalogues free. — FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


PE Lists of strong, healthy, well grown 


fruit trees. Apply—HUGH REAM, Tree Grower, Friday- 
bridge, Wisbech. 


ARE SINGLE PONIES, strong roots, 


plant them now. For full descriptive list kindly apply 
F. GIFFORD, Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 


Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 
UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return.— GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796, 


HRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE now 


ready, containing list of 630 varieties including latest 
Novelties.—J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid—F. COX 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


IGHT ITF AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 


for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


IMALAYAN ORCHIDS.—12 grand _ sorts, 

268.; 6 sorts Cymbidiums, 22s. ; 12 sorts Dendrobes, 36s. ; 

all paid. Orchid Bulb lists free—-CHANDRA NURSERY, 
P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim, Bengal, India. 


HITE MARTAGON LILIES, flowering 


bulbs, 2s. each, 20s. per doz. Purple Martagons, 9d. each, 
8s. per doz. Sparaxis (Dierama pulchella), mixed colours, 6s. per 
doz. Schizostylis coccinea, 2s. 6d. per doz. HUTCHINSON, 
Castle Lough, Nenagh, Ireland. 


HODODENDRONS.—Himalayan and Chinese 


species. New and rare Hybrids, etc. 60 page illustrated 
catalogue, full of useful information, free.—GILL, Nurserymen, 
Falmouth. 


ORDER CARNATIONS and Cloves, 250 

varieties, 14 in 14 varieties from 6s. 6d., 50 in 50 ditto 

from 25s. Carriage paid. List free.—J. HAYWARD, Carnation 
Specialist, Purbrook, Cosham, Hants. 


ieee ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORHS, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


i| () () () () () WALLFLOWERS, dwarf, bushy, 

4 transplanted plants, B. Red, G. Yellow, 
Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 
Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose Dame, Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 
50 2s. 6d., 100 4s. 6d., 200 8s. 6d., 500 21s., all free—SLOCOMBE 
LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


ii 00) 00) EVERGREEN PRIVET, just the 

9 thing for making a hedge quickly, well- 
rooted plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 50 3s., 100 5s. 6d., 500 22s. 6d., 
1,000 42s. 6d., carr. paid.—LEIGH, as above. 


ODDER FOR EVER positively by only once 


planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep.—_WEBSTER’S, Kilsby, Rugby. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 
Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 


doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 
Y ORK for GARDEN PATHS. 
Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 
STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
—‘' Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 


each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W, 
CARSON & SONS Grove Works, Battersea, London, S,W. 11. 
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FERTILIZERS, MANURES, &c. 


VALUABLE Dry Poultry Manure, 5s. per cwt. ; 
5 ewt. 20/-, in bags; f.0.r.—FORD, Burton's, Chalfont S. Giles. 


ARDEN LIME (Caustic), 4s. 6d. cwt., carr. 
aid. Special rates large quantities. -LONGDOWN 
LIME WORKS, Dept. G!, Epsom. Telephone: 740. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


T.VEN DANDELIONS are profitable if fed to 
$ Rabbits which produce valuable furs and wool. These 
rabbits, and how to make them pay, are fully described in my 
book ‘Fur Rabbits for Profit.” Post free 1s—E. BOSTOCK 
SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


NOAL, COKE, AND ANTHRACITE.—Trucks 

/ to any Station or delivered coal store. Make sure of 
supplies at following Low Prices for Winter. Delivered any time 
up to March, 1929. Buckle’s Hand Picked House Coal, 21s. per ton 
at pit; Large ANTHRACITE, 22s. 6d.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
lin. by 2}in., 22s. 3d.; Buckle’s Furnace COKE (as supplied to 
the King), LARGE COKE, 16s. 3d.; COKE NUTS, lin. by 2in., 
18s. CURRENT PRICES ls. per ton less. — BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CoO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 
eee SEA SAND for Bowling Greens and 
: Lawns. 10s. per ton, f.o.r. Lowestoft.—BOROUGH 
SURVEYOR, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 


[Ames “AND HEATERS FOR GREEN- 


HOUSES, also Garden Requisites of all kinds. —G.L, 


DRAPER, Garden Requisites Warehouse, Audley Range, 


Blackburn. 


PLANTS, &c. 
YOSES (STANDARDS) from 2s. 3d. each. 


Bushes, 5s. doz. Fruit Trees cheap. Privet, 6s. Quick- 
thorn, 3s. 6d. per 100. Shrubs, 3s.doz.—A. ROBERTS, F.R.H.S., 
Thorpe Green Nursery (Dept. G.I.), Surrey. 


OST EASTERLY NURSERY.—For hardy 

stuff. Privet, oval Evergreen, Quickthorn (impenetrable), 
6s. 100; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Golden Privet, Euonymus, Scotch 
Spruce (Douglas) Larch, Firs, Veronicas, Cypress, Silver Privet, 
Arbor Vite, Berberries, all 3s. 6d. doz.; Privet, oval Evergreen, 
2 ft. 2s. 6d., 3 ft. 4s.6d., 4ft. 5s. 6d. doz.; Gooseberries, Currants 
(Giant Black, Red), 3s. doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, mixed, 4s. ; 
12 Evergreen Shrubs, mixed, 4s.; 12 Trees, showy, 5ft., 5s.; 12 
Laurels, Evergreen, 2s. 6d.; 12 Poplars, pyramidal screens, 4s. ; 
12 Climbers, mixed, 3s.; 12 Roses, bush, mixed, 5s. ; 6 Roses, 
climbing, white, yellow, pink, red, 3s. ; 12 Polyantha, dwarf Roses, 
mixed, 4s.; 2 Sweet Briar, 4 Broom, 4 Gorse, 2s. ; 12 Lavender, 2s.; 
50 Wallflowers, 1s.; Apples, Plums, Pears, 3 year, 2s. each. 
Carriage 1s. 6d. extra. Catalogue free. Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Bushes. — E. GAYE, Oulton Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


TICHAELMAS DAISIES from 34., all the new 


varieties stocked. Campanula Telham Beauty, 9d. Send for 
Catalogue.—A PPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough. 


‘Drimvta WinTERI- lovely Himalayan two-yr. -old 
plants 2s. 9d, each free. -OSBORNE, Kilsharvan, Drogheda. 


\] EW RASPBERRIES; Pyne’s Royal, Lloyd 

George, Red Cross. Largest fruit, heaviest croppers. Strong 
fruiting canes, true healthy stocks. 25, 4s. 6d.; 50, 8s.; 100, 15s. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Strong fruiting. R. Sovereign, 
Paxtons, Givon’s Late, ete. 100, 68; 50, 3s.; 1,000, 45s. All carr. 
paid. Cash.—JAS, WALTERS, Grower, 25, Friars, Exeter. 


WANTED 


ANTED.—Good, sound, English Horseradish, 
—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


aes MONEY AT HOME.—You can earn 
: money at home in whole or spare time writing Show Cards 
for us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple 
method, and furnish the Outfit free. We supply both men and 
women with steady work at home, no matter where you live, and 
pay you cash for all work completed each week, under our legal 
guarantee. Full particulars and booklet free. Write at once or 
call.—_SHOW CARD SERVICE, Hitchin. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


OURNEYMAN, 233, seeks situation, inside 
and out; bothy; duty; 5 years’ experience.—A. MAYNARD, 
Depot, Upton-on-Severn, Worcs. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM. | 


Two Lines (average fourteen words) Two Shillings; every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


CLEARANCE OFFER BULBS 


All First-class Bulbs in Fine Condition, 


12 First-size named HYACINTHS in 6 
Varieties, 5.6. 


THE FOLLOWING 1/- EACH LOT. 
Every Line a Bargain. 


3 Large Hyacinths, any 36 Spanish Iris, dark blue.. 1/- 
colour... - Be Te 36 Do., yellow Ens ey 
20 Cottage Tulips, mixed. . 1/- 36 Do., bronze , Saw 
16 Early Tulips, mixed . 1/- 36 Do., white. . a alle 
12 Daffodils, Sir Watkin .. 1/- 36 Do., blue and white . 1/- 
16 Do., Walter T. Ware .. 1/- 50 Do., mixed Rs >. L/- 
16 Do., Victoria Se | 12 Anemones, His Excel- 
16 Do., Emperor el Ea} lency, scarlet .. se ile 
20 Do., Princeps .. .. l/- | 16 Anemones, St. Brigid 1/- 
10 Do., Mdme. D. Graafe.. 1/- 20 Anemones, Giant 
20 Double Yellow Daffs. .. 1/- French, mixed xa. be 
12 Do., Sulphur Pheenix .. 1/- | 16 Anemones, double, 
12 Do., Double White ..1/- | mixed .. oA wee 
10 Do., Orange Pheenix .. 1/- 12 Do., Fulgens LE 
20 Narcissus Barri con- 30 Snowdrops a . L- 
spicuus .. Ap rae Ne 30 Winter Aconites eae 
25 Do., Poeticus ornatus .. 1/- 30 Ranunculuses, French 
25 Do., Pheasant-eye wale mixed .. er 2 
25 Narcissus and Daffodils, | 24 Do., Persian ve 
fine mixed - enl/= 24 Do., Turban = Bal 
16 Polyanthus Narcissus, 16 Early Gladioli, pink .. 1/- 
Grand Primo .. wt f= 16 Do., white. . es Pole 
16 Do., White Pearl in hE 16 Do., scarlet , LE 
16 Campernelle Regulosus  1/- 20 Do., mixed . 1/- 
12 Do., double 3 Sawa 30 Crocus, blue l= 
10 Poetaz Narcissus El- 30 Do., striped . Ip 
vira Pal use mol i 0c Domwhites=) acme | 
10 Do., Aspasia 2 2 20 Do., yellow a, ne Le 
10 Do., Laurens Koster .. 1- | 30 Do., mixed A6AE- 
12 Double Jonquils. . .. 1l/- | 20 Chionodoxas ced 
36 Spanish Iris, pale blue.. 1/- / 


1509 SPLENDID FLOWERING BULBS, IN 
15 SORTS 


5/-. 
3 large Hyacinths, 15 lovely Tulips, 25 Narcissus in 5 separate 


named sorts, 20 Crocus, 20 Spanish Iris, 10 Ixias, 10 Gladioli 


carefully packed and separately named, 
5/-, carriage paid. 
BUSH ROSES. 


Finest Quality on Briar, 11d. each; 10/- dozen. 
August Hartmann, Betty, Covent Garden, Caroline Testout, 
Golden Emblem, Emma Wright, Frau Karl Druschki, General 
McArthur, Hugh Dickson, Independence Day, Lady Hillingdon, 
Lady Pirrie, Ophelia, Queen Alexandra, Madame E. Herriot, 
Madame Ravary, Madame A. Chatenay, Lady Ashtown. 


RAMBLER ROSES. 


_ Extra strong. 11d. each; 10/- dozen, 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Dr. van” Fleet, Excelsa, 
Lady Godiva, Goldfinch, White Dorothy, Paul's Scarlet. 


Oval-leaf Privet. Extra strong and bushy, splendid stuff, 
with many branches. 2 to 2% ft., 2/4 doz., 17/6100. 34 to 4 ft., 
3/3 doz. ; 25/- 100. 


Ampelopsis Veitchi, strong, 1/+ each. 


Lily of the Valley Crowns. Fine flowering crowns, 
1/= doz.; T/e 100 


12 Choice Rock Plants, all distinct, named, 4/6. 
Christmas Roses, fine clumps, 1/- each. Catalogue free. 


All orders 5/= and up, carriage paid. Smaller amounts, 6d. 
extra. 11/= worth for 10/-, carriage paid. Satisfaction or 
money returned. 

R. 


S BANKS, 
Seamer Road, SCARBOROUGH 


———.- —_~-- ————- 


(47 others, 4 sorts), 


CLAY & SON, 


December 8, 1928 


Perfect peat 


HERE is only one way te 
make sure of getting perfec 

peat in perfect condition—ordei 
“Richards’ Peat” by name, from 
your dealer. Brown ~ Fibrous 
Hardwooded, and two qualities 
of Orchid Peat available. Of al 
nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists 


RICHARDS’ PEAT 
@. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. | 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, 3.0. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


MANCHESTER & NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID SOCIETY | 


SPECIAL SHOW OF ORCHIDS 


Friday next, December 14th 
at Houldsworth Hall, 90, Deansgate 
Manchester 
Admission Free 1 to 3.30 p.m. 
H. ARTHUR (Sec.), 44, Mere Road, Blackpool. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” | 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


CLAY 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— f 


7 lbs., 3/63 14 lbs., 6/~3 28 lbs, 10/— 3 56 lbs., 18/= 
obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


6 


ovAky 
112 Ilbs., 52/~. Or, if unable to yr 
} &y 
with order (except TINS). ?> ! Lv | 
TRACE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 


The above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. 
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GODDARD & WARREN 
’Phone : RopneEy 3318. 


Size 7 ft. by ; ft. 6 ins. 
ais 1 ie 


ARCHANGEL MATS 


ARE HERE! 


and prices are much reduced 


, 24, 


We have taken delivery of a large quantity of 


FIRST GRADE MATS 
Size 9 yy, 4 ft. 6 ins. 


Per doz. - ‘ = 
Bale of 60 Bay £3 10s. £4 10s. 
2 Bales of 60 ... £6 10s. aie Ja £8 10s. 
Larger quantities pro rata. Cash with order. Carriage paid. 


East Street, Walworth, 
LONDON, S.E. 17 


New Cardinal Flower 
“Tobelia The Bishop” 


(Award of Merit, R.H.S.) 


A remarkably vigorous plant, growing 44 to 5 ft. high, 
stout stems supporting magnificent spikes of large 
niowers of a glistening vermilion scarlet colour. The 
main spikes have flowers for 12 to 15 inches of their 
length open at a time, and when these are almost 
finished, from each stem a sheaf of lateral spikes 
is produced maintaining a display for 8 to 10 weeks. 


Strong plants in Spring, 1929 
5/= each 55/- per dozen 


Pe oN H, 


Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY 


WE CANT LIVE 
HERE, THEY USE, 
AUTO-SHREDS 


Simply light 
and walk away 


The O al Fumigating Shreds. Re 
fuse Substitutes, they are never the 
same. Each 

No. 1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Ft. 6/- 

» No.2 do. 10,000 do. 4/6 
No. 3 do. 1,000 do. L- 

\ No. 4 do. 2,500 do. 1/9 


Whole or part packet can be used as 
i Reputable Seedsmen. 


desired. Froma 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


PW DARLINGTON @ SONS LTD. 
= HACKNEY, LONDON 


P. viscosa, 9a.; P. 
side (A.M. 1928), 1/6; S. b. crenata, 


ACCEPTABLE XMAS GIFTS 


Choice Alpine Plants for the 
ROCK GARDEN, STONE TROUGHS, or ALPINE HOUSE. 


A®thionema Warley Hybrid, 9d.; Aithionema jucundum, 1/-; Aquilegia alpina (true), 1/6; Aquilegia discolor, 1/- 
Aquilegia glandulosa, 1/-; Asperula suberosa, 1/-; Campanula Allionii, 1/-; Camp. Waldsteiniana, 9d.; Dianthus alpinus 
9d. ; D. microlepis rumelicus, 1/-; D. neglectus, 9d. ; Erodium chameedrioides rosea, 1/-; Gentiana verna, 1/-; Draba imbricata» 
1/-; Lithospermum Heavenly Blue, 9@.; Morisia hypogea, 9@.; Primula glaucescens, 9@.; P, minima, 1/-; P. cenensis, 1/-; 
P. Winteri, ex. large plants in bud, 7/6; Ramondia pyrenaica, 9€.; Saxifraga burseriana, Brook- 


Collections selected by us fromthe above and many other varieties for ROCK GARDENS, 
ALPINE HOUSE, 10/-, 20/-, 40/-, liberal value. 


When ordering collections please say if any of the higher-priced plants are to be included and mention any plants noted 
above that may be desired. 


TUCKERS (Oxford) LTD., Brookside Nurseries, HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


1/-; S. b. sulphurea, 1/-; S. b. tridentina, 1/-; Saxifraga Faldonside, 2’-; 
Trvingi, 1/-; Kestoniensis, 1/-; Pauling, 1/-; Petraschii, 1/-; Edith, 2/6; Kellereri, 1/6; Montenegrina, 2/6; Stuartii, 1/8; 
Soldanella alpina, 9d.; S. pusilla alba, 1/6; Statice bellidifolia, 2/-. 


Orders value 10/- and upwards carriage paid for cash. 


Catalogues post free. 


STONE TROUGHS 


Alexandra, reddish violet 3/- 
Comtesse de Bouchard, 


offer this week a selection of the best 


CLEMATIS 


Henryi, white ... 
Jackmanni, violet purple 3/- 


SE 


Marie Boisselot, white... 3/- 
Nelly Moser, mauve ... 3/- 


satiny rose... at KG ie superba, dark Mrs. Hope, mauve... 3/- 

Crimson King, bright red 3/6 purple ... 3/- Princess of Wales, bluish 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Lady Betty Balfour, mauve a Soo) De 
double white site SHE velvety purple ... 3/- Star of India, reddish plum 3/- 
Empress of India, violet Magnifica, reddish purple 3/- The Bride, white rn 3)6 
(new) ee: ... 5/- Mrs. Cholmondeley, light The President, violet ... 3/6 
i Fairy Queen, flesh ... 3/- blue ae ... 3/- Ville de Lyon, red .... 3/6 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON 


200 Acres of Stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Herbaceous, Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


WOKING - SURREY 


eee 


111 


Finest Stock of 
Nursery Produce 
in the Midlands. 
Catalogue post 
free on applica- 
tion; also list of 


ROSE - TREES 
FRUIT-TREES 
SHRUBS, ete. *Aipine Pants © 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


Dept. C. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


The Newest and Best 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


Strong Pot-grown Stock, which will safely transplant imme- 
diately and make glorious clumps for next season, All 
guaranteed true to name. 

1928 Novelties.—Silver Spray, 3/-_ each, 30/- doz. 
Empress of Colwall, Owen Wells, and Ruby Tips, at 1/6 
each, 15/- doz. Also Barr’s Pink, Countess, Duchess, Ethel 
Ballard, King George, Luteus, Little Boy Blue, Little Pink 
Lady, Margaret Ballard, Mother of Pearl, Mrs. George 
Monro, Northern Gem, Northern Glory, Northenden, 
Northern Maid, Northern Giant, Northern Queen, October 
Dawn, Pioneer, Powder Puff, Queen Mary, Rosy Morn, 
Royal Blue, Semi Plena, and Thora Perry, all at 9d. each, 

8/- doz. 

Carriage Paid by passenger train or parcels post. Cash 
with Order. Please write for List 42. 
Carnations, Aiwoodii, Hardy Perennials, Alpines, 
Sweet Peas, New Chrysanthemums, Bulbs, etc., etc. 


EDMUNDS & CO., MILTON, CAMBRIDGE 


[ GU-Dight Qpparatus | 


3 Gia a 
ie a a 
or greenhouse heating, with pipes ar- 
ranged for houses of any size. Delivery 


from stock. List on application. 


JONES & ATTWOOD LTD 
PREMIER ene eh Aletta 


be + 


= Indispensable Bi 
im the Garden 


THOMSONS 
MANURES 


On the market for over 
50 years they still hold 
first place for QUALITY 
and RES U Easy) They. 
are safe, sure, and _last- 
ing. The direct result 
of many years’ practical 
experience in gardening, 
they stand unrivalled at 
the present day for all 
Garden Crops, 


Prices:—VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE 

MANURE —a Perfect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 

56 lb., 16/-; 28 lb., 9/-; 14 1b., B/e; 7 lb., 3/-; 

tins, 1/3 and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESSING 

MANURE-—an excellent stimulant—1 cwt., 30/- ; 

56 lb., 16/=; 28 lb., 9/=; 14 Ib., 5/-; 7 Ib., 3/-. 
Tins, 1/3. 


Sold by Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Everywhere 
Write for our Booklet—Post Free 
on Request 
Sole Makers: 
THOMSON & SONS, 


CLOVENFORDS, 


tae 


ScoTLAND 


WM. 


TWEED 


VINEYARDS, 
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Grow your LILIUMS from Seed 


pf ieee af eee ee TNL a 
Write for Calalectas of L. Regale .. ell 70 seeds, a i see ue 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ Sn eas ele 8 : 


f - HORTICULTURAL SALES - 1. Columbjanum '».| | o0 seedt, We casiies te 


| MONDAY WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY L. Martagon Dalmaticum Catanit / ,j, °°" 3); 
07, 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. Phone: Gly 3856 L. Philippinense Formosanum 250 ah Eye 
2 L.Sargentiz .. .. 40 seeds, 2/6. 100 seeds, 5/- 


Only hand-picked, plump seeds are_ included, 
thus ensuring a high germination. 


Orders of 2/6 and upwards post free. 


Our Lilium Catalogue and Cultural Guide post free to all 
earn ie nay bond jlde enquirers. 
‘ AID 
sts 24 
i see Geen Ga BONE & CO., 


172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE LTO. 


5 CENTRAL DOMEST 
258. Vauschall.: Bridge Road. SA Wa 


_ THE SILVE®” Hose SHOE BOILER 


The economical Boiler for the Small Greenhouse 
Easy to fit and stoke 


Proved and naprecemal hy oe and 
Professional Gardeners everywhere 
MADE IN FIVE SIZES 


Booklet C, “ Making the most of your Greenhouse,” 
and List, post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD... 65-65a, SOUTHWARK 


ST., LONDON, S.E.1 
He 


HEATING: 
APPARATUS for 
GARAGES anp |. 
WORKSHOPS jj 


ay yes ang. 
iccessaries : is 


‘ SS Rie a || | i 
EFFECTIVE & Al 
ECONOMICAL 


WRITE For LIST. 


THOS.W,ROBINSON i 


DENNIS PARK STOURBRIDGE 


sas 
THOS ww. 
ie me Son 
| pete Bri IGE 


Clean Trees mean 
Clean Fruit 


The best time to attack a pest is in its 
egg or oval stage; it is then stationary 
and more “get at-able,”” and a higher 
concentration of wash can be used 
without harming the tree. 


Abolene is the ideal dormant tree 
wash. It clears away moss and lichen 
and destroys Insects’ Eggs. In recent 
trials trees sprayed with Abolene pro- 
duced the heaviest crop of App'es. 


Pint, 1/6; Qt, 2/6; 4-Gall, 4/6 
Gall., 7/ 


Write for full pariiculars. Abol Ltd., 
11 Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Abolene 


The Leading British 
Tar Oil Winter Wash 


GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


of true reliability 


Providing perfect, unvarying warmth : 
RIPPINGILLES GREENHOUSE pees ) 
HEATERS are trouble-free and eco- “from” 


rom 
nomical in fuel consumption. Made 
from start to finish in our Works at 1 5/- 
Birmingham and therefore spare parts 


are always available. Fit RIPPING- obtainable 
ILLES and SAVE YOUR PLANTS. rom any 


Ironmonger 
Write for LIST “‘O"' POST FREE from 


Rippingilles Albion Lamp Co., Ltd. 


ASTON ROAD NORTH, BIRMINGHAM 


December 8, 1928 


VAPORITE wb: 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 


Of all Seedsmen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


WEST’S PATENT 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


ADVERTISED 40 YEARS 
Stakes and supports for all plants and trees 
(everlasting, yet cheaper than wood sticks). 
Rafhatape (better than raffis). Westcelu 
labels (everlasting). | Westmalene (better 
than manure). Insecticides. Slug Guards. 
Weeders (saves we*ry weeding). Weed Killer. 
“Lawn Sand "’ Shadings. Mats. Nettings. 

Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. 

Samples and Catalogue free 


HIGHAM _HILL_WORKS, 
C. E. WEST, LONDON. E. 17, 


7 


Gold Medallist PRs Horticultural Sundries. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS | 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d, each. 
No waiting ! 
nA eal) (14 All orders executed the 
j MIO} HSM same day as received. 

a aly i <8 i) 
TARE ee State quantity of each 
mT size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Iilus- 
trated Price List. 


& Son, Ltd, 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for 
the garden — probably recom- — 
mended or seen elsewhere—is 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on _ all 
aspects of gardening that shall 
prove of assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cul‘ural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
envelope for reply, to— 


The Manager, 
“Gardening Illustrated, ” 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


' 
; 
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For our latest Offers and Catalogue 


write to— 


The JERSEY NURSERIES 
(Late LE CORNU) 


QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


The Oldest Nursery in the Channel Islands. 


NEW pa ATED LIST, aoe ake 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses ot Huts om 
45 0 0 ac £3 6 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic situs and Poultry A sspntatis 
of every description. 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


WINDER’S 


MEDAL 
| NORFOLK- 


GROWN ROSES 


The following Roses sent carriage paid and packing free 
for cash with order :— 


12 Bush for 10/6 6 Bush for 6/- 
6 Standards for15,6 3 Standards for 8/6 
Betty gupreeed | 


GOLD 


Golden Emblem 


Shot Independence Day 
Earl Baie rs. H. Morse 
Daily Mail Lady Hillingdon 
Etoile de Hollande Los Angeles” 

Gen. McArthur Miss Willmott 


Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Catalogue Sent Post Free 


THE NURSERIES, Lingwood; Nr. Norwich 


LETHORION 
Improved Nicotine Cone 
FUMIGATOR 


Jertain destruction to all pests in glasshouses, 


No.1 For 1,000 cubic feet .. 10d. 
NG? |... sianbya0O. 355 fp ae 1/3 
Yo. 3 2,500}, 45 sea EE) 
Sold by all Seedsmen. ALSO USE 


INSIST .ON 


corrys TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


The Pure Article for all TREE PESTS, FUNGUS, BIG BUD, etc. 
ipt 1/6, 1qt 2/6, tgal 4 -,’1gal 7/6,°2gal 14/6, 5gal 32/6, 10gal 57/6 
Free Drums. Sold by Seedsmen. Ask for Leaftet. 
CORRY & CO.,- LTD... SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1. 


[TESTED AND PROVED THE BEST WINTER SPRAY 


CONNOISSEURS 


Grow Their Own Fruit 


No garden is too small for a few Cordon 

APPLES or PEARS, and no fruit is so 

well flavoured as that which is grown and 
properly ripened at home. 


Send for our descriptive Catalogue G.I 1, 
which contains a select List of the best 
varieties and also special Lists of Cordons 
and extra size fruiting bushes. 
This Catalogue also contains a List of the 
choicest ROSES, of which we offer large 
stocks. 


Catalogue G.I. 2 describes many ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
CLIMBERS. 


Catalogue G.I 3 is an interesting and 
instructive list of ALPINES and HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


_ Flower Growing is Pleasant and Profitable 


'THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 
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The WIZAR 
Biot bel _ 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 24 x 14 In. with riatlaae wires, 

12 In., 2/3 doz.:7in., 2/=doz.; 314x 1in., 6 In. wires, 1/6 doz. 

WATERPROOF INK, 9d. and Tha. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d. 

VARNISH AND BRUSH, 64d. and 104d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


Wer EFFICIENT 
WINTER WASH 


Will clear your trees of hibernating pests and eggs during 


the dormant period. Start the new year with clean, 
healthy plants. 

Obt vinable from all Seedsmen, ete. 
Any queries gladly answered on application to— 


GEO. MONRO, LTD., WALTHAM CROSS 
WONDER 


FOGWILLS icncrop 
BROAD BEANS 


Ten Beans in a Pod 


WONDERFUL FREE GIFTS 

Now IS THE TIME TO SOW FOGWILLS WON. 

DER LONG POD. Thel.ONGEST, most PROLIFIC 
and FINEST FLAVOURED BROAD BEAN in the World. 
Nothing like it. Nothing just as good—PERFECTION. 1/4 
per pint carriage paid. Send now; every customer 
will receive three FREE GIFTS as follows: 1/- packet (2,000 
seeds) FOGWILLS FAMOUS GIANT EXHIBITION 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, largest, most magnificent solid 
sprouts in cultivation, ard FREE, a 6d. packet (1 000 seeds) 
FOGWILLS PRIDE OF THE VALLEY PARSNIPS 
grown over 50 inches long, and FREE, one packet (100 seeds), 
FOGWILLS GIANT RAINBOW SWEET PEAS, 
large waved flowers in over 25 shades. Send only 1/4 for 
this wonderful FREE OFFER and become one of our 
THOUSANDS of satisfied customers. Fegwills “ Best- 
Result” Seeds need only a Trial. 
Fogwills Beautiful ilustrated Catalogue of ‘‘ Best- 
Result’ Seeds and Guide to Garden Success for Season 

1929, Now Ready, Post Free. 


FOGWILLS Seed House, CUILDFORD 


Established 70 years. Awarded 9 Gold Medals 


NS Jos fr sow i SS 


pele in 


Wl Glee 


GARDEN MANURE 


ERRY’’ Garden Manure is an organic 

manure for general purposes. It replen- 
ishes the soil with the Phosphates, Potash, 
Nitrogen, and other foods that have been 
taken up by the growing plants during the 
year. Suitable for Flowers, Fruits, and Vege- 
tables. Apply at the rate of 2 to 3 ozs. per sq. 
yard and digin. Gives remarkable results. 


A User’s Report: 
“1 have had excellent results,’’ writes 
W.F.H., Haverfordwest, ‘‘ Runner Beans, 15 
inches long when picked, not selected 
.-- Parsnips. 3 ft. 2inches... Car- 
rots, 2 ft. Qins. ...+ The Peas were 
excellent; 12 Peas to the pod. The 
results have been magnificent.’’ 
14 Ibs., 3/93 28 lbs., 6/63 56 lbs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 21/6 
From Seedsmen, Florists, etc., or carr. 
bd. from the Makers for cash with order. 
THE be de FERRY CHEMICAL & MANURE 
CO., LTD., (Dept. C), Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886) 


ys 


aster, barr’s pink, the finest deep pink 
michaelmas daisy yet achieved, sturdy habit, 
amazingly free, brilliant colour, 3 strong 


plants for 2/6, 6 for 5/-, carriage and packing 
free for cash with order, clarence elliott, 


limited, six hills nursery, stevenage, herts, 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, Bedding 
Show, Pots, &c. Raiser of new pedigree 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Roses. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 


ROBERT VEITCH & SON 


LIMITED 
offer 
MAGNOLIAS—A large Collection, 


CAMELLIAS—Specimen Plants, 
Novelties, etc., 


RHODODENDRONS— Chinese and all other 
Classes, 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS, 


and 
PLANTS TO SUIT ALL GARDENS 
Catalogues .Free 


ROYAL NURSERY, EXETER 


REDUCED PRICES 


in the best quality 


WATTLE HAZEL HURDLES 


All 6 ft. in Length. 


3 ft. high now 2/6 each 
4 Fe Ga OLE: 
Dit: Si si 
6 ft. Teas 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Write for List 22 to-day 


T. & C. ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 


98, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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: 
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The Perfect Surface 


for 


Carriage Drives & Pathways 


is 


7 


aS 


on 


FLealaaw 


LNAVARVASAl 


'GR RAV ELITE E 
LO WAT CWA IAWAINKANMA gree 
(Regd. Trade Mark) 

NO MUD N 

NO WEEDING 
\ NO ROLLING ¢ 
NO SCOURING i 
under stormwater Y 
In factan ADAMANT SURFACE 
with the pleasing and L 


general appearance of ‘ 


\ PERFECT GRAVEL. y 
Supplied and laid by ; 
CHITTENDEN & SIMMONS, 2 


LSA 
SS 


YAS) 


LTD. 
Bank Buildings, MAIDSTONE, Kent. 


Pa Boies MADSTONE Ke 


Knap Hill Nursery Rhododendron Avenue has 
won the admiration of gardeners for generations. 


HARDY 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and KEATHS 


in well rooted clean condition 


GOLDEN YEWS 


CEDRUS ATLANTICA GLAUCA 
r AUREA 


EVERGREENS 


in large sizes safe to move 


LIMES, MAPLES, CHESTNUTS, 
POPLARS, Etc. 


DEUTZIAS, VIBURNUMS 
PYRUS in varieties 


ALMONDS, THORNS, Etc. 


Inspection inviled 


ANTHONY WATERER 


Knap Hill Nursery 
Woking, Surrey 


(The only address.) 


2? 


LAST 7 DAYS of SALE 


50 Acres of Fruit Trees, Bushes, Roses, 
Plants, etc. Must be cleared. 


“Owing to the enormous quantity of 

grand Trees, Bushes, etc., we have to 

offer, we will continue our Sale for a 
further 7 days. 


STANDARD Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Damsons, 
any names you wish 2/- each, to fruit next year. 
Bush Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries. Damsons, any 
names you wish, 1/3 each, te fruit next year. 


ROSES-—LOVELY ROSES 


BUSH ROSES. Crimson Emblem. Druschki. Colden 
Ophelia, H. Dickson, Testout, Shot Silk, Chatenay, 
America, Madame Herriot, Old Gold, Sensation, Sun- 
burst. or any names you wish, 5/6 dozen, 3/= half dozen. 
STANDARD ROSES of all above sorts and 100 other 
names, 1/6 each. CLIMBING ROSES, American Pillar, 
Crimson Rambler, Coldfinch, Hiawatha, White 
Dorothy, Pink Pear!, Shower of Gold, Double Crimson, 
Paul’s Scarlet,and many other sorts, 5/6 doz., 3/- half doz. 
GIVEN FREE 12 cholce dcuble mixed Carnations 
» with all Rose orders of 5/6 & over 
BULBS 2 Hyacinths, 64.; 18 Tulips (mixed), 6d. ; 24 Iris 
« (mixed), 6d.; 12 Anemones, St. Brigid (mixed), 
6d. ; 25 Narciss. (mixed), 6d.; 25 Daffs. (mixed), 6d. ; 25 Ixias 
(mixed), 6d. ; 12 Ranunculus (mixed), 6d. ; 25 Crocus (mixed), 
6d. ; 25 Snowdrops, 6d. 
GIANT HYACINTHS (special), mixed oelours, 
\ large bulbs, 6 for 2/6. 
PLANTS 12 Giant Pansies (mixed), 6d.; 12 Carnations 
- (double, mixed), 6d.; 12 Sweet Williams 
(mixed). 6d.; 12 B. Red Wallflowers, 6d. ;.12 Canterbury 
Bells, 6d.; 12 Lupins (mixed), 6d.; 12 Hardy Chrysanths., 
6d.; 12 Gaillardia, 6d.; 12 Coreopsis, 6d.; 6 Phlox, 6d.; 
2 Peonies, 6d. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, ° ° "4, 30s 2/6 


P ; graize®, 

mixe sorts, 
EVERGREFN SHRUBS, ioe, 3/= 
Lilacs, 94. each; Laburnums, 1/-; Poplars, 1/-; limes, 1/-; 
Beech Trees, 1/-; Flowering Currants, 1/-; Flowering 
Almonds, 1/-; Spruce Firs, 1/-; Mountain Ash, 1/-; Peach 
Trees, 2/6; Apricots, 2/6, Green Privet, 3 feet, 1/9 
doz,: Raspberries, 1/6 doz.; Red or Black Currants, 3/- doz. ; 
Gooseberries, 3/- doz. ; Loganberries, 1/- each. 


10/- FRUIT TREE COLLECTION 10/- 


1 APPLE, Cooking; 1 APPLE, Dessert ; 1 PLUM, Victoria; 
1 PLUM, Monarch; 1 PEAR, William; 1 PEAR, Comice: 
1 CHERRY, Blackheart; 1 CHERRY. Whiteheart; 6 
GOOSEBERRIES; 12 RASPBERRIES. 
GIVEN FREE—6 Giant Black Currants. 
The whole lot of strong trees to fruit next season. Well 
packed. Carriage Paid. 10/-. 


ALL WELL PACKED AND ALL ORDERS CARRIACE PAID 


LION NURSERIES 


BEXLEY HEATH - - - KENT 
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For GARDEN 
and LAWN 


Get the best out of your Gar- 
den by sowing our “Pedigree 
Quality” Seeds, acknowledged 
to be the best in the world. 
Any slight additional cost in 
outlay will be amply repaid by 
better results. 
If you are not on our regular 
Mailing List, send your name 
and address now that a free 
copy of 
SUTTON’S GARDEN SEED 
CATALOGUE FOR 1929 
may be posted to you. 
= —— SUTTON & SONS, 
Sutton’s Large- The King’s Seedsmen, READING 


flowered Nemesia 


ichaelmas Daisies | 


How uninteresting Herbaceous Borders can appear in the Autumn after the 
Summer flowers are over! The pleasures of the Garden can still be enjoyed 
at this time of the year, but there. is something lacking. One misses those 
bright splashes of colour which have been such a joy through the Summer 
months. ‘This loss can be obviated by the judicious planting of Michaelmas 
Daisies. No plants are more free flowering or brighter in colour than 
Michaelmas Daisies, and the present-day varieties offer a wonderful range from 
which to choose. We have selected the following collection with care. It con- 
tains a full range of bright colours, all the varieties are excellent for cut-flower 
decoration, and dwarf, medium, and tall-growing plants have been chosen to 
permit of their easy arrangement in the front, centre, and back of the Border. 


Aster amellus King George, 2 ft., large trusses of bluish-violet 
flowers, 1/6 


N.A. Barr’s Pink, 5 ft., well-opened flowers of bright pink, 1/- | 
N.B. Acme, 34 ft., pale lavender, gigantic flowers, 1/- 
Grey Lady, 3 ft., delicate French grey, excellent flower, 


Little Boy Blue, 1% ft., dainty erect habit, semi double, 
bright blue, 1/6 


s ». Little Pink Lady, 2% ft., deep double pink, exquisite, 1/6 
Margaret Ballard. 4 ft., gorgeous bright rosy mauve, 2/6 


NSS. Sl ed Co a NFO NS t 
+ Aster N.B. Mrs. George Monro, 44 ft., perfect white, 


\ 

| 

{ 

{ 

. | 

G ypsop hila flowers 2 ins. in diameter, 1/6 

66 BRI STOL FAIRY ” : ,, Pink Perfection, 3 ie bright rose pink, 1/6 
RInGersatines Theteisehorathe ” Queen Mary, 43 ft., rich blue, flowers 23 ins. ; 
ordinary Gyp. paniculata and in diameter, 1/6 i 
| 

{ 

\ 

\ 

| 


much whites) bepeilent for cut » » Royal Blue, 3 ft., rich deep purple blue, 
3/6 each. (6d. part carriage) gold disc, 1/6 
‘ 3 plants 10/6. Carriage paid. ‘4 » Walkden’s Pink, 23 ft., brightest pink, dainty 
LnRAnRNNAR ES flowers, 1/- 


—_ 
1 each of above 12 vars., 15/= 2 each of above 12 vars., 27/6 3 each of above 12 vars., 38/6 
Carriage and packing free. (Carriage extra on part collections.) 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


W. WELLS, JUN., "sin.ce"" Merstham, Surrey 


: 
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All-the-Year Cyclamen 


HERE is probably no other genus of 
hardy plants which can be relied upon to 
show flowers during every month of the 
year—one might almost say every week of 
the year. Iris runs Cyclamen pretty close, 
but September and October are months when 
‘one may often search in vain for an Iris of 
any sort. There will be no difficulty in find- 
ing plenty of flowers in January, February, 
and March on the winter-blooming Cyclamen 
Coum, C. Atkinsii, C. ibericum, and C. 
hiemale. It is, by the way, a far harder task 
to identify correctly these winter flowers. 
Where C. repandum thrives we should find 
plenty of flowers from mid- 
March, throughout April, 
into May; and as these are 
on the wane we expect the 
‘small white flowers of C. 
balearicum and the first of 
‘the fragrant C. europeum. 
C. europeum is not a very 
rofuse flowerer, as a rule, 
in cultivation, but sends 
‘up an odd blossom or two 
chon the early sum- 
mer months. It will pro- 
bably be the, only species 
we shall be able to count 
for June, and possibly also 
| for July. 
But the last week of July 
often sees the very first 
flowers of CC. neapoli- 
tanum, the most indis- 
_pensable of all Cyclamen. 
Once this treasure. has 
become established it will 
sow itself about the gar- 
‘den, and the resulting 
plants will be in flower 
throughout August, Sep- 
‘tember, and well into 
‘October. I have recently 
seen a few flowers still out 
in mid-November, actually 
coinciding with the first blossom of C, Coum. 
'C. cilicicum is a late autumn flower. I think 
tober is its normal season, but recently 
Planted corms flowered in November this 
year. December sees the beginning of the 
Winter Cyclamens, and it must, indeed, be a 
hard Christmas if we cannot find C. Coum 
or its kindred brightening a sheltered nook. 
In very favoured gardens one may find C. 
latifolium (or C. persicum), the parent of the 
Gigantic modern greenhouse Cyclamen, 
| ae in the open. It is a delightful 
subject for a cold frame, where it will not 
live outdoors as the white flowers are most 
eliciously scented of Lily of the Valley. 
Even the modern cultivated varieties will 
metimes succeed outdoors in southern 
gardens, but a hard winter will destroy them, 


and it must be admitted that they do not look 
quite in keeping with our more natural win- 
ter flowers. I found that wild C. latifolium, 
from Tunis, were severely damaged by 17 
degs. of frost in my garden last winter, but 
they were not killed, and are now sending up 
a fresh crop of leaves. Corms of a species 
which had been sent from Asia Minor as C. 
maritimum were killed by the same frost, 
but they had not been long planted. 

A very fine species which had been practi- 
cally lost to cultivation is C. libanoticum, re- 
introduced to gardens this year. It has large, 


handsome leaves beautifully marbled. These 


Cyclamen neapolitanum 


Hardy and free flowering; rose and pure white forms in autumn 


appear in late autumn, and at the same time 
the flower-buds make their appearance, lying 
on the ground-level, but apparently do not 
open until the spring. a, 

Another rare species is C. pseud-ibericum, 
which has also been reintroduced this 
autumn. It has the appearance of a much 
glorified C. Coum, and flowers in March or 
April. 

Luckily most Cyclamen produce seed freely, 
and seedlings are easily raised. As we can- 
not possibly have too many of them it is well 
worth while to harvest the seeds carefully 
and sow a potful every year. C.. neapoli- 
tanum, however, sows itself so freely that it 
is only necessary in this case to select the 
seed from a form with specially beautiful 
foliage or extra rich-coloured flowers, 


From seeds bought as C. Atkinsii and C. 
Coum I have raised numbers of delightful 
little plants which vary from sombre dull 
green to richly silver-mottled foliage, and 
with flowers from bright crimson to flesh 
colour. I have never seen a pure white win- 
ter Cyclamen, though C. neapolitanum has a 
charming white counterpart. 

Flowering as they do in mid-winter, the 
early Cyclamen appreciate a sheltered site 
and all the sunshine they can receive at that 
season. C. ibericum has larger leaves, most 
beautifully marbled, and appreciates the 
shelter of deciduous shrubs. I find the leaves 
appear’ in November and 
the flowers in January, 
but Farrer describes the 
flowers as emerging be- 
fore the foliage. There are 
probably different forms of 
this species; mine were 
imported from Asia Minor 
three years ago, and have 
increased in size consider- 
ably. 

I do not find C. baleari- 
cum an easy species to 
establish, and have never 


seen a really thriving 
colony of it. Some corms 
which were collected in 


Majorca were given me by 
a friend in 1926, and put 
in stony soil in a rock gar- 
den, where they still sur- 


vive, but have not. yet 
flowered. 
The Greek C. repan- 


dum, on the contrary, is 
as great a delight in spring 
as is C. neapolitanum in 
autumn. It revels in a 
shady bank of peaty loam 
amongst low-growing 
Azaleas, and its seedlings 
appear in all sorts of odd 
corners. It has never yet given me a white 
variety ; indeed, it is a remarkably constant 
species and shows little tendency to variation 
in flower or foliage. 

Cyclamen are not particular as to soil so 
long as it is well drained and contains plenty 
of humus. They love to grow on banks 
around old and dead tree trunks, and will 
thrive if grown right up to them. I find an 
annual top-dressing of leaf-mould with a 
little bone-meal is repaid by extra vigorous 
growth. C. neapolitanum thrives equally in 
a northern aspect and when baked at the 
roots of an old tree, shelter from cutting 
winds being all it demands. 


N. G. Happen. 
West Porlock, Somerset. 
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Cyclamen Coum album flowering freely around a dead 
Elm trunk at Burford, Dorking 


See previous page 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Edttor ts 


not responsible for the 


The original Ribston Pippin Apple tree 

HAVE received the following particulars 
Je Mr. William Simpson, head gardener 

to Major J. W. Dent, Ribston Hall, 
Wetherby, Yorkshire, with reference to the 
original Ribston Pippin Apple tree blown 
down on November igth, 1928. The tree 
was over two centuries old :— 

‘“ A former owner of the Ribston Estate, 
Sir Henry Goodricke, happened to be staying 
in Rouen, in the south of France, where he 
had some very fine Apples, given to him. He 
was so impressed with their flavour that he 
saved four of the seeds, or pips, and sent 
these to his head gardener at Ribston to sow. 
Three of the seeds grew, but two proved to 
be worthless. The other was the Ribston 
Pippin. 

‘“The young Ribston Pippin tree was 
planted in the private park in 1709. The 
tree continued to grow and fruit until 1834, 
when it was blown down. In this position 
it continued to grow for a few years, when 
another young shoot grew up from the 
original roots and consequently true. This 
eventually became the original Pippin, true 
in character, and the one blown down in the 


evening of November 19th, 1928. The tree 
recently blown down had a young shoot 


growing on the main stem about 23 feet from 
the ground-level, which was spared and un- 
broken. The trunk of the old tree has been 
cut off just above the young shoot. The 
roots of the tree were in perfect condition, 
and after a good deal of care and hard labour 
the old stool was replaced, and, with the 


views 


expressed by correspondents 


addition of fresh maiden loam, etc., about 
the roots, it is hoped to grow another 
Ribston Pippin Apple tree from the original 
and only roots which are true.”’ 

Mr. Simpson, I believe, has sent shoots all 
over the country at different times. 


ERtODGI: 


Autumn colour in Hampshire 


I am prompted to send the following notes 
on autumn colour as I was very interested 
in Mr. Mark Fenwick’s article on autumn 
colour in his garden at Abbotswood. I found 
Acer septemlobum var. Osakazuki quite the 
latest of the Japanese Maples to colour here, 
and it was in fine fonm until November oth, 
when 12 degs. of frost finished it off. This 
frost spoilt many shrubs which had not 
turned colour. 

Disanthus cercidifolius was very fine, 
especially when seen with the sun behind the 
leaves. I do not know if it is correct or not, 
but it is flowering now. Crategus cupuli- 
fera and C. prunifolia splendens were as good 
as anything. Euonymus alatus_ coloured 
very early and there are few shrubs to equal 
its rich colouring, 

Rhus cotinoides was just getting to its 
best when the frost finished it. Oxydendron 
arboreum has been good for the past three 
weeks. Although the frost made it drop 
many leaves there are still quite a geod show 
on the group. Pieris Mariana is just be- 
ginning to colour, and I look for this to re- 
main for several weeks. Prunus Sargentii 
was gorgeous. Apparently Mr. Fenwick has 
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some plant masquerading under that name, 
as I have never found any difference in their 
colouring. Viburnum tomentosum and the 
variety plicatum were very good for several 
weeks, holding their foliage longer than any. 
thing else. 

Acer dissectum atropurpureum was magni. 
ficent, but all the bushes were spoilt after 
two or three days by a heavy gale 
Liquidambar styraciflua, a specimen abow 
18 feet high, gave very disappointing results 
but in the nursery here young plants 2 feet tc 

feet high were remarkably brilliant. 

Fothergilla) major was gorgeous. - F 
monticola, which is very near to the former 
botanically, gave pure yellow shades only. F 
alnifolia is still changing colour, and appears 
to go very gradually, and therefore last 
longer than the two former. 

Several of the Cotoneasters are good, anc 
as they turned colour here as late as Novem 
ber 18th they are all the more valuable. The 
following as growing in the nursery gay 
wonderful colour results :—C. acuminata, © 
bullata, C.. divaricata, C. foveolata, “and 
nitens. These are growing in the nursery 
rows and suggested themselves as being 
possible hedge plants. 

Stephanandra Tanake is still good ani 
better than usual. .Gaylussacia baccata Syn 
G. resinosa and G. ursina, Vaccinium corym 
bosum, Cornus florida rubra, and Euonymu: 
sanguineus are others that occur to me 
Prunus incisa is almost as good for it 
autumn colour as it is for its spring flowers. 

Autumn colour here was later by two 0 
three weeks than at Abbotswood, and I thinl 
but for the frost of November gth and th 
terrific gales of November 16th and 23m 
there would have been quite a good display 


still, owing to the very mild weather. 


G. H. DaLrympLe. 
The Nurseries, Bartley, 
near Southampton. 


Seaweed as manure 


The possibilities of Seaweed as a manur 
are great, and in view of the ever-increasin; 
scarcity of stable manure they ought to b 
thoroughly explored. Those whose lot is cas 
in seaboard districts are, especially, in th 
fortunate position of having at hand a practi 
cally unfailing supply of very valuabl 
material. For many’ years I lived on th 
coast of the Solway Firth, and while at tha 
time there was not the present scarcity 0 
manure, I, nevertheless, used Seaweed freely 
I have used it in a fresh state while trenchin; 
vegetable quarters, but I preferred to gathe 
the weed during the autumn months and t 
rot it during winter by occasionally turnin; 
the heap. I found, too, that a ‘* compound ’ 
made of stable manure and Seaweed in equa 
proportions, with a small proportion of lime 
was most serviceable for all kinds of gardes 
crops—fruit, flowers, and vegetables. Fo 
Asparagus beds and for Seakale beds nothin; 
is more suitable than a winter mulch of half 
rotted Seaweed; for all the Brassica tribe i 
is unequalled. There are, of course, mam 
kinds of Seaweed. The two which, in m 
own experience, I have found most valuabk 
are Fucus digitatus and F. serratus. Thes 
are easily distinguishable, and both are ver 
good nitrogenous manures. They are not 
however, of equal merit, F. digitatus bein; 
the better. This variety, by actual analysis 
contains 20°66 per cent. of potash. F 
serratus, on the other hand, contains les 
than 4 per cent. (3°98) of potash, but on som 
coasts this variety is much more plentifu 
than F. digitatus. If, by reason of circum 
stances, Seaweed be used as the sole manure 
it is advisable to afford, in addition, a dress 
ing of basic slag and of kainit in Novembe 
in the proportion of 3 Ibs. of the fonmer ant 
2 Ibs. of the latter, to be applied in the earl} 
part of the month. Fork the mixture in ane 
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follow with the Seaweed in March. To em- 
ploy a specially nitrogenous manure only 
ould soon exhaust the soil of phosphates 
‘and potash. By the way, chemists tell us 
that nitrate of soda, which is such a valuable 
manure and which is found in arid regions 
of South America, is the product of Seaweeds 
which have, through countless ages, under- 
gone the process of nitrification. 
W. McGurroc. 


Mabie Gardens, Dumfries, 


“ Single’ Chrysanthemums 


Has not the time arrived when classes styled 
as above are an anomaly? My idea is that 
a single type flower (especially of the order 
Composite) should consist of one single row 
of petals only.. I may be wrong, but it does 
seem to me that the growing tendency of ex- 
hibiting flowers with six or more rows of 
petals just because they display the disc and 
calling them singles should now be checked. 

1 do not think it would be tolerated in any 
other flower if singles were specified. ‘Take 
the Rose, for instance. Would the N.R.S. 
permit Roses such as Sunstar (taken at 
random) and hosts of others in the H.T. 
‘section to be staged in a class for singles just 
because they expose a bunch of stamens 
when fully expanded? 

The opinions of your readers, and even the 
N.C.S. Secretary, upon the subject would be 
very interesting. AytcH PEa. 

Norwich. 


4 Gaultheria Shallon 


HE wooded land that adjoins the garden 

has an abundant winter clothing of a 

good evergreen, the North American 
Gaultheria Shallon. It rejoices in the peaty 
sand and partial shade, and has grown only 
too freely, for its long. underground suckers 
‘invade the wood paths, and in some parts of 
the ground it has been necessary to tear it up 
‘in quantity and keep a fire going. It is also 
carried about by birds, and comes up in 
quantity in places where it was never planted. 
At first it has a spreading habit, but later 
grows up to a height of 3 feet or 4 feet. 
Pheasants are thankful for it, both as a 
Winter shelter and for its quantity of fruit, 
and we have been much troubled by foxes, 
who evidently find comfortable harbourage 
in the deep, tangled masses in the larger 


‘clump, which measures something like 150 


feet by 80 feet. It is curious that, though it 
grows so rampantly when it has taken hold, 
yet it is a difficult thing to establish. The 
long suckers, plentifully supplied with fibrous 
root, are of no use, only seedlings a year old 
will transplant safely. It is of much use for 
cutting for winter decoration. G. J. 


{ Barberry jelly 

_ A very interesting note by my friend, Dr. 
F. A. Hampton, appeared on page 746, 
November 24th, of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
on making jelly from various species of 
Berberis, but, curiously enough, he does not 
nention the making of jelly from what is, 
rhaps, the best and most prolific of all the 
amily for this purpose, namely, Mahonia, 
Berberis Aquifolium. This fine plant often 
uits very freely, carrying tremendous crops 
its beautiful berries like tiny black Grapes, 
i thick with the same rich bloom which makes 
Dlack Grapes so beautiful. I remember a 
good many years ago being given some de- 
licious black jelly and being asked if I could 
guess what it was. I failed to guess cor- 
tectly, and was told that it was made from 
ahonia berries. A few months later I was 
ying with friends in Yorkshire who had a 
very large plantation of Mahonia covering a 
eep bank, and as the bushes were carrying 
splendid crop of berries I suggested that 
This was 
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done, the cook protesting vehemently against 
anything so unconventional. We all tried 
the jelly and pronounced it excellent, and 
then I had qualms as to whether the friends 
who had shown me Mahonia jelly earlier had 
been pulling my leg, and as to whether 
Mahonia really was edible or poisonous. No 
book of reference that we could find in the 
house gave any information on the subject, 
so the only thing was to await results, and 
fortunately everyone turned up to breakfast 
next morning! My friends have ever since 
made large batches of Mahonia jely every 
year. It has a delightful sharpness and also 
that curious ‘“ wild’? tang of -which Dr. 
Hampton speaks. There is just a suspicion 
of the flavour of Bilberries about it. It is an 
exceedingly beautiful jelly in appearance, 
rather dark in colour, with ruby lights in it. 
It is interesting what Dr. Hampton says 
about the common Barberry (Berberis vul- 
garis), having once been reckoned among the 
bush fruits, when now it is almost exclusively 
grown as an ornamental plant. 

A curious inversion of this state of things 
is the case of Gaultheria Shallon. This was 
originally recorded by Douglas when he was 
collecting in North-Western America for the 
R.H.S., and I remember reading in his 


journal his accounts of discovering this plant 
it home with the 


and sending idea that it 
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would make a valuable small fruit in English 
gardens, whereas it has never, so far as I 
locas been valued for the salze of its fruits 
in this country, except possibly by pheasants. 
I have tried the black fruits of Gaultheria 
Shallon several times and found them rather 
tasteless. I wonder whether they are im- 
proved by being cooked or whether the 
flavour is better in British Columbia than it 
is in British gardens. CLareNnce Extiorr. 
\ 


Stevenage. 


Proposed Association of Garden 
Architects 


I have read with considerable interest the 
recent correspondence in your columns with 
regard to the proposed Association of Garden 
Architects, and I should like to say that I 
thoroughly endorse the views expressed. An 
Association of this kind would meet a long- 
felt want. 


At the present time almost anyone with a 
rudimentary knowledge of gardening and 
passable talent for drawing can style himself 


a ‘* Garden Architect,’’ and this is the root 
cause of the lack of public confidence. It has 
been my privilege to visit many thousands of 
gardens up and down the country, and it is 
amazing to find the number of people who 
are crying out for help, but dare*not call in a 


Gaultheria Shallon in winter woodland 
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garden architect for fear that he will prove 
either ‘‘ no gardener ”’ or ‘‘ no architect.” 

Thousands of pounds are wasted on plants 
and material wrongly used, even allowing 
for, shall I say, the idiosyncrasies of the 
public taste. An Association of Garden 
Architects would raise the standard of the 
profession to the benefit of both the public 
and ourselves. 

May lI, therefore, suggest that if those who 
are interested in the formation of an Associa- 
tion of this kind will communicate- with me 
at 9, Gower Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 1, 
I shall be happy to organise a preliminary 
meeting, which I am sure would have fruit- 
ful results. 

RICHARD SUDELL, 
Horticultural Consultant. 


Sternbergia lutea 


It is interesting to read in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, November 17th, 1928, page 733, 
of a Majorcan plant grown in England, and 
particularly in my own county (Hampshire). 
Sternbergia lutea is endemic in Majorca, and 
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its coral-pink sprays of bloom being very 
graceful, while, in addition, the delicate per- 
fume emitted by the leaves when bruised or 
rubbed against makes the plant attractive 
and desirable. As Mr. Turner says, it is 
easily raised from seeds or propagated by 
means of cuttings, and it is as easily managed 
as any of the other Sages. Unfortunately, 
while most desirable in the greenhouse, 5. 
rutilans is not a success as a room plant—in 
heated rooms the foliage quickly shrivels. 


W. McG. 
Exhibits from Wisley 


The suggestion of ‘‘ W. H. J.’ that ex- 
hibits of interest from Wisley should appear 
at R.H.S, meetings is a happy one and will 
meet with general approval. Wisley is not 
easy of access. Many Fellows travel a con- 
siderable distance to attend these meetings, 
and exhibits from Wisley would give them an 
opportunity of seeing the results achieved 
there. 

Wisley was established for the benefit of 
Fellows, many of whom do not know where 


A part of Mrs. Clark’s Iris garden at Sunnymede, Sharon, Massachusetts 


though rather local .in its wild state, is very 
general in gardens. A few days after the 
rains which break up the summer drought— 
usually in September—the flower-buds push 
up through the earth and quickly open their 
brilliant blooms. Shortly after the blossoms 
the handsome dark green leaves come up in 
profusion and last well on into May. 

In cultivation it grows anywhere, spreads 
rampantly, and stands any _ ill-treatment. 
Bulbs thrown out on a rubbish-heap will 
grow, but it is always welcome, for its 
radiant flowers are the first to show after the 
summer drought and make a mass of 
striking colour. Bulbs taken up in flower 
and planted in Moss in bowls are most at- 
tractive. Puitiep W. Munn (Capt.). 

Puerto Alcudia, Mallorca, Baleares. 


Salvia rutilans 


I was delighted to see Mr. Turner’s note, 
in the issue of November 24th, concerning 
that charming plant, Salvia rutilans, and of 
which I have lost sight for years. The Pine- 
apple-scented Sage is, in my _ estimation, 
superior altogether to the mote gaudy forms, 


it is situated or for what purpose it exists. 
Trials under normal conditions are helpful, 
and a mere detailed description of awards in 
the R.H.S. Journal is not enough. We do 
not all agree with the judges. Let us judge 
for ourselves. 

The knowledge that their efforts would be 
brought to the notice of the public would be 
an incentive to the staff and afford useful 
experience to the students. ‘‘ PENncraic.’’ 


Rubus nutans 


The general demerits of many of the 
Brambles that have arrived from China 
during the last few years have made gar- 
deners a little chilly towards. the .whole 
family, and it is therefore with a .certain 
diffidence that a claim is made for Rubus 
nutans as a worthy but neglected garden 
plant, for it is not very showy, nor: is it 
exactly sedentary in its habits. But-it has 
several merits, including a certain air of dis- 
tinction, which is unusual among Brambles. 
It is completely prostrate and spreads by 
means of long runners, which are thornless, 
but are clothed in their young state with 
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crimson bristles. Throughout the summer it 
throws up hairy red flowering stems about 
5 inches high, each of which carries a suc- 
cession of two or three large nodding flowers 
of a pure, cold white that stand out cleanly 
against the dark green of the broad leaves. 
This summer it produced a few shining scar- 
let Raspberry berries, pretty to look at, but 
thin in texture and very tart in flavour. 

It spreads rather rapidly; in fact, Mr, 
N. G. Hadden, to whose generosity I am 
indebted for the plant, warned me that it 
was claiming more ground among his rari- 
ties than it deserved; but it is an evergreen, 
and where room can be spared for it, makes 
an excellent ground-cover beneath deciduous 
trees. Here it flourishes even in a most 
inhospitable patch of clay underneath some 
Fir trees. 

It was introduced from Kashmir nearly 
a hundred years ago, but although Mr. Bean 
has praised it among the ‘‘ Shrubs Hardy in 
the British Isles,’’? it is very rarely seen in 
gardens. F. A. Hampton. 


Gooseberry Garibaldi 


Re Garibaldi Gooseberry (inquiry issue 
November 24th, page 758), I have one fair- 
sized tree of this variety. J obtained it with 
other varieties from the Barnham Nurseries, 
Ltd., Barnham, Sussex, a few years ago, 
Could you name me a good dessert kind, 
large, of a deep grass-green colour, with 
good flavour? E. W. Boxamm 

Mickleham, Dorking. 


| We are very pleased to know that this fine 
old Gooseberry is still in cultivation, as it has 
been asked for on more than one occasion by 
readers. Our correspondent could scarcely 
improve upon Green Ocean for size, colour, 
and flavour. Lancer is very fine, but of a pale 
green colour.—ED., | 


Plants in flower in a North Hampshire 
garden, December Ist, 1928 


Alyssum citrinum, Anemone coronaria, A. 
Pulsatilla, Arabis albida, Aubrietia (various) 
Cheiranthus Newark Park, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, Corydalis __ cheilanthifolia, 
Crocus lzvigatus, Cyclamen hederzfolium, 
Cynoglossum amabile, Dianthus deltoides, 
D. Caryophyllus, Erodium hymenodes, E. 
supracanum, Gentiana angustifolia, Geum 
Borisii, G. Dolly North, G. Fire Opal, G. 
Heldreichii, G. montanum, G. pyrenaicum, 
G. rivale Leonard’s Var., Helianthemum 
pilosum, Houstonia ccerulea, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Limnanthes Douglasii, Linum 
austriacum, L. narbonense, Nepeta. Mussinii, 
(Enothera taraxacifolia lutea, Oxalis flori- 
bunda, Pentstemon campanulatus, Polygala 
chamzbuxus, Potentilla alba, P. nepalensis, 
Primula acaulis (various), P. Julia, P. Purple 
Splendour, Rose (monthly), Scabiosa 
caucasica, Sisyrinchium convolutum, Stern- 
bergia lutea angustifolia, Verbena chama- 
dryoides, Veronica Aoira, V. Autumn Glory, 
V. catarractee, V. caucasica, V. cinerea, V. 
longifolia, Viburnum fragrans, Vinca media, 


BI 


Viola cornuta, V. gracilis seedlings, V. 
hybrids (various), V. odorata (blue and 
white). ARTHUR F, Hort. 


Ink for zinc labels 7 


Re writing on zinc (issue November 24th, 
page 758). The following will be found both 
very cheap and satisfactory :—Clean the zine 
either with an old knife or piece of emery 
cloth. Dissolve some sulphate of iron 
(copperas or green vitriol) in water and then 
use as ink. It will immediately turn a deep 
black, and it cannot be washed off. 

If we exchange ideas in the columns of 
your excellent paper then each one benefits 
without either being poorer. 

Stafford. 


F, PLUCKNETT, 


out at that time. 


_ Rubini is. 


| 
| 
% 
| 
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December 8, 1998 
Gladiolus Mrs. Frederick C, Peters 


AM sending you a photograph of the 
[ees new Gladiolus, Mrs. Frederick C. 
'M Peters, which has raised such a stir here 
as the finest lavender Gladiolus. It re- 
sembles an Orchid. I enclose a description. 
It is a great favourite with the growers in the 
United States and with a number of English 
growers, Mr. George Churcher being one 
buyer. 

GuapioLus Mrs. FREDERICK C. PETERS. 
—Beautiful shade of rose-lilac, with 
crimson blotch bordered white on lower 
segment; resembling an Orchid in 
colour. Flowers of large size and many 
open at one time on a strong stem. 
Healthy plant with good green foliage. 
Very choice; admired by everybody. 
Awarded a First-class Certificate of 
Merit by the Massachusetts Horticulture 
Society and a Certificate of Merit by the 
American Gladiolus Society. 


I send also a photograph of a part of my 
Iris garden. (Mrs.) W. E. Crark. 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Massachusetts. 


Gladioli in Ireland 


How to get flowers when you want them 


VER a quarter of a century has passed 
() ines I staged my first exhibit, not of 
Gladioli, as a matter of fact, but a hardy 
flower class, and the only Gladioli | remem- 
ber seeing that day I had, the old Brench- 
lyensis. Times have changed since then, 
but one thing for me has never changed. 
I remember, and always will, the intense 
zeal I had, yet how little real knowledge. 
Now these notes are not written for exhibi- 
tors, to whom the novelty of showing has 
long since passed, they know enough, but 
for the Gladioli lover, who, when looking at 
some of the marvellous exhibits at the flower 
shows, longs to grow and compete himself. 
I want to convince those who think that such 
flowers cannot be grown without glass that 
they have just as good a chance of a chal- 
lenge cup as the grower coming from the 
most aristocratic of gardens. 
Many times I have been asked to mark on 
a list such varieties that ought to be grown 
for show. It is easy to do this, but very 
seldom do you see those particular persons 
among the exhibitors. Why? Because they 
‘do not know the varieties chosen for them. 
To be a successful exhibitor of Gladioli 
you must know each separately. If your 
show is early in August you will want all 
This is where the trouble 
comes in. Now among your varieties you 
have Prince of Wales and Flora. I simply 
‘mention these two as they are so well known 
to all. Planted as generally advised, from 
March onward, and you look up your list, 
early and medium varieties. That for most 
people is good enough; but planted at the 
same time they cannot be in flower together. 
Try another way. Plant Flora and_ all 
medium Gladioli early in March, February 
even, if the ground is workable, Prince of 
Wales and the early varieties in April. If 
you have plenty of bulbs, you can make a 
lanting between, as locality is a factor too. 
very Gladioli grower knows how early 
5 By planting late in April it 
flowered with me a fortnight later than it had 


the season before. Even the late varieties 


. ae be had in flower by very early planting. 


. year. 


his method with me has resulted in my 
thaving almost 100 varieties to cut from 
for our summer show on August 8th last 
It takes time, but you gradually get 
to know every one of your collection; and it 
‘is quite easy to have enough flowers just 
When you want them. 

Now the question arises, ‘‘ Why not start 


‘ 
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Gladiolus Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 


the later varieties in pots? ’’ As I have 
stated before, this article is written for those 
who have no glass; and after years of 
Gladioli growing I am convinced one gets 
better flowers by starting direct in the open 
ground. 

My method of cultivation is this. Dig a 
trench 2 feet wide and 1 foot deep. Mix 
plenty of well-rotted manure and bone meal 
through the soil. Dig it through the soil 
before filling in the trench. At the bottom 
of the trench sprinkle some basic slag and 
dig it in. Shovel in some of the soil loosely, 
leaving the rest to lie until spring. I am pre- 
suming this work is done during the winter 
months. Leave from 2 feet to 3 feet be- 
tween the trenches to give plenty of room 
for working during the growing season. 
Trenches of this description would hold three 
lines of bulbs, which should be planted 1 foot 
apart in the length. Fill up the trench fairly 
firm before planting to within 4 inches of 
the ground surface; use plenty.of sand under 
the bulbs, and above them if possible. If 
you doubt this, try one trench without sand. 
Three inches of soil above the bulbs will 
leave roughly 1 inch below level when finished 
off. This will be useful for watering after- 
wards. It is fatal to plant too deeply, yet 
how often have I heard and read, ‘‘ Plant 
6 inches deep.’? By mistake one of my 
trenches was filled in one year quite 6 inches 
deep. The plants came up thin and weak, 
and were quite unfit for exhibition; but as 
they were all choice varieties I learned a 
never-to-be-forgotten lesson. 

The soil above the bulbs should be gently 
firmed. If growth has commenced, extra 
care is necessary, but it must be done, as 
Gladioli like an open position, and are at the 
mercy of the wind from the time they come 
up. 
Staking should be done as soon as the plant 
is tall enough to handle. The ties may be 
loose at first, but I find it better to do this 
before the spike appears. Some varieties are 
notorious crooks, even when tied, but a lot 
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can be done to stop this if taken in time. 
I stake each show spike with a strong 4-loot 
cane; some of them need longer, but as a 
general rule this is high enough for straight- 
growing sorts. 

_ If the ground has been well prepared feed- 
ing is not very much trouble, but I have 
found a spoontul of superphospate in three 
gallons of water greatly improves the colour. 
this is given a fortnight before the first bud 
shows on the spike. Then I get a bucket 
of cow manure from the field and mix in a 
large tank of water, watering thoroughly 
with a bucket. 

It is my belief, after long practice, that 
the secret of successful Gladioli growing is 
the treatment the plants receive during the 
hct days of May and June, a time in the 
garden when work is at top speed, and 
Gladioli are often neglected. Water, then, 
as often as possible. Make a strong plant, 
the rest is easy; but no amount of feeding in 
July will remedy the mistakes of May and 
June. No weals plant can produce a ‘“‘ cup ”’ 
spike. 

I find the best time to cut Gladioli is when 
the first two flowers are opening. Stand in 
water in any place where the spikes can 
face the light; an ordinary room will do. 
I cut three spikes of Enchantress one Satur- 
day two flowers open, by Tuesday I had 16 
flowers open in perfect order. If I had left 
them on the plant, the lower flowers would 
have been over. I never shade now, as by 
this method I get spikes equally as good, and 
much time is saved. 

My advice to beginners is to start with 
well-tried standard varieties.‘ I have men- 
tioned some before, Flora, Prince of Wales, 
and Enchantress. ‘here are hosts of others, 
like Venus, Violet, Superba, Europa, and Red 
Emperor. These are cheap, yet will hold 
their own in the best company. Of the new- 
est creations I have written in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of November 17th. There is one 
point I would like to bring forward in con- 
clusion, when cutting Gladioli spikes for ex- 
hibition they are naturally cut as low down 
as possible. I am afraid most growers do 
this in any case. Do not cut any more spikes 
than you can help. Simply cut the flower 
heads off, leaving the stalk on the grow- 
ing plant as long as you can. ‘This season 
I treated almost half of my collection this 
way, and on lifting I find the bulbs from 
plants cut low are poor, but from those with 
only the bloom heads taken off are anything 
from 6 inches to 8 inches round. This, I 
think, speaks for itself. Gladioli growers, to 
be successful, must always remember they 
are not only growing flowers, but bulbs, or 
should I say corms? for the days to come. 


CHARLES E. COSTER. 
Kilcroney, Bray, Ireland, 


Protecting plants 


It is advisable to make the necessary 
arrangements for the protection of various 
shrubs which may shortly need it should a 
cold spell be experienced, Suitable protec- 
tion should be afforded by matting material 
or by evergreen boughs. To fix whichever 
is chosen in position for single plants or 
small groups some stout stakes driven into 
the ground and fastened securely at the top 
would offer a ready means of attaching the 
covering. In some cases it is only necessary 
to check north and east winds from having 
full play. It should not be forgotten that to 
afford plenty of protection to the roots and 
base of the plants is of even greater import- 
ance than of giving top covering in a great 
many cases. Shrubs on walls or against 
buildings are easily protected by matting or 
boughs, taking care to make such secure 
against rough winds. 
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Scabiosa caucasica as a cut 
flower 


O supply a demand for cut flowers and 
provide something outside the recognised 

“ standard of flowers generally used for 
that purpose I decided to search for some- 
thing to suit my requirements—a _free- 
flowering perennial subject, artistic, and of 
good keeping quality. Visiting an exhibi- 
tion I observed a table decorated with blue 
flowers, very well shown and highly suitable 
for the purpose. At once I got into touch 
with the exhibitor, who gave me particulars, 
etc. The plant in question is named 
Scabiosa caucasica, of various blue shades, 
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A Soliloquy on 


T matters little whether our garden is 
[ = middle-aged, or old, each one is 

better than the other in some way. 

A friend invited me to his garden recently, 
an old one with older trees, telling of an age 
when the maker of that garden himself was 
not born. No wonder that people with old 
gardens say to you old gardens are the 
best, for, where a tree fully-grown in all 
its glory exists there is nothing better on 
earth to look at. 
> -The art of ‘‘ Reading’ a Tree’ is only 
understood by the few, and those who have 
not at this season spent a few minutes just 
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Scabiosa caucasica as cut-flowers in November 


good long stems, hardy and a good keeper, 
thoroughly decorative. The flowering period 
is from about early in July till November. 
It is a difficult subject for the amateur. Its 
cultivation*and requirements are not of any 
ordinary nature; once it is understood every- 
thing is simple. 

The planting season is between the end of 
March and the beginning of September. A 
light, well-drained soil is the most suitable. 
Three of the most essential things re- 
quired for the successful cultivation of this 
subject are sun, soil, and lime. 

I might dwell longer on this subject, but I 
just simply wish to draw attention to a 
beautiful flower, very decorative and of long- 
keeping qualities. 

AN IRISH AMATEUR. 


looking up a Beech, Birch, Oak, or other 
native tree should try the experiment. This 
is the privilege with an old garden, 

There is no wonder that our forefathers 
worshipped in groves of Oaks, and they had 
more sense than those moderns who spend 
their Sunday mornings on an arterial road. 

If the old garden had nothing better than 
these old trees it would be great, but, it has 
other treasures to disclose to those who seek, 
for there is a peace, a fragrance, a sound 
which appeals to soul and sense as can no 
other place set apart for the enjoyment of 
man. 

From the trees I wandered down a pergola 
walk planted with those delightful climbers 
which are always enchanting. The Wistarias, 


~ which are both showy and esthetic, covered 


ame: 


‘there show so much need. of the hand of a 
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an Old Garden 


the first pillars; old time, fragrant Amie 
Vibert Rose the second; Honeysuckle and 
Clematis entwined covered the third. Jas- 
mine and Bignonias followed. Then old 
Gloire de Dijon, still worthy of a place in 
such a garden. a 

The pergola walk emerged on to a broad 
herbaceous border planted with flowers that 
bloom from March until October. This class 
of plant is a study in itself. My friend had 
kept his in order by transplanting and regu- 
larly reducing clumps of those plants which 
spread. Flanking this border was a_ wall 
planted with many subjects which are not 
always regarded as hardy. The Mimosa 
(Acacia dealbata) was quite happy. The 
orange Bigonia, the true blue Ceratostigma 
Willmottiz were among other such plants. 


Beckoning to me in the distance were my 
old friends the Roses, and many old Roses 
are good yet. This was not a garden of 
bright colours with” stiff standards like a 
regiment of .Grenadier Guards, but one of 
winding paths between beds” of varieties 
blending into one picture of quiet harmony. 
Here was our old. friend Ulrich Brunner 
planted in one high corner in front of which 
was the more modern General McArthur, 
both alike famous for perfume. The opposite 
corner was of Mrs. John. Laing, in front of 
which La France made a pretty pair for 
scent. A smaller bed of Comtesse du Cayla 
was something choice and still uncommon in 
colour, with its shades of madder carmine. 


A bed filled with Rose species (the original 
forms), while interesting, did not appeal to 
Why grow Persian Yellow when the 
infinitely more beautiful Ville de Paris is 
quite as bright and more free blooming, a 
finer shape instead of a small single? How- 
ever, if one is interested in species of Roses, 
the Rose Moyesii is one of the best with its 
coppery-red single blooms and fine setting of 
scarlet. seed vessels later in summer and 
autumn. ce ae 

An old Rose garden: maybe romantic, but 
a modern one is finer in nearly every way, 
richer in colour, brighter with more numer-. 
ous flowers, and if carefully selected many 
of the modern varieties are well scented. 


An old fruit garden must either show the 
hand of improvement or it must fall into 
decay. This one was a demonstration of the 
care and foresight of the original planter, 
judged from the systematic selection of 
varieties of early, mid-season, and late-keep- 
ing qualities suitable both for kitchen and 
dessert use. Ae | 


} 


’ t « 
THE NEED OF AN OLD GARDEN. 


Nowhere in this century-old garden did 
practical gardener as.in this fruit garden. 
This is but typical of many gardens of more 
recent establishment by 50 years. | 

The original planner, wishing to obtain th 


ve 


uit 


most from his ground, had planted his fr 
trees at 10 feet apart. No doubt the ge 
intention to root out every other tree af 
some time was in his mind, but as years 
rolled on he had not the heart to carry out 
his original intention, and so the good idea 
lapsed, the trees grew together and spoilt 
each other. (vt 

More light is needed in most old gardens. 
A ‘place of peace is also one of shade in an 
old garden, yet the ideal combination of light 
and shade can be secured by removing some 
trees from a too overcrowded plantation. 
Roots of some old trees travel more than 
20’ feet from the trunk, making the cultiva-- 
tion of other plants, such as the sun-loving 
Rose, unsatisfactory. . 

The lover of trees thust therefore brace 
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himself to be somewhat ruthless if he will 
secure in an old garden the beauty of sun- 


shine as well as shade which go to make the 


ideal garden whether new or old. 
A. SWALLOW. 


Lilium centifolium 


HE fine specimen of this Lily illustrated 

is growing in a position facing S.E., but 

sheltered on the N.E., N.W., and S.W. 
A hole 3 feet deep was taken out and a good 
layer of broken bricks was put in for drain- 
age, and then filled in with a compost made 
up of loam and leaf-soil in equal parts, with 
a liberal addition of silver sand and a little 
charcoal. The natural soil contains a good 
deal of lime. As it is planted facing S.E, it 
gets very little winter rains. The grower of 
this particular specimen is of the opinion that 
it is a Lily which likes dry conditions in the 
winter and fairly moist in the summer. 
Plenty of humus should be applied annually, 
leaf-soil being best for this purpose. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Crategus Pyracantha Lalandei 


N his book, ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs Hardy in 

the British Isles,’’? Mr. W. J. Bean states 

that Cratagus Pyracantha Lalandei was 
raised from seed by M. Lalande, of Angers, 
about 1874; also it is of a more vigorous and 
upright growth than the type, having leaves 
proportionately greater in width on an aver- 
age, as well as larger fruits of a more 
yellowish-red or orange. 

It is an evergreen shrub or small a 
growing to a height of about 15 feet, of < 
dense and leafy habit. Though quite ha ay 
in the open it is more often used, and seen to 
better advantage, when grown as a_ wall 
shrub. In the open it forms a pyramidal 


Lilium centifolium among shrubs 


positions than others. 
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The magnificent 


habit, and is also better for being supported 
in the early stages of growth until it be- 
comes thoroughly established. As a_ wall 
shrub, however, it is an ideal subject; a well- 


grown plant covered with its orange-red 
fruits in autumn and early winter is a pic- 
turesque sight. Moreover, the fruits are 
produced in great profusion, and show up 
well against the dark green foliage. 
Although not over-particular as regards 
soil and situation it succeeds better in some 


It will grow in any 
soil that is not too heavy. The ideal posi- 
tion undoubtedly is a wall facing south, or 
one approaching a southern aspect. It will 
however, grow and succeed on a wall facing 
north, but in this position flowers and fruits 
are sparsely produced. The white flowers 
are borne in early June. 

Crategus Pyracantha Lalandei is a shrub 
worthy of extended cultivation. It bears 
pruning very well, but transplants badly ex- 
cept when young. As a rule, plants are sent 
out from the nurseries in pots, therefore 
transplanting is ensured much more success- 
fully than it otherwise would be. 

In this locality (Bournville and adjacent 
villages) climbers and wall shrubs are grown 
in large numbers and variety on the walls of 
both buildings and houses. This particular 
shrub is planted freely about here, and suc- 
ceeds exceedingly well. At the present time 
(mid-November) the orange-red fruits are a 
glorious sight, being produced in great abun- 
dance. 

The shrub can also be used to form a 
screen planted on trellis-work or some simi- 
lar support, and in this way will form a dense 
hedge-like screen if periodically trimmed. 
We have planted many such, also covered 
large expanses of wall with a view to obtain- 
ing a hedge-like effect. When this is done 
the plants should be spaced about 2 feet to 

23 feet apart. : 

Crategus Pyracantha angustifolia.—This 
is another beautiful evergreen species of 
Pyracantha, attaining a height of about 10 
feet to 12 feet. It is a native of W. China. 


Lilium centifolium 


The fruits are a brilliant orange-yellow when 
ripe, flattened at the top, and covered with a 
greyish down when young. The dark green 
ie eaves are also covered s neath with a grey 
felt. In this district, however, it does not 
appear to be very hardy. Although planted 
in various aspects at different times the 
plants invariably succumbed after two or 
three years unless a most favourable position 
was selected; even then the plants did not 
seem to be very happy, and merely existed. 
Evidently. the shrub requires more genial 
conditions than are to be found in this part 
of the Midlands 

No doubt this species would succeed much 
better in the southern and western counties. 

It is a very handsome shrub and worthy of 
a place in any collection of trees and shrubs. 


Lapagerias 

The present is a suitable time for taking 
down this creeper to give it the necessary 
cleansing and thinning out before re-tying it 
into position. It is one of our most beauti- 


ful climbing plants for the conservatory. The 
best results are obtained when they are 


planted out in a well-drained bed or border, 
using as a compost good, lumpy, fibrous 
peat and loam with a liberal amount of char- 
coal and sand added. Slugs have a great 
liking for the new growths of these plants, 
and ‘T know of no. better eine vee than 
wrapping some cotton wool round them until 
they are sufficiently strong to be immune 
from attacks. Tact 


Schizostylis coccinea 

This is also known under the name of 
Crimson Flag, and is an excellent subject 
for the cool house during the autumn and 
early winter as a pot plant, and also useful 
for cut flower purposes. Where a batch has 


been grown especially for this purpose they 
should now be lifted and put in pots of 


6 inch or 7 inch size. The beautiful pink 
variety, Mrs Hegarty, should also be grown 
under similar conditions. Haake 
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Aster Queen Mary, one of the most beautiful yet raised 


The glorious tones of rich blue are seen to advantage when grown in a mass 
The illustration depicts this Aster in W. Wells’ nurseries, Merstham 


Michaelmas Daisies for all gardens 


F new Michaelmas Daisies there is no 

end, but there are certain varieties that 

should find a place in every garden. 
One of the best is Queen Mary, which grows 
to a height of about 5 feet, bearing large 
pyramidal trusses in glorious tones of. rich 
purple-blue. As a companion plant Barr’s 
Pink is worthy of special mention, growing 
also to a height of about 5 feet, with very 
large, well-opened flowers of bright pink. 
There are other Michaelmas Daisies that 
make excellent companions; they are Little 
Boy Blue and Little Pink Lady, the former 
having dainty little pyramids of semi-double 
bright blue flowers, while its companion has 
double pink flowers of an exquisite shade of 
colouring. These two varieties are 134 feet 
to 2 feet in height ; both are wonderfully free- 
flowering. 


Other varieties that come in for special 
mention are Ethel Ballard, a really fine pink- 
flowered Aster, admirable for cutting and 
seen to advantage in artificial light. It grows 
to a height of 4 feet to 5 feet; Margaret 
Ballard, bright rosy-mauve, 3 feet to 4 feet; 
Mother of Pearl, large single mauve flowers, 
35 feet; and Sam Banham, a seedling of 
Climax, with pure white flowers. In the 
Amellus section the variety King George is 
unquestionably one of the finest, if not the 
finest, of all, growing about 2 feet high, with 
large trusses of violet-blue flowers. . These 
varieties form the nucleus of a first-class 
collection. 


Some fine Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies) 


Not so long ago this beautiful late autumn 
hardy plant was represented by a number of 
varieties, all of a washy blue, lilac, or 
lavender shade, or, rather, a mixture of 
these tints, and all of them very much alike. 
All this is now altered, the hybridist having 
been busy during the last 25 years or so, and 
the results of his labours are now seen, for 
instead of the almost uniform tint alluded to 


above we have a range of colours extending 
from the palest blue to deep purple, and 
blush pink to crimson, while a few good 
whites have also been secured. Unfor- 
tunately, here in the north some very fine 
varieties do not open their flowers, being so 
late; naturally, in doing so, so it is only in 
a very fine autumn that we get the benefit of 
these. 

The following, however, usually give a 
good account of themselves, their graceful 
sprays being most decorative both in the gar- 
den and as cut flowers. They pay for good 
cultivation, and should be neatly staked and 
not permitted to flop about anyway. They 
are easily increased by division or by means 


of cuttings secured in spring. When re- 
planting, endeavour always to provide a 


fresh site, or, if this be impossible, remove 
the top spit and replace with fresh soil from 
one of the vegetable quarters. Among a 
very large number of varieties the following 
are among the best :— 


Robinson, V.C. (double blue), Archbishop 
(reddish-lilac), Lavender Bells (pale lilac, 
very neat and dainty), Nutfield Gem (pink), 
Porcelain (blue, very fine), Acme (large, 
beautiful lilac), Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 
(large white, very tall grower), Mermaid 
(deep pink), Dainty (semi-double pink), Mons 
(very fine pink), Ultramarine, Rosy Gem 
(small, late), Fascination (deep, red), Bijou 
(small pink of fine habit), Semi-plena (a very 
good pink), Elsa (dwarf double lilac-pink), 
King of the Belgians (a very fine, large, deép 
lavender, semi-double), Barr’s Pink (one of 
the best, but rather late for the north), 
Freedom (very fine lilac), Blue Gem (a most 
lovely double blue), King George (very large 
blue of dwarf, sturdy habit), Snowball (a 
very fine white of good habit of growth), 
Queen Elizabeth (pale pink), Robert Parker 
(a very old yet very good bluish-lilac), and 
St. Egwin, another old variety, but of fine 
habit, with clear pink, smallish flowers. 
Some of the ‘‘ Ericoides’’ type are very 
beautiful, but the names of these I have 
mostly lost. C. Biair. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 
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Trial of Perennial Asters at Wisley 


The following awards have been made to the 
undermentioned Perennial Asters or Michaelmas 
Daisies by the Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society after trial at Wisley this year : 


AWARD OF MERIT 
AMELLUS SECTION 


Kobold Ae .. Sent by Messrs. Arends, Ronsdorf 
Sonia ae ne » Mr. T. Bones, Cheshunt 
Viola.. sy Aa » Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham 


ERICOIDES SECTION 

.. Sent by Mr. E. Ballard, Malvern 
NOVI-BELGII SECTION 
Empress of Colwall Sent by Mr. E. Ballard, Malvern 
Ethel Ballard sa » Mr. &. Ballard, Malvern 
Red Star a » Messrs. Dickson & Robinson, 

Manchester 

Mr. Edwin Beckett, Elstree 
Mr, Edwin Beckett, Elstree 
Me. H. J. Jones, Lewisham 


Silver Spray 


Pink Pertection .. ” 
Eclipse as as " 


” a oe ” 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
AMELLUS SECTION 


Preciosa .. Sent by Messrs. Barr, Covent Garden 
NOVI-BELGII SECTION 
AT one .- Sent by-Mr. T. Bones. Cheshunt 


A Cornish garden 


OVERS of gardening who have not 
Lo to the West of England have an 
interesting experience ahead if they will 
but take the advice of the Great Western 
Railway and ‘‘ see their own country first.” 
Very much may be learned from a garden 
in South Devon and Cornwall, because 
although they grow in the open plants which 
will not do without protection elsewhere, it 
is surprising what a number and variety 
of subjects may be grown all over the United 
Kingdom providing one can give them the 
right situation with protection from ‘winds, 
and a soil which, while not too dry in sum- 
mer, is not waterlogged in winter. a 
On a visit to the garden of Mr. Harold 
Fox, of Falmouth, after the first impression 
of the unexpected and charm of this garden, 
one may settle oneself to enjoy the delights 
of this collection of plants usually found in 
the conservatory. An avenue of Draceie 
australis of some 150 yards is probably 
unique in this country, for most of these are 
fine specimens, many feet high, one measur- 
ing at the ground level some 2 feet in cir- 
cumference, while 8 feet up it was still 19 
feet in circumference, with many branches 
and heads. ue 
It is not understood nor known to what 
great extent the trees and shrubs of Aus- 
tralia will flourish in this country, for they 
will do in other sheltered situations than on 
the South Coast of the West Country. It is” 
doubtful if any flowering tree or shrub ex- 
cels in beauty the Acacia (‘‘ Mimosa ”’) when 
in blossom (or the beloved ‘* Wattle ” of the 
Australian). a | 
There is a collection of over a- score of 
varieties of these Acacias in the garden of 
Lady Ilchester in Dorsetshire. Their hardi- 
ness about equals that, of the Blue Gum tree 
(Eucalyptus globulus); that is to say, while 
they survive several winters an extra severe 
frost will kill them to the ground, although 
they may grow up again from the base. 
Speaking of the Eucalyptus, although one 
may envy the 30 feet high specimens of 
globulus which are to be seen in Cornwall, 
Eucalyptus Gunnii is a ‘‘ Blue Gum ”’ whic 
is hardy almost anywhere, and not cut ba 
by severe winters, even in more expos 
positions. This tree is fully described 
Bean in his book on ‘ Trees and Shrubs.” 
My own experience of the tree is that it i 
absolutely. hardy in Middlesex, even in” 
trying season such as the past winter, an 
my belief is, that it would form a fine lan 
scape tree and be excellent material to vary 
an outlook. . — 
Returning to the subject of the Cornish 
garden, among other interesting subjects: 
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seen in Mrs. Fox’s delightful spot are 
Bananas in fruit, Oranges carrying fruit, 
merely protected by a wall and looking quite 
happy. One would not dare to try these in 
gardens of other parts, but among subjects 
which do so well that a sporting individual 
may try with. success elsewhere are such 
plants as Erica codonoides Veitchii, which I 
have found to be hardy. Choisya ternata 
which produces bunches of Orange blossom- 
like flowers and makes a fine bush, even in 
Scotland. 

Coronilla glauca, with its Genista-like 
flowers, Fabiana imbricata, with large white 
heath-like flowers. 


Grevillea rosmarinifolia, the beautiful New 
Zealand shrubs, Leptospermums Boscawenii, 
Chapmanii, and Nichollsii are a few more. 


It should never be forgotten that soil and 
‘situation are the more important factors in 
the hardiness of such plants. A well-drained 
situation is essential, leaf soil or peat and 
sand, rather than heavy loam, and certainly 
not clay. 


It is not sufficiently understood that the 
Camellia, which flourishes so well in Corn- 
wall with Rhododendrons, is not confined to 
these parts in its hardiness. I have seen 
plantations: of Camellias doing well in a 
bleak spot in North Kent, and those who 
have not seen the fine specimens in Kew 
Gardens may have a revelation. 


- Kew Gardens can in no way be considered 
a favoured spot, for, situated in the Thames 
Valley and in conjunction with unfavourable 
atmospheric conditions, the situation is, if 
anything, rather trying, but these fine speci- 
mens have some protection from other trees 
both from north, and what is of greater im- 
portance-from the south. It is the sun which 
suddenly follows a frost that does damage to 
such trees and shrubs, causing the sudden 
change from frost to thaw. There isa lot 
of extra fun and pleasure in gardening when 
one can make one’s soil and provide the right 
situation. Plants which are uncommon and 
seldom seen provide material for a very 
fascinating hobby. resid AS OF 


hi 


Work during inclement weather 


HE year is fast ebbing to its close, and 
though much in the way of frost keeps 
in abeyance, we are getting rather more 
rainy days than we gardeners like, as it re- 
tards many important jobs that are, if pos- 
sible, best carried out before a New Year is 
much advanced, such as alterations in the 
flower garden or pleasure grounds, the dig- 
ging of vacant ground, transplanting trees 
or shrubs, cleaning, pruning, and retraining 
fruit trees, all of which require dry weather 
overhead, at any rate, if the work is to be 
done in a methodical manner. Further, very 
heavy soil that abounds with a certain 
amount of clay is practically unworkable 
when in a very wet state, to say little of the 
extra hard labour necessary if anything ap- 
proaching satisfactory results are to be 
achieved. Under such circumstances there 
is much that can be found for the hands to 
do under cover, making the most of any dry 
days that appear in lifting the whole planta- 
tion of Seakale roots that are to be brought 
along artificially from now onwards, reserv- 
‘ing all tap eoots large enough to form sets 
to replenish the stock for planting in March 
or early April. 
The sets should be 4 inches to 5 inches 
long, cut square across the upper end and 
Slanting at the base, tied in bundles of 50, 


« and laid in a convenient corner with a mound 


of soil thrown over them and a stake or two 
to denote their whereabouts, the individual 
‘crowns to be placed in a similar position 
and drawn from as required; such crowns 
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need but little root attached. Beans or Peas 
selected for seed may be shelled, put in paper 
bags, carefully labelled, and kept dry, as well 
as out of the reach of frost. Potatoes should 
be frequently examined incase of disease, 
fortunately not much in evidence this season, 
and seed selected (not too big) for next spring 
planting. Such overhauling of Potatoes pre- 
vents them to a great extent wasting their 
efforts in forming new growths long before 
they are required; such loss of energy can- 
not but be detrimental to the tuber, and 
should be avoided as much as possible. 


Last, but by no means least, the store of 
Onions should be cleaned over, removing any 
bruised ones likely to decay, and spread out 
thinly on a dry floor. Where ‘‘ roping ”’ is 


-still practised, for hanging up in a cool, dry,. 


airy shed, they should not be robbed much of 
their covering, and the necks left long 
enough to be tied to the reed or stick, which- 
ever is used. Treated thus, the bulbs usually 
keep well into late spring. The above in- 
clude most of the important items connected 
with those who cater for the kitchen; there 
are sure to be lesser ones which will occur 
to the man in charge. 


The kitchen garden staff are usually re- 
sponsible for the fruit garden, or partly so. 
Here constant supervision is ° absolutely 
necessary among Apples and Pears that are 
stored for winter and spring consumption. 
Such fruits, many on the point of being ripe, 
cannot be too carefully handled, whether 
early or long keeping varieties, either of 
which quickly decay if bruised or come into 
contact with its neighbour. Such, if cooking 
varieties, may be used at once; as regards 
dessert, so few of them are satisfactory if 
sent to the kitchen, there are exceptions, of 
course, but, taken on the whole, they prove 
a failure. Both fruits keep best in a dark 
store, comparatively cold, especially the 
Apple, but daylight, as well as fresh air, 
should be admitted for an hour or so, two or 
three times a week, when the weather is dry 
and bright., 


In country places, where Birch and Heather 
can be cut on the estate, broom making is of 
much importance where the grounds are ex- 
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tensive. Some of the old hands are adepts 
at it, taking pride in the work. © Stakes, 
large and small, usually require repointing 
and tied in bundles ready for next season. 
Lawn mowers should have a thorough clean 
and all the working gear well oiled before 
setting aside, all of which can be done under 
cover in the roughest weather, Then there 
is the making of hot-beds for hastening early 
vegetables, washing the sashes and wood- 
work so that a clean start is given for the 
admission of what sun there is, in conjunc- 
tion with daylight, neither of which is likely 
to be overdone for the next couple of months. 
Where there is a deal of glass the outside 
hands are frequently put to wash down the 
insides, limewash the walls, etc., and finally 
mixing or turning over manure heaps when 
too wet or frosty to get on the ground. 
James Mayne. 


Thick sowing 


The evil of thick sowing is more general 
in the case of drills than in ordinary broad- 
cast sowing. It is not at all uncommon for 
seedling plants to be found at the rate of 
fifty to the foot run, and then have to be 
thinned down to some three or four, That 
is a practice, of course, much to the profit 
of the seedsman, but it is costly and inflicts 
upon the gardener much needless labour. 
The chief excuse is found in the ordinary 
assertion, ‘‘ Oh! it is easy to pull out, but 
very difficult to put in after growth.’’? That 
may be true, but it hardly necessitates the 
waste of go per cent. of the seed or plants. 
When, as is so often the case, the seedling 
plants are left thick in the drills, how soon 
they are starved or choked. In the case of 
Peas, we are told by writers to dibble them 
in thinly, the strong growers from 3 inches 
to 4 inches apart. It is only in theory that 
such practice is followed. In reality the 
seeds are sown as thickly as ever, and no 
thinning follows unless the birds do it, and 
their practice is not good. The best Pea 
sowing almost always is found when a drill 
is used, as in this the seed delivery is easily 
regulated, and then what looks to be a thin 
plant is found later to give a robust, holding, 
and abundant produce. GaP: 


Early Michaelmas Daisies 


i i i just beyond 
In the foreground of the picture is a patch of Sedum spectabile, and just bey: 
‘ some late China Asters called Vick’s White 
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Cypripedium H. W. Moore Stonehurst Variety 
Shown by Mr. Robert Patterson, 


Heavily spotted maroon. 


Ardingly, Sussex. Award of Merit 


Interesting Plants at Vincent Square 


MONG the most interesting features of 

the Royal Horticultural Society’s fort- 

nightly show held in the Old Hall: on 
November 27th were the Christmas Roses 
(Helleborus niger altifolius) from Mr. Scrase 
Dickins, the Orchids from Mr. Robert 
Patterson, and the flower paintings by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 

Chrysanthemums were, of course, the pre- 
dominating flowers, and one of the finest ex- 
hibits was that staged by Keith Luxford and 
Co., who have been showing remarkably 
well all through this season. This group 
contained the new single pink Sonia, which 
gained an Award of Merit. 

From the Napsbury Mental Hospital (gar- 
dener, Mr. W. J. Jennings) came a large 
group of a new single white Chrysanthemum 
of bushy habit, named Mrs. O’Neill, which 
gained an Award of Merit for cutting. 

The mew exhibition Japanese variety, 
Hugh Mitchell, having bright velvety-crimson 
florets with buff-coloured reverse, was the 
source of admiration. It was shown by Mr. 
H. Woolman, and gained an Award of ‘Merit. 

Mr. J. W. Higgs sent a remarkably fine 


incurved variety named Joan Higgs (see 
illustration). The flowers are pure ivory- 


white, and it is said to be an improvement on 
Monument, which it resembles. 

As all readers will agree, the Cyclamen is 
one of the most welcome of greenhouse 
flowers at this season, and the groups of 
about 20 varieties shown by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons and by Messrs. Blackmore and 


Langdon were most effective, and brighter 
than ever in colour. 

An outstanding Cypripedium in the Gold 
Medal: Orchid group, sent by Mr. Robert 
Patterson, Ardingly, Sussex, was the bold 
Stonehurst variety of Cyp. H.W. Moore. 
The dorsal -sepal is heavily spotted black 
purple on a green ground and the labellum is 
the colour of polished mahogany (see illus- 
tration). 

Vanda coerulea, a variable plant, and the 
Butterfly Orchid (Oncidium Papilio) were 
seen in many groups. The flower of the 
latter always excites interest as it swings to 
and fro at the end of a long wire-like stem 
(see illustration). The flower has chocolate- 
coloured: bars on a yellow ground, and the 
same colours are seen in the ‘‘ antennz.”’ 

A little-known greenhouse bulbous plant, 
Urceolina pendula, was shown by Mr. Gus 
Meyer, Wistlers Wood, Woldingham. The 
pendulous yellow flowers tipped with green 
are borne about 1 foot from the ground. In 
the open flower the anthers and style pro- 
trude, the flower-buds are deep green, and 
the broad leaves at the base are Aspidistra- 


like. lel AC, 
New Chrysanthemums 


An Award of Merit was awarded to each 
of the undermentioned new Chrysanthemums 
submitted to thé Floral Committee A of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at its meeting at 
Vincent Square on Tuesday, November 27th 
last :— 


Chrysanthemum Joan Higgs 


A pure ivory white Incurve of model shape and form ' 
Award of Merit 


HucH Mircurtt.—A_ large _ exhibition 
Japanese bloom described in last issue in the 
report of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee meeting. Shown 
by Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, near Binming- 
ham, 

Mrs. O’Neu..—This is a free-flowering 
Single having pure white blooms about 
3 inches or rather less in diameter, with 
fairly broad ray florets and neat golden- 
yellow disc. A beautiful bush-grown plant 
was exhibited. Shown by Mr. Jennings, 
Napsbury Mental Hospital. 

Joan .Higcs.—A beautiful pure white in- 
curved of large size and even form without 
artificial dressing, described as a sport from 
the popular variety, Autocrat. Shown by 
Mr. J. W. Higgs, Horndean. 

The following varieties that received the 
First-class Certificate of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society on November 26th also 
received an Award of Merit of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at the meeting now 
under notice:—Gwen Rodda, Splendour, 
Triumph, Garnet King, Hilda Canning, and 
Sonia, D. B. CRANE. 


The Royal Horticultural Society 


< HE Royal Horticultural Society,” 
writes Sir William Lawrence, Bart., in 
the current issue of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, ‘‘ is faced in the near future with 
heavy expenditure in respect of two rather 
urgent matters, 
‘““ The first of these is the question of the 
housing of students at Wisley. As is well- 
known, there are in each year between 30 and 
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Urceolina pendula 


( 


A rare bulbous plant shown by Mr. Gus Meyer. 


yellow tipped with green 


40 students attending the School of Horticul- 
ture, where they receive excellent instruction 
in theory in the laboratories of the Society, 
and also take part in an out-of-door course 
which is essentially practical. It is felt, how- 
ever, by the Director and by the Wisley 
‘Committee, that while the instructional work 
is excellent, we are not giving these young 
men their best chances so long as they are 
denied the advantages of the corporate life 
which is found at other schools and colleges 
of horticulture. At Wisley they live: in 
lodgings, and the facilities for games are 
meagre. The intention of the Council is, so 
soon as funds permit, to provide a hostel 
where the students will live, and which will 
be run on a self-supporting ,basis, and also 
cricket and football grounds and hard and 
grass lawn, tennis courts with a_ suitable 
pavilion. The playing fields will, of course, 
be available for everyone employed in any 
capacity at Wisley. 

‘* Various positions have been suggested 
for the hostel, and possibly the best one is at 
the top of the trial grounds, near the old 
: plantation of fruit trees. Another site that 
_ has been suggested is near Wisley village, on 
the left-hand side between the village shop 
_and the River Wey. The advantage of the 
first site is that it could be combined with a 
refreshment pavilion, open to Fellows and 
their friends, for which there is an increasing 

demand; the disadvantages are that this site 
* would be a long way from the playing fields, 

Which would be on the farm near the village, 
| or possibly near the Director’s house. It 
| seems possible that the whole of this work 
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The Butterfly Orchid (Oncidium Papilio) 
Bearing one flower at a time on a Jong, thin, wire-like stem 


Flowers 


could be carried out for somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of £18,000. 

‘“ The second matter is bound up with the 
old hall. Apart from the urgent need for re- 
decoration and repainting, a large outlay on 
constructional work seems inevitable. In 
the first place, the accommodation for the 
office staff is wholly inadequate to meet the 
immense increase in work which has come 
about within the past few years, and, simi- 
larly, the Library is inadequate to cope with 
the large number of additions in each year, 
nor does it give convenient accommodation 
for Fellows and others studying there. 
Further, if the hall is to continue to be let 
for exhibitions, dances, etc., the basement 
will require complete reconstruction ; for ex- 
ample, the kitchens are, to say the least of 
it, out of date. If a new floor is added to 
the building to accommodate the library it 
will be possible then to spread the staff over 
the whole of the first and second floors. Such 
a scheme would cost in the neighbourhood of 
£20,000. 

‘‘ Unfortunately, the new hall does not offer 
any relief to the offices or Library. The 
large gallery on the second floor of this hall 
would not accommodate the Library pro- 
perly, and the use of the new rooms in this 
building for office purposes would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient from the point of view of 
administration, to say nothing of the cost of 
the heating and caretaking of the building. 
Possibly, the ideal solution would be to sell 
the old hall as it stands, but this could only 
be achieved if a’site were available in the 
immediate proximity of the new hall for the 


Library and the administration of the 
Society; up to the present it has not been 
possible to find a site of this character. 
Meanwhile, the building of the new hall, 
apart from the exhibition hall, is of no great 
use to the Society; it is especially unfor- 
tunate that whereas specially lighted com- 
mittec-rooms have been devised for the 
Committees who consider the new plants 
submitted to them, when the shows are held 
in the old hall in the winter months, these 
Committees have to judge in the old, badly- 
lighted rooms. I am not at all clear in my 
own mind as to what are the right solutions 
of these problems. Some prominent mem- 
bers of the Society have suggested that the 
School of Horticulture should be given up, 
but, personally, | think this would be a retro- 
grade step. There are still adherents to the 
proposal to move the Society to Regent’s 
Park, and such people are quite prepared to 
sell both halls! I have set out the difficulties 
shortly in the hope that new solutions may 
occur ta some of your readers.”’ 


Climbing Roses 


There are now so many fine things among 
climbing Roses that it is little wonder they 
become increasingly popular. Planted on 
poles, pillars, pergolas, or trelliswork they 
may be placed practically anywhere without 
going to much expense in preparing the sites. 
Those about to plant may be warned against 
purchasing, as is sometimes advised, plants 
out of pots unless these are quite young— 
older plants, which may have become pot- 
bound, ought to be avoided. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Roots in store 

Onions particularly should be looked over 
when the weather is unsuitable for getting 
on with the outside work, and those found 
in an unsatisfactory state placed ready for 
immediate use. When looking over Pota- 
toes all tubers required for seed purposes 
should be laid out thinly in shallow trays, or 
spread out on a cool store stage, where it is 
convenient to give an occasional look-over 
for disease, etc. 


Uncropped land 

Make the utmost use of dry days to get 
any carting or wheeling of necessary manure 
on to this land so that, as opportunity offers, 
the work of digging or trenching will not be 
held up. It should be arranged, if possible, 
for the heaviest land to receive a dressing of 
decayed leaves or strawy manure, whilst the 
lighter soils should receive a dressing of 
cow and pig manures. Throw the ground 
up roughly so that the weather may have full 
play upon it. 


Kohl Rabi 


These roots are fairly hardy, but it is just 
as well to draw a little soil up round the 
bulbous portion. This will not only stave off 
the effects of hard frost, but it also helps to 
keep the edible part somewhat more tender. 
This is by no means a popular vegetable, 
but it makes quite a good. substitute for 
Turnips where these may not always be a 
success. 


Autumn sown Cauliflowers 

Those pricked out in frames must receive 
plenty of air whenever the weather is at all 
open, as any coddling of the plants is very 
bad for them, especially should such treat- 
ment encourage a close, damp atmosphere. 
Stir the soil a little occasionally and guard 
against slugs. If no plants were potted up, 
and it is desired to bring a few along more 
quickly, lift the more forward of them now 
and pot fairly firmly into 4-inch pots. 


Spring Cabbage 

These play such an important part in early 
spring, when vegetables are not too plentiful, 
that any assistance which may be given to 
help in warding off severe frost should be 
thought of. For this purpose there is 
nothing better than drawing up a little soil 
round the stems of those forming the early 
batch. Plants which may have been pricked 
out into skeleton frames for filling up gaps 
in the spring should only have a little pro- 
tection during most severe weather. 


Hardy Fruit 


Should root pruning or planting have been 
held up, lose no time when the soil is work- 
able in getting such work finished.. Place a 
good mulching of strawy manure and leaves 
round newly planted Apples and Pears to 
keep them warm at the root. If Woolly 
Aphis is attacking any of the trees the pre- 
sent is a suitable time for dealing with it, 
and there is no better way than by going 
over the affected branches separately with a 
stout paint-brush and dressing them carefully 
with a paraffin emulsion preparation, which 
is as good as anything for this pest. The 
planting having been finished of the more 
important subjects any additional fruiting 
berries (other than the Raspberry, which has 
already been dealt with) which mav be re- 
quired can be now got in. Of several offered, 
the Loganberry, Lowberry, and Hailshaim- 
berry are three of the best. All are good 
growers. 


Chrysanthemums 

The propagation of these in their various 
sections should be seen to as soon as suitable 
cuttings are available. As the plants pass 
out of flower a sufficient number of stools 
should be placed in a light position in a cool 
fruit-house or similar structure, when good 
cuttings will be available. ‘Varieties which 
are shy of throwing up cuttings may be en- 
couraged to do so by having the old soil 
shaken away and being repotted into some 
light, rich compost, afterwards placing the 
stools in a little gentle heat. 


Chotsya ternata 

This’ shrub flowers freely in pots and is 
well worth growing for conservatory decora- 
tion, particularly in very cold districts. 
The propagation is easily effected by the 
means of cuttings, which may either be put 
in during the spring or in the autumn, and 
quite nice flowering plants may be made for 
the following season. 


Strawherries 

Plenty of time should be allowed for bring- 
ing along the early batches of pot Straw- 
berries, as hard forcing in the early stage 
may mean the loss of the crop from these 
plants. The best place for them is a lean-to 
pit facing south, and where it can be 
arranged for a bed of leaves to be used ali 


the better. Make the bed thoroughly firm, 
and, having cleared the plants of dead 
foliage, etc., and seén to their drainage, 


stand them on the bed for about a fortnight, 
after which they may be plunged into the 
leaves. Failing such a pit as above, the 
plants will do quite well on shelves near the 
glass in a slightly heated fruit or plant house. 
Although the roots of the plants should never 
be dry, excessive atmospheric moisture 
should be avoided for a few weeks. 
H. TurRNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Plant houses 

Those who have to supply pot plants for 
room decoration during the Christmas sea- 
son must keep abreast of the possible de- 


mand, Roman  Hyacinths, Polyanthus- 
Narcissi, Tulips, such as the Van Thol and 
Pottebakker families, the  ‘‘ prepared ”’ 
Dutch Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, 


Jonquils, and so forth, can, of course, be 
relied upon. Useful, too, are early 
Cinerarias and Cyclamens; the latter will 
endure a good deal of knocking about. 
Primulas are indispensable, and a few pots 
of Cheiranthus Kewensis will provide a 
grateful perfume. In the conservatory 
plants ought to be re-arranged occasionally, 
and while re-arranging is being done plants 
which have ceased to be effective should be 
removed. Soft-wooded plants, such as 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, and Eupatorium 
Purpusi monticola, should be cut down in 
order that cuttings may be produced. Plants 
not required for this purpose should be 
thrown out. Those who grow a few of the 
more easily managed Orchids, Ccelogyne 
cristata, Phaius grandiflorus, or some of the 
Cypripedium family, will find that these, now 
in bloom, will last longer if removed to a 
greenhouse or conservatory in which the heat 
is kept ‘round about 50 degs. The same 
remarks apply to the Eucharis Lily, which 
will remain effective under such conditions 
for more than a month. . Winter-flowering 
Heaths must be watered most carefully, 
never, of course, allowing the plants to suffer 


from any lack of moisture. After they cease 
to flower the plants may be moved to a cool 
house and pruned back rather severely. Re- 
potting can be done early in spring, and, 
generally, by that time healthy plants will 
have broken well. 


Peaches and Figs on south walls 


Peaches on south walls may now be at- 
tended to in the way of pruning and re- 
training. It is customary, I know, to leave 
these until later in the season, but when the 
leaves are down and the wood well ripened 
the work may as well be carried out. Figs 
in cold districts ought to be loosened from 
the walls, the shoots gathered into bundles, 
and thatched with straw or with Bracken. 
At the same time the roots should receive a 
generous mulch. 


A useful shrub 


While the majority of cuttings of hardy 
shrubs ought to have been taken some time 
ago, those of the Tamarix will yet root 
readily. Select stout shoots which have been 
well ripened. The various forms of this 
plant are very effective when grouped, more 
especially when they are cut hard back, when 
they throw out their characteristic long 
feathery sprays. 


Hot beds 


In country districts plenty of leaves will 
now be available for the formation of hot- 
beds. The best and most useful kind of 
hotbed is formed of equal parts of leaves and 
stable litter. When the materials are thrown 
into a heap they ought to be turned over and 
mixed at least twice before the bed is made 
up. Beds from 3 feet to 4,feet in height and 
about a foot longer and wider than the 
frames will grow practically anything. If 
many beds be required it is an advantage 
when they can be grouped together. There 
is economy in grouping hotbeds where much 
forcing has to be done. ' lo 
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Raspberries 


This is a good time at which to plant 
Raspberry canes. The canes of established 
plantations ought now to be thinned and the 
quarter well dressed with good manure. 
This may be allowed to lie on the surface 
until spring, when it can be lightly forked 
in. The spade ought never to be used in 
Raspberry plantations as the most important 
roots of the plant lie close to the top of the 
soil. : 


Fruit in store 


Look over fruit in store frequently and 
remove decaying specimens. The _ store- 
house ought to be kept dark, as light cer- 
tainly hastens decomposition. Grapes will 
now keep as well if cut and bottled. Cut 
with a good length of stem, use a little char- 
coal in the water, and place the bottles in a 
dark room where the temperature is steady 
between 45 degs. and 50 degs. i 


The kitchen garden 


If Mint or Tarragon are likely to be in 
request in a green state the roots may be 
lifted, boxed, and placed in heat, or they 
may be lifted and laid on the surface of a 


vm 


warm hotbed, lightly covered with fine soil, 


atid kept close. Mustard and Cress are, of 
course, easily handled. Those who desire to 
have a few early heads of Globe Artichokes 
during next season ought to lift a few offsets 
now, pot them up, and winter them in a cold 
frame. 


in the permanent bed. W. McGurroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. . 


Such plants, if put out in April, will — 
produce ‘‘ chokes ’? well in advance of those — 
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Answers to Queries 


% Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate pisce of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 


issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 
GREENHOUSE 
Greenhouse flowers during October and 
November 


(D. E. F.).—Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
B. hybrida Splendour, Clibrans Pink, 
Duchess of Westminster, Eclipse and Lady 
Cooper, Cyclamen persicum in_ variety, 
Primula sinensis in variety, P. obconica var. 
Crimson Queen and various colours, in- 
cluding rose, lilac, violet and white, Zonal 
Pelargoniums Mrs. Brown Potter, Sir 
Frederick Treves, Snowdrop, Lady War- 
wick, E. Bidwell, New York, etc., Bouvardias 
King of Scarlets and President Garfield 
(sweet-scented varieties include Clorinda, Fair 
Ellen, Mrs. Douglas, Pretty Polly, and 
Duchess of Devonshire), Salvia splendens, 
Arum Lilies, Primula Kewensis, Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations in variety, Coleus 
thyrsoides, Primula stellata in variety, Chrys- 
anthemums Pourpre Poitevine, Red Dragon, 
White Countess, Uxbridge Pink, Romance, 
Mme. H. Foureau, Gloriosa, and Cranfordia. 


Damaged Camellia foliage 


- (H. Scholfield)—We have examined your 
specimens and can find no trace of any fungus 
or any other organism which could cause the 
spotting of the foliage. We can therefore 
conclude that the trouble is due to one 
of three causes:—{1) Injury by spray 
fluid which has been used to control insect 
attack. (2) The foliage may have been 
scalded by the sun’s rays shining through bad 
glass, or the structure may be leaky and 
moisture drops on to the leaves, and does not 
dry again before the sun scalds the wetted 
portions. (3) How is the house heated? Are 
you sure that no sulphur fumes can enter the 
house from the stokehole or from a flue? 
We think that we know the greenhouse in 
question, and this same trouble has been 
going on for some years, and it=is not likely 
that No. 1 can be the cause, because the 
same trouble has been present so long. We 
are inclined to think that the structure is at 
fault somewhere. The Aspidistra foliage, in 
addition to being scalded, is very badly at- 
tacked with Red Spider, which rather points 
to the fact that the house has been kept too 
dry during the hot weather. Plenty of water 
and free ventilation would help you to reduce 
the spider attack. Both plants should be 
freely syringed with soft water on all favour- 
able occasions. We are certain that there is 
no disease present, and that the trouble is 
cultural or structural. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Planting Lilies 

(Dr. V., Cornwall).—It is rather late to 
transplant home-grown bulbs of the Madonna 
Lily; the best time being August and Sep- 
tember. Please see the article on ‘‘ Trans- 
planting Lilies ’’ in our issue dated Novem- 
ber 24th. Bulbs planted at the present time 
would need very careful attention to prevent 
any damage to the top growth which is now 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than fow 
varieties at one time. 


some 3 inches or 4 inches long. Providing the 
weather remains open you could not select a 
better time than the present for transplant- 
ing Lilium regale. 


Annuals for border 


(D. E. F.).—Lavatera Loveliness, Antir- 
rhinums in variety, Clarkias, Centaurea 
cyanus, Delphinium Blue Butterfly, D. 
Azure Fairy, Sunbeam Poppies, Annagalis 
grandiflora cogrulea, Calandrina grandiflora, 
Hunnemannia fumarizfolia, Phacelia cam- 
panularia, Mignonettes Machet and Goliath, 
Gilia tricolor, Rhodanthe (pink and white), 
Argemone mexicana, Rudbeckia _ hirta, 
Bartonia aurea, Brachycome _ iberidifolia, 
Alonzoa Warscewiczii. 


Mice and Crocus corms 


I should be so grateful if you could tell me 
of anything to prevent mice eating Crocus 


bulbs. No sooner are mine put in than they 
are eaten. I have tried traps without much 
success. J. M. Bay ey. 


[We are afraid that there is little that you 
can do to the Crocus corms to prevent mice 
eating them. You could try the effect of 
placing the corms in damp soil for 48 hours 
and then take them out and sprinkle with 
red lead. Stir up the corms until they are 
coated over with the poison and then plant at 
once. This red lead method is very effective 
in preventing birds and mice eating Peas, 
and we see no reason why it should fail with 
Crocus corms. You should, of course, use 
every effort to reduce the mice by traps or 
poison, Traps are preferable becatise 
poisoned mice are a source of danger to other 
animals. Please note that we do not reply 
to queries through the post. ] 


Prickly Comfrey seeds wanted 

I am anxious to get some seed of the 
Prickly Comfrey, but so far have not been 
able to find any mentioned in any of the 
seedsmen’s catalogues I have seen. Could 
yourself or some reader tell me where the 
same can be obtained and greatly oblige 

A YORKSHIREMAN. 

[Symphytum asperrimum (the Prickly 
Comfrey) is offered by Messrs. Ernst Benary, 
seedsmen, Erfurt, Germany. _ We have 
failed to locate it in any English list. | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum rust 


(Young Amateur).—The Chrysanthemum 
foliage sent for examination is affected with 
Leaf Rust, which is caused by the fungus, 
Puccinia Chrysanthemi. This fungus often 
causes a lot of trouble to growers, but if effort 
is made it should not be difficult to control. 
As your plants go out of flower they should 
be cut down nearly to ground-level and all 
the portions cut off should be burned at once. 
All dead Chrysanthemum leaves should be 
collected and burned. After removing these 
sources of infection you will have a better 
chance because every portion of an infected 


-Jeaf remaining bears spores which will re- 
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infect the young plants another season. 
After cutting away the diseased material the 
old stools should be sprayed with dilute lime 
sulphur. The cuttings should be carefully 
watched, and if any sign of leaf-spotting oc- 
curs the diseased portions should be removed 
and then the cuttings sprayed with lime 
sulphur. You should spray the plants from 
time to time during the growing season with 
the same fungicide. This is best done at 
night and syringed off with clear, cold, soft 
water the next morning. Chrysanthemums 
benefit considerably if sprayed every summer 
evening with water, and you should use weak 
soot-water for the same purpose once or 
twice a week during the same period. 


Twelve of the best outdoor Chrysan- 
themums 


Would some kind friend give names of a 
dozen of the very best varieties of outside 
Chrysanthemums, with good stiff stems and 
good clear colours, yellow, bronze, reds, 
whites, and pinks? Those who are living in 
remote places and not able to get to a good 
Chrysanthemum show are severely handi- 
capped. Selecting from catalogue description 
—well, one would buy the lot. Anxrous. 

[Berengaria, Tangerine, Shirley Pride, 
Mayford White, Brightness, Cranfordia 
Supreme, Saracen, September White, Silver 
Queen, Royal Salute, Lichfield Pink, Shirley 
Bronze. | 3 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Yucca flowering out of season 


I have a Yucca, one of the smaller sorts, 
which has recently begun to throw up a 
flower-spike in the open garden. I believe 
they usually flower in the summer. This 
one has never bloomed before. What can 
have caused this unseemly haste or delay? 
The spike was first noticed about three weeks 
back, and is certainly getting taller. 1 sup- 
pose the first hard frost will destroy it. 

BP. CoM: 

[These usually bloom towards the end of 
summer, and the reason why your plant is 
now throwing up its flower-spike is that the 
wet and sunless summer of 1927 failed to 
ripen the crowns properly, and this, followed 
by the late hot summer, has caused the pre- 
sent flower-spike to rise out of season. We 
have several instances of this kind this sea- 
son; even the noble Y. gloriosa is behaving 
in this manner. Normally, these spikes 
should not have appeared until next season, 
but 1927 has thrown them off their balance, 
and as this late spike will most probably be 
spoilt by frosts we advise you to cut it away 
and prevent the exhaustion of your plant. 
The plant in question is probably Y. 
filamentosa. ] 


Advice on purchasing shrubs 


Having made arrangements for a house to 
be built, I shall esteem your advice as to 
whether it would be a good plan to purchase 
shrubs, etc., and plant these temporarily in 
the allotment I have, for removal to per- 
manent situations as and when convenient, 
or would you leave these matters until the 
house and garden are clear of workmen? 
This would be not earlier than April, unless 
weather conditions are very favourable in the 
meantime. gos 

[Purchase your shrubs, etc., now, and 
plant them temporarily in your allotment 
garden, where they should be perfectly safe 
until required. By having them mear, you 
might be able to shift at least a portion of 
them to their permanent quarters before 
April, as even if not completed the surround- 
ings of the house may be such as to admit of 
a certain amount of planting being done. 
Shrubs lifted in April are almost certain to 
become very dry in transit and suffer accord- 
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ingly. If Roses are included, it might be 
advisable to place a little rough straw or 
other protection around their collars whilst in 
their allotment quarters. Plants with their 
roots nicely covered with soil will not require 
this protection. | 


The Cricket-bat Willow 

Would you kindly let me know whether 
Salix alba is the best cricket-bat Willow for 
growing in the eastern counties, or what 
variety do you recommend, and where can 
they best be procured? BAG; 

[Salix alba is not the cricket-bat Willow, 
but is used for that purpose by. manufac- 
turers of cheap bats, its wood being inferior 
to that of the true kind, which is known as 
Salix alba var. coerulea, a very distinct, fast- 
growing, and beautiful tree. This is the tree 
for the eastern counties, and it can be ob- 
tained from Messrs. Hillier and Sons, Tree 
Specialists, Nurseries, Winchester. This tree 
is much sought after by our best bat. malxers 
and commands a high price after it has at- 
tained 6 inches in diameter and upwards. 
The supply at the present time is not equal to 
the demand. | 


Raising a Beech hedge and pruning to 
retain its leaves during winter 

(H. M.).—The common Beech (Fagus syl- 
vatica) is not raised from cuttings but from 
seeds, except varieties with coloured foliage 
and other peculiarities which are grafted in 
spring. The seeds—or nuts—should be 
stratified and sown very early in spring, or 
they may be sown in autumn, providing they 
can be protected from mice and voles. They 
may be sown in lines 1 foot apart and about 
2 inches deep, and should be transplanted 
every year to prevent the formation of tap 
roots. The purple-leaved Beech reproduces 
itself very closely by seeds, although different 
shades of purple will appear in the seedlings. 
Pruning should be carried out at the end of 
August. 


FRUIT 
Apple Scale 


(Gardener).—The Apple shoots sent for ex- 
amination are not affected with Scale, but 
with Apple Scab, a fungus which affects the 
leaves, wood, and fruits of most varieties of 
Apples. You should go over your trees and 
remove and burn all affected wood. ‘To carry 
out this may not be possible without spoiling 
the shape of your trees, and, if so, cut away 
as much as you can of the young affected 
wood. Spurs should be examined, and all 
those that are dead or diseased should be 
removed and burned. In the case of the 
variety Cox’s Orange Pippin you should use 
a spray fluid at three periods as follows :— 
(A) First application before flowering, i.e., 
when the flowers are showing colour, but 
have not begun to open their petals, using 
Bordeaux Mixture to which has been added 
2 Ibs. of lead arsenate. The Bordeaux Mix- 
ture should be made with 4 lbs. quicklime, 
4 Ibs. copper sulphate, and 50 gallons of 
water. (B) Second application soon after the 
petals have fallen, using a solution of lime 
sulphur 1 gallon to gg gallons of water, to 
which has been added 3 Ibs. of lead arsenate. 
(C) Third application. Repeat with lime sul- 
phur at the same strength three weeks later. 
Most varieties of Apples will be best sprayed 
with Bordeaux Mixture at all applications, 
but Cox’s Orange is very sensitive to this 
spray, and therefore lime sulphur should be 
used instead. 


Apple troubles 

(Mrs. Reade).—No. I.: Variety unrecog- 
nised. The fruit sent is affected with Bitter 
Pit, the cause of which is still in doubt and 
is at present receiving much attention from 
research workers in various parts of the 
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world. Bitter Pit has been very common in 
many parts of the country this year, and it 
seems probable that a shortage of water 
through the growing season has had some 
bearing on the incidence of the trouble this 
year. Anything that you can do to improve 
the moisture content of your soil will, we 
think, help you. No. II.: Variety, Lane’s 
Prince Albert. The fruit sent is affected with 
Brown Rot, a fungus disease which attacks 


the flowers,. young wood, and fruits of 
Apples. The only control which has given 


much result is to remove and burn all dead 
wood from the tree, paying special attention 
to the spur growth. All affected fruits should 
be collected and burned; any that have been 
left on or under the trees are, of course, the 
most dangerous, as they could cause re- 
infection next season. No. III.: Variety, 
Wellington syn. Dumelow Seedling. The 
two fruits sent are affected with Apple Scab. 
This fungus can be controlled by cutting out 
and burning all diseased wood, and spraying 
with Bordeaux Mixture in the spring. Please 
see reply to ‘‘ Gardener ’”’ re Scale in this 
issue. 


American Gooseberry Mildew 

This year we had a bad attack of American 
Mildew on our Gooseberries. I had the lot 
taken up and burnt in the end of September. 
The kitchen garden here is 3 acres. The 
length is 270 yards. The Gooseberries were 
at one end. Would it be safe to plant new 
ones at the other end? My intention was to 
plant new ones in the first week in February 
and spray them with ammonium polysulphide 
as a prevention against the recurrence of the 
disease. I would be very grateful for a reply 
through your paper. D.alifg 

Hafod. 

| We think that you would be quite safe in 
planting your Gooseberries at the far end of 
your garden if you use ammonium poly- 
sulphide as a spray fluid as a precautionary 
measure. You do not state from what source 
you think your outbreak of mildew came. 
If it came from another garden nearby an 
outbreak may occur at any time, and you 
would be wise to spray several times during 
the season so that your young bushes may be 
kept clear of the trouble. Plant the new 
bushes in an open situation and do not give 
them too much nitrogen. ] 


Apple Scab 

(Erin’s Isle).—Your fruits are affected with 
Apple Scab, Please see reply to ‘‘ Gardener ”’ 
re Apple Scale in this issue. We think that 
you would do best by using Bordeaux Mix- 
ture on all three occasions. 


VEGETABLES 
Seakale in November 


I should be glad to know if Seakale can 
be had ready for the table in November, and, 
if so, how is it possible to get it so early? 
Has it been retarded, and where can it be 
got, and about what price? ‘* Anxious.”’ 

[If sufficient quantity is grown a supply of 
blanched Seakale may easily be maintained 
from November until the end of May. About 
the sécond week in October partly lift the 
crowns required for the first forcing, and a 
few days later lift out entirely and remove 
the leaves. After trimming off the roots the 
crowns should be placed in a dark forcing or 
Mushroom house, where their succulent 
growths will soon develop. A temperature of 
from 50 degs. to 55 degs. will prove quite 
satisfactory. Roots for forcing are offered by 
Edward Webb and Sons, Ltd., Wordsley, 


Stourbridge ; the price is from 3s. to 5s. per’ 


doz. plants, 


Why are the Brussels Sprouts so strong? 

Can you explain why the flavour of our 
Brussels Sprouts is so strong this year? 
They are well grown, I may add I have 


§ 


« 
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been a regular subscriber to GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED for 43 years. 
H. Coss, A.M.R. 


[It is difficult to explain why the flavour 
of your Brussels Sprouts is strong. It may 
be due to drought. The over-use of nitro- 
genous manures might also be a_ possible 
cause, and, if so, the flavour would be im- 
proved another year by giving the plants a 
dressing of sulphate of potash at the rate of 
I oz. per square yard. You do not state how 
you cook your Sprouts, and we suggest that 
you could reduce the strong flavour by using 
a larger container and more boiling water 
into which the vegetables are dropped, re- 
place the lid, and bring quickly again to the 
boil; the lid should then be removed until 
cooking is completed. | 


LEGAL POINT : 


Gardener’s compensation 

I am employed as a permanent under- 
gardener, at a weekly wage, and on Friday 
last, while attending to my ordinary duties, 
was hit by a falling piece of wood and had 
the misfortune to fracture my collarbone. 
My employer informs me that I must now be 
placed on compensation until I am able to 
return to work, but I am under the im- 
pression that full wages should be paid dur- 
ing my absence. I should be glad to have 
your advice. DEVONIA. | 

| We think you are mixing-up the right to 
full wages during absence from illness until 
the contract of service is terminated, with the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in respect of unemployment by reason of 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
your employment. We think you would be’ 
wise to let a solicitor deal with the matter 
for you (unless vou belong to a society), as 
there are necessary forms to be filled up, and 
it may very well be that a declaration of lia- 
bility should be sought in case of any perma~ 
nent ill-effects remaining. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Manutes j tw 
I shall be grateful for your opinion of the 
enclosed analysis of a manure which costs 
me £4 7s. 6d, a ton and which I use for 
general garden purposes. 


Nitrogen .. oe oc I'5 to 2°15 per cent. 

Equal to ammoni ae paetT Bale a Od ‘4 

Total phosphate (insoluble in ; R 
water) .. AG 4°00 4, 6'10 ” 


Including phosphate which, al- 
though insoluble in water, is 
soluble in 2 per cent. citric 


acid solution .. an ++ 3°0 53 4°45 ” 


Potash oc a +- trace 4; 0°15 As 
Organic and carbonaceous 
matter .. 38 55 40 ” 


i 


48°32 to 55 56 per cent. 


How does it compare in value with farm- 
yard dung at ros. a load? Could it be im- 
proved by mixing with artificials, and, if so, 
how? What is its value by the unit system? 

‘© MEIKTILA.”’ 


|The unit prices in London for sulphate of 
ammonia, sulphate of potash, and super- 
phosphate for September were as follows :—_ 
Nitrogen gs. gd., potassium 4s. 4d., and 
phosphoric acid 4s. It must be remembered 
that these prices refer to quantities of from 
2-ton to 6-ton lots free on rail, the buyer | 
having to pay rail and delivery charges. 
Taking this as a basis and accepting the 
highest figures given in the analysis, the un 
value of your manure is approximately :— — 


£ s. dam 

2'I5 percent. nitrogen at gs. gd. per unit =I om 
O'r5 % potassium at 4s. 4d. ., ° =o o 8 J 
4°45 Ps phosphoric acidat 4s. ,, =o 18 OF 
; £1 19 7 
The prices given above are for “ im 


organics,’’ and it is difficult to compare 
organic manure with ‘‘ inorganics ’’ because 
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yf the benefits which organic manures have 
nn the physical ‘condition of the soil. Per- 
haps a comparison with good farmyard 
manure will help you. Again, may we re- 
mind you that farmyard manure is a very 
fariable product, but a good average sample 
of well-rotted farmyard manure contains :— 


_ 0'6 per cent, nitrogen at gs. gd. per unit 
05 ts potassium at 4s. 4d. ,, eG 
0-3 ” phosphoric acid at 4s. ,, Tab ekce 


I i 
Hun Y? 

a 
Suerte 


4 

: i 
If you can buy good farmyard manure at 
tos. a ton we should prefer it to the manure 
the details of which you send. Four tons of 
good farmyard manure at tos. a load would 
put into your soil rather more nitrogen, 
nearly 14 times as much potassium, but very 
uch less phosphorus. This, however, could 
be made up by applying a few cwts. of super- 
hosphate. We consider the manure dear. 
If you desire to use it, sulphate of potash and 
sulphate of ammonia should be used in addi- 
on at the rate of 1 cwt. of each to every ton 


a .| 
Lawn queries 


(N. R. J.):—We are not sure what you 
hean by ‘‘ fog”? in a lawn. If you will send 
us a specimen we should be able to identify 
a plant and be in a better position to ad- 

vise as to its suppression. Worm casts can 
. reduced by applying a good worm killer, 
Which could be obtained from a horticultural 
Ging inset or from any of the firms adver- 


tising insecticides in our pages. If you would 
ather make your own worm killer you 
ould try the effect of making a solution of 
1 lb. of copper sulphate dissolved in 10 
gallons of water, and give the lawn a 
thorough soaking with the solution early in 
the morning. When the worms come up to 
he surface they should be swept up and de- 
Stroyed. Worms killed by this solution are 
poisonous to birds. The best artificial 
Manure to use to encourage the growth of 
grass in the spring is sulphate of ammonia. 
Take one part sulphate of ammonia and three 
parts fine dry soil or wood-ash, thoroughly 
mix together, and apply at the rate of 4 ozs. 
per square yard. Repeat the dressing three 
feels later. |: 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


_E. C.,. Herts.—Pinus Pinea (Stone Pine or 
Jmbrella Pine), native of Mediterranean 
region. 
Barberry.—1, Possibly B. Thunbergi, but 
npossible to name such a poor example with 


Miss A. Donovan.—The seeds are probably 
vse of the Bottle Brush (Callistemon 
peciosus). A flower would help. We know 
no one offering seeds of Veronica virginica, 
ut plants are offered by Messrs. Clibran, 
rincham, near Manchester. Rudbeckia 
ta is offered by Messrs.. Thompson and 
gan, seedsmen, Ipswich. 

G. H. T., Suffolk.—Desfontainia spinosa, 
Mative of Peru. ‘he culture is the same as 
the more hardy kinds of Fuchsia. It does 
est in a peaty soil; requires moisture and 
hade from midday sun in summer. 

T,, Herts.—Hyssopus officinalis (Common 


Farthing Green.—Skimmia japonica, a 
hardy evergreen shrub, but not related to 
ododendron. 


INNAMES OF FRUITS 


. L. P.—Apple not recognised, probably 
ocal seedling of no particular merit. 

C. H. P.—Beauty of Hants. 
mys. R., Oxon.—4, -Apple 
ireening. 
Mitre GC.) t2- 3B.) 


Northern 


Bagshot.—Blenheim 
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Orange. It is usually a vigorous grower, 
making’a large flat-headed tree, and, as yop 
say, fertile when aged. 

C. C., Essex.—1, Apple Lord Burghley, 
dessert till May; 2, Pear Vicar of. Winkfield, 
culinary December till January. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 

J. H. Hari, gardener to Col. Apamson, 
C.M.G., Linden Hall, Longhorsley, 
Northumberland, now head gardener to 
Miss SUTHERLAND, Rock Hall, Alnwick, 
Northumberland. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 


Maurice Prichard and Sons, Nurserymen, 
Christchurch, Hants.—Addenda to Catalogue 
No. 31. 


con 


TRADE NOTE 
Westprest stakes 


The problem of efficient staking is one 
which has always to be considered, and to 
those who are looking for an effective method 
we recommend the patent stakes manufac- 
tured by the old-established firm of C. E. 
West, Higham Hill. Being made of the best 
Sheffield steel they are everlasting, and are 
covered by a patent process to prevent rust, 
and finished with two coats of paint. ‘West- 
prest stakes compare favourably in price with 
wooden: stakes, which quickly deteriorate. 
The stakes are slotted at intervals, which 
enables not only a non-slip tie to be made, 
but banding, trellis-work, and espalier sup- 
ports to be easily built up. Full particulars 
can be had from the manufacturers. 


Rock Gardens at Chelsea Show 


majority of the rock gardens exhibited at 

the Society’s great spring show at Chel- 
sea have been executed in mountain lime- 
stone, but my Council feel sure you will agree 
that, beautiful as mountain limestone is, it is 
not to be recommended for universal use in 
the construction of rock gardens. Apart from 
the generally accepted principle that the ideal 
course is to use a local stone, the heavy cost 
of carriage makes it impossible for all ex- 
cept the wealthy to use mountain limestone 
in gardens remote from a limestone forma- 
tion. It is believed that many who would 
like to construct a rock garden and who seek 
at Chelsea infonmation as to methods of rock 
laying and cost are deterred from doing so by 
the high though perhaps reasonable quota- 
tions for gardens built of Westmorland or 
Cheddar stone. In the circumstances it is 
suggested that the exhibits at Chelsea Show 
would be much more effective in encouraging 
the development of rock gardening if more 
exhibitors used stone other than mountain 
limestone. 


S you are aware, for some years the 


F,. R. Duruam, 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


— When first I read the above letter of 
the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, I experienced a feeling of surprise 
that it should have _been issued. Since 
then I have discovered that the surprise 
is shared by others more interested than I 
am. 

The fact is that the attitude taken by the 
Council is definitely illogical. To appreciate 
this, it is necessary to review the history of 
the development of rock garden exhibits at 
the Spring Show (it was not always Chel- 
sea). Up to 1912 (the International Exhibi- 
tion) no grey limestone was used in these 
exhibits. It was at this show that the win- 
ner in the 600 feet class demonstrated how 
eminently suitable it was for the creation of 
small rock garden pictures. In either 1913 
or 1914 the ‘ Daily Graphic’? Cup was 
offered for the first time for the finest rock 
garden in the show, and was awarded to an 
exhibit constructed of this material. From 
that time onwards, with one single excep- 
tion, the premier award in this section has 
gone to a rock garden constructed of this 
material. 

During this period there have been Chelsea 
Shows in which not more than 25 p.ct. of 
the exhibits were constructed of grey lime- 
stone. Once during the period two of the 
judges, after the awards were made, said in 
my hearing that they would have recom- 
mended another exhibit for the honour, but 
‘“they did not like the stone used.” - 

The inference is so obvious that it hardly 
seems necessary to point it. First, in the 


opinion of the judges and the Council (which, 
after all, makes the awards) the material is 
the nearest to the ideal that has yet been dis- 
covered. Secondly, the impression has natur- 
ally gained ground that no other material 
would stand a chance in the eyes of the 
judges. Thirdly, there must be some in- 
herent virtue in the stone itself, as exhibitors 
who have never dreamed of entering the 
major competition for the premier award 
have gradually acquired the habit of using 
it until in 1928 the whole range of exhibits 
formed a monotony of grey. Lastly, the 
greatest throng at any Chelsea Show is in- 
evitably found to be congregated round an 
exhibit constructed of this stone. 

It would appear therefore that in the 
opinion of Council, judges, public, and the 
exhibitors themselves the material is the best 
for the purpose. 

But, suggests Colonel Durham, it is ex- 
pensive. Most good things are. Is it in the 
end more expensive than other stones that 
are suitable for the purpose? The exhibitors 
are all business men who presumably do not 
throw money away unnecessarily. If they 
could produce the same satisfactory results 
with cheaper material surely they would do 
so in their own interests. In my | experi- 
ence its cost is very little more than that of 
some inferior stones. In some cases it is 
actually cheaper than a poor quality local 
stone. In any case, a few shillings per ton 
on the cost of the stone makes very little 
difference in the total cost of a rock garden. 
The cost of stone forms less than one- 
third of the total cost of a good rock garden. 
Apart from this, there is no local stone in 
London, a remark that applies equally to 
about three-fourths of the country districts. 
In London any good stone worth using works 
out at pretty much the same cost, and natur- 
ally preference is given to what is considered 
best rather than fractionally cheapest. 

The true artist will always select that 
material which best suits his purpose, and the 
premier exhibits at Chelsea are the work of 
artists. Any exhibitor would be a fool to 
damn his reputation for good work and mate- 
rial by saving a few pounds on the cost of 
that material. 

Then there is the business aspect to be 
considered. Exhibitors as a class are not 
(at least, intentionally) philanthropists, and 
the argument that they should, at their own 
expense, demonstrate to the impecunious or 
parsimonious how inferior materials can best 
be used, with the only recompense in sight, a 
few orders for cheap productions that cannot 
by their nature be profitable, is hardly likely 
to meet with much approval. : 

The statement that ‘‘ the ideal course 1s to 
use the local stone’’ is not, by any means, 
correct in all cases. It depends upon the 
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nature of the local stone. Moreover, the im- 
portation of a stone from a few miles distant 
is neither more nor less reprehensible than 
importing it from a greater distance. There 
are very few places for rock gardens where 
the stone actually occurs upon the site. The 


good rock garden is a work of art just as. 


much as the good picture or fine sculpture. 
Who would dream of suggesting that the 
sculptor or painter should use only local 
materials unless they are suitable for the pur- 
pose for which they are required ? 

Surely it is not the mission of the R.H.S. 
to encourage the use of cheap things used 
cheaply merely because they are cheap. Ap- 
ply the same principle to other departments 
of Chelsea Show and it would cease to func- 
tion as ‘‘ the greatest flower show in the 
world.’’ Rather it should go on raising stan- 
dards and ideals and let the weak, inept or 
poor follow as nearly as they can. 

I have wasted so much time in criticism of 
the letter so widely published that I must 
conclude with a suggestion as to how the de- 
sires expressed in that letter may be achieved, 
although it is by no means certain. Let the 
Rock Garden Class be divided into two sec- 
tions, one for exhibits consisting of grey lime- 
stone, the other for ‘‘ any other stone.’’ Two 
sets of judges should be appointed, with de. 
finite instructions that in ‘‘ pointing ’’ ex- 
hibits they are to consider their own section 
without any relation to the other. Thus we 
might even get a gold medal exhibit in each 
class, and the public can judge whether the 
limestoners or anti-limestoners are the best 
I am assuming, of course, that the R.H.S. 
is going to continue the world-wide and time- 
honoured institution of giving awards, and 
not succumb to the disgruntled demands of 
the usually unsuccessful, or recently disap- 
pointed, and abolish this incentive to indi- 
vidual effort, and thus reduce the R.H.S. 
shows to ordinary trade displays. 

: Gro, DILLIsTONE. 


OBITUARY 
ROBERT HOLMES 


By the passing away of Mr. Robt. Holmes 
at his residence, Tuckswood Farm, on 
Saturday, December 1st, Norwich has lost 
one who has spread its name far and wide in 
the world of horticulture. 

It is many years ago now that Mr. Holmes, 
one of the pioneers of Decorative Chrys- 
anthemums for market, set about raising new 
varieties, and Holmes’s White long retained 
a popular place in the market growers’ list. 
It was he also who “‘ spotted ’’ the value of 
the bright golden-yellow sport from old Source 
d’Or, ably named Lizzie Adcock, which 
created quite a furore in its first few years. 

But it was in the Tomato improvement 
that he scored his greatest triumphs. 
Holmes’s Supreme and Holmes’s Outdoor 
had a wonderful run of popularity, being 
grown throughout the world wherever 
climatic conditions permitted. These were 
followed later by Kondine Red, a variety that 
was so much liked by market growers that 
hundreds of tons of it have been grown and 
sold since its introduction. 

Of late years Mr. Holmes had been work- 
ing hard upon getting a good Strawberry to 
produce two crops in one season. To a great 
extent he achieved his object with the variety 
Tuckswood Early, but it was not his goal; 
others, 1 know, are left for someone else to 
send out in due time. 

Nor must we conclude this _ brief 
memoriam without a reference to his interest 
for many years with Sweet Peas. Many 
were the new seedlings he sent out, and we 
doubt if any crimson Pea had such a run of 
popularity as Maud Holmes, a_ sunproof 
crimson named after his daughter, 

Aytcu Pra. 
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VEGETABLES 


Forcing vegetables 


F the many duties which the gardener 

in the course of his year’s work is called 

upon to discharge, that of supplying the 
table with forced vegetables is by no means 
the least important. The work may not, 
perhaps, require so large an amount of skill 
as forcing fruit, yet unless the cultivator has 
some knowledge of the work, and exercises 
a good deal of watchfulness, the results will 
not be always satisfactory. An _ essential 
point in the successful forcing of vegetables 
for the maintenance of a regular supply is to 
have everything in readiness at the beginning 
of the season so that the various crops can 
be introduced to heat at the right moment 
without having to be pushed on by excessive 
heat. 

Although in many cases quite satisfactory 
results can be obtained with improvised con- 
trivances a properly constructed forcing pit is 
desirable to ensure regular and lasting sup- 
plies, and there is no form of structure so 
suitable for this purpose as a low span-roof 
pit which can be easily covered on cold 
nights. Such a pit could be heated through- 
out by hot-water pipes for the necessary top 
and bottom heat, or pipes could supply the 
top heat and fenmenting material the bottom 
heat. Where fermenting material is easy to 
obtain there is much to be said in favour of 
using it, for the heat engendered by this 
method creates that genial atmospheric con- 
dition which promotes healthy growth. The 
vegetables which may be most successfully 
forced are Asparagus, French Beans, Carrots, 
Potatoes, and Seakale. 

Asparacus.—This delicious vegetable can 
be forced in a properly constructed pit or in 
an ordinary frame. The chief points in en- 
suring successful results are to start the roots 
steadily and to ventilate freely when the 
young growths are through the soil. The 
finest crops will be secured from strong roots 
started in a bottom heat of about 70 degs. 
A bed of moderate thickness should be made 
up and. covered with thin. turf sods over 
which 4 inches of soil should be placed. The 
roots should be lifted with a moderate 
amount of soil adhering to them and packed 
closely together on the bed of soil, covering 
them with another 4 inches of the same 
character, and in doing so work it well down 
between the roots. When about 5 inches 
high it may be cut, and always makes a 
highly prized dish. To maintain a_ con- 
tinuous supply fresh batches should be started 
about every three weeks, hence ample pro- 
vision of roots will be necessary to maintain 
the supply until the outdoor crop is available. 

FrencH Beans.—A properly constructed pit 
such as described is necessary for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of French Beans, as they 
are more quickly affected by changes of 
temperature or exposure to the air than any 
of the other subjects mentioned. The most 
satisfactory results are obtained when a tem- 
perature of at least 70 degs. by day and 
65 degs. by night can be maintained. The 
plants are best grown in 8-inch or g-inch pots 
and thinned to four plants when it can be 
seen which are likely to make the most vigor- 
ous growth. A mixture of two parts turfy 
loam and one part rotten manure suits them 
admirably. They need liberal supplies of 
water and should be syringed overhead freely 
in bright weather. When the pots are well 
filled with roots applications of dilute liquid 
manure once or twice a week will be bene- 
ficial to the crop. Where adequate space is 
available supplies of French Beans may be 
maintained throughout the winter, sowing 
every three weeks from the middle of August 
onwards. The first two sowings may be 
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made in pots out of doors and taken under 
cover so soon as the state of the weather 
renders necessary. 

Carrots.—These are best grown in frames 
on hotbeds. Make up a bed of fermenting 
material to a depth of 2 feet or 3 feet and 
cover with about 6 inches of light rich soil, 
The seed may be sown broadcast or in drills 
about 3 inches apart, and should be sown 
thinly to avoid the mecessity of after- 
thinning. A variety of the Shorthorn type is 
the best for early sowing, and if the first 
sowing is made early in December the result 
ing young plants will be in a favourable con- 
dition to make rapid headway as the days 
lengthen at the turn of the year. m 

Porators.—These should be planted in a 
bed of soil made up on a hotbed similar to 
that advised for Carrots, as too great a heat 
is not desirable. The soil should be moder 
ately light and rich, and not less than a 
inches deep. Select medium-sized tubers,a 
plant about 4 inches deep in drills 12 inches 
apart. By starting the tubers in warmth 
a gain of a few weeks can be secured, for if 
furnished with sturdy sprouts they will soon 
make their appearance above the soil. A 
temperature of about 60 degs. should be 
aimed at, and in frosty weather the lights 
should be well covered. It is essential to 
ventilate freely whenever the weather condi- 
tions are favourable so soon as the shoots 
appear above the surface, and in mild 
weather, especially in the case of the later 
crops, the lights may be drawn off for a few 
hours in the middle of day. The first crop 
may be planted in the middle of December, 
and to maintain a supply subsequent plant- 
ings should be made in January and 
February. 

SEAKALE.—This is frequently forced in out 
of-door beds, and where fermenting materials 
are abundant it is the simplest way. When 
forced indoors it is simply necessary to pack 
the roots together with a little soil between 
them in pots or boxes. Place them in a tem. 
perature of about 65 degs. and cover in @ 
manner to effectually exclude the light, 
Good crops can also be obtained from. roots 
placed in a warm cellar. The roots fot 
forcing indoors should be grown in beds ex 
pressly for the purpose, and the small thong, 
like side roots should be removed when liftec 
and put by for next year’s planting. The} 
should be stored in soil until March and ther 
planted in a bed of rich, deeply worked soil. 

W. AUTON.” 


The Gardens, 
Pyrford Court, Woking. ‘ | 


Report on condition of horticul- 
tural crops (December 3rd) 
Beet.—Good crop. | 
Broccoli (autumn).—Strong and healthy 
good crop generally. ; 4 
Brussels Sprouts.—Supply plentiful anc 
quality good. f 
Cabbage (spring-planted). — Good cro 
generally. 4 
Cabbage (autumn-planted).—Growth goot 
too forward in some districts. 
Celery.—A good crop. 
Leeks.—Average crop. : 
Onions (autumn-sown).—Promising gener 
ally. 
Parsley.—Very plentiful. 
Parsnips.—Fair generally. 
Savoys.—Good crop. ; b 
Seakale.—Crowns fair; large quanti 
now being prepared for forcing. 
Spinach.—Good. q 
Carnations, - perpetual (under glaseii) 
Satisfactory. ss 
Chrysanthemums (indoor).—Flowers plent- 
ful and good. 
Roses (under glass).—Satisfactory. 
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MichaelmasDaisies| PEPSE PLANTS 


HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING 
For all the latest and most beauti- SHRUBS, AND ROSES 


ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. Stout flowering Plants, 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall,MALVERN| | J. SCOTT & CO... 2ozQunsruss 


MERRIOTT, SOM. 


vill 


NP LNPNALV PLN LNAI LNW IIAGIAL 


es GOLD MEDAL SPECIALITIES, viz.: 


gyrite fo" CHRYSANTHEMUMS 7 CHEALS’ 


Save border’mums! Proteot roots ; 
from deadly winter wet with the 


Chase Continuous Cloche 
Free list from the Manager 
Pound Rd. Works, Chertsey, Surrey 


TAS/Ce, 49 


PERENNIAL PHLOX 120 acres 


wes’ || MICHAELMAS DAISIES | |[[ tonutne, tena 
j0 DELPHINIUMS er ae 


HYDRANGEAS or obtain catalogues 


Also up-to-date 
of 


Landscape Gardening 


eo Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, S.E. 13 J. CHEAL «SONS, us 
SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT Ee PRICES 


SEND FOR FREE See 


AMATEUR SEED FRAMES 
These Frames are very useful for pre- 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
f £5 5 0 RUSTIC SUMMER fa are made of uongue’ ane cea boards 
1 ad rom oe and very warm, ‘The light is hung at 
f j HOUSES back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21-07, 
Se eric aes rom 4/6 per ach | glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft.long, 2ft. wide. 150 to clear. 
Usual price, 13.6. Reduced Price, 10/- 
from ? 
CARDEN FRAMES £3 10 0 


RUSTIC FENCING from ae per 8 ft. Bene 


from £1 2 9 
GARDEN EDCING 


o565 2 SS 
aS alee A daced Price Reeacip0 rhage S21C GARDENISEATS se Seis 5355 eee 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per 1 x ‘} 56054 

Rea duced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. od Sx oN’ © yA 


awe ce 
Rie: 
EDOOOOS: “4! 


i% CARDEN 6/6 

NM LIGHTS =] INCINERATOR 

iM ae 3/- : Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
Bs GARDEN SHEDS BANK POULTRY HOUSE cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensuring 


perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market. 


Usual price ... .. .. 16/6 each. 
Reduced Price .. 12/6 each. 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/- 


from £3 10 6 from £1 5 0 


xe 


GARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 20/- from 4/3 


SPAN ROGF CROWING PORTABLE MOTOR 
OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 
from £5 5 O from £5 15 O 


Usual 
Price Price 


A 4 ft. path . AG 5/9 5/= 
4ft.6in. path .. 8/9 7/9 
5ft path .. =a eC 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


) A. TURRELL & SONS nt, Gl). FOREST Hkh S23 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


AcME LABELS ALPINES BAY TREES & PALMS || 


Garden Labels,come and go. PRIMULA FLORIND 
ast for 

a ACME” ; Seed 1/- per packet. Plants 10/6 per doz. LARG EST STO CK 
IMPERISHABLE METAL LABELS Carriage Paid C.W.O. 
MES ee Oboe ame :: IN LONDON :: 
Made of zinc. Non-rusting. No writing re- PAROCHETUS COMMUNIS | 
uired. - Have been mage ee een THE BLUE SHAMROCK. 4 
ech eladte: qvaneieeparooes ere Bs Plants 5/- per doz. Price Lists. with pleasure 


Also COMMEMORATION AND NoTIcE PLATES 
Estimates and Catalogues Free. 


® 


ROBERT GREEN(911), Lid, I 


Full Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


Obtainable from all nurserymen, or from— Marsden Hardy Plant Nurseries 
JOHN PINCHES, (G. E. P. WooD) 
3, Crown Bldgs., Crown St., Camberwell, S.E. 5 ASHTEAD. 72 oe SURRES 27, 28, 29, Crawford Street, W.1 


FENCING © GATES 


CHAIN—LINK—THE GARDEN FENCE 


BORDER CARNATIONS | CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The perfection of our Border Car- H ; ib JO N ES’ 


nation Service is the admiration of : ; 
growers in all parts of the world. Collection has again been 


However long the journey, our plants awarded the LARGE. GOLD 
reach their destination in the pink of MEDAL of the National 
condition owing to our unique packing Chrysanthemum -Soctety 


Se 


RIV VY 


. 
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THE UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD., 
(Dept. G.I.), 
Bury Works, RICKMANSWORTH, Herts. 


GREENHOUSES 


Lists on application 


LOWE & GIBSON Ltd New Catalogue free on application. 
CRAWLEY DOWNS, SUSSEX RYECROFT NURSERIES, 


LEWISHAM, S.E. 13 


FRUIT TREES GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Sun- 
PAX EON’ Ss ‘ia, | A. OVEREND & SONS 
ans SILVER MEDALLISTS 
FRUIT TREES pee Horticultural Builders & Rustic Specialists 
atns CG 
: Greenhouses Conservatories 
STRAWBERRIES, ROSES Vases, Portable Buildings Rustic Summerhouses 
We have huge stocks of all the Figures aut ty Garden Furniture 
above. Write for New Magnificent E Established 40 Years . 
Coloured Catalogue and Cultural etereiea “= 367, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM 
Hints, gratis. Figure and Birds pe ¢ Telephone: Streatham 3386 
LAXTON BROS., BEDFORD RHYMNEY Group of QUARRIES AMD et honee Stan 


* London Office: 76, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS | HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


The SILVER MEDAL 
HORSE SHOE |. W. WELLS, Jun. 
BOILER Hardy Plant Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM, SURREY 


is the b f Small : 
Petite Ae Heber Alpine and Herbaceous Plant 


Hop MANURE 
WAKELEY’S 


The original and only reliable substitute for 
Stable Manure. Goes farther, gives better 
results, and is clean to handle. 


A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, sent on receipt of post card. 


5 ‘H:S. i aeaW Ie && Beware of Imitations. Genuine only in our 
eed ne etd a Sor: Specialist Marked Bags, containing Guaranteed Analysis. 
h ; sh cat we athents SPECIAL COLLECTIONS Cash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 
OUs™ WIHNOUL SE AUENtON. Delphiniums -  - 24/-, 30/-, and 40/- per doz. 1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 
CHAS. P. KINNELL Michaelmas Daisies - 8/-, 15/-, and 27/-_,, 5 Large, 33/9; 10 Large, 65/-; 20Large,120/- 
er ahead be Phlox Shei eae g/- and 18/-,, Send also for full Catalogue of Garden Requisites 
SSothwark St london Gypsophila Bristol Fairy - 3/6each WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Lip. 
- S.E.1 J Catalogues post free on application 71, BanxsipE, Lonpon, S.E.1 
Unique Collection of For particulars of any forthcoming BATH’S BRITISH ROSES | 
Hardy Border Varieties vacancies on this monthly page, M i 
JAPANESE LILIES BP oe BLOOM BEST 


Water Lilies and Aquatics, most ss 
complete collection in this country. The Advertising Manager, 


Perennials, Alpines & Hardy Ferns. Gardening Illustrated, 
Catalogues free on demand Bouverie House, Fleet St., E.C. 4 
PERRY'S HARDY PLANT 
FARM, Enfield, Middx. 


Complete Catalogue of Roses is now 
ready, and may be had post free on 
application. 


R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH 


Published by BeNN BrorueRs Lrp,, at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. Printed by TH& CHANCERY LANE PRINTING Works. L®tD., 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES > BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


VOL. L.—No. 2597 


Saturday, December 15, 1928 


TWOPENCE 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” ia regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a News- 
paper. The Offices are at Bowverie House, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


ARR’S SURPLUS BULBS—DAFFODILS, 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CHIONODOXAS, SNOW- 

ROPS, CROCUSES, WOOD HYACINTHS, Etc. Bulbs in 
ne condition, at greatly reduced prices. List on application. 


JARR’S SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS for 


Flower borders, Rock Garden, etc. List on application.— 
ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


\OBBIE’S 1929 CATALOGUE AND GUIDE, 


160 pages (including 8 coloured plates), 240 illustrations. 
ree oallreaders. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
hen writing —DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


QATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 


PAMONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
altural notes of the best new and standard varieties will be 
mt post free on application.—_(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD.,, 
he Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


VHRYSANTHEMUMS.—My new 68-page illus- 
J trated catalogue and gnide now ready, including Aquitania, 
‘ellow Majestic, and all the best novelties and older varieties. 
0 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., ete. Finest 
jlections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


B STIO LARCH POLES, posts, fencing rails, 


either round or sawn square; all sizes supplied direct from 
wn plantations; prices defy competition. — Apply JOHN 
LLIS, Marwood, Devon. 


— 


ence BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


‘x HOW TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
he Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. Established 1879. 


JIOLETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 


clumps, 26 varieties, list free NEW AND SCARCE 
\RIETIES : Princess Mary, 18s. dozen; Mrs. Lloyd George, 
eur d’ Alsace (pink), 10s dozen. Doubles: Queen Mary (mauve), 
mproved, Marie Louise, Mrs. J. J. Astor (lilac), 7s. 6d. dozen. 
iy complete guide to Violet Culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLISTONE, 
urmer, Haverhill. Estd. 200 years. 


Common, 24-3 ft. high ; 15s. 100. Oval Leaf, 1-13 ft., 8s. 6d. 

Large specimen bushes of Oval Leaf, grown separately, 3 ft. 

and 2 ft. through, 1s. each. All other sizes, also Quick 
horns. O.W.O., carriage paid on orders of 100.—HODSON’S 
IMITED, Nurseries, Wollaton, Notts. 


= 


DUSSIAN MATS, 7 x 34 ft., 13s. doz. 


| Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 44ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
vas Mats, etc. Lists Free—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
aster Street, Reading. 


: GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 

A PRONS— PpockKET AND BIB, 3s.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O.3. 


DRIVET — English grown, cut back, bushy. 
1. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. _ Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


=a 
QIRDS” BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
? Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
ORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


Ornamental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
salogue 765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
Yood and Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. © Kennel Railing, 769. 
Sultry Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
TON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ATERER’S GARDEN GUIDES.—We issue 


the following beautifully illustrated catalogues full of cul- 
tural notes :—Herbaceous and Alpine Plants ; Guaranteed British 
grown Roses and Fruit Trees; Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Oma- 
mental, flowering and Evergreen Shrubs magnificent in flower, 
foliage, and berry, also hedgemaking and screening shrubs: 
Bulbs for planting and naturalising. We shall be glad to send 
any of these post free. 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks 


UNCAN TUCKER (TOTTENHAM), LTD., 


/ Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, Winter Gardens, 
Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. : 


A Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper.—REUTHE, Keston, Kent, 


EEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 


finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Outting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Tlustrated Catalogue.—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 
HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 
hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 


Stocks. Catalogues free. — FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


PRICE Lists of strong, healthy, well grown 


fruit trees. Apply—HUGH REAM, Tree Grower, Friday- 
bridge, Wisbech. 


HODODENDRONS.—Himalayan and Chinese 

species. Newand rare Hybrids, etc. 60 page illustrated 

catalogue, full of useful information, free.—GILL, Nurserymen, 
Falmouth. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.— 


EARLY FLOWERING, 100 cuttings in 20 varieties, 
3s. 6d,; mid-season ard late, 200 cuttings in 30 varieties, 
6s.; stamp for list 

J. GEORGRH, Great Saling, Braintree. 


VERY GARDENER should breed Rabbits for 
Fur or Wool. They can be fed almost entirely on surplus 
produce and show a fine profit with very little outlay or labour. 
My book, ‘Fur Rabbits for Profit,” sent post free 1s.—E. 
BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps 6s., free; 


6 Dryas octopetala, 4s.; 6 Orchis O’Kellyi, 7s. ; 6 Osmunda 
regalis, 4s.—O’ KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


RPsvrIEUL ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey 
also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries.— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE !1! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. —GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


Oho ih. Bal ous ald ETC 


YUTTON’S CATALOGUE 
h Of Vegetable and Flower Seeds is now ready. 
All garden lovers, if not 
on our regular Mailing List, 
should write at once for a copy 
Profusely illustrated in half-tone and colour and contains a 
complete list of the best varieties of Flowers, Vegetables, etc. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


WOOD, 


. 4, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 1, 
and at Scarborough. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 
Formal and Rose 
Gardens, etc. 
Advisory Visits, 
Plans. 


JUNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES. We are 


now booking orders for Strawberry Plants, and shall be 
pleased to send our Catalogue by return. 


UNYARD’S GOOSEBERRIES. We have a 


good stock of bushes and trained trees of all the best 
Gooseberries, and will be pleased to send Catalogue of these by 
return.— GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE now 
ready, containing list of 630 varieties including latest 
Novelties.—J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 


for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 
THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 


hampton. 

| () () () () WALLFLOWERS, dwarf, bushy, 
9 transplanted plants, B. Red, G. Yellow, 

Eastern Queen, Ruby Queen, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, White Gem, 

Purple, Vesuvius, Primrose-Dame,' Tom Thumb, and Mixed, 

50 2s. 6d., 100 4s. 6d.; 200 8s. 6d., 500 21s., all free -SLOCOMBE 

LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


| () () () () () EVERGREEN PRIVET, just the 
9 thing for making a hedge quickly, well- 
igh,,50-3s., 100 5s. 6d., 500 22s. 6d., 

above. ° 


1 patie FOR EVER positively by only once 
ing, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried ‘iar tgbbite, 8, PEQSVESSTERS, Kilsby, Rugby. 


H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 


VE su paid Bi cf AA Stree. Trade terms from— 


LUG. TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 
U 


LEAVER, 
SELECTED For ROCKERIES & WALLS. 
Buy direct.from the Quarries. 
GREY JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS. 
: ; Quarries : aa 
LIMESTONE ard Gi To gens 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—‘ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 

gall, cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins. 4s., post free ; 14 lb. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free—Full particulars from_W. 
CARSON & § ONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 


11 


FERTILIZERS, eRe RES &c. 


({ARDEN LIME ( (Caustic), 4s. 6d. cwt., carr. 


paid. Special rates large quantities. “_ LONGDOWN 
on WORKS, Dept. G., Epsom. Telephone: 740. 


URE POULTRY MANURE, hier 35. a we 
f.o.r.—R. H. POCKLINGTON, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PuNest SEA SAND for Bowling Bice and 
Lawns. 10s. per ton, f.o.r. aac ~BOROUGH 


SURVEYOR, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 


AMPS AND 
_4 HOUSES, 
DRAPER, 


Blackburn. 


HEATERS FOR GREEN- 
also Garden Requisites of all kinds. —G.L, 
Garden Requisites Warehouse, Audley Range, 


PLANTS, &c. 


ICHAELMAS DAISIES tone 3d. all ae new 


M varieties stocked. Campanula Te oon Beauty, 9d. Send for 
ens —APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough. 


ARDY HE ATHS, Evergreen wo Denene 


Flowering Shrubs, — ete. —SYDNEY SMITH, Tansley 
Old Nurseries, near Matlock, Derbyshire. 


WANTED 


\ ANTED.—Good, sound, English Horseradish, 
—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Osford. 


pee VACANT 


ARN MONEY. AT HOME. rae can earn 


money at home in whole or spare time writing Show Cards 
for us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple 
method, and furnish the Outfit free. We supply both men and 
women with steady work at home, no matter where you live, and 
pay you cash for all work completed each week, under our legal 
guarantee. Full particulars and booklet free. Write at once or 
call_SHOW CARD SERVICE, Hitchin. 


TENDERS 


ME TR OPOLITAN BOROUG H OF ISLINGTC yN 


OLD YORK-STONE PAVING 


ee are invited for the purchase of about 

300 tons of OIL.D YORK-STONE PAVING, stored at the 
Council's Depot, Sebbon Street, N. 1. 

Form of Tender may be had on application to the Borough 
Engineer at the Municipal Buildings. 

Sealed tenders for the whole of the stones, or for a smaller 
tonnage, enclosed in the envelope provided must be received by 
the undersigned not later than 4 p.m. on Tuesday, Ist 
January, 1929. 

The Council do not undertake to accept the highest or any 
Tender. 

By Order, 
Cc. G. E. FLETCHER, 
Municipal Buildings, Town Clerk. 


Upper Street, N. 1, 
8th December, 1928 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


If you do not see what you want 
advertised in this issue, please 
write the Editor, - - = - 


We want to assist you! 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
HEDGE PLANTS 


We have a Choice and most Complete Selection of 
HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND ROSES 
Stout flowering Plants, 

Lists Free. 


J. SCOTT & CO., ROYAL NURSERIES, 


MERRIOTT, SOM. 


NEW COLD MEDAL ROSE TREES 


TEA and H. TEA 


The following SPLENDIO SET OF TREES, Budded on 
Briar, and guaranteed to give sat'sfaction. 
10/- a doz. 5/9 per 4 doz, Carriage Paid. 


Nar Co'our 
Charlies “p, Kilham be Orange Red 
Arthur Cook .. Ee F . Deep Crimson 
Betty Uprichard .. Salmon Pink 
Lady Margaret Stewart Orange and Yellow 
Mapel Moise .. 


Deep Yellow 
vaee J. _ Harrison . Deep Red 


y Ma 3 : “Pink and Amber 
Snot Silk | Lovely shade of Shot Silk 
Abo. Pure White 


sertha Turner Salmon Peach 
Mrs A. K Barraclough Soft Pmk 
Bedford Crimson .. : ..Crimson Scarlet 


These Trees are English Osan on our own Grounds. 


D. HARRISON & SON, Rose Growers 
Handley Road. Aylestone Park, LEICESTER 


FOGWILLS isné-rop 
BROAD BEANS 


Ten Beans in a Pod 


WONDERFUL FREE GIFTS 

Now iS THE TIME TO SOW FOGWILLS WON. 

DER LONG POD. Thel.ONGEST, most PROLIFIC 
and FINEST FLAVOURED BROAD BEAN in the World. 
Nothing like it. Nothing just as good—PERFEOTION. 1/4 
per pint carriage paid. Send now; every customer 
will receive three FREE GIFTS as follows: i/- packet (2,000 
seeds) FOGWILLS FAMOUS GIANT EXHIBITION 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, largest, most magnificent solid 
sprouts in cultivation, and FREE, a 6d. packet (1 000 seeds) 
FOGWILLS PRIDE OF THE VALLEY PARSNIPS 
grown over 50 inches Jong, and FREE, one packet (100 seeds), 
FOGWILLS GIANT RAINBOW SWEET PEAS, 
large waved flowers in over 25 shades. Send only 1/4 for 
this wonderful FREE OFFER and become one of our 
THOUSANDS of satisfied customers. Fogwills ‘‘Best- 
Result ’’ Seeds need only a Trial. 
Fogwills Beautiful Illustrated Gatalogue of ‘* Best- 
Result ”’ Seeds and Guide to Garden Success for Season 

1929, Now Ready, Post Free. 


FOGWILLS Seed House, CUILDFORD 


Established 70 years. Awarded 9 Gold Medals 


WONDER 


December 15, 1928 


Once a fortnight 


ay advantage of a “ house’ 

absolutely clean of every sigi 
of pest can hardly be over-es 
timated. Why not make a fort 
nightly routine of fumigating witl 
XLALL? Simple—safe—certain 
Of all nurserymen, seedsmen, an 

florists. 


XL ALL 
FUMIGATING COMPOUND 


(Liquid or Cake) 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E, 


PPP PLPPPD PPB PPD PARP 
R.563, 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to ény size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 

LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 
36 eater yeni in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. : 


CLAY'S 


7 lbs., 3/6; 


CLAY & SON, 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

14 Ibs., 6/~5 28 lbs, 10/—5 56 lbs., 18/5 112 lbs., 52/~. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


ovAky 
on LONDON gy 


Y 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Or, if unable to 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM | 


Two Lines (average fourteen words) Two Shillings; every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. 


For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
The above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. 


December 15, 1928 , GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
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ROSE - TREES fi%:,°su,¢ | VAPORITE S332] | The DOWNER LUPINS 


; = Of all Seedsmen 
in the Midlands. | STRAWSON CHEMICAL OO., LTD., 79, Queen 


FRUIT TREES Catalogue p os t Victoria Btreet, London, B.C, (Polyphyllus) 
= free én applica- The old World’s dower 
Hen > also list of The new World’s flower 
erbaceous and } 
SH RUBS, etc. Alpine Plants. aster, barr’s pink, the finest deep pink Apply pops insie 
so ergata seed re oe sturdy habit, 18/- doz. mixed colours 
amazingly ree, rilliant colour, 3. strong ? 
H. MERRYWEATHER SON plants for 2/6, 6 for 5/-, carriage and packing ° 
Derr. C & s, Ltd., free for cash with order, Clarence elliott. Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
7 Us limited, six hills nursery, stevenage, herts. ° 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Chichester 


——— 
ee 


Grow your LILIUMS from Seed 


CO MON Ss G Li. Rewales i.) s. jan yOtmeeds, 15 W190 sadist 16 
M SEN. E IFTS L. Auratum.. i : 250 seeds, 2/6 cS a 
L. Columbianum ..) 50 seeds, 1/- 80 seeds, 1/6 
- Giganteum fed! 160 seeds, 2/6 


BA SK E TS P e k H A M PE RS L. Lie dite Dalmaticum Catanit, 36 seeds, 1/6; 


WICKER CHAIRS, TABLES | | 2Bizreritszermesenum. 2 sts 151m 
9 L. Sargentize, 20 seeds, 1/6; 40 seeds, 2/6, 100 seeds, 5/- 


; Only hand-picked, plump seed re. inc 
of Best Essex Grown Willow thus ensuring a hich germination.” 


Orders of 2/6 and upwards post free. 


Write for Catalogue to:— Our Lilium Catalogue and Cultural Guide post free to all 
bond flde enquirers, 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, BONE & CO., 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX | 172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


VEGETABLE HAMPER (in white) 
22 ins, x 16 ins. x 15 ins., 22/- each 


a ES a a an oe Ls 
W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 


ESTD. 1889. 
Makers of— 
CONSERVATORIES 
bLANT HOUSES 
GARDEN tRAMES 
GARDEN LIGHTS 
se| POTLING SHEDS 
GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 
OFFICES 
M1SsiOn HALLS 
S!tABLES 
RECREATION ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEErING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHE. TERS 
SUMMER HOUS+S 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 

Oatalogue Post Free. 
W.&A EOCELL, Ltd. 

17, Radstock, 

Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


ACCEPTABLE XMAS GIFTS 


Choice Alpine Plants for the 
ROCK GARDEN, STONE TROUGHS, or ALPINE HOUSE 


‘Ethionema Warley Hybrid, 94.; Aithionema jucundum, 1/-; Aquilegia alpina (true), 1/6; Aquilegia discolor, 1/-: 
Aquilegia glandulosa, i/-; Asperula suberosa, 1/-; Campanula Allionii, 1: Camp. Waldsteiniana, 9@.; Dianthus alpinus, 

a. ; D. microlepis rumelicus, 1/-; D. neglectus, 9d. ; Erodium chamzdrioides rosea, 1/-; Gentiana verna, 1/- ; Draba imbricata, 
1/-; Lithospermum Heavenly Blue, 9@ ; Morisia hypogeea, 9d. ; Primula glaucescens, 9@.; P. minima, 1/-; P. cenensis, 1/-; 
P, viscosa, 9a.; P. Winteri, ex. large plants in bud, 7/6; Ramondia pyrenaica, 9@.; Saxitraga burseriana, Brook 
side (A.M. 1928), 1/6; S. b. crenata, 1/-; S. b. sulphurea, 1/-; S. b. tridentina, 1/-; Saxifraga Faldonside, 2 -; 
Irvingi, L/-; Kestoniensis, 1 -; Paulin, 1/-; Petraschii, 1/-; Edith, 2/6; Kellereri, 1/6 ; Montenegrina, 2/6; Stuartii, 1/3: 

Soldanella alpina, 9d.; S. pusilla alba, 1/6; Statice bellidifolia, 2/-. 


Orders value 10/- and upwards carriage paid for cash. 


Collections selected by us from the above and many other varieties for ROCK GARDENS, STONE TROUGHS 
ALPINE HOUSE, 10/-, 20/-, 40/-, liberal value. 


When ordering collections please say if amy of the higher-priced plants are to be included and mention any plants noted 
above that may be desired. Catalogues post sree. 


| TUCKERS (Oxford) LTD., Brookside Nurseries, HEADINGTON, OXFORD 


Ue ey, 


\ The Perfect Surface 


) for 


7 Carriage Drives ;& Pathways 


1S 


WISINSAGIKWANAASIANA 


_GRAVELITE i 


SQW AINVAWEISLRWAIVAN ZAIN 
(Regd. Trade Mark) 
NO MUD 


IPAS 


[= \SAN/ a 


Ww 


\) 
PSIwACKMAN Ds 
Flowering Shrubs % 


Each Each Each 


Ress 


Day 


NO WEEDING 


a 


NO ROLLING 


Althzea ... an ... 3/- — Cytisus praecox -- 2/6 Magnolia Soulangeana... 7/6 
| Arbutus... ..., ... 4/-  Exocharda grandiflora. 2/- Pee aStelintausveate? /6 NO SCOURING 
Berberis pele aS Ag rere des, ... 1/3 Prunus triloba ... An SHE under stormwater 
” polyantha ... amamelis arborea ... 10/6 Rhus. cotinus folius pur- 
; oe poe * ue a Mollis ... 10/6 __pureus Pe ors In factan ADAMANT SURFACE 
uddleia magnifica... ypericum patulum Spireea Antony Waterer 1/3 . : 
|: 9 Pink Pearl ... 2/6 Henryi ie seme G »  Multiflora arguta 1/6 with the pleasing ae 
Choisya ternata ™o/6)* LCaurdstinus = ... ie. 3/6 ,», confusa... ead US: general appearance o 
Cotoneaster horizontalis 2/6 Lilac Mme. Lemoine... 3/6 Tamarix hispida zstivalis 1/3 \ PERFECT GRAVEL. 
| Cytisus Andreanus ... 2/6 » Souvenir de Louis Viburnum Carlesii  ... 3/6 
| », DorothyWalpole 5/- Spath ao6 foo, ate e plicatum ... 2/6 Supplied arid laid by 


200 Acres of Stock include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Herbaceous, Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - SURREY 


CHITTENDEN & SIMMONS, 


ETD: 
Bank Buildings, MAIDSTONE, Kent. 


SWAPS RSD AEG 


CS QVWA AIEEE ERSSEIEWARRETA REALE 
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56 lbs. lewt. 
Basic Slag, 32% 4/3 7/6 
Bone Meal 8/3 15/- 


FINEST SURREY LAWN MOWERS 


We are manufacturers of Spiral and Bottom Kainit 14/169 = 3/9 7). 
, Blades for Lawn Mowers in all Sizes and Styles. Best Carb oe 10/7 . 3/9 7) 
quality. Agents for the best firms. Kindly ask for Price ar aa TIMCy oss 44 3 ef: 
List and particulars. Hop Manure ... a 


All carriage paid. 
THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL 
co., LTD. HECKMONDWIKE 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


JOH. PETER IBACH, 
REMSCHEID-HASTEN - - = GERMANY 
ne 


BRITAINS.- BEST - BOILERS 


HEATING APPARATUS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS-ANY PIPE ARRANGEMENT 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST, POST FREE , 
= ‘ zZ . Far’ Greenhouses. Gargge 
zy = Fe = : 
aha Da bss Ne ra) r4 
i h 4 = aq } <q 
St ’ 1 iB 4 i o Ai seems 
: e a 3 ‘ a ie 3 eS as 
Greenhouses from Poultry Houses from Huts from 5 ey as (=) 1 SK 
#5 0 0 21 12 6 £3 2 6 Ww aaNet ere ae TN We r Bacas 
: : rE iL 12 Hours Boiler Wembley Boiler ‘Stave ABC. Boiler Botanic -Boiler 
Bungalews, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Pouliry A pplianses 12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD, 258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE. ROAD, 
af every description. od CENTRALAv0 DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, . “-. VICTORIA. STATION, -S:W.1. 


T.BATH & OO.,Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


The LOUCHBORGUCH BOILER 
Gver 40,000 In use 


Sonny's TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


The Pure Article forall TREE PESTS,- FUNGUS, BIG BUD, etc. 
ipt 1/6, 1qt 2/6, igal4-, 1gal 7/6, 2gal 14/6, Sgal 32/6, 10gal §7/6 

’ Free Drums. Sold by. Seedsmen. Ask for Leaflet. 
CORRY. & CO. LTD:, SHAD THAMES,- LONDON, - S.E.1. 


TESTED AND PROVED THE BEST WINTER SPRAY 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans @ | PASS JT ON 
iramiadnenck, ——<—$<— —— ——_—__—_— 
ay Detar k : Should there be some article 
Bu ’ Ptiospetrcrdpedening or note in this issue which 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 
Tasy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


b= Prices of Boller and Complete Apparatus 
free on application, 


ANE 
FAMOUS 


GARDET State quantity 0) each would be of special interest to 


cdl size required, and have 3 : 1 
TS! Carriage Paid quote- any gardening friends, we will 
HE: tion, or write for Illus- 


: trated Price List. gladly send a specimen copy to 
= Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. § addresses suggested, on receipt 
The Potteries ; of a post card. Attention will be 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHA drawn to the particular article. 


iz 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LGUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire — 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


GARDENS and DESIGN 


JaG. SHEPHERD#and Ge AS EEEICOR 63s, net 


With the aid of over one hundred beautiful drawings and photographs of famous gardens, old and 
new, explains the problems of garden design and the influence of such different factors as climate, 
soil, landscape, and history. 


‘All who love a garden might read these pages and ponder them.’’—Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


‘A very thoughtful and stimulating work.’’—Liverpool Post. | 


[ITALIAN GARDENS of the RENAISSANCE 


J. C. SHEPHERD and G. A. JELLICOE 5 guineas net. 


Provides unfailing delight and assistance to all who are interested in the planning of gardens, and in’ i 
the wonderful gardens of Italy. 


_ ‘‘Many magnificent examples of Italian palaces and villas and their gardens are admirably described and illustrate 
this handsome book.’’—Morning Post. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
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write to— 


|The JERSEY NURSERIES 
(Late LE CORNU) 


QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


The Oldest Nursery in the Channel Islands. 


GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 


New Cardinal Flower 
“Lobelia The Bishop” 


(Award of Merit, R.H.S.) 


A remarkably vigorous plant, growing 44 to 5 ft, high 
stout stems supporting magniticent spikes of large 
flowers of a glistening vermilion scarlet colour. The 
main spikes have flowers for 12 to 15 inches of their 
length open at a time, and when these are almost 
finished, from each stem a sheaf of lateral spikes 
is produced maintaining a display for 8 to 10 weeks. 


Strong plants in Spring, 1929 
5’= each 55/- per dozen 


T. SMITH, 


Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY 


LAST 7 DAYS of SALE 


50 Acres of Fruit Trees, Bushes, Roses, 
Plants, etc. Must be cleared. 


| Owlng to the enormous quantity of 

grand Yrees, Bushes, etc., we have to 

offer, we will continue our Sate for a 
further 7 days. 


STANDARD Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Damsons, 
| any names you wish, 2/- each, to fruit next year. 
Bush Applies, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Damsons, any 
names you wish, 1/3 each, te fruit next year. 


-ROSES—LOVELY ROSES 


BUSH ROSES. Crimson Emblem, Druschki. Golden 
Ophelia, H. Dickson, Testout, Shot Silk, Chatenay, 
‘America, Madame Herriot, Old Gold, Sensation, Sun- 
‘burst, or any names you wish, 5/6 dozen, 3/=half dozen. 
“STANDARD ROSES of all above sorts and 100 other 
“names, 1/6 each. CLIMBING ROSES, American Pillar, 
Crimson Rambler, Goldfinch, Hiawatha, White 
Dorothy, Pink Pearl, Shower of Gold, Doubie Crimson, 
' Paui’s Scarlet,and many other sorts, 5/6 doz., 3/- half doz. 
; 12 cholce dcuble mixed Carnations 
GIVEN FREE. with all Rose orders of 5/6 & over 
| BULBS 2 Hyacinths, 6d.; 18 Tulips nee 6d..; 24 Iris 
bi * (mxd.),6d. ;12 Anemones, St. Brigid (mxd.), 6d. ; 12 
Gladiolus (mxd.), 1/-;12 Begonias (mxd.),1/-; 25 Narciss. (mxd), 
Gd. ; 25 Daffs. (mxd.), 6d. ; 25 [xias (mxd.), 6d. ; 12 Ranunculus 
‘(mxd.), 6d. ; 25 Crocus (mxd.), 6d. ; 25 Snowdrops, 6d. 
i's CINTHS (special), mixed colours, 
| GIANT HYA large bulbs, 6 for 2/6. 
LANTS 12 Giant Pansies (mixed), 6d.; 12 Carnations 
- (double, mixed), 6d.; 12 Sweet Williams 


6 Grand sorts 2/6 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, ® 90," 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS, § ™=<% sons. 3. 


(Dilacs, 9d. each; Laburnums, 1/-; Poplars, 1/-; Limes, 1/-; 
i eech Trees, 1/-; Flowering Currants, 1/-; Flowering 
‘Almonds, 1/-; Spruce Firs, 1/-; Mountain Ash, 1/-; Peach 
Trees, 2/6; Apricots, 2/6; Green Privet. 3 feet, 1/9 
Z,; Raspberries, 1/6 doz.; Red or Black Currants, 3/- doz. ; 
'Gooseberries, 3'- doz. ; Loganberries, 1/- each. 


TO/- FRUIT TREE COLLECTION 10/- 


PPLE, Cooking ; 1 APPLE, Dessert ; 1 PLUM, Victoria; 
(ET PLUM, Monarch; 1 PEAR, William; 1 PEAR, Comice ; 
| CHERRY, Blackheart; 1 CHERRY, Whiteheart; 6 
Hi GOOSEBERRIES ; 12 RASPBERRIES. 
er GIVEN FREE —6 Giant Black Currants. 

'The whole lot of strong trees to fruit next season. Well 
=. packed. Carriage Paid. 10/-. 
lv WELL PACKED AND ALL ORDERS CARRIACE PAID 


~ LION NURSERIES 
aa HEATH ts tt ta KENT 


| 


i 
4 

| 

| 

i : 


id 


For our latest Offers and Catalogue 
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EXECS [Michaelmas Daisies 


7 Write fee Caidisgien oe 
PROTHEROE & 
For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


ee, | 
~ HORTICULTURAL SALES - 
| era Creeeiet one ie ERI ORY ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
67, 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. Phone-Gty 3856 


AEE: ECEME EI! 


and prices are much reduced 
We have taken delivery of a large quantity of 
FIRST GRADE MATS 
Size 9 ft. by 4 ft. 6 ins. 
a) 20 


Size 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 ins. 
mn 15/. on 


Per doz. : - 
Bale of 60 id £3 10s. £4 10s. 
2 Bales of 60 ... £6 10s. re Bad £8 10s. 
Larger quantities pro rata. Cash with order. Carriage paid. 


GODDARD & WARREN, 24, East Street, Walworth, 
__’Phone: RopDNEY 3318. » ; t ie _LONDON, S.E. 17 


WINDER’S Se. 
ceown” ROSES 


The following Roses sent carriage paid and packing free 
for cash with order :— 


12 Bush for 10/6 6 Bush for 6/- 
6 Standards for 15/6 3 Standards for 8/6 


Betty Uprichard | Golden Emblem 


Shot Silk Independence Day 
Earl Haig Mrs. H. Morse 
Daily Mail Lady Hillingdon 


Etoile de Hollande Los Angeles 
Gen. McArthur Miss Willmott 


Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Catalogue Sent Post Free 


THE NURSERIES, Lingwood, Nr. Norwich 


cry i 
EFFECTIVE & 
ECONOMICAL 


WRITE for LIST. 


N 
THOS.W.ROBINSON Lo. 


DENNIS PARK STOURBRIDGE 


“| THOS wags 
OEpnS pons 
SToOunBainGe 


CULTIVATUM 
_ APPARATUS ag 


Supplied with various arrangements 
of pipes for houses of any size. 
Write for copy of Catalogue. 


JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD. 
PREMIER WORKS, STOURBRIDGE 


) The Best Felt for LIGHT ROOFS 
12 yds. by | yd. 5/Se 


From all Ironmongers, or— 
F. MONEILL & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London 


EXUTTTTUTITITITITITT TTT Te arreeearnrrnriniiiiierrerereere te 
AUATUTTDUAU CUCU CUCU EATS TUE TE TEAC TET TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT adit in iantinittuanndanntanitinny 


“wepaL HORSE SHOE BOILER 


MEDAL 


The economical Boiler for the Small Greenhouse 
Easy to fit and stoke 


! 


& es SST 
Proved and appreciated hy Amateur and 
Professional Gardeners everywhere 


MADE IN FIVE. SIZES 
Booklet C, “ Making the most of your Greenhouse,” 
and List, post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 83°°s0urHwark 


Ee 


Te 
EEOC COO OOOO OAT 
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Knap Hill Nursery Rhododendron Avenue has 
won the admiration of gardeners for generations. 


HARDY 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and REATHS 
in well rooted clean condition 
GOLDEN YEWS 
CEDRUS ATLANTICA GLAUCA 


For GARDEN 
and LAWN 


AUREA 
EVERGREENS 


in large sizes safe to move 


LIMES, MAPLES, CHESTNUTS, 
POPLARS, Etc. 


DEUTZIAS, VIBURNUMS 
PYRUS in varieties 


ALMONDS, THORNS, Ete. 


Inspection invited 


”” 


Get the best out of your Gar- 
den by sowing our “Pedigree 
Quality” Seeds, acknowledged 
to be the best in the world. 
Any slight additional cost in 
outlay will be amply repaid by 
better results. 

If you are not on our regular 
Mailing List, send your name 
and address now that a free 
copy of 


SUTTONS GARDEN SEED 


ANTHONY WATERER 


Knap Hill Nursery 


CATALOGUE FOR 1929 
may be posted to you. 


SUTTON & SONS, 


Woking, Surrey 


(The only address.) 


The King's Seedsmen, READING 


Sutton’s Large- 
flowered Nemesia 
PEMBERTON'S ROSES 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, Bedding 
Show, Pots, &c. Raiser of new pedigree 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Roses. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 


CONNOISSEURS 


Grow Their Own Fruit 


The R.H.S. 
GARDENER'S 


DIARY “FOR@ 222 


Clean Trees mean 
Clean Fruit 


The best time to attack a pest is in its 
egg or ova stage; it is then stationary 
and more ‘‘get at-able,’” and a higher 
concentration of wash can be used 
without harming the tree. 


No garden is too small for a few Cordon 

APPLES: or PEARS, and no fruit is so 

well flavoured as that which is grown and 
properly ripened at home. 


Abolene is the ideal dormant tree 
wash. It clears away moss and lichen 
and destroys Insects’ Eggs. In recent 
trials trees sprayed with Abolene pro- 
duced the heaviest crop of Apples. 


Pint, 1/6; Qt. 2/6; 4-Gall. 4/6 
G 6. 


Send for our descriptive Catalogue G.I. 1, 

which contains a select List of the best 

varieties and also special Lists of Cordons 
and extra size fruiting bushes. 


This Catalogue also contains a List of the 


; ; choicest ROSES, of which we offer large 
It contains a mass of invaluable inform- stocks. 


c i c 4 k J ai | d S 

Ape and Mie. ly reminders of seasonable Catalogue G.I. 2 describes many ORNA- 
work to be done. A really valuable book MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
CLIMBERS. 


Catalogue G.I 3 is an interesting and 
instructive list of ALPINES and HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


Flower Growing ts Pleasant and Profitable 


OF ALL STATIONERS 


Write for full particulars. Abol Ltd., 
Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Abolene 


The Leading British 
Tar Oil Winter Wash 


to all gardeners, amateur or professional. 


AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Published by 


Charles Letts .€& 


in conjunction with 


The Royal Horticultural Society 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 
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Prepaid Annual Subsoription 
to any part of the World, 13/, 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden’? 


Amaryllis Belladonna in Essex ,, 795 


Comfrey, seed of Prickly .., 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


APPLE CALVILLE BLANCHE AT Cucumber houses, ventilating .., fe ee HELLEBORRG a Rio tat ae stone ee: 
WYNYARD PARK .......... 795 December note on the Pastsummer,a,., 795 Labels, zinc... “7” 708 Rhubarb foteine gee 
Apple May Queen ... Poel oe see - 795 Dielytras oF soe sh, os 794 Lily pond unsatisfactory ... 805 Rock gardens at Chelsea Show -” 7 é 
ampanulas, the smaller ... ». 800 EDRAIANTHUS PUMILIO ". 8or MUSK MALLOW % 800 Rose Mabel Morse *; 3c 
Chrysanthemums, decorative ... iy8 SOL Flowers for cutting fn ss. 805  Nerine undulata fe 799 + Royal Horticultural Society bo 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EXHI- Fruit marketing reform Poh ss. 803 Odontospermum maritimum .” 798 Sweet Peas 7 3 
BITION, TWENTY-FIVE JAPAN- Fruit trees, top-dressing ... Pe $57 80d! Plants fora north bank ... 805 Tomatoes in the open air .. bo, 
eee omums,*Singizy | 797~«=« FRUIT TREES, WINTER WasH: Plants, hardy Australian 227 MT hee a 
Chrysanthemums, ‘‘ Single seat | lage 700 ALE 10) 5 mPa cea +» +. 805 Plants wanted Pee Ree 805 VALERIAN FOR OLD WALLS AND 
Colour chart, a standard .,,, sa 794 Gaillardias ,,, re Ee yi 805 Primroses in December .,,. oe 790) BANKS, THE BEAUTY OF 2560799 
Legends and associations of Christmas Roses and Lent Lilies 
UCH has been written about these Culpepper, too, tells us that “ the roots are_ she tells him ‘‘ the Rose I gave you was an 


interesting plants both in the gardening 

papers and in literature in general. 
This is not surprising when one realises that 
the Christmas Rose proper was introduced 
into this country as long ago as 1596, and 
that there are at least two legends which 
must be very much older still. 

The first of these tells how the Christmas 
Rose grew in the Garden of Eden, and how, 
when Adam and Eve were expelled from 
Paradise, they were allowed to take the 
*“ Rose of Love ”’ with them into the waste 
without. The other 
legend is of a little 
peasant -maid who 
was found weeping 
by the Angel Gabriel, 
when the Kings were 
making their offer- 
‘ings on that first 
Christmas morning. 
On being asked the 
reason for her sorrow 
she replied that she 
had no gift for the 
baby Jesus. The 
angel thereupon — 
pointed to the Christ- 
‘mas Roses _ peeping 
through the ground 
and bade her pluck 
these and take them 
to the infant Saviour. 
® Though no. evi- 
@ence can be ad- 
duced to account for 
the Christmas Rose 
being found in 
Palestine or Mesopo- 
tamia, these legends 
tend to show from 
what ancient origins 


very effectual against all melancholy 
diseases,’’ and Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’”’ has the following lines :— 


‘“ Borage and Hellebore fill two scenes, 
Sovereign plants to purge the veins 
Of Melancholy and cheer the heart 
Of those black fumes which make it 
smart.”’ 


Both Parkinson and Culpepper give a 
curious use of the Black Hellebore, ‘a piece 


emblem of my heart,.’’ 

Of Hellebores we have but two native to 
this country. H. viridis called Bear’s-foot, a 
name used by Culpepper, and H. foetidus, or 
Setter-wort. This latter is quite a handsome 
plant, often met with in the wild garden. 
It would be interesting to know how these 
plants gained their English names. 

The other Hellebores divide naturally into 
two classes, Helleborus niger, the Black 
Hellebore, or Christmas Rose, and its many 
varieties, which flower in the late Autumn 
or early in the new 


Vi Crab ive, e200 Cosme ble 
orientalis, or the 
Lent Lily, with its 
varieties and  sub- 


species, which flower 
in the spring of the 
year. The type plant, 
H. niger, has small, 
pure white flowers 
on very short stems, 
and on this account 
has been superseded 
in commerce by the 
Bath and Manchester 
Christmas Roses 
from the places 
where they are ex- 
tensively cultivated. 
The Bath variety, 
H. n. major, is very 
free-flowering and 
has larger flowers 
than in the type. 
The Manchester or 
Brockhurst — Christ- 
mas Rosé has flowers 
that are rather flatter 
than. a- third form, 
which is much 


the Hellebores = grown for the Christ- 
Sprang. mas trade. This is 
_ There are plenty Lent Lilies under Apple trees H. n. juvenis, the St. 
of references to them All Hellebores’ enjoy partial shade, and cannot endure a fierce sun Brigids | Christmas 
in the ancient Rose, which has 
Writings. Pliny, for cup-shaped flowers on 


instance, refers to the Black Hellebore. He 
Seems to have been much impressed by its 
onus nature, and refers to its use in 
imeantations. The name Hellebore, in fact, 
S derived from ‘‘helim,’? to kill, and 
bora,’’ food. Spencer plants Hellebores in 
> garden of Proserpine among the other 
isonous and deadly herbs. 

Cowley and Gerard both refer to the 
medicinal properties of the plant in cases of 
melancholia :— 

‘1 do compose the mind’s distracted frame, 


: gift the gods and I alone can claim.” 
. & 


of the roote being drawne through a_ hole 
made in the eare of a beast troubled with 
cough, or having taken any poisonous thing, 
cureth it, if it be taken out the next day at 
the same houre.”’ 


Coming to much more recent. writers, 
Anne Bronté, in ‘‘ The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall,’ has a long passage at the end of the 
book. in which Helen plucks a Christmas 
Rose and gives it to her lover, Gilbert, with 
the words: *‘ This Rose is not so fragrant as 
the summer flower, but it has stood through 
hardships none of them could bear.’’ -Later 


pale green stems. There is a much more 
robust variety very commonly met with in 
cottage gardens in South-West England. This 
is H. n. altifolius, or maximus, the flowers 
of which, however, are not pure white, 
and for this reason, in my _ opinion, 
are not. nearly so. pretty as those of 
the. true Christmas Rose. It comes into 
flower considerably. earlier, often in October. 
The tall stems,. which bear several blooms, 
are mottled with purple. H. n. Riverstoni 
was raised at -Riverston, Tipperary, by cross- 
ing the-last variety with juvenis. The flower- 


4 
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Helleborus Black Knight 
A dark form of the Levant Hellebore 


stems are Apple-green, and_ those of the 
leaves are flecked with red. 

A Scotch variety, variously called H. n. 
angustifolius minor, or Scoticus, resembles 
but is smaller. The name given 
grown for market pur- 
poses in France. and Belgium is Mme. 
Fourcade. Lastly there is a. clear rose- 
coloured Christmas Rose which goes by the 
name of ‘ Apple Blossom.’’ This is H. n. 
rubra. 

The type plant of the Lenten Lilies comes 
from Mount Olympus and other mountains in 
Greece and Syria. It is a tall plant with 
greenish-white flowers on stems some 18 
inches to 2 feet in height. 

The Levant Hellebore (H. olympicus) is a 
variety very similar in appearance to the type 
and is the parent of the countless garden 
forms. Of these I might recall Black 
Knight. It has almost black flowers. 

H. colchicus, or caucasicus, is a_sub- 
species of H. orientalis, from Asia Minor, 
with reddish flowers which are produced from 
January to March. Two varieties of this 
plant may be referred to: H. abchasicus, with 
nodding deep ruby-crimson flowers, from the 
Caucasus, and H. guttatus from the same 
locality. This latter closely resembles H. 
olympicus, but the petals are delicately 
flecked with purple towards the centre. 

Rather an interesting Hellebore with deep 
dull purple flowers outside and greenish-purple 
within is a native of Hungary. This is H. 
atro-rubens. Though the above by no means 
exhausts the long list of varieties of Christ- 
mas Roses and Lenten Lilies, it gives the 
best of them. All enjoy partial shade and 
cannot endure a fierce sun. Many are easily 
raised from seed, but this requires some 
patience as they take four years to mature 
before they bloom. 

Hellebores are rather greedy and require a 
good mulch after they have flowered. There 
appears to be some difference of opinion as 
to the best time to divide up the plants and 
transplant them, but July appears to be 
favoured by many ‘gardeners, 

EDWARD CAHEN. 


altifolius, 
to a variety largely 


Dielytras 


These are excellent plants for the cool con- 
servatory and quite one of the easiest hardy 
plants to bring along into flower. Should no 
roots have been secured and potted up, a 
batch may be lifted at any time during a 
mild spell and will give excellent results 
brought along in a moderate temperature, 


ee 
— 


Christmas Roses shown by Mr. Scrase Dickins at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society 


This is Helleborus niger altifolius or maximus, a long-stemmed variety 
with beautiful round white flowers 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor 1s 


not responsible 


A standard colour chart 

OUR paragraph on “ Colour descrip- 
tion,’? under ‘‘ Notes of the Week,”’ 
December 1st, page 762, draws attention 
once more to the need for a standard colour 
chart, and it is somewhat depressing to know 
that Germany, through Mr. Benary, gives 

us a lead where we ought to be leaders. 
His chart of 728 tints given away free with 


The greenhouse Winter Sweet (Acocan- 
thera spectabilis, syn. Toxicophlicea 
spectabilis) 


A sweet and powerfully scented shrub from 
South Africa. Flowers white. Shown at the 
last R.H.S. meeting by Stuart Low and Co. 


for the views 


expressed by correspondents 


his catalogue must be invaluable to his cus- 
tomers. As the majority of the plants listed 
have the colour chart reference placed against 
them, the creation of a definite colour scheme 
becomes a simple matter, as by referring to 
the chart the exact tints of the flowers re- 
quired are shown and may be obtained. 

How different is the procedure in this coun- 
try, where ordering plants for such a purpose 
amounts almost to a gamble. A catalogue 
description says orange and one gets lemon, 
crimson and one gets red suffused with blue, 
blue and one gets purple, and so on. Not 
every time, I admit, but far’ too frequent to 
be pleasant. 

I would be the last to accuse our nursery- 
men of deliberate misrepresentation. The 
source of the trouble is the indiscriminate use 
of many colour terms for the same tint. 
This can be proved by a comparison of certain 
groups in any three or four catalogues, say, 
Primulas-Irises-Rhododendrons, which will 
show such a lack of unanimity of colour de-_ 
scription that (1) the plants cannot be the 
ones named, or (2). other plants are | 
masquerading under the same name, or (3). 
some of the persons responsible for the colour 
description are colour blind. An instance— 
from each of the groups must suffice. | 

Primuta JuLia.—Rosy-purple—bright rosy- | 
purple—yiellow-eyed claret—crimson—purple 
—violet. ; 

RHODODENDRON HELEN WATERER.—White, | 
margined rose—bright scarlet edge, white | 
centre—crimson, white margin. 

Iris Prosper Laucirr.—Light bronze-red | 
standards, velvety ruby-purple falls with | 


orange beard—coppery-crimson — standards, | 
maroon falls—bronzy-cinnamon — standards, | 


black satiny-crimson falls. 

Such lack of unanimity could not happen | 
if a standard colour chart was in existence. | 

Such is the chaos existing in catalogue 
colour description that I, for one, having been 
bitten several times, refuse to waste more 
money until I can either see the plant I want 
in bloom or be able to verify it by means of a 
colour chart, and as I am far too poor to 
wander round the country visiting shows and 
nurseries | must, of necessity, wait until 


| 
| 
| 
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some progressive firm produces its own chart 


before I again invest in new plants. 


Why cannot our firms produce a colour 


chart? Tailors, drapers, oil and colourmen, 


and all who deal in colours, except those con- 


nected with horticulture, have their own 


methods of supplying the exact colour re- 
I cannot conceive under any circum- 
stances my wife ordering a blue costume and 


quired. 


receiving a purple one, yet in the horticultural 
world purple is sent out for blue every day. 
This could not happen if a standard colour 
chart existed. 


I am certain that, commercially, such a 
chart is bound to come. Such descriptive 
terms as blush, flush, orange, rose, prim- 
rose, apple blossom, etc., etc., are much too 
vague for present-day gardeners. J have at 
least nine different shades of yellow in Prim- 
roses in bloom in my garden to-day, and on 
the sideboard are Oranges of four distinct 
shades. 


Perhaps horticultural firms are awaiting 


the result of the International Horticultural 
Congress, but there is not the slightest hope 
of an accepted international colour chart 
ernanating from that source for at least 10 or 


15 years. So the only hope is that our own 
great horticultural businesses will unite and 
follow the lead given by Mr. Benary. 


Of course, this question should have been 
settled long ago by the R.H.S. issuing its 
own chart. How does the Floral Committee 
determine the colour of any new or rare plant 
brought before it? By accepting the colour 
‘description given by its owner? If so, this 
is just as unsatisfactory as it is to have a 
wonderful new hall housing wonderful col- 
lections of flowers and plants and no one 
-being able to determine to the satisfaction of 


all the colour of a single exhibit shown there. 


I have endeavoured to show my reasons for 


Re appealing to a colour chart, and yet I may be 


all wrong. Perhaps a colour chart is neither 
required nor desirable, and again, perhaps I 
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am .a crank—unwittingly—crying for the 
moon, but I am perfectly content to let your 
readers decide. ; 


Percy E. Cuapre.y, Major (retired). 
Longrock, Cornwall. 


Apple Calville Blanche at Wynyard 
Park : 


AM wondering whether you would find 

the enclosed photographs of French Apples 

of interest. © They are Calville Blanche, 
and were grown at Wynyard Park under 
glass. This variety is extensively grown in 
France. 

The Apple trees shown in the photographs 
have an interesting history, as they were 
originally brought to Trentham, Staffs., by 
the Earl Gower, who was Ambassador at the 
time of the French Revolution. They were 
grown with great success at Trentham, and 
at the time I married I took some slips to 
Wynyard and grafted them. Some of these 


Apple trees are the descendants of the origi- 


. nal trees at ‘Trentham. 


The Apples shown in the photographs were 
grown by Mr. -W. Yarrow, who is. Lord 
Londonderry’s gardener at Wynyard. 

LONDONDERRY 
(Marchioness of Londonderry). 


Apple May Queen 


In reply to Mr. Wood (December 1st, page 
762), thanks for offer, but I must respectfully 
decline same, as I have three established 
trees in full bearing, and about 10 years ago 
I grafted about a dozen young ones, enough 
to meet the requirements of the place. I find 
this variety much appreciated in the kitchen 
when Bramley and Newton Wonder are over 
in end of March and early April, and very 
useful when Blenheim and Sturmer are over 
in the dining-room. It is remarkable how 
well a variety does in one part of the garden 
compared to another and in one place in 


comparison with another. I envy a grower 
four miles away who has the nicest trees 
and fruit of Cox’s Orange Pippin that one 
could wish. Trees as clean and almost as 
vigorous as Allington Pippin. With me it 
wont respond to the best of treatment, much 
to my regret, and in three other gardens quite 
near [ also regret failure with Warner’s King, 
King of Tomkins County, and Duchess of 
Oldenburgh. READER. 


Amaryllis Belladonna in Essex 


Respecting the fine illustration of Amaryl- 
lis Belladonna (issue, October 2¥th, page 
683), kindly allow me to state that Mr. Kerry 
tells me he counted 315 flower stems in the 
border, 24 feet by 13 feet wide, and asks if 
this is a record. I saw the border over 20 
years ago when on a visit with the Chelms- 
ford Gardeners’ Society. It was then a rare 


and pretty sight, and now it hhas so in- 
creased that it must have this year been im- 
mensely so. 


Mr. Kerry is a keen gardener 


Apple Calville Blanche grown as pot trees on dwarfing stock in 
the gardens at Wynyard Park 


and cultivator of many hardy flowers, hardy 
and wall fruits, of which some good ex- 
amples then. bore evidence. Moreover 
(knowing him to have been a pupil of the 
late Mr. W. Wildsmith, Heckfield Place, 
Hants), when we entered the houses we ex- 
pected to find’ some well-finished Grapes and 
Peaches, and were not disappointed. At this 
time Maldon, near, used to hold two annual 
shows worthy of the old town. Mr. Kerry 
was a foremost exhibitor and_ prizetaker 
there. His leading groups of miscellaneous 
plants usually contained very fine blooms of 
Carnation Malmaison, and he held his own 
in the principal fruit and vegetable classes. 


Beckenham. Sob: 


A December note on the past summer 


The past sunny summer seems to have 
suited some things wonderfully well in the 
south of England in spite of the lack of 
usual water supply. I have never seen the 
yellow Jasmine flowering so profusely or so 
early. Solanum jasminoides and Eccremo- 
carpus were both flowering abundantly till 
the beginning of November. Hamamelis 
arborea carries crowded flower-buds, some of 
which may expand on any sunny day. A 
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Sternbergia given me under the name of S. 
lutea also blossomed well. W. Robinson 
writes of the latter as having leaves $ inch 
broad and about 1 foot long. Those which 
have bloomed with me have leaves of dark 
holly-green, little more than } inch wide, and 
about 6 inches long, and I wonder whether 
it is the Cretan variety known as Sicula. 
The flowers are not so large as those of 
Crocus speciosus and the petals are narrow, 
but a rich full yellow, 
Encouraged by the warmth of the soil after 
its summer baking, a Snowdrop that I pur- 
chased under the name of G. Elswesi is at 
present blooming, but the flowers are not 
globular, and they are not top-heavy as some 
writers have complained of as characteristic 
in this. variety. They are borne on short, 
sturdy stems. The leaves are broad and 
glaucus, which I do not think is the case 
with those of G. latifolius. G. Olga, which 
at one time was lost to cultivation, I saw 
flowering beautifully at Wisley in the 
autumn, and the nearly allied species 
Octobrensis is usually in bloom by November, 
so I believe. Purple and scarlet French 
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are obtained by crossing with the big ‘‘ Japs ”” 
that it is only to be expected quite a number 
of them, especially with good -culture, will 
come with more rows of petals than required. 

You will often see in catalogues that cer- 
tain varieties of Singles should be cropped 
with 10 or a dozen blooms, simply because 
otherwise they come too full. I do not think 
it was ever intended that ‘‘ Singles ’? should 
mean only one row of petals; in fact, it would 
be difficult, indeed, to name many present- 
day sorts that would confonm to this ruling. 
I agree entirely that too many ‘‘ Singles ”’ of 
to-day have many more rows of petals than 
is necessary for a beautiful flower, but how 
this can be altered, especially while they are 
so popular, I am afraid I cannot say. 

It is an interesting subject, and I hope 
someone with more knowledge and experience 
of ‘* Singles ’’ will be induced to take the 
matter up. N3. 


Rose Mabel Morse 


May J, as an ordinary amateur Rose 
grower, ask why and how this Rose has 
obtained its reputation? 


Potato Webb’s New Guardian 
8 lbs. of seed Potatoes, planted in April and lifted in September, yielding 245 lbs. 


Anemones are blooming profusely in some 


gardens near, dy RN ee gh 
Brighton. 
Seed of Prickly Comfrey 
In reply to ‘‘A Yorkshireman’’ (page 


78g), let me assure him that he is very lucky 
in not finding seed of Prickly Comfrey. I 
was once weak enough to introduce it into 
a blue border, and have been busy since try- 


ing to eradicate that coarse, unbeautiful 
thing. The least scrap of its huge roots 


evidently serves as root cuttings and per- 
petuates the blue but ugly flower for ever. 
BELGIAN READER. 


“Single” Chrysanthemums 


The question raised by ‘‘ Aytch Pea”’ re 
*« Singles ’’ is certainly one calling for dis- 
cussion. Personally, 1 am chiefly concerned 
with ‘* Japs,’’ so do mot think I am entitled 
to argue on this matter. 

I think the real trouble is the present rage 
for ‘* size,’? and, while the demand exists, so 
will the ‘‘ raisers ’’ endeavour to meet. it, 
although in doing so they are really spoiling 
what should be a very lovely section. So 
many of the newer varieties of ‘‘ Singles ”’ 


In the Rose garden at Kew there was only 
one bed which was a complete disappoint- 
ment all the summer, that one devoted to 
Mabel Morse. I visited Kew at intervals 
during June, July, August, and September, 
and not once was the bed worth looking at. 
J have visited Kew again to-day and | find 
that Mabel Morse is no more, and that a 
new Rose has taken its place, so apparently 
the authorities there have the same opinion 
of it as I have. 

I have grown it myself and find that with 
the treatment on which almost all other 
Roses thrive Mabel Morse sulks. It throws 
very few blooms, and its habit is flat; it 
crawls on the ground, 

Perhaps one of your Rose experts will en- 
lighten me as to how this Rose obtained its 
reputation as a garden Rose. 

Putney, S.W. N. Lesiiz CAVE. 


Primroses in December 


Primroses in Co. Louth are showing great 
blooms for the time of year. The old- 
fashioned double mauve and white, so prized 
of our grandmothers, have been in bloom 
for over a month, and the rarer doubles, too, 
are making a brave display. Red Paddy, 
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that jolly little fellow in his bright coat, a 
vivid splash which at once catches the eye, 
French Grey, Rose du Barri, Burgundy, and 
the lovely Mme. de Pompadour gowned in 
ruby velvet, the most beautiful of all double 
Primroses, have sent up many exquisite 
blooms this autumn. There are other 
doubles, too, in flower in my garden, and 
many singles in shades of red, white, and 
blue. Gir. 
Ardee, Ireland. 


- Zine labels 


In reply to F. Plucknett re writing on 
zine (page 780); may I add that, in order to 
cleanse the labels before writing, I find it 
much quicker and better to rub on a little 
strongly diluted hydrochloric acid with an old 
rag. BELGIAN READER. 


With reverence to the letter under the 
above heading in last week’s issue I think 
your correspondent must méan sulphate of 
copper or blue vitriol, as sulphate of iron has 
no effect on a zinc label, whereas the former 
has, and leaves a black mark which will not 
wash off. ARTHUR F. Harpy. 
Bishop’s Waltham. 


Rock gardens at Chelsea Show 


I was interested in a controversy appear- 
ing in your issue of December 3rd about a 
circular letter from the Council of the R.H.S. 
recommending finms to erect rock garden ex- 
hibits of stone other than mountain limestone. 
This appears to me to be a little grand- 
motherly. Surely the exhibitors know their 
business better than a committee of benevo- 
lent old gentlemen, 

The R.H.S. is very fortunate in obtaining 
for the Chelsea Show some of the best ex- 
hibits in the world, and it is whispered at 
times that their treatment of the exhibitors 


{ 


is not always quite considerate as compared — 


with the courtesy shown at large provincial 
shows. The attitude of the Council and staff 
is said sometimes to be patronising, which 
causes irritation and is out of place when it 
is remembered that the success of the shows 
is 80 per cent. due to the efforts of these ex- 
hibitors. If to this they add a grandmotherly 
fussiness they will make themselves ridicu- 
lous—which would be a pity. O. W.-L. 


The R.HLS. Hall 


In reading the correspondence re new — 


Horticultural Hall I very much agree with 
Sir Wm. Lawrence that the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society is in a difficult position with 
regard to it. 

When hearing that they intended to build 
a large new hall detached from the old hall 


and offices one concluded that they must have © 


an assurance that they could secure some 
connection either above or below ground, but 
apparently there is no such possibility. 


= 


? 


% 


So now they are in the position of having — 


a large hall quite detached from the offices” 
which can only be used for a few large shows, 
possibly some Committee meetings, and it 


provides no increase in office or library ac-_ 
commodation, the need for which was evi- 


dent before the new hall was built. 
During the shows that have been held in 
the new hall the necessity of continually pass- 
ing out into the street from show to offices 
has impressed itself upon the Fellows as 
a hopeless position. It seems, therefore, 
that after spending an enormous amount of 
money on the new hall there is no hope of its 
ever providing satisfactorily for the require- 
ments of the Society. If so, it is a serious 
admission, and the sooner the whole problem — 
is fully faced the better, even if it means dis- 
posing of the present buildings and starting 
fresh somewhere else. JosEePpH CHEAL, ' 
Crawley, 


* 


, 


> 


_ possible. 
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Japanese Chrysanthemums that it has 

become very difficult to make a selection 
of even so few as 25 of the best varieties for 
exhibition, and to include in this number all 
that one would like to do. In the subjoined 
list I have endeavoured to include varieties 
that have been shown in consistently good 
form and condition during the exhibition séa- 
son that is now fast drawing to a close. The 
selected varieties are those that the writer 
has seen and judged at different shows 
throughout the country, and have invariably 
been found in the leading stands. As the 
period of propagation is now due, growers 
who desire to possess themselves of a really 
first-class selection should obtain cuttings 
and progagate these as soon as it is 
] am quite certain that surprise 
will be expressed by some growers that I 
have not included this or that variety, but 
I have selected only those that are known 
for their good all-round exhibition value, 
and such as havé enabled growers during 
the present season to win leading honours. 
The selection is not arranged in order of 
merit. 


Tievane are now so many really superb 


.Majestic.—A large reflexed Japanese of 
drooping form, broad florets; colour, golden 


amber. This variety and its two sports have 
been shown in wonderful condition this. 
season. ; 


Rep Majestic.—This is a rich terra-cotta- 
red sport from Majestic. Marvellous blooms 
have been seen in most of the better exhibits. 
Same form as parent variety. 


YELLOW Majestic.—A clear golden-yellow 
sport from Majestic, with all the good quali- 
ties of its parent. 

Mrs. ALGERNON Davis.—From when it was 
first shown this fine variety has been most 
popular. It is a large, refined Japanese of 
drooping form and beautiful finish; colour, 
rich pink. An ideal bloom. 


Mrs. B. CarpeNTER.—This is a deep rose 
sport from Mrs. Algernon Davis, late buds 
producing blooms with colour much en- 
hanced. “The best blooms J have seen this 
season were 'shown by an amateur at Hitchin 
Show—they were triumphs of cultural skill. 

Jutia.—This is the latest sport from Mrs. 
Algernon Davis—really it is a bronze sport 
ffom. Mrs. B. Carpenter. Mr. Chas. Bec- 
kett had some wonderful blooms of this 
variety at the ‘‘ National.’’ 

QurEN Mary.—A huge bloom of refinement 


_and chaste appearance; form exquisite and 


pure white—on late buds sometimes tinted 
pink. 

Princess Mary.—This is a beautiful yel- 
low sport from Queen Mary, and, like the 
parent variety, invaluable for exhibition. 

Mrs. A. HoLpen.—A very striking flower 
of drooping form, the florets curling at the 
ends. Colour, generally described as crim- 


{ 


-son-scarlet, with gold reverse to the florets. 


Invaluable for its colour. 
- Mrs. GiLsertT Draspie.—Another very 
large flower of good form; colour, marble 
white—but this description is not good. It 
is a dead pure white. A dependable variety. 
W. Ricpy.—This is a striking golden-yel- 
low sport from Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, and is 
‘invaluable in close competition. It is a 


bloom of splendid quality. 


. Cuas. Davis, 1928.—This. variety, where- 


ie 


ever it has been shown, has been a note- 
: 
‘worthy success. 


The flowers are very re- 
fined, having long, rather narrow florets 
that build bloom of drooping form of great 
“refinement ; colour, canary-yellow. 

_ Tuos. W. Pocxett.—A very useful variety 


‘rich crimson 
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in close contests ; flowers very large, and the 
colour is rich pink, with silvery reverse. 

Mrs. R. C. Putiinc.—Although _ this 
variety has had several years of success as 
a leading Japanese incurved, it still holds its 
own. There were occasions this season 
when it rivalled other newer sorts as the 
“best bloom in the show ’’; colour, lemon- 
yellow. P 

TuHati4.—A large flower of refinement, 
having long florets of medium width, in- 
curving at the ends; colour, deep crimson, 
with buff reverse. Of easy culture. 

Mrs. Marcaret Sarcent.—For its large 
size and broad incurving florets that build a 
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Twenty-five Japanese Chrysanthemums for Exhibition 


DucHess OF WESTMINSTER.—This is a 
grand Japanese bloom, of which little has 
been heard. Mr. C. Beckett staged it in 
wonderful form in the “‘ big’ class at the 
‘“ National.”’ It is a large flower, with long 
florets of medium width; colour, bright rosy- 
mauve. 


Mrs. GrEorGE Munro, Junr.—This is not 
so large as most of the giants of to-day, 
yet it is. a good bloom of solid, drooping form 
and of most striking appearance; colour, 
velvety crimson. Invaluable in a collection. 


Louisa Pockrett.—One of the largest 


Japanese blooms extant, but must not be de- 
veloped on a too early bud selection. Broad, 


Japanese Chrysanthemum Thomas W. Pockett 


good exhibition bloom, this variety is valued ; 
colour, white, shaded green. 

Mrs. F. C. Maprtes.—A large, broad, deep 
bloom, with broad florets; colour, rich gol- 
den-yellow. Several grand blooms have 
been exhibited during the. present season. 

BirmincHaM.—Another striking flower of 
colour, with gold reverse. 
Florets, fairly broad and of good texture, 
building a large exhibition bloom. 

Lapy Tarsot.—This old variety of deep 
build and drooping form has again been 
seen in large blooms of most attractive ap- 
pearance; colour, pale vellow. One seldom 
sees this fine variety nowadays. 

Mrs. P. Murray.—Included for its useful 
rich purple-amaranth colour. The blooms 
are not so large as some of the giant sorts 
of to-day, but they are large and of pleasing 
form. 


curling, twisting, incurving florets, white on 
early buds, pale pink on later buds. When 
well done it is a valuable bloom. 

Mrs. KeirH Luxrorp.—A large exhibition 
bloom, having broad _ reflexing florets; 
colour, deep chestnut. This is a flower of 
good form. 

Lapy E. Mitter.—This is a large, deeply- 
built Japanese, incurved, of whorled form; 
colour, rich deep yellow. D. B. CRANE, 


Forcing Tulips 

Forced Tulips are at times rather inclined 
to be short in the stem when the blooms are 
required for cutting purposes. If the pots be 
placed in a shady position, or under the stage 
of the forcing house, the stems will be elon- 
gated. Narcissi, of course, must not be 
treated in this manner; the more light they 
can have the better will be the results. 
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DWARF HARDY PRI 


of these tiny occupants of the rock gar- 

den. Whether it be the neatness of ‘their 
habit, the purity of their colours, or the fact 
that some of them require a little extra in- 
dividual care the writer knows not, but he 
confesses to feeling a particularly deep sense 
of satisfaction and delight when he views a 
colony of one of the choicer kinds at their 
best. Within the next few weeks is an ex- 
cellent time either to purchase plants or to 
plant out those which, perhaps, we have 
raised ourselves from seed sown last year as 
soon as ripe. These little plants, if they have 
been properly treated, will be in small pots, 
and the actual transplanting offers little diffi- 
culty. Given reasonable attention to one or 
two details not many of these beautiful little 
spring and early summer flowering subjects 
are really hard to grow. A few words, how- 
ever, on some of the best varieties may not be 
out of place as an encouragement to those 
who have never yet tried a few, and cer- 
tainly ought to, and as a guide to any who 
are about to purchase plants or plant out 
those they have raised themselves. 


Now, the position in which to plant seems 
sometimes to trouble us, and an idea appears 
to be prevalent that the Primulas, as a 
family, will do no good except in deep shade. 
This is quite erroneous, as inany of them de- 
light in sun, and some even thrive in the rock 
wall, where there is never any real shade at 
all. Perhaps it is that we confuse cool con- 
ditions at the roots with general shading ol 
the whole plants. The truth is that the 
Primulas, one and all, must have cool and 
consistently moist conditions at the root. 
This is really essential. But the fact does 
not by any means preclude their being planted 
in quite sunny positions. On the other hand, 
certain varieties will not do well unless they 
have sun, and plenty of it. We shall there- 
fore be on the right side if we bear in mind 
that fundamentally, and as a general rule, it 
is the roots which require cool and moist con- 
ditions. How, you will say, is this to be 
achieved in the case of those which un- 
doubtedly like sun? Well, to begin with, the 
natural habit of most is such that the foliage 
itself goes very far towards coolness and re- 
tention of moisture immediately round the 
roots, being, as it often is, comparatively 
close, flat, and spreading. And if they are 
grown, as they are best, in quite close yet 
not crowded groups or small ‘‘ colonies,’’ this 
natural habit is assisted. 


Again, many of them. do excellently if 
planted between the stones, in cracks and 
fissures where the roots can revel in the soil, 
which is kept consistently moist and cool by 
the shade and proximity of the stones. If, 
however we choose, we are compelled to grow 
our little colonies, more or less on the flat 
and fully exposed, a very easy and satis- 
factory method of ensuring a cool moist root- 
run is the application of a good thick layer 
or mulch of sand (or leaf-mould, but sand is 
better), worked in closely and thoroughly be- 
tween and around the plants. It will be 
found that in the hottest summer the soil 
underneath is reasonably moist and cool. 
Any other protection or ‘‘ coddling ’’ is, in 
the writer’s opinion, to be avoided, resulting 
as it frequently does in the case of natives 
of high altitudes and exposed conditions in 
an unnatural tenderness which can only end 
in ill-health, lack of vigour, and ultimately 
extinction. 

There is no doubt that a few—the com- 
paratively well-known and beautiful Primula 
marginata is an example—seem liable to rot 
of the crown in excessively wet winters. The 
remedy, or rather preventative of this, is the 


r 1HERE is a special interest in the culture 


planting of such varieties in the more or less 
vertical cracks and fissures which are to be 
found in every well4made rockery. And the 
writer has found that the ‘‘ dry ’’ wall is 
not an unsuitable place for such. He recalls 
an instance when he discovered a group of 
half-a-dozen roots of Primula marginata in 
a wall, almost all suffering from this crown 
rot. It appeared as though immediate and 
drastic steps were necessary to save them, 
and a somewhat daring experiment was tried, 
with such satisfactory results that the writer 
has adopted it as his standard remedy for 
this particular disease in the few cases it 
occurs. 

The plants, and specially the crowns, after 
having as much as possible of the completely 
rotted portions removed, were thoroughly 
dusted with powdered quicklime, sufficient to 
whiten them all over. The rot was immedi- 
ately arrested, and in two or three weeks the 
plants were in their normal condition, and 
afterwards bloomed freely, though, of course, 
somewhat later than usual. 

But, apart from this, the hardy Primulas 
are singularly clean and free from disease as 
long as they are not unduly coddled and un- 
necessarily ‘‘ protected.’’ The following list 
includes only those which never exceed 6 
inches in height, and amongst them are some 
of the dwarfest and choicest in cultivation. 
In planting the tiny ones care should be 
taken to see that they are put where one’s 
eye may be kept on them, and not where 
they are liable to be overgrown by commoner 
and more rampant things. 

Primula auricula—by this is meant the 
true Alpine type not often seen, and which 
never exceeds 3 inches. The tiny heads of 
bloom, which appear in May, are a clear 
yellow, and the plant does best in gritty peat 
and loam with plenty of stones mixed in. 

P. glutinosa, with clusters of blue-violet 
flowers in May and June on 3-inch stems, is 
generally regarded as ‘‘ difficult.’’ If plenty 
of peat be used and the plants grown in 


‘close clusters it does well, but if plants are 


isolated it seems to die out. P. Allionii (pink 
with white eye) and P. tyrolensis (pale pink) 
are similar in habit and time of bloom, and, 
providing plenty of moisture is present in 
summer and efficient drainage in winter, 
there is no reason for considering any of 
them as specially difficult. 

P. calycina (with large red flowers) and P. 
Clusiana (rose) are both about 4 inches in 
height, and rejoice in a sunny position and a 
mixture of loam, peat, and broken stone, 
with which mortar-rubble should be freely 
incorporated, as both like lime. 

P. frondosa is closely related to our native 
P. farinosa, but bears larger leaves and 
flowers covered with powder. It blooms in 
April and May, and is pinkish-lilac in colour 
and no more than 4 inches high. Plenty of 
moisture is essential for this. 

P. villosa and P. viscosa are so nearly alike 
as often to be considered synonymous, except 
by botanists. They do well in either sun or 
shade, and prefer a spongy, peaty loam with 
plenty of sand. In colour the flowers are 
rosy-lilac and appear in April and May, about 
4 inches in height. Similar to them and 
equally easy of culture are P. hirsuta and P. 
pedemontana, shades of pink. 

P. integrifolia, with large pink blooms on 
3-inch stems, is noticeable for its smooth 
shiny foliage, which lies close to the ground. 
It prefers a moist firm soil, and does best 
grown on the flat. Flowers April and May. 
P. Heeri is a delightful cross between P. 
integrifolia and P. hirsuta, blooming in May 
and June, and bearing loose clusters of large 
purple flowers. Prefers semi-shade. 
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P. minima is one of the smallest, growing 
no more than 2 inches high at the most. 
flowers from March to May, generally bear-— 


; 
‘ 


‘ 
It@ 


ing but one large bloom, in colour varying © 


from rose to white. To do well it must be 

free from lime and planted in bare, exposed — 
places, in very sandy peat. 
become at all dry at the root a sand mulch is 
essential. 9 


P. nivalis—to give it the name by which it © 
Pa 
Ls 


is generally known, though really 


As it must never — 


pubescens alba—is one of the most delightful. — 


The snowy whiteness of the tiny clusters of — 


flowers on 3-inch stems and borne in May 


and June is unsurpassed, and for daintiness 
it is hard to beat. It likes rich, but well-— 
drained loam; a cool position, and will bene-— 
fit by the addition of well-rotted manure and 
a mulch of the same in early spring. 


P. farinosa acaulis is a somewhat uncom-— 


mon and very diminutive variety of the in- 
digenous P. farinosa. The whole plant 
rarely exceeds 1 inch in height, and is most 
satisfactorily grown in close groups in moist 
crevices in sandy loam and peat. The tiny 
flowers, pinkish-lilac in colour, appear from 
March to May. 

P. marginata is a gem everyone should try, © 
its heads of large violet-pink flowers on~ 
4-inch stems appearing as early as February 
(The writer notices that his 
seedlings planted in September are already in 
bud.) . This variety likes stiff but well-_ 
drained loam, and is found in the dry wall. 
The foliage is beautifully margined with 
silver and there is a tendency for this variety, — 
as also one or two others, to undue growth 
of the root-stalks above ground, known as 
aborescence; when this’ occurs either top- 
dress up to the first leaves or divide and 
replant more deeply. This variety rejoices in 
limestone. - 8 he , 

1, intermedia, a hybrid of P. auricula, 
about 4 inches in height, bears purplish-red 
flowers with a yellow eye in May and June. 
It is very fragrant and does best in sheltered 
positions in moist loam, peat, and’sand: 

P. scotica, native of the Highlands, blooms 
in April, bearing purple flowers with yellow 
eye on 4-inch stems. It thrives in soil and 
positions similar to P. farinosa. — , 

P. Julie, though almost ridiculously 
‘“easy ’? and so well known, must be ins 
cluded. Its purplish red flowers borne from, 
April to June singly on short stems are some- 
what like those of the common Primrose. 
Given light loam, leaf-mould, and manure it 
spreads rapidly and is easily divided. Cool 


‘positions suit it best. 


P. Ansolii is a hybrid of P. Juliz with not 
dissimilar flowers, but rather brighter in hue. 
It is very hardy and free, and thrives in 
ordinary moist loam, blooming generally in) 
April and» May, though the writer has often’ 
known it to do so in March, and at the time 
of writing has clumps which have been in 
bloom more or less for a month. If a halfe 
shady position is: available so much the 
better, though by no means essential. 


in a typical collection, and those who have a 
‘* moraine ”’ will find that P. auricula and it a 
hvbrids, P. marginata, P. pubescens, and P. 
hirsuta, are excellent for planting in such con-= 


ditions. J. R. Ke 


Odontospermum maritimum 


One occasionally observes Odontospermum 
maritimum offered in catalogues of rock 
plants without any reservation regarding its 
hardiness, so that I was glad to notice in a 
list of plants offered by a well-known an 
trustworthy firm in the south of Englan 


that it was “‘ tender.” It is certainly not 
4 


iY 
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rdy in the North, and the reservation made 

the South of England firm leads one to 
nsider that anyone thinking of acquiring 
maritimum should do so with a full know- 
ize of its tenderness. 


se late Mr. Reginald Farrer, in his 

glish Rock Garden,” rather stressed the 

, speaking also rather disparagingly of 
“plant from the point of view of beauty. 
» says that they (the race) ‘‘ are hardly 
rdy with us, nor very well worth the 
uble of trying were it not~that failure 
uld bring so little disappointment.”’ O. 
ritimum is a composite with golden 
wers on shoots of greyish foliage, and 
te woolly in general appearance. It is a 
tive of the Levant, where it is found in 
‘crevices of rocks. Any who may think 
attempting its culture would do well to try 
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show the fed-up sign by turning yellow at the 
leaf-tips. They should now have water 
gradually withheld from them and the pots 
of bulbs placed on a dry shelf to rest. 

As the Nerines simply glory in it, the shelf 
should preferably be one where the hot sun 
will beat down on the bulbs and “ bake ” 
them during the summer resting period, 

F. H. Wricur. 

University Botanic Gardens, 

Cambridge. 


The beauty of Valerian for old 
walls and banks 


SUMMER or so ago, when in Shrop- 
shire, one could not help being struck 
with the luxuriant growth of Valerian 

in the district and the picturesque use made 
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bloom in the greenhouse in spring, and they 
will succeed those sown last month for this 
purpose. The blooms from such sowings 
are very useful for cutting in the early 
months of the year. 


Hardy Australian plants 


Every gardener knows that very few 
Australian plants, whether shrubby or her- 
baceous, are hardy in this country, except in 
such favoured districts as the southern coasts 
of Cornwall and Devon, Guernsey, or the 
Scilly Islands. But I am inclined to believe 
that this want of hardiness depends on the 
circumstances under which the greater num- 
ber of Australian plants reached this country, 
and that there would be now no difficulty in 
obtaining representatives of all the more 
characteristic and interesting groups of these 


n the chinks of sunny rockwork, wall 
den, or moraine. It ought to have a 
7 light soil. S. ARNOTT. 


Nerine undulata 


his lovely greenhouse flowering bulb 
tired its name from Nerine, the water 
iph. It is a member of the Natural 
er Amaryllideze and is indigenous to 
th Africa. The soft flesh-pink “flowers 
borne in an umbel on a firm stalk a foot 
nore in length. “The petals are delight- 
7 crinkled at the edges and give the plant 
specific name, undulata. 


his Nerine, unlike other members of the 
ily, bears its pale green strap-shaped 
es at the same time as the flowers. All 
Nerines flower best if the bulbs are 
wed to become crowded in the pot. They, 
ever, must be fed well after the flowers 
§ faded, so as to build up the bulbs for 
ering the following year. Feeding should 
lone regularly and often till the plants 


Valerian in full flower 


of it to beautify old walls and pathways. 
Easily grown, and flourishing when well 
established, with masses of bloom (though 
wild in many parts), both the pink and the 
white varieties may be grown in clumps or 
massed to hide and beautify ugly objects. 
In one instance I came across near Hereford 
masses of it were used to clothe the high 
road footpath and the hedgerow banlx out- 
side the garden of an old thatched, creeper- 
clad cottage. Here in our illustration it has 
been used to break the wall of the roadway 
to the old black and white water mill, now 
restored to be used as a studio by an en- 
thusiastic gardener. Along the chalk cliffs 
of the railway cuttings near Gravesend, in 
Kent, and on the south coast it is quite a 
feature when in flower, growing, as it does, 
in wild profusion and blossoming in masses. 
W. M. Dopson. 


Sweet Peas 


Seeds of Sweet Peas may now be sown in 
pots. Some of these may be grown on to 


plants which would be perfectly hardy over a 
large part of the south and west of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

If we look for the chief genera of 
Australian plants in Johnson’s ‘‘ Gardeners’ 
Dictionary ’’ or Loudon’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Plants,’’ both of which give the date of intro- 
duction of each species, we shall find that 
almost all the Acacias, Correas, Bossizas, 
Kennedyas, Epacrises, Banksias, Grevilleas, 
Brachycomas, Pimeleas, and scores of other 
Australian plants which once decorated our 
greenhouses were introduced in the early part 
of last century, a large number before 1820 
and almost all by 1840 or 1850; but at that 
time the only settled country was in the coast 
districts. Victoria only began to be settled 
in 1835, and Mount Kosciusko with the 
Alpine region around it was only discovered 
in 1840. Hence it happened that all the 
Australian plants brought to England for 
cultivation were obtained in the low-lying and 
warm districts near the coast, and were 
therefore all tender greenhouse plants, the 
attempt to grow which in the open air is 
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hardly ever successful. Then, at a later 
period, when Orchids and bedding-out came 
into fashion, there was less demand for 
Australian plants, and many of the species 
once.so valued went out of cultivation, and 
probably no attempt has ever been made to 
obtain plants from the cold uplands for culti- 
vation in this country. The present time, 
however, seems very favourable for making 
the attempt. There is now an enormous de- 
mand in this country for new and beautiful 
forms of hardy plants for outdoor culture, 
while the extension of railways to all the 
mining districts of Australia, and the settle- 
ment of many of the higher plateaux for 
dairy farming, render it comparatively easy 
to obtain seeds and plants from suitable 
localities. In the south-eastern corner of 
Australia there is a tract of mountainous 
country covering about 15,000 square miles, 
all at an elevation of more than 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level. In a central position is 
the mining town of Kiandra, 4,640 feet above 
the sea, and surrounded by mountains from 
5,000 feet to 7,000 feet elevation. At Kiandra 
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Musk Mallow 


HE merits of the garden forms of this 

native plant are often overlooked, for 

though it may more properly belong to 
the fringes of wild planting, yet when a 
chance seedling comes in the garden proper 
and places itself just rightly, in the way of 
the one in the illustration, it is certainly a 
welcome incident. This is the white variety ; 
the type colour is a good clear pink; the 
better forms have double flowers. It is a 
more bushy thing than we should have placed 
just there, but it shows up well-against some 
further clumps of steel-blue Eryngium, and 
its nearest neighbours are a pink Ivy-leaved 
Geranium and the pink Sedum murale, while 
on the other side of the path there is the grey 
foliage of Cerastium with purple Heliotrope. 


G. J. 


The smaller Campanulas 


AMPANULA ALLIONII (Vill.) should 
now, by right of priority, be Campanula 
alpestris (All.), but I think it will be 


White Musk Mallow 


snow often lies on the ground for weeks, and 
the thenmometer not unfrequently falls below 
zero (Fahrenheit), so that there can be little 
doubt that the plants growing in the country 
around it, and at still greater elevations, 
would be quite hardy. In Tasmania nearly 
one-third of the whole area is above 3,000 
feet elevation, while there are extensive plains 
and mountain slopes up to 4,000 feet where 
the climate is still more severe than- at 
Kiandra. 

Now the peculiar vegetation of Australia is 
sure to be represented at these altitudes by 
Alpine and sub-Alpine species or varieties, 
and our gardens might thus be adorned by 
species of the numerous genera which have 
so long been favourites in our greenhouses, 
as well as by many others which are alto- 
gether peculiar to the sub-Alpine and Alpine 
regions. Collectors might no doubt be ob- 
tained in Australia itself, and these lines are 
written in the hope of inducing either one of 
our nurserymen or some wealthy amateur to 
obtain their services for the purpose of stock- 
ing English gardens with hardy Australian 


plants. R, W, 


many years before the former and _better- 
known name is. fully superseded in our 
gardens. With the moraine, or scree, be- 
coming a recognised adjunct to most rock 
gardens, I have noted with pleasure the many 
fine and thriving colonies of this character- 
istic Alpine plant, which in the past was 
one of the greatest rarities in our gardens. 
There are, however, at least two. distinct 
types of this plant in cultivation, and the 
really keen gardener will scarcely rest until 
he obtains the finer, larger, and deeper 
coloured form, of which the firm of Back- 
house, of York, in its earlier days held the 
stock, Most of the plants of Campanula 
Allionii I have met with lately in my wander- 
ings among English rock gardens were of 
the form which covers the Mont Cenis by 
the acre; and a good enough plant in itseif, 
which only suffers by comparison with the 
finer form so excessively rare at the present. 
I cannot say that I have found this plant 
at all fussy about its rooting medium, and 
although in nature apparently confined to the 
Sranitic hills it thrives pleasantly enough in 
limestone screes with us under cultivation. 


ied 
a 
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Campanula Allionii forms a thickish tap roo 
which likes to dive deep down into the co 
scree, and when firmly established sends o 
from this central axis numerous subterrane: 
stolons, which each push up to the surfa 
a rosette of a few narrow, grey-green leave 
from which arise in their turn and season tl 
short stems carrying, as a rule, each onee J 
purple bell. These stolons may be careq Jl 
dug up and potted for a while, and kept 
a close, shaded frame, and will make wi 
come spare plants or serve to increase ne 
colonies. Seed is formed too, and offers 
ready means of increasing the stock for tho 
who have the time and convenience to dé 
with a nursery of baby plants; and seedlin 
will in every case be found far superior 

vigour and powers of adaptation to collect 
plants or plants raised by the semi-cuttin 
as represented by a partly-rooted stolon. 


Campanula Allionii seems to have no rea 
close relatives in the Central or Western A]lj 
to which it seems confined in its distributio 
for allied forms we have to go to the Ka 
where, in the Caucasus ranges, we find 
small group of closely allied species in 
ardoneasis, C. Aucheri, C. bellidifolia, 
Saxifraga, and C. tridentata, all of them sai 
rare in our gardens. As it has been my go 
fortune to have possessed, at one time 
another, all five of these I am able to speak 
them with some slight authority; indeed, 
I write I have examples of three of them 
my garden, and hope to have, before w 
long, the missing members as well, and 
complete an august quintet in what I mig 
call the Allionii group of Campanulas. | 
these Eastern relatives are tap-rooted 4 
have leaves very similar to those of 
Allionii, but these are carried in much den 
rosettes, and I have never yet found one 
them inclined to make stolons above or bel 
the ground; further, the flower stems spri 
from between the rosette leaves and not fr 
the centre of the rosette, and the plants te 
to surround themselves with a number 
these flowering stems, which, first grow 
horizontally for an inch or two, turn 
wards for an equal length and end each 
one big, glorious, wide-open bell of inte 
deep purple. The distinguishing marks 
this group of strong family likeness I mi 
describe as follows : C. ardonensis has flow) 
of rich violet-blue, narrow in the bell, ¢ 
quite hairless ; C. Aucheri has wide-open b 
of violet-blue, which are downy; C. bell 
folia is particularly prodigal in the prod 
tion of its great bells, which are absolwi 
smooth on the outside; C. Saxifraga 
deep amethyst bells and has leaves that 
toothed along the upper half of their leng 
and C. tridentata has, as its name sugge) 
from three to five distinct, toothlike note 
cut into the apice of its leaves, and, perh 
even more glorious, deep tyrian purple b 
of generous and wide open outline. All th 
require identical treatment and are happ 
in the sunny scree, and perhaps best 
granite to begin with, although I have § 
individual plants perfectly happy in the Iii 
stone scree; and where sufficient plants 
these rare things are available I we) 
strongly advise that both limy and lime4 
treatment should be tried. The chief th 
is to keep slugs away; they have 
wholehearted love for these treasures }) 
will eat out the dormant buds in the win} 
and so prevent the plants from starting 1| 
new life when spring comes into the la} 
and I have found that mice and voles ~ 
gnaw off the thick, fleshy crowns with 
greatest relish, so that constant care to ¢ 
wit these marauders is of high importanet 
their cultivation. The only way to sa 
factorily increase these kinds is from seé 
which are quite freely produced and £ 
minate readily if sown soon after ripenin 


From the Picos de Europa, that wicke 
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Edraianthus Pumilio 


stening tooth that rises to some 8,000 
t and dominates North-Western Spain, 
Is another little treasure of vastly dif- 
at port, C. .arvatica, being there a 
mt of the narrowest limestone crevices, 
ich it threads in every direction to 
‘despair of its would-be collector who 
aly tries his temper, trowel, or knife 
mt to dislodge it in serviceable portions 
m its adamantine crannies. In culti- 
ion this wee trailer is perfectly happy 
full sun in the limestone scree, and spreads 
If luxuriously and forms foot-wide mats 
a short time and spangles its mats of wee, 
ged ivy leaves, prostrate on the shingle, 
h delicious little stars of good, clean 
ple. These are carried on thin stems of 
inch or so, and are as fatally attractive 
slugs as all the other choice Campanulas. 
an well remember the introduction of the 
le plants to our gardens in about 1910 or 
I, when it appeared before the Royal 
tticultural Society under the name of C. 
ftangula, which rightly belongs to some 
fe annual bell-flower of no proneunced 
den value. Portions of this are readily dug 
and divided and either replanted or potted 
form a reserve stock, and it produces 
aty of good seeds for the close observer, 
the small capsules soon burst and _ scatter 
ir contents with every passing breath of 
d. In Kew Gardens this little new-comer 
/ an affinity in Campanula excisa, with 
‘result that Campanula kewensis now 
tes many rock gardens in equally free- 
yering mats of rather deeper purple and 
‘ied on rather taller, freely-branching 
Ms, as a rule a little later, when C. arva- 
thinks of resting on its laurels. These, 
have star-shaped flowers, which show 
he base of their segments a slight con- 
ction, almost approaching the curious per- 
ition which gives its name to C. excisa. 
Clarence Elliott has repeated this cross 
his nursery and obtained C. kewensis 
lis Elliott, which, by reason of its richer 
uring and remarkable freedom of flower- 
,must be regarded as a notable improve- 
it on its forerunner. 

‘rather hopelessly short-lived treasure of 
high Alps we have in C. alpina, which 
it people regard, indeed, as a biennial, 
h it is not in reality, but flowering and 
ling very profusely the plants are left too 
kened to cope with our trying, change- 
‘winters. Could the plant be put to rest 
sanything from five months to eight 
iths under a thick blanket of snow we 
iid not hear it taxed with this reproach. 


To describe it I would ask my readers to 
imagine an intermediate state between C. 
Allionii and C. barbata, and they would have 
a picture very near to this pretty plant, especi- 
ally so if they saw before them one of the 
hairy forms such as stands in a pot on my 
desk as I write these notes. I found this 
extra hairy form in the mountains of Styria 
two years ago, and most of them are now 
flowering for the second year in my garden 
and promise a plentiful crop of seed from 
their almost pyramidal, short and stocky in- 
florescence. This form seems to be an acqui- 
sition for the garden if its offspring inherit 
the longevity of the collected parents. Seed 
is the only means of propagating this species, 
and it is, in nature, a pronounced lime lover. 

I believe that the trouble of seed raising 
militates against many of the choicer Cam- 
panulas, who do not lend themselves to the 
easier and quicker propagation by division 
or cuttings; for few seed-raised Campanulas 
will flower in less than a twelvemonth, but 
the resulting plants will always be far more 
vigorous and adapt themselves more readily 
to garden conditions than plants which have 
suffered the check of being collected in the 
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mountains arid had to survive a long journey, 
and then had to adapt themselves to lowland 
conditions. Wo. THol: 


Edraianthus Pumilio 


DRAIANTHUS PUMILIO is a very 

charming little bell flower, and it was 

one of the prettiest plants in my moraine 
this season. . 

The photograph shows how freely the 
lovely pale mauve flowers were produced, 
the plant being literally smothered with them, 
so much so that the beautiful silvery foliage 
was completely hidden from view. — ; 

The soil was composed of light loam, leaf- 
mould, old lime rubble, and stone chips, the 
latter greatly preponderating, thus providing 
very quick drainage. ; 
_ This has been a very wet summer in 
Southern Scotland, but the Edraianthus has 
apparently enjoyed what has proved an ex- 
cess of moisture for many other rock plants. 

Hawick, Scotland. J. S. TuRNBULL. 


Gentiana verna 


HAVE in my garden a clump of Gentiana 

verna which was grown from a cutting, 

and which has succeeded very well in the 
moraine. 

At the time the cutting was made it was 
put in a box among some seedlings of Aqui- 
legia alpina pyrenaica, and when the time 
came for planting out the seedlings it was 
found that the newly-rooted. Gentian cut- 
ting had its roots entwined with those of 
one of the Aquilegias. Instead of dividing - 
the plants both were placed in the moraine 
together, and the association seems to have 
helped the Gentian to grow with rather un- 
usual vigour. 

The Aquilegia has apparently been crowded 
out, as it has not flowered since the first 
season after planting. J: S. TURNBULL. 

Hawick, Scotland. 


Decorative Chrysanthemums 

(Leicester)—If you take off the young 
healthy shoots when about 3 inches in length 
any time during the next three months, 
dibble them into small pots filled with sandy 
soil, and keep in a cool, closed, but frost- 
proof frame, they will root and give you extra 
plants. You may also divide up the roots of 
the older plants in March. 


Gentiana verna 


’ 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Parsnips 

This root improves in flavour by being left 
in the ground as long as possible, and unless 
the site occupied by it is wanted early in the 
New Year the crop may be left alone until 
February. To make sure of sufficient avail- 
able roots for present use, a few should be 
lifted, whilst a portion of the remainder may 
be covered with leaves should a frosty spell 
be experienced, as with this covering addi- 
tional supplies may be easily dug. 


Early Potatoes 

As soon as the selected tubers are suffi- 
ciently sprouted, planting may be started. 
The best results are obtained when a heated 
pit with a southern aspect is available. Early 
Potatoes grown thus appreciate a_ little 
bottom heat, and there is nothing better for 
providing this than a bed of Oak and Beech 
leaves. Place about a foot of light and 
fairly rich soil on the bed, and plant the 
tubers 16 inches to 18 inches apart from row 
to row, allowing 10 inches between the sets. 
Failing such a structure as mentioned, good 
results may be obtained from pots, or from 
narrow borders in cool houses, so long as 
plenty of light and air can reach the plants. 


Tomatoes 

Winter fruiting plants require an even tem- 
perature of from. 55 degs. to 60 degs. at night 
according to outside conditions, with about 
10 degs. higher during the daytime. Main- 
tain a buoyant atmosphere, with the aid of a 
little air whenever climatic conditions are 
favourable, and avoid atmospheric moisture 
entirely. The only moisture necessary in the 
house is that given to meet the plant’s re- 
quirements. It is much better to have the 
plants a little on the dry side than otherwise. 
Should a batch of plants have been raised 
from an early November sowing, they should 
be kept growing on a shelf well up to the 
glass in a temperature which does not fall 
below 55 degs. at night. Should no such 
sowing have been made, some seed ought to 
be sown at once, allowing this to germinate 
in a temperature of not less than 60 degs. 


Cucumbers ? 

We are passing through the worst few 
weeks of the year for Cucumber growing, 
and everything possible should be done to 
assist plants carrying fruits. An occasional 
light, rich top dressing is always beneficial, 
and should be regularly attended to. See 
that all the light possible reaches the plants 
by having the outside of the house washed 
occasionally to free it from fog, dirt,: etc. 
Keep the roots of the plants in an even state 
of moisture, and let the air of the house be 
always a little moist. The temperature may 
run between 65 degs. and 75 degs. for night 
and day. The plants should not be allowed 
to carry gne unnecessary fruit at this time of 
the year. 


Raspberries 

See that all canes are made secure to their 
trellis if this has not already been done, and, 
having cleared the beds of any weeds, lightly 
prick up the surface soil ‘and apply a good 
mulching over the whole of the stools. Pro- 
vided the soil is in workable condition it is 
not too late to plant, but should unfavourable 
weather intervene postpone planting until 
February. The newly planted canes should 
also be mulched, but do not cut them down 
until February. In making a selection of 
sorts room should be found, if possible, for 
the perpetual variety, Lloyd George. and this, 
being a robust grower, should be given more 
100m than other varieties. : 


Currants 

When attending to the pruning of the vari- 
ous Currant bushes spur pruning should not 
be practised on the Blacks, as the finest fruit 
is always produced on the previous year’s 
growth. A few of the best-placed basal 
growths should be retained to take the place 
of exhausted branches, which should be cut 
out entirely. Any young shoots of great 
length on these bushes should be shortened 
and the centre of the tree should be 
judiciously thinned. When pruning Red and 
White Currants the side growths should be 
cut back to two or three buds, leaving only 
growths for extension where necessary. 
These Currants do very well on the cordon 
principle, and where this method of training 
may be arranged for, some would well repay 
growing thus, as the fruit is invariably of 
good quality. 


Propagating bush fruits 

Those who wish to propagate any Currants 
or Gooseberries by means of cuttings may 
still do so. Well-ripened shoots of from 10 
inches to 16 inches would make suitable 
pieces for dibbling in. In making the cut- 
ting of Gooseberries, also of Red and White 
Currants, the basal eyes should be removed 
so as to get a clean-stemmed bush, but this 
should not be practised with the wood of 
Black Currants, as it should be the aim to 
encourage new wood. from the base at all 
times. All the cuttings should be well firmed 
in the ground. 


Planting shrubs and trees for effect 


With this work now in hand consideration 
should be given not only to those shrubs and 
trees which flower, but almost equal thought 
should be bestowed upon those which, either 
by berry, stem, or foliage, are equally beauti- 
ful when judiciously planted. It is worth a 
little extra thought to try to arrange for the 
inclusion of anything which will help to re- 
lieve the grey months of the year in the 
grounds and woodlands. Two plants which 
are helping now to relieve the dullness of the 
landscape are Viburnum Tinus (Laurestinus) 
and Jasminum nudiflorum. The latter is a 
beautiful picture for several weeks at this 
time of the year, and is at its best when 
rambling over some old tree stumps or over 
an old building. Amongst deciduous trees at 
this season the Silver Birch is. especially 
worthy of mention, whilst bold masses of 
Dogwood and Willows suitably placed pro- 
vide lovely splashes of colour. In making a 
selection the Berberis and Pyracantha fami- 
lies and winter-flowering Loniceras suggest 
themselves amongst others'in addition to 
those already mentioned, also Rubus (vari- 
ous), Kerrias, etc. 


Fruit houses 

The necessary pruning and cleansing of the 
mid-season trees of Peaches and Vines should 
be pushed ahead now as rapidly as possible. 
Should any insect pests have been trouble- 
some the work of cleansing should be very 
thoroughly done. Having completed these 
various operations, remove all loose soil from 
the borders and give the necessary attention 
to top-dressing, etc., and keep the houses at 
rest as much as possible. 


Cherries in pots 


These should be got in readiness for start- 
ing quietly in the new year. If the neces- 
sary pinching was followed during the grow- 
ing season little attention will be required as 
regards pruning. It should be remembered 


the Cherry dislikes the knife; it is also im- 


patient of and resents pipe-heat, so this 
should only be used when necessary to pre- 


vent a stagnant atmosphere in the € 
stages. A temperature of about 42 deg 
quite enough for them, If the weat 
favourable a slight spray may be given | 
early in the daytime. 


Freesias 

The August-potted batch of these are 
well supplied with roots, so a little assist 
may safely be given with some weak mar 
water and soot-water. Plenty of air sh 
be given the plants, and a temperatur 
about 45 degs. to 50 degs. is quite enoug 


Camellias 

Whether these plants are growing in 
or boxes in the cool house dryness at the 
at this season must be guarded aga 
Rather than over-flower the plants it is n 
better to practise disbudding. It is esse 
that cleanliness is very carefully attende 
or the foliage soon becomes marred anc 
jectionable in appearance. Camellias are 
questionably becoming more popular aj 
probably owing to the increase in the nut 
of single varieties which, I think, are 1 
to be desired than double ones for in 
decoration. H. Turni 

Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland . 
Forced Lily of the Valley 


This popular flower may be force 
various ways. If it be desired as pot pl. 
a dozen strong crowns are put into a 5; 
pot plunged in the propagating case 
kept dark until some growth has been y 
Those of us who have to meet a large st 
of cut bloom will, of course, use the leaf 
manure hot-bed for the purpose of haste 
growth. An ordinary hot-bed covered 
a frame, the sashes of which are, init 
matted up, will be found to give gooc 
sults. 


Primulas 

Weak liquid manure is very serviceal 
the case of Primulas, which are at this 
just coming into bloom. Care, how 
must be taken that over-watering is 
done. By the way, I have found at | 
that P. obconica seeds, bought in, germ 
rather indifferently, whereas home-s 
seeds give no trouble. I am of opinion 
seeds of P. obconica soon lose their vit 
and that they ought to be sown as so¢ 
they are ripe. 


Tuberoses 
These appear nowadays to have lost ¢ 
yet it is worth while to grow a batch. 
bulbs may now be potted up and plung 
a brisk bottom heat, water being en 
withheld until top growth appears. — 
flowers of Tuberoses (which, of course 
not Roses at all, but Polianthes tuberos< 
sweetly perfumed, and plants are very t 
for associating with Roman Hyacinths 
certain of the more graceful Palms 
Christmas decorations. | 


Daphne indica | 
This is quite a useful plant for house 
during the holiday season, and it respon 
a very moderate amount of heat. 
blooms are delicately scented, and those 
have to supply a selection of plants 1 
about the New Year season ought n 
overlook: it. 


Strawberries for forcing 


If very early Strawberries be desir 
batch of plants should be, at once, plu 
into a bed of slowly-fermenting leave 


sey 
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ler that they may be started quietly. 
ven the flower spikes appear the plants 
st be removed to a house in which they 
| have a minimum temperature of 55 
fs., and kept near the light. The blooms 
st, of course, be fertilised artificially by 
ans of the panels hair brush or of a rab- 
s tail; and there is not much difficulty 
obtaining a good set if the ventilation is 
ligently done. 


rly Peach house 


those who force early are advised to pro- 
d very quietly. Assuming that the trees 
e previously been forced, they will come 
ay quite readily in a temperature of 45 
is. to 50 degs. If the borders are inside 
ders it is advisable to ascertain their exact 
dition as regards moisture. Bud drop- 
@, which is such a bane of the early Peach 
ser, may be directly traced to the lack of 
ficient moisture in the borders, although 
m bound to say certain of the American 
ieties of Peaches appear to shed: their 
ls whether the borders are satisfactorily 
np, or whether they may have been per- 
ted to become rather dry. 


sming 

frosty weather ought to be utilised for the 
ming of bush fruits, beginning with the 
aning of Black Currants and following 
h the White and Red varieties. Goose- 
ries may come next in order—that is, 
ere birds are not troublesome in respect of 
troying buds. When such is the case the 
ming may be delayed until spring. Apple 
8s on walls and in orchards, too, can be 
le at any time, as the leaves have all 
en. Deal as gently as possible with 
im trees.on walls. Young wood is to be 
ferred to old, and savage pruning is likely 
result in gumming and branch-dying. 


tried plants 


ipart altogether from the accepted list of 
ried plants. and which are so popular at 
s season, there are several which ought 
be more widely known. There are, for 
mple, the Cotoneasters, and, more par- 
Warly, those of the C. Simonsi type. 
wt from the vivid colouring of the berries, 
‘leaves assume very briathit colours, and, 
ecially against a wall, the effect is very 
» The Fire Thorns (Pyracanthas) are 
lost equally effective, and so, too, are the 
le plants of the Aucuba. All of these, 
ated now, will begin to be useful next 
if. 

tdy fruit 

Yanting and pruning must be carried out 


quickly as may be. Any old trees of in- 
lor Ixinds, but ‘which are vet of vigorous 


iwth, should be partly headed back for 
fting or regrafting. Leave about 18 
hes or so, in the meantime; the parts 


fond the grafts can be removed at the 
per time. 


e vegetable aah 


sparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb roots 
| now start very easily in a moist and 
aer genial atmosphere. Strong roots of 
m 4 vears to 5 years, and which have not 
N previously excited, are best. | Manure 
ips can be turned over on frosty mornings ; 
the same time wheeling can be done. If 
live does not blanch sufficiently to keep 
the supply, a few plants should be lifted 
| placed in a dark shed. Garden walks 
ich may need attention should be looked 
r; and digging and trenching ought to be 
‘ied on as quickly as is consistent with 
id workmanship. 
W. McGurFFroc, 

labie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshive, 


€ 
, 


oe 
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Winter Washing of Fruit Trees 


HE practice of using strong 

washes on dormant fruit trees for clean- 

ing up the trees is an old one. It had 
for its purpose the killing of Moss and 
Lichen growing on the bark. The growth of 
these plants had no serious effect on “the trees, 
but they served to harbour insect pests and 
the spores of fungi, both of which were seri- 
ous factors upon the subsequent growth of 
the trees. The old caustic washes made no 
serious claim to be regarded as egg-killing 
washes and, in addition, had the effect of 
binding the bark if used too many years in 
succession. All the washes pretended to do 
was to kill the superficial growth, leave the 
trees with clear bark so that living insects 
and fungi spores could not find a winter rest- 
ing place, and they also had the effect of coa- 
trolling Mussel Scale in the egg stage, to- 
gether. with Woolly Aphis. 

During the last decade research has de- 
monstrated that the old caustic washes could 
be substituted by a more efficient article. The 
new washes overcame many of the drawbacks 


caustic 


Woolly Aphis 


Left, attacked Apple shoot ; 


ttached to the old ones, viz., they do not 
bind the bark, and so can be used every year, 
they have very definite egg-killing properties, 
and it is thought that, in addition to keeping 
the bark clear, they kill some fungi spores. 
The effect of the new winter washes upon 
fungi spores is still a matter for debate. Some 
growers are sure that attack by fungi is re- 
duced, others have the opposite opinion, and 


until more data is available we must leave 
this point alone. 
Tar-distillate washes are now available 


under many trade names, and their use under 
good conditions is undoubtedly a very great 
factor in controlling Aphis and some other 
insect attacks. The great advantage of these 
so-called tar-oil washes is that the work of 
insect control can be carried out at a slack 
period of the year, and that the control can be 
effected before the insect has done any 
damage to the foliage. Foliage that is seri- 
ously “damaged early in the season never re- 
covers, and the effect of this damage is re- 
flected in the cropping capacity of the tree the 
following year. 

Tar-oil washes should be used by all who 
attempt to grow fruit. Growers should 
select a good wash and apply it strictly in 


right, Woolly Aphis, wingless form 


accordance with the makers’ directions. The 
strength of the wash will vary from 5 per 
cent. to 73. per cent. according to the make 
of wash and the purpose for which it is used, 
For gener ral purposes we find that a 5 per 
cent. “strength gives.a very fair control unless 
the trees are very neglected. 

The best time to use tar-oil washes is 
during January and very early February. It 
is wise to delay application as late as possi- 
ble so that the greatest number of Winter 
Moth eggs are in position before application. 
On the other hand, to del ay application too 
late is dangerous because if the fruit seeds 
are moving “there i is risk of damage. 

The washes give their maximum effect if 
applied so that rain does not fall for at least 
24 hours after application. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is wise to order the wash at 
once, so that it comes to hand in time to be 
first favourable opportunity in 


used on the 

January. 
The use of tar-oil washes has brought its 

aad the 


own problems into fruit-growing, 


(By kind permission of 

H.M. Stationery Office, 

and the Ministry of 

Agriculture and Fish- 
erties) 


most serious is that under some conditions 
Red Spider is liable to increase, and this pest 
must be watched for and controlled by apply- 
ing a suitable wash early in the spring. Tar- 
oils will kill the egg stage of Aphis and Apple 
Sucker, and will alsa considerably reduce 
caterpillar attack. If by one application 
these pests can be controlled, spider should 
not be much trouble. 


Fruit marketing reform 


The need for reform in the methods of 
marketing home-grown fruit has long been 
recognised. It has increased with the 
growing intensity of the competition of im- 
ported fruits, particularily Apples. Imported 
supplies are almost invariably stand. aa 
as to grade, pack and package; in addition, 
they are marketed in bulk and have the 
commercial advantage of regularity and con- 
tinuity of supply. 

It is freely admitted that well-grown Eng- 
lish Apples are unsurpassed in “quality and 
flavour, and retailers will invariably pay 
higher prices for English fruit than for im- 
ported teu of comparable quality. The 
sole complaint of the retail trade is that it 
is impossible to obtain regular and adequate 
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supplies of home-grown Apples of good 
quality properly graded and packed. To 
meet this demand a scheme has been drawn 
up jointly by the Ministry and by the National 
Farmers’ Union, which is explained in the 
Ministry’s Marketing Leaflet No. 7, copies 
of which can be obtained from the, Ministry 
free on application. Its objective is to give 
a better service of home-grown Apples and 
Pears to distributors in the large consuming 
centres, and so to help home produce to cap- 
ture ground held by imports and to develop 
home markets for an increasing production. 

The Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Bill provides.the legislative bacls- 
ground. It authorises the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries to define grades by 
regulation, to prescribe a grade designation 
mark (referred to in the leaflet as the National 
Mark) for use as a label on packages of 
home-grown produce, and to draw up such 
conditions as may be necessary to regulate its 
use. 


Top-dressing fruit trees 


Top-dressing hardy fruit trees on walls, 
more particularly Peaches and Nectarines, 
may sometimes be done with much advantage 
to the trees. This assistance may, perhaps, 
re-invigorate some trees showing signs of ex- 
liaustion, with the resultant poorness of fruit. 
It is almost impossible to encourage too 
many healthy fibrous roots near the surface, 
and an occasional suitable top-dressing goes 
a long way to accomplishing this. The best 
top-dressing of all is some good loam to 
which has been added some wood ash and 
old mortar-rubble. Before putting the new 
soil into position, carefully remove some of 
the old surface soil with a fork and lightly 
prick up the under-surface, as this will enable 
the roots to-get a quicker grip of the new 
compost. 


VEGETABLES 


Forcing Rhubarb 


HE earliest stools of easily excited varie- 

ties, placed in the Mushroom-house 

the third week in November, are now 
moving into growth and will furnish usable 
sticks before Christmas.. About the 15th of 
this month place a second similar lot in 
warmth. A portion of the permanent open- 
air bed should now be covered, either with 
proper Rhubarb pots or tubs with the bottoms 
knocked out. These should then be built 
round with a sufficient bulk of fermenting 
material, previously prepared by turning in 
order that rank steam may escape. Leaves 
and stable litter in the proportion of. three 
parts litter to one part leaves may be em- 
ployed. If any fear exists of the supply 
running short in the ordinary forcing-house, 
but where time is not a desideratum, nothing 
equals a bed of leaves only, as these retain 
the heat to the last, and weak stalks through 
excessive heat need not be feared. The best 
example of forced Rhubarb we ever saw was 
a good-sized bed of the true Prince Albert. 
Stout stakes were driven in round each stool 
so as to form a square; round these hay- 
bands were closely wound, small lights being 
laid over each, and Oak and Beech leaves 
well trodden into the intervening spaces. A 
little litter was then spread over the whole 
surface, a few extra forkfuls being laid on 
the lights. Thus treated the stools could be 
easily examined at intervals, and when 
growth was advancing, if the weather was 
mild, a little ‘air was admitted by moving the 
lights on one side. A second bed was grown 
by its side so that they could be forced and 
rested alternately. This is really the best 
way of forcing Rhubarb we are acquainted 
with and good flavour is obtained. Where it 
is intended to form.a new bed in spring good- 
sized healthy pieces having a couple of crowns 
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may be broken off the stools as lifted and laid 


in leaf-mould in some convenient corner 
ready for planting in February or March. 
The sooner the ground is prepared the better, 
as a good rich root-run is essential and time 
is necessary to allow the manure mixed in 
trenching to decompose and the ground to 
settle. When the plants are put into newly 
dug ground in spring it often happens that 
the roots get an insufficient supply of mois- 
ture, particularly should the summer be a 
dry one; consequently, only a poor growth 
follows. For the sake of quality as well as 
quantity a change of ground should be given 
every five or six years. When extra large 
sticks are required for exhibition a thick layer 
of rich manure should be placed beneath the 
stools. Liquid4manure may also be given as 
soon as the plants become established. 


Tomatoes in the open air 


In September I was gathering in quantity 
from plants growing in the open air trained 
to stakes. They were as well coloured and 
ripened as those that had been grown under 
glass. The difficulty of growing Tomatoes 
on a large scale,-so as to realise a profit 
from them, is to get strong plants to set out 
at the right time. The bed from which I 
gathered contained between 500 and 600 
plants. The seeds were sown in February, 
the plants pricked off into single pots, and 
afterwards shifted into 5-inch pots. It is 
this keeping the plants moving on that gives 
such valuable results. When the plants were 
set out towards the. end of May, a dull, 
showery day was selected. Most of them 
had blossoms, but there was no fruit swell- 
ing. The land had been well manured and 
cultivated during the winter and was in good 
condition, as without good culture Tomatoes 
cannot be profitable. “It is useless to set out 
small plants; they will set and bear plenty 
of fruit, but if cold and damp, disease sets 
in in September, if not earlier, and the crop 
is useless. In addition to setting out strong 
plants, it is a decided advantage to give the 
plants plenty of room. I find it is better to 


set the plants 4 feet apart each way and 


take up from three to four stems, instead of 
one. The outside shoots are trained up to 
stakes in the same way as is done with the 
central stem. A Tomato plant grown in this 
way, when properly staked out, is worked 
on the same principle as a Dahlia when ex- 
hibition blooms are required—one stake in 
the centre and from three to four other stakes 
round the outside at equal distances apart, 
so placed that air can circulate among the 
foliage and assist in the setting and swell- 
ing of the fruits. The advantage of this 
plan is that roo plants will produce as many 
fruits as 1,000 single-stemmed plants, and 
they are more vigorous and the fruits more 
even in size. So much pinching and stop- 
ping are unnatural, and undoubtedly weaken 
the plants, and though I have been in favour 
in some cases of this pinching for the sake 
of getting the fruit ripe early in the season, 
more recent experience, has convinced me 
that where the plants can have room given 
up to them under glass in spring to get them 
strong, the more branches a plant has the 
better, provided they are not allowed to be- 
come overcrowded. E. 1H: 


Ventilating Cucumber houses 


Until I turned my attention to market 
growing I was a ventilator, as in a private 
garden it is more important to have a regu- 
lar supply for a considerable period than to 
cut a great number of Cucumbers early in 
the season. There is no doubt that Cucum- 
bers can be rushed on with heat and mois- 
ture. During the hot days of last June the 
growth was marvellous; small fruits one dav 
would be large fruits fit to cut the next. 1 


December 15, 19 


calculate that by the non-ventilating syst 
with abundance of moisture about dou 
the quantity of Cucumbers may be cut ir 
given time from the same space as when 
is given. It should be understood, he 
ever, that in market growing large hou 
are mostly employed, and therefore there 
not that sense of stagnation that is pres 
when a small house is kept closed. Ir 
house 100 feet or 200 feet long there 
always a certain amount of circulation go 
on. For Cucumber-growing on the n 
ventilating system I prefer the houses wh 
are span-roofed to run east and west, ¢ 
then if the south side of the span is sha 
with whiting and size the plants may hi 
the full light from clear glass on the no 
side. A house running north and so 
would require both sides shaded, and ¢ 
would “darken the house so much ag 
weaken growth, and the plants would soo: 
succumb to the forcing treatment. Un 
this system if the plants are to have % 
degree of-permanency they must have ple 
of space. The plants should be not less tt 
10 feet apart, as the growth after the pla 
are well started and on the trellis is exce 
ingly rapid, and if planted as near as fi 
generally are in private gardens the ke 
would always have to be in evidence, < 
this would be ruinous in effect. What 
wanted in Cucumber culture is quick grow 
and this the non-ventilating system gives 
a very marked manner accompanied 
colour and shape. It is just possible tha 
Cucumber grown so rapidly will not 
fresh so long, but one never hears co 
plaints: perhaps the rapid sale prevents 

and certainly the fruit is beautifully fr 
and green. A small house worked on 
non-ventilating system would probably 
stuffy, but this is not felt in a large hou 
Everybody has to make the best of the mez 
at his disposal, and it should always be boi 
in mind that Cucumbers from Easter 
Whitsuntide are worth at least double w) 
they will be later on, and if the plants 

way under the pressure (which if they hi 
room enough they seldom do), even then 
pays better to run them out and fill in ag 
with young plants which are usually kept 
stock in case of a blank appearing. C.P 


Royal Horticultural Society 
Wisley trials 


The following awards have been mace to 
undermentioned vegetables by the Council 
the Royal Horticultural Society after trial 
Wisley : t 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS rm 
AWARD OF MERIT v 


Spiral No.2 .. - Sent by Professor Spren 
Evesham Special .. ra Messrs, Bunting 
” ” . ” " Speed 
HIGHLY COMMENDED 4 


*Early Dwarf.. .» Sent by Messrs. Daehnfe 
& Jen 
Alike + *Fest und Viel (One & 
All) Se as a, 


” ” Daehnfe 
. & Jen 
Spiral No. 4 Professor Spr 
Spiral Var, ‘*Nun- ‘ 
Alike hem”’.. Fe Messrs. Zaazaat 
reeniging, 
hem” 
Standard 2 » Messrs. Barr 
Forex .. i oF a a arriso 
%» as ne oe “A ae Barr 
Supreme Ee ve x re Middle- 
: hursts 
Hartlebury Giant .. ie Mr. H. Masters 
COMMENDED 4 


Alike { *One & All... -- Sent by Messrs. Hei 


*Fest und Viel is 1 Olsene 
Offenham aA x» RA es Spe: 
Bedfordshire Strain .. “ » Watkin 
Si 

Darlington 3 rT J. W. 

d lett — 
Favourite HN rs 5% Dobbie 
Masterpiece Harvey 


Late Hartlebury 


* Award recommended for priva'e use on October 15 
1928, as early Dwarf varieties. 


fi 


: cember 15, 1928 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
RDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
mdents follow these rules: All communications 
jould be clearly written on one side of the paper 
nly, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
oe Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
CG. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
UBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
fe required in addition to any designation he 
desire to be used in the paper. When more 

m one query is sent, each should be on a 
\parate piece of paper; the name and address 
ing added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
as to be sent to press some days in advance of 
ate, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
sue immediately following their receipt. We do 
reply to queries by post. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


fants for a north bank 

I have a bank faced with flints—the aspect 
'due north. Will you kindly advise as to 
lants to grow between the flints? 
Norrvu. 
[Asperula suberosa, Aubrietia Dr. Mules, 
. Fire King, A. Hazlemere, Campanula 
asilla, C. o. alba, C. muralis, C. garganica 


fsuta, C. turbinata, C. pulloides, -C. 
ipatica pallida, Erinus alpinus, Linaria 
M@mballaria, L. pallida, L. aquitriloba, 
otula squallida, Asplenium  trichomanes, 


lepatica triloba (blue, pink, and white), H. 
igulosa, Cyclamen hederzfolium, C. Coum, 
. repandum, Auriculas in variety, Arenaria 
alearica, Trollius pumilus, Oxalis ennea- 
aylla, O. magellanica, Viola gracilis, V. 
fandeur, V. cornuta, Geranium Lowii, 
laianthemum convallaria, Primula frondosa, 
. Julie, P. Purple Splendour, Mossy Saxi- 
ages in variety, Cerastium tomentosum, 
jamondia pyrenaica, Mazus rugosus, Pratia 
agulosa, Anemone apennina, Spiraea simpli- 
folia, Sedum spectabilis, Veronica prostrata, 
iarella cordifolia, Polygonum vaccinifolium, 
imphalodes verna, O. cappadocica, Gypso- 
aila prostrata, G. fratensis. ] 


aillardias 

I have some Gaillardias, beautiful bushy 
fants, from last year’s seed. Is this the 
ght time to move them, and shall I cut all 
ie tops off ? LEICESTER. 
{Yes, this is'quite a good time to trans- 
ant the Gaillardias. We would not, how- 
rer, advise you to disturb them after Christ- 
las should you be unable to transplant at 
fee. In which case defer the work until 
No, the tops should not be interfered 


fants wanted 
I should be glad to know where I should 
2 able to get plants of Irisine and Melian- 
lus major to raise cuttings from, and if you 
yuld tell me whether cuttings taken from 
lants in the next few weeks would make 
Air plants for bedding next June.. 
: . C.. E.” HOyLanpb. 
{Both the plants you seek may be obtained 
‘om either Messrs. Russell and Sons, Rich- 
tond, Surrey, or from Messrs. Robert 
‘eitch, nurserymen, Exeter. The cuttings 
tken now should make excellent plants for 
ext year’s bedding. These are not usually 
iken before March, after the stock plants 
jave been introduced to a temperature of 
 degs. to 65 degs., when the young shoots 
jrike root freely. ] , 
Fr 
Towers for cutting 
TI want to grow flowers to send to friends 
1 London. Would you give me a list of 
se which would last and travel well (either 
eotials, annuals, or bulbs), also the four 
10st suitable Roses for the same purpose? 
Mrs. X. 
Border Carnations in variety, Mont- 


a 
q 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages oj colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, or 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than fout 
varieties at one time. 


bretias, Delphiniums, Scabiosa caucasica 
and annual Scabious,- Lavatera var. Loneli- 
ness, Sweet William Pink Beauty, Iris 
siberica in variety, Sweet Peas, Cornflowers, 
Ten-Week Stocks, Mignonette Goliath, 
Salpiglossis, Rhodanthe in variety, Pyre- 
thrums, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, Herbaceous 
Phlox, Papaver Orientale in variety, Chrys- 
anthemum maximum in variety, Gypsophila 
paniculata, African Marigold, Lupinus poly- 
phyllus hybrids, annual Larkspurs, Nigella 
Miss Jekyll, Gladiolus, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), Hyacinthus 
candicans, Wall Flowers, Snapdragons in 
variety, Hollyhocks, Helichryssum Fireball, 
Silver Queen, and Golden King, Gilia tricolor, 
Godetia Lavender Gem and Crimson Glow, 
Escholtzia Mikado, The Geisha, and Golden 
West, Gaillardia grandiflora, Dahlias, 
Clarkia elegans in variety, Canterbury Bells, 
single and double Asters, and Aquilegias. 
Roses.—Lady Hillingdon, Prince d’Bulgarie, 
Pharisaer, General MacArthur, Ophelia, 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Mme. Butterfly, June 
Boyd, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin, Covent Garden, Mme. Melanie 
Soupert, Mme. Leon Pain, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Roselandia, Marie Van Houtte. ] 


Lily pond unsatisfactory 

I followed your advice re Lily pond, 1.e., 
5 inches of puddled clay; in fact, I have put 
more than this. The pond is filled from a 
tank which overflows when there is rain, but 
as soon as the rain ceases the pond begins to 
sink. I do not know how much evaporation 
accounts for this, and I shall be glad of any 
suggestions. A. Wootsy-BuTLeEr. 


[Your clay—or its preparation—is at fault, 
otherwise it must hold water without any 
noticeable shrinkage. It is necessary that 
such clay should be of the best, cleaned from 
stones or other matter, such as roots, soil, 
etc., and mixed to a pliable condition so as to 
admit of its being worked freely, also the 
slopes and bottom should be made absolutely 
solid before the lining of clay is put on, 
otherwise the weight of the water when ad- 
mitted will cause it to crack. We advise you 
to have the whole lining examined and, if 
mecessary, reface with 2 inches or 3 inches of 
clean, fresh, and well-puddled clay. The 
alternative is concrete or brick walls and clay 
bottom. | 


Plants and shrubs for limy soil and 
exposed position 
(L. C. D. Irvine).—Herbaceous Plants: 
Linum narbonense, L. perenne, Salvia 
virgata nemerosa, Acanthus mollis, Achillea 
ptarmica (Perry’s White), Agrostemma atro- 


sanguinea, Lychnis  chalcedonica, _ Del- 
phiniums in variety, | Chrysanthemum 
maximum in variety, Sidalcea, Sussex 
Beauty, Gypsophila paniculata, Anemone 


japonica in variety, Anchusa italica Drop- 
more var., Scabiosa caucasica, Helenium 
Riverton Gem, Eryngium amethystinum, 
Echinops humilis, Geranium _ ibericum, 
Anthericum liliastrum major, Aquilegias, 
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long-spurred hybrids in mixed colours, 
Monarda didyma, Betonica grandiflora rosea, 
Bocconia microcarpa, Campanula pyrami- 
dalis, C. persicifolia Telham Beauty, C. lati- 
folia, C. glomerata var. dahurica, Border 


Carnations in variety, including the old 
Crimson Clove, Catananche  ccerulea, 
Dicentra spectablis, Sedum _ spectablis, 
Dictamnus fraxinella, Doronicum planta- 


gineum excelsum, Erigeron Quakeress, E. 


Asa Gray, Euphorbia Cyparissias, E. poly- 
chroma, Gaillardias in variety, Genista 
pilosa, G. tinctoria humifusa, Geranium 


sanguineum, Helianthus Mrs. Moon, Rud- 
beckia purpurea, R. speciosa, NHeuchera 
Richardsoni, Inula Hookeri, dwarf Michael- 
mas Daisies, Lythrum salicaria roseum, 
CEnothera Lamarckiana, O. missouriensis, 
Papaver Orientale Marie Studholme, P. King 
George P. Mrs. Perry, Phlomis Sarnia, 
Potentilla Gibson’s Scarlet, Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw, G. Lady Stratheden, Geranium 
armenum. 


Carnation rust 

(A. C. N.).—Carnation Rust is caused by a 
fungus, and the rusty spores are the fruiting 
bodies of the fungus. The spores, when ripe, 
are distributed by air currents and water, 
and all those that reach healthy foliage 
germinate and set up the disease in a new 
centre. To control the disease, therefore, 
you must pick off and burn all the affected 
portions of the foliage and, in addition, spray 
the healthy leaves with a solution of liver of 
sulphur, which will prevent any loose spores 
that are about. ‘The solution should be made 
by taking 1 oz. of potassium sulphide and 
dissolving it in a little hot water; when dis- 
solved make up to 3 gallons with cold, soft 
water. You will have to repeat the control 
measures several times before you are clear 
of the trouble, especially if the outbreak is a 


bad one. Please note that a solution of 
potassium sulphide blackens white lead 
paint. 


Perpetual Carnations 


(G. Nodder).—Query No. 1: Recent work 
has demonstrated that fumigation of 
naphthalene by means of special lamps is a 
good method of controlling Red Spider on 
Carnations. The writer of the paper which 
we have before us is Theodore Parker, who 
is with Abol, Limited. If you write to that 
firm they would be pleased to supply you 
with all details. No. 2: If you Paleend us 
a sample of the small white threadworm we 
will examine it for you and report in due 
course. No. 3: The answer to this question 
depends entirely upon the loam sample. If 
it is well-decayed turf with plenty of fibre in 
it the mixture should be good. The turf 
should not be pulled up too fine, and we 
should add some fine crushed mortar-rubble 
instead of half the broken brick. No. 4: It 
appears to us that your cultivation is at fault 
somewhere. This is indicated by the pre- 
sence of ‘‘ spider’? and the weak growth. 
It sounds as if you have been keeping the 
plants too warm and dry. During the grow- 
ing season Carnations will stand plenty of 
moisture about the house so long as plenty 
of ventilation without draught is assured. At 
this time of the year water must be used 
with care, but the house must be ventilated 
freely, and only enough fire-heat is required 
to keep out frost. No. 5: One pint of 4o 
per cent. formaldehyde should be added to 
8 gallons of water, which will give a 1 per 
cent. solution approx. The soil should be 
thoroughly soaked, covered with wet bags for 
48 hours, and then stirred repeatedly until 
the smell has gone. Do not use soil for at 
least 14 days. Please note that we make no 
charge for answering readers’ queries, and 
that we do not reply through the post. 
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The treatment of Streptocarpi 

(X. Z.).—It is not right to dry off plants of 
Streptocarpi during the winter months. At 
the same time they must by no means be 
overwatered. Reduce, therefore, the supplies 
of moisture considerably until, in spring, re- 
newed growth is visible. It is, of course, 
assumed that the plants in question are 
grown in an ordinary cool greenhouse. If, 
however, they are grown in a temperate stove 
for the purpose of winter flowering the usual 
attention in respect of moisture is needed. 
In the former case why save Streptocarpi 
over winter? They are exceedingly easily 
raised from seeds sown in early spring, and 
young plants are always much more satis- 
factory. 


Dracenas taking up too much space 


Could you tell me if there is any recog- 
nised means of reducing the space taken up 
by Draceznas and suchlike plants without 
damage to the foliage when the plants are 
merely being housed for the winter? I have 
heard that rings are used round the stem to 
keep the foliage more compact, but have 
never seen them advertised, and should be 
glad to know where to get them if they are 
used. C. E.. Hoyianp. 

|The usual method of dealing with the 
leaves of Draceenas where space is limited is 
to gather up the leaves into a loose sheaf and 
place loose ties around them. We know of 
no one offering special rings for this purpose. 
Horticultural tape or soft string will be found 
to answer quite well. | 


‘CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemums going mouldy 


(X. Z.).—As there are no symptoms of 
mildew on the specimens forwarded, it is 
practically certain that damp is at the root of 
the trouble, more especially when the house 
in which the plants are grown is described as 
a ‘*cold greenhouse.’”? During the dull 
months a little pipe-heat, if such can be given, 
is of value, and on all suitable occasions the 
house ought to be freely ventilated. A stag- 
nant atmosphere will inevitably result in the 
trouble described. A buoyant atmosphere, 
even if there be no great heat, is the best, 
indeed the only, preventive. It is a pity to 
see such otherwise satisfactory growths 
spoiled in this manner. 


ALPINES 
Alpine plants 


(L. C. D. Irvine).—Androsace lanuginosa, 
A. Sarmentosa, Alyssum spinosum roseum, 
Asperula odorata, Armeria Vindictive, A. 
Laucheana, Arenaria montana grandiflora, 
Aquilegia coerulea, Aster alpinus Wargrave 
Var., Aubrietias in variety, Calamintha 
grandiflora, Campanula muralis, C. car- 
patica, C. Mariesii, C. Scheuzeri, Codonopsis 
ovata, Coronilla cappadocica, Omphalodes 
cappadocica, Cytisus Ardoini, C. decumbens, 
Dianthus neglectus, D. deltoides, Pinks in 
variety, Dryas octopetala, Erinacea pungens, 
Erinus alpinus, Erodium chameedryoides 
roseum, Santolina chamzecypariseus, Alpine 
Phlox in variety, Encrusted Saxifrages in 
variety, Geranium lancastriense, Gypsophila 
prostrata, Geum Barisii, Helianthemums in 
variety, Hieraceum _ villosum, Heuchera 
sanguinea, Iberis Gibraltarica, Anemone 
pulsatilla, Acantholimon glumaceum, 4Ethio- 
nema grandiflorum, A. persicum. 


Twelve alpine plants for alpine house 


(A. Lawrence).—Lewisia redinina, Shortia 
galacifolia, Saxifraga oppositifolia splendens, 
S. Grisebachii, S, Faldonside, Silene Hookeri, 
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Morisia hypogea, Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia 
major, Viola gracilis, Mertensia primuloides, 
Phlox subulata nivalis, Oxalis enneaphylla. 


Twelve alpine plants for pot culture 


outside 
(A. Lawrence).—Gentiana acaulis, G. sino- 
ornata, Omphalodes Lucillia, Androsace 


lanuginosa, Onosma taurica, Oxalis lobata, 
Nierembergia rivularis, Trollius pumilus 
Wargrave Variety, Raoulia australis, Saxi- 
fraga Crimson King, Dianthus neglectus, 
Thymus serphyllum coccineus. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Shrubs to form hedge 


(L. C. D. Irvine)—Common or Purple- 
leaved Beech would make a very pretty hedge, 
but as an evergreen you could scarcely im- 
prove upon Buxus sempervirens (common 
Box) or Yew. 


Six choice dwarf Rhododendrons for pot 
culture 
(A. Lawrence).—Rhododendron  ciliatum, 
R. praecox, R. racemosum, R. intricatum, R. 
Nuttalli, R.  myrtifolium. 
seed is offered by Thompson and Morgan, 
seedsmen, Ipswich, 


Shrubs 


(L. C. D. Irvine)—Daphne mezereum, 
Cytisus andreana, C. purpurea incarnatus, 
C. pracox, C. alba, Cistus Alyssoides, C. 
ladaniferus, C. laurifolius, C. Silver Queen, 
Genista hispanica, Hypericum patulum var. 
Henryi, Forsythia spectabilis, Pyrus japonica 
var. splendens, Viburnum Carlesi, Lavender, 
Rosemary, Buddleia variabilis var. superba, 
Deutzia Veitchii, D. crenata magnifica, 
Paul’s Crimson Thorn, Exochorda Giraldii, 
Euonymus latifolius planipes, Ribes  san- 
guineum var. King Edward VII., Hamamelis 
mollis, Osmanthus illicifolius var. purpurea, 
Philadelphus virginal, Pyracantha coccinea, 
Pyrus malus floribunda, Rhus cotinus, Rosa 
Moyesii, Weigelia avalanche, W. seduction, 
Yucca filamentosa, Cornus Kousa, Esculus 
parviflora, Amelanchier Botryapium, Amyg- 
dalus communis, Prunus Pissardii, Berberis 
Darwini, B. stenophylla, B. concinna, B. 
dictophylla, B. subcauliata, B. Gagnepainei, 
Cerasus pseudo-cerasus J. H.. Veitch, C. 
Hisakura, Cercis siliquastrum, Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, C. multiflora, C. bullata, C. 
frigida, Crataegus coccinea, C. crus-galli, 
Eleagnus multiflorus, Spiraea cantonensis, 
Veronica Traversii, Symphoricarpus  occi- 
dentalis mollis, Syringa Souv. d’Louis 
Spathe, S. Mme. F. Morel, S. Marie Legraye. 


Bamboos 

Will you, please, let me know when is the 
best time to remove Bamboos ? Ago: 

Oxshott. 

[The first week in April is, perhaps, the 
best time to carry out this work, following 
which, should the weather be continually dry 
and windy, the plants should be syringed 
over daily, preferably about mid-day. 
Although the above is the best time for the 
work, the writer has transplanted these 
interesting subjects throughout the winter 
months with perfect results. Plenty of leaf- 
soil and sand worked in round the roots when 
planting and a light mulch of some kind of 
litter over the surface of the finished work 
will prove most beneficial and greatly facili- 
tate their re-establishment. ] 


Treatment of hedge of Lonicera nitida 


How do I treat a hedge of Lonicera nitida ? 
It was planted last year about 18 inches 
apart and is growing well on sandy loam, 
south border. It is rather inclined to blow 
about. When should it be pruned? 

S. Maupe. 

[The hedge should have been clipped at the 


Rhododendron ~ 


December 15, 1 ; 


end of August, but no harm should arise fr¢ 
its being done now, providing you do not ¢ 
it severely. It would be preferable to cut 
lightly now to protect it from wind and th 
give a second and more severe clipping at t 
end of March, when the top snould also 
reduced, and thus force the bushes to gri 
dense and stocky. After it has become w 
established no serious effects should res 
from strong winds. | 


Cutting back newly planted Privet 


(Leicester).—These should be cut down 
once to within four eyes of the fork, a 
next season, when they have made 8 incl 
of growth, cut the tips out again. This 
force them to thicken from the base and bu 
up a dense and sturdy hedge. 


; FRUIT | 
Blackberries 


(Leicester).—As these have been . ney 
planted it would be advisable to cut the 
down to the ground this year. In succe¢ 
ing years treat exactly as for Loganberrie; 


Nectarine trouble 

(A. C. N.).—Without more information 
is impossible for us to say why yo 
Nectarines did not develop beyond the stoni 
period. If the border was allowed to becot 
dry it would, of course, stop the fruits swé 
12g, but some other cultural detail could cat 
the same effect. If you would like to se 
us full details of your culture we may be al 
to detect where the failure lies. We shou 
like to know the size and depth of the bore 
and also whether the border is entirely | 
inside one, or is it partly in and partly a 
Any other details as to ventilation and oth 
routine would be useful. 


Loganberries 


(Leicester).—These fruit on the grou 
made the previous year, and by cutting tl 
all away you have lost next year’s crop. R 
garding the young plants recently rooted, y 
have acted correctly, as this will enable the 
to develop strong growths next season whi 
will fruit the following summer. Loga 
berries should be pruned immediately t 
fruiting season is over; at least, the old, we 
wood should then be removed and the stro, 
canes of the current year thinned out jt 
enough to admit of those it is intended 
leave to be trained not closer than 14 inch 
apart. Their weak ends should be fina’ 
shortened back in October. If trained 
stakes, 6 feet is a good height, and if train 
to a wall or fence the length left should | 
about the same. 


Raspberries j 

(Leicester).—It is generally advisable to ¢ 
such newly planted specimens down to ft) 
ground in October or November, as by doil 
so the plants develop better canes for futu| 
crops. In your case we would cut down he 
the canes only and thereby secure a smi 
crop of fruit next year, as you say the plan 
are very strong. In future cut away to #| 
ground-line all old fruiting canes immec 
ately their fruiting season is over, and th) 
the young ones sufficiently to admit air ai) 
sunshine, thinning finally to 1 foot apart 
November. A good height is 5 feet. id 


Eggs on Plum and Apple | 

(H. G. Balls)—The twigs you have se 
in for examination are heavily infected wi 
the eggs of Red Spider. The eggs will r 
main in this condition until the spring, whe 
they will hatch and begin to feed on # 
foliage. As far as we could detect other di 
of pests were present, but if you are trouble 
by Aphis on your fruit trees you should use. 
good tar-oil wash in January; such wou 
control the Aphis, but would have. little or r} 
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ffect on the spider. The latter could be con- 
lled by using a wash containing sulphur 
‘ly in the spring. Lime sulphur wash ap- 
ed in the pink bud stage would answer the 
rpose, but it should be repeated, if neces- 
ry, when the petals have dropped from the 
wers. 


{um failing 
“The majority of the young wood of a 
ond’s Seedling Plum, a pyramid tree planted 
bout eight years, is affected like the speci- 
nens enclosed, some being quite dead. What 
§ wrong, and is there any remedy? The 
ree is growing with other varieties in the 
a. garden. It set a good crop of 
ums this year, but they coloured and had 
0 be picked before reaching full size. 
a A. C. Macnair. 
_|The specimens sent for examination show 
hat two factors are at work to affect your 
Yond’s Seedling Plum. (1) The foliage has 
{some time during the season been attacked 
y Plum Aphis, and you should read_ the 
rticle on tar-oil washes published elsewhere 
this issue. A good tar-oil wash applied 
fore the end of the first week in February 
vill give you foliage free from Aphis next 
ear. (2) Your tree is also attacked by 
ither Tip and Brown Rot of Plums, a 
gus which does considerable damage to 
4 flowers, young wood, and fruit. We 
hould advise you to go carefully over your 
ee and cut out and burn all the dead wood 
ou can find. Pay special attention to the 
tader growth and also dead spurs. Spray 
tree with a solution of lime sulphur when 
the ‘‘ pink bud ”’ stage next season, 1.e., 
hhen the petals are showing colour but be- 
me they open. Repeat the cutting out of 
ca wood as often as necessary, and the best 
me to do this is during the growth period, 


1en the leaves are off the tree. 


ordon Apple trees and a juicy Pear 
‘Leicester).—Your Apples should set freely 


planted as  follows:—James_ Grieve, 
*s Seedling, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Pearmain, Annie Elizabeth, 


gton Pippin. A first-rate Pear is 


cteur Hardy. 


| VEGETABLES 
he best keeping Onions 
(A. Woolsy-Butler).—James’ Long-keep- 
ig, Main Crop, Ailsa Craig, Barr’s Long 
per, Up-to-date, Crimson Globe. All the 
ove are excellent keeping varieties. 


. MISCELLANEOUS 

axed paper for wrapping Apples 
(Scot)—You can secure what you need 
‘om Wax Bags, Ltd., Cassio Bury Mills, 
Vatford. 


amp heaters 

icester).—We have had no experience of 
e, although they are generally spoken of 
3 being satisfactory. No doubt a good deal 
’pends upon care and attention. A small 
r would be preferable. 


tment of waste ground 


have a piece of land about { acre I want 
keep tidy with as little expense as possible. 
is sandy loam and there is Bracken round 
edge. It has been used for Potatoes and 
ther weedy. Could I get the Bracken to 
all over, or some inexpensive grass? 
‘is sunny and not exposed to cold wind. 
S. MAvpE. 
here should be no difficulty in getting the 
ken to grow all over the plot if the roots 
lifted and planted now. An ordinary 
s mixture would be supplied for the same 
ose by Messrs. Hunter, seedsmen, 
ter. This would only require scattering 


ii 
Ly 


en t dead Plum wood is difficult to detect ° 
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over the surface, afterwards raking it in with 
an iron garden rake. The common Heather 
would probably succeed in this position also. ] 


Turf samples 


(W. Streeter)—We have examined your 
four samples of turves and find that they are 
not acid and should make fair material for 
potting soils. No. 1 is the only one at pre- 
sent in a fit condition to use for potting pur- 
poses. The others, of which No. 2 appears 
to be best, should be cut and stacked for nine 
or 12 months to allow the grass to die and 
the roots to commence decay. Both Nos. 2 


. and 4 have plenty of fibre, and No. 3 seems 


the least valuable. No. 1 broken up and 
taken in the proportion of two parts loam, 
one part sand, and one part leaf-soil or de- 
cayed manure should make a good soil for 
general purposes. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. A. A. Woodcock.—Zelkova crenata 
Spach. This is native of the Caucasus and 
was introduced into cultivation in 1760. 

D. Mackenzie.—Both specimens were so 
withered when received that one was barely 
recognisable, the other quite unrecognisable. 
The ‘‘ small creeping plant ’’ is the varie- 
gated Ground Ivy, (Nepeta Glechoma varie- 
gata), trivially known as ‘‘ The Grey Mare’s 
Tail,’? and which is very useful for edging 
purposes in the greenhouse. Please send 
another specimen of the ‘‘ large greenhouse 
plant’? packed in damp Moss. The speci- 
men received could not be sufficiently revived 
in water to permit of identification. It might 
be one of the Salvias, but it is impossible to 
say so positively. 

G. C. D.—1, Veronica Gauntletti; 2, V. 
Autumn Glory; 3, LLycium chinense (Chinese 
Box Thorn); 4, Ruscus Hypoglossum; 5, 
Juniperus Thurifera (Incense Juniper); 6, 
Abies pectinata (common Silver Fir); 7, 
Juniperus rigida. 

Yarb.—1, Pyracantha coccinea; 2, Garrya 
elliptica. 

G. C. Dyrham.—1, Juniperus virginiana 
Var. Schotti; 2, J. Phoenicea. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 
Mrs. N,, Devon.—Allington Pippin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tunbridge 
Wells.—Trees and shrubs, hardy plants for 
Alpine garden, bog, and herbaceous border. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.—‘‘ Sutton’s 
Amateur’s Guide.’ A copy of .this well- 
known annual for 1929—the seventy-fourth 
consecutive issue—has just reached us, and 
in its 200 pages will be found a veritable 
store of information for the guidance of those 
who aim at obtaining the finest results from 
garden or greenhouse. Both flowers and 
vegetables are fully covered, and there is a 
special section on pleasure lawns and sports 
grounds. Tools and the hundred-and-one 
sundries for the garden are also included. 

Wm. Artindale and Son, Nether Green 
Nurseries, Sheffield.—Hardy plants. 


TRADE NOTE 


Solignum, Ltd., have issued an illustrated 
20-page booklet dealing with the treatment of 
fruit tree pests by their tar distillate wash, 
Agrisol ‘* A.’? In this, not only are many of 
the common pests figured and described, but 
the requisite solutions for their effective con- 
trol are stated. For instance, in the field 
culture of Black Currants, for which this 
remedy is particularly recommended, a 5 per 
cent. solution is claimed to be completely 
efficient and a most economical method of 
control. Growers of fruit who quote this re- 
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ference may obtain this interesting publica- 
tion on application to 205, Borough High 
Street, London, S.E. 1. 


Buying those presents 


It is unfortunate that the blessedness of 
giving should be accompanied at Christmas 
time by the cussedness of selecting appro- 
priate gifts, but how simple this problem be- 
comes when you know the hobby of your re- 
cipients. If only they were all gardeners it 
would be simpler still, for what could be 
more fitting than to give such friends some- 
thing that will add to the pleasure or lighten 
the labours of the garden? Suitable gifts 
suggest themselves by a perusal of this issue 
and its predecessors, covering a wide range of 
plants and requisites, from the purely 
esthetic to the severely practical. 

Your friend’s Alpine-house is probably cry- 
ing out for a choice pan of Saxifraga Grise- 
bachii or something equally rare or miffy. 
Nice little table gardens have been seen re- 
cently at the R.H.S. Shows. The recipient 
will be lucky who gets a box of Carnations, 
for there is so great a demand for these that 
even if you can secure them at all the price 
is taller and stiffer than the stems of White 
Pearl or Laddie. Some of the Carnation and 
Violet specialists offer attractive cachets of 
perfumery at this season. 

The practice of gifts for the garden ought 
to be much more general among the com- 
munity of gardeners. Where there is a gap 
in a friend’s garden for another fine speci- 
men tree or shrub fill it with a permanent 
emblem of your friendship, and, where possi- 
ble, go and plant it with him. 

Your really keen gardener will always ap- 
preciate an’ up-to-date book on his hobby. 
Good gardening books have been fewer lately, 
but two outstanding volumes that will appeal 
to lovers of lordliness in book production, 
associated with authoritative content, are 
““Ttalian Gardens of the Renaissance ’’ and 
‘‘ Gardens and Design.’? Sir Arthur Hort’s 
‘“ Unconventional Garden ’’ ought to be on 
many a breakfast-table on Christmas morn- 
ing, and any of the Reginald Farrer’s are 
still first favourites for those who love travel 
among plants. ‘‘ The English Flower Gar- 
den ”’ is probably still the best seller among 
books of the garden, and a wealth of inspira- 
tion and knowledge to gardeners of every 
status. 

Much interest was shown in the old Dutch 
weather glass which Mr. Davidson brought 
to the Vincent Square Show recently. This 
is known as the barometer which never fails. 
Any gardener would be delighted with this 
useful and ingenious instrument. 

Other practical gifts are in variety, in- 
cluding mowers, ornaments, garden seats, 
and other comforts, games, syringes, tools, 
and labels. 

Some very excellent and well-made baskets 
suitable for presents are offered by the Orsett 
Basket Works. They include chairs, settees, 
workstands, unfitted luncheon hampers, dog 
baskets, and ranges-of garden baskets of all 
types. Their catalogue gives many sugges- 
tions for good gifts. 

The Little Wonder hedge clipper is almost 
indispensable for large and extensive hedging. 
The ‘‘ Crab ”’ is a pattern which eliminates 
the tedium of the usual hand-shearing. 

Spade boot scrapers and Spade _ boot 
brushes are foul weather friends with which 
to rub acquaintance in the porch if your re- 
ception is to be altogether friendly on the 
other side of it. 

A year’s subscription to GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED may be among the last of suggestions 
that will occur to you, but it will not be 
counted among the least of their gifts by 
your friends, especially overseas. 
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Homer 
And early contribution to garden lore 
OMER is a perfect fountain of know- 


ledge. Among the choicest notices of 
plants and gardens which have come 
down to us from antiquity are those which 
occur in the Odyssey and Iliad, and as they 
have hardly received the attention due to 
their charm and utility a brief notice may be 
acceptable to lovers of the garden and ancient 
lore. We begin with that beautiful passage 
in the Odyssey in which Ulysses recalls to 
his father’s memory the days of long ago 
when, as a little boy, he had received from 
him the gift of Pear and Apple and Fig trees 
for his own garden. ‘‘ Being a child, 1 asked 
them of thee one by one as I followed thee 
through the garden, and thou didst name 
them each.’? As being, probably, the most 
accessible and popular version, Pope’s trans- 
lation may be quoted. His father asks for 
proofs that he is, indeed, his son, He shows 
the scar indented by the bear, .and pro- 
ceeds : 
‘* Yet by another sign thy offspring know 
The several trees you gave me long ago. 
While yet a child these fields I loved to 
trace, 
And trod thy footsteps with unequal 
pace. 
To every plant in order as we came, 
Well pleased you told its nature and its 
name, 
Whate’er my 
bestow’d ; 
Twelve Pear trees bowing with their 
pendant load, 
And ten, that red with blushing Apples 
glow’d; 
Full fifty purple Figs, and many a row 
Of various Vines that then began to 
blow.”’ 


childish fancy ask’d, 


—ODYSSEY XiVv., 390-400. 

It is, indeed, an exquisite picture, simple 
yet perfectly natural, of the father and child 
wandering round the extensive grounds 
hand-in-hand, while the boy asks for his very 
own Pears and Apples, Figs and Vines, that 
he may watch their growth, pluck their fruits, 
and learn the gardener’s art. From his 
earliest days Ulysses had been permitted to 
wander in the regal orchard and among the 
choicest of fruits, while flowers of kinds were 
not unknown to him in the cultured state. 
Hence, when he, in his wanderings, reached 
the Phaeacian Islands and saw the gardens 
of Alcinous he was, naturally, quite at home. 
Here is some idea-of the story. Alcinous, 
King of the Phzeacians, had a_ beautiful 
daughter whom Pallas, in a dream, in- 
structed to wash the robes of state prepara- 
tory to her nuptials. While indulging with 
her maids of honour in this royal pastime. 
Ulysses, awakened by their voices, addressed 
the princess, who gave him relief and advice. 
Proceeding to the capital our hero related to 
Alcinous and his consort, Arete, that part of 
his story which referred to his leaving 
Calypso and finding his way to their domains. 
Many brilliant details of the city and palace 
are given, and in due course the poet pro- 
ceeds to the description of the spacious gar- 
dens as follows :— 


““ Close to. the gates a spacious garden lies 

From storms defended and inclement 
skies. 

Four acres was the allotted space of 
ground, 

Fenced with a green enclosure all around. 

Tall thriving trees confessed the fruitful 
mould, 

The reddening Apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue Fig with luscious juice 
o’erflows, 

With deeper red the full Pomegranate 
glows, 
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The branch here bends beneath the 

weighty Pear, 

And verdant Olives flourish round the 
year. 

Here are the Vines in early flower 
descried, 

Here Grapes discoloured on the sunny 
side, 

And there in autumn’s richest purple 
dyed, 

Beds of all various herbs for ever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the scene.”’ 

—ODYSSEY Vii., 140-170. 

It might almost be a description of Chats- 
worth, Hampton Court, or. Windsor, and if 
one is not familiar with these early writings 
such graphic narrations seem almost mythi- 
cal. We not only meet with familiar fruits, 
ordered parterres, herbaceous borders, and 
evergreen hedges, but we are told that the 
prospect. was crowned with two copious foun- 
tains, one of which supplied the garden 
itself, the water being carefully conducted to 
the different plants, while the other provided 
for the needs of the palace and the city itself. 
Thus far we have met with the names of 
fruits only, but how familiar these sound to 
our ears to-day. Were they the same 
fruits? Of: the Fig,.: Vine, Olive, , Pome- 
granate, and others there can be no doubt. 
Their names and_ histories have been 
familiar from the earliest times. They are 
mentioned in all the literatures of the East. 
Persians and Assyrians, Arabs, Hebrews, 
and Egyptians, not less than the writers of 
Greece and Rome, introduce them into their 
rites and writings. Each of these had ac- 
quired in early antiquity an importance 
which rendered them sacred on account of 
their alimentary value. They are the chief 
fruits of the Hebrew scripturés, and each of 
them finds place in one or other, if not in 
every one of the festivals so freely celebrated 
by every ancient people, 

The Pear is the least familiar, but research 
into the early homes of cultivated plants 
leads to the conclusion that this was quite in 
its place in the orchard of Alcinous as _pic- 
tured by Homer, just as it was in the original 
garden of Ulysses. Of the Apple we need 
not speak. While the tenm has always been 
used in other tongues as well as in our own 
in a very wide sense, it also has-a specific 
application. The fruit found in the Garden 
of the Hesperides, known. as “ golden 
Apples,’’ and it is usual to speak of the for- 
bidden fruit of Eden as an Apple. Indeed, 
this is the magical fruit par excellence in the 
popular tales of all countries. It was held 
in high esteem by ancient Druids and Celts, 
by Norsemen and Teuton, by Romans and 
Greeks, and the Mélon or Malum is named 
in all the early writers. 

Though no herbs or flowers are mentioned 
by name in the passages from Homer, which 
have been quoted above, we fortunately have 
a good deal of information respecting some 
of the principal plants which were in culti- 
vation in the gardens of the Homeric age. 
Among others the Poppy is _ frequently 
named and its somniferous qualities noted. 
Its Greek name was Mékon, whence our 
Neconopsis or Welsh Poppy. 

Early in the second book of the Iliad we 
find a beautiful allusion to flowers and bees, 
which recalls passages in the later writers, 
such as Virgil, in his ‘‘ Atneid.’” Some of 
these flowers are mentioned by name in 
other parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, as are 
also a number of herbs. The steeds of 
Peleus’s son, feed on Lotus and lake-fed 
Parsley (Iliad ii., 780). 

The cultivated Flax, the graceful plumed 
Tamarisk, as well as many cereals and other 
plants find a place in these invaluable re- 


cords of antiquity, showing how large already . 


was the knowledge which was then possessed 
of the arts of horticulture and agriculture. 
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Cresses, Leeks, and Onions, Lettuce 
Beet, to mention only a few plants 
known to the modern English garder 
found a place in the beds and borders of 
Homeric horticulturist, and we can ur 
stand the allusions of the Hebrew poe 


‘prophets to well-watered gardens. all — 


better when those of Ulysses and Alcin 
are in our memory. ARTHUR HASLAM 


Addresses often wanted | 


THe Royat HorticuLTURAL SOCIETY 
I, R. Dura, C.B.E., MC 
tary), Vincent Square, Westminsi 
London, S.W. 1. 

Tue NationaL Rose Soctety (Mr. Cou 
Pace, Secretary), 28, Victoria St 

London; ’S.N, 1. | 

.NaTIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM Soci 

(Mr. Cuas. H. Curtis, Secretary), 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 

don, W.C. 2. 

THE NationaL Sweet Pea SOcrIETY 
A. C. Bart Lett, Secretary), 19, Bed 
Chambers, London, W.C,. 2, ~ 

Tue NationaL Dantia Society (Mr. ° 
CHITTENDEN, Secretary), 2; Dents E 
Wandsworth Common, London, S.V 

Tue BritisH Carnation Society (Mr. P 

-  Bunyarp, Secretary), 57, Kiddermins 
Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


THE 


Secretary), Lower Lee Woolton, 
Liverpool. 

Tur British Grapiotus Society (Mr. A, 
Amos, Secretary), 10, Bergholt Ro 


Colchester. k 
THe British FLorists’ FEDERATION (1 
"Cuas. -H. Curtis; — Secretersye 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, L 
don, WiG.22: 3 
NATIONAL CARNATION AND | 
Society (Mr. E. G. Lows, Secreta 
147, Melrose Avenue, Cricklewood, L 
don, N.W. - 
Tut GARDENERS’ RoyaL BENEVOLENT _ 
sTituTION (Mr. Gro. J. INGRAM, Se 
tary), 92, Victoria Street, Lond 
Sea. , ; i 
Tue Roya GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND 4 
A. C. Bartiett, Secretary), 19, Bedi! 
Chambers, Covent Garden, Lond! 
W.C. 2. 7 | 
Tue Unitep HorticutTuRAL BENEFIT i) 
ProvipenT Society (Mr. A. C. H 
Secretary), 35, Alexandra Road, W 
Kensington Park, London, W. 14. 


THE 


| 


Certificated late Chrysanthemu 
There were only two new Chrysant: 
mums shown at the National Chrysant 
mum Society’s Floral Committee Meet; 
held at the Royal’ Horticultural Sociei) 
Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.’ 
on Monday afternoon, the 1oth inst. 
both varieties received the First Class 
cate of this special Society. The va 
Were 4 
WINTER SuN.—A _ useful addition to } 
late-flowering decorative sorts _ speci! 
suited for market growers. The florets / 
fairly broad, regularly reflexing, and bu 
ing a flower of slightly drooping form a 
4 inches or rather more in diameter. Colc 
golden-bronze with gold reverse. Shown) 
Messrs. Cragg, Harrison and Cragg, Me 
vale Nurseries, Hounslow. . 4 
FrignDLy Rivat.—This is a very dist? 
and attractive market or decorative flov 
having fairly broad florets of good substap 
that incurve at the ends and build a Japar 
incurved bloom of good form, about 5 ine 
across. Colour, deep, rich yellow. Stiff. 
erect flower stems, Shown by Messrs. K 
Luxford and Co., Sawbridgeworth. 
D. B. Cra 
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An Original 
Xmas Present 


Send your Gardening 
friend a ‘‘CRAB” Hedge 
Trimmer this Xmas. Itis 
a gift that will save him 
time and drudgery. The 
“CRAB” embodies these 
special features : Guiding 
board, 14 powerful claws, 
no pushing away of soft 
growth. Despatched in 
Box specially designed for 


Christmas. 
PRICE 
(Post free) 1 8 / 6 
Send for Illust Leaflet 
JOH. HANSEN, 
Astor House, 19, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2 


You will get better 
value in 


|HORTICULTURAL 


GLASS 


Jrom 
The Premier Glass firm in England 


| a NEWTON <‘eér* 
| 20-23, CHARLES ST., HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON, E.C. 1 
Telegrams: Soleplate Smith, London 
Phone: Holborn 2651 (6 lines) 
Prompt deliveries of 
| 21 oz. HORTICULTURAL SHEET CLASS 


| in 200 ft. boxes (one size in each box). F.O.R. 
London. 10in. wide; 12-16 in. wide; 18 in. wide. 
Vie 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Vili 


WS 


The finest Obtainable 
winter wash iG Opt eae! 
for clearing Seedsmen, 
your trees etc, For any 
of pests and further in- 
eggs during = formation 
the dormant “3 )) while to 

period. TAS Geo. Monro, Ltd., 

i ek ae 


Regd waltham Gross. 


COMPLETE PEST CONTROL 
be What Davidson's bring to one’s notice is worthy of notice.""—An old client's comment 


Davidson’s Old Dutch Weather Glass 


MORE SENSITIVE THAN THE MOST PERFECT BAROMETER 


The water will RISE in the spout as bad weather becomes likely ; 
FALLING for fine weather. 


““ My constant companion for years ; nothing ever interfered with its accuracy.” 
—CaAPpTAIN KESSLER in ‘The Nautical Magazine.”’ 


The Colombo Manor, Jersey. 
“We can always depend upon it even against a good aneroid.”’ 
ae From Joun Dickinson, Esq. (Master), Yacht “ Xarifa,’’ Cowes. June 22nd, 1928. 
“TI have cruised in the Mediterranean, North Sea, and Baltic, several seasons, and 
Price 8/6 your weather glass never failed to give ample warning of a change. It is most 
sensitive and reliable.” 
Post Free in U.K., 9/6 
Abroad, 12/6 


With Stand, 13/6 


Post Freein U.K., 15/6 
Abroad, 18/6 


June 30th, 1928. 


© GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” ; au 
: Its value is in its unfailing accuracy, and 


“We have tested one of these glasses. 
this is the point for gardeners.” 
ASK FOR BROCHURE “D.” 


particulars of this and many other interesting novelties. 


F. DAVIDSON & CO., 143-149, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


There will be found 


Healthy trees 


mean sound fruit 


Mit, - 


The fine crop promised 
by a blossom-covered tree 
will never mature unless 
insect pests are controlled 


FREE . A Booklet containing full descrip- 
; * tions of Fruit Tree Pests and their 


control, sent free on application to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


SOLIGNUM LIMITED 
205 Borough High St., London, S.E. 1 


Agrisol A is packed in all sizes from 
4d pint to? gallon. The average fruit 
tree requires % pint. ' 


Get Agrisol A from your local Dealer 


No fruit tree can be healthy if it is infested with insect 
pests and unhealthy trees never produce good frult. 


Infestation by insect pests is not usually observed until 
leaves or fruitlets are attacked, when it is too late to 
undo the damage and difficult to destroy the pests. 


Agrisol A sprayed on the trees during the dormant 
period destroys the eggs of insect pests and thus 
ensures clean, healthy trees. It also cleans the bark 
of moss and lichens and greatly increases the vigour 
of the tree. 


WINTER WASH FOR ALL FRUIT TREES 


vill 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND FOr FREE aoe 


AMATEUR 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


from £5 5 O 


CARDEN FRAMES 
from &f 


ye) 


CARDEN EDGING 
: Usual 5/- per 100 ft. 
Plain. sua Dre At ned b Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 


Treat: d. Usual price 6/- per 100 ft. 
popkes Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 


ROUND 
TOP CARDEN 
RUSTIC LIGHTS 
ARCHES from 3/= 
from 9/6 
CARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 20/- from Bi2 


Height 8 ft Usual Reduced 4 
Price Price 
4ft. path .. 5/9 5/- 
4 ft. 6 in. path 8/9 7/9 
5 ft path .. 11/6 10/- 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
Prices on application. State size required. 


A. TURRELL & SONS 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


*Phone: Syd. 1268. 


SEED FRAMES 


These Frames are very useful for pre- 
serving seeds and bulbs against frost; 
are made of tongued and grooved boards 
and very warm. ‘lhe light is hung at 


RUSTIC SUMMER 


back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21-oz. 
HOUSES glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide. 150 to clear. 
f Usual price, 13,6. Reduced Price, 10/- 
rom 
£3 10 O RUSTIC FENCING from gh per 8 ft. panel. 


INCINERATOR 


Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In- 
cinerator is raised on strong iron feet, ensuring 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney. 
Easily cleaned. The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market. PS 

Usual price .. 


Keduced Price 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/- 


BANK POULTRY HOUSE 
from patil lt aid n 


CARDEN tae 
from £3 10 6 


16/6 each, 
- 12/6 each. 


paiantt cewuror 
HOUSE 
from £5 15 O 


SPAN ROOF GROWING 
OR FORCING HOUSE 
from £5 5 O 


SMGeeS eS A 
BSS a 
VS SSS SR I 


(Dept. GL), FOREST ‘HILL, 5.E. 23 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, L.B. & S.C. Railway) 
Established 75 years. 


THE ENGLISH 
GRASS ORCHARD 


AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF FRUIT GROWING 


ARTHUR H. HOARE 32s. 6d, net 
gives the first complete account of a 
subject of rapidly increasing importance 


including both the horticultural and the 
commercial sides of fruit growing in 
England. 


A few first class offices are still available for approved 
tenants in the finest modern building in Fleet Street 


Bouverie House 


Accommodation varies from single rooms at £50 per annum 
to more expensive and luxurious suites. 


Full particulars from: 
BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Published by Benn Brotuers Lrp , 


at their Offices, Bouverie rma Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, 


Write for complete technical catalogue to— 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


Printed by the Cuancery LANE PRINTING Works, LTD., 
E.C. 4. 


Or 


Koh Vile ken 48 


i 
s 
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and profit. This book, which is fully 
illustrated, is based on wide practical :| 
experience and covers all aspects, ; 
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Border Chrysanthemums 


ILLUSTRATED 


BEES 


* GARDEN DESIGN 


TREES t SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a News- 
| paper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
/ Fieet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CHIONODOXAS, SNOW- 
DROPS, CROCUSES, WOOD HYACINTHS, Etc... Bulbs in 
fine condition, at greatly reduced prices. List on application. 


ARR’S SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS. for 


: Flower borders, Rock Garden, ete. List on application.— 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


7)OBBIE’S 1929 CATALOGUE AND GUIDE, 


“4/160 pages (including 8 coloured plates), 240 illustrations. 
Free to all readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
when writing —DOBBIE & 0O., LTD., Edinburgh. 


‘RATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, AND 
iJ PHAONIES. New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties will be 

nt post free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
ie Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL, FOR COUNTRY 

HOUSE, FACTORIES, FARMS, ete No emptying 
“of-cesspools; no solids; no open filter beds ; everything under- 
ground and automatic; a perfect. fertiliser obtainable.— 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, Wes - 
eester, London, 8.W. 1. 


(\HRYSANTHEMUMS.—My new 68-page illus- 


E trated catalogue and guide now ready, including Aquitania, 
i Majestic, and all the best novelties and older varieties. 


: varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. Finest 
Collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


USTIC LARCH POLES, posts, fencing rails, 


either round or sawn square; all sizes supplied direct from 
plantations; prices defy competition. — Apply JOHN 
S, Marwood, Devon. 


BP AGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


HOW TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
e Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. Established 1879. 


RIVET — English grown, cut back, bushy. 
Common, 24-3 ft. high; 15s. 100. Oval Leaf, 1-13 ft., 8s. 6d. 
Large specimen bushes of Oval Leaf, grown separately, 3 ft. 
h and 2 ft. through, 1s. each. All other sizes, also Quick 
orns. O.W.Q., carriage paid on orders of 100.—HODSON’S 
j TED, Nurseries, Wollaton, Notts. 
= : 5% 
USSIAN MATS, 7 x 3% ft., 18s. doz. 
: Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 4ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
anvas Mats, etc. Lists Free—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
ter Street, Reading. 


GARDENER®’ Blue Twill with 
POCKET AND BIB, 3s.9d. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 


~PRONS— 
— 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O.3. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


DIRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


5 Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
—MOORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


Ornamental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
ogue 765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
Wood and Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
ultry Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
; ‘ON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


Saturday, December 22, 1928 


ATERER’S GARDEN GUIDES.—We issue 


the following beautifully illustrated catalogues full of cul- 
tural notes :—Herbaceous and Alpine Plants.; Guaranteed British 
grown Roses and Fruit Trees; Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Orna- 
mental, flowering and Evergreen Shrubs magnificent in flower, 
foliage, and berry, also hedgemaking and screening shrubs: 
Bulbs for planting and naturalising. We shall be glad to send 
any of these post free. 


OHN 
eJ LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Baten AC 


UNCAN TUCKER (TOTTENHAM), LTD., 


/ Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, Winter G sais, 
Vineries, Peach Houses, eto. 


RTINDALE’S _ Illustrated Catalogue 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application.—WM. 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. yy 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 


A Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 


DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REKUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


EEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 


finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue.—_THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 


hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, Large 
Stocks. Catalogues free. FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HODODENDRONS.—Himalayan and Chinese 

species. New and raré Hybrids, etc. 60 pare illustrated 

catalogue, full of useful information, free.—GILL, Nurserymen, 
Falmouth. 


PEt SEA SAND for Bowling Greens and 


Lawns. 10s. per ton, f.o.r. Lowestoft.—BOROUGH 
SURVEYOR, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 


ULL’'S FOOD FOR PLANTS, FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES. The National Fertiliser. 


ULL’S SHRED, the most efficient fumigant ; 
destroys insect pests in greenhouses. 


Bue New White Fly Vapour Kills.— 
BULL’S PLANT FOOD CO., Chelsea Works, Lewisham. 


YONCENTRATED POULTRY KNOW- 


LEDGE, My book entitled ‘Profitable Poultry” contains 
all the information required to make poultry pay. Profusely illus- 
trated and containing plans of modern houses feeding formule, 
hints on rearing and incubation. Price ls. from the author, E. 
BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


ee Le ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries. — 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE ! ! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s. 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORKS, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO, VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


+e ATS 
’ 


WATERER, SONS, AND .GRES® 


TWOPENCE 


YUTTON'S CATALOGUE 
Of Vegetable and Flower Seeds is now ready. 


All garden lovers, if not 
on our regular Mailing List, 
aie should write at once for a copy 
Profusély , ilinstrated in half-tone and colour and contains a 
ay iets list Of the best varieties of Flowers, Vegetables, etc. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 

ae 

A PB DACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath.~ Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 

Carnations, Cyeldmens, ete. Catalogue free. 


wie 
rs [ear BooK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. 
Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


Mention requirements. 
We will 


Ber aees FRUIT TREES. 
CORDON PEARS. 


We can offer fruiting Cordon Pears of the main varieties, 
which, if planted now, would give some fruit next year, and. 
shall be pleased to send a list to any interested; 


EORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., The 


Royal Nurseries, Maids.one. Established 1796, 


HRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE now 
ready, containing list of 630 varieties including latest 
Novelties.—J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 68., carriage paid.—F. COX; 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 

for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 

THE SYMPLEET STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


IOLETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 
clumps, 26 varieties, list freee NEW AND SCARCE 
VARIETIES : Princess Mary, 18s. dozen; Mrs. Lloyd George, 
Coeur d'Alsace (pink), 10s dozen. Doubles: Queen Mary (mauve), 
Improved, Marie Louise, Mrs. J. J. Astor (lilac), 7s. 6d. dozen. 
My complete guide to Violet Culture, 2s. 1d.—DILLISTONE, 
Sturmer, Haverhill, Estd. 200 years. 


ERBACEOUS and Rock Plants, 3d. each. 
Catalogue free—CHOLMELEY, St. Vincents, West 
Malling, Kent. 


ODDER FOR EVER positively by only once 
planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep.-WEBSTER’S, Kilsby, Rugby. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pesta, 


Highly commended by R.H.S8. 28. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 
-. LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


‘YY OBB for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries : Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING, 


—‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 1b, tins. 4s., post free; 14 Ib. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from Ww. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Batterses, London, 8.W. 11. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMPS AND HEATERS FOR GREEN- 

HOUSES, also Garden Requisites of all kinds. —G.1., 

DRAPER, Garden Requisites Warehouse, Audley Range, 
Blackburn. 


UTHORS & COMPOSERS. —MSS. of. all des- 
criptions required by ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., Pub- 
lishers, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond. Est. 1898. Advice & Booklets free 
a Year from Parma Vv iolets. A 


ee 
Ly 00 New Home Industry for the Man of Small 


Means.” Price 1s.—LEE GODFREY, Manor House, Wood- 
chester, Glos. 


OAL, COKE, AND ANTHRACITE.—Trucks 


to any Station or delivered coal store. Make sure of 
supplies at following Low Prices for Winter. Delivered any time 
up to March, 1929. Buckle’s Hand Picked House Coal, 21s. per ton 
at pit; Large ANTHRACITE, 22s. 6d.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
see by 2hin., 22s. 3d.; Buckle’s Furnace COKE (as supplied to 
@ King, LARGE COKE, 16s. 3d.; COKE NUTS, Lin. by 2in., 
18s. JRRENT PRICES 1s. per ton less. — BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


PLANTS, &c. 
ICHAELMAS DAISIES from 3d., all the new 


varieties stocked. Campanula Telham Beauty, 9d. Send for 
Catalogue.—APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough. 


{ ees HEATHS, Evergreen and Deciduous 
Flowering Shrubs, etc.—SYDNEY SMITH, Tansley 
Old Nurseries, near Matlock, Derbyshire. 


== = = 


WANTED 


ANTED.—Good, sound, English Horseradish, 
—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(JARDENER requires Situation, well recom- 
ah mended.—GILBERT, Black Barn Cottage, 

en 


De, young German ladies, aged 25 and 23 
years, with seven and four years’ experience respectively 
(chiefly perennials, Cacti, and greenhouse plants), desire situ- 
ations in England in good establishment. —Apply, ELISABETH 


KLUTH, 3, Tettaustrasse, Erfurt, Germany. 


GARDENING 


QUERIES & ANSWERS 


are Inserted free of 
charge In our pages 


The Name and Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 
Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 


No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
Is at your disposal 


ADDRESS — 


The Editor, “Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Wittersham, 


GARDENING [ILLUSTRATED 
KILLS INSEOTS 


VAPORITE tsurssse 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


ag date? LIST, POST ee 


Greenhouses from Poult: Houses from ‘ * 
45 0 0 Zt lata from 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic | ates and Poultry Appliances 


af every description, 
Tv. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


PABBA LAG 


FERRY, BRAND 


Regd. 


GARDEN MANURE 


ERRY’” Garden Manure is an organic manure for 

general purposes. Suitable for Flowers, Fruits, 
and Vegetables. ‘Replenishes the soil with the important 
plant foods. Apply 2 to 3 ozs. per square yard and dig 
it into the soil NOW. 
W. F. H., Haverfordwest, reports: ‘‘ Runner Beans 
15 ins. long when picked, not selected ... Parsnips 
3 ft.2 ins... . Carrots 2 ft. 9 ins. The Peas were 
excellent, 12 peas to the pod. The results have been 
magntificent.”’ 


14 lbs., 3/9; 28 lbs., 6/6; 56 Ilbs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 21/6 


“FERRY ” 
HUMUS MANURE 


is the only satisfactory substitute for Stable Manure. 
It improves the physical condition of the soil and en- 
riches it with the important plant foods. It is equally 
valuable for heavy and light soils. Not to be confused 
with cheap Hop Manure. Contains 10% Phosphates. 
J. W., Liverpool, writes: “I have had the best all- 
round crops on the land.” 


28 lbs., 4/6; 56 lbs., 7/6; 1 cwt., 12/- 
Obtainable from Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Stores, 
etc., or C.P. from the Makers for cash with order. 

THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL & MANURE 
CO., LTD. (Dept. C), Briton Ferry. (Est. 1886.) 


CLAY & SON, 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 


and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 Ibs., 5/6; 14 lbs., 6/—; 28 lbs., 10/5 56 lbs., 18/—; 112 lbs., 32/~. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Hvery Tin, Bag, and Seal beers our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 
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Indoor culture 


FoR Peaches, Vines, indoor 
Roses, and the like, there is ne 
better protection than XL ALL 
No scale, no sort of pest, cansurvive 
it, yet it is harmless to plant life. 
Very clean inuse. Of all nursery- 
men, seedsmen, and florists. 


XL ALL NICOTINE 
LIQUID INSECTICIDE 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, Londony S.E. f 


POLLO RG OP L LALLA NSI- 


R.562. 


FOR EVERY 


BOILERS & HEATING SETS REQUIREMENT 


Quality with _,” ALL MAKES OF BOILERS & HEATING GOODS. 


ae [| MEETALL "27"°68/6 5 


PRICE LISTS FREE 


State: size .of Greenhouse , Garage , etc 
<< ‘ABC 


4 Apranarus, 12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD. 


CENTRAL: aNd DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS. 


258, Vauxhall Bridge Road. $.W.1. 


In. with hisiioek wires, 
12 In., 2/3 doz. }7 In., 2/°doz.; 14 x 11n., 6 In. wires, 1/6 dez. 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x 1 


WATERPROOF INK, 9d. and 73d. bott. bint cle 
VARNISH AND BRUSH, 63d. and 104d., postage extra. 
Highly commended by R. ELS. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


Ad A < 


£ LONDON 


“>>, to 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Or, if unable to 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM 


Two Lines (average fourteen words) Two Shillings; every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. 


For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
The above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. 
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Michaelmas Daisies 


aster, barr’s pink, the finest deep pink 
michaelmas daisy yet achieved, sturdy habit, 
amazingly free, brilliant colour, 3 strong 
plants for 2/6, 6 for 5/-, carriage and packing 
free for cash with order, clarence elliott, 
limited, six hills nursery, herts. 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


stevenage, 


THE EFFICIENT 
WINTER WASH 


Will clear your trees of hibernating pests and eggs during 
the dormant period. Start “the new year with clean, 
healthy plants. 

Obtainable from all Seedsmen, ete. 

Any queries gladly answered on application to— 


GEO. MONRO, LTD., WALTHAM CROSS 


Ss 


wmepaL. HORSESHOE BOILER 


MEDAL 


The economical Boiler for the Small Greenhouse 
Easy to fit and stoke 


Proved and appreciated by Amateur and 
Professional Gardeners everywhere 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
Booklet C, “ Making the most of your Greenhouse,’ 
and List, post free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 


STUNT 


65-65a, SOUTHWARK 
ST., LONDON, S.E. 


ATTUALONEAI TONIC OOOO COD OT ECE 
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~~ ACK MAN 
Climbing Roses 


WICHURAIANAS 


POLYANTHA 


Ards Rover -- 43 Alberic Barbier ... oe American Pillar ae 

Captain Christy ... tse 1/6 Christian Curle ... %. 1/6 Blush Rambler... - 1/6 
Caroline Testout ... Js 1/6 Debutante ... es 1/6 Crimson Rambler ... ~d 1/6 
Gloire de Dijon .. bee 1/6 Dorothy Dennison ... ~ 1/6 Euphrosyne ... sts ee 1/6 
Joseph Lowe ag wee 1/6 Dorothy Perkins  .., ir 1/6 Goldfinch ... int eS 1/6 
La France ... oes ae 1/6 Emily Gray ... ves £6 1/6 Philadelphia Rambler... 1/6 
Liberty ae a ee 1/6 Excelsa ay iad sa 1/6 Phyllis Bide... 7 a al 
Mme. Abel Chatenay ... 1/6 Francois Juranville = 1/6 ~=Rubin a A ,. 1/6 
Mme. Abel Carriere -— 1/6 Gardenia... e ors 1/6 Sanders White... ast 1/6 
Mrs. W. J. Grant ces 1/6 Hiawatha ... oye ee 1/6 Tausendschon its a 1/6 
Ophelia... a nan 1/6 Paul’s Scarlet Ay tk 1/6 Veilchenblau ~ x 1/6 
W. A. Richardson a 1/6 White Dorothy... # 1/6 White Tausend:chon ... 1/6 


200 Acres of Steck include Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Herbaceous, Alpine, and Climbing Plants 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON - WOKING - SURREY 


{= 


\er 


yi 


PEMBERTON’S ROSES 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, Bedding 
Show, Pots, &c. Raiser of new pedigree 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Roses. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 


REDUCED PRICES 


WATTLE HAZEL HURDLES 


All 6 ft. in Length. 
3 ft. high now 2/6 each 


ACT cae Apter Hite hee 
Diet he ges. Po ep. 
Otter ae eee 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Write for List 22 to-day 


T. & C. ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 


98, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 


OHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No waiting! 
All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity 07 each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


SITUATIONS 
VACANT & WANTED 


Advertisements are accepted in this 
section on the following terms :— 
2/6 for 3 lines (7 words per line), and 


6d. for each succeeding line. 
Three insertions for the price of two. 
Cash must accompany order. 


“I am pleased to inform you that, } 
through the advertisement in your paper, 
I have now got suited.""—E. W. (Bunting- 
ford). 


“I am glad to inform you I have 
secured a situation as Head Gardener 
to , through my advertisement in 
‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’ *—A. T. (Pem- 
bridge). 


TO SECURE 
The Position for the Gardener 


or 
The Gardener for the Position 


Use the pages of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 


ROS E - T R EES hae A iodlics 
in the Midlands. 
F R U IT -T R E ES paae one plies? 
tion; also list of 
SHRUBS, eto. *sicePtants. 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


Dept. C. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


New Cardinal Flower 
“Tobelia The Bishop” 


(Award of Merit, R.H.S.) 


A remarkably vigorous plant, growing 43 to 5 ft. high 
stout stems supporting magnificent spikes of large 
flowers of a glistening vermilion scarlet colour. The 
main spikes have flowers for 12 to 15 inches of their 
length open at a time, and when these are almost 
finished, from each stem a sheaf of lateral spikes 
is produced maintaining a display for 8 to 10 weeks. 


Strong plants in Spring, 1929 
5/* each /= per dozen 


eee vivilersnie 


Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY 


"QI-Night Cpparatus 


For greenhouse heating, with pipes ar- 
ranged for houses of any size. Delivery 
from stock. List on application. \ 


JONES & ATTWOOD LT 
PREMIER WORKS. STOURBRIDGE 


YINVINIESSSIIN VAAN SIAN, 


The Perfect Surface 


for 


Carriage Drives & Pathways 


(PS 


SS 


[PS 


—PLUVZISS 
[SANS 


KSIZAEKWAMIANIABAL 


USS 


GRAVELITE 7 


DWAIRVWATAAWANINALAN 


>> 
| 
(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Ge 


Fe 


NO MUD 

NO WEEDING 
NO ROLLING 
NO SCOURING 


S under stormwater 


: In factan ADAMANT SURFACE 


ae 


with the pleasing and 
general appearance of 


PERFEG I GRAVEL! 


Supplied and laid by 
CHITTENDEN & SIMMONS, 
LTD. 
Bank Buildings, MAIDSTONE, Kent. i 
SWAPS AB ING 


YA 
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Knap Hill Nursery Rhododendron Avenue has 
won the admiration of gardeners for generations. 


HARDY 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and REATHS 


in well rooted clean condition 


GOLDEN YEWS 


CEDRUS ATLANTICA GLAUCA 
AUREA 


”? ”? 


EVERGREENS 


in large sizes safe to move 


LIMES, MAPLE ESsCriIES INU, 
POPLARS,_ Ete. 


DEUTZIAS, VIBURNUMS 
PYRUS in varieties 


ALMONDS, THORNS, Ete. 


Inspection invited 


ANTHONY WATERER 


Knap Hill Nursery 
Woking, Surrey 


(The only address.) 


Clean Trees mean 
Clean Fruit 


‘The best time to attack a pest is in its 
egg or ova stage; it is then stationary 
and more ‘“‘get-at-able,’’ and a higher 
concentration of wash can be used 
without harming the tree. 


Abolene is the ideal dormant tree 
wash. It clears away moss and lichen 
and destroys Insects’ Eggs. In recent 
tria's trees sprayed with Abolene pro- 
duced the heaviest crop of App’es. 


Pint, 1/6; Qt. 2/6; 4-Gall, 4/6 
Gall., 7/6. 


Write for full particulars. Abol Ltd., 
Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Abolene 


The Leading British 
Tar Oil Winter Wash 
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The DOWNER LUPINS 


(Polyphyllus) 


The old World’s dower 
The new World’s flower 


A pply for Insts, 
18/- doz. mixed colours 


Downer, 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester 


Grow your LILIUMS from Seed 


L. Regale.. de 70 seeds, 1/- 120 seeds, 1/6 

L. Auratum.. if 2250 seeds, 2/6 

L. Co:umbianum .. 50 seeds, 1/- . 80 seeds, 1/6 

L. Giganteum : 160 seeds, 2/6 

L. Martagon Dalmaticum Catanil, 36 seeds, 1/6; 
70 seeds, 2/6. 

L. Philivpinense Formosanum, 36 seeds, 1/-; 100 
seeds, 2/6; 250 seeds, 5/-. 

L. Sargentiz, 20 seeds, 1/6; 40 seeds, 2/6, 100 seeds, 5/- 
Only hand-picked, plump seeds are _ included, 
thus ensuring a high germination. 
Orders of 2/6 and upwards post free. 

Our Lilium Catalogue and Cultural Guide post free to all 
bond fide enquirers. 


BONE & CO., 
172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 
WONDER 


FOGWILLS .WonPEr, 
BROAD BEANS 


Ten Beans in a Pod 


WONDERFUL FREE GIFTS 

Now IS THE TIME TO SOW FOGWILLS WON. 

DER LONG POD. ThelLONGEST, most PROLIFIO 
and FINEST FLAVOURED BROAD BEAN in the World. 
Nothing like it. Nothing just as good—PERFECTION. 1/4 
per pint carriage paid. Send now; every customer 
will receive three FREE GIFTS as follows: 1/- packet (2,000 
seeds) FOGWILLS FAMOUS GIANT EXHIBITION 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, largest, most magnificent solid 
aprouts in cultivation, ard FREE, a 6d. packet (t 000 seeds) 
FOGWILLS PRIDE OF THE VALLEY PARSNIPS 
grown over 50 inches long, and FREE, one packet (100 seeds), 
FOGWILLS GIANT RAINBOW SWEET PEAS, 
large waved flowers in over 25 shades. Send only 1/4 for 
this wonderful FREE OFFER and become one of our 
THOUSANDS of satisfied customers. 
Result ” Seeds need only a Trial. : 
Fogwills Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue of ‘* Best- 
Resuit”’ Seeds and Guide to Garden Success for Season 

1929, Now Ready, Post Free. 


FOGWILLS Seed House, CUILDFORD 


Established 70 years. Awarded 9 Gold Medals 


Fogwills ‘‘ Best- 


~=@ Indispensable Wi 
in the Garden 


THOMSON'S 
MANURES 


On the market for over 
50 years they still hold 
first place for QUALITY 
and RESULTS. ~The 
are safe, sure, and last 
H ing. The direct result 
f of many years’ practical 
Y experience in gardening, 
they stand unrivalled at 
the present day for a 
Garden Crops. 


Prices:—VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE 
MANURE —a Perfect Food—1 cwt., 30/-; 
56 lb., 16/-; 28 lb., D/=; 14 Ib., B/e; 7 Ib., S/-; BF 
tins, 1/3 and 9d. SPECIAL TOP DRESSING @ 
MANURE -—an excellent stimulant—1 cwt., 30/-; § 
56 lb., 16/=; 28 Ib., 9/-; 14 Ib., S/e; 7-Ib., B/m. | 
Tins, 1/3. 


Sold by Nurserymen and Seedsmen 

Everywhere 

Write for our Booklet—Post Free 
on Request 


Sole Makers: 
WM. THOMSON & SONS, Ltd, 


TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/ 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Seeing the Old Year Out 


HE last month of the old year finds the 

gardener nearly through his Slough of 

Despond, with the Delectable Mountains 
of Spring in front of him. Old-fashioned 
folk still cling to the belief that the earth 
turns in her sleep on Christmas Day, be- 
thinking her that the time is near at hand 
when the urge of new life will once more 
be rampant in ‘‘ England’s green and plea- 
sant land.’’ 

So gradually did a glorious summer pass 
on into a gracious mellow autumn that there 
has been but little interruption of garden 
routine. Bulbs were tucked up snugly 
under their brown blan- 
ket of mould in good 
time, and are now spear- 
ing through here and 
there with their fresh 
green tips. Alterations 
and replanning have 
been carried out in ideal 
conditions, for the soft 
westering rains settled 
all in very comfortably, 

and even the gales of 
mid-November, beyond a 
certain amount of loosen- 
ing and uprooting of top- 
heavy things, did sur- 
prisingly little damage 
on the whole. The winds 
and the rains between 
them have left us with 
a clean canvas on which 
may be painted in glow- 
ing colours an unusual 
wealth of spring flowers, 
if all goes well; for it 
is many years since 
shrubs and plants have 
promised so well. And 
so in faith and hope we 
look forward to the time 
when all our new ven- 
tures will be blooming as 
the catalogues say they 
ought to, and already in 
anticipation enjoy the 
_ thrills which (probably) 
“may not be ours in reality. For I expect 
we have all been making excursions amongst 
Pastures new. I, for my part, have planted 
a few dozen Ixias amongst groups of Spanish 
Iris, for it seemed that they would supple- 
ee each other; and as they are already 
well through the ground, they can be easily 
protected with dead Bracken should unto- 
ward cold threaten them. Then I have added 
to my Iris plantings, being encouraged by 
“the success which attended my choice of 
situation for them. I dug over some virgin 
turf where they get plenty of air and sun, 
and established them in drifts with clumps 


of double-flowered Gorse in the background, 
and tall Dracanas to give height to the 
picture; and the hot sun of the past summer 
gave them the ripening needed for next 
year’s flowers. The Bearded Flag Iris is the 
variety which suits itself best to this broad- 
casting planting, and amongst the new intro- 
ductions in this section are the lovely blue 
Odoratissima, Peacock-eye (brown, olive, and 
yellow), the large yellow and lilac Darius, 
Empress of India, and Honorabile (a rich 
madder and orange colour). _In a moister 
soil, in the rock garden, I have made a 
plateau of the pretty blue Iris tingitana, and 


Conifers furnish the rock and wild garden when deciduous trees are bare 


““ Old-fashioned folk still cling to the belief that the earth turns in her sleep on Christmas 
Day, bethinking her that the time is at hand when the urge of new life will once more be 


rampant in England’s green and pleasant land”’ 


added to my stock of I. reticulata, of which 
one can never have too much, so delicious 
is its scent, and so oriental in its purple 
and gold colouring, like a Persian prayer 
carpet. Additions to the rock garden bulbs 
have been Narcissus Rockery Beauty, a white 
and yellow trumpet, and the ever-lovely 
little Johnstoni Queen of Spain. Amongst 
the larger Narcissus that I have not tried 
before are the Poeticus Dante, which is said 
to be excellent for tall vases, and Glory of 
Lisse, also Whitewell, one of the late Rev. 
Joseph Jacob’s creations, named after the 
little village on the Welsh borders of which 


he was Rector. Hyacinths will have to re- 
turn to their pre-war prices before I can 
indulge in them as of old. The Cynthella or 
Miniature Hyacinths, more after the style 
of Roman Hyacinths, do not come up to the 
fat, stately spikes of the old Dutch bulbs 
which used to scent the air with their fra- 
grance, and even they are by no means 
cheap. New shrubs which have been added 
to the borders include Nandina domestica, 
a most decorative shrub, for both in spring 
and autumn its handsome leaves take on a 
bright red tinge; Ruscus, the ‘* Butcher’s 
Broom,” so fragrant as to flower, so thorny 
as to leaf; Cytisus 
Dorothy Walpole and 
Donard Seedling, which 
are so rich in colouring ; 
the autumn - flowering 
Berberis Fortunei, with 
its distinctive foliage; 
and the early spring- 
flowering Bealei, with 
its long sprays of bloom, 
as sweet as the Lily of 
the Valley; A%gle sepi- 


aria (the Japanese 
Citrus), which, planted 
“on its own,’ gives 


quite an air to the place, 
‘“noli me tangere’’ in 
more ways than one; and 
Daphne Fioniana, a ‘‘ re- 
peat ’’ this, for it is such 
a gem, with its rosy, 
fragrant flowers and its 
almost incessant bloom- 
ing, that it cannot be 
allowed to lapse; but it 
is ill. to move, where it is 
planted there must it 
stay. I lost a plant about 
2 feet across by trying to 
move it from Surrey to 
Cornwall. Well, I have 
been enumerating some 
of my preparations for 
to-morrow, though to- 
morrow is rather like the 
end of the rainbow, al- 
ways in the next field; but to-day is ever 
with us. and the to-day of this mild and 
beneficent. December is well filled with 
flowers. Cassia corymbosa is as laden with 
sits golden blossoms and as green of leaf as 
it was in September, all the Veronicas are 
in vigorous second bloom, and the delightful 
colourings of La Seduisante and Simon 
Deleaux (rich reds), Gloriosa (a lovely pink), 
and Alicia Amherst (a deep purple) must be 
given an extra word of praise. In the Heath 
garden Erica codonoides is a mass of flowers, 
also E. Mediterranea superba. Arborea and 
Veitchii are both showing white, and should 
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be out full with the New Year. Those two 
newish varieties of Carnea, King George 
and Vivelli, are rosy red already, though the 
latter’s bronze foliage seems to be a 
favourite diet of the rabbits, so that it does 
not flourish quite as it ought to. A Heath 

garden is such an all-the-year-round affair 
fsoutl variety or other being always in 
bloom), and so intriguing, that it is a wonder 
to me not to meet more of them. It was 
interesting to read Mr. McGuffog’s note in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of December 8th on 
Salvia rutilans, the Pineapple Salvia, for 
-here, in Cornwall, it requires no protection, 
and is now blooming away bravely, the 
flower sprays like the rosy-red lacquer lin- 
ing of an old Queen Anne cabinet; and much 


the same colouring appears in Grevillea 
alpina, that low-growing shrub which is 


such an ornament to the rock garden just 
now. Sollya heterophylla is starred with 
flowers as blue as the Bluebells that will 
carpet the woods four months hence. But 
perhaps the crowning glory of the winter 
garden, 


justifying its place in the sun of 
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the ‘‘ Cornish Riviera,’? is Acacia deal- 
bata, the end of each feathery spray a- 
shimmer with gold, which in a week or so 
will open out into fluffy, yellow balls, like 
newly-hatched chicks. Nor will A. Baileyana 
be far behind, for it, too, is already showing 
pale yellow tints amongst the silver-blue 
foliage. 

Here in Cornwall we can scarcely emulate 
the Mediterranean Riviera in our church 
decorations, where the old, old Christmas 
hymns are sung amidst masses of Mimosa, 
Heliotrope, and Roses that seem always in 
bloom along the roads of Cannes and Nice. 
But whether amongst the sub-tropical 
flowers and shrubs or amongst the Holly 
and Ivy of old England, the Christmas mes- 
sage is the same, for we 


‘‘ Sing the song of the angels, 
The song that shall never cease: 
Glory to God in the Highest, 
On earth goodwill and peace.’ 


EoD: 


Cornwall. 


A garden at Reading, executed 1926 
By Milner, Son, and White, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Proposed Society of Garden Architects 


OW that the all-important question of 

establishing a fully-empowered Society 

of Garden Architects in this country has 
been ventilated in these columns by several 
correspondents, and seems to have aroused 
genuine interest and enthusiasm, an oppor- 
tune moment has surely arrived for definite 
steps to be taken in the matter. 


The corresponding Society in America, 
which might well be taken as an example for 
a British one, already is not only thoroughly 
established but probably is as powerful and 
has as much seandine in its own sphere as 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
this country. Besides safeguarding the in- 
terests of the profession, the Association fur- 
ther protects the public from having shoddy 
work foisted upon it, thereby giving that 
public some measure of confidence in ac- 


expressed by correspondents 
credited members of the Society—a_ service 
which in its turn must naturally bear the 
fruit of increasing those members’ practices. 

Why not, then, a Society that should in the 
fulness of time become equally powerful and 
exert an equally beneficial influence both on 
the profession as on the standard of garden- 
age in England? 

As Mr. Sudell has so justly pointed out in 
a recent number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
lovers of gardens in England are in all too 
many cases apprehensive of what the re- 
sults might be to call in help that they really 
require. Apart, however, from the present 
series of letters, the need has often before 
been felt and voiced. 

Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, for instance, 
whose widespread practice has made him well 
acquainted with the work of the Society in 
America, has frequently written in the past of 
the desirability of having an English School 
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of Landscape Architects, as well as a Society 
of its practitioners. 

If we are agreed then that a Society ought 
to be founded, what steps should be taken to 
bring this about? Surely, if interested mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Royal Horticultural Society 
would come together, as they did at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and meet some of the 
most prominent men practising garden 
architecture, no more authoritative or better 
qualified body could be brought together than 
such a meeting might give rise to. 

Then, after getting the Society definitely 
founded and registered, they could proceed to 
the drawing up of qualifications for the ad- 
mission of others to its ranks, establish a 
journal for the publication of the most suc- 
cessful contemporary work and for the ex- 
change of views, draw up a course of train- 
ing for the guidance of young men embark- 
ing on this career, arrange exhibitions, and 
so on and so forth. 

This, of course, is only one of the many 
ways in which such a Society might be 
founded, and must be taken as a purely tenta- 
tive suggestion. 

Nevertheless, somebody must make con- 
crete proposals before anything will be done, 
and the more the subject is ventilated the 
better would seem to be its chances of attract- 
ing the necessary attention. 

F. C. SuRTEES Ropinson. 


Plants in flower in a garden in the New 
Forest on December 7th 


Having read your correspondent’s letter 
giving a list of flowers in bloom in a ‘‘ North 
Hampshire ”’ garden on December Ist, 1928, 
I noted down on December 7th such blooms 
I then found still out in my garden in the New 
Forest. It is curious to note that they are 
mostly different from Sir Arthur Hort’s list, 
and I give the common names, as the matter 
is of no particular interest to the new scienti- 
fic gardener. Some of the flowers are, of 
course, in their normal blooming season, but 
it is curious to see an early Snowdrop bloom- 
ing whilst a late, miniature Sunflower still 
goes on! 

Needless to say, since December 8th there 
is not much left, as we had a heavy frost on 
the night of December 7th. b., HB 

New Forest. 

Plants in bloom here on December 7th, 
1928 :—Corydalis, Genista fragrans, Cam- 
panula muralis, Coronilla glauca, 


Jasione, | 


Potentilla Miss Willmott, Aubrietia various, 


Arabis (pink and white), Gorse, Sweet Roc- 
ket, Lavender, Marigold (lots), Lithosper- 
mum prostratum, Achillea, Sweet Sultan, 
Helichrysum (lots), Sweet William, Violets, 
Gazania, Mullein, Verbascum, Olearia, 
Gentiana acaulis, G. sino-ornata, Auricula, 
Cynoglossum, Delphinium, Iberis, Sunflower 
(miniature), Lupinus. polyphyllus, Virginia 
Stock, Snapdragon, Stock (Brompton), Nas- 
turtium (lots), Cornflower, Oxalis adenophyl- 
la, Coreopsis grandiflora, C. annual, Pansy 
(lots), Wallflowers Cheiranthus Allioni, C. 
linifolia, C. Harper Crewe, C. Rossi, Wall- 
flower common bedder, Jasminum  nudi- 
florum, Iris stylosa, Primula Beesiana, P. 
vittata, P. denticulata, P. Julia, P. Wanda, 
P. one hybrid (name unknown), Chrysanthe- 
mum (various), Heaths (eight varieties, not 
counting Carnea hybrids), Silene, Scabious, 
Mignonette, Iceland Poppy, Dianthus High- — 
land Queen, Double Daisy, Daisy Rob Roy, 
D. Dresden China, D. helichrysoides, Rosa 
Rouletti, R. alpina, Polyanthus, Alyssum, 
Spanish Broom, Parochetus communis, 
Montbretia, Snowdrop, Cyclamen europeum, 
G: Neapolitanum, C. Coum, Schizostilis coc- 
cinea, Raspberry (ripe), Buddleia auriculata, 
Daphne Mezereum, Salvia Grahami, Per- 
nettya (bloom), Double White Primrose, and 
Helianthemum. 


{ 


| 
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Campanula Miranda 


NOTICE that Farrer, who sent home this 

lovely little Campanula about 1905, and 

characteristically describes its colour as 
‘like a fine cloud at night with the moon 
behind it,’? names it C. Bellardii Miranda in 
“The English Rock Garden.’’ On reading 
“J. R. K.’s”’ letter, possibly the Editor 
turned up Messrs. Ingwersen’s catalogue, as 
I instinctively did, to see how he describes 
the plant, as there is a note of some length 
with regard to its name therein. 
- But I purposely named: it C. pusilla 
Miranda after reference to Clarence Elliott’s 
1926 catalogue, a classic in its own depart- 
ment. There we find the following entry 
against Campanula pusilla Miranda :— 
“Hitherto catalogued as Czespitosa and 
Bellardii, but for all practical purposes is a 
form of pusilla as grown in gardens, a pale, 
squat, and distinct variety, which Farrer 
considered one of his greatest finds.’’ 

I believe I am right in saying that for 
some time after its introduction it was only 
through the Six Hills Nurseries that Farrer 
allowed the plant to reach the public, and it 
was for that reason that I turned to Mr. 
Elliott as the best authority. 

Where I had unsuccessfully hoped to be 
controversial was in the inference that in 
Farrer’s former Craven Nursery the plants 
still give larger flowers than elsewhere, pos- 
sibly the strain generally having crossed in 
many gardens. 

Referring once more to Farrer’s garden and 
the question of cultivating Gentiana Farreri, 
which formed the subject of a recent letter 
from “ J. R. K.,’’ I send along an autumn 
photograph of The Old Garden, at Ingle- 
borough, which has a sentimental interest. 
Protected by glass seen behind the Lily pool 
are some plants of Farrer’s own Gentian 

_which refuse to thrive. Here, perhaps, it is a 

- question of insufficient drainage and lack of 
air that is the chief barrier to success. 

_ Among the trees at the back, though barely 
discernible in the illustration, is a large 
wooden tablet to Reginald Farrer, the author 
of so much happiness to all Alpine plant 
lovers, of whom his mother beautifully 
writes : ‘‘ He gave his life for the revelation 
of God’s works,’ and manifested forth His 
glory.” y F. H. FISHER. 


_ —— J have been much interested in the 
‘correspondence relating to Campanula 
Miranda of Farrer’s, by F. H. Fisher and 
“J. R.K.’’ The more so, as last year, by a very 
fortunate set of circumstances, I was able to 
spend a fortnight in Pralognan, Lanslebourg, 
and Mont Cenis (which Farrer, in ‘“‘ Among 
the Hills,’ proclaims to be the richest of 
Alpine plant spots in Europe), scrambling for 
Alpine plants with Mr. Hope (head gardener 
to Mr. Bulley) in June of last year. 

We had motored from Moutiers to Pralog- 
nan in the dark, the P.L.M. buses not having 
‘started to run, and the next day, walking 
along the road towards Bozel to see what 
fiercesome way we had come in the dark, we 
noticed growing out from a stone wall by the 

“roadside a most lovely patch of Campanula 
Miranda. When Mr. Hope lifted up the top 
stone of the wall, underneath was a perfect 
‘mat of roots, most of which I rolled up and 
carried home like a bouquet of flowers. 
Later on, while upon the road from Pralognan 
towards Modane, we came across many varie- 
ties of Bellardii, which is the right name of 
the species to which Miranda belongs. The 
history of this most glorious Campanula and 
CG. pusilla, taken from Mr. Farrer’s books, is 


as follows 2 ge ta 
& ““ My Rock GARDEN ”’ (1907). 


Spcaking of C. pusilla (later Bellardii) on 
age 150, he says :—‘‘ The varieties that I 
have collected include a very dwarf, large- 
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blossomed form, from a high moraine, which, 
much to my surprise, seems inclined to be 
more or less constant in cultivation, and a 
most lovely silver-pale variety from rough 
rocks on the way up to Arolla....” 

In “ Alpine and Bog Plants,’’ 1908, page 
77, in the chapter, ‘‘ A Collecting Day above 
Arolla,”” he mentions finding C. pusilla pal- 
lida, which is probably the one just men- 
tioned as from the rough rocks, and gives a 
photograph of C. pusilla at page 82. 

In “ Among the Hills,”’ 1911, page 54, he 
says :—‘* C. pusilla occupies every slope of 
shingle and hangs its showers of little blue 
bells over the steep roadside banks.’’? (West 
side of Lake ‘Cenis.—J. H. W.). 

In his later work, ‘t The Dolomites,’ 1913, 
he has no mention of this species, the only 
Campanula apparently mentioned being C. 
Morettiana. 

Still later in his monumental work, ‘‘ The 
English Rock Garden,’’ on page 163, he 
says :—" C.- Bellardii Ten. It is indeed a 
comfort that after all these years of con- 


The old garden at Ingleborough 


fusion it has now been ascertained that this 
name of 1785 takes precedence over Haenke’s 
C. Hals pusilla of 1788, which has bred 
amongst us such an unutterable tangle—and 
the more deplorable that there is mot a gar- 
den in England that does not revel in this 
most delicate of common little Alpine weeds.”’ 
And on page 164:—‘* The most wonderful 
form, however, has been long in coming into 
its own. It was some eight years since that 
under the slopes of the Vorder Wellhorn I 
came upon a really astonishing C. Bellardii, 
very dwarf, with flowers of enormous size, 
and of a delicate pallor, which might almost 
deserve the name of silvery, were it not more 
feelingly to be painted as a diaphanous and 
pale china-blue, like a fine cloud at night with 
the moon behind it. This treasure was de- 
spatched with due care to England, en- 
wrapped in many exhortations to special 
attention in dealing with it.. And it was 
never heard of again. All that boxful was 
potted carefully, according to instructions. 
But nothing was heard of the Campanula 
again; and all hope of its survival had been 
lost, when, three seasons ago, it suddenly 
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took away the garden's breath by blooming in 
the pot where it had lain ‘ perdue’ for so 
long. And, having taken the first costly step, 
it went ahead with leaps and bounds—grows 
and spreads now with the rapidity of gout- 
weed, and takes the winds of August with 
a profusion of soft and delicate beauty far be- 
yond that of all its sisters. C. Bellardii 
Miranda is going to be one of the greatest of 
our rock garden plants, as those few to whom 
she had been rigidly entrusted from their 
several gardens and soils independently pro- 
claim. .72.V- J: Henry’ Watson, F.E.S) 
Withington, Manchester. 


Sternbergia lutea 

Much has been written of late regarding 
the blooming of this, and it was particularly 
interesting to see the letter from Capt. Munn, 
who gardens so well at Puerto Alcudia, 
though it was news to the writer that Stern- 
bergia lutea is endemic in Majorca. I be- 
lieve it blooms far more satisfactorily in a 
dry, light -soil than otherwise. I doubt its 
ever blooming with any degree of freedom 
when frequently replanted unless the bulbs 
are very strong and placed in a position where 
the soil gets very dry in summer. I have a 
big patch upwards of 2 feet across. Some 
11 years ago I found this in the same posi- 
tion as now. Then there were only four or 
five bulbs. From that time till now it has 
never been disturbed; with the result that it 
increases rapidly and every year blooms more 
profusely. This last autumn I counted thirty 
open and nearly as many unopened flowers on 
a foot space of this clump. The few first 
years it scarcely bloomed at all. The posi- 
‘tion is at the foot of a south wall on-the top 
of the roots of a Rose. Here the soil gets 
very dry from the Rose absorbing the mois- 
ture, while as the bulbs increase they, too, 
help to dry the soil. Recently when in Nor- 
folk I saw this blooming freely in quite a 
small state in a light, dry soil. In Dorset I 
have seen it growing at the foot of a Pear 
tree in strong soil, and left undisturbed 
blooms freely. Go les Ks 


—— Recent: references: to Sternbergias in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED prompt me to write 
a short note on the subject. Sternbergia lutea 
is worthy of the praise bestowed upon it. It 
is delightful to see groups of this fine autumn- 
flowering bulb in the grass, in borders, and 
in the rock garden. Happy are they who are 
able to flower it annually. But this is not 
possible with everyone, especially in the 
colder parts of the country. The Stern- 
bergias require to be well ripened in summer, 
or they will fail to flower. Like some other 
bulbous plants, they will generally bloom well 
the first year after planting ; unless lifted an- 
nually and given a period of rest, they will 
not flower with even a fair measure of free- 
dom in the open if left in the ground. It 
does not appear to be generally known that 
there are two forms of S. lutea, and that the 
one which has narrower foliage, and which 
is called S. lutea angustifolia, is the better 
flowerer of the two. This I succeed in flower- 
ing now and again in the open without lift- 
ing by planting it in a very sunny place in 
light soil, with a mixture of old mortar rub- 
bish and sand, and on a very dry subsoil. 
But the flowering happened so seldom that, 
as space was limited, the Sternbergia had to 
make way for more reliable subjects. There 
is also a superior yellow Sternbergia, which 
does not appear to be in commerce. This is 
S. macrantha, with larger flowers than the 
“other yellow ones. A number of years ago 
the late Mr. E. Whittall, of Smyrna, kindly 
sent me a few bulbs of this, which I flowered 
in a cool greenhouse. They were afterwards 
planted out, but revealed the same defect of 


not flowering well in the open. 
S. ARNOTT. 
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Yucca gloriosa as a pot plant 
‘SEND herewith a photograph of ‘a 
plant ’? which has been of much interest 
to us this autumn. Eight years ago my 
gardener, when weeding a gravel walk, came 
on a tiny plant (quite obviously not a weed). 
He put it in a very small pot. It grew, was 
repotted as required, and finally rewarded him 
with this magnificent bloom. No one knows 
where the little plant can have come from. 
The plant has been grown all the time in a 
moderate greenhouse. 

The plant is ina 24-inch pot. The bloom 
shot up quite suddenly in one night to a 
height of about 14 inches. It now stands 
6 feet 2 inches from the pot. The bloom 
head alone is 343 inches by 15 inches. The 
leaves expand to 4 feet 3 inches. The first 
flower came out close up the stem, hanging 
like bells, or Water Lilies upside down. 
Then came the little branches of the same 
bell-like flower, but much smaller. The first 
flowers were about 63 inches across when laid 
flat out; others are about 4 inches across. 

Me AS VWWawla 

[Yucca gloriosa, native of North America, 
is one of the noblest plants in our gardens. 
Although it is of proved hardiness, it is, we 
think, most unusual to find seedlings in gar- 
den paths, especially where this plant is notin 
cultivation. Probably the seed was dropped 
by someone. ‘There is, we believe, something 
peculiar about the fertilisation of the flowers 
of this species.* However, many hybrids be- 
tween Y. gloriosa and other species have been 
produced artificially in European gardens. 
Our correspondent, who resides in Ayrshire, 
is to be congratulated on the success with 
which her efforts have been rewarded in 
growing on the seedling of this noble plant. 
=En 


Rock gardens at Chelsea Show 


WAS surprised to read the article by Mr. 
George Dillistone (issued December 8th, 
page 791) criticising Colonel Durham for 
what even we limestone users shall find on 
reflection to be quite a good hint, especially 
from the public and Chelsea Show point of 
view. 

I am of opinion that Colonel Durham’s 
letter is right, and I do not see where it is 


* The pollination of the flowers of the 
Yucca is referred to as follows in Willis’s 
‘‘ Flowering Plants and Ferns ”’ :— 

“The flowers are large and white and form 
a big panicle. Their chief interest is in the 
very remarkable mode of pollination (for details 
and figures see Riley in Third Ann. Rep. _Mis- 
souri Bot. Gdn., 1892). This is one of the few 
cases of mutual dependence and adaptation of a 
single flower and a_ single insect-Pronuba, a 
moth. The white flower emits its perfume 
especially at night, and is then visited by the 
moths. The female has a long ovipositor with 
which she can penetrate the tissue of the ovary 
of the flower, and possesses peculiar maxillary 
tentacles confined to the genus, which are pre- 
hensile and spinous. ‘ Her activity begins soon 
after dark, but consists, at first, in assiduously 
collecting a load of pollen. She may be seen 
running up to the top of one of the stamens. 

. The maxillary palpi are used in this act 
very much as the ordinary mandibles are used 
in other insects, removing or scraping the pollen 
from the anthers towards the tentacles. After 
thus gathering the pollen she raises her head 
and commences to shape into a little mass .or 
pellet. . . .” She repeats the operation until she 
has a pellet about thrice as large as her head. 
The moth then flies to another flower and pro- 


ceeds to deposit a few eggs in the ovary, pierc- ~ 


ing its wall with her ovipositor. Having done 
this she climbs to the top and presses the ball 
of pollen that she has gathered into the stigma. 
The result is that the ovules are fertilised, but 
they are so numerous that there are plenty for 
the larva to feed upon and also to reproduce the 
plant.” 
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illogical in the very least. It is obviously an 
effort on his part to make a forward move 
that should have been made long since. 

I mean that the rock garden section of our 
big show has a mission far greater to him 
than the mere bringine together of a group 
of rock builders for purposes of competition 
—in a material that is becoming almost stan- 
dardised, and certainly hackneyed. 

The rock garden bank at Chelsea, from a 
short distance, now begins to look like the 
Seven Sisters cliffs. 

| suppose on account of my being the in- 
troducer of the stone in question at Chelsea 
in 1912, and the winner of the “ Daily 
Graphic ’’ Cup (when first given, in 1914, I 
think), using the same stone, I shall be re- 
garded as having no moral right to speak 
against it. This thought might lead me off 
into a personal confession of tiredness in re- 
gard to the stone, the facility with which one 


A seedling Yucca gloriosa over 6 feet high 


An immense pyramidal panicle of large 
almost white flowers 


gets the same old, pretty effects, ete. I do 
not wonder that the people who live amongst 
it use it for grotesque walls, monoliths, and 
the like. But I will not digress. 

The International Show of 1912 has been 
quoted. My garden got the Irish Cup (con- 
stituting the ‘‘ premier award ”’) there, and I 
believe I am guilty of the continued use of 
mountain limestone at Chelsea since, con- 
tenting myself with that which was to me 
quite easy material to obtain, but varying 
considerably the form of my exhibit each 
year. f 

I want to say that the 1g12 rock gardens 
made a feast of variety compared with our 
annual monotonous display now. There were 
some really original efforts. It was pro- 
bably a good deal owing to the fact that we 
had all been let loose with plenty of room 
into those beautiful grounds for the first 
time. Every exhibitor bit off as much as he 
could chew, as usual, and no one had the 
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faintest early notion of what his rivals were 
going to do. 

This unusual state of affairs put every man 
on his artistic mettle, and produced astonish- 
ing results, some very beautiful, and others— 
astonishing. 

Little bits stick in the memory—viz. : (1) 
A showy Japanese garden with a big cascade 
that any man would give £100 for at Chelsea 
now ; (2) a few fairly quiet groups of stones 
and Azaleas—a rat sanctuary; (3) mice hardy 
plants (and a dwarf Acer with Viola gracilis 
underneath); (4) tables of beautifully-grown . 
Alpines. Another exhibitor showed a cave 
and rockwork in sandstone (the cave and 
sandstone very good). Out of all this mix- 
ture and chaos of thought, this success and 
failure, there was bound to come something 
good. 

All great artists are subject to lamentable 
failures sometimes, their flights are very 
high ; the mediocre ones only try where they 
know they will succeed, experiment does not 
recommend itself to them. 

So it came about, for instance, that in a 
more recent show the cave man made a most 
original and beautiful garden of border peren- 
nials, outlined by stone walls, etc. 

But my main reason for drawing attention 
to the 1912 show is to point out that in these, 
mostly good, exhibits we had ino other than 
myself using mountain limestone. Indeed, 
one of the most beautiful effects was ob- 
tained in Purbeck stone. I have seen this 
often used in shows, but only one really good 
exhibit of it—that beautiful corner at the 1912 
show made and planted by Maurice Prichard, 
of Christchurch. I say planted because, of 
course, he did not spoil his bold effect by 
putting in quantities of Alpines, but used the 
imposing masses of stone to give effect to 
the Bamboos and fine foliage of his water- 
side plants. From .this we see that the 
broader lines of the beautiful yellow stone 
carry, and are carried, into much more pic- 
turesque effect with the plants and position 
of the garden than could possibly be attained 
by mountain limestone—although this fact 
does not excuse Mr. D. saying that the lime- 
stone is ‘‘ eminently suitable for the creation 
of small rock garden pictures ’’ (my italics). 
It is just as suitable for large ones where the 
position suits. 

I know of one firm who showed sandstone 
rockwork (their local stone) more than once, 
and then changed onto mountain limestone. 
They did little or no better business, I believe, 
and their laving of limestone was not nearly’ 
so good as that of their sandstone had been, 
and would have been of small account for the 
growth of rock plants. 

The whole thing boiled down means that 
Chelsea Show nowadays presents a woeful 
lack of that spirit of experiment, without 
which we shall surely decay. F 

Colonel Durham is out to get Chelsea 
Show back to a position in which it can make 
a fairer and more honest representation of 
the art of our rock garden artists—making 
a much better exhibition, of course. 

If one could be a horticultural Mussolini 
for a month, one would, amongst many other 
things, abolish the giving of awards for 
artistic efforts (under a special Corruption 
Act), together with the use of mountain lime- 
stone at flower shows. Then we should see 
a most interesting show of rock gardens. 
The real artists would come to the top—not 
squabble for medals like dogs after bones. 
The others would immediately advertise for 
good men who could ‘‘ make artificial stone 
like mountain limestone and effectively lay 
same.”’ 

And what about the suffering public in all 
this? Scores have said to me at shows that 
they are ‘‘ tired of limestone.’? ‘ Can’t I 
have the local stone? ’’ ‘* Ours is really as 
beautiful,” etc. And by post and in gardens 
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I have often been asked if I could not get 
good results with other material. And others 
say, with decision, that they do not like lime- 
stone at all. Many people like mauve and 
others do mot. It is part of the artist’s busi- 
ness to adapt—and make everything suitable 
and agreeable. 

I think that, whilst one must agree with 
most of Mr. D.’s remarks anent the bare 
cost of mountain limestone, yet he is some- 


what missing the point of Colonel Durham’s. 


letter, which does not merely mean a less ex- 
pensive stone for use at the show, but rather 
suggests that exhibitors should have recourse 
to the other beautiful kinds of stone our 
country affords for use in gardens. It by 
no means follows that one should use dis- 
tinctly bad stone, nor spoil a rock garden for 
the sake of a 410 note, nor go against the 
decided fancy of a client if he lives in Kent 
and wants Yorks. stone. 

I can suggest the following kinds of stone, 
which I have known to be preferred for their 
beauty to mountain limestone: Weathered 
sandstone boulders, sandstone-grit, quarried 
ditto, Purbeck stone, red sandstone, grey lias, 
weathered yellow limestone boulders, a sand 
conglomerate found in Cheshire, etc. All 
these are very good, permanent, and sym- 
pathetic rocks—and there are others. We 
have rocks remaining to be tried—for in- 
stance, Cornish granite, not yet seen in rock 
gardens to any extent. 

Of course, each of the above asks for its 
particular style of treatment, and _ that is 
where the artist comes in. I have used them 
all in gardens, but only one at Chelsea, and 
then not in great quantity—a dozen tons or 
so of weathered sandstone boulders. for the 
waterside in my exhibit of this year. Even 
these few were much admired. 

Mr. D. says mountain limestone-is the 
“nearest to the ideal’? material yet dis- 
covered (in the opinion of the judges, etc.). 
What is ‘‘ the ideal’? If you ask an artist 
which is the ‘‘ ideal’ colour, he will regard 
you anxiously and give you something to 
drink. 

Mr. Dillistone goes so far as to suggest 
that limestone rock gardens should form a 
class to themselves at Chelsea, other kinds 
of stone forming another class. The judges 
are. to, be, “ instructed, -etc:,.- too—poor 
devils! This would not effect anything but 
extra confusion in ‘‘ award” giving, and I 
have never yet known an artistic exhibition 
in which “ award ” giving did not produce 
very plausible dissatisfaction in the minds of 
the exhibitors. _ No, we just want one big 
free field for the self-expression of every artist 
we have amongst us. We have some good 
ones, and it is crippling their efforts by giving 
“awards ’’ at all. It would be much easier, 
simpler, and stronger on the part of the 
Council to abolish the ‘‘ awards’ than to 
further embarrass themselves and everybody 
else by a foolish compromise. 

Anyone standing for free expression in 
choice of material and consequent originality 
or freshness and interesting experiment in 
design must recognise that his good inten- 

tions will be considerably annulled by 
Beawards.”’. _ 

An exhibitor cannot possibly feel that free- 
dom from worry which is the first essential 
to creative effort if he is embarrassed all 
through by the thoughts of an award which, 
although superfluous, still serves to partially 
prompt the public mind, quite unfairly. 

I know all this only too well. Even when 
getting the ‘‘ premier awards ’’ I felt there 
was something unfair and thoroughly bad in 
the whole thing. This feeling grew to a cer- 
tainty and, valuing my own better feelings 

_ above my plentiful worse impulses for once, I 
_ refused the premier award when it was defi- 
nitely offered, also a gold medal the next 
year, and have refused to be judged since, 
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Hydrangea arborescens and Aster umbellatus in the flower border 


These statements are not in strict accord- 
ance with good taste perhaps, but I must 
make them to further my argument and to 
rebut any suggestions. 

Others beside myself have seen the insidi- 
ous workings and abuses of ‘‘ awards”’ (I 
can name Cl. Elliott and other first-rate ex- 
hibitors). 

Mr. Dillistone is speaking hastily (to say 
the least) in saying that those who stand for 
“no awards ’”’ are the “‘ usually unsuccess- 
ful’? or ‘“ recently disappointed.’” The ‘‘ no 
awards ’’ men include: the two-or three (or 
more) most successful and least disappointed 
up to date, because, of course, they are the 
ones who understand. 

I could mention some of the others who 
have been ‘* disgruntled.” 

The whole history of the rock garden 
‘‘ awards ’’ at Chelsea will not bear looking 
into by anyone with a memory. ‘ Awards ”’ 
are not an ‘incentive to individual effort.” 

The incentive would be increased and the 
effort strengthened in tremendous degree if 
‘‘ awards ’’ were done. away with. The 
whole idea of ‘ awards ”’ for artistic effort is 
mildew. The only person they serve is the 
occasional Press reporter who wants the 
‘* judges ”’ to do his thinking for him—though 
reputable reporters and editors nowadays find 
it advisable to think for themselves. 

Mr. D.’s crowning indiscretion is his state- 


ment to the effect that the abolition of 
‘“ awards ’’ would “‘ reduce the R.H.S. shows 
to ordinary trade displays ’’—such. as the 
Royal Academy, the New English Arts Club 
Exhibition, etc., I suppose. If these bodies 
were asked why they did not give ‘‘ awards.” 
they would rightly feel insulted; and if they 
did begin to give them they would soon be 
forsaken by their really big painters—the 
mediocre and little ones would hang on right 
enough, perhaps. Joun Woop. 
4, Fitzroy Street, W. 1. 


Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora 


HOUGH the main planting of the 

flower- border is of hardy perennials, 

with spaces left for the gorgeous Dahlias 
of late summer, yet there are a few hard- 
wooded shrubs of low habit and long-lasting 
bloom that may well be included. Such is 
this Hydrangea arborescens, in its im- 
proved double form, that shows in the pic- 
ture with a backing of the cream-white 
Aster umbellatus. The full, round head of 
bloom comes about in the same way as the 
familiar Guelder Rose by a filling up with 
the sterile florets. Another shrub that is 
used in the same way is Ceanothus Gloire 
de Versailles. Cut hard back every year it 
quickly makes a quantity of young shoots 
crowned by the large panicles of lavender- 
coloured bloom, G. J. 


ps | 


icles, 
2. The winter-flowering Viburnum fragrans. 


3 and 4. Pyrus Malus toringoides, said to be the best Pyrus intro- dis 


duced by Wilson from China, 
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SOME ATTRACTIVE SHRUBS IN WINTER - 


1. Berberis polyantha, fruits red in large and abundant pan- 5. Clerodendron trichotomum montanum, with blue berries set in a 


red star-shaped calyx. 
6. The Snowberry, laden: with fruit. 


A free-fruiting form of our native Spindle Tree (Euonymus 
europzus), 


“ 
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. Winter Berries 


T this season cut flowers are not very 
plentiful without glass protection, and 
naturally these are rather costly when 
they have to be purchased. Anything that 
tends to brighten our rooms in these darkish 
days is ever welcome, even if it is 
termed common, such as the universal Holly, 
yet much sought after at this time of the 
year, and there is generally a good supply 
well berried sent from some district or other. 
Nice sprays that cost but a few pence are 
within. the reach of most of us, and right 
well they look arranged in a large vase inter- 
mixed with Symphoricarpus (Snowberry). 
Why is not this plant more cultivated, and 
placed on the market for Christmas decora- 
tion? It thrives almost anywhere, and 
under rough conditions sometimes. 
Aucubas, too, are most conspicuous, laden 
with their large, oval berries and shining 
green or richly striped, variegated foliage, 
and make a charming epergne when:kept to 
themselves. It is a great pity.some of the 
Barberry family do not retain most of their 
berries until the end of the year, as such 
would make a grand show. A few of the 
Cotoneasters some seasons have a nice show 
of fruit at this date, notably C. applanata,,, 
forming graceful pendulous branches covered 
with brilliant scarlet berries, ideal for cut 
purposes. C. angustifolia is ‘another carry- 
ing orange fruit well into spring, forming 
most suitable sprays for the like purpose. 
The same can be claimed for C.. frigida and 
C. Francheti, while C. pannosa, with its 
evergreen leaves and coral red berries, re- 
tains its beauty throughout the winter. 
One or two of the Crategus family hold 
their fruit well into the winter.. C. Pyracan- 
tha Lalandi, sometimes called the Fire 
Thorn, and C. coccinea, both aflame with 
williant scarlet and orange-scarlet berries, 
he former producing long pieces packed 
with them, so suitable for decoration. In 
Pernettya mucronata we have an evergreen 
hrub carrying clusters of brilliant coral 
ink and red berries; dwarf shrubs that 
‘ould be easily potted up at this season and 
lo duty in the dwelling for a few weeks. 
_Benthamia fragifera retains its large scar- 
et Strawberry-like fruit well into winter; 
( tender tree in the colder districts, but in 
ent thrives splendidly. The Strawberry 
‘ree, Arbutus Unedo, carries flower cand 
ruit at the same time, the scarlet berries 
howing well amongst its shiny, evergreen 
dliage, and on comparatively young trees 
ice useful sprays can be cut if the owner 
ares to sacrifice such. Rosa rugosa, fre- 
uently yielding a good percentage .of its 
wrge oval fruits, may well be spared by ad- 
anced pruning; and then there is the old 
vutcher’s Broom, Ruscus aculeatus, that 
Tows and sometimes berries freely under 
‘ees, and could then be cut in.armfuls. Be- 
ore placing in water, slit up the ends a couple 
{ inches, as practically all those enumerated 
ave hard wood. 
If not out of place, allow me to mention 
otry-bearing plants in pots, quite.a re- 
‘ricted number it is true, but much in de- 
‘and, by townspeople especially, and now 
“own by the thousand to meet it, viz. : Sola- 
4m capsicastrum, wee little plants in 5-inch 
dts, well berried, of a larger size than of 
ore, and less pendulous; have we sacrificed 
e latter to gain the former? The plants are 
© stiff altogether to present a graceful 
)pearance to my mind. Ardisia crenulata, 
1. old inhabitant of our glass structures, 
pears to be out of the running to-day, yet 
Well-grown plant is most attractive, requir- 
8 more skill and care to produce than 
‘3 former; but one cannot help wondering 
‘fy some of our clever market growers do 
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as Decoration 


not take up its culture. It can be grown 
from cuttings or seed, similar to the Sola- 
num, but takes longer to produce a present- 
able plant. 

Lastly, there is another old friend in 
Rivinia humilis, carrying small bunches of 
scarlet berries, not unlike the Red Currant, 
and proves very ornamental throughout the 
winter months. Increased by the same method 
accorded to the two former, but requires 
rather more artificial heat to bring it to per- 
fection. J. Mayne. 


Clematis montana rubens 


HE accompanying illustration represents 
Clematis montana Var. rubens growing 
over a Yew tree in my garden. — The 
somewhat muddy pink colour of this Clematis 
is greatly enhanced by the dark foliage of the 
Yew, and forms a setting I would strongly 
recommend for it or for C. montana. 
If young plants of the Clematis with 6 feet 
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inches deep... The underside of the leaves are 
very spiny, some of which are Iz inches to 
2 inches in length; this adaptation is, I ex- 
pect, to prevent crocodiles and alligators, etc., 
from eating the leaves. Both crocodiles and 
alligators are very numerous in the Amazon 
River, which is the native habitat of the Vic- 
toria Regia. 

For each leaf there is a flower, although of 
only a short life of 24 hours. It usually 
opens at night, and is white and fragrant. 
By the next morning it has turned a purple- 
pink colour, which gets deeper as the day 
goes on, and by night it is over and sinks. 

The seed is sown in a pot in February, 
and planted in its permanent place about six 
weeks later. 

It requires an uniform temperature of 80 
degs. to 90 degs. F. by day and 7o degs. to 
80 degs. F. by night throughout its life. The 
tank in which it is grown must essentially 
be heated by hot water pipes, and it is im- 
portant to note that neither the water or air 
temperatures must fluctuate, or it will mot 
succeed, 


Clematis montana rubens on a Yew tree 


to 8 feet stems are planted in such positions 
so that the light may reach their top growth 
they spread rapidly and make a charming 
picture ; the dry, root-bound ground under the 
Yew seems in no way to check them. 
; ERNEST BALLARD. 
The Court, Colwall, near Malvern. 


The Victoria Regia 


The Victoria Regia is unquestionably the 
queen of the aquatic plants, being the largest 
menber of the family Nymphzacee. 

The largest specimen in this country is 
probably the one grown in House No. 10 at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

This specimen is the Mecca of many of the 
visitors to Kew. One is appalled at the sur- 
prise shown by many average gardeners 
when they learn that the Victoria Regia is 
treated as an annual in this country. 

Were it not for the short dull days at this 
time of the year it is most probable that the 
same plant would last for a few years. 

The leaves of the Victoria Regia grow to 
a colossal size, usually 6 feet or 7 feet across, 
and with an upturned edge of 4 inches to 5 


It is planted at a distance of 12 inches or 
‘14 inches below the surface of the water, 
as the crown rises as it grows. 

The plant needs little care during the 
growing season; a continuous supply of 
water is essential. This is best effected by 
a pipe and tap introduction at one end and 
an overflow at the other. Its natural habitat 
is Brazil and Guiana, where it is said to be 
seen for a stretch of 2 miles and 3 miles at a 


time. It makes a very fine feature in the 
outside lakes of the Botanical Gardens of the 
East. ee 
Forcing plants 
When introducing the various plants 


which come under this heading into warmer 
houses for bringing them along there is one 
essential point which should always be borne 
in mind, and that is the gradual acclimatis- 
ing of the plants to forcing conditions, as 
being in a hurry with high temperatures will 
probably prove disastrous. The latter re- 
mark is equally applicable to’ bulbous sub. 
jects. 
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December Flowers 
Fes a December show, on a day of thin 


fog that turned to rain in the evening, 
the last fortnightly meeting at Vincent 
Square may be said to have been a success- 
ful one. Though there was nothing especi- 
ally suggestive of Christmas, such as the 
Mistletoe and things that have sometimes 
been exhibited at the last shows of the year, 
yet there was a good general collection of 
cut flowers and Orchids. As is ever the case 
in mid-winter, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Orchids, and paintings took up the bulk of 
the available space. Cyclamen, however, 
were absent, surprisingly enough. 
Charlesworth, Sander, Stuart Low, and 
Cowan and Co. all had very fine groups 
of Orchids, and Bone, of Cheshunt, had a 
great display of Cypripediums. Chrysanthe- 
mums were shown by Sutton and Sons, and 
Keith Luxford and Vinten, of Balcombe, 
Sussex, both had fine groups in which single 
varieties figured prominently. Indeed, one is 
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at Vincent Square 


Engelmann sent in gained an Award of 
Merit. 

A pleasant variation from the cut flower 
groups was made by two exhibits of shrubs 
and rock plants. William Wood, of Taplow, 
and Russell, of Richmond, both showed 
Pernettyas and Skimmias in full berry with 
some other evergreens and a foreground of 
rock plants, such as late Primula Mooreana 
and forced Saxifrages. Especially notice- 
able, though, was a fine clear yellow Poly- 
anthus Primrose of large size called Barrowby 
Gem. Mr. Russell, too, had the form 
coerulea of Iris unguicularis (syn. stylosa), 
which is such a much better colour than the 
type. 

Mr. Baldwin 


Pinney, of Violet fame, 


struck a new and very successful note by 
having his Violets growing in a woodland 
setting of dead leaves, with an arresting 
landscape painted on canvas as a_back- 
ground. 


lris stylosa, syn. 


thankful to note that singles and well-shaped 
doubles, in which size has given place 
to form, are tending to replace the mop- 
headed, Cabbage-like blooms that have re- 
cently been popular for exhibition. 

The two new Chrysanthemums that re- 
ceivea Awards of Merit from the Floral 
Committee were both notable for good shape 
rather than great size, especially the .one 
named Friendly Rival. This was a glorious 
clear golden-yellow of the flat type, with in- 
curving petals, the other award being Mrs. 
John Norman, with a much looser flower of 
an exquisite shade of crushed strawberry- 
pink. 

Little room as there seems to be for im- 
provement in the Carnations of Engelmann 
and Allwood, they do get a little better each 
year with the introduction of new shades of 
colour and of slightly improved varieties of 
the old shades. 

Again at this show they were represented 
by fine groups from each of the above ex- 
hibitors, while Stuart Low also showed 
them in conjunction with their Orchids. A 
huge new crimson called Wanda that Mr. 


|. unguicularis 


Before we turn to the plans and sundries 
there is a representative collection of Apples 
and Pears to be mentioned—the only fruit in 
the show. Shown by Lady Violet Duff, of 
Kingston Hall, they were a splendid group 
and in very fine condition for the time of 
year. 


A large section of the hall, of course, was 
devoted to paintings, principally water 
colours, of which one was particularly struck 
by Miss Kirkpatrick’s gardens and_land- 
scapes, and by Miss Winifred Walker’s 
flower paintings. 

What one does not often see, however, is 
anything like the collection of Iris varieties 
shown by Mr. W. J. Caparne, of Saints’ 
Bay, Guernsey. They were water colour 
drawings of the flowers of literally hundreds 
of kinds, and made a truly wonderful col- 
lection. 


Wim. Wood and Sons had a plan and some 
photographs of garden. designs they had 
executed, and Baker, of Codsall, had an ex- 
tensive collection, too, of plans, drawings, 
and photographs from the Garden Craft De- 
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partment, which forms such an- important 
branch of their business. ; 

An enterprising exhibit put up by White, 
of Bromley, was, unfortunately, tucked 
away in a rather dark corner of the annexe 
which houses the Orchid Committee. Mr. 
White showed a very~ good summer-house 
of Elm boarding, with a shingled roof, and 
a most attractive dovecote, also constructed 
entirely of timber. 

The Battle Steel Window Company, 
Sussex, had some good wrought-iron gates— 
a pleasant sign of the survival of this old- 
time industry—and if there is one place 
where wrought-iron work ean never be re 
placed it is, surely, in the garden. 

Finally, we seem to have left till the end a 
fourth Award of Merit made by the Floral 
Committee to an indoor Begonia namec¢ 
Eyes Favourite, of a first-class shade thai 
might best be described, perhaps, as dark 
cerise-pink. A berried shrub that was pu 
up might easily have received an award hac 
it. been hardy—Euonymus grandiflorus, I 
had most attractive black seeds in red pods 
and had retained its green leaves, but, un 
fortunately, it was a greenhouse plant 
Lilium ochraceum also appeared before thi 
Committee, a species with the inner half 0 
_the petals maroon and the outer hal 
ochreous yellow, as the name implies. 


Rose Pink Perfection 


The Rose, Pink Perfection, does not ap 
pear to be well known, and, though it wa 
one of the first Roses to gain an award 0 
merit at the Wisley Trials, many growers d 
not catalogue it. 

It is one of the taller dwarf Polyanthas 
the flowering shoots being about 3 feet high 
Flowers single in large bunches, in whic! 
the expanded blooms and buds are charm 
ingly arranged. Colour, bright rose-pink 
The foliage is particularly good. Here n 
Rose can compare with it for continuity © 
blossom (except perhaps Zephyrine Drouhin. 
Even now, early in December, the plants ar 
covered with buds, and all through the sum 
mer the bed has been attractive. 

I discovered this Rose by chance. Messrs 
Laxton, the raisers, sent me a plant with 
consignment of bush fruits. By strikin 
every available cutting, I soon filled a gooc 
sized bed. In our sandy soil own-root Rosé 
flourish, while those budded on briar mak 
little progress. 

By-the-bye, it seems to be impossible | 
purchase Roses on their own roots. 

Of late years there has been a fashion f 
salmon-pink flowers, Roses included, an 
those of a rose-pink are comparatively nes 
lected. 

For exhibition the orange-pink shades at 
most striking, and they are often beautit) 
in house decoration. In the flower garde! 
however, I have always found salmon a mo 
difficult colour to deal with, whilst the blu 
pinks blend easily with mauve, crimso' 
lavender, and blue flowers. B. Cat 

Wilts. 


Phlox argillacea 

This new species of Phlox was discover‘ 
in Illinois by Mr. W. N. Clute, Editor of tl 
‘““ American Botanist.”’ It is a very notab 
addition to this genus of flowering plan 
being one of the most beautiful of recent 
introduced plants, having the great merit 
flowering continuously from June until fros 
In the open border it forms shapely bush 
of about 15 inches high, much branched at 
bearing in great quantities its pretty, silver 
white flowers. It is a near ally of P. pilos 
but far superior to that species, and in tl 
latest American floras has been given speci! 
‘rank. P. argillacea was given an Award 
Merit by the Royal Horticultural Society 


1927. 
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A NYONE who possesses a keen en- 
A itso for outdoor Chrysanthemums 
, may be forgiven his surprise at some of 
the varieties classed as ‘‘ early,’? which are 
allowed to grow in many gardens in the 
north of England. Most of those I have 
seen are a mass of leaf throughout the sum- 
mer, followed by clusters of buds which in 
most cases become victims of the frost, and 
then the owner decides that Chrysanthe- 
mums are of no use to him. These remarks 
apply not only to private gardens, for I could 
mention public parks which, during mid- 
October, contained beds of Chrysanthemums 
that I am confident will never provide any 
floral display this year. At least, the only 
thing to save them will be exceptional 
weather, and though we have been particu- 
arly favoured this season so far, I still up- 
aold a maxim | framed for myself some years 
igo: ‘‘ Never rely on good outdoor blooms 
iter October 1st.’’ Southern growers must 
yossess advantages which we are not often 
fortunate enough to enjoy, for we read in the 
gardening Press of September White and 
ellow, Almirante, Armorel, and even Jean 


Pattison, and many other good _ things 
lourishing in the open like Buttercups, 


Whereas, in the north, it is only once in a 
lew years that we can approach anything 
ike this. 

No Chrysanthemum grower can complain 
‘f the elements this year. Apart from the 
ibsence of boisterous winds and_ frosty 
veather even the rain has been kind enough 
0 hold off to enable us to cut perfect blooms. 

n fact, it is only with difficulty that I have 
yeen able to convince many people that my 
lowers are grown outside. For this, how- 
‘ver, | claim no credit, but blame their lack 
if knowledge on what to plant. 

Here, then, I give a list of varieties which 
nay be relied upon to adorn a garden and 
upply cut blooms for dwellers in the north. 
do not claim that it is a complete list, or 
hat it contains nothing but the best and 
tewest varieties, but the kinds selected are 
neluded because the majority of them have 
tood the test of practical experience for 
everal years where many others have had 
0 be discarded. 

With regard to a white flower, I must 
onfess there is rather a difficulty. We are 
till in want of a good one, say, like Sep- 
ember or Mayford White, which will bloom 
arly in August. There are creams and 
vories which pass as whites, but, after many 
tals, I think that the real good early white 
fas yet to come along, in consequence of 
vhich I still rely on Pluie d’Argent for gar- 
n decoration and the supply of small sprays. 
earliest whites with me, apart from 
Tuie d’Argent in August, are Mary Colvin 
nd Framfield Early White, both of which 

best for being disbudded, and are usually 


rady for cutting from about the second week 
1September. I have had them both earlier, 
ut not every year. September Whites, of 
durse, are always planted, with the usual 
Opes of the enthusiast, but a better name 
ie that variety in the north would be 
October White.’? The weather during the 
itter month is not kind to outdoor. white 
looms, and September White under glass 
ha totally different proposition. 

In the pink section, too, there is a diffi- 
alty. Most of the early pinks I have tried 
ave been discarded on account of the poor 
uality of colour, and I am still old-fashioned 
jough to cling to Normandie, which will 
00m throughout September. The raiser 
no provides us with a good August flower 
milar in shade to some of the lovely pinks 
‘mong the Carnations will, indeed, bestow a 
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Border Chrysanthemums in the North 


benefit. Betty Sparkes is a better colour than 
Normandie, but it is not every year I get it 
out before the frosts arrive, and for that 
reason Normandie must have preference. 

Amongst the yellows, Canary must be in- 
cluded as co-partner with Pluie, Goldfinder, 
too, is reliable in nine seasons out of ten, but 
my personal choice is Phoebe, which leaves 
nothing to be desired in either colour, form, 
or habit, and which gives of its best before 
the first week in October. September Yellow 
is planted along with its forerunner and the 
same hopes of good weather, but here, again, 
results outdoors fall far short of those under 
glass. In 1924, I remember, by some 
‘“ freak ”’ or other, I cut my first September 
Yellow during the last week in July. 
Horace Martin still abounds along with 
others of the Masse family, but does not 
bear comparison with Phoebe. 

Speaking of the Masse family, John 
McAlpine, a rose-pink flower shaded With 
apricot, is a colour which may not appeal to 
all, but as its qualifications are earliness, 
ease of growth, and an ever-ready response 
to various methods of culture it must be in- 
cluded. As a garden plant it is one mass of 
bloom, and, when disbudded, will give any- 
thing up to a dozen 5-inch or 6-inch flowers. 

Alexander McAlpine, a bold, strong grower, 
bears good solid flowers of a golden-orange 
colour. As a garden plant, a bush of this 
variety with the sun shining upon it is a 
very arresting sight, equalled only, perhaps, 
by September Glory. This- latter variety 
justifies its name, and I have never yet had 
it harmed by frost. It is a plant’ which 
should be included in every collection for both 
shape and richness of colour, although from 
recent observation of florists’ shops it does 
not appear to be a “ best seller’? when in 
competition with decided reds and yellows. 

Abercorn Beauty, a deep bronze, and the 
various forms of Polly are always reliable. 
They form compact, bushy plants, and this 
year the last blooms of this group were cut 
on September 6th. Amongst the bronzes, 
however, I should ‘place Bronze Early Butter- 
cup as an easy first for northern growers, 
with all other bronzes a long way behind. I 
notice the markets this year have been liter- 
ally swamped with Mrs. Phil Page and Mrs. 
Jack Pearson, and take this as an indication 
of what the public require. Both are very 
early and easy to manage, and for colour 1 
prefer the deeper bronze of Mrs. Phil Page. 
Nina Blick, though later, of course, than the 
last-named kind, is a slightly better colour 
when well grown, and with me usually com- 
mences to flower mid-way through Septem- 
ber. Afterglow, a rich terra-cotta, is listed 
as an August bloomer, but so far I have not 
been able to cut blooms from this variety 
until well into September. Nevertheless, it 
is one with which it is worth taking a risk 
if garden space is available. 

The indispensable Harvester, despite its 
occasional fault of a ‘‘ weak-necked ’’ stem, 
is well worth growing. Its rich bronze is 
very telling, and the aforementioned disad- 
vantage I find is always overcome if the plant 
is limited to a dozen or 15 blooms. Grown 
on this system Harvester easily attains 5-inch 
and 6-inch flowers with sturdy, rigid stems. 
Winnie, a_ slightly. paler shade than 
Harvester, I find comes towards the end of 
August—1o days to a fortnight before 
Harvester. 

In the crimson section Dick. Barnes still 
holds pride of place, and usually commences 
to bloom the first or second week of Sep- 
tember. It does well both in sprays and 
when disbudded, but by the latter treatment 
it tends to incurve and somewhat hide the 
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Lilium ochraceum, formerly called L. 
nepalense, shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on Dec. 11th 


A tender species, flowers soft yellow shading 
off inside to rich dark maroon 


better-coloured side of its petal. Crimson 
Circle flowers a little later and is a very rich 
colour, but of a different shape from Dick 
Barnes—more of the ball shape. 

As a salmon shade Salmon Queen is an 
outstanding variety with very large blooms, 
but up to the present it is well towards the 
end of September before the flowers are ready 
for cutting. Nellie Thorpe, too, is well 
worth growing.. The shade of colour and 
the shape are different from Salmon Queen, 
but it blooms from a week to 10 days earlier. 

In conclusion, then, I will summarise a 
few varieties which have always done well 
with me, and group them as early, medium, 
and late. This order is somewhat elastic, of 
course, as I find some varieties vary slightly 
year by year, most probably due to the time 
when the cuttings were taken and the general 
weather conditions. The earliest group in- 


cludes Pluie d’Argent, Alex. McAlpine, 
Bronze Early Buttercup, John McAlpine, 
Polly, Australian Gold, Abercorn Beauty, 
Mrs. J. Pearson, Mrs. Phil Page, and 


Canary. These are followed by Harvester, 
Phoebe, Normandie, Goldfinder, Winnie, 
September Glory, Afterglow, Mary Colvin, 
and Framfield Early White. Lastly we have 
Dick Barnes, Crimson Circle, Nina Blick, 
Nellie Thorpe, and Salmon Queen. For 
those who care to take risks later in the 
season I append the following, which, in 
some seasons, I have had in bloom out of 
doors well into October :—September White 
and Yellow, Le Pactole (bronze), Betty 
Sparkes (pink), Mayford White, Silver 
Queen (pink), Almirante (scarlet), Bright- 


ness (crimson), Cissbury White, Jessie 
McAlpine (pink), Silver Lining (pink), and 
Sanctity (white). AES Ww; 


Violets in frames 

These require an. occasional light stirring 
of the surface soil, at the same time remov- 
ing all decaying leaves. The plants resent 
dryness at the roots even during the winter 
months, but the necessary watering should 
be given during bright mornings on favour- 
able days. Any coddling of the plants must 
be avoided, and the minimum of pipe heat 
is advised, using, rather, plenty of mats to 
keep the plants warm on cold nights. 
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Mistletoe (Viscum album) 


The Mistletoe and its legends 


O mention of the legends and super- 

stitions which are associated with the 

Mistletoe could be considered complete 
without some reference to the Ancient 
Druids, which takes us back to a period be- 
fore the dawn of history. Lord Bacon re- 
cords that ‘the Mistletoe upon Oaks is 
counted very medicinal, and we know that 
the Druids considered it a remedy against all 
kinds of poison.’? Galen states that ‘‘ if it 
be used in outward applications it draweth 
humours from the deepest parts of the body, 
spreading and dispersing them abroad and 
digesting them.’’ It was regarded, also, as 
a remedy for the falling sickness or epilepsy. 
In Worcestershire it was once the custom to 
give a bough of Mistletoe to the cow. that 
first calved after New Year’s Day, as this 
was thought to avert bad luck from the whole 
dairy. W. Coles, in ‘‘ The Art of Sampling,”’ 
written in 1656, states that ‘‘ if people hang 
it about their necks witches can have no 
power against them.’’ In Holstein it is be- 
lieved that it is not only ‘‘a cure for all 
green wounds, but that it will ensure suc- 
cess in the chase and give strength to the 
wrestler.” 

It was the custom to associate legends 
with swords and bestow names on them in 
ancient times. All will remember King 
Arthur’s famous sword, Excalibur, which, 
at his passing, was thrown into the lake, 
where it was caught by an arm “ clothed 
in. white samite, mystic, wonderful,” 
brandished three times, and drawn beneath 
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the waters. So we find amongst the Norse- 


men one of the names given to their swords- 


was Mistelsteinn, so great was their belief 
in the spell of this- strange plant which 
grows betwixt heaven and earth. For long 
ages it was held to be a protection against 
both bodily ailments and evil spirits, and our 
present custom of hanging the Mistletoe 
bough in our dwellings at Yuletide has come 
down to us from the days of the sun 
worshippers in ‘Great Britain, when the 
mighty solar temple of Stonehenge was 
reared. 

There is a curious Norse legend connected 
with the plant. Baldur the Good, the son 
of the goddess Freyja, was, to the consterna- 
tion of his mother and the gods Odin and 
Thor, found to lack immortality, so fearing 
lest he should meet with sudden death they 
resolved to gain the consent of all created 
things never to harm him. The mother, 
Freyja, whom we commemorate in the word 
Friday, and the great thunder god, Thor, 
whom we recall in the word Thursday, 
secured the consent to their plan from earth 
and fire, water and iron, from birds and 
beasts, from poisonous plants, and all the 
powers of Nature. Loki, the evil spirit, 
hated Baldur, and one day he witnessed a 
test of the spell for the protection of 
Freyja’s son. Stones and darts were hurled 
at him, he was struck with swords and 
battleaxes, even Thor’s famous hammer was 
hurled at him, but, protected by the spell, 
Baldur stood unharmed. Loki then changed 
his form into that of a fair, queenly woman, 
and hastened to Freyja’s dwelling-place to 
tell her that her son was being fiercely at- 
tacked. She told him how he was protected 
and that all things had vowed to preserve 
him. Loki then asked if every plant had 


been approached, and Freyja replied to hes 


fair-looking woman beside her, all inno- 
cently: ‘‘ One little shrub that grows upon 
an Oak east of Walhalla, called Mistletoe, 
was thought too young and feeble to require 
any promise from.’’. Loki, on hearing this, 
hastened to the place where the small plant 
grew, cut it, and brought it back while the 
testing of the spell for Baldur’s protection 
still continued. There he placed a twig of it 
in the hands of the blind god, Hédur, and 
guided his anm as he aimed it at Freyja’s 
son. Pierced by the small wnenchanted dart 
Baldur fell lifeless. 

We commend the story to those who 
might like to use it as a Pastoral play when 
summer comes and Baldur, the radiant sun 
god, is restored to life and vigour, and our 
gardens are a fitting place in which to receive 
him. : 

It is not surprising that a plant associated 
with a mass of heathen superstitions was 
banned by the Church. The early councils 
condemned the use of it, and also the use of 
Holly, Ivy, and other evergreens in sacred 
buildings, but superstition and ancient 
usages are hard to kill. 

Monkish herbalists could only teach that 
its power was derived from Christian 
sources. They named it Lignum  sancte 
crucis, and declared that the Cross of Calvary 
had been made of it. They prescribed it to 
be taken inwardly as a medicine, and recom- 
mended that small pieces should be hung 
round the neck to ward off diseases. In 
Brittany one may still hear it called ‘‘ Herbe 
de la Croix,’? and its berries are crushed 
and strained into oil, and taken as a cure for 
fever and for imparting vigour. In some 
German villages the Mistletoe has received 
the name of Gut hyl, or All-heal. We can 
only imagine that when Shakespeare wrote 
of it as the ‘‘ baleful Mistletoe ’’ he had in 
mind its association with Calvary. 

So we still hang in our dwellings a bough 
of the plant whose presence was regarded as 
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a protection against ailments and the terrors 
of the unseen world, but woe betide thosé 
who would leave the charm hanging ther 
too long. Herrick gives fair warning to al 
who would venture to do so after Candlema 
Eve (February 1st) in the following lines :— 


‘‘ Down with Rosemary and so 
Down with Baies and Miselto, 
Down with the Holly, Ivy, all 
Wherewith ye deck the Christmas hall, 
That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind, 
For look! how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (maids trust to me) 
So many goblins you shall see.”’ 


Many householders are careful to remoy 
all evergreens from the walls before Twelft 
Night. It was even believed that if a les 
or berry was found in the pew of a chure 
after Candlemas Day some member of th 
family would die during the year, or som 
dire misfortune would befall. There is 
story told of one superstitious, but carefu 
old dame who always sent her maid t 
search her pew for any stray leaf or bert 
before she herself occupied it. 

In the ornamentation of the capitals of th 
pillars and bases of the arches in Ot 
churches we find many beautiful represent: 
tions of flowers, fruit, and leaves. W 
know of only one instance in which tf 
Mistletoe appears, but in Bristol Cathedr: 
there is a remarkable tomb in which fl 
spandrels are ornamented with sprays of th 
strange plant, the leaves and berries bein 
carved with great fidelity. © 

In spite of its heathen and superstition 
associations it is pleasing to see a plant tht 
represented which is entirely dependent ¢ 
another and far greater one, and therefor 
so well adapted to convey Christian teacl 
ing. Let us conclude with these lines « 
Herrick’s :— 


‘“ Lord, I am like the Mistletoe, 
Which has no root and cannot grow 
Or prosper, save by that same tree 
It clings about, so I by thee.”’ is 


Christmas, 1928. H. H. WARNER. 


Mistletoe on the high boughs of — 


‘ 


a Poplar 


The Druids saw the Mistletoe hang, 
mystic, luminous, and worshipped it for 
that very strangeness, gathering 1t with 
many rites on the shortest day, Decem- 
ber 21st. Caught, before it touched the 
ground, in the outspread robes of the Chief 
Druid, it was separated into small portions 
and divided amongst the worshippers, who 
carried it home and hung it over thet 
house-doors, as a protection against winte? 
dangers. : 

So here is one reason why Mistletoe finds 
a place in our homes at Christmas. 


+ 
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eather end Nidand 


Parsley 

This is so indispensable to the kitchen that 
10 effort must be spared to keep up a regular 
supply. It has so far been quite easy to 
nake good pickings from outside without 
giving the plants any protection. From now 
mwards, however, some shelter should be 
wovided where an unbroken supply is still 
‘equired. A simple way of giving such is 
o drive in stakes of suitable length along 
he rows or bed, connecting them with 
jtrands of wire or light poles, over which 
tis an easy matter to place canvas or mat- 
ing when necessary. 


Jelery , 

If not already seen to, some means of 
irotection should now be ready for the whole 
ff the remaining crop during severe frost. 
failing any permanent covering of boards, 
ufficient may be afforded by strewing libe- 
ally some dry straw or Bracken over each 
ow, taking care to always remove this when 
he frosty period breaks. If possible, upon 
ae approach of a severely cold spell, a week 
r 10 days’ supply of roots should be lifted, 
nd these may be kept in good condition by 
eeling them in soil in an unused frame, or 
lose to a wall. 


'eas and Broad Beans 

Autumn-sown crops of either or both of 
aese now nicely through the soil should 
tceive protection by having the soil drawn 
p in ridges on either side of the rows. A 
ttle further protection may be given by plac- 
ig a few Spruce boughs in the ground as 
ell; but it is doubtful if autumn sowings 
fe worth carrying out should much labour 
2 required in the matter of affording pro- 
ction. A look out should be kept for slugs 
id mice. 


iclement weather 

During such, which renders land work 
most impossible, a little time may well be 
yent overhauling the tool shed and the sort- 
'g and rearranging of various labels. Seed 
»xes, too, which will be required may be 
placed in readiness, and some heaps of 
itious soils got in under cover, ready for 
 seed-sowing operations which will soon 
‘ with us. 

ardy Fernery 

Planting may be done now should the 
eather be open and favourable, or post- 
med till the spring. When preparing a 
sh site for a colony of these plants, liberal 
ies of leaf-soil and common peat should 
employed. It may be necessary for the 
Ke of appearance to cut away the old 
lowing fronds of established “plants in 
le parts of the gardens, but if possible 
ey should be left, as they are of great 
Ip later on in warding off cold winds from 
young fronds. All leaves which have 
umulated amongst such plants should be 
wed to remain until spring, when, if 
fficiently decayed, they may, with great 
Vantage to the plants, be forked into the 
ound or have some soil thrown over them, 
us making a good mulch, and adding just 
ch rooting medium as the plants appre- 
ite. 

wns 

Any which may be lacking in vigour will 
rive great benefit from a dressing of well- 
‘ted manure, leaf-soil, and loam. Mix the 
_ well together and pass through a 
se sieve before spreading evenly where 
wired over the lawn, giving it an occa- 
Ks rake over during the winter. Where 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


no such treatment is required the usual 
sweeping and rolling should be seen to, the 
latter being particularly beneficial on light 
soils. Some advise a top-dressing of basic 
slag, especially on the tennis courts; and the 
present would be a suitable time to apply it. 


Outside Vines 


The necessary pruning of these can be done 
now, unless the weather is very frosty, when 
it is not advisable to prune, which, indeed, 
applies to any other kind of hardy fruit. 
Spur closely in, unless wood is required for 
extension or is being encouraged to develop 
so that it may replace exhausted portions, 
in which case the young growths, if 
thoroughly ripened, may be left from 1 foot 
to 3 feet in length. Nothing js gained from 
having spurs or rods too closely together. 


Basic slag 

This is recognised as a useful phosphatic 
manure for all fruit trees, particularly those 
cultivated on heavy land. Being somewhat 
slow of action it is a good plan to apply it 
during the autumn months, so that it may fil- 
ter gradually into the soil during the winter. 
It may be spread fairly liberally over the 
ground covered by the head of each tree or 
bush dealt with. 


Bouvardias 

When they have finished flowering they 
may be removed to a fairly cool house where 
a temperature of about 45 degs. is kept. 
Keep the plants dry at the roots for some 
weeks, and then prune partially back and ré- 
move them to a warm, growing atmosphere, 
when, by keeping the roots also attended to 
for necessary moisture, plenty of growths will 
soon be available for cuttings. A warm 
propagating case should be used for the strilx- 
ing of these, and they should be about 3 
inches in length. Another method of. in- 
crease is by means of root cuttings, selecting 
some of the thickest roots and cutting them 
into pieces about 1 inch long. These should 
also be placed in a warm propagating case 
in pans of light, sandy soil. 


Hydrangeas 

The early propagated batch which may 
still be in cold frames will make suitable 
stuff for bringing on a little earlier than the 
others, selecting particularly those with 
strong, prominent buds. Do not, however, 
introduce them at the beginning into a high 
temperature, one about 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
being quite enough for several weeks. When 
in active growth Hydrangeas require a plenti- 
ful supply of water, and will appreciate fairly 
frequent applications of weak manure and 
soot waters. 


Lilies of the Valley 


These are much appreciated, as a rule, for 
use in the house, so a steady and regular 
supply should be aimed at; and to ensure 
this batches of crowns should be potted and 
boxed up every few weeks. This plant al- 
ways responds readily to treatment under 
warm, moist conditions. 


Spirzeas 

These are very useful for general decora- 
tive purposes, either for grouping in the con- 
servatory and for room decoration, so that 
the potting-up of several successional batches 
is well repaid. Any ordinary compost suits 
them, and they respond very readily in a 
moderate temperature where a little mois- 
ture is present. 


Late Grapes 
Nothing will be gained by allowing these 

to hang longer on the Vines, so they should 

be cut ‘and taken to the Grape room or 
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wherever they are to be stored. The impor- 
tant points about the storage quarters are 
the maintenance of an even temperature and 
the exclusion of light. As a general guide 
a temperature of about from 45 degs. to 50 


degs., according to outside conditions, 
should be aimed at. Keep the bottles re- 
plenished with water as necessary, and 


watch carefully for decaying berries. These 
points observed, and providing, of course, 
the Grapes are in good condition when cut, 
little anxiety need be felt about the keeping 
of them. 


Vines 

The starting into growth of the early Vines 
should be gradual for the first few weeks, 
and a temperature of 48 degs. to 50 degs. 
at night is quite enough; a light syringing 
may be given during the early part of 
favourable days. Where the borders of 
these early Vines extend outside the house, 
it is advisable to give some protection from 
excessive rains and snow. A suitable cover. 
ing may be made by placing a good depth 
of newly-gathered leaves, then a layer of 
straw to hold them in position, finishing 


with some boards or sheets of corrugated 
roofing, so arranged that the rain will be 


carried away from the border. H. TURNER, 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 

From now onward cuttings of Chrysanthe- 
mums ought to be put in as quickly as the 
right type of cutting is procurable. For 
specimen plants, of course, the cuttings 
should be inserted singly in small pots; but 
where plants are required to produce blooms. 
solely for decorative or for cutting purposes 
the cuttings may be inserted thickly in boxes 
and potted off after roots are emitted. I have 
had some success with plants of the latter 
type which were raised from cuttings started 
in a moderate heat in the propagating case 
at this time. Roots are quickly formed, and 
if the young plants are potted off early and 
treated cautiously for a time they have a 
longer season of growth than those raised 
under more orthodox conditions, and_ ulti- 
mately grow into very fine specimens indeed, 


Plant houses 

In view of possible demands during the 
New Year season a little pressure may have 
to be applied to the forcing department. 
Steady supplies of bulbs should be moved into 
heat, and, if the earlier Roman Hyacinths 
and Narcissus polyanthus have been used up, 
such things as double and single Narcissi, if 
well rooted, will soon come along in a tem. 
perature of 60 degs., or thereby. Italian 
Hyacinths, too, are useful, and turn in with- 
out much forcing at the time mentioned. 
Dielytra spectabilis will respond very quickly 
to a moderate heat at this time. Imported 
clumps are especially good this season, but 
it ought to be said that these do not force 
satisfactorily the first year. However, they 
do extremely well if grown quite coolly, and 
if hardened off and planted out during sum- 
mer they make good forcing material for 
another season. In the stove some plants are 
almost certain to be more or less insect-ridden, 
and these ought to be taken in hand and 
cleaned during stormy weather when the out- 
door men are available. 


Fires 

The proper stoking of furnaces is one of the 
most important items of garden work, and 
more especially at this season. It is too often 
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the practice to delegate this work to anyone 
who happens to be handy when the fires need 
attention; but it pays to entrust the stoking 
to one person only and to hold him respon- 
sible. In the management of fires, flues and 
chimneys must be cleaned regularly. When 
the flues round boilers become encrusted with 
soot or ‘ flue dust ’? some of the fire is cer- 
tain to be wasted. As in other matters, it is 
attention to apparently trivial details which 
pave the way to success, 


Hardy fruit 

Most of us aim at having, at least, the 
bull of the pruning done before New Year’s 
Day, but, of course, much depends upon the 
weather. It may not be desirable, or com- 
fortable, to prune if the weather be very 
frosty, yet there is no reason to stop the work 
if the thermometer is not too low. A reason- 
able amount of frost stiffens the soil, and, 
personally, I would rather prune when the 
ground is hard, even if it were a trifle cold, 
than prune in milder weather when the soil 
treads into a quagmire. In open weather, if 
there be any planting to do it may be attended 
to, although the autumn months. are, of 
course, best. Still, one must, in gardening, 
always be guided by circumstances. As soon 
as the pruning of Currant bushes and of 
Gooseberry bushes is completed it is a good 
thing to dust them with a mixture of soot 
and lime when they are damp. The dressing 
has some value as a cleansing agent, in a 
less degree it is manurial, and it certainly 
discourages the attentions of birds. 


Fruit store 

The Apple room must be looked over at 
frequent intervals in order that rotting speci- 
mens, which soon contaminate others, may 
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be removed. Pears ought to be kept slightly 
warmer than Apples. I think the former are 
improved if the fruits be laid on a shelf in 
the stove for a few days before they are 
wanted. 


Fruit houses 

The cleaning of both the houses and their 
occupants ought to be pushed along as 
rapidly as possible. Sometimes it is a mis- 
take to keep the cleaning of fruit houses in 
reserve for bad weather. Thoroughness in 
respect of cleaning always pays; and after 
washing has been completed, and if there be 
a good pressure, a thorough hosing will sup- 
ply the finishing touch. 


The vegetable garden 

When -Seakale roots are being lifted for 
forcing the small roots, or thongs, removed 
from the main stems ought to be cut into 
lengths of 6 inches, laid in sand outside, 
and covered by a little litter. During winter 
crowns will form at the upper end of the 
roots, and if planted out in rows 15 inches 
apart during March good useful stuff will 
result, Rhubarb ought to be turning in now. 
There are two occasions on which forced 
Rhubarb is always appreciated. Paradoxi- 
cally enouch, these are (1) when there are 
few, or no, Apples, and (2) when there are 
plenty of Apples. When there are plenty of 
Apples, Rhubarb is wanted to break the 
monotony; when there are no Apples it is 
even more desirable. Continue the work of 
digging and trenching. Keep an eye on the 
outside thermometer, and have protecting 
materials at hand for the more tender crops 
out of doors or in frames. W. McGurroe. 


Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Answers to Queries 


Queries—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more 
than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper; the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
has to be sent to press some days in advance of 
date, queries cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following their receipt. We do 
not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants—-Readers who wish plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Single, unripe, oF 
deformed specimens are difficult to name. We 
do not undertake to name more than four 
varieties at one time. 


FRUIT 


Standard Currants and Gooseberries and 
striking cuttings of Lonicera nitida 


(J. B. B. Bures).—Standard Gooseberries 
and Currants.—These are generally grafted 
upon the common flowering Currant (Ribes). 
There is no reason, however, why you should 
not be able to convert young cordons into 
standards by cutting away all side shoots 
and thus forcing them to make a head. 
Standards may also be fonmed by striking 
cuttings and running them up on a single 
stem until the desired height is obtained, 
but this, of course, takes much _ longer. 
These standards are very handsome when 
laden with fruit, and there is no loss of the 
latter from splashing as in dwarf bushes. 

If you insert good, strong cuttings of the 
Lonicera in sandy soil, making the base of 
the cutting very firm and choosing a cool 
and sheltered border for the purpose, a large 
percentage will strike. The leaves may fall, 
but this need cause you no uneasiness. 


Peach stone splitting 

(Angus).—This is due to improper fertilisa- 
tion and not to the use of artificial manures. 
Your management appears to have been 


correct, and you are probably aware of the 
necessity of plenty of lime or old lime-rubble 
for all stone fruits. This is often absent 
from soils of the nature you describe, and 
therefore must be added in some form, mix- 
ing it freely and deeply into the soil. When 
in bloom next season maintain a fairly dry 
atmosphere, leaving just a little air on the 
top ventilators both night and day, and 
fertilise the blooms about 12 o’clock each 
day, either with a camel’s-hair brush or a 
rabbit’s tail. This will have the effect of 
transferring the pollen from one variety to 
the other. A little stone-splitting is quite a 
common occurrence in the best of gardens, 
especially among the earliest varieties. 


Pruning bush Apples 

I have a few bush Apple trees on No. 1 
Malling stock which were planted last year. 
What pruning do these trees require? 

D2 D: 

[You do not state what varieties of Apples 
you have. In the main, varieties of Apples 
are divided up into three groups, weak, 
medium, and strong growers. Weak growers 
should be pruned hard, 1.e., the leader wood 
made in 1928 should be shortened to more 
than half its length. Medium growers 
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would be. shortened to about half thei 
length, and strong growers to about two. 
thirds of their length. These same instruc. 
tions also apply to the individual leaders or 
each type; the weak growths should be 
pruned hard and the stronger ones lighter 
For the first five or six years of a youns 
Apple tree’s life the pruning should bi 
directed entirely to the production of a good 
shapely head, which, in time, will be capabl 
of carrying good crops of fruit. During th 
early years the production of fruit should b 
secondary. The pruning of fruit trees alter 
according to the age of the trees. First w 
prune for shape and size, then a shaped tre 
is pruned to make it fruitful, and then late 
it is necessary to alter the type of pruning s 
that the fruitful tree remains healthy. A 
present we need only deal with the firs 
period for your purpose. ] 


VEGETABLES 


A mild Onion required 

(St. Anton).—The mildest Onion, and on 
much sought by the epicure, is the Potat 
Onion, the bulbs of which are planted out ¢ 
1 foot apart in February, lifted, and store 
in July. The bulbs for planting are sold b 
the pound by Messrs. Sutton and Son: 
Reading. Other very mild Onions, the see 
of which should be sown in March on wel 
prepared ground, are Rousham Park, Her 
and Trebons. 


Pig manure on allotment 
(Seeker).—The constant use of th 
manure is likely to be followed by seve 
attacks of wireworm, a very troubleson 
pest. But if you use it half and half wit 
stable manure to which has been added 
sprinkling of lime very little harm wi 
accrue. Therefore use in moderation only. 


ORCHIDS 


Cypripediums for name and treatmen 
(W. P., Yorks).—(1) Cypripedium insigt 
var. Sander, (2) Cypripedium insigne ya 
Harefield Hall, (3) Cypripedium, a form | 
Actzeus, a variable hybrid between insigi 
and Leeanum. The temperatures given a 
quite sufficient, but the compost is rath 
light for green-leaved Cypripediums. Rep 
in February or March in three parts fibro) 
loam, one part of Orchid peat or Osmumn 
fibre, one part of Sphagnum Moss. U 
sufficient old red brick or pot crocks crush 
to dust and small particles to keep the com 
post open. Pull the loam to pieces and s 
well to remove the fine soil. In potting e 
away all dead and decaying roots back to 
live base. Remove all sour compost. I 
not wash the roots. After potting do n 
water for two or three days, then water cat 
fully for two months or more, i.e., allow t 
compost to get nearly, but not quite, d 
between waterings. The lack of roots 
probably due to too frequent waterings wh 
first potted, and perhaps the retention of t 
many dead, soft roots. Judging from tf 
blooms your atmospheric treatment, shadir 
etc., is quite right. See that the pots 4 
well drained and the plants should carry 
years before a second potting is required. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Iris bulb trouble ' 


(G. G.).—We have examined your I 
specimens and find that they are infest 
with Rhizoglyphus echinopus, the so-call 
Bulb Mite, which attacks Narcisst 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and many other bull 
‘The Mites work down into the bulb and 
crease very rapidly. They feed on the si 
face of the scales and, thus injured, t 
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“scales fall a ready prey to other soil organ- 
isms, such as fungi and bacteria. As infec- 
tion develops, the bulb becomes soft and 


rotten. With bulbs so badly attacked as. 


those you send you can do nothing except 
burn them, because the whole of the internal 
portion of the bulb is rotten. Bulbs which 
are only slightly affected should be placed in 
water at a temperature of 106 degs. F. This 
temperature should be maintained for 10 
minutes and then the bulbs are taken out 
-and dried. No injury to the bulbs follows 
this treatment if they are dormant. Healthy 
bulbs should not be planted in soil from 
which infected bulbs have been removed. 


Lilium Krameri 
J XOR two years past I have tried to grow 
% Lilium Krameri (japonicum) in pots, 
A but have not managed to get the bulbs 
to start into growth, though they have been 
set in plenty of sharp sand, watered very 
sparingly, and not entirely covered with soil, 
the bulbs each time having eventually rotted. 
I shall be grateful if you can tell me what 
treatment (for growing in pots) should be 
given to bulbs I now have on order when | 
receive them. Is this a difficult Lily to 
grow? Other Lilies I have tried, including 
‘Speciosum, Henryii, and Regale, have suc- 
ceeded well in pots. ** BALLYVALLY.”’ 
_ [To grow Lilium Krameri (japonicum) 
successfully, the first essential is drainage. 
With this species drainage is more important 
than the particular compost used in potting. 
The pots should have a layer of crocks to a 
‘depth of at least 2 inches. Half fill the pot 
with sandy loam, then a layer of sand, upon 
which the bulbs should be placed. Add fur- 
ther sand, completely enveloping the bulbs, 
and fill up to within an inch of the top with 
sandy loam. After potting it is advisable to 
plunge the same in a bed of ashes, made up 
in a cold frame, or pots can be covered with 
ashes, made up under cool green house stag- 
ing. No water is necessary until the bulbs 
have started into growth. When a top 
growth of an inch or two has been made, re- 
‘move the pot to the cool greenhouse, or 
Mierever: you wish to flower the plant. This 
Species is frequently very slow in starting 
into growth, but having once made good root 
action it then grows very quickly. Keep the 
plant just moist when in growth, but do not 
water until growth has commenced. It is 
just possible that the cause of failure in the 
past was due to imperfect drainage, and the 
application of water before the bulbs com- 
menced growth. Compared with the species 
you have successfully grown in pots, it is a 
difficult Lily to grow. Its beautiful pink, 
trumpet-shaped flowers repay for any extra 
re and attention necessary. | 


Bellis Dresden China wanted 
(Nemo).—Plants of this charming Daisy 
are offered by Maurice Prichard and Sons, 
hristchurch, Hants. We do not know of 
anyone offering seeds. This plant is a 
perennial, 


Cultivation of Pzonies 

{F. F. Youngson).—A good, deep, loamy 
soil into which has been incorporated plenty 
4 mature farmyard manure will prove ideal 
for these plants. It should, however, be 
dointed out that most of them will succeed 
® almost any soil, providing it is in fairly 
ood heart. New land should be trenched 
‘Wo spits deep and enriched. Position is not 
Mportant providing that it is one open to 
uir and sunshine, except ~for the Tree 
Ponies, which should be sheltered from 
=: and easterly winds. Thesé latter are 
he more difficult, and should be obtained, 
- as possible, upon their own roots. 
‘tant only when the soil works freely, and 
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Lilium Krameri 


A clear rose-pink Lily from Japan. It may 
be gently forced in pots of sandy loam and 
leaf soil. 


bury the.crown about 2 inches beneath the 
surface, the soil being made tolerably firm. 
The distance between the plants should be 
from 3 feet to 4 feet. Messrs. Kelway, 
Langport, Somerset, specialise in these 
plants, and have recently issued an up-to- 
date and beautifully illustrated catalogue 
containing much valuable cultural detail and 
colour descriptions of their special flower. 


Seedlings of Galtonia candicans and 
Anemone Pulsatilla 

(Amateur).—About the third week in 
January the box containing the Galtonia 
seedlings should be emptied into a fine- 
meshed sieve, which will permit of the soil 
being cleaned from the bulbs. They should 
then be planted into boxes filled with the 
following mixture :—Loamy soil, three parts; 
leaf-mould, sand, and wood ash, one part. 
The bulbs should be entirely buried and 
placed 13 inches apart in the boxes. It takes 
the plants about three years to flower when 
raised from seed, during which time they 
must be grown either in a cool greenhouse or 
frame. The Anemones should be _pricked 
out about the same time as recommended for 
the Galtonias, and the same compost will 
suit them, except that a little slaked lime 
may be added. Keep the plants in their pre- 
sent position until May, when they may be 


. gradually hardened off and stood in the open 


until December, when they should again be 
placed in a cold frame until the following 
year. If proper progress is made they may 
then be planted out in the open. A few will 
probably bloom the same year. 


Violet leaves being eaten 


(Mrs. Whitaker)——The leaves of your’ 


Violets are being eaten by small snails and 
slugs. Give the plants and soil a dusting of 
freshly slalked lime and soot in equal propor- 
tions, and, after doing so, stir the surface 
soil. frequently. A proprietary remedy 
known as ‘“ Slugicide’’ is also available 
from horticultural sundriesmen, and should 
be used as above every 10 days until the 
attacks cease, 
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Skimmias, Retinisporas (Golden) » and 
Cytisus 

(A. E, Brady).—(1) Skimmia Foremanii is 
certainly the more ornamental of the two, on 
account of its large flower-trusses and hand- 
some fruit clusters, but, as in the case of Ss 
japonica, both male and female plants must 
be grown. The only Skimmia we know 
having bisexual flowers is S. Fortunei, and 
if you can only find room for one plant we 
advise you to employ this, as it is an ex- 
tremely handsome shrub both in flower and 
fruit, the flower panicle deliciously fragrant 
and 3 inches in length, every plant bearing 
fruit. (2) Retinisporas are not very partial 
to a limy or even a very poor soil of any 
kind. They enjoy a deep, moist loam, and 
good, richly coloured forms are as follows :-— 
R. obtusa, Cripsii, R. o. gracilis aurea, R. 
pisifera aurea, R. plumosa aurea, R. tetra- 
gona aurea, and R. filifera aurea. (3) 
Cytisus.—All those you mention are very 
good ones, and certainly worth growing in 
any garden. You make no mention of the 
Purple Broom (C., purpureus), a very hardy 
and handsome plant, C. supranubius (the 
Teneriffe Broom), a delightful shrub the fra- 
grance of which is equal to a Daphne, or C. 
Scoparius var. sulphureus (the Moonlight 
Broom). The Broom you describe, with 
pale creamy flowers, is probably C. pracox 
(the Warminster Broom), and one of the very 
best. 


Clothing a north-west wall 


(Ross-shire Gardener).—Morello Cherries 
would probably succeed, or dessert Goose- 
berries, but if a flowering subject is desirable 
you could scarcely better Clematis montana 
rubens, Jasminum nudiflorum, Cotoneaster 
Simonsii, Clematis  chrysocoma, and 
Bouquet d’Or Rose. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


H. G. C., Berks.—The white Chrysanthe- 
mum is M. Julia Valat. It is an indoor 
variety. 

J]. S. M. C.—1, Kalasanthes coccinea; 2, 
Cuphea strigillosa; 3, Agave americana 
variegata; 4, must have a flower, but pro- 
bably Crinum Powelli. 

G.—1, Teucrium marum; 2, Iberis gibral- 
tarica; 3, Quercus Ilex (Holm Oak); 4, 
Teucrium fruticans; 5, Viburnum Tinus var. 
lucidum, a beautiful but far too rarely seen 


shrub; 6, Cupressus nootkatensis; not 
numbered ; 7, Pinus insignis. 
NAMES OF FRUITS 

E. J. W.—Numbers mixed. 1, Reinette 
du Canada; 2, Adam’s Pearmain; 5, Royal 
Jubilee; 6, Newton Wonder; 7, Cornish 
Aromatic; (?), Winter Pearmain; (?), 
New Hawthornden; Chrysanthemum, one 


variety only, damaged Lincoln or Buttercup. 

J. T. Wood.—The six Apples were of one 
variety, only grown on different trees and 
possibly in some other part of the garden. 
They are all Bismarck. 

J. Goode.—Apples: 1, Dr. Harvey; 2, 
D’Arcy Spice; 3, Lord Derby; 4, Northern 
Greening. 


Thymus Herba-Barona 


This little Thyme is so called because it 
was used in olden days for flavouring baron 


of beef. It is a trailing plant, strongly 
scented of Carraway or seed cake. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott collected this plant | in 


Corsica, and it is now to be met with in rock 
gardens all over the country. 
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Manchester and North of England 
Orchid Society 


At the meeting held on Friday, December 
14th, 1928, the members of Committee pre- 
sent were :—Messrs. Henry Astley-Bell (in the 
chair), J. B. Adamson, A. Burns, B. Collins, 
A. Coningsby, D. A. Cowan, J. Evans, A. 
Keeling, D. M‘Leod, W. J. Morgan, and 
H. Arthur (Secretary). 

First-cLass CEeRTIFICATES.—Brasso-Cattleya 
British Queen Var. Renown, a large flower, 
good form, even colour, fringed lip with band 
of white and yellow throat; Oncidium Bois- 
syeana (Varicosum Rogersii x Forbesii), 
large flower of the Varicosum type, bright 
yellow, minor segments barred chocolate 
brown; from J. B. Adamson, Esq. 

Awarps oF Merit.—Cyp. Anita exquisita, 
Cyp. Alpha magnifica, Odta. Enterprise 
(parentage unknown); from J. B. Adamson, 
Esq. Cymbidium Matador (Traceyanum x 
Schlegehi Fowler’s Var.), Cyp. Queen Mab 
Var. Ariel; from Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrig- 
ley. Cymbidium Doris Var. maculatum ; 
from the Hon. G. E. Vestey. Vanda cerulea 
giganteum ; from Mr. John Evans. 


Groups, Erc.—J. B. Adamson, Esq., 
Blackpool (gardener, Mr. J. Howes), staged 
a group to which a Gold Medal was awarded 
Cyps. Anita exquisita, Alpha magnifica, 
Corsair Westonbirt Var. Alcibiades illustris, 
Selene, Elatior, Mem F. M. Ogilvie, Pliny 
magnificum, Luna, Moonbeam, Princess 
Patricia Evansiz, and San Acderz ; Odontos. 
Woodroffe Var. Brilliant, Amabile splendens, 
Wilkieanum, Southgatense, and aspersum ; 
Odtas. Enterprise Hypatia rotunda; B.-C. 
British Queen, L.-C. Schroder, Den. 
Phalaenopsis Schroderianum, Oncidiums in 
variety, Masdevallia tovarensis, and others; 
a special vote of thanks being also awarded. 


Messrs. A. J. Keeling and Sons, Bradford, 
were awarded a large Silver-gilt Medal for a 
group — Cyps.. Anita . Var. compactum, 
John Hartley, Sunrise, Perseus, Golden 
Fleece, Nirvina, Peter, Mme. Albert Fevrier, 
Warrior Blenheim. Var. Lady Carlisle, and 
Swinburne magnifica; B.-C. British Queen, 
Odta. Brilliant, Calanthe Bella, and others. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrigley, Bury (gar- 
dener, Mr. A. Burns), were awarded a Sil- 
ver-gilt Medal for a group—Cyps. Leeanum 
Staffordianum and Gratrixie, Nogi, Mme. 
Jules Hye, Maudize mag., Shamus Var. Pat- 
rick, Perseus, with a number of Bridge Hall 
seedlings, Cymbidiums, Matador, and Var. 
Toreador. 

Henry Astley-Bell, Esq., Garstang (gar- 
dener, Mr. Byrom), was also awarded a Silver- 
gilt Medal for a group of Cypripediums— 
Dreadnought, Goliath, Queen Alexandra, 
Reginald Young, Nirvina, Olympus, Major 
Hanbury Carlisle, Pallas Athene, aureum 
giganteum, and many others. 

Captain W. Horridge, Bury (gardener, Mr. 
A. Coningsby), was also awarded a Silver- 
gilt Medal for a group of home-raised seed- 
lings of Cypripediums in variety. 

Mr. John Evans, Colwyn Bay, was awarded 
a Silver-gilt Medal for a miscellaneous group 
of Odontos., including Admiral and Luridum 
albeus, Cyps. in variety, Cymbidium Doris, 
Vanda cerulea, Masdevallia tovarensis, and 
others. 

The Hon. G. E. Vestey, Birkdale (gar- 
dener, Mr. B. Collins), was awarded a large 
Silver Medal for a  group—Cymbidiums 
Doris Var. maculatum and Moira; Brasso- 
Cattleyas Jean and seedling, Odontos. in 


variety, Odta. Diana, Calanthes Harrisii, 
and Wm. Murray, and others. 
Mr. D. M‘Leod, Chorlton-cum-Hardy 


staged Cyps. in variety. 
The exhibitors are to be congratulated on 
the excellent groups staged at this period of 
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the year, and appreciation was shown by the 


public who visited in good numbers. 

The next meetings will be held in the 
Houldsworth Hall on Fridays, January 4th 
and 18th, 1929. 

The Committee will sit at 12 o’clock noon 
as usual. H.-ArtHuR, Secretary. 

44, Mere Road, Blackpool. 


Salisbury and District Gardeners’ 
Society 


On Wednesday evening, 12th inst., mem- 
bers of the above Society, supported by their 
Chairman, Mr. S. W. Tucker, Treasurer Mr. 
P. Baglin, and Secretary Mr. W. F. Gullick, 
met at the White Hart Hotel, to welcome 
members of the Parkstone Society, who had 
come over with the lecturer, Mr, Middleton, 
of Bournemouth. : ree 

The Chairman, having welcomed the Park- 
stone members, introduced the lecturer, men- 
tioning that he was not altogether a stranger 
to Salisbury, having lectured to them on 
previous occasions. 

Mr. Middleton, with the aid of choice speci- 
mens of shrubs and plants, and some wonder- 
ful lantern slides in natural colour, coupled 
with much useful information, proved that 
‘The Garden ”’ (the title of his lecture), could 
be made, by judicious treatment, the most 
interesting and beautiful place in the world. 
He also imparted very interesting and valu- 
able information concerning birds, proving by 
analysed reports from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, that the small amount 
of harm done to crops, by birds, was con- 
siderably out-weighed by the amount of good 
they did. 

A varied and fascinating discussion fol- 
lowed, at the close of which a vote of thanks 
was proposed by Mr. A. Hammond, who 
stated that the delightful pictures, as shown 
by the lecturer, proved without doubt what 


a wonderful place a garden ‘could be if- 


handled with sympathy. This was seconded 
by Mr. W. A. Constable, and enthusiastically 
carried, Mr. Middleton suitably responding. 

Fine specimen Cyclamen were exhibited by 
Mr. A. J. Hooper, who was heartily congra- 
tulated, and awarded the Society’s Certificate 
of Merit. 


Re Dwarf Hardy Primulas, p. 798 


In the article on this subject in last week’s 
issue, page 798, there unfortunately occur 
two references which to many readers will 
probably seem to be inaccurate. In particu- 
lar, the suggestion that ‘‘ within the next 
few weeks is an excellent time to. plant 
out ...’’ and the reference to the writer’s 
clumps of P. Ansoldii which ‘‘ have been in 
bloom more or less for a month,’’ need some 
slight explanation. It lies in the fact that 
the article was written and contributed last 
spring. Most readers will have realised 
this ; nevertheless, it is to be hoped that these 
slight anachronisms will be disregarded 
when this explanation is taken into account. 

The reference to P. marginata being 
‘“ found in the dry wall ’’ should, of course, 
read ‘‘ fond of ”’ the dry wall. 


Gloriosa richmondensis 


The plant which received an Award of 
Merit (subject to the verification of the 
name) when shown by Messrs. L. R. Russell, 
Ltd., on July 31st under the name of 
Gloriosa Plantii has been found to differ 
from that species, and Messrs. Russell have 
named it Gloriosa richmondensis. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


Webster’s Foresters’ Diary and Pocket 
Book,- 1929.—A _ particularly useful pocket 
book for landowners and agents, auctioneers 
and estate agents, foresters and tree and 
shrub nurserymen, gamekeepers, etc. Pub- 
lished by Ernest Benn, Ltd., price 3s. od. net. 
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FRUIT GARDEN — 


Pruning young trees 


WOULD like to take this opportunity to 
sound a word of warning with regard to 
pruning of young non-bearing fruit trees. 
The custom hitherto has been to prune the 
trees very severely, the contention being that 
the tree is thereby strengthened. Our ex- 
perimental results, on the contrary, indicate 
that such treatment dwarfs the tree to a 
marked degree. Moreover, (moderately 
pruned trees begin bearing from one to two 
seasons earlier, and bear more fruit and more 
large fruit per tree. The average value of 
the fruit over a period of number of years in 
our experiment was :—Heavily pruned 4s. 4d. 
per tree, moderately pruned 7s. 4d., for Santa 
Rosa Plums; heavily pruned 4s. 2d., moder- 
ately pruned ris. 5d. per tree, for Bon 
Chrétien Pears. : 2% 
Since hard pruning of a young tree is 
devitalising, apply moderate pruning to your 
trees of such age. At the same time bear in 
mind, and this is very important, that hare 
thinning of the crop in spring in order te 
obtain good-sized fruit will be necessary. 


On the other hand, for trees in full bearing 
hard pruning, generally speaking, is essen. 
tial. The bearing wood of such trees shoule 
be adequately thinned out. — 

Our experimental conclusions prove that :— 

(1) Hard pruning upon young non-bearing 
trees has a dwarfing effect upon both top anc 
the root growth, the shrinkage of the roo 
system as a result of pruning. being ver 
marked in the case of Santa Rosa Plums. — 


(2) A moderately pruned tree will ensure : 
commercial crop from one or two season: 
earlier than one which has been hard pruned 
This difference is very evident in the case 0 
Bon Chrétien Pears. 


(3) More fruit and more large fruit i: 
borne upon a tree moderately pruned. 

(4) Rigid hand thinning of the crop i 
essential where the system of moderat 
pruning is applied.—Prof. O. S. H 
REINECKE, Stellenbosch University, Soutl 
Africa. 


VEGETABLES 


Eelworm disease of Potatoes 


HIS disease has been mentioned recently 
in the daily and local Press in som 
parts of the country. The Ministry 0 
Agriculture thinks that some Potato grower 
may perhaps have an exaggerated idea of th 
damage caused by the disease to the Potat 
crop. The pest is only usually prevalent is 
areas where Potatoes are grown repeated!) 
on the same soil, and it is still a matter o 
doubt in such cases whether the eelworm 1 
really responsible for all the damage to th 
Potato crop that arises from such conditions 
Research work is going on to discover th 
exact part played by the pest and th 
measures that should be taken to secure it 
eradication. 8 


What is known is that it attacks the fin 
roots of the plant, which, when lifted, shov 
the female eelworms in the form of sma! 
white or brown round bodies adhering to th 
root. The disease must not be confused wit! 
another kind of eelworm trouble known a 
the stem eelworm, which does much damag 
to Potatoes when stored in clamps for an 
length of time. At the moment, the thin 
to remember is that it is important for severé 
reasons not to use the same land more fre 
quently for Potatoes than once every thre 
years; this eelworm disease will then giv 
little, if any, trouble. | 

| 
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WRITE For LIST. 
=. 
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EFFECTIVE 


THOS.W.ROBINSON LTD. 


DENNIS PARK STOURBRIOGE 


SUNDIALS, 
BIRDS’ BATHS, 
VASES, FIGURES 


Etc., in Imperishable 
fl i, fi Reconstructed Stone 
Write for Illustrated 
Height, Catalogue C1 
Carr. Pd. 
including | 2 |, | CRAZY AND SQUARED 
Dial PAVING 
DWARF WALLING 
ROCKERY STONE 
Direct from Quarries 
Write for Booklet C2 


THE 
RHYMNEY QUARRIES 
76. Chancery Lane, W.O. 2 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glas end Pellder Me sbanta, 
F and Builders’ 

OOR LANR, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
86 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


LAST 7 DAYS of SALE 


50 Acres of Fruit Trees, Bushes, Roses, 
Plants, etc. Must be cleared. 


Owlng to the enormous quantity of 

grand Trees, Bushes, etc., we have to 

offer, we will continue our Sale for a 
further 7 days. 


STANDARD Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Dameons, 
any names you wish, 2/- each, to fruit next year. 
Bush Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Damsons, any 
names you wish, 1/3 each, te fruit next year. 


ROSES—LOVELY ROSES 


BUSH ROSES. Crimson Emblem, Drusohki, Colden 
Ophelia, H. Dickson, Testout, Shot Silk, Chatenay, 
America, Madame Herriot, Old Gold, Sensation, 8un- 
burst, or any names you wish, 5/6 dozen, 3/= half dozen. 
STANDARD ROSES of all above sorts and 100 other 
names, 1/6 each. CLIMBING ROSES, American Pillar, 
Crimson Rambler, Coldfinch, Hiawatha, White 
Dorothy, Pink Pearl, Shower of Gold, Double Crimson, 
Paul’s Scariet,and many other sorts, 5/6 doz., 3/=halfdoz, 
GIVEN: FREE 12 Bicod Red Wallflowers with 
‘ e all Rose orders of 5/6 and over. 
BULBS 2 Hyacinths, 6d.; 18 Tulips (mxd.), 6d. ; 24 Tris 
© (mxd.),6d. ;12 Anemones, St. Brigid mxd.), 6d. ;12 
Gladiolus (mxd.), 1/-;12 Begonias (mxd. ),1/-; 25 Narciss. (mxd), 
6d. ; 25 Daffs. (mxd.), 6d. ; 25 Ixias (mxd.), 6d. ; 12 Ranunculus 
(mxd.), 6d. ; 25 Crocus (mxd.), 6d. ; 25 Snowdrops, 6d. 
GIANT HYACINTHS (special), mixed oelours, 
t d Jarge bulbs, 6 for 2/6. 
PL ANTS 12 Giant Pansies (mixed), 6d.; 12 Sweet 
| - Williams (mixed), 6d.; 12 B. Red Wall- 
flowers, 6d.; 12 Canterbury Bells, 6d.; 12 Lupins (mixed), 
] 6d.; 12 Hardy Chrysanths. 6d.; 12 Gaillardia, 6d.; 12 
Coreopsis, 6d.; 6 Phlox, 6d.; 2 Peeonies, 6d. 


| FLOWERING SHRUBS, ° G4 sos 2/6 
| EVERGREEN SHRUBS, ° ™e2 sors 3/- 


| 1APPLE, Cooking ; 1 APPLE, Dessert ; 1 PLUM, Victoria; 
| 1 PLUM, Monarch; 1 PEAR, William ; 1 PEAR, Comice; 
| 1 CHERRY, Blackheart; 1 CHERRY, Whiteheart; 6 
i GOOSEBERRIES; 12 RASPBERRIES, 


GIVEN FREE —6 Giant Black Currants. 


i The whole lot of strong trees to fruit next season. Well 
packed. Carriage Paid. 10/«, 


(ALL WELL PACKED AND ALL ORDERS CARRIACE PAID 


LION NURSERIES 


BEXLEY HEATH - - = KENT 


- 


HEDGE PLANTS WINDER’ GOLD 
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MEDAL 


We have a Choice and most Complete Selection of 


HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING NORFOLK. =“ oO E 
SHRUBS, AND ROSES GROWN R S S 
Stout flowering Plants, The following Roses sent carriage paid and packing free 
Lists Free. for cash with order ;— 
: 0. Royal NURSERIES, 12 Bush for 10/6 6 Bush for 6/- 
J. SCOTT & CO., MERRIOTT, SOM. 6 Standards for 15/6 3 Standards for 8/6 
ge | pees Bales 
DS ot Silk ndependence Day 
For our latest Offers and Catalogue Bey an Lady Hillmedon 
write to— Etoile de Hollande Los Angeles 
Gen. McArthur Miss Willmott 


The JERSEY NURSERIES Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
(Late LE CORNU) Catalogue Sent Post Free 


QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY THE NURSERIES, Lingwood, Nr. Norwich 
The Oldest Nursery in the Channel Islands. Eth pas a ee ea 
LETHORION 
WE CARSTHLI Virgie | wok Surornd estan Se 
sre aS Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses, 


Ae .. For ae cubic feet .. ele 
. oe » Ais ” ” . tk 
Simply light Nea oven ta eects 
and walk away Sold by all Seedsmen. ALSO USE 
The O al Fumigating Shreds. Re 

fuse Substitutes, they are never the 
same. Hach 
No. 1 Fumigates 15/20,000 Oubio Ft. @/- 
/) No. 2 do. 10,000 do. 4/6 
No. 3 do. 1,000 do. 2 
No. 4 do. 260 do 19 


Whole or me pocket can be used as 
desired. Som < Reputable Seedsmen. 


Sele Manufacturers — 


PW DARLINGTON & SONS LTO 
HACKNEY, LONDON 


Weeks 
EXTRA SUMMER 
in 1929! 


It will be safe to sow 6 or 8 weeks earlier if 
you make your own climate with the Chase 
Continuous Cloche. Earlier flowers, vege- 
tables and salads mean a longer productive 
season—increased pleasure in gardening, 
and increased profit, too. Protect your 
1929 sowings from cold, excessive wet 
and birds with the Chase Continuous 
Cloche. Miles of them sold already. 
Customers enthusiastic. New list now 
ready, post free from 


THE MANAGER, 


CHASE CONTINUOUS CLOCHE 
POUND ROAD WORKS 
oN CHERTSEY 

AN 


FOGWILLS GREAT : 
ONION-GROWING COMPETITION 


The following Prizes are offered for the HEAVIEST and BEST- 
SHAPED TWO ONIONS grown from FOGWILLS GUILDFORD 
CHAMPION ONION SEED, supplied during 1929. The price of 
° the Onion Seed is 2/- per packet, post free 


Ist Prize - £4 and Gold Medal. 2nd Prize - £2 and Silver Medal 
3rd Prize - £1 and Bronze Medal 


For full particulars see our 1929 Catalogue of ‘Best-Result’ Seeds post free on request. 


The winners of the 1928 Competition were: 
1 Mr. W. ROBINSON, Sunnybank, Forton, Nr. Garstang 
2. Mr. W. JAMES, Duncote Hall, Towcester 
3. Mr. G. MOORE, Shavington Villa, Market Drayton, Salop 


FOGWILLS sutlsied over 70 see, GUILDFORD 


a hl 
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SPECIAL OFFER FROM STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES 


SEND FOR FREE List 


SEED FRAMES 


ARSE Th FE: re very useful f 
ese Frames ai ‘or pre- 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE serving seeds and bulbs against frost ; 
. ; are made of‘tongued and grooved boards ° 
from £5 5 O RUSTIC SUMME and very warm, ‘The light is hung at 


back and can be opened to different positions. Glazed 21-0z, 
glass. Two coats paint. 3 ft. long, 2ft. wide. 150 to clear. 
Usual price, 13,6. Reduced Price, 10/- 


HOUSES 
from 


CARDEN FRAMES 
from £1 2 9 


RUSTIC FENCING from 5/6 per 8 ft. panel. 


GARDEN EDCING 
Plain. Usual price 5/- per 100 ft. 

vie Reduced Price 4/6 per 100 ft. 
Treated. Usual price 6/- per 100 


ft. 
Reduced Price 5/6 per 100 ft. 
ROUND 
TOP CARDEN 
RUSTIC LICHTS 
xy ARCHES from 3/= 
cA from 9/6 
GARDEN BARROWS CARDEN FLOWER BOXES 
from 20/- from 4/3 
Sar 


INCINERATOR = 
Made from Mild Steel Sheets. Body of In+ ~ 
cinerator is raised on'strong iron feet, ensuring 
perfect draught. Loose fitting lid and chimney, 
Easily cleaned. ‘The cheapest and best In- 
cinerator on the market, 
Usual price:.. .. .. 16/6 each. 


Reduced Price .. 12/6 each. 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND RUSTIC TABLE 
from 12/6 from 12/= 


SPAN ROOF CROWING 
i HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC ARCHES gx ey OR FORCING HOUSE HOUSE 
BY Height 8 ft. Usual Reduced BA Kd from £5 5 O from £5 15 O : 
, Price Price ‘@. 
f4it.poth.. .. 89 Bie le % 
y 4 ft. Gin. 2 /g H A ye es 
Stipek tT 10 ‘as PADS SSSREREN z 
/ Lf , aN HBSee. SS 
HORTICULTURAL CLASS aN ne ce 
Prices on application. Statesize required. | | : LL eae 


A. TURRELL & SONS ©2228) ee eee 


*Phone: Syd, 1268. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG Established 75 years. 


* 


THE ENGLISH 
GRASS ORCHARD. 


AND THE PRINCIPLES — 
OF FRUIT GROWING ~ 


ARTHUR H. HOARE 32s. 6d. net 


gives the first complete account of a 
subject of rapidly increasing importance 
and profit. This book, which is fully 
illustrated, is based on wide practical 


experience and covers all aspects, 

including both the horticultural and the 

* commercial sides of fruit growing in 
England. 


A few first class offices are still available for approved ris 
tenants in the finest modern building in Fleet Street 


Bouverie House Write for complete technical catalogue to— ~ a 


Accommodation varies from single rooms at £50 per annu ae 
to more expensive and luxurious suites. BY foe. ERNEST BENN LIMITED 

ull betiiniaraicae Bouverie House, Fleet Street | 

BENN BROTHERS, LIMITED i 


Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 ; 
i 
Published by BENN Broruers Lrp., at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 4. Printed by the Cuancery LANE PRINTING WORKS, LTD., 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4, 
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“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a News- 
paper. The Offices are at Bouverie House, 
t Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 


i 


— 


1) ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower seéds 


J and Vegetable seeds of finest selected strains'and tested 
growth, including many fine novelties for the Flower Garden and 
Greenhouse; also list of Garden Requisites, Insecticides, 
Manures and Horticultural Books. Post free on application.— 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London, Ww.c, 23 


T)\OBBIE’S 1929 CATALOGUE AND GUIDE, 

160 pages (including 8 coloured plates), 240 illustrations. 
Free to all readers. Please mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
when writing -DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


f 


PATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 


New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds and Plants is now ready and will be sent post free on 
application.—(Dept. B.), R- H. BATH, LYTD., The Floral Farms, 
‘Wisbech. 


QEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 


; HOUSE, FACTORIES, FARMS, etc. No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filter beds ; everything under- 

ground and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable.— 

WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, West- 
inster, London, $,W. 1. 


— 3 
(\HRYSANTHEMUMS.—My new 68-page illus- 


XY trated catalogue and guide nowready, including Aquitania, 
‘Yellow Majestic, and all the best novelties and older varieties. 
00 varieties in all. Also Carnations, Dahlias, etc., etc. Finest 
collections in commerce.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, Birmingham, 
az 


iF 


ARDY HEATHS, Evergreen and Deciduous 


| Flowering Shrubs, etc—SYDNEY SMITH, Tansley 
Old Nurseries, near Matlock, Derbyshire. 


Achievements of the Year 


ILLUSTRATED 


FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES * BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Saturday, December 29, 1928 


ye ees Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 


Bulbs and Roots for Spring planting. New catalogue 


OHN WATERER, SONS, AND CRISP, 
e LIMITED, The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


now ready, post free. 


UNCAN TUCKER (TOTTENHAM), LTD., 


/ Tottenham, N. 16. Conservatories, Winter Gardens; 
Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


RTINDALE’S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Beautiful Hardy Flowers on application WM. ARTIN- 
DALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


RIORS’ COLCHESTER ROSES, Dahlias, 


d Fruit Trees, Gladioli, Carnations, Herbaceous. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue free.—D. PRIOR & SON, Ltd., Colchester. 


IMALAYAN and CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS on own roots, also Hybrids in great variety. 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, Rock Plants, Bulbs. Write for 1928 
Catalogues, mentioning this paper—REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


EEPING STANDARD BRIAR ROSES, 
finest procurable ; Bush, Rambler, and Polyantha Roses, 
Rooted Cutting and Seedling Briars, 10s. 6d. 100. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue.—THE BARTON NURSERIES, Rose 
Specialists, Boston. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, budded, choice 
hardy kinds, 1 to 5 ft.; Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias. Large 


Stocks. Catalogues free. —FRED STREET, Heathermead, 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


HODODENDRONS.—Himalayan and Chinese 

species. New and rare Hybrids, etc. 60 page illustrated 

catalogue, full of useful information, free.—GILL, Nurserymen, 
Falmouth. 


INEST SEA SAND for Bowling Gréens and 


Tawns. 10s. per ton, f.o.r. Lowestoft.—BOROUGH 
SURVEYOR, Town Hall, Lowestoft. . 


-PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND 


6 HOW-TO USE THEM, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, 
The Herbalist, 144, Richmond Koad, Cardiff. Established 1879. 
£ 


DRIVET — English grown, cut back, bushy. 
L §=6Common, 23-3 ft. high ; 15s. 100. Oval Leaf, 1-1} ft., 88. 6d. 

Large specimen bushes of Oval Leaf, grown separately, 3 ft. 
h and 2 ft. through, 1s. each. All other sizes, also Quick 
orns. O.W.O., carriage paid on orders of 100—HODSON'S 
ITED, Nurseries, Wollaton, Notts. 


PUSSIAN MATS, 7 x 3} ft., 138, doz, 


Archangel Mats, 9ft. x 4}ft., 21s. doz. Carriage paid. 
nvas Mats, etc. Lists Free—N. E. BLAKE & CO., 54, 
ster Street, Reading. 


GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
POCKET AND BIB, 38.94. POST FREE. 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 

- 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, -G.3. 


| PRONS— 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.— A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


PRIRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
U Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. (Oatalogue No. 10 free. 
—MOORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


ON and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


_ Ornamental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
ogue 765. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 767. 
od and Iron Gates, Catalogue 768. Kennel Railing, 769. 
try Fencing, Catalogue 790. Ask for separate lists.— 
JTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


AMPS ,AND HEATERS FOR GREEN- 


HOUSES, also Garden Requisites of all kinds. —G.I., 
DRAPER, Garden Requisites Warehouse, Audley Range, 
Blackburn, ‘ 


OAL, COKE, AND ANTHRACITE.—Trucks 


to’ any Station or delivered coal store. Make sure of 
supplies at following Low Prices for Winter. Delivered any time 
up to March, 1929. Buckle's Hand Picked House Coal, 21s. per ton 
at pit; Large ANTHRACITE, 22s. 6d.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 
Ijin, by 2}.in., 22s. 3d.; Buckle’s Furnace COKE (as supplied to 
the King), LARGE COKE, 16s. 3d.; COKE NUTS, Lin. by 2in., 
18s. CURRENT PRICES 1s. per ton’ less» — BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CO., 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


FARM IN A GARDEN! A Fur Farm can 


be run in quite a small garden because the housing of Fur 
or Wool Rabbits takes so very little space. Feeding costs 
practically nothing with surplus garden produce. The pelts and 
wool fetch high prices. Read ‘Fur Rabbits for Profit,” 1s. 
post free—E. BOSTOCK SMITH, Heaselands, Canterbury. 


Wen vt ROCKSTONE, Red and Grey, 


also crazy and squared paving, etc., direct from quarries,— 
PARKVALE QUARRY CO., Chilmark Quarries, nr. Salisbury. 


, 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE"! ! !—Great 
for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans ; Tying, Fencing, etc. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 17s, 3d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, 
steps, and wall coping, rockery. be 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S CATALOGUE 
Of Vegetable and Flower Seeds is now ready. 
All garden lovers, if not 
on our regular Mailing List, 
should write at once for a copy 
Profusely illustrated in half-tone and colour and contains a 
complete list of the best varieties of Flowers, Vegetables, etc. 
UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


PLACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


Rock and Water Gardens, 


Ww 
OOD, Formal and Rose 
4, Fitzroy Street, Gardens, etc. 
London, W. 1 Advisory Visits, 
and at Scarborough. Plans. 
Ree YARDS FRUIT TREES. 
CORDON PEARS. 
We can offer fruiting Cordon Pears of the main yarieties, 


which, if planted now, would give some frnit next year, and 
shall be pleased to send a list to any interested. 


EORGE BUNYARD & CO., LYID., The 
Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. Established 1796, 
{HRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE now 


ready, containing list of 630 varieties including latest 
Novelties.—J. W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens, Peterborough. 


EAF-MOULD, from Oak woodland, sifted, 


fine, centuries old. Cwt., 6s., carriage paid.—F. COX, 
182, Carlton Hill, Notts. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The ideal Stove 

for the small greenhouse. Particulars and free trial from— 

THE SYMPLEEL STOVE CO., 6, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


IOLETS for Borders, Frames, Pots. Splendid 
clumps, 26 varieties, list free. NISW AND SCARCE 
VARIETIES : Princess Mary, 18s. dozen; Mrs. Lloyd George, 
Coeur d’ Alsace (pink), 10s dozen, Doubles: Queen Mary (manve), 
Improved, Marie Louise, Mrs. J. J. Astor (lilac), 7s. 6d. dozen. 
My complete guide to Violet Culture, 2s. 1ad.—DILLISTONE, 
Sturmer, Haverhill. Estd. 200 years. 


ERBACEOUS and Rock Plants, 3d. each. 
Catalogue free—CHOLMELEY, St. Vincents, West 
Malling, Kent. 


| eek FOR EVER positively by only once 
planting, any soil, unfailing, luscious, abundant, green or 
dried; for rabbits, pigs, sheep. —_WIUBSTERS, Kilsby, Rugby. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 2s. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Seedsmen and Stores. Trade terms from— 


LEAVER, Ironmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


"ae for GARDEN PATHS. 


Also Rockery and Walling Stone. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


STONE JosperpH BROOKE & Sons. 
Quarries; Hipperholme, Halifax, Yorks. 
PAVING London Office: 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 
ae ite,” ‘ior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
ee « Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 


., cans extra, ; A 
He cwt,, kegs extra; 7 1b. tins. 4s., post free ; 14 lb. tins, 58. 6d. 
each. Carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 


CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, S.W. 11 


il 


“£10( 
Means » Price 1s.—LEE 
chester, Glos, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GODFREY, Manor House, Wood- 


PLANTS, &c. 


. IcHAELMAS DAISIES from 3d., all the new | 


varieties stocked. Campanula Telham Beauty, 9d. Send for 
Catalogue APPLE TREES NURSERY, Baston, Peterborough. 


PPLE BUSHES. —Large fruiting on Paradise 
L Stock in choice named varieties. Three for 15s. 5 six for 26s. 4 
f.o.r., c.w.o. For standard Apples on Paradise apply—PETTITT, 
Nurseryman, Nayland, Colchester, Essex. 


SSS 


WANTED 


\ TANTED.—Good, Cound English Horseradish, | 


—FRANK COOPER, LTD., Oxford. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WO young German ladies, aged 25 and 23 | 


years, with seven and four years’ experience respectively 
(chiefly perennials, Cacti, and greenhouse plants), desire situ- 


ations in England in good establishment,—Apply, ELISABETH 


KLUTH, 3, Tettaustrasse, Erfurt, Germany, 


McGREDY’S IRISH ROSES 


Trish Roses are the most 
famous 
world. 

Write for our General 
Catalogue No. 14 of 


throughout the 


DRIES. Contains 
valuable information on 
the cultivation of all 
plants. 

Our Seed Catalogue 
No. 15 will be published 
in January. 

Catalogues post free on 
request. 


By Special Appt. to 
H.M. The Krung. 


S. McGREDY & SON, Royal Nurseries, 
PORTADOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND 


W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock 
‘a = ESTD. 1889. 


a “ee 


SS Seesten! Hakers of— 
op fil SG CONSERVATORIES 
sili anasseern ee 
é iti ame LIGHTS 
NAT] GARDEN LicHrs 
a GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 
OFFICES 
MISSION HALLS 
TABLES 


s 

RECREATION ROOMS 
CYCLE SHEDS 
SLEEPING CHALETS 
REVOLVING SHELTERS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
POULTRY HOUSES, Etc. 


Oatalogue Post Free. 
W.& A. EDGELL, Ltd. 


17, Radstock, 
Nr. BATH. 
Phone: 47 Mid Norton. 


a Year from Parma Violets. A | 
New Home Industry for the Man of Small | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


-||}GLASS HOUSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and 
.. Joinery Manufacturers .. 


| BURTON-ON-TRENT 


——___—_—_ 


ALPINE SEEDS 
and PLANTS 


MECONOPSIS 
- PRIMULAS 
LILIUMS 
|| MONTBRETIAS 


| etc. 


| Catalogues free on request 


OLIVER & HUNTER 
Hardy Plant Specialists 


Moniaive - Dumfriesshire 


> 
: 


. Jf 
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RBRPRFPRLP IS 


Kills eggs too F 


ERE is a winter wash tua 
will do more than clearise 

the dormant fruit trees of bark. 
clinging insects and moss. It kill; 
the insect eggs, too—and risks ne 
harm to thetrees. Of all nursery. 
men, seedsmen, and florists. — 


XL ALL WINTER WASH | 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD, 


| 234, Borough High Street, London, S.£. | 
7 


“ 


R.571. 


aster, barr’s pink, the finest deep pink 9 
michaelmas daisy yet achieved, sturdy habit, f 
amazingly free, brilliant colour, 3. strong 
plants for 2/6, 6 for 5/-, carriage and packing 
free for cash with order, clarence elliott, 
limited, six hills nursery, stevenage, herts. 


choose your trees carefully. 
Your success depends on 
your selection. White giving aes 
particulars of soil, position, Zak ((\ 
and location, and we will ad- {4% 
vise you which of our British & 
grown fruits give the best 
results. We can help you 
materially this way. 


so Te Le ee 


Write Now for our Catalogue, SQ 
Post Free. 


Sion 


CLAY & SON, 


L 


For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
The above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. 


CLAYS 


FERTILIZER 


gives good health to your crops 
and a bumper yield 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6, and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS:— 

7 lbs., 3/63 14 lbs., 6/~; 28 Ibs., 10/—; 56 lbs., 18/~; 112 lbs, 52/~. 

obtain locally, direct from the works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Oash 
with order (except TINS). 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears our Trade Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness, 


Manure Manufacturers 
and Bone Crushers, 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM 


Two Lines (average fourteen words) Two Shillings; every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. 


owvA¥y 
# towvone 
Ly & 
TRADE MARK 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Or, if unable to 


ecember 39, 1928 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Om 


Durable and Artistic 


BASKETS .°. HAMPERS 
WICKER CHAIRS, TABLES 
of Best Essex Grown Willow 


Write for Catalogue to:— 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, 
ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX 


PEACH BASKET (in white with cane handle) 
2 sizes: 4/6 and 6/6 each. 


Order NOW for spring delivery 


BLA CKMORE & LANGDON’S 


Gold 


ies BEGONIAS 


Awardéd 3 R.H.S. Gold Medals in 1928—an unrivalled achievement—and over 
100 Gold Medals. 


For Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, Hanging Baskets, etc. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Have gained the following unique Records :— 


5 R.H.S. Gold Medals (Highest Award obtainable). 
2 Awards of Merit R.H.S. in 1927 (Sole Awards that year for Delphiniums), 
Large Gold Medal at Shrewsbury Show. 


“ AWARD OF MERIT” COLLECTION—Every variety 

having received the A.M. at the R.H.S. Trials in 1925— 

here again we recorded the highest number of Awards. 
16 varieties : Fas) oats 

Other Named Collections at 20s., 30s., 42s., 70s. per doz. 

MARVELLOUS FLOWERS AND SUPREME QUALITY. 


Gold 
Medal 


ee ee ee 


Write for Catalogue of above, and other specialities, to: 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH 


Co 


Ww 


yy, 
Sadr KM AN 
APPLES 


A Selection of 
Eating and Cooking 


© 


EATING COOKING 
Allington Pippin Ellison’s Orange Bismarck Lord Derby 
Ards Cairn Houblon Bramley’s Seedling Newton Wonder 


Beauty of Bath James Grieve Early Victoria Peasgood’s Nonsuch 


Blenheim Orange King of the Pippins Ecklinville Revd. W. Wilks 

Charles Ross Ribston Pippin Keswick Codlin Warner's King 

Cox’s Orange Pippin Sturmer Pippin Lane’s Prince Albert Wellington 
Bushes, 3/6.  Cordons, 4/6. Horizontal trained from 6/-. 


Standards, 6/-, 
Fan trained from 7/6, 


Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Peaches, Vines, Strawberries, 
and Bush Fruit, 
WOKING - SURREY 


| GEO. JACKMAN & SON - 


il] 


Finest Stock of 
Nursery Produce 
in the Midlands. 
Catalogue post 
free on applica- 
tion ; .also list of 


ROSE - TREES 
FRUIT-TREES 
SHRUBS, etc. “Sipe Plants | 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 


Dept. C. 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


Cultural directions specially written by the 
world’s greatest Vegetable grower, Mr. Edwin 
Beckett, V.M.H., winner of nearly 100 gold 
medals. A mine of help and interest to 
every garden lover, 160 pages, 240 Illustrations, 
8 pages in colour. To avoid disappointment send 


a P.C. for your Free Copy NOW. 


Please mention a 
“Gardening Illustrated” e 


DOBBIES : 


BY APPOINTMENT 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Seed Growers, EDINBURCH 


KEITH LUXFORD & CO. 


Chrysanthemum 
SPECIALISTS 


OUR VARIETIES SECURED 
EXCEPTIONAL AWARDS BOTH 
FROM THE N.C.S. & R.H.S. in 1928 


New Illustrated CATALOGUE now ready, 
containing the most complete Collections 
suitable for greenhouse or garden. Post free. 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM NURSERIES 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


; ; 


The Perfect Surface ‘ 


for 


— ULERY LES 


Carriage Drives & Pathways 


\ 


SS eNom 


AVA TIS IRAEIMUANGAWVABA 


GRAVELIT 


WANTS OW ATSLWAINRAIZAIN 
(Regd. Trade Mark) 
NO MUD 
NO WEEDING 
NO ROLLING 
NO SCOURING 
under stormwater 
In factan ADAMANT SURFACE 


with the pleasing and 
general appearance o 


PERFECT GRAVEL. 


ess ERE: 


PAST AOS OY TAN 


Supplied and laid by 


CHITTENDEN 6& SIMMONS, 
Bank Buildings, MAIDSTONE, Kent. 


WAANLLERLRIEAVRESLLYALGEOAAON\ Zi 


“sgh dr 


ROYAWIEAIDSSESIUNSFEIVIERETAS 


1V 
KILLS INSECTS 


VAPORIT IN THE SsoOijiL 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL O©O., LTD., 79, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


+ BRITAINS - BEST - BOILERS 


HEATING APPARATUS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS-ANY PIPE ARRANGEMENT 
G 


ABC. Boiler 
258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 
; MICTORIA STATION; S.W.). 


Michaelmas Daisies 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties, see the Raiser’s List. 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


12 Hours Boiler Wembley Boiler . Meet, Senet - 
12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD, 


.CENTRALAno DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, 


ROBERT VEITCH & SONS 
Garden Seed Catalogue and Guide for 1929 


Contains all the best Vegetables, 
Choice Flower Seeds, all the leading 
Novelties and Specialities, Class 1 
Scotch Grown Seed Potatoes, etc. 


Every Garden Lover should apply 
for it. 


Established over 100 years, 


Post Free on application : 
Seed Warehouse, 54, High Street, Exeter 


CULTIVATUM ‘ 
APPARATUS a 


Supplied with various arrangements 
of pipes for houses of any size. 
Write for copy of Catalogue. 
JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD. 
PREMIER WORKS, STOURBRIDGE 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans 
Bulb Bowls 
from 4d. each. 


No waiting |! 


All orders executed the 
same day as received. 


State quantity 0) each 
size required, and have 
Carriage Paid quota- 
tion, or write for Illus- 
trated Price List. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 
The Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


- WINTER! 


WITH 


Rega — 

The mostefficient winter wash yet evolved. 
Most pests over—winter as eggs hidden 
away in crevices in the bark, etc.. While 
your trees are dormant, strong washes can 
be used to kill these eggs and so allow 
the trees to start clean. 

CARBOKRIMP is obtainable from all 


seedsmen, etc. If any difficulty write to 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd., Waltham Cross 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 In use 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


e@ Prices of Boller and Complete Apparatus 
free on application, 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


GARDENING 


QUERIES & ANSWERS 


are Inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Name and Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 
Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 

No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
is at your disposal 
ADDRESS — 


The Editor, “Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


December 29, 192: 


PEMBERTON’'S ROSES 


Roses for Pillars, Decoration, Bedding 
Show, Pots, &c. Raiser of new pedigree 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Musks, Roses. — 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 


as MONDAY: WEONESDAY & FRIDAY 
67, 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. Phone-Gty 3856 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


X. 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houess, end Poultry Appliances 
af every deseription. 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy $t., London, W.C. 


THE LEADING 


INSIST ON -". _ 


corry’s TAR Ol 
WINTER WAS 


The Pure Article for all TREE PESTS, FUNGUS, BIG BUD, 

1pt 1/6, Iqt 2/6, !gal4-, 1gal 7/6, 2gal 14/6, Sgal 32/6, 10gal 
Free Drums. Sold by Seedsmen. Ask for Leaflet. 

CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S. 


TESTED AND PROVED THE BEST WINTER SPR 


FOGWILLS .3ee73 


LONG-PO 


BROAD BEANS 


Ten Beans in a Pod . 


WONDERFUL FREE GIFTS | 
New IS THE TIME TO SOW FOGWILLS WO! 
DER LONGPOD. TheLONGEST, most PROLIF 

and FINEST FLAVOURED BROAD BEAN in the Wor 
Nothing like it. Nothing just as good—PERFEOTION, | 
per pint carriage paid. Send now; every custor 
will receive three FREE GIFTS as follows: 1/- packet 2, 
seeds) FOGWILLS FAMOUS GIANT EXHIBITIC 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, largest, most magnificent s¢ 
sprouts in cultivation, and FREE, a 6d. packet (1.000 see 
FOGWILLS PRIDE OF THE VALLEY PARSN]) 
grown over 50 inches long, and FREE, one packet (100 seer 
FOGWILLS GIANT RAINBOW SWEET PEA 
large waved flowers in over 25 shades. Send only 1/4 
this wonderful FREE OFFER and become one of | 
THOUSANDS of satisfied customers. Fogwills Be 
Result ” Seeds need only a Trial. P| 
Fogwills Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue of ~ Be 
Result” Seeds and Guide to Garden Success for Sea! 
1929, Now Ready, Post Free. 


FOGWILLS Seed House, CUILDFOF 


Established 70 years. Awarded 9 Gold Med 


From all Ironmongers 


F. McNEILL & Co.,Ltd. 
Bunhill Row, London | 


December 29, 1928 


We have a Choice and most Complete Selection of 
HEDGE PLANTS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND ROSES 


Stout flowering Plants, 
Lists Free. 


J. SCOTT & CO., makkiorr Som. 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Particulars Free 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


| 


Grow your LILIUMS from Seed 


L. Regale... #4 70 seeds, 1/- 120 seeds, 1/6 
L. Auratum.. h 250 seeds, 2/6 
L. Columbianum .. 50 seeds, 1/- 80 seeds, 1/6 


L. Giganteum 160 seeds, 2/6 


L. Martagon Dalmaticum Catanif, 36 seeds, 1/6; 
70 seeds, 2/6. 


L. Philinpinense Formosanum, 36 seeds, 1/-; 100 
seeds, 2/6; 250 seeds, 5/-. 


L. Sargentiz, 20 seeds, 1/6; 40 seeds, 2/6, 100 seeds, 5/- 


Only hand-picked, plump seeds are_ included, 
thus ensuring a high germination. 


Orders of 2/6 and upwards post free. 


} Our Lilium Catalogue and Cultural Guide post free to all 
bond fide enquirers. 


BONE & CO., 
172, Easter Road, EDINBURGH 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is zept from my warehouse carefully examined as 
TB to soundness pe quality before dispatch. 


. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
“$1, MOOR BONE ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 


36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


LAST 7 DAYS of SALE 


50 Acres of Fruit Trees, Bushes, Roses, 
Plants, etc. Must be cleared. 


| Owing to the enormous quantity of 
| grand Trees, Bushes, etc., we have to 
offer, we will continue our Sale for a 
| further 7 days. 

| STANDARD Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Damsons, 
| any names you wish, 2/- each, to fruit next year. 
| Bush Apples, Pears, Piums, Cherries, Damsons, any 
names you wish, 1/3 each, tc fruit next year. 


ROSES—LOVELY ROSES 


| BUSH ROSES. Crimson Emblem, Druschki, Colden 
| Ophelia, H. Dickson, Testout, Shot Silk, Chatenay, 
| America, Madame Herriot, Old Colo, Sensation, Sun- 
| burat, or any names you wish, 5/6 dozen, 3/= half dozen. 
STANDARD ROSES of all above sorts and 100 other 
names, 1/6 each. CLIMBING ROSES, American Pillar, 
[ Crimson Rambler, Goldfinch, Hiawatha, White 
meorethy, Pink Pearl, Shower of Cold, Doubie Crimson, 
_Paul’s Scariet,and many other sorts, 6/6 doz., 3/- half doz. 


12 Bicod Red Walifiowers with 
| GIVEN FREE. all Rose orders of 5/6 and over. 
[ BULBS 2 Hyacinths, 6d.3; 18 Tulips pare 6d. ; 24 Jris 

* (mxd.),6d. 312 Anemones, St. Brigid mxd.), 6d. 312 
; Gladiolus (mxd.), 1/-; 12 Begonias (mxd. ),1/-; 25 Narciss. (mx), 


6d. ; 25 Dene (mxd. ), 6d. ; 25 Txias (mxd. ), 6d. ; 12 Ranunculus 
[ (mxd. ), 6d. ; 25 Crocus (mxd. ), 6d. 5 25 Snowdrops, 6d. 


‘GIANT HYACINTHS heap oar fen 38 


PLANTS. 12 Giant Pansies (mixed), 6d.; 12 Sweet 
Williams (mixed), 6d.; 12 B. "Red Wall- 
flowers, 6d.; 12 Canterbury Bells, 6d.; 12 Lupins (mixed), 


| 6d.; 12 Hardy Chrysanths., 6d.; 12 Gaillardia, 6d.; 12 
| Coreopsis, 6d.; 6 Phlox, 6d.; 2 Proonies, 6d. 
sorts 2 /6 
(mixed), 


‘FLOWERING SHRUBS, ° om 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS, ° ™=<2 ime 3/- 
imes, 1/- 5 


| - Lilacs, 9d. each; Laburnums, 1/-; Poplars, 1/-; 

Beech Trees, i-; Flowering Currants, 1/-; Flowering 
| Almonds, 1/-; Spruce Firs, 1/-; Mountain Ash, 1/-; Peach 
| Trees, 2/6; Apricots, 2/6; Green Privet, 3 feet, 1/9 
- doz, ; Raspberries, 1/6 doz.; Red or Black Currants, 3/-doz. ; 
| Gooseberries, 3/- doz. ; ; Loganberries, 1/- each. 


‘10/- FRUIT TREE COLLECTION 10/- 


| aye Cooking ; 1 APPLE, Dessert ; 1 PLUM, Victoria; 

| 1PLUM, Monarch; 1 PEAR, William; 1 PEAR, Comice ; 

he 1 CHERRY, Blackheart ; 1 CH ERRY, Whiteheart ; 6 
GOOSEBERRIES; 12 RASPBERRIES. 


\ GIVEN FREE—6 Giant Black Currants. 


| The whole lot of strong trees to fruit next season. Well 
packed. Carriage Paid. 10/-. 


an WELL PACKED AND ALL ORDERS CARRIACE PAID 


LION. NURSERIES 


‘> 
| BEXLEY HEATH - - KENT 


HEDGE PLANTS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


EFFECTIVE & 
ECONOMICAL == 


WRITE ror LIST. SS 
= 


THOS w.nog 
Sewmis waar 
Stour Saroae 


THOS.W.ROBINSON LTD.) 


DENNIS PARK STOURBRIDGE 


WINDER’S 


GOLD 


MEDAL 
NORFOLK. 


GROWN ROSES 


The following Roses sent carriage paid and packing free 
for cash with order :— 


12 Bush for 10/6 6 Bush for 6/- 
6 Standards for15/6 3 Standards for 3/6 


Betty pupronard | Golden Emblem 
Independence Day 

Mrs. H. Morse 

Lady Hillingdon 

Etoile de Hollande Los Angeles 

Gen. McArthur Miss Willmott 


Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Catalogue Sent Post Free 


THE NURSERIES, Lingwood, Nr. Norwich 


Shot S 
Earl Haig 
Daily Mail 


For our latest Offers and Catalogue 


write to— 


The JERSEY NURSERIES 
(Late LE CORNU) 


QUEEN’S ROAD, JERSEY 


The Oldest Nursery in the Channel Islands. 


56 lbs. 
Basic Slag, 32% 4/3 7/6 
Bone Meal - ... 8/3 
Kainit, 14/16% . 3/9 7/- 
Carbo-Lime ... 3/9 7/- 
Hop Manure ... —  6/- 

All carriage paid. 

THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL 
co., LTD. HECKMONDWIKE 


GOLD MEDAL ROSE TREES 


TEA and H. TEA 
The following SPLENDIO SET OF TREES, Budded on 


Briar, and guaranteed to give sat!sfaction. 
ue ey doz., 5/9 per 4 doz., Carriage Paid. 


Colour 
Orange Red 
. Deep Crimson 
.. Salmon Pink 
Orange and Yellow 
Deep Yellow 
Deep Red 
“Pink and Amber 


Guarios P. Kilham 
Arthur Cook .. 4 : 
Betty Uprichard .. 
Lady Margaret Stewart 
Mabel Morse .. = 
mee ae pereenas wie 


Shot Silic | = Love ey shade of Shot Silk 
Abol .. =e xt ne Pure White 
Bertha Turner 
Mrs A. K Barraclough Soft Pink 
Bedford Crimson .. ..Crimson Scarlet 


These Trees are English Grown on our own Grounds. 


D. HARRISON & SON, Rose Growers 
Handley Road, Aylestone Park, LEICESTER 


. Salmon Peach 


FOGWILLS GREAT 
ONION-GROWING COMPETITION 


The following Prizes are offered for the HEAVIEST and BEST- 


CHAMPION ONION SEED, supplied during 1929. 
the Onion Seed is 2/- per packet, post free 


2nd Prize - £2 and Silver Medal 


3rd Prize - £1 and Bronze Medal 


For full particulars see our 1929 Catalogue of 


‘ Best-Result ” 


Seeds post free on request. 


The winners of the 1928 Competition were: 
1. Mr. W. ROBINSON, Sunnybank, Forton, Nr. Garstang 


2. Mr. W. JAMES, Duncote Hall, 


Towcester 


3. Mr. G. MOORE, Shavington Villa, Market Drayton, Salop 


FOG WI L LS Penner na Prine 


SHAPED TWO ONIONS grown from FOGWILLS GUILDFORD 
The price of 


2 Ist Prize - £4 and Gold Medal. 


GUILDFORD 


MINT OOOO 


Horst SHOE BOULER 


The economical Boiler for the Small Greenhouse. Easy to fit & stoke 


THE SILVER 
MEDAL 


YOO 


Booklet C, 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., % 


Oe 


Proved and apprect- 
ated by Amateur and 
Professional Gardeners everywhere 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 


“ Making the most of your Greenhouse,” 
and List, post free 

65- ott SOUTHWARK 
LONDON, S.E. 


Il nuance 


AU 


Knap Hill Nursery Rhododendron Avenue has 
won the admiration of gardeners for generations. 


HARDY 
RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and REATHS 


in well rooted clean condition 
GOLDEN YEWS 


CEDRUS ATLANTICA GLAUCA 
AUREA 


” ” 


EVERGREENS 


in large sizes safe to move 


LIMES, MAPLES, CHESTNUTS, 
POPLARS, Etc. 


DEUTZIAS, VIBURNUMS 
PYRUS in varieties 


ALMONDS, THORNS, Etc. 


Inspection inviled 


ANTHONY WATERER 


Knap Hill Nursery 
Woking, Surrey 


(The only address.) 


WORTH WHILE 


DELPHINIUMS ! 


Our Famous Variety 
MONARCH OF WALES 


Received the Award of Merit at the Wisley 
Trials, 1928. 


We offer one plant of this together with 
one each of COQUETTE (mauve and. blue), 
JOY BELLS (deep mauve), QUEEN MAUVE 
RUFFLED BEAUTY (deep 
VIOLET QUEEN (violet) 


(pale mauve), 
mauve and blue), 


for Q1/- 


Cash with order. 


SOLIHULL ROSES 


Leading sorts on English Briar. 
Dwarfs from 10/6 dozen. 
4/6 each; 48/- 


paid 


carriage 


Standards, dozen. 


Please write for our Catalogue 


HEWITTS 


SOLIHULL —— WARWICKS. 
Established over 65 years 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED | 


UNWIN’S 
Spring 


WADUEVACYOUENUAOOUOONDGAUOVOCOONTUOOOQUOOOUHOVOOUENUEVGNTUCEESOONOONOD 


Catalogue 


LQDDEUDUOTNTANTECODOUOEOOSTOOVENUETEOUUUUOSSOPOUOOGEOONOVODEEOONOE 


Now Ready 


SWEET PEAS, GARDEN 
SEEDS, GLADIOLI, ROSES, 
DAHLIAS, ETC. 


iz 


The Highest Quality only at 
“ Buayable’”’ Prices. 


Sree eeee eect eres eeere RTRs eee e eee e eae eseesceee : 


Send us a post-card now, 
for a Free Copy, before you 
forget it! 


POOP m meee rarer ereseseseeceeseeresaeteessss sr cteeeecce: 


W. J. UNWIN, Frus. 


Sweet Pea Specialist and Santi, 


| SELLS DGG . oC AM. BSA 


December 29, 1928 


TRUE ECONOMY 


The lure of 


“cheap” seeds has 
ensnared many garden lovers to 
their lasting regret, for there is no 
way of obtaining a beautiful garden 
save by sowing the best seeds— 
and Sutton’s Seeds are the best. 
This is true economy in the garden. 


SUTTON’S 
GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE 
for 1929 


will be sent post free to all Garden 
Lovers on receipt of a post card. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, 


READING 


©8080000088080888800088 800888 89' 


Cf ae 


SET THE STANDARD FOR QUALITY 
IN- PEDIGREE AND GUARANTEED 


100 years ago 
It is the same to-day 


THEY ARE THE BEST THAT CROW 


Sow them and 


Have a better garden than ever before — 


Handsomely Shaped Vegetables 
Gorgeously Brilliant Flowers | 
Large Packets from 3d. each. | 

Hard - wearing Velvet - like Lawns — 


GARDEN LOVERS 
Write for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN ” 
free by post to applicants. 


TOOGOOD & SONS, LTD., 
Che King’s Seedsmen, 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Growers of ** Better Crop ** & Guaranteed Seeds — 
Established 1815 i 
TO rrr rrr iii 


¥ 


é 


, 


INO. 2599 —Vot. L. 
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Prepaid Annual Subseription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’”’ 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 


Flower talks, broadcast 


INDEX—Il!lustrations in Capitals 


eee 824 Kitchen garden 


YEAR aay ae = =n ... 828 Flowers, hardy, among the on nd Lilies, A 
Berberis Aquifolium (Syn. Mahonia Aqui- Fruit crop problems... Je & des 827 Mariegog tite = 
oem) i ae ALS 2 ss ae Pets growing, improved ,,, xe ++. 836 Meconopsis Baileyi .,. 18 
arnations Reh ned aes eee ruit tree planting, preparation for ... 837 National R Society, 
Carnations, Perpetual, in mid-winter ,., 832 GARDEN IN WINTER, THE... wee 835 Nerine Foneetnacien 
Chrysanthemums, “ single” mn 825 GENTIANA ASCLEPIADEA ... ah te Peonies, scarce if 


Crocus corms, mice eating... Ee oo O27, 
Cupressus macrocarpa as a hedge plant 826 


HELLEBORES (LENTEN ROSES) Bee 
Jelly, Barberry oe 


Plants, herbaceons , 
Ae wwe see O25 


Plants, how to protect, in winter... 


.. 837, ROCK GARDENS AT CHELSEA, 
THE - ie = 


-. 824 cs ais = ane . 827 
.-- 838 Shrubs, Australian .., aa tee -- 826 
+ 838 Silver Leaf Disease ... re ae Fen As ¥/ 
-- 824 Soil cultivation eae oe tee woe 835 
wee 832 To readers old and new ... + sean O24 
oo. 838 Viburnum fragrans ... ees ae SnO2A. 

, 838 Violets, winter az 835 


a 834 Zinc labels, ink for ... a 827 


The Garden in Winter 


N mild winters correspondents write 

rather frequently to ‘‘ The Times ’’ and 

other journals giving a list of belated or 
adventitious flowers which they find in their 
gardens. 

There is, however, no reason why every- 
one should not grow plants which normally 


Viburnum fragrans 


A hardy shrub from China, producing sweet- 
_ scented white flowers and bright pink buds in 
depth of winter 


| 

are in full flower at Christmas. First of 
all come a considerable number of shrubs, 
for the most part sweetly scented and deci- 
duous. Viburnum fragrans, introduced from 
China by Reginald Farrer, is a lovely shrub 
With terminal inflorescences of large white 
flowers and bright pink buds; there is a 
pure white form with white buds, V. candi- 
lissimum. I have noticed that the side shoots 
always flower before the terminal buds, and 
this should be borne in mind in propagating. 
The flowers are very fragrant, with a slight 
suggestion of oil of almonds. Another good 
Winter-flowering Viburnum is V. Tinus, our 
‘ld friend Laurustinus, of which the best 
form is V. T. lucidum—much larger in all 
ts parts. 

_Hamamelis mollis is the remarkable and 
deautiful plant, introduced by Maries from 
China in 1879, which grows so well at Kew. 
the last year wood becomes crowded with 
right yellow, strongly scented flowers, which 
ast several weeks, and are proof against the 
eather. Unfortunately, the plant grows 
slowly and is difficult to strike. It is gene- 
i” grafted on H. virginica, but may be 


By SIR WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bart. 


raised from seed. Chimonanthus fragrans is 
an old friend, and also comes from China. 
The long twigs are covered with curious 
greenish-yellow flowers with purple centres, 
which give out a powerful fragrance. There 
is a variety C. f. luteus, with golden flowers 
and no-purple markings. Of this variety 
there is a fine tree at Verriéres, and J am 
told that it has been successfully propagated 
within the last few years at Orleans; at pre- 
sent it is exceedingly rare. C. fragrans does 
best under the protection of, but not on, a 
wall facing south. It can be propagated 
from layers or from seed. 

Lonicera fragrantissima and L. Standishii 
are very similar plants, and, I am afraid, 
are sent out indiscriminately. by many nur- 
serymen. They bear white, fragrant Honey- 
suckle flowers in pairs on the old wood, and 
were first introduced by Fortune from China 
in 1845. These Loniceras are absolutely 
hardy, but flower best against a wall. Of 
the two, L. fragrantissima is the better plant ; 
a new variety, L. Purpusii, a hybrid between 
the two species mentioned ‘above, promises 
well. Another nice shrub is Buddleia auricu- 
lata, with dense sprays of sweetly-scented, 
small white flowers, with orange throats. 
This, however, is less hardy, and being sus- 
ceptible to frost requires the protection of a 
south wall. It is a fast grower. Daphne 
Dauphinii, a reputed hybrid of D. collina 
and D. odora, has purple flowers as large 
and as sweetly scented as the second of its 
parents. It grows much stronger when 
grafted on D. Mezereum than on its own 
roots; it is evergreen and quite hardy: © 

Prunus subhirtella autumnalis has white 
flowers flushed with pink. It is perfectly 
hardy and a free flowerer; the flowers are, 
however, browned by a sharp frost. It was 
introduced from Japan. 

Jasminum nudiflorum is the yellow Jas- 
mine which we all know so well; it was 
introduced from China by Fortune in 1844. 
It will do quite well on a north wall, and 
can be struck or layered. In mild climates 
and by the sea the garden hybrids of Veronica 
speciosa do not get so severely cut as in- 
land. The best forms are V. Alicia Amherst 
(purple) and Simon Deleaux (crimson). 

All the shrubs mentioned in this note can 
be: obtained from any good nurseryman at 
moderate prices. 

There are also a number of winter-flower- 
ing plants which will grow under these 
shrubs. By the south wall plant Iris un- 
guicularis, which will give a regular supply 
of its beautiful lilac flowers. The type is the 
best all round, but there is a good white form 
and many varietics. Of early Snowdrops 
those named by Professor Mahaffy after his 


daughters are very scarce, and Mr. Mus- 
grave’s beautiful form of Galanthus Byzan- 
tinus November is not yet on the market. 
Galanthus cilicicus, however, can be bought, 
and is a very pretty plant with grey leaves 
and large flowers. Christmas Roses, Helle- 
borus niger, are lovely things, but require 
a protected, warm corner; and there are a 
number of other good Hellebores which are 
perhaps easier. There are many Crocuses, 
Crocus ochroleucus, ‘white with yellow 
throat; C. lawvigatus, white or pale lilac, 
pencilled outside with violet; C. hymenalis, 
similar, but with black anthers. Of this latter, 
which comes from Palestine, Mr. E. A. 
Bowles wrote: ‘‘ One likes to think that the 


The Chinese Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
mollis), now coming into flower 


However cold the weather may be, it never 

fails’ to produce ‘its deliciously fragrant, 

curious, golden yellow flowers with twisted 
petals on dry looking twigs 
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“Victor's Laurel” (Ruscus racemosus) in a shady border 


shepherds of Bethlehem listened to the first 
Christmas carol while resting on a field full 


of the flowers of C. hymenalis.’’ (Handbook 

of Crocus and Colchicum.—E. A. Bowles, 

1924.) , : 
There are two foliage plants which mingle 


admirably with the deciduous shrubs. Rus- 
cus aculeatus (Butcher’s Broom) is a native 
of England, but mainly exists in the male 
form; recently, however, a bisexual form, R. 
a. hermaphroditus, has been discovered, and 
this berries well. Danae Laurus (Ruscus 
racemosus), the well-known ‘“‘ Victor’s 
Laurel,’’ sprays of which are sold at enhanced 
prices by florists, is quite hardy, and grows 
well under trees in heavy moist soil. 


NOTES OF. THE WEEK 


The National Rose Society 


HE Rose is the most universally grown 
flower in England, and the National Rose 
Society has done a great work through- 
out the country by encouraging the spread 
of its cultivation. The country is indebted to 
the Society for having promoted simple, un- 
affected happiness, and for having spread the 
good work in creating sheer joy among 
others, for what joy in the world is like that 


of growing Roses? All Rose lovers should 
join the National Rose Society, if only for 
the splendid publications which they issue, to 
say nothing of the five great shows that are 
open to members free of charge. A new 
member, on the payment of a minimum sub- 
scription of half-a-guinea, will receive all the 
publications of the Society. Application for 
membership should be made to Mr. Courtney 
Page, Hon. Secretary of the National Rose 
Society, 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Viburnum fragrans 


Although often described in catalogues as 
a shrub which flowers in February, this most 
beautiful Viburnum always commences to 
flower here in November, continuing well on 
into early spring. Its flowers are white, 
borne in small clusters, and are very similar 
to those of V. Carlesii, and are deliciously 
fragrant. It is a Chinese species which de- 
serves to be better known, and proves quite 
hardy, frost rarely disfiguring any of its 
flowers. Viburnum fragrans is a_ splendid 
shrub for cutting, and if cut in the bud opens 
well in water. This species is a quick 
grower and is most easily propagated by cut- 
tings taken in the summer and placed in a 
closed frame. R. Moore. 

Thorpe Hall Gardens, 
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To readers old and new 


In the year now drawing to a close we 
have added many new readers to our num- 
bers. New readers are always welcome, and 
there is one New Year’s gifit appreciated by 
all garden lovers‘who are not readers, and 
that is a year’s subscription to GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. All that is necessary is for the 
donor to send us the address of his or her 
friend, with a subscription of 13s., and we 
will see that GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is 
stamped, addressed, and posted each week 
for the whole year. This is the most accept- 
able and useful gift that can be made to a 
gardening friend, for it will be a constant 
reminder of friendship throughout the coming 
year. 


Broadcast flower talks 

The British Broadcasting Corporation are 
arranging a series of talks on flower cultiva- 
tion, by Mr. Charles J. Unwin. In the first 
of his four talks he will deal with the origin 
of new plants. The talk will be on simple 
lines to show how it is possible for the ordi- 
nary gardener to experiment on these lines 
with much pleasure and interesting results, 
The talks will take place at 6 p.m. and the 
dates and subjects are as follows :— 

January r1th.—The Origin of New Plants. 

February 8th.—How to Grow Sweet Peas. 

March 8th.—How to Grow Gladioli. 

April 6th.—How to Grow Dabhilias. 


Arum Lilies . 

The first batch of these are carrying an 
abundance of foliage and developing flower- 
spikes, so should be regularly assisted with 
weak liquid-manure and soot-water, and the 
plants must not suffer at any time from lack 
of moisture at the root. They also ap- 
preciate a little moisture in the atmosphere. 


A native shrub: Ruscus aculeatus 
(Butcher's Broom) 


A bisexyal form (R. a. hermaphroditus) that | 
berries well 
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Correspondence 


: Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


Hellebores (Lenten Roses) 


N Mr. Cahen’s interesting article on the 

Hellebores (issue December 15th) he con- 

tinually refers to the coloured species as 
‘« Lenten Lilies ’’ in contrast with the Christ- 
mas ‘‘ Roses.’? But surely the usually ac- 
cepted name of Lenten Rose is much more 
appropriate than Lenten Lily? To begin 
with, they bear a superficial likeness to single 
Roses and none whatever to any species of 
Lily, and the term Lenten Lily is very gener- 
ally applied to the wild Daffodil; at any rate, 
in Western England. 
_ Mr. Cahen states that Helleborus orientalis 
has greenish-white flowers, but the plant 
generally grown under that name has deep 
purple or rose coloured flowers. It has been 
largely used in the production of the greatly 
improved garden varieties, and has probably 
had a larger share in this work than H. 
olympicus. If H. Black Knight is really the 
offspring of the greenish-white H. olympicus 
it is, indeed, a marvellous break. 

N. G. HappEN. 
West Porlock, Somerset. 


Barberry jelly 


As an old experimenter in the use of un- 
usual fruits for jam and jelly making, I 
should like to endorse the advice of Mr. 
Clarence Elliott about the usefulness of vari- 
ous kinds of Berberis. A few years ago 
‘there was an unusually heavy crop of fruit 
on a group of bushes of Berberis Darwini 
and also on B. Aquifolium. Several pounds 
of the two were put together, and made an 
excellent jelly of a fine deep red colour. Jelly 
made from the fruits of the familiar B. 
vulgaris is well known, as well as the way of 
preserving it in whole bunches. Mention of 
this recalls a day some 40 years ago when 
driving over one of the passes—I do not now 
remember which—from Switzerland into 
Italy. Our driver stopped at a little post- 
house to bait the horses. -It was not at the 
- top of the pass, but some way up, possibly 
4 near 5,000 feet or 6,000 feet. I remember the 
look of the unusual kind of provender, a very 
coarse kind of bread, which he broke up. We 
_ also went into the post-house for a light lunch 
: of omelette. On the table was a dish of dark 
_ red jam or jelly, something between the two. 
_ It was very good, with a pleasant, rather 
sharp acid taste. We could not make out 
‘ from the people who served us what it was 
3 
3 
« 


_ made of; some local name did not help us to 
its identity. But when we set off again, 
within a few minutes there came into view, 
hanging out of the limestone crags, great 
_ bushes of our fruiting Barberry, which obvi- 
ously accounted for the jelly. 

_ Gaultheria Shallon is in great plenty in my 
woody ground. A picture of it is in the same 
-number, that for December 8th, at page 779. 
It fruits freely and the pheasants seem to like 
it. It was tried for jelly, but was not a suc- 
cess; it had a harsh metallic sort of twang 
that was distinctly displeasing. Another more 
recent failure was with the fruit of the hardy 
_ orange A%gle sepiaria. In October the fruits, 
— looking just like little Oranges, were lying 
--on the ground under the bush—a few still 
hanging. I thought it would be pleasant to 
be able to boast of having made Orange 
“marmalade from fruit grown in the open in a 


‘kind of ragged pith, and was intensely bitter. 
But we make a capital jelly from the fruits 
-of Pyrus japonica, and especially from the 


_ Surrey garden, but the result was not at alk. 
encouraging; it was dry, looked like some 


pe. 


~ of - the 


free-fruiting variety, P. Maulei. It is excel- 
lent and of a fine colour, but jam made from 
the same fruit is not so good. 

We also make a good jelly from Elder- 
berries, of a fine dark colour. Used alone it 
does not jelly well, but we get over that by 
adding a few early sharp cooking Apples, 
which are just -available, as the Elderberries 
hang well to the middle of September. 

G. JEKYLL. 


“Single” Chrysanthemums 
The remarks of ‘‘ Aytch Pea ”’ in the issue 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of December 8th 
last appear to call for some explanation from 
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Consequently Single flowers of the cortect 
type were of little or no value to market 
growers, 

Market growers also complained of the 
want of substance in the florets and the large 
eye or disc that most of the cultivated sorts 
at that time possessed. 

The Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, in 1910, were re- 
quested to consider the matter. A sub-com- 
mittee, comprising some of the best-known 
authorities, were requested to reclassify the 
different types of the Chrysanthemum. They, 
after spending quite a lot of time in an en- 
deavcur to meet the needs of the time, 
issued their report, which was subsequently 
supported by the whole of the members of 
the Society’s Floral Committee. The result 
of their deliberations was published in rorr. 
The Committee recommended that the Singles 
should be sub-divided up into several sub- 


Helleborus orientalis Prince Rupert 
Nodding greenish white flowers freely speckled red in the centre zone 


those who have devoted much time to the 
culture and interest of the Chrysanthemum 
if the present position is to be satisfactorily 
explained. 

It may interest your correspondent to learn 
that in the earliest catalogues of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, and in its Jubilee 
edition published in 1896, the characteristics 
of a ‘‘ Single ’’ are defined as follows :— 
“‘ They should not contain more than a double 
row of ray florets or disc florets of suffi- 
cient length to form a raised disc or cushion, 
as in the case of the Anemone blooms.” 
This definition was respected for many years, 
but comparatively few new sorts were added 
to the lists of cultivated varieties. 

At a later date an endeavour was made to 
interest market growers in the single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums, but after testing the worth 
‘“ Singles’? for market, growers 
found that flowers with only one or two 


“rows of ray florets would not travel in a 


cut state; the florets became damaged in 
transit to the market, and presented a very 
bedraggled appearance on being unpacked. 


sections, as set out in the sub-joined state- 
ment. 
Section V.—SINGLES. 
Sub-section (1)—Varieties 
rows of ray florets. 
(a) Large-flowered, i.e., with a diameter of 
3 inches and upwards. Examples— 
Mrs. John Peed and Edith Pagram. 
(b) Medium and small-flowered, 1.e., With a 
diameter of less than 3 inches. Ex- 
Mary Anderson and 


with one or two 


amples—Miss 

Nellie Riding. 

Sub-section (2)—Varieties with three to five 
rows of ray florets. 

(a) Large-flowered, i.c., with a diameter of 
3 inches and upwards. Examples— 
Mensa and Merstham Jewel. 

(b) Medium and small-flowered, i.e., with a 
diameter of less than 3 inches. Ex- 
amples—Mary Richardson and F. W. 
Smith. 

Sub-section (3)—Anemone-centred 
Example—Kathleen May. 


All Single Chrysanthemums submitted to 


the Floral Committee of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society since 1911 have been ad- 


varieties. 
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judicated upon on the lines set out above. 
Strange to relate, the majority of the beauti- 
ful seedlings certificated have come within 
the category of Section V., sub-section (2) (a) 
—i.e., ‘‘ varieties with three to five rows of 
ray florets.’’ Very seldom indeed have there 
been any new Singles that could be placed 
within the category of Section V. (1) (a), 
which provides for blooms having one or 
two rows of ray florets. 

And in making awards for market varieties 
it is pointed out by the N.C.S. in regard to 

SINGLES.—Singles should have a small to 
medium eye; small stems and foliage ; petals 
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theme which of late has been freely discussed 
amongst Chrysanthemum growers, and _ it 
seems to be one which will necessitate the 
intervention of united and official action be- 
fore a satisfactory solution is reached. One 
may be wrong to describe a Chrysanthemum 
bearing more than one row of petals as a 
single, but the degree of error would be con- 
siderably wider were the flower classed as a 
double. As circumstances exist at present, 
therefore, the flowers in question must be re- 
ferred to as singles; but seeing that there are 
already in existence quite a number of distinct 
groups of Chrysanthemums, the addition of 


Grevillea sulphurea against a sheltered wall at Wisley, Surrey 


Native of New South Wales. 


firm and at right angles to the stem and not 
less than two rows; and sprays should have each 
flower well displayed. 

I am rather disposed to think that the 
Singles to which your correspondent objects 
are flowers that have not had proper culture. 
Buds of some of the Singles, if secured too 
early, almost invariably produce blooms with 
an excessive number of ray florets, and quite 
unlike a Single as defined by the N.C.S. 
Second crown buds and, not infrequently, 
terminal buds almost invariably produce 
blooms ideal both in form and colour, and 
such as I feel sure ‘‘ Aytch Pea ’’ would be 
pleased with. D. B. CRANE. 


‘““ Aytch Pea ”’ has brought to notice a 


It is the hardiest of Grevilleas 


one more, created to include the type now 
under notice, would not make much differ- 
ence. Semi-double, besides meaning neither 
one thing nor the other, is a word for which 
a superior substitute may be devised by some 
fertile and inventive brain. A. io WV, 


Berberis Aquifolium (syn. Mahonia 
Aquifolium) 

In the issue of December 8th there is a 
contribution by ‘G. J.’’ on Gaultheria 
Shallon as being a good evergreen for cloth- 
ing woodland areas and other shady places of 
a similar character, where the shrub, once it 
becomes established, grows apace. It grows 
to a height of from 2 feet to 6 feet, forming 
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dense evergreen thickets, and enjoys a moist, 
shady situation. 

Another native of Western N. America is 
Berberis Aquifolium, a shrub hailing from 
the same region as Gaultheria Shallon, also 
an evergreen shrub of great merit, of a some- 
what similar habit of growth, height, and 
constitution. It enjoys the same treatment 
as that afforded to Gaultheria. It is not, 
however, quite so difficult to establish. Ber- 
beris Aquifolium reaches a height of about 
6 feet, but it is more often met with from 
2 feet to 3 feet high. It is a most desirable 
shrub for growing under trees, as a covert 
plant, on the borders of the woodland, and 
for carpeting ‘the ground under deciduous 
trees and shrubs, especially flowering shrubs 
that bloom early in the season. ‘The long, 
pinnate leaves ire variable. in shape, 6 inches 
to 12 inches long, glossy dark green, turning 
a purplish hue in winter. The golden flowers 
are produced on erect racemes, the first 
flowers opening early in the year, but the 
general flowering time is April and May. 
These are followed later in the season by 
ornamental black berries, which are very 
abundant and covered with a delicate violet- 
coloured bloom. The plants are readily in- 
creased by seed or by division of the plants 
in spring, the latter being the more usual 
method of propagation. 

Very large quantities of plants are now 
grown, especially for cutting at this season 
of the year, the foliage being employed for 
all kinds of decorative purposes at Christmas 
time. Many nurseries (particularly in Derby- 


-Shire) grow immense quantities for cutting at 


this season, which is despatched to the Man- 
chester and other markets by the ton. I have 
a recollection that it is sold by weight, but of 
this I am not certain at the moment. J. L. 


Australian shrubs 


HE note by * R. W.”’ in your number of 

December 15th on the subject of 

Australian shrubs echoed a thought that 
has been in my mind for several years, and 
were I a richer man I should have before 
now tried to have seeds collected in such 
regions as he mentions, as even in the gar- 
dens of the south-west species which would 
stand the severe winters which occur at inter- 
vals and cut Acacias, ete., to the ground, 
even, if they are not killed, would be wel- 
come. Every fine winter’s day that I look at 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia’s brilliant green mass 
of foliage covered with bunches of bright pink 
flowers I wish we had more of such subjects. 
Its flower will withstand up to 10 degrees of 
frost, and the plant itself will withstand much 
more, for it passed last winter’s 13 degrees of 
frost for two weeks without flinching and the 
greater trial of 18 degrees of frost two terrible 


nights last March, which spread destruction 


among tender plants. How lovers of Acacia 
would welcome a hardier form of species like 
A. dealbata. 

So far seed catalogues from Australian’ 
firms have offered only an extremely small 
selection of native plants, and these, more- 
over, from.the lowlands. With the wealth of | 
flowers existing in parts of the lowlands one 
could anticipate that many good things of a 
hardier nature would be forthcoming from. 
the districts ‘‘ R. W.”? mentions, districts, 
also, much more accessible than, say, the 
Andes. | 

I hope that possibly some reader or nursery- 
man in Australia will help us to this goal. 

Hemyock, Devon. E. B. ANDERSON. 
Cupressus macrocarpa as a hedge plant 

Let me utter a note of warning to those 
who contemplate using this Cypress as a 
hedge plant. It should always be borne in 
mind that. this tree persistently refuses to 
make new growth on the old wood, and for 


# 
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this reason a hedge once made should never 
be neglected as regards pruning. This tree 
is a rapid grower in our damp climate, and 
if the branches are allowed to grow to too 
great a length the subsequent pruning will 
probably necessitate cutting back to the hard 
wood which will fail to break. I know of 
two garden hedges made of this Cypress in 
North Devon that had become complete 
failures owing to neglect in pruning the 
bushes in a young state. The plants had de- 
veloped into mature trees, and when the road 
authorities insisted on their being cut back 
there was little left on the lower portion ex- 
cept bare boughs and branches. A _ well- 
trimmed hedge of the Monterey Cypress is a 
very special delight, especially in moisture- 
laden seaside places. It forms an attrac- 
tive wind-screen, and the young foliage pos- 
sesses a very pleasing aroma. HG. 


Mice eating Crocus corms 


Re your correspondent’s question about 
mice eating Crocus corms, I was much 
plagued in this way some years ago and 
cured the trouble as follows. 

Take i pint paraffin, place in a large 
watering can, pour a large kettle of boiling 
water on; then add cold water to 23 gallons 
and water the soil. This has never failed, 
and only once ‘have I had to apply it twice. 

Pappy. 


The tock gardens at Chelsea 


GOOD many who dwell in parts of the 

country where stone like the Yorkshire, 

which is employed with such happy re- 
sults at Chelsea and in so many good rock 
gardens, cannot be obtained except at almost 
prohibitive cost, will welcome the circular of 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society regarding the use of other stone. The 
letter from Mr. Dillistone which it has 
elicited is excellent in its way, but the first 
part will not carry conviction to those in dis- 
tricts where limestone would be too expensive 
for them to use compared with the local stone, 
which is, after all, usually the medium which 
answers best for any given locality. There 
are, of course, some stones which one would 
not employ willingly. With sandstone it is 
different, as there is no medium on which the 
bulk of rock plants thrive better, and, as lime 
can be readily added for any plants preferring 
it, this is the best material to use in a sand- 
stone district. I prefer the old red sandstone 
to any other of the same character. I was 
asked some time ago to give an idea of the 
cost of a large rock garden which was con- 
templated. As it was to be a very fine one I 
suggested limestone, as being the most 
favoured by the majority of people, and, as 
an alternative, red sandstone, which was to 
be found on the estate. On summing up the 
probable cost the limestone was considered 
prohibitive for such a large. garden, while the 
sandstone was more suitable as the stone of 
the district, and the latter was selected. The 
stone being on the estate there was only the 
cost of the quarrying and cartage, done by 
the employees, to count, and, in consequence, 
the stone did not represent a large sum, even 
when wages, etc., were charged against the 
rock garden. The result was entirely satis- 
factory, and the rock garden, which was con- 
structed entirely by estate labour, was very 
fine indeed. For myself I was constructing 
a rock garden in the same district, and, after 
inquiring the price of the Westmoreland and 
Yorkshire limestone at the quarries, I found 
that I could procure large blocks of red sand- 
stone at not more than a twelfth of the cost 
of the other. This stone soon colours with 
the weather and is a splendid medium for the 
growth of plants. I do not care so much for 
the grey sandstone, which does not weather 
so nicely, but this question of cost is all- 
important in many places. With the part of 
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Mr. Dillistone’s letter re ing judgi 

I am in full accord. Heane ae cee 
classes is absolutely necessary, and if exhibi- 
tors will send exhibits constructed with other 
stones those who live in districts where lime- 
stone would be too costly would gain many 
ideas, teaching them how to make their rock 
gardens attractive and satisfactory from a 
plant-growing standpoint. Subject to the 
qualification of different classes, I consider 
the pronouncement of the Council of the 
R.H.S. an eminently desirable one. 


SANDSTONE. 
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One is usually advised to write with a 
pointed stick, as the copper ink corrodes a 
steel nib. But nibs are cheap, and I think 
it worth while sacrificing a nib for the con- 
venience of writing with it. 


CLARENCE ELLiott. 


Fruit crop problems 


The peculiarity about the 1928 Apple crop 
was its patchiness. In gardens, orchards 
and plantations some trees have had a good 
crop and others have been fruitless. In the 


A bold rock garden and beautifully made mountain stream 
This is a good example of a rock garden in mountain limestone at the last Chelsea Show 


Ink for zinc labels 

With regard to ink for writing zinc labels, 
about which there has been some correspond- 
ence in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, | find that 
quite the simplest way is to take crystals of 
copper sulphate and dissolve them in ordinary 
writing ink. I dissolve as much of the 
crystals as the ink will take. The only ad- 
vantage of dissolving in ink is that in 
writing one can see what one is writing, 
whereas if one uses a solution of copper sul- 
phate in water the solution is so thin that it 
is sometimes a little difficult to follow what 
one is writing until it begins to turn black on 
the zinc. I find this ink quite permanent. 


same way I have seen an orchard full of 
fruit, yet just over the hedge, across the road, 
another orchard with hardly an Apple in it. 
What is the explanation? One man with 4 
fine crop of Apples told me he attributed it 
to the fact that he sprayed his trees. In one 
plantation I came across a curious problem. 
The trees were all Bramley’s Seedling, stan- 
dards, with bushes between of the same 
variety. They were all treated alike, and all 
flowered well. The standards had a magni- 
ficent crop, but the bushes had scarcely a 
fruit on them. No one could explain it, and 
it only brings home to us the uncertainties of 
fruit culture, Fy Bi 
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table to the fruit class. It is a heavy cropper, Star, a promising variety with rich coppery- 


HE task of recording a year’s progress 

in horticulture becomes increasingly 

difficult, for whereas the field of effort 

is an ever-expanding one, the space for 

chronicling progress remains limited, and to 

condense a year’s achievements in the space 
allotted involves a restraint none too easy. 

The names of Blackmore and Langdon 

lave become synonymous with that of 

Begonias, and this firm has been awarded 


and is said to peel like a peach, and owing 
to its solid flesh it may be eaten like an 
Apple. Three outstanding varieties of Sweet 
Peas have come from the same firm. Sweet 
Seventeen represents a new shade in Sweet 
Peas, and is therefore deserving of special 
notice. The delicate cream ground colour of 
the large flowers is suffused with a dainty 
blush-pink. Flaming June is a well-named 


New Begonia Mrs. Ruth Ward. 


Colour a lovely rose pink, 


three Gold Medals for these flowers during 
the past year. Blackmore and Langdon are 
also achieving success with perennial Del- 
phiniums, for, in addition to numerous 
awards and prizes for these flowers, they 
carried away the large Gold Medal at Shrews- 
bury and a Gold Medal at the R.H.S. meet- 
ing. A glance at their dainty Delphinium 
list reveals some very praiseworthy novelties. 
Equally noteworthy are their recent introduc- 
tions in Phlox decussata—a flower that has 
seen marked improvement in recent years. 
With Cyclamens they have had notable suc- 
cess, and they are to be congratulated on 
winning three Gold Medals and one Silver- 
gilt Medal. 

A new Tomato has been introduced this 
year by Carters, of Raynes Park. The 
raisers have called it Carter’s Fruit because 
its unique qualities remove it from the vege- 


A.M., R.H.S. 


This novelty will not be offered for sale before 1930 


variety of bright scarlet-cerise. The petals 
are waved and well formed, and do mot burn 
in strong sunshine. The third variety is 
Porcelain, which appears to be a distinct -ad- 
vance in the pale lavender shades. 

The past year has witnessed the usual meri- 
torious output of mew Dahlias from the nur- 
series of Cheal and Sons, Ltd. Among the 
Mignon class the following are praiseworthy 
kinds :—Empress, _rosy-purple; Emerald, 
rosy-pink; Edith, pale satiny-rose; Hedley, 
orange-red ; Josephine, primrose-yellow ; and 
Zulu, dark maroon: ‘The Mignon Dahlias 
have earned a reputation for being especially 
useful in the formation of bold colour schemes, 
Cheals have also added the following good 
sorts to their famous collection of Star Dah- 
lias:—Richmond Star, deep rich apricot; 
Belmont Star, rosy-salmon, yellow centre; 
Croydon Star, yellow, suffused red; and Rye 


orange flowers tipped with rose. A single- 
flowered variety of outstanding merit is Eche. 
The flowers, which are borne on good, stiff 
stems, are of a pleasing shade of purplish- 
crimson, shading to rose. Among the large- 
flowered singles, Avalanche is a pure white 
variety of fine form, and Flamingo is a strik- 
ing novelty, with brilliant crimson-scarlet 
flowers. Commander is the name given toa 
large-flowered Pzony Dahlia. The flowers 
are of a rich purplish-crimson, and are freely 
produced on long stems. 


The old-established firm of Laxton Bros., 
of Bedford, have made a definite advance in 
some of their fruit specialities during the 
past season. Their new Apple, Laxton’s Im- 
perial, is a cross between Cox’s Orange Pip- 
pin and Allington Pippin. It is said to com- 
bine the superior qualities of the former with 
the high yield of Allington Pippin—a good 
combination. Goldfinch is the name of their 
new second-early Gage Plum, and its good 
qualities are enhanced in the fact that it is a 
self-fertile variety. One of the earliest Pears 
known is Laxton’s Early Market, and this 
novelty should find favour on this account, 
as well as because of its juicy fruits and 
superior flavour. From the same raisers 
comes a heavy cropping variety of Gooseberry 
called Golden Ball. 
sert variety, with highly-coloured yellow ber- 
ries. Laxton’s Mite Free Black Currant 
should prove a valuable acquisition to those 
who are looking for a good variety which is 
disease-resistant. Two new Red Currants 
from this firm are Laxton’s Perfection and 
Laxton’s-No. 1. The former is a vigorous 
grower, bearing exceptionally large fruits, 
whilst the latter is considered to be even 
better than Fay’s Prolific for market. 


Six Cups and 36 Gold Medals, besides 
numerous lesser awards, represent the suc- 
cesses gained by Sutton and Sons during the 
past 12 months. Their new Potato, Inver- 
ness Favourite, is the fifth of their well- 
known Favourite strain, and it is said to be 
an excellent immune variety. Sutton’s Scar- 
let Hero Melon is a scarlet-fleshed form of 
the popular Hero of Lockinge, and is likely 
to prove a valued acquisition. Among 
flower novelties, Sutton’s rose-pink Calceo- 
laria is a charming variety in the art shade 
class, whilst Sutton’s. Strawberry Red pro- 
vides yet another shade in the long-spurred 
Aquilegias. | Other new shades introduced 
into Sutton’s flower strains are their superb 
pale-blue single Petunias, and their cherry- 
pink and claret-coloured Poppies in the Orien- 
tal section. Sutton’s Mauve Beauty Swan 
River Daisy is another departure in coloura- 
tion which should become popular. A new 
strain of the admired Shirley Poppy goes 
under the name of Sutton’s Delicate Shades, 
and includes only the pale shades of salmon, 
apricot, peach, etc. Rather tempting, too, is 
the old copper variety that has. been intro- 
duced into Sutton’s Giant Perfection Stocks. 
Still another novelty appears among Sutton’s 
Star Primulas named Harlequin Star. Each 
flower shows two distinct shades of rose, 
which is rather unique in this race. Sutton’s 
Rosalind is a new variety of Primula mala- 


This is a superior des- 
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coides, and is said to be the richest rose- 
coloured kind yet introduced. 

The exhibition successes of Mr. W. J. 
Unwin, of Histon, Cambs., during 1928, 
have been exceptionally good. This firm’s 
awards for Gladioli include a Gold Medal for 
a group at the British National Gladiolus 
Society’s Show, the Society’s Nurserymen’s 
Championship Silver Trophy for groups, and 
the First Prize for the “best collection of 
Primulinus Hybrids. At the Southport Show 
Mr. Unwin won the large Gold Medal for 
the fourth successive year, and at Shrews- 
bury he carried off (for the third consecutive 
season) the Championship Bronze Trophy. A 
further success at the Northampton Show in- 
cluded the Fifty Guineas Silver Cup for the 
best trade exhibit, and the First Prize for a 
group of Gladioli. The outstanding novelty 
introduced by Mr. Unwin this year is his 
Dahlia Miniature, which is believed to be 
the smallest growing Dahlia in existence. 
The plant forms a compact little bush about 
4 inches to 5 inches high, and the flowers 
themselves are only about 1 foot above ground 
level. The semi-double flowers are lemon- 
yellow, and are borne on erect, stiff stems. 
This new ‘‘ break ’’ will serve as an edging 
plant to other dwarf bedding Dahlias, or it 
may even be used for growing in window 
boxes. 

Mr. Ernest Ballard, of Colwall, has contri- 
buted two noteworthy varieties of Michael- 
mas Daisies. Blue Eyes is a single variety, 
with rich, blue flowers, and Rosette is a 
semi-double variety, with deep pink flowers, 
shaded darker in the centre. Empress of 
Colwall, one of Mr. Ballard’s recent intro- 
ductions, received an Award of Merit this 
year. The flowers are as near double as can 
be, and are of an exquisite shade of rosy- 
lilac. Ethel Ballard, a single pink variety, 
is probably the best of this colour yet raised. 


Melon Blighmount Beauty 
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Although not new this year, it has attracted 
much attention. Silver Spray is a charming 
variety in the cordifolius section. The plant 
throws out long arching sprays from the main 
stem, and these are smothered with innumer- 
able pale lilac flowers. 

Kelway and Son, of Langport, have con- 
tributed a few choice flower novelties this 
year from their renowned specialities. Two 
Delphiniums that have secured special dis- 
tinction are Knight of Somerset and Mahara- 
jah. The former is a deep indigo-blue single- 
flowered variety, with a spreading black and 
yellow eye, and Maharajah is a sterling 
novelty, with semi-double, deep blue flowers, 
tinged with purple, and having white centres. 
The Delphinium catalogue of this firm is a 
work of art which every lover of the Del- 
phinium ought to secure. Four of Kelwavy’s 
Gladioli have been specially noticed at exhi- 
bitions during the year. These are Margie 
Kelly, Hope Simpson, Queen of Somerset, 
and Colonel Denis Boles. Hewitt and Co., 
of Solihull, who are also recognised experts 
in Delphinium culture, have introduced a fine 
variety which they have named Monarch of 
Wales, and for which they received an Award 
of Merit at the Wisley trials. It has a 
4-foot spike, and the flowers have gentian- 
blue guard petals and ruddy mauve inner 
ones. 

From a careful analysis taken of the vari- 
ous exhibits throughout the country during 
1928 it is remarkable to note the outstanding 
successes obtained on the exhibition table by 
the famous firm of Toogood and Sons, of 
Southampton. Three novelties deserving 
special mention are Toogood’s Tremendous 
Potato, Southampton Champion Onion, and 
Great Success Marrowfat Pea. Several other 
new varieties of vegetables have also been 
evolved by this firm during the year. These, 
after repeated trials, have been found to be a 
distinct improvement in quality, and are now 
offered to the public in their latest seed list. 
Amongst them Toogood’s Ten Weeks’ Cab- 
bage deserves special mention. It is an early 
and quick-developing variety, with only a 
few small outside leaves of a dark colour, 
nearly all of which are edible. Another fine 
introduction is Blighmount Beauty Melon, 
which is a cross between Peerless and Canta- 
loupe. It is suitable for growing in a cold 
frame, as it retains the hardiness of the 
Cantaloupe variety. The actual strain was 
first raised by Mr. S. C. Whitelock, gardener 
to the Right Hon. Ernest Stowell Scott, of 
Encombe, who stated that ‘‘ it is very easily 
grown, is most prolific, and cannot be beaten 
for delicacy of flavour.”’ 

Mrs. Dykes was conspicuously successful 
at the Iris Society’s Show held last June. 
She took away the Silver-gilt Medal for the 
six following seedlings :—Gweril, Vashti, 
Cloda, Seedling 909. Mrs. Philip Runciman, 
Refna, and Fedalma. She also won the 
class for one seedling called Rhadi, which 
was a quaint mixture of pale grey, bronze, 
and lavender—a unique colouration. There 
were over 20 entrants in this class, and the 
task of the judges was by no means an easy 
one. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, of Stevenage, has shown 
several rare and interesting plants during 
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Delphinium Perfect Joy 


Handsome spikes of sky blue flowers, 
tinged pink 


the year. Some of these were collected by 
him during a successful expedition in Chile 
and the Andes, Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, 
and the Falkland Islands. Aubrietia Carni- 
val and Vindictive both received Awards of 
Merit when shown by Mr. Elliott, and they 
are noteworthy additions to this popular 
genus. Carnival has immense flowers of a 
dazzling violet-purple, and Vindictive is a 
large-flowered, deep crimson variety. Sola- 
num pinnatum, which was brought to this 
country by Mr. Elliott, and which has already 
been figured in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, re- 
ceived an Award of Merit. Another of Mr. 
Elliott’s interesting finds was Oxalis gigan- 
tea, and he has in his possession a walking 
stick which he cut from a specimen he found 
growing in Chile. He has received two Gold 
Medals and one Silver Cup during the year. 

Samuel McGredy and Son, of Portadown, 
have received a large number of Gold Medals 
and awards for their various exhibits this 
year. These include a Gold Medal for their 
new Rose, Ivory, which will be put into com- 
merce in 1929, and a similar award for Rose 
Lord Rossmore, raised by Dr. Campbell Hall. 
Cherry is the name of their new Hybrid Tea, 
the petals of which are yellow on the outside 
and bright rose on the inner side. Another 
H.T. novelty is Portadown, a noble, deep 
crimson variety. In the same class is Mrs. 
S. Paton, described as a brilliant orange- 
scarlet-carmine. McGredys were awarded 
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The dark crimson “ Daily Mail” 
scented Rose 


the large Gold Medal of the Royal Ulster 
Agricultural Society in competitive class for 
their formal garden composed of shrubs and 
herbaceous plants occupying a space of 2,000 
square feet. 

The reputation which Mr. H. Prins, of 
Wisbech, has acquired for Gladioli raising 
has been maintained during 1928, when he 
was awarded the Gladiolus Society’s Medal 
for a special group. He also gained five 
first prizes for these flowers at Provincial 
shows. The outstanding novelty introduced 
by Mr. Prins this year is Gladiolus Elizabeth 
Arden, a pure white variety, having eight 
to 10 flowers expanded at the same, time. 
Dragon Lyonnais is the name of a French 
Gladiolus also introduced by Mr. Prins. It 
belongs to the large-flowering class, and the 
flowers possess more than the usual number 
of petals, which makes it resemble a double- 
flowered variety. In colour it is pink, with 
small yellow and green spots, <A novelty 
flower raised by the same grower, the popu- 
larity of which remains yet to be proved, is 
the result of a cross between Montbretia and 
Gladiolus. It has the dainty habit of Gladi- 
olus Primulinus and the orange shade of a 
Montbretia. 

W. H. Simpson and Sons, of Birmingham, 
are putting some notable new varieties of 
Antirrhinum on the market next year. One 
of these, C. H. Herbert, has been selected by 
the R.H.S. for trial at Wisley in 1929. It 
represents vet another colour in the tall sec- 
tion, namely, old gold. It grows 3 feet in 
height is vigorous in habit, and has a bold 
spike. The flower has no white throat. 

During the past year several fine varieties 
of Japanese Chrysanthemums have been in- 
troduced by Mr. H. Woolman, of Shirley, 
Birmingham. Hugh Mitchell, a crimson 
variety, has received several awards, and 
Birmingham, another crimson variety of 
good substance, has been favourably com- 
mented on. Lancashire is a good yellow 
varietv, and Worcestershire, a cinnamon- 
bronze, is said to be unlike all other bronzes 
in colour. Vestris, a single white, is prob- 
ably the most refined in its class. Mrs. W. 
Clarke, a dwarf bedding Dahlia, of bushy 
habit, has flowers which are described as re- 
sembling the rainbow. Mr. Woolman has 
gained 20 Gold Medals and five cups for his 
various exhibits. 

Ben. R. Cant and Sons, Ltd., obtained the 
N.R.S. Gold Medal for their new Rose, Sou- 
venir of the Old Rose Garden, which is a 
bright, shell-pink, and an exceedingly fra- 
grant variety. Their new Rose, Daily 
Sketch, received an Award of Merit from the 
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same Society. It is described as a Rose with 
remarkable colouration, and it has a long 


flowering period. 


The ‘‘ Daily Mail *’ Scented Rose raised by 
W. E. B. Archer and Daughter, Ashford, 
Kent, is a dark red Rose, with the pronounced 
quality of fragrance of an old-fashioned Hy- 
brid Perpetual, and is a little darker in 
colour than General Jacquiminot. It was 
raised by crossing K. of K. and Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot. There is, we feel sure, a great 
future before this promising Rose. 

Charlesworth and Co., Ltd., the well- 
known Orchid growers, have received many 
handsome awards for various exhibited 
groups of Orchids. These included a Gold 
Medal at the Chelsea Spring Show. They 
also received Mme. Hanet’s prize offered at 
Ghent last spring. 

Thomas Cullen and Sons, of Witham, 
hope to’send out next year their new Sweet 
Pea, Blue Boy, for which they were awarded 
the Carter Challenge Cup by the National 
Sweet Pea Society last year, 

Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock have intro- 
duced a small but select collection of Sweet 
Peas this year, which include Greta, blush- 
pink on white ground; Princess, a delicate 
shade of pink overlaid with rose ; The Prince, 
clear crimson, overlaid with a metallic sheen ; 
and Orange Picture, which is said to be the 
largest and most sunproof variety of this 
shade. 

John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., have 
reason to be proud on account of their two 
fine new Irises. One of these, John Waterer 
by name, has been described as the largest 
and best of all pale Irises. It is vigorous in 
growth and deliciously fragrant. Vulcan is 
the name of the other variety. It has stan- 
dards of a delicate rosy-mauve, and falls of 
a reddish-purple—a rather difficult combina- 
tion to describe in terms of colour. Both 
these introductions, when more widely 
known, should take a prominent place in 
collections of modern Irises. 
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Keith Luxford and Co., of Sawbridge- 
worth, have shown several pleasing varieties 
of Chrysanthemums this past season. Of 
these Freya is considered to be the largest 
and choicest Japanese variety in heliotrope 
yet raised. Aurora is an orange-bronze 
variety of good form. Sonia is a pink single 
variety, with a white zone. They have ob- 
tained numerous awards. 


Mr. H. Shoesmith, Junr., of Mayford, 
Woking has also produced some motable 
varieties among which Old Gold, Warrior, 
Red Rover, Matchless, Sultan, and Splen- 
dour have won special admiration. 


Mr. Baldwin Pinney the Violet specialist, 
has met with some success with his new 
pink Violet, Rosine, which is said to be far 
ahead of other pink sorts. His exhibition 
successes have been numerous. 


Mr. W. A. Watts, of the Welsh Bulb Fields, 
St. Asaph, has been awarded medals and 
cups for his interesting groups of Daffodils 
and Tulips, and he won the Walter Ware 
Cup for his choice exhibit of Triandrus Hy- 
brids. 

For his new Sweet Pea productions, Mr. F 
Stevenson, of Wimborne, secured the Gold 
Medal at the Scottish National Sweet Pea 
Society’s trials. It is a rich glowing cerise. 
Two other novelties were among the three 
sorts which secured for Mr. Stevenson the 
prize for the best three seedlings at South- 
port. Of these Treasure is a rich, deep 
mauve, and Lilac Time a unique shade of 
lavender-lilac. 


Saxifraga burseriana Brookside was 
the introduction of Tuckers (Oxford), Ltd., 
this year. It deservedly secured an Award 
of Merit in February last. The bloom has 
greater substance than Gloria and conse- 
quently lasts longer, and is in all respects a 
better plant. 5 


The name of Watson and Sons, of Killiney, 
is associated with new varieties of hardy 


The new Iris John Waterer : 
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Brooms, and at Chelsea Show last May they 
obtained an Award of Merit for their latest 
Novelty, Lady Moore, which is not yet in 
commerce. At the previous Chelsea Show 
Watsons received the Award of Merit for 
their beautiful new Broom, Lord Lambourne, 
whose scarlet-crimson wings contrast in a 
striking manner with the cream or primrose 
standard of the flower. This variety is now 
in commerce. Although Watson and Sons 
have confined their exhibits at Chelsea to 
various kinds of Brooms, their shrubs of all 
sorts are widely known in England. 


_ At the Ghent International Show last May 
Oliver and Hunter were awarded a Gold 
‘Medal for a group of Meconopsis Baileyi. 
This excellent species was introduced into 
this country from Tibet by Captain Kingdon 
Ward. For new and rare Chinese and Tibe- 
tan Primulas the same firm were awarded 
a Silver Cup at the Chelsea Show, and at the 
autumn show of the R.H.S. they were given 
a Silver-gilt Flora Medal for a group of 
modern Montbretias and Gentians. 


_ The coloured hybrid Watsonias in shades 
of pink, rose, and purple shown at the R.H.S. 
autumn meeting by Robert Veitch and Son, 
Lid., Exeter, provoked great admiration. 
Another plant this firm has popularised is 
Erica australis, var. Mr. Robert, which is 
said to have the whitest flowers of all hardy 
Heaths. Veitch and Son were given an 
Award of Merit this year for Caryopteris 
Mongolensis, which is a somewhat neglected 
species, although probably the most attractive 
of them all. It has sky-blue flowers, and 
does quite well in sheltered gardens. An 
Award of Merit was also given for Lepto- 
spermum multipetalum, which has rosy-red 
double ‘flowers not unlike the double May. 
They have also had much commercial success 
with Camellias, among which the following 
are notable varieties :—Reticulata, rose-pink ; 
Kimberley, single red; Mrs. W. Thompson, 
single white. 


Barr and Sons have an interesting list of 
new plants exhibited during the year, among 
Which are:—Campanula_ persicifolia Snow 
King, a beautiful white form of the well- 
known Campanula Telham Beauty, which 
they introduced. It grows 3 feet high, and 
produces from July to September on stout 
stems large cup-shaped flowers measuring 
2% inches across, of great substance and of 
the purest white. Gaillardia Taplow Red; 
this is a great improvement on Copper King, 
and produces from July to September very 
large, rich coppery-crimson flowers, with a 
narrow orange-coloured border. Helianthus 
Taplow Rose, a valuable addition to the Sun 
Roses, producing large, single rich salmon- 
rose flowers, deeping to a flame colour and 
having a golden centre. 


_ Among Barr’s Lupines are :—Lupinus Hy- 
brid Kittiwake, a variety greatly admired at 
the Chelsea Shows; the flowers have the 
lower petals delicate flesh pink and the upper 
petals a bright rose; the height is 4 feet. 
Hybrid Prince of Orange, a very striking 
and floriferous variety, flowers having the 
lower petals golden buff and the upper petals 
shading to a bright orange, fine long spike. 
Hybrid True Blue, producing very long, 
handsome spikes of a beautiful rich marine 
blue; it is said to be the finest self blue; the 
height is 33 feet. Polyanthus Primrose 
Barr’s Giant Rose, produces very large clus- 
ters of single flowers well above the foliage 
on stout stems; colour an attractive old rose 
shade, with creamy yellow eye. | Primrose 
Rose Pink and Primrose W. T. Ware are two 
very striking and distinctive varieties. Tra- 
descantia virginica Taplow Crimson, a valu- 
able new variety, producing double bright 
rich crimson late flowers; of very graceful 
habit ; the height is 13 feet. 
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The well-merited successes earned by Mr. 
F. A. Secrett, of Twickenham, for his novel- 
ties in Daffodils and Narcissi will be of inter- 
est to lovers of these flowers. His awards at 
Vincent Square during 1928 include a Gold 
Medal for an exhibit at the Daffodil Show, 
a Silver Medal, and a Silver-gilt Medal for 
groups of Daffodils, two first prizes, and 
various Awards of Merit. A Narcissus of 
the Poet’s section named Wide Wing was 
much admired. It has a paper-white perianth 
and a pale yellow corona. Another fine 
Poeticus is Red Rim. It has a pure white 
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this premier award for two years in succes- 
sion, Flamingo is one of their best Sweet 
Pea novelties for the year. It seldom bears 
less than .four flowers, and these are of a 
brilliant orange-scarlet, heavily shaded cerise. 
Dobbies secured a Gold Medal and other 
awards for their new Rose, Mrs. John Bell, 
the colour of which is a vivid shade of cochi- 
neal-carmine. Another of their novelties is 
Rose Caledonia, a white Hybrid Tea with a 
good constitution. Among the firm’s seed 
novelties special mention might be made of 
Poppy Moonbeam, an improved strain of the 


Narcissus J. K. Ramsbottom, an improved Firetail 


perianth and a green and yellow corona with 
a bright red margin. Narrabari is a green- 
eyed Poet with a red margin. It is a good 
market variety, and comes into flower ten 
days after Poeticus ornatus. J. K. Rams- 
bottom is a much improved Firetail. The 
perianth segments are slightly pointed and 
pure white, and the large flat corona 1s crim- 
son. This variety was raised by Mr. P. D. 
Williams, and introduced by Mr. Secrett. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, have secured 
several Gold Medals during the year for their 
various exhibits, including the large Gold 
Medal for Sweet Peas from the National 
Sweet Pea Society. The firm have secured 


Iceland or Sunbeam Poppy. The flowers are 
in varying shades of sulphur-yellow. Primula 
Florindz is another striking novelty from 
the same firm. The plants grow to about 
3 feet in height, and produce numerous fra- 
grant bright yellow flowers during July and 
August. d 

Allwood Bros. have added a variety called 
Prudence to their hybrid Allwoodii Carna- 
tions. It has fine double blossoms produced 
in trusses on strong stems, and they are of a 
pale salmon-pink, with a deeper salmon lacing 
on the eye. Their new strain of Allwoodii 
called alpinus also contains some striking 
kinds, and these are likely to become popular 
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with Alpine enthusiasts. Two novelties in 
this section are Pan and Pixie. The former 
is a blush-pink variety, with a yellow centre, 
whilst the latter has white flowers. Both are 
single-flowered, and the flowers appear 
among dwarf silvery foliage. Among this 
firm’s perpetual flowering novelties Sussex 
Yeoman is specially noteworthy. It is crim- 
son, lightly veined white—a distinct coloura- 
tion. 


Perpetual Carnations in mid-winter 


HAVE more than once remarked that 
Perpetual Carnations are grown with 
greater ease in the autumn, “winter, and 

spring seasons than in summer. This may 
sound a paradox, but most of the errors are 
made in summer through starving the grow- 
ing plant from food and water, and by allow- 
ing F ly and Red Spider to gain a footing. 
Nevertheless, just at “mid-winter most 
Carnation growers look anxiously around in 
the sunless days which follow one another. 
For weeks on end one scarcely sees the sun. 
To understand the gradual slowing down 
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system in winter is reversed, and, instead of 
slopping water about copiously as in sum- 
mer, one must only water those which need 
it, 

A plant on the dry side should be watered 
well, and it is good for the plants to get on 


the dry side, without becoming quite dry, of” 


course.» I recently saw a batch of plants 
quite dry, the grower thinking that this was 
the right state to hold them, but it is not so. 
The ideal is rather:to avoid plants being per- 
petually wet. 


SpLir CALYCES.—Flowers with split calyces 


are a phenomena at all seasons, especially 


just now, and there have been many questions 
asked as to the cause. I regard the split 
calyx in mid-winter as a provision of Nature 
to open blooms which, lacking the life- -giving 
rays of sun, are [too slow in the process. 

The small wire calyx rings now available 
are useful, and are more easily adjusted on 
the split bloom ‘than rubber ones. If the 
flower is first allowed to open, or nearly de- 
velop, the wire ring is just clipped around 
and the petals put in order. The flower lasts 


Primula Florindz, fragrant bright yellow flowers (Dobbie and Co.) 


in the rate at which the blooms open one 
must realise that the Perpetual Carnation is 
nearly related to those Border Carnations 
which bloom in the summer months once 
only. The Perpetual variety, selected and 
bred for its propensity to continue to bloom, 
has a natural tendency to rest when the life- 
giving rays of the sun are absent. 

There is much in common between the 
Zonal Geranium and the Perpetual Carna- 


tion. Under glass, with the aid of sun, 
wanmth, and air, the Zonal Geranium may 


be made to bloom in winter, but if either of 


these three are not available it will not 
flower. 

The Perpetual Carnation blooms more 
readily ‘than the Geranium, but it requires 


the same three essentials, sun and good 
light, warmth of about 48 degs. or 50 degs., 
and air, with the ventilators never closed ex- 
cept during foggy or windy weather, or, per- 
haps, extreme cold. If these three ele- 
mentary essentials are available there re- 
mains the question of moisture. 

The question of watering is, likewise, one 
of importance, for the Carnation likes ample 
watering when in growth during the spring 
and summer, but in the winter it is net grow- 
ing to any extent, and so the watering 


as long open on the plant with the wire ring 
adjusted as without it. 

This calyx question is very important in 
the eyes of some people. There are not many 
varieties which do not split occasionally, but 
it may be of interest to mention some of 
them. One seldom, if ever, sees a slit calyx 


on the following:—Janet (rose), Laddie 
(salmon, but not free-blooming enough), 
Mrs. Ives Improved and Lady Inverforth 


(salmons), and Winter Glow (cerise). Three 
crimsons are Mrs. A. J. Cobb, Ruby Glow (I 
have never seen a split calyx of this), and 
Topsy. 

Possibly the scarlet with the best calyx is 
Radiolite. Melchet Beauty  (heliotrope, 
striped cerise) and Zorro (mauve, rayed pink) 
are, in this colour, very sound in the calyx. 
Arnos Grove (heliotrope) also seldom splits. 
Saffron is the yellow. Lady Hindlip (white, 
striped red), Orange Sunstar and Sunstar, 
and Sheila Green (orange-yellow, flecked 
orange-scarlet) are fancies. It must not, 
however, be imagined that all the best Car- 
nations are included among these which do 
not split their calyces. 

New YeEaR BLooms.—There is much joy 
and considerable satisfaction over the flowers 
that open for ithe festive season. Three 


‘what larger, 
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flowers of our own growing are better than ; 

dozen bought ones. Bought flowers, too, ar 

expensive just now, so that our trouble i is ‘wel 

repaid. Flowers open slowly just now, am 

those which looked as if they would be ope 

early in December are just right for Chris\ 
mas. 

Scarlet or bright red flowers are more at 
ceptable during ‘dark days, but in spite of th 
numerous varieties in existence to-day only | 
limited number retain their bright red pig 
ment. Aviator is one, but somehow thi 
variety is not quite satisfactory. I much pre 
fer Brilliant, because it is always scarlet an. 
never goes that slaty hue so common with th 
majority of this colour. Spectrum, som 
is also good, but not quite s 
reliable in colour. 

It is at this season that the amateur growe 
with an efficiently warmed greenhouse ma 
continue in the enjoyment of his hobby whe 
gardening in the open offers less opportunity 
and it is also now ‘that the owner of a large 
establishment whose gardener sends i 
flowers for the dinner-table may realise whe 
a good investment the garden is, for flower 
are a necessity. A room without flowers jus 
lacks one of the best touches. One may bu 
them or one may go tto the south of Frane 
to see them, but both these methods are mot 
expensive than the production of one’s ow 
flowers of the Perpetual Carnation. 


LAURENCE J. Cook. 


Nerine Fothergiili major 


Amongst autumn-flowering —greenhous) 
bulbs this holds a foremost place... Th. 
Nerine blooms naturally about Septembe) 
and when desired the season may be pre 
longed by forwarding or retarding th 
growth, as the case may be. It, may i! 
grown one or more bulbs in a pot, but fro: 
10 to 18.in a big pot, make a brave shov 
When used singly in vases, or in a grou 
mixed with Ferns, this Nerine will be foun. 
very useful. Many look on this and oth« 
Nerines as difficult to manage. I do not fin’ 
it so. I grow them in pots 6 inches wit; 
and upwards. About every two or thre 
years I shake the bulbs out just before the 
begin to grow, potting up the large bull 
one or more in a pot; the smaller ones a 
selected and grown on. The soil used is goc 
sound loam and peat, with enough sand arr 
broken charcoal to keep the soil open. Whe 
the blooming is over they are placed on th 
shelves in a cold house close to the glass at 
kept growing all through the winter. Whe 
the foliage has ripened off water is withhel 
and they are placed on a high shelf in a co 
Peach house, and do mot receive a drop | 
water through the summer. In the autun 
when the blooms begin to show, water 
given, increasing this till the ball is moisten( 
well through. Should the pots be vei 
full. of roots, a little manure water . 
given when growing and as the spikes i 
crease in height.. Large, well-ripened bull 
produce large heads and with stems 2 fe 
high. The success of this, as in many oth) 
bulbous plants, depends. on being we 
ripened. It is unwise to begin watering tl 
bulbs till you can see the flower- spikes. 


Carnations - | 
Both tree and Malmaison types requi) 


very careful attention with the water-can + 
this time. Malmaisons in particular shou 
be kept in as restful a state as possible, 4) 
long as the plants do not actually receive - 
check. This remark applies more especial 
to the plants in large pots. The perpetual 
even though well atid with roots S| 
foliage, should only receive stimulants mo 


sparingly. 
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Southern and Midland 


A retrospect 


_ We shall soon be passing another milestone 
and leaving behind us the usual crops of 
“ have beens ’’ and ‘‘ might have beens ”’ to 
ponder over. On the whole, it has been a 
good year for gardening, and the keen ap- 
preciation of horticulture in all its branches 
shown by the general public is an excellent 
augury for its future. 


The seed order 


Seed catalogues coming daily to hand re- 
mind one that the advance portion of the seed 
order should be despatched as soon as possi- 
ble, so that no delay may be incurred in 
getting seeds in at the right time. It is re- 
cognised that some firms make a special selec- 
tion of certain strains of seeds, and where 
this is so it is advisable to deal direct with 
those firms. It is also advisable to place the 
order early should the testing of any novelties 
be contemplated or disappointment may 
follow. 


General work in the kitchen garden 

_ Push ahead with digging and trenching 
when conditions are favourable, and the cart- 
ing and wheeling of manure should be seen 
to when the ground is suitable for this work. 
A frosty spell affords an opportunity of giving 
a necessary turn-over to the compost heap, as 
this considerably assists in the decomposition 
of the various materials. Any necessary re- 
pairing of the walks may be carried out as 
opportunity offers itself. Continue to give a 
/ watchful eye over all roots in store, and give 
‘regular attention to Broccoli plants which 
may be turning in now, for nice white heads 
jare soon spoilt if left exposed to varying 
weather conditions. 


Routine work in the hardy fruit garden 


| Complete all pruning as soon as it can be 
‘got through, and when such is finished any 
“necessary tidying-up of the quarters can be 
seen to and the ground lightly dug over. - Any 
‘recently planted trees still unmulched should 
be seen to, and where there is a sufficient 
“supply of farmyard manure to draw upon, it 
“may, with advantage, be used as a liberal 
mulch for any trees or bushes requiring a 
)little help, or which may have been very 
‘heavily cropped this season. Where any 
/Spraying operations are in progress a quiet 
‘day should be chosen for the work. Some 
suitable shoots should be selected for 
grafting which may be contemplated next 
“spring, carefully labelling them and heeling 
‘them in at the foot of a north wall until 
required. 


| 


‘Creepers and other wall plants 

__ These, comprising various Clematis, Roses, 

‘Ceanothus, etc., will derive great benefit from 

a liberal mulch of well-rotted cow manure 

ec decaying leaves, which may be left un- 
isturbed until spring, when the remaining 

portion may be lightly forked into the soil. 


‘Lily of the Valley 


lf The replanting of these roots may still be 
‘done during open weather. The portion of 
bed which will yield early flowers must not 


In the preparation of the site 
“some well-decayed cow manure and leaf-soil 
“should be worked in and a liberal surface- 
dressing of the latter given after planting. 
The crowns may be placed anything from 
3 inches to 6 inches apart, and whilst the 
‘Main bed should be in a cool, semi-shady posi- 


“ion it is a good plan to have some roots 


any - 
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growing in several different aspects so that 
the flowering period may be prolonged. 


Planting operations 

When these are on a large scale it is im- 
possible to fix any given period for finishing 
the work, which is generally in hand nearly 
the whole of the autumn and winter months, 
whenever soil and weather conditions are 
suitable. When dealing with new beds in 
outlying parts of shrubberies or woodlands it 
is a good plan, after preparing the site, to 
give a good covering of Bracken or dry leaves, 
thus keeping the soil in a workable condi- 
tion should it not be convenient to do the 
planting at once. 


Herbaceous borders 

As the work of cutting down and any possi- 
ble replanting operations are completed a 
mulching of well-rotted manure and leaf-soil 
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and given assistance by plunging them in a 
warm bed. These early plants to flower 
should be those which completed their growth 
first and are known to be in a healthy condi- 
tion. Having given them a good soaking 
they may be turned out of the pots and 
drainage put right. A little of the surface 
soil may be replaced with a top-dressing of 
good loam to which has been added some 
sharp sand and leaf-soil. Water sparingly 
until the plants are in active growth. 


Preparations for 1929 


In the fruit-houses pushing on with the 
pruning, cleaning, and tying of late Peach 
trees and Figs, and giving the necessary at- 
tention to the borders. Where early Melons 
are required a first sowing should soon be 
made, likewise Cucumber. Sow the seeds in 
60-sized pots, placing them in a temperature 
of about 70 degs. 


Carnation Wivelsfield Buttercup 


> 


should be given, which may remain until the 
spring, and may then be lightly forked in or 
have some sifted soil thrown over it. 


Winter flowering Pelargoniums 

Probably owing to the great popularity of 
winter-flowering Begonias these plants do not 
appear to be quite so extensively grown as 
hitherto, yet they are certainly some of the 
brightest and most useful for the decoration 
of the flowering-house during the winter 
months. They should be given positions 
where full light can always reach them, and 
where it is possible for a circulation of air to 
be moving. To get the best results cuttings 
should be struck early in the year, potting as 
necessary, and growing in full sunshine out 
of doors during the summer months, re- 
moving them to their flowering quarters some 
time during September. 


Hippeastrums 


Should early spikes be required, a batch of 
plants should be removed to a warm house 


Finale 
New Year Greetings to all readers and best 
wishes for the continued success of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED. H. TuRNER. 
Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Scotland 
Fernery 


A good many varieties may be successfully 
grown in the fernery at an average tempera- 
ture of 50 degs., but some of the finer Ferns 
must have more heat if they are to be satis- 
factory. Among the latter may be mentioned 
Adiantum Farleyense, A. concinnum latum, 
and A. Williamsi among the Maidenhairs, 
and the Gymnogrammas, the Davallias, and 
the different forms of Nephrolepis must have 
a warm atmosphere to be really effective. The 
ordinary forms of Adiantum are, at this time, 
in request for room decoration, and those 
who have plenty of young stuff need not 
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grudge them, as a fresh stock can quickly be 
worked up in spring. 


Orchard house 


Trees in pots which have for some time 
been outside may now be taken under cover, 
and especially Peach trees in pots. It may 
be news to many that such trees are by no 
means so hardy as those which are planted 
out, and, while a few degrees of frost will do 
them no harm, they will now be better in- 
side. Repotting, of course, ought to have 
been done in autumn, but if any trees have 
been overlooked, or if they are already in the 
maximum size of pot, they can be attended 
to in the way of top-dressing either now or 
in the early spring. 


Clerodendron fallax 


At this time the vivid blooms of Cleroden- 
dron fallax are very striking and useful. 
Dwarf in growth, pots may ~ be effectively 
used in rooms, and they form a change from 
Euphorbias and Poinsettias. C. fallax is 
quite easily raised from seeds sown during 
the early spring, the seedlings being potted 
on until they are in 7-inch pots, which are 
quite large enough. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 


Continue to put in cuttings of Chrysanthe- 
mums in bulk, and if any varieties do not 
throw up cuttings in a satisfactory way top- 
dress the pots with light soil and place the 
pots in a warm house. 


Vineries and Peach houses 


The early houses ought now to be quite 
ready for starting, but “until the heat is ap- 
plied the ventilators should be left wide open 
by day and by night. If the later Peach- 
houses have not yet been attended to they 
ought to be faken in hand as speedily as 
possible. It is surprising how quickly the 
buds develop after the New Year, and when 
washing and retraining are unduly delayed 
the buds are certain to suffer, even in the 
most careful hands. Late Vines should now 
be pruned, and the rods cleaned down and re- 
trained. Except during frosty weather the 
pipes ought not to be warmed up, and, if it is 
at all possible, no pot plants should find har- 
bourage in the vinery. Outbreaks of Scale 
and of Mealy Bug can too often be traced to 
the practice of converting a vinery into an 
auxiliary plant-house. 


Hardy fruit trees 

Push on the pruning and training of wall 
trees, and when these are finished the trees 
in open quarters and orchards must receive 
attention. One is at times asked to recom- 
mend a dozen good cooking Apples, and I 
would select my dozen from the following :— 
Bramley’s Seedling, Cellini, Blenheim 
Orange, Wellington syn. Dumelow’s Seed- 
ling, Annie Elizabeth, Bismarck, Grenadier, 
Golden Spire, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord 
Suffield, Keswick Codlin, Flanders Pippin, 
New Hawthornden, Baltic, and in some dis- 
tricts Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Three good 
dessert Apples are Cox’s Orange, Ribston 
Pippin, and Lord Burghley. In some seasons 
Allington Pippin is very good, and, of course, 
James Grieve requires no recommendation. 
Those who like to do a little grafting ought 
to select suitable scions while pruning is go- 
ing on. These, correctly labelled, should be 
tied in bundles and laid in at the foot of a 
wall. 


Hard-wooded plants 


If such things as Camellias, Acacias, and 
so forth have an unhealthy appearance the 
chances are that they have been potted too 
deeply. Hard-wooded plants will not bear 
deep potting, and this ought to be corrected 
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at the next repotting. §Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and the like may be dropped a 
little lower in the pot, but not plants with a 
hard, woody stem. 


Potting-shed work 

Odds and ends of what may be termed 
potting-shed work will find occupation for bad 
weather. This may include the making of 
Birch brooms and of labels of special sizes, 
although, in a general way, it is, perhaps, 
cheaper to buy these ready for use. The 
making and repairing of seed and cutting 
boxes can be undertaken ; wooden rakes may 
be re-teethed; all dirty pots and pans can be 
washed and graded according to their sizes. 
All such work is very necessary, and if at- 


Amonemrpe ti 


STER DIFFUSUS HORIZONTALIS. 

—This is a_ small-growing Aster, 

Michaelmas Daisy, or Starwort. Its 
chief merit is that of late flowering. October 
is said to be the time when it flowers, but it is 
usually later, and if in a partially shaded 
place it lasts very long in bloom. I -have had 
it in good bloom as late as Christmas in a 
season such as this. It is an old plant in 
gardens, but is still offered by nurserymen 
who make a special feature of these Star- 
worts. It is a low-growing plant, not more 
than 2 feet high, and frequently less if in 
poor soil. It is of rigid, branching habit, the 
branches being spread out in a way which 
justifies the name of horizontalis. It has 
very small, deep green leaves and sprays of 
little white flowers with prominent red 
centres. When outdoor flowers are scarce it 
is useful in gardens where there is little or 
no glass. 

Tut WINTER ACONITE.—We may expect to 
have the Winter Aconite in bloom very 

shortly, and most of us will be glad to see its 
bright face once more. Its true place seems 
to"be in the grass, and it does not like a dry 
place. «Tvsee “that some folks are not success- 
ful in establishing it.. Now, the Winter 
Aconite must not be dried off, and when 
bought late in the season the curious gnarled- 
looking tubers suffer by being left out of the 
ground too long. In consequence, they often 
fail to grow, much to the disappointment of 
many. 

The Winter Aconite should be kept out of 
the ground as short a time as possible, and I 
always like to plant newly purchased tubers 
at the end of July if they can be obtained. 
The ordinary Winter Aconite, Eranthis 
hyemalis, is comparatively cheap, while the 
even finer Eranthis cilicicus is not much 
dearer. But the queen among the Winter 
Aconites is the new E. Tubergenii, said to be 
raised by crossing the above two species. It 
is much finer than either, and it is to be 
hoped that it will soon become much cheaper, 
so that. it may find its way into the gardens 
of the many. I am looking forward to see- 
ing all three in the grass in my garden, and 
shall rejoice at the sight of the little golden 
flowers with their Elizabethan ruffs of green 
which set off the blooms. 

SAXIFRAGA (MEGASEA) ATROPURPUREA.— 
Lots of amateurs do not grow this fine Saxi- 
frage, and set it down as one of a coarse- 
looking section of a great family of plants 
numbering many choice beauties. 

So they taboo the plants of this section, 
which they say are well enough in their way 
for rough places. But when you know 
them these Megasea Saxifrages comprise a 
good number of valuable plants. 

S. (Megasea) atropurpurea is one of the 
most massive and imposing of the section. 
It has large, leathery, green leaves and 
purple flowers well above the foliage. A 
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tended to now saves time when things may be 
more pressing. | 


The kitchen garden q 


Protecting materials ought to be in readi- 
ness to prevent Celery from being damaged 
by frost. A sufficient supply of Parsnips 
should always be laid in, for although these 
are quite hardy, a prolonged spell of frost 
might prevent them from being available. 
Continue to prepare the quarters intended for 
special crops, such as Onions, early Pota. 
toes, Carrots, and similar things. Early 
Cabbages (autumn planted) should have 
some more soil drawn round the stems of the 
plants. W. McGurFoe, | 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


ardy Flowers | 


feature of the plant is the colouring assumed 
by the leaves in autumn, and a line of plants 
of this species is very fine in autumn. One 
or two of my friends speak of ‘* the plant 
with the elephants’ ears.’’, S. atropurpurea 
in good soil will grow nearly 2 feet high, 
when in bloom, but is generally dwarfer. It) 
is a happy thing that it will grow in poor 
soil or rich, and. that it will thrive either in. 
sun or shade. It looks well as an edging to 
a large border or bed, and when grown in 
masses is very fine in the woodland or the 
wild garden. It increases quickly, may 
readily be divided, and can be planted at at | 
time. 

Tue Brercamor.—The Menardas, or Ber. 
gamots, are striking plants in the garden, 
and there is one which easily casts all its, 
allies into the shade by reason of its: greater 
brilliancy and effect. This is Monarda 
didyma, a fine thing with vivid scarlet’ 
flowers in good heads. It is a grand plant, 
but it varies a little, and one very fine form 
is recognised as the best. This is called the. 
‘‘Cambridge Scarlet,” and there is no 
reason why anyone should grow the inferior | 
fonms when this one can be obtained at a 
moderate price. I have tried some’ other 
Monardas, such as fistulosa and a few more, | 
but none of them can compare for show in 
the border with the Cambridge Scarlet form 
of M. didyma. But, like others, it must 
have a good soil and plenty of moisture to) 
do it justice. If you see a plant in good, | 
rather moist soil, and compare it with one 
grown in dry, poor earth, my point will be 
seen to be justified. 

AN AMATEUR OF HarDy FLOWERS. | 


How to. protect plants in winter 


HE protection of plants in winter is of 
great importance to every gardener, and 
much can be done to safeguard her-| 
baceous and bulbous plants which are not) 
fully hardy, and are the first to suffer from 
the winter, and even the ordinary herbaceous 
perennials in extremely hard weather. 
One general rule for the saving of all such 
perennials is to give them the protection of | 
the autumn leaves blown around their roots, 
and stems and lodged about their surface 
growth. Tidiness is desirable in the garden, 
but not the mistaken tidiness which looks to 
the appearance more than the well-being of 
the plants. Do not disturb the patches and 
rings of dead leaves and litter surrounding 
the plants. In any case they will diminish | 
during the winter and will be dug into and 
dislodged by thrushes and blackbirds in _ 
search of food in softer ground beneath them, | 
but while they remain undisturbed they form 
an. excellent covering. 
To protect plants which are doubtfully 
hardy, or those which, though generally 
reckoned as hardy, may not be able to sur- 
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vive excessive cold, Bracken or Fern leaves 
placed around and above the roots are very 
effective. (In cases where this has become 
too sodden with damp it is advisable to sub- 
stitute a fresh supply.) They can, moreover, 
be placed uprightly as well as horizontally, 
and keep alive the branches of shrubby or 
medium-sized plants, so that growth in the 
spring can start from the old wood instead 
of the plant being cut down to the ground 
each year. Outdoor Fuchsias can be saved in 
this way, till their wood has hardened suffi- 
ciently to stand most ordinary winter cold. 
Perennials, such as Anemonopsis, a near re- 
lation of the Japanese Anemone, AZthione- 
mas, and Incarvilleas, are all subjects worth 
_ root protection. 


| PROTECTION OF SMALLER PLants.—These 
can best be protected by covering at night. 
A flower-pot, or better still, a bell glass, can 
_be dropped over the plant, but must be taken 
off during the day and replaced nightly. One 
omission may destroy all the care previously 
taken. The crown of an old straw hat, with 


a hole cut in the centre, smaller or larger for 
_the particular plant, also makes a good cover- 
ing. In an exposed position a piece of old 
matting stretched across the east side or north 
wind track, will often save plants, which, 
like Brompton Stocks, are susceptible to 
bitter winds. 


THE PROTECTION OF BuLBous PLANTS.—Any 
‘bulbous plants, if not thoroughly hardy, can 
best be protected by leaving over them a 
heap of ashes, through the worst of the win- 
ter. This is good in the case of Ixias, Ere- 
‘muri, Brodiz, Kaffir Lilies, Hyacinthus can- 
_dicans, all subjects for a dry, warm situation. 
Iris Stylosa, with its winter growth, may be 
the better for protection in hard weather, as 
/are also some of the hardy Cyclamens, par- 
ticularly Neapolitanum, which makes its leaf 
growth late in the autumn. 


_ PROTECTION OF THE FRAME.—Lastly a cold 
frame can be used to shelter a number of pot 
‘plants, and with care and attention will 
bring many varieties safely through the win- 
ster. The great thing to remember is that 
in all possible weather, i.e., when the tem- 
perature is above freezing point, veritilation 
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should be given. This is because damp is a 
great foe to be guarded against. For this 
reason, the removal of all decaying growth 
on plants (e.g., with the leaves of Auriculas), 
which foster mildew, and the careful water- 
ing of pots, avoiding splashing water about 
in the frame, which creates a damp atmo- 
sphere, should be carefully attended to. In 
cold weather dry soil is much better for plants 
than moisture, and when dry they can’ with- 
stand much greater cold. Additional protec- 
tion can be given to the frame by covering 
the glass with old sacking or blankets, and 
by seeing that there are no cracks or spaces 
at the bottom, if the frame is on the ground 
level and not on bricks. On windy days the 


Bes should only be raised on the leeward 
side. 


The use of frames or glass for Alpine 
plants is for protection against rain and 


damp, not against cold, and is often used be- 
cause so many of these small rock plants 
flower early in the year, and are liable to be 
spoiled by the chances of the weather. Snow 


Gentiana asclepiadea 


is always beneficial to Alpines, and will often 
cause germination of seeds hitherto obdurate. 


ER: 
Winter Violets 


J am afraid Violets in many gardens which 
lie high and dry, and~where mulching and 
regular vigorous syringings have only been 
carried out in a half-hearted manner, will be 
much disfigured and weakened by Red 
Spider. I know it was so last season, and 
those who plant runners from spider-infested 
plants must pay the penalty. We sometimes 
read of individuals growing their Violets in 
open, exposed situations and finding them 
satisfactory, but my experience has always 
been that the surroundings must be naturally 
very favourable, or unmulched, seldom- 
watered beds are sure to fall victims to their 
great enemy. I have often noticed that odd 
patches of Violets, especially Neapolitan, put 
out here and there and left to themselves have 
in. tropical seasons had a very yellow appear- 
ance, while beds occupying shady positions 
and well-cared for. have been quite or almost 
free from insects, and so far as labour is 
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concerned, nothing repays it better than 
Violets. For many years in succession I 
grew the double varieties on the same site, 
being short of ground. Had 1 depended 
simply on manure dug in annually I should 
no doubt have failed, but I made biennial 
additions of good loamy soil, leaf-mould from 
the Pine stove beds, and road scrapings. 
Every few years, also, I took out 18 inches 
deep of the border and replaced it with a 
similar depth of loam and the above-named 
correcting materials, which produced a stout, 
free growth and abundance of bloom. In 
gardens where only a limited area is devoted 
to Violets of the double-flowered section 
better all-round results are obtainable from 
the incorporation of the above-named in- 
gredients than common farmyard manure. 
The latter tends, especially in wet, sunless 
seasons, to promote a vigorous growth, it is 
true, but one which is easily affected by damp 
and fog in winter. The position I always 
found best was a border which enjoyed the 
sun’s rays for a few hours only in the morn- 
ing. One important thing in winter treat- 
ment is providing perfectly drip-free pits or 
frames and free exposure during fine weather. 
During the prevalence of cutting winds the 
lights should not be drawn up and tilted, or 
the young foliage will soon suffer. Frequent 
dribblings of water are a-mistake. A good 
soaking from summit to base after planting, 
repeating it in a few days’ time, will gener- 
ally suffice till February, except in extra dry, 
open winters. There are, I believe, cultiva- 
tors who mulch the surface of their frame 
Violets with Cocoanut fibre in order, as they 
suppose, to prevent evaporation, and also pre- 
vent damping, but I should not care to prac- 
tise it, as it must exclude air and what sun’s 
warmth there is in winter from the roots. 
Abundance of fresh air, occasional surface- 
stirrings, and the removal of all decayed and 
yellow leaves are necessary. Those whose 
plants are infested with spider should dip each 
one in sulphur-water before planting, but 
they had better obtain a fresh stock of runners 
from a healthy source in spring. Az G: 


Gentiana asclepiadea 


NE of the best of ‘the garden joys of 

September is the flowering of the Willow- 

leaved Gentian. The bloom does not 
show clearly in the picture, but all along the 
outer half of the long, arching sprays two of 
the lovely blue flowers rise up from the junc- 
tion of the pairs of leaves. The Gentian 
group has a whole backing of Hart’s-tongue 
Fern. Beyond the Hart’s-tongue is a pros- 
perous bank of Tiarella, which gives the 
secluded little place as much interest in early 
May as the Gentians give it four months 


later. Gal; 
Soil cultivation 


It has been the practice for many years to 
divide soils into two groups, viz., light and 
heavy soils. This division has been adopted 
because the cultivation necessary for the two 
groups was different and had perforce to be 
carried out at different periods of the year. 

Light soils are not cultivated to any extent 
in the autumn and early winter, because if 
farmyard manure be added at these periods 
much wastage of plant food occurs during the 
winter. Many consider that to dig their soils 
and not put in the manure is so much waste 
of time because the land must be dug again 
when the manure is added in the spring. It 
is worth looking at from another standpoint ; 
all light land suffers during a dry summer 
from lack of moisture, and the owners should 
remember that even light land cakes on top 
to a certain extent after settling down, and 
that much of the winter rainfall runs away 
as surface water. If these soils were worked 
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in the autumn to allow winter rains to enter 
and again in spring to incorporate the neces- 
sary manure, better results should follow. 

Heavy soils have to be cultivated only at 
certain times if fertility is to be maintained. 
Autumn cultivation must be carried out if a 
fine tilth is to be obtained for seed beds in 
the spring. Because little or no wastage of 
plant foods occur on this type of soil farm- 
yard manures are added in the autumn. 
When the cultivation of heavy land is neg- 
lected in autumn there is no opportunity to 
work it after the rains set in before it dries 
out in the spring because of its sticky nature. 
Lime on heavy soil is essential because it 
helps to remove its sticky character, and 
therefore to help the water to move more 
freely in the soil. If heavy soil has been 
cultivated earlier in the season and the 
manure added, lime can be applied now at 
any time, and the sooner the better. The 
hot caustic forms of lime should be applied, 
and a small dressing each year is probably 
better than a heavy one occasionally. 


In addition to the two types of soil men- 
tioned above, there occurs a type which often 
puzzles gardeners. The soil we have in mind 
is light when judged by the usual standards, 
i.e., it is rough to the touch and does not 
hold much water, but if left unstirred for any 
length of time the soil sets very hard and 
sometimes bakes as hard as clay in dry 
weather. Such soils are known as silty soils 
and mechanically the make-up of this type is 
intermediate in character, between light and 
heavy soils. The predominate individual 
particles of silty soils are larger than those in 
clays and smaller than those in light soils. 
Another curious factor of silty soils is that 
they do not behave either as light or heavy 
soils. Instead of remaining more or less 
open in character like sand, they run_to- 
gether and become hard. Lime does not im- 
prove the physical condition of silts as it does 
clays. Autumn cultivation has little or no 
effect on them. Silty soils can only be im- 
proved by fairly constant stirring and by the 
addition of organic manures. Such manures 
should be somewhat lasting in character, be- 
cause it is their mechanical effect that. im- 
proves silts. Good wool shoddy is one of the 
best organic manures to use for the improve- 
ment of silty soils. Organic manures which 
break down and decay easily are almost use- 
less for the purpose. 

Gardeners would do well to realise that 
light and heavy soils do not quite cover the 
soil question, and that there is an_ inter- 
mediary type which requires rather different 
treatment. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Improved fruit growing 


R. R. G. HATTON, Director of the 

East Malling Fruit Research Station, 

gave advice to growers of fruit at the 
Manchester Imperial Fruit Show, which may 
be summarised as hereunder. He dealt prin- 
cipally with the results of experiments and 
observations at East Malling with regard to 
winter pruning, spraying, manuring, and 
thinning, and to some extent the selection of 
root stocks. 


First, winter pruning : In the experiments 
at East Malling to which Mr. Hatton refers 
there is no doubt that pruning has increased 
the size of the fruit. Trees that were lightly 
pruned in winter have borne larger fruit than 
unpruned trees, and those whose leaders had 
been tipped and spur-pruned annually have 
borne larger fruit than either unpruned or 
the lightly thinned. How these results come 
out in the year’s accounts will be seen when 
it is stated that the return per acre from 
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unpruned trees of the variety Lord Derby was 
432, and from the tipped and spur-pruned 
trees of the same variety, £40. In the case 
of Lane’s Prince Albert, unpruned trees gave 
a return of £44 an acre against £56 from 
tipped and spur-pruned trees. In the case of 
Rival, the figures were 456 an acre from un- 
pruned trees, and nearly 4,79 from tipped and 
spur-pruned trees. It seems that severe 
spur-pruning becomes more and more justi- 
fied with the advancing maturity of the tree. 
From to years old and onwards such pruning 
Nee had a marked effect on the size of the 
ruit. 


General pruning also helps very much in 
the control of Apple Scab, as spraying is more 
effective where the trees have well-spaced 
branches, and there is less wood and conse- 
quently fewer centres of infection to spray. 
Here are some figures by Mr. Grubb, of the 
East Malling Research Station: In ig21, 
scabbed fruit was as much as 4o per cent. on 
unpruned and open-centred trees, and only 
5 per cent. or even less on tipped trees. The 
present season’s figures are 62 per cent. 
scabbed from unpruned unsprayed trees, 
and 40 per cent. scabbed from tipped and 
spurred trees, which were also unsprayed. 
Furthermore, pruning reduces the number 
and extent of blemishes caused by wind in- 
jury. 

Then, as regards spraying, the figures 
given for the East Malling operations in 1919 
show that in the case of the variety James 
Grieve the percentage of clean fruit on tipped 
trees which had been sprayed was 77, as 
against 4o per cent. of clean fruit on the 
unsprayed trees. In 1920 the figures were 77 
and 1g respectively. In the present season 
the sprayed trees gave 91 per cent. of fruit 
unblemished by scab; unsprayed trees gave 
only 38 per. cent. 


It will be seen, therefore, how very effec- 
tive, under conditions which, no doubt, are 
quite normal, good spraying can be, but Mr. 
Hatton points out that many a crop full of 
promise has been ruined by injudicious spray- 
ing, and he emphasises the importance of 
having demonstrations of proper spraying on 
a commercial scale carried out by experts to 
show how spraying should be done. There 
is a likelihood of such demonstrations being 
arranged, and carried out in fruit-growing 
districts this year. The Ministry, in fact, is 
now discussing the matter with the National 
Farmers’ Union, and no doubt will announce 
the dates and places of them in due course 
for growers’ information. 


A typical spraying schedule for a planta- 
tion 10 years old is as. follows—In mid- 
January a io per cent. tar distillate wash 
carefully sprayed to cover the whole tree, 
costing about 8d. a tree, or 47 6s. an acre. 
Then, towards the end of April, a spray of 
lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead, with a 
little gelatine—average cost about 43d. a tree, 
or £4 3s. an acre. Then, towards the end 
of May, the first post-blossom spray, lime 
sulphur spray arsenate of lead and gela- 
tine as before with a little nicotine, 5 ozs., 
to a hundred gallons, average cost 53d. a 
tree, or 45 an acre. Then last, in the 
middle of June, a second post-blossom spray, 
colloidal sulphur, soft soap and _ nicotine, 
average cost 23d. a tree, or £2 IIS. per acre. 
Thus the total cost of one year’s spraying 
programme of four sprays is reckoned at a 
little under £20 an acre. Mr. Hatton con- 
siders that on scab-susceptible varieties a 
cost approaching this figure must be faced by 
commercial growers who aim at producing 
first quality fruit. On varieties resistant to 
scab the cost should be considerably less. 
There is, besides, as might be expected, a 
cumulative ‘effect through spraying for two 
or more years. Moreover, the whole pro- 
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gramme must be carried out each year if the 
job is done at all. Mr. Hatton says that the 
random omission of any item in a logical 
spraying schedule may have very serious con- 
sequences. In the case of Worcester Pear- 
main and James Grieve, for instance, the 
omission of the first post-blossom spray this 
year on certain trees reduced the crop by as 
much as one-quarter to one-half, quite apart 
from the less effective control of scab. 


The next point is manuring to obtain high 
quality fruit. This is a big question, and 
fruit growers must consult Mr. Wallace’s re- 
ports from Long Ashton and Mr. Grubb’s 
recently published analysis of the effects of 
potash fertilisers on Apple trees at East 
Malling if they wish to have the full idea of 
right manuring. It must suffice here to 
quote one or two figures. Where potash was 
used the value of a plantation of Lord Derby 
Apple trees over three years was 4,51 an acre, 
Where potash was not used the value was 
£27 10s. only. Lane’s Prince Albert potash 
plots in the same years yielded an average 
of £57, as against 441 with no potash 
The variety Rival gave a return of 493 per 
acre from potash plots, and 447 from the no- 
potash plots. | 

These are very striking figures. The im- 
provements were brought about by four an- | 
nual dressings of sulphate of potash, 4 cwts. 
to the acre, costing only £2 9s. per acre per 
annum. There is another point about manur- 
ing. It affects both the colour and maturity 
of the fruit, though the exact degree of either | 
cannot be foretold in individual cases, and 
hasty conclusions must not be drawn from 
experiments. In the present season the im- 
provement in colour of the fruit of certain | 
varieties, such as Newton Wonder, Alling- 
ton Pippin, and Cox’s Orange Pippin, was 
very obvious in the East Malling plantations 
when the fruit was still on the trees. | 

The last item in Mr. Hatton’s schedule of | 
important operations is fruit thinning, which 
enables individual fruit to grow larger and _ 
finer. The most progressive growers in the 
country have practised thinning for some 
vears past. By doing it they have found | 
they get a larger number of uniformly-sized | 
high grade fruit, which, of course, must in- 
crease their returns very much where they 
change over their method of sale to graded | 
fruit packed under the National Mark. With 
judicious thinning there seems to be not only 
more Apples of the larger sizes, but an actual | 
increase in the weight of saleable fruit. That 
is a most important item. Then colour is 
also improved. As to actual figures, a case 
is mentioned of ten-year-old Lane’s Prince 
Albert trees in full crop, half of which were 
lightly thinned and half left unthinned ; the | 
advantage of the lightly thinned trees over 
the unthinned was as much as 4,26 an acre) 
from an operation which cost only about 43) 
an acre. But one, again, must be careful, 
for thinning young trees beyond a certain. 
point of severity may definitely reduce the 
crop without giving a sufficient compensation | 
through increased size of fruit, though the 
same severity in older trees will give good | 
returns. Further, trees upon certain root. 
stocks show a more definite response to thin- 
ning than do the same varieties on other 
root stocks. : 3 

In conclusion, Mr. Hatton, while not ex- 
pressing any definite opinion, put forward the 
theory (held by many growers) that high 
quality fruit can only be grown to the best 
advantage over a comparatively short period 
of a tree’s early maturity, and that in order 
to maintain this high standard of fruit suc-| 
cessional plantings must be made, and in this’ 
connection he emphasises the importance of 
a proper selection of root stocks, mentioning 
specially Jaune de Metz for this particular 
purpose, | 
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Silver Leaf Disease 
Ss LEAF causes quite heavy losses 


among fruit trees in this country 

annually. Plums, and to a less extent 
Apples, suffer most, but the disease also 
affects Peach trees and Nectarines, whether 
grown in the open or under glass. Pear 
trees, on the other hand, are very rarely at- 
tacked, but there are entirely different kinds 
of plants, such as Laburnums and Horse 
Chestnuts, that may be devastated by the 
disease. 


Silver Leaf can be recognised easily during 
the summer months by the fact that the 
_ leaves show a curious silvery or leaden sheen. 
| First it appears in cne branch and later 
spreads throughout the tree. Sometimes an 
affected tree recovers, but more often the 
branches begin to die back until ultimately 
the whole tree is killed. For a long time the 
cause of the disease was a complete mystery, 
| but it is now known_to be due to attack by a 
fungus. This fungus can only enter the tree 
through wounds, such as those made in prun- 
ing or by the breaking of branches. Once it 
has entered the disease usually grows rapidly 
through the wood in all directions. Its pro- 
gress is marked by a deep brown discolora- 
| tion, which shows when a silver branch is cut 
across. The fungus does not actually enter 
the silvered leaves, but its presence in the tree 
causes the upper skin of the leaves to become 
separated from the cells immediately below, 
_ with the result that air penetrates and makes 
the silvery appearance in the same way as 
the entry of air into a crack in a block of ice 
causes the formation of a white streak. 


After one or more branches of the tree have 
been killed the fungus begins to break out 
through the dead bark, and forms flat purple- 
mauve coloured incrustrations on it. These 
| produce myriads of minute spores which are 
_ shed and carried by the wind to other trees. 
Tf they alight on bare cuts or wounds on a 
_ tree they may germinate and start the infec- 
/tion afresh in that tree. There is an excep- 
‘tion, however, in the summer months, 
when the tree is capable of forming a barrier 
of gum on top of an exposed wound so 
quickly as to protect it from the fungus. If 
a wound is;:more than three months old the 
fungus, likewise, has no power to enter 
through it. 
Now these points are found to be of import- 
ance in combating the disease; there is no 
cure, and burning up infected wood, coupled 
with prevention of spread, becomes the only 
remedy. All dead wood bearing the purple- 
| mauve incrustrations should be destroyed as 
' soon as possible. It is best done during the 
summer, when the fungus cannot easily in- 
fect other trees. The Ministry’s Silver Leaf 
Order of 1923 requires this burning to be 
_ done by July 15th in every year. Where the 
_dead wood on the trunk extends to the 
ground the whole tree, including the root, 
must be burned, and the Order applies to the 
wood of any kind of tree; if allowed to multi- 
_ ply on these the spores of the fungus will be 
_ carried along to infect other trees and prob- 
ably valuable fruit trees. 


3 
_ All pruning wounds and other unavoidable 
_ injuries to trees should be protected as soon 
as possible by soft grafting wax or a thick 
paint such as white lead paint. Tar or paints 
' in a very liquid condition are found to be of 


_ no use for the purpose. 


_ There is one other interesting point about 
this disease; all varieties, say, of Plums, are 
“not equally susceptible to it. Victoria and 
Czar are very much more so than Yellow 
Pershore, Rivers’ Early, Prolific, Blaisdon 
Tee and Damascene, whilst Monarch, Purple 


tween the two sets and fairly resistant. This 


> 


gg Plum, and Damsons are midway be- - 
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is a good point to know, for in planting 
young trees in a district where Silver Leaf 
is rife it is best to choose some other variety 


than Victoria or Czar. 


Preparations for fruit tree planting 


F all garden arts the growing of fruit 

is one of the most interesting, but to be 

successful one must start at the very be- 
ginning to find it out, and become proficient. 
In this article I will endeavour to clear away 
the doubts and difficulties of those who 
hesitate to make a start, fearing that their 
want of experience and skill will only end in 
failure. Others have doubts of their soil and 
district, while some are in doubt as to when 
and how and what to plant. In taking a 
look over the list of what may be grown we 
will take Apples first. Now, I do not sup- 
pose there is a reader who knows a district 
where this useful fruit is not grown, for even 
the bleakest district will not prevent Apples 
fruiting well. But with Pears and Plums 
there is need to proceed with caution. With 
the latter it is not always the climate of the 
district, but in relation to the soil. Most 
varieties of Pears dislike clay soils and very 
bleak situations, and lime must enter freely 
into the soil for Plums, otherwise failure is 
certain. Of course, I am assuming the gar- 
den is fully exposed; with one that is walled 
in it is a different matter, for such results 
may be achieved which are quite impossible 
elsewhere, and the question of soil difficulty 
for some trees is not so difficult and can be 
overcome. 

In gardens in a bleak northern district most 
of the Pears must be ruled out unless a south 
or west wall can be given them, and with 
regard to Plums ascertain how they succeed 
in the district before planting extensively. 
Apart from these two there are very few gar- 
dens where fruit cannot be grown success- 
fully. 

There need be no fear as to bush fruits, 
for all are extremely hardy. The site for 
fruit trees should be open to the south, but 
there is a great advantage if there is a wind 
break at such a distance as mot to interfere 
with the light. As to the north and east 
sides, there cannot be too much shelter, as 
it is from these points of the compass the 
damaging winds come when the trees are in 
full bloom. In fact, shelter for fruit trees is 
a most important item in their culture. 

The next thing to be considered is the 
preparation of the ground. In this the culti- 
vator will have no rule to guide him, for all 
will depend upon the condition. If a good 
crop of vegetables has recently been taken 
from it, then we may assume all is well, and 
if a dressing of lime is given planting may 
then be proceeded with. In the case of new 
ground, it is best to trench it, which will 
make for free drainage and a deep root-run. 
Holes should be dug out 6 feet in diameter 
where grass is to be allowed. If water is in- 
clined to stand about in pools, then the land 
must be properly drained, for fruit trees will 
never thrive where water does not pass away 
freely. 

For the majority of fruits sandy soils are 
not a success, and for heavy soil, turf, etc., 
is required to be incorporated to make it 
more suitable. Very heavy clayey soils 
should be lightened, and a valuable aid is old 
mortar rubble, road grit, and wood ashes. 


Full exposure to winter’s frost is another aid, - 


turning the ground up roughly for the pur- 
pose. For stone fruits lime is most essen- 
tial in any case. 

Manuring is another question which plays 
an important part.. For Apples, Pears, and 
Plums good vegetable-growing ground will 
do, but for bush fruits there must be a good 
application of old farmyard manure trenched 
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in. Many forget that such plantations have 
to last some years, and must therefore be 
well prepared in the first instance. Even for 
new ground it is as well to work in a mode- 
rate dressing in the bottom spit, which wiil 
assist the roots when nicely going. For 
most soils stable manure is the best, but in 
these days it is so scarce that we have to fall 
back upon the next best article, hop manure. 
Then there are the artificials, but these are 
most economically used after the trees come 
into bearing. 

When the soil works freely, November is 
the best month for planting, but, if need be, 
the operation may be performed in open 
weather the winter through. There is great 
advantage in early planting, for the roots be- 
come established before the drying spring 
winds arrive, and the buds break 
stronger in consequence. 

As the fruit tree catalogues arrive they 
should tbe studied, and a decision arrived at 
as to what to plant if immediate planting is 
in mind. z 

The form and arrangement of the trees 
are largely a matter of choice, as sites differ. 
I do not think for the open ground bushes 
of Apples and Pears can be beaten. They 
not only take up small space, but they come 
into bearing quickly. é‘ 

Plums and Cherries I prefer as standards, 
but alongside paths cordon, fan, and espa- 
lier-trained look well. The support needed 
is a strong wire secured to stout end posts. 

Single-stemmed cordons are very profitable, 
for they are not only quick bearing, but allow 
of considerable variety being planted in small 
space. In this form dessert Pears are grand 
in form, and choice Apples, Red and White 
Currants, and Gooseberries are very fine. 

Standards and half-standards are the most 
suitable for orchard planting, and if the 
whole is to be cultivated bush fruit may be 
planted between the rows and so ensure an 
early return on the outlay. 

When we come to the walled-in garden we 
may grow almost any kind of fruit provided 
the ground is suitable or made so. Here can 
be grown Peaches and Apricots on the south 
wall, and in cold districts some of the choice 
Pears. Walls facing west may be occupied 
with choice Apples and Plums; east. walls 
will not grow the latter, but will be good for 
Currants and Gooseberries. 

On the north wall the two last named will 
prove useful along with Morello Cherries 
trained in fan, or single and double, cordons. 

oekt, 


VEGETABLES 


Kitchen garden 
(Fst inthe ground the latest batch is 


much 


still in the ground they should now be 

lifted and placed in a cool, dry shed 
or root-store. Get as much soil as possible 
to the balls when digging them up. Where 
room is scarce I have known gardeners keep 
Cardoons for a.considerable time by suspend- 
ing them from the roof. Provided the win- 
ter is mild, they may be left in warm soils if 
well covered with Bracken, but in damp, 
low-lying situations they will not stand it, 
and at any time much wet is liable to ruin 
the centres. Those already in store must be 
looked over occasionally, and any that show 
signs of decay used at once. The root-room 
generally must likewise be attended to at 
regular intervals for the same purpose, as it 
is surprising how quickly decayed roots con- 
taminate the rest. 


SwepE Turnips.—Many people do_ not 
seem to know the value of these roots for a 
change in the dining-room; indeed, some 
people prefer them to white Turnips. It 
must be remembered, however, that those 
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only from good, rich soil must be selected, 
and these not too large, or the flavour is apt 
to be strong. It is fortunate when Swedes 
are appreciated, as their use prolongs the 
supply of other vegetables. Where in the 
southern counties the earliest Rosette Cole- 
worts are showing signs of splitting they 
may be kept for some time by lifting with a 
little soil attached and laying them in a cool, 
open shed in semi-dry soil. When rain gets 
into these split heads and frost follows, decay 
soon sets in. Besides, as soon as they are 


removed from the ground, the latter can, if. 


need be, be turned up for exposure to frost 
and wind. 

RovuTINE worK.—In fine, dry weather op- 
portunity should be taken to clear off any 
exhausted crops and to get the manure 
wheeled on to all vacant plots at the ap- 
proach of frost. In cases where the ground 
will not be dug or trenched for the present it 
is a good plan to tip the manure in heaps of 
large dimensions and to throw a little soil 
over it. This prevents the properties from 
escaping, and where near the mansion is not 
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so unsightly. Gas-lime may now be safely 
dug in, not only into plots which are to be 
sown with Spinach, but also into those to be 
planted with Cauliflower, Cabbage, Beans— 
indeed, the whole garden will be benefited 
by an occasional dose of it to rid it of grubs 
and purify it generally. Perhaps the most 
effectual way of applying gas-lime on plots 
where sowing or planting will not take place 
till April or May is to turn it up very roughly 
and then to sprinkle gas-lime somewhat 
thickly over the surface. It is then gradu- 
ally washed in by winter rains, and the whole 
depth of soil gets a more even share of it than 
when it is dug in at once. After a few dry, 
windy days get the walks of the kitchen gar- 
den swept and rolled again. This will 
solidify them for the winter, and no more 


rolling will be needed till spring. In un- 
favourable weather also shorten’ stakes 


which have decayed at the bottom, these be- 
ing just what one wants for the dwarf Peas 
on early and second early borders. Pegs and 
labels either for writing on or numbering 
may also be made. One 


Answers to Queries 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Scarce Ponies 

(R. J. W.).—We doubt if you will get 
Peonia Cambessedesii. Try William H. 
Walters, murseryman, Rendcombe Gardens, 
near Cirencester, Gloucestershire. Mr. 
Walters has charge of the late Mr. Henry 
Flwes’ collection of plants. Re Pzonia 
obovata, Mr. J..C. Allgrove, Middle Green, 
Langley, Slough, has shown this plant on 
rare occasions. The only person likely to 
supply the variety Fire King is Mr. Gifford, 
Montague Nurseries, Hornchurch, Essex. 
All three plants are scarce; incidentally, they 
are three of the most beautiful plants it is 
possible to imagine. 


White Martagon Lily 


Where could I purchase a good form of the 
white Martagon Lily as referred to in your 
issue of December 18th, 1926? I have only 
succeeded, up to the present, in getting forms 
the flowers of which are not pure white and 
are small. Seek 

Dublin. 

| There are, without doubt, at least three 
forms of Lilium Martagon album, the 
creamy-white M. album, with rather small 
flowers, M. a. punctatum, a blush white 
variety with pink spots, and M. a. superbum, 
which is the particular variety you require. 
The above three forms are, unfortunately, 
all sent out under the title of Lilium 
Martagon album, which, in a sense, is cor- 
rect, as they are certainly forms of Martagon 
album. It does, however, frequently cause 
confusion, and we would suggest that when 
writing to any of the following nurserymen, 
who can supply you with the true form, you 
emphasise the point that Martagon album 
superbum is the form you require. Good 
bulbs of this Lily can be obtained from R. 
Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tunbridge Wells; 
Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent Garden ; 
W. F. Gullick, nurseryman, Salisbury ; 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., nurserymen, Edin- 
burgh; Messrs. J. Stormonth and Son, Kirk- 


bride, Cumberland. If the weather remains 
open we would advocate planting without 
delay, as all forms 
planted in the spring rarely flower the same 
season. | 


Meconopsis Baileyi 

(A. H. H. G.).—Seeds of Meconopsis 
Baileyi may be obtained from Messrs. Oliver 
and Hunter, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. We 
do not know where seeds of Roscocas may 
be obtained. The plant you send for identi- 
fication is Pentstemon campanulatus. 


Herbaceous plants 

(M. T.).—We note that you require six 
good herbaceous plants out of the common. 
No doubt you already devote some space to 
Romneya Coulteri, the Californian Tree 
Poppy with large white flowers and golden 
anthers. It is a delightful plant that should 
do well in your neighbourhood. Other 
plants you should find room for are :— 
Chelone barbata, Morina longifolia, Gypso- 
phila paniculata, Scabiosa caucasica Fair 
Rosamund, Gentiana asclepiadea (Willow 
Gentian), Thalictrum  dipterocarpum, or 
Eryngium Oliverianum var. superbum. The 
Ostrowskia and Iris love a deep, rich, sandy 
soil and full sunshine, and protection from 
strong winds. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


hk. L. N., Devon.—1, Adam’s Peanmain ; 
2, probably Adam’s Pearmain; 3, Christmas 
Pearmain ; 4, Allington Pippin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


W. J. Unwin, Sweet Pea Specialist and 
Seedsman, ‘Histon, Cambs.—General cata- 
logue 


Ernst Benary, Erfurt, Germany.—General 
seed catalogue. 


Dobbie and Co., Ltd.,  Edinburgh.— 
General seed catalogue. 
Alfred Dawkins, 408, King’s Road, 


Chelsea, S. W.—Vegetable and flower seeds, 
and additional list of Gladioli, Liliums, etc. 
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of Lilium Martagon. 
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LORD LAMBOURNE 


We record with sincere regret the passim 
of Lord Lambourne, the cheerful and genial 
President of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
which took place at his Essex home, Bishop’s 
Hall, Chigwell Row, near Romford, on 
December 26th, at the age of 81. 

Lord Lambourne will always be remem- 
bered for his irrepressible sense of humour 
and his witty speeches, the. keenness of which 
age never blunted. . 

Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society 
will never forget the tremendous energy 
which he devoted to the progress of the 
Society. z 

His wife, Lady Lambourne, died in 1923. 
Lord Lambourne leaves no children and the 
peerage becomes extinct. 
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SIR WILLIAM THISTLETON-DYER 


As our pages go to press we learn with 
regret that Sir William Thistleton-Dyer, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew, from 1885 to 1905, died at his 
home near Cheltenham on Christmas Eve at 
the age of 85. Although he was too much 
of an autocrat to ever be popular at Kew 
there can be no doubt that he did a great and 
useful work in the improvement of Kew as a 
beautiful garden for the delight of the public. 


: t 
TRADE NOTE | ; 
The Oxford Roadless Barrow 


NE of the successes among quality gat- 
0 dening implements during the past year 
XJ has been the Oxford Roadless Barrow. 
This useful accessory was brought out about 
12 months ago, and since then the makers 
have received a number of testimonials, in 
most of which the purchasers say how sur 
prised they are at its effectiveness on soft 
and difficult ground. The R.H.S. have had 
one on trial for a number of months, and 


Adaptation of Oxford Roadless Barrow — 
for spraying 


i 
é 
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recently granted an Award of Merit to the 
makers, John Allen and Sons, Ltd., of 
Cowley. The makers are producing a num- 
ber of types and sizes which meet practically 
all requirements. They have also fitted) 
track units to other gardening requisites, 
such as water barrows, low trucks, -etc. We 
illustrate the roadless barrow adapted for 
carrying a spraying apparatus, -.| 
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